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TREE  PLANTING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  season  for  tree  planting  has  arrived 
md  we  are  frequently  asked  the  question 
'when  is  the  best  season  or  time  to  trans- 
plant trees?"  In  tliis  climate  it  makes  but 
ittle  difference  whether  a  tree  is  set  just 
ifter  the  first  rains  or  anytime  during  the 
vinter  months,  or  in  the  spring  just  before 
he  buds  swell  oiit  into  leaf.  If  your  soil 
s  light  upland,  the  fall  of  the  year  is  nn- 
oubtedly  the  best  time.  While  if  it  is  a  low , 
)r  heavy  stagnant  soil,  late  planting  would 
)e  better.  On  the  level,  low  adobe  soils 
I'ound  San  Francisco  Bay  for  instance, 
)efore  the  land  is  really  suitable  for  trees, 
must  be  back  fiirrowed  into  ridges, 
vhere  the  rows  of  trees  are  to  be  set  and 
he  drillfurrow  should  be  left  open,  with  a 
ower  cross  drain  to  conduct  away  all  sur- 
lus  water.  Under  draining  of  such  soils 
?,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  very 
:lvisable;  and  unless  there  is  good  drainage, 
t  is  better  to  wait  until  near  sj^ring  before 
lanting  trees  on  such  low  heavy  grounds. 

On  ordinary  soils  it  makes  'little  or  no 
ifiference,  if  the  work  is  well  done  and  the 
luface  of  the  ground  is  left  loose  and  free 
f  weeds,  when  the  dry  season  sets  in. 
Ine  thing  is  worth  considering,  however; 
rders  for  trees  should  be  sent  to  your 
iirsery  man  early  in  the  season,  so  that  the 
est  trees   and   the  best    varieties   can  be 

served  or  at  once  procured.  Young, 
irifty  trees  should  be  chosen  in  preferance 
)  older  ones,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  fine 
I'chard.  We  have  known  people  that 
ere  in  a  hurry  to  have  a  bearing  orchard 
ght  away,  to  make  the  mistake  of  getting 
lot  of  large  trees,  with  stumj)y  roots, 
•gardless  of  all  precedent,  only  to  blame 
)mebody  for  "bad  luck"  which  is  sure  to 
)llow. 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  have  a  fine  bear- 
ig  orchard  soon,  get  one,  and  two  year  old 
ees,  of  good  thrifty  growth,  and  well 
penedwood.     Trees    that    are  forced  in 

owth,  too  late  in  the  season,  should  be 
lunned  as  they  are  tender,  and  not  sure 
I  thrive. 

When  the  terminal  hud  is  full  and  perfect, 
I  a  thrifty  looking  nursery  tree,  you  may 
"  '", '_  being  all  right,  if  the  roots 
'    ,,       ed.andhave  not  been  serious- 
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it,  it  induces  rot,  and  blight,  and  works  a 
positive  injury. 

An  upright  position  of  stalk,  and  an  even 
sj^reading  of  the  roots,  with  the  ends  point- 
ed a  little  down,  in  a  natural  position,  is 
right.  Then  press  the  earth  closely  about 
them,  so  as  to  leave  no  open  spaces  under 
or  around  the  roots.  Any  one  can  set  trees, 
if  he  will  use  a  little  common  sense  and 
observe  natural  principles,  and  be  success- 
ful. 

Evergreens,  and  other  trees  and  plants 
in  pots  and  boxes,  may  be  transplanted 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  if  properly  shaded 
and  watered,  but  our  rainy  season  is  really 
the  best  in  every   respect. 


advantages,  has  its  drawbacks  to  the  mere 
working  man — the  bone  and  sinew  of  every 
land — who  comes  hither  expecting  to  de- 
pend upon  his  labor,  alone,  for  immedi- 
ate means  of  suj)port.  Our  markets  are 
necessarily  limited,  and  the  uncertainty 
and  high  price  of  labor,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  those  exten- 
sive manufacturing  operations  wich  fur- 
nish ready  employment  for  labor  in  the 
older  states;  and  provide  an  abundant 
market  for  farm  produce. 

The  introduction  of  a  more  diversified 
system  of  farming,  toward  which  our  ijoj)- 
ulatiori  is  now  being  inclined,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  incoming  of  emigration,  and 


"  CALIFORNIA  SPECIMENS.' 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT   AND    VEGETA- 
BLES. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
equable  and  balmy  climate  of  California^ 
a  climate  unrivalled  even  under  the  beauti- 
ful skies  of  Italy.  Much  ha3  also  been 
said  of  the  soil  of  its  beautiful  valleys, 
which  yields  harvests  most  bountifully  to 
the  slightest  touch  of  cultivation;  and  yet 
the  picture  has  not  been  overdrawn.  That 
for  these  reasons  our  state  affords  superior 
inducements  to  settlers  is  a  supposition 
true,  to  a  large  extent,  even  now;  but  likely 
to  be  much  moi?e  so  dt  a  more  diistant  day, 
when  certain  industrial,  agricultural  and 
commercial  problems,  shall  be  better  un^ 
der stood,  and  rrtore  fully  carried  out  than 
they  are  at  present.  Like  any  other  new 
country,  California,  mih.  all  its  natural 


furnish  the  stepping  stone  for  other  im- 
portant industrial  and  commercial  im- 
provements, which  will  open  a  still  wider 
door  to  the  employment  of  the  millions  of 
l^eople  in  other  lands  who  are  looking  anx- 
iously to  this  rising  empire  of  the  Pacific. 
In  order  to  satisfy  our  readers  abroad 
that  what  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful 
productions  of  the  soil  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  fully  borne  out  by  facts  and  fig- 
ures, we  herewith  submit  an  engraving 
which  has  been  faithfully  prepared  from  a 
photograph  of  a  pile  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, which  was  hastily  collected  in  the 
Pacific  Fruit  Market,  of  this  city,  on  the 
27th  of  September  1767.  They  were  not 
unusual  specimens;  but  such  as  can  be 
collected  at  almost  any  day,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  in  any  of  the  larger 
markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    These  pho- 1 


tographs  have  been  extensively  copied  by 
artists  and  circulated  largely  in  various 
parts  of  this  and  other  countries.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Kichardson  had  an  engraving  made  from 
one  of  these  photographs  and  published  in 
his  book  entitled  "Beyond  the  Mississippi." 
The  engraving  herewith  presented  has 
been  prepared  by  our  own  artist,  from  a 
copy  of  the  original  photograph  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Weston,  the  well 
known  San  Francisco  fruit  dealer.  The 
human  figure  introduced,  is  nearly  six 
feet  high,  and  was  included  in  the  photo- 
graph to  show  the  relative  size  of  the  veg- 
etable and  pomological  productions.  Re- 
ferring more  particularly  to  the  engraving 
— the  two  beets  upon  the  right  thereof  rest 
upon  the  floor,  and  if  their  tops,  which 
were  wilted,  had  stood  erect,  they  would 
have  reached  fully  up  to  the  chin  of  the 
human  figure.  Although  they  were  dug 
while  s/iW  growing,  they  nevertheless  weigh- 
ed respectively  38  and  59  pounds! 

One  of  the  pears  shown  is  a  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  and  weighed  30  ounces; 
si^ecimens  of  the  same  variety  have  been 
raised  in  this  state  which  weighed  seventy 
ounces\  The  apples  shown  are  of  the 
Gloria  Mundi  variety  and  weigh  from  23  to 
29%  ounces,  each. 

The  corn  has  24  rows  to  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duced four  ears  to  a  stalk.  The  bunch  of 
grapes  (Tokay)  held  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  figure  weighed  11  pounds.  The  sun- 
flower, partially  shown  at  the  feet  of  the 
figure  was  24  inches  across  its  face.  An 
egg-plant  is  shown  26  and  a  cabbage  54  in- 
ches in  circumference;  one  of  the  quinces 
weighed  31  ounces,  while  the  sweet  pota- 
toes, squashes,  melons,  pumpkins,  etc.  were 
of  like  mammoth  proj^ortions. 

We  may  state  in  this  connection  that  an 
onion  has  been  shown  at  an  agricultural 
fair  in  this  state  which  weighed  77oz.  and 
measured  22in.  in  circumference;  a  tomato 
26in.  in  circumfei-ence;  cabbage  heads 
weighing  from  43  to  53  pounds;  water 
melons  65  pounds;  a  red  beet  5  feet  long, 
1  foot  in  diameter  and  weighing  118  pounds 
and  a  squash  which  weighed  265  pounds! 
These  were  extraordinary  productions — 
none  of  which  class  of  productions,  except 
the  sunflower  mentioned,  happened  to  be 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  photograph, 
from  which  we  have  copied,  was  taken. 
A  celebrated  writer  says  that  nothing  is  so 
false  as  facts  except  figures;  but  the  picto- 
rial representation  of  most  of  the  facts 
above  given  can  be  verified  by  sun  pic- 
tures, which  can't  lie  and  which  are  within 
the  ready  reach  of  any  person  in  this  city. 


Five  Chops  or  Wheat  from  One  Sow- 
ING. — A  Yolo  county  farmer  has  raised  fiv6 
crops  of  wheat  from  one  plowing,  sowing 
and  harrowing.  It  is  said  that  his  ground 
averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  from  land  tilled 
but  once  is  certainly  very  good  and  i>rofit- 
able  returns;  but  would  not  proper  tillage, 
at  least  every  second  year,  have  given  a 
greatly  increased  yield  over  that  obtained 
from  consecutive  years  of  volunteer  crops? 
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ECHANICAL     PROGRESS. 


The  Cottekill  Locks. — TJie  Engineer 
gives  a  description  of  these  new  patent 
locks,  ■which  we  condense: — "The  padlock, 
lieing  -without  a  rivet  hinge,  could  only  be 
forced  with  great  difficulty.  The  hoop  is 
in  one  piece  with  the  bolt,  and  simply 
slides  up  and  down  to  open  and  shut.  The 
street  door  lock  or  latch  has  two  keys;  one 
only  ne(Hl  be  used  during  the  day;  by  the 
aid  of  the  other  a  cover  is  thrown  over  the 
first  keyhole,  preventing  the  insertion  of 
the  key^  and  backing  up  the  tumbler  with 
a  strong  stop  ijlnte  to  prevent  the  bolt 
being  forced.  This  lock  is  applicable  to 
small  safes,  office  doors,  etc.  The  keys 
are  spindles  with  cams  cut  on  them.  The 
key  being  a  number,  of  eccentric  circles, 
each  difiering,  working  in  the  centre  of  the 
tumblers,  the  lock  is  perfectly  powder 
proof.  Robberies  are  often  committed  by 
copies  or  impressions  of  the  keys  being 
taken ;  this  is  impossible  with  the  Cotterill 
lock.  The  key  working  in  the  center  of 
the  levers  give's  a  great  a<lvantage  over  all 
locks,  the  keys  of  which  work  on  the  edge 
of  the  levers',  making  it  very  much  more 
difficult  to  i)ick  or  force.  The  keyhole 
being  so  small,  any  instrument  inserted  for 
picking  fills  it  up,  so  that  no  second  instru- 
ment can  be  inserted  which  will  have  the 
least  eftect.  The  s<ife  or  street  door  lock 
with  two  keyholes  is  doubly  secure,  as  it 
forms  two  sejiarate  and  distinct  locks;  the 
last  or  bottom  key  in  locking  throws  a 
steel  plate  over  the  top  keyhole,  making  it 
in  every  way  safe  from  the  burglar.  Be- 
sides, in  banks  or  large  jewelry  establish- 
ments two  clerks  may  be  present,  each  with 
his  own  key  to  open  the  safe,  yet  the  lock 
can  be  maxle  so  that  the  principal  may  have 
a  master  key  to  open  the  two.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  jiadlock  is  that  the  shackle 
is  not  fixed  to  the  lock  by  a  ])in,  but  slides 
in  and  out  of  the  lock,  requiring  a  key  to 
open  it,  yet  it  will  lock  itself.  The  keyhole 
is  covered  by  a  spring  drop,  which  requires 
the  point  key  to  open  it,  so  that  no  dirt  can 
get  into  it,  and  wet  is  kept  out  of  the  body 
of  the  lock." 

Uses  of  the  BESSEsreR  Metal. — "A 
correspondent  of  the  Maschinen  Construc- 
teur'  says  that  he  has  seen  Bessemer  metal 
used  with  great  advantage  for  making  the 
piston-rods  f)f  steam  hammers  which  were 
used  for  hammering  steel.  Wrought-iron 
pistons  and  piston-rods  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions were  used  up  in  a  short  time,  by  the 
change  of  the  iron  from  a  fibrous  to  a  gi-an- 
ular  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated concussions  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Bessemer  metal  has  also  been 
used  for  locomotive  axles  with  excellent 
results.  Its  use  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  boiler  plates,  is  continually  increas- 
ing in  Europe,  though  we  have  not  heard 
of  its  application  to  either  purpose  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  it  resists  the  oxidiz- 
ing effects  of  a  flame  much  better  than 
wrought  iron  is  a  strong  argument  for  its 
use  in  boilers.  It  is  only  about  13  years 
since  the  first  introduction  of  Bessemer 
metal,  and  though  its  adoption  fiu-  rail 
making  has  been  contested,  step  by  step, 
iintil  it  proved  itself  far  superior  to  other 
iron,  it  is  now  almost  universally  commen- 
ded for  that  purpose. " — Eng.  and  Min.  Journ- 
al.   

Wiee  Rope  Bridge. — At  the    Landore 

Siemens  Steel  Works,  near  Swansea,  is  an 
arrangement  for  carrying  the  matter  from 
some  excavations  across  a  stream  where 
vessels  are  frequently  passing.  Two  steel 
wire  ropes  are  stretched  across,  each  bear- 
ing a  "runner"  with  grooved  wheels,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  truck;  and  the  runners 
are  (joth  attached  to  an  endless  wire  cord 
which  passes  round  a  pulley  on  each  bank, 
so  that  the  loaded  truck,  descending  by  its 
own  gravity  to  the  opposite  bank  which  is 
the  lowest,  draws  back  at  the  same  time  the 
empty  one.  To  allow  the  passage  of  a 
vessel,  the  ropes  are  lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  at  its  middle,  by  running 
forward  the  abutement  over  which  they 
are  strained ;  and  this  is  afterwards  drawn 
bat-k  by  a  hand  winch  worked  by  two  men, 
the  tinal  tautening  being  accomplished  by 
screw  couplings  to  which  the  hauling 
chains  are  hooked. 

Carboi-ized  Vulcanite. — The  Scientific 
American  has  seen  specimens  of  rubber 
goods,  all  made  of  the  same  materials  and 
in  the  same  manner,  but  a  part  of  which 
were  carbolized  and  a  part  not.  All  had 
been  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  "The  uncarbolized 
rubber  and  cloth  were  in  a  rotten  and 
damaged  condition,  while  the  carbolized 
was  api)arently  as  strong  and  sound  as 
when  new." 


Peat  for  Gas. — T.  H.  Leavitt,  of  Boston, 
whose  notes  upon  the  use  of  peat  fuel  for 
locomotives  and  in  iron  works  we  have  al- 
luded to,  writes  the  Gas  Light  Journal  on 
peat  for  gas  making.  We  give  an  extract 
or  two  from  his  letter: — Prof.  Johnson  of 
Yale  College  says  "  a  retort  of  two  feet 
width,  one  foot  depth,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  length,  must  receive  but  100  lbs.  of 
peat  at  a  charge.  The  qiiantity  of  gas  yield- 
ed in  a  given  time  is  much  greater  than 
from  bituminous  coal.  From  retorts  of  the 
size  just  named,  8,000  to  9,000  c-ubic  feet  of 
jjas  are  delivered  in  24  hours.  The  numl)er 
of  retorts  riupiisite  to  furnish  a  given  vol- 
ume of  gas,  is  much  less  than  in  the  manu- 
facture from  coal.  On  the  other  hand  the 
dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  considerablj* 
greater,  because  the  consumption  of  fuel 
must  be  more  rapid,  in  order  to  suiii)ly  the 
heat  which  is  carried  olTby  the  copious  form- 
ation of  gas."  *  *  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  of 
Boston,  reports  an  exi)eriment  with  1(5  lbs. 
of  peat  from  Wisconsin.  The  quantity  be- 
ing so  small  the  cliarge  was  made  up  with 
Pictou  coal.  134ft)S.Pictou  coal  alone,  yield- 
ed 5.36  ciibic  feet  of  gas:  5  feet  being  e- 
qual  to  17  candles,  or  the  whole  to  1778 
candles.  Thesame  qhantity  (134;  Ihs)  ofPic- 
tou  coal  with  the  16  ttis.  of  peat  added,  yielded 
620  cubic  feet  of  gas:  5  feet  of  which  were 
equal  to  29  4-lOth.  candles.  In  his  report 
he  says  "  There  are  only  two  or  three  can- 
nel  coals  known  which  afford  so  much  illum- 
inating material,  plai'ing  this  peat  in  the 
first  class  of  gas  materials.  It  exceeds  all 
common  cannel  coals,  and  of  course  is  far 
above  any  bituminous  coal,  and  can  be 
worked  with  2^oor  coal  to  make  good  gas." 

Disburdened  Slide  Valve.— The  Arti- 
san has  this  notice  of  a  device  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  recent  English  patent.  "In 
order  to  relieve  the  slide-valve  from  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  or  fluid  upon  its  back, 
so  as  to  lighten  the  friction  against  the 
valve  face  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  main- 
taining a  8uffi(uent  contact,  the  inventors 
form  the  valve  with  a  passage  tlnxnigh  it 
and  a  face  at  its  bac-k,  which  works  steam- 
tight  upon  a  plate  carried  by  a  cylinder 
passing  through  the  bonnet  or  steam-chest 
cover  by  a  suitably  packed  gland.  This 
cylinder  excludes  the  steam  from  the  back 
of  the  valve  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
area.  If  the  engine  be  non-condensing, 
the  area  of  the  cylinder  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  that  covered  by  the  valve.  For  a 
condensing  engine,  the  cylinder  may  be  of 
larger  area  than  the  valve,  and  apparatus 
will  then  be  provided  to  prevent  the  cylin- 
der receding  from  the  back  of  the  valve 
when  there  is  no  proper  vacuum  in  the 
condenser." 


The  Launch  of  the  "Thoroughfare," 
the  new  steamer  built  for  freight  purposes 
by  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  which  occurred  on  the 
24th  ult. ,  was  interesting  as  being  that  of 
the  first  of  its  class  ever  used  on  our  coast. 
It  is  165  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  has  a  double 
track,  and  can  accommodate  14  to  20  freight 
cars.  It  was  built  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  P.  H.  Tiernay.  The  engines, 
with  22-inch  cylinders  and  7-foot  stroke, 
were  Imilt  at  the  works  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany at  Sacramento.  The  steamer  is  very 
stro'nglj'  constructed,  and  its  launch  was 
made  the  occasion  of  quite  a  little  jubilee. 

The  "Pneumatic  Disp.vtch."  In  the 
sul  iterranean  room  adjacent  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Broadway  pneumatic  tunnel,  a  small 
line  of  tubing  has  been  arranged  in  connec- 
tion with  a  blower  to  test  some  improvements 
recently  suggested  in  the  pneumatic  system 
of  transmitting  mail  matter.  On  a  late  visit 
of  Secretary  Robeson  to  the  tunnel,  the 
apparatus  was  put  in  opei-ation,  and  a  large 
mail  of  letters  and  newspapers  sent  through 
the  tubes  at  a  velocity  of  sixty-three  milesan 
hour. — A  rtisan . 


Graining  with  Stencil  Plates. — We 
see  this  noted  as  the  subject  of  a  recent 
patent.  A  pattern  of  the  grain  of  any  wood 
is  taken  with  tracing  paper,  and  transferred 
to  a  plate,  which  is  t.'ut  accordingly.  This 
is  placed  upon  the  graining  color,  freshly 
laid  on,  and  rubbed  overwith  a  cloth  which 
removes  the  color  at  the  openings.  The 
l)late  is  then  removed,  and  the  work  finish- 
ed with  the  ordinary  graining  tools. 

Aerostation. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Engineer  writes  that  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  "has  express- 
ed its  opinion  in  a  very  decided  manner 
against  aerostats  heavier  than  the  air  moved 
by  steam  or  other  power;  but  it  gave  some 
countenance  to  a  proposition  by  an  engi- 
neer, M.  Sorel,  who  uses  a  sail  as  a  rudder, 
and  a  screw  simply  to  jiroduce  a  difference 
between  the  velocity  of  the  machine  and 
that  of  the  wind.  The  balloon  is,  in  fact, 
retarded  Ity  the  screw,  and  thus  resistance 
is  obtained." 


iCIENTIFIC    1?R0GRESS. 


The  "Mudlumps"  of  the  Mississippi. — 
The  American  Naturalist  for  December  has 
a  notice  of  an  abstract  of  a  paper  upon  this 
subject,  by  Professor  Hilgard,  the  State 
Geologist  of  Louisiana,  read  before  the 
American  Association,  We  quote:  "The 
Mudlumps  are  islands  formed  bj' upheavals 
of  the  bottom,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Passes, 
inside  the  bar.  They  often  rise  in  mid- 
channel,  obstructing  navigation  and  divert- 
ing tlie  current,  and  at  times  bringing  up 
objects  long  ago  lost  from  vessels.  They 
form  a  number  of  pretty  large  islands, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  South- 
west Pass.  On  them  we  frequently  find 
springs  of  li(iuid  miul,  accompanied  by 
bubbles  of  combustible  gas  ;  these  springs 
often  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  mud 
volcanoes — extensive  cones  of  mud,  with 
an  active  crater  in  the  middle.  Most  of 
the  material  of  the  Mudlumps  seen  above 
water,  bears  evidence  of  having  once  be- 
longed to  active  cones,  now  extinct.  The 
conclusion  reached  is,  that  the  mud  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  deposited  on  the 
"blue  clay  bottom"  of  the  Gulf,  outside  the 
bar,  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  In  its  annual 
advance,  the  V)ar  covers  this  mud  stratum, 
which  exists  equally  higher  up  the  Passes  ; 
the  increase  in  weight  by  vegetation,  allu- 
vion, etc.,  of  the  new  formed  land  aV)ove, 
as  .well  as  that  of  the  bar  below  the  mouth, 
causes  the  bottom  to  bulge  ujiwards  at  the 
points  of  least  resistance,  i.  e.,  in  the  deep- 
est channel.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact,  that  of  all  rivers  known,  the  Mississ- 
ippi is  the  only  one  exhibiting  either  mud- 
lump  action,  or  the  peculiar  narrow  lands 
of  bank,  a<lvancing  rapidly  toward  deep 
water,  which  are  known  as  "necks,"  and 
are  obviously  dependent  on  the  mudlumps 
for  their  origin." 

Protochloride  of  Copper. — We  take 
the  following  from  the  American  Chemiat 
for  December.  It  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Btettger: — "When  protochloride  of 
coj)peri  1  IJplaced  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  submitted  to  electrolysii?,  the  electrodes 
being  made  of  copper,  the  anode  becomes 
covered  with  snow-white  crj-stals  of  chloride 
of  copper,  while  there  is  deposited  on  the 
cathode  a  thick  layer  of  very  loosely-adher- 
ing spongy  metallic  eopper.  When  the 
latter  is  well  washed,  and  next  placed  in  a 
small  flask  along  with  a  filtered  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  (hji)ochloriteof  lime), 
that  salt  is  pai-tly  decomposed,  yielding, 
at  first,  vei-y  pure  oxygen  gas,  but  after- 
ward a  gas  (not  sjiecified)  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  light  of  a  burning  taper." 

Infinite  Slowness  of  Form  Change. — 
"Suppose  one  foot  of  coal  represents  fifty 
generations  cf  coal  plants;  and  that  eixcli 
generation  of  coal  plants  took  ten  years  to 
come  to  matirrity — then  each  foot-thickness 
of  coal  represents  500  years.  The  beds  of 
coal  in  one  field  may  amount  to  a  tliickness 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  therefore  the  coal 
alone,  in  that  field,  represents  25,(X)0  j'ears. 
But  the  actuid  coal  is  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  total  deposit,  which  maj- 
amount  to  three  miles  of  vertical  thickness. 
Suppose  it  to  be  12,000  feet — which  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  times  the  thickness  of 
the  actual  coal — is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  believe  it  may  not  have  taken 
two  hundred  and  forty  times  as  long  to 
form?  I  know  of  none.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  time  which  the  coal  field  represents 
would  be  6,000,000  years.  *  *  The  coal 
Flora,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
period  of  time  which  it  lasted,  and  to  the 
still  vaster  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
it  fl(mrished,  underwent  little  change  while 
it  endured,  and,  in  its  peculiar  characters, 
differs  strangely  little  from  that  which  at 
present  exists.  The  same  species  of  jjlants 
are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole 
thickness  of  a  coal  field,  and  the  youngest 
are  not  sensibly  different  from  the  oldest. 
But  more  than  this.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  carboniferous  period  is  separated  from 
us  by  more  than  the  whole  time  represent- 
ed by  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, the  great  types  of  vegetation  were  as 
distinct  then  as  now.  The  structure  of  the 
modern  club-mosa  furnishes  a  comjilete  ex- 
planation of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Lepi- 
dodendra,  and  the  fronds  of  some  of  the 
ancient  ferns  are  hard  to  distinguish  from 
existing  ones.  At  thesame  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
world,  at  present,  any  forest  which  bears 
more  than  a  rough  analogy  with  a  coal  for- 
est. The  types  may  remain,  but  the  details 
of  their  form,  their  relative  proportions, 
their  associates,  are  all  altered.  And  the 
tree-fern  forest  of  Tasmania  or  New  Zea- 
land gives  one  only  a  faint  and  remote  im- 


age of  the  vegetatioJof  the  ancient  world. 
Once  more  an  inval  ibly-recnrring  lesson 
of  geological  historyjat  whatever  point  its 
study  IS  taken  up— ti-  lesson  of  the  almost 
infinite  slowness  of  flie  modification  of  liv- 


ing forms — the    linei 
living  things  break 
begin  to  converge." 


Phosphate     of 
Distribution.  —  Dr 
in  Nature,    a    pape 
on  this  subject.     W 
notice:  "Mr.  Dyer 
dance    of    phosidiatt 


discuss  the  possi- 
tion  of  phosiihoric 
rimeval  state  of  the 
tervention    of    life, 


of    the  ])edigrees  of 
almost  before  they 
'rnf.  Uuxlei/. 

]  Mfi — Sources  and 
Lankester  notices, 
by  Professor  Dyer 
I  [uote  a  part  of  the 
ints  out  the  abun- 
of  lime  in  igneous 
rocks,  but  hesitates  aJont  tracing  its  origin 
in  such  beds  either  tJdirect  chemical  com 
bination,  or  to  the  influsion  of  organically 
formed  phosphate  in  jhe  rocks  in  question. 
He  does  not,  in  shor 
bility  of  the  combi 
acid   and  lime  in  the 

globe    without    the         _. „ ^ 

which  one  distinguisled  geologist  at  least 
denies.  Mr.  Dyer  trales  the  occurrence  of 
tricalcic  phosphate  in  Hie  various  sediment 
arj'  deposits  with  grea  care.  He  consid 
ers  the  many  structun  ess  masses  of  phos- 
phatic  deposits  whicl  occur  'as  residimry 
evidence  of  formerly  existing  life,  of  which 
they  are  to  some  extint  the  measure,'  as 
gi-aj^iite  is  in  other  cjses.  A  greater  infiu- 
ence  in  the  productiol  of  these  masses  is 
attributed  to  anim£  than  to  vegetal 
life,  though  marine  pftnts  are  stated  to  l)e 
especially  rich  in  ph<ii>hate  of  lime,  and 
have  undoubtedly  plaVed  their  part  in  its 
introduction  into  sedinentary  strata.  Mr. 
Dj-er  mentions  that  thl  recent  Brachiopod 
Lingula  has  86  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  mineral  ingredients  of  its  shell  ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  tie  great  Laurentian 
and  Silurian  formationi  is  noticed  by  him 
in  detail,  as  well  as  its  iccurrence  in  Devo- 
nian and  Carboniferolis  limestones.  In 
emerging  to  the  gi-ou]^of  mesozoic  strata, 
we  leave  behind  almost  entirely  those  veins 
and  ])eds  of  'phosphate'  which  occur  in  the 
older  and  more  changed  rocks,  where  the 
segregation  of  the  jdKBphate  of  lime  has 
l)een  more  completely' efl'ected,  owing  to 
the  gi-eater  age  of  the  l)|>ds.  In  mesozoic 
and  tertiary  strata  we  ^nd  those  nodules 
which  have  so  crroneoijsly  been  confused 
with  'coprolites.'  Mr.  'Dyer  accej)ts  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  tkese  nodules  which 
I  have  advocated  in  destfibing  those  which 
occur  below  the  Suffolk  Crags.  Clay  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  deiiu-hing  phosphate 
of  lime  from  its  solution  in  carbonated 
water  ;  and  the  phosphatic  nodules  are  bits 
of  clay  which  have  become  imbedded  with 
great  quantities  of  bones,  and  in  some 
ca.ses,  probably,  with  sea-veedtoo;  whence, 
by  the  inter\'ention  of  gas-charged  water, 
they  have  extracted  the  phos])hate  ;  henc 
all  beds  of  jthosphatic  nodules  occur  near 
to  argillaceous  strata  of  special  character." 

Phosphorescence  IN  Rarf.fied  Gases. — 
M.  Sarasin  details  experiments  undertaken 
to  show  the  cause  of  phosidiorescence  in 
rarefied  gases  after  the  passage  through 
them  of  an  electrical  discharge.  One  of  his 
conclusions  is  that  this  jdienomenon  is  due 
to  chemical  action.  The  gas  is  decomposed 
by  the  current,  the  oxygen  contained  in  it  is 
partially  converted  into  na.scent  oxygen, or 
ozone,  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the 
gas.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  unite  with  the  other  elements 
present;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  current 
ceases  it  unites  with  them.  This  re-combi- 
nation of  the  nascent  oxygen  or  ozone  takes 
place  with  energy,  and  may  rationally  be 
supposed  to  be  accompanied  liy  a  genera- 
tion of  heat,  which  in  its  turn  brings  about 
the  phenomenon  of  light  which  we  call 
phosphorescence. 

Nevada  Fossils. — Mr.  Meek,  in  ar    b'mr 
to   Professor  Leidy,  for   publicati< 
scriptions  of  some  fossils  collected 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under  tht 
tion  of  Clarence  King,  Esq.,  says: 
will  plea.se  state,  in  presenting  thi 
that   the   trilobites   described   in 
Eastern  Nevada  are  decidedly  pri 
types,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
sils  of  that  age  vet  brought  in  fij 
locality    west    of    the    Black    Hil 
King's  collections  also  establish 
that  the   rich   silver   mines  of  th« 
Pine  district   occur   in   Devonian 
though  the  carboniferous  is  also 
veloped  there.     The  Devonian  bed 
district  yet  known  by  their  fossi 
mainly  to  belong  to  the  upper  pai 
system.     Mr.    King,   however,    hs 
fossils  from  Pinon  Station,  Centii 
da,  that  appear  to  belong  to  tlie  h( 
the  Upper   Helderberg  limestonj 
New  York  series."  I 
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Notes   of  Tr.vel  in  Colusa  and  Yolo 
Counties. 

CWRrrtu  roB  THE  Press.] 
To  persons  resident  in,  and  familiar  with 
Yolo  and  Cohisi  counties,  no  explanation 
of  the  accompannng  map  of  Grand  Island 
is  necessary.     But  as  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing this  section  isone  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  State,  and  therefore  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  all,  I  suomit  a  few  explanations. 
Bridgeport,  .sliovn  in  the  ujiper   end   of 
the  map,   is  siiuat  d  near  the  north  end  of 
Grand  Island,  six  '^iles  south   of  Colusa, 
and  about  eight  n^'^s  north  of  the  line  of 
Yolo  county.     It  (^I'^ists  of  a  store,  black- 
smith  shop   and  '^^  Vv  dwellings.     Eddy's 
Landing,  six  mile'^*^  V^li  of  Bridgeport,  is 
similarly  situatec?"^^  "iijere   jg  ^  ferry  for 
crossing   the    Sacramento    River    at    this 
point.     Grand  Island  is  a  village  of  about 
100  inhabitants,  situated  one  mile  south  of 
Eddy's  Landing,  and  is  a  very  promising 
little    place.     John    Bader  is  the   village 
blacksmith,    and   0.  J.    &  G.   E.    Diefen- 
dorff  are  the  principal  merchants.  Knight's 
Landing,  the  principal   shipping  port  in 
Yolo  county,  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
Grand  Island,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  and  about  10  miles  north  of 
Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  the  county. 
It  contains  about  500  inhabitants  and  just 
now  is  quite   i.  lively  place,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  levee  (now   being  built  by 
Reclamation    Company    No.    108),   which 
gives  employment  to  some  400  or  500  men. 
Reclamation  and  Irrigation  Plans. 
A.  H.  Rhodes,  Lewis  A.  Garnett  andChas. 
F.  Reed  are  the  Trustees  of  this  company, 
and  Capt.  William  Blanchard  is  managing 
counsel.     These  parties  own  42,000  acres  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands.     The  district 
contains     72,000     acres,    commencing    at 
Knight's  Landing  on  the   south   and   run- 
ning   to    Upper    Sycamore  Slough    (near 
Bridgeport) ,  40  miles  distant  by  the  river. 
The  imaginary  line  (see  engraving)  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  is  to 
represent  the  course  of  the  levee  now  con- 
structing, which  will   be   some   five   miles 
shorter  than  the  course  of  the  river.     J.  M. 
Lemon,  Esq.,  of   Suisun,  is  the  contractor 
of  this  immense  undertaking,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will   cost  $140,000,  or  about 
$2  per  acre,  to  reclaim. 

The  levee  is  built  four  feet  high,  20  feet 

wide   on  the   bottom  by  four  feet  wide  on 

top.     About   15   miles  are  now  completed, 

and  weather  permitting,  the   entire  work 

will  be  completed  by  the  last  of  this  month 

Tanuai-y) .     A  small  portion  of  this  island, 

it  above  the  Yolo  county  line,  and  known 

the   "Mormon   Basin,"   has   been   pre- 

•ly  reclaimed,  and  produced  40 bushels 

eat  to  the  acre  last  year.     At  the  wp- 

.    end   of  the   island,  some  seven  miles 

south   of   Colusa,  this  same   company  are 

putting  three  large   dams  in   the   Upper 

Sycamore  Slough,  and  erecting  flumes,  for 

the   purpose  of  irrigating  this  entire  tract 

'^g  the  driest  season.     The   imaginary 

.^.^m  the  extreme  west  of  the  engraving 

.jsents  the   high   land,  to  which  point 

company's  claims  extend.     The  sup- 

^n  is,  that  if  this   comjiany  are  suc- 

1  and  thoroughly  reclaim  this  section 

k      I  is  now  not  worth   one  dollar  per 

!,;,,     in  one  season  it  will  be  worth  $15 

fjji       e — a  splendid  fortune  for  its  pro- 

Ififi         and  perfectly  feasible  of  success. 

''.    Reed    conceived    the   original 

.  ^  .d  sought  capitalists  in  San  Fran- 

/ho  joined  him  in  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Reed's  Ranch. 

jroposes  personally  to  seed  1,000  acres 

eat  and   500  acres  in  barley.     He  has 

18  ranch  stock  of  various  kinds,  in- 

ing  the  best  breeds  extant.     He  pur- 

«d  of  Col.  Younger,  of  San  Jose,  his 

•oughbred  bull,  "Jeflf  Davis,"  paying 

•efor  «1,000.     This  bull  received  the 

t  premium  at  our  last  State  Fair.     He 


also  purchased  of  J.  Guill,  of  Chico,  his 
thoroughbred  cow,  "  Nellie,"  for  $500.  In 
addition,  he  has  numerous  breeds  of  thor- 
oughbred horned  cattle.  Of  horses,  he  has 
colts  of  the  Black  Hawk  breed,  sired  by 
Black  Eagle,  a  horse  which  Mr.  Reed  pur- 
chased of  Jones  &  Rochnell,  of  Vermont, 
for  $5,000.  On  Mr.  Reed's  place  he  has  a 
steam  engine,  which  is  used  for  supplying 
his  house  with  water  ;  also  for  the  stock  in 
his  fields.  The  water  from  the  tanks  sup- 
plies a  fountain  in  front  of  his  residence, 
and  then  passes  by  pipes  to  his  fields  for  the 
young  stock.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  warehouse  in  the  town,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  over  5,000  tons.  The  speci- 
men of  wheat  I  send  you,  is  called  2'ow- 
selle;  and  from  seven  pounds  sowed  by  C. 
Barney  (3%  miles  southwest  of  Knight's 
Landing) ,  240  pounds  were  reaped.  The 
specimen   of   seven  i^ounds  was  from  the 


5-inch  face  and  2  J;^ -inch  jjitcli,  in  which 
works  a  10-inch  pinion,  which  is  connected 
with  the  engine  by  a  combination  of  gear- 
ing so  arranged  that  by  the  working  of  four 
clutches  the  machine  can  be  propelled 
either  forward  or  back  from  one  to  10  miles 
in  10  hours,  withoixt  any  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  speed  of  the  engine.  The 
hind  wheels  are  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  face,  work  loose  on  a  crooked  axle 
similar  to  the  hind  axle  of  our  large  city 
trucks.  The  hind  part  of  the  machine 
rests  on  a  rocker  placed  on  this  axle,  to 
which  are  attached  tiller-chains,  which  pass 
around  the  forward  end  of  the  machine  and 
are  worked  by  a  worm  gear  with  a  crank, 
which  guides  or  steers  the  whole  machine. 
A  few  feet  forward  of  the  middle  of  the 
machine  is  an  iron  wheel,  seven  feet  in  di- 
ameter, to  which  are  attached  four  knives, 
angular-shaped,  and  which  extends  12  inches 


Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
to  Chas.  F.  Reed,  Esq.,  and  $5  per  ounce 
was  refused  for  the  same  at  the  last  Chico 
Fair.  This  wheat  will  average  65  pounds 
per  bushel. 

At  Knight's  Landing,  Messrs.  Rhodes, 
Eves  &  Co.  own  a  very  fine  flouring  mill, 
run  by  a  40-horse  power  engine,  and  turn 
out  about  20,000  barrels  of  flour  annually, 
besides  ground  feed,  barley,  corn  meal, 
etc.  Messrs.  Laugenour  &  Brownell,  of 
this  place,  are  the  principal  shippers  of 
wheat,  barley  and  wool.  For  the  12 
months  just  past,  10,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  25  tons  of  wool  were  shipped. 
The  cajiacity  of  their  waiehouses  is  9,000 
tons. 

Fletcher's  Steam  Ditcher. 
A.  Fletcher's  steam  ditcher,  now  success- 
fully at  work  ditching  on  the  farm  of  Chas. 
F.  Reed,  is  41  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  high,  has  an  upright  boiler  (8  feet 
long,  44  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  109 
2-inch  tubes) ,  attached  to  which  are  two 
engines  of  7-inch  bore  and  12-inch  stroke, 
which  with  100  pounds  of  steam  and  150 
revohitions,  give  24%  horse-power.  The 
machine  stands  on  four  wheels.  The  for- 
ward or  propelling  wheels  are  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  with  2-foot  face,  and  are  attached 
to  the  forward  shaft  like  the  driving  wheels 
of  a  locomotive.  To  one  of  these  wheels  is 
attached  an  internal  gear,  6-feet  diameter, 


each  way  laterally.  This  wheel  j  evolves 
about  30  times  a  minute,  ciitting  a  ditch 
two  feet  wide  and  4%  feet  deep.  Upon 
each  side  of  this  ctitting  wheel  are  knives 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel 
upward  and  outward,  like  the  sword  cutter 
of  a  plow,  which  trim  the  oiiter  edge  or 
side  of  the  ditch,  and  give  the  slope,  or 
flare,  as  desired.  Following  this  wheel  is 
a  scrai>er,  the  point  of  which  comes  under 
the  wheel,  and  extending  backwards  and 
upwards  is  an  apron  or  belt  of  india  rubber, 
two  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  wheel  drops 
the  dirt,  cut  and  piilverized  fine.  This  is 
carried  back  and  up  to  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine, where  it  drops  on  to  a  top  or  side 
apron,  which  carries  it  to  either  side  of  the 
ditch.  This  side  apron  is  arranged  so  that 
it  will  carry  the  dirt  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  by  moving  a  clutch.  As  the  cutting 
apparatus  is  working,  the  whole  machine  is 
moving  forward,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
it  does  is  regulated  by  giving  it  a  fast  or  a 
slow  motion  forward,  without  changing 
the  speed  of  the  engines.  It  costs  about 
$5,000,  weighs  seven  or  eight  tons,  and 
was  constriicted  by  I.  H.  Small,  corner  of 
Beale  and  Market  streets.  San  Francisco. 
Woodland. 
Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  this  (Yolo) 
county,  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  towns, 
for  its  size,  in  the  State.  It  probably  con- 
tains 1,000  inhabitantSi    Over  two-thirds 


of  its  buildings  are  fire-proof  brick. 
They  have  as  fine  .county  buildings  here  as 
anywhere  in  the  interior ;  a  splendid  col- 
lege building,  ranking  among  the  first  in 
the  State,  not  only  as  to  size,  beauty  and 
material,  but  also  in  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  its  pupils  ;  also  a  fine  bank,  known 
as  the  Bank  of  Woodland,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000;  and  several  manufacto- 
ries. The  Yolo  Brewery  building  and 
its  surrounding  shrubbery  is  a  noticeable 
feature  near  the  suburbs.  Jas.  Sibley 
manufactures  all  kinds  of  doors,  sasll, 
scroll  work,  sawing  and  planing;  and 
C.  Elliott,  Esq.,  manufactures  all  kinds 
of  carriages,  buggies,  sulkies,  ex- 
press and  lumber  wagons,  also  Hiller  & 
Elliott's  patent  improved  carriage  con- 
.struction,  of  which  an  illustration  with  full 
comments  were  published  in  your  issue  of 
September  24th.  Mr.  E.  employs  reg- 
ularly 10  men,  andiias  on  hand  specimens 
of  nearly  every  vehicle  known  in  his  splen- 
did two-story  flre-i)roof  brick  building,  (50 
feet  deep  by  84  feet  front,  situated  in  tli<' 
upper  end  of  the  village,  on  its  principal 
street.  Gray  &  Wood  are  the  principal 
dealers  in  hardware  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  Dr.  D.  D.  Hunter  presides 
over  its  best  hotel.  l.  p.  mc. 

San   Francisco   Notion  versus   Boston 
Notion. 

Eds.  Peess  : — In  your  last  issue,  you 
notice  a  Boston  device  by  which  runaway 
horses  can  be  instantly  detached  from  their 
carriage.  But  is  not  the  San  Francisco  in- 
vention of  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  (recently  pat- 
ented through  your  oflice) ,  by  which  runa- 
way horses  can  be  instantly  checked  and 
controlled  and  kept  by  tlie  carriage,  infi- 
nitely preferable?  Detached  runaway- 
horses  may  do  much  harm  to  others,  biit 
Le  Plongeon's  contrivance  prevents  all 
this.  His  halter  is  cheap,  can  be  fitted  to 
any  bridle,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
It  can  be  found  at  Main  &  Winchester's, 
Battery  street. 

[Personally,  we  should  greatlyprefer  Dr. 
Le  Plongeon's  method  to  the  other,  and 
coincide  fully  in  the  opinion  of  our  corres- 
pondent in  believing  that  it  is  at  least 
"well  worthy  of  a  trial."— Eds.  Peess. J 


Cool  Impudence. 

A  couple  of  New  York  lawyers  send  us  a 
request  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  our 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  they  will  obtain  di- 
vorces anywhere,  anyhow  and  for  anybody, 
and  without  any  publicity.  We  suppose 
the  last  means  that  they  propose  to  obtain 
divorces  without  the  knowledge  of  more 
than  one  of  the  parties  interested. 

This  matter  of  obtaining  divorces  seems 
to  be  quite  a  flourishing  business  in  the 
States  beyond  the  mountains.  Almost  e\- 
ery  day  we  see  accounts  of  most  disgrace- 
ful events  of  the  kind.  To  such  a  shame- 
ful extent  are  these  things  carried  on,  that 
people  are  becoming  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  strong  measures  in  the  matter; 
and  one  New  York  judge  has  deelai-ed  from 
the  bench  that  he  will  mete  out  heavy  pun- 
ishment to  legal  parties  who  carry  through 
the  improper  divorce  cases  by  unrighteous 
means. 

However  our  Pacific  Coast  population 
may  compare  in  other  respects  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  attained  there  in  this  re- 
spect. We  consider  it  exceedingly  cool, 
not  to  say  imi^udent,  on  the  part  of  the 
lawyers  referred  to,  to  send  us  such  a  projj- 
osition ;  and  as  wo  do  not  propose  to  play 
the  part  of  pimps,  wo  decline  inserting 
their  advertisement. 

Interesting  Tide  Fioukes. — The  height 
of  the  tide  is  from  5  to  12  feet  on  our  At- 
lantic coast,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  the 
centrnji  Pacific  ocean.  In  tlieBayof  Fundy 
it  is  from  50  to  70  feet.  At  this  last  locality 
the  waters  of  the  in-coming  tide  are  raised 
so  high  that,  as  they  advance,  they  seem  to 
bo  pouring  down  a  slope  in  a  turbid  water- 
fall of  great  extent.  In  the  Tsien-tang 
River,  in  China,  the  advancing  wave 
rushes  on  like  anadvantung  cataract,  4  or  5 
miles  broad  and  30  feet  high,  and  speeds 
up  the  stream  for  80  miles  at  a  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour!  The  change  from  ebb  to 
flood  tide  is  almost  instantaneous.  In  the 
Amazon  river,  the  incoming  tide  passes  up 
the  stream  in  five  or  six  waves,  each  12  to  15 
feet  high,  which  follow  ono  another  in 
rapid  succession. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

FOB  TUB  PRESS — BY  DB.  E.  S.  CABE. 
|ProJ.  ol  Cheiulsir)-  «nd  Agriculture  in  the  University 

of  California.] 

As  tlie  Army  Scout,  ivho  goes  before  to 
report  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  though  he 
claims  no  capacity  for  generalship,  feels 
himself  as  truly  a  soldier  as  any  man  in 
the  ranks,  so  I  who  do  not  own  a  foot  of 
land,  offer  you  some  reflections  upon  the 
needs  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Communities,  gathered  during  twenty 
years  hard  lighting  in  the  cause  of  Indus- 
trial Education. 

I  claim  too  as  earlj'  and  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  pursuit  as  the  sage  of 
the  New  York  Tribmie,  for  I  have  ploughed 
when  ploughing  was  not  a  pleasant  ride 
over  flowing  fields,  and  mowed  among 
boulders  and  Canada  tliistles  where  every 
bushel  of  corn  cost  more  in  patience  and 
muscle  than  a  ship  load  of  California  grain. 
I  could  match  Mr.  Greeley's  experience  on 
the  barren  hills  of  New  Hampshire  with 
my  own  on  the  Manor  of  Kenssahier;  I 
also  know  the  hardness,  the  unattractive- 
ness  of  farm  work ;  yet  at  the  Summit  of 
Life,  looking  at  the  ground  I  have  passed 
over,  and  comparing  the  farmer's  life  with 
other  callings,  I  can  say  there  it  none  as 
useful,  on  the  whole  as  pleasurable,  or 
which  rightly  understood  and  followed, 
calls  into  such  constant  exercise  the  whole 
range  of  human  faculties.  It  holds  this 
l)lace  in  the  Oldest  Scriptures  the  Oldest 
Literatures,  and  yet  there  is  no  question 
of  more  vital  imi^ortance  before  the  Nation 
to-day,  than  this.  How  shall  we  educate 
our  youth  so  that  there  shall  V)e  more  farm- 
ers and  more  mecfianics  in  the  land  ?  How 
shall  we  raise  their  pursuits  to  the  rank 
they  deserve  in  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Sciences  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  eulogise  a  calling 
whose  votaries  forsake  it  with  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  whose  children  turn  from  it 
with  ill  concealed  disgust.  Congress 
might  give  every  acre  of  the  unappropri- 
ated pulilic  domain  to  found  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Colleges,  making  them  not 
only  free  but  giving  a  bonus  ol  lands  as  a 
reward  of  attendance  and  their  halls  would 
remain  empty,  until  the  relations  of  labor 
to  Human  Nature  are  understood  and  car- 
ried out,  until  out  of  a  sense  of  loss,  failure 
and  one  sidedness,  the  farmers  shall  resolve 
that  his  children  be  as  carefully  cultured  as 
thefields,  that  they  shall  grow  up  in  pleas- 
ant homes,  and  until  he '  lays  up  '  for  them — 
not  dollars  and  cents  alone,  but '  capital  for 
after  pleasures  of  thought  and  memory.' 

Let  us  reason  together  about  this  busi- 
ness of  Agriculture ;  wherein  does  it  fail  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Human  Nature — the 
higher  nature  ?  Why  are  we  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  elsewhere,  looking  to  the  more 
degraded  classes  of  foreigners  for  perma- 
nent laborers  in  our  important  industries  ? 
Is  there  any  real  antagonism  between  labor 
and  culture,  or  is  it  only  l)ecause  labor  is 
of  the  hands  alone,  and  not  of  hands  and 
heart  and  brain,  together,  that  it  stultifies 
and  belittles  us  V 

The  whole  educational  world  has  been 
roused,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  growing  distaste  of  Ameri- 
can youth  for  those  employments  most  vi- 
tal to  the  public  welfare.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  some  of  the  primary  truths 
of  social  science,  such  as  this — the  founda- 
tion must  be  as  solid  as  the  superstructure.  If 
the  people  who  live  liy  and  represent  our 
great  industries  are  ignorant  and  unculti- 
vated, we  can  build  over  them  no  political 
or  social  edifice  which  will  endure.  There 
can  be  no  healthy,  living  community  which 
is  not  made  so  by  the  life  blood  of  intelli- 
gence circulating  freely  through  all  its 
members,  the  Church  and  College  and 
Factory  and  Farm ,  must  be  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  each  other,  ere  either 
can  render  their  best  to  Human  Science. 

How  shall  we  bring  this  about?  The 
Sal  ration  that  is  to  say,  the  Civilization  of 
California  depends  upon  doing  it,  for 
whether  she  will  or  no,  California  must  be 
the  center  of  vast  forces,  either  of  incalcu- 
lable good  or  evil. 

I  reply — Bi/  education ;  and  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  mere  scihooling;  but  a  training 
which  shall  ennoble  labor  until  the  meas- 
ure of  service  becomes  the  measure  of 
greatness. 

This  training  ought  to  begin  with  life, 
and  the  father  and  mother  should  be  the 
first  teachers.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
natural  and  unnatural  curiosities  in  my 
day,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  child  who 


hated  the  country,  or  who  did  not  think  it 
lovely  to  live  on  a  farm.  If  you  can  find 
just  the  place  where  your  boy  and  girl 
begin  to  develop  a  contrary  sentiment,  you 
will  know  exactly  the  seat  of  a  trouble  in 
your  home  or  your  neighborhood  that 
needs  remedy,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  will  find  it  to  be  this: — You  have  left 
the  social  nature  of  man,  and  this  ought  to 
be  a  very  large  j)art  of  him,  out  of  the 
account. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  young  per- 
sons, at  the  age  when  social  attractions  are 
the  strongest,  to  be  willing  to  dig  and 
delve,  and  submit  to  the  privations  which 
many  remember  as  a  part  of  their  own 
youth,  but  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  past 
condition  of  things.  When  I  remember 
how  oft^n  the  growing  boy  was  overworked, 
how  short  his  time  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion, the  disadvantage  with  which  he  en- 
tei-ed  cultivated  society,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  farmer's  son  turns  toward  other 
occupations,  or  that  the  ceaseless  cares  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  in  homes  where  beanty 
had  not  softened  the  hard  outlines  of  utili- 
ty, should  discourage  and  disgust  her 
daughters.  Families  who  have  struggled 
long  and  hard  to  gain  a  competency,  no 
sooner  accomidish  this  than  the  country 
home  is  abandoned  for  town  life — where  it 
is  thought  there   is   more   to   be   enjoyed. 

The  love  of  country  life  seems  to  be  dying 
out  among  Americans.  What  shall  we  do 
to  make  our  paternal  acres  represent  here, 
as  they  do  in  Europe,  social  standing,  in- 
telligence, leisure  and  culture  ?  The 
highest  ambition  of  the  European  emi- 
grant is  ownership  of  his  land  ;  we  must 
confess  to  the  lack  of  this  sentiment  among 
the  higher  classes  of  our  own  people — a 
fact  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  which 
augurs  ill  for  our  future  prosperity. 

There  are  manj'  places  in  the  West  where 
the  social  and  political  economist  might 
have  learned  valuable  lessons  in  the  last  25 
or  30  years.  One  of  these  is  a  portion  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Rock  Kiver  in  Wisconsin, 
which  within  my  own  remembrance  has 
been  twice  colonized — once  from  New  York 
and  New  England,  the  advance  of  the  wave 
which  settled  Michigan — and  secondly  by 
Germans  and  Scandinavians.  The  first 
came  and  took  up  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  they  cropped  year  after  year  with 
wheat,  burning  their  straw  and  returning 
nothing  to  the  soil.  They  cut  down  the 
sparse  timber  of  the  oak  openings,  and  the 
climate  being  unfavorable  to  fruit-growing, 
left  nothing  in  its  place.  By  the  time  their 
lands  were  well  fenced,  comfortaVde  houses 
and  barns  and  school  houses  erected,  and 
chills  and  fever  had  been  subdued,  they 
discovered  that  their  crops  were  not  so 
heavy  as  formerly — there  were  more  fre- 
quent droughts,  more  "chinch  bugs." 

Many  of  the  pioneers  sold  out  at  a  great 
sacrifice  and  went  to  repeat  the  same  prac- 
tice in  Missouri,  Kansas,  or  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  or  sunk  personal  influence  and  capi- 
tal in  the  towns  in  attempts  to  lead  a  life 
for  which  their  previous  habits  unfitted 
them.  Meanwhile  the  hardy  Norwegian 
peasants  who  had  taken  up  the  less  desira- 
ble portions  of  wild  land,  sa-vdng,  in  Euro- 
pean fashion,  every  scrap  of  manure,  plant- 
ing trees  and  vines,  and  settling  more  in 
communities,  grew  rich,  and  in  many  cases 
were  able  to  buy  up  the  improved  home- 
steads of  their  American  neighbors,  until 
in  some  locations  the  entire  nationality  of 
a  district  has  been  changed — certainly  not 
for  the  worse,  if  the  accelerated  increase  of 
the  population,  and  the  value  of  the  land 
are  considered.  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota have  gained  immensely  in  gaining 
this  home-making  element.  In  our  own 
State  we  have  a  notable  example,  in  the 
thrifty  town  of  Anaheim,  of  the  results  of 
social,  in  contrast  with  isolated  settlements. 

Whenever  wo  become  alive  to  our  own 
real  interest  we  shall  be  less  greedy  of  im- 
mediate gains,  more  craving  of  neighbors 
than  of  acres.  We  shall  learn  to  apply  the 
principles  of  co-operation  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  machinery  and  in  supplying 
food  and  clothing  fo*  our  households. 

The  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  pros- 
perity of  such  communities  as  that  of  Vine- 
land,  proves  a  genuine  love  for  rural  life, 
where  it  is  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
social  privileges.  And  so  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  city  population  towards  suburban 
life,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of  our  num- 
erous homestead  associations,  is  another 
proof  that  Nature  is  still  consistent  with 
herself. 

In  these  cases  Horticulture,  the  original 
fine  art,  which  weaves  a  web  of  beauty 
around  the  lowliest  home,  becomes  the  link 
uniting  city  with  country.  The  cultivation 
of  the  small  garden  spot,  its  harvest  of  pure 
and  simple  pleasures  begets  a  longing  for 
the  wider  fields  and  freer  life  of  the  farm. 

To  the  stranger  in  California,  the  clump 
of  lillies  blooming  in  mid  winter  by  every 
cottage  door,  the  vines  wreathed  around 


porch  and  window  six»ak  more  for  the  char- 
I  acter  of  her  people  than  the  product  of  her 
mines  or  the  wealth  of  her  commerce. 

No  social  organization,  however  attractire, 
vill  suffice  permanently  to  elevate  our  indus- 
tries; this  can  be  done  only  though  education. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  con- 
cerning "book  farming,"  and  that  mother 
wit  and  plenty  of  manure  are  considered 
the  great  essentials  of  successful  agricul- 
ture. That  kind  of  farming  has  hiul  its 
day,  just  as  pans  and  rockers  have  had  their 
day  in  mining. 

When  you  think  that  science  is  simply 
tlie  record  of  experience  in  these  matters, 
giving  the  reasons  why — a  history,  so  to 
speak,  of  experiments  and  their  results  ; 
when  you  think  whether  it  would  be  gain 
or  loss  to  have  all  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journals  and  manuals  re- 
moved, all  statistical  information  withheld, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  left  to  tra- 
dition, you  are  prepared  to  estimate  what 
science  has  done  and  is  doing  for  us.  Still 
more,  my  "practical"  friend,  go  back  to 
the  implements  which  your  grandfather, 
who  was  "no  fool,  sir,"  hoed  and  harvested 
and  "thrashed"  with,  buy  a  little  wheel 
and  a  big  wheel,  and  a  reel  and  a  loom  and 
a  dye  tub  for  your  wife,  and  tell  me,  after 
using  them  a  year,  what  you  think  of  the 
service  which  inventors  of  machinery,  and 
improvers  of  the  varieties  of  plants,  and 
discoverers  sent  out  by  our  institutions  to 
find  whatever  can  be  impressed  into  man's 
service,  and  neu-sjjajjer  7nen  are  worth  to 
the  world. 

When  I  meet  a  mechanic  who  points  to 
successful  men  who  have  made  their  lucky 
hits  without  much  education,  and  who  is 
inclined  to  follow  his  calling  in  a  mindless, 
empirical  way,  realizing  none  of  its  con- 
nections with  great  material  and  social 
laws,  I  say,  "  My  friend,  all  your  interests 
are  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  have  built  up 
vast  fortunes,  secured  to  themselves  mo- 
noi^olies,  maile  peace  and  war,  burdened 
you  with  taxation  in  spite  of  you,  because 
your  craft  has  been  only  handicraft."  An  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  will  drive  the  in- 
dustrial classes  to  Education,  should  all 
other  motives  fail. 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a  gulf 
between  th.'  abstract  and  practical  sides  of 
Agi-iculture ;  a  gulf  pretty  much  bridged 
over,  however,  in  those  countries  where 
this  pursuit  is  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  honored.  Tliis  has  been  done  by  a 
S3-8tem  of  instruction  which,  by  infusing  it 
with  actual  knowledge  of  facts  and  prini-i- 
ples,  has  made  it  intelligent,  and  raised  its 
rank  to  that  of  the  professions. 

A  Native  Evebgeeen  Obnamental 
Shbub,  and  Hedoe-i>lant. — The  Ceracus 
illicifolia — a  native  of  our  coast  mountains — 
called  by  some  the  California  Holly,  is  one 
of  the  finest  lawn  shrubs,  at  this  season  of 
the  year  to  be  seen  in  our  travels.  It  stands 
close  shearing  and  may  be  trained  in  al- 
most any  shajie,  to  suit  the  taste.  The  fa- 
vorite style  seems  to  be  a  conical  shaj)e 
with  the  base  close  to  the  ground;  although 
it  is  liable  to  get  thin  in  its  lower  branches 
if  not  raised  a  foot  higher.  Its  natural 
habit  of  growth  is  umbrella-form. 

This  plant  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
hedging,  and  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  stand- 
ard ornamental  hedge  plant.  The  leaves 
are  a  bright  clear  green,  sharply  serrated, 
and  quite  dense,  when  properly  trained. 
Even  throughout  the  summer  months  it  is 
a  beautiful  shrub,  but  during  the  winter, 
when  desciduous  trees  are  bare,  the  Ceracus 
illicilfolia  is  a  pleasing  attraction  wherever 
planted.  The  best  bight  to  train  this  plant 
in  hedge  is  about  three  to  four  feet.  It 
then  shows  a  vigorous  face  without  being 
either  scattering  or  stunted. 

Salt  Bctteb  in  England  is  considered 
very  little  better  than  hog's  lard,  and  is 
never  brought  to  any  respectable  person's 
table.  It  is  used  occasionally  on  toast,  and 
a  good  deal  in  making  pastry,  but  fresh 
butter  and  fresh  meat  are  eaten  by  every- 
body in  comfortable  circumstances,  except 
that  cold  boiled  ham  and  ra.shers  of  broiled 
bacon  are  very  common  for  the  breakfast. 

SuoaR  from  Sweet  Potatoes. — A  gen- 
tleman in.  New  Orleans  from  52  jiounds  of 
sweet  potatoes,  with  rude  machinery  for 
extracting  the  juice,  and  by  the  lu'idition  of 
some  ingredient  known  only  to  himself, 
has  lately  made  two  and  three-quarters 
gallons  of  beautiful  golden  syrup.  He 
thinks  he  can  make  it  at  a  less  price  than 
cane  syrup. 
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MANURING  LANDS  IN  I  CALIFORNIA. 

The  proper  time  to  applyj  |ianure  to  land 
in  California,  where  dry  ai^  rainy  seasons 
follow  each  other,  is  in  the  /all  or  early  win- 
ter. The  rains  then  dissolve  and  carry  its 
soluble  salts— the  strength  of  the  manure— 
into  the  soil.  Land  that  in  freshly  plowed, 
and  lays  rough  in  furrows,  is  in  the  liest 
condition  to  receive  its  unpply  of  manure. 
It  is  a»lmis.sable  to  spnad  that  from  the 
stable  upon  the  surface,  and  either  let  it 
lay  exposed,  or  else  light  >y  work  it  into  the 
surface  soil— the  latter  is  preferable. 

Thoroughly  rotted  maniire  may  be  plow- 
ed under;  but  it  is  besfc^ot  the  first  season 
to  deejily  cover  coars. J  iinnure  and  straw. 
It  does  not  so  readiie  iil«V)mpose  lieneath 
as  upon  the  surface  ionk  soil.  During 
summer,  coarse  ma''"''  x  feVon  or  near  the 
surface,  acts  as  a  nig  ^^  <  soAto  protect  the 
under  soil  from  dVioal-  li;  while  if  fal- 
lowed deejjly  under,  it  )&ves  the  soil  in 
such  loo.se  condition  that  it  dries  out  soon- 
er, and  the  capilary  action  from  below  is 
also  retarded.  On  land  that  is  to  be  irri- 
gated, this  latter  consideration  is  of  less 
importance. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  manures  should 
be  regarded  of  equal  iajpoitance  to  the 
chemical.  The  latter  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  such  portion!  as  are  held  in 
solution  in  water,  alongM-ith  the  earthy 
salts  of  the  disintegrated  soil. 

Plants  never  eat;  they  drink,  and  breathe. 

There  is  no  country  where  good  manure, 
pro])erly  applied,  will  make  a^better  show- 
ing than  in  this  state;  but  there  are  alwaj's 
conditions  of  soil  and  seasons,  as  well  as  of 
the  manure,  that  must  be  understood  and 
observed,  to  obtain  the  liest  results. 

The  lands  on  this  co.a.st,  generally,  are 
sadly  lacking  in  the  vegetjible  mould  so  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  the  soil  where  it  is 
cropped  year  after  year.  This  want  may 
be  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  plowing 
under  the  straw,  now  so  generally  buried. 
Green  crops,  and  barnyard  manure,  might 
also  be  profitably  employed  in  the  same 
way  in  many  localities.  But  where  manure 
is  to  be  plowed  under  in  land  exposed  to 
drouth,  it  should  be  as  uniformly  distrib- 
uted as  possible,  and. also  l)e  plowed  nnder 
before  the  rains  are  over,  Bo  that  the  soil 
can  settle;  otherwise  the  ground  will  soon 
dry  down  to  the  buried  straw  or  manure, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
detrimental,  rather  than  otherwise  to  the 
growing  crop. 

One  intelligent  farmer,  who  had  a  field 
that  was  quite  foul,  and  which  had  been 
impoverished  by  constijct  cropping,  met 
with  complete  success,  by  the  following 
treatment  :^He  thoroughly  jilowed  his  land 
in  earlj'  winter,  then  spread  it  over  with 
ordinary  stable  manure  —a  generous  coat- 
ing— and  harrowed  it  well  in.  A  splendid 
crop  of  weeds  sprung  up  from  the  soil  and 
manure.  When  they  were  a  few  inches 
high — in  March — he  sowed  on  his  seed, 
and  then,  with  a  large  plow-tf)oth  cultiva- 
tor, gratled  to  a  2^^  inch  cut  in  depth,  cul- 
tivated and  cross  cultivated  his  laud, 
covering  the  seed  gi-ain  and  destroyir 
weeds.  The  grain  came  up  clean 
made  a  large  yield  of  superior  qualit; 

The  Cad.  State  Agbicudtttbaij  Soc 
holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the  elcctio 
officers  in  Sacramento  on  the  27th,  as 
be  seen  by  notice  in  another  column, 
hope  members  will   manifest  sufficient 
terest  to  secure  a  large  attendance  and  ad 
progressive  measures  which  shall  increi 
the  vigor  and  usefulness  of  the  society, 

AoEICULTUBAIi      IMPLEMENTS. — A      JOI^ 

stock  company  is  in  contemplation  in  8a 
ramento  for  the  manufacture  of  agri<Miltuil 
al  implements  in  that  city  on  an  extensivi 
scale.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  directioil 
and  can  bo  madi!  to  pay. 

Fiftv  Dollabs  to  the  Acre.— Mr.  C. 
M.  Opdyke  informs  the  Santa  Barbara! 
/'re.?.'!  that  he  has  sold  squashes  from  2% 
acres  of  ground  to  the  amount  of  $100,  | 
after  taking  out  enough  for  his  own  use. 


'  ^ 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  POPPY- 

[By  Db.  L.  Ijanszweeet.] 

A  recent  analysis  of  a  sample  of  opium 
obtained  from  poppies  raised  in  Novato, 
Marin  County,  by  Mr.  Baudrye,  proves 
that  with  proper  care  the  culture  of  the 
poppy  for  opium,  and  oil  from  its  seeds, 
would  be  remunerative  to  the  California 
agriculturist.  Although  the  amount  of 
morjjhia  in  this  sample  was  only  5.75  per 
cent., — a  small  percentage  compared  to  the 
yield  obtained  from  oi^ium  produced  in 
Hancock,  Vermont,  by  Mr.  Bobbins, 
15.75  per  cent.,  as  stated  in  the  Alta,  Nov. 
2d,  1870;  still,  even  this  yield  shows  that 
opium  of  excellent  quality  can  be  produced 
in  this  state. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  article  dejiends  on  the 
richness  of  morphia  and  other  alcaloides, 
which  yield  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  poppy  is  cultivat- 
ed, the  quality  and  quantity  of  manure 
emisloyed,  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  pod 
from  which  it  has  been  gathered,  and  the 
atmospheric  influences  to  which  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy  is  subject.  For  these 
reasons  comparative  analyses  of  the  sevei-al 
samples  of  opium  obtained  in  this  state 
would  be  the  most  valuable,  as  such  analy- 
ses would  decide  the  most  favorable  place 
for  the  culture  of  the  poppy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy;  still 
the  following  summary  of  experiments 
made  in  France,  since  1855,  has  established 
the  facts: — 

Ist.  That  French  opium  may  be  jjlaced, 
as  to  qiiality,  by  the  side  of  the  best  opium 
from  the  Levant;  the  chances  of  adultera- 
tions being  much  greater  for  the  latter. 

2d.  That  its  extraction  is  remtinerative 
and  easy. 

3d.  According  to  the  analysis  of  H.  H. 
Benard  and  Deschamjis  the  percentage  of 
morphia  in  this  indigenous  oiiium  was  from 
16  to  22. 

dth.  That  Messrs.  Benard  and  Cottas,  of 
Paris,  have  intimated  to  the  cultivators  of 
La  Somme,  one  of  the  dej^artments  of 
France  where  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
has  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  (over 
40,000  acres)  that  all  the  opium  they  col- 
lect will  be  received  by  them  at  the  price 
of  $16  to  #20  per  kilogramme,  2.2  i)ounds, 
according  to  its  quality. 

The  yield  of  seed  upon  the  above  acres 
was  385,168  bushels,  valued  at  4,480,000 
francs,  which  gives  an  average  of  352 
francs,  or  about  $30  per  hectare.  2% 
acres. 

The  value  of  the  opium  crop  is  on  the 
increase.  The  expenses  of  extraction  vary 
from  $4  to  $6  per  kilogramme  for  dry  and 
marketable  opium.  The  price  varies  from 
$14  to  $15,  at  a  standard  of  10  per  cent,  of 
morphia  only.  Two  kilogrammes  of  the 
milky  juice,  containing  oi)ium,  yield  about 
one  kilogramme  of  diy  opium.  It  is  ad- 
visable, to  facilitate  the  keei)ing  of  the 
ground  in  order  as  well  as  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  oi^ium,  that  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  rows  at  intervals  of  from  eight 
inches  to  nearly  a  foot. 

By  encouraging  this  new  production  an 
important  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
country  population,  by  the  employment  it 
would  afford  to  women  and  children,  who 
are  more  ajDt  to  this  work  than  men.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  encouragement 
woiild  be  to  difl'use  information  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  show  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it  by  every  possible  means. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  engage  instructed 
teachers  to  practise  their  pupils  some  hours 
for  a  few  days  in  incising  the  capsules  and 
collecting  the  juice.  Much  time,  other- 
wise lost  by  many,  would  thus  be  utilized 
and  rewarded  with  immediate  profit. 

As  soon  as  the  incision  is  made  the  juice 
flows  out  and  may  be  collected.  In  24 
hours  it  is  dry.  The  stock  of  tools  requir- 
ed for  the  extraction  is  of  the  simplest 
kind: — a  knife  and  one  or  two  plates  would 
be  all  that  would  be  needed. 

The  greatest  yield  of  good  opium  in  In- 
dia is  stated  at  41  i)ounds  per  acre,  and  the 
average  at  20  to  25  pounds.  To  this  opium 
is  frequently  added  an  inferior  matter,  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  the  poppy  heads  to 
liressure,  and  even  by  boiling  the  heads  in 
water  and  concentrating  the  extract.  The 
percentage  of  morphine  in  the  opium  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  smoking  is  from  two  to 
five.  As  already  stated,  the  commercial 
value  of  opium  depends  on  its  richness  of 
morphia,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
average  percentage  of  this  alcaloid  in 
opium  in  soft  or  dry  state,  and  may  be  a 


guide  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  varieties 
to  cultivate: 

Average  Percentage  of  Morphia  in  various  Opium. 

Soft  Dry 

State.  State. 

Turkish  or  Constantinople  Opium 12.35  14.78 

Smyrna  or  Anatolia 12.35  14.72 

Alexandria  or  Egypt 6  00  8.20 

Persia  (containing  8  per  ct.  of  Narcotine)  11.37 

India.  Benares,  Putna,  Malwa 6.50 

Algeria 12.00 

French  Department  of  Landes    (General 

Lamarque) 18.00 

French    Departme  t    of    Loir   and    Cher 

White  Poppy  (E.  De  Morgan) 14.99  17.22 

French  Purple  Poppy  (Aubergier  of  Cler- 
mont)    14.96 

French  Pavot  oeillette  (Odeph) 21.00 

Do         do          do      (Benard  d'  -Amieus)  17.22 

Do         do         do     (Kenard)  22.88 

Do         do          do      (E.  De  Morgan) 15.00  17.30 

Do         do          do      (LePage  de  Gisors)   13.79  15.46 

Three  varieties  of  poppies  are  cultivated 
in  France  under  the  following  names: — 
Pavot  a'  liuile,  Pavot  noir,  Paoot  oeillette. 
According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Eoun, 
of  Eochefort,  the  Pavot  oeillette  furnishes 
the  best  opium. 

The  consumjition  of  opium  by  the  Chi- 
nese in  California  is  estimated  at  over  2,000 
pounds  monthly.  The  value  obtained  by 
Mr.  Baudrye,  for  his  California  opium,  from 
a  Chinese  firm  in  this  city  was  at  the  rate  of 
fieven  dollars  per  pound.  From  the  seeds  a 
better  and  sweeter  article  of  salad  oil  and 
for  other  culinary  purposes  may  be  produc- 
ed than  the  most  of  the  article  sold  here 
under  the  euphonious  name  of  olive  oil. 
The  average  yield  of  oil  from  the  poppy 
seed  is  from  25  to  27  per  cent.,  and  the 
pressed  seed  cakes  are  valuable  for  fatten- 
ing fowls,  etc. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  12,  1870. 

By  reference  to  our  advertising  columns, 
persons  desirous  of  entering  upon  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  may  learn  where 
they  can  obtain  the  seed  which  produces 
the  best  and  most  profitable  quality  of 
opium. 
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RELATIVE  FOOD    VALUE. 

As  fodder,  the  straw  of  our  leading 
grain  crops  grades  as  follows — the  best 
first:  Oat,  barley,  wheat,  rye.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  a  better  root  than  the 
I)otato  for  feeding  for  milk.  A  farmer  in 
Ohio  has  found  that  36  quarts  of  carrots 
gave  him  32  pounds  of  milk,  and  36  quarts 
of  i)otatoes  gave  him  40  pounds  of  milk. 
The  other  food  given  the  cow  was  dry  liay. 

Dr.  Wiggins,  inspector  at  Providence, 
R.  I. ,  has  been  comparing  milk  with  other 
foods  as  to  cost,  and  his  results  are  given 
as  follows: 

"I  estimate  sirloin  steak  (reckoning  loss 
from  bone)  at  34c.  per  pound  as  dear  as 
milk  at  24c.  a  quart;  round  steak  at  20c.  as 
dear  as  milk  at  14c;  eggs  at  30c.  a  dozen  as 
dear  as  milk  at  20c.  a  quart.  Many  laborers 
who  pay  17c.  for  corned  beef  would  on- 
sider  themselves  hardly  able  to  pay  10c. 
for  milk,  when,  in  fact,  they  could  as  well 
afford  to  pay  15c.  If  the  money  expended 
for  veal  and  pork  were  expended  for  milk, 
I  doubt  not  it  would  be  an  advantage  both 
to  the  stomach  and  pocket,  especially  dur- 
ing the  warm  season.  Relatively  speaking, 
then,  milk  at  10c. ,  or  even  12c.,  a  quart 
is  the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be 
used."       

AGRICULTURAITIrEPORTS— SEEDS. 

Having  had  numerous  enquiries  for 
copies  of  the  Annual  Agricultural  Reports, 
we  addi'essed  a  note  to  the  Commissioner 
Capron,  from  whom  we  have  received  the 
following  reply: — 

Editors  of  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Sirs. — 
Your  apphcation  for  copies  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1869,  has  been  received.  In  answer  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  limited  number  allotted 
to  this  department  by  Congi'ess,  will  prevent 
me  from  complying  with  your  request. 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  department  is 
printed  by  Congress  and  mainly  distributed  by 
its  members  to  their  constituents  upon  applica- 
tion by  letter  or  otherwise.  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  ordered  by  Congress,  but  twenty-three 
thousand  are  allowed  for  the  use  of  this  oflSce. 
It  will  doubtless  require  this  entire  number  to 
supply  our  regular  statistical  correspondents, 
the "  agricultural  societies  and  clubs,  library 
associations,  and  foreign  exchanges,  all  of 
which  we  are  expected  to  supply  from  this 
limited  number. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

Horace  Capron,  Commissioner. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  those  of 
oiu*  friends  who  wish  these  reports  should 
apply  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  their 
respective  districts.  The  Commissioner  states 
in  another  letter  that : 

"The  major  portion  of  the  seeds  intended 
for  distribution,  the  coming  season,  were  or- 
dered from  Paris,  and  I  am  fearful  the  depart- 
ment will  not  receive  them  in  time,  if  at  all. 

Nothing  on  hand  now  but  Swedish  oats,  and 
barley,  samples  of  which  I  have  sent  you  to- 
dav. 


CURRYING  HOGS. 

Prof.  Johnson,  the  well  known  agricultu- 
ral writer  relates  an  experiment  which  he 
made  of  the  use  of  friction  in  the  treatment, 
of  hogs,  the  skin  of  which  animal  is  much 
like  that  of  the  human  race.  He  treated  six 
pigs  with  a  curry-comb  for  the  space  of  sev- 
en weeks,  and  left  three  others  in  the  same 
pen  untouched.  The  result  was  a  relative 
gain  of  thirty  three  pounds  more  in  the 
weight  of  the  animals  so  treated,  than  the 
neglected  ones,  together  with  a  large  saving 
in  the  amount  of  food  respectively  fed  out. 
This  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  friction,  in  the  use  of  the  curry-comb, 
all  the  functions  of  the  body  were  more  per- 
fectly performed — the  skin  was  kept  free 
from  filth  and  the  pores  in  a  condition  to 
perform  thair  functions  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  same  advantage  is  thereby  gain- 
ed for  the  pig  which  accrues  to  the  human 
system  from  bathing,  friction  and  general 
cleanliness. 

A  calculation  has  been  made  from  simi- 
lar premises  by  which  it  is  estimated  that 
a  man,  by  proper  care  of  his  skin,  may  save 
near  thirty-one  dollars  a  year,  in  the  value 
of  food  from  that  which  his  system  will  re- 
quire, when  bodily  cleanliness  is  neglect- 
ed. Every  horse  fancier  knows  and  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  friction  and  cleanliness  in 
the  care  of  his  favorite  animal;  and  numer- 
ous experiments  are  on  record  of  the  large 
increased  yield  of  milk  obtained  by  the  care- 
ful and  frequent  currying  of  cows.  Conven 
lent  scratching  posts  should  always  be  pro 
vided  for  animals,  and  especialy  for  swine, 
in  the  absence  of  more    painstaking  care. 


CLEAN   PIGS  AND  DIRTY  PIGS. 

Pigs  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  a  real 
liking  for  dirt;  and  certainly,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  kept  on  some  itarms  would 
show  that  their  owners  are  determined  to 
give  them  ample  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  this  liking.  No  notion  can,  however, 
be  more  erroneous  than  this,  as  none  is  cer- 
tainly so  productive  of  loss  to  the  keeper.  Let 
any  one  not  convinced  of  this,  try  the  two 
modes  of  pig-keeping — the  dirty  and  the 
clean — the  food  in  both  cases,  and  other  gen- 
eral treatment  being  the  same;  and  the  re- 
sult will  show  him  which  of  the  two  is  the 
best  in  the  end.  A  great  deal  depends  up- 
on the  mode  in  which  they  are  housed.  Mr. 
Raines,  of  Mills,  adopts  the  following:  A 
large  out-house  is  inclosed  at  the  sides,  so 
as  to  be  warm  and  dry.  The  floor  is  paved, 
and  sprinkled  over  with  burnt  clay,  and  ash- 
es obtained  by  burning  weeds ;  i  in  this  the 
pigs  are  fed;  while  for  resting  and  sleep- 
ing they  have  a  compartment  railed  off  at 
the  other  end,  and  which  is  amj^ly  provided 
with  clean  straw.  In  another  case,  the  prin- 
ciple of  box  feeding  has  ben  applied,  the 
pigs  being  kept  in  a  pit,  into  which  the 
manure  from  the  ox  or  cow  stables  and  the 
horse  stables  is  put.  The  pigs  tread  this 
down,  and  enjoy  themselves  amazingly.  In 
one  case,  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted, 
the  farmer  states  that  his  pigs  "have  given 
nim  a  profit  of  their  meat  and  left  the  dung 
— as  goocf  as  guano  — for  nothing." — Mark 
Lane  Express. 

Peofit  of  Raising  Hogs. — About  a  year 
ago  F.  O.  Staples  of  Suisun,  purchased  two 
small  pigs  and  put[them  in  a  floored  pen  near 
his  stable,  feeding  them  during  the  year  on 
slops  from  his  kitchen,  and  corn  which  cost 
him  just  $18.  He  recently  sold  the  hogs 
to  Bihler,  Williams  &Co.,  for  $56— the  two 
weighing  932  pounds. 

Immense  Hogs. — In  company  with  Ash- 
bery  and  Steinmitz  of  the  Woodland  Mar- 
ket ,we  (  Yolo  Democrat)  took  a  look  at  some 
of  the  fine  stock  on  hand.  A  couple  of  hogs 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention ;  the  lar- 
gest of  which  measures  six  feet  seven  inch- 
es in  length,  from  snout  to  root  or  tail;  two 
feet  eleven  inches  from  hip  to  hip,  and  in 
girth  seven  feet  three  inches.  The  estima- 
ted weight  of  the  two  porkers  is  860  and 
775 lbs  respectively. 

How  TO  Fat  a  Hog  Quick. — An  Ohio 
hog-grower  says  that  the  following  treatment 
will  make  the  biggest  hog  out  of  a  pig  in 
twelve  months:  Take  two  parts  of  barley, 
two  of  corn  and  one  of  oats.  Grind  them  to- 
gether; then  cook  and  feed  cold.  He  says 
it  is  the  cheapest  food,  and  that  any  pig  of 
good  improved  breed  can  be  made  to  gain 
a  pound  a  day  until  a  year  old. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  BLOODED  FOWLS. 

It  seems  difficult  to  convince  many  per- 
sons that  a  ten  dollar  fowl  may  be  more 
economical  to  breed  from,  than  one  that 
costs  only  one  dollar  ;  yet  nearly  every  one 
is  ready  to  admit  the  advantages  of  blooded 
horned  stock  on  a  farm. 

Many  farmers  who  can  readily  see  that 
the  same  amount  and  quality  of  food  will 
produce  varying  results  in  the  retu  rn  of 
milk,  butter  or  beef,  according  to  the 
breed  of  the  animal  fed,  are  slow  to  apply 
the  same  arguments  to  fowls  ;  and  that, 
too,  Avithout  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
less  importance  of  the  latter  in  the  general 
economy  of  a  farm.  The  matter  of  the 
selection  of  fowls  is  regarded  quite  too 
much  as  a  mere  individual  fancy. 

It  has  required  full  half  a  century  to 
force  the  conviction  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  blooded  stock  upon  the  minds  of 
the  farming  community  generally  ;  but 
from  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  decade,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  an  equal  advance  will  be  made  in  the 
quality  of  our  poultry  within  a  very  short 
time.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  this  direction,  we  note  the  frequent 

Importation  of  Blooded  Fowls 
at  this  port,  designed  for  different  i^arts   of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Our  attention  has  been  especially  called 
during  the  past  week  to  a  recent  importa- 
tion by  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Willard,  who 
have  a  choice  collection  of  blooded  fowls 
across  the  Bay  in  Brooklyn.  Among  those 
just  received  were  buff  Cochins  ;  black  Af- 
rican bantams,  a  very  small,  fine  fowl, 
weighing  less  than  one  pound  each,  and 
kept  chiefly  for  fancy ;  Houdans  ;  dark 
Bramahs,  and  the  Aylosburg  ducks — a  very 
fine  layer  and  table  bird,  and  one  which 
brings  double  the  price  of  any  other  duck 
in  the  London  market. 


Bone  Dust  fob  Poultry. — Last  winter 
I  procured  two  barrels  of  bone,  intending 
to  use  it  for  Irish  potatoes  and  other  garden 
crops.  My  wife  apjiropriated  some  of  it 
for  her  roses  in  the  flower  garden,  by  sim- 
ply strewing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  the  bushes.  The  fowls  have  free 
access  to  the  garden,  and  were  discovered 
eating  the  meal  very  eagerly.  Thinking 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  them,  we  gave 
them  some  for  several  weeks,  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the 
eggs  began  to  come  in  such  numbers  as  we 
had  never  known  before.  If  a  nest  was 
broken  up  to  prevent  a  hen  from  setting,  it 
was  but  a  few  days  before  she  was  laying 
again;  and  thus  it  continued  to  the  present 
time.  One  hen  has  taken  possession  of  a 
barrel  that  has  some  bone  meal  in  it,  and  is 
laying  in  the  meal.  Whether  she  will  lay 
the  barrel  full  or  not,  time  will  show.  My 
wife  thinks  that  care  and  bone  meal  are 
great  institutions  for  her  poultry-yard  and 
very  extraordinary  in  their  effect;  but  as 
the  hen  does  an  unusual  amount  of  cackling, 
she  fears  it  may  bring  on  bronchitis.  The 
manuring  of  hens  to  make  them  lay,  we 
think  is  original,  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
taking  out  a  patent  for  it,  and  hence  leave 
the  discovery  open  to  the  use  of  all  who 
may  choose  to  try  it. — [Exchange. 


A  Raise  Collection  op  Poultey. — Mr. 
R.  B.  Woodward,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
growing  interest  which  is  being  felt  in  the 
introduction  upon  this  coast  of  rare  and 
blooded  fowls,  has  made  arrangements  for 
the^  introduction  into  his  Gardens,  on  Mis- 
sion street,  of  a  full  collection  of  all  the 
choice  varieties  which  are  attainable.  This 
collection  will  not  only  form  a  new  and  im- 
portant attraction  to  the  sight  seers  who 
visit  that  famous  place  of  resort ;  but  will 
also  serve  a  most  imfiortant  end  in  creating 
a  more  healthy  and  improved  interest  in 
a  large  and  important  branch  of  home  in- 
dustry. 

High  Peiced  Fowls. — Among  the  novel- 
ties exhibited  at  a  recent  poultry  show  in 
Connecticut  was  a  pair  of  buff  hens,  said  to 
be  valued  at  $1,000. 
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Cotton   Culture  in   California.— No,  1. 

BY    JOHN    Ij.     strong. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

It  is  ilifticiilt  to  define  the  precise  limits 
within  whieh  cotton  may  be  suceesafnllj 
j)rodiice(l  in  California.  With  reference  to 
climate,  the  isothermal  lines  may  be  taken 
aa  safe  latitudinal  boundaries. 

Reference  to  a  physical  atlas  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  nearly  the  entire  state  lies 
within  the  cotton  zone.  At  latittide  36'  the 
isothermal  line  of  00' — which  is  assumed 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  "cotton 
belt"  of  the  United  States — curves  north- 
ward. Following  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  it  extends  beyond  the  40tli 
])arallel  at  Fort  Heath,  and  then  curves 
downward  again  following  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Coast  Bange  mountains  until  it 
reaches  the  Santa  Barbara  islands,  where  it 
again  turns  northward. 

Limiting  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
"cotton  belt"  of  the  United  States  to  the 
isothermal  line  of  70',  we  descend,  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  San  Diego.  The  question  of 
profitable  production  on  the  vast  arid  jilains 
embraced  in  tliis  region  must  be  deter- 
mined by  practical  tests  in  the  future.  One 
test  made  in  1870  on  these  plains  in  INferced 
county,  with  seed  sent  fi-om  the  writer's 
plantation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  result- 
ed in  a  fine  yield  of  cotton;  while  corn 
planted  beside  it  perished  from  the  effects 
of  drought.  But  leaving  out  these  arid 
plains,  there  remains  an  immense  area 
within  which  corn  is  now  successfully  and 
]>rofitably  ]iroduced,  without  irrigation. 
We  may  safely  assert,  that  wherever  corn 
can  be  grown  without  irrigation,  cotton 
will  be  a  profitable  crop,  sui)7)osing  the  in- 
terval between  spring  and  autumn  frosts  to 
be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  its  matur- 
ing. This  necessary  interval  may  be  stated 
to  lie  between  the  Ist  of  May  and  the  15th 
of  October.  The  October  frost  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  freeze,  such  as  will  harden  the 
earth  and  blight  all  vegetation — "a  killing 
frost."  A  light  frost,  which  only  caiises 
the  leaves  to  drop  and  dries  up  the  sap  in 
the  stalk,  is  beneficial  to  cotton  in  hasten- 
ing maturity.  On  all  such  land  as  above 
described,  that  will  return  to  the  planter  a 
yield  of  30  bushels  of  corn,  per  acre,  he 
may  safely  calculate  to  gather  500  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 

The  importance  of  the  successful  inaug- 
uration of  cotton  production  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  California,  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  A  stranger,  traversing  the 
state,  finds  labor  without  em])loyment  from 
the  time  the  grain  crop  is  planted  until  the 
harvest  begins ;  and  from  the  close  of  the 
harvesting  season  until  planting  is  resum- 
ed. In  the  intervals  which  elaps"  between 
these  two  working  seasons,  an  idle  po))ula- 
tion  haunts  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
and  the  fruits  of  idleness  are  everywhere 
visible.  To  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  the  efforts  of 
the  wise  and  good  are  constantly  directed ; 
and  he  who  succeeds  in  such  efforts  de- 
serves the  benison  of  his  kind.  It  is  said 
with  truth,  that  "he  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore, is  mightier  than  the  conqueror  of  a 
city."  With  how  much  greater  emphasis 
may  it  be  said  of  him  who  calls  into  exis- 
tence a  great  industrial  enterprise,  profita- 
bly employing  idle  populations,  repressing 
thereby  vice  and  crime,  and  giving  a 
mighty  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
jirosperity  and  wealth  of  the  state.  It  is  in 
this  spirit,  and  with  no  meaner  purj)ose 
that  the  writer  has  sought  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  California.  Wliether 
his  efforts  be  successful  or  not,  he  claims' 
the  merit  of  unselfish  endeavor. 

The  rules  which  govern  the  true  and  sci- 
entific culture  of  the  cotton  plant  are  gen- 
eral, and  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent 
applicable  to  all  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil.  All  general  rules  are  subject  to  mod- 
ification. In  culture — and  especially  in 
that  which  claims  to  rest  upon  a  scientific 
basis — these  modifications  are  determined 
by  the  tests  of  practical  experience — the 
safest  of  guides.  Practical  tests  develop 
the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil.  Thus 
while  the  general  principles  which  govern 
culture  in  the  moist  region  of  the  Missis- 
sip  j)i  river  bottom,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  must  be  adopted,  in  practice,  in  the 
dry  climate  of  California,  practical  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  there  are  special  dif- 
fei-ences  in  both  climate  and  soil  which  ren- 
der necessary  changes  in  the  prevailing 
systems  of  preparation,  planting,  and  cul- 
tivation of  that  region,  in  order  to  insure 
success  in  o\ir  own. 

The  true  principles  of  culture  in  both 
climates  involve  a  thorough  preparation  for 


planting,  by  deep  breaking  and  i^erfect  pul- 
verization of  the  soil.  It  is  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  nature  of  the  cotton  plant, 
wliicii  neither  climate  nor  soil  can  change. 
Depending  for  sustenance  upon  one  main 
or  lap  root,  which  strikes  down  deep  into 
the  earth  in  search  of  nourishment,  its 
downward  progress  must  be  unobstructed; 
else  to  the  extent  of  that  obstruction  its 
perfect  development  is  retarded.  But  in 
the  climate  where  the  abundant  moisture 
generated  by  the  "Gulf  Stream"  is  diffused, 
the  water  in  the  planting  season,  often  lies 
upon  the  surface  for  two  or  three  days  con- 
secutively, even  though  the  soil  be  broken 
to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  or  more.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  jilanting  u])on  "raised 
beds."  For  the  germination  of  the  seed  the 
plant  requires  a  generous  warmth. 

In  our  dry  climate,  on  the  contrary,  the 
absence  of  precipitation  during  the  plant- 
ing season  admits  of  level  planting,  in  fact 
demands  it.  While  the  variable  climate  of 
the  Atlantic  States  affords  the  planter  no 
certain  criterion  upon  which  to  base  his 
l)lans  for  cultivation,  we  have  uniform  and 
changeless  seasons.  In  the  one  ease,  there 
may  be  alternate  floods  of  rain  and  parch- 
ing droughts;  in  the  other  a  single  princi- 
ple governs  your  system — that  of  providing 
for  the  al)sori)tion  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  moisture  and  its  gradual  exhaustion  to 
supply  the  even  development  of  the  plant. 

We  lay  down  then,  as  an  inflexible  rule 
for  the  observance  of  the  California  jJlanter 
— level  planting. 

The  soil  should  l>e  first  broken  to  tlie 
greatest  possible  depth,  then  thoroughly 
harrowed.  The  land  is  thus  prei)arpd  to 
absorb  all  the  moisture  that  falls.  The  soil 
is  made  light,  loose,  and  is  readily  warmed 
by  the  sun,  and  a  raj)id  germination  insur- 
ed when  the  seed  is  deposited. 

The  rows  should  be  "marked  off"  in 
spaces.  A  rule  which  will  apply  almost 
universally  is — four  feet  each  way.  But 
this  is  subject  to  modification  in  the  case  of 
very  strong  soils,  where  the  plants  should 
have  more  distance — say  five  feet  east  and 
west,  and  three  feet  north  and  south.  The 
time  for  planting  will  be  as  e.arly  as  possi- 
ble after  the  latest  frosts  of  spring. 

The  seed  must  be  deposited  in  the  checks, 
by  hand,  from  eight  to  ten  seed  in  each 
check.  The  best  and  simplest  method  of 
carrying  the  seed,  is  to  have  the  hand  or 
laborer  who  jilants  the  seed,  wear  a  long 
apron  made  of  burlajjs  or  some  cheap, 
coarse  material,  fastened  around  his  neck 
by  a  strap.  He  will  gather  it  over  his  left 
arm  in  the  form  of  an  open  bag.  This  will 
be  filled  with  seed  and  dropiied  by  the 
right  hand. 

For  covering  the  seed  so  droi^ped,  either 
of  two  methods  may  l)e  adopted.  1st.  One 
hand  may  follow  the  sower  with  a  hoe,  cov- 
ering carefully  to  the  dejjth  of  from  two  to 
three  inches,  or  2nd.  A  harrow  may  be 
used,  constructed  as  follows:  Take  apiece 
of  3  by  4  hard  w'ood,  18  inches  in  length. 
Leave  space  in  the  center  to  fit  on  the  stock 
of  a  common  shovel  plow;  then  fill  with  or- 
dinary harrow  teeth  at  intervals  of  one  and 
a  half  inches.  Run  this  over  the  rows  cov- 
ering the  checks.  This  ends  the  work  of 
planting. 

Beet  Suoab. — The  San  Jose  beet  sugar 
enterprise  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  going 
into  early  operation.  A  large  amount  of 
stock  has  already  been  taken,  and  arrang- 
ments  have  been  made  to  procure  seed  for 
the  spring  planting.  The  enterprise  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  inaugurated. 

Sacramento  has  not  given  up  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet-sugar.  Machinery  has 
been  sent  for,  and  the  managers  are  deter- 
to  succeed. 


Cabeful  Faeming  Pats. — Charles  L. 
Sh.irpless  is  a  farmer  who  carries  the  pre- 
cision and  exact  noting  of  the  counting- 
room,  where  he  has  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune, to  tlie  farm;  and  what  he  knows  is 
valuable,  because  he  can  give  his  knowl- 
edge in  figures.  For  instance,  he  says  he 
can  winter  a  cow  in  the  best  condition  and 
at  the  gi-eatest  profit  on  this  daily  ration: 
Hay,  15  pounds;  meal,  8  quarts;  carrots,  4 
quarts.  He  feeds  about  equal  meals  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anybody  has  better  Jersey  cattle 
than  Sharpless. 

Dogs — What  it  Costs  to  Keep  Them.— 
If  all  that  the  dogs  of  this  country  eat 
were  fed  to  hogs,  it  would  make  $50,000,- 
000  worth  of  pork.  And  these  dogs  do  no 
good,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  800,000  sheep 
they  kill. 

A  Tboy  gardener  has  raised  a  grape  crop 
of  over  0,000  pounds  on  a  space  of  less 
than  1,000  square  feet. 


California  Agricaltoral  Notes. 

Moee  MuiiTicAULis  Trees. — Dr.  J. 
Strentzel,  of  the  Alhambra  Farm,  in  Contra 
Costa  county,  is  planting  2,000  morns  mo- 
retti  mulberry  trees  and  1,5000  inullicaiiUs 
cuttings.  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Placer 
county,  is  also  planting  2,000  mulberry 
trees — one-half  of  the  moretti  variety,  and 
the  other  half  nvl/icaulis.  A  number  of 
the  neighbors  of  Mr.  T.  are  also  planting  a 
less  number  each. 

Optcji  Culture. — C.  W.  Reed,  the  well 
known  orchardist  and  nursery  man  of  Yolo 
county,  is  preparing  to  enter  into  opium 
culture  this  coming  season. 

Impobted  Pio. — Cary  &  Mitchell,  of 
Colusa,  have  a  little  pig  which  they  have 
just  imported  from  St.  Louis,  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  "tip  to  tip,"  which  weighs 
144  po\inds. 

Coal  Oil  for  "Sr.*.B." — Parties  are 
using  oil  from  the  San  Fernando  oil  springs, 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  scab  in  sheep. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy. 

Wool  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the 
San  Fransisco  wool  trade  show  a  receipt  of 
about  twenty  million  pounds  here  besides 
what  may  have  been  retained  for  manu- 
facture at  the  Marysville,  Stockton,  and 
other  interior  mills;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  increa-se  next  joar  will  bo  fully  25  per 
cent. 

Big  Things.— The  San  Diego  Union  has 
seen  a  beet  weighing  01  pounds  and  a  sweet 
potato  weighing  17%  i)ounds,  both  from 
the  Sweetwater  Valley  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  latter  was  eaten  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  notice  was  made,  and  found  to  be 
mealy  and  sweet. 

Hops  in  Oakland.— The  Oakland  N^ews 
says  that  4,600  pounds  of  hops,  of  excellent 
quality,  were  raised,  the  past  season,  on 
the  Haas  place,  near  the  San  Leandro 
bridge.  This  yield  was  from  cuttings 
jdanted  last  February— the  yield  being 
about  equal  to  that  of  old  vines. 

R.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  resides  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  in  Stanislaus 
count3%  has  already  sown  over  3,000  acres 
in  wheat,  and  calculates  before  the  seeding 
season  is  over  to  have  in  upward  of  8,000 
acres  in  grain. 

Str.\wbeery  Profits. — A  widow  lady,  of 
Santa  Criiz,  received  over  §500  for  straw- 
berries grown  on  half  an  acre  of  poorly 
tended  ground  last  season.  The  cultivation 
and  care  of  small  fruits  might  be  miule 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  jjroflt  to  females  in 
this  State,  as  it  already  is  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

Jerome  C.  Davis,  of  Yolo  county,  has 
l)een  8i>orting  a  pair  of  $8,000  horses  in 
Washington  City.     They  have  beat<m  2:30. 

A  Wild  Goose,  of  the  "Honker"  .sjjecies, 
weighing  14  pounds  and  seven  ounces,  was 
shot  in  Tehama  county,  Dec.  20th. 

Gold  in  the  Cbaw.— A  mallard  duck, 
shot  near  Castroville,  last  week,  had  sev- 
eral particles  of  gold  in  its  craw. 

The  Locheb  Steam  Plow  at  Wobk. — 
The  Chico  Enterprise  says  the  Locher  steam 
plow  is  engaged  on  the  Henshaw  ranch,  in 
Hamilton  township.  Its  work  is  thirty 
acres  per  day  and  ten  inches  of  soil  turned 
up.  It  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  success; 
and  must  result  in  a  revolution  in  this  item 
of  agriculture  in  our  county,  as  well  as  a 
handsome  fortune  to  its  proprietor. 

Eastern  Agricultural  Notes. 

Labge  Pottltet  Establishment.  —  A 
man  in  Lowell,  (Mass.)  has  built  a  poultry 
establishment  capable  of  containing  3,000 
hens. 

SiNOULAE  Fabm  Peoduct. — It  is  said 
that  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts  made  $2,01)0, 
last  year,  by  selling  burdock  roots. 

It  is  saed  that  pork  will  be  lower  this 
winter  than  for  the  past  ten  years,  as  the 
Western  markets  will  be  over-stocked. 

Wheat  in  Illinois. — Winter  wheat  is 
looking  well  in  Illinois.  The  quantity 
sown  this  fall  is  much  larger  than  hereto- 
fore. The  jirospect  for  the  coming  croj) 
is  the  finest  ever  known  in  tliat  section. 

Illinois  is  shipping  milk  direct  to  New 
Y'ork  City — six  car-loads  a  month — but  it  is 
condensed  first. 

Cheese  Maker's  Convention.  —  Two 
thousand  cheesemakers  are  expected  to 
meet  in  convention  in  Utica,  ]S .  Y. ,  on  the 
10th  of  this  month.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  some  valuable  talk  there.  Several 
l)rominent  dairymen  will  deliver  especial 
addresses. 

Potatoes  in  Coloeado.  —  Colorado 
seems  to  lead  off  in  potatoes.  A  farmer 
on  the  Cache,  near  the  new  town  of  Gree- 
ley, reports  a  yield  of  248  pounds  of  tubers 
from  1  %  pounds  of  the  Early  Rose.  The 
N.  Y,  Tribune  doubts  the  report. 


BEET  SUGAR— A  SUGGESTION. 

The  success  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Factory  in 
Alameda  County  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  capitalists  and  agriculturists  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  and  already  there  are 
companies  forming  in  many  localities  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  land,  planting 
beets  and  manufacturing  sugar  therefrom. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this.  It  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  tho  stote  in  many  ways. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  all  such  enter- 
prises by  disseminating  reliable  infoi-ma- 
tion  concerning  all  dejjartments  of  the 
business.  We  would  mention  a  fact  in 
this  connection  which  shows  a  degree  of 
wise  prudence  in  the  Alvarado  tompany, 
and  which  is  at  least  suggestive  to  all  other 
companies  to  be  organized  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Before  purchasing  their  land  and 
before  expending  much  money  anywhere, 
they  sent  a  quantity  of  beets  produced  at 
or  near  their  contemplated  location  to 
Illinois,  where  their  present  Superintend- 
ent was  then  engaged  in  a  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory, and  had  them  manufactured.  Thus 
they  in  advance  obtained  a  demonstration 
that  the  beets  grown  at  Alvarado  were  of 
good  quality  for  sugar  making. 

Would  it  not  be  equally  wise  and  prudent 
for  other  companies  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  skill  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Alvarado  Company  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  beets  grown 
at  their  contemplated  localities?  We 
would  like  to  see  a  test  made  with  beets 
grown  on  alkaline  soil. 

Obanger  in  Yolo. — J.  W.  Snowball,  of 
Knight's  Landing,  has  left  at  the  office  of 
the  Yolo  Democrat  some  oranges  raised  by 
himself.  That  pai)er  says:  "  Mr.  Snow- 
ball has  one  tree  12  years  old  with  a  hun- 
dred oranges  glistening  ui)on  its  branches, 
and  another  10  years  old  with  quite  a  num- 
ber ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  St. 
Louis,  of  the  same  place,  has  a  thoiisand 
oranges  now  ripening.  The  (juestion  is 
not  what  can,  but  what  cannot  lie  raised  in 
this  county." 

We  would  remark  that  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  Snowball's  farm  and 
that  of  St.  Louis,  and  know  that  they  are 
no  more  protected  from  the  north  or  south 
winds  than  are  locations  generally  on  the 
Sacramento  River.  We  also  know  from 
personal  exjjerience  that  the  orange  tree 
will  live  and  thrive  well  where  the  water 
will  kill  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  necta- 
rine and  cherry.  As  this  is  the  season  for 
planting  trees,  the^bove  hints  should  be 
read  and  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  above  facts  as  stated  by  the  Demo- 
crat. The  orange  tree  will  grow  from  the 
seed  of  any  ripe  orange  as  readily  as  the 
api)le  tree  will  grow  from  the  seed  of  the 
apjilc. 

Annual  Waste  of  Iron  on  a  Faem. — A 
London  jiaper,  sometime  ago,  made  a  cal- 
culation as  to  the  amount  of  iron  wasted  in 
the  cultivation  of  land.  On  a  certain 
farm  of  450  acres,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  an  annual  consumption  of  4  pounds  to 
the  acre.  But  this  was  considered  too 
high  for  the  average,  on  account  of  si)ecial 
conditions,  and  the  consumption  generally 
was  computed  as  between  two  and  three 
pounds  per  acre  yearly. 

Eggs. — New  York,  we  are  told,  devours 
about  a  million  of  eggs  daily,  which  is  one 
egg  to  each  inhabitant.  For  about  three 
cents  per  inhabitant,  this  great  city  de- 
prives the  country  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  possible  chickens 
yearly.  We  reflect  on  this  fact  every  time 
we  pay  six  bits  for  a  descendent  of  a  rooster. 


The  Potato  had  about  as  hard  a  time  as 
the  tobacco  plant  in  its  early  introduction 
among  European  nations.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  its  use  was  strongly  opposed, 
until  at  last  Louis  XV  wore  a  branch  of  its 
flowers  in  i)ublic,  and  this  royal  sanction 
overcame  popular  prejudice  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  root  became  universal  in 
France. 


January  7,  1871.] 
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The  Census  of  1870. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  is 
less  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 
The  increase  in  our  Pacific  states,  more 
especially  in  California,  during  the  last 
year,  has  also  been  less  than  was  ex- 
jjected  ijreviously,  although  it  cannot  be 
complained  of.  We  jaublish  the  following 
comparative  tables  of  population  from  the 
best  sources  at  our  command;  and  for  ref- 
erence they  will  be  found  particularly  val- 
uable. The  figures  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  corrected. 

CALIFOKNIA. 

CoiintieK.                      1870.  1800.  Inc.         Dec. 

Alameda 24,218  8,926  15,2!I2 

Alpine G86  New  Co.  686 

Amador 9,600  10,933  1,333 

Kutte 11,315  12,107  792 

Calaveras 8,896  16,302  7,106 

ColUBa 6,171  2,274  3,897 

Contra  Costa 8,468  5,328  3,140 

Bel  Norte 2,113  1,992  121 

El  Dorado 10,326  20,562  10,2.36 

Fresno 6,336  4,605  1,731 

Hnmboldt 6,109  2,694  3,415 

Inyo 1,9.52  New  Co  1,952 

Kei-u 2,3.35  New  Co  2,335 

Klamath 1,678  1,803  125 

Lake 2,873  New  Co  2,873 

Lassen 1,331  New  Co  1,.331 

Los  Angeles 15,100  11,336  3,764 

Marin 6,775  3,.334  3,441 

Mariposa 4,572  6.243  1,671 

Mendocino 7,025  3,967  3,0.W 

Merced 2,810  1,141  1,669 

Mono 431  New  Co  431 

Monterey 9,889  4,739  5,150 

Napa 7,1.55  5,515  1,640 

Nevada.       19,134  16,447  2,687 

Placer 11,376  13,270  1,894 

Plumas 4,490  4,363  127 

Sacramento 27,102  24,145  2,957 

San  ncmiirdino 3,934  5,564  1,620 

San  Diego 4,789  4,326  463 

San  Francisco 1.50,272  56,805  93,467 

San  Joaquin 21,064  9,434  11,630] 

San  Luis  Obispo 4,786  1,782  3,004 

San  Mateo 6,648  3,214  3,434 

Santa  Barbara 7,788  3,.545  4,243 

Santa  Clara 25.2i;9  11.912  13,3.57 

Santa  Cruz 8,782  4,945  3,837 

Sierra 5,337  11,389  6,0.52 

Shasta 4,191  4,360  169 

Siskiyou 6,851  7,629  778 

Solano 16,396  7,170  9,226 

Sonoma 19,679  11,867  7,812 

Stanislaus 6,510  2,245  4,265 

Sutter 4,5.50  3,390  1,160 

Tehama 3, .597  4,044  447 

Trinity 3,173  5,125  1,952 

Tulare 4,.544  4,638  94 

Tnolumne 8,171  16,229  8,058 

Yolo 9.913  4,716  5,197 

Yuba 10,865  13,671  2,806 


Total... 
Increase.. 


557,375    380,016 


222,792       45,430 
177,359 


OREGON. 

Counties.  1870 

liaker 2,663 

Benton 4,5.53 

Clackamas 6,992 

Clatsop 1,255 

Columbia 863 

Coos 1,638 

Curry 514 

Douglas 6,1.54 

Grant 2,2.52 

Jackson 4,7.59 

Josephine 1,204 

Lane 6,438 

Linn            8,717 

Marion 9,964 

MuHnomah 11,,513 

Polk 4,711 

Tillamook 408 

Umatilla 2,875 

Union 2, .555 

Wasco 2,489 

Washington 4,260 

Yamhill 4,999 


1860 

3,074 
3,466 
498 
632 
384 
393 
4,614 

3,736 
1,622 
4,780 
6,772 
7,088 
4.1.50 
3,625 
95 


1,689 
2,801 
3,245 


Total ^90,776      52,464 

Increase T , 


NEVADA. 

Counties.  1870 

Cburchill 196 

Douglas 1,216 

Elko 3,448 

Esmeralda 1,353 

Humboldt 1,916 

I..ander 2,815 

Lincoln 2,185 

Lyon 1,840 

Nye 1,087 

Ormsby 3,666 

Pah  Utah 765 

Koop 133 

Storey 11,.(73 

Washoe 3,253 

WhitePine 7,190 


Inc. 

2,663 

1,479 

2,526 

7.57 

331 

1,254 

121 

1,640 

2,252 

1,023 

1,658 
1,945 
2,876 
7,363 
1,086 

313 
2,875 
2,5.55 

800 
1,4.59 
1,754 

38,730 
38,312. 

1863* 

1,500 

4,000 
4,500 
6,500 

3,500 

3,500 


18,000 
3,500 


Dec. 


TERKITOKY. 


Total 42,636  45,000 

Decrease  1863  to  1870 2,364 

Increase  1800  to  1870 35,779 


*  Estimated. 

WASHINGTON 
Counties. 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Cowlitz 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Klikitat 

Lewis 

Mason  

Pacific , 

Pierce 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Wliatcom 

Yakima 


1870 
380 
394 

3,081 
730 
626 

1,270 

2,164 
847 
329 
889 
273 
679 

1,411 
133 
075 
678 

2,246 
223 

5,.302 
991 
409 


1863 
285 
270 

2,384 
406 
294 
631 
427 
644 
230 
384 
162 
420 

1,115 

285 

77 

674 

1,507 
42 

1,917 
352 


23,760  12,306 

Increa6e"1863  to  1870 11,444 

Increase  1860  to  1870 12,582 


11,168 


IDAHO    TEBRITOKY.* 

Counties.  1870 

Ada 2,600 

Alturas 750 

Boise 4,700 

Idaho 1,119 

Lemhi 1,300 

Nez  Perce 950 

0\vyhee 1,725 

Oneida 621 

Shoshone 500 


U,265 


Estimated. 


MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

Counties.  1870 

BeaverHead 721 

Big  Horn 38 

Choteau  517 

Deer  Lodge 4,356 

Gallatin 1,578 

Jeflerson 1,537 

Lewis  and  Clark 5,030 

Madison 2,864 

Meagher 1,387 

Missoula 2,555 


20,.583 
UTAH    TERRITORY. 


Counties. 

Beaver 

Box  Elder. . . . 

Cache 

Davis 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Rich 

Rio  Virgin 

Salt  Lake 

San  Pete 

Summit 

Tooele 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washington... 
Weber 


Increase. 


86,864 


1860 
785 
1,608 
2,605 
2,904 
1,010 
672 

'7i5 


11,295 
3,815 
193 
1,008 
8,218 

691 
3,675 

39,229 
47,635 


ALASKA. 

Total   population   in  1870 12,000 

NEW  ENGLAND   STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 217,319 

Vermont 333,235 


1870. 

630,426 

317,916 

637,998 

1,448,055 


1860 

628,279 
326,073 
400,147 
1,231,066 
174,620 
316,098 


Inc. 
2,147 

77',85i 

216,989 

42,699 

18,137 


Dec. 


Total 3,484,949    3,135,283  357,823       8,1.57 

Increase 349,666 

MIDDLE    STATES. 

NewYork 4,370,346    3,880,735  489.611 

New  Jersey 780,000   '    672,036  107,965 

Pennsylvania 3,800,000    2,906,115  893,885 

Delaware 125,000       112,218  12,782 

Maryland 780,000       687,049  92,951 

Total 9,855,346    8,258,152    1,597,194 

Increase 1 ,597,194 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 


West  Virginia 

Virginia 1 

North  Carolina l,i 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Georgia 1, 

Florida 

Alabama 1 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Kentucky 1, 

Tennessee 1, 


447,943 
209,607 
072,000 
735,000 
,m5,000 
189,995 
,002,000 
834,190 
715,384 
486,103 
850,000 
,323,264 


376 

1,219 

992 

703 

1,057 

140 

964 

791 

709, 

435 

604, 

1,155 


,742 
337 
,622 
,708 
,286 
,424 
,201 
,395 
,002 
,450 
215 
,684 


71,201 

79,37'8 

31,292 

127,714 

49,571 

37,799 

42,795 

6,.38a 

50,663 

245,785 

167,580 


9,730 


,258,326    1,109,801        148,525 


Total 11,308,812  10,259,867  1,068,675       9.730 

Increase 1 ,048,945 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio 2,652,302     2,339,592  312,710 

Indiana 1,688,169    1,3.50,428  337,741 

Michigan 1,184,158       749,113  435,045 

Illinois 2,540,216    1,711,951  828,265 

Wisconsin 1,052,160       775,871  276,295 

Minnesota 460,037       172,023  288,014 

Iowa 1,082,933        674,690  408,243 

Missouri 1,714,102    1,132,012  582,090 

Kansas 353,182        107,206  245,976 

Nebraska 116,838         28,481  88.357 

Total 12,844,103     9,041,367  3,802,736 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

California 557,375       380,016  177,.359 

Nevada 42,636           6,857  35,779 

Oregon 90,776         52,464  38,312 


Total 690,787       439,337 

TERRITORIES.* 

Alaska 12,000 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 14,265 

Montana 20,583 

New  Mexico 

Utah 89,864         39,229 

Washington 23,750         11,168 

Wyoming 


251,450 


47,636 
12,582 


*We  can  find  only  partial  returns. 

KECAPITUL.\TION. 

1870.  1860. 

New  England  States. . .     3,484,949        3,135,283 

Middle  States 9,855,346        8,258,162 

Southern  States 11,308,812      10,259,807 

Western  States 12,844,103        9,041,367 

Pacific  States 690,787  439,337 

Total 38,183,997       31,134,006   7,049,991 


Inc. 

349,666 
,.597,194 
,048,945 
,802,736 
251,450 


Chicago  has  one  hundred  Protestant 
churches,  two  theological  seminaries  and 
two  Universities,  beside  the  Garret  Bibli- 
cal Institute ;  and  yet  its  record  of  crimes 
places  it  among  the  worst  cities  of  its  size 
in  the  world ! 


The  cows  of  San  Jose  have  taken  to  swal- 
lowing gold  coins  of  late.  The  inhabi- 
tants rejoice  thereat,  believing  that  the 
breed  of  golden  calors  will  shortly  in- 
crease. 


Lake  Tahoe. 

fWKITTEN  FOB  THE  PEEBS.] 

My  wanderings  having  brought  me  to 
this  beautiful  sjiot,  I  have  had  an  opportun- 
ity for  resting  a  short  time  from  my  labors, 
and  send  you  a  few  lines  from  this  moun- 
tain lake.  I  left  the  rail-road  at  Truckee 
Station,  at  which  jjoint  I  arrived  at  3.30 

A.  M.,  and  thence  came  by  stage  to  the 
lake. 

Truckee  is  a  famous  lumber  station. 
Here  is  a  large  number  of  saw-mills,  stead- 
ily cutting  the  logs  into  proper  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
the  railroad  and  many  districts  along  its 
line.  Here  a  large  planing  mill  has  been 
in  successful  operation  during  the  past 
year,  and  here  a  San  Francisco  party  is 
about  erecting  large  smelting  works,  this 
position  having  been  chosen  in  great  part 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  fuel  and 
the  existence  of  the  very  best  of  Avater 
privileges. 

From  Truckee  to  Tahoe  City,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  one  has  a  delightful  ride  in 
the  fine  stages  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Camp- 
bell. The  road  leads  through  a  pass  in 
the  Sierra  and  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Truckee.  At  Tahoe  City  we  secure  rooms 
at  the  excellent  Tahoe  House,  kept  by  W. 

B.  Lyon,  and  then  wander  out  to  enjoy 
the  fine  scenery.  Here  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  all  mountain  lakes,  stretching  out 
35  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  hemmed  in  by  snow-cajiped  hights. 

From  our  host  of  the  Tahoe  House  we 
can  procure  horses  for  riding  or  boats  for  a 
sail.  Embarked  on  the  lake  we  can  visit 
Carnelian  Bay,  to  seek  for  agates,  or  Sugar 
Pine  Point,  or  the  Glenbrook  House,  or 
a  hundred  other  delightful  localities.  Or 
we  can  fish  with  rod  and  line,  or  (at  night) 
with  spears  and  torches.  Three  varieties 
of  trout, — the  silver,  the  speckled,  and  the 
black,  as  they  are  called, — the  white  fish, 
and  other  kinds,  give  us  delightful  sport 
on  the  clearest  and  purest  of  all  waters. 
The  largest  fish  ever  captured  in  this  lake, 
as  far  as  known,  was  taken  out  last  year, 
and  weighed  29  pounds.  This  was  sent  on 
to  President  Grant. 

Boats  on  the  Lake — Hot  Springs. 

There  are  two  schooners  on  the  lake,  of 
about  20  tons  each,  for  pleasure  parties. 
Messrs.  Howl  and  and  Coy  have  a  small 
steamer,  the  "Truckee,"  for  the  same  inir- 
pose.  It  is  40  feet  long,  9  feet  beam,  and 
will  carry  some  50  passengers.  The  boat 
was  built  by  A.  Rewrick  and  cost  $2,500. 
The  15-horse  power  engine  and  other  ma- 
chinery was  manufactured  byLockheadand 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  The  "Emerald," 
another  small  steamer,  46  feet  long  and 
10  feet  beam ,  was  sent  up  to  the  lake  by 
Ben  HoUaday.  The  engine  has  been  taken 
out,  and  a  new  one  is  to  be  put  in,  and 
everything  made  complete  for  next  season. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Truckee  Eiver,  I 
noticed  still  another  steamer  being  built, 
which  will  cost  about  $15,000,  and  which 
will  be  the  lai-gest  on  the  lake, — 100  feet 
long  and  20  feet  beam,  with  a  70-horse 
engine.  This  is  owned  by  H.  Burk,  Esq., 
and  is  to  be  a  ferry  boat  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  wagons,  etc.,  to  difiei'- 
ent  points  on  the  lake.  It  is  a  side-wheel- 
er, is  constructed  of  the  pine  timber  found 
in  the  vicinity,  aud  will  be  finished  next 
June.     The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  Rewrick. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cami^bell  owns  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  here  known  as  the  Hot  Sj^rings, 
where  he  is  building  a  fine  hotel  and  cosy 
cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  families 
and  parties  visiting  the  lake.  He  is  jiro- 
viding  every  accommodation,  and  the  hot 
baths  added  are  quite  a  feature.  With  all 
the  improvements,  this  will  be  a  most  de- 
lightful jjlace  for  a  summer  resort. 

There  can  be  no  real,  comijlete  enjoy- 
ment without  due  attention  to  bodily  com- 
forts. If  my  notes  are  mostly  concerning 
the  prejiarations  made  for  the  last,  they 
are  no  less  valuable  and  hardly  less  inter- 
esting than  if  they  were  only  concerning 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  Per- 
haps months  of  travel  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  tone  of  my  letter, 
making  it  less  romantic  but  more  statistical 
with  regard  to  the  creature  comforts. 
Still  I  think  they  will  i^rove  acceptable  to 
the  reader,  although  not  quite  after  the 
general  order  of  ^jucli  letters. 


Lake    Donner. 

Quite  different  from  Lake  Tahoe,  yet  not 
less  interesting,  is  Donner  Lake.  Only 
3%  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  it  still 
has  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own,  which 
causes  one  to  hesitate  long  before  awarding 
it  a  second  place.  Formed  by  the  side  and 
terminal  moraines  of  an  old  glacier, 
hemmed  in  by  woods  and  mountains,  with 
its  own  natural  curiosities  and  its  own  his- 
torical tragedy,  well  stocked  with  fish,  and 
with  pleasant  hotels,  it  will  ever  attract 
many  visitors  who  seek  for  the   beautiful. 

The  tragedy  which  gave  name  to  the 
lake  has  been  widely  told,  yet  may  be  new 
to  some  of  your  readers.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Grant  House  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  indications  of  a  cabin.  Here  a 
party  of  immigrants,  from  Illinois,  were 
imprisoned  by  the  snow  in  1846.  They 
suffered  terribly,  but  finally  a  portion  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away.  A  man  named 
Donner,  his  wife  arid  a  German  remained. 
Those  who  escaped  brought  back  a  rescu- 
ing party,  who  found  Donner  and  his  wife 
dead  and  the  German  alive,  but  alive  from 
subsisting  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Donner, 
whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  killed  to 
preserve  his  own  existence. 

In  the  year  1863  there  was  quite  a  mining 
excitement  in  this  section,  on  the  Truckee 
Eiver.  Many  claims  were  located,  shafts 
were  sunk,  tunnels  run  in,  and  a  town 
sprang  into  existence.  But  the  results  did 
not  justify  the  expectations,  the  excitement 
died  away,  and  now  there  is  no  one  here  to 
work  or  prospect. 

From  Donner  we  return  to  Truckee, 
where,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
lakes,  we  stop  at  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell's  fine 
hotel.  The  trains  arrive  here  early  in  the 
morning,  but  the  accommodations  and  the 
kindness  of  mine  host  reconcile  the  traveler 
fully  to  the  early  hour.  Mr.  Campbell 
likewise  runs  the  stages;  and  as  all  his 
charges  are  moderate  and  all  his  Avorks 
good,  I  can  recommend  his  house  and  his 
line  to  all  visitors;  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  all  to  pay  these  lakes  a  visit, 
being  confident  that  they  can  nowhere 
spend  a  i)leasanter  summer.  w.  h.  m. 

Ancient  Aqueducts.— Many  have  believed 
that  the  Ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law 
that  fluid  in  pipes  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
its  source,  because  in  all  the  ruins  of  their 
aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope. 
Some  of  the  aqueducts,  as  works  of  mag- 
nitude, are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of 
China,  or  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  yet  at 
the  present  day,  a  single  j^ipe  of  cast  iron 
is  made  to  answer  the  same  purj^ose,  and 
even  more  perfectly .  It  i  s  now  ascertained , 
however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the 
principle,  but  want  of  fit  material  for  mak- 
ing the  2>ipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers 
such  enormous  labor. — Br.  Amott. 

All  the  Gold  in  the  World. — Esti- 
mate the  yard  of  gold  at  .$10,000,000,  (.says 
an  English  writer) ,  which  it  is  in  round 
numbers,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
might,  if  melted  into  ingots,  be  contained 
in  a  cellar  24  feet  square  and  16  feet  high. 
All  the  boasted  wealth  already  obtained 
from  California  and  Australia  (up  to  1858) 
would  go  into  an  iron  safe  nine  feet  square 
and  nine  feet  high, — so  small  is  the  cube  of 
yellow  metal  which  has  set  j302)ulations  on 
the  march,  and  roused  the  world  to  won- 
der. 


Coffee. — The  coffee-plant  is  a  native  of 
Abyssinia.  Thence  it  spread  into  Arabia 
and  thence  to  Egyjjt  and  Turkey.  From 
the  last-named  country  it  was  brought  to 
England  in  1650.  It  grew  quite  rapidly  in 
favor  here  and  became  fashionable,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Pope's  lines: — 

"Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes." 

A  NEW  GUN  has  been  manufactured  by 
Krupp,  and  sent  to  the  Prussian  army  before 
Paris  for  oiierations  against  the  French 
balloonists.  This  gun  is  of  cast  steel,  the 
barrel  being  five  feet  long  with  IJ^  inch 
bore.  It  rests  on  a  column  and  can  bo 
turned  in  any  direction. 

The  first  silver  money  was  coined  at 
Rome,  482  years  after  the  foundation  of 
that  city.  The  fact  that  the  mint  was  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  gave  origin  to 
our  word  "money." 

The  Examiner,  sjieaking  of  the  Porter- 
Grant  letter,  says  the  worst  bottle  a  man 
can  indulge  in,  sometimes,  is  the  ink  bot- 
tle. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  January  7,    1871. 


A.   CARD. 

Having  sepu  the  prospectus  of  the  P.^cipic 
Rural  Prks.s,  and  believing  there  is  jareat  need 
iu  our  comparatively  new  agricultural  districts 
of  such  11  journal  as  therein  proposed,  the  un- 
dersitfued  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  from  the 
standing  reputation  and  success  of  its  pub- 
lishers, (Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  ScENTiFic  PuKss, )  we  believe  the  new  jour- 
nal will  be  worthy  of  universal  trial  l>y  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  population,  and  that  its 
publication  will  be  fniitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  subscribers  and  in  forwarding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  REEU.  President  State  Agricultural  Society. 
DR.  J.  S.  CURTIS,  Yolo  Co. 

WM.  H.  PARKS,  late  Prest.  Iforth'n  DiRt.  Ag. Society. 
ROB'T  BECK,  Sic'y  Cal   State  Agricultural  Society. 
C.  T.  WHEELEK.  Member  itati;  Board  of  Agricultiu-e. 
EOB'T  UAMILTON,  mcnilwr  St.    Board  of  Agriculture. 
E   MILLS,  Member  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I.  N.  HOAfr.  late  Scc'y  State  Agricultural  Society. 
O   C.  WHEELEU.  formerly  Sec.  State  Agricultural   Soc. 
ft.  N  SWEZY.  Prest.  North'n  Dist.  .\g.  Society  of  Cal. 
J.  K.  DO>K.  PreRt.  San  .Joaquin  Agricultural  Society. 
BOBT  WATT,  State  Controller. 
JOHN  BIDWELL,  Prest.  Chioo  Ag.  Society. 
EZRA  S.  CAKR.   Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Ag.   Chem., 

Cal.  State  University. 
E.  J   HOLftEN,  formerly  Prest.  San  .ro«(|uin  Ag.  Society. 
HARMEN  BAY,  Prest.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.  HALI.ET,  Kccv.  Upper  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
K.  B.  SWAI.N.  Prest.  Chanilxr  .if  Commeroe.  S.  F. 
H.  N.  BOLANDER.  Prest.  Bay  Dist.  Horfl  Society. 
A.  8  HALLIDIE,  Mcchanii-  Institute  of  the  city  of  8.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Prest.  Odd  Fellows  Library,  As'n  S.F. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

After  digging  and  delving  for  years  on  om- 
coast,  working  with  hand  and  with  brain,  we 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  raising  our  first  crop 
of  purely  agricultural  jiroduce,  which  wo  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  in  this  initial  number  of  the 
RtJRAL  Pbbsis.  What  we  have  provided,  we  will 
here  sum  up. 

The  preparation  of  our  land  is  the  first  step 
in  fanning.  The  Grand  Island  Irrigation 
Scheme  is  well  described  and  illustrated,  as  one 
epoch  of  land  cultivation,  and  the  Use  of  Ma- 
nures (a  homely  but  important  subject)  is  also 
treated  of.  Then  we  are  ready  for  further  steps. 
Shall  we  raise  Cotton?  The  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  its  cultivation,  is  here  given.  Do 
we  intend  paying  attention  to  Silk  Culture  or 
Poppy  Culture?  All  of  these  are  treated  of  in 
articles  which  show  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  our  coast,  and  which  are  to  be  continued. 
What  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  Cultivating  Trees, 
is  here  shown.  What  our  prospects  are  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar,  with  a  new  and 
cheap  process  thereof,  and  the  advantages  of 
raising  Melons  rather  than  beets,  are  all  told. 
Our  California  Fruits  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. Finally  our  Market  Reports  give  much 
valuable  information  to  farmers  and  others. 

Besides  our  manual  labor,  we  should  attend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  One  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  eloquent  lecturer  has  written 
down  for  us  some  excellent  ideas  on  the  Needs 
of  Agricultural  Communities.  Not  to  fall  be- 
hind the  age,  we  keep  a  concise  record  of  Me- 
chanical and  Scientific  Progress,  and  one  of  our 
Coast  Inventions.  And  we  learn  of  the  growth 
of  our  country  from  the  comparative  tables  of 
the  Census,  a  little  dry  perhaps,  but  excellent 
for  reference. 

So  far  we  have  had  pretty  solid  fare.  But 
the  illustration  of  our  beautiful  Yosemite  Valley 
brightens  up  the  scene,  and  a  wanderer  tells  us 
of  our  mountain  lakes,  Tahoe  and  Douner.  The 
illustrated  description  of  Woodward's  Gardens 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  has  been  and  can  bo 
done  here  in  the  way  of  Ornamental  Gardening. 
Our  Home  Circle  and  Household  Reading 
take  up  two  pages  devoted  to  the  family, — a 
short  story,  a  little  sentiment,  and  some  fanci- 
ful ideas  are  given  as  a  fitting  desert  to  our  meal. 
With  this  sample  of  what  we  can  do  for  agri- 
culture on  our  coast,  we  commence  a  new  career 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  result  iu  benefit- 
'ng  our  readers  and  ourselves. 


(From  our  sample  Isbue,  Dec.  17,  1«T0.] 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  preliminary 
or  sample  number  of  the  Pacific  Ritbal  Press, 
we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  what  it  should  be,  by 
any  means;  but  the  eftbrts  of  the  publishers  in 
conducting  and  building  up  the  Sciknitfic 
Pbe&s,  is  suflicient  guarantee  that  no  efforts  will 
be  spared  to  elevate  their  new  paper,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  such  a  standard 
of  excellence  and  usefulness  as  ■will  make  it 
worthy  and  fit  to  represent  the  great  and  grow- 
ing agricultural  interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
AU  we  ask  is  the  prompt  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  our  friends  in  extending  to  it  such  a 
support  as  will  warrant  the  necessary  outlay  to 
make  the  i)aper  what  it  should  be .  Being  al- 
ready provided  with  an  able  corps  of  writers 
and  workers  in  every  department,  a  well  equip- 
ped office,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
energy,  which  has  been  accorded  by  a  generous 
public  and  which  has  proved  of  the  highest  pe- 
cuniary value,  we  venture  upon  our  new  enter- 
prise with  the  fullest  assurance  of  success. 

The  object  of  the  paper  will  be  to  please,  in- 
terest and  instruct  all  who  peruse  its  columns. 
It  will  contain  nothing  which  can  offend  the 
most  fastidious— nothing  which  -will  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  inculcate  improper  ideas  or 
principles  in  the  minds  of  cither  old  or  young. 
Our  only  aim  will  be  to  benefit  and  interest. 

No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  -will  be  spared 
to  make  the  paper  what  its  jjatrons  desire  to 
have  it,  and  what  its  proprietors  mean  to  make 
it.  Earnest  labor,  thought  and  study  \vi]l  be 
exercised  to  this  end. 

Its  miscellany  will  be  neither  trashy  or  tri- 
fling; and  while  it  will  be  designed  to  elevate 
and  instruct,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  made 
to  interest  and  please. 

The  farmer  w  ill  find  the  Aobicpitural  De- 
p.tRTMENT  well  filled  with  really  useful  informa- 
tion, designed  especially  for  use  and  practice 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Housewife  will  find  something  in  everj- 
issue  to  assist  her  in  economizing  her  means, 
or  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  her  home  and 
the  luxuries  of  her  table. 

The  Home  Circle  will  always  find  much  of 
interest  and  instruction  for  both  old  and  young. 
Useful  lessons  will  be  given  in  the  amenities  of 
life,  and  in  the  simple  laws  of  health.  The 
children  will  not  be  forgotten;  as  we  propose  to 
establish  a  department  for  their  especial  benefit. 
We  shall  f^ve  an  original  New  Year's  story  for 
the  children  in  the  first  regiilar  issue  of  the 
Rural. 

Our  illustrations  and  embelishments  will  be 
of  a  high  order — having  utility  and  the  elevation 
of  taste  and  thought  in  constant  view.  Noth- 
ing in  this  line  will  be  presented  to  pander  to  a 
vitiated  taste.  Improvements  in  this  direction 
will  be  our  constant  aim.  The  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia ilhistration  which  we  present  to-day,  is 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  ones  which  we  have 
already  on  hand  and  which  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time;  to  be  followed  by  others  of  equal 
or  greater  interest  and  beauty  of  execution. 

The  publishers  aim  to  make  the  PAcinc  Rtr- 
RAi.  Press,  just  the  paper  which  Califomians 
and  other  residents  on  this  Coast  should  select 
as  the  one  above  all  others  which  they  would 
desire  to  SEND  TO  THEIR  FRIENDS  IN 
THE  EAST,  as  a  representative  of  California 
interests  and  as  a  remembrancer  to  the  "old 
folks  at  home, "  that  they  are  not  forgotten  in 
this  far  off  land  of  gold,  and  busy  industry. 


TAKING  YOUR  HOME  PAPER, 

If  it  is  a  good  one,  is  not  only  a  pleasant 
duty,  but  a  profitable  investment.  "We  do 
not  expect  the  people  of  this  coa.st  to  j)at- 
ronize  the  Press  alone  because  it  is  printed 
on  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  if,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  equally  as  good  a  paper  for 
their  pur])oses  as  any  other,  we  certainly 
should  have  the  preference,  as  a  komejonr- 
nal,  supporting  home  interests  and  develop- 
ing home  resources.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  and  we  intend  to 
produce  a  paper  w  ith  which  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  satisfied, 
and  of  which  they  will  be  proud.  The 
])ublishers  of  this  paper  never  failed  of 
fulfilling  their  promise.  Give  us  a  trial 
and  see  if  we  fail  you  now. 

Thanks  to  our  cheerful  co-woraers  who 
encouraged  us  to  start  and  have  jn-actically 
aided  us  in  successfully  commencing  this 
new  paper.  We  feel  a'friendly  obligation 
for  every  kind  word  spoken  and  written. 
They  insi^ire  a  desire  to  merit  them  truly. 


BEET    SUGAR    ITS     PROSPECTS— A 
NEW    PROCESS. 

Industry  is  a  great  success  in  California. 
On  the  17th  day  of  November  last,  the 
Alvarado  Sugarie  nimle  its  first  sugar.  No 
difficulty  occurred.  The  machinery  w  orked 
well,  and  every  process  was  a  success  from 
the  beginning.  Better  sugar  we  never 
saw.  There  are  several  metliods  of  making 
beet  sugar.  By  the  Alvarado  method,  the 
beets  are  washed  and  rasped,  and  the  juice 
is  extracted  by  a  centrifugal  screen.  De- 
fecation is  cfl'ected  bylime,  and  purification 
by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  by  animal  char- 
coal. They  use  a  vacuum  pan  for  the  final 
boiling ;  and,  again,  centrifugals  for  ex- 
trfvcting  the  molasses  from  the  crystalized 
sugar.  The  machinery  for  this  method  is 
complex  and  costly.  The  mill  and  all  its 
appointments  cost  §125,000.  Its  capacity 
is  50  tons  of  beets  a  day,  producing  four 
tons  of  sugar — which  shows  eight  per  cent, 
of  sugar  in  the  Ijeets.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction scarcely  exceeds  seven  cents,  and 
the  average  market  price  may  be  quoted  at 
12  cents  per  pound,  leaving  a  good  profit. 
They  paid  §3.50  i)er  ton  for  beets  delivered. 
This  may  advance  .some  hereafter.  Twenty- 
five  tons  is  about  a  fair  yield  per  acre,  to 
good  culttvation.  Chinese  labor  is  em- 
l)loyod  in  the  mill,  and  it  gives  good  satis- 
faction. 

The  Co.  has  3'-^  tons  of  seed  for  1871, 
and  600  acres  of  land  will  be  put  in  beets. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  sugarie  is 
under  the  working  direction  of  Messrs. 
Otto  &  Kleinau,  experienced  German  man- 
ufacturers. 

Alvarado  is  some  25  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay; 
and  the  land  thereabouts  is  a  very  rich 
loam,  with  a  moist  subsoil. 

Ayear  before  the  Alvarado  mill  was  built, 
the  Sacramento  City  Company,  organized 
by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  put  up  an  exi)erimeutal 
mill,  and  proved  the  fact  that  our  beets 
were  good  for  sugar.  Under  this  assurance, 
a  70-ton  mill  was  ordered  in  Germany,  and 
an  experienced  superintendent  engaged. 
The  company,  however,  conceived  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  verify  AVads- 
worth's  experiments  by  a  new  trial  under  a 
French  gentleman,  who  held  out  induce- 
ments. Thus  the  year  was  lost  and  with  it 
the  honor  of  priority.  The  company  now 
feels  encouraged,  and  it  is  seeking  in  Ger- 
many for  machinery,  which  will  probablj- 
be  of  more  recent  improvement ;  and  we 
may  expect  its  erection  in  time  for  this 
year's  crop  of  beets.  Six  thousand  pounds 
of  seed  are  on  hand  for  planting  in  the 
spring. 

A  New  Process. 
The  new  process  of  extracting  the  saccha- 
rine matter  from  the  beets,  that  is  sup- 
planting all  others  in  Etirope,  is  called 
"Robert's  Diffusion  Process."  It  differs 
materially  from  tliat  employed  at  Alvarado. 
Mr.  Julius  Koberts'  system  claims  to  ex- 
tract the  saccharine  juice  leaving  behind 
the  impurities.  The  beets  are  ciit  into 
slices  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
treated  with  some  cheap  chemical.  A 
pressure  of  five  or  six  atmosjihercs  is  ap- 
plied. It  is  claimed  that  this  chemical 
either  renders  the  alkaline  elements  inso- 
luble (?)  or  prevents  theii-  exit  from  the  cells 
of  the  beet;  so  that  the  water  extracts  only 
the  sugar.  This  being  accomplished,  cen- 
trifugals, which  are  so  costly,  and  which 
take  so  much  steam  power  and  attendance, 
are  dispensed  with.  Defecation  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  two-thirds  of  tlie 
workmen  are  not  wanted. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  learned  this  process 
in  Euroije,  where  more  than  a  hundred 
factories  have  adojited  it,  hojies  to  find 
parties  to  join  him  in  putting  uj)  a  sugarie 
here.  Persons  desirous  of  advancing  the 
interest  of  their  neighborhood,  far  more 
than  can  be  done  by  a  college  of  any  sort, 
may  address  Mr.  W.  at  Sacramento.  He 
has  a  full  supply  of  beet  seed  and  a  Euro- 


pean contract  for  works  at  an  advantageous 
price. 

In  the  Eoborts  diffusion  process,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  how  much  alkali  is  in  tlie 
soil  or  beets ;  for  the  alkalies  are  prevented 
from  interfering  ^vith  the  sugar. 

Wo  may  also  hope  soon  to  have  a  melon 
sugarie.  Watermelons  contain  the  same 
sugar  as  beets.  But  an  acre  of  melons 
yields  more  than  an  acre  of  beets.  The 
cultivation  and  gathering  cost  less  than 
half,  and  the  manufacture  is  still  cheaper ; 
for  there  are  no  impurities  to  be  removed. 
Melon  sugar  gives  a  fine  table  syrup  of 
fruity  flavor,  and  tlic  seeds  yield  a  table 
oil  of  fine  quality.  The  i^ulp  is  also  supe- 
rior for  feeding  stock.  The  mode  of 
making  melon  sugar  is  very  simple  ;  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  understands  it,  recom- 
mends a  melon  sugarie  to  begin  on,  to  be 
followed,  after  a  time,  by  combining  with 
beets.  Melons  are  of  two  classes — sum- 
mer and  w  inter  melons ;  which  give  a  long 
period  of  steady  work  for  a  sugarie.  We 
venture  to  recommend  Wadsworth's  melon 
sugar  project  to  earnest  consideration, 
esjiecially  on  account  of  the  very  small 
comparative  cost  of  the  works  required  and 
the  8ui)crior  production  of  melons  in  ('ali- 
fornia  ;  iu  places,  too,  where  beets  will  not 
grow  to  perfection. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  the  fol- 
lowing, among  the  well  known  writers  on 
this  coast,  who  will  write  regularly  or  oc- 
casionally for  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press:  Prof.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  of  the 
University  of  California;  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sac- 
ramento; W.  Wadsworth,  Sacramento;  T. 
M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  Sacramento;  Rev.  O.  C. 
Wheeler,  Sacramento;  E.  S.  Holden,  M. 
D.,  Stockton;  J.  S.  Harbison,  Sacramento; 
S.  H.  Herring;  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Santa 
Cruz;  besides  several  others — ladies  and 
gentlemen — whom  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
announce  hereafter. 


Our  Advertisers. — A  more  worthy  list 
cannot  be  found  in  any  journal.  Much  of 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  advertising  is 
already  engaged. 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  a  large 
number  of  communications  on  hand  marked 
for  insertion — among  which  are  favors  from 
"W.  W.,"  of  Sacramento;  "F.  M.  S.,"  of 
San  Diego;  "A.  B.  B.,"  of  Petaluma;  "S. 
H.  H.,"  who  writes  from  San  Mateo  and 
Pescadero;  and  "E.  P.  H.,"San  Francisco. 
We  have  also  several  others,  some  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine. 

Sampled. — We  acknowledge  the  recep- 
tion of  a  sample  box  of  sugar  from  the  Ala- 
meda Beet  sugar  factory,  the  like  of  which 
is  now  being  manufactured  at  that  estab- 
lishment. We  hail  it  as  an  e\-idence  of  the 
successful  inauguration  of  a  new  and 
important  productive  industry  on  this 
coast.  The  sample  before  us  is  a  beatitiful 
article  of  granulated  sugar,  white  as  tlie 
driven  snow  and  beautifully  crystalised. 
No  better  sugar  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
seen  on  this  coast. 

The  product  of  the  pioneer  sugar  works 
of  California  is  now  before  the  people  of 
this  coast.  It  is  a  very  superior  article, 
beyond  all  question,  and  can  be  furnished 
as  cheajj  as  that  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  Consumers  here  should  give  the 
enterprise  a  helping  hand,  by  calling  for 
and  using  home  made  and  Itotne  grown 
sugar,  in  jtreference  to  that  of  foreign 
growth.  By  so  doing  this  business  may  be 
encouraged  until  we  shall  bo  able  to  pro- 
duce all  our  own  sugar,  and  thereby 
save  some  four  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
now  send  abroad  for  this  imijoi-tant  neces- 
sary of  life. 

Music— Mr.  Louis  F.  Gehrke,  of  Chica- 
go, sends  us  a  couple  of  collections  of 
waltzes  of  his  composition,  entitled 
"Sounds  from  the  Minnesota,"  and 
"Charms  of  Night." 


January  7,  1871.] 
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CHROMOS. 


The  engraving  -which  we  print  on  this 
page  is  from  the  celebrated  chromo-litho- 
graph  of  Hill's  Yosemite,  a  scene  which  has 
been  painted  at  by  every  artist  who  has  ever 
visited  this  coast  and  become  familiar  with 
the  subject,  either  by  visiting  the  valley  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  numberless  photographic 
views  from  time  to  time  brought  out.  But 
of  all  who  have  attempted  the  difficult  task 
of  reproducing  in  colors  on  canvas  a 
general  view  of  the  valley  (we  believe 
this  is  conceded  by  every  one  conversant 
with  art  matters)  no  one  has  yet  produced  a 
picture  of  this  beautiful  scene  which  excpls 
the  one  referred  to.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  painting  sold  for  a  lar^e 
price  to  a  representative  Califor- 
nian,  who  is  thoroughly  conver-  \ 
sant  with  the  scene  Mr.  Hill  es-  f 
eayed  to  portray. 

It  is  true  that  many  good,  and 
some  very  fine,  works  of  art  have 
been  produced,  founded  on  the 
much-hackneyed  Yosemite;  but 
they  were  generally  like  the  sto- 
ries "founded  on  fact," — a  re- 
semblance— but  one  rather  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  Now  we  need  some- 
thing more  than  a  resemblance. 
Scant  meed  of  praise  would  our 
Eastern  friends  award  an  artist  of 
the  present  day  who  should  jsaint 
Niagara  Falls  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  as  the  scene  actually  ex- 
ists. To  make  a  pretty  picture,  by 
taking  liberties  with  nature  and 
allowing  the  pencil  to  roam  over 
the  canvas  wherever  fancy  die. 
tates,  is  one  thing;  to  portray 
nature  upon  canvas  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  last  only  is 
true  art.  '" 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about 
chromo-lithography.  Many  suppose  it  to 
be  an  American  invention  and  comparative- 
ly new.  This  is  not  so.  The  process  has 
been  in  use  nearly  a  century  and  was  first 
discovered  in  Munich,  Germany.  A  know- 
ledge of  chromo-lithographing  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  it  could  not  well  have 
been  invented  in  any  other  locality,  seeing 
that  all  lithographing  is  done  upon  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  stone  found  only  in  Bavaria 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Munich.  Watt 
would  have  stood  a  poor  chance  indeed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  steam  had  he 
lived  in  a  country  where  fire  was  unknown. 
The  advance  of  chromo-lithography,  how- 
ever, goes  to  show  that  not  so  much  results 
from  the  invention  as  from  adapting  to  the 
popular  demand  or  taste.  This  last  is  what 
Mr.  L.  Prang,  of  Boston,  has  done.  Fac- 
similes of  paintings  by  this  process  are  of 
no  recent  date;  but  the  bringing  out  of 
popular  subjects,  executed  in  a  superior 
manner,  from  the  finest  paintings,  has  made 
the  United  States  not  the  cradle  but  the 
drawing-room  of  the  art.  In  a  future 
number  we  propose  giving  some  reasons 
why  we  excel  Europeans  in  this  branch; 
and  we  shall  from  time  to  time  print  en- 
gravings from  the  most  popular  American 
chromes. 

The  chromo  of  Hill's  Yosemite  has  met 
with  good  success  on  this  coast,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  equal  it  have  so  far  failed.  It  is 
the  only  chromo  published  by  Prang  which 
has  been  exclusively  a  Csabscription  pic- 
ture. 

We  have  often  heard  laments  that  we 
have   no  public   art   gallery  in    this   city. 


benefit  by  the  institution  by  sending  for 
the  catalogues  and  price  lists,  which  are 
furnished  free  on  application,  together  with 
engravings  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
chromes. 


HILL'S  YOSEMITE. 

In  regard  to  the  engraving  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  renowned  California  valley,  which 
we  present  to  our  readers  this  week,  a  few 
words  concerning  the  principal  points  in- 
dicated may  be  acceptable  to  those  to 
whom  the  features  of  the  place  are  not 
familiar.  On  the  left  hand,  or  north  side, 
is  El  Capitan,  or  Tutucannla  as  the  Indians 
call  it,  which  rises  up  from  the  valley  to  a 
hight  of  3,600  feet.  On  the  right  hand 
are  the  cliffs  on   the   face  of  which  is  seen 


confidence  of  still  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous accessions  to  our  list  of  readers  and 
subscribers  than  we  have  been  favored 
with  heretofore. 

Of  course  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
matter  which  usually  appears  in  the  Scien- 
tific Pkess,  is  equally  appropriate  for  the 
Pacific  Ruhal,  and  will  accordingly  ap- 
pear in  both  journals,  for  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  anything  better.  Either  paper 
will  be  served  to  subscribers,  as  they  may 
desire.  Both  are  of  the  same  size  and 
price,  and  the  yearly  volumes  will  com- 
mence and  expire  at  the  same  time;  hence 
no  difficulty  or  confusion  will  arise  at  any 
time  by  transferring  names  from  one  sub- 
scription list  to  the  other. 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


the  Bridal  Vail  Fall,  about  1,000  feet  in 
hight.  Behind  this  is  a  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Rock  which  rises  up  3,000  feet.  Fur- 
ther back,  about  the  center  of  the  picture,  is 
Sentinel  Rock,  with  its  obelisk,  itself  1,000 
feet  high,  rising  up  to  over  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Then  comes 
the  Half  Dome,  a  crest  of  gi-anite  4,737 
feet  high,  and  with  the  face  trward  Tenaya 
Creek  nhxohitehi  vei-tical  for  2,000  feet  down 
from  the  summit:  while  in  the  background 
is  seen  North  Dome,  3. .568  feet  in  elevation 
above  the  vallev.  Add  to  these  fignires  the 
elevation  of  the  valley  itself,  4,060  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  we  get  some  respectably 
high  figures. 


EXTENSION 


OF     BUSINESS  —  TWO 
PAPERS. 


The  rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  the 
Scientific  Peess,  and  the  broad  field 
which  it  had  undertaken  to  fill,  suggested, 
some  months  since,  to  the  publishers  of 
that  paper  the  propriety  of  issuing  two 
editions — one  for  the  mining  and  the  other 
for  the  farming  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  success  of  that  enterprise  has 
been  beyond  our  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions; and  now,  at  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  numerous  friends  and  correspondents 
we  have  determined  to  give  a  still  gi-eater 
distinctiveness  to  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
these  two  leading  industries  of  this  coast, 
by  advancing  the  two  editions  to  separate 
and  independent  journals. 

The  Scientific  Pbess  will  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  represent  and  encourage  the 
Mining   Interest,    while   our   Agriciiltural 


Industry  will  be  represented  and  sustained 
What  public  spirit  has  failed  to  produce  is  |  |^y  ^^^  Pacific    Rueal    Pkess,   the  first 
supplied,  however,  to   a  great   extent  by   regular  number  of  which    is  to-day    pre- 
sented. 

The  acknowledged  advantages  already 
derived  from  our  late  system  of  two  sepa- 
rate editions  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  is.suo  of  two  independent  journals,  and 
each  class  of  our  readers  will  receive  addi- 
tional benefits;  while  from  the  words  of 
encouragement    and  assurance   which   we 


extent 
private  enterprise.  There  is  a  good  col- 
lection, where  one  can  profitably  cultivate 
the  finer  sensibilities,  at  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Snow  &  Roos  (Goupil's  depot), 
21  Kearny-street.  These  gentlemen  are 
the  agents  of  Mr.  Prang  for  this  coast,  and 
at  their  place,  besides  other  artistic  efforts, 
the  choice  productions  of  Prang  &  Co.  can 
be  seen.    Those  living  at  a  distance  can 


OUR  HEAD. 

Having  spent  considerable  time  in  pre- 
paring and  embellishing  our  head  (by 
which  term,  to  avoid  any  possible  misun- 
derstanding, it  may  be  well  for  us  to  say  we' 
mean  that  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Press)  ,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  attention  to  its  general  ajj- 
propriateness. 

As  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  farmer,  as  the  value 
of  improved  agricultural  imjjlements  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  it  will  be  perceived 
at  once  that  it  is  eminently  proper  to  place 
at  the  foundation  of  all  things  rural,  designs 
to  this  eifect ;  wherefore  there  are  to  be  seen 
beloTV,  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the  saw  and 
other  mechanical  tools  on  the  left,  and  the 
I  plow,  the  harrow,  the  scythe,  etc.,  the 
simpler  forms  of  farming  instruments,  on 
Many  of  those  who  are  now  forming  or  |  the  right.     Also,   on   the   right,  is   seen  a 

waving  field  of   grain,  falling  be- 
' -^^gjiffr"  ""'"'"^'^'^       -  -         ~:  =j:7=^;r-        -.-^^       fore  the  im^jroved  harvester,  whose 

'  excellent  working  is  indicated  by 
the  smile  on  the  farmer's  face,  not 
;|'  visible  at  jiresent,  because  the 
head  is  not  turned  in  this  di- 
rection. The  richness  of  our  soil 
is  shown  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
crops,  and  by  the  full  heads  of 
grain,  entwined  with  the  blossom- 
ing wild  flowers,  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  and  the  fruit 
and  grajjes  in  the  other  upper 
corner. 

Close  by  the  grain -fields  are  de- 
signs illustrative  of  three  other 
departments  included  within  the 
scope  of  our  paper: — stock-rais- 
ing, poultry-raising  and  pomolo- 
gy. Here  too  is  indicated  the  j^e- 
CTiliar  character  of  our  Western 
Slope.  Where  else  in  the  ^^*)rld 
can  a  man  be  found  plucking 
l^ears  from  a  shade  tree?  or  roost- 
ers of  larger  size  than  children? 
The  size  of  that  rooster  will  enable 
us  at  all  times  to  utter  a  most 
lusty  and  prodigious  crow. 

The    central    design    indicates 
that    the   grand    scenery    of   our 
coast  will  receive  its  projier  share 
of  attention   at   our   hands.     The 
financial  proprietor  wished  a  saw-mill  erect- 
ed  at '  that  water-fall ;    but   although  the 
spirit  of   improving   all  natural  resources, 
thus   evinced,  was   commendable,    yet  the 
artistic  editor   absolutely  i-efused  any  such 
infringement  on  the  realm  of  fine  arts. 

The  railroad  train  and  telegraph  and  the 
spirited  head  of  the  noble  horse,  explain 
themselves,  and  properly  have  an  elevated 
position.  The  industry  of  the  conductors 
of  this  journal  is  indicated  by  the  bee-hive; 
our  readers  will  obtain  the  sweetest  and 
purest  honey  therefrom.  The  fine  man- 
sion on  the  left,  with  the  handsome  grounds, 
shows  that  the  Peess  will  not  only  tell  its 
readers  how  to  attain  a  handsome  compe- 
tency, but  also  give  them  designs  and  plans 
for  building  pleasant  homes.  Finally  the 
rustic  letters  of  the  name  denote  the  solid- 
ity and  value  of  our  paper  combined  with 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  as  the 
fanciful  vegetation  takes  its  abode  on  the 
sturdy  forest  trees. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  partial  account  of  the 
hints  given  by  our  head.  As  we  have  taken 
considerable  care  and  trouble  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  very  commencement  of  our 
Ijaper,  and  have  called  to  our  aid  the  best 
available  talent, — the  well-known  artists, 
the  Nahl  Brothers,  having  helped  us  in  the 
present  instance, — so  we  intend  for  the 
future  to  spare  no  pains,  and  to  bring  into 
requisition  the  labors  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  make  the  Pacific  Rueal  Peess,  the 
most  practical,  complete  and  seasonable 
agricultural  paper  of  the  coast  and  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  people. 
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arc  about  to  commence  the  forming  of 
clubs  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Pkess  will 
notice  that  this  arrangement  may  gi-eatly 
facilitate  their  efforts,  as  their  lists  may  in- 
clude names  for  both  papers. 

To  this  brief  preliminary  announcement 
of  enlargement  of  business  we  will  only 
add  that  the  prospects  of  the  Scientific 
Pkess  were  never  so  brilliant  as  now,  and 
our  ratio  of  increase  of  subscription  never 
so  large,  notwithstanding  the  great  depres- 
sion in  business  which  has  so  long  prevail- 
ed. 

All  who  have  visited  us  within  the  past 
few  months  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  our 
office  presents  a  busy  scene  in  its  evei-y  de- 
partment, whether  in  our  Patent,  Editor- 
ial, Printing  or  Engraving  Rooms.  The 
efi'oi-ts  to  keejD  pace  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  business  are  taxing  the  energies 
of  the  publishers  and  their  various  corps 
of  assistants  to  their  utmost.  But  we  are 
never  weary  of  well  doing,  and  shall  still 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  interest  and  instruct  our  readers. 

Raped  Gkowth  of  Poplaks. — We  have 
seen  this  season,  in  the  nursery  owned  by 
John  Rock,  of  San  Jose,  Carolina  poplars 
that  have  gTown  15  feet  high  from  cuttings, 
planted  last  s^jring — the  average  hight  of 
the  lot  being  ten  feet.  The  Lombardy 
poplars  from  cuttings  of  the  same  age  have 
attained  about  the  same  size.  These  trees 
grow  rapidly  for  several  years,  making 
large  trees  very  soon,  the  wood  of  which 
is  valuable  for  fuel.  The  timber  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  is  very  straight  and 
strong,  and  where  kept  sheltered  from  the 
weather  makes  good  framing  timber  for 
buildings.  It  is  much  used  for  this  i>ur- 
pose  in  some  districts. 

There  are  Lombardy  jioplars  on  Mr. 
Rock's  place  thi-ee  years  old,  that  stand  30 
feet  high,  and  are  four  inches  in  diameter 
of  trunk.  Many  of  these  trees  are  being 
planted  for  street  and  ornamental  purposes. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  Lombardy  po^)- 
lar  is  spirit orm ;  but  if  cut  back  at  12  to  30 
feet   high,  it  will   become    branching,  and 


are  constantly  receiving,  avo  feel  the  fullest  |  make  a  spreading  head. 


Co-operation  with  the  Local  Press  of  the 
Pacific  States. 

Not  intending  that  our  paper  should 
interfere  with  the  patronage  of  the  local 
papers  of  the  interior — which  are  the  head 
sources  of  our  local  news,  and  the  nurseries 
of  our  best  literary  men— we  will  make 
more  liberal  oilers  for  clubbing  the  Pkess 
with  publishers  of  newspapers  on  this 
coast  than  those  announced  by  the  most 
far-reaching  i^roprietors  of  eastern  journals . 
Ours  will  be  the  most  populor  paper  that 
publishers  on  this  coast  can  club  vyith 
their  own,  and  subscribers  can  receive  it  at 
once,  and  in  case  of  change  of  residence, 
can  quickly  inform  us  of  their  new  address, 
and  be  sure  of  getting  every  number  of 
the  paper  promptly.  Publishers  in  the  in- 
terior should  send  for  our  special  rates  for 
clubs.  We  willnotonly  "live  and  let  live," 
but  are  disposed  to  "live  and  help  live." 
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BT  OVR  LADY  EDrTORS. 


ALWAYS  TAKE  A  KISS. 

There's  a  jolly  Saxon  proverb 

Which  i»  j)retty  much  like  this, 
That  a  man  is  half  in  heaven 

When  he  has  a  woman's  kiss; 
But  there's  danger  in  delaying — 

And  the  sweetness  may  forsake  it; 
So  I  tell  you,  bashful  lover, 

If  you  want  a  kiss,  why,  take  it. 

Never  let  another  fellow- 
Steal  a  march  on  you  in  this; 

Never  let  a  laughing  maiden 
See  you  spoiling  for  a  kiss; 

There's  a  royal  way  to  kissing, 
And  the  jolly  ones  who  take  it 

Have  a  motto  that  is  winning — 
If  you  want  a  kiss — why — take  it! 

Any  fool  may  face  a  cannon, 

Anybody  wear  a  crown, 
But  a  man  must  win  a  woman 

If  he'd  have  her  for  his  own; 
Would  you  have  a  golden  apple. 

You  must  find  the  tree  and  shake  it; 
If  the  thing  is  worth  the  having. 

And  you  want  a  kiss,  w-hy,  take  it. 

Who  would  burn  upon  a  desert, 

With  a  forest  smiling  by';' 
Who  would  give  his  sunny  summer 

For  a  bleak  and  wintry  sky? 
Oh !  I  tell  you  there  is  magic, 
<  And  you  cannot,  cannot  break  it; 
For  the  sweetest  part  in  loving 

Is  to  want  a  kiss,  and  take  it! 


WAS  IT  A  DREAM  ? 

A  New  Year's  Story  ior  Children,  Old  and  Young. 

BY  NELL  VAX. 
[WairrEN  foe  the  Pkess  ] 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  we 
were  all  at  grandfather's  sijending  the  holi- 
days, as  was  our  custom,  and  had  assem- 
bled around  the  blazing  fire,  after  our 
games  were  over,  to  chat  together  and  tell 
stories  before  going  to  rest.  On  either 
side  of  the  wide  fireplace  sat  grandfather 
and  grandmother  in  their  old-fashioned 
arm-chairs,  while  Uncle  Ned,  who  sat  in 
our  midst,  was  amusing  the  youngsters 
with  tales  of  early  California  life. 

"Now  my  lads,"  said  grandfather,  during 
a  pause,  "you  shall  have  my  story,  and 
when  it  is  done,  tell  me,  was  it  a  dream  ? 

"It  was  a  bitter  cold  winter's  night — that 
New  Year's  eve,  long  ago,  when  your 
grandmother  and  I,  with  our  six  boys  and 
girls  gatliei-ed  around  our  fireside,  talking 
over  the  past  and  forming  new  resolutions 
and  plans  for  the  future.  Eobert  was 
about  entering  college,  as  he  may  remem- 
ber, and  was  full  of  bright  anticipations. 
He  can  tell  you  how  many  of  them  have 
Iwen  realised. 

"His  mother  and  I  felt  .sad  at  the  pros- 
jiect  of  a  seiJaration,aud  urged  him  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out,  and  avoid  the  companion- 
ship of  all  who  might  lead  him  astray. 
We  charged  him,  above  all  things,  to  ab- 
stain from  even  a  taste  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  tobacco — the  acknowledged 
enemies  to  health  and  morality." 

At  this  I  well  remember  little  Ned's 
bold  remark,  "that  he  did  not  care,  he  was 
going  to  smoke  and  drink  just  as  soon  as 
he  was  as  big  as  Rob.,  'cause  father  did, 
and  so  did  all  the  men."  A  sad  earnest 
look  from  that  gray  eye  of  mother's  check- 
ed the  boy;  but  he  soon  asked,  in  a  (juieter 
tone,  "When  will  a  fellow  get  to  be  a  man, 
if  he  don't  learn  to  smoke  and  drink  while 
he  is  young?    I  believe  in  it  anyhow." 

"Were  those  my  youthful  sentiments, 
father,"  spoke  a  deep-toned,  manly  voice 
at  our  side;  "if  so,  I  out-grew  them  before 
reaching  manhood;  for  I  early  made  a  vow 
which  I  have  never  broken,  to  live  my  life 
through  without  knowing  the  difference 
in  the  taste  of  the  various  kinds  of  liquors, 
and  to  never  touch  tobacco." 

Grandfather  continued,  "  Now  at  this 
time  my  prospects  in  life  were  fair,  as  I 
held  the  position  of  book-keejier  in  a  large 


forwarding  house  in  New  York,  and  being 
of  a  social  turn  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
an  occasional  smoke  and  glass  of  wine  with 
a  friend.  I  had  often  received  a  reproach- 
ful glance  from  mother's  soft  gray  eye 
upon  returning  after  an  evening  spent 
away,  and  any  brief  allusion  to  the  smell 
of  tobacco  smoke  in  my  clothes  caused  a 
slight  twinge  of  conscience.  Her  early 
experiences  in  life  had  taught  her  how 
much  suffering  the  love  of  strong  drink 
brings  into  a  family;  and  I  had  been  plead 
with  from  time  to  time  to  join  one  of  the 
'teetotal  societies,'  as  they  were  called. 
But  my  reply  invariably  was,  that  such 
societies  were  intended  to  reclaim  the 
drunkard  rather  than  to  restrain  the  mod- 
erate drinker,  such  as  I  claimed  to  be,  who 
needed  no  such  check  to  prevent  indulging 
to  exces-s.  Moreover,  I  was  resolved  I 
should  never  take  a  jjledge  that  circum- 
stances might  force  me  to  break. 

"Well,  my  lads,  ujjon  that  night  our 
advice  to  the  l)oy  sent  many  a  home  thrust 
into  my  bosom,  and  I  was  glad  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  other  subjects.  We  drew 
out  the  girls  on  their  various  i)lans  for 
self-improvement,  and  strove  to  awaken  in 
them  desires  for  becoming  practical  and 
u.seful.  Then,  with  tender  thoughts  and 
throbbing  hearts,  we  bade  each  other  good 
night  and  separated. 

"I  laj'  awake  a  long  time  that  night, 
restless  and  unhappy,  till  at  last  I  dropped 
into  an  uneasy  slumber,  from  which  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  gentle  touch  upon 
my  forehead,  and  opening  my  eyes,  saw  in 
the  pale  mooidight,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
standing  by  my  bedside.  I  spoke  aloud — 
"Is  it  you,  Susie'?'  supposing  it  to  be  our 
eldest  girl;  your  Aunt  Susan,  boys,  who 
married  and  died  in  the  same  year,  poor 
child!  A  soft  voice  answered,  'Do  you  not 
know  me,  Richard?'  It  was  Esther's  voice, 
and  I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  pinched  myself  to  be 
sure  I  was  awake.  Just  then  I  heard  a 
<listant  clock  striking  the  midnight  hour; 
while  before  me  stood  the  girlish  form  and 
well-remembere<l  features  of  that  darling 
sister  who  had  been  my  guardian  angel 
from  my  boyhood. 

Thoiigh  younger  by  two  years,  I  had 
ever  looked  up  to  Esther  for  guidance,  as 
she  did  to  me  for  protection.  We  never 
had  a  thought  but  the  other  shared  it;  and 
when  heart-broken  and  sad,  because  of  a 
misplaced  afi'ection,  she  turned  to  me  for 
comfort  and  consolation,  I  felt  how  utterly 
unworthy  I  was  of  the  love  and  confidence 
of  such  a  truly  noble  woman. 

"Her  life  from  this  time  became  one  un- 
wearied effort  to  reclaim  the  outcast,  and  to 
improve  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
all  young  persons  within  her  reach.  She 
often  gathered  about  her,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, a  number  of  children  of  all  sizes, 
and,  sitting  under  the  .shade  of  a  large  tree, 
would  anmse  and  interest  them  for  hours 
with  stories  and  good,  mf)therly  talk  on  the 
virtues  of  cleanliness,  industry,  temi)erance 
and  health.  She  walked  for  miles  around, 
stopping  at  houses  and  giving  books  to  the 
farmers'  wives  to  read,  and  spending  even- 
ings, both  conversing  and  reading,  with 
the  farm  hands,  who  flocked  around  her  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  had  been  a  fortune  teller. 

"What  Florence  Nightingale  was  to  the 
dying  soldiers'  bedsides,  your  Aunt  Esther 
was  to  these  New  England  homes. 

"But  there  came  a  time  when  we  heai-d 
from  her  no  more!  Where  she  had  gone 
we  knew  not,  and  all  we  could  ever  learn 
was  that  she  was  last  seen  journeying  alone 
near  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Brother  James  started  in  search  of  her,  and 
though  he  scoured  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, making  inquiries  of  all  he  me( ,  he 
never  gained  any  further  tidings.  I  had 
always  believed  that  Esther  would  return 
to  us  again,  alive  and  well;  and  as  I  looked 
into  the  familiar  face,  on  that  eventful 
niglit,  I  said,  half  aloud,  'It  is  indeed 
Esther,  and  I  told  them  she  would  surely 
come  home  again — or  am  I  dreaming?' 

"Again  I  heard  her  gentle  voice  assuring 
me  it  was  no  dream,  but  her  own  self 
standing  before  me,  at  the  same  time  bid- 
ding me  listen  to  her  warning,  which  was 
to  save  more  than  one  human  soul  from  a 
sorrowing  future. 

"She  then  described  a  lovely  country 
through  which  she  had  been  wandering, 
and  the  beautiful  children  who  were  her 
companions;  and  that  she  had  learned 
many  a  lesson  since  we  parted,  which  she 
desired  to  share  with  me.  She  charged  me 
to  remember  that  if  one  wished  to  impress 
a  truth  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  youth,  a 
practical  illustration  of  it,  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life,  had  a  far  wider  influence  than 
any  amount  of  mere  words  of  counsel.  One 
vicious  companion  may  contaminate  a 
wliole  crowd,  and  one  example  of  virtue 
may  create  a  desire  for  well  doing  among 
hosts  of  earnest  hearts.  In  like  manner 
should  parents  beware  of  censuring  chil- 


dren for  faults  already  their  own,  and 
should  strive  to  stimulate  them  to  good 
works  by  themselves  li\ing  uj)  to  their 
highest  ideal;  thus  proving  the  truth  of 
the  adage — 'Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept.' 

"Overcome  with  emotion,  and  anxious  to 
give  expression  to  my  feelings,  I  sought  to 
clasp  the  loved  form  to  my  heart,  when  she 
vanished,  and  I  was  alone  with  the  uncon- 
scious sleeper  at  my  side.  I^ cannot  tell 
how  long  I  lay  pondering  over  the  truths 
thus  solemnly  presented,  and  forming  new- 
resolutions  which  kindled  in  my  heart  a 
desire  to  struggle  with  temi)tation  till  I 
should  be  victorious. 

"The  wrestlings  of  that  night  w-ere  never 
forgotten.  At  breakfast,  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  related  to  my  wife  and  children  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  also  the  effects 
produced  upon  myself;  and  as  I  glanced 
from  one  to  another  of  that  tearful  grouj), 
and  felt  the  holy  calm  gathering  about  us, 
harmonizing  and  uniting  us  more  clo.sely 
than  ever  before,  I  a.sked  the  question, 
'  Was  it  a  dream  ?' 

"From  that  day  I  became  a  rising  man. 
Studiously  avoiding  my  former  com- 
l)anions,  whose  habits  soon  ajJiieared  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  I  never  was  know-n  to  taste 
either  liquor  or  tobacco  again,  and  formed 
new  friendships  among  a  noble  class  of 
men,  against  whom  I  hod  hitherto  been 
prejudiced,  on  account  of  their  strict  views 
on  subjects  of  temperance  and  reform. 
Though  I  never  quite  reached  my  standard 
of  excellence,  yet  having  the  full  possession 
of  all  my  faculties,  I  was  enabled  to  think 
clearly.  The  result  was,  I  rapidly  rose 
from  the  jjosition  of  book-keeper,  with 
which  I  had  been  content  for  years,  to  that 
of  proprietor,  and  finally  became  possessed 
of  wealth,  which,  properly  invested,  yielded 
a  handsome  income.  Our  present  beautiful 
home  was  jjurchased,  and  here  our  children 
have  grown  up  to  bless  us. 

You  know-  the  rest,  my' lads,  and  how 
great  is  our  enjoyment  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  together,  to  glad- 
den our  hearts  diuing  the  holiday  season. 
And  now,  my  dears,  was  it  a  dbeam?" 

Beauty  an  Evidence  of  Perfection. 

Beauty,  whether  in  jjlants  and  animals, 
or  in  men  and  women,  is  the  grand  exter- 
nal sign  of  goodness  of  organization  and 
integrity  of  function;  and  the  highest  pos- 
sible beauty  can  indicate  nothing  less  than 
l>erfection  in  these  particulars.  In  the 
proportion,  therefore,  that  we  ai)proach 
Ijhysical  perfection,  we  become  beautiful; 
"the  idea  of  beauty"  being,  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Pritchard  truly  says  "synonymous 
with  health,  and  a  perfect  organization." 
Phj-sical  goodness  (or  health)  and  beauty 
will  always  be  found  to  bear  a  strict  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  the  latter  being  every- 
where the  sign  or  symbol  of  the  former. 
A  lack  of  beauty  in  any  member  or  system 
of  the  body  indicates  a  lack  of  goodness  or 
health  in  that  member  or  system.  A  de- 
formity of  limbs  shows  clearly  enough  a 
want  of  goodness  in  the  locomotive  sys- 
tem; a  bad  complexion  not  less  certainly 
indicates  something  wrong  in  the  vital  sys- 
tem; and  a  malformation  of  the  brain, 
made  manifest  by  the  shape  of  the  cranium, 
is  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  balance  or  syme- 
try  in  the  mental  system. 

Don't   Cultivate  the  Mind  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  Body. 

The  distinguished  Dr.  Spurzheim  says: 
"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  of  any 
number  of  children  of  equal  intellectual 
power,  those  w-ho  receive  no  particular  care 
in  childhood,  and  who  do  not  learn  to  read 
and  w-rite  until  the  constitution  begins  to 
be  consolidated,  but  w-ho  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  good  physical  education,  very  soon 
surpass  in  their  studies  those  who  com- 
mence earlier,  and  read  numerous  books 
when  very  young.  The  mind  ought  never 
to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body; 
and  i)hysieal  education  ought  to  jjrecede 
that  of  the  intellect,  and  then  proceed  sim- 
ultaneouslj'  with  it,  without  cultivating 
one  facility  to  the  neglect  of  others;  for 
health  is  the  base,  and  instruction  the  or- 
nament of  education." 


Teuths  are  at  first  clouds,  then  rain, 
then  harvests  and  food.  The  philosophy  of 
one  century  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
next.  Men  are  called  fools,  in  one  age,  for 
not  knowing  w-hat  they  w-ere  called  fools 
for  averring  in  the  age  before.  We  should 
so  live  and  labor  in  our  time  that  w-hat 
comes  to  us  as  seed  may  go  to  the  next  gen- 
eration as  blossom,  and  that  what  comes  to 
us  as  blossom  may  go  to  them  as  fruit. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  progress. 

He  that  would  have  a  wife  without  a 
fault  must  remain  a  bachelor. 


THE  BRIGHT  NEW  YEAR. 

Janus,  of  old,  is  made  immortal,  through 
the  name  of  his  fair  bride,  the  Queen 
Month,  to  whose  merry  Court  cometh 
ever,  with  its  young  voice  of  joy  and  love, 
the  bright  New  Year.  We  in  the  city  ai-  e 
rejoicing  with  holidays,  and  there  are  sounds 
of  gladness  wherever  young  children 
gather  round  a  happy  fire-side,  from  which 
Comfort  and  Love  are  not  banished,  by 
the  hard  hand  of  Necessity,  that  knoweth 
no  changes,  save  those  of  labor,  and  want 
and  pain.  Daily  and  nightly  the  city  ex- 
hibits scenes,  that  almost  rival  the  marvel- 
ous legends  of  Fairy  Land. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  our  own  rejoicings, 
the  unfortunate  ones,  who  stand  amid  the 
cruel  storm,  crying  for  shelter,  or  sit  by 
the  way-side,  w-ith  mute  gestures  imploring 
bread.  But  may  all  who  rejoice  in  good 
gifts,  give  also  to  such  as  can  not  repay 
again,  except  in  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
The  good  deed  in  its  sim2)lest  form,  shall 
not  fall  to  the  ground  inert;  but  it  shall 
spring  up,  and  bear  blessings,  a  thousand 
fold.  The  country,  too,  exhibits  its  own 
peculiar  phases  of  enjoyment.  Over  the 
plain,  perching  on  the  hill-side,  nestling  in 
the  valley,  or  half  hidden  in  a  chink  of  the 
mountains — wherever  the  cottage  fire 
smiles  to  make  the  lan(lscai)e  beautiful 
with  a  home  of  love,  or  the  prouder  man- 
sion rears  its  stately  front,  there  are  gath- 
erings of  the  young  and  hajjpy — now  here, 
now  there;  w-hile  from  over  our  Eastern 
borders  comes  the  sound  of  merry  sleigh- 
bells,  that  lend  their  inspiring  music, 
and  announce  the  coming  of  gay  groups  to 
the  festive  scene,  mingled  with  the  ringing 
chime  of  young  voices,  that  make  the  keen 
night  air  mtisical. 

They  gather  round  the  glowing  flrc-side, 
w-ith  cheeks  and  eyes  brightening  with 
health,  love  and  joy;  and  as  the  evening 
glides  on,  and  the  apples  are  duly  named, 
bright  cheeks  are  seen  to  blush  at  the  many 
pointed  allusions.  When  the  nuts  and 
jokes  are  all  cracked,  they  make  the  circle 
smaller  that  they  may  draw  nearer  to  the 
aged  grand-sire,  who  tells  the  thrilling 
stories  of  the  adventuroits  California  pio- 
neer, wilder  and  strange  in  tlie  sheer  truth 
than  the  broad  fictions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  He  tells  them  that  when  he  met 
the  grizzly  face  to  face,  the  bear  was  as 
much  astonished  at  the  man  as  the  man  at 
the  bear.  An  hour  thus  passed  swiftly 
away,  and  happy  as  the  little  circle  may  he, 
we  must  aljruptly  bid  them  good  night, 
and  close  our  New  Year's  talk  with  the  fol- 
low-ing: 

Canzonet  for  January. 

Children  of  the  humau  race, 

WhcreHoe'er  your  dwellinR  place, 
Touched  with  smile  or  tear. 

Whether  cabin  hall  or  cot, 

Shadow  forth  your  earthly  lot — 
Hail  the  bright  New  Year. 

Ere  the  circle  In  begim 

Or  a  grain  of  sand  hath  run 

From  Time's  unopened  sphere. 

With  a  deep  and  earnest  thought, 

Bound  this  genuine  season  wrought— 
Hail  the  glad  New  Year! 

Whether  with  life's  tide  shall  flow 

Floods  of  joy  or  depths  of  woe, 
Seasons  liright  or  drear; 

Yet  if  ye  are  true  and  just, 

Y'e  may  hail,  with  perfect  tnist. 
The  fair,  the  glad  New  Year! 

Soothe  to-day  the  heart  of  ijorrow, 

80  shall  angel  Hopes  to-morrow 
Oild  the  darkest  fear: 

Every  hand  has  work  to  do; 

Then  with  purpose  strong  and  true- 
Hail  the  bright  New  Year! 

r.   H.  MC  D. 


HosriTALiTY. — The  Hindos  extend  their 
hospitality  to  their  enemies,  saying:  "The 
tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade  even  from 
the  woodcutter." 


Garments  of  beauty  may  cover,  but  they 
can  never  impart  worth  to  abandoned 
characters. 


He  that  makes  himself  an  ass,  must   not 
take  it  ill  if  men  ride  him. 


Loving  hearts  are  like  beggars;    they 
live  on  what  is  given  them. 


January  7,  1871.] 
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Sunshine. 

Sunshine  is  of  almost  as  much  impor- 
tance in  gaining  or  retaining  health  as  good 
air.  Who  does  not  know  how  much  more  a 
bright  and  sunny  day  gladdens  and  invigo- 
rates both  the  strong  and  the  weak  than 
one  overcast  with  clouds  ?  Let  the  bright 
Bun  shine  into  your  dwellings ;  draw  the 
curtains  and  swing  back  the  blinds  that  the 
Bun  may  dry  uis  the  damjjness  which  feeds 
the  mould  and  ftingias  that  breeds  disease; 
that  drives  the  rose  tint  from  the  face  and 
lips.  Let  the  glorious  sunshine  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  your  house  where  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  enter.  It  will  bring 
light  and  life,  and  sometimes  im^jarts  vigor 
when  all  other  means  fail. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  iin- 
derstood  and  ajipreciated  the  blessings  of 
sunlight  far  more  than  we  moderns  do. 
The  most  refined  of  those  nations  generally 
held  their  i^ublic  meetings  in  the  ojjeu  air. 
Their  schools  were  for  the  most  part  in 
groves  or  in  porticoes — colonades,  sup- 
l>orted  upon  lofty  pillars,  beneath  which 
the  air  and  sunlight  had  the  freest  access. 
The  magnificent  Coliseum  of  Kome  was 
without  a  roof.  Little  is  the  wonder  that 
many  of  them,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
understanding,  were  induced  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  sun,  as  the  source  of  life, 
light  and  heat. 

Every  lady  exhibits  wisdom  and  care  in 
securing  all  possible  available  sunshine  for 
her  pet  plants.  She  would  sooner  see  them 
die  than  linger  out  a  sickly  existence  in  the 
shade.  Sunlight  and  air  are  of  no  less  im- 
portance to  the  beautiful,  animated  flowers 
of  the  household,  than  to  the  lillies,  the 
geraniiims  and  the  fuchias. 

Too  little  attention  is  jsaid  to  this  par- 
ticular in  the  construction  of  our  dwell- 
ings. Set  flrem  so  that  the  sunlight  will 
find  its  way  into  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  rooms.  Eooms  upon  the  northerly 
side  of  houses  can  often  be  constructed 
with  l)ay., windows,  or  with  recesses,  by 
which  a  side  light  can  enter,  and  the  room 
be  enlivened  and  warmed  l)y  the  sun  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time.  An  hour's  sun- 
shine in  a  room  is  well  worth  arranging 
for.  Secure  every  ray  of  the  winter's  sun- 
shine that  is  possible,  for  the  little  ones 
and  for  the  infirm  and  sick,  who  cannot  go 
out  of  doors  to  reach  it.  Such  persons,  if 
kept  in  rooms  with  only  north  windows, 
will  suffer  as  much  from  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine, as  will  plants  which  are  compelled  to 
vegetate  in  the  shade.  Let  us  give  not 
only  the  feeble  ones,  but  all  and  every  one 
the  fullest  measure  of  sunshine. 

How  WE  Eat  and  Deink.— Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  in  his  "Talks  about  People's  Stom- 
achs," gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
way  in  which  too  many  Americans  are  in 
the  habit  of  "bolting"  their  food  at  meals, 
and  washing  it  down  with  floods  of  liquids: 
"Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  that  during 
my  six  years'  residence  in  America  I  saw 
nothing  which  surprised  me  so  much  as 
the  way  in  which  the  Yankees  eat  and 
drink.  Why,  I  really  think  it  is  worth  an 
admission  fee  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  din- 
ing-room and  see  a  hundred  Yankees  at 
the  dinner  table.  Each  one  has  something 
to  eat  in  one  hand  and  something  to  drink 
in  the  other.  When  the  food  hand  goes  up 
the  drink  hand  comes  down,  and  when  the 
drink  hand  goes  up  the  food  hand  comes 
down.  It  always  reminded  me  of  one  of 
those  walking  beams  on  a  steamboat — when 
one  end  is  up  the  other  end  is  down.  Now, 
sir,  I  think  that  is  the  reason  the  American 
people  are  such  dyspeptics.  Why,  sir,  I 
believe  that  in  a  world's  exhibition  of  dys- 
peptics your  country  would  show  more  in 
number,  and  stronger  in  quality  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world." 


A  Ne'KT  Bread  Fruit  Tree. 

Dr.  Steven,  of  New  York,  writes  as 
follows  of  a  Bread  Fruit  tree  which  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  largely  employed 
by  them  for  food.  The  Dr.  writes:— "The 
plant  resembles  very  closely  our  sassafras ; 
it  has  the  same  rough  bark  and  the  same 
palmate  leaf.  The  food  is  derived  from 
the  root,  and  it  probably  produces  a  larger 
amount  of  food  from  a  given  area  of  ground 
than  any  other  plant.  A  yield  of  3,000, 
4,000  or  5,000  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  un- 
common, and  the  cultivation  is  of  the  rough- 
est kind.  In  fact,  it  has  no  cultivation, 
except  i^lanting.  The  universal  South 
American  knife,  the  machete,  isused  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  sod,  the  plant  is  inserted,  and 
left  to  take  its  chance.  It  is  sure  to  take 
its  chance  however.  It  will  root  out  all 
other  j)lants,and  connot  itself  be  destroyed. 
The  root  is  grated  in  mills,  the  milk  flows 
away,  and  the  pulp  is  dried  for  food.  The 
milk  is  wasted  by  tlie  hogshead.  I  have  seen 
a  river  white  Avith  it  for  a  long  distance 
below  the  grating  mill.  This  milk  is 
poisonous,  and  it  contains  the  saponaceous 
principle." 

The  ordinary  bread  fruit  tree  of  the 
tropics,  as  is  well  known,  in-oduces  a 
soft  spongy  fruit  which  is  generally  eaten 
as  plucked  from  the  tree.  It  may  also  be 
sliced  and  dried,  and  in  that  condition  kept 
for  quite  a  long  time,  and  ground  or 
pounded  into  a  kind  of  flour  or  coarse 
meal. 


Domestic  Economy  is  a  science — a  theory 
of  life  which  all  sensible  women  ought  to 
study  and  practice.  No  young  lady  is  fit 
to  be  married  until  she  has  been  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  deep  and  profound  myste- 
ries of  the  kitchen.  See  to  it,  all  ye  who 
are  mothers,  that  your  daughters  areaccom- 
plirhed  by  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
good  housekeeping. 


The  Tallow  Teee. — A  tree  called  the 
tallow  tree,  grows  in  China,  the  fruit  of 
which  contains  a  seed  covered  with  a  white, 
solid,  fatty  matter,  which  the  natives  con- 
vert into  candles.  It  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce this  tree  into  South  Carolina,  the 
south  of  France,  and  Algeria,  where  there 
is  every  prospect  of  its  being  successfully 
cultivated.  In  China  it  forms  vast  forests, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  branch  of 
local  commerce.  The  government  of  Brit- 
ish India  has  introduced  it  throughout  the 
different  regions  of  the  Peninsula,  it  now 
being  ascertained  that  it  grows  equally  as 
well  in  the  Punjaub  and  the  north-west 
provinces  as  in  China.  The  fatty  matter 
produced  by  the  tree  favorably  compares 
with  the  finest  tallow,  and  when  manufac- 
tured into  candles,  burns  with  a  clear, 
white  flame  of  great  brilliancy,  and  emits 
neither  smoke  nor  disagreeable  odor. 

The  Way  the  Money  Goes. 

New  York  city  spends  $8,500  per  day  for 
bread,  and  $10,000  a  day  for  cigars.  The 
United  States  invests  $40,000,000  annually 
in  the  cigar  trade  alone,  and  $600,000,000 
anniially  for  tobacco  in  other  forms,  in- 
cluding expense  of  producing.  The  anniial 
expense  to  the  human  family  is  not  less, 
yearly,  than  $1,000,000,000.  Liquor  is 
sold  in  the  United  States  amounting,  in  the 
year,  to  $600,000,000,  one-fifth  the  total 
amount  of  the  National  debt;  or,  according 
to  Commissioner  Wells,  the  total  amount 
disposed  of  per  annum  is  $1,000,000,000, 
enough  to  paj  the  debt  in  three  years. 

It  is  time  our  wives,  mothers  and  sisters, 
were  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  in- 
fliience  upon  this  subject,  and  felt  it  their 
sacred  duty  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  this  giant  monster  from 
ruining,  not  only  the  fortunes  of  many, 
but  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  best  men 
and  women!  Only  think  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  actual 
degradation  of  mankind!  And  just  imag- 
ine the  sufi'ering,  disease,  starvation  and 
crime  sure  to  follow  the  sale  of  liquor! 
The  Chinese  government  will  not  license 
the  sale  of  opium  to  its  people,  knowing 
its  evil  effects  upon  mankind;  though  a 
large  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  govern- 
ment by  so  doing.  Would  that  our  gov- 
ernment were  equally  humane  to  its  peo- 
ple. If  woman  has  an  influence  upon  so- 
ciety— and  all  admit  that  she  has — let  it  be 
for  its  elevation,  and  let  us  begin  now  to 
make  public  opinion  a  temperance  one — 
by  voice,  by  pen  and  by  example. 

L.  p.  J. 


Household  Receipts. 

CoBN  Bbead.— An  Oeiginal  Eeceipt. — 
To  make  corn  bread  equally  well  without 
as  with  eggs  was  discovered  Ijy  a  California 
miner  who  recently  communicated  the 
method  to  us.  Our  friend  occupied  a 
"camp"  and  of  course  did  his  own  "cook- 
ing." On  one  occasion  finding  himself 
short  of  meal  for  his  corn  bread,  he  eked  it 
out  by  mixing  therewith  a  quantity  of  cold 
"mush"  which  had  been  set  aside  from  a 
l^revious  meal.  His  astonishment  was 
great  at  perceiving  the  decided  improve- 
ment the  previously  cooked  meal  produced 
on  his  "corn  bread."  He  repeated  the  ex- 
periment with  the  same  result,  and  has  since 
communicated  the  discovery  to  many,  all 
of  whom  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
cooked  meal  as  good  as  eggs  to  make  corn 
bread  light.     Mix  liberally,  say  one  third. 

Good  Kolls. — The  famous  Parker  Hoiise 
rolls  are  said  to  be  made  in  the  following 
described  manner:  Make  a  hole  in  two 
quarts  of  flour,  and  pour  in  one  pint  of  curd 
milk  that  has  been  boiled,  with  a  cup  of 
butter  melted  in  it.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  good  yeast.  Let 
it  stand  without  mixing  two  or  three  hours. 
Salt  to  taste.  Then  knead  it,  and  set  it  to 
rise  a  few  hours;  then  mold  it,  and  rise 
again  in  the  pans  before  baking.  The  rolls 
require  about  fifteen  minutes  to  bake  in  a 
qiiick  oven. 

Sweet  Apple  Pickles.- — Three  pounds 
of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  peck  of 
api)les.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar, 
steam  the  apples  until  tender;  let  them  boil 
up  until  clear  in  the  sugar  and  vinegar. 
This  is  vei-y  nice  for  sauce. 

To  Keep  Moths  Away.— Take  a  piece  of 
flannel,  wet  it  with  turpentine,  and  put 
among  your  woolen  clothes  and  yarn. 

Cold  Soap  may  be  made  as  follows: — 20 
pounds  of  grease,  22  jiounds  of  potash, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  rosin. 


Mechanical  Hints. 


Life  Thoughts. 


Adveesity  overcome  is  the  brightest 
glory,  and  willingly  undergone,  the  great- 
est virtue. 


When  lovers  quarrel  the  only  presents 
not  returned  are  kisses. 

The  road  to  ruin  is  always  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  the  traveler  pays  the  expenses 
of  it. 

He  that  is  good  will  become  better,  and 
he  that  is  bad,  worse;  for  virtue,  vice  and 
time,  never  stop. 

Few  take  care  to  live  well,  but  many  to 
live  long;  though  it  is  in  everybody's 
power  to  do  the  former. 

Eeading,  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes  a 
full  man;  conversation  a  ready  man;  writ- 
ing an  exact  man. 

Eeplect  before  you  act,  but,  when  the 
time  for  action  arrives,  stop  thinking. 

No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of 
age;  none  heavier,  for  it  never  melts. 

OuE  prayers  and  God's  mercy  are  like 
two  buckets  in  a  well — when  the  one  as- 
cends, the  other  decends. 

A  Good  Thought  Well  Spoken. — No 
young  woman,  says  a  contemporary,  ever 
looks  so  well  to  a  sensible  man  as  when 
dressed  in  plain,  neat,  modest  attire,  with 
but  little  ornament  about  her  person.  She 
looks  then  as  though  she  had  worth  in  her- 
self, and  needed  no  artificial  rigging  to 
enhance  her  value.  If  a  young  woman 
would  spend  as  much  time  imjaroving  her 
mind,  training  her  temper,  and  cherishing 
kindness,  mercy  and  other  good  qualities, 
as  most  of  them  do  on  extra  dress  and  or- 
naments to  increase  their  personal  charms, 
she  would  at  least  be  recognized  among  a 
thousand — her  character  would  be  read  in 
her  countenance. 


To  Polish  Maeble,  etc. — Marble  of  any 
kind,  alabaster,  any  hard  stone,  or  glass 
may  be  reiiolished  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
linen  cloth  dressed  with  oxide  of  tin  (sold 
under  the  name  of  putty  powder) .  For 
this  purpose  a  couple  or  more  folds  of  line 
should  be  fastened  tight  over  a  piece  of 
wood,  mat  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  stone.  To  reiJolish  a  mantel- 
piece it  should  be  first  perfectly  cleaned. 
This  is  best  done  by  making  a  paste  of  lime, 
soda  and  water,  well  wetting  the  marble, 
and  applying  the  paste.  Then  let  it  re- 
main for  a  day  or  so,  keeping  it  moist  dur- 
ing the  interval.  When  this  i^astehas  been 
removed  the  polishing  may  begin.  Chijjs 
in  the  marble  should  be  rubbed  out  first 
with  emery  and  water.  At  every  stage  of 
polishing  the  linen  and  putty  powder  must 
be  kej)t  constantly  wet.  Glass,  such  as 
jewelers'  show-counter  cases,  which  become 
scratched,  may  be  polished  in  the  same 
way. — Scientific  American. 

To  Bend  Mahogony  oe  Walnut  Mould- 
ing.— Take  two  pieces  of  lumber,  one  to  fit 
the  inside,  the  other  the  outside  of  the 
moulding  (the  lumber  of  course  cut  to  the 
curves  required;)  soak  the  moulding  in 
boiling  water  for  ten  minutes;  then  put  it 
between  the  pieces  of  lumber;  then  cramp 
them  together  slowly  bending  the  mould- 
ing; let  it  stand  for  three  days;  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Spots  on  Mahogany. — Stains  and  spots 
may  be  taken  out  of  mahogany  with  a  little 
aquafortis  or  oxalic  acid  and  water,  rub- 
bing the  part  by  means  of  cork,  till  the  color 
is  restored;  observing  afterwards  to  wash 
the  wood  well  with  water,  and  to  dry  and 
polish  as  usual. 

White  Polish  foe  Light  Woods. — Take 
white  (bleached)  shellack,  3  oz.;  white 
gum  benzoine,  1  oz.;  gum  sandarac,  %  oz.; 
spirits  of  wine  or  naptha,  1  pint,  in  which 
to  dissolve. 

Oil  Cloths. — To  ruin  them — clean  them 
with  hot  water  or  soap-suds,  and  leave  them 
half-wiped,  and  they  will  look  very  bright 
while  wet  and  very  dingy  and  dirty  when  dry, 
and  soon  crack  and  peal  off.  But  ifyouwi.sh 
to  preserve  them,  and  have  them  look  new 
and  nice,  wash  them  with  soft  flannel  and 
luke-warm  water,  and  wipe  thoroughly  dry. 
If  you  want  them  to  look  extra  nice,  after 
they  are  dry,  drop  a  few  spoonsful  of 
milk  over  them,  and  rub  them  with  a  small 
dry  cloth. —  ^festern  Rural. 

Gold  Liquid  is  made  by  mixing  bronze 
powder  with  gum  water;  a  little  spirits  of 
wine  will  make  it  keep  better.  The  pro- 
portions are  easily  ascertained  by  trial. 
Piecefc  of  glass  are  put  in  the  bottle  to  as- 
sist in  shaking  up  the  heavy  powder,  which 
would  settle  at  the  bottom. 


A  Sentiment  from  the  "Plow." 

San  Jose,  Dec.  15th,  1870. 

Messes.  Dewey  &  Co. — Gents  :  I  cannot 
refrain  fiom  an  expressien  of  satisfaction  at 
the  iirosi^ect  of  at  last  getting  a  first-class 
agricultural  newspaper  in  this  State.  Had 
the  "sami)le  number,"  now  before  me, 
emanated  from'an  unknown  source,  I  might 
have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  ;  but,  being  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Scientieic  Peess,  I  feel  well  assured 
that  the  same  talent  and  enterprise  exhibit- 
ed in  that  journal  will  also  be  carried  into 
your  new  enterprise,  and  will  prove  a 
guarantee  of  its  success  also.  Moreover,  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  your 
firm,  as  business  managers  and  patent 
agents,  still  further  increases  my  confidence 
in  the  ability  that  leads  and  the  stability 
that  will  secure  success  for  your  new  jjaper, 
the  Pacific  Eueal  Peess.  The  need  of 
such  a  ijaper  on  this  coast  has  long  been 
felt;  and  the  present  time,  for  many 
reasons,  appears  to  be  a  most  o^jportune 
one  for  starting. 

Not  only  is  farming  now  taking  the  lead 
of  all  industrial  pursuits,  but  our  farmers 
are  feeling  the  need  of  a  more  intelligent 
and  diversified  culture.  Our  agricultural 
resources  and  possibilities  are  almost  un- 
limited ;  but  as  yet  we  are  only  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  development. 

Our  Eastern  agricultural  journals  lead 
those  of  Europe ;  and  have  not  we  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  right  to  expect  even  to 
equal  or  excel  our  neighbors  of  the  East? 
The  acknowledged  ability,  independence 
and  freshness  of  our  Eastern  magazines, 
over  the  staid,  classical  European  litera- 
ture is  apparent.  But  we  of  California  can 
boast  of  an  Overland  Montlih/  that  outshines 
them  all — that  in  its  bold  freshness  and 
sterling  ability,  sparkles  Avith  lustrous 
brightness.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  sup- 
port and  maintain  a  Rural  paper  that  Avill 
lead?  Surely  we  have  tlie  country  for  it, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  the  people  also. 

Our  California  experience  is  already  in- 
valuable to  us,  but  is  something  that  our 
Eastern  papers  cannot  comprehend.  What 
we  want  is  a  progressive,  California  agri- 
cultural paper,  that  will  take  the  lead  in 
the  promulgation  of  plans  and  ideas  for  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State. 

As  a  friend  to  this  enterjirise,  and  as  a 
farmer  in  the  field,  you  may  reckon  me  as 
one  of  your  subscribers  ;  and  as  the  season 
progresses,  I  may  occasionally  add  my 
mite  to  contributions  for  its  columns. 

Y'ours  truly.  Plow. 

The  Pueblo  Land  Case,  at  issue betAveen 
the  trustees  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  and 
the  holders  of  the  ex-mission  grant,  and 
which  involved  the  title  to  nearly  all  the 
land  property  Avithin  the  city  limits,  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  city. 
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SEi\^SQf<i\^BLE     4^T'Ct.ES. 


I.  N.  HOAG,  Editob,  Sacbambnto. 


Under  this  head  we  shall  present  in  each 
number  of  the  Rural,  well  considered  orig- 
inal articles  and  suggestions  upon  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  subjects.  The  pai-- 
ticular  subjects  will  be  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  their  special  adaptation  to  the  sea- 
sons with  a  view  to  inducing  immediate 
trials  or  tests  of  the  practicability  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  suggestions  advanced,  on 
the  part  of  our  agricultural  readers. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soils 
and  climates  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  operations  are  found 
to  require  very  diflerent  management  here 
from  that  ^iracticed  in  most  other  countries. 
Honce  the  lessons  inculcated  by  eastern 
and  foreign  joTirnals  on  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  however  well  timed  and  val- 
uable in  the  countries  where  they  are  pub- 
lished, are  almost  wholly  inapplicable  and 
valueless  here,  both  as  to  time  and  sub- 
stance. We  shall  endeaver  to  bear  these 
facts  continually  in  mind  and  jjresent  our 
readers  with  fresh  thouglits  and  sugges- 
tions adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  and 
necessities  of  our  0T\'n  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

Again,  as  a  result  of  the  conii)letion  of 
the  overland  railroad  and  the  probable 
building  of  others  across  the  continent  in 
tlie  immediate  future,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  our  industrial  relations  with 
other  portions  of  the  world,  it  becomes 
nece.ssary  for  us  to  bring  about  such 
changes  in  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural operations  as  will  enable  us  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists  of  those  countries  Avith 
Avhom  we  have  thus  been  brought  in  more 
immediate  contact. 

We  .sluiU  give  all  the  new  relations  aris- 
ing from  these  changes  of  circumstances 
our  careful  and  constant  attention  and 
study,  and  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers 
well  informed  as  to  the  bearing  and  influ- 
ence of  these  relations  on  their  diflerent  bus- 
iness interests. 

Nearly  all  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant questions  touching  the  agricultural  in- 
terests and  producticms  of  this  coast  remain 
yet  to  be  solved.  Indeed  in  our  hurry  and 
eagerness  to  make  money  we  have  sc^arcely 
thought  of  them.  Have  we  yet  any  defi- 
nite idea  as  to  what  should  become  our 
leading  stai)le  agricultural  and  horticultu- 
ral products  ?  In  other  words  as  to  what 
wc  should  produce  only  for  home  consump- 
tion— and  what  we  can  Avith  the  greatest 
profit  and  benefit  produce  for  our  ex- 
(•hanges — for  commerce  ?  All  these  great 
•inestions  remain  yet  to  be  answered,  and 
the  sooner  Ave  give  them  our  attention  the 
better. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  least  jus- 
tifiable mistakes  of  all  new  American  ag- 
ricultural communities,  is  the  sameness 
and  limited  A^ariety  of  crops,  and  neglect 
and  consei^nent  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
Our  people  here  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  They  have  fallen  into  this  common 
mistake  and  are  already  suffering  its  conse- 
quences. We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  be- 
fore our  readers  inducements  to  change 
this  course  and  to  adopt  the  opposite  sys- 
tem of  culture — the  cultivation  of  a  diver- 
sity of  crops — the  careful  and  judicious 
nursing  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  necessary  conditions  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  g(meral  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try is  a  division  of  the  land  into  moderately 
small  farms,  the  titles  to  which  should  be 
in  the  cultivators  themselves. 

To  bring  about  this  condition  of  things 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  an  amicable  manner 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  Avill  be 
our  constant  aim  and  untiring  endeaA'or. 
The  settlement  of  the  mountain  counties, 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  extensive  and 
rich  hillsides  and  valleys  in  products  atlapt- 


ed  to  their  soils  and  locations,  Avill  claim 
our  earnest  attention  and  constitute  one  of 
our  most  cheerful  tasks. 

The  introduction  of  improA-ed  breeds  of 
hogs,  sheej),  cattle,  horses  and  all  other 
varieties  of  stock,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  rules  of  breeding  of  eai-h  will  re- 
ceive our  liveliest  co-operation  and  consid- 
eration. 

In  short,  to  Avhatever  will  healthfully 
and  permanently  adA-ance  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  coast  and  of  the  country  we 
l)ledge  our  cheerful  and  unwavering  sup- 
port and  attention ;  and  in  this  manner  and 
in  no  other  shall  Ave  strive  to  deserve,  and 
hope  to  secure  the  patronage  and  assistance 
of  a  descerning  and  intelligent  peojile. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

We  are  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  this  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  of  these  inquiries  are  from 
our  own  citizens  Avho  contemijlate  entering 
into  the  business,  and  many  from  people 
in  the  Eastern  States,  Avho  are  thinking  of 
coming  to  this  state  for  the  same  purjjose. 
The  inquiries  cover  all  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  business  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  t«  be  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry,  to  the  completion  of  the 
cocoons  and  making  the  eggs  for  the  2>rop- 
agation  of  the  Avorms.  The  inquiries  being 
so  general,  and  coming  from  so  many  quar- 
ters, we  conclude  that  our  opinions  as 
stated  in  this  paper  last  week — that  the 
Fi'anco-Qerman  Avar  is  most  favorable  to 
the  successful  and  profitable  prosecution 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  California,  are  generally  con- 
curred in,  and  that  people  ai-e  about  to  en- 
gage in  it  very  generally.  Being  generally 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  business  they 
are  earnestly  seeking  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. We  shall  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  give  that  information,  and  thus 
once  for  all  ansAver  all  inquiries.  And  fii'st 
as  to 

Location  and  Soil. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  Avhen  about  to  select  a  loca- 
tion for  the  silk  business.  As  to  the  mul- 
l)erry  tree,  it  Avill  groAV  and  flourish  where 
almost  any  other  tree  will  grow.  It  will 
grow  on  swamp  lands  Avhen  the  surface  is 
coA'cred-  with  water  from  three  to  six 
months  in  the  year  almost  as  surely  and 
thriftily  as  the  willow.  It  will  flourish 
upon  the  hard  dry  soil  of  the  open  i)rairic 
lands  and  strike  deep  down  into  the  earth 
its  straight  tap-roots  in  search  of  moisture. 
Or  if  ])lanted  on  the  hill  or  mountain  side 
it  is  still  at  home  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  hardy  and  rapid  groAvers.  Being  so 
hai-dy  and  so  well  a<lapted  to  all  localities 
and  soils,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
such  a  dark  green  luxuriant  foliage,  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  more  especially  the 
Alba  and  Moretti,  make  most  excellent 
trees  for  shade  and  ornament.  We  consid- 
er them  in  this  respect  superior  to  the 
locust  or  Lombardy  poplar,  now  so  much 
in  use  iu  this  state. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  the  silk  busi- 
ness, hoAvcA-er,  there  are  other  things  of 
more  importance  than  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  tree.  The  soil  must  be  sweet,  contain- 
ing no  alkali  or  other  mineral  substances 
obnoxioiis  to  insect  life  and  health.  It 
should  not  be  too  rich  or  moist,  for  such 
soils  are  likely  to  force  too  much  water 
into  the  leaf  of  the  tree,  and  such  leaves 
are  apt  to  predispose  the  worms  to  disease. 
Again  the  location  should  be  chosen  so  as 
to  avoid  the  fogs  of  the  coast  and  the  cold 
sea  breezes  of  the  broad  open  plains.  A 
plenty  of  air  is  good  both  for  the  health  of 
tlie  tree  and  the  worm,  but  that  air  should 
not  bring  too  much  moisture  for  the  leaf 
of  the  tree,  and  should  not  be  too  cold  for 
the  Avorm.  As  a  general  thing  a  soil  that 
will  grow  good  Avheat  or  produce  good 
corn  or  make  good  grapes,  combined  with 
a  climate  which  in  the  spring  is  dry  and 
uniform — not  bringing  too  great  extremes 
betAveen  day  and  night — maj'  safely  be  select- 
ed for  successful  silk  culture.  In  our  oAvn 
state,  after  adhering  to  the  above  rules, 
one  can  scarcely  go  amiss  of  good  locations. 
I  am  of  the  o})inion,  howcA'er,  that  the 
very  best  localities  are  to  be  found  in  the 
foot  hills  either  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
coast  range  mountains.  In  these  localities 
the  diff'erence  betAveen  the  temperature  of 
day  and  night  is  considerably  less  than  in 
the   broad  valleys.     It   is  a  fact  that  the 


cocoons  made  in  the  foot  hills  and  sheltered 
locations  in  the  valleys  are  generally  more 
compact  and  contain  more  silk  and  that  of 
a  stronger  fibre.  Such  is  the  experience, 
not  only  here,  but  in  other  silk  growing 
countries  as  well. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish legation  in  Jap.an,  has,  in  accordance 
Avith  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  his  time  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  to  investigating  this 
industry  in  that  country.  His  statements 
are  uniformly  to  the  cfTect  that  the  greatest 
success  attends  the  efforts  of  those  Avhose 
plantiitions  are  among  the  hills  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  somcAvhat  gravelly  and  the 
atmosphere  uniform  and  dry  in  the  spring 
of  the  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rather  poor 
and  light  soil  is  better  for  silk  culture  than 
that  Avhich  is  very  rich,  and  a  rather  dry 
soil  better  than  a  damp  one.  When  land 
has  become  exhausted  by  constant  cropping 
Avith  wheat,  the  mulberry  will  thrive  and 
produce  good  and  valuable  leaves  for  the 
Avorms,  and  will  at  the  same  time  recuper- 
ate the  soil.  Silk  culture,  fruit  culture 
and  grape  culture  go  well  together,  and  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  adapted  to 
the  one  are  Avell  adapted  to  the  other.  Silk 
culture  Avill  insure  the  first  returns  and  re- 
quires the  least  expenditure;  and  may  Ije 
looked  to  for  an  income  while  waiting  for 
grape  A-ines  and  fruit  trees  to  come  into 
bearing.  We  will  next  si)eak  of  the  varie- 
ties of  mulberry  trees  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation. 


MELONS  VS.  BEETS  FOR  SUGAR. 

The  following  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  from  W.  Wadsworth,  we 
take  from  the  Sacramento  Union  of  Dec. 
31st:— 

The  sugars  from  cane,  maple,  beets, 
parsnips,  the  sweet-gourd  and  all  the  vari- 
eties of  melons,  when  manufactured  per- 
fectly pure,  are  chemically  identical.  In 
Hungary  and  Italy  there  are  numerous 
large  estal)lishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
melon  sugar.  I  have  seen  them.  The 
cost  of  melon  sugar  as  comjiared  with  beet 
sugar,  is  in  favor  of  the  melon.  Every 
German  or  French  authority  on  the  culture 
of  beets  for  sugar,  admits  the  necessity  of 
at  least  tAvo,  and  recommends  three,  deep 
and  thorough  plowings  of  the  land  to  prop 
erly  tit  it  for  the  culture  of  beets.  With 
melons  it  is  quite  otherwise.  To  secure 
the  largest  yield  and  best  beets,  the  seed 
should  be  planted  iu  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Melons  are  usually  planted  in  hills, 
six  to  eight  feet  apart,  but  they  are  better 
planted  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  and 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  roAv.  For  beets 
all  the  land — for  illustration  say  fifty  feet 
in  width — must  be  plowed  at  least  twice. 
For  melons,  only  four  beds,  tAvelve  feet 
apart  and  each  only  four  feet  wide,  or  six- 
teen feet  in  width  of  plowed  land  against 
fifty  for  beets. 

The  great  expense  of  beet  culture  is  in 
the  hand-hoeing  and  Avceding  of  every  row, 
and  in  most  lands  as  many  as  three  of  these 
weedings  are  required  in  a  season,  before 
the  leaves  are  large  and  spreatling  enough 
to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  difference 
between  the  weeding  of  four  roAvs  of 
melons  and  twenty-flA'e  rows  of  beets  is 
very  considerable;  whilst  the  exhaustion  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. With  both  crops,  the  land  be- 
tAveen the  rows  is  kept  free  from  Avceds 
Avith  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator  at  the 
same  expense.  Young  melon  plants  are 
not  as  tender  and  delicate  for  the  first  eight 
days  as  beets.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  expense  of  culture  is  largely  in  favor 
of  melons,  it  being  less  than  one-third  the 
cost  of  beets  per  acre. 

In  gathering  the  two  crops  the  differ- 
ence is  again  in  favor  of  melons,  for.  they 
only  have  to  be  picked  from  the  vine  and 
thrown  into  carts;  then,  without  washing 
or  other  process,  are  ready  for  the  mill. 
Beets  must  be  first  pulled,  thrown  into 
heaps  to  i)rotect  them  from  the  sun,  then 
each  beet  must  be  handled  in  haAang  its 
crown  of  leaA'es  and  rootlets  cut  off,  and 
then,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  rasp  or  cut- 
ter, must  be  Avashed  thoroughly  clean. 

The  gathering  and  handling  of  melons 
is  an  agreeable  and  cleanly  operation  com- 
l)ared  Avith  thatof  beets.  Large  (juantities 
of  melons  in  certain  localities  can  be  sold 
for  direct  consumption  in  the  early  ])art  of 
the  season  or  whencA'er  worth  more  in  tliat 
way  than  for  sugar,  spirits  or  Aanegar;  it 
is  not  so  Avith  beets.  Siigar-making  can 
commence  a  full  month  earlier  from  mel- 
ons than  fi'om  beets,  and  Avith  winter 
water-melons,  is  in  Hungary,  continued  as 
late  as  Avith  beets.  Melons  yield  their  seed 
every  year  with  no  extra  expense  for  culti- 
vation.    Beets  require  a  second  year,  Avith 


land  and  careful  culture  and  gathering  of 
the  seed.  Melon  seeds  Avill  yield  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  excellent  table 
oil.  Beet  seeds  are  of  no  value  beyond 
what  are  needed  for  seed.  The  oil  "from 
the  surplus  seeds  of  melon  sugaries  in 
Hungary,  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating the  entire  melon  crop.  The  yield 
of  melons  per  acre  in  favorable  soils  is 
equal  to  that  of  beets.  The  yield  of  sugar 
is  as  seven  jjer  cent,  from  melons,  to  eight 
per  cent,  from  beets;  but  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture is  decidedly  in  favor  of  melons; 
they  requiring  less  time,  less  bone  black, 
less  machinery,  less  po\<'er  and  less  fuel, 
because  no  water  is  added,  Avhich  cannot 
be  said  of  beet  juice  by  the  ordinary  jjro- 
cess  of  extraction. 

The  natural  purity  of  the  juice  of  mef- 
ons  is  so  superior  to  beets,  that  Avhilst  the 
melons  furni.sh  an  agreeiible  "food  and 
drink,"  and  a  delicious  sAveet,  the  juice  of 
beets  is  so  acrid  and  herbaceous  as  to  b 
Avholly  unpalatable.  The  defecation  and 
refining  processes  for  melon  juice  and 
sugar  is  therefore  attended  Avith  far  less 
trouble  and  cost.  The  part  of  the  beet 
which  in  many  instances  grows  above 
ground  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  of  little  or 
no  value  for  sugar;  whilst  the  hotter  the 
sun  and  the  dryer  the  better  and  sAveeter 
the  melon.  The  larger  the  melon,  the 
sweeter  generally;  whilst  the  reverse  is 
true  of  beets. 

Beet  juice  and  pulp  Avill  turn  bliu-k  in 
fiflef.n  minutes  exposed  to  the  air,  and  fer- 
mentation commences  immediately  from 
the  rasp.  Melon  juice  and  pulp  Avill  not 
blacken  at  all,  and  Avill  not  begin  to  fer- 
ment in  the  open  air  before  the  third  dai/ 
from  the  midon.  Beets  are  remarkable  for 
their  power  of  extracting  alkaline  and 
saline  substances  from  the  soil,  Avhich  in- 
jures their  A-alue  for  sugar.  Melons  are 
equally  remarkable  for  letting  these  salts 
entirely  alone  in  the  soil. 

No  centrifugals  or  presses  are  required 
to  separate  the  juice  from  the  pulp,  as 
with  beets;  but  all  except  the  rinds  and 
seeds  go  into  the  defecating  kettles  to- 
gether. Cloth  filters,  concentrators  and  a 
vacuum  pan  arc  as  necessary  as  for  beets. 
The  buildings  are  less  costly,  becau.se  re- 
quiring less  strength  to  hold  in  jiosition 
the  centrifugals  and  other  necessary  ma- 
chinery of  beet  sugaries.  The  chemical 
proces.ses  of  melon  sugar-making  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  for  the  making 
of  beet  sugar,  except  in  their  •simplicity. 
Spirits  in  large  (juantities  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fermented  juice  of  melons 
and  the  refuse  of  the  sugarie,  and  "jjure 
cider  vinegar"  is  made  therefrom  in  ten 
hours  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  article.  The  melon  rinds, 
Avith  dry  grass  or  straw,  make  an  excellent 
food  for  milch  cows. 

NoAv,  while  I  have  been  drawing  com- 
jmrisons  favorable  to  melon  sugar  as  against 
sugar  from  Ix'cts,  except  in  one  instance — 
the  actual  per  cent,  of  sugar  obtained — I 
do  not  in  any  way  desire  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  beet  as  a  sugar  yielding 
prodiict  of  our  soils,  well  knowing  and 
acknowledging  its  almost  inestimable 
A'alue. 

But  it  is  this  that  I  Avish  to  inculcate, 
that,  whereas  a  beet  sugar  establishment 
is  a  costly  concern,  a  melon  sngarie  coats 
comjjaratively  but  little,  whilst  both  can 
be  made  exceedingly  profitable.  A  small 
\teet  sugarie,  that  will  pay  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  30  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  in- 
vestment Avill  cost  S75,000.  A  melon  su- 
garie that  will  pay  34  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  its  cost,  can  be  put  in  oi)eration  for 
S20,000. 

A  beet  sugarie  to  pay  a  dividend  of  35 
to  45  i)er  cent,  per  annum,  will  cost  from 
$100,000  to  150,000. 

ItE.sorK(^E8  OF  CAiiiFOBNiA. — At  a  late 
session  of  the  Massachiisetts'  Stiite  Board 
of  Agriculture,  one  evening  Avas  devoted  to 
a  lectiire  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
on  "California;  a  Comparative  View  of  her 
Climate,  Resources,  and  Progress,  with 
Observations  made  in  a  Recent  Tour  to  the 
Pacific  Coast."  The  lecturer  described 
vineyards  of  a  thousand  acres,  ai)ple  orch- 
ards of  150  acres,  i>ear  orchards  of  75  acres, 
■V)  acres  of  strawberries,  40  acres  of  cur- 
rants, and  rows  of  almond  trees  half  a  mile 
long.  He  closed  by  a  comjiarative  A'iew  of 
the  resources  of  California  and  New  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  latter  those  influen- 
ces of  education  and  civilization  which  liad 
done  so  mucli  to  develop  California. 

Decembeb  Roses. — We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  choice  bouquet  of  roses 
and  other  beautiful  flowers  from  Alameda, 
sent  by  a  lady  subscriber  who  is  success- 
fully cultiA-ating  some  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  foreign  trees  and  plants  in 
her  fine  garden. 
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One  of  our  Parks. 

Woodward's  Gardens,  one  of  the  fii-st 
places  shown  to  travelers  visiting  our  city, 
have  been  called  by  some  the  "  Central 
Park  of  the  Pacific."  Whatever  name  may 
be  given  to  these  grounds,  they  certainly 
deserve  and  have  received  the  highest 
praise  and  admiration,  and  we  propose  giv- 
ing a  brief  description  of  their  prominent 
points  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  oiir  read- 
ers who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  them 
in  person. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  liberal  of  our  citizens,  laid 
out  these  gardens  in  1860  as  private 
grounds  around  his  residence.  Possessed 
of  a  refined  taste,  and  of  adequate  means  to 
gratify  this  taste,  he  spared  no  expense  in 
beautifying  them.  They  are  provided  with 
choice  plants,  both  foreign  aud  native,  a 
museum  and  several  conservatories  were 
built,  and  a  trip  to  Europe  was  taken  in 
1861  by  the  proprietor  with  the  special 
view  of  supplying  these  last.  In  selecting 
works  of  art,  he  was  aided  by  Bierstadt  and 
Virgil  Williams,  both  of  whom  contributed 
to  his  Art  Gallery.  The  garden  statuary 
was  produced  by  sciilptorsof  Car- 
rara Italy,  expressly  for  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. 

As  the  various  additions  were 
made,  and  the  gardens  grew  in 
beauty,  their  fame  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  many  came  to  see  them. 
The  beautiful  plants  and  strange 
trees,  the  fine  buildings  with  their 
novel  architecture,  the  i^onds  and 
mossy  rocks,  the  roar  of  the  wild 
beasts,  excited  the  curiosity  of 
persons,  to  the  most  of  whom  the 
picket  fence  formed  an  impassi- 
ble barrier.  The  proprietor  was 
strongly  urged  to  open  his  place 
to  the  public.  There  was  a  great 
need  of  some  such  public  garden. 
It  would  serve  to  instruct  the  ma- 
ny to  whom  no  oi^poi-tunity  was 
otherwise  given  of  harmless  and 
improving  amusement.  Mr. 
Woodward  had  always  been  most 
hospitable  in  allowing  hisf  riends 
free  use  of  the  grounds.  He  list 
tenod  to  the  broader  projaosition 
andconsented  so  far  there  to  as  to 
open  them  for  a  time,  early  in  1866,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Fund.  A  com- 
mencement having  thiis  been  made,  they 
were  definitely  made  public  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  a  trifling  admission  fee  being 
charged  to  defray  the  expense  of  keej^ing 
everything  in  proper  order. 

The  gardens  cover  four  acres  of  land, 
between  13th  and  14tli  aud  Market  and 
Mission  streets,  and  about  an  acre  south  of 
14th  street,  this  last  constitiiting  an  amphi- 
theater and  being  connected  with  the  other 
portion  by  a  tunnel  under  14th  street.  The 
gardens  contain  level  ground  and  eleva- 
tions, the  walks  are  gi-aveled  and  meander- 
ing, the  grassy  sward  is  dotted  with  every 
variety  of  flowering  vines  and  shrubs,  with 
trees  of  different  climes.  The  'lake  is 
decorated  with  a  margin  of  lilies  and  by 
large  colored  globes  of  glass,  mounted  on 
posts,  which  heighten  the  general  effect. 
Pandora,  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Ceres, 
Terpsichore,  Psyche  and  the  "Dancing 
Gii-1,"  in  marble  forms,  are  found  here 
and  there  in  quiet  nooks.  A  rustic  foun- 
tain spouts  by  the  side  of  the  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  lake,  and  benches  and  chairs 
invite  to  rest. 

On  the  hill,  in  a  grove  of  dwarf  oaks,  are 
the  saloon  and  restaurant,  with  the  plat- 
form for  the  band,  and  the  observatory. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  an  arbor  built  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  a  Turkish  mosque.  The 
main  building  fronts  on  Mission  street, 
and  the  lake  is  in  the  rear  of  this.  There 
are  five  conser\'atory  and  plant  houses,  of 


an  aggregate  length  of  300  feet  and  an 
average  width  of  30  feet.  The  engraving 
gives  a  correct  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
a  small  part  of  the  beautiful  grounds. 
There  are,  besides,  a  hennery,  a  pigeon- 
house,  and  a  grapery.  A  gymnasium  is 
fitted  up  for  those  fond  of  athletics.  A 
rotary  boat,  schooner-rigged,  capable  of 
seating  a  hundred  persons,  floats  around  in 
the  lake. 

The  Art  Gallery  contains  some  seventy 
oil-paintings  of  merit  and  two  marble 
busts,  one  by  Hiram  Powers.  In  the  ad- 
joining Miiseum  of  Miscellanies  are  two 
statues,  a  collection  of  birds  and  birds' 
eggs,  one  of  ujiwards  of  a  thousand  coins 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  idols,  weapons, 
minerals  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 
The  library  contains  1,600  volumes,  many 
of  them  very  rare  and  costly.  The  collec- 
tion of  alcoholic  specimens  is  quite  exten- 
sive. There  is  another  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  of  the  highest  value,  which  is  exquis- 
ite in  its  colors  and  varieties. 

The  Zoological  Department  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  a  catalogue  of  the  animals 
would  of  itself  occupy  a  large  share  of  our 
space.  Here  are  animals  of  various  kinds 
from  all  countries  and  all  zones.    The  col- 


The  rink  will  be  built  on  ground  now  out- 
side of  the  garden  and  will  be  in  the  shape 
of  an  L,  with  sides,  each  125  feet  long,  and 
of  a  width  of  40  feet.  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  sides  there  will  be  a  circus  I'ing, 
and  back  of  this,  extending  from  the  wing 
of  the  rink  to  the  other,  terraced  seats  will 
be  arranged  to  accommodate  several  tlioii- 
sand  f)ersons.  In  the  rear  of  the  seats 
there  will  be  an  orchestra-stand. 

Other  additions  are  contemplated.  All 
varieties  of  pure  breeds  of  poultry  will  be 
kept  on  exhibition ;  there  is  to  be  an  aqua- 
rium, so  that  the  finny  tribe  may  be  more 
largely  represented,  etc.,  etc.  It  requires 
now  several  visits  to  get  a  decent  idea  of 
what  is  to  be  seen,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  to  the  attractions,  one  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  make  frequent  and  periodi- 
cal calls  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  these  gar- 
dens represent  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
A  million  of  dollars  would  not  replace 
their  contents  were  they  destroyed.  The 
expense  of  kee^jing  the  gi-ounds  and  build- 
ings in  repair,  of  attending  to  the  i>lants, 
and  feeding  and  caring  for  the  animals 
miist  be  very  large.  Woodward's  Gardens 
are  now  an  important  and  indispensible 
feature  of  our  city.     They  are  visited  daily 
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lection  is  by  far  the  largest  on  the  coast 
and  is  continually  being  increased.  The 
cages  of  the  live  animals  always  attract  a 
large  crowd,  while  the  stuffed  collection  is 
hardly  less  interesting.  There  are  Califor- 
nia grizzlies,  Oregon  pantheis,  Mexican 
panthers.  South  American  Jaguars,  and 
Bengal  tigers.  Camels  from  Arabia,  dogs 
of  the  Esqiiimaux,  and  kangaroos  from 
Australia  are  foiind  here.  Deer  and  elk, 
badgei's,  racoons,  marmots,  foxes,  weasels, 
ant-eaters,  oppossums,  black  and  brown 
bears,  monkeys  of  all  sizes,  and  very  many 
other  animals  live  in  close  proximity. 
Pheasants,  turkeys,  quails,  ducks,  geese 
and  chickens,  eagles,  sparrows,  cranes, 
doves  and  canaries,  of  various  breeds  and 
hues  and  from  countries  remote  and  near, 
are  confined  in  cages.  Besides  all  these, 
which  are  alive,  there  are  stuffed  specimens 
of  bears,  snakes,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
boars,  apes,  monkeys,  etc.;  double-headed, 
double-bodied  and  double-tailed  calves  and 
horses,  etc.;  while  curiosities  and  montrosi- 
ties  of  all  kinds,  alive  and  dead,  swell  the 
catalogue. 

The  Zoological  Department  has  just 
been  removed  into  the  ami^hitheatre, 
which  is  as  before  stated,  on  the  south 
side  of  14th  street.  In  this  amjjhitheater, 
which  will  accommodate  10,000  j^ersons, 
exhibitions  are  being  continually  given — at 
2)resent  a  hippodrome  forming  an  attrac- 
tive feature.  The  lumber  for  an  extensive 
skating  rink  has  been  purchased,  and  this 
additional  attraction  will  shortly  be  gi'.en. 


by  largo  numbers  of  residents  and  so- 
journers, and  we  may  therefore  be  allowed 
to  call  the  place  "  one  of  our  parks."  They 
are  a  public  benefit  to  the  city,  espe- 
cially to  children  and  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  to  Mr.  Woodward  are  due  the  hearty 
thanks  of  our  population. 

Uncle  Sam.— Immediately  after  the  last 
declaration  of  war  with  England,  Elbert 
Anderson  of  New  York,  then  a  contractor, 
visited  Troy,  where  he  iiurchased  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  inspectors  of 
these  articles  at  that  place  were  Ebenezer 
and  Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman 
(universally  known  as  "Uncle  Sam") 
generally  superintended  in  jjerson  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
were  employed  in  overhauling  the  pro- 
visions 2:iurchased  by  the  conti'actor.  The 
casks  were  marked  "E.  A. — U.  S."  This 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow, 
who,  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  mark, 
said  he  did  not  know  unless  it  meant 
Elbert  Andemon  and  Uncle  Sam,  alluding 
exclusively  then  to  the  said  Uncle  Sa7n  Wil- 
son. The  joke  took  and  became  very 
current. — Frosfs  Naval  History. 

How  Oils  "Explodk." — The  expression 
often  used  that  an  oil  is  explosive  conveys 
a  wrong  idea.  The  oil  does  not  explode. 
An  oil  may  even  extinguish  a  burning 
match  when  thrust  into  it,  and  ,yet  be  high- 
ly dangerous  to  use  as  a  burning  fluid. — It 
is  the  vapor  of  these  oils,  mixed  with  air, 
that  is  dangerous,  as  far  as  explosioii  is 
concerned.  Where  a  partly  filled  lamp 
has  the  portion  above  the  oil  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  vapor  and  air,  it  may  explode. 
When  a  lamjj  is  filled  while  lighted,  the 
mixture  of  air  and  vapor  in  the  can  or  fill- 
er, exi)lodes  upon  coming  in  contact  with 
the  flame ;  the  oil  itself  does  not  really  ex- 
plode, though  it  does  serious  injury  when 
scattered  by  tho  explosion. 
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Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention: 

Appakatus  for  Collecting  Precious 
Metals.— J.  M.  McDougall,  S.  F.  This  is 
an  improvement  on  the  api)aratus  jDatented 
some  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  McDougall, 
which  we  have  heard  praised  as  most  effi- 
cient in  saving  gold  even  after  the  ore  had 
passed  through  the  most  ap^sroved  gold- 
saving  api^aratus.  This  former  invention, 
it  may  be  well  to  state,  consisted  in  using 
metallic  standards  placed  in  an  ordinary 
sluice,  the  bottom'of  which  had  been  previ- 
ously covered  with  amalgamated  plates. 
The  standards  were,  according  to  the  pat- 
ent, composed  of  copjier  and  iron,  by  the 
combination  of  which  metals  a  retaining 
amalgamating  surface  was  presented  and 
an  electrical  action  induced,  which  would 
serve  to  collect  and  precipitate  even  the 
finest  particles  of  gold  or  other  metals. 
The  present  invention  relates  to  an  improv- 
ed method  of  securing  the  copper  in  the 
(hollow  iron)  standards  in  firm  contact 
with  the  iron;  to  the  emjjloyment  in  the 
sluice  of  any  square  obstructions  in  ylaco 
of  the  metallic  standards,  said  obstructions 
being  i:)laced  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
employed  with  the  metallic  standards,  in 
order  to  imjjart  to  the  water  a  rocking  mo- 
tion, by  which  the  particles  of  metal  are 
precipitated  without  the  electrical  influence ; 
and  lastly  to  coating  the  jilates  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sluice  with  gold  or  silver  amal- 
gam or  the  amalgam  of  some  of  the  base 
metals,  in  order  to  give  a  heavier  body  of 
quicksilver  with  less  fluidity.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall has  spent  a  long  time  in  working 
and  improving  his  apparatus,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  endeavors,  if  com- 
mon report  is  to  be  credited. 

Device  for  Exhibiting  Photographic 
Pictures.— A.  G.  Walton,  S.  F.  This 
device  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  parlor 
albums,  for  it  contains  in  a  small  sj^ace  a 
large  number  of  pictures,  which  are,  more- 
over, protected,  while  they  can  be  examin- 
ed at  pleasure.  It  consists  of  a  small  box 
in  which  the  pictures  or  cards,  after  having 
been  placed  in  siiital)le  frames,  are  arrangp<l 
horizontally  in  a  pile,  one  above  another. 
Two  wheels,  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
pile  and  driven  from  the  same  shaft,  ai-c 
provided  with  pins  which,  as  the  wheels 
revolve,  take  the  cards  or  frames  in  succes- 
sion from  the  bottom  of  the  jiile  and  carry 
them  up  to  the  glass  window  through 
which  the  pictures  are  viewed.  After  car- 
rying them  past  this  jjoint,  they  drop  them 
with  their  opposite  faces  downward  upon 
the  top  of  the  pile,  and  thus,  after  the 
whole  number  of  cards  have  been  passo<l 
around  and  insjsected  on  one  side,  tliey  are 
again  carried  around  in  a  similar  manner 
with  the  opi^osite  side  to  the  front.  In 
this  way,  each  card  having  a  i:)icture  on 
each  side,  two  views  are  given  for  eacli 
frame  in  a  most  simple  and  ingenious  man- 
ner. The  device  can  be  used  with  advant- 
age also  for  exhibiting  advertising  cards. 

Medical  Compound.— A.  J.  Jenkins, 
Virginia  City,  Nev.  This  is  a  jireparation 
which  is  said  to  be  most  effectual  as  a  cure 
for  rheumatism,  and  which,  if  siibstantiat- 
ing  this  claim,  must  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  the  very  large  army  of  rheumatic  suffer- 


New  Post  Offices  have  been  established 
at  Mono,  San  Luis  Obispo  county;  Bell's 
Bridge,  Shasta  county;  Munckton,  Mono 
county;  Felton,  Santa  Cruz  county 
(sijecial) ;  Rumburgh,  Siskiyou  county 
(special) ;  Ballard's,  Santa  Barbaracounty ; 
Pleito,  Monterey  county;  Potter  Valley, 
Mendocino  county;  Ceres,  Stanislaus 
county.  The  post  office  at  Diamond  Moun- 
tain, Nevada,  has  been  discontinued,  as  no 
logner  needed. 

A  Liberal  Spirit. — Hon.  Thos.  H. 
Selby,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  has  donated 
the  whole  of  his  salary  as  Mayor  and  as 
Funded  Debt  Commissioner — amounting 
to  .1j;4,200 — to  the  charitable  institutions  of 
this  city. 

Lime  Water  for  Fowls. — Lime  w.ater  is 
most  beneiicial  for  fowls.  It  is  a  preven- 
tive to  many  diseases,  and  assists  the  form- 
ation of  bono  and  eggf^.  Prepare  as  fol- 
lows :  Pour  over  quicklime  some  water, 
and  when  the  lime  is  slat^kened  and  settled, 
draw  the  clear  water  off'. 
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A  NEW  PAPER  rOR  1871. 


A  First  Class  Pacific  States  Agri- 
cultural and  Home  Journal. 

Will  be  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

ABrlculturo,   Hortloiilture,    StocK 
na.l)!iin8;>    T>oii»eMtlc  licoiioniy. 
Home   >£a.nMtactiires  Me- 
chanics, Industries,  etc. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  con-espondents,  we  shall 
pubUsh  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  which  will  not  only 
make  the  Kdral  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its 
patrons,  but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor 
to  every  reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle, 

in  the  Pacific  States.  And  more  than  this,  we 
shall  'reight  its  columns  with  fresh  thoughts, 
and  new  ideas,  which  hastened  across  the  con- 
titvnt  by  rail,  shall  awaken  and  quicken  the 
zeal  of  the  more  staid  and  gradual  moving  cul- 
turists  of  the  eastern  and  European  States,  to 
their 

Pleasure  and  Profit. 

We  shall  not  only  make  a  good  paper  for  all  hus- 
bandmen and  homestead  owners,  (who now,  more 
than  ever  require  a  knowledge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanical  improvements, ) 
but  shall  also  render  the  journal  a  desideratum 
for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  freehold- 
ers, and  a  large  class  of 

Mechanics,  Teachers,   Students,  Business, 
Professional  and  Trades  Men, 

Ise  interests  are  more  or  less  identical   with 

Vessful    farming,    and  the   active    develop- 

of  our  vast  and  rich  resources.     Few  there 

male  or  female — who  will  not  find  pleasure 

ennoblement  in   the  study  of  progressive 

ing  and  gardening. 

)nest,  intelligent  and   coi-rect  information 
be  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

,.\n  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil ; 

,^reatcr  Diversity  of  Products; 

.*tter  Breeds  of  Stock; 
.Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Hapi)ier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

will  be  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  isoil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  apphcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — -special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  oV)taina- 
ble,  without  such  auxiUiary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pkess  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits ;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands ;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Fai-mmg  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lecttu-es  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports ;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A  Plain  and  Simple    Style 

Of  writing  will  be  our  endeavor.  Necessaiily 
dealing  largely  in  researches  for  facts  we  believe 
it  desirable  to  present  them  in  an  inviting  shape 
and  in  so  comprehensive  language  that  our 
special  journalism  shall  advance  in  popularity 
and  common  relish. 


iV'o  edUoriala  or  selections  of  unchaste  or  doubt- 
ful influence;  or  lottery,  muick  or  other  disrep^iMtle 
ad\xrtise)nents,  icill  be  admitted  into  its  columns. 

Arrangement  of  Matter. 

Our  reports  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
other  fairs,  lectures,  farmers'  chibs  and  social 
literary  meetings  [the  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  which  we  shall  especially  advocate] 
will  be  carefully  prepared  in  a  valuable  form  for 
preservation;  and  the  matter  of  our  entire  col- 
umns will  be  so  classified  as  to  be  convenient  to 
readers  of  various  minds  and  individual  tastes 
for  ready  penisal  and  future  reference. 

Interesting   Illustrations  of  Pacific  States 

and  Eastern  Inventions  and  Machinery, 

Fine  Arts,  Science,    Fruits,   Rare 

Stock  and  Natural  Scenery, 

Of  special  or  pecuUar  interest  to  our  readers 
will  be  pubUshed  weekly  in  liberal  variety. 
No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  will  be  spared 
to  furnish  a 

Large  and  Kichly  Pilled  Journal 
Nicely  printed  on  fine  paper,  which  will  favora- 
bly compare  with  the  long  established  class 
journals  of  more  populous  fields  and  older  com- 
munities. Although  the  latter  have  less  oppor- 
tunities than  new  communities  to  be  benefitted 
by  printed  information  of  discoveries. 

And  Neighborly  Experiences, 

the  reading  of  agricultural  newspapers  and 
books  is  lately  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
quite  astonishing,  and  with  the  most  profitable 
results. 

We  enter  the  field  after  a  careful  consider.\- 
tion  and  consultation  with  many  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  journal  on  this  coast  is  greatly  needed 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  most  prospectively 
flourishing  and  rapidly  progressing  community 
in  the  Union  if  not  in  the  world.  We  know 
the  task  before  us, — two  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  having  experienced  respectively  18  and 
13  years  of  successful  journalism  in  this  state. 
SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  montbi< 2.25 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  preuiiuni  sent  to  getter  up  of  clab.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  largo  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  sohcited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town,- 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  oflered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

OEWETf  Sc  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 

[Being  also  publishers  of  the  Scientikic  Pbess,  we 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  except  to  improve  It  in  its  present  character. 
Each  journal  will  be  published  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other.— D.  &  Co.] 


TREES   AND   PLANTS ! 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  am  thinning'  ont  my  MrLBEiuiY  PLAyTATiONfi  and 
will  fcfil  my  HiirpluH   trecK 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  j-ear  old  Mutticauleis  lg20  i)er  thousand. 

2  and  3  yv,  old  do  from  $25  to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  830  to 
$40. 
Liberal  discount  on  large  oKlers  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  Wbtte  and  Black  MulWrry's  are  the  best 
shade  trees  lu  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  2S  and  60  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and.  Silk  Manual  Free 

to  customers  fur  tref-s.     Send  your  (jrclni-H  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Saoram«nto. 


NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WE   (irrEB   FOB  SALE 

CHOICE  SEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

from  Australia,  .Japan  and  Sandwich  Islands.    Ramie, 
the  celebrated  China  Grass.  Vegetable,  Orass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  and  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  etc.,  at  the 
OLD  STAND.     •=^"Seud  for  Catalogue. '"^ 
£.  E.  MOORE,  425  'Waahlnrtou  St.,  S.  F. 
Ivl-lmi 


By  the  100,   1000,   or 
100,000,  both  at 

\VH0LEB.\LE  OB    KETAH-, 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

RATES. 

Fruits  guaranteed  tnie  to  name.  My 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry— including  the 

ORANCtE,  LEMON    AND    I.IME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AXD  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  VINES  AND  PLANTS. 

MULBERRY   TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.     Potent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

AddrcH    KOBEKT  At'II-I^IAMSOSr. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  l.')th  &  16th 

Sacramento  Cal. 
1  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Savles  &  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERYI 

Established    in    1853. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gstos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  .lose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  tine  an  assortment 

— OF— 
FRUIT   TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  Ui  get 
rid  of.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 

BEST   VARIETIES; 

Proper    Training,    and    "VlKoroua    Growth! 

We  invite  Ncbsertmen,   Dealers  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and   splendid  collection    of 

NUT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  l.and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTER  XEDTHALL, 

Proprietor  I..oh  Gutos  Narscx'y, San  tJose. 

Ivl-4iu3m 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  JbC  M*l  E*  ^5 
Orax>e  Vines   and.  Outtlngs- 

WE  OFFER  A  LABOE  LOT  OF  THE 

"White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba^ 

Of  euitable  Bize  for  ehade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  moKt  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growera  au  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flouriKh 
on  any  Boil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  an  the  C%")ttonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 
ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  tho  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  lOO  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

•yAll  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash. '^51 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-lin3mr  Smith's  Oardens,  Sacramento. 


Fruit  and   Ornamental 


rss  i%>  £^  jtij  {$* 


'We  offer  this  Seaaon,  1870  and  1871, 

A  very  large  and  superior  stock  of  trees,  etc.,  of  best  se- 
lected varieties  of  everything  usually  produced  in  well 
kept  nurseries.  Our  trees  are  grown  on  good  alluvial 
soil,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  thrifty  growth  ot  root  and 
stock,  and  are  reliable  as  to  name  on  lal)elH.  Orders  re- 
ceived by  Mall  or  Express,  will  be  strictly  attended  to, 
and  PACKINCJ  done  so  as  to  INSURE  A  SAFE  TRANSIT 
to  any  distance. 

Dealers  and  Agents  allowed  favorable  terms. 

Priced  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

aOHN  ROCK,  Naraerrman, 
17v24'3m  8an  dole,  Calliurnla. 


We    are   pre-  \^  ./^'nvt^C     P^rts  of  the  Pa- 

pared  to  fur-  /^I^S^fcl^  u*^^^^i  ''**^*''  States.  All 
nishaoENEBAL  l^^ffl|K\\L  ^"~- ''  trees  carefully 
ASSORTMENT  o(  ^?*^/^M  j^**^;^  .  labeled  anil 
Fruit  and  Shade  iS(\r'jiljnie^K^-  packed  in  the 
Trees  at  as  low  'i  O^^mSDQB^^^X  best  possible 
rates  as  they  S^  VB^SplSL.^  manner  for 
can  be  sold  at  ntisJfipR^^SS^  transportation, 
any  reliable  OhiI^^hPDS^^  ^  liberal  dis 
Nursery  in  Cal-  J^Wi  ^fltMfW^^^  count  will  be 
ifomia.  ^^^{^^^w9fr^       ipade  on  largi; 

OrersBolie-  r^t     VrPVr^i         orders.  For  fiir- 

ited    from     all  '  '''    ^^  tiier      particu- 

lars send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


"W.    B.    WEST, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 

— AND — 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS. 

wine      and     Table    6rui>e*     a    Speciality. 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses  :  one  mile  North  of  the  Asy- 
lum, fefjtoolcton. 
15v21-4m. 

AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8A.CRAMKNTO,    CAI.IFORXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  ovir  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholf-Salk 
.vND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.    We  are  determined   to 

GIVF.  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OORCUSTOMEBS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valiuible  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30.0fK) 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  Califoniiagrowth.  Itcdand  White  Clove/. 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  kc. 

The  celebrated  Ramndell  Xorwn y  Out* 

)S5  per  BuHkel. 

r.arly  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  kc. 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.     Address 

W.R.  STRONG, 

lvl-3mr  Sacramento  Csl. 


PURPLE  POPPY, 

[Amberslcr  of  Clermont.] 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


C     L.    KELlLiOGG. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  POtND. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  4Sr  Sanaome  St.,  San   Francl«co, 

Ivl' 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vegp- 

ta1)le.  Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 

No  »t7  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  8.\N 
FRANCISCO. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

TAKE    NOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large  two  year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use.  I  will  sell  on  satis- 
factory terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  The 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  pnrposeB  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

"WU.  M.  HAYBTIE, 
Ivl'Smr  Sacramento. 


WM.    M.    LTO». 


CBAS.   C.    DAKNE". 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Snccessors  to  LtoN  fc  Sow,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, B  utter,   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried   Fruits,  Cheese , 
Poultry,   Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
iTl-amr  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento, 


JanuarW^ 


g^ 
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^.  -We  have  received 
hers  of  the  San  Fran- 
New  i   ZA^  prospectus    of    the 
from  Dt^f'  agricultural  paper  to 
Cisco  ^^  commencing  January  7th. 


'^adjio  . 


Jture,  horticulture,  domes 
beZh.y  all  matters  pertaining  to 
It  iWM %ts  of  California.  We  un- 
tie mn/Hoag,  of  Yolo  County,  and 
the  ir/y  of  the  State  Agricultural 
derswne  of  the  editors  and  will  do 
fora/  it  generally  acceptable  to  the 
SocaThere   is  a  great   opening  for  a 

J  13  state  of  the  character  mentioned 
and  ability  in  the  editorial  depart- 
rnenlo  Dally  Union,  Dec.  16. 
:c  RuKAL  Press.— We  have  receiv- 
jple  copy  of  this  new  publication  from 
jheoi  the  San   Francisco   Scientific  Press 

of  ^  /Wey  &  Co.  ,    .       Ti.  -        fit 

We  are  much  pleased  with  it.  it  is  a  nrst 
class  agricultural  paper  and  is  bound  to  have  a 
good  circulation  in  the  state. 

It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  printed  on  good 
paper  and  type.  .  ,         i.i. 

It  is  filled  with  good  and  appropriate  matter, 
and  not  spoiled  with  personal  puffs,  published 
for  personal  considerations. 

The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  in  good 

We  look  upon  this  journal  as  one  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  industrial  interests  of  Cah- 
fornia. — Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  26. 


A  New  AoRictrLTUEAL  Paper.— We  were  call- 
ed upon  this  week  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jennings,  who 
is  canvassing  this  county  on  behalf  of  the  new 
agiicultural  paper  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Scientific  Press. 

The  new  paper  is  designed  to  meet  a  want 
which  is  much  felt  by  all  intelligent  agricultur- 
ists of  this  Coast,  where  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  old  world,  that  but  limited  appli- 
cation of  experience  gained  there  is  of  value 
here;  and  we  very  much  need  a  medium  such 
as  a  reliable  and  judiciously  conducted  agricul- 
tural journal  may  afford  for  exchanging  and  im- 
parting information  of  observations  and  experi- 
ences which  pertain  to  our  own   circumstances. 

From  personal  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  jniblishers,  and  of  the  as- 
sistance to  be  employed,  we  believe  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  the  first  number  of  which  is  to  be 
issued  on  the  7th  of  January,  will  prove  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  paper  to  those  employed  in 
the  rural  industries.— C'onfm  Costa  Gazette. 

Pacific  Rural  Press.— Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the 
Scientific  Press,  have  just  issued  a  sixteen-page 
paper,  quarto  form,  bearing  the  foregoing  title. 
It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  will  be  freely  illustrated.  The  speci- 
men number  is  creditable.  The  publishers  say, 
in  a  circular  accompanying  the  paper : 

We  herewith  present  to  your  notice  a  copy  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  pubhcation  of 
which  we  undertake  after  well  testing  the  wants 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  farmers  and  ruralists  by 
the  publication  of  a  Farming  Edition  of  the 
Scientific  Press.  We  have  not  only  learned  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  first-class  home  agiicul- 
tural paper,  but  a  disposition  to  support  a  good 
one.  We  are  not  only  well  situated  for  the  un- 
dertaking, but  have  also  the  means  and  disposi- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  and  shall  employ  the 
Isest  writers  in  every  department,  and  furnish 
s)iperior  engravings  for  illustrations  and  em- 
bellishments. 

We  wish  it  success.- .§.  F.  Call,  Dec.  24. 

A  Great  Objection  Removed.— A  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  persons  insuring  their  lives  has  been  the  fact 
that  in  most  all  o(  the  Companies  doing  basiness  in  the 
United  States,  the  Policies  have  it  written  plainly  there- 
in (which  is  the  real  contract  with  the  insured)  that  if 
the  Premium  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  day  the  same 
shall  fall  due,  that  the  Policy  and  all  premiums  paid 
thereon  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  company.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  there  is  one  company  doing 
business  on  this  coast  that  is  governed  by  laws  that 
protect  the  Policy  holders  in  case  of  their  failing  to  pay. 
This  law  provides  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  Pre- 
mium, the  Policy  shall  be  continued  in  force  for 
the  full  amo\mt  of  the  insurance  so  long  as  their  re- 
mains any  surrender  value  thereon.  The  great  benefits 
of  this  law  have  been  practically  shown  on  this  coast 
by  the  New  Enoi.and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Boston.  This  Company  has  paid  six  losses  on  this  coast 
under  this  law  amounting  to  nearly  $30,000;  had  these 
Policies  been  in  any  other  company  the  heirs  of  the 
insured  would  not  have  received  one  dollar.  The  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston  is 
the  only  Co. ,  on  this  coast  governed  by  this  law.  Eveh- 
soN  &  MiDDLEMiss,  of  San  Francisco  are  the  General 
Agents. 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Hkald's  Busi- 
ness CoLLEOE,  located  im  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Ivl-Smsnr 


Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

A  Chicken  Ranch  within  the  city, 
Four  Roomed  llouae  and  Ontblldlnffs 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  can  be  obtained  forthe  sum  of  $C0O. 
Ground  rent  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  atfording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  apply  on  the  premises  on  Potrero 
Avenue  between  15th  &  16th  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
••8"  ikt  the  office  of  this  paper. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  ^rsigned  hav- 
ing purchased  of  the  Pa- 
tentees, WIKTS  &  SWIFT, 
of  Hudson.  Michigan, 
their  right  to  this  mill. 
Patented  June  22d,  1869, 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utah,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish 
es  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmfrs,  Millers  and 
Grain  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM 
PR0VEMENT8  OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaningand  Sep 
arating  grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-class 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  fai 
excels  anything  that  hah 
ever  been  invented  ftr 
the  separation  of  grain 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  diflfei 
ent  kinds  ol  mixed  grain 
separating  all  the  differ 
ent  seeds  in  almost  a  mag 
ical  manUT, placing  them 
in  their  different  compart 
ments  in  the  mill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mustard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oals,  and  mak 
ing  two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  supti  lor,  Urge  plump  and  ptrfec  t  kernels  for  Seed  Wheat,  and  all  the 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  wheat,  is  deposited  in  another  compartment.  By  the  use  of  this 
Mdl  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  wiU  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possess  an  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  -Jackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  22,  and  23,  18<J9,  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  25  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
ot  the  mill  will  be  furnished,  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

llv21-3m  K.  STONE.  488  Rattery  street.  Snn  Francloco. 


Oouthett's  Patent    Double   Motiwi. 

D^SH    CHURN'. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever    Offered   to   the  Public. 


The  old   style  of  DASHER  CHURN   always  ha«   the 
preference  over  all  others,   and  with  this  simple  and 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


I.lBhtne««,   Cleunllncin, 

Eluaticlty  and  Durability, 

Any  other    Spring   Bed   Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasnre; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOf.EY    «fe    OKEEV,    Proprietor*.  , 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lBht  Bruhmas  and  White  I.eithorn'8, 

A  few  trios  for    sale.    Also  3  very  choice    young 
HOUDON  COCKS. 

Eo  es 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

KICHOlrS^  A    WII.I.AK1>, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21-3m-lamin8  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


Me  aim/ A^///^  U//^^r-^^ 

ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 


yvo// /■o/?/'£/r^/f£  I A  y/. 


s/i/y  r/f/f/vc/j'co. 


practical   attachment,  now  stands   without  a  biv 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Ptiglltfor  tills  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  different  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


lvl-3mr 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPORTEBS    AND    DEALEKS  IN 


IMPI.EMEXT8  AND  MACHINES,  PORTA- 
BLE  STEAM  ENOINES,  HAKB  WAKE. 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING  OF 

Plows,  Harrows,  Cultl-vatorg,  Horse  Hoes, 
QauK  Plows,  Seed  Sowers,  Buckeye  drain 
Brills,     Hill's  Cal.  Sowers,  Hay    Cot- 
ters,   Seed    Cleaners,   Orlst    Mills, 
Barley  Mills,  Cider   Mills,  Fan 
Mills,  Qrape  Crushers,  Mow- 
ers, Reapers,  Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wheeled  Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or   Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9, 11, 13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nob.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


S.  N.  PUTNAM, 

622  DConteomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  Improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention  given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lYl-3mr 


THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OALirOENIA  TYPE    FOUNDRY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 

GEO.    L.  FATJXKNER,    Agent. 

lvl-3minr 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age. 

^^^  Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Three 
to  Five  Minutes.'"&& 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-2in6mr  Cor.  Battery  and  Washington  sts. 


1000  Farms  in  Los   Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Com,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Governiucnt system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them ;  the  unsold  portif)ns  s\ibdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  432  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anahuim  and  Lob  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  oooi>  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewheri'. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  It  in  its  place, 
leav  ing  the  churn 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact.  It  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  oflered 

which  IS  ENTIRELV 


FREE  PROM  AUY  OBJECTION, 


and  wc  olTer  it  as  the 


Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.|  1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 


2 

do 

do    3 

do 

it 

do 

do    6 

do 

i 

do 

do    8 

do 

5 

do 

do  13 

do 

6 

do 

do  22 

do 

E.  K.  how: 


Nob.  118, 120  and  122 


\ 


16 
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City  P\i^ket  ^Epoi\T. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Fkancisco,  Thiirs.,  r.  M.,  Jan.  5th. 

FLOUR— Is  still  ia  good  demand  for  ex- 
port; while  the  demand  for  local  trade  con- 
tinues fair.  We  note  an  advance  in  prices 
from  last  ipiotations.  Standard  Oregon  brands 
are  qnotalile  at  s^ll. .''.()(<*(!. (12%;  local  brands— 
siipertine,  !*r,.:!7C((r>.r,2j5:  extra   $l!.ri(l((»'0.(>'2;^. 

WHEAT— Has  been  in  })etter  demand,  dnring 
the  past  week,  and  at  a  slight  advance,  especi- 
ally for  choice  shipping  goods.  Sales  are  re- 
ported to  the  amount  of  ;$(I,U()()  sacks,  at  cniTent 
prices  for  shipping  and  miUing.  Wc  quote  the 
range  of  all  kinds  at  $1.05(ac2.55;  good  to  choice 
shipping,  $-2.1o(ai2.22;  choice  milling,  $2.22(5 
2.25.  Liverpool  quotations  came  through  to 
day  at  lis  5d.  New  York  rates  remain  un- 
changed—$1.62@l.fi5  per  bwshel. 

Friedlander's  (xrain  Keport  gives  the  exports 
of  Wheat  aud  Flour  from  San  Francisco,  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31st,  at  the  equiv- 
alent of  lfJ2,00<)  tons  Wheat,  against  209,000  for 
the  same  time  in  18()i}.  The  amount  available 
for  export  on  the  1st  instant  was  70,000  tons, 
which  would  raise  the  result  for  the  year  to 
232,000  tons,  against  300,000  tons  for  the  pre- 
vious crop  year.  The  amount  of  Wheat  aud 
Flour  to  come  from  Oregon  in  given  at  20,000 
tons. 

B.VIILEY— Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
have  advanced  somewhat  during  the  week. 
We    quote    $1.32(^1. -15,    from   fail'   to    choice. 

OATS — We  note  an  improved  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  $1.37@1.60,  at 
which  prices  soiue  2,000  sacks  have  changed 
hands. 

CORN— May  be  quoted  at  $1.55@1.70  for 
good  yellow. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $2.50@3  from 
the  wharf. 

RYE— In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.12^^. 

FEED— Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote  Hay  a  httle  firmer  at  Sll@15  from  fair  to 
choice;  Straw,  $7@t);  Bban,  $28@30;  Mid- 
dlings, $35@40  per  ton;  Oil  Cake  Meal 
$28.00. 

HONEY— In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  Ih  do,  at  $4  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Demand  light  and  stock  large. 
We  quote  common  $1.25(aJ,1.35. 

HOPS— The  crop  of  18G'J  dull  of  sale  at  5@8c. 
This   year's  crop  is  still  quotable  at  10@r2J^c. 

HIDES— We  (juote  Dry,  slaughter's  stock, 
17(«U9  c;  Salted  ;  8(«'Jc!  Sales  during  the 
week  2302  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — Sales  are  reported  of  13,000  pounds 
choice  northern  fall  clip  at  lOc  per  lb.  We 
quote  good  shipjiing,  at  15(7»17;,^c;  very  choice, 
18%c;  burrv,  U>(a'l-2%;  sUghtly  do,   13@14c. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7%@8>^c;  the  latter 
an  extreme  figure. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3(V/i3;^c.,  Canary,  7(»  8c. 

BEANS — Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  $2.25(«2.50;  butter,  $2.25:  small  white  i)iuk 
and  red  $1.87^/2.00  per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— Tha  market  is  firm  and 
]n-ices  show  an  advance,  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF — American,  1st  quality,  10(a»llc  'i^  9). 
Do  2d        do        9(ai0c  '^  B.. 

Do  3d        do        7((^  8c  li  »j. 

VEAL— From  8(a(  12c. 

MUTTON— Steadv  at  9@10c.  1^  ft>. 

LAMli— 10@,llc.  "0  lb. 

PORK— Undressed  at  5Ji@63^c;  dressed, 
8<a'8Vic.  '^  lb. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  market  is  well  stocked, 
and  prices  little  changed.  Y'oung  Chickens,  $o(«,' 
6;  Hens  $7@7.50;  Roosters,  $()(a7.00:  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@9  ^  doz;  do  wild,  $l(w3.00  "^  doz; 
geese, tame;.$2@$2.50 '^ pair;  wild $1.75(rt3 J) 
doz;  tiime  Turkeys,  16  cents  "^  lb;  Hare,  1..50 
(5'3  ^,  doz;  Doves,  .50c  do;  Quail,  $1.25<«  1.50; 
Snipe, 75c  do.;  do  English,  $1.50  do.  Venison, 
8(a).ltc  "fitb. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Rule  lower;  California 
Butter,  Fresh,  in  rolls,  40@50c;  orchn- 
ary,  32@40c;  firkin,  35@42c  ^  lb.  Cheese  is  in 
fair  supply — California,  new,  12(a/15c.,  East- 
ern, 17c.  Eggs,  California  fresh  40(a;45c; 
Oregon,  37%@40c.  CaUfomia  Lard,  11-lb 
tins,  12(S'13%c;  Oregon,  13J^@14J^c,  accord- 
ing to   package. 

FRUITS — Wo  quote  the  jobbing  rates  for 
green  fruits  as  follows:  Apples,  $l(gl.75; 
Pears,  $1@3.50  "p!,  .50-lb  box;  Malaga  Lemons, 
$4  ^  100;  Limes,  15  '^,  M;  Oranges,  $50  "^  M. 

CASE  GOODS— -In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,-50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $'2;  Tal)le,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness is  this  department  quit,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued dry  weather. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  and  will  not  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
50Ca}52%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12%c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Gunnies,  24J'i(n),25c.;  imitation  Dondecs, 
19(a'20e.     Standard  Imilaps,  ly^c. 

BUILDIN<J  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

'•1  good  demand,  aud   prices  are  reported  firm. 

•lote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 

'  $18;   do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 

"ickets,  $30;   Oregon  Rough,  $17; 

■'7;    do  Fencing,   $18;    Laths, 


$3(«,3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  "^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS -In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
ay^c;  Oregon  do,  (i'^c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  1.5(o'20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
l(i@17c,  for  "old  and  new  respectively,  1^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4-75;  Currants,  Zante, 
15@17c,  for  old  and  new;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  sujiply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  Cahfornia,  atl3(n]13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16J;5Cail7c;  Bacon,  California,  15@ 
15J^c;  Oregon  do,  16%(n;17c;  Lard,  CaUfomia, 
12%@13)4e;   Oregon   do,  in  kegs,  Vi%(a,A3]aC 

Leather  Market    Report. 

[CoiTected  weekly  by  Dollivcr  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thin-sday,  Jan.  5. 

Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  good  and 
the  stock  on  hand  light,  on  account  of  heavy 
shipments  to  the  east.  Prices  rule  firm.  We 
quote : 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  CruE 26    @31 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins. — French  stocks  con- 
tinue scarce  and  high  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  exjiortation  from  French  ports  which  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.     We  quote: 

Best  French  Calf  Skiue,  1ft  doz 75  00®100  00 

Common  Frcuih  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00®  75  00 

French  Kips.  |»  Ih 1  OfKa)     1  .W 

California  Kip.  Tfi  doz 60  00(g>  80  00 

Caiifurniii   Calf,    li«  Ih 1  00t4     125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  Ih 80w     100 

Kastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  i^  Ih 1  10®     1  25 

Sheip  RoanH  for  topping,  all  colors,  ¥  doz    8  5()((J  l:i  00 

Sheep  Koans  for  liuingB,  yt  doz 5  50(q»  10  50 

California  KuHset  Sheep  Linings 1  75(g>    5  50 

UAUNESS  LEATHER,  "#  lb 30®   .    37 

Fair  Bridle,  ¥  ft 3;i(a>        40 

Skirting,    %*    doz 4  50(g>    4  75 

Welt   Leather,  i»  side 30  00(g>  50  00 

Buff  Leather,   ^  toot 2j@        26 


List  of  Societies  aud  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Okkicfrs;  Presi- 
dent,  Chas.  F.  Rled.  liraiton.  Yolo  County.  Uinetors: 
H.  M.   Larue,  Sacramentu;    H.  K,  Covev,  San  l"i'ancisc<i; 

B.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam lilanding,  San  ITauciBco;  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  C<ilenian,  Siuramento.  Otticers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  S:uriiniento;  Tnasurj-r  K.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag-'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  .1.  K.  Koak;  Vice  PnsidcutK.lieo.  S.  Ladrl, 
John  Tnohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  .lames 

C.  Oage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-Oi-- 

FICEKS-Prebident.  Harmiin   liii> ;  S.  .  r.tary.  K.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 

S.  F.-  Officers:  H.  N.  Boluud.  r,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reiiuer, 
V.  P.;  i\  A.  WiUer,  ^;<c.;  R.  T\irubull,  C.  Schumau  aud 
F.  A.  Uering,  Trui^tees.  • 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
FiCKiis:    Geo.  P.  Lou.  ks.  Prest.,  .  acli. co;  Henry  shuey, 
V.  P..  Lafayette;  li.  R  Brock.  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son,  Treasurer,   Pacheco;  G.  W.  Bryant,   K.  G.  Davis, 
i  Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ar.  Society.— Officebs; 

President,  William  C.  Williamson;  Viie  Pnsideuts,  Cole, 
man  Youugcr,  Cary  P<  i  Ijles;  Treasurer,  N.  Schalknberg- 
er;  Secretary,  Tyler  Beach;  Directors,  D.J.Porter,  H. 
W.  Scales. 


Notes  of  Te-wel  theough  Arizona. — 
This  intere.sting  narrative,  originally  pub- 
lished in  weekly  instalments  in  the  Ari- 
zona Miner,  bus  been  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  comes  to  US  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  author,  Mr.  J.  H.  Marion. 
It  is  an  account  of  a  trip  through  the  ter- 
ritory made  by  Gen.  Stonoman's  party  last 
Fall,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of,  and  about,  Arizona. 

Coal. — The  Clear  Lake  Courier,  of  De- 
cember 24:th,  reports  the  discovery  of  a 
coal  mine,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Lake- 
port,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ripley  springs. 

Coi/OEADO  Shipments.— The  aggregate 
shipments  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1870,  are  reported  as 
amounting  to  over  five  million  dollars. 


Commence    Now 

And  patronize  your  home  agricultural 
paper  before  all  others.  AVe  are  determined 
to  make  a  good  paper,  and  one  that  will 
not  only  be  jirofitable  to  farmers  alone,  but 
to  their  entire  households — in  fact,  a  favor- 
ite at  every  Pacific  States'  hearthstone. 
We  neeil  your  encouragement  more  than 
ever  at  the  start.  Subscribe  at  once,  and 
get  uj)  clubs  as  rapidly  as  possible  if  you 
believe  in  benefitting  your  neighbors. 


Patents  Obtained  Promptly 
Caveats  Filed  E.xpeditiously. 
Patent  Keissues  Taken  Out. 
Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 
Assignments  Made  aud  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 
Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 
Examinations   of    Patents    made  here   and  at 

Washington. 
Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 

in  Washington. 
Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 

OBAPH. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
1  atents  and  AssignmentR. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustkated  Circulaks  Fkeb. 

r>EWEY  Jk,  CO., 

Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  No.  414  Clay  street 
below  Sansome.San  Francisco. 


Send  Tia  Comnmnicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
Bpected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
wnte  hnished  articles,  send  us  fa»'ts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  thn  pen .  Ofli- 
cere  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List  uotities  subscribers  when 
their  term  expires,  the  last  figures  on  the  lab<  1  signify- 
ing the  year.  We  wish  to  be  notified  at  once  if  any  er- 
rors occui'  in  names  or  dates. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Our  GeDernI    A^ent  ul  8uci-uniento. 

Mr.  I.  X.  HoAO,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Fourth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Ilerrlni;, 

Our  valuable  agricultural  correspondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  aud  will  report  lor  the 
Pacific  Rukal  Pkf.ss. 
Enntrrn  TravelllnK  Arcnt. 

Wm.  H   MumiAX,  our  active  and  valuable  agent  and  cor- 
resijondeut.  is  now  en  his  way  Ijist,  and  will   look  after 
the  interests  of  our  papers  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States. 
t.  P.    McCarty, 

Is  our  live  California  travelling  agent  and  corres- 
pondent. 


The  Prospectus  of  the  Pa- 

CLFic  Rural  Pkess  will  be  found  on  page 
13,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  not  already  subscribers,  and 
those  who  are  •willing  to  act  as  agents  or 
get  Ul)  clubs.  We  ask  only  for  a  trial  of 
our  paper,  but  would  urge  the  fact  that 
active  friendship  to  our  enterprise  is  worth 
more  at  the  start  than  at  any  other  period. 
Speak  a  good  word  for  it  to  others. 


New  Advertisements. 


JN'o  quack,  indelicate  or  othfr  disrepnlahle  notices 
will  he  accepted.  All  adveiiisemcnts  in  th  is  piiper 
appear  in  our  monthly  edition  and  buuml  vui- 
nmes  of  the  Pncifir  Jinral  Press  for  Rnilnxitl 
Depots,  Steamboats,  lUttels,  and  other  free  re(td- 
im/  rooms. 


The  Annual  Hfeetlng  ol  the  Str-te  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  election  of  olBcers  (or  the  ensuing  year  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such 'other  business  as  may  be 
necessary  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  the  Pa- 
vilion, comer  6  .-ind  M  Streets,  Sacramento,  on  the  2Tth 
of  January  1871,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  full  attendance 
of  members  is  desired. 

CHAS.  F.  BEED.PnSt. 
BoBi.  Beck,  Secretary. 
Ivl-tdr 


TEAM  WANTED  TO  PUBOHASE. 

A  four  or  six  hnrsp  U  am  is  wanted  by  tho  adyertisor 
with  or  without  Wagon  or  gang  plow.  Itequired  to  be 
delivered  at  Gilroy,  WatBonvilli',  KalinaK,  or  the  vieiuity 
of  those  places.  A  party  winhliig  to  wU  a  team,  etc.,  can 
hear  of  a  piirehawr  by  seuding  a  letter  addressed  B  Ilr- 
RAL  Press,  coutaiuing  price  and  other  particularH. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAXLAIfS, 

Comer  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  etc.,  to  ho  found  in 
California,  suitable  for  general  culture. 
Evergreen  Trees,  best  standard  sorts  and 
fancy  varieties;  IneitUious  and  Evirgreeu 
Shnibery;  Golden  ••ukI  Criuison  leafed,  aud 
double  tloweriiig  (i<raiiiums. 

-  ^        Elegant  Fuschias, 

splendid  assortment  of  R«>ses,  and  many 
most  desirable   (irn'n  Housi;  and  out-of- 
door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
i^Orrfers  carefvlly  fiUe.d  ami  fonvarded 

The  entire  stock  tor  Kale,  including  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good. locality  at  a  bar- 
Address,  F.  A.  HEKINU,  Nurseryman, 
minr  Oakland. 


187 1- 


EUI  Street 


KianuaryTJ^ 


Ivl-tf 
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\ 


J.  P.  D-4.LT0N,^*- 

DKALEB  IX 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Ev- 
green 

TREES, 


Shnibs  and  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc. 
Depot  cor.  ISth  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  Ivl-m3 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
Is  now  more  fully  stocked  than  ever  before. 

Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous 

shade  trees.  Evergreens  of  all  kinds;  Fruit  Plants;  to 
wit:  Raspberries.  Strawberries.  G<jos(  berries.  Currants, 
Grapis.  Uhubarb,  .Asparagus  and  all  Flowering  plants, 
for  inside  and  outside  culture. 

of  Australia.  Euroi>e.  China  and  .Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  aud  to  get  all  and  everything  desiralili'. 

Pailies  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever maybe  wanti^d,  for  use  and  Ijeauty  in  furnishing  a 
])iai-e  without  bi'ing  obliged  t<i  go  fnmi  one  niu-sery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


O  A  W. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 
Bigs  to  call  the  att<'Iition  of  thi'  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manutai'tiiriiig, 
anil  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  till'  conlidence  of  thos<'  who  desire  on  economical 
anil  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  B:ifety  from  accidents. 

These  Works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight.  the  Kn  cinal.  Alameda; 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco:  J.  R.  .\i'guel- 
111,  Esq..  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  lirayton,  Esq..  Oakland:  O. 
W.  ChiUls.  Esq.,  I.,os  Angeles;  Mrs.  Bruyton.  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  .1.  P.  .Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaai'S.  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco:  .Jos. 
A.  DonohiH-,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Sehallenberger.  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Cajit  Kidd,  Stockton;  .John  Parrott.  Esii.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  .J.  C.  Hays.  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen.  Esq.,  Ala- 
mula;  A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  strict,  San  lYanciscn;  .1.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Riqua,  Esj,  Virginia  Cit)-(Nevada. 

.\lsii  in  the  following  juiblic  institutions:  the  City  and 
Ci>uuty  Almshouse.  Srfn  I'raucisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento:  the  Industrial  School,  S:in  l'"raneisio;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  B<Tkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum; 
.Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater.  Petaluma. 

.\lso  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  Han  Francisco;  the 
ChoUor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island  >,  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Msrj-g- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada; P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville.  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagner  ,%  Bro.,  Marjeville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops.  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
t'nited  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Oas  Company;  ofBce '-'(X!  Sansomo 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELX,,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m-r 

Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  Aaiiciilliirnl  Paper  piibllkhed    In 

Oregon. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription;— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months, 
$1.5U.    Address 
3v2l  tf  A.    1,.    STINSOSr.  PnblUher. 


PATENTS 

Boug'lit    and    Sold 

ON 

OOlMIMISiSSION. 

The  Latest  and  Most  Valuable  Inventions  Can  alwsys 

be  found  at  the  olHce  of 

■WIESTKTt     A:     CO., 

Patent  Brokers, 

17  Kenr  MontKomery  Street,  San   Ft-nnclkco, 


Seeds,  Boots  amu  Plants,  can  be  sent  earefully  sealed 
by  mail,  prepaid  in  packages  not  exceeding  4  lbs.  as 
fidlows:  1  OS.  or  less,  2  cts;  8  OE.  4  cts;  1  lb.  8  cts;  4  lb«. 
32  cts  lam 
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THE  THOMPSON   ROAD  STEAMER. 

On  last  Tuesday,  a  rather  strange-look- 
ing affair  might  have  been  seen  traveling 
along  the  railroad  bridge  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R. 
at  Oakland  Point,  and  backing,  turning 
and  progressing  over  the  sandy  streets  of 
our  sister  city.  The  Tide  Land  Reclama- 
tion Company  had  taken  their  Thompson 
Road  Steamer  from  the  U.  S.  bonded 
warehouse,  and  sent  it  across  the  Bay, 
where  it  is  soon  to  be  tested  as  to  its  pow- 
ers and  capabilities  for  jjlowing.  The  evo- 
lutions gone  through  on  this  occasion, 
were  principally  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
a  few  persons,   and  to  "  give  a  ride"   to  a 


the  indestructible  nature  of  the  tire;  for  in 
running,  especially  with  a  heavy  load,  the 
tire  slips  gradually  around  the  wheel,  and 
this  slip  saves  it  where  a  very  sudden  arid 
exceedingly  gi-eat  strain  might  tear  it. 

The  steering  apparatus  is  simple,  and  the 
steamer  can  be  turned  very  sharply,  its  in 
ner  driving  wheel  describing  a  circle  of  a 
radius  less  than  three  feet.  The  gearing 
and  working  parts  are  strongly  constructed 
and  protected  from  dirt  and  the  weather. 
An  ingenious  device  in  connection  with  the 
exhaust  steam  suppresses  almost  entirely 
the  noise  caused  by  its  escape.  There  is  a 
single  gear  for  quick  speed  and  a  double 
gear  for  heavy  loads.    Either  of  the  driving- 


much  struck  by  this  fact  when  observing  a 
road  steamer,  with  a  heavy  vehicle  at- 
tached to  it,  being  driven  round  and  round 
in  a  field  thoroughly  saturated  with  melted 
snow.  The  road  steamer  left  the  merest 
track  in  the  slushy  ground,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  behind  cut  it  into 
deep  ruts.  But  as  the  engine  passed  over 
these  ruts,  when  retracing  the  circle,  it 
efiaced  them,  and  by  and  by  being  detached 
and  allowed  to  run  over  the  si^ot  alone,  it 
repaired  the  surface  and  made  it  perfectly 
smooth  and  even. 

For  mining  and  agricultural  purposes, 
for  drawing  loads,  even  for  military  pur- 
poses, the  road  steamer  has  been  iised  suc- 


This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wire  rope,  and  the  gear  and 
tackle  connected  with  it,  consumes  more 
j)Ower  than  is  needed  to  propel  the  Road 
Steamer  backward  and  forward  over  the 
field.  This  will  be  very  clear  to  railway 
engineers,  who  know  how  far  more  expen- 
sive it  is  to  pull  a  train  up  an  incline,  by 
means  of  a  fixed  engine  and  rope,  than  to 
draw  it  up  even  stiff  gradients  by  a  loco- 
motive. But  the  chief  merit  of  the  Road 
Steamers  to  farmers  will  be,  that  it  will 
allow  them  to  dispense  very  greatly  witli 
horses,  which  the  so-called  portable  en- 
gines do  not  permit  them  to  do.  It  is  as 
miich  as  the  portable  engines  can  do   to 


few  in-ivileged  individuals,  among  whom 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Peess. 

This  steamer,  the  first  on  the  coast,  has 
been  brought  hither  through  the  enterj)rise 
of  Mr.  G.  D.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Tide 
Land  Reclamation  Comj)any,  who  is  not 
slow  in  going  for  a  gpod  thing  when  he  sees 
it.  With  the  steamer  was  sent  a  gang  of 
eiglit  heavy  plows,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  ojjerating  them. 

We  liave  previously  given  a  description 
of  this  engine,  and  the  results  of  exi^eri- 
ments  in  drawing  plows,  etc.,  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  some  weeks  ago.  We  are  now  able 
to  give  an  illustration,  which  will  convey 
a  clear  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  looks  of  the 
steamer.  The  important  feature  of  the 
rubber  tire,  with  its  enclosing  endless- 
chain  of  steel  plates,  will  easily  be  under- 
stood from  the  cut.  This  chain,  the  riib- 
ber  tire,  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel  they  en- 
close, have  no  connection  with  one  another. 
This  is  an  item  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  to  it  is  due  in  great  measure 


TEOMPSOK'S   EUBBER    TIEE 

wheels  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear,  so 
that,  in  turning  corners,  the  inner  wheel  is 
out  of  gear  while  the  outer  wheel  drives 
the  steamer  around.  Two  sizes  are  made, 
of  8  and  of  12  horse  power,  which  draw 
loads  of  20  and  of  30  tons,  resj^ectively,  on 
an  ordinary  level  road,  and  12  and  17  tons 
lip  inclines  of  1  in  12.  The  speed  is  2%  to 
6  miles  per  hoiir  for  freight  steamers,  and 
10  miles  for  passenger  service.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  about  %  ton  daily.  The 
prices  are  $5,000  and  $6,500  at  the  works 
in  New  Jersey.  All  the  steamers  can  be 
fitted  so  as  to  work  as  stationary  engines 
for  driving  any  kind  of  machinery. 

An  imijortant  featiire  of  this  machine, 
especially  important  for  our  coast,  is  its 
ability  to  run  over  sandy  androiigh  ground. 
This  was  shown  well  at  Oakland,  and  has 
been  proved  elsewhere  in  many  cases. 
Indeed,  not  only  does  it  travel  over  soft 
roads  without  injuring  them,  but  it  actually 
repairs  and  improves  them.  Some  artil- 
lery officers,  says  the  London  Ti7nes,  were 


TEAOTION  EOAD  STEAMEE. 
cessfuUy.  It  can  travel  over  rough  or 
smooth,  hard  or  soft,  steep  or  level  roads. 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere  it  is  rajjidly  com- 
ing into  use.  The  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land have  been  obliged  to  give  a  firm  in 
Scotland  the  right  to  build  the  steamers,  as 
they  are  unable  to  fill  themselves  the  nu- 
merous orders  sent  in.  We  have  now  like- 
wise in  the  United  States  a  manufactory, 
where  the  machines  are  biiilt,  and.  an 
agency  has  been  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where,  on  the  level  stretches,  the 
steamer  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

The  Road  Steamer,  says  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  does  not  cost  a  third  of  the 
price  of  the  cumbi-ous  engines  at  present 
in  use;  and  it,  of  course,  does  away,  like- 
wise, with  the  constantly  recurring  ex- 
pense of  refjairing  wire  ropes  and  taclde. 
At  first  sight  it  might  aj)pear  that  more 
power  would  be  consumed  by  a  traveling 
engine  than  by  an  engine  which  stands  in 
one  spot,  and  works  by  means  of  a  rope. 


move  themselves,  and  even  their  fuel  and 
water  has  to  be  carried  for  them.  The 
Road  Steamer,  on  the  contrary,  runs  with 
the  greatest  ease  over  any  kind  of  land, 
turns  in  less  space  than  horses,  and  fetches 
its  own  fuel  and  water.  Besides  plowing, 
it  can  perform  every  other  farming  opera- 
tion: it  can  drive  the  threshing  machine, 
draw  the  reaping  and  mowing  machines, 
bring  manure  to  the  fields,  and  cart  the 
grain  to  the  market;  so  that,  by  its  adapta- 
bility to  these  various  purposes,  it  will  en- 
able farmers  to  reduce  their  stafi'  of  horses 
to  a  miniiwim;  which  in  these  days  of  dear 
provender  will  be  counted  no  light  gain. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  D.  D.  Wif 
liamson,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  is  exclusive 
manufacturer  for  the  United  States,  and 
that  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Barnaby,  Stockton,  Cal., 
is  agent  for  this  coast.  For  the  present, 
any  communications  to  Mr.  Barnaby  should 
be  addressed  to  the  care  of  this  office,  where 
they  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  for 
warded  to  their  destination. 
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Heat  Radiation  as  Affected  by  Sur- 
face.— In  one  of  his  last  papers,  Prof.  Mag- 
nus gives  experiments  made  with  platinum 
plates  instead  of  plates  easily  oxidizable, 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  error.  He  found 
that  "when  surface  is  otherwise  the  same, 
inequalities  may  exist  without  any  increase 
in  the  radiation.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
a  plain  platinum  plate  which  had  been  heat- 
ed by  a  glass-blower's  lanij)  and  was  quite 
soft,"  was  roughened  by  means  of  tine  em- 
ery paper  the  radiation  wasdoubled.  When 
a  platinum  plate  was  covered  with  a  thin 
plate  of  spongy  platinum,  by  spreading  a 
thin  layer  of  ammonio-chlorideof  platinum 
upon  it,  and  then  strongly  heating,  without 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it  indicated  sev- 
en times  as  much  radiation  as  before  being 
treated  with  spongy  i>latinum.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  increase  of  radiation 
with  a  roughened  surface  depends  essential- 
Ij-  on  the  refraction  which  heat  experiences 
on  its  emergence  from  the  surfiwe  of  a  ra- 
diating body.  The  greater  the  refractive 
index  of  heat  between  the  ratliating  sub- 
stance and  the  air,  the  smaller  is  the  radia- 
tion from  the  plane  surface,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  heat  reflected  inward  increases.  Tlie 
metals  have  doubtless  a  very  high  refract- 
ing index.  Hence  they  reflect  the  rays 
from  without  and  allow  but  few  to  pene- 
trate, and  hence  they  reflect  internally  those 
coming  from  the  interior,  and  allow  but 
few  to  emerge.  Great  inequalities  of  ra- 
diating surface  do  not  occasion  anyimi)ort- 
ant  alteration  in  the  radiation.  Such  a  one 
only  occurs  when  the  radii  of  curvature  are. 
very  small  and  change  greatly,  and  when 
the  radiating  surface  has  but  little  diather- 
mancy. In  general,  the  roughness  of  tin; 
surface  may  efiect  both  an  increase  and  a 
diminution  in  the  radiation ;  but  if  the  in- 
e(iualities  are  very  fine  and  very  deep,  there 
is  almost  an  increase  in  substances  like 
metals.  When  there  is  a  very  fine  powder 
of  the  same  substance  on  almost  any  radi- 
ating surface,  the  radiation  is  considerably 
increased." 


New  AETTLiiERY. — The  "situation"  at 
the  present  war  center  has  stimulated  in- 
vention in  this  direction.  The  following 
notes  are  from  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Gazette: — Cail,  the  noted  Parisian  mechan- 
ical engineer,  has  produced  an  armor- 
plated  locomotive,  furnished  with  two 
powerful  mitrailleurs,  also  protected  by 
armor,  originallj'  intended  for  the  railway 
bridge  at  Point  du  Jour,  whence  it  was  to 
throw  bullets  on  to  the  heights  of  Moudin. 
This  machine,  weighs  altogether  some  six 
tons.  Among  other  New  French  inven- 
tions are  the  Marekderberg  mitrailleur, 
throwing  250  balls  a  minute,  and  the  Mon- 
tigny,  throwing  480,  as  well  as  the  Durant 
steam  mitrailleur,  which  discharges  no 
less  than  4,500  bullets  per  minute,  and  the 
Faucheuse,  or  "mower,"  which  is  said  to 
have  a  range  of  500  to  600  yards,  and  to 
cost  only  35  francs.  In  iuldition  to  the 
above,  many  novel  shells  have  been  pro- 
posed; among  which  are  the  Gaudin  tire- 
bomb,  the  improved  Menestrol  shell, 
bombs  emitting  suflbcating  vapors,  and 
others.  On  the  part  of  the  Prussians, 
Herr  Krupp  has  invented  a  gun  for  shoot- 
ing balloons.  This  has  a  carriage  and 
wheels  like  any  other  field  gun,  and  can  be 
served  by  a  single  man  with  ease,  as  it 
■weighs  only  about  150  pounds.  It  can  be 
aimed  in  any  direction,  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical. The  charge  consists  of  a  grenade 
weighing  about  three  jjounds,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  make  the  balloon  explode  on 
its  bursting.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  balloon 
can  be  struck  at  a  hight  of  2,000  feet,  and 
that  the  horizontal  range  of  the  gun  is  five 
miles.  Herr  Krupp  intends  to  present  20 
of  these  field  pieces  to  the  army,  one  of 
which  has  been  alreatly  forwarded,  and  six 
are  about  to  follow. 


Rubbek  Tires  will  not  Pay. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  closing  i)aragraph  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  London  Engineering  of  Dec. 
9th: 

"An  ordinary  eight-horse  traction  en- 
gine costs,  say,  from  300/.  to  380/.,  while 
an  engine  rated  at  the  same  power,  fitted 
with  india-rubber  tyres,  costs  about  H00<, 
and  the  thing  yet  to  be  proved  is  whether 
india-rubber  is  the  l)est  investment  for  this 
extra  220/.  or  240/.,  or  whether  it  could  not 
be  more  advantageously  spent  in  securing 
durability  in  other  ways.  So  many  traction 
engines  with  india-rubl)er  tyres  have  now 
been  built  and  set  to  work  in  various  jjarts 
of  the  world  that  it  can  scarcely  be  long 
before  data  are  available  which  will  en- 
able us  to    estimate    such  tyres  at  their 
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true  commercial  value;  meanwliile  we  reit- 
erate our  opinion  that  this  value  will  be 
found  less  than  now  appears  to  be  generally 
supposed.  That  there  are  certain  special 
circumstances  that  may  warrant  the  em- 
])loyment  of  india-rubber  tyres  we  atlmit; 
but  that  for  general  purposes  they  are 
worth  the  money  they  cost,  we  cannot  at 
present  believe." 

Mobility  of  Coppeb  in  Silver  Alloy. 
— The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  En- 
gineering for  Dec.  9th  on  "The  manufac- 
ture of  money":  "In  his  report,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts refcrsto  certain  valuable  experiments 
carried  out  by  M.  Levol  of  the  Paris  mint 
to  determine  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
remarkable  mobility  of  copper  in  a  silver 
alloy,  whereby  the  homogeneity  of  the 
mixture  is  destroyed,  and  the  proportion 
of  silver  and  coj)per  vai-ied  throughout 
the  mass.  Levol  found  that  only  one  al- 
loy could  be  found  in  which  copper  and 
silver  could  be  mixed  without  this  move- 
ment of  particles  taking  place.  This  al- 
loy contained  71.8'J3  of  silver  and  28.107 
of  copper;  but  if  this  proportion  was  al- 
tered, the  copper  appeared  in  undue  quan- 
tity either  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of 
the  cast  bar,  according  as  the  alloy  was 
richer  or  poorer.  Thus  in  a  cast  tube, 
measuring  42  millimetres  on  a  side,  and 
formed  of  77.33  of  silver  and  22.67  of  cop- 
per, the  centre  of  the  cube  had  a  richness 
of  78.318  per  cent.,  the  outside  only  71.015 
l)er  cent,  while  results  the  reverse  of  this 
were  observed  in  alloys  poorer  than  the 
standard  of  71.8;>3  per  cent,  of  silver. 

The  Little  System  of  Telegraphy. — 
D.  H.  Craig  writes  the  Scientific  American, 
Jan.  1st,  that  this  system  is  about  to  be 
placed  before  the  public  of  Washington 
and  New  York  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. He  says  it  is  destined  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  whole  telegraph 
and  postal  business  of  the  country ;  and  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  tlie 
public  should  not  have  20-word  messages 
t(!legraphcd  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  for  ten  cents  each,  provided  they 
will  furnish  enough  of  such  messages  to 
keep  the  wires  employed.  We  quote: 
"With  our  system  we  can  work  just  as 
rapidly  and  as  correctly  over  the  poorest 
iron  Morse  wire,  as  over  the  best  steel  and 
copper  compound  wire,  in  any  length  of 
circuit  w-here  it  is  possible  to  deliver  a 
steady  flow  of  even  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  necessary  current  to  work  a  Morse  ma- 
chine or  a  Hughes-Phelps  printer;  but  of 
course  a  compound  wire,  such  as  we  use  on 
the  Washington  line,  though  it  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  average  cost  of  lines,  considering 
the  less  number  of  posts  and  insulators 
that  are  required,  really  adds  nearly  three 
times  to  the  conducting  power  and  tensible 
strength  as  compared  with  the  iron  wire  in 
general  use  by  the  Morse  lines.  While, 
therefore,  our  wire  would  enable  us  to  tel- 
egi-aph  over  a  circuit  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  we  could  do  with  a  common 
iron  Morse  wire,  the  latter  would  answer 
our  purpose  precisely  as  well  as  the  former 
in  any  length  of  circuit  where  the  iron  wire 
could  deliver  a  steady  flow  (however  slight) 
of  current.  Mr.  Prescott  and  other  parties 
who  have  striven  so  vigorously  to  write 
down  automatic  telegrajjliy,  have  ignored 
the  imj^ortant  fact  that  Mr.  Little  uses 
electricity  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions from  what  it  was  ever  before  used 
by  any  person  who  has  experimented  in 
fast  telegraphy;  and  it  is  to  this  fact,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  supe- 
rior line,  that  we  transmit  and  record  cor- 
rectly 1,000  words  per  minute,  or  60,000 
words  jier  hour,  over  a  single  wire,  equal 
to  the  average  speed  of  100  wires  by  the 
Morse  system." 

The  McCracken  Gas  Process. — The  ^. 
Y.  Oan  Light  Journal  has  seen  the  working 
of  this  process  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and 
reports  favorably.  We  quote  : — "The  ap- 
paratus is  simple,  and  its  application  re- 
quires but  little  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quircs-no  change  in  the  ordinary  settings  of 
the  benches.  The  tar  is  evidently  complet*;- 
\y  utilized  and  converted  into  illuminating 
gas  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  largely  increasing 
the  volume  and  iluminating  power  of  the 
gas.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  high  candle  powerof  thcgas,  and 
esjjecually  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the 
flame,  evidently  owing  to  the  excess  of  olefi- 
ant  gas  and  ])Ossibly  aceti/line,  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  decomposition  of  the  tar  in 
comhinntion  with  the  snperheated  steam.  We 
italicise  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  be- 
cause it  is  the  great  secret  of  the  suc^cess  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  McCracken's  jirocess — the  key  to 
the  enigma  which  all  prior  experimenters 
have  sought  for  in  vain." 


iCiENTiFic  ^Progress. 


Deep  Sea  Mud. — Following    are   some 
paragraphs  from  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Nature: — "Dr.  C.   W.  Giimbel  has 
recently  published  an    important    paper, 
containing  an   account  of  some  highly  in- 
teresting investigations  on  deep-sea  mud. 
Sir  R.  Murchison   and   Professor   Huxley 
provided  him  with  a  large  quantity  of  mud, 
taken  uj)  from  the  Atlantic  at  lat  29°  36'  54" 
N.,  and  long.  18   19'  48"  W.,  at  a  depth  of 
aV)out  2,350  fathoms.    This  he  first  cleared, 
by   long-continued  washing,  from   all  sea- 
salts  soluble  in  water;  then  he   divided  it, 
by  tilt(>ring,  into  three  parts.     In  the  first, 
Foraminifera  and    larger    organisms  pre- 
dominated; the  second  consisted  of  a  sedi- 
ment  easily  distinguished   from   the  first, 
tine   but   heavy;    the   third   was   fine  and 
flakj',    remaining    lightly    suspended     in 
water,  and  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
Bathj/binx,    Coccoliths,     Coccospheres,    to- 
gether with  other  organisms  of  the  small- 
est   kind    (Diatoms,    Rsuliolaria,  Sponge- 
spicules,  and   a   very  few  of  the   smallest 
Foraminifera).     *     *     "The   third  portion 
of  the   deep-sea  mud   is  worthy  in  a  high 
degree  of  the  interest  l>oth  of  the  zoologist 
and  the  geologist,  whilst  it  gives  scope  for 
many   far-reaching  theories.     If    we   first 
analyse  it  microscopically,  the   substivnce, 
which  resembles  a  white  clay  mud,  resolves 
itself,  apart  from  the  intermingled  minut- 
est Globigerino'  and  some  few  other  Foram- 
inifera, into  a  heap  of  little  gramiles,  the 
so-called   Coccoliths    (Discoliths   and   Cy- 
atholiths) ,    and   of  granulous   flaky    little 
lumps,  the  so-called  Bathj/hitts,  compared 
with    which    all     other    ingredients, — the 
siliceous-shelled  Diatoms,  and  liadiolaria, 
and  also  perhaps  the  so-called  Coccospheres 
and  other  small  organic  bodies  excepted, — 
are  of    very  secondary  importance.     The 
jiart  of  the  deep-sea   mud  which   is   miide 
up   of    Diatoms   and   liadiolaria,   together 
with   Sponge-spicules,   is   of   especial  im- 
portance, because   it   consists  to  no  incon- 
siderable  extent   of  silica,  and   appears  to 
be   the   sf)urce   from   which   the  siliceous 
concretions  in  many  chalk  formations  have 
drawn  their  materials.    That  these  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  composition  of 
deep-sea  mud   may  be   clearly  seen  by  re- 
moving the  chalk  by  means  of  acids,  and 
the  organic  matter  by  heat  or  by  sulphuric 
acid.     *     *     *    Speaking  of  the  Coccoliths 
and  the   Batht/binx,  Dr.  Giimbel  says  he  is 
in  a  jjosition  to  confirm   the  conclusions  of 
Profs.    Huxley,    Carjjenter,   and    Haeckel 
with  respect  to  their  organic  nature.     *     * 
After  detailing   some   observations,  micro- 
scopic  and    chemical,    on    Bathybiiut    and 
Coccoliths,  Dr.  Giimbel  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the   further   distribution   of  the  latter. 
"First,"  he  says,  "on  looking  through  the 
algsE,  hydrozoa,  polyps,  corals,  etc.,  which 
occur  on   shallow  sea  coasts,  such  as  may 
easily  be  met  with  in  every  botanical  and 
and   zoological   collection,  I   succeeded  in 
numerous   instances  in  finding   Coccolitlis 
in  the  places  where  .they  had  grown,  and 
not  seldom,  Bathybius  at   the   same   time. 
These    investigations    were     extended     to 
points  on  the  coasts  of  almost  all  seas,  and 
now,  instead  of  the  statement  lately  made 
that  the  organisms  in  question  thrive  only 
at  a  depth  of  5,000  feet,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  assert  on  a  proved  fact,  that  Coccoliths 
( Bathybinx)     occur   in   all   seas   and   at   all 
deplfis.     By   their   astonishingly  wide   dis- 
tribution  and   their  vast   numbers,  which 
stamp   them  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
members  of  rock-forming  substances,  they 
gain  infinitely  in  scientific  interest." 

French  Scientists  Still  AcTm:. — M. 
Janssen,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  to 
join  the  Eclipse  Expedition,  leaving  Paris 
in  a  balloon  constructed  for  his  private  use 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government, 
which  did  not  lose  a  single  day,  after  com- 
ing into  power,  in  commencing  the  prepar- 
ations. M.  Janssen  will  carry  a  telescope 
constructed  in  eight  weeks  by  Parisian 
workmen.  The  French  Academy  has  held 
its  sittings  regularly  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  and  the  Comp'.es  Rendtis 
has  been  published  every  week. 

Return  of  the  Amazon  Expedition. — 
Prof.  Fred.  C.  Hartt  and  party  arrived  in 
New  York  Dec.  21st  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Amazon,  which  they  have  been  exploring 
for  the  six  months  past.  They  bring  a  large 
collection  of  geological  sj)ecimens  and  fos- 
sils, designed  for  Cornell  University.  They 
report  further  evidence  in  refutation  of  the 
glacial  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz  as  regards 
that  region. 


The  Boston  Museum.— The  Boston  Post 
says: — "Since  the  acquisition  of  the  private 
collection  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  Boston 
Museum  may  claim  rank  among  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  its  kind;  for  althougli 
the  British  Museum  in  London  and  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  are  on  a  verj' 
much  larger  scale,  yet  in  certain  depart- 
ments, such  as  corals  and  fishes,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comjjarative  Zoology  is  suijerioi- 
to  both,  while  the  increase  of  its  collections 
since  its  existence,  and  the  prominence  it 
has  attained  among  other  museums,  are 
such  as  no  like  establishment  has  reached 
in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  means. 
In  the  new  building  now  going  uj),  which 
adjoins  the  jiresent  Museum  and  is  to  be  of 
equal  dimensions,  it  is  intended  to  exhibit 
all  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imjiress  the  observer  with  their  natural  as- 
sociation in  nature,  so  that  the  student 
shall  be  able  to  make  himself  familiar  in 
one  part  of  the  building  with  the  latest  re- 
sult of  scientific  research  in  working  out 
the  system  which  binds  together  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  as  a  unit;  while  in  the 
other  part  of  the  building  their  geograph- 
ical distribution  upon  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  theif  various  combinations 
and  associations  on  different  continents  will 
be  ma»le  apparent.  Such  a  twofold  arrange- 
ment of  collections  has  never  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  any  museum,  not  even  in  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  fossil  remains  of 
past  ages  will  be  exhibited  in  like  manner  in 
such  an  arrangement  as  to  display  at  the  same 
time  their  order  of  succession  in  geologi- 
cal periods,  and  their  relations  to  the  ani- 
mals now  living.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
plete this  plan  by  exhibiting  also  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  all  known  animals,  from  their 
earliest  period  of  develo))enient  in  the  egg 
to  their  adult  condition.  This  is  a  truly 
magnificent  plan." 


Hereditary  Deformities. — Nature  calls 
attention  to  Brown-S^qiiard's  experiments 
on  epileptic  guinea  pigs  detailed  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  British  A8.sociation. 
Dr.  Brown-S^quard  produced  epileptic  fits 
in  the  guinea  pigs,  either  by  the  section  of 
one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  sciatic  nerve  on  one  or  both 
sides.  During  the  fits  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  hind  foot  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  is  bitten.  The  animal,  on  recov- 
ery from  the  fit,  tastes  the  blood,  and  if  it 
be  one  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  has  been 
divided,  proceeds  to  nibble  off  the  two 
outer  toes,  which  have  entirely  lost  their 
sensibility  from  the  operation  on  the  nerve. 
In  breeding  from  pairs  of  this  kind,  the 
offspring  is  without  the  two  toes  of  wliidi 
the  i)arents  have  deprived  themselves;  and 
in  those  cases  all  the  offspring  become,  as 
they  grow  up,  perfectly  epileptic;  while  in 
ordinary  cases  epilepsy  is  only  rarely  trans- 
mitted hereditarily.  Other  peculiarities 
existing  in  these  epileptic  guinea  pigs  were 
also  found  to  be  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring; and  in  dissection  of  the  hereditarily 
malformed  animals,  a  node  was  found  on 
the  sciatic  nerve  corresponding  to  that 
formed  after  section  of  the  nerve  in  the 
parent. 

Haeckel's  Natural  History  op  Crea- 
tion.-t- We  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  notice,  in  Nature  for  Dec.  8th,  of 
the  second  edition  of  this  work,  just  is- 
sued:— "  The  remainder  of  the  volume, 
nearly  half,  is  taken  up  with  a  concrete 
history  of  creation,  i  e.  with  an  account  of 
how,  and  1)y  what  steps,  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals  have  grown  out  of  the  primor- 
dial moners,  those  first  existing  living 
things  which  were,  according  to  Haeckel, 
neither  plants  nor  animals,  but  belonged  to 
a  third  kingdom  of  Protista.  This  part  of 
the  work  therefore  is  a  de8crii)tive  genealo- 
gy of  all  living  beings,  the  pedigree  of 
each  kind  of  creature  being  matle  out,  or 
rather  conjectured  oiit,  as  far  as  present 
knowledge  will  allow.  In  the  second  edi- 
tion, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
genealogies  are  very  much  extended,  and 
given  with  much  greater  detail  than  at  first; 
in  particular,  there  is  a  new  whole  chajitor 
on  the  migration  and  dispersion  of  mankind, 
and  on  the  species  and  races  of  men.  The 
results  of  phylogenic  speculiition  or  in- 
quiry are  graphically  shown  in  elaborate? 
genealogical  trees;  and  a  new,  large  plate 
shows  at  one  glance  how  all  races  of  men 
have  probably  spreail  from  a  hypotlietical 
paradise  |once  sitTiate  in  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Lemuria,  now  sunk  below  the 
waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bound  East. 

[WniTTEN   rOK   THE    PEESS] 

Once  more  I  resume  my  travels,  this 
time  with  my  face  turned  steadily  eastward. 
Over  the  Western  Pacific  to  Sacramento, 
over  the  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden,  I  trav- 
erse again  the  regions  which  I  have  already 
described  at  length  in  previous  letters,  and 
on  which  I  therefore  dwell  no  further  in 
this  communication.  I  received,  as  ever, 
the  best  treatment  from  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  rendered  tlie  tri^j  one  of 
pleasure. 

Ogden  to  Omaha. 

From  Ogden  I  pass  over,  to  me,  new 
ground,  and  am  made  the  recipient  of  the 
hospitality  of  a  new  company.  I  find, 
however,  no  diminution  in  the  comfort  of 
the  accommodations  or  the  attentiveness 
of  the  emjiloyees.  I  have  made  the  ac- 
qtiaintance  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
road.  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  efficient  Land  Commissioner, 
Mr.  O.  F.  Davis,  and  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  Superintendent,  General  T.  E.  Sickles. 
Gen.  Sickles  has 
succeeded  Col. 
Hammond.  He 
is  a  genial,  i^lea- 
sant  gentleman 
and  an  excellent 
engineer  of  great 
experience.  Un- 
der his  man- 
agement the 
i  n  ter  ests  of 
neither  road  nor 
traveler  will  suf- 
fer. 

Leaving  Og- 
den we  go 
through  the 
Wahsatch  moun- 
tains, between 
them,  if  yoii 
please.  The 
Weber  has  cut 
us  a  passage,  and 
a  grand  one,  in 
the  red  sand- 
stone barrier, 
often  exceeding- 
ly narrow,  but 
at  the  same  time 
exceedingly 
beautiful.  The 
Devil's  Gate 
here  has  an  ex- 
tensive fame,  al- 
though the  old 
gentleman  is  not 
generally  sujj- 
posed  to  have  a 
residence  near 
rtinning  water.  Echo  Canon  gi-eets  us 
with  its  fine  scenery,  and  we  then  roll  on 
through  Wyoming  Territory.  Allow  me 
here  to  suggest  that  you  get  and  piiblish  a 
map  of  the  railroad  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers. 

Immediately 'on  entering  Wyoming,  we 
pass  Evanston,  known  to  you  through  its 
coal  deposits,  which  are  said  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  We  go  by  the  romantic 
Church  Buttes,  pass  Fort  Steele,  and  final- 
ly get  to  Laramie,  with  its  curious  rocks 
of  red  sandstone.  At  Separation  and  Car- 
bon we  see  coal-pits.  The  deposit  at  Car- 
bon is  nine  feet  thick,  is  said  to  contain 
good  coal,  which  is,  however,  very  soft, 
and  crumbles  easily  on  exposure.  It  re- 
tains fire  long,  as  shown  by  the  cinders  at 
night.  [  Our  corresj^ondent  jsassed  Carbon 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  there. 
Eds.  Press.  J 

We  pass  along  the  line  of  the  Black 
Hills,  where  sportsmen  delight  to  stay,  I 
am  told,  and  come  to  Cheyenne.  Here  is 
the  branch  road  south  to  Denver.  By  the 
way,  I  forgot  to  notice  Sherman,  the  high- 
est point  on  the  road,  8,250  feet  above  the 
sea,  passed  before  we  reached  Cheyenne. 
I  really  was  not  aware  of  the  important 
fact  as  I  rode  along,  until  it  was  too  late  to 
ajipreciate  it. 

iietween  Pine  Bluffs  and  Bushnell,  we 
cross  the  boundary  line  of  Wyoming  and 
come  into  Nebraska.  On  a  gradual  descent 
we  ride  on,  by  Julesburg,  of  former  fame, 
once  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  "Hell  on 
Wheels,"  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Platte, 
crossing  the  North  Branch,  near  its  junction 
with  the  South,  where  it  is  2,100  feet  wide 
and  two  to  six  feet  deep.  Then  we  follow 
the  river,  until  we  finally  reach  Omaha. 
The  Union  Pacific. 

I  have  given  the  above  few  statements  of 
the  i^laces  passed  on  the  way.  I  will  now 
give  a  few  facts  about  the  road,  condensing 
as  much  as  possible.    The  road  is  sub-di- 


vided into  four  divisions,  each  with  its 
Division  Siiperintendent:  the  Utah,  from 
Ogden  to  Bryan;  the  Laramie,  from  Bryan 
to  Laramie;  the  Lodge  Pole,  from  Laitamie 
to  North  Platte  City;  and  the  Platte,  from 
North  Piatte  to  Omaha.  I  met  Mr.  L. 
Fillmore,  who  is  Div.  Supt.  of  the>Larar 
mie  Division,  which  will  include  also  the 
Utah  Division  after  June,  1871;  and  Mr. 
S.  H.  H.  Clark,  Div.  Supt.  of  the  Platte 
Division,  which  will  include  the  Lodge 
Pole  Division.  The  gentleman  named 
have  shown  themselves  so  capable  that 
they  will  retain  charge  of  their  enlarged 
divisions.  The  road  has  now  in  use  150 
locomotives  41  passenger  cars,  Pullman 
palace  cars  on  every  train,  22  emigrant 
cars,  15  mail  and  express,  42  caboose,  13 
baggage,  2,069  box,  1,629  flat,  342  coal,  12 
irnit,  48  stock,  and  various  other  cars.  It 
is  firm  and  well  built.  The  rails  are  fished, 
and  the  ties  niimber  2,650  to  the  mile. 

The  government  gTant  of  lands  for  the 
lines  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento  amounts 
to  22,720,000  acres,  divided  as  follows: 
Union  Pacific,  13,207,600;  Central  Pacific, 
9,512,400.  These  figures  are  calculated  for 
the  junction  at  Promontory.  The  change 
to  Ogden  will  make  a  difference.  The  sub- 
sidies are  as  follows:  Union  Pacific,  526 
miles   at   |;16,000  per  mile;  408  at  .$32,000; 


The  sales  up  to  date  (Dec.  16th,  1870)  are 
287,204  acres,  amoimting  to  $1,280,190.35. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intervening  sections 
of  rich  Government  lands  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  are  rapidly  settling.  Thousands 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunities thus  jjresented  to  men  of  limited 
means.  An  additional  amoimt  of  280,000 
acres,  located  in  Washington,  Dodge,  Col- 
fax, Saimders,  Butler  and  Polk  counties, 
Nebraska,  has  been  placed  in  market  by 
the  company,  better  facilities  offered  to 
settlers,  and  the  terms  of  payment  made 
still  more  favorable.  A  branch  road  is 
built  and  running  from  Fremont  across 
Dodge  county,  bridges  across*  the  Platte 
have  been  built,  and  other  improvements 
are  continually  made.  The  Government 
lands  are  surveyed  and  open  to  entry  by 
actual  settlers,  across  the  entire  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  will  be  surveyed  and  opened 
this  season  through  Wyoming,  Colorado 
and  Utah.  The  Land  Department  receives 
daily  100  to  200  letters  of  inquiry,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  large  immigration  this  next 
year  are  very  flattering.  w.  h.  m. 


Important  to  Tide  Land  Owners. 

EditorPeess: — Some,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
tide  land  islands,  lying  near  the  mouth  of 


upon  enlarging   the  levee,  the  dirt  !c- 

en  from  the  outside,  letting  in  the  water,  and 
greatly  injuring,  if  not  entirely  destroying 
the  crop.  He  told  me  that  the  result  of 
this  experiment  was  such  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  district  would  allow  no  more  such 
work  to  be  done.  I  make  this  statement, 
partly  because  the  parties  who  consulted 
me  contemplate  disregarding  my  advice; 
but  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  those  less  headstrong  and 
conceited  to  examine  well  the  character  of 
their  lands  before  making  their  ditches  on 
the  outside.  A.  B.  Bowers,  C.E. 


150  at  $48,000;  total,  $28,672,000;  Central 
Pacific,  12  at  $16,000;  522  at  .$32,000 ;  156 
at  $48,000;  total,  $24,384,000.  Govern- 
ment also  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the 
companies'  fii-st  mortgage  bonds  to  an  equal 
amount. 

The  first  contract  for  constriiction  on  the 
Union  Pacific  was  made  in  August,  1864, 
but  there  were  many  obstacles  at  first.  By 
Janiiary,  1866,  40  miles  had  been  built. 
During  1866,  265  miles  additional,  and  in 
1867,  285  miles  were  completed.  Then  the 
work  was  piished  much  faster,  and  on  May 
30th,  1869,  the  road  met  the  Central  Pa- 
cific at  Promontory,  the  last  534  miles  hav- 
ing been  built  in  a  little  over  15  months,  or 
at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  one  and  one- 
fifth  miles  daily. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  statistics, 
did  I  not  fear  to  take  up  too  much  space. 
But  I  must  content  myself  with  these  few 
facts,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  although  not  new  for  the  most 
part. 

Railroad  Lands. 

In  many  places  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  land,  which  is  rendered  available  by 
the  railroad,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany has  under  consideration  plans  for  the 
irrigation  of  districts  which  only  need 
water,  as  has  been  proved,  to  be  rendered 
most  productive.  The  company  seems  to 
be  actuated  by  the  soundest  principles  of 
economy  in  this  respect,  and  to  be  doing 
excellent  work.  Their  lands  are  located  in 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah, 
and  the  crops  raised  are  most  varied  and 
large.  A  few  statements  on  this  subject 
may  be  in  place  here. 

'The  office  of  the  Land  Department  was 
opened  for  business,  and  the  sales  of  the 
land  commenced,  July,  28th,  1869.  During 
the  first  year,  the  sales  were  restricted  to  a 
tract  included  within  the  ten-mile  limits  on 
the  first  200  miles  of  the  grant.  The  lands 
oflered  have  been  eagerly  taken  by  settlers. 


the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Elvers, 
are  naturally  of  a  very  porous  nature,  and, 
until  consolidated  by  draining  and  settling, 
may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  huge  pieces 
of  sponge,  the  edges  of  which  are  covered 
by  a  coating  of  clayey  sediment,  very  near- 
ly imj^erviovis  to  water.  Upon  the  upper 
ends  of  some  of  these  islands,  sediment  has 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
qiiite  a  fii-m  soil  for  several  rods  inland; 
while  upon  the  lower  ends,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  is  simply  a  thin  layer,  extending 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  Where 
this  sediment  is  of  sufficient  dei^th  to  reach 
some  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or 
excavation,  made  in  constructing  levees, 
and  is  of  sufficient  consistency  at  this 
depth  to  keep  out  water,  the  levees  may,  if 
desirable,  be  located  inside  of  the  ditch; 
but  upon  the  lower  ends  of  these  islands, 
where  this  coating  is  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  ditch  should 
be  on  the  inside ;  otherwise,  cutting  through 
this  impervious  layfr,it  would  admit  water 
to  the  edges  of  the  "si^onge,"  and  the  land 
inside  would  remain  so  saturated  as  greatly 
to  imi^ede,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  cultiva- 
tion, until  sediment  is  deposited  in  the 
ditch  in  sufficient  quantities  to  stop  the 
water,  which  in  many  cases  would  not  be 
for  years. 

About  one  year  ago  my  opinion  was  ask- 
ed in  this  matter,  and  given  as  above. 
Passing  Sherman  Island,  on  the  steamer,  a 
few  days  ago,  I  noticed  a  short  piece  of 
levee  inside  the  ditch,  and  I  immediately 
instituted  incpiiries  concerning  the  result. 
I  learneS  from  Mr.  Perkins,  who  resides  in 
the  vicinity,  that  under  the  protection  of 
the  old  levee,  a  flourishing  crop  of  beans 
gave  promise  of  au  abundant  harvest;  but 


Granular  Fuel. 

Editors  Press:  —  In  any  country  in 
which  firewood  is  worth  from  seven  to  ten 
dollars  a  cord,  it  is  an  object  worthy  the 
consideration  of  every  land  owner,  to 
avail  himself  of  every  means  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  every  particle  of  wood  growth, 
the  product  of  his  lands,  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  marketable  article  of  fuel,  at 
a  value  greater  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Is  it  generally  known  and  understood 
that  the  now  almost  useless  brush-wood 
and  willows  of 
large  . tracts  of 
lands  border- 
ing the  rivers 
and  sloughs  of 
our  valleys, 
can  be  converted 
into  a  compact, 
valuable  fuel  for 
light  fires,  or  for 
igniting  the  more 
solid  materials 
emjjloyed  in 
heavy  ones  either 
of  wood  or  coal  ? 
The  prepara- 
tion of  such  a 
fuel  as  this,  con- 
sists in  subject- 
ing the  willows 
or  other  brush- 
wood to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  machine 
similar  in  con- 
struction to  an 
ordinary  straw 
cutter,  but  of 
greater  strength, 
by  which  it  is 
cut  into  lengths 
equal  to  about 
twice  the  diame- 
ter of  the  brush- 
wood used.  It 
is  put  upon  the 
market,  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  num- 
bered one,  two 
and  three,  de- 
pending upon  the  general  diameter  of  the 
brush;  and  to  effect  this,  the  brush  is 
sorted  into  three  sizes  before  passing  to 
the  cutters. 

It  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and  as  the  brush 
is  always  cut  when  free  from  leaves,  the 
product  is  cleanly,  and  when  dry,  highly 
inflammable.  The  coarser  grade,  the  most 
of  which  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  an  ex- 
cellent fuel  alone,  for  small  apartments  or 
where  only  a  light  quick  fire  is  desired  to 
simply  take  off  the  chill  from  larger  apart- 
ments, in  which  a  more  solid  or  lasting 
fire  would  be  objectionable. 

It  is  also  useful  in  cooking,  in  a  small 
way,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  build  a  fire 
in  a  furnace  or  other  close,  compact  place. 
The  finer  grades  are  used  for  quick  kind- 
ling. 

Alders  and  willows  are  the  best  woods, 
and  most  in  vogue  where  the  granular  fuel 
is  used,  because  easily  cut,  and  are  woods 
that  contain  a  large  amount  of  pure  carbon, 
being  the  woods  generally  used  for  powder 
making.  But  the  brush  of  any  wood  or 
timber  can  be  used  with  large  profit  to  the 
producer,  and  economy  and  comfort  to  the 
consumer.  Even  the  stacks  of  broomcorn 
are  sometimes  used  for  granular  fuel. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  the  warmer  latitudes, 
this  kind  of  fuel  is  in  such  common  use  as 
to  be  deemed  indispensable. 

Granular  fuel,  though  cut  green,  dries 
quickly,  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
air  enters  the  pores  of  the  short  section, 
and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days  after  be- 
ing cut.  This  fuel  once  introduced  into 
our  large  cities  would  never  after  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  put  this  really 
excellent  and  useful  fuel  on  our  markets? 
The  cost  of  the  uncut,  raw  material  would 
be  but  trifling,  and  alders  and  willow  will 
renew  their  growth  to  a  proper  size,  the 
third  year  from  the  last  cutting.       w.  Vf, 
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CULTURE  OF  OPIUM, 

[WRnTEN  FOB    THE  PBESS.] 

From  my  own  experience  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  for  the  production  of 
opium  during  my  residence  in  the  opium 
districts  of  Hindoostan,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  climate  of  California,  I 
am  convinced  that  its  culture  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  attended  with  an  almost  in- 
credible success  financially. 

Whilst  the  average  produce  per  acre  in 
India  is  only  from  IJO  to  35  pounds, — the 
climatic  influences  affecting  it, — the  yield 
in  Asia  Minor  is  70  pounds.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  certainty  of  sufficient  moist- 
ure, without  its  being  excessive,  and  to  the 
plant  ripening  sufficiently  before  the  ex- 
treme heat  sets  in. 

Six  and  a  quarter  acres  in  the  United 
States  has  produced  500  pounds,  or  80 
jiounds  per  acre.  One  Ivundred  and  four- 
teen poppies  in  California  yielded  174 
grains,  or  equal  to  77  pounds  per  acre. 

As  the  plant  produces  the  opium  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  time  it  is 
planted,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that,  with 
some  irrigation,  two  crops  in  a  year  could 
be  easily  raised,  and  possibly,  in  certain 
favored  spots,  such  as  those  where  there 
are  heavy  dews  in  the  summer,  three  crojis 
could  be  raised  in  a  year. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  consumption  of 
the  article  the  following  statement  is 
given  :- 


and  so  save  the  export  of  specie,  in  a  great 
measure,  and  retain  it  in  the  country. 

Assuming  the  price  to  be  $5  (it  is  now  a 
great  deal  more  here)  the  following  exhibit 
will  show  the  enormous  profits  arising 
from  opium: 


ONE  CHOP  A  TEAR. 

Produce  of  one  acre 

Expense  of  cultivation 
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AJJNCAI.  CONaUMPTION. 


lbs. 


England 114,000 

Other  European  Countries 700,000 

United  States TO.IKX) 

China 4,.«X)O0O 

Indian  Archipelago 1,500,01X1 


Total  yearly  consumption 6,884,000 

These  averages  were  taken  IG  years  ago, 
since  which  time  it  has  greatly  increa.sed. 
Four-fifths  of  this  is  raised  in  India,  where 
it  is  a  strict  Government  monopoly,  from 
which  it  realises  an  enormous  revenue.  In 
1833  this  revenue  amounted  to  $5,000,000 
per  year,  and  in  1852  to  $13,000,000,  or 
more  than  double.  Since  that  it  has  been  on 
a  continual  increase.  In  1857  the  revenue 
was  $18,500,000.  So  steadily  has  the  in- 
crease in  i)rodu(!tion  been  attended  with 
increased  consumjjtion  that  the  prices,  in 
Calcutta,  have  not,  in  33  years,  varied  10 
per  cent. 

All  opium  produced  in  India  is  bought 
by  government  at  a  fixed  price — about  80 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  then  sold  by  auc- 
tion, in  chests  of  158  pounds  and  140 
pounds  each.  In  the  former  the  average 
price  may  be  put  at  $500  per  chest,  and  the 
latter  at  about  $440  per  chest.  The.se 
prices  remain  still  about  the  same. 

The  opium  is  now  shipped  to  the  Malay- 
an Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Celebes  and  to  C'hina.  That  for  all  these 
places,  except  China,  is  shipped  to  Singa- 
pore, the  depot  whence  it  is  disseminated 
throughout  tlie  Indian  Arf^hijjelago.  In 
18C4  the  produce  of  opium  in  India  was  no 
less  than  6,380,000  pounds,  which  was  sold 
by  government  there  at  an  average  price  of 
$3.28  per  pound.  Of  this  there  was  ship- 
ped by  the  purchasers  to  China,  4,000,000 
pounds,  and  to  the  Indian  Archipelago 
1,500,000  pounds. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  price, 
in  the  East,  is  generally  from  $4  to  $5  per 
pound,  to  which  must  be  added  a  duty,  by 
recent  tariff,  of  $1  per  pound.  In  England 
the  price  is  not  so  high  and  the  duty  is 
there  only  25  cents  per  pound. 

California  could  supijly  the  United 
States  at  an  average  of  $5  per  pountl,  as 
the  import  duty  would  be  saved.  The 
opium  produced  would  also  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  equal  to  Smyrna,  which 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
which,  by  last  quotations,  was  worth  $830 
per  picul  in  China,  or  $6.24  per  pound;  so 
that  purchasers   here   could  be  found  who 


Profit  per  acre , J20U.00 

TWO  CROPS  A  YEAR. 

Profit $400.00 

I/CBS  expense  of  irrigation 50.00 

Profit  of  two  crops $:150.00 

Thus  showing  a  profit  of  from  $20,000 
to  $35,000  per  annum  on  100  acres  of  land! 
In  the  foregoing  estimate  there  has  not 
been  mentioned  the  consumption  of  pre- 
pared opium  by  the  Chinese  in  California. 
There  is  a  duty  of  $4  on  this,  and  its  pre- 
paration is  easy.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
preparing  it  is  one-half;  but  the  price  is 
more  than  doubled,  besides  the  duty.  It  is 
worth  here  about  $15  or  $16  a  pound,  at 
this  present  time,  with  a  very  considerable 
present  consumption. 

The  writer  sold  Malwa  opium  in  China, 
in  1837,  for  $560  a  chest;  and  the  same 
article  sold  there  in  Mai-ch  1870,  at  $542; 
and  yet,  in  the  interim,  the  importations 
have  been  nearly  trebled — -So  steady  has 
the  price  remained,  so  much  has  the  con- 
sumption increased. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  if  the  caji- 
sules  be  left  to  ripen,  nine-tenths  of  them 
can  be  sold  for  the  production  of  poppy- 
oil  ;  but  the  value  of  this  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  $50  an  acre,  while  the  ex- 
penses would  absorb  two-fifths  of  this 
amount. 

The  Germans  raise  large  quantities  of 
poppies  for  this  oil,  which  is  hardly  infe- 
rior to  olive  oil,  and  is  commonly  sold  for 
it  in  England.  Artists  also  use  it.  The  cli- 
mate of  Germany,  however,  is  not  adequate 
to  the  production  of  o])ium,  which  exists 
only  in  the  skin  or  casing  of  the  capsule, 
so  that  in  that  country  it  is  solely  cultivat- 
ed for  the  oil.  James  Gordon. 


A  SINGULAR  LOOKING  PLOW. 


would  ship  it  to  China,  in  paj-ment  of  teas,    of  it  in 


THE  RAMIE  PLANT  IN  CALIFORNIA- 

There  are  for  sale,  here,  over  200,000 
roots  of  this  fine  textile  plant.  It  grows 
like  any  other  nettle  in  our  climate.  There 
is  said  to  be  an  abundant  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  the  raw  fibre  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  great  sui)ply  at  iJresent  is  from  Asia. 
Louisiana  has  been  cultivating  it  several 
years;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress 
there  for  want  of  some  cheaj)  machine  to 
prepare  the  fibre  for  market.  We  have  re- 
cently been  informed  that  a  cheap  and 
practical  machine,  invented  by  M.  L<!franc. 
of  New  Orleans,  does  this  work  well  and 
very  cheaply.  ButourU.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  in  his  Report  for  1800,  does 
not  mention  it,  and  our  California  ramie- 
growers  have  not  brought  one  to  exhibit 
here,  as  an  evidence  of  its  existence  and 
practicability. 

These  omissions,  and. the  general  disin- 
clination among  our  ranchmen  to  go  into 
anything  but  wheat,  make  it  difficult  to 
sell  the  ramie  roots.  Still,  as  an  evidence 
that  tho.se  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  plant  into  this  State,  and 
other  prominent  capitalists,  have  confi- 
dence in  it,  we  may  state  that  Judge  Gra- 
liam,  of  Haywood,  who  has  80,000  surjilus 
roots,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  under  a 
projjosition  from  a  large  land  company,  to 
put  out  a  (juantity  of  roots  on  the  p  lains. 
While  we  would  not  yet  recommend  farm- 
ers to  cultivate  ramie  extensively,  we  think 
favorably  of  its  moderate  introduction  gen- 
erally, on  suitable  lands. 

SoiTND  Advice.— The  Colusa  Sun  talks  to 
the  fanners  of  its  county  in  a  sensible 
strain.  Its  remedy  applies  "in  this  direction 
as  well.  It  says: — "There  is  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  where  deep-plowing 
makes  so  much  difference  as  in  this.  Now 
that  the  plowing  season  has  set  in,  in  good 
earnest,  our  farmers  will  do  well  to  heed 
this  fact.  A  man  will,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  make  more  clear  money  by 
l)lowing  25  acres  deep  and  i)utting  it  in 
well  and  early,  than  skimming  over  100 
acres  and  taking  no  pains  with  the  putting 


A  very  singular  looking  plow  has  been 
on  exhibition  the  past  week  at  the  Office  of 
the  Pacific  Rukal  Press.  It  is  called  the 
Butler  Plow;"  being  patented  by  him,  and 
manufactured^solely  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, except  ten  counties  in  Ind.,  and 
in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  California,  by 
Hall  &  Speer,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  extract  from  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  Modern  Farmer,  of  Pittsburg, 
the  following,  a.s  the  views  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  Agricultural  implement  notorie- 
ty; and  especially  of  Alex.  Speer  of  the 
above  named  firm,  who  iscalled  the  "Plow 
Prince"  of  the  country. 

' '  When  we  say  that  there  have  been  a  thou- 
sand improvements  on  forms  of  mold- 
board,  all  more  or  less  oval  or  convex — we 
are  under  rather  than  over  the  number, — 
we  have  yet  the  first  attempt  heretofore  to  re- 
cord of  a  "straight  mold-board." 

The  plow  of  which  w^e  write  has  a  share 
cut,  a  straight  landside,  and  a  straight  mold- 
board,  standing  vertically  at  an  angle  of 
about  twenty  degrees.  The  mold-board  re- 
ceives the  furrow  from  a  "Share  Cut,"  ingen- 
iously arranged  in  front,  passes  it  over  even- 
ly and  uniform  without  breaking  the  fur- 
row; it  runs  perfectly  steady,  and  is  easily 
controled  by  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  in  or- 
dinary ground.  It  was  tried  in  loose  stable 
ground,  and  black  loamy  ground  so  wet  with 
recent  rains  as  to  be  tempered  for  making 
brick;  yet  it  neither  clogged  or  choked.  The 
trial  in  the  sward  was  still  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  turned  a  furrow  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  from  seven  to  eight  inches  deep, 
with  ease  to  both  driver  and  team ;  and  the 
tests  by  the  dynamometer,  showed  fully 
twenty  per  cent,  less  draft  than  the  best 
plow  that  could  be  put  in  competition  do- 
ing the  same  work.  Old  farmers  and  vete- 
ran plow  builders  pronounced  it  a  decided 
success." 

It  is  evident  a  straight  mold-board  will 
not  increase  the  friction  by  plowing  deep, 
as  there  is  no  more  resistance  on  the  u})per 
part  when  let  down  its  i\\\\  depth  into  the 
ground  than  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
same ;  while  a  concave  is  like  the  pod  of 
an  augur  inclined  to  carry  its  chips  along, 
unless  allowed  to  turn.  The  curved 
mold-board  inclines  to  raise  at  the 
heel,  and  run  the  plow  on  the  point, 
making  it  necessary  to  throw  weight 
upon  the  handles  to  make  it  run  level, 
and  steady;  as  it  becomes  hard  to  hold, 
it  becomes  hard  to  draw;  and  be- 
comes harder  to  draw,  in  wondrous  pro- 
portion. As  you  sink  the  covered  niold- 
l)oar<l  near  the  top,  its  resistance  increases 
very  rapidly. 

The  question  that  strikes  the  beholder  is, 
— will  a  straight  mold-board  turn  its  fur 
row  well !  It  takes  demonstration  in  place  of 
argument  to  convince,  and  answer  the 
question. 

In  calling  public  attention  to  so  impor- 
tant an  implement  as  the  plow,  I  do  so 
with  due  respect,  and  manly  pride,  for  the 
many  shining  "  shares"  that  to-day  are  do- 
ing credit  to  our  inventors  and  skilled 
workin(»n,  and  with  d(,'ferance  ask  a  fair  un- 
prejudi<red  trial  in  the  varied  soils  of  the 
Pacnfic  Coast,  for  this  new  invention. 

I  shall  be  ])leased  to  put  it  on  trial  and 
test  its  merits  at  any  time  or  place,  wh(>re 
mechanics  and  farmers  may  arrange  to  give 
it  justifiable  attention;  hoping  thereby 
to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  great  sta- 
ple imi)lement  in  plowing  the  grounds 
of  our  rich  valleys,  and  sunny  mountain 
sides,  deeper  and  easier. 

For  further  information  please  a<ldress 
the  undersigned,  owner  of  the  right  for 
California  and  Oregon.         L.  P.  Hicks. 


WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE. 

The  aim  of  every  true  mother  should  be 
to  inspire  the  little  ones  committed  to  her 
care  with  desires  for  truth  and  goodness; 
and  to  impress  U2>on  their  plastic  minds 
the  great  need  of  temperance  in  diet,  dress 
and  amusement.  Example  is  always  be- 
fore precept;  therefore  to  become  a  wise 
counsellor,  one  should  practice  the  virtues 
recommended,  or  half  his  t<^aching  will  be 
in  vain. 

In  a  small  communnity  there  lived, 
many  years  ago,  a  large-souled  woman, 
who  by  her  superior  mind  and  attractive 
manners,  won  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  all.  Her  views  on  most  suljjects  were 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  that  she  was 
looked  ujjon  with  suspicion  by  the  ignorant, 
and  with  intense  wonder  and  interest  by 
the  more  thoughtful.  Forgetful  of  self  in 
that  noble  desire  engrafted  in  her  nature 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  race,  she 
became  successful  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and 
lecturer;  instructing  mothers  in  physio- 
logical laws  (having  been  educated  at  a 
medical  college) ,  and  her  influence  was  felt 
far  and  wide.  Good  books  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  young,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  light  reatling  usually  so  attractive 
and  lectures  were  given,  both  in  private 
and  public,  which  tended  to  elevate  woman 
to  a  position  rarely  attained. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  noble  pres- 
ence left  its  earth  life ;  but  in  many  hearts 
the  memory  of  Eliza  W.  Farnham  is  cher- 
ished with  affection,  and  her  teachings 
have  lost  none  of  their  weight.  Is  it  to  l)e 
wondered  at  that  a  community,  wherein 
she  one  once  labored  so  successfully, 
should  possess  advantages  somewhat  above 
the  average.  And  that  the  young  people 
should  grow  up  thoughtful  and  earnest  in 
the  great  issue  of  life. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
thrown  amongst  this  people,  and  to  obsen-e 
the  effect  one  powerful  mind  has  produced 
in  preparing  them  for  broader  views  of 
life  and  the  great  and  momentous  (pies- 
tions  of  the  day.  This  influence  has  been 
felt  equally  by  both  sexes,  and  woman  has 
been  raised  in  a  measure  from  a  position  of 
servitude  to  one  of  equality,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  rendering  it  less  difficult  for 
her  to  assert  her  opinions  and  assume  re- 
sponsilile  i)ositions  in  life,  hitherto  un- 
cared  for. 

If  then,  such  is  the  effect  of  one  noble 
example,  the  lesson  for  us  is,  to  each  strive 
so  to  live,  that  our  light  may  shine  forth 
as  from  a  hill  toj),  giving  light  unto  the 
darkness  of  bigotry  and  sujierstition ;  and 
by  reaching  forth  a  helping  hand  to  a 
struggling  sister,  lead  her  on  to  jiaths  of 
usefulness.  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
answer  satisfiu^torily  to  ourselves  and  tlit> 
world,  the  great  question— What  am  I  do- 
ing to  render  the  world  better  for  my  liav- 
ing  lived  in  it. 


Skunks  Destroyino  a  Levee. — The  Yuba 
City  Banner  oi  December  16th  says:  "It 
has  been  noticed  for  some  weeks  jiast  tliat 
the  levee  on  Feather  river,  a  few  miles  be- 
low town,  was  considerably  damaged  by 
some  unknown  animals,  but  it  was  thought 
by  badgers  or  coons.  Esseltyne,  who  looks 
to  the  interest  of  the  levees  in  this  district, 
directed  some  of  his  men  to  jjut  out  strycli- 
nine  and  endeavor  to  poison  the  depreda- 
tors, which  was  accordingly  done  about  a 
w'eek  since,  but  without  success.  This  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  watermelon  and 
bread.  Another  trial  was  made  by  the  use 
of  fresh  meat,  which  proved  successful. 
The  next  day  the  carcasses  of  five  large 
skunks  were  found  lying  near  and  in  the 
holes  along  the  levee. 

More  Mulberries. — Messrs.  Isoard  & 
Webber,  of  Nevada,  are  setting  out  1,200 
mulberry  trees  in  addition  to  what  they 
now  have.  This  addition  will  give  them 
8,000  in  all.  These  gentlemen  are  grow- 
ing mulberries  to  feed  for  silk. 


Seed  Wheat.— Mr.  S.  C.  Pat  tee,  of  N 
H.,  after  his  wheat  was  harvested,  thrashed 
out  two  bushels  with  the  flail,  only  thr.ash- 
ing  what  could  be  "  shelled  out"  without 
untying  the  bundles  or  .sheaves.  The  two 
bushels  were  carefully  hand-picked  and  put 
by  for  last  year's  seeding.  The  remainder 
of  his  wheat  was  thrashed  V\y  a  machine 
propelled  by  water-jiower.  Last  spring 
Mr.  P.  sowed  the  two  Inishcls  of  flailed  and 
seven  bushels  of  machine-thrashed — all  in 
the  same  field,  all  of  the  conditions  of  the 
two  kinds,  from  seeding  to  harvest,  jire- 
cisely  alike.  The  flail  thriushed  has,  by 
careful  estimate,  yielded  33%  per  cent, 
more  wheat  to  the  bushel  of  seed  sown  than 
tlie  machine  thrashed;  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  P.  and  many  others,  three  pecks  of 
the  flail-thrashed  gives  more  plants  than 
four  pecks  of  the  machine-thrashed  seeds. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  says  that  "Geo. 
Crofts"  of  that  city  "has  an  acre  of  land  on 
which  was  sown  a  bushel  of  Norway  oats, 
the  product  of  which  will  be  1(K)  bushels. 
They  stand  on  an  average  over  6  ieet  high 
with  seed  heads  10  inches  long,  one  of 
which  on  being  counted  contained  over  3tK) 
kernels." 
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CUPRESSUS  LAWSONIANA. 

The  Lawson  Cypress  is  a  native  of  this 
coast,  and  may  be  found  gi-owing  in  its 
natural  stateliness  and  beauty,  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  through  Oregon, 
into  Washington  Territory.  There  is  no 
finer  evergreen  in  existence,  to  our  notion, 
belonging  to  the  hardy  species  of  conifers. 
It  deserves  to  be  a  much  more  common 
tree  in  our  lawns  and  gardens. 

The  tree  adapts  itself  to  any  position 
and  exposure,  and  is  said  to  even  stand  the 
severe  frosts  and  cold  of  the  Northern 
States,  East,  and  in  Europe,  better  than 
many  of  their  hardy  evergreens.  Its  great 
merit  has  been  distinctly  recognised,  it  is 
said,  since  the  destructive  frosts  of  1867,  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  and  it  is 
now  unanimously  awarded  a  high  posi- 
tion for  its  hardy  character  and  elegance. 
One  writer  says: 

"Eor  despite  any  amount  of  cold  or  heat, 
damp  or  di'outh,  it  maintains  throughout, 
from  circumference  to  the  center,  a  hue  of 
the  freshest  green.  This  constancy  in  a 
plant  of  this  cliaracter  is  one  of  the  high- 
est recommendations  that  it  can  bear.  *  * 
Its  truly  evergreen  character  is  not  its 
only  merit.  Its  growth  is  quite  unap- 
proached  for  symmetry  and  beauty  by  any 
other  i^lant  Ave  know;  while  the  slender 
ramifications  of  its  close-set,  compact 
branches  and  branchlets,  give  it  a  degree 
of  refinement  whicli  is  not  seen  by  any 
other  variety  of  this  grand,  hardy  species, 
numerous  and  varied  as  are  its  forms,  and 
elegant  as  are  some  of  their  number.  In 
the  symetrical  outline  of  the  tree  itself,  in 
the  regularly  radiating,  vertical  ramifica- 
tions, in  the  slender,  graceful  character  of 
the  everywhere  erect  spray,  there  is  about 
this  tree  an  air  of  refinement  rarely  met 
with,  and  which,  combined  with  its  bright 
and  enduring  verdure,  stamp  it  as  a  gem  of 
the  first  order  among  evergreens.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest — aye,  one  of  the  very 
finest — hardy,  coniferous  evergreens  which 
have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens." 

This  is  high  praise,  biit  not  too  high,  for 
it  is  but  truth,  well  si^oken.  The  tree  is 
very  erect,  and  slightly  pyramidal  in  form. 
The  branchlets  are  flattened  and  delicately 
sprayed,  with  regular  radiation  from  the 
center  of  the  tree  to  the  circumference  of 
branches. 

One  thing  we  will  say  of  this,  as  of  all 
of  our  mountain  evergreens  of  the  conifer 
family  from  the  high  Sierra  ranges — it  will 
not  flourish  in  flat,  heavy,  jjoorly-drained 
soils,  in  our  coast  valleys,  where  alkali  is 
prevalent  in  the  soil  or  subsoil.  We  have 
seen  many  trees,  such  as  pines,  firs,  cedars, 
cypress,  etc.,  removed  from  the  interior 
regions  to  our  saline  soils,  die,  not  fi-om 
want  of  care,  but  from  the  efiect  of  alkali 
and  inactive  subsoils;  where  deciduous 
trees  and  coast  evergreens,  such  as  the 
Monterey  cypress,  Monterey  pine,  Italian 
cypress,  etc..  will  flourish  with  vigor. 

THE  OREGON  TEA~TREE. 


fW¥     fi^V'SLJlES. 


The  Ceouathus  Oregonus,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Oregon  tea-tree,  is  sj^oken  of  in  the 
Willamette  Farmer  as  a  very  desirable  or- 
namental ijlant  for  the  lawn  or  garden,  and 
will  grow  to  the  size  of  a  very  large  shrub 
or  small  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Oregon, 
and  flourishes  in  the  timber  neighborhood 
about  Oregon  City,  in  the  thickets  about 
Vancouver  and  in  many  other  localities. 

It  is  an  evergreen,  its  leaves,  in  winter 
emiting  a  balsamic  fragrance.  It  exhibits 
blossoms  in  May  or  June,  which  are  white, 
of  strong  magnolia  fragrance  and  not  un- 
like those  of  the  lilac.  It  should  be  trim- 
med to  a  single  standard. 

The  editor  of  the  jiaper  above-named 
says  of  it: — "We  have  passed  through 
lai-ge  tracts  of  land  on  the  upjjer  Columbia, 
covered  with  this  plant,  when  it  was  in 
blossom,  and  its  fragrance  was  so  over- 
powering that  we  were  glad  to  escape  and 
permit  'its  sweetness  to  waste  on  the  desert 
air.'" 

There  are  many  native  jilants,  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  yet  scarcely  known  exce^jt 
to  botanists,  growing  wild  on  this  coast, 
which  might  be  matle  beautiful  ornaments 
for  the  garden  or  lawn. 


HERDING   SHEEP. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  section  from  the  State  law  in 
reference  to  the  herding  of  sheep  upon  the 
public  lands: 

Section  5th.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  so  constructed  as  to  prohibit  the  herd- 
ing of  sheej}  upon  any  unoccupied  public 
land  in  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
within  said  counties;  provided.  That  in  the 
counties  of  Mendocino,  Calaveras,  Yuba, 
Merced,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Fresno  and  Tu- 
lare, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons,  owning  or  having  charge  of 
sheep,  to  herd  the  same  on  any  of  the  un- 
occupied lands  of  this  State  or  the  United 
States,  where  such  herding  may  cause  in- 
jury or  inconvenience  to  actual  settlers  re- 
siding contiguous  to  such  lands,  who  have 
horses  or  cattle  ranging  on  such  unoccu- 
pied lands;  and  for  a  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  penalties  of  section  27,  of  the 
Organic  Act,  to  which  this  is  amendatory, 
shall  ajjply. 

The  working  of  this  law  is  creating  no 
inconsiderable  trouble  in  the  counties 
specified  in  the  Act,  between  sheep  men 
and  cattle  men.  The  business  of  sheep 
raising  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  in 
the  stock  raising  line,  where  the  former  is 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  cattle 
raising,  and  is  one  in  which  men  of  small 
means  can  readily  engage.  Unfoi-tunately, 
however,  for  poor  men,  the  section  above 
quoted  from  the  State  law,  prevents  any 
sheep  raiser  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
granted  by  a  beneficent  national  govern- 
ment, to  a  free  use  of  the  public  lands, 
when  cattle  or  horses  are  herded  contigu- 
ous. This  law  must  operate  to  drive  all 
but  wealthy  sheep  growers  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  none  but  men  of  means  can  afford 
to  buy  or  fence  land  for  such  purposes. 
Two  cases  growing  out  of  this  law  have 
alrea<^ly  been  brought  up  in  the  courts  of 
Siskiyou  county.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
called  in  question. 

Sheep  Eaising  in  Nevada.— Sheep 
raising,  says  the  Reese  Eiver  Reville,  is 
becoming  an  important  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry of  Nevada,  where  grass-covered 
mountains  are  so  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Heretofore  wool  has  been  a  second- 
ary matter  in  connection  with  the  business, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
low  price  of  the  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  the  only  one  accessible  to  Nevada. 
Heretofore  the  fact  that  this  city  was  the 
only  market  open  to  Nevada  wool-growers, 
has  been  rather  a  drawback  to  the  business 
there;  but  the  facilities  now  afi'orded by  the 
railroad  for  a  direct  market  at  St.  Louis,  is 
having  the  efi'ect  to  greatly  stimulate  and 
improve  the  business. 

SHEEt  Raising  in  Oeegon. — The  Walla 
Walla  Union  says  :  "  Persons  who  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  sheep  raising,  informs  us 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  stock  that  will  pay 
as  well  for  raising  as  shee23.  Our  climate 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  them;  our 
dry  and  pleasant  winters,  and  our  luxur- 
iant and  boundless  pastures,  makes  it  al- 
most unnecessary  to  give  sheep  any  at- 
tention at  all  except  that  of  herding. 
The  reason  that  this  branch  of  business  has 
not  had  more  attention  heretofore,  is  that 
the  impression  has  been  made  that  Walla 
Walla  wool  is  worthless.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  and  our  wool  finds  a  ready 
market,  both  in  Oregon  and  California. 
The  demand  of  mutton  is  also  increasing 
rapidly,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  sheei)  raising  will  be  made  one  of  the 
principal,  as  well  as  the  most  remunerative 
business  of  our  valley. 


Freak  op  a  Feuit  Tbee. — We  don't  pre- 
tend to  vouch  for  the  following,  but  give 
the  statement,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Placer 
Herald.  Nature  somtimes  performs  won- 
droiis  and  quite  inexplicable  freaks,  and  we 
shall  make  it  a  partof  our  duty  to  collect  and 
record  under  the  above  head  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  such  cases  as  come  to  our 
notice.  We  copy  as  follows: — P.  M.  An- 
drews, of  the  firm  of  Hubbard  &  Andrews, 
of  this  town,  has  in  his  lot  some  choice  fruit 
trees,  and  among  the  rest  an  apple  tree  of 
the  sweet  bower  variety,  which  bears  a  fine, 
large,  round  apple.  Last  Summer,  when 
the  fruit  on  this  tree  was  about  half  grown, 
the  tree  sent  forth  a  new  lot  of  blossoms, 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  almost  like  a 
double  rose  and  a  little  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary apjjle  bloom.  A  second  crop  of  ap- 
ples followed  these  strange  blossoms,  and 
are  now  matured;  but  these  apples  are  as 
unlike  the  first  crop  as  were  the  sjjring  and 
summer  blossoms.  The  second  crop  of  rose 
like  Ijlossoms  have  iihotographed  or  tyjji- 
fied  themselves  on  the  apple,  thus  making 
the  apples  assume  the  form  and  shape  of 
the  blossoms.  These  apples  are  smallest  at 
the  stem  end,  swelling,  bell  like,  as  they 
approach  the  blossom  end,  at  which  point 
they  spread  out  like  a  rose;  thus  as  we  said 
beford,  typifing  the  bloom.  These  are  the 
facts,  for  we  saw  the  blossoms,  and  now  have 
three  of  the  a])ple8  before  us.  We  know  of 
no  one  that  can  explain  or  account  for  this 
queer  fruit  freak,  and  can  assure  the  reader 
that  we  are  not  going  to  undertake  it  our- 
self .    However,  here  is  food  for  reflection. 


Make  it  Pat. — B.  Guire,  of  Roaring 
River,  says  thtf  Shasta  Courier,  recently 
sold  his  herd  of  sheep  to  parties  in  Tehama 
county  for  $12,500.  These  sheep  were 
mostly  raised  and  pastured  in  the  Bald 
Hills,  in  the  western  part  of  that  county, 
and  a  few  years  ago,  before  Guire  embark- 
ed in  the  sheep  raising  business,  he  was  on 
the  ' '  hard  uj)  list"  and  had  to  rustle  for 
his  regular  hash. 


Cranbebeies  IN  Washington  Tl  y. 

— We  have  already  mentioned  the  i  b  of 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  2,400  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gray's  Harbor,  Washington 
Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
same  into  a  cranberry  bed.  The  Portland, 
Oregon  Bulletin,  of  a  later  date  says  that 
Mr.  Hasty,  of  New  Jersey,  has  also  pur- 
chased 2,000  acres  lying  adjacent  to  the 
other  purchase.  It  is  his  intention  to  trans- 
plant a  thousand  acres  of  cranberry  bushes 
next  Sjjring,  and  place  them  under  careful 
culture. 

The  cultivation  of  these  berries  promises 
to  become  a  profitable  traflc  with  the  rajjid- 
ly  increasing  demand.  Usually,  as  the 
bushes  grow  wild,  about  five  or  six  bushels 
only  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre;  and  it  is 
estimated  by  those  who  have  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  domestication  and  cultiire 
of  wild  berries,  that,  by  careful  and  system- 
atic cultivation  between  two  hiindred  and 
four  hundi-ed  bushels  of  cranberries  can  be 
produced  per  acre.  The  enterprise  is  now 
an  experiment,  but  those  individuals  who 
have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  wild 
cranberries  ought  to  succeed,  and  no  doubt 
wiU. 


Grafting  the  Tomato  on  the  Potato. — 
A  correspondent  states  that  he  succeeded 
perfectly  in  grafting  a  scion  of  the  tomato 
upon  the  tomato  vine.  He  cut  about  one- 
third  of  the  potato  shoot  off',  just  above  a 
leaf,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  bud  at  its 
base.  The  scion,  being  shielded  from  the 
sun,  was  every  day  sprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  and  it  took  readily.  In  the  fall  the 
tomato  was  loaded  with  ripe  and  unripe 
fruit,  and  had  grown  to  a  large  size. 

One  of  our  exchanges,  speaks  of  a  lot  of 
potatoes  which  were  planted,  last  spring, 
near  the  top  of  the  gi-onnd,  and  "hilled  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  drouth  was  very 
severe  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  pota- 
toes i)lanted  as  above  were  hardly  worth 
digging,  while  other  lots,  in  adjoining  fields, 
and  equally  exposed  to  the  drouth,  but 
planted  in  the  bottom  of  deep  furrows  and 
never  hilled  at  all,  yielded  remarkably 
well. 


Planting  Potatoe  Sprouts.— Mr.  Guil- 
bert  Strong,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  relates  the 
following: — 

I  had  about  a  quart  of  early  Rose  pota- 
toes given  to  me  last  spring.  I  had  heard 
of  such  prodigious  yields  from  a  small 
amount  of  seed,  I  concluded  there  must 
be  some  deviation  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  planting,  and  concluded  to  try  an  exper- 
iment. I  let  the  sprouts  grow  on  my  po- 
tatoes until  about  the  1st  of  Jiinfe;  they 
were  six  or  eight  inches  long.  I  then  broke 
them  oft'  and  set  them  out  as  I  would  cab- 
bage plants;  I  put  them  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  one  way  and  eight  inches  the  other. 
I  also  cut  the  potatoes  and  planted  them  in 
the  same  way  in  rows  adjoining  my  sprout 
rows.  And  now,  in  digging  my  potatoes, 
I  find  my  sprout  seed  to  yield  in  every  par- 
ticular equal  to  that  from  the  seed  potato. 
Let  them  sprout  to  the  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches;  break  off' the  sprouts  and  set  them 
out  as  you  would  cabbage  or  tomato  plants. 
Feed  or  eat  up  the  jjotatoes,  and  nothing 
will  be  lost. 


Pbolieic  Corn. — Mrs.  George  P.  Mor- 
gan, of  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  claims  to 
raise  the  most  i^rolific  corn  in  the  world. 
It  is  called  Egyptian  Joint  Corn,  and  pro- 
duces ten  or  twelve  eai's  to  the  stalk,  or  two 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Potato  Fbbaks. — A  lady  in  Yiisilanti 
Mich.,  found,  this  summer,  among  her 
old  potatoes,  one  which  had  siilitopen,  and 
inside  were  found  three  new  potatoes  as  large 
as  hickory  nuts  A.  gentleman  in  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  found  in  his  garden  a  cluster  of  po- 
tato balls,  of  which  two  of  the  balls  were 
perfect  potatoes. 


Raisin  Grapes.— Mr.  Wm.  Wells,  of 
Morega  valley  has  sent  to  the  Contra  Costa 
Gazelle  a  sample  of  finely  cured  raisins — 
equal  to  the  best  imported  Malaga — of  ad- 
mirable flavor,  fleshy,  large  and  bright. 
Mr.  Wells  has  a  few  vines  of  the  variety 
from  which  such  raisins  can  be  made,  and 
knows  no  other  name  for  it  than  the  "rai- 
sin grape,"  cuttings  of  which  may  be  pro- 
cured of  him. 


Large  Oranges. — The  San  Bernardino 
Guardian  has  seen  a  box  of  oranges  grown 
on  Mr.  Anson  Van  Luven's  place  in  old 
San  Bernardino,  that  weighed  11%  pounds 
to  the  dozen.  Some  of  them  weighing  one 
pound  each.  They  have  been  shiijped  to 
this  city  to  show  what  San  Bernardino 
County  can  do  in  the  way  of  raising 
oranges. 

Removing  Teees. — A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Institute  Farmer's  Club  stat- 
ed that  he  had  a  pear  orchard  in  which  the 
trees  were  too  close — ten  feet  each  way  and 
every  fourth  one  a  standard — and  asked  if 
he  could  take,  them  uj)  safely  at  their  pre- 
sent age  (four  years)  and  reset.  Mr.  P.  T. 
Quin  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  move 
pear  trees,  even  those  tenyears  old,  provid- 
ed the  work  be  properly  done.  Cut  back 
the  tops  and  spare  all  the  roots  possible. 
Let  the  spade  in,  always  keei)ing  the  edge 
toward  the  edge  of  the  tree — at  least  four 
feet  might  be  better  if  the  roots  run  far." 

Dissappeaeed. — The  S.  J.  Independent 
says:  The  disease  called  "black  tongue," 
which  has  been  raging  so  fearfully  among 
the  horses  in  Evergreen  District,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  No  new  cases  have 
been  discovered,  and  those  animals  lately 
attacked  by  the  malady  have  nearly  all  re  - 
covered.  The  disease  appeared  to  assume 
a  milder  type  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  during  which  it  prevailed.  At 
first  every  horse  which  took  it  died.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  our  farmers  are  suf- 
fering no  more  from  this  misfortune. 


A  Loss  to  the  Coast. — It  is  now  stated 
authoritively  that  Bret  Harte  is  to  take  up 
his  abode  permanently  at  the  East.  We 
can  believe  that  the  change  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  him,  in  most  respects,  but  to  us 
it  will  be  a  grievous  loss.  He  has  ac- 
cpiired  and  maintained  here  [a  reputation 
which  is  enjoyed  but  by  few  literary  men, 
and  has  thereby  raised  the  Coast  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world.  We  owe  very 
much  to  him,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  make  it  to  his  advantage  to  remain 
with  us.  Wherever  he  may  be,  however, 
he  will  have  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  our 
California  public. 

Fish  Raising-.- Parties  desiring  further 
information  of  the  California  and  Lake 
Tahoe  Fish  culture  Co.'s  operations,  illus- 
trated in  our  sample  No.  Dec.  17,  1870, 
should  address  Comer  Bros.,  Truckeo,  Ne- 
vada County,  Cal. 

The  expression,  "spreading  himself  like 
a  green  bay-tree,"  is  usually  considered 
slang.  It  is  of  good  parentage,  however, 
as  one  can  ascertain  by  examining  the 
thirty-fifth  verso  of  the  thirty-seventh 
Psalm  of  David. 
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GRICULTURALINDUSTRY 


Profits  of  Grape  Growing. 

In  order  to  realize  the  largest  profits 
from  any  branch  of  fruit  growing.  Care 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  vai-ietics  to  be  cultivated.  In 
the  matter  of  grapes,  for  example,  two  and 
three  times  the  amount  of  profits  may  be 
derived  from  some  kinds  of  grapes,  over 
that  obtainable  from  others,  when  raised 
for  the  table. 

Enormous  profits  are  realized  from  some 
of  the  vineyai-ds  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,  especially  where 
proper  judgement  has  been  employed  in 
the  selection  of  varieties  and  corresponding 
care  of  their  culture.  The  following  fig- 
ures have  been  given  as  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy:— Mr.  Shaw  has  realized  as  high  as 
$420  per  acre,  gross,  from  his  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  vines — he  has  reported  an  an- 
nual average  of  $270  net.  Meister  Broth- 
ers, report  still  larger  profits — §273  per 
acre  gross,  and  $775  net  from  the  Alexan- 
dria Muscat;  and  over  §4.50  from  black 
Hamburg,  black  Malvoise,  golden  Chas- 
sclas  and  White  Tokay.  He  has  reported 
as  high  as  §2,300  net  per  acre,  from  small 
lots  of  very  rare  varieties,  such  as  have 
commanded  an  exceptional  price  in  the 
market. 

The  mission  gi-ape,  the  most  abundant, 
and  least  valuable,  has  ])aid  as  high  as  $100 
net,  wlieu  carefully  cultivated  for  t)ie  table, 
and  convenient  to  the  market.  When  we 
consider  the  small  average  profit  Irom  an 
acre  of  wheat,  or  other  grain  or  root  crops, 
it  would  appear  evident  that  those  Califor- 
nians  who  have  large  numbers  of  choice 
vines,  well  bearing  and  in  good  locations, 
must  be  getting  large  interest  for  their  in- 
vestment. 

Of  course  grape  growing,  for  wine,  is  a 
very  different  affair,  and  less  i)rofitable ;  but 
wherever  a  sufficient  amount  of  grapes  can 
be  found  in  any  given  locality  to  sustain 
an  extensive  wine  manufactory,  the  profits 
for  the  vineyards,  even  the  most  ordinary, 
is  many  times  that  which  can  be  realized 
from  wheat  culture,  even  when  the  fullest 
allowance  is  made  for  the  cost  of  planting 
and  bringing  the  vineyard  to  maturity. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  for  wine  or  rais- 
ins is  a  branch  of  agriculture  that  can  be 
most  profitably  and  conveniently  followed 
in  the  lower  ijortions  of  our  mountain 
counties,  and  should  be  everywhere  encour- 
aged. With  the  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness, which  its  presence  will  introduce,  it 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  readj^  and  ef- 
fective means  of  advancing  oiir  mining 
counties  from  their  present  state  of  financial 
depression  to  the  very  hight  of  prosperity. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  let  us  look  at  a 
few  facts  with  regard  to  the  vineyards  of 
France,  as  they  were  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  devastating  war  in  that 
country.  There  are  5,.500,000 acres  of  vine- 
yard in  that  country,  distributed  among 
a  population  of  about  3,000,000  people 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  that  business. 
The  vineyards  are  generally  divided 
up  into  small  areas,  averaging  about  2% 
acres  each.  The  average  yield  of  wine 
is  about  250  gallons  per  acre.  Many 
vineyards  yield  a  profit  of  $300  per 
acre,  per  annum.  The  choice  vine- 
yard land,  with  the  vines  thereon,  is 
worth  from  82,500  to  §5,000  per  acre.  The 
vineyards  of  France  feed,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
population  of  that  country,  and  create 
enormous  annual  values,  said  to  represent 
something  like  §260,000,000  a  year.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  the  wine  in 
France,  is  set  down  much  below  the  aver- 
age of  our  California  vineyards.  This 
State  has  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  future, 
from  France  in  this  business;  and  the  val- 
ues there  created  and  the  population  then 
supported  may  easily  be  realized  in  our 
own  State — and  no  where  more  readily  than 
in  our  foothills — the  natural  home  of  the 
vine. 


Pruning  Grape  Vines— A  New  Idea. 

Eurroi!  Press  : — I  notice  that  the  Cali- 
fornia  Hortict(/lurist,  of  December,  advises 
"owners  of  vineyards  to  prune  their  vines 
as  soon  as  time  and  <;ireumstances  will  ad- 
mit." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written,  pro 
and  con,  on  early  and  late  pruning  of  the 
grape  vine,  and  there  are  some  facts  that 
are  woi-th  considering.  I  hardly  think  it 
proper  to  advise  indiscriminately. 

Vines  grown  in  scanty  soil  and  in  dry 
parts  of  the  State — the  interior  valleys  and 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — should  be 
pruned  before  the  sap  starts  in  the  spring, 
as  they  require  all  the  nutriment  which  has 
been  collected  and  stored  in  the  roots;  but 
vines  grown  in  moist,  rich  soils,  near  the 
coast,  are  better  i^ruued  in  the  spring.  The 
profuse  "bleeding"  is  rather  a  benefit,  as 
tlie  vines  then  run  less  to  wood,  and  fruit 
better;  if  so  exliausted,  moreover,  the  fruit 
is  less  liable  to  mildew,  and  is  sweeter  than 
on  vines  early  pruned. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  the  hot, 
dry  valleys  and  foothills  the  vine  is  prolific 
of  fruit  and  is  not  over  vigorous;  while 
about  Sun  Francesco  Bay,  and  within  the 
full  influence  of  the  moist  sea  breeze,  the 
grapes  are  more  acid,  watery  and  soft,  the 


Corn  Haskings. 

To  many  of  the  elder  portion  of  our 
readers,  the  above  title  will  recall  memo- 
ries of  former  merry-makings  at  the  East. 
Scenes  of  busy  hands  and  cheerful  faces, 
the  old  barn,  the  piles  of  grain,  the  finding 
a  red  ear  of  corn  and  its  consequences,  may 
be  conjured  up.  The  name  has  to  many 
of  both  sexes  a  forcible  significance. 

One  little  draw-back  on  such  occasions 
was  the  unpleasantness  of  getting  the  hands 
sore.  The  constant  friction,  the  wear  and 
tear,  was  severe  on  those  whose  skin  had 
not  attained  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
toughness.  Our  illustration  shows  a  de- 
vice for  preventing  this,  and  of  enabling 
one  to  do  the  work  more  rapidly.  The 
invention  consists  merely  of  leather  gloves, 
of  the  form  sliown  in  the  cut,  which  are 
provided  with  metallic  claws  attached, 
which  assist  in  tearing  the  husk  from  the 
ears.  These  gloves  protect  those  parts  ex- 
posed to  the  wear  from  the  husks,  and  en- 
able one  to  husk  perhaps  double  the 
amount  otherwise  possible. 

The  glove  with  the  small  claws  is  made 
to  enclose  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  the  glove  with  the  large 
claw  to  enclose  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.    They  are  laced 


HALL'S  PATENT  HUSKING  GLOVE. 


vines  less  productive,  and  great  runners. 
Not  only  is  it  well  to  "bleed"  the  vine  in 
such  localities,  but  it  is  also  well  to 

Crop  the  Vineyards 
with  early  vegetables— i)oas  and  such  kinds 
of  plants,  as  w  ill  exhaust  the  soil  of  moist- 
ure and  strength. 

This  idea  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  Feess.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  is  a  new  idea  in  fact;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  trial.  I  have  seen  two  small 
vineyards  in  San  Jose,  side  by  side — one 
pruned  early,  and  well  cultivated;  the 
other  pruned  late  and  not  tilled  at  all — 
everything  else  being  equal.  The  one  not 
pruried  or  cropi)ed  was  a  failure  in  fruit; 
while  the  one  late  pruned,  and  crojjped  to 
grass  and  weeds,  produced  an  abundance 
of  fine  quality  of  fruit. 

S.  Harris  Herrikg. 

Montana  Ikrigatinu  Canal. — The  Hel- 
ena Gazelle,  which  keeps  us  well  posted  on 
many  imi)ortant  matters  in  its  territory, 
gives  the  following  concerning  the  Jeffer- 
son Canal:  It  is  taken  out  of  the  Jeffer- 
son, near  Silver  Star,  and  is  calculated  to 
carry  20,000  inches  of  water.  It  covers  a 
great  deal  of  fine  farming  land  on  Fish 
Creek,  White  Tail  DeerCreek  and  Boulder; 
passes  behind  Radersburg,  close  to  the 
mountains,  and  covers  the  entire  Missouri 
Valley  from  Helena  to  that  point.  The  ex- 
treme length  from  the  point  where  it  is 
taken  out  to  Helena  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  presents  little  or  no  diffi- 
cult work  on  the  route.  The  arable  land 
which  it  covers  consists  of  twentj'-five 
townships,  each  containing  23,040  acres,  or 
a  total  of  576,000  acres,  being  the  largest 
amount  of  arable  land  in  any  valley  of 
the  Territory,  and  far  more  than  can  be 
covered  by  any  similar  work.  Besides 
these  agricultural  lands  thus  proposed  to 
be  rescued  from  the  wilderness,  the  canal 
covers  many  valuable  jjlacer  mines,  includ- 
ing those  near  ihe  Jeflerson,  those  on 
Indian  Creek,  those  on  Beaver  Creek, 
Mitchcirs  G);lch,  McClelhin  Gulch,  Prick- 
ley  Pear,  the  lo\\er  pai-t  of  Holmes'  Gulch, 
and  gulches  and  bars  between  that  and 
Helena,  and  lastly ,  the  immense  Helena  bars. 


and  strapi)ed  to  fit.  The  ear  of  corn  isheld 
in  the  left  hand  and  one-half  of  the  husk  is 
stripped  with  the  right.  Then  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  husk  is  started  by  a  side 
movement  of  the  left  thumb  past  the 
edge  of  the  ear,  and  stripped  back  w  ith  the 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  At  the  same 
time  the  ear  is  grasped  with  the  right 
hand  and  broken  off  across  the  left. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commence  at  the  end  of  the  ear,  as  with 
other  huskers,  but  the  ear  may  be  grasped 
two  or  three  inches  back  from  the  end 
where  most  convenient.  The  thuaib  of  the 
right  hand  should  fit  lietween  the  large 
claws  of  the  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  when 
they  are  pressed  together,  which  gives  a 
very  firm  hold  of  the  husk  while  stripi)ing 
it  off'.  It  is  important  to  pull  lengthwise 
of  the  jjlate  and  across  the  fingers,  instead 
of  across  the  plate  and  lengthwise  of  the 
fingers,  a  mistake  made  by  many. 

Testimonials  from  farmers  are  given, 
showing  that  the  gloves  are  highly  esteemed 
wherever  used.  We  have  a  pair  at  oUr  of- 
fice, which  we  retain,  not  so  much  from 
an  expectation  cf  using  them  in  corn,  but 
as  a  means  of  offense  and  defence  in  possi- 
ble emei'gencies.  The  gloves  have  been 
l)atented  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
Hall  Husking  Glove  Companj',  90  and  92 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  111.  They 
are  made  of  three  sizes,  and  for  both  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  persons. 

The  Peeler  Cotton. — The  Georgia  iVeiro 
says:  "  This  variety  is  giving  satisfaction. 
It  is  rapid  in  its  growth,  matures  early,  is 
very  i)rolittc,  and  the  staple  is  almost  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  the  black  seed — long,  silky 
and  strong.  It  ought  to,  and  probably  will, 
sell  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  more  than  the 
ordinary  cotton.  It  w  illbe  largely  cultiva- 
ted in  this  section  next  season." — The  Peel- 
er, it  will  be  observed,  is  one  of  the  varie- 
ties recommended  for  cultivation  in  this 
State. 


California  Agricultural  Notes. 

The  orass  started  around  Stockton  by 
the  early  rains,  has  been  much  of  it,  destroy- 
ed by  the  recent  frosts. 

The  cold  we.\ther  has  killed  a  great 
many  sheep  in  the  upjier  San  Jaoquin  val- 
ley. 

The  farmers  around  Woodland  are  hold- 
ing on  to  their  wheat,  believing  that  the 
want  of  rain  for  the  new  croj)  will  jirodnce 
an  julvance  in  price. 

Cows  and  young  calves  are  said  to  be 
dying  on  the  plains  about  Marysville  for 
want  of  feed. 

Large  EoG.^The  Solano  Republican  has 
received  an  egg  measuring  0%  by  ly^ 
inches  in  size. 

MrLK  FOR  San  Francisco. — There  are 
200  wagons  engaged  in  supplying  this  (ity 
with  milk.  They  dfiliver  12,()(Kt  gallons 
every  day — including  the  water  added. 

TuLE  Lands. — The  Vallejo  Chronicle  of 
December  29th  says:  Smith  <fc  Co.,  who 
have  been  reclaiming  some  lands  a  few 
miles  above  Vallejo,  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  reclaiming  of  about  11,000  acres, 
all  required  now  being  but  the  erection  of 
a  few  flood-gates.  This  they  have  sold  at  a 
fair  price,  and  in  the  coming  spring  intend 
commencing  the  reclamation  of  another 
large  tract. 

PAJtASiTES  IN  Wild  Game. — The  Sim 
.lose  ludependeid  of  the  4th  inst.,  has  the 
following:  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton  yesterday 
showed  us  a  duck  which  he  shot  on  (!ayot« 
creek  on  Sunday.  The  flesh  of  the  breast 
was  filled  full  of  pai-asites,  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  common  maggot.  Oth- 
erwise the  bird  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  i)arasites  were  embeddinl 
in  the  tissues,  while  the  flesh  surrouudiiig 
them  appeared  to  be  jjcrfectly  free  from 
any  disease.  The  flesh  was  entirely  un- 
broken, and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  wound 
auywliere. 

We  learn'  that  the  farmers  around  Davis- 
ville  arc*  much  discouraged  from  the  want  of 
rain,  and  that  they  have  now  ([uit  plowing. 
They  have  suflered  recentlj-  from  a  strong 
north  wind,  which  dries  up  the  ground, 
and  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  farm- 
ing operations. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  of  the  31st  ult. 
says  :  Notwithstanding  our  cold,  freezing 
nights,  our  farmers  are  i^lowing,  the 
ground  still  being  in  good  condition.  We 
are  favored;  as  we  have  been  iuforni(>d  that 
the  lower  counties  are  suffering  for  want  of 
rain,  and  plowingis  entirely  stojipad. 

Around  Haywood  the  farmers  are  jilow- 
ing  deeper  than  usual  this  year.  They 
state  they  will  be  compell<;d  to  stop  work 
unless  it  rains  w  ithin  a  few  days.  Cattle 
are  suffering  for  want  of  feed.  The  gra.ss 
is  very  short  and  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
heavy  frost. 

Live  Fences. — About  two  years  ago  a 
number  of  farmers  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
county,  says  the,  Vallejo  Recorder,  com- 
menced setting  out  live  fences,  mostly  of 
Osage  orange.  They  have  been  growing 
very  rapidly,  and  now  strings  of  live 
fences,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent,  may  be 
seen  there.  The  farmers  encouraged  by 
the  wonderful  growth  of  this  kind  of  fenc- 
ing, and  its  many  advantages,  have  been 
setting  out  live  fences  very  extensively  this 
winter. 

Oranges  and  Cork  Oak. — The  Vi.salia 
Delta  of  December  7th  has  the  following  : 
We  have  had  extraordinary  heavy  frosts 
lately,  but  we  notice  that  it  seems  to  have 
no  ett'ect  nj)on  our  orange  trees,  those  that 
are  in  bearing  look  perfectly  healthy  and 
will  undoul)tedly  mature  the  crop.  There 
is  a  region  along  the  margin  of  the  foot- 
liills  much  more  free  from  frost  than 
the  valley  around  Visalia,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  region  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  orange  as 
any  jiortion  of  the  State.  We  notice  also 
that  the  few  specimens  of  cork  oak,  that 
have  been  planted  here  are  healtliy,  and 
have  made  a  growth  quite  equal  to  that  of 
our  native  live  oak. 

Growing  Cocoanuts.—  A  resident  of 
Yuba  county,  says  the  Marysville  Standard 
of  the  30th  ult.,liaving  been  sucx-essful  last 
year  in  growing  a  cocoanut,  it  having 
reached  a  higlit  of  two  feet,  a  number  of 
our  citizens  an;  also  experimenting  with 
this  tropical  fruit.  We  matle  a  tliorough 
examination  of  a  lot  of  cocoanuts  at  Knight's 
fruit  store  a  few  days  ago,  and  found 
five  that  had  live  sj)routs  about  an  incli  in 
length.  The  ]ilant  germinates  through 
what  we  call  "  the  mouth  of  the  monkey," 
said  germ  being  carefnll}'  ])roteeted  from 
cold  and  injury  by  the  husky  bark  which 
covers  the  end.  The  experiment  of  grow- 
ing cocoanuts  in  this  climate  is  one  worth 
ti-ying, 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


A   GOOD  WIFE. 

A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  morn, 

And  thought  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  piles  of  clothes  to,be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  in  the 
field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and 
churned; 

And  all  to  be  done  that  day. 

It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be; 
There  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake,  besides 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbeil  wearily  as  she  said, 
"If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know 

They  would  be  in  no  haste  to  wed." 

"Jennie,    what    do   you    think   I    told    Ben 
Browu, ' ' 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzed  brow. 

And  his  eyes  half  bashfully  fell. 
"It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near. 

He  smiled,  and  stopping  down, 
Kissed  her  cheek — "'twas  this,  that  you  were 
the  best 

And  dearest  wife  in  town!" 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife. 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way. 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the 
clothes 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  sweet 

And  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"Just    think!"    the    childi-en  all    called   in   a 
breath, 
"Tom  Wood  has  run  ofT  to  sea! 
He  wouldn't  we  know  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The   night    came    down,    and    the    good   wife 
smiled 
To  herself  as  she  softly  said, 
"  'Tis  so  sweet  to  labor  for  these  we  love 
It  is  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed." 

Woman's  racific  Coast  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

[WnrrTEN  fob  the  Press.] 

"  Oh,  dear,  Annie,  how  I  wish  I  could 
once  in  a  while  sit  down  to  a  well-cooked 
meal.  Cannot  you  jjossibly  teach  that  girl 
how  to  cook  a  steak  without  drying  it  up  to 
a  crisp?  And  see  those  biscuits!  they  are 
as  black  as  your  hat.  We  always  have  them 
either  half  burnt  uf)  or  else  under  done  and 
soggy."  "  Well,  now,  Albert!"  the  young 
wife  replied;  "  I  am  trying  to  learn  how 
you  like  things  done  ;  but  remember,  dear, 
I  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  cook.  We 
girls  were  always  at  school,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  ftiss  about  the  kitchen,  and  be- 
cause Ma  hated  housework,  we  grew  up  to 
think  it  a  horrid  bore  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you,"  said  the  hus- 
band crossly,  "  and  I  advise  you,  the  first 
thing  yoti  do,  to  go  to  some  thorough 
housekeeper  and  spend  a  few  weeks,  and  get 
posted  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  cook- 
ing. When  I  was  a  bachelor  and  lived  at 
sister  Sue's,  such  a  thing  as  burnt  crust  was 
never  seen  in  the  house,  and  the  meat  Avas 
always  done  just  to  a  turn.  Susie  was  one 
of  those  clever  housekeepers  who  kept 
every  thing  in  apple-pie  order,  and  was  al- 
ways planning  some  new  delicacy  for  her 
husband." 

"Those  were  happy  days  without  doubt, 
dear  Albert;  and  I  mean  to  try  to  please 
you  better  in  the  ftiture,  if  jon  will  only 
bear  with  me  a  little,  and  let  me  go  and 
spend  a  week  or  so  with  your  sister,  to 
learn  her  way  of  doing  things.  Then  I  shall 
come  back  and  make  your  home  as  comfor- 
table, and  your  life  as  happy  as  when  a 
bachelor;  sha'nt  I  dear'?" 

Albert  Norris  had  married,  at  thirty,  a 
young  boarding-school  Miss  in  her  teens, 
who  had  attracted  him  by  her  resemblance 


to  an  idolized  sister,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  ever  since  her  marriage.  After  the 
first  month  of  wedded  bliss,  he  began  to 
discover  faults  in  his  yoiing  wife  which  his 
sister  did  not  possess;  and  disappointment 
rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  often  rendered 
him  querulous  and  fault-finding.  Annie 
was  of  a  bright  cheerful  disposition,  and  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  slie  was  not 
perfection;  therefore  the  more  willing  to 
improve  every  opportunity  for  becoming  a 
better  housekeeper.  She  had  listened  pa- 
tiently to  her  husband's  accounts  of  life  at 
"  sister  Sue's,"  and  how  John  wotdd  come 
home  in  an  ill  humor,  and  with  closed  eyes 
and  furrowed  brow,  throw  himself  in  an 
arm-chair;  how,  with  a  light  step,  "Sue 
would  enter  and  gently  lay  her  hands  upon 
his  hair,  and  kiss  the  eyelids  till  they  opened 
with  a  sign  of  relief,  and  the  old  sunny 
look  would  come  back;  then  throwing  both 
arms  around  her,  he  would  exclaim — 
"Susie,  you  are  an  angel!" 

Then,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the 
happy  wife  would  sit  by  his  side,  with  cro- 
chet-needle and  bright  colored  wool,  making 
little  dainty  mats  and  tidies  for  adorning  the 
house ;  while  her  husl)and  read  aloud  some 
story  of  domestic  life,  such  as  they  were 
enjoying,  while  the  bachelor  brother  lin- 
gered near  taking  notes  for  future  use,  and 
wondering  if  it  should  ever  fall  to  his  lot 
to  be  so  thoroughly  loved  and  appreciated. 

Years  had  passed  away  and  two  children 
liad  come  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  sister  Sue's 
home,  caused  by  All)ert's  marriage,  and  the 
brother  and  sister  had  never  met;  when, 
one  morning,  Annie  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  lier  husband  was  going  to 
the  city,  on  tlie  following  day,  aad  wanted 
her  to  accomjjany  him  to  spend  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  sister  Sue.  Of  course  noth- 
ing could  give  her  more  pleasure,  and  her 
ready  acciuiesence  delighted  Albert.  They 
set  out  at  the  appointed  time,  and  reached 
their  place  of  destination  toward  the  close 
of  the  next  day,  and  as  five  o'clock  had  al- 
ways been  their  hour  for  dining,  Albert  felt 
sure  of  finding  all  at  home,  and  he  rather 
lotted  on  the  surprise  which  their  sudden 
appearance  would  cause  his  sister.  They 
rang  the  door  bell,  and  after  waiting  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  they  heard  first — 
little  footsteps  ajiproacliing,  tlien  little  fin- 
gei-s  twisting  the  knob  and  trying  to  lift  the 
latch,  which  finally  yielded,  and  the  door 
slowly  opened  revealing  the  most  Judicrous 
picture  one  coxxld  imagine. 

A  little  girl  aged  four,  dressed  out  in 
mamma's  best  flounced  silk  skirt  and  velvet 
sack,  with  a  jaunty  hat  and  feathers,  carry- 
ing an  ojjcn  parasol  in  her  tiny  hand  and 
glancing  back  over  her  shoiilder  with  the 
utmost  complacency  at  the  broad  expanse  of 
dress  trailing  behind  on  the  floor.  Her 
companion,  a  boy  some  two  years  older, 
was  decked  out  in  John's  Sunday  coat  and 
tall  beaver,  with  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his 
hand;  both  evidently  ready  for  a  walk. 
Greatly  surprised  at  seeing  strangers,  they 
suddenly  turned  and  ran  through  the  long 
entry  calling  loudly — "  Come,  Biddy,  quick 
— 'cause,  a  lady  and  gemman  at  a  door." 
Just  at  this  moment  John  came iip  the  steps 
iind  received  the  new  comers  most  cordially; 
invited  them  in  and  throwing  open  the  par- 
lor door,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment. There  stood  the  chairs  in  a  line 
across  the  room,  partitioning  off  tlie  corner 
where  the  sofa  stood,  upon  which  a  large 
Avax  doll  was  comfortably  reclining.  Mam- 
ma's work-box  stood  open  on  the  floor,  its 
contents  strown  about,  and  it  was  evident 
the  children  had  been  engaged  in  playing 
at  housekeeping.  At  this  moment  the  two 
little  grotesque  figures  entered  to  confront 
the  intruders.  "  Well-a-day,  now  this  is 
pretty  good;  where's  mamma,  Johnny  ?" 
said  the  astonished  father,  at  the  same  time 
bidding  his  guests  to  be  seated,  "Why, 
she's  gdhe  a  woman's  right's  meetin,  and 
telled  us  be  good  chillen  and  she  bring  us 
sumsin'  nice."  "  And  so  you  thotight  you'd 
improve  the  opportunity  by  dressing  up  in 
her  nice  clothes,  did  you,  Kitty  ?  and  John- 
ny, you  rascal,  what  are  yon  doing  withmy 
coat  and  hat — come  to  papa,  my  little  girl, 
and  show  this  lady  and  Uncle  Albert  what 
rosy  cheeks  you've  got.  Keeping  house  in 
mamma's  parlor,  eh  ?  Go,  Johnny,  and  tell 
Biddy  to  come  and  put  this  room  in  order. 

But  the  dinner  bell  was  heard  at  this 
moment,  and  the  visitors  were  shown  into 
the  dining  room,  after  having  removed 
their  trappings.  Here  was  another  scene 
of  disorder.  Biddy  had  been  biisy  wash- 
ing, attending  to  the  children  between 
tiines;  but  their  playthings  lay  scattered 
all  about  the  room.  Noah's  ark  and  its  in- 
habitants were  struggling  amidst  broken 
dolls  and  other  toys,  Avhile  the  lounge  was 
covered  with  broken  gingerbread  and  the 
wrecks  of  a  china  tea  set.  The  dinner  ta- 
ble presented  a  meagre  appearance.  A 
joint  of  beef  had  been  warmed  over,  and 
was  badly  scorched.  Uni)ealed  potatoes, 
i  bread  with  burnt  crust  and  a  heavy  streak 


running  through  it,  and  fried  parsnips 
completed  the  repast. 

Biddy  quickly  brought  the  additional 
plate  required,  and  then  proceeded  to  take 
the  children  away  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
vesting them  of  their  superfluous  finery, 
when  they  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  as- 
tonished mother.  "Well  now,  Bridget, 
did  I  ever!  How  came  you  to  let  those 
naughty  children  go  to  my  room  and — 
why  who  have  we  here  ?  Is  that  you  Albert 
and  Annie  too,  I  do  declare!  Well,  well,  I 
am  amazed!  The  house  in  such  confusion 
and  a  wash-day' s  dinner.  I  hope  John  has 
made  you  feel  at  home.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  at  the  Suffrage  meeting,  and  could 
not  come  a  minute  sooner.  Those  children 
have  been  turning  everything  topsey  tur- 
vey.  But  then  its  all  in  a  life  time,  and 
they  will  not  always  be  babies.  How  does 
my  bachelor  brother  enjoy  his  new  life, 
and  a  home  of  his  own "?  I  suppose  you 
are  both  as  happy  as  a  pair  of  tiirtle  doves, 
and  have  everything  just  as  you  want  it. 
We  used  to  when  we  first  went  to  house- 
keeping; bixt  somehow  or  other,  things 
have  changed  since  then,  and  I  am  so  much 
interested  in  outside  affairs  that  I  have  no 
time  to  worry  about  home  matters,  so  I  let 
them  go  as  they  will.  John  makes  a  row. 
now  and  then,  but  men  always  do  that,  I 
find,  so  where's  the  use  of  trying  to  please 
them  forever?  Besides,  one  might  spend 
all  the  time  keeping  things  in  running 
order,  and  have  no  chance  to  open  abook." 

So  this  was  the  home  of  sister  Sue,  the 
pattern  house  keeper  and  model  wife !  Two 
days  spent  in  sucli  a  Babel  was  sufficient  to 
make  even  Albert  acknowledge  that  there 
was  nothing  of  advantage  to  be  gained 
there,  so  from  that  time  he  has  ceased  to 
annoy  his  young  wife  with  unpleasant  re- 
marks about  her  short-comings  and  the  su- 
perior house-keeping  of  "  Sister  Sue." 


THE  FASHIONS. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Now  that  the  war  in  Europe  continues, 
and  the  Parisians  have  other  matters  to  at- 
tend to,  than  setting  the  fashions  for  the 
world;  would  it  not  be  Avell  for  us,  as 
American  Women,  to  consider  the  subject 
of  dress  as  a  fine  art,  and  endeavor  to  typ- 
ify our  individual  natures,  rather  than 
merely  copying  other  nations?  That  it 
may  become  a  fine  art,  is  possible,  and 
probable  too,  if  we  only  give  the  subject 
mature  thought. 

For  instance,  a  certain  style  of  hat  comes 
uj);  and  behold  the  reign  of  fashion!  Old 
and  young,  beautiful  and  ugly,  whether 
becoming  or  un'becoming,  all  must  bow  to 
its  influence  until  something  new  takes  its 
place;  and  all  left  on  the  hands  of  dealers, 
that  is  "old  style"  are  shipped  to  supply 
markets  more  or  less  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre of  civilization! 

Indeed  such  a  power  has  fashion  become 
in  this  free  country  of  ours  that  it  holds 
despotic  sway  over  rich  and  poor  alike! 
Many  honest  men  have  been  known  to 
commit  crimes,  in  their  endeavors  to  save 
themselves  from  the  ruin,  their  style  of 
living,  and  the  extravagance  of  their  fami- 
lies have  brought  upon  them,  while  those 
in  humble  life,  aspiring  to  imitate  their 
wealthier  neighbors  or  friends,  are  lead 
into  extravagance  far  beyond  their  means, 
and  thus  become  bankritj^ts  and  discour- 
aged, or  worse — dishonest. 

Among  our  women,  the  inordinate  de- 
sire for  dress,  is  making  them  reckless, 
hideous,  and  unhealthy;  unfitting  them 
for  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother — the 
natural   and    highest   sphere    of    woman. 

Acknowledging  these  evils  as  belonging 
to  the  wrong  action  of  the  love  of  dress, 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
evil  and  bring  about  abetter  state  of  things. 

Ideality,  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
our  natures,  is  right,  and  should  he  culti- 
vated, but  let  us  not  carry  it  to  extremes; 
we  should  consider,  first,  the  adaptability 
of  certain  styles  of  dress  to  the  wearer; 
second,  means  of  the  i)urchaser ;  and  third, 
the  occupation. 

A  brunette  should  never  wear  sky  blue; 
nor  should  a  poor  sewing  girl  indulge  in 
velvets;  and,  how  inapi)roj)riate  to  see  the 
woman  of  business,  at  market  in  trailing 
silks ! 

Let  us  individualize  ourselves  .in  our 
style  of  dress;  and  also  adapt  our  costume 
for  the  duties  of  our  life.  Let  the  dainty 
laces,  indicate  the  fine  sentiment  of  the 
wearer,  or  the  simple  linen  collar,  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  woman  of  family. 


But  for  conscience  sake,  women  of 
ica!  don't  allow  the  finger  of  scorn  i 
pointed  at  us,  as  willing  to  ruin  fathers, 
and  husbands,  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
buying  the  costliest  fabrics,  and  a^ttracting 
the  attention  of  coarse  crowds  in  streets 
and  theatres,  by  a  display,  not  of  the  in- 
trinsic worth  and  value  of  the  woman ;  but 
the  dry  goods  and  fashions  from  abroad! 

li.  P.  J. 


Bookless  Houses. 

We  form  judgments  of  men  from  the  lit- 
tle things  about  their  houses,  of  which  the 
owners  i)erhai)s  never  think. 

Flowers  about  a  rich  man's  house  may 
signify  only  that  he  has  a  good  gardener,  or 
that  he  has  refined  neighbors,  and  does  what 
he  sees  them  do.  But  men  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  buy  books  unless  they  want  them. 
If,  on  visiting  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
slender  means,  we  find  that  he  contents 
himself  with  cheap  carpets  and  very  plain 
furniture  in  order  that  he  may  jjurchase 
books,  he  rises  at  once  in  our  esteem. 
Books  are  not  made  for  furniture;  but 
there  is  nothing  else  that  so  beautifully 
furnishes  a  house.  The  plainest  row  of 
books  is  more  significant  of  refinement 
than  the  most  elaborately  carved  sideboard. 

Give  us  a  house  furnished  with  books 
rather  than  furniture.  Both  if  you  can ; 
books  at  any  rate.  To  spend  several  day 
in  a  friend's  house,  hungering  for  something 
to  read  while  you  are  treading  upon  costly 
carpets  and  sitting  upon  luxuriant  chairs, 
and  sleeping  upon  down,  is  as  if  one  were 
bribing  your  body  for  the  sake  of  robbing 
your  mind. 

Books  are  the  windows  through  which 
the  soul  looks  out.  A  house  without  them 
is  like  a  room  without  windows.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  children  with- 
out surrounding  them  with  books  if  he  has 
the  means  to  buy  them  with.  It  is  a  wrong 
to  his  family.  Children  learn  to  read  by 
being  in  the  iiresence  of  books.  The  love 
of  knowledge  comes  with  reading  and  grows 
upon  it.  And  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
young  person  is  almost  warrant  against  the 
inferior  excitements  of  passion  and  vice. 

Let  us  i^ity  those  poor  rich  men,  who 
live  barrenly  in  great  bookless  houses. 
Let  us  congratulate  the  poor  that,  in  our 
day,  books  are  so  cheap  that  a  man  may 
every  year  add  a  hundred  volumes  to  his 
library  for  the  jjrice  of  what  his  tobacco  and 
his  beer  would  cost  him.  Among  the  ear- 
liest ambitions  to  be  excited  in  clerks,  work- 
men, journeymen  and,  indeed,  among  all 
that  are  struggling  in  the  race  of  life,  is  that 
of  owning  and  constantly  adding  to  it,  a  li- 
brary of  good  books.  A  little  library  grow- 
ing larger  every  year,  is  an  honorable  part 
of  a  young  man's  history. 

It  is  a  man's  duty  to  have  books.  A  li- 
brary is  not  a  luxury,  but  one  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life. 


"  My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  choos- 
ing your  friends  among  the  strong-minded 
women."  "Indeed  would  you  rather  have 
your  wife  classed  with  the  weak-minded 
ones — such  as  Harry  K's  wife,  who  actually 
used  to  go  to  her  husband  to  ask  what  dress 
she  had  better  wear?" 


Pa,  why  don't  we  ever  hear  anything 
about  men's  rights  and  men's  suflTrage  so- 
cieties. Is  it  because  the  men  never  have  to 
suifer  as  much  as  the  women  do  ?  I  once  saw 
Uncle  Ben  sick  with  the  gout,  and  he  made 
a  dreadful  fuss,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
let  him  in  to  some  of  their  sufifering  socie- 
ties sure. 


The  best  men  arc  those  who  bear  a  lai-ge 
portion  of  their  mother's  nature;  and  the 
best  women  those  who  combine  the  traits 
of  both  father  and  mother. 


The  difi'erence  between  the  love  of  a  man 
and  the  love  of  a  woman  is  tliis — the  man 
is  all  to  woman,  wliilo  to  man,  woman  is 
but  a  part  of  the  many  things  that  occupy 
his  mind. 


A  Smile  has  very  prettily  been  called  the 
whisi^er  of  a  laugh. 
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Subscriptions  are  Coming-  along  lively  for  the 
Pacific  Uubal  Press.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
intelligent  and  well  directed  efforts  were  more  needed, 
in  farming  on  this  coast,  than  the  present.  Every  reader 
of  our  first  number  is  now  more  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  value  of  8U<h  a  journal  to  the  special  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  names  have  come  in,  on  one 
list,  from  Sacramento— where  we  already  had  a  respec- 
table representation.  Forty  names  were  receivtd 
from  Stockton  in  two  days.  Our  list  there  will  number 
over  one  hundred  of  its  best  citizens.  San  Jose,  where 
our  list  is  large,  is  increasing  its  orders.  Napa,  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Diego  and  other  counties  have  sent  us  clubs 
and  material  eniouragement,  while  remittances  are  daily 
coming  in  from  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Eastern 
states. 

We  feel  encouragi'd  with  the  result  of  our  cntcrpriBe. 
BO  far,  and  only  ask  that  its  friends  everywhere  still  ctli" 
tinuo  to  extend  their  efforts,  practically,  In  its  behalf. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

A  stroll  through  our  ranch  this  week  shows  a 
flourishing  state  of  affairs,  as  could  not  well  hf 
otherwise,  since  the  rains  have  come  to  our  aid. 
Right  at  the  entrance  we  find  a  full-blown  illus- 
tration of  the  Thompson  Road  Steamer,  lately 
imported  and  promising  a  rich  yield.  Next 
come  the  bods  of  Progress  in  Science  and  Me- 
chanics; opposite  to  which  is  a  flowery  descrip- 
tion written  by  one  Bound  East;  also  crops  of 
interest  to  Tide  Jjaud  Owners,  and  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Granular  Fuel,— giving  variety  to  the 
scene . 

The  next  crop  is  Opium,  by  the  side  of  which 
a  New  Plow  has  been  left.  A  short  distance 
away  stands  a  grove  of  Trees,  principally  the 
Oregon  Tea-Tret  and  the  Lawstm  Cypreas.  Our 
Sheep  Fold  is  hero,  and  here  also  is  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Farm  Novelties.  Turning  a  cor- 
ner, wo  come  to  the  Vineyard,  and  then  to  a 
scene  of  Corn  Husking,  where  the  working  of  a 
new  device  is  illustrated .  We  stop  here  and 
make  a  few  Agricultural  Notes.  Then  coming 
to  the  cheerful  Home  Circle,  we  have  a  chat 
concerning  Good  Wives,  Housekeeping,  the 
Fashions,  Bookless  Houses,  etc . 

Tree  Pruning,  Beet  Sugar,  Ramie, — all  these 
are  shown  in  the  next  field,  wliere  are  grouped 
some  good  Hints  to  Emigrants  .  Then  comes  an 
example  of  Winter  Inigration,  and  then  another 
Flower  Garden,  where  the  Wulfetiia  is  bloom- 
ing. Then  follows  another  rest  over  our 
Household  Reading.  . 

The  last  corner  turned,  we  see  some  excellent 
Farmers'  Gardens,  and  the  farmer  tells  us  how 
precious  the  rain  has  been  to  him,  and  goes  o& 
into  a  description  of  the  Rainy  Season  for  Twen- 
ty-One Years.  The  Cal.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety has  here  a  nook,  and  here  too  is  shown  a 
notable  example  of  Woman's  Influence .  Then, 
with  a  parting  gift  of  sweet  Beet  Sugar  and  a 
copy  of  the  latest  Market  Reports,  our  readers 
issue  from  the  rear  entrance  of  our  farm,  where 
the  advertisements  grow  luxuriantly. 


Beet  Sugar  Agency. — Wo  would  state 
that  the  samples  of  California  beet  sugar, 
mentioned  by  us  last  week,  came  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Flint,  corner  of  Green- 
wicli  and  Battery  sts. ,  general  agents  for 
the  Alvarado  manufacturing  company. 
We  believe  the  Company  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  their  agency  for 
this  important  and  meritorious  product. 

Among  the  articles  highly  commended  in 
our  first  issue  was  that  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Carr, 
on  the  Needs  of  Agricultural  Communities. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
the  Dr.  will  continue  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions for  the  Pkess. 


TREE  PRUNING. 

Tree  pruning  is  not  only  an  art,  but  a 
science  as  well.  To  do  it  right  requires 
much  study,  observation  and  experience; 
or  at  least  the  instruction  of  such  experi- 
ence. 

Here  is  a  row  of  street  trees,  that  must 
be  trained  high  before  they,  are  allowed  to 
branch  much;  and  then  to 'present  full, 
well  balanced  tops,  they  must  be  headed  in, 
or  the  leading  branches  must  be  shortened 
occasionally. 

But  thai  line  of  trees  which  has  been 
planted  for  a  screen,  and  a  shelter  against 
winds,  must  be  allowed  to  branch  low — as 
close  to  the  ground  as  convenient  and  be 
so  jiruned  as  to  show  a  close,  compact  and 
even  face.  Trees  planted  for  shade  and  for 
ornament  shotild  be  so  trained  as  to  fully 
meet  a  design,  in  conformity  to  the  condi- 
tions and  surroundings. 

Shade  trees  should  bo  trained  high 
enough  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  clear  unobstructed  view  beneath  their 
branches ;  then  be  made  to  sjjread  wide, 
and  equally  on  all  sides.  Or  a  group  of 
them  may  be  so  trained  together  as  to  re- 
semble one  immense  tree,  at  a  distance, 
when  large  enough,  by  the  center  ones  be- 
ing the  tallest,  and  the  outer  ones  spread- 
ing out  on  all  sides. 

Too  many  shade  trees,  close  about 
houses,  are  objectionable ;  sunlight  is  bet- 
ter than  shade  for  health ;  and  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  about  our  dwelling  is  neces- 
sary and  very  salutary. 

A  lawn  with  a  few  plants  and  shrubs 
about  a  dwelling  is  better  than  a  dense 
growth  of  trees. 

Trees  standing  in  an  open  exposure  need 
less  pruning  and  training  than  such  as  are 
shaded  or  crowded  by  others,  for  they  can 
spread  evenly  and  naturally;  but  if  ob- 
structed on  either  side,  they  soon  grow  out 
of  symetrical  proportion. 

Evergreen  trees  are  very  seldom  planted 
with  a  due  regard  to  good  taste.  Tliey  are 
too  often  set  directly  in  front  of  Iniildings, 
so  as  to  hide  what  they  should  rather  em- 
belisli,  and  to  obstruct  the  view,  when  they 
should  enliven  it.  But  when  planted  in 
front,  they  may  be  pruned  in  the  form  of 
[lillars,  until  they  rise  suthciently  high  to 
allow  them  to  spread  to a^antage. 

When  so  trained  they  give  a  very  pleas- 
ing efifect,  while  if  allowed  to  spread  from 
the  ground  they  soon  obstruct  all  the  vision, 
and  break  the  healthy  flow  of  air. 

It  is  better  to  plant  right  at  first,  and 
then  prune  accordingly.  The  natural 
form  of  an  evergreen  is  ordinarily  the  pret- 
tiest shape.  When  planted  for  a  shelter 
and  to  hide  back  yards  and  buildings, 
while  they  lend  beauty  to  the  front  by  form- 
ing a  substantial  back  ground  of  massive 
green,  they  may  be  preserved  in  all  their 
native  elegance  with  the  best  effect. 

"Orchard  Pruning." 
is  of  more  substantial  importance  than  or- 
namental, to  many  of  our  readers;  so  we 
will    generalize  a  little  on    this  subject, 
also. 

"Low  training"  is  a  theory  that  has  be- 
come exi^loded  with  all  our  old  orchardists. 
And  for  this  reason: — It  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  cultivate  the  soil  as  it  is  to  prune 
orcliards,  in  this  country  of  dry  summers. 
And  to  cultivate  a  large  orchard  econom- 
ically animals  must  be  employed. 

To  do  this  to  advantage  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  mttst  be  so  high  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  laborer. 

A  tree  will  bear  sooner,  and  more,  while 
young,  if  trained  low  down;  but  the  best 
and  healthiest  orchards  in  this  State  are 
those  that  were  trained  high  from  the 
start. 

A  young  orchard  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  more  to  obtain  a  suitable  size  and 
shape 'of  tree  than  especially  for  fruit. 
They  will  bear  enongh  while  young,  if 
trained  right.  After  the  trees  of  an  or- 
chard have  obtained  a  good  size,  a  system 


of  "  sjmr  pruning"  will  give  the  l)est  re- 
sults, and  the  trees  will  be  able  to  stand 
better  under  a  full  load  of  fruit. 

Pruning  may  be  done  from  fall  until 
spring.  During  our  long  growing  sea- 
sons, the  limbs  of  trees  become  so  long 
and  slender  as  to  soon  break  down  under 
the  loads  of  fruit,  if  not  attended  to. 

A  tree  with  numerous  strong  limbs  and 
fruit  sijurs  is  in  the  best  shape  and  condi- 
tion to  produce  abundantly.  After  i)roper 
pruning,  a'little  .seasonable,  judicious  thin- 
ning of  fruit  is  enough. 

TO  EASTERN    FARMERS. 

To  those  who  contemplate  coming  to 
California  to  settle,  we  would  say  that  this 
is  our  early  sjsring.  Come  at  once,  if  you 
contemplate  operating  the  approaching 
season.  Our  grain  sowing,  i^lanting  and 
transijlating  lasts  from  November  to  May, 
and  sometimes  even  to  June,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state  ;  although  early,  sowing 
is  becoming  altogether  the  most  popular. 

The  present  winter  now  promises  a  much 
more  favorable  .season  than  the  last  one  for 
immigrants.  Desirable  land  is  to  be  had 
at  more  favorable  i)rices  than  heretofore, — 
the  schemes  of  land  spectilators  having 
failed.  Our  railroads  are  stretching  them- 
selves out  into  various  sections  of  the  state, 
bringing  the  days  of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion near  at  hand ;  a  good  fall  of  rain  has 
already  descended,  almost  guaranteeing 
abundant  crops;  the  condition  of  Europe 
promises  high  prices  for  exports;  green- 
backs, wliich  our  Atlantic  friends  have 
formerly  had  to  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice,  are 
nearer  at  par  with  gold;  lumber 'and  nearly 
all  classes  of  building  materials  are  held  at 
more  moderate  prices  than  formerly;  and 
the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital 
is  dying  out. 

The  capacities  of  our  soils  and  the  best 
modes  of  treating  them  are  being  better 
understood;  and,  all  things  considered,  we 
doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  period  in 
which  new  comers  (of  the  desirable 
class,  who  consider  it  respectable  to  be 
economical) ,  have  been  successful  in  so 
large  a  ratio,  as  well  as  those  who  this 
season  will  enter  this  and  the  contigu- 
ous states,  with  capital  sufficient  to  engage 
in  farming  or  manufacturing  on  their  own 
account.  We  advise  none  to  come  without 
some  money.  Our  cities  are  overrun  with 
emjiloyees,  many  of  whom  would  do  better 
than  working  now  and  then  a  day,  if  they 
had  the  capital  and  will  to  develop  the 
natiiral  and  rich  resources  of  our  great  in- 
terior, both  farms  and  mines. 


TO  CLUBS. 

Send  in  yonr  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tained. After  the  first  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  within 
any  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Kukal,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
tific Press  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


The  Hain. — After  some  four  weeks  of 
dry  weather,  much  of  the  time  cloudless 
days  and  frosty  nights,  during  wfcich  the 
roads  hatl  become  dry  and  dusty,  and  plow- 
ing had  almost  ceased,  we  have  again  been 
blessed  with  rain — not  as  much  as  we  would 
desire;  but  stiU  enough  to  encourage,  not 
only  the  farmers,  but  all  othert,  to  hope 
for  at  least  a  moderately  favorable  season 
and  fair  crops.  The  rain  commenced  in 
Oregon,  several  days  before  it  reached  this 
latitude,  and  has  traveled  as  far  south  as 
San  Diego,  embracing  the  entire  State  of 
California  in  its  pluvial  favors.  In  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
it  has  been  quite  copious,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  snow  has  fallen  in  the  Sierras 
and  beyond,  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Corn  Husking  Gloves,  illustrated 
to-day,  can  be  seen  at  Weister  &  Co.'s,  No. 
17,  New  Montgomery  st.,  San  Francisco, 
under  Grand  Hotel.  W.  &  Co.  have  also  a 
large  number  of  other  useful  novelties  on 
hand  now. 


A.   CArtT>. 

Having  seen  the  prospectus  of  the  Pacific 
RuRAi,  Press,  and  believing  there  is  fireat  need 
in  our  conijiaratively  new  agricultural  districts 
of  such  a  journal  as  therein  projiosed,  the  un- 
dersigned do  not  hesitate  to  stjite  that  from  the 
standing  reputation  and  success  of  its  pul)- 
lishers,  (Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  ScENTiKio  PiiKss, )  we  believe  the  new  joiu- 
nul  wiU  be  worthy  of  universal  trial  by  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  ])opulation,  and  that  its 
publication  wiU  be  fruitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  subscribers  and  in  forwarduig  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  reed.  President  State  Agricultural  Society. 
DR.  J.  S.  CURTIS,  Yolo  Co. 

WM.  H.  PAHKS,  late  Prest.  North'n  Dist.  Ab. Society. 
ROB'T  BECK.  Sec'y  Cal.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
C.  T.  wheeler,  Member  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
KOBT  HAMILTON,  nienibe^  St.   Board  of  Agriculture. 
E.  MILLS.  Member  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I.  N.  HOAti,  late  Sec'y  State  Agricultural  Suciety. 
O.  C.  WHEELEU,  formerly  Sec.  State  Agricultural   Soc. 
G.  N.  SWEZV,  Prest.  North'n  Dist.  Ag.  S.iciity  of  Cal. 
■1.  K.  1)0  \K.  Prest.  San  .Joaquin  Agricultural  Society. 
ROB'T  WATT,  State  Controller. 
JOHN  BIDWELL,  Prest.  Chico  Ag.  Society. 
EZRA  S.  C.AHK.  Pr.it.  of  Agriculture  and  Ag.   Chem., 

Cal.  State  University. 
E.  J.  HOLDEX,  formerly  Prest.  San  Joaquin  Ag.  Society. 
HARMEN  BAY,  Prest.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.  HALLET,  Secy.  Upper  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
R.  B.  SWAI.N.  Pri-st   Chamber  of  Commerce,  S.  F. 
H.  N.  BOLANDER,  Prest.  Bay  Dist.  Horfl  Society. 
A.  S  HALLIDIE,  Mechanics' Institute  of  tliecitvof  S.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Prest.  Odd  FeUows  Library,  As'n  S.F. 


BEET  SUGAR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Beet  Sugar  making  having  proved  as 
successful  here  as  in  other  countries,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  count  the  advantages 
we  liave  here,  overEuropean  sugar  makers. 
There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  white 
Silesian  beet,  wherever  it  is  used  for  ex- 
traction. Eight  2)er  cent,  is  the  Europe- 
an yield  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beets.  It 
is  the  same  in  Wisconsin  and  in  California. 
But,  -while  15  tons  of  beets  are  a  large  yield 
to  the  acre  in  Europe,  ihirit/  tons  are  not  an 
over  estimate  for  a  favorable  yield  in  the 
California  bottom  lands.  Herein  we  have 
one  great  advantage. 

In  Euroi)e,  the  season  for  beets  is  very 
short — about  two  months.  After  that, 
frost  comes,  and  the  crop  h.is  to  be  jmt  un- 
der cover,  involving  much  handling  and 
carting.  Besides,  beets  lose  some  of  their 
sugar,  by  chemical  conversion,  in  subtcra- 
nean  packing.  Here,  beets  may  stand  in 
afield  all  winter  and  be  used  as  required. 
It  is  only  in  spring  time,  when  they  V)egin  to 
take  a  second  start  to  form  the  seed,  that 
the  season  for  milling  closes.  The  sugar 
during  the  second  growth,  is  all  utilized 
by  the  plant  in  forming  its  seed;  and  as 
this  process  begins  immeiliately  with  tlie 
commencement  of  the  second  growth,  the 
beet  must  be  taken  from  the  ground  before 
seed  growth  commen(!es.  Experience  seems 
also  to  show  that  such  of  the  beets  as  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  excessive  growtli 
should  be  taken  from  the  ground  and 
their  increase  arrested  after  it  arrives  at 
its  maximum  size  for  saccharine  yield. 

Our  dry  summer  climate  also  gives  us 
another  important  advantage  over  the  moist 
climate  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  United 
States,  in  the  fact  that-ft'e  may  here  cut  and 
dry  the  beet,  and  thus  keep  it  for  an  in- 
definite time.  Though  it  loses  80  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  in  moisture  by  drying,  it 
loses  no  sugar  by  the  process.  In  this  w:ay 
the  works  can  be  kept  a  going  till  new  beets 
are  ripe  for  extraction,  and  the  beet  may 
also  be  gi'own  and  dried  on  cheap  land,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sugarie — the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  dried  beet— 75  percent, 
less  in  weight — will  be  very  small. 

French  Silk  Manufacturers  Changing 
Base  of  Operations. — The  following  item 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  California 
silk  gro-n-ers: — "An  attempt  is  to  be  maile 
to  manufacture  silks  in  New  York  or  its 
vicinity  on  a  scale  never  yet  undertfikon. 
The  war  lias  paralyzed  the  silk  business  in 
France,  and  even  were  there  to  be  a  de- 
claration of  peace  to-morrow,  nothing 
would  be  done  there  for  some  time.  A 
French  firm  which  has  an  agency  here,  pro- 
poses to  bring  some  of  its  workmen  to  New 
York,  and  start  a  factory,  whore  it  will 
turn  out  goods  equal  to  those  it  imports. 
The  cocoons  and  the  eggs  will  be  brought 
from  Japan,  and  ex])eriment  ■will  he  made 
immediately  to  see  if  the  worms  can  be  fed 
on  the  ailanthus  trees." 
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WINTER  IRRIGATION. 

Nearly  all  the  hill  autl  valley  land  in  this 
state,  if  once  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  during  the  winter  months,  will  i^ro- 
duce  a  crop  without  any,  or  at  least  but 
little  more  rain  for  the  season;  in  many 
localities  a  sufficient  qiiantity  of  rain  does 
not  fall  during  the  entire  winter  to  thor- 
oughly saturate  the  soil,  down  to  the  point 
where  water  always  stands,  or  to  a  reasona- 
ble dejjth  below  the  surface;  in  some  lo- 
calities the  ground  is  too  impervious  to 
admit  the  rains,  in  others  it  presents  such 
facilities  for  surface  drainage  that  opportu- 
nity is  not  given  for  saturating  the  soil, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  rain. 

We  all  know  that  in  this  country,  when 
the  rainy  season  is  over,  the  growingplants 
dei^end  upon  the  moisture  that  has  been 
stored  up  in  the  soil,  except  in  a  few  very 
limited  districts  where  summer  irrigation 
has  been  introduced.  If  that  supply  is  in- 
sufficient, croi>s  must  fail;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  artificial  means  to  supply  the 
deficiency  when  it  occurs  from  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  causes. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  erect  dams 
upon  the  smaller  streams  to  hinder  the  too 
rapid  flow  of  water  in  winter,  and  compel 
it  to  find  its  way  into  the  ground  by  leading 
it  out  ujjon  the  adjoining  lands.  A  mam- 
moth scheme  of  this  kind  was  jjrojected 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  for  Yolo  and 
Calaveras  counties,  whereby  the  overflow 
of  the  Sacramento  was  to  be  conducted  by 
ditches  to  much  of  the  land  that  is  situated 
above  the  highest  overflow  of  that  river, 
and  to  be  distributed  by  a  series  of  dams 
forming  large  ponds  and  lakes,  wherein  the 
water  was  to  be  retained  until  the  ground 
was  completely  saturated,  and  then  let  out 
to  pass  on  and  irrigate,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, lower  grounds.  The  beneficial 
results  from  such  "winter  irrigation," 
would  be  incalculable — better  in  many  re- 
spects than  summer  irrigation,  and  far  less 
costly.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  state  which  might  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  We 
have  not,  of  late,  heard  anything  of  this 
Yolo  scheme  for  winter  irrigation. 

Much  might  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
breaking  uj)  and  ridging  the  land  with  the 
l)low  at  right  angles  with  the  slope  of  the 
water  shed.  The  rainfall  might  thus  be 
much  more  largely  utilized  over  what  would 
be  gained  from  it  with  the  land  in  its  natu- 
ral condition. 

We  are  always  sure,  in  California,  of 
some  rain  in  due  season,  and  whenever,  as 
of  late,  the  signs  indicate  but  a  small  sui^jily, 
every  reasonable  eflbrt  should  be  made  to 
make  the  most  of  what  we  have.  There  are 
thousands  of  farms  in  the  state  that  bor- 
der upon  streams  which  flow  only  when  it 
rains,  or  for  a  short  time  after.  When 
drouth  is  threatened  tlie  water  should  be 
turned  out  of  such  streams  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  made  to  flow  broadly  and  slow- 
ly over  the  land  or  stand  in  pools  and 
ponds  until  it  is  all  absorbed.  It  may  thus 
1)0  almost  as  eflectiially  employed  as  though 
it  were  conducted  into  great  reservoirs,  and 
stored  up,  during  the  winter,  for  use  in 
summer. 

Works  to  accomplish  this  purjiose  may 
bo  made  jiermanent,  and  generally  at  a  tri- 
fling expense,  and  so  as  to  require  very  lit- 
tle attention  at  any  time  after  their  first 
construction.  A  large  portion  of  the  im- 
mense body  of  water  that  finds  its  way 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  might  thus  be 
kept  back  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  stand  in 
place  of  summer  rains,  which  we  never  get 
in  California. 

We  would  urge  the  importance  of  these 
suggestions  ujion  the  attention  of  our  land 
owners  generally.  Let  every  farmer  look 
around  his  acres  and  see  if  he  cannot  find 
some  of  these  surface  drains  that  he  can 
stop  up,  and  compel  the  water  to  go  down 
into  the  soil,  instead  of  rimning  ofi"  into 
rivers  and  ocean.  Sink  it  deeij,  and  you 
have  it  where  it  will  do  you  as  much  good 
as  though  it  were  standing  in  cisterns  upon 
your  hill-tops;  for  the  summer  sxin  will  be- 
gin to  pump  it  lip  about  the  roots  of  your 
plants,  just  at  the  time  and  just  in  the 
place  you  will  want  it, 
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THE  KIDNEY-LEAVED  WULFENIA. 

We  embellish  our  "  Flower  Garden"  de- 
liartment  for  this  week,  with  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  one  of  California's 
most  beautiful  flow  rets.  The  Kidicey-leaved 
Wulfenia,  which  belongs  to  the  Figwort 
family.  This  is  a  plant  rarely  met  with  in 
this  region,  although  it  is  abundant  on  the 
Columbia  Kiver  and  in  Oregon.  The  spec- 
imen from  which  the  sketch  has  been  made 
was  procured  by  Prof.  Bolander,  from  a 
messy  ledge  in  Marin  County.  This  plant 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Romanzoffia 
SitkensLS,  another  Pacific  Coast  plant,  named 
in  honor  of  Prince  Romanoff,  of  the  Imper- 
ial family  of  Russia,  and  found  very  abun- 
dantly in  this  vicinity.  The  plant  which 
we  illustrate  is  very  pretty  for  a  border  or 
rock-plant,  while,  in  its  blossoms  of  blue,  it 
is  arranged  much  like  the  European  forget- 
me-not.     Our  florists  would  no  doiibt  find 


3d.  The  soil  around  the  bush  having 
been  manured  in  the  scaring  and  proceeding 
fall  with  stable  manure,  soap  suds  should 
be  applied  each  wash  day,  and  twice  a 
week  about  a  pint  of  chamber  ley  to  each 
plant. 

By  these  means  and  an  occasional  short- 
ening in  of  a  too  straggling  branch,  roses 
may  be  kept  in  bloom  from  early  spring 
till  within  nearly  a  month  of  Christmas. 

A  slight  mulch  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
of  short  grass,  hay,  or  weeds,  (in  case  any 
of  these  latter  can  be  found,)  will  also  be 
a  great  advantage.  If  there  are  no  weeds 
on  the  projjerty,  perhaps  a  few  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  neighbor's. — Practical  Farmer. 

BULBS  AND  THEIR"^CULTURE. 

The  groixnd  should  be  deeply  dug — 18 
inches  is  not  too  deep — well  pulverized, 
should  bo  moderately  rich,  but  no  manure 
should  bo  used.  Hyacinths  should  be 
planted  from  throe  to  four  inches  deep. 
Tulips  may  be  planted  in  a  separate  bed. 
Some  plant  hyacinths  in  circles  of  four  or 
six  of  different  colors,  and  between  these, 
smaller  circles  of  crocus.  In  the  centers 
of  the  circle  of  hyacinths,  an  iris,  lily,  or 
crown  imperial  may  be  planted.     The  same 
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it  much  to  their  advantage  if  they  would 
pay  more  attention  to  obtaining  and  propo- 
gating  the  more  rare  varieties  of  our  native 
flowers  and  plants.  Californians  should  take 
a  pride  in  cultivating  and  showing  to  their 
visitors — especially  those  from  the  East — a 
choice  variety  of  native  flowers,  shrubs  and 
plants.  We  shall  do  what  wo  can  to  stimu- 
late a  feeling  of  this  kind  l)y  giving,  from 
time  to  time,  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  more  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  which  are  peculiar  to  this  coast. 

HOW  TO  HAVE^OOD  ROSES. 

To  secure  good  flowers,  and  a  constant 
bloom  with  the  Teas,  Bourbons  and  other 
pei-ijetual  varieties,  a  few  things  are  nec- 
essary. First,  all  fading  and  finished 
blooms  should  be  clipped  off.  Nature 
seems  to  tend  always  to  the  production  of 
seed,  as  the  object  of  bloom  and  fructifica- 
tion. As  the  amateur  florist  does  not 
want  rose  seed,  but  flowers,  allowing  the 
former  to  remain  on  is  not  only  unsightly, 
but  is  far  more  exliausting  to  the  plant 
than  profuse  blooming. 

2d.  The  rose  slug,  living  on  the  green 
part  of  the  leaf  till  only  the  skeleton  is  left 
must  be  removed  without  delay.  This  we 
accomplish  very  readily  by  injecting,  with 
a  common  tin  syringe,  soap  suds  made  from 
carbolic  soap  in  a  common  watering  pot. 
The  slug  works  mostly  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  biit  the  carbolic  soap,  with 
which  the  whole  bush  should  be  deluged, 
if  it  does  not  kill  outright,  soon  displaces 
it  by  its  offensiveness  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  all  insect  life.  [The  aphis  and  other  an- 
noying insects  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
same  way,  Ed.  Rukal.] 


system  may  be  adopted  with  tulips.  The 
Narcissus  is  a  beautiful  and  early  flowering 
bulb.  There  are  now  several  improved  va- 
rieties of  them — double,  polyanthus,  and 
single  narcissus.  They  are  jjlantod  as  tu- 
lips, and  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  The 
colors  are  mostly  yellow,  of  different  shades; 
but  there  are  some  -vvhite,  fragrant  and 
beautiful.  The  Crocus  may  be  planted  in 
the  borders  of  beds,  or  in  clusters.  Ane- 
mones can  only  be  safely  planted  in  the 
months  above  named,  in  fine,  friable,  well- 
drained  soils.  Snowdrops  show  their 
beautiful  flowers  on  the  fir.st  indications  of 
spring — sometimas  they  will  peep  above 
the  snow.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
manner  of  the  crocus.  They  give  a  white 
flower.  The  Scilla,  a  Siberian  bulb,  is 
another  of  the  beautiful  early  flowers  of 
spring.  They  can  be  jjlanted,  like  the  cro- 
cus and  snowdrop,  on  the  borders  of  beds. 
The  flowers  are  of  different  colors,  white, 
red,  and  intense  blue.  The  varieties  of 
the  Iris  furnish  handsome  flowers.  Their 
flowers  are  of  dift'erent  shades  and  mark- 
ings, and  no  garden  should  be  without 
them.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 
The  Crown  "imperial,  in  flower,  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful — though  its  fragrance  cannot 
be  praised.  The  Frittellaria  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  the  crown  imperial,  with  singu- 
larly marked  flowers,  and  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  guinea-hen  j^lant.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  common  soil.  The  Jonquil 
is  an  early  flowering  bulb — the  flower  fra- 
grant. The  Lilies  are  now  attracting  much 
attention.  The  varieties  of  Japan  liliesare 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Golden-banded 
Lily  is  the  queen  of  lilies.  No  description 
can  do  them  justice. —  Willamette  Farmer. 

No  i^erson,  who   makes  any  pretensions 
to  a  flower  garden,  shr-uld  be  without  some 


of  the  bulbs  above  named.     They  c 
planted  as  above  suggested,  or  in  any  ij- 
way  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  ladies  or  other 
cultivators,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the   lo- 
cality where  j)lanted. 

INTERESTING   TO    FLORISTS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed,  on  the 
7th  of  December  last,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oakland  News,  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  the  well- 
known  florist  of  Third  street,  Oakland,  will 
be  interesting  to  florists  and  others,  as  a 
hint  for  the  future.  The  experience  of 
1870,  very  nearly  coincides  with  that  of 
1869,  as  given  by  Mr.  R.,  and  should  lead 
the  lovers  of  flowers  to  look  after  their  pets 
closely,  during  the  two  last  weeks  in  De- 
cember, as  the  most  dangerous  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  winter.  If  they  survive  the 
frosts  of  those  days,  they  may  be  considered 
as  safe  for  the  wintei'. 

Ed.  News: — As  the  winter  has  now  fairly 
set  in — for  we  have  had  both  rain  and  frost 
— and  as  rain  during  the  season  is  more 
than  probable,  calculations  for  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  frost  may  therefore  be 
anticipated.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well 
for  those  taking  an  interest  in  garden  dec- 
oration and  who  desire  a  good  display  of 
flowers  during  the  ensuing  season,  to  guard 
against  the  coming  frosts  by  protecting 
those  plants  that  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
a  low  temperature.  From  observations 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  I  find  that 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  our  shortest  days,  great  frosts 
prevail.  On  December  I'Jth,  21st  and  22nd, 
1869,  the  temperature  on  those  dates  was 
29  degrees,  27  degrees  and  26  degrees,  res- 
pectively; and  on  December  18th  and  19th, 
1865,  was  as  low  as  22  degrees,  Fah.  or  ten 
degrees  below  the  freezing  i^oint,  the  low- 
est ever  attained  during  my  observations  in 
this  locality.  I  mention  these  dates  more 
l^articularly  as  those  cold  i)eriods  often  suc- 
ceed a  longrun  of  mild  weather  when  few  are 
prepared  for  so  great  a  change.  The  same 
care,  however,  sliould  be  exercised  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  as  a  temjierature  not 
lower  than  27  degrees  will  destroy  many 
of  our  favorite  plants,  particularly  those  of 
a  semi-troi)ical  nature. 

Oakland,  Dec.  7.  J.  R. 

OUR  CALIFORNIA  TYPE. 

In  x^arting,  at  the  close  of  our  last  vol- 
ume, with  our  old  typographical  "dress," 
and  issuing  our  papers  in  new  type  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  can  say  a  good  word 
for  the  old  font  which  served  our  use  for 
four  years,  and  received  the  praise  of  many 
readers  for  its  i)lain,  durable  and  easily 
read  face.  Cast  by  Messrs.  Faulkner  & 
Son,  in  1866,  it  was  the  first  font  issued  of 
California  made  type,  and  has  worn  better 
than  any  other  body  typo  we  have  ever 
used  in  a  long  jjeriod  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing experience. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  above- 
named  type-foTindry  on  this  coast,  the 
business  has  increased  very  rapidly,  until 
there  are  now  three  firms  and  about  UK) 
persons  employed  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing and  furnishing  type  and  printing  ma- 
terials in  this  city.  The  first  and  largest 
of  these  is  the  California  Type  Foundry 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Faulkner 
is  agent.  This  company  has  recently  remov- 
ed their  salesroom  and  manufactory  to  more 
spacious  and  convenient  ajjartments  on  the 
first  and  third  floors  of  Nos.  405  and  •407, 
Sansome  street.  Dealing  with  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner since  1859,  we  will  say,  for  the  bonctit 
of  others  of  our  fraternity,  that  we  have 
ever  found  him  both  reliable  and  liberal. 
Lately,  no  less  than  four  important  inven- 
tions connected  with  typo  making  and 
composing  have  been  invented  in  this  city, 
some  of  which  will  doubtless  bo  introduced 
throughout  the  civilized  warld.  Our  tyjie- 
founders  and  cl(>ctrotyi)crs  number  some 
of  the  most  expert  and  exjjerienccd  crafts- 
men in  the  United  Stat(!s,  and  there  are 
but  three  or  four  cities  in  the  Union  where 
the  business  is  so  large  and  enterpris- 
ingly conducted. 
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High   Heeled   Shoes  and   Flat  Feet. 

Much,  but  not  half  enough  is  being  said 
with  regard  to  the  high  and  small  heeled 
shoes  so  generally  worn  by  the  ladies  at 
the  present  time.  A  persistent  use  of  such 
heels  will  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  best 
formed  foot,  besides  producing  other  i)his- 
iological  deformities  and  injuries. 

A  high  heeled  shoe,  with  the  slender 
point  usually  given  to  it,  cannot  properly 
support  the  arch  of  the  foot;  but  allows  it 
to  sink,  whereby  the  bones  and  ligaments 
become  stretched,  weakened  and  displaced, 
and  the  foot  becomes  flattened  and  more 
elongated— in  other  words  the  person  be- 
comes flat-footed,  and  looses  the  elasticity 
and  strength  of  step,  and  grace  of  moticm 
which  nature  designed  in  the  construction 
of  the  arch.  People  with  high  arched  feet 
walk  easier,  more  graceful  and  with  much 
less  fatigue  than  those  with  flat  feet.  A 
depression  of  the  natural  arch  of  the  foot 
will  often  increase  its  length  from  a  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

High  heeled  shoes  weaken  the  ankles  and 
jilace  them  in  a  condititm  to  be  easily 
"turned"— sprained,  with  the  slightest  mis- 
step. The  injuries  sustained  from  their 
use,  will  be  i)ermanent,  and  productive  of 
very  disagreeable  conseiiuences  in  after 
life,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  a  prema- 
ture tottering  of  age.  There  is  neither  beau- 
ty, nor  comliness  nor  comfort  in  the  fash- 
ion, the  effects  of  which  are  alrea<ly  plainly 
seen  in  the  altered  gait  of  many  liidies  which 
we  meet  upon  the  streets  of  this  city. 
The  natural  elasticity  of  step  is  fast  giving 
way  to  the  tottering  gait,  so  conspicuous 
in  Chinese  females.  The  heel,  as  usually 
worn,  is  at  least  twice  as  high  as  it  sliould 
be,  and  the  surface  of  the  same  not  more 
than  half  what  is  required  to  give  a  steady 
and  firm  sujjport  to  the  per.son. 

The  Japanese  and  some  of  the  Chinese, 
who  follow  a  similar  fashion  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  shoe  heels,  have  at  least 
sense  enough  to  make  the  heels  broad,  so 
as  to  give  a  comparatively  firm  tread,  and 
prevent  the  straining  and  weakening  effect 
l)roduced  upon  the  ankles  by  the  "pointed" 
heels  which  seem  to  be  so  attractive  to  our 
American  ladies. 

■  Ln-EK  AS  Food.— We  cannot  too  strongly 
denounce  the  use  of  liver  and  kidneys  as 
food  for  man.  These  organs  are  con.stantly 
charged  with  the  worn  out,  excrementi- 
tivas  matters  of  the  system,  the  presence 
of  which,  when  rightly  iinderstood,  are 
disgustingly  oticnsive  to  the  taste.  Their 
presence  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the.se 
l)ortions  of  an  animal  are  always  the  parts 
first  subject  to  decomposition.  They  make 
very  good  food  for  hens  and  dogs;  but  for 
man — never! 


How  TO  Behove  Haik  fbom  the  Person 
— A  correspondent  asks  the  Herald  of 
Hi-.iiUh  how  hair  can  be  removed  perma- 
nently, and  remarks,  "I  have  been  told  to 
pull  it  out;  but  it  grows  in  about  as  fast 
as  1  pull  it  out."  The  Herald  answers  as 
follows:  "The  least  injurious  way  is  to 
continue  pulling  it  out,  until  the  glands 
about  the  root  become  so  weakened  as  to 
be  unable  to  replenish  it.  Two  or  three 
times  pulling  it  out  will  be  sutKcient  with 
some,  while  others  may  have  to  repeat  it 
half  a  dozen  times  or  more." 


Husbands  ought  to  "  keep  out  of  the 
kitchen."  A  husband  who  did  not,  writes 
tlins  of  the  conse(iueuces:  "  I  found  faillt, 
some  time  ago,  with  Maria  Ann's  custard 
])ie,  and  tried  to  tell  her  how  my  mother 
made  pie.  Maria  made  i\\v.  pie  after  my  re- 
cipe. It  lasted  longer  than  any  other  pie 
we  ever  hiul  Maria  set  it  <jn  the  tal)l(; 
every  day  for  dinner,  and  you  see  I  could 
not  eat  it  because  I  forgot  to  tell  her  to  put 
in  any  eggs  or  shortening.  I  was  econom- 
ical, but  in  a  tit  of  generosity  I  stole  it  from 
the  panti-y  and  gave  it  to  a  little  boy  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  boy's  funeral  was  large- 
ly attended  by  his  former  i)lay mates.  I  did 
not  go  myself." — Wcsterti  Home. 


Buckwheat   Cakes  —Are    they  Whole- 
some ? 

It  is  very  common  to  class  buckwheat 
cakes,  in  reference  to  digestibility,  with 
"flannel  cakes,"  which  are  made  of  wheat 
flour;  biit  they  differ  materially.  There  is 
an  instinct  that  gives  relish  to  buckwheat 
in  cold  weather,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  that  descrijjtion  of  flour  gives  out 
more  heal  to  the  body,  while  wheat  gives 
more  nutriment  and  less  heat.  The  stom- 
ach will  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat, for  it  is  lighter  and  .spongy,  and  the 
gastric  juice  readily  i^ermeates  the  pulpy 
mass  and  gives  it  easy  digestion.  It  can- 
not assume  the  doughy  toughness  that 
makes  wheateu  cakes  so  hard  to  digest.  To 
mix  wheat-flour  with  buckwheat,  is  to  take 
away  the  best  properties  of  buckwheat 
cakes.  No  other  cake  can  be  eaten  hot 
from  the  griddle  without  injurious  efiects 
akin  to  those  of  hot  bread.  While  buck- 
wheat cakes  are  undoubtedly  wholesome, 
their  deficiency  of  gluten  requires  that  we 
do  not  make  our  meals  exclusively  of  them. 

In  California  we  produce  buckwheat  of 
superior  quality,  and  on  Sherman  Island, 
for  instance,  three  (!rops  a  year  can  be 
grown.  Now  this  meal  is  peculiarly  suit- 
alile  to  the  people  of  the  Bay  district,  at 
all  seasons.  Heat-making  food  is  never 
objectionable  in  that  locality,  and  we  eat 
meat  enough  to  supjjly  all  the  strength  we 
need.  Buckwheat  cakes,  not  alloyed  with 
wheat-flour,  are  therefore  healthful  here, 
and  in  all  cool  climates,  at  all  seasons, 
when  taken  in  moderation. 


Poisoned  Tarlatan.— A  lady  in  Berlin 
bought  six  yards  of  green  tarlatan  for  a 
ball  dress  for  her  daughter.  The  mother, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  dress,  and  the 
daughter  who  wore  it,  at  the  same  time  fell 
dangerously  sick  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death.  The  medical  adviser  of  the 
family  at  once  discovered  poisoning  by  ar- 
senic. The  green  dress  was  chemii-ally 
analyzed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  color- 
ing contained  thirteen  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 
The  meri-hant  was  summoned  before  the 
criminal  court;  but  he  was  acquitted,  for 
the  reason  that  he  could  prove  he  had  ad- 
vised the  jnirchasers  of  the  j>oisonous 
quality  of  the  color  used  to  tint  the  tarla- 
tan. 


Curing  Meat.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  thoughts  of  almost  every  farmer 
naturally  turn  more  or  less  to  the  processes 
of  curing  moat  for  the  winter's  u.so.  Most 
farmers  have  a  pig  or  two  to  salt  down,  and 
some  have  mutton  or  beef,  and  the  (piality 
of  the  meat  which  is  to  furnish  food  for 
the  family,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
way  in  wliicli  it  is  cured.  There  are  vari- 
ous modes  of  curing  meat,  but  one  of  the 
be.st,  perhaps,  is  that  suggested  by  the 
Germantown  Telegraph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  tjike  one  and  a 
half  i)ounds  of  salt,  half  a  jxjund  of  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
potash.  In  this  ratio  the  pickle  to  be  in- 
creased to  any  quantity  desired.  Let  these 
be  boiled  together  until  all  the  dirt  from 
the  sugar  rises  to  the  top  and  is  slummed 
off.  Then  tlirow  it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and 
when  cold,  pour  it  over  your  beef  or  pork, 
to  remain  the  usual  time,  say  four  or  Ave 
weeks.  The  meat  must  be  well  covered 
with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put  down 
for  at  least  two  days  after  killing,  during 
which  time  it  should  be  slightly  s])rinkled 
with  ])Owdered  saUpetre,  which  removes 
all  th(!  surface  blood,  etc.,  leaving  the 
meat  fresh  and  clean.  Some  omit  boiling 
the  pickle,  and  find  it  to  answer  well; 
though  the  ojieration  of  boiling  purities 
the  ])ickle  by  throwing  ott'  the  dirt  always 
to  be  found  in  salt  and  sugar. 

If  this  receipt  is  projjcrly  tried  it  will 
never  be  abandoned.  There  is  none  that 
surijass  it,  if  so  good. 

How  T(j  Cure  a  Cold. — The  Herald  of 
Health  says:— Ui^on  tlio  tirst  indication  that 
you  have  taken  a  cold.  Stop  eating  until 
the  cold  is  eased;  drink  freely  of  cold 
water;  induce  a  free  perspiration  over  the 
whole  body,  either  by  exercise,  vajjor  or 
hot  water  bath,  or  by  going  to  bed  and 
covering  np  warm;  breathe  all  the  jjure  air 
you  can.  In  most  cases  a  cold  will  yield 
to  this  treatment  in  12  hours,  or  at  most 
in  24. 


Household  Receipts. 

How  TO  Cook  Dried  Beef. — Place  the 
boef,  nicely  shaved  ofl',  in  a  frying-pan,  with 
butter  enough  to  fry  it;  let  it  fry  until  a  lit- 
tle browned,  then  sprinkle  in  dry  flour,  as 
much  as  you  would  take  were  yoii  going  to 
mix  it  with  water;  let  it  brown  l)ut  take 
great  care  not  to  burn  it.  When  browned 
sulKciontly,  add  cream  or  milk  enough  to 
make  a  gravy;  let  it  boil  al'ew  moments,  add 
a  little  butter  and  pepper  and  it  is  done. 

Some  very  frequently  boil  eggs  and  cut 
them  up  lengthwise,  and  lay  them  around 
on  the  meat  after  it  is  ])oured  on  the  platter. 
This  makes  a  very  i)rett3' and  palatable  dish, 
and  with  some  nice  mashed  potato,  and 
sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  with  sugar, 
and  just  a  trifle  of  vinegar  poured  over  them, 
supplies  a  very  good  breakfast. 

Another  way  to  cook  dried  beef  is  to  cut 
uji  a  sausage  in  slici^s  and  fry  until  there  is 
enough  fat  tried  out  to  fry  the  meat;  then 
jjut  in  the  beef,  and  proceed  just  as  for  fry- 
ing in  butter,  using  water  instead  of  milk 
or  cream  for  the  gravy.  This  gives  an  ex- 
cellent flavor  unless  sausage  is  disliked. 

To  Make  Sausaoes. — Thirty  pounds  of 
choi)ped  meat;  eight  ounces  salt;  two  and 
one-fourth  ounces  i)ej)i)er;  two  teacups  of 
sweet  marjoram.  Pass  the  two  last  through  a 
fine  sieve.  If  you  prefi;r  it,  thyme  and  sum- 
mer savory  may  be  substituted  for  the  lat- 
ter. 

Soda  Biscuits. — One  poundof  flour,  two 
tea-si)ooufuls  of  cream  of  tartar  into  the 
flour  dry;  disolve  the  soda  in  a  little  milk; 
wet  the  whole  with  milk,  making  it  sutK- 
ciently  stiff" to  mould  into  biscuits. 

Indian  Cake. — One  cup  Indian  meal 
with  one  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs;  one  table- 
spoonful  sugar,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

('ream  Pie. — One  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  sweet  milk ;  add 
to  this,  when  mixed  together,  two  teasi)oon8 
cream  tartar  rubb(>d  in  three  cups  of  flour, 
and  bak(!  in  three  jelly  cake  tins. 

The  C'ream  for  the  inside  of  the  Pie. — One 
one-half  cups  milk;  when  boiling  add  seven 
teiwpoons  cornstarch,  wet  with  cold  milk; 
let  it  scald  a  moment,  then  add  two  well 
beaten  eggs ;  swe(>teu  to  taste,  and  flavor  with 
lemon  or  vanilla. 

Split  the  cakes  when  cold,  spread  them 
with  the  cream,  and  put  together  again  like 
jelly  cake. 

A  Pink-Colored  Pancake. — Boil  a  large 
beet  root  tender,  and  beat.it  fine  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar,  then  add  the  yolk  of  four  eggs, 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  three  spoonfuls 
of  good  croim, sweeten  it  for  your  taste ;  grate 
in  half  a  nutmeg  and  jiut  in  a  glass  of  Vn-an- 
dy;  beat  them  all  together  half  an  hour;  fry 
them  in  butter,  and  garnish  them  with  green 
sweetmeats,  preserved  apricots,  or  green 
sprigs  of  myrtle.  It  is  a  pretty  corner  dish 
for  either  dinner  or  supper. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

To  Fix  Drawings  and  Designs. — It  may 
be  useful  to  designers  and  others  to  know 
that  pencil  and  chalk  drawings  can  lie  set 
by  washing  them  over  with  water  in  which 
isinglass  or  any  colorless  size  has  been  dis- 
solved; it  may  be  necessary,  after  the  first 
coat  is  dry  to  go  over  it  with  a  second  coat. 
When  this  wash  is  ])erfectly  dry,  the  work 
may  be  varnished  with  one  or  two  coats  of 
a  white  spirit  varnish,  or  what  is  perhaps 
preferable,  a  varnish  of  equal  parts  of  Can- 
ada balsam  and  spirits  of  turpentine;  this 
last  varnish  will  produce  a  beautiful 
gloss  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  stand  washing  with  soap  and  water. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  apply  the  isin- 
glass solution  very  gently,  and  not  go  over 
any  part  a  second  time  until  the  first  coat 
shall  be  ])erfectly  dry,  otherwise  the  lines 
of  the  work  may  be  disturbed.  It  is  also 
net^essiiry  to  keep  the  work  from  the  dust, 
or  particles  may  adhere  to  the  lines  and 
mar  the  beauty  oftlie  work;  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  brushes  perfectly  clean. 

How  TO  Treat  a  Burning  Chimney.- — 
Salt  for  ExTiNCiuisuiNC*  Fire. — If  it  is 
desired  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  a  chimney 
which  has  been  lighted  by  a  fire  in  the  tire- 
place,  shut  all  the  doors  of  the  a])artment 
so  as  to  prevent  any  current  of  air  up  the 
chimney,  then  throw  a  few  handsfuls  of 
common  tine  salt  upon  the  fire,  which  will 
immediately  extinguish  the  same.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  is,  that  in  the  process  of 
burning  the  salt,  muratic  acid  gas  is  evolv- 
ed, which  is  a  prompt  extingui.sher  of  fire. 

A  sea-weei>,  Ijolongingto  the  same  genos 
as  the  Irish  Moss  found  abundantly  on  the 
coast  of  France,  is  now  used  in  that  coun- 
ti-y  for  clarifying  beer,  as  being  much  more 
economical,  and  better  suited  to  the  purpose 
than  gelatin. 


Life  Thoughts. 

Not  to  hear  conscience  is  the  way  to  si- 
lence it. 

One  hour  to-day  is  worth  two  to-mor- 
row. 

You  never  lose  by  doing  a  good  turn. 

The  beauty  of  holiness,  like  the  sun,  is 
.seen  by  its  own  light. 

Slander  injures  threefold — him  that  ut- 
ters, him  that  is  attacked,  and  him  that 
hearkens. 

Virtue  shines,  though  contem})tibly  clad, 
and  is  recognized  and  resjjccted  by  noble 
minds. 

A  man  that  hoards  riches  and  enjoys 
them  not  is  like  an  ass  that  carries  gold 
and  eats  thistles. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  menial  office 
when  you  put  a  true  man  into  it.  A  me- 
nial office  is  an  office  with  a  mean  man  in 
it;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  ia 
a  king's  office  or  a  scavenger's  office. 

Hope  is  the  last  thing  that  dies  in  a  man, 
and  although  it  may  often  deceive  us  in 
the  ji)urney  of  life,  yet  it  conducts  us  along 
an  easier  and  more  pleasant  path  to  our 
journey's  end. 

Cherish  thy  mother;  brief,  perchance, 
the  time  may  be  that  she  may  claim  the 
care  she  gave. 

Depend  upon  yourself;  riding  uj)on  the 
shoulders  of  another  is  dangerous  and  fool- 
ish. If  you  are  not  cast  oS"  into  a  disa- 
greeable i»lace,  you  may  be  let  down  in  a 
very  ugly  manner,  when  you  least  exjject 
it. 

To  be  free  from  desire  is  money;  to  be 
free  frt)m  the  rage  of  perpetually  buying 
something  new  is  a  certain  revenue;  to  be 
content  with  what  we  })ossess  constitutes 
the  greatest  and  most  certain  of  riches. 

Whenever  you  buy  or  sell,  let  or  hire, 
make  a  clean  bargain,  and  never  trust  to 
"We  shan't  disagree  about  trifles." 

Conversation  is  the  daughter  of  rea- 
soning, the  mother  of  knowledge,  the 
breath  of  the  soul,  the  commerce  of  hearts, 
the  bond  of  friendship,  the  nourishment 
of  content  and  the  occui>ation  of  men  of 
wit. 

Value  no  man  for  his  ojjinicm,  but  es- 
teem him  a<'c-ording  as  his  life  corresponds 
with  the  rules  of  piety  and  justice.  A 
man's  actions,  not  his  conceptions,  render 
him  valuable. 

No  cause  has  ever  been  noble  enough 
wholly  to  enoble  fight,  for  selti.shness  has 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  imiicUing 
forces. 


The  Industry  of  Interest. 

No  blister,  says  Beecher,  draws  sharper 
than  interest  does.  Of  all  Industries 
none  is  compai-able  to  that  of  interest.  -,  It 
works  all  day  and  night,  in  fair  weather 
and  foul.  It  has  no  sound  in  its  footstejjs, 
but  travels  fast.  It  gnaws  at  a  man's  sub- 
stance with  invisible  teeth.  It  binds  in- 
dustry with  its  tilm,  as  a  fly  is  bound  in  a 
si)ider's  web.  Debts  roll  a  man  over  and 
over,  binding  hand  and  foot,  and  letting 
him  hang  upon  the  fatal  mesh  until  long- 
legged  interest  devours  him.  There  is  but 
one  thing  on  a  farm  like  it,  and  that  is  the 
Canada  thistle,  which  swarms  new  plants 
every  time  you  break  its  roots,  whose  blos- 
soms are  prolific,  and  every  flower  the 
father  of  a  million  seeds.  ^  Every  leaf  is  an 
awl,  every  branch  a  spear,  and  every  plant 
like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field  of 
them  like  an  armed  host.  The  whole  plant 
is  a  torment  and  vegetable  curse.  And  yet 
a  farmer  hail  better  make  his  bed  of  Canada 
thistles  than  to  attempt  to  be  at  ease  upon 
interest. 


Be  Social  at  Home. 

Be  Social  at  Home. — Let  parents  talk 
much  and  talk  well  at  home.  A  father 
who  is  habitually  silent  in  his  own  house, 
maybe  in  many  respects  a  wise  man;  but 
he  is  not  wi.se  in  his  silence.  We  some- 
times see  panmts,  who  are  the  life  of  every 
comjjany  which  they  enter,  dull,  silent,  un- 
interesting at  home  among  the  children. 
If  they  have  not  mental  activity  and  men- 
tal stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  them  first 
provide  for  their  own  household.  Ireland 
exjjorts  beef  and  wheat,  and  lives  on  pota- 
toes; and  they  fare  as  poorly  who  reserve 
their  social  chai'ms  for  companions  abroad, 
and  keep  their  dullness  for  home  consump- 
tion. It  is  better  to  instruct  children  and 
make  them  hajjpy  at  home,  than  it  is  to 
charm  strangers  or  amuse  friends.  A  si- 
lent home  is  a  dull  place  for  j'oung  peo- 
ple— a  place  from  which  they  will  escape 
if  they  can.  They  will  talk  or  think  of  be- 
ing "  shut  up"  tLere;  and  the  youth  who 
does  not  love  home  is  in  danger. 
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ANGLEWORMS-BY  JOSH    BILLINGS. 

Angleworms  are  of  artli,  arthy,  and 
crawl  for  a  living.  They  live  in  i-icb 
ground — ground  that  won't  raise  angle- 
worms, won't  raise  anything  else;  and 
where  angleworms  rejoiee,  corn  is  sure  to 
be  "bully."  If  you  want  your  angle- 
worms of  enny  size,  you  minure  your 
sile.  There  aiii't  nothing  on  arth  more 
miserable  tew  ponder  over  and  weep  about 
than  a  half-starved  angleworm.  Angle- 
worms are  a  sure  crop  on  good  sile,  and 
handy  tew  hoe,  for  they  plant  and  harvest 
themselves. 

They  don't  take  up  much  room  in  the 
ground,  and  are  az  kind  to  children  az  a 
piece  of  red  tajje. 

It  is  sed  by  the  natiiralists  that  angleworm 
ile  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  will  cure 
a  man  of  the  lies.  I  don't  beleave  this,  un- 
less it  kills  the  man.  Death  is  the  only 
reliable  heal  for  lying  that  has  been  dis- 
covered yet.  When  lieing  gets  into  a 
man's  bk  od  the  only  way  to  get  it  out  is 
to  drain  him  dry. 

Angleworms  are  used  as  an  article  of 
diet  to  catch  fish  with;  they  are  handy  tew 
put  onto  a  hook,  and  handy  tew  take  oi)h 
again,  as  anybody  knows  who  has  straddled 
a  saw-log  and  fi;-ihed  for  daice  all  day  long, 
Sunday,  in  a  milljjond. 

Old  fishermen  alwus  carry  their  worms 
in  their  mouth. 

Angleworms  live  in  a  round  hole,  which 
they  fit  like  a  gimblet,  and  are  different 
from  all  other  creepers  that  I  know  ov,  for 
they  alwuz  back  into  their  holes. 

Here  the  natural  angleworm  ends. 


The  ocean  cables  which  have  been  in- 
jured, causing  the  scarcity  of  news  at  pres- 
ent from  Europe,  are  those  laid  in  1865  and 
1866.  The  French  cable  is  now  the  only 
means  of  communication  across  the  ocean. 
When  the  injured  wires  will  be  repaired  is 
doubtful.  The  N.  Y.  World  has  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Cyrus  Field  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Field  negatived  the  idea  of  laying  a 
new  cable,  the  exjienses  being  too  large. 
The  cable  of  1865  was  £600,000  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  that  of  1866  was 
.'1;600,000.  The  three  cable  systems  cost 
£19,000,000  in  gold.  The  dividends  are 
small.  Low  rates  have  not  brought  a  cor- 
resjionding  increase  of  business,  and  very 
likely  the  companies  will  not  return  to 
their  former  lowest  tariff.  There  is  more 
telegraphic  communication  between  New 
York  and  Boston  than  between  Europe  and 
America. 


Ten  Fbiends. — "I  wish  that  I'd  good 
friends  to  hold  me  on  in  life!"  cried  lazy 
Dennis,  with  a  yawn.  "Good  friends! 
why,  you've  ten!"  re^jlied  his  master. 
"I'm  sure  I've  not  half  so  many,  and  those 
that  I  have  are  too  poor  to  heli>  me." 
"Count  your  fingers,  my  boy,"  cried  his 
master.  Dennis  looked  down  on  his  big, 
strong  hands.  "Count  thumbs  and  all," 
added  the  master.  "I  have — there  are 
ten,"  said  the  lad.  "Then  never  say  that 
you  have  not  ten  good  friends,  able  to  heli) 
you  on  in  life.  Try  what  those  true  friends 
can  do  before  you  go  grumbling  and  fret- 
ting because  you  do  not  get  help  from 
others." 


Wild  Oats  have  been  described  as  a  crop 
that  is  generally  sown  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five.  The  harvest  sets  in  about 
ten  years  after,  and  is  commonly  found  to 
consist  of  a  broken  constitution,  two  weak 
legs,  a  bad  cough,  and  a  large  trunk  filled 
with  small  phials  and  patent  medicines. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  the  yield  pays  for 
the  time  and  labor  expended  in  the  culti- 
vation. 


WIESTER    &  CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  BOXJOHT  A.]Xr>  SOLD  OIV  COlMCiyLISSlSIOlV. 


?  •-.^'<^>TO's    Coiiibinatioix    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  iudispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
s', any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  oranyoth- 
r  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
tretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
.  uswers  the  duuble  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

r».  Davis'  "V\^ire  and  Picket  Fence. 

Although  about  t  wo  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  TTnited  States 
ithin  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  GENEEAL  FAKM  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  his  isaVir- 
inia  invention,  an  d  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three 
men  can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times 
when  you  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE 
FARM  RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  m  good 
style  within  thivtv  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this 
State  and  Oreg  .11.'    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

IVe>v  Gras  Lig-lit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Factory,  making  its  own  gas  iis  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 


Hay    Press. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.    Presses  furnished  at  manufac- 
toi-y  cost  to  parties  buying  Comity  or  State  Rights.    The  promts  on  a  few  Presses  will 
faa.     piiy  for  a  coimty  Eight. 

"WIESTIi'R    &;    CO., 

17  New  Montjtomery  Street,  (Grimd  Holell,  Suu  Frsmclsco. 


Something  New  in  Photography. — A 
photographer  of  Stockholm,  C.  J.  Malm- 
berg,  has  received  a  patent  for  a  new  dis- 
covery, which  he  calls  iihototy^^hy.  He 
tran.sfers  photographs  on  metallic  plates, 
and,  by  means  of  printing  colors,  can  print 
them  on  paper,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 

Epitaph. 
Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man ; 
Heaven  works  a  wonder   for   us  now 
then. 


and 


Ekputation  is  what  men  and  women 
think  of  us.  Character  is  what  God  and 
angels  know  of  us. 


It  is  well  enough  to  call  a  man  a  "lucky 
dog,"  but  to  call  him  a  pui^py  or  a  whelp 
generally  creates  a  muss. 

MoRMONiSM  has  not  inapi)ropriately  been 
termed  "mixed  husbandry." 
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The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar  California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year, 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  g  16.00  ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00  ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


published    by 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bound  Volumes.— Six  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  #3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 


THE  und  'rsigTied  hav- 
ing purchased  of  the  Pa- 
tentees, WIRTS  &  SWIFT, 
of  Hudson.  Michigan, 
their  right  to  this  mill, 
Patented  June  22d,  1869, 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utsh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 
Faemi'ks,  MiI/LEKS  and 
GnAiN  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PRGVEMENTS  OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-chi.ss 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  has 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  differ- 
ent seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical manner, placing  them 
in  their  different  compart- 
ments ill  the  mill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mivslard,  Grass  Seed, 
HarUy  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing   two   distinct    quali- 
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Travelers'  Guide. 


Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Time  Schedule,  December  5,  1870. 


EASTWARD. 


San  Francisco 

Oakland 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Marysville 

Chico 


Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 


i;ed  Whlat,  and  all  the 
I,  By  the  use  of  this 
will  be  saved  to   the 


ties  of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  superior,  large  plump  and  perfect  kenn  In  f"r  i 
small  and  cut  kernals,  suih  as  merchantable  wheat  is  deposited  m  another  C(ini|iartiiir 
Mdl  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  m  the  common  mill, 
fanner,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernais  will  never  gernianate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possess  all  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigun  State  Fair  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  22,  and  23,  18(ill.  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  Fnited  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduceii 
on  the  Paeitic  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  25  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill,  1.5  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  saloon  favorable  terms.    For  ftirther  particulars  apply  to 

Uvai-3m  'Ja.  STOKE.  4»»  BiiUei-y  .Street,  San  Frunclnco. 
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WESTWARD. 


Ogden 

Kelton 
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Carl  in 
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Leave 


Express 
Train 
Daily. 
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8.45  A  M 
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4.0.5  P  m 
1.00  AM 
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Through  Tickets  to  all  Principal  Cit 
at  the  Company's  Offices. 

es  in  Europe  for  sale 
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Local  Trains. 
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3.28 

9.00 
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4.00      ■■ 
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9.00      " 
10.00      " 
11.00      " 
12.00   M. 
2.00  P.  M. 
3.00      " 
4.00      " 
.5.20      " 
6..50  P.  M. 
From 

ALAMEDA. 
B  4.42  A.  M. 
B  7.36      " 
E  9.06      " 
B  9.36      " 
El  1.36      " 
1.3.5  P.  M. 
4.05      '• 

E  Sundays  only, 

C  To  Fruit  Vale  only. 


From 

BROOKLYN. 

B  5.25  A.  M. 

B  6.40  " 
7.50  " 
8..50  " 
9.50      " 

11..50      " 

2..50  P.  M. 

.5.10      " 
6.40  P.  M. 
From 

HAVWABDS. 
B  3.4.5  A.  M. 
B  7.00      •• 
E  8.30      " 
B  9.00      ■• 
E 11.00      " 

3.25  P.  M. 


A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ag't,  Sac. 


The  following  time  will  take  effect 
Sitturday October  1,  1870 

OOTNO  X'ORTH— Tijiii.T  (SuNnArs  Excepted). 


iSew  vvorlu 

Leaves 
-5.  Francisco. 


Trains 
Arrive  at 
Calistoga. 


Trains 

Arrive  at 

Sacramento, 


Trains 
Arrive  at 
Marysville. 


8:01)  A.  M. 
4:00  p.  M, 

1       12:45  A.M.      1       12:30  A.M. 
1        8:15  P.  M.      1        8:20  p.  m. 

2:15  p.  M. 
9:30  p.  M. 

ON    SONUAYS. 

8:30  A.  M. 

1      12:au  p,  M.      1        1:U0  p.  «t. 

5:00  p.  M 

GOING  SOUTH— Daily  (Su^D»ys  Exckpted). 


Train 

Leave 

Maryville. 


Trains 

Leave 

Calistoga. 


Trains 
Leave 

Sacramento. 


New  World 

Arrives  at 
S,  Francisco 


6:(I0  A.  M. 
1:00  P.  M. 

1       7:.Wa.  M.       1       7:15  A.M. 
2:30  p.m.       I       3:15  p.m. 

1      10:30  A.  M. 
1        7:30  p.m. 

ON    SUNDAYS. 

10:15  A    M. 

1       .1:iiO  p.  M         1       2:30  P   M. 

1        7:00  P   M. 

KtrS  lor  saie  at  .ild  Mnrngomerv  .street,  or  up  board 
■iteaincrNew  World       R.  S.  MATTI.-^ON,  .Superintendent. 

N.  B.— Branch  office  of  Western   Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Front  and  Vallcjo  street  wharf. 
L.'C.  FOWLER.  General  freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 
,  Valleio  October  i,  1870.  13v20-ly 


agjentjss  wanted 

FOR 

ZelFs  ^ew  Encyclopedia. 

This  work,  the  Best,  the  Latest,  and  the  Choairest  ever 
published.     It  is  not  only  a 

COMVLETE     ENCYCI.OF.^5niA, 

Freshly  written,  and   up  with  the  times,  but  is  also 

a  thorough  and  complete 

Lexicon,  a,  iiav.vtfv  of   (he  World,  a 

tiloteriiphtciil,    Itihiieul,    I  eeul 

and  Medical   ]>tc(i<»nary. 

And  the  only  book  ever  published  containing  all  thesa 
Kub.jocts,  with  2,000  Engravings.  This  really  wonderful 
work  is  to  render  readily  accessible  reliable  information 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  No  human  being  could 
he  found  to  whom  it  would  not  prove  invaluable.  It 
iniuutely  desirilii'S  every  disease  Hesh  is  heir  to;  ex- 
pliiiiis  every  legal  term  or  phrase;  gives  the  geography 
of  the  entire  world:  acquaints  you  with  all  noted  men 
and  women  living  or  dead;  describes  every  country,  city 
and  town:  defines  every  word  in  use  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;pictures  the  birth-place  and  gives  portraits  of  many 
distinguished  personages;  teaches  the  correct  pronunci^ 
ation  of  proper  names;  is  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
all  nations;  a  biblical  dictionary;  describes  every  ani- 
mal known  to  exist;  acquaints  you  with  authors,  sculp- 
tors, travellers,  warriors,  painters,  divines,  historians, 
naturalists,  etc.,  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  speaks  of 
all  the  battles  and  heroes  of  the  late  war;  and  explores 
the  whole  vast  vegetable  kingdom.  ^^„,^^,^  ,  ,,^  ^,„ 
AGENTS  WANTED.— Apply  to  F.  DEWING  h  CO.,  .'542 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents  for  the 
Pacific  States,  and  Territories,  19v21 
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SEi\^S0f\8LE     AaT'CLES. 


I.  N.  HOAQ,  Editor,  Sacbamknto. 


THE  RAINY  SEASONS  FOR  TWENTY- 
ONE  YEARS. 

The  qnestion  as  to  -wliether  we  will  have 
sufficient  rain  to  ensure  crops  the  present 
season  ia  becoming  one  of  intense  interest 
to  the  entire  people  of  California.  The 
very  small  amount  of  rainfall  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  unusually  i)rotractecl 
spell  of  cold  and  frosty  weather  which  we 
hatl  during  the  hitter  part  of  December,  it 
must  be  confessed,  afl'ord  very  good  reason 
for  the  fear  now  pervading  all  classes  of 
the  comuuinity  upon  this  subject.  "While 
almost  all  entertain  fears  in  the  premises, 
still  very  few  of  us  can  give  a  good  reason 
for  such  fear,  l)ased  upon  individual  recol- 
lections of  the  past.  Indeed,  very  many 
seem  to  believe  that  the  past  seasons  in 
California  can  in  no  respect  be  relied  upon 
as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  those  of 
the  future.  We  believe  differently.  We 
think  the  seasons  in  California,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  are  as  uniform  as  in 
most  other  countries,  and  we  think  the 
careful  observer  can  as  correctly  judge  of 
what  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, here,  as  in  any  other  country;  and  if 
he  -will,  can  govern  his  business  accord- 
ingly. Of  course  we  are  all  liable  to  err; 
but  all  human  knowledge  is  made  up  of 
observations  and  exi)crienoes  of  the  past, 
and  these  observations  and  exi)eriences  are 
the  only  basis  we  have  upon  which  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  future — as  well  as  to  the 
weather  as  to  other  matters.  At  this  par- 
ticular time  we  would  therefore  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following: 
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there  is  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  amount  of  rain  falling  be/ore  the  first  of 
January  of  each  year,  and  the  whole 
amount  for  the  season  of  the  correspond- 
ing years.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1852- 
3,  the  rainfall  before  the  first  of  January- 
was  19.413  inches,  and  the  whole  amount 
for  the  season  was  35.549  inches.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  year  1856-7,  the  fall  be- 
fore the  first  of  January  was  3.236  inches, 
and  the  whole  fall  for  the  season  was  only 
10.443  inches;  and  in  18G3-4  the  fall  before 
the  fir.st  of  January  was  3.308  inches,  and 
that  of  the  season  7.868. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  there  has 
been  but  one  year  inj  the  whole  time,  cov- 
ered by  the  above  table,  in  which  the  rain- 
fall before  the  first  of  January  was  less 
than  that  of  the  present  season  to  that 
time.  That  year,  1850-1,  was  the  most  re- 
markable we  have  ever  had.  Before  the 
first  of  January  there  were  but  two 
sjirinkles,  and  for  the  whole  season  but 
4.710  inches. 

This  season  we  had  before  January  first 
but  1.575  inches.  Taking  the  past  for  our 
giiide,  we  must  confess  that  the  fear,  so 
universal,  seems  to  be  well  founded.  This 
season  mm/  i)rove  an  exception,  and  we 
most  sincerely  hope  it  will ;  but  prudence, 
at  least,  would  suggest  that  we  prejiare  for 
a  dry  season. 

"We  selected  Sacramento  as  the  location 
for  our  observation,  for  tlie  reason  that  as 
a  general  thing  the  rainfall  at  that  jjoint  is 
a  better  guide  for  that  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  State  than  any  point 
either  further  north  or  south.  We  would 
remark,  however,  that  the  rain  tlie  present 
season  seems  to  have  been  more  abundant 
in  many  other  portions  of  the  State  than  at 
Sacramento. 


ble  piece  of  property  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital  city.  The  southern  half  of 
the  enclosed  grounds  the  society  holds  un- 
der a  lease  of  ninety  nine  years — but  will 
probably  soon  become  the  owner  in  fee  of 
that  also. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year,  including  $2,883  of  an  unexpended 
appropriation,  were  $36,682  08.  The  ex- 
penditures exclusive  of  purchase  money  of 
park  were  $34,675.68.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  is  $2,006.40.  This  is  truly  a  good 
showing  and  we  confidently  expect  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  society  in  systematizing 
the  industries  and  develoi)ing  the  resources 
of  our  State. 


FARMERS'  GARDENS 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.-ITS  PROSPERTY. 

One  of  the  good  omens  for  agriculture  in 
California  is  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Financial- 
ly this  society  is  on  an  excellent  footing. 
In  this  resjiect  it  is  now  in  condition  to  jier- 
form,  for  the  agi'icultural  industries  of  the 
State,  all  the  offices  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  such  societies  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  We  are  assured 
l)y  the  officers  of  the  society  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  thoroughly  revise  the  present 
premium  list  and  adapt  it  to  the  existing 
wants  and  circumstances  of  all  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  The  list  so  revised,  in- 
creased and  improved  will  be  published 
early,  and  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  other  States  and  territories  of  the 
coast,  so  that  all  can  prepare  their  i)roducts 
for  exhibition  at  the  Fair  of  1871 — which 
it  is  intended  to  make  superior  to  any  Fair 
ever  held  on  the  coast — and  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial exhibit  of  all  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  give  them  ample  means  for  accomo- 
dating, in  an  advantageous  manner,  a  full 
competition  exhibition  of  samx^les  of  the 
])roducts  of  every  industry  on  the  coast. 
Nothing  short  of  such  iiu  exhibition,  as  we 
are  told,  will  fill  the  ijrogramme  already 
adopted  by  the  managers. 

By  the  improvements  at  the  pavilion, 
made  the  past  season,  the  society  now  have 
two  grand  halls,  each  135  by  150  feet,  be- 
sides numerous  other  rooms  and  a  commo- 
dious picture  gallery.  At  the  cattle 
gi'ounds  the  stalls  have  all  been  raised  and 
furnished  with  permanent  roofs  and  doors. 
There  have  been  new  and  approi)riate 
stands  needed  for  judges,  reporters  and 
visitors.  The  imi)rovements  at  the  pavil- 
ion and  park  made  during  thp  past  year 
have  cost  the  society  in  round  numbers 
86,000. 

They  have   also   lately   bought  a  larger 
portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Union  Park  As- 
sociation, embracing   the   northern  half  of 
the   enclosed   grounds.     Thus  the  society 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  I  has  become  the  owner  in  fee  of  that  valua- 


There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  dislike  or 
distaste  among  farmers  generally,  and  more 
especially  among  American  farmers,  to  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens. 
There  is  probable  no  state  in  the  American 
Union  in  which  the  dislike  is  more  deej) 
seated  and  tiniversal  than  in  Catifornia. 
Our  California  farmers  are  possessed  with 
almost  an  universal  mania  for  the  cultivation 
of  broad  fields — of  extensive  farms  of  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  acres,  where  more 
phj'sical  and  less  mental  labor  is  required. 
This  system  is  more  speculative,  has 
more  excitement  in  it;  and  if  liable  to  great 
losses,  it  still,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, mat/  bring  great  gains.  This  ele- 
ment is  what  gives  it  favor  with  our  Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the 
garden  is  no  speculation.  Though  a  small- 
business,  it  is  safe  and  sure.  But  the  gar 
den,  to  be  made  successful  and  i)rofi table, 
requires  the  exercise  of  judgment,  system 
and  patience.  These,  accomjmnied  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  at  the  proper  time, 
would  secure  to  every  farmer  in  our  State, 
whether  his  farm  be  large  or  small,  a  good 
garden  from  which,  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  his  table  could  be  su]>plied  with 
an  abundance  of  the  choicest  vegetables — 
crispy  and  fresh  from  the  soil. 

What  California  farmer,  or  farmer's  wife, 
would  not  like,  in  the  early  spring,  to  be 
able  to  step  from  the  house  into  a  well  en- 
closed and  well  cultivated  vegetable  garden, 
in  which,  each  in  its  approjiriate  place, 
were  growing  luxuriously  all  the  lucious, 
early  vegetables, — such  as  lettuce,  rad- 
dishes,  peas  beets,  turnips,  onions,  jjota- 
toes,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  carrots, 
parsnips,  etc.,  etc.?  No  matter  if  a  sweet 
pea  vine,  a  honeysuckle  a  i)ink,  a  gerani; 
um  or  other  innocent  flowers  were  allowed 
a  little  share  in  such  a  garden,  in  the  stead 
of  weeds,  they  would  do  no  harm,  but  would 
add,  by  their  cheerful  presence,  to  the 
islcasurable  emotions  of  the  owner  or  other 
members  of  the  family  when  they  step  out 
to  jJiuck  some  of  the  choice,  fresh  vegeta- 
bles foi  the  breakfast  or  dinner  table. 

After  ornamenting  the  garden,  it  would 
detract  nothing  from  the  cheerfulness  and 
hai)i)iness  of  the  family  at  the  meal  if  a  few 
of  these  flowers  were  permitted  to  ornament 
the  table ;  they  might  in  this  way  i)re-occcu- 
py  the  places  in  some  young  mental  gar- 
dens that  would  otherwise  be  usuri^ed  by 
tares  and  weeds. 

We  presume  we  shall  find  no  one  to  dis- 
agree with  lis  in  theproj)osit.ion  that  every 
farmer  in  the  land  should  have  a  vegetable 
garden  attached  to  his  house;  and  we  come 
now  to  consider  the  (juestion,  suggested  in 
our  last,  "  Whether  the  grain  farmers,  in 
the  recognized  grain  districts^of  the  state  V 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  clay  or  adobe  nature, 
can  raise  good  vegetables  with  success; 
and  if  so,  what  are  tlie  conditions  necessary 
to  that  success?"  To  the  former  jxjrtion  of 
this  interrogatory  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  yes;  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  necessary  conditions. 
The  Will. 
No  man  can  succeed  in  any  business  un- 
less he  has  the  will  to  do  so.  Having  deter- 
mined that  an  object  is  worth  striving  for, 
— in  this  instance  that  a  good  garden  is 
worth  the  trouble  required  to  make  and 
maintain  it,  he  must  thoroughly  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  will  have  one, — that  he 
will,  in  the  first  place,  sot  apart  a  piece  of 


land  to  be  especially  devottid  to  the  garden 
— that  he  will  enclose  it  so  as  to  keej)  out 
stock  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  fowls.  A  high, 
tight  board  fence  would  ensure  the  double 
purjMJse  of  such  enclosure,  and  as  a  wind 
break,  which  in  mttny  i)laces  would  be  a 
great  l)enefit.  Having  determined  tliat  he 
will  devote  the  necessary  land  for  the  i>ur- 
pose,  and  that  he  will  give  to  the  garden 
the  required  time,  the  next  consideration  is 
the 

Location. 
This,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  near 
the  house.  ]\Iany  hnsure  moments  of  the; 
farmer  himself  and  of  his  boys,  and  hired 
labor  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  could 
thus  be  turned  to  good  account,  t)y  work- 
ing in  the  garden.  Many  steps  of  the 
housekeeper  would  also  be  saved  in  going 
to  and  from  th>'  garden,  to  pick  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  table  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
at  all  times  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables, 
if  in  the  garden. 

Again  a  good  vegetable  garden  attached 
to  the  house  tends  to  add  to  it  the  aj)pear- 
anee  as  well  as  the  realities  of  home.  It 
concentrates  the  home  attachments, 
strengthens  the  domestic  feelings  and 
brings  into  acti\-ity  many  of  the  finer  vir- 
tues. If  near  the  hou.se  it  will  be  under 
the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  household, 
and  will  be  a  jjleasant  resort  for  females 
and  children  of  tli(>  family;  thus  adminis- 
tering to  their  health  and  pleasure,  by  in- 
ducing exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as 
by  affording  agreeable  and  healthy  food. 
There  will  also  more  likely  be  better  taste 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  garden 
and  more  care  and  attention  bestowed  in 
keeping  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  if 
near  thehou.se;  for  the  reason  that  the  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  taste  and  pride  of  the 
wife  and  daughters  will  be  brought  into  ex- 
ercise, and  have  their  influence  over  those 
who  do  the  labor.  It  will  also  be  visitol 
by  neighbors  and  friends,  with  a  view  to 
compare  :iotes  and  make  friendly  observa- 
tions and  suggestions;  and  thus  will  bo 
kept  up  a  friendly  and  healthy  rivalry  in 
neighborhoods,  both  as  to  the  gcuieral  ar- 
rangement and  surroun  lings  of  the  house; 
and  the  (juality  and  early  maturity  of  the 
l)i-oducts  of  the  garden.  For  what  is  more 
unpleasant  to  a  fai-mer's  family  of  spiritand 
l)ride,  than  to  know  that  their  next  neigli- 
bors  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  early  lus- 
paragus,  peas,  beans,  lettuce",  etc.,  when 
theirs  wlil  not  do  to  pluck  for  days,  ami 
perhaps  weeks?  The  best  soil  for  a  vege- 
table garden  is  undoubtedly  a  deeji,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  so  composed  that  it  will  ab- 
sorb agreat  quantityof  moisture,  andallow 
it  to  pass  so  far  below  the  surface  that  it 
can  V)e  cultivated  very  soon  after  heavy 
rains,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  that 
moisture  so  it  will  keep  the  surface;  moist 
during  the  dry  .sea.son.  It  should  contain 
sufficient  miick  and  clay  to  give  it  strength 
and  durability,  and  sufficient  sand  to  pre- 
vent sun  or  surface  burning.  It  should  bo 
porous,  to  allow  the  air  to  jjenetrato  as 
deep  as  the  roots  of  vegetables  will  grow. 

We  have  ;i  great  deal  of  excellent  soil  for 
gardens  in  California.  The  land  along  the 
(■reeks  and  rivers  of  the  entire  St4ite,  rjut- 
side  of  the  mountains,  generally  called 
"  made  land,"  is  well  adajited  to  this  juir- 
pose.  Many  of  the  small  valleys  in  the 
foot  hills,  and  many  of  the  hills  themsejlves, 
contain  .soilalreiuly  i)repared  by  nature  for 
the  most  successful  cultivation  of  vegetal)le 
gardens.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  in  the  State,  however,  located  on  the 
liroad  open  i)lain,  one  elevation  al)ove  the 
immediate  ri\er  banks,  is  too  heavy,  and 
contains  too  much  clay  and  sticky  substan- 
ces for  the  successful  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  too  wet  in  the  rainy  season  and 
too  dry  and  hard  in  the  dry  season.  Such 
generally  is  tlie  character  of  the  soil  in 
what  we  have  termed  the  grain  distric-ts  of 
the  State;  While  such  soils,  ])roi)erly  culti- 
vated, are  well  aclapted  to  the  production  of 
the  small  grains,  they  require  some  artifi- 
cial manij)ulations  and  changes  to  make 
them  good  for  gai-dens.  To  show  what 
these  changes  are,  and  how  they  can  bo 
made  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next 
number  of  the  BruAL. 


Clean  up. — Hou.sckeei)ers,  gardeners, 
and  fruit  growers  will  find  plenty  of  work 
t^  occui)y  their  time  just  now.  Trim  j-our 
fruit  trees  of  all  dead  branches,  gather  up 
the  leaves  and  other  debris  that  autumn 
strews  on  the  ground,  and  make  everything 
around  and  about  you  tidy  and  comfort- 
able. A  clean  yard  or  garden  sjjeaks  vol- 
umnes  for  the  general  thrift  and  tidiness  of 
its  owner,  while  one  strewed  with  leaves 
and  other  unsightly  objects  is  equally 
suggestive  of  the  habits  of  its  owner  or 
occupant. 


January  14,  1^71]- 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  p.  m.,  Jan.  12th. 

FLOUR— Is  still  ill  good  demanfl  for  ex- 
port; while  the  demand  for  local  trade  con- 
tinues fair.  We  note  a  slight  advance  in  prices 
from  last  (juotations.  Standard  Oregon  brands 
are  <iuotable  at  $6.50@6.75;  local  brands— 
snperttne,  $.5.37@.5.62^;  extra  $G.rM(w,6.15. 
Transactions  inclnde  3,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra,  and 
12,000  qr.  sacks  Cal.  superfine,  partly  for  ex- 
port. 

WHEAT — Has  been  in  less  demand,  during 
the  past  week,  and  at  a  slight  decline,  especi- 
ally for  choice  shipping  goods.  Sales  are  re- 
ported to  the  amount  of  16,000  sacks,  at  current 
prices  for  shipping  and  milling.  We  quote  the 
range  of  all  kinds  at  $2.15@2.30;  good  to  choice 
shipping,  $2.17@2.25;  choice  milling,  f2.25@ 
2.27.  Liverpool  quotations  are  without  change 
at  lis  .5d.  New  York  rates  remain  unchanged 
— $1.62@1.65  per  bushel. 

BARLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
have  advanced  somewhat  during  the  week. 
We  quote  $1.35@1.50,  from  fair  to  choice; 
$1.45  at  close.     Sales  embrace  12,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  an  improved  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  flAO((i>,l.GO,  at 
which  prices  some  5,000  sacks  have  changed 
hands. 

CORN— May  be  quoted  at  $1.60  for  good 
yellow,  at  which  figure  125  sacks  are  reported. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $2.50@3  from 
the  wharf. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.12%. 

FEED— Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote  Hay  still  firm  at  $11@16  from  fair  to 
choice;  Straw,  $7@'J;  Bran,  $28@30;  Mid- 
dlings, $25  for  feed,  and  $35@40  per  ton  for 
fine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  has  advanced  to  $30. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $r2@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  '^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Demand  light  and  stock  large. 
We  quote  at  $1.25(8*1.60. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  still  quotable  at 
10(aa2%c. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
18(a),l'J  c;  Salted  ;  8@9c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,957  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL— We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@ 
17  %c;  very  choice,  18  %c;  burry,  aO@,12%c; 
slightly  do,  13@14c.  The  market  is  bare  of 
stock;  prices  remaining  as  last  quoted. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7%c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS— California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@,3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c. 

BEANS — Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  $2.25@2.50;  butter,  $2.25;  small  white  pink 
andred  $1.87@2.00;  pea,  $2.00  per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— The  market  is  firm  and 
(piotations  unchanged.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st   quality,  10@llc  1^  lb. 
Do  2d        do        9@10c  i^^ltx 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  %  lb. 

VEAL— From  8@  12c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  'f,  lb. 

LAMB— 10@llc.  1  lb. 

PORK— Undressed  at  5%@6%c;  dressed, 
gi-aiu  fed,  8@8%c.  1^  ft. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  small  supply,  and 
prices  slightly  advanced.  Young  Chickens,  $6@ 
7;  Hens  $7@8.5();  Roosters,  $7(5i8.00:  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@,y  1^  doz;  do  wild,  $l((/'3.00  ^  doz; 
geese,  tame;$2.50@$3  1^  pair;  wild,  $1.75Cffi.3  ^ 
doz;  tame  Turkeys,  18(5i20c  ^  lb;  Hare,  1.50 
per  doz;  Doves,  50o  do;  Quail,  $1.25@1..50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
Iresh,  in  rolls,  40@50c;  Packed  rolls,  32(V/'37% 
c;  Oregon  firkin,  20@22%c;Eastern  do,  25@ 
3'7  %c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have  been 
fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  12@15c.,  Eastern,  17c. 

yf^QOH — California  fresh,  40@45c;  Oregon, 
35c;  Cahfoinia  Lard,  ll-ft)  tins,  12@13%c; 
Oregon,  13%@14%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS— We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal  Apples,  per  box,  $1.00@$2.00;  Oregon, 
$l(7f),$2.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $40@$50;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Pears,  scarce.  Oregon  steamer  just  tele- 
gi-aj)hed,  with  apples  for  San  Francisco. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Ajiples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,.50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  has  revived  in  conse- 
((uence  of  the  late  rains,  and  dealers  are  now 
looking  forward  to  a  busy  season. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING — Are  in  moderate 
retpiest  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
50(«)52%c.  Oat  Sacks 23x40,  12%c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Sacks,  17%c.;  imitation  Dnndees,  18@ 
19  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  are  reported  firm. 
We  (piote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pi(;kets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  'f,  M, 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
.quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 


5%c;  Oregon  do,  6%c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  1.5@20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
16@:17c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  ib  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  atl3@13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%(5j.17c;  Bacon,  California,  15@ 
15%c;  Oregon  do,  16@16%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;     Oregon   do,    in  kegs,    13@13%c 


Leather  Market   Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Jan.  12. 

Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  good  and 
the  stock  on  hand  light,  on  account  of  heavy 
shipments  to  the  east.  Piices  rule  firm.  We 
quote : 

City  Tanned 26    @29 

Santa  Cruz 26    @:31 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins. — French  stocks  con- 
tinue scarce  and  high  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  exportation  from  French  ports  which  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.     We  quote : 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  Tfl  doz 75  00®inO  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  13  doz 36  00®  T.')  00 

French  Kips,  ^  lb 100®    1.30 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  80  00 

California   Calf,    ■^  Hi 100®     125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft 80®     1  00 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  i(»  ft 1  10®     1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  TH  doz    8  50®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  Ji  doz 5  .5(1®  10  50 

California  Kusset  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  50 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  ^  ft 30®        37 

Fair  Bridle,  ^  ft 33®        40 

Skirting,    1^    doz 4,50®     4  75 

Welt  Leather,  ^  side 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,    ^  foot 22®        2G 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICEa  FOR   INVOICES 

fobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  lo  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
foUowinQ  quotutiona. 

Friday,  -Jan.  13,  1871. 

IBOT.  -Duty  :  Pig,  $7  per  ton  ;  Railroad,  60c  ^  100  fts.; 
Bar,  l®l!^c  ^i  ib:  Sheet,  jiolished,  3c  ^  ft;  common, 
l)4®Hici3    ft;    Plate,  IJiic   ^    ft;   Pipe,  l>5c  i^   ft; 
Galvanized,  2)<ic  lf»  ft. 
Scotch  and  Eug.  Pig  Iron,  Tjl  ton... $34  @$35  50 

White  Pig,  ^  ton  ®  35  00 

Rehned  Bar, bad  assortment,  ^  ft..  —  03    ® 

Rehned  Bar,  good  assortment,  fi  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  04  3i® 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04  M 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04>!i®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    ®  —  05M 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05     ®  —  06  M 

Copper.— Duty  :    Sheathing,  3 )4c  1?  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 

2;<ic  Tf»  ft. 

Sheathing,  If*  ft ®  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  2'0  ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10  ®  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21  ®  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21  ®  —  22 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty  :     25  If*  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  IP  box 12  00    ® 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00  ®  10  50 

Booting  Plates 10  00  ®  10  50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  f*  ft •  ®  —  42 

Steel English  Cast  Steel,  ^ft ®  —  15 

Quicksilver.-^  ft @  —  90 

Lead.— Pig,  ^  ft —    6  @—    7 

Sheet —    9    ® 

Pipe —  10  ®  11  — 

Bar —    8  ®—    9 

Zinc. -Sheets,  -^  ft —  1054®  —  11 

Borax —  35  @  —  S8 
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San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

"IVholenttle  Price*. 

Friday.  January  1 
Flour,  Extra,  ¥  bbl (i  uu 

Do.    f^uperllne 5  UU 

r^orn  Moal,  %«  lou  lbs 2  ?.■> 

Wheat,  •p,  luu  as 2  00 

iJuts,  %<  lUu  fts 1  4U 

Barley,  "ij*  luu  lbs I  85 

Beans,  %i  luu  fts 1  Sly, 

Potatoes,^  100  fts 1  UO 

Hay ,  "^  ton lU  uU 

Live  Oak  Woua,^cord lU  00 

Beef,  extra,  dressed,  |*  ft 8 

Sheep,  OH  toot 2  01) 

HoKS,  on  1(1(11,  |«ft 6 

Hogs. dressed,  t*  tt» ^^2 

GROCERIES,  ETC. 
Sngar,  crushed,  f ,  lb 

Do.   Hawaiian 9 

Coffee,  Costa  itica,  ^ft — 

Do.  Rio 

Tea,  Japan,  Ui  ft 

Do.  Oreen 

Hawaiian  Rice,  IH  M> 

China  Rice,  %4  ft 

CoalOil.W  Kallon 6i) 

Candles,  ^  ft 14 

Overland  Butter 30 

Ranch  Butter.  ^?,  ft 45 

Isthmus  Butter,  ^  ft 25 

Cheese,  Calilornia,  f,  lb 9 

Eggs,  If*  dozen 4() 

Lard,  K  ft iDi 

Ham  and  Bacon, ^ft 31 

Shoulders,  *lft 9 

Ketull  Jt*rlc«s. 
Butter,  California,  fresh,  ^  lb 50 

do.      pickled, ~#ft 40 

do.      Oret!(in,i*ft 

Cheese,  %*  ft 20 

Honey,*  ft 25 

Eggs.pfldzen J" 

Lard,  %«  ft 18 

Ham.s  and  Bacon,*  ft »^ 

Cranberrie.s,  ^  gallon vf 

Potatoes,  i*lb 2 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  ^  lb -- 

Tomatoes,  Tt*  lb 2 

Onions, ^Ib 2 

Apples,  Nu.  1,  13  ft * 

Pears,  Table,  »  ft 5 

Plums,  dried,  %(  ft 10 

Peaches,  dried,  '^  ft 10 

Oranges,  W  dozen 50 

Lem(jns,  "p  dozen 50 

Chickens,  apiece ?5 

Turkeys,  V  ft — 

Snap,  Pale  and  O.  O 10 

Soap.  Castile  ■«  tt> . . . .     . .  .^_^ V^ 

Pneumatic  Gas  at  Make  Island. — The 
Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Comiiany  has  been 
officially  notifiecl  by  Commodore  Golds- 
borougli,  Commander  at  Mare  Island,  that 
the  Company's  gas  works  at  the  Navy  Yard 
are  acceiited,  and  the  contract  comi>leted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities. 
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[From  our  Sample  Issue,  Dec.  17, 1870.] 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  preliminary 
or  sample  number  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  what  it  should  be,  by 
any  means ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  in 
conducting  and  building  up  the  Scientific 
Press,  is  suflScient  guarantee  that  no  efforts  will 
be  spared  to  elevate  their  new  paper,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  such  a  standard 
of  excellence  and  usefulness  as  will  make  it 
worthy  and  fit  to  represent  the  great  and  grow- 
ing agiicultural  interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
All  we  ask  is  the  prompt  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  our  friends  in  extending  to  it  such  a 
support  as  will  warrant  the  necessary  outlay  to 
make  the  paper  what  it  should  be .  Being  al- 
ready provided  with  an  able  corps  of  writers 
and  workers  in  every  department,  a  well  equip- 
ped office,  and  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
energy,  which  has  been  accorded  by  a  generous 
pubhc  and  which  has  proved  of  the  highest  pe- 
cuniary value,  we  venture  upon  our  new  enter- 
prise with  the  fullest  assurance  of  success. 

The  object  of  the  paper  will  be  to  please,  in- 
terest and  instruct  all  who  peruse  its  columns. 
It  will  contain  nothing  which  can  offend  the 
most  fastidious — nothing  which  will  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  inculcate  improper  ideas  or 
principles  in  the  minds  of  either  old  or  young. 
Our  only  aim  will  be  to  benefit  and  interest. 

No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  ■ndll  be  spared 
to  make  the  paper  what  its  patrons  desire  to , 
have  it,  and  what  its  proprietors  mean  to  make 
it.  Earnest  labor,  thought  and  study  will  be 
exercised  to  this  end. 

Its  miscellany  will  be  neither  trashy  or  tri- 
fling; and  while  it  will  be  designed  to  elevate 
and  instruct,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  made 
to  interest  and  please. 

The  farmer  will  find  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment well  filled  with  really  useful  informa- 
tion, designed  especially  for  use  and  practice 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Housewife  will  find  something  in  every 
issue  to  assist  her  in  economizing  her  means, 
or  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  her  home  and 
the  luxuries  of  her  table. 

The  Home  Circle  will  always  find  much  of 
interest  and  instruction  for  both  old  and  young. 
Useful  lessons  will  be  given  in  the  amenities  of 
life,  and  in  the  simple  laws  of  health.  The 
children  will  not  be  forgotten ;  as  we  propose  to 
estiiblish  a  department  for  their  especial  benefit. 
We  shall  give  an  original  New  Year's  story  for 
the  children  in  the  first  regular  issue  of  the 
Rural. 

Our  illustrations  and  embelishments  will  be 
of  a  high  order — having  utility  and  the  elevation 
of  taste  and  thought  in  constant  view.  Noth- 
ing in  this  line  will  be  presented  to  pander  to  a 
vitiated  taste.  Imjirovements  in  this  direction 
will  be  om-  constant  aim.  The  beautiful  Cali- 
forniaj  illustration  which  we  present  to-day,  is 
one  of  a  series  of  similar  ones  which  we  have 
already  on  hand  and  which  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time ;  to  be  followed  by  others  of  equal 
or  greater  interest  and  beauty  of  execution. 

The  publishers  aim  to  make  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Pkess,  just  the  paper  which  Californians 
and  other  residents  on  this  Coast  should  select 
as  the  one  above  all  others  which  they  would 
desire  to  SEND  TO  THEIR  FRIENDS  IN 
THE  EAST,  as  a  representative  of  California 
interests  and  as  a  remembrancer  to  the  "old 
folks  at  home,"  that  they  are  not  forgotten  in 
this  far  off  land  of  gold,  and  busy  industry. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  the  fol- 
lowing, among  the  well  known  writers  on 
this  coast,  who  will  write  regularly  or  oc- 
casionally for  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
KuEAL  Press:  Prof.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  of  the 
University  of  California;  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sac- 
ramento; W.  Wadsworth,  Sacramento;  T. 
M.  Logan,  M.  D.,  Sacramento;  Rev.  O.  C. 
Wheeler,  Sacramento;  E.  S.  Holden,  M. 
D.,  Stockton;  J.  S.  Harbison,  Sacramento; 
S.  H.  Herring;  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Santa 
Cruz;  besides  several  others — ladies  and 
gentlemen — whom  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
announce  hereafter. 


Our  Advertisers. — A  more  worthy  list 
cannot  be  found  in  any  journal.  Much  of 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  advertising  is 
alreadj-  engaged. 

A  New  Agricultural  Paper. — We  were  call- 
ed upon  this  week  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jennings,  who 
is  canvassing  this  county  on  behalf  of  the  new 
agricultural  paper  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  (fe  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco ScienUfic  Press. 

The  new  paper  is  designed  to  meet  a  want 
which  is  much  felt  by  all  intelligent  agricultur- 
ists of  this  Coast,  where  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  old  world,  that  but  limited  appli- 
cation of  experience  gained  there  is  of  value 
here;  and  we  very  much  need  a  medium  such 
as  a  reliable  and  judiciously  conducted  agricul- 
tural journal  may  afford  for  exchanging  and  im- 
parting information  of  observations  and  experi- 
ences which  pertain  to  our  own   circumstances. 

From  personal  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  publishers,  and  of  the  as- 
sistance to  be  employed,  we  believe  the  Parifir. 
Eural  Press,  the  first  number  of  which  is  to  be 
issued  on  the  7th  of  January,  will  prove  an  iu- 
ti^resting  and'useful  paper  to  those  employed  in 
the  rural  industries. — Contra  Costa  (Jazeite. 


Pacific  Rural  Press. — Dewey  Ac  Co.,  of  the 
Scientific  Press,  have  just  issued  a  sixteen-page 
paper,  quarto  form,  bearing  the  foregoing  title. 
It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  will  be  freely  illustrated.  The  speci- 
men number  is  creditable.  The  publishers  say, 
in  a  circular  accompanying  the  paper : 

We  herewith  present  to  your  notice  a  copj'  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  publication  of 
which  we  undertake  after  well  testing  the  wants 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  farmers  and  rnralists  by 
the  publication  of  a  Farming  Edition  of  the 
Scientific  Press.  We  have  not  only  learned  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  first-class  home  agricul- 
tural paper,  but  a  disposition  to  support  a  ijood 
one.  We  are  not  only  well  situated  for  the  un- 
dertaking, but  have  also  the  means  and  disposi- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  and  shall  employ  the 
best  writers  in  every  department,  and  furnish 
superior  engravings  for  illustrations  and  em- 
bellishments. 

We  wish  it  success. — S.  F.  Call,  Dee.  24. 


Commence    Now 

And  patronize  your  home  agricultural 
paper  before  all  others.  We  are  determined 
to  make  a  good  paper,  and  one  that  will 
not  only  be  profitable  to  farmers  alone,  but 
to  their  entire  households — in  fact,  a  favor- 
ite at  every  Pacific  States'  hearthstone. 
We  need  your  encouragement  more  than 
ever  at  the  start.  Subscribe  at  once,  and 
get  up  clubs  as  rapidly  as  possible  if  you 
believe  in  benefitting  your  neighbors. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. — We  have  receiv- 
ed a  sample  copy  of  this  new  publication  from 
the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Scientific  Pre.is 
of  Dewey  <fc  Co. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  first 
class  agricultural  paper  and  is  bound  to  have  a 
good  circulation  in  the  state. 

It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  printed  on  good 
paper  and  type. 

It  is  tilled  with  good  and  appropriate  matter, 
and  not  spoiled  with  personal  puffs,  published 
for  personal  considt  rations. 

The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  in  good 
taste. 

We  look  upon  this  journal  as  one  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  industrial  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Sacramenio  Union,  Dec.  26. 


New  Ageicultural  Paper. — We  have  received 
from  Dewey  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Scientific  Press,  the  pros])ectus  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  a  new  agricultural  paper  to 
be  published  weekly,  commencing  January  7th. 
It  will  treat  of  agiiculture,  horticulture,  domes- 
tic manufactures  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  industrial  iuter(!sts  of  California.  We  un- 
derstand that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  County,  and 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  one  of  the  editors  and  will  do 
much  to  make  it  geuerallj'  acceptable  to  the 
community.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  a 
journal  in  this  state  of  the  character  mentioned 
and  for  talent  and  ability  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment.— Sacramento  Daily  Union,  Dec.  16. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions 
at  once  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, No.  414,  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco. 

January  4,  1870.       ' 


DEA^EY  »L  CO., 

Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  No.  414  Clay  street 
below  Sansome.San  Francisco. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 
Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 
Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 
Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 
Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 
Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 
Examinations    of    Patents    made   here   and  at 

Washington. 
Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 

in  Washington. 
Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Telk- 

ORAPH. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered   regarding  the  Validity  of 
latents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted, 
Illustbatbd  Circulars  Frkk. 
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Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

D^SH    CHURN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

C  M  XJ  K,  3V 

Ever   Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  olil  stylo  of  DASBTER  CHirRN  always  had   the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


practical   attachment,  now  stands    wrriiomr  a   biv 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enonuons.    Having  bought  the 
Xlislit  for  tills  Coast, 

wc  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  deslrpd.  We  mamifactnre  six  ilifferent  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGEXOMPETITION 

in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  chum 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  reiuoved  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  Its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIEELY  CLEAR  OF  AXY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  chum  that  ever  has  been  offered 

which  IS  ENTIKELX 

FREE  PKOM  ANT  OBJECTION, 

and  we  ofTer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.|  1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 
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do 

a 
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6 
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do 

6 

do 

do  t> 

do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nos.  118, 120 and  122  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
lvl-eow3mr 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
Is  now  more  fully  stocked  than  ever  before. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous 

Shade  trrcs.  Kvcrgrei  ns  of  all  kinds:  Fruit  Plants;  to 
wit:  Uaspbcrrics.  Strawberries,  tloosebcn-ies,  t'urrjiuts, 
Orai>es,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  and  all  Flowering  i>lants, 
fur  inside  and  outside  cultun'. 

Jf'OItEST?      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe.  China  and  Ja]>an,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  ever>-thiug  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  \>e  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fiiniishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  niirw'rv  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEV,  Proprietor. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND, 

Comer  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  shmbs,  plants  etc.,  to  be  found  in 
California,  suitable  for  general  culture. 
Evergreen  Tri'es,  best  standard  srrts  and 
fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
Shntbory;  Gohlen  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 
double  liuwering  Gerauiunis. 

Elegant  Fuschias. 

splendid  assortment  of  Roses,  and  many 
most  desirable   (ireen   House  and  out-of- 
door  leaf  and  flowering  jilants. 
tS^'Oniers  carefvUy  filled  and  forwarded. 

The  entire  stock  for  sale,  including  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 
gain.    Address,  F.  A.  HERING,  Nurserj'man, 
lvl-2minr  Oakland. 


KING'S   NURSERY, 

ELM  Street,  (between  Telegraph  Av.  and  Broadway  Ets.) 

<>ai*.Xja.:im>. 

green  house  plants 
ev'ergreen  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  etc 

A  superior  stock  of  large 
sized  Australian  Gum  trees, 
including  :-  EUCALYPTUS 
GI.OBOLUS,     (Blue   Gumi, 
.extra  tine    street  and  shade 
'tree.     EUCALYPTUS  VIM- 
ENALIS,  a  beautiful  droop- 
shade  tree,  tine  leafed  and 
fragrant;    both     sorts    very 
popular.     ACACIAS  in  vari- 
ety.    Montery  Pines,   Mon- 
tery  ('ypress,  Lawson's  Cy- 
press, etc.,  etc.     Orders  at- 
tended to.     Address 
Ivl-tf  M.  KING,  Nurseryman,  Oakland. 

Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  am  thinning,'  out  my  Mvlukuiiy  Plantations  and 
will  si  11  my  siiriiluH    tn^s 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  ye.ir  old  Mutticauleis  $'M)  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  $25  to  i$35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  disconnt  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  Whtte  anh  Br,ArK  Mulbcrry'H  are  the  bpBt 
Kliade  trcts  in  the  State.  I  will  Ht-ll  well  grown  trees  of 
tht-Ke  kindg  from  12  tu  :20  feet  high,  at  26  and  50  centb 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk  Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.     Heiid  your  onlers  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 

NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WK    ''FT'ER    Kon  f^ALE 

CHOICESEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

fntm  Australia.  Japan  and  Sandwich  Islands.     Ramie, 
tlie  celebrated  <'liina  (irass.  Vegetable,  tyrass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  and  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  etc.,  at   the 
oi.i)  sTANB.     «£/""Send  for  catalogue. '"^a 
E.  E.  MOORE,  425  Washington  St.,  S.  F. 
Ivl-lmr 


TREES    AND    PLANTS ! 


By  the  100,   1000, 
lOO.OOU,  both  at 

WHOLESAI.E  OB    RETAIL, 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

RATES. 


Fruits  gnamnteed  true  to  name.  My 
stoik  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

ORANOE.  I.EMO.V    AXU    LIME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 


KIIADE  A\D  ORXAMEXTAL  TUKKS.        '^y'l'^X^ 
SlIRriiHEUy,  VISES  A\D  PLAXTS,    \-^''''^V 


MULttEUKr   TREES    AND    VUTTISGS, 
AXD    SILK    »'UKM    EGGS,  ALSO     THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing   farms.     Patent 
(irafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  toj)  or  root  grafting. 

Senil  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  2.5  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

AddreiM    KOHEKT  \VI  I.T.IAIVISOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  l.ith  *;  inth 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayles  &  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  k  Uth  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


LO^GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Oatos  Creek  2    miles  south   of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  an  fine  an  assortment 

— OF— 

FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 

TREES,  NIT  TREES,  SIIRIDS  AND  PLANTS, 

AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL. 

IAN  EVERGREENS,  AND 

PALM  TREES  ! 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  w(!  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Kvery  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


BEST  VAKIETIES; 

Proper    Training,   nnil    Xlieoruus  Orowtli ! 

We  invite  Nukservmen,   Dealers  anp  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large   and   splendid  collection    of 

JSXJT    TREEfs!, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
200(1  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  .'iOOO  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  vahuible  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and 3  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.     Address 

SYLVESTER  XEf^HAEL, 

Proprietor  Lou  Gatos  A'ursei'y,  Sitn  close. 

Ivl-4in3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We    arc  pre- 
partfl     U*     fur-     / 
nlsh  a(;ENKH.\i,,  fs- 

ASHOKTMKNT    of 

Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
riitt'H  as  tiny 
lan  be  sold  at 
any  relinbht 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  fiolir- 
it.d  from  all 
larH   Bend    for   ratal 

J, 

lvl-3nir 


parts  of  thePa- 
eific  States.  All 
trccK  earefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
bfst  poHflible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  diH 
eoun^  will  b<* 
n'adt'  on  lart;*' 
order».  For  fur- 
ther particu- 
'i^wv  and  ]»rier  liwt. 

LEWELLING  &  SON, 

San  Lorenzo.  Alenieda  Co.,  Cal. 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  !«,  E  E  SsJ, 

GraiJo  "Vines  and  Outtings. 

WE  OFFER  A  LARGE  LOT  OF  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morns  Alba) 

Of  iuitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  1k'  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  otlier  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  fi>r  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM, ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 
ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


W.    B.    TV  E  SsS  T, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 

AND 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS. 

VPIiie      and      Table    Orapca     a    .Hpcolallty. 

Nursery  and  Greenhouses  ;  one  mile  North  of  the  .Asy- 
lum, fcstooJtton. 
15v21-4m. 

AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SACKAMEXTO,    <-.V  I.IFOBXI  A. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


OP 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

Ml  oiir  seeds  are  war- 
rited  good  and  tnie  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholksalj: 
AND  REiAiL.  A  liberal  re. 
duction  to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.     We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OIU  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stocl»  will  be  found  nil  vabiable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower.  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30.(HK) 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  lied  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  lied  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  fri^m  producers  in 
Kentucky,  kc,  kf. 

The  celebrated  Ramadell  Xom-ny  Onts 
BS  per  Knuhel. 
Early  Hose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  kc. 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all  Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  shipptd  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 
W.  K.  STRONG, 
lvl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 

PURPLE  POPPY, 

(Ambercirr  ol' Clermont.] 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


C     J^.    KELLOO.a-. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER.POCND. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  437  Sunsome  Nt.,Snn    Franrlaco. 

Ivl' 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

IE7'A11  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  casb.'^BH 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-4in3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


Fruit  .and   Ornamental 


\M7  JlC  £.4  £^  2^. 


TVeoflTer  IhU  Season,  1870  and  1871, 

A  very  large  and  superior  stock  of  trees,  etc.,  of  best  se- 
lected  varieties  of  everything  usually  produced  in  well 
kept  nurseries.  Our  trees  are  grown  oi-  good  alluvial 
soil,  and  arc  unsurpassed  for  thrifty  growth  ol  root  and 
stock,  and  are  reliable  as  to  name  on  lalxds.  Onlers  re- 
ceived bv  Mail  or  Express,  will  be  strictly  attended  to, 
and  PACKINO  done  so  as  to  INSURE  A  SAFE  TRANSIT 
to  any  distance. 

Dealers  and  Agents  allowed  favorable  terms. 

Priced  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


17v24-3m 


JOIIX  SOCK,  Xuraeryman, 

San  «Joae*  C'allt'ornla. 


GEO.  F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Frnit  &  Tree  Seeds, 
Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 

No  317   Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

XA-KE    NOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  fniantity  of  fine  large  two  year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  nse,  I  will  sell  on  satis- 
factory terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.    Th<! 

trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  ad.ipted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  wonns. 

Address, 

■WM.  M.  HAYXIK, 
lv1'3mr  Nucriimenfu. 


Wa.    M.    LVON. 


(HAS.    C.    BAlLNkU*. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  k  Son.  dralers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles. R  utter.   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried  Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,   Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-^mr  No.  '21 J  Street  Bacramonto. 


i 


January  14,  1871.] 
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List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
dent, Cmas.  F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  OtHcers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  K.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Ofkicers; 
President,  .J.  K.  Koak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  H.  Ladd, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Cumptnu;  Directors,  .Tames 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-Or- 
FiCEKs -President,  Barman  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 
9.  F.-OFFicFJts:  H.  N.  Bolander.  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reinier, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  Turnbull,  C.  Schumau  and 
F.  A.  Hering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Aericultural  Society.— Of- 
FICEKs;  Geo.  P.  Loncks.  Prest.,  I  achico;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.  Bryant,  K,  G.  Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Agr.  Society.— Officers: 
President,  William  C,  Williamson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cole- 
man Younger,  Cary  Peebles;  Treasurer,  N.  Schallenberg- 
er;  Secretary,  Tyler  Beach;  Directors,  D.  J.  Porter,  H. 
W.  Scales. 


Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
Bpected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List  notifies  subscribers  when 
their  term  expires,  the  last  figures  on  the  label  signify- 
ing the  year.  We  wish  to  be  notified  at  once  if  any  er- 
rors occur  in  names  or  dates. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


On>-  Oenpral   Aicent  ai  Sacramento. 

Mr.  I.  N.  HoAO,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Fourth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriiJtions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 
Mr.  8.  H .  Herrlnd, 

Our  valuable  agricultural   correspondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Caxtern  Xravclllne  Afifeilt. 

Wm.  H  MtrRRAT,'our  active  and  valuable  agent  and  cor- 
respondent, is  now  on  his  way  East,  and  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  our  papers  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States. 
1..  P.    IMcCurty, 

Is  our  live  California  travelling  agent  and  corres- 
pondent. 


Teovis  k  Wagner,  41  First  Street.— Mill  Stones,  Belt- 
ing Cloth  and  general  Mill  Furnishing's.  Portable  Mills 
of  all  sizes  from  Ifi  to  3fi  inches.  No  superior  manufac- 
tory for  farmers  and  ranchmen.  2vl-lyspninr 


Success  in  Business.— Success  In  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heild's  Busi- 
ness College,  located  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


THE  CELEBRATED 

CRAIG    MICROSCOPE 

Is  an  optical  wonder,  reveals  the  thousands  of  hid- 
den WONDERS  OF  NATURE:  is  of  permanent  use  and  prac- 
tical availability,  combining  iustniction  with  amuse- 
ment, and  never  losing  its  interest.     It  magnifies 

t£:n  thousand  times 

a  power  equal  to  other  microscopes  of  many  tim  es  its 
cost.  Reveals  coimtless  little  worlds  all  aroimd  us,  teem- 
ing with  life,  which  to  the  naked  eye  must  forever  re- 
main a  sealed  book — as  Eels  in  Vinegar,  animals  in  Water 
Cheese  Mites,  Sugar  and  Itch  Insei'ts,  Milk  Globlues, 
Claws  and  Hairs  of  Insects,  Hundreds  of  eyes  in  a  single 
eye  of  a  fly.  Dust  of  a  Butterfly's  wings  to  be  perfectly 
formed  feathers,  the  much  talked  of  Tnchina  Spiralia  or 
pork  worm,  which  was  first  discovered  in  America  with 
this  Microscope. 

It  is  of  infinite  value  to  professional  men,  to  teachers 
and  to  students,  but  nowhere  is  it  of  greater  value  than 
on  the  family  table,  within  the  reach  of  every  member. 
It  will  delight  yourself,  your  children  and  friends  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings.  It  will  show  you  adulter- 
ations or  uucleanliness  of  various  kinds  in  food,  as  su- 
gar, tea,  bread,  meal,  &c. 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Farmer. 

in  examining  insects  which  prey  upon  his  crops.  The 
power  of  a  $50  microscope,  and  fo  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion that  any  child  can  use  it  understandingly.and  with 
ajipreciation. 

A  beautiful  present,  elegant.  Instructive,  amusing  and 
cheap.     Over  60,000  sold. 

During  the  past  Six  Y'ears  its  worth  has  been  testified 
to  by  thousands  of  Scientific  Men,  Farmers,  School 
Teachers,  Students,  Physicians,  Heads  of  Families, 
and  others, 

PRICE  .$3.00.— Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

every  instrument  is  neatly  boxed,  and  handsomely  la- 
beled with  full  dir<-ctions  foruse.  Thousands  have  been 
sent  by  mail.    Address, 

W.  J.  LINESS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


FREE  !     FREE  ! 

"THE  MICROSCOPE,"  a  monthly  Journal  of  informa- 
tion for  the  people— the  mysteries  of  nature  explained — 
interesting  information  on  the  wonders  of  creation — 
stories,  sketches  &c.  Terms  SI .00  per  year.  This  jour- 
nal will  be  sent  free  for  one  year  to  any  one  purchasing 
a  Craig  Microscope  at  the  regular  price,  S'i,  (Craig  Mi- 
croscope will  be  sent  post-paid.) 

For  sample  copy,  and  our  beautifully  illustrated  and 
descriptive  circulars,  and  pages  of  testimimials  of  Craig 
MicroKcoxic,  send  six  cents  for  postage  to 

"W.  J.  LINESS  &  CO., 

Opticians,  and  sole  Proprietors  of  Craig  and  Novelty  Mi- 

croscojie,  Chicago,  111. 

Agents  and  Dealebs,  this  Microscope   sells  in  every 

family  on  its  own  merits,  when  exhibited.    Large  Profits. 

Send  for  terms.      •  jal4-Bmins4r 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPORTERS   AND   DEALERS  IN 


SILK  WORM  EG-G-S. 

2   AAA  CARTONS    JAPANESE     ANNUALS,     SILK 
5 l/U \J      WORM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

1..3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  st. 


The  Pacific  Pneumatic  G-as  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufactm-iug, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  En cinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Rcqua,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Nevada. 
Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
Coimty  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hosi^ital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Decf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  In  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
ChoUor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island^  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  k  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 
Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  piirposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  200  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m-r 


Crandali  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State.* 

IT    EXCELS 


I^fshtnesai   Cleaullneaa, 

EluRtlcUy  and  Durability, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

C;OOr,ET    «fe    GKEEV,    Proprletorn. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.leht  Brahmas  and  "White  I.eghoin'«, 

A  few  trios  for    sale.    Also'S  very  choice   young 
HOUDON  COCKS. 

£6  es 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks.      * 


KICHOLS    «te 


'Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poulti-y. 
25v2i-3m-lamin8  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES,  PORTA- 
m.E  STEAM  ENGINES,  HARD  WAKE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING  OF     . 

PlowN,  H arrows.  Cultivators,   Morse  lloes, 
QjintC  PIowM,  Seed  Sowers,  Buckeye  Grain 
UrllU,     mil's  Cal.  Sowers,  Hay    Cut- 
ters,   Seed     Cleaners,    Grist    Mills, 
Uarley   Mills,  Cider    3tills,  Fan 
Mills,  Griipe  Crushers,  Mow- 
ers,  Reapers,   Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will   re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  II,  13,  and  1.5,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  No8. 17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

A  Chicken  Ranch  within  the  city, 
Four  Koomed  Houne  and  Outblldlnes 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  !?()00. 
Ground  rent  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  apply  on  the  premises  on  Potrero 
Avenue  between  15th  &  liith  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
"R"  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  Agricultural  Paper  published    In 

Oregron. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  year,  $2.60;  six  months, 
$1.6U.    Address 
8v21-tf  A.    I,.    STINSON.  PoblUher. 


S,   N.   PUTNAM, 
522  Montg-omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lauds.     Particular  attention   given   to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads   for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


TEAM  WANTED  TO  PUROHASE. 

A  four  or  six  horse  team  Ik  wantcil  l>y  fli*  ailvcrtiHor 
with  or  witliout  Watson  or  ^aiif^- jilow.  lirquirrd  to  he 
(h'livort'd  at  Gilroy,  ■Watsoiivillr.  Salinas,  <>r  thr  vicinity 
of  thoM;  placo8.  A  party  winhinti  to  st-li  a  tiuiii,  viv.,  vnu 
hear  o(  a  purchaser  by  seudiii^  a  letter  addreKHed  B  llu- 
KAL  Press,  coutainiug  price  and  other  partiovilarH. 


J.  p.  DA.LTON, 

r>EAI.ER  IN 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Ev- 
green 

TREES, 


Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc. 

Depot  cor.  13th  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  Ivl-mli 


ML  POLICIES  IN  THE 


A/o/v  ro/?^£/r{//f£  i/i  yv. 


S/l//  rA-A/vc/sco. 


Ovir    Agents. 

Cue  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  onr  paper  and  tL 

tause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  Wo  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Travellnar  Aarents. 

W.  H.  MuBKAi— Eastern  States. 

8.  H.  Herrinq— California. 

L.  P  .McCaktt,  California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 

SUBSCRIPTION      RATES. 

Cash  in  Advance:— One  year,  $1;  six  months,  $2.50; 
single  copies,  10  cents;  Monthly  Series,  $4. .50  per  an- 
num; Quarterly  Series  (stiff  paper  binding)  $5.  [On 
Quarterly  series,  and  papers  sent  to  Foreign  countries 
an  additional  sum  must  be  added  for  advance  postage.) 

ADVERTISING     RATES. 

1  Miecfc.     1  month.    3  months.     1  year. 

One-half  Inch $100      $3  00      $6  00      $20  00 

One  inch 2  00  .5  00        10  00  36  00 

Two  inches 3  7.5  7  00        18  00  70  00 

Three  inches 5  25        12  50        27  00        105  00 

Four  inches 6  75        IB  00        36  00        140  00 

One-fourth  column. .       6  00        12  00        28  00        100  00 

Half  column 12  00        20  00        54  00        200  00 

One  column     20  00        40  00      100  00        400  00 

Mining  and  Legal  Advertise vients  will  be  inserted 
at  special  rates  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  daily 
publication 


"H 


THE    NEW    TYPE 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OAIiirOENIA   TYPE    EOUNDET, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 

GEO.    L.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 

lvl-3minr 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  SaviDgMachine  of  the  Age 

f^'Wai-j-anied  fo  niaJce  Btilter  in  from  Three, 
to  Five  Minutes. -"^a. 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-2in6mr  Cor.  Battery  and  Washington  sts. 

1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton.  Wheat,  Corn,  Orapes,  Oranges  etc.  Tlu^ 
"Abel  SteariiH  Haiiclio,"  2011  siiuare  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  (ioveriiiiient system  of  survey, 
forming  blucks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  llailroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  tlirougli  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  oil  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  4;)2  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LVNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUIVI  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

and  is  a  first  CLA.S3 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Oi-jcanofthe  Ma»"iiio  Fraternity  on  the 
l*ac*ll1c    C'Oast. 

ENDORSE.MENT  OF  THE  OBAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  -.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  .lournal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
tiMternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A,  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  cliaracter  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirroii  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CON9ISTORT. 

At  the  communication  gf  the  M  •.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1H70 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in   every  town  and 
h.Tiulet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

BateK  of  Aclvertlnlna:. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,     "     5.00 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

Office,  008  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v2I-tf 


I.   O.   0.   F.        ^^^^^^ 
THE      NEW      AGE 

A  Weekly  Joitrnal  of  Sixteen  Pages. 


The 


'  Ofncla  1  Orgnn  "  of  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  on 
the  Pacific  Const. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  General  Liter-^ture  ;  and  as  a  lamil)  paper  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  StatcM.  Subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  In  the  city, 
per  month,  60  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  327 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19vl9 


(TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY.) 

'ASynopslsof  British  Gas  Lighting.' 

000  pages,  large  4-to,  profusely  illustrated.  ^ 

This  is  the  only  compend  of 

CAS  LIGHTING 

ever  projected,  and  will  be  the  standard   work  of  refer- 
ence among 

Companlca, 

aianufiictiirerM, 
£ne;lneerM, 

rnteiiteoK.  anal 

Sclcntllic  Moil 

Oenerally. 

Price  $15.00,  Payable  on  Delivery. 

It  will  bo  sold  only  by  Kubscription,  which  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Compiler, 

JA.MKH  K.  SMEDBKRO, 

Consulting  Engineer  S.  F.  Gas  Co., 
20v21-«  **'^N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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[advertisement.] 

A  NEW  PAPEE  rOE  1871. 


A  First  Class  Pacific  States  Agri- 
cultural and  Home  Journal. 


Will  be  issned  weekly  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  lb71,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
6s  devoted  to 

At;«'lf"lture,    lI«»vtloiilt\ire,    Stocli 

ItnlMtiiiir.    Domestlo  ISooiiouiy, 

Home   >Ia.iiiita.<-tixres  »Ie- 

cliiiiilcs,  Intlxisti-les,  «!to. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  sj)e- 
cial  contributors  and  correspondents,  we  shall 
publish  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  which  will  not  only 
make  the  Ruhaij  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its 
patrons,  but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor 
to  every  reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle, 

in  the  Pacific  States.  And  more  than  this,  we 
shall  freight  its  columns  with  fresh  thoughts, 
and  new  ideas,  which  hastened  across  the  con- 
tinent by  rail,  shall  awaken  and  ipiicken  the 
zeal  of  the  more  staid  and  gradual  moving  cul- 
turists  of  the  eastern  and  European  States,  to 
their 

Pleasure  and  Profit. 

We  shall  not  only  make  a  good  paper  for  all  hus- 
bandmen and  homestead  owners,  ( who  now,  more 
than  ever  require  a  knowledge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanical  improvements, ) 
but  sliall  also  render  the  journal  a  desideratum 
for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  freehold- 
ers, and  a  large  class  of 

Mechanics,  Teachers,   Students,  Business, 
Professional  and  Trades  Men, 

whose  interests  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
successful  fanning,  and  the  active  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  and  rich  resources.  Few  there 
are — male  or  female — who  will  not  find  pleasure 
and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of  progressive 
farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
will  be  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Imjjroved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Ainis  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

will  })e  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
fann,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  scuisons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  man}'  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent,^special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Rural  Prk.ss  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Trojsiealand  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; (xrape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drj-ing; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxati(Ui  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkhng  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A  Plain  and  Simple    Style 

Of  writing  will  be  our  endeavor.  Necessarily 
dealing  largely  in  researches  for  facts  we  believe 
it  desirable  to  present  them  in  an  inviting  shape 
and  in  so  comprehensive  language  that  our 
special  journahsm  shall  advance  in  popularity 
and  common  relish. 


No  editorials  or  selectiotxs  of  unchaste  or  doubi- 
ful  injlrience;  or  lottery,  qxutck  or  other  disreputable 
advertisements,  wiU  be  admitted  into  Us  columns. 

Arrangement  of  Matter. 

Our  reports  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
other  fairs,  lectures,  farmers'  clubs  and  social 
literary  meetings  [the  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  which  we  shall  especially  advocate] 
will  be  carefully  prepared  in  a  valuable  form  for 
preservation;  and  the  matter  of  our  entire  col- 
umns wiU  be  80  classified  as  to  be  convenient  to 
readers  of  various  minds  and  individual  tastes 
for  ready  perusal  and  future  reference. 

Interesting  Illustrations  of  Pacific  States 

and  Eastern  Inventions  and  Machinery, 

Fine  Arts,  Science,   Fruits,  Kare 

Stock  and  Natural  Scenery, 

Of  special  or  peculiar  interest  to  our  readers 
will  be  published  weekly  in  liberal  variety. 
No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  \vill  be  spared 
to  furnish  a 

Large  and  Eichly  Pilled  Journal 
Nicely  printed  on  fine  paper,  which  will  favora- 
bly compare  with  the  long  established  class 
journals  of  more  populous  fields  and  older  com- 
munities. Although  the  latter  have  less  oppor- 
tunities than  new  communities  to  be  benefitted 
by  printed  information  of  discoveries, 

And  Neighborly  Experiences, 

the  reading  of  agricultural  newspapers  and 
books  is  lately  increasing  ■with  a  rapidity 
quite  astonishing,  and  with  the  most  profitable 
results. 

We  enter  the  field  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion and  consultation  with  many  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  journal  on  this  coast  is  greatly  needed 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  most  jirospectively 
flourishing  and  rapidly  progressing  community 
in  the  Union  if  not  in  the  world.  We  know 
the  task  before  us, — two  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  having  experienced  respectively  IS.and 
13  years  of   successful  journalism  in  this   state. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $<  .00 

One  copy  six  montbB 2.25 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  larue  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  -will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWETT  Sn,  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 

(Being  also  publiehers  of  the  Scientific  Peesb,  we 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  except  to  improve  it  in  its  present  character. 
Each  journal  will  be  published  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other.— D,  k  Co.) 


THK    CHEAPEST 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 

In  the  United  States. 


The  Journal  of  the  Fai*m, 

lO    X..nrare   OctsiTo  Pttff^"* 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED, 
F*rIoe   on.e    Oolltvr   a   Year. 

CL0BS  OF  20--------    FIFTY  CENTS. 

ASVERTIARRS 

Are  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  published  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Addrest  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  or 

24v21-tf  230  8  Water  Street,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

Boujylit    fincl    Soltl 

ON 

com:m:i*s«ss«io]V. 

The  Latest  and  Most  Valuable  Inventions  can  always 

be  found  at  the  ofiJce  of 

■WIESTER     ^k.     CO., 

Patent  Brokers, 

IT  Xciv  Montgomery  Street,  San   Fmnclaco. 


CIIPDAUIIIP  DESIGNING    AND    ENGRAVING 
kliUnHVIlIU  on  wood  and  for  electrotype  cuts 


ON  WOOD 


of  every  description,  done  by  snpe* 
rior  artists  at  the  office  of  the 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS.  Fine  Cuts 
made  for  Book  and  Newspaper 
Illustrations,  and  for  Fancy  Labels  for  printing  in 
various  colors ;  Monograms,  Seals,  tc.,  etc.  Promp 
ezecntion  and  reasonable  prices, 

r>J3Wi;Y    A;    CO., 

No.  (U  Olay  street,  3.  F. 

MARrposA,  Dec.  27th,  1870.— Messrs.  Dewey  k  Co.  Pat- 
ent Agents; — Oentlem^n: — Allow  me  hen:with  to  tender 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  efficient  assistance  you 
have  tendered  me  in  securing  my  patent  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by 
you  in  our  business  transautious. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,  Jay.  R.  Palmeb. 


New  Advertisements. 


JVo  q>iack,  indelicate  or  other  diireputabk  notict.i 
will  be  accepted.  All  advertisements  in  this  paper 
appear  in  our  montldy  edition  and  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  J'acific  Kural  Press  for  Bailruad 
Depots,  Steamboats,  Hotels,  and  other  free  read- 
ing rooms. 

Take  Your  Choice. — Since  its  first  issue  we  have 
sent  this  paper  to  the  subscribers  of  the  farming  edition 
of  the  Scientific  Press.  If  we  have  thus  transferred 
the  names  of  any  who  prefer  the  SfiENTiFic  Press,  we 
will  return  their  names  to  the  list  for  that  paper,  and 
send  back  numbers,  if  notified  in  season.  ,  -  - 


ANNUAL     MEETINO. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  St».te  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  election  of  ofilcers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  for 
the  transaction;  of  such  'other  business  as  may  be 
necessary  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  the  Pa- 
vilion, comer  6  and  M  Streets,  Sacramento,  on  the  27th 
of  January  1871,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  full  attendance 
of  members  is  desired. 

CHA8.  F.  HEED,  Prest. 

BoBT.  Beck,  Secretary. 

Ivl-tdr 

We  wish  to  Call 

The  Espkclvl  Attention  of  the  owners  of  Bome  of  tlie 
best  Patent  Gang  PlowH  in  California,  to  the 

''BUTLER   PLOW," 

now  on  exhibition  at  the  Scientific  Press  ofiice. 

As  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
for  their  Manufacture  or  sale  of  territory 
eifected. 

For  description  of  the  PLOW,  see  article  in  the  second 
number  of  the  RcuaI.  Press, 

"A  Singular  Looking  Flow." 


Please  Address, 


E.  P.  HICKS,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
2vl-ltr 


$5.60  in  Gold.— A   Present 

Of  the  splendid  Steel  Engraving  Evangeline  (Price  $.5.6(1 
in  gold)  to  subscribers  for  the  ILLUSTRATED  EXCEL- 
SIOR MAGAZINE.  The  Illustnitioiis  alone  are  worth 
many  times  its  cost,  and  the  magazine  reduced  from  $2.50 
to  $1 .00  a  year,  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 
Contains  Bp-ATrriFUL  Stories,  Sflenijid  Pictures.  1n- 

TERESTINO  PuZZLES  Atn>  REBUSES,  CUTS  OF  LaUIEs'  PAT- 
TERNS, Nrws,  &c.,  &c.  We  will  send  the  Magazine  out- 
year,  also  this  splendid  Steel  PJngniving  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  subscription  price,  $l.oii  and  8  cents  for  p< 'stage. 
Sample  copies  fbei<:.  Address  the  Publisher,  C.  L.  VAN 
ALLEN,  171  Broadway,  Hew  York.  2vl-ltinep*k8 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 


U.  S.  &  FOKEIGN 


PATENT     AGENCY, 

Established  in  1800, 

Is  now  the  principal  ofllceWest  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
By  long  and  faithful  attention 

Messrs.  Dewey  &.  Co., 


Have  built  up  an  extensive  business,  and  gained  a  large 
and  successful  pratttice  and  experience,  which  enables 
them  to  render  greatly  superior  service  to 


Pacific  States  Inventors, 


who  can  depend  upon  their  advice  resarding  the  patent- 
ability and  worth  of  their  inventions,  the  correct  draw- 
ing >ip  of  their  specifications  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
rights  under  firm  patents  wliich  will  stand  the  test  of 
law  in  rase  of  infringement  by  others. 

Iflveutors  securing  really  valuable  claims  through  our 
Agency,  will  have  our  influence  free  in  making  the  mer- 
its of  their  patents  widely  known  through  the  columns 
of  the  PRESS — the  best  authority  and  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  matters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  first  class,  responsible  agents,  who  do  not,  for 
the  want  of  experience  or  ability,  assume  false  airs  of  su- 
periority and  dignity,  nor  exact  exhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 


Oirculars  of  Advice  Free. 


Our  48  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Law,  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  other  desirable  information  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc.,  for  inventors  aad    patentees. 

OuB  FoREKJN  Patent  Circular  (free}  gives  informa- 
tion concerning  the  requirements  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  granting  and  working  of  patents. 

The  Scientific  Press  and  the  Pacifk;  Rural  Press, 
both  &rst  class  16  page  papers,  are  published  at  H  per 
annum  each,  by 

DEWEY    Sc  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  Engravers  and  Publishers,  No.  414,  Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  T.  DEWEY,  GEO    H.  STBONO. 

W.  B.  KWEB,  JOHN   L.  BOONE, 


FORWARD ! 


FORWARD! 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 

FOR   isri. 

will   be  specialv  devoted  TO 

Mining,]  Mechanic    Arts,  Inventions,   and 
Home  Industries  of  the  Pacific  States. 

PRINTED  ON  NEW  TYiM], 

« 
AND  rrs 

READING  COLUMNS  INCREASED, 

and 

Otherwise   Improved  in  Value. 


The  success  of  our  improvements  in  1870,  and  the  re- 
duction of  our  subscription  rates  to  $4  per  annum,  re- 
sulting in  a  large  increa.se  of  subscriptions,  has  induced 
us  to  make  the  above  announcement. 

CLUBS  AT   $3  PEK  ANNUM 

for  each  name,  will  be  received  when  ten  or  more  per- 
sons co-operate  in  sending  us  their  cash  in  advance 
Don't  hesitate.  Forward  your  own  individual  s^ibscrip- 
lion.  No  one  knows  the  real  value  of  the  Press  until 
they  read  it.  Use  your  copy  of  the  paper  to  induce 
others  to  subscribe,  (if  you  like  it  yourself ), and  in  sub- 
sequent remittance  for  a  club,  we  will  allow  you  the 
difference  first  paid  above  club  rates. 

DEWEX    A    CO.,    PublUhem. 


[  ADVEBTISEMKNT.  ] 

Iiiterestiiia;  Facts  for  Fariii- 

ers  About  IfamsdeH's 

Norway  Oats. 

Beware  of  Spurious  Seed. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  the  unfavorable  reports 
which  have  come  to  the  ear  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  these  oats,  have  been  due 
directly  to  spurious  seed;  the  high  price 
that  the  Norway  oat  bears,  operating  as  an 
inducement  to  swindlers.  Buy  no  seed  un- 
less genuine.  See  below  from  whom  and 
how  to  get  it  injthis  city. 


PRICES55. 

By  mail,  postage  paid,  2  lb.  packages,  '.'i 
cts.;  5  lbs.,  Sl."5.  By  express  (not  pre- 
paid), IG  lbs.,  ?4.  In  large  quantities  at 
still  greater  reduction. 

Clubs. — We  advise  parties  desiring  to 
buy  small  quantities  only,  to  unite  with 
their  neighbors  in  a  joint  order,  making 
the  cost  less  for  cash. 

Our  Agents  will  receive  orders  for  these 
oats  on  the  above  terms. 

For  these  Oats,  in  large  or 
small  quantity,  send  direct  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ofBce,  414 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  DEWEY 
&  CO.,  Agents. 


COLCMBIA  Dec.  22d  ISTO.— Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,— (rcn- 
I'emen.—l  hereby  acknowledge  the  nceipt  of  my  Letters 
Patent  for  my  Sewing  Matrhine,  (through  your  agency), 
and  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased,  is  only  a  poor 
way  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  attended  to  my  business,  and  e8tablishe<l  my 
claims.  Bespectfully  Yours,  Per.  Johnson. 
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OUE  POULTRY  PEESENTATION. 

In  the  annexed  beautiful  poultry  illustration 
we  have  represented  thi'ee  of  the  most  popular 
and      valuable 


breeds  of  fowls 
which  are  now 
claiming  the  at- 
tention of  poul- 
try fanciers. 

In  the  upper 
left-hand     cor- 
ner   is    seen  a 
pair  of   Silver- 
Spangled  Ham- 
burgs.         This 
breed,    though 
beautiful,        i^ 
scarce,  and  but 
very     little    i 
said  about  then  I 
in  the  journal 
of      the      da;) 
They     are     c 
two  varieties— 
the  Silver  anc 
the     Ooldev 
Spangled,  siuu 
lar  in  size  and 
form,    but   dif 
fering  in  coloi 
The    Spangled 
Hamburgs    ai( 
non-setters,  but 
very  good   lay- 
ers    of     small 
eggs.  Thefowh 
are  of  medium 
size,    and     a 
often  mistaken 
for      Spangled 
Poland  Fowls 
from     which 
they    are     dis- 
tinguished   bj 
their  large  top- 
not    being   col- 
ored instead  o1 
white.   The  su- 
perior   beauty, 
as  well  as  more 
useful  qualities 
of     this    fowl, 
should      cause 
them      to      be 
more    abun- 
dant.   They  are 
indeed  both 
useful  and  or- 
namental. 

In  the  lower 
left-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  illus- 
tration a  pair 
of  Dark  Bramas 
may  be  seen. 
This  fowl 
stands  at  the 
head  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds, 
in  regard  to 
size,  and  is  per- 
haps superior, 
for  all  really 
useful  pur- 
poses, to  any 
other  bree  d 
known.  They 
are  easily  con- 
fined by  a  four- 
foot  fence,  are 
quiet  and  do- 
mestic in  their 
habits,  lay  well, 
are  exceedingly 
hardy,  and  fur- 
nish large,  rap- 
idly- growing 
chickens  for  the 
table.  There 
are  light  and 
dark  varieties, 
but  we  presume 
there  is  no  dif- 


jority  of  instances,  carried  off  by  these  cross- 
breeds. The  pure  Brahmas,  however,  are  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  asked  for  in  a  farm  yard 
fowl. 


fowl,  drawn  true  to  nature,  and  the  whole  forms 
as  pretty  a  group  as  is  often  met  with  any- 
where. 
.  The  business  of  poultry  raising,  in  this  State, 


PORTRAITS 


FOWLS 


WM. 


SHEPHERD,    EVANSTON, 


ference  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two.  For 
the  fowls,  Mr.  Tegitmeir,  in  the  Joiirmd  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  E)ujtand  Society,  recommends 
a  cross  between  Bramas  and  Dorkings,  and  at 
the  winter  shows  in  England,  where  prizes 
have  been  gi^en  for  the  best  couple  of  fattened 
dead  chickens,  they  have  been,  in  a  great  ma- 


The  pair  of  Houdans,  which  occupy  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  engraving,  are  fine  specimens. 
This  is  a  Frencn  breed,  and  is  very  popular  in 
France.  The  Houdans  are  also  non-sitters, 
profuse  layers,  good  table  fowls,  and,  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  are  said  to  be  hardy. 

Each  of  the  above  is  a  portrait  of  a  living 


is  becoming  one  of  much  importance,  and  it  is 
with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  note  the  desire 
that  is  being  manifested  among  our  people  to 
secure  good  breeds.  Indeed,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  public  interest  in  that  matter  felt  everywhere 
throughout  ftie  country — a  feeling  that  leads 
those  engaged  in  the  businods  to  regard  it  as  a 


science  worthy  of  study  and  careful  research. 

It  is  also  a  business  that  pays,  wherever  it  is 
properly  entered  upon  and  conducted  in  a  care- 
ful  and  intelligent  manner.     Books   are  now 

pubhshed  ujion 
the  business, 
and  the  papers, 
everywhere,  are 
giving  hints  to 
poultry  raisers, 
which  may  bo 
lead  with  botli 
]3  r  o  ti  t  and 
pleasure.  A 
p  iper  is  also 
pubhshed,  de- 
voted exclu- 
sively to  this 
interest. 

Ijlformation 
IS  now  so  gen- 
erally diffused, 
'^^  md  good  fowls 
so  easily  attain- 
ible,  that  there 
IS  no  excuse  for 
my  serious 
mistakes,  and 
no  reason  why 
farmers  should 
fiil  to  i^roeure 
the  most  profit- 
ible  kinds. 

The  rapid 
-Ci'owth  of  our 
cities  and  large 
towns  is  con- 
stantly increas- 
ing the  demand 
for  poultry  and 
tggs;  and  as 
this  increase  is 
one  which  will 
( outinue  indef- 
initely, there  is 
vei-y  iitt]e  dan- 
ger that  the 
business  will 
be  overdone. 

The  quantity 
of  eggs  con- 
sumed in  New 
lork  is  enor- 
mous, amount- 
ing, by  careful 
estimates,  to  an 
inmial  value  of 
f2, 000,000; 
and  that  of 
poultry  to  fully 
$1,0  0  0,0  oil 
more!  Boston, 
with  much  less 
than  half  the 
population  of 
New  York,  con- 
sumes consid- 
erably more 
than  half  as 
much  in  value 
of  poultry  and 
sggs. 

The  value  of 
poultry  in  the 
United  States, 
according  to 
the  census  of 
1860,  was  about 
fl  5,00  0,0  0  0. 
We  cannot  bo 
^  much  short  of 
$20,000,000 
at  the  present 
time. 

We  have  no 
statistics  from 
San  Francisco; 
but  it  is  well 
known  that  th(! 
consumption  of 
eggs  and  poul- 
try here  is 
much  larger  in 
proportion  to 
our  population  than  in  either  New  York  or 
Boston.  Eggs  are  also  dearer  here,  although 
the  cost  of  food  for  poultry  is  much  lower. 
Hence  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  tho 
business  should  not  pay  well,  or  why  eggs 
should  be  sent  to  this  market  over  2,000  milea 
of  railroad, 
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Vacuum  Tanning. — The  editor  of  the 
Boston  Hide  and  Leather  Interest  has  re- 
cently visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Norton,  Dorr  and  Hunt,  at  Lewiston, 
Maine,  to  See  the  working  of  the  above 
named  process,  and  thinks  it  well  worth 
the  attention  of  tanners.  The  "vaemim 
tank"  is  of  wood,  copper  lined,  and  cai)a- 
blo  of  containing  100  "sides."  At  oneend, 
an  air-tight  iron  door,  also  copper-lined, 
is  opened  to  receive  the  hides,  which  are 
hung  upon  hooks  within,  and  the  door  is 
then  closed.  Several  "junks,"  containing 
tanning  liquor  of  different  strengths,  are 
placed  underneath  the  tank,  and  connected 
with  it  by  copper  pipes  so  arranged  that 
the  liquor  from  either  alone  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  it  at  will.  At  the  top  of  the 
tank  enters  the  pipe  from  an  air-pump 
driven  by  water  power.  There  is  a  pipe 
and  stoj)cock  to  admit  the  external  air  at 
the  proper  time;  also  a  vacuum  gauge  and 
a  li(iuor  gauge.  Everything  being  ready, 
the  air-ininip  is  started,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  as  indicated  by  tlie  vacuum  gauge, 
the  liquor  from  one  of  the  junks  is  let  in, 
and  allowed  to  flow  until  the  gauge  shows 
that  no  more  will  enter,  when  it  is  stopped, 
and  the  external  air  admitted.  In  about 
two  hours  the  liquor  is  drawn  oft'  and  a 
stronger  one  sent  in  in  the  same  way  from 
another  junk,  and  so  on,  the  strength  be- 
ing greater  and  the  time  longer  for  each. 
The  liquor  is  changed  four  times  the  first 
day,  and  afterwards  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  time  required  to  tan  a 
calf  skin  is  two  or  three  days;  the  heaviest 
hides  need  twenty.  Some  belting  which 
was  tanned  in  16  days  by  this  process  hat! 
been  running  for  several  months,  and  was 
pronounced  a  very  superior  article. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method 
are; — the  saving  of  time, — and  therefore  of 
interest  on  th(!  cost  of  hides  until  they  are 
returned  to  the  market  as  leatlier, — the 
saving  of  labor, — as  the  hides  have  to  be 
handled  but  once, — the  saving  in  bark, — 
for  there  is  not  time  for  chemical  changes 
which  affect  the  tannin, — and  the  increased 
weight,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight 
loss  of  gelatine  by  decomposition  in  a  tan- 
ning so  rapidlj'  carried  through.  Although 
the  first  cost  of  the  "plant"  is  somewhat 
greater  than  for  the  usual  method,  these 
advantages  are  said  to  largely  cotinterbal- 
ance  it. 


New  Mining  Locomotives. — The  U.  S. 
RaUrond  Register  oi  Dec.  24th  describes  two 
small  locomotives  just  completed  at  the 
Baldwin  Works,  for  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.,  to  take  the  place  of  mules 
underground.  We  give  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion: "The  wheels  were  small,  but  heavy, 
with  a  broad,  flat  tread,  and  very  light 
flange.  The  two  cylinders,  9  inches  in 
diameter  (inside)  by  12  inches  stroke,  lie 
under  the  front  end  of  the  boiler.  The; 
jiiston  rods  play  between  groups  of  four 
8(iuare  slide  rods,  and  a  simply  adjusted 
link  motion  works  just  forward  of  the  fire 
box.  The  connections  are  of  course  in- 
side, on  the  cranked  axle  of  one  of  the  two 
pairs  of  drivers  {of  30  inches) ,  which  are 
the  only  wheels.  The  fire  box  and  low 
platform  overhangs  l)ehind.  As  coal  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  no  coal  space  is  needed,  and 
the  water  tank  is  folded  over  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  boiler,  acting  as  a  jacket,  and 
feeling  quite  hot  to  tin?  hand.  This  tank 
holds  190  gallons,  and  the  whole  engine, 
with  fuel  and  water  weighs  nearly  15, 000 
pounds.  The  makers  guarantee  that  it 
shall  haul,  under  all  circumstances,  with 
wet  and  dirty  rails,  on  a  level,  IMO  gross 
tons;  on  a  60  foot  gradient,  80  gross  tons; 
and  on  a  100  foot  gradient,  50  gross  tons." 


Transmitting  Power  by  Means  of  Com- 
pressed Air. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Polytechnic  Club  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, W.  S.  Henson  read  a  r-^port "prepared 
by  him  for  Horace  H.  Day,  who  had  em* 
jjloyed  him  as  engineer  to  conduct  a  series 
of  experiments,  to  determine  tlie  feasibility- 
of  a  plan  for  utilizing  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
206  foot  fall  at  Niagara,  on  the  American 
side,  20  miles  distant.  We  quote  from  this 
report: — "  In  response  to  your  request  for 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  transmission 
of  5,000  horse  power  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Buffalo  (about  20  miles),  using  your  mag- 
nificent power  f)f  206  feet  fall,  I  suggest 
the  utilization  of  185  feet  of  this  fall  by  the 
direct  compressing  power  of  a  column  of 
water  acting  as  a  ram,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  water  wheels  or  tlie  friction  of 
cylindrical  compressors  with  moving  pis- 
tons, because  by  the  use  at  that  point  of  such 
compressors,  you  absorb  the  heat  gener- 
ated in  the  act  of  compression  and  avoid 
the  loss  from  friction  l)y  piston  or  cylin- 
der, and  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  ponderous 
water  wheels.  This  direct  acting  hydraulic 
pressure,  working  in  one  sense  as  a  ram, 
may  be  made  to  develop  any  amount  of 
pressure  desirable,  and  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  pipes  and  other  considerations, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  pressure  should 
not  be  less  than  80  lbs.  or  more  than  100 
lbs.  per  square  inch;  and  a  \n\ie  of  42 
inches  in  diameter  would  transmit  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  Buffalo  a  column  of  air  com- 
pressed to  100  lbs.,  with  a  velocity  of  ten 
feet  per  second,  and  a  loss  from  friction  of 
tube,  for  the  whole  distance,  not  exceeding 
one  per  cent,  of  the  power  transmitted,  and 
deliver  for  use  over  5,000  horse  jjower  of 
cold  air.  I  should  recommend,  however, 
a  pipe  of  36  inches  diameter,  which  should 
deliver  a  column  of  air  at  100  lbs.  j)ressure 
and  14.33  feet  per  second  terminal  velocity, 
and  give  a  full  5,000  horse  power  of  cold 
air,  worked  expansively  at  a  loss  by  fric- 
tion and  exceeding  five  per  cent,  for  the  20 
miles." 


Solution  of  Silk  in  Photography.— 
We  have  alluded  to  the  paper  by  J.  Spiller, 
F.  C.  S.,  upon  a  method  for  the  detection 
of  other  fibres  in  fabrics  purporting  to  be 
entirely  of  silk,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
silk  alone  is  immediately  and  completely 
soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
lu  conclusicn,  Mr.  Spiller  remarks  briefly 
upon  the  chemical  properties  of  this  silk 
solution.  We  quote:  "  The  mucilaginous 
liquid  so  jirepared  cannot  be  evaporated, 
even  over  a  water  bath,  without  becoming 
somewhat  carbonized;  the  free  acid  maybe 
partially  separated  by  dialysis,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  air  in  a  shallow  capsule,  placed 
within  a  bell-jar  charged  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  slaked  lime  to  absorb  the  hydro- 
chloric fumes,  but  the  resulting  solution 
will  not  then  bear  dilution  with  water 
without  precijjitation  of  the  animal  matter. 
Ammonia,  added  in.  excess,  forms  a  clear 
solution,  which  I  am  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  employ  in  i)hotograjihy ;  for  when  this 
liquid  is  evaporated,  there  is  left  a  brown 
saline  residue  of  rough  astringent  flavor, 
which,  when  mixed  with  acjueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  gives  a  peculiar  flocculcnt  form 
of  argentic  chloride,  which  is  no  longer 
curdy,  and  much  more  rapidly  aflected  by 
light  than  the  ordinary  condition  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver.  These  properties  enable  the 
silk  compound  to  be  usefully  enqjloyed  in 
the  production  of  "matt-paper"  prints  and 
direct  solar-camera  enlargements.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  collodio-chloride  process 
appears  also  to  be  worthy  of  trial." 


g^CIENTIFIC    PROGRESS. 


The  "  White  Cloud"  Engine. — We  take 
the  following  from  7'/«e  Enjineer  of  Dec. 
9th:  "At  the  request  of  the  inventor,  we 
have  recently  been  present  at  trials  with  a 
first  experimental  engine  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple. This  engine  compresses  air  in 
stages,  passing  it  at  each  stage  through 
water,  by  which  process  it  is  highly  satu- 
rated, and  the  heat  given  out  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  at  each  stage  is  so  en- 
tirely taken  into  the  saturation,  that  even 
at  the  400  lb.  per  square  inch  of  pressure 
at  which  the  engine  was  run  during  the 
trials,  we  witnessed  the  pumps  remain 
quite  cold.  The  highly  compressed  "white 
cloud"  resulting  from  the  operation  is 
passed  onwards  to  a  coil  in  a  heating  cham- 
ber, and  from  this  coil  to  the  cylinder.  As 
in  all  first  exi)erimental  engines,  both  the 
arrangements  and  j)roportions  are  lulmit- 
tedly  as  yet  very  imi)erfect.  We  may  in- 
stant^e  one  evident  defect  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  charge  cut  ofl"  at  one-fourth  the 
stroke,  and  400  lb.  i)ressure,  100  lb.  of 
pressui-e  is  wasted  into  the  exhaust.  This 
excessive  waste  with  a  larger  cylinder  might 
be  saved,  and  with  other  advantages  ob- 
tainable from  such  increase  in  its  .size, 
might  be  expressed  in  effective  power. 
With  a  cylinder  of  i%  inches  diameter, 
and  a  6-inch  stroke,  an  exertion  of  about 
4-horse  eflective  power  on  a  continually 
suspended  load  was  obtained,  at  a  con- 
sumption of  fuel  about  equal  to  that  used 
by  those  i)rize  engines  at  the  late  Oxford 
engine  trials,  which  so  exerted  th'^t  amount 
of  horse-power." 


Miocene  Man  not  Proved. — The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  notice  by  W.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  in  Nature,  of  M.  Hamy's  "I'aheon- 
tology  of  Man":  "The  evidence  adduced 
by  M.  Bourgeois  of  the  discovery  of  flint 
flakes  and  scrapers  in  the  Miocene  strata 
of  Thenay,  along  with  remains  of  the 
hornless  rhinoceros  and  mastodon,  proves, 
according  to  M.  Hamy,  that  man  was  an 
inh.ibitant  of  Miocene  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  most  of  the  French  and 
English  savants',  because  M.  Bourgeois  has 
not  shown  that  the  implements  in  question 
may  not  have  been  derived  ultimately  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  are 
very  almndant.  While  M.  Hamy  acknowl- 
edges this  to  be  the  case,  he  does  not  see 
its  full  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  implements  probably  are  of 
Quaternary,  or  even  of  post-(iuat(u-nary 
age,  and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  de- 
cisive of  the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe 
during  the  Miocene  epoch,  although  the 
climate  at  the  time  was  almost  tropical, 
and  the  contlitions  of  life  easy.  Nor  can 
the  evidence  of  the  grooved  bones  of  Hali- 
there,  found  l>y  M.  Delaunay  at  Puance  in 
Maine-et-Loire  be  accei>ted,  because  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  grooves  may  not 
have  been  caused  by  some  other  agency 
than  that  of  man.  The  proof  f)f  the  ex- 
istence of  man  in  Europe  during  the  Plio- 
cene epoch  derived  from  the  strite  in  the 
fossil  bones  found  at  Saint  Prest  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  accej>ted  by  M. 
Hamy,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  The 
flint  "arrow-head"  and  other  rude  frag- 
ments said  to  have  been  obtained  at  the 
former  place  from  the  same  horizon  as  the 
bones  of  Ete]>has  meridioruilis,  by  M.  Bour- 
geois, the  stout  chamijion  of  Miocene 
man,  do  not  afford  the  precise  and  exact 
testimony  which  is  demanded  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  case.  The  presence, 
fndeed,  of  man  in  Europe  in  the  IMiocene 
and  Pliocene  epoch  is  as  yet  non-proven, 
and  we  must  be  c<mtent  to  await  future 
discoveries.  The  result  of  the  labors  of 
archaeologists  and  geologists  throughout 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not 
placed  the  iulvent  of  man  further  back  than 
the  river  gravels  of  the  Somme,  and  the 
epoch  of  the  caves,  both  of  which  are  post- 
glacial or  post-pliocene,  or  quaternary,  in 
other  words  ])Osterior  to  the  gi-(!at  submer- 
gence and  refrigeration  of  northen  Euro])e, 
through  which  many  of  the  Pliocene  mam- 
malia were  destroyed." 

EozooN  Canadense. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  some  time  since  Messrs.  Logan, 
Dawson,  Carpenter  and  Hunt,  announced 
the  discovery  of  organic  remains  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  and  it  was 
said  that  here  we  had  the  earliest  known 
trace  of  animal  life.  The  subject  has  been 
considerably  discussed.  Nature  for  Dec. 
22<1  contains  a  letter  from  T.  M.  Keade,  in 
which,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  controversy,  the  writer  gives  his 
own  reasons  for  considering  the  so-called 
organism  a  merely  mineral  produi;tion. 
We  quote  a  single  paragraph:  "The  broad 
fact  then  remains  unshaken  that  in  unal- 
tered rocks  no  Eozoonal  structures  have 
yet  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  metamorphosed  rocks  such  structures 
are  abundant,  and  even  Dr.  (iiiml)el,  of 
the  Bavarian  Survey,  a  believer  inEozoiin, 
has  been  much  mystified  by  finding  its 
features  in  impossible  jjlaces.  Not  only 
do  we  find  it  in  the  Laurenti.ans,  but  in 
rocks  of  a  much  later  date,  but  curiously 
only  in  those  that  have  undergone  altera- 
tion. If  it  be  an  organism,  then  hydro- 
thermal  action,  it  seems,  is  necessar3'  to 
its  development,  not  as  one  would  suspect 
during  life,  but  ages  after  its  entombment 
is  sedimentary  deposits." 

Absorption  of  Sulphur  by  Gold. — A 
jiaper  with  the  above  title  was  read  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  by  W.  Skey, 
Government  analyst.  The  author,  while 
recently  investigating  the  caus(>s  of  the  re- 
l^orted  loss  of  gold  at  the  Thames  gold 
fields  during  its  extraction  from  the  ore. 
found  that  gold  is  acted  on  by  suli)huretted 
hyib'ogcn,  and  thus  a  sul])ludc  is  formed 
which  tarnishes  the  surface.  Also  that 
gold  combines  with  free  sulphur  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212'  Fahr.  (lold  thus  snljjhur- 
ized  on  the  surface  will  not  amalgamate 
with  mercury.  The  loss  of  gold  is  not  alto- 
gether due  to  the  condition  of  the  mercury, 
as  has  hitherto  been  supjjosed,  as  he  has 
found  this  sulphide  on  th(>  surface  of  native 
gold  of  every  degree  of  purity. 


Vision  Under  Water.— A  correspond- 
ent of  Nature  makes  a  "Contribution  to  the 
dioptrics  of  vision,"  from  which  we  quote: 
"A('ouple  of  watch-glasses,  placed  with 
their  concavities  towards  one  another,  so 
as  to  cnclo.sc  a  convex  lenticular  portion  of 
air,  when  immers(>d  in  water,  disperse  the 
rays  of  light  and  diminish  the  size  of  ob- 
jects seen  through  them,  because  they 
force  the  more  refractive  medium,  the 
water,  to  assume  a  concare  shai)e  in  rela- 
tion to  the  air  between  the  glasses.  The 
same  watch-glasses  placed  witli  their  'con- 
vex surfaces  towards  one  another,  and  con- 
nected around  their  edges  by  a  water-tight 
rim,  thus  enclosing  a  concave  h'nticular 
portion  of  air,  when  immersed  in  water, 
refract  the  rays  of  light  convergently  to  a 
focus  and  magnify  olijects,  because  they 
force  the  more  rei'ractAe  medium  to  as- 
sume a  convex  shape  in  relation  to  the  air 
between  the  glasses.  Their  magnifying 
j)ower  or  focal  distance  under  water  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  same  glasses 
in  the  reversed  position  and  filled  with 
water  is  in  air;  the  slight  difference  be- 
ing owing  to  the  greater  refractive  power 
of  the  glass  in  air  than  in  water.  I  found 
that  two  glasses  of  a  curvature  of  al)OutlJi 
inch  radius  thus  placed  formed  in  water  a 
lens  having  a  focus  of  about  two  inches. 
This  air-lens,  as  it  may  bo  called,  com- 
pletely sui)iDlies  the  loss  of  our  anterior 
lens  in  wattjr,  aud  restores  perfect  vision. 
Of  course  the  same  magnifying  power  may 
be  obtained  by  various  combinations  of 
differently  curved  glasses,  or  by  plano-con- 
cave or  concavo-convex  air-lenses.  The 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  lens  for  suba- 
queous vision  over  a  glass  lens  are  obvi- 
ous. It  can  be  made  of  any  required  size 
so  as  to  command  a  large  lateral  field  of 
vision.  It  ceases  to  act  as  a  lens  the  in- 
stant it  emerges  from  the  water,  and  does 
not  interfere  "w-ith  vision  in  the  air,  as  then 
we  merely  look  through  two  thin  pieces 
of  glass  with  some  air  between  them. 
There  is  no  provoking  loss  of  refractive 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glass  lens;  and 
lastly,  it  can  be  made  very  cheaply. 
With  either  form  of  lens  we  can  see  from 
below  the  water  objects  in  the  air  above  us 
quite  distinctly  if  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  smooth,  less  distincly  if  it  is  agitated." 

The  Yale  Expedition. — The  New  York 
Herald  of  Dec.  24th  has  an  article  giving 
some  notes  of  the  excursion  of  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh's   scientific   party,  among  which  we 
find  the  following:— At  the  Antelope  well, 
where  Prof.  Marsh  discovered,  in  1868,  the 
fossil  liliputian  horse,  which  he  has  since 
named  Equuspareulus, — were  found  several     j 
others,   making  in    all    eighteen    distinct 
species  of  fossil   horses  so  far   discovered 
on  this  continent.     "Of  the  other  anim.als 
obtained   from  this   well,  there  were  two   1 
kinds  of  rhinoceros,  an   animal  something  j 
like   the   hog,   one   or  two    allied   to   the  j 
camel,  and   two   or  three  carniverous  ani-  I 
mals,  one  of  them   larger  than  a  lion.     In  | 
all,  fifteen  species  of  extinct  animals  were 
found  in  a  space  of  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  I 
only  six  or  eignt  feet   in   depth,  making  it| 
by  far  the  most   remarkable  animal  discov- 
ery ever   made   in   any  part  of  the  world.l 
It  is   supposed   this   locality  was  once  thcl 
margin  of  a  great   lake,  and   that  the  anil 
mals  sunk   down  in   the   mire  when   the.^l 
went  into  the  water  to  drink." 


African  Explorations.— Dr.  Petermannj 
the  leading  geographical  authority  in  (tbiI 
many,  has   just   received  imjiortant  letteij 
and  maps  from   the  distsnguished  Africoj 
explorer.  Dr.  Schweinfurth   with  news 
the  29th  of  July.     This  traveler  reports 
lengthy   journey   in   the  direction  of    t)l 
e<iuator,  by    means  of  which  our  previof 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of    the  Nile  H 
lieen  enlarged,  and  to  some  extent  modifi«( 
The  source  of  the  Schari  river,  flowing 
to  liake   Tsad,  has   been   discovered,   ol 
Lake  Piaggias,  of  which  so  much  has  Ixj 
written,  has  jirobably  no  existence  ! — r 
raid,  Dec.  31. 


Sulphuret  of  Zinc. — A.  Wagner  recci 
a  series  of  experiments  made  with  sulpli'p 
of  zinc, purpos-elyjirepiired and  leftstan(|i 
exjwsed  to  the  air.  The  chief  resuU 
that  sulphide  of  z'nc  hardly  oxidizes  afl 
and  for  what  little  it  does,  it  evolvesi 
I^huretted  hydrogen,  and  differs  essentl 
from  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  mi 
nese,  which  become,  under  the  same  pj 
(titions,  converted  into  oxides,  sulphujl 
ing  set  free. — Dinyler's  Journal. 

Delicate  Colok-Test  for  StbtchjI.- 
W.  T.  Wenzell  finds  that  a  solution  c|» 
grain   of  i)ermanganate   of  potas.sa  i  | 
thousand   grammes  of   sul]>huric 
detect  even  a  trace  of  strychnia. 
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Bound  East. 

[Continued  from  page  19.] 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  entei-prise  shown  in  building  this 
road,  the  longest  in  the  world,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  and  its  present  and 
prosi^ective  value  to  the  whole  coiintry 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Koads  are  great 
civilizers.  The  action  of  Marshal  Wade  in 
building  common  roads  in  Scotland,  years 
ago,  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  more  bene- 
ficial effect  on  that  country  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  resi^ects, 
than  had  been  accomplished  by  the  most 
strenuoiis  exertions  of  legislators  and  jihi- 
lanthropists  during  long  jjeriods  of  time. 
What  Wade's  roads  did  for  Scotland,  our 
railroads  are  doing  for  the  United  States. 
Our  trans-continental  road  is  opening  up 
vast  natural  resources,  which  otherwise 
would  remain  lost  to  the  world. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
road  are  deserving  of  the  highest  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the 
affairs  of  so  great  and  important  an  insti- 
tution. They  are  liberal  in  tlieir  action, 
ever  ready  to  aid  in  develojung  the  districts 
along  the  line,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  country.  In 
these  matters  they  are  aided  by  the  efficient 
corps  of  officers  connected  Avitli  the  road. 
The  road  is  built  as  well  and  managed  per- 
hajDS  better  than  most  Eastern  roads,  the 
traveler  has  the  best  of  accommodations, 
and  the  freight  charges  are  indeed  remark- 
ably low. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  which  is  the  shortest  route  from  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisco — via  Omaha  or  via 
Kansas  City.  A  gentleman  writing  to  a 
paper  in  Omaha,  qiiotes  tliese  figures: 
From  St.  Louis  to  Omaha,  438  miles;  from 
Omaha  to  Cheyenne,  51G  miles;  total,  954 
miles.  From  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  272 
miles;  from  Kansas  City  to  Cheyenne,  745 
miles;  total,  1,017  miles;  showing  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Omaha  of  63  miles.  Tliis 
difference  will  be  increased  fully  100  miles 
as  soon  as  another  road,  now  building,  is 
completed. 

Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 

Omaha,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  a  go-ahead  place 
of  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
first  settlement  made  in  Nebraska,  although 
it  did  not  attain  any  considerable  impor- 
tance or  size  until  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  inaugurated.  Since  that  time  it 
has  grown  very  rapidly.  It  has  a  large 
area  of  fertile  territory  tributary  to  it,  and 
its  connections  by  steamboat  and  locomo- 
tive are  bringing  to  it  a  vast  amount  of 
trade.  It  now  sujiports  four  newspapers, 
has  a  large  number  of  hotels,  contains  many 
fine  residences,  etc.,  etc.  Between  this 
city  and  Council  Bluffs,  situated  just  oppo- 
site, on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  (but 
three  miles  back  from  the  banks  of  the 
river) ,  there  is  considerable  rivalry.  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  is  also  quite  old  as  a  settlement, 
but  young  as  a  city.  It  was  the  Kanesville 
of  the  Mormons  from  1846  until  1853,  when 
the  present  name  was  adopted. 

The  great  bridge  over  the  Missouri,  built 
by  the  Union  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attraction.  It  is  built  after  "Post's 
patent,"  will  be  of  iron  and  half  a  mile 
long.  It  will  be  50  feet  above  high  water 
mark,  and  will  rest  on  hollow  ii-on  pipes 
(cylinders,  8%  feet  in  diameter),  filled  in 
with  concrete,  rock,  etc.  The  spans,  250 
feet  in  length,  are  11  in  number.  Work  is 
going  on  night  and  day,  and  the  bridge  will 
be  completed  some  time  in  1871.  I  am 
told  that  it  will  cost  about  .$2,000,000. 

The  machine  shops,  etc.,  of  the  railroad 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  They  are  situated 
near  the  river  on  a  tract  of  some  30  acres 
in  area,  are  of  brick,  and  are  most  com- 
plete in  all  respects. 

The  12,000  inhabitants  of  Council  Bluffs 
are  live  people.    They  have  a  street  rail- 


way, several  papers,  fine  school  houses  and 
churches,  a  large  (the  State)  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  several  flouring  mills,  and 
other  evidences  of  progressing  civilization. 
The  Council  Bluffs  Iron  Works  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Here  40  men  are  emjiloyed. 
The  company  has  just  secured  the  control 
of  Borchoff's  (?)  imi^rovements  in  mining 
machinery,  among  which  pressed  shoes 
and  dies  deserve  mention.  These  are  made 
of  the  best  and  toughest  iron,  cast  with 
neck  down,  and  while  hot  subjected  to  a 
heavy  screw  pressure,  which  makes  them 
very  solid  and  close-grained.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  have  been  tested  thor- 
oughly in  Colorado,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction,  Ijeing  very  durable. 

The    Omaha  Reduction    Works. 

Meeting  Mr.  Leojiold  Balbach,  I  was 
kindly  invited  by  him  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  works  of  the  Omaha  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company.  Mr.  Balbach  has 
been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  the  smelting 
operations  carried  on  at  Newark,  Now  .Jer- 
sey, and  the  comjjany  has  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  his  valuable  services 
as  Superintendent. 

Being  anxious  to  furnish  items  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Peess,  I  send  you  on 
the  information  which  I  have  obtained, 
I  try  to  give/Kci!.s',  and  facts  only. 

Ground  was  broken  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  gianted  the 
company  all  the  ground  which  they  re- 
quired, and  a  side  track  has  been  laid  to  the 
works,  which  are  now  nearly  completed.  On 
and  after  the  first  of  .January,  the  company 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  ores  and  bul- 
lion. 

The  main  building  is  40x80  feet.  Here 
are  two  reverberatory  furnaces,  two  shaft 
furnaces,  four  separating  furnaces  and  a 
cupelling  furnace.  In  a  side-building, 
30x30,  is  placed  a  20-horse  power  engine, 
with  boiler,  etc.  Each  separating  furnace 
has  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  5  tons  in  24 
hours,  is  Gxi)  feet,  the  hearth  4x5  feet,  and 
the  kettles  are  22  in.  deep  and  30  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  main  stack  is  55  feet,  and  the 
second  is  35  feet  high.  There  will  be  used 
for  furnaces,  stacks,  etc.,  15,000  fire-brick 
and  175,000  common  brick;  also  20  tons  of 
castings,  etc.  The  iron  work  comes  from 
the  foundry  of  Hall  and  Brothers.  They 
are  now  building  an  addition,  30x40  feet, 
with  two  more  furnaces  for  refining  the 
lead. 

When  the  works  are  running,  some  20  or 
more  workmen  will  be  employed.  Coal 
from  the  Wyoming  coal  mine,  on  the  U.  P. 
E.  R.,  will  be  used  in  the  reverberatory 
furnaces.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railroad,  by  virtue  of  which 
ore  will  V)e  transported  from  Ogden  to 
the  works  at  tlie  rate  of  iflOO  currency  per 
car  load  of  10  tons.  The  charges  will  be  : 
for  reducing  ores,  ;j?30  to  50  ciirrency  per 
ton  ;  for  desilverizing  bullion,  !ttil6'^^  to 
.$22%  currency  per  ton.  Returns  will  be 
made  in  two  to  ionr  weeks.  The  company 
will  increase  the  cai^acity  of  the  works  as 
they  may  find  it  necessary. 

The  Balbach  Process. 

The  Balbach  process  for  separating  silver 
and  gold  from  lead  will  be  used  liere.  The 
process  consists  in  melting  tlie  lead  that 
contains  the  gold  and  silver  in  a  fiirnace 
with  an  inclined  hearth,  and  drawing  it  off 
into  a  kettle  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
zinc  in  a  molten  state.  After  all  the  lead 
is  thus  drawn  oft",  the  latter  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  zinc,  after  which  it  is  cast 
into  pigs  or  bars  and  replaced  in  a  similar 
furnace,  and  just  sufficient  heat  given  to 
melt  the  lead,  but  not  to  melt  either  zinc, 
silver  or  gold.  The  latter  alloy  is  then 
placed  in  retorts  where  the  zinc  is  distilled 
off"  from  the  silver  and  gold  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  lead,  after  which  the  latter 
three  metals  are  placed  upon  a  cupel  for 
further  refining.  w.  h.  m. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin  County, 

[Written  for  tlie  Press.] 

Stockton    Statistics. 

San  Joaquin  County  at  present  con- 
tains 21,079  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  124 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  city  of  Stock- 
ton (the  county  seat)  is  situated  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  125  miles  from  San  Francis- 
co by  water  and  90  miles  by  rail,  and  50 
miles  from  Sacramento.  It  contains  10,033 
inhabitants,  a  gain  of  170  per  cent,  in  10 
years,  and  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  state, 
as  regards  population,  but  the  second  in 
manufactures.  Of  these  last  I  will  speak 
further  along.  The  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  county  is  but  .§314,102,  without 
any  floating  indebtedness.  The  following 
returns,  from  the  U.  S.   Marshal's  report, 


show  the  real  value  of  property  in  the 
county  to  be  $23,474,805,  an  increase  of 
$20,591,761  in  ten  years.  The  real  estate 
transactions  for  the  12  months  ending  Dec. 
31,  1870,  were  $1,085,488;  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  sales  for  the  same  period,  in  the 
county  at  large,  foot  up  262,825  acres,  paid 
for,  2jre-empted  and  otherwise.  .$160,885 
worth  of  brick  and  .$155, .300  worth  of  frame 
buildings  were  erected  in  Stockton  in  1870. 
The  street  and  sidewalk  imi^rovements  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $83,000.  The 
number  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools  in  this  city,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  ending  July,  1870,  was  2,709;  and 
$50,312.38  was  expended  last  year  for 
buildings,  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.,  for  the 
convenience  of,  and  educating  the  same. 
The  mortality  for  1870  was  205.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  for  the  same  period  was 
162.  The  number  of  inches  rain  fall  for 
1870  was  7.66,  The  city  contains  3  banks 
roi^resenting  an  aggregate  capital  of  .$1,2.50,- 
000. 

The  secret  organizations  represented  here 
are  the  T.  and  A.  M.,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Red  Men;  and  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Pithias,  are  about 
starting  a  Lodge  here.  Of  the  three  form- 
er, all  are  in  a  prosi^erous  condition  and 
have  a  large  and  still  increasing  member- 
ship. The  Odd  Fellows  of  this  city  formed 
an  association  in  1867,  known  as  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  Association,  and  ptirchased  a 
lot  and  built  one  of  the  finest  halls  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  which  cost  .$47,000.  In 
1867,  they  borrowed  $22, .500,  and  on  Oct. 
1st,  1870,  they  had  decreased  this  indebted- 
ness to  $15,349.83.  They  expect  to  clear 
off  the  entire  indebtedness  by  June  19th 
1873.  C.  O.  Burton,  is  Brest.,  Joseph  Ad- 
ams, Treasurer,  and  T.  K.  Hook,  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

Ship  Canal— Railroads. 

The  Stockton  Ship  Canal  Company  is  a 
very  importont  association.  The  incorpor- 
ators are  G.  S.  Evans,  P.  Bargion,  J.  Sedg- 
wick, S.  Eldridge,  S.  Badger,  T.  K.  Hook, 
G.  A.  Shurtleff,  J.  Schrick,  C.  G.  Hubner, 
J.  M.  Cavis,  Wm.  H.  Knight,  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, G.  L.  Kenney,  N.  Spos.ati,  C.  M. 
Weber,  P.  Neistrath,  W.  S.  Moss,  N.  M. 
Orr,  K.  C.  Sargent  and  C.  M.  Creanor. 
The  Directors  are  Wm.  H.  Kniglit,  (Pres- 
ident),  T.  K.  Hook  (Vice  President)  C.  G. 
Hubner,  (Treasurer) ,  S.  Eldridge,  and  H,, 
H.  Bancroft.  The  grantees  of  the  Stockton 
Ship  Canal  franchise,  granted  by  the  last 
Legislature,  have  assigned  their  interest 
therein  to  the  above  named  incorjiorators. 
The  project  is  one  of  the  greatest  imj^or- 
tance  to  Stockton,  and  the  people  will  help 
it  on  if  they  are  alive  to  their  interests.  I 
promise  in  a  future  article  to  give  an  ex- 
tended account,  and  to  illustrate  this  witli 
a  diagram,  (your  sjjace  permitting,)  and  in 
connection  with  the  same,  its  converging 
lines  of  railroads,  in  j)rocess  of  completion. 

At  the  present  writing,  about  10  miles  of 
the  S.  &  C.  R.  R.  are  finished,  to  a  point, 
where  a  new  town  is  being  laid  out,  to  be 
called  Holdenville.  Four  miles  farther 
along,  on  the  same  road,  another  town  is 
being  laid  out  to  be  called  Petersburg. 
Both  of  these  are  named  in  honor  of  two 
prominent  citizens  of  Stockton.  From 
Petersburg  it  is  projiosed  to  build  three 
lines,  one  to  Angels  Camji,  and  Murphy's; 
the  main  road  to  extend  to  Cojujcropolis 
and  Sonora;  and  the  other  branch  to  Farm- 
ington.  Knights  Ferry,  and  so  on.  40  miles 
of  the  iron  rail  is  on  board  vessels  now 
due  at  your  port. 

Manufactures. 

The  Stockton  Woolen  Mills,  Lambert, 
Doitghty  &  Tatterson  proprietors,  have 
manufactured  to  date  (only  recently  started) 
$10,000  worth  of  blankets,  $5,000  worth  of 
which  have  been  actually  sold.  Thoy 
emjiloy  regularly  20  men.  The  works  are 
run  by  a  forty-horse  jjower  engine,  with  a 
capacity  of  running  four  times  the  machinery 
now  in  operation.  The  fabrics  of  this  mill 
are  in  good  demand  with  the  citizens  here, 


but  the  Lack  of  funds,  to  extend  tlif' 
pacity,  is  the  only  draw-back  to  inti 
ing  their  goods  to  the  world  at  large. 

Of  tanneries,  there  are  several  here,  do- 
ing, I  am  informed,  a  good  trade.  As  yet 
I  have  visited  but  one,  that  of  ,J.  S.  Derby, 
situated  on  Mormon  Slough  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Stockton.  Mr.  D.  employs  regu- 
larly 5  men,  and  is  doing  a  business  of 
.$20,000  per  annum;  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  he  turns  out  120  sides  per  week. 
Calf,  Kip,  Harness,  Skirting  and  Sole 
Leather  is  his  speciality. 

The  Stockton  Iron  Works,  Farrington, 
Hyatt  &  Co.,  proprietors,  manufacture 
steam  engines,  iron  and  brass  castings,  and 
regularly  employ  11  men.  The  machinery 
is  run  by  steam  j^ower  and  is  ke2")t  busy 
the  year  round. 

Matteson  &  Williamson,  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds  of  jjIows.  They  hold  the 
patent-right  of  the  American  Chief  Iron 
Sulky  Gang  Plows,  of  which  they  manu- 
factured 120  last  year,  which  they  sold  for 
$11,400,  besides  numerous  and  sundry 
other  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc.,  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,  or  $30,000  more. 
The  total  amount  of  manufactured  articles 
by  all  the  different  manufactories  in  iron, 
wood  and  tin,  in  Stockton  for  the  year  just 
ended,  was  $1,392,918. 

Sperry&Co.'s  grist  mill,  on  the  comer 
of  Beaver  andLeavy sts.,  is  .50x100  ft.,  four 
stories  high,  and  cost  its  previous  and  pres- 
ent proprietors  .$150,000  to  erect.  For 
the  last  four  years  it  has  averaged  yearly 
70,000  bbls.  of  flour, and  500tonsof  ground 
barley.  It  is  run  by  an  engine  of  185 
horse  power,  supi^lied  by  three  tubular 
boilers,  of  54  inches  diameter,  16  ft.,  long, 
with  49  3% -inch  tubes  in  each;  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  mill  is  500  bbls.  of  flour  .and 
25  tons  of  ground  barley  per  24  hours  run. 

Livery  and  Sale  Stables. — M.  Magner,  of 
the  "El  Dorado,"  has  probably  the  largest 
stock  of  hor.ses,  from  40  to  50  head.  His 
princijial  business  in  summer  is  witli  tour- 
ists to  the  Big  Trees  and  Yosemite.  He 
keeps  a  register  of  all  tourists,  names, 
which  it  is  quite  interesting  to  review.  He 
has  on  hand  all  kinds  of  imjiorted  buggies, 
carriages,  and  wagons  for  sale,  having  the 
agency  of  several  i^rominent  manufactories 
in  the  East.  The  "Main  Street"  stable, 
kept  by  Doak  &  Dunning,  and  the  "Welier" 
stable,  by  Beldiii  tt  Morris,  .are  worthy  of 
mention,  but  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  I 
must  p.ass  them. 

The  "Yosemite"  stable,  Geo.  Fox,  pro- 
prietor, was  completed  in  May  last,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
It  is  of  brick,  75x75  ft.,  with  gas  and  ar- 
tesian water  throughout  the  whole.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  stabling  200  heiid  of  horses, 
and  cost  $14,000.  Mr.  F.  h,as  at  present 
forty-six  head  of  horses,  fourteen  of  which 
are  valued  at  .$500  each  and  upwards.  For 
his  dark  bay  horse,  Defimice,  he  has  re- 
fused $2, .500.  This  horse  is  considered  one 
of  the  fastest  7>ace/-.s  on  the  California  turf. 
Without  any  attempt  to  flatter,  I  think  he 
has  the  largest  number  of  fine  horses  and 
corresjjonding  turnouts  in  the  State. 
Fine  Stock. 

Hiram  Di"ew. — This  fine  stallion  is  six 
years  old,  a  deep  cherry  V>iiy,  with  black 
points,  no  white,  stands  Ki  hands  high, 
weighs  about  1,200  pounds,  and  shows  well 
for  speed,  having  made  a  3  minute  gait  with 
4  weeks  training  from  the  bitting  harness. 
He  was  raised  in  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine,  and 
imported  to  this  State  in  May  last,  by  W. 
E.  Green,  who  disposed  of  a  one-half  in- 
terest to  L.  E.  Yates  of  Stockton,  where  he 
is  now  kept.  He  was  raised  by  'Old  Drew' 
of  Maine,  who  was  the  origin  of  many  fine 
and  fast  trotters,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated stallion,  McOlellan,  now  in  San 
Francisco;  also  the  Cloudman  horse,  sup- 
posed to  be  now  in  New  Jersey.  Both  of 
these  have  trotted  low  down  in  the  twen- 
ties. Also  gi-and  sire  to  Little  Fred,  who 
trotted  in  the  fall  of  1869,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  2:21.  Of  tlie  jjedigree  of  Old  Drew,  but 
little  is  known,  except  that  his  dam  was  a 
fast  trotting  mare  of  English  origin,  hav- 
ing trotted  20  miles  in  one  hour,  subse- 
quent to  her  bringing  Old  Drew.  The 
dam  of  Hiram  Drew  was  sired  by  Old 
Eaton,  of  Maine,  out  of  mare  sired  by  Anson 
Messenger,  he  by  Winthrop  Mes.senger, 
and  he  by  Imported  Messenger.  Old  Eaton 
was  sired  by  the  Avery  horse  of  Maine  out 
of  a  Highlander  Mare.  The  Avery  Horse 
by  Massachusetts  Messenger;  dam,  a  Mor- 
gan mare. 

Chieftain. — This  excellent  stallion  is 
owned  by  J.  H.  Dodge  and  M.  T.  Noyes. 
He  is  16%  hands  high,  light  bay,  black 
legs  and  tail,  weighs  1,3.50  lbs.,  is  14  years 
old,  v.ilucd  at  $6,000,  and  is  considered 
among  the  best  of  his  kind  in  the  State. 
He  is  the  sire  of  Defiance,  the  celebrated 
jjficer  owned  by  Geo.  Fox  of  Stockton ;  also 
of  Grant,  owned  by  Sargent  of  your  city; 
also  of  Flora,  the  trotter.  l.  p.  MC. 

[To  bo  Continued.) 
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ECHANICAL     M^ROGRESS. 


Vacuum  Tanning. — The  editor  of  the 
Boston  Hide  and  Leather  Interest  has  re. 
cently  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Norton,  Dorr  and  Hunt,  at  Lewiston, 
Maine,  to  See  the  -working  of  the  above 
named  process,  and  thinks  it  well  worth 
the  attention  of  tanners.  The  "vacuum 
tank"  is  of  wood,  copper  lined,  and  cajia- 
ble  of  containing  100  "sides."  At  oneend, 
an  air-tight  iron  door,  also  eoi)per-lined, 
is  opened  to  receive  the  hides,  which  are 
hung  upon  hooks  within,  and  the  door  is  ' 
then  closed.  Several  "junks,"  containing 
tanning  liquor  of  different  strengths,  are 
placed  underneath  the  tank,  and  connected 
with  it  by  copper  pipes  so  arranged  that  j 
the  liquor  from  either  alone  can  be  ad-  j 
mittcd  into  it  at  will.  At  the  top  of  the 
tank  enters  the  pipe  from  an  air-pump 
driven  by  water  power.  There  is  a  pipe 
and  stopcock  to  admit  the  i^sternal  air  at 
the  proj)er  time;  also  a  vacuum  gauge  and  '■ 
a  li(iu()r  gauge.  Everything  being  ready,  j 
the  air-pump  is  started,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  as  indicated  by  tlie  vacuum  gauge, 
the  liquor  from  one  of  the  junks  is  let  in, 
and  allowed  to  flow  imtil  the  gauge  shows 
that  no  more  will  enter,  when  it  is  stopped, 
and  the  external  air  admitted.  In  about 
two  hours  the  liquor  is  drawn  ofi"  and  a 
stronger  one  sent  in  in  the  .same  way  from 
anotlier  junk,  and  so  on,  the  strength  be- 
ing greater  and  the  time  longer  for  each. 
The  liquor  is  changed  four  times  tlie  first 
day,  and  afterwards  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  time  required  to  tan  a 
calf  skin  is  two  or  three  days;  the  heaviest 
hides  need  twenty.  Some  belting  which 
was  tanned  in  16  days  by  this  process  had 
been  running  for  several  months,  and  was 
pronounced  a  very  superior  article. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method 
are; — the  saving  of  time, — and  therefore  of 
interest  on  the  cost  of  hides  until  they  are 
returned  to  the  market  as  leather, — the 
saving  of  labor, — as  the  hides  liave  to  be 
handled  but  once, — the  saving  in  bark, — 
for  there  is  not  time  for  chemical  changes 
which  afifect  the  tannin, — and  the  increased 
weight,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight 
loss  of  gelatine  by  decomposition  in  a  tan- 
ning so  rapidly  carried  through.  Although 
the  first  cost  of  the  "plant"  is  somewhat 
greater  than  for  the  usual  method,  these 
advantages  are  said  to  largely  counterbal- 
ance it. 


New  Mining  LocoMOTn'ES. — The  U.  S. 
Railroad  Register  oi  Dec.  24th  describes  two 
small  locomotives  just  completed  at  the 
Baldwin  Works,  for  the  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.,  to  take  the  place  of  mules 
underground.  We  give  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion: "The  wheels  were  small,  but  heavy, 
with  a  broad,  Hat  tread,  and  very  light 
flange.  The  two  cylinders,  9  inches  in 
diameter  (inside)  by  12  inches  stroke,  lie 
under  the  front  end  of  the  boiler.  The 
piston  rods  play  between  groups  of  four 
scjuare  slide  rods,  and  a  simply  adjusted 
link  motion  works  just  forward  of  the  fire 
box.  The  connections  are  of  course  in- 
side, on  the  crankid  axle  of  one  of  the  two 
pairs  of  drivers  (of  ^'O  inches) ,  which  are 
the  only  wheels.  The  fire  box  and  low 
platform  overhangs  behind.  As  coal  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  no  coal  space  is  needed,  and 
the  water  tank  is  folded  over  tlie  top  and 
sides  of  the  boiler,  a<'ting  as  a  jacket,  and 
feeling  quite  hot  to  the  liand.  This  tank 
holds  I'JO  gallons,  and  the  whole  engine, 
with  fuel  and  water  weighs  nearly  l.">,000 
pounds.  The  makers  guarantee  that  it 
shall  haul,  under  all  circumstances,  with 
wet  and  dirty  rails,  on  a  level,  'MX)  gi-oss 
tons;  on  a  60  foot  gradient,  80  gross  tons; 
and  on  a  100  foot  gradient,  50  gross  tons." 


Transmitting  Power  by  Means  of  Com- 
PRE.SSED  Air. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Polytechnic  Club  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, W.  S.  Hcnson  read  a  r'^portlprepared 
by  him  for  Horace  H.  Day,  who  had  em-" 
ployed  him  as  engineer  to  conduct  a  series 
of  experiments,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  plan  for  utilizing  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
20G  foot  fall  at  Niagara,  on  the  American 
side,  20  miles  distant.  We  quote  from  this 
report: — "  In  response  to  your  request  for 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  transmission 
of  5,000  horse  power  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Buffalo  (about  20  miles) ,  using  your  mag- 
nificent power  of  206  feet  fall,  I  suggest 
the  utilization  of  185  feet  of  this  fall  by  the 
direct  compressing  power  of  a  column  of 
water  acting  as  a  ram,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  water  wheels  or  the  friction  of 
cylindrical  compressors  with  moving  pis- 
tons, liecauseby  the  use  at  that  point  of  such 
compressors,  you  absorb  the  heat  gener- 
ated in  the  act  of  comi)ression  and  avoid 
the  loss  from  friction  by  jiiston  or  cylin- 
der, and  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  ponderous 
water  wheels.  This  direct  acting  In'draulic 
pressure,  working  in  one  sense  as  a  ram, 
may  l>e  made  to  develop  any  amount  of 
pressure  desirable,  and  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  pipes  and  other  considerations, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  pressure  should 
not  be  less  than  80  lbs.  or  more  than  100 
lbs.  i)er  square  inch;  and  a  pipe  of  42 
inches  in  diameter  would  transmit  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  Buffalo  a  column  of  air  com- 
pressed to  100  lbs. ,  with  a  velocity  of  ten 
feet  per  second,  and  a  loss  from  friction  of 
tube,  for  the  whole  distance,  not  exceeding 
one  per  cent,  of  the  power  transmitted,  and 
deliver  for  use  over  5,000  horse  power  of 
cold  air.  I  should  recommend,  however, 
a  pipe  of  36  inches  diameter,  which  should 
deliver  a  column  of  air  at  ItW  ll)s.  pressure 
and  14.33  feet  per  second  terminal  velocity, 
and  give  a  full  5,000  horse  power  of  cold 
air,  worked  expansively  at  a  loss  by  fric- 
tion and  exceeding  five  per  cent,  for  the  20 
miles." 


Solution  of  Silk  in  Photography. — 
We  have  alluded  to  the  paper  by  J.  Spiller, 
F.  C.  S.,  upon  a  method  for  the  detection 
of  other  fibres  in  fabrics  purporting  to  be 
entirely  of  silk,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
silk  alone  is  immediately  and  completely 
soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
lu  conclusion,  Mr.  Spiller  remarks  briefly 
upon  the  chemical  properties  of  this  silk 
solution.  We  quote:  "  The  mucilaginous 
liquid  so  prepared  cannot  be  evaporated, 
even  over  a  water  bath,  without  becoming 
somewhat  carbonized;  the  free  acid  maybe 
partially  separated  by  dialysis,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  air  in  a  shallow  capsule,  placed 
within  a  bell-jar  charged  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  slaked  lime  to  absorb  the  hydro- 
chloric fumes,  but  the  resulting  solution 
will  not  then  bear  dilution  with  water 
without  precij>itation  of  the  animal  matter. 
Ammonia,  added  in.  excess,  forms  a  clear 
solution,  which  I  am  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  employ  in  photography ;  for  when  this 
liquid  is  evaporated,  there  is  left  a  brown 
saline  residue  of  rough  astringent  fiavor, 
which,  when  mixed  with  a(iueous  nitrate 
of  silver,  gives  a  peculiar  flocculent  form 
of  argentic  chloride,  which  is  no  longer 
curdy,  and  much  more  rapidly  affected  by 
light  than  the  ordinary  condition  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver.  These  properties  enable  the 
silk  compound  to  be  usefully  enqjloyed  in 
the  production  of  "matt-paper"  prints  and 
direct  solar-camera  enlargements.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  collodio-chloride  process 
appears  also  to  be  worthy  of  trial." 


The  "  White  Cloud"  Engine. — We  take 
the  following  from  The  Engineer  of  Dec. 
9th:  "At  the  request  of  the  inventor,  we 
have  recently  been  present  at  trials  with  a 
first  experimental  engine  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple. This  engine  compresses  air  in 
stages,  passing  it  at  each  stage  through 
water,  by  which  process  it  is  highly  satu- 
rated, and  the  heat  given  out  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  at  each  stage  is  so  en- 
tirely taken  into  the  saturation,  that  even 
at  the  400  lb.  per  square  inch  of  pressure 
at  which  the  engine  was  run  during  the 
trials,  we  witnessed  the  pumps  remain 
quite  cold.  The  highly  compressed  "white 
cloud"  resulting  from  the  operation  is 
passed  onwards  to  a  coil  in  a  heating  cham- 
ber, and  from  this  coil  to  the  cylinder.  As 
in  all  first  experimental  engines,  both  the 
arrangements  and  proportions  are  admit- 
tedly as  yet  very  imperfect.  We  may  in- 
stance one  evident  defect  in  the  fact  that, 
with  the  charge  cut  oflf  at  one-fourth  the 
stroke,  and  400  lb.  pressure,  100  lb.  of 
pressure  is  wasted  into  the  exhaust.  This 
excessive  waste  with  a  largercylinder  might 
be  saved,  and  with  other  advantages  ob- 
tainable from  such  increase  in  its  .size, 
might  be  expressed  in  effective  power. 
With  a  cylinder  of  ^%  inches  diameter, 
and  a  6-inch  stroke,  an  exertion  of  about 
4-horse  effective  power  on  a  continually 
suspended  load  was  obtained,  at  a  con- 
sumption of  fuel  about  equal  to  that  used 
by  tliose  prize  engines  at  the  late  Oxford 
engine  trials,  which  so  exerted  thlit  amount 
of  horse-i)ower." 
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Miocene  Man  not  Proved. — The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  notice  by  W.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  in  Nature,  of  M.  Hamj-'s  "Palieon- 
tology  of  Man":  "The  evidence  adduced 
by  M.  Bourgeois  of  the  discovery  of  flint 
flakes  and  scrapers  in  the  Miocene  strata 
of  Thenay,  along  with  remains  of  the 
hornless  rhinoceros  and  mastodon,  proves, 
according  to  M.  Hamy,  that  man  wiis  an 
inhabitant  of  Miocene  Euroise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rejecttnl  by  most  of  the  French  and 
English  saranis,  becaiise  M.  Bourgeois  has 
not  shown  that  the  implements  in  question 
may  not  have  been  derived  ultimately  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  are 
very  abundant.  While  M.  Hamy  acknowl- 
edges this  to  be  the  case,  he  does  not  see 
its  full  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  implements  ijrobably  are  of 
Quaternary,  or  even  of  post-quaternary 
age,  and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  de- 
cisive of  the  sojourn  of  man  in  Euro))e 
during  the  ^Miocene  epoch,  although  tlie 
climate  at  the  time  was  almost  trojiical, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  easy.  Nor  can 
the  evidence  of  the  grooved  bones  of  Hali- 
there,  found  by  M.  Delaunay  at  Puance  in 
Maine-et-Loire  be  accepted,  because  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  grooves  may  not 
have  been  caused  by  some  otlicr  agency 
than  that  of  man.  The  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  man  in  Europe  during  the  Plio- 
cene epoch  derived  from  the  striie  in  the 
fossil  bones  found  at  Saint  Prest  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arno,  accejjted  by  M. 
Hamy,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  The 
flint  "arrow-head"  and  other  rude  frag- 
ments said  to  have  been  obtained  at  the 
former  place  from  the  same  horizon  as  the 
bones  of  Elephas  vieridionalis,  by  M.  Bour- 
geois, the  stout  champion  of  Miocene 
man,  do  not  afford  the  precise  and  exact 
testimony  which  is  demanded  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  case.  The  presence, 
fndced,  of  man  in  Europe  in  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  epoch  is  as  ytt  non-proven, 
and  we  must  be  content  to  await  future 
discoveries.  The  result  of  the  labors  of 
archspologists  and  geologists  throughout 
Eui-ope  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not 
placed  the  advent  of  man  further  back  than 
the  river  gravels  of  the  Somme,  and  the 
epoch  of  the  caves,  both  of  which  are  post- 
glacial or  post-pliocene,  or  quaternary,  in 
other  words  posterior  to  the  great  submer- 
gence and  refrigeration  of  northen  Europe, 
through  which  many  of  the  Pliocene  mam- 
malia were  destroyed," 

EozooN  Canadense. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  some  time  since  Messrs.  Logan, 
Dawson,  Carpenter  and  Hunt,  announced 
the  discovery  of  organic  remains  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  and  it  was 
said  that  here  we  had  the  earliest  known 
trace  of  animal  life.  The  subject  has  been 
considerably  discussed.  Nature  for  Dec. 
22d  contains  a  letter  from  T.  M.  Eeade,  in 
which,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  controversy,  the  writer  gives  his 
own  reasons  for  considering  the  so-called 
organism  a  merely  mineral  production. 
We  (luote  a  single  paragraph:  "TheViroad 
fact  then  remains  unshaken  that  in  unal- 
tered rocks  no  Eozoonal  structures  have 
yet  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  metamorphosed  rocks  such  structures 
are  abundant,  and  even  Dr.  Giimbel,  of 
the  Bavarian  Survey,  a  believer  inEozoiJn, 
has  been  much  mystified  by  finding  its 
features  in  impos.sible  i)laces.  Not  only 
do  we  find  it  in  the  Laurentians,  but  in 
rocks  of  a  much  later  date,  luit  curiously 
only  in  those  that  have  undergone  alt<>ra- 
tion.  If  it  be  an  organism,  then  hydro- 
thermal  action,  it  seems,  is  necessary  to 
its  development,  not  as  one  would  suspect 
during  life,  but  ages  after  its  entombment 
is  sedimentary  deposits." 

Absorption  op  Sulphur  by  Gold. — A 
pa)ier  with  the  above  title  was  read  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  by  W.  Skey, 
Government  analyst.  The  author,  while 
recently  investigating  the  causes  of  the  re- 
])orted  loss  of  gold  at  the  Thames  gold 
fields  during  its  extraction  from  tlie  ore, 
found  that  gold  is  acted  on  by  sul))huretted 
hyib'ogen,  and  thus  a  sulphide  is  formed 
which  tarnishes  the  surface.  Also  that 
gold  combines  with  free  suljdiur  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212  Fahr.  Gold  thus  sulpliur- 
ized  cm  the  surface  will  not  amalgamate 
with  mercury.  The  loss  of  gold  is  not  alto- 
gether due  to  the  condition  of  the  mercury, 
as  has  hitherto  been  s»ij)posed,  as  he  has 
found  this  sulphide  on  the  surface  of  native 
gold  of  every  degree  of  purity. 


Vision  Under  Water.— A  correspond- 
ent of  Nature  makes  a  "Contribution  to  the 
dioptrics  of  vision,"  from  whidi  we  quote: 
"A  couple  of  watdi-glasses,  placed  with 
their  concavities  towards  one  another,  so 
as  to  enclose  a  convex  lenticular  jjortion  of 
air,  when  immersed  in  water,  disperse  the 
rays  of  light  and  diminish  the  size  of  ob- 
jects seen  through  them,  because  they 
force  the  more  refractive  medium,  tlie 
water,  to  assume  a  concare  shape  in  rela- 
tion to  the  air  between  the  glasses.  The 
same  watch-glasses  placed  with  their  Von- 
vex  surfaces  towards  one  another,  and  con- 
nected around  their  edges  by  a  water-tight 
rim,  thus  enclosing  a  concave  lenticular 
jiortion  of  air,  when  immersed  in  water, 
refract  the  rays  of  light  convergently  to  a 
focus  and  magnify  objects,  because  they 
force  the  more  refrac■ti^•e  medium  to  as- 
sume a  convex  shape  in  relation  to  the  air 
between  the  glasses.  Their  magnifying 
power  or  ftx'al  distance  under  water  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  same  glasses 
in  the  reversed  position  and  filled  with 
water  is  in  air;  the  slight  difference  be- 
ing owing  to  the  greater  refractive  power 
of  the  glass  in  air  than  in  water.  I  found 
that  two  glasses  of  a  curvature  of  about  IJi 
inch  radius  thus  ])laced  formed  in  water  a 
lens  having  a  focus  of  about  two  inches. 
This  air-lens,  as  it  may  be  called,  com- 
pletely suijplies  the  loss  of  our  anterior 
lens  in  water,  aud  restores  perfect  vision. 
Of  course  the  same  magnifying  jiowermay 
be  obtained  by  various  combinations  of 
differently  curved  glasses,  or  by  i)lano-con- 
cave  or  concavo-convex  air-lenses.  The 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  lens  for  suba- 
queous vision  over  a  glass  lens  are  obvi- 
ous. It  can  be  matle  of  any  required  size 
so  as  to  command  a  large  lateral  field  of 
vision.  It  ceases  to  act  as  a  lens  the  in- 
stant it  emerges  from  the  water,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  vision  in  the  air,  as  then 
we  merely  look  through  two  thin  pieces 
of  glass  with  some  air  between  them. 
There  is  no  provoking  loss  of  refractive 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glass  lens;  and 
lastly,  it  can  be  made  very  cheaply. 
With  either  form  of  lens  we  can  see  from 
below  the  water  objects  in  the  air  above  us 
quite  distinctly  if  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  smooth,  less  distincly  if  it  is  agitated." 

The  Yale  Expedition. — The  New  York 
Herald  of  Dec.  24th  has  an  article  g^iving 
some  notes  of  the  excursion  of  Prof.  O.  ('. 
Marsh's  scientific  party,  among  which  we 
find  the  following: — At  the  Antelope  well, 
where  Prof.  Marsh  discovered,  in  1868,  the 
fossil  liliputian  horse,  which  he  has  since 
named  Eqnusparvtdus, — were  found  several 
others,  making  in  all  eighteen  distinct 
species  of  fossil  horses  so  far  discovered 
on  this  continent.  "Of  the  other  animals 
obtained  from  this  well,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  rliinoceros,  an  animal  something 
like  the  hog,  one  or  two  allied  to  the 
camel,  and  two  or  three  carniverous  ani- 
mals, one  of  them  larger  than  a  lion.  In 
all,  fifteen  species  of  extinct  animals  were 
found  in  a  space  of  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
only  six  or  eignt  feet  in  depth,  making  it 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  animal  discov- 
ery ever  matle  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  supposed  this  locality  was  once  the 
margin  of  a  gi'eat  lake,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals sunk  down  in  the  mire  when  they 
went  into  the  water  to  drink." 


African  Exi'lobations.— Dr.  Petermann, 
the  lending  geograjihical  authority  in  (fer- 
many,  has  just  received  imjiortant  lett<'rs 
and  maps  from  the  distsnguished  African 
explorer.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  with  news  to 
the  29th  of  July.  This  traveler  reports  a 
lengthy  journey  in  the  direction  of  the 
eciuatflr,  by  means  of  which  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  soiirces  of  the  Nile  has 
been  enlarged,  and  to  someextent  modified. 
The  source  of  tlie  Schari  river,  flowing  in- 
to Lake  Tsad,  has  been  discovered,  and 
Lake  Piaggias,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  has  probably  no  existence  !—Co«^- 
raiit,  Dec.  31. 

Sulphubet  of  Zinc. — A.  Wagner  records 
a  series  of  experiments  made  with  sulphuret 
of  zinc,  purjjoi-ely  prepared  and  left  standing 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  chief  result  is, 
that  suljihide  of  z'nc  hardly  oxidizes  at  all; 
and  for  what  little  it  does,  it  evolves  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  differs  essentially 
from  the  suliihuri'ts  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, which  become,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, converted  iiito  oxides,  sulphur  be- 
ing set  free. — Dinyler's  Journal. 

Delicate  Color-Test  fob  Strychnia. — 
W.  T.  Wenzell  finds  that  a  solution  of  one 
gi-ain  of  i)ermanganate  of  i)otas.sa  in  two 
thousand  grammes  of  snl]>hurii!  acid  will 
detect  even  a  trace  of  strychnia. 


Bound  East. 

[Continued  from  page  19.] 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  enterprise  shown  in  bnilding  this 
road,  the  longest  in  the  world,  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  and  its  present  and 
prospective  value  to  tlie  whole  country 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Roads  are  great 
civilizers.  The  action  of  Marshal  Wade  in 
building  common  roads  in  Scotland,  years 
ago,  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  more  bene- 
ficial effect  on  that  country  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  respects, 
than  had  been  accomplished  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  legislators  and  phi- 
lanthropists during  long  ijeriods  of  time. 
What  Wade's  roads  did  for  Scotland,  our 
railroads  are  doing  for  the  United  States. 
Our  trans-continental  road  is  opening  up 
vast  natural  resources,  which  otherwise 
Avoiild  remain  lost  to  the  world. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
road  are  deserving  of  the  highest  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the 
affairs  of  so  great  and  imijortant  an  insti- 
tution. They  are  liberal  in  their  action, 
ever  ready  to  aid  in  developing  the  districts 
along  the  line,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  country.  In 
these  matters  they  are  aided  by  the  efficient 
corps  of  officers  connected  with  the  road. 
The  road  is  built  as  well  and  managed  per- 
haps better  than  most  Eastern  roads,  the 
traveler  has  the  best  of  accommodations, 
and  the  freight  charges  are  indeed  remark- 
ably low. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  which  is  the  shortest  route  from  St. 
Loiiis  to  San  Francisco — via  Omaha  or  via 
Kansas  City.  A  gentleman  writing  to  a 
paper  in  Omaha,  quotes  these  figures: 
From  St.  Louis  to  Omaha,  438  miles;  from 
Omaha  to  Cheyenne,  51()  miles;  total,  954 
miles.  From  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  272 
miles;  fi-om  Kansas  City  to  Cheyenne,  745 
miles;  total,  1,017  miles;  showing  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Omaha  of  63  miles.  This 
difference  will  be  increased  fully  100  miles 
as  soon  as  another  road,  now  building,  is 
completed. 

Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 

Omaha,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  a  go-ahead  i^lace 
of  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
first  settlement  made  in  Nebraska,  although 
it  did  not  attain  any  considerable  impor- 
tance or  size  until  the  Union  Pacific  Eail- 
road was  inaugurated.  Since  that  time  it 
has  grown  very  rajjidly.  It  has  a  large 
area  of  fertile  territory  tributary  to  it,  and 
its  connections  by  steamboat  and  locomo- 
tive are  bringing  to  it  a  vast  amount  of 
trade.  It  now  supports  four  newspajjers, 
has  a  large  number  of  hotels,  contains  many 
fine  residences,  etc.,  etc.  Between  this 
city  and  Council  Bluffs,  situated  just  oj)po- 
site,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  (biit 
three  miles  back  from  the  banks  of  the 
river) ,  there  is  considei'able  rivalry.  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  is  also  quite  old  as  a  settlement, 
but  young  as  a  city.  It  was  the  Kanesville 
of  the  Mormons  from  1846  until  1853,  when 
the  present  name  was  adopted. 

The  great  bridge  over  the  Missouri,  built 
by  the  Union  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attraction.  It  is  built  after  "Post's 
patent,"  will  be  of  iron  and  half  a  mile 
long.  It  will  be  50  feet  above  high  water 
mark,  and  Avill  rest  on  hollow  iron  pipes 
(cylinders,  8%  feet  in  diameter),  filled  in 
with  concrete,  rock,  etc.  The  sjjans,  250 
feet  in  length,  are  11  in  number.  Work  is 
going  on  night  and  day,  and  the  bridge  will 
be  completed  some  time  in  1871.  I  am 
told  that  it  will  cost  about  $2,000,000. 

The  machine  shops,  etc.,  of  the  railroad 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  They  are  situated 
near  the  river  on  a  tract  of  some  30  acres 
in  area,  are  of  brick,  and  are  most  com- 
plete in  all  respects. 

The  12,000  inhabitants  of  Council  Bluffs 
are  live  people.     They  have  a  street  rail- 


way, several  pajjers,  fine  school  houses  and 
churches,  a  large  (the  State)  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  several  flouring  mills,  and 
other  evidences  of  progre.ssing  civilization. 
The  Council  Bluffs  Iron  Works  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Here  40  men  are  emijloyod. 
The  company  has  just  secured  the  control 
of  Borchofl"'s  (?)  improvements  in  mining 
machinery,  among  which  pressed  shoes 
and  dies  deserve  mention.  These  are  made 
of  the  best  and  toughest  iron,  cast  with 
neck  down,  and  while  hot  subjected  to  a 
heavy  screw  pressure,  which  makes  them 
very  solid  and  close-grained.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  have  been  tested  thor- 
oughly in  Colorado,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction,  being  very  durable. 

The    Omaha  Reduction    Works. 

Jleeting  Mr.  Leopold  Balbach,  I  was 
kindly  invited  by  him  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  works  of  the  Omaha  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company.  Mr.  Balbach  has 
been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  the  smelting 
operations  carried  on  at  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  company  has  been  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  his  valuable  services 
as  superintendent. 

Being  anxious  to  furnish  items  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Puess,  I  send  jon  on 
the  information  which  I  have  obtained, 
I  tiy  to  give /"arts,  and  facts  only. 

Ground  was  broken  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  gi-anted  the 
company  all  the  ground  which  tliey  re- 
quired, and  a  side  track  has  been  laid  to  the 
works,  which  are  now  nearly  completed.  On 
and  after  the  first  of  .January,  the  comjiany 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  ores  and  bul- 
lion. 

The  main  building  is  40x80  feet.  Here 
are  two  reverber.atory  furnaces,  two  shaft 
furnaces,  four  separating  furnaces  and  a 
cupelling  furnace.  In  a  side-building, 
30x30,  is  placed  a  20-horse  power  engine, 
with  boiler,  etc.  Each  separating  furnace 
has  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  5  tons  in  24 
hours,  is  6x9  feet,  the  hearth  4x5  feet,  and 
the  kettles  are  22  in.  deep  and  30  in.  in  di- 
ameter. The  main  stack  is  55  feet,  and  the 
second  is  35  feet  high.  There  will  be  used 
for  furnaces,  stacks,  etc.,  15,000  tire-brick 
and  175,000  common  brick;  also  20  tons  of 
castings,  etc.  The  iron  work  comes  fi'om 
the  foundi-y  of  Hall  and  Brothers.  They 
are  now  building  an  atldition,  30x40  feet, 
with  two  more  furnaces  for  refining  the 
lead. 

When  the  works  are  running,  some  20  or 
more  workmen  will  be  employed.  Coal 
from  the  Wyoming  coal  mine,  on  the  U.  P. 
R.  R.,  will  be  used  in  tlie  reverberatory 
furnaces.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railroad,  by  virtue  of  which 
ore  will  be  transported  from  Ogden  to 
the  works  at  the  rate  of  .$100  currency  jier 
car  load  of  10  tons.  The  charges  will  be  : 
for  reducing  ores,  $.30  to  50  currency  Y>er 
ton  ;  for  desilverizing  bullion,  !|fl6J'$  to 
.'tf22%  currency  per  ton.  Returns  will  be 
made  in  two  to  four  weeks.  The  company 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  works  as 
they  may  find  it  necessary. 

The  Balbach  Process. 

The  Balbach  process  for  separating  silver 
and  gold  from  lead  will  be  used  here.  The, 
process  consists  in  melting  tlie  lead  that 
contains  the  gold  and  silver  in  a  furnace 
with  an  inclined  hearth,  and  drawing  it  off 
into  a  kettle  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
zinc  in  a  molten  state.  After  all  the  lead 
is  thus  drawn  off',  the  latter  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  zinc,  after  which  it  is  cast 
into  pigs  or  bars  and  replaced  in  a  similar 
furnace,  and  just  sufficient  heat  given  to 
melt  the  lead,  but  not  to  melt  either  zinc, 
silver  or  gold.  The  latter  alloy  is  then 
placed  in  retorts  where  the  zinc  is  distilled 
oft'  from  the  silver  and  gold  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  lead,  after  which  the  latter 
three  metals  are  placed  ux^on  a  cupel  for 
further  refining.  w.  h.  m. 

[To  be  contimied.] 

Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Stockton    Statistics. 

San  Joaquin  County  at  present  con- 
tains 21,079  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  124 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  city  of  Stock- 
ton (the  county  seat)  is  situated  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  125  miles  from  San  Francis- 
co by  water  and  90  miles  by  rail ,  and  50 
miles  from  Sacramento.  It  contains  10,033 
inhabitants,  a  gain  of  170  per  cent,  in  10 
years,  and  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  state, 
as  regards  iiopulation,  but  the  second  in 
manufactures.  Of  these  last  I  will  speak 
further  along.  The  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  tl)e  county  is  but  .$314,102,  without 
any  floating  indebtedness.  The  following 
returns,  from  the  U.  S.   Marshal's  report, 


show  the  real  value  of-  i^roperty  in  the 
county  to  be  $23,474,805,  an  increase  of 
$20,591,761  in  ten  years.  The  real  estate 
transactions  for  the  12  months  ending  Dec. 
31,  1870,  were  $1,085,488;  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  sales  for  the  same  period,  in  the 
county  at  large,  foot  up  262,825  acres,  ^^aid 
for,  pre-empted  and  otherwise.  $160,885 
worth  of  brick  and  $155,300  worth  of  frame 
buildings  were  erected  in  Stockton  in  1870. 
The  street  and  sidewalk  imi^rovements  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $83,000.  The 
number  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools  in  this  city,  according  to  the  an- 
nual rejiort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pulilic 
Schools,  ending  July,  1870,  was  2,709;  and 
$50,312.38  was  expended  last  year  for 
buildings,  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.,  for  the 
convenience  of,  and  educating  the  same. 
The  mortality  for  1870  was  205.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  for  the  same  period  was 
162.  The  number  of  inches  rain  fall  for 
1870  was  7,60,  The  city  contains  3  banks 
representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,2.50,- 
000. 

The  secret  organizations  represented  here 
are  the  T.  and  A.  M.,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Red  Men;  and  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Pithias,  are  about 
starting  a  Lodge  here.  Of  the  three  form- 
er, all  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and 
have  a  large  and  still  increasing  member- 
ship. The  Odd  Fellows  of  this  city  formed 
an  association  in  1807,  known  as  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  Association,  and  purchased  a 
lot  and  built  one  of  the  finest  halls  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  which  cost  .$47,000.  In 
1867,  they  borrowed  $22,1300,  and  on  Oct. 
1st,  1870,  they  had  decreased  this  indebted- 
ness to  $15,349.83.  They  expect  to  clear 
off  the  entire  indebtedness  by  June  19tli 
1873.  C.  O.  Burton,  is  Brest.,  Joseph  Ad- 
ams, Treasurer,  and  T.  K.  Hook,  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

Ship  Canal— Railroads. 

The  Stockton  Ship  C'aiial  Company  is  a 
very  importont  association.  The  incorpor- 
ators are  G.  S.  Evans,  P.  Bargion,  J.  Sedg- 
wick, S.  Eldridge,  S.  Badger,  T.  K.  Hook, 
G.  A.  Shurtleff,  J.  Schrick,  C.  G.  Hubner, 
J.  M.  Cavis,  Wm.  H.  Knight,  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, G.  L.  Kenney,  N.  Sposati,  C.  M. 
Weber,  P.  Neistrath,  W.  S.  Moss,  N.  M. 
Orr,  K.  C.  Sargent  and  C.  M.  Creanor. 
The  Directors  are  Wm.  H.  Knight,  (Pres- 
ident), T.  K.  Hook  (Vice  President)  C.  G. 
Hubner,  (Treasurer) ,  S.  Eldridge,  and  H,, 
H.  Bancroft.  The  grantees  of  the  Stockton 
Ship  Canal  franchise,  granted  by  the  last 
Legislature,  have  assigned  their  interest 
therein  to  the  above  named  incorporators. 
The  i^roject  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  Stockton,  and  the  people  will  help 
it  on  if  they  are  alive  to  their  interests.  I 
promise  in  a  future  article  to  give  an  ex- 
tended account,  and  to  illustrate  this  with 
a  diagi-am,  (your  space  permitting,)  and  in 
connection  with  the  same,  its  converging 
lines  of  railroiids,  in  process  of  comijletion. 

At  the  present  writing,  about  10  miles  of 
the  S.  &  C.  R.  R.  are  finished,  to  a  i^oint. 
where  a  new  town  is  being  laid  out,  to  be 
called  Holdenville.  Four  miles  farther 
along,  on  the  same  road,  another  town  is 
being  laid  out  to  be  called  Petersburg 
Both  of  these  are  named  in  honor  of  two 
prominent  citizens  of  Stockton.  From 
Petersburg  it  is  proposed  to  build  three 
lines,  one  to  Angels  Camp,  and  Murphy's; 
the  main  road  to  extend  to  Copi^eropolis 
and  Sonora;  and  the  other  branch  to  Farm- 
ington.  Knights  Ferry,  and  so  on.  40  miles 
of  the  iron  rail  is  on  board  vessels  now 
due  at  your  port. 

Manufactures. 

The  Stockton  Woolen  Mills,  Lambert, 
Doughty  &  Tatterson  jiroprietors,  have 
manufactured  to  date  (only  recently  started) 
,$10,000  worth  of  blankets,  $5,000  worth  of 
wliich  have  been  actually  sold.  They 
emi^loy  regularly  20  men.  The  works  arc 
run  by  a  forty-horse  power  engine,  with  a 
capacity  of  running  four  times  the  machinery 
now  in  operation.  The  fabrics  of  this  mill 
are  in  good  demand  with  the  citizens  here, 
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but  the  lack  of  funds,  to  extend  ■   ca- 

pacity, is  the  only  draw-back  ti  uc- 

ing  their  goods  to  the  world  at  lai  ^ 

Of  tanneries,  there  are  several  hei-e,  do- 
ing, I  am  informed,  a  good  trade.  As  yet 
I  have  visited  but  one,  that  of  ,7.  S.  Derby, 
situated  on  Mormon  Slough  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Stockton.  Mr.  D.  employs  regu- 
larly 5  men,  and  is  doing  a  business  of 
.$20,000  i^er  annum;  for  nine  months  of 
tlie  year  he  turns  out  120  sides  pev  week. 
Calf,  Kip,  Harness,  Skirting  and  Sole 
Leather  is  his  speciality. 

The  Stockton  Iron  Works,  Farrington, 
Hyatt  &  Co.,  proprietors,  manufacture 
steam  engines,  iron  and  brass  castings,  and 
regularly  employ  11  men.  The  macliinery 
is  run  by  steam  power  and  is  kept  busy 
the  year  round. 

Matteson  &  Williamson,  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds  of  i)lows.  They  hold  the 
jiatent-right  of  the  American  Chief  Iron 
Sulky  Gang  Plows,  of  which  they  manu- 
factured 120  last  year,  which  they  sold  for 
$11,400,  besides  numerous  and  sundry 
other  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc.,  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,  or  $30,000  more. 
The  total  amount  of  manufactured  articles 
by  all  the  different  manufactories  in  iron, 
wood  and  tin,  in  Stockton  for  the  year  just 
ended,  was  $1,392,918. 

Sperry&Co.'s  grist  mill,  on  the  comer 
of  Beaver  andLeavy.sts.,  is  50x100  ft.,  four 
stories  high,  and  cost  its  previous  and  pres- 
ent proprietors  $150,000  to  erect.  For 
the  last  four  years  it  has  averaged  yearly 
70,000  bbls.  of  flour,  and  500  tons  of  ground 
barley.  It  is  run  by  an  engine  of  185 
horse  power,  sui:)plied  by  tliree  tubular 
boilers,  of  54  inches  diameter,  16  ft.,  long, 
with  49  3%-inch  tubes  in  each;  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  mill  is  .500  bbls.  of  flour  and 
25  tons  of  ground  barley  jjcr  24  hours  run. 

Livery  and  Sale  Stables. — M.  Magner,  of 
the  "El  Dorado,"  has  probably  the  largest 
stock  of  horses,  from  40  to  50  head.  His 
principal  business  in  summer  is  with  tour- 
ists to  the  Big  Trees  and  Yosemite.  He 
keeps  a  register  of  all  tourists,  names, 
which  it  is  quite  interesting  to  review.  Ho 
has  on  hand  all  kinds  of  imiiorted  buggies, 
carriages,  and  wagons  for  sale,  having  the 
agency  of  several  jirominent  manufactories 
in  the  East.  The  "Main  Street"  stable, 
kept  by  Doak  &Dunning,  and  the  "Weber" 
stable,  by  Boldin  &  Morris,  fire  worthy  of 
mention,  but  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  I 
must  pass  them. 

The  "Yosemite"  stable,  Geo.  Fox,  pro- 
prietor, was  completed  in  May  last,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
It  is  of  brick,  75x75  ft. ,  with  gas  and  ar- 
tesian water  throughout  the  whole.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  stabling  200  head  of  horses, 
and  cost  $14,000.  Mr.  P.  has  at  present 
forty-six  head  of  horses,  fourteen  of  which 
are  valued  at  .$500  each  and  upwards.  For 
his  dark  bay  horse,  JJufance,  he  has  re- 
fused $2,500.  This  horse  is  considered  one 
of  the  fastest  7Jacens-  on  the  California  turf. 
Without  any  attempt  to  flatter,  I  think  he 
has  the  largest  number  of  fine  horses  and 
corresponding  turnouts  in  the  State. 
Fine  Stock. 

Hiram  Drew. — This  fine  stallion  is  six 
years  old,  a  deep  cherry  bay,  with  black 
points,  no  white,  stancls  16  hands  high, 
weighs  about  1,200  ])ounds,  aiid  shows  well 
for  speed,  having  made  a  3  minute  gait  with 
4  weeks  training  from  the  bitting  harness. 
He  was  raised  in  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine,  and 
imported  to  this  State  in  May  last,  by  W. 
E.  Green,  who  disposed  of  a  one-half  in- 
terest to  L.  E.  Yates  of  Stockton,  where  he 
is  now  kept.  He  was  raised  by  'Old  Drew' 
of  Maine,  who  was  the  origin  of  many  fine 
and  fast  trotters,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
lirated  stallion,  McOlellan,  now  in  San 
Francisco;  also  the  Cloudman  horse,  sup- 
posed to  be  now  in  New  Jersey.  Both  of 
these  have  trotted  low  down  in  the  twen- 
ties. Also  grand  sire  to  Little  Fred,  who 
trotted  in  the  fall  of  1869,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  2:21.  Of  the  jjedigree  of  Old  Drew,  but 
little  is  known,  except  that  his  dam  was  a 
fast  trotting  mare  of  English  origin,  hav- 
ing trotted  20  miles  in  one  hour,  subse- 
quent to  her  bringing  Old  Drew.  The 
dam  of  Hiram  Drew  was  sired  by  Old 
Eaton,  of  Maine,  out  of  mare  sired  by  Anson 
Messenger,  he  by  Winthroj)  Mes.senger, 
and  he  by  Imported  Messenger.  Old  Eaton 
was  sired  by  the  Avery  horse  of  Maine  out 
of  a  Highlander  Mare.  The  Avery  Horse 
by  Massachusetts  Messenger;  dam,  a  Mor- 
gan mare. 

Chieftain. — This  excellent  stallion  is 
owned  l)y  J.  H.  Dodge  and  M.  T.  Noyes. 
He  is  16%  hands  high,  liglit  bay,  black 
legs  and  tail,  weighs  1,3,50  lbs.,  is  14  years 
old,  valued  at  $6,000,  and  is  considered 
among  the  best  of  his  kind  in  the  State. 
He  is  the  sire  of  Defiance,  the  celebrated 
pacer  owned  by  Geo.  Fox  of  Stockton;  also 
of  Grant,  owned  by  Sargent  of  your  city; 
also  of  Flora,  the  trotter.  L.  r.  mc. 

[To  be  Continned.J 
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THE     NEEDS     OP     AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

[ByDr.  E.  S.  CaRB,  Prof,  of  Clumistry  aud  Agriculture 
in  the  Univirsity  of  CHlifornia.J 

Written  for  tbe  Pbess. 

In  England  the  bigliest  efibrts  of  states- 
manship have  been  exerttul  forjthe ehnation 
of  imlnstry.  In  Prussia,  where  the  govern- 
ment re(inires  that  every  child  should  he 
educated,  assuming  that  it  is  the  right  aud 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  itself  from 
ignorance  as  well  as  crime,  the  Agriciiltn- 
ral  and  "Building"  (i.  e.  mechanical 
schools,)  are  munificently  endowed  and 
8ti])ported.  Those  Avho  desire  to  know  on 
what  a  vast  scale  this  noble  work  was  jiro- 
gressing  in  every  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, before  the  war,  are  referred  to  the 
exhaustive  rejjort  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  the  Paris  Exposition,  a  work  which 
furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
value  of  these  international  exchanges  of 
knowledge.     Should  you  visit 

The  Royal  Land  and  Forest  Academy, 
at  Hohenhcim,  a  few  miles  fromStuttgard, 
yon  V  ill  first  notice  a  government  forest  of 
five  thousand  acres.  Th(^se  i)ractical  Ger- 
mans know  the  importance  of  preserving 
their  forests  ;  they  do  not  invite  droughts 
aud  floods  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
trees.  Adjoining  this  is  a  farm  of  5,000 
acres,  upon  twenty  acres  of  which,  divided 
into  one  hundred  plats,  experiments  are 
made  upon  soils  and  their  preparation,  new 
plants  and  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods  of  culture.  A  Botanical  Garden 
exhibits  all  the  vai'ieties  of  plants  which 
can  be  grown  in  that  climate,  there  is  a 
Beet  Sugar  Factory,  a  Brewery,  a  Distill- 
ery, a  Starch  Factory,  a  '\'^inegar  Factory, 
a  Malting  and  Fruit  growing  establishment, 
a  Silkworm  establishment,  .and  Machine 
Shops,  where  agricultural  implements  are 
made,  mended  and  tested;  this  department 
being  expected  to  furnish  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many with  the  best  models.  You  are  a 
farmer,  and  an  intelligent  and  successful 
one  perhaps,  yet  as  you  look  day  after  day 
through  each  of  the  various  dei^artments, 
you  think  how  many  l)lunders  j-ou  and  j'otir 
neighbors  have  made,  and  feel  what  a  wise 
economy  it  is  which  has  gathered  into  one 
])lace,  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, everything  which  illustrates  hus- 
bandry. 

And  if  you  are  a  student,  looking  to 
agriculture  as  a  life  \)usincss,  you  find  : 
First — that  all  the  studies  are  pursued  in 
(connection  with  actual  practice  in  the  field 
and  forest;  and.  Second — that  they  embrace 
not  only  the  general  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, comi)Osition  and  quality  of  soils,  etc. ; 
but  all  specialities,  such  as  mciulow  cul- 
ture; hop, 'grape aud  tobacco  culture;  that 
of  fruits  and  veg(!tabl<>s,  breeding  of  do- 
mestic animals  in  general,  and  of  each 
class  in  particular,  including  the  smaller 
animals,  silkworms,  bees,  the  dairy,  and 
the  oversight  and  management  of  farms. 
Parallel  with  this,  there  is  carrieil  along 
through  the  course  of  study,  arithmetic 
and  algeljra,  book-keeping,  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  i)rinci])l('s  of  taxation,  i)hysi(!S, 
general  and  agricultural  chentistry,  geolo- 
gy, vegetable  physiology  and  zoology, 
veterinary  science  aud  forestry. 

Somehow  the  whole  business  of  farming 
looks  very  difterent  from  what  it  tlid  at 
home,  and  you  wonder  sometimes  that  the 
ditterence  has  not  been  more  distinctly 
stated.  Your  fellow  students  will  be  in 
the  higher  departments.  Sons  of  the 
gentry,  fitting  themselves  for  the  general 
management  of  estates;  young  men  of  the 
middle  class,  fitting  themselves  for  stew- 
ards; lower  down,  the  sons  of  peasants  in 
training  for  the  routine  of  farm  work,  who 
spend  three  or  four  hours  in  study  and  the 
rest  in  actual  labor.  Besides,  there  is  a 
three  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  com- 
mon school  teachers,  who  take  that  time  in 
vacation  to  post  themselves  in  the  general 
l)rinciples  of  agriculture.  And  having 
been  brought  uj)  in  the  belief  that  we 
"beat  the  universe  in  otircommon  schools," 
you  try  in  vain  to  recall  any  common  school 
teacher  who  knows  anything  of  agriculture, 
excejjt  a  way  of  escape  from  it,  or  of  any 
hint  you  ever  got  in  a  common  or  uncom- 
mon school  of  its  importance  or  value. 


Experimental  Stations. 

Scattered  around  in  various  neighbor- 
hoods, in  Prussia,  are  what  are  called  "ex- 
perimental stations,"  where  from  12  to  20 
acres  of  land  arc  divided  into  small  sections 
for  experiments  in  fertilizers,  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.,  with  a  chemical  laboratory  and 
l)rofessor  attached,  and  with  accommo- 
dations for  animals,  so  that  questions  of 
breeding,  feeding  and  fattening  may  be  de- 
cided. These  are  the  nurs(>ries  which  pre- 
l)are  agi'icultural  teachers  for  the  secondary 
scliools,  and  which  are  entirely  supported 
bytlie  governni(nit.  One  cannot  but  dream 
that  the  day  will  come  when  county  and 
district  societies  in  our  own  country  may 
aim  at  some  work  as  far-reaching  in  its  use- 
fulness. Something  in  this  direction  would 
be  of  special  value  in  a  climate  as  variable 
as  ours. 

Industrial  Education  in  Russia. 

But  Bussia,  whose  mighty  strides  in 
every  department  of  progress  marks  her  as 
a  rising  jiower  among  the  nations,  seems  to 
outstrip  all  otliers  in  the  magnittide  of  her 
plans  for  industrial  education.  In  18.50 
she  founded  the  Imperial  Agrictiltural  In- 
stitute at  Gorigoritz,  embracing  prim.ary, 
intermediate  and  superior  departments. 
Then  followed  the  establishment  of  centers 
for  the  i)roduction  of  silk  (with  instruction 
— everywhere  instruction,  in  the  art),  of 
fruits  and  esculents,  llax,  timber,  according 
to  soil,  climate  and  habits  of  the  people. 
To  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  in  Moscow 
the  government  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $100,000.  Nor  is  she  doing 
less  for  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  annually  ex- 
pended for  the  school  of  arts  and  trades  at 
Moscow,  where  there  are  1-t  tlieoretical 
j)rofessors,  and  a  still  gr(>ater  number  of 
practical  meclianics  who  oversee  the  work, 
and  add  by  earnings  of  theinselv(>s  and  pu- 
l)ils  the  additional  sum  of  |;40,000  to  the 
su])p()rtof  the  institution.  In  ('aucasia,the 
tuition,  in  excellent  schools,  is  not  <mly 
free,  but  small  incomes  are  secured  to  meet 
the  ex])enses  of  students,  who  receive  $40 
the  first  year,  ^ii-i  the  second,. ^72  the  third, 
and  j?S0  for  the  fourth  and  last  year,  l)e- 
sides  board,  lodging  and  books.  All  this 
expense  and  trouble  to  teach  the  arts  of 
peace;  how  to  possess  the  earth  and  till  it 
with  plenitude  of  blessing  ! 
in  This  Country, 
Until  within  a  very  few  years,  there  has 
been  no  governmental  patronage  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  t^xcept 
through  "State  Societies,"  which  have  or- 
ganized annual  exhibitions  and  fairs. 
These  have  usually  been  self-supjiorting. 
The  Army  had  its  West  Point,  the  Navy  its 
Academy, — Agriculture  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  the  talde  of  national  bounty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  "Bureau."  Kestricted  l)y 
inadequate  a])propriations,  and  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  war,  this  most  impor- 
tant and  most  neglected  branch  of  the 
public  service  has  nevertheless  built  up  a 
vast  rei)ository  of  useful  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  agriculture;  has  disseminated  this 
1)V  reports,  gathered  and  disseminated 
seeds  and  cuttings  frtmi  every  part  of  the 
globe;  investigated  the  most  inqjortant 
subjects  of  climates,  soils,  fertilizers,  de- 
structive insects;  and  has  done  enough  to 
make  every  farmer  feel  the  importance  of  a 
representation  which  shall  foster  and  sus- 
tain it. 

The  foreign  models  I  have  held  up  for 
imitation  require  an  adaptation  to  our  spe- 
cial necessities  and  the  peculiarities  of  otir 
social  and  political  condition.  There,  the 
strong  aim  of  enlightened  d(!spotism  has 
reached  downward  to  uplift  industry;  here 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  action  has  been 
slow  and  feeble,  because  the  peo])le  have 
not  come  to  feel,  ax  one  man,  the  responsi- 
l)ility  of  sovereignty.  This  is  the  reason 
why  nothing  worthy  of  the  nation  was 
done  for  industrial  education,  until  Con- 
gress, by  the  Act  of  July  2d,  1802,  gave  to 
each  of  the  States  the  means  of  foumluKj, 
not  of  sustaining,  nurseries  of  intelligent 
indHstry.  The  object  of  the  grant  was  un- 
doubtedly to  make  more  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  not,  as  has  been  a.ssumed,  to 
educate  the  sous  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 

All  our  colleges  are  feeders  of  the  pro- 
fessions; the  object  of  Congress,  in  the  Act 
referred  to,  was  to  arrange  institutions 
which  would  feed  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
great  industries,  and  not  to  make  an  un- 
fair distinction  between  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  that  of  his  doctor  or  clergyman.  And 
therefore  the  spirit  of  this  act,  will  never 
be  carried  out  where  an  Agricultural  Pro- 
fessorship is  tacked  upon  some  classical 
institution,  and  left  to  Hutter  in  the  un- 
kindly winds  of  competition  with  depart- 
ments which  have  prestiges  and  a  class  or 
aristocratic  sentiment  in  their  favor. 

Nor  will  its  noble  purj)ose  ever  be  ac- 
complished in  any  state  whose  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  gift, 
and  zealously  guard  against  its  jjerversion. 


UNSUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 

Farming,  like  every  trade,  profession  or 
vocation,  has  its  proportion  of  unsuccessful 
followers.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  some  of  which  we  propose  to 
notice.  The  man  who  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  vocation  should  first  make  himself 
thoroughly  acqmiinted  with  the  wants  of  it; 
then  canvass  his  talents  and  know  his  fitness 
for  it.  Students  shajjc  their  education  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  professions;  so 
should  the  3-oung  farmer  prepare  himself  to 
meet  all  the;  reciuirements  of  his  vocation. 
Many  ])rofessionj^l  m(>n  fail,  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  ])rofessions;  so  do  many 
farmers  fail  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  their 
business,  and  no  ambition  or  desire  to  gain 
it  by  experience.  Colleges  are  more  numer- 
ous for  the  education  of  i)rofc9sit)nals  than 
they  are  for  farmers,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mind  needs  more  cultivation  to  accomi)li.sh 
alone  as  much  as  the  mind  and  body  can  to- 
gether. There  is  no  school  better  than  a 
well-managed  farm,  to  prepare  the  young 
farmer  for  his  duties.  Our  agricultural  col- 
leges are  valuabh'  institutions  in  advancing 
the  student  in  the  primary  branches,  but 
the  farm  only  can  give  the  diploma,  and 
make  the  farmer. 

Farmers,  do  not  fail  so  much  from  lack  of 
knowledge  as  they  do  from  want  of  action. 
If  tlieir  knowledge  is  not  applied  to  labor 
prompted  by  energy  and  perseverance,  it 
will  accomi)lish  nothing.  Book-learning 
enters  largely  into  the  success  of  farming 
where  it  is  properly  applied ;  though  there  are 
many  successful  farmers  who  scofl"  at  what 
they  <m11  book-farming;  yet  there  aretlious- 
ands  of  others  that  can  attribute  their  suc- 
cess in  a  great  measure  to  that  source  of 
knowledge.  It  is  necessary  that  the  farmer 
shotild  be  well  acquaint<'d  with  the  differ- 
ent compositions  of  the  soil,  and  know  the 
wants  of  every  plant,  so  that  he  may 
api)ly  the  projier  i)hint-food,  or  sow 
his  seed  where  the  proper  elements  exist 
necessary  to  make  the  crop  a  success. 

We  have  known  farmers  of  many  years' 
experience  to  plow  up  old,  rich  i)asture  of 
our  rich  i)rairie  soil,  and  sow  the  same  to 
wheat,  and  still  continue  planting  their  corn 
in  fields  that  are  exhausted  of  the  elements 
required  to  make  the  croji.  The  result  was, 
there  was  a  tremendous  growth  of  straw  with 
little  wheat  and  a  light  croj)  of  corn;  while, 
if  the  fields  had  been  employed  vice  versa, 
there  would  have  been  a  heavy  crop  of  corn, 
and  a  fair  yield  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  plainest  indications  of  unsuc- 
cessful farming  is  to  see  the  manure  unem- 
ployed and  going  to  waste.  When  wc;  see 
this,  there  is  no  need  of  looking  beyond  the 
stables  and  yards  to  find  out  the  condition 
of  the  farm,  or  judge  accurately  of  the  suc- 
cess of  its  owner.  We  recently  saw  a  farmer 
scrai>ing  the  mi\nure  out  of  his  yards  into 
the  highway  with  a  roiul-s(craper.  ,  Adjacent 
the  yards  was  a  ti<dd  of  corn  that  told  a  pit- 
iful tale  of  want.  One  fourth  of  our  Western 
farmers  make  little  or  no  use  of  their  ma- 
nures, most  of  whomtliink  that  it  don't  i)ay, 
as  it  makes  the  weeds  grow;  they  aim  to  get 
their  soil  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not 
sustain  the  life  of  weeds,  not  thinking  that 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  crops. 
We  consider  the  manure-heap  a  gold  mine 
to  everj'  farmer.  To  be  sure,  a  large  amount 
of  dirt  and  labor  must  l)e  enq)loyed  with  it 
in  order  to  secure  the  precious  metal ;  so  the 
Irishman  roijlied  when  he  was  asked  as  to 
his  sticcess  in  gold-mining: — "There  is  jilen- 
ty  of  gold,  but  so  much  dirt  with  it,  it  is 
hard  to  gather  it." 

Not  only  should  the  manure  beemjiloyed, 
but  a  system  of  farming  should  be  followed 
that  would  sujiply  abundantly  this  indis- 
pensable article.  Very  many  farmers  fail 
by  following  a  sj-stem  of  farming  that  ex- 
hausts the  soil;  everything  is  taken  from, 
and  nothing  returned  to  it  Thus  we  see 
that  those  who  engage  in  mixed  husbancb'y 
by  raising  a  variety  of  stock  and  produce, 
and  consume^ the  latter  on  the  farm,  are 
more  successful. 

Many  farmers  raise  one  kind  of  produce 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  thing  else, 
and  finding  a  low  price  for  it,  they  have  noth- 
ing else  to  fall  back  on,  to  eipialize  profits. 
This  is  the  situation  of  many  who  have 
raised  broom-corn  extensively  the  past  sea- 
son. A  ])roper  rotation  of  crops  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  every  farmer.  If  this 
is  not  strictly  observed,  the  crops  will  de- 
teriorate, and  the  soil  become  impoverished. 
Different  soils  require  different  rotations, 
but  all  soils  should  be  employed  liberally 
in  producing  grass  for  both  hay  and  i>asture. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  stock  to  practice  a  siic- 
cessful  rotation  of  crops.  As  stock  raising 
is  the  most  successful  branch  of  American 
agricultural  industry,  and  by  far  the  most 
profitable,  every  farmer  should  engage  in  it 
to  some  extent,  at  least.  It  is  self-evident 
that  every  one  should  not  raise  stock  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  soiling  grain,  for  the 
business  would  soon  bo  overdone. 


A  large  i)roportiou  of  our  farmers  make 
little  or  no  progi-ess  in  agriculture,  which 
may  generally  be  traced  to  lack  of  energy, 
want  of  interest,  or  mere  shiftlessne.s's. 
Their  machinery  and  all  farm  implements 
are  left  out  expo.sed.at  all  times,  to  all  kinds 
of  weather;  their  stocks — genendly  of  the 
poorest  breeds — are  kept  in  close  pens  or 
poor  pastures  dtiring  the  summer,  and  fed 
in  the  winter  on  straw  and  what  they  can 
pick  up,  and  sheltered  by  the  warm  side  of 
a  skeleton  fence ;  their  grain  is  hurried  off' 
to  market,  regardless  of  the  iirice.orexjjos- 
ed  to  the  weather  at  home  until  it  is  so  dam- 
aged that  it  brings  a  poor  i)rice,  and  stock 
will  scarcely  eat  it;  they  take  or  reiwlnoag- 
ricidtural  jiapers;  in  fact,  everything  is  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  In-ings  discredit  and 
poverty  to  the  owner. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  brighter  day 
dawning;  that  a  i)owerful  influence  is  being 
exerted  that  will  bring  about  a  reformation 
in  due  time.  Farmers  are  being  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  and  begin  to  look 
around  with  renewed  interest,  and  take  hold 
with  increased  energy.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  this  ))romising  state  of 
affairs  is  being  brought  about  tlirough  the 
powerful  influence  of  our  agricultural  pa- 
pers, chief  among  which  is  the  Western 
Rural.  They  are  searching  out  nearly  every 
farmer,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to  success 
aud  long  prosperity,  that  he  cannot  fail  to 
see  and  follow  tlierein.  There  are  those  who 
will  not  yet  heed  instructions — as  there  are 
in  every  branch  of  industry — but  continue 
in  the  even  tenor  of  their  slothful  career. 

Our  agrictdtural press  isa  cheaji  and  ines- 
timable source  of  education  to  every  farmer; 
it  is  an  agricultural  college  on  every  farm 
\vher(>  its  pajjcrs  are  studied  and  instruct- 
ions follow(Ml.  The  success  of  the  farmer  is 
dtie  in  a  great  measure  t<j  the  influence  of 
the  agritniltural  papers;  and  the  admirable 
success  of  many  of  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals is  due  to  the  hearty  support  of  the  farm- 
er— the  success  of  one  is  the  success  of  the 
other.  Then,  brother  farmer  and  Jlr.  Edi- 
tor, let  us  each  continue  to  lab<u-  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other,  and  all  will  be  crown- 
ed with  success. —  Western  Rural. 


AGRICULTURAL    EXCITEMENTS. 

The  lessons  of  the  pa.st  are  not  well  re- 
membered. Every  few  daj-s  some  new  ex- 
citementis  raised  about  the  enormous  ijrotits 
that  are  to  be  miule  by  such  and  such  crops, 
or  sui'h  and  such  animals.  (.)ur  older  farm- 
ers will  rememb(>r  the  excitement  raised 
some  thirty  years  ago  or  more  over  the  silk 
worm.  J^verybody  was  infected  by  an  in- 
sane desire  to  raise  silk.  A  little  ^ater  and 
an  equally  strong  propensity  was  exhil>ited 
for  Shanghai  chickens.  After  this  came  the 
sheep  fever;  then  the  strawberry  and  grape 
excitement;  and  now  we  have  the  small 
grain  and  potato  sijeculations.  lutersi)ers- 
ed  with  the  above  we  have  had  side-.shows 
of  hops,  cranberries,  pigs  and  cattle.  Whiles 
these  excitements  have  la-sted,  many  cred- 
ulous farmers  have  lieen  seduced  from  their 
routine  of  mixed  crops,  and  have  ventured 
their  all  upon  these  new  fangled  idca,s. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  these 
flights  f)f  insanity,  although  thej'  z-eflect 
somewhat  upon, our  intelligence;  but  they 
have  usually  resulted  in  some  good  to  the 
country,  if  not  to  the  individuals.  We  would 
iulvise  our  farmer  friends,  however,  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  all  such  excitements, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
any  glittering  specialities.  Stick  to  a  sys- 
tem of  mixed  crops,  for  there  litis  your  on- 
ly sure  prospect  of  making  money.  If  you 
desire  to  experiment  with  broom-corn  or 
Magie  hogs,  ho])s  or  fancy  oats,  do  it  in 
such  a  way  as  will  not  destroy  all  other 
sources  of  making  money  for  the  season. — 
Kansas  Farmer. 


A  MoDEi,  Gakden. — An  educated  and  ex- 
periencetl  horticulturist  and  gardener  pro- 
poses to  establish  near  this  city  [San  Fran- 
cisco] a  model  garden,  where  exotic  fruits 
will  be  gi-own  and  su])lied  at  all  sea.sons  of 
the  year,  and  vegetables  ditto.  He  intends 
also  to  go  into  the  nursery  business  on  an 
extensive  sttale.  The  gentleman  comes  with 
the  most  flattering  endorsements  from  prom- 
inent men  in  the  East,  where  he  has  inan- 
guratetl  similar  enterprises.  He  certainly 
has  the  mo.st  beautiful  climate  in  the  world 
in  which  to  operate,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  i)lans  may  be  matiued  and  i)ut  in  oper- 
ation at  once. — Alta. 


The  New  Cattle  Disease,  which  has  re- 
cently appeareil  in  Massachusetts,  appears 
to  be  making  rai)id  progress,  and  its  mys- 
terious steps  and  destructive  chariu'ter  have 
caused  so  m\ich  alarm  among  the  stock 
farmers  of  that  state,  that  its  consideration 
will  bo  one  of  the  fitst  matters  which  will 
be  brought  uj)  for  consideration  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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Sl|iEp    Hilsi^NJD^y. 

Wool  gmwing  being  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  State,  the  following  im- 
portant facts  and  hints  with  regard  to  it 
will  be  read  with  interest.  We  copy  from 
the  Wool  Circular  of  McLennan,  Whelan 
&  Grisar,  Wool  Graders  and  Packers,  of 
this  city ; 

Conditions  of  the  Wool  Interest  i 

California. — Our  wool  this  sj^rJug  has 
redeemed  its  good  character,  showing  im- 
proved blood,  tending  towards  longer  and 
sounder  staple,  and  compares  favorably 
wi^h  the  clip  of  1808.  It  has  come  into 
more  general  use  with  our  Eastern  manu- 
facturers, and  has  commanded  the  favor  of 
all  those  who  have  used  it. 

OiiEGON. — Its  condition  is  not  as  good  as 
in  former  years,  nor  is  the  staple  as  uni- 
form. Some  lots  were  of  tender  stajile  and 
of  poor  texture. 

Years  ago  Oregon  wool  was  character- 
ized by  freedom  fi'om  burrs,  seed  and  tags; 
it  Was  lustrous  and  well  adapted  for  comb- 
ing purposes.  Since  then,  through  some 
mistake  in  breeding,  the  nature  of  Oregon 
Wool  has  com2)letely  changed,  and  to-day 
it  is  not  as  good  as  our  choice  California. 
Hints  About  Breeding. 

Since  wool-growing  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  So  much  impoi"tauce  in  California, 
it  must  naturally  be  of  interest  to  the  wool 
growers  to  ascertain  what  description  of 
wool  can  be  i^roduced  to  the  best  advan- 
tage 2)ermanently,  or,  in  other  words,  wliat 
class  of  sheej)  will  become  acclimatized 
here,  so  as  eventually  to  form  a  natural 
standard  for  this  climate. 

California  Wools  at  present  class  as  31e- 
diiiin  Wools,  and  even  tlie  choicest  clips  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  Fine  Wools, 
as  compared  with  some  other  wools ;  but, 
as  medium,  they  are  fast  growing  in  favor 
with  the  manufacturers.  This,  togetlier 
with  the  fact  that  the  wool  of  flocks  not  too 
high-l)red  always  are  cleaner,  sounder  in 
staple,  and  more  healthy  than  hner  wools 
raised  here,  would  seem  to  point  out  dis- 
tinctly that  California  must  look  to  a  Me- 
dium Wool  as  her  standard  of   production. 

Most  of  the  flocks  at  i^resent  in  this 
country  would  doubtless  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  infusion  of  a  little  blood  of 
long-wooled  sheep.  The  introduction  of 
the  Cotswold  and  Leicester  breeds  of  sheep 
into  this  State  has  2:)roved  a  success  in  most 
instances.  Undoubtedly,  the  length  of 
staple  and  adaptability  of  the  fleece  thus 
raised  has  rendered  Califorhia  wools  desira- 
ble for  many  purposes  for  which  they  hei-e- 
tofore  were  not  suitalde.  With  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  long  wool,  together  with 
the  well  established  fact  that  other  coun- 
tries can  grow  short  fine  wools  cheaper 
than  California,  it  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  most  profitable  course  for  sheep 
farmers  here  to  2:>roduce  long,  sound  wool. 
A  Suggestion. 

We  consider  it  advisable  to  aj^peal  to  the 
good  sense  of  our  farmers  to  add  a  few 
head  of  sheep  to  their  general  farming 
stock,  as  is  done  in  Canada.  These  sheejj 
will  be  a  benefit  to  their  farm  in  eating  the 
grass  which  other  stock  do  not  consume, 
and  giving  the  best  manure  in  return. 
These  small  herds  can  be  better  cared  for 
than  large  ones,  they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean  and  their  wool  will  alwa>  s  fetch  a 
higher  jn-ice  than  others. 

KECEIPTS  OF  WOOL  FOIl  1870. 

From  CaUfornia,  (pounds) 21,072,660 

Oregon,  "         1,703,970 

On  baud  .Jan.  iBt  1870 800,000 

23,576,630 
Of  the  above  amount  there  was: 

Exported 19,237,871 

Bought  by  S:in  Francisco  Factories 3,000,000 

"        by  other  Factories 750,000 

Physiological  Facts  in  Sheep-Eaising. 
— It  is  a  constant  physiological  result  that 
with  a  given  race,  the  less  skeleton  is  de- 
veloped, the  longer  becomes  the  staple  of 
tlio  fleece.  Such,  then,  arf  the  new  char- 
acters deducted  one  from  the  other ;  a  more 
cylindrical  structure;  a  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  bone;  tlie  disappearance  of 
the  folds  of  the  skin ;  a  suj^pression  of  the 
horn;  a  very  notable  contraction  of  the 
head  and  of  the  deformities  which  dishon- 
ored it;  a  descent  of  the  wool  upon  the 
parts  of  the  body  where  it  had  neither 
quality  nor  value;  the  choice  pieces,  the 
sides  (cotclettes)  and  legs,  become  more 
marked  and  acquii-e  more  weight;  tlie  wool 
of  medium  qualities  becomes  more  abund- 
ant, and  is  at  tlie  same  time  soft  and  long; 
the  growth  of  the  animal  is  more  rapid; 
the  fattcning-is  more  easy;  the  return  of 
flesh  greater,  and  the  quality  more  a2)2)ro- 
ciable. 


T^EE    ClJLXtl^E. 


THE  MULBERRY  FOR  SHADE  TREES. 

"Amiter"  in  the  Sacramento  Union  of  Jan- 
uary 7th  gives  some  very  good  advice  in  re- 
gard to  23l£tiiting  shade  trees,  and  recom- 
mends the  mulberry  as  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties for  that  2)Ui'23ose,  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  beautiful  white  mulbeii-y 
trees  lining  the  streets  of  Philadel2Jliia, 
will  heartily  endorse  the  views  ex2)ressed 
in  the  following'  extract : — 

In  this  country  everybody  who  has  a 
house  and  lot  in  town  or  city,  or  residence 
or  farm  in  the  country,  should  2Jlant  shade 
trees.  It  is  the  cliea2)est  and  most  rational 
way  to  ornament  the  homestead  and  ren- 
der the  s2)ot  Selected  as  the  home  of  the 
family  inviting,  attractive  and  beautiful. 
Of  course  we  would  not  forget  the  fruit. 
We  like  to  see  every  a232^i'02>riate  \Aaxie  in  a 
town  lot  filled  with  some  choice  fruit  tree, 
and  we  would  have  an  orchard  containing 
all  the  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  on  every 
farm  in  the  country.  But  tliere  are  always 
2)laces  about  every  town  lot  or  farm  where 
shadle  trees  are  more  appro2iriate  than  fruit. 
Wlien  the  front  yard  of  a  town  or  city  resi- 
dence is  sufiiciently  large,  an  intermingling 
of  fruit  trees,  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  is 
always  2Jleasing  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to 
the  senses.  It  is  suggestive — combining, 
as  it  does,  the  useful  Avith  the  ornamental. 
The  children  of  every  family  should  be  in- 
duced to  become  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  growth  of  trees.  They  will  learn 
from  them  useful  lessons  of  cai-e  and  in- 
dustry, of  thrift  and  2>i'os2)erity.  Trees 
2)lanted  by  us  live  and  grow  when  we 
slee2).  They  perpetuate  our  memory  when 
we  are  dead. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  the 
good  taste  and  general  enterprise  and  2>ros- 
2)erity  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  than  to  see 
the  sidewalks  well  lined  with  a2ii)ropriate 
and  graceful  shade  trees.  There  is  noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  landscape  in  the  coun- 
try, than  well-selected  and  thrifty  shade 
trees  about  the  farm  buildings,  along  the 
2jublic  streets,  private  roads  and  division 
fences. 

Not  only  do  trees  add  to  the  beauty  but 
to  the  real  value  of  23i'02>erty  U2)on  which 
they  are  2ilanted.  Unlike  other  im2)rove- 
ments  which  decrease  in  value  by  the  la2)se 
of  time,  trees  .are  constantly  increasing  in 
value  to  the  land  u2Jon  which  they  grow. 

The  favorable  influence  of  trees  u2)on  the 
soil  and  climate,  es23ecially  in  this  State, 
might  also  be  urged  in  their  favor,  and  we 
might  S2)eak  of  the  2Jros2)ective  scarcity  of 
wood  and  timber  as  an  inducement  to  2Jlant 
shade  trees,  but  these  arguments  a2)23ly 
with  greater  force  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  artificial  forest  culture.  Now,  as 
to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  selected  for  shade. 
The  Cottonwood  has  been  extensively  used 
in  this  State  because  in  early  days  it  was 
most  easily  obtained,  and  being  a  ra25id 
grower,  it  has  23roved  a  good  substitute 
for  more  valuable  and  a2)25ro2)riate  varie- 
ties. 

It  is  objectionable  in  towns  es2)ecially 
for  want  of  grace  in  form  and  a  habit  of 
growing  too  large.  It  is  also  adirtyti-ee; 
in  the  early  summer  its  cotton  falling,  fills 
every  nook  and  corner  about  the  25lace  with 
its  disagreeable  2n-esence,  and  in  the  fall  it 
sheds  a  sticky  and  gummy  substance  U2ion 
everything  within  its  reach.  The  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  has  been  introduced  quite  ex- 
tensively of  late.  It  also  has  ra2Jid  growth 
in  its  favor,  but  this  is  about  its  only  rec- 
ommendation. It  is  majestic  and  stately, 
and  would  be  very  a232^i"o23riate  as  a  land- 
mark on  some  distant  corner  of  the  farm  or 
in  connection  with  the  wee2)ing  willow  to 
mark  the  living  S2)ring  or  watering  Y>la,ce 
for  cattle  on  an  extensive  stock  range.  But 
as  a  shade  tree  in  a  town  or  city  or  about  a 
country  residence,  it  is  entirely  out  of 
2)lace.  It  is  about  as  gi'aceful  and  aflbrds 
about  the  same  amount  of  shade  as  a  stee- 
2ile  on  a  school-house.  In  the  Atlantic 
States,  where  these  trees  once  had  their 
day,  the  better  taste  of  the  peo2)le  has 
doomed  them  to  destruction,  and  they  will 
soon  disa252Jear  among  us.  A  few  ever- 
greens are  always  2)leasing  and  a2ipropri- 
ate,  but  too  many  are  offensive  to  good 
taste.  The  locust  is  a  beautiful  tree  and  a 
fine  grower,  but  of  short  life. 

Its  habit  of  throwing  np  s23routs  from 
the  roots  wliere  the  soil  about  it  is  dis- 
turbed or  its  branches  2)runed  closely,  ren- 
ders it  objectionable  for  23lanting  in  or 
near  tlie  garden  or  along  the  borders  of 
cultivated  fields.  The  elm  makes  a  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  shade  tree,  though  it  is  a 
slow  grower.  The  white  mulberry  and  tlie 
variety  known    as  the   moj-etti  are  highly 


recommended  as  symmetrical  and  ra2)id 
growers,  and  clean  and  beautiful  shade 
trees.  They  are  in  a232^earance  something 
like  the  elm,  their  foliage  being  somewliat 
of  a  dee2Jer  green  and  more  luxuriant,  and 
the  form  of  the  tree  more  spreading  and 
com2)act.  Sam25les  of  these  trees  may  be 
seen  on  the  line  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  residence  of  Judge  Crocker  in  this  city, 
also  at  the  old  city  gardens  on  L  street. 
They  are  certainly  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful trees  in  the  city,  and  this  quality  alone 
recommends  them  for  general  trial.  It  is 
said  that  their  roots  2ienetrate  dee2i  into  the 
soil  and  never  throw  iip  s2)routs,  however 
much  the  surface  may  be  cultivated  about 
them. 

Another  feature  in  their  favor  is  their 
fruit,  which  would  afford  food  for  birds 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  clierries  and 
other  more  useful  kinds.  Again,  their 
leaves  can  be  rendered  valuable  as  a  food 
for  the  silk  worm,  thus  sup2wrting  and 
bringing  into  general  use  a  valuable  and 
2irofitabIe  industiy.  Among  the  varieties 
of  trees  available  for  shade  in  this  country, 
I  believe  the  mulberry  will  in  time  be 
found  in  the  first  rank. 


Dummy  Engines  fob  San  Jose. — We 
believe  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose  Railroad  Co.  have 
ordered  from  the  East  one  or  more  dummy 
engines.  A  recent  number  of  the  Detroit 
Inventor  says  of  this  engine: — "We  exam- 
ined the  dummy  engine  invented  and  con- 
structed for  the  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
Railroad,  and  find  them  to  be  perfect  mod- 
els of  com23actnes8,  i)ower  and  simplicity. 
They  are  said,  1)y  the  makers,  to  be  almost 
noiseless  in  their  02ieration,  thus  over- 
coming the  2>rejndice  which  has  long  exist- 
ed against  the  use  of  engines  on  street  rail- 
roads." 


Parasites  in  Wild  Game. — The  Contra 
Costa  Gazelle  says  that  the  2)arasites  found 
in  the  wild  duck,  alluded  to  in  our  last 
issue,  seem  to  corres2)ond  with  those  found 
in  the  hog — several  instances  of  which 
have  recentty  been  observed  in  swine  kill- 
ed about  Pacheco. 


Egg  Supply  Cut  Off. — The  English  are 
lamenting  over  a  recent  edict  of  the  Tours 
Government  prohibiting  the  further  ex- 
2iortation  of  eggs  and  butter  from  France. 
Johnny  Bull's  breakfast  tables  are  suffer- 


Eng,  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  who  has 
recently  been  seriously  affected  by  2Jalsy, 
is  said  to  be  failing  ra2ndly.  Chong  is  not 
affected  physically,  thus  far,  by  the  illness 
of  his  brother. 


Agricultural  Reports. — We  are  under 
obligation  to  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  our  able 
and  industrious  Congressman,  for  late 
copies  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Ee2Jorts. 

Newspaper  Mortality.  —  Fifty-nine 
news2ia2)ers  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Pacific  coast  have  jjerished  during  the 
23ast  2Jear. 

The  names  of  the  new  oflicers  for  the  S. 
C.  V.  Ag.  Society  will  be  found  in  our  list 
of   Societies. 

Leaded. — From  thirty  to  forty  -men  are 
now  lying  on  the  broad  of  their  backs  sick, 
owing  to  being  leaded,  caused  by  working 
in  the  mines  of  this  district.  The  23eculiar- 
ity  of  the  mines  here  are  that  men  on  an 
average  cannot  work  over  twenty  days  in 
any  mine  or  mill  in  this  district  without 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  leading. 
Whether  this  is  caused  by  foul  air  or  like 
cause  we  have  not  ascertained  for  a  certain- 
ty,but  judge  thatit  isowingtothe  2Jeculiar 
kind  of  rock  or  ore  which  they  work.  Mi- 
ners will  have  to  use  tlie  utmostcarein  kee2)- 
ing  regular  in  their  habits  of  all  kinds,  and 
when  an  attack  starts  in,  let  them  start  in 
with  the  doctor's  advice  immediately.  By 
observing  the  necessary  caution  they  will 
save  themselves  many  a  day  of  suffering. — 
Pioche  Record. 


Streets  Paved  with  Silver. — The  Gold 
Hill  NeiL-s  of  Jan.  14th,  says:  A  careful 
assay  made  a  few  days  ago  of  the  dirt  on 
Main  street.  Gold  Hill,  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  showed  a  yield  of  silver  of  $028, 
with  a  trace  of  gold.  Talkaboutthestreets 
of  Jcrusahmi  being  2>aved  with  gold! 
Here  in  Gold  Hill  our  main  street  is  2>aved 
with  silver  or,  as  the  Chinamen  used  to 
say  in  California,  "two  pan,  one  color." 


PACIFIC  COAST  INDUST' 

The  record  of  exports  from  i .  ,ity 
shows,  most  unmistakably,  that  the  general 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  pros- 
25erous  condition.  The  sum  total  of  the 
25roducts  of  our  industry,  aside  from  the 
23recious  metals,  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  $20,000,000.  That  of  this  State  alone 
reaches  very  near  or  quite  to  that  amount. 

Our  exports  of  wheat  for  the  year  1870, 
were  within  a  small  fraction  of  $8,000,000 
in  value.  Though  something  less  than  last 
year,  the  larger  surplus  holding  over,  and 
the  advanced  23i'ice  which  it  commands, 
will  bring  it  fully  up  to  last  year's  figure. 
Had  the  season  been  favorable  there  would 
have  been  quite  a  large  excess. 

Our  wool  2>roduct  makes  a  still  better 
proportional  exhibit.  The  yield  has  in- 
creased from  897,0.38  pounds  in  18(56,  to 
3,655,000  pounds  for  1870.  This  is  surely 
most  satisfactory  25rogress.  Some  im23or- 
tant  facts  and  suggestions,  with  regard  to 
this  great  industry,  will  be  found  in 
another  column  of  our  present  issue. 

Our  leather  interest  presents  an  almost 
equally  satisfactory  exhibit.  Although  its 
increase  may  not  be  so  ra2nd,  its  progress 
is  healthy  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
State.  California  leather  takes  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Eastern  States,  commands  the 
highest  23rice  in  the  market,  and  has  always 
a  ready  sale.  One  manufacturing  house 
ex2Jorted  100  tons  of  leather  during  six 
months,  only,  of  the  2)ast  year. 

The  general  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  State  is  steadily  25rogressing  in  im2>or- 
tance  and  value. 

The  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  of  this  city  has 
added  the  rolling  of  railroad  iron  to  its 
other  operations,  and  has  taken  a  contract 
to  furnish  a  large  2)ortion  of  the  iron  for  a 
25-mile  section  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  San  Francisco  Smelting  Works, 
owned  by  our  worthy  Mayor,  T.  H.  Selby, 
in  com2:)any  with  an  Eastern  2^arty,  is 
doing  a  very  large  and  2)rofitable  business; 
is  working  U23  the  •'mrtte"  from  our  "base 
metal  mines."  Large  quantities  of  bar  lead, 
lead  23ipe  and  shot,  not  required  for  con- 
sum25tion  here,  is  being  shi2)2Jed  East. 

Our  woolen  manufactures  are  also  doing 
a  thriving  business  and  answering  large  or- 
ders from  the  East. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
worn  on  this  coast  are  now  made  here; 
while  five  years  ago  more  than  four-fifths  of 
our  supply  was  obtained  from  the  East. 
Many  minor  manufacturing  interests — large 
in  the  aggregate — have  also  become  well 
establi-shcd  among  us,  and  others  are  being 
constantly  introduced.  Mr.  Strong,  an  ex- 
23erienced  cotton  2'lanter  from  the  South,  is 
making  2'i"('paration  to  enter  largely  into 
he  culture  of  cotton  in  this  state,  where  he 
believes  the  middling  grades  of  that  textile 
can  be  grown  more  advantageously  than  in 
the  so-called  cotton  states.  If  his  experi- 
ment succeeds  a  new  industry  of  magnifi- 
cent 2>i'02'ortions  will  be  023ened  n]}  to  the 
state. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  is 
becoming  more  |and  more  promising,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
shall  soon  be  producing  silk  in  considerable 
quantity,  from  California  cocoons.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  in  progress  which  will 
result  in  the  introduction  here  of  a  few 
skilled  O2)erativos  from  abroad,  through 
whose  instructions  our  own  peo2ile  Avill 
soon  be  able  to  utilize  the  thousands  of 
mulberry  trees,  now  coming  to  maturity  in 
various  2iortions  of  the  State. 

We  have  already  in  the  market,  sugar, 
the  product  of  our  own  soil  and  manufac- 
ture, which  will  compare  favorably  Avith 
any  imported  article;  and  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  this  enterprise,  so  suddenly  and  so 
practically  initiated,  will  very  soon  take  a 
stand  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  im- 
2)ortant  industries  of  the  State. 

We  may  truly  say  that  the  year  1871 
dawns  u2)on  us  under  circumstances  most 
encouraging  for  our  future  prosperity. 
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fGRICULTURALyNDUSTRY 
Successful   Cultivation   of  the   Desert- 

The  experiments  which  are  now  being 
made  under  the  direction  or  encourage- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Union  Pa- 
cific Railways  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  unwatered  plains  near  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  most  en- 
couraging, and  lead  to  confident  auticij)a- 
tions  of  eomplcte  ultimate  success.  These 
exi)eviments  have  been  undertaken,  by  the 
roads  mentioned,  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  the  cultivation  of  those  lands,  and  there- 
by give  them  a  market  -value  from  Avhich 
^loth  the  roads  and  the  ])eople  at  large  will 
profit.  The  few  isolated  experiments  thus 
undertaken  will  encourage  the  settlement 
of  other  sections,  similarly  situated,  until 
the  entire  stretch  of  country  across  the 
"Plains,"  bordering  upon  the 
railroad  lines,  will  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation  and  made  tributary 
to  said  roads. 

Success  in  those  localities  will 
lead  to  similar  experiments  on 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
until,  in  all  ])robability, millions  of 
acres  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Arizona,  now  considered  worth 
less  for  cultivation,  will  be  made 
to  I'ontribute  to  the  sustenance  of 
our  rapidly-growing  interior  poj)- 
ulation,  and  to  the  general  com- 
merce of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott,  "  Industrial 
Agent"  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  has  recently  submitted 
a  repoi-t  of  what  he  has  done  in 
this  direction,  from  which  we  con- 
dense as  follows:  Mr.  C.  seems 
to  have  selected  three  different 
locations  on  the  line  of  the  road 
— viz:  Wilson  Station,  2'^  miles 
west  of  the  IMissonri  Slate  line, 
nd  1,.58G  fe(!t  above  tide  Avater; 
Ellis  Station,  6C  miles  still  further 
west,  2,019  feet  abovethe  sea;  and 
Pond  Creek,  82  miles  still  fur- 
ther west,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
3,175feet. 

Only  a  few  acres  of  ground  were 
broken  up  at  each  ])lace,  merely 
Buflicieut  for  experimental  purposes.  Ow- 
ing to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  th.e  work 
was  not  don(!  as  thoroughly  as  it  should 
have  been;  yet  the  prospects  thus  far  arc 
most  encouraging,  and  given  as  follows: 

The  first  planting  was  done  at  Pond 
Creek,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1870, 
■when  four  acres  of  wheat,  three  of  rye  and 
two  of  barley  were  sown — timothy  being 
sown  on  the  wheat.  On  the  IJtth  of  Octo- 
ber (three  weeks  from  soM-ing)  the  grain 
was  up  and  doing  well,  and  still  doing  well 
on  the  14th  of  November.  This  experi- 
ment is  being  made  without  irrigation,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  "dry  jilains,"  and  in 
a  soil  the  least  i>romising  on  the  entire  line 
of  the  roa<l — and  240  miles  west  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  limit  of  arable 
effort,  depending  upon  natural  rain  fall.  A 
second  trial  upon  a  thoroughly  rotted  sod 
must  be  far  more  favorable. 

At  Ellis,  on  the  20th  of  October,  three 
acres  of  wheat,  three  of  rye,  one  of  barley 
■were  sown;  on  the  22d  and  24th  more  wheat 
and  rye;  also  varions  grass  seed— Italian 
rye  grass,  Lucerne,  Alseike  clover,  Sacin- 
foin,  vetches,  etc.,  were  sown.  Three 
■weeks  from  sowing  the  grain  was  uj),  and 
seen  from  the  car  windows  as  the  trains 
passed;  and  the  Lucerne  was  forming  its 
third  leaf.  This  experiment  is  also  with- 
out irrigation.  The  fullest  success  is  an- 
ticipated; and  such  a  result,  it  is  claimed, 
will  establish  the  practicability  of  diversi- 
fied agriculture  throughout  the  entire 
region. 

At  Wtlson,  two  acres  of  wheat,  two  of 
rye,  one  of  barley,  and  one,  each,  of  timo- 
thy and  Lucerne,  were  sown;  also  nuts  and 


seeds  of  trees—  burr  oak,  iieciin,  chestnut, 
])each  and  ailanthus  were  planted — all  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  November.  Nineteen 
days  afterwards  the  grain  was  u}}  and  prom- 
ising well,  notwithstanding  the  late  sow- 
ing.    Winter  wheat  was  sown  in  each  ease. 

Mr.  Elliott  concludes  his  report  with  the 
expression  of  his  belief  that  forests  can 
also  be  established  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  plains — even  without  artificial  irri- 
gation, if  deep  plowing  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation ai'e  adojrted,  and  rapid  growing 
trees  selected  for  the  first  planting.  Seed- 
ling trees  at  Bunker  Hill  Station,  252  miles 
from  State  Lino,  and  1,800  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  transplanted  trees  at  Kit  Carson, 
attest  the  practicability  of  tree  belts,  as 
snow  shields,  at  the  cuts  along  the  track. 

Wherever  irrigation  can  be  made  practica- 
ble, in  com))aratively  rainless  countries,  no 
doubt  much  better  results  may  be  obtained 
than  c;iii  be  realized  from  natural  moisture. 


sitiod  fruits  of  the  soil.  We  look  upon  the 
experiments  now  being  made  in  this  di- 
rection as  of  the  highest  imiiortance  and 
most  fruitful  in  promise. 

CORN    SHELLER. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
showed  them  a  device  last  week,  which 
rendered  the  husking  of  corn  a  light  task. 
We  now  take  another  step,  and  show  them 
an  invention  which  renders  the  slielluig 
easy.  The  lai-ge  engraving  shows  the  pro- 
gressive farmer,  who, — instead  of  banish- 
ing himself  to  his  cold  barn  to  shell  the 
necessary  turn  of  corn,  (for  which  work  he 
has  had  no  time  during  the  day) ,  and  wear- 
ing the  skin  off  his  hands,  in  the  old  way, 
— has  adopted  the  neAV  device,  and  now 
shells  bj-  his  own  fireside,  amid  pleasant 
com  pany. 

The  small  cut  shows  more  plainly  the 
construction  of  the  device  to  whicli  wo  re- 


O'HARA'3  PATENT  POCKET 
Along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road that  company  has  under  consideration 
plans  for  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation. 
In  Arizona,  works  for  irrigation  have  been 
set  on  foot  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal 
oilicer,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
$1.50,000  has  been  niiule  by  Congress.  In 
Utah  there  are'ftlready  130,000  acres  under  a 
judicious  system  of  artificial  irrigation, 
which  are  now  producing  anniial  crops 
valued  at  $4,.500,0(M1.  Ii-rigation  is  doing 
much  for  Colorado.  A  late  number  of 
the  Denver  News  publishes  some  highly 
interesting  facts,  showing  the  trifling  cost 
of  irrigation  compared  with  the  favorable 
results' obtained,  in  that  Territory. 

Every  intelligent  person  is  or  ought  to 
be  aware  of  what  has  been  done  in  India 
and  China  by  artificial  irrigation;  and  not- 
withstjinding  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor 
there,  a  similar  plan  and  scale  of  iiTigation 
on  the  comparatively  rainless  portions  of 
this  continent  would  do  equally  as  much 
for  us.  We  may  not  be  able  to  convert  our 
deserts  into  gardens  of  paradise;  but  we 
can  cause  flowers  and  fruits  and  grains  and 
grasses  and  trees  to  grow,  wherever  water 
can  be  made  to  flow  over  our  arid  lands, 
and  thus  support  large  populations,  where 
now  all  is  desolation  and  waste.  What 
irrigation  has  done  for  India,  it  may  be 
made  to  do,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
for  us  on  this  Pacific  Slope. 

Thousands  of  acres  along  the  valley  of 
the  Humboldt,  and  in  numeroiis  other  s(>c- 
tious  of  what  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered the  desert  land  of  the  "Great  Interior 


GIANT  OOKN  8HELLEE. 

fer  (which  is  known  as  O'Hara's  Pocket 
Giant  Corn  Sheller),  and  the  manner  of 
holding  it.  It  certainly  commends  itself 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  who  has  to  do  his  own  work. 
It  is  small,  light  and  cheaj),  is  very  dura- 
ble, and  enables  one  to  work  very  rapidly. 
As  evidence  of  this  last,  w^e  have  the  testi- 
monial of  a  farmer,  of  Ottowa,  Ohio,  who 
shelled  22  bushels  of  corn  m  four  hours 
with  it  on  the  first  trial.  Many  others 
might  be  given.  It  can  be  used  in  shelling 
for  meal  or  seed  with  esjjecial  advantage, 
for  any  part  of  the  ear  can  be  shelled  into 
one  measure,  and  the  rest  into  another, 
and  thus  the  farmer  can  at  once  sort  the 
grains,  selecting  the  larger  ones  for  seed, 
etc.,  etc. 

Althoiigh   only  about  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  slieller  first  appeared,  it  has  be- 
come very    extensively 
used,      50,000     having 
been  sold   in  this  short 
time.      We    have   been 
presented    with     one, 
andare    inclined 
to    consider    it  a  very 
valuable      little    affair, 
which     it    is    c;'onomy 
is     clieaj),     costing    but 
4i;l.,50 — a  sum  which  it  will   i)robably  save 
to  the    purchaser    in    a  short   time.       It 
does   not  scatter,  and  will  shell  the  largest 
Indian  corn  and  the  smallest  poj)  corn. 

Any  ])erson  desiring  further  information 

mav    obtain    it    by   addressing  Chas.   M. 

O'Hara,  114  W.  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 

or  by  ajiplying  to  Wiester  &  Co.,  17 


California  Agricultural  Notes. 

LrvE  Stock  in  Calikoknia. — The  num- 
ber of  live  stock  in  California,  according 
to  the  Surveyor  General's  Report,  (Marin, 
Plumas,  Tuolumncand  Shasta  not  included) 
is  as  follows:  Neat  cattle,  787,771;  oxen, 
11,345;  beef  cattle,  300,367;  calves,  168,- 
614;  cows,  247,003;  asses,  1,866;  mules, 
26,284;  horses,  241,146;  sheep,  2,975,753. 

Hogs  Poisoned. — The  Snelling  Argun  of 
January  7th  chronicles  an  accident  which 
has  many  a  precedent:  "We  understand 
from  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Plainsburg,  that  our  friend,  A. 
Harrel,  present  Chairman  of  oixr  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  about  fifty  fat  hogs  by  i)oison  last 
week.  The  poison  was  phosphorus,  ^)ut 
out  in  adjoining  fields  to  destoy  squirrels, 
gophers  and  other  vermin." 

The  Cactus  Fence  is  an  institution  i)e- 
culiar  to  ISIexico,  The  variety  of  the  plant 
used  fr>r  this  ])urpose  is  called  the  orgando. 
It  is  eight-sided,  and  shoots  up  straight  as 
an  arrow,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  five  to  eight  inches  in  thickness.  The 
fence-builders  cut  their  cactus  in  sections 
of  the  right  length,  stick  the  cut  into  a 
trench,  cover  the  earth  around  it  to  the 
iloi)th  of  a  foot,  and  the  fence  is  made. 
The  i)ieces  are  set  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  and  as  they  take  root  and  grow 
for  centuries,  the  fence  improves  with  age, 
instead  of  going  to  decay  like  many  other 
fences. 

Castob  Beans  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
— The  Los  Ange'es  Nf.us  i-ays  that  the  rais- 
ing of  castor  Ix'ans  is  attracting  some- 
thing of  attention  hereabouts.  Several 
farmers,  who  last  season  cultivated  a  few 
acres,  have  met  with  results  that  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  this  section 
the  crop  must  undoubtedly  jirove  a  jn'ofi- 
table  one.  The  plant  will  thrive  ujiou 
soils  that  are  too  dry  for  many  other  prod- 
ucts, and  th(^  cost  of  i-ultivation  is  said  to 
be  loss  than  for  the  same  uum1)er  of  acres 
in  corn.  A  ready  market,  at  remunerative 
rates,  is  alw.iys  oi)cn. 

Lahoe  Flock  or  Tukkeys. — A  man  in 
the  lower  jiart  of  PL-u'cr  has  ha<l  a  flock  of 
turkeys  numbering  fifteen  thousand,  and 
has  employed  five  men  in  herding  tliem. 

Merino  Sheep. — A  drove  of  98  S|)anish 
Merino  sheep,  selected  from  the  b(>st  flocks 
in  Yormont.  were  shi])ped  to  California 
overland  a  few  days  since. 

Cattle  are  i)erishing  in  Douglas  coun- 
ty, Oregon,  for  want  of  feed. 

Tall  Growth.— Lombardypojdars,  says 
the  San  Jose  Mfrcun/,  grown  from  the 
sli]),  in  this  valley,  the  past  season,  have 
attain(>d  the  height  of  fifteen  feet. 

New  Crop  of  Oranoes. — By  the  last 
steamer  from  Los  Angeles,  about  55,00<J 
oranges  and  lemons,  of  the  new  crop,  were 
received.  The  quality  is,  a«  usual,  better 
than  that  of  any  others  brought  to  this 
market,  though  not  as  good  as  they  will  be 
a  few  weeks  hence. 

Sheep  from  Los  Angeles. — The  steam- 
er William  Tabor  brotight  up  1,000  sheep 
from  Los  Angeles,  one  day  last  week. 

To  prevent  balls  of  snow  on  horses  feet, 
let  the  hoof  and  fetlock  be  vn'W  cleaned, 
and  then  rub  with  soft  soaj)  i)revious  to 
their  going  out  in  snowy  weather. 


.Ohio,     -,_.,, 
Basin,"  may,  by  proper   culture   and  care,  |  j;(<.^   Montgomery   street   (Grand   Hotel), 
be  made  to  yield  bounteously  of  the  diver- 1  San  Francisco. 


Eastern  Agricultural   Notes. 

Castor  Beans — Remarkable  Growth. 
—The  editor  of  Howe's  Mouthltf,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  raised  the  past  season  a  ca-stor 
bean  plant  which  was  12?^  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  tlie  giound,  and  15  feet  3 
inches  high,  and  the  aggregate  length  of 
the  branches  was  90  feet  8  inches ;  so  that 
the  whole  longitudinal  growth  of  the  main 
stem  and  branches  was  105  feet  10  inches. 
The  branches  were  evenly  distributed  along 
the  length  of  the  stem,  giving  the  tree 
(for  such  it  may  be  called)  a  very  symmet- 
rical form. 

Apples. — Soventy-five bushels  of  apjiles, 
of  fair  quality,  were  recently  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  Grafton,  Vermont,  for  one  cent  a 
bushel. 

An  acre  of  land  near  Newjjort,  Rhode 
Island,  lately  sold  for  .«5,;i93.40. 

The  Rhine  Vintage.— The  vintage  of 
the  Rhine  for  1870  is  a  failure.  German 
superstition  avers  that  every  year  written 
with  a  c_vi)her  at  the  end  is  a  fatal  one  for 
the  vintage.  The  wine  in  1860  was  anath- 
ematized under  the  epithet  of  "Garibald," 
and  that  of  1870  will  doubtless  be  cursed 
in  the  name  of  "Napoleon." 

A  man  in  Maine  has  a  cow  that  in  a 
twelve-month  made  as  many  pounds  of 
butter  as  there  are  days  in  a  year,  besides 
fattening  a  calf  to  110  pounds. 
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Varporization  and  the  Elastic  Force  of 
Steam. 

[Prof.  John  LeConte  before  the  Mechanic  Akts  Col- 
LEOE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  ¥.  Eeijorted 
expressly  for  the  Pkess.] 

Physical   Science. 

Lect.  I.,  Jan.  14th.  In  commencing  this 
series  of  lectures,  the  Professor  made  some  in- 
troductory remarks  with  reference  to  the  branch 
of  knowledge  to  which  the  lectures  relate. 
Physical  science,  he  said,  treats  of  the  jihenom- 
ena  of  matter,  of  the  external  world,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  phenomena  of  the  internal 
consciousness.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "law"  in  physics.  The 
word  was  originally  borrowed  from  civil  and 
moral  life,  and  then  applied  to  physical  facts . 
In  morals,  we  understand  laws  to  be  rules  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  rational  beings, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  we  ought  to  act. 
But  natural  laws  are  the  rules,  not  according  to 
which  nature  ougld  to  act,  but  according  to 
which  she  does  act.  If  we  find  deviations  from 
a  supposed  rule,  this  is  proof  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  law.  In  this  sense,  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  violations  of  the  law  of  nature.  The  mixing 
of  these  two  meanings  of  the  term  has  given 
rise  to  much  sophistical  writing. 

Physical  Science  is  a  science  founded  on  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  By  observation  we 
mean  the  careful  scrutiny  of  what  is  going  on 
in  nature;  by  experiment,  the  artificial  repro- 
duction of  these  facts.  The  latter  aids  very  ma- 
terially the  former,  so  much  so  that  a  science 
where  experiments  are  possible,  advances  much 
faster  than  one  where  this  is  not  the  case.  On 
this  account,  meteorology  progresses  very 
slowly.  Climatic  changes  are  so  connected  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot  expect 
very  great  advance  here  until  all  portions  of  the 
earth  communicate  by  the  telegraph,  so  that  we 
can  know  of  the  meteorological  conditions 
everywhere.  Again,  astronomy  made  but  slow 
progress  until  it  became  a  branch  of  mathemat- 
ics, when  it  advanced  more  in  50  years  than  it 
had  done  previously  in  2,000.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  When  the  phenomena  are  complex, 
we  can  divide  them  up  into  their  factors  by  ex- 
periments, and  study  out  the  causes  one  by  one. 
The  sources  of  errors  in  experiments  may  be 
classified  under  four  heads.  1st.  Those  arising 
from  the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  which 
often  tend  to  mislead;  2d.  Those  from  the  im- 
perfections of  our  apparatus.  These  two  classes 
of  errors  can  be  avoided  in  great  measure  by 
l^roper  care  and  study.  3d.  Those  caused  by  our 
temperaments.  Thus,  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions, it  has  often  been  noticed  and  acknowl- 
edged that  a  person  of  sanguine  temperament  is 
apt  to  anticipate,  and  one  of  lymphatic  temper- 
ament to  delay,  the  moment  when,  forinstance, 
a  star  crosses  the  hues  of  the  telescoise.  4th. 
From  a  want  of  conscientiousness,  a  tendency  to 
see  things  as  we  want  them.  In  the  jDresent 
state  of  physical  science,  hardly  any  one  would 
designedly  state  that  he  saw  things  which  he 
did  not  see,  yet  the  views  of  many  ai-e  modified 
by  their  pre-existing  ideas,  by  partiality,  com- 
bativeness  or  bad  temper. 

Although  observation  and  experiment  sujjply 
facts,  yet  they  do  not  make  science,  for  science 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  bare  facts,  but  facts 
classified  and  reduced  to  order. 

Physical  science  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  science  of  numbers ;  all  physical  facts  are 
capable  of  measurement.  Hence  this  scienoe 
demands  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
mathematics.  But  for  this  reason, — as  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  satisfied  -with  the  mere  knowl- 
edge Unit,  or  lolmt,  a  thing  is,  but  desires  to 
know  Iwio  much  it  is, — physical  examinations 
caiTy  much  satisfaction  with  them. 

Physical  science  does  not  investigate  the 
essence  of  things,  does  not  tell  what  heat  or 
gravity  or  electricity  is  (the  function  of  meta- 
physics), but  what  heat  or  gravity  or  electricity 
does. 

Boiling— evaporation. 
The  lecturer,  after  these  introductory  re- 
marks, proceeded  to  speak  of  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  evening.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  fact,  he  said,  that,  in  applying  heat  to  water, 
alcohol,  ether  or  like  bodies,  vapor  is  generated, 
with  a  distinct  elastic  force,  in  the  body  of  the 
liquid,  which  vapor  rises  and  causes  that  move- 
ment in  the  liquid  which  is  called  boiling.  All 
know,  moreover  , that  such  liquids  will  generate 


vapor,  without  boiUng,  on  their  surface,  which 
action  we  call  evaporation.  In  most  liquids 
this  wiU  occur  at  all  temperatures.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  snow  disappears  from  high 
places  even  at  20  or  30  degrees  below  zero,  and 
laundresses  know  that  the  wet  linen  will  get 
dry  although  it  may  be  so  cold  that  the  water  is 
frozen  on  them.  Now  boiling  takes  place  at 
certain  fixed  temperatures,  as  at  212  degrees, 
Fah.,  for  water,  or  at  176  degrees  for  alcohol, 
while  evaporation  occurs,  as  before  said,  at  all 
temperatures.  The  term  vaporization,  as  used 
in  these  lectures,  will  include  both  boiling  and 
evaporation. 

The  first  point  to  be  now  considered  is, — 
whether  there  is  any  limit  to  vaporization; 
whether  we  can  make  a  liquid  so  cold  that  it 
will  not  give  off  vapor.  Dalton  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  adopted  the  idea  that  every  body, 
even  metals,  give  out  vapor.  Biot  applied  this 
idea  in  his  theory  of  meteorites,  supposing  that 
through  electrical  agency  the  vapors  of  metals 
were  collected  and  condensed,  and  the  meteoric 
stones  were  thus  formed.  But  Blot's  theory 
has  been  proved  entirely  false. 

Experiments  about  Evaporation. 
The  vapor  theorj'  alluded  to  has  also  been 
disproved.  Bellini  suspended,  from  the  cork,  a 
strip  of  bright  polished  zinc  in  a  bottle  over  a 
little  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  sulphuric  acid 
always  gave  out  vapors,  these  would  of  course 
attack  and  oxidize  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  But 
Bellini  found  that  by  proper  care  he  could  keep 
the  zinc  bright  a  long  time;  he  did  so  for  two 
years.  Faraday  made  a  similar  experiment, 
suspending  gold  leaf  in  a  bottle  over  mercury. 
At  a  temperature  of  80  or  90  degrees,  Fah., 
vapors  given  off  amalgamated  the  gold,  but  by 
reducing  the  temperature,  the  amount  amal- 
gamated was  reduced,  and  at  60  degrees  no 
amalgamation  took  place,  therefore  no  vapors 
were  given  off  by  the  mercury.  Many  other 
experiments  made  in  a  similar  way  with  other 
substances  showed  the  same  apparent  results — 
that  by  reducing  the  temperature  sufficiently,  no 
vajiors  were  given  out  by  bodies  which  vapor- 
ized at  higher  temperatures. 

In  1854,  Brame  attempted  to  re-investigate 
the  whole  subject.  He  suggested  that  the  above 
experiments  did  not  disprove  the  existence  of 
vapors,  as  perhaps  these  might  still  exist  (at 
the  low  temperatures  given)  but  in  a  state  of 
such  tenuity  that  they  could  not  attack  the 
bodies  experimented  with.  So  he  took  much 
more  sensitive  substances,  and  repeated  the  ex- 
periments, using,  as  a  very  delicate  test,  iodine 
and  chlorine.  Although  his  results  did  not 
always  agree  vrith  the  exact  limits  of  tempera- 
ture before  obtained,  yet  they  tended  to  the 
same  general  result^that  at  sufficiently  low 
temperatures  no  trace  of  vaporization  could  be 
found.  He  noticed  one  interesting  fact  in  his 
studies — that  at  a  certain  low  temperature  the 
vapor  rose,  say,  an  inch  above  the  body  experi- 
mented with,  and  above  this  height  no  vapor 
could  be  discovered. 

Most  liquids  evaporate,  we  said  before,  at  all 
temperatures  which  we  can  obtain.  But  as  we 
reduce  the  temperature,  the  amout  of  vapor 
given  oti'  decreases,  and  analogy  (although 
analogy  must  be  very  carefully  employed) 
would  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  none  would  be 
generated,  if  we  could  get  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cold.  Thus,  by  vising  mathematical  formula, 
we  can  calculate  that  water  will  not  evaporate 
at  344  degrees  below  zero ;  but  the  lowest  tem- 
perature we  have  ever  obtained  is  228  degrees 
below  zero. 

Cause  of  Evaporation. 
Two  wrong  ideas  of  the  cause  of  evaporation 
have  been  held.  One  was  that  this  was  caused 
by  the  water  being  dissolved  in  the  superin- 
cumbent air.  This  idea,  first  suggested  by 
Hamburger,  in  1750,  was  adopted  by  eminent 
men,  Halley,  Le  Roy,  Dr.  FrankUn,  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Dublin,  and  others,  and  by  it  many 
phenomena  can  be  explained  apparently.  Thus, 
the  wind  blowing,  evaporation  goes  on  faster, 
for  fresh  air  is  constantly  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  water.  Heat  increases  evapora- 
tion, for  hot  air  would  dissolve  more  water, 
etc.  The  second  idea  was,  that  the  superin- 
cumbent air  absorbs  moisture  from  the  water 
like  a  sponge,  and  this  too  would  appear  to  ex- 
plain many  facts. 

But  after  a  while,  a  blow  was  given  to  these 
ideas  by  the  discovery  that  evaporation  will  go 
on  icithout  air.  The  true  theory  of  evaporation 
was  published  in  1"02,  by  John  Dalton,  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  experiments  to  prove  it  can  be 
here  repeated. 

Simple  Experiment. 
We  have  here  a  number  of  long  glass  tubes, 
closed  at  one  end.  One  of  these  tubes  we  fill 
completely  with  mercury,  invert,  closing  the 
open  end  tightly  with  the  finger  that  the  mer- 
cury cannot  run  out  nor  air  enter,  and  insert 
the  end  closed  -with  the  finger  in  a  bath  of 
quicksilver.  Now,  on  withdrawing  the  finger, 
the  mercury  falls  a  little  distance,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  balances  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
bath.  This  apparatus  is  then  a  barometer,  and 
the  space  over  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  of 
course  a  vacuum,  for  no  air  can  be  there.  If 
we  apply  heat  at  this  point,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  will  not  be  changed.  In  the  accom- 
panying cut,  this  tube  is  denoted  as  tube  1. 

Now  we  take  a  similar  tube,  nearly  full  of 
mercury,  and  add  water  until  it  is  quite  full. 
Closiug  the  open  end,  inverting  and  placing  in 
the  bath  as  before,  the  water  rises  to  the  top, 
but  the  space  above  the  mercury,  instead  of 
being  smaller  (for  "water  weighs  only  about  one- 
fourteenth  as  much  as  quicksilver)  is  much 
larger,  as  denoted  in  the  cut  by  tube  2.  Now 
this  cannot  be  caused  by  the  (inferior)  weight 


of  water.  It  must  be  that  the  water  has 
changed,  in  part  at  least,  to  vapor,  the  elastic 
force  of  which  presses  down  the  mercury.  No 
air  can  be  there,  and  this  proves  that  the 
presence  of  air  is  not  necessary  for  vaporiza- 
tion. If  we  heat  the  upper  part,  the  mercury 
is  forced  down  still  lower,  giving  additional 
proof  of  the  presence  of  vapor. 

Repeating  this  experiment  in  tube  3  with  a 
little  alcohol  in  the  place  of  the  water  used  in 
tjbe  2,  the  mercury  is  depressed  still  lower; 
and  in  tube  4,  with"  ether,  it  rises  only  a  short 
distance  in  the  tube.  Now  if  we  should  heat 
the  spaces  in  tubes  2,  3  and  4,  to  the  boiling 
points  of  the  liquids  used,  what  would  be  the 
result?      In   each    case    the    mercury   column 


would   be  lowered   until   its   top  was  on  a  level 
with  the  mercury  in  the  bath. 

These  simple  experiments,  then,  disprove 
whoUj'  the  two  theories  just  spoken  of,  for  they 
show  not  only  that  the  presence  of  air  is  not 
necessary  for  vaporization,  but  that  its  absence 
- — a  vacuum — aids  vaporization. 
The  True  Cause 
of  vaporization  is  the  rejiulsive  force  of  heat 
overcoming  the  feeble  attraction  of  the  parti- 
cles of  substances. 

These  experiments  of  Dalton's,  moreover, 
enable  us  to  measure  the  elastic  force  of  the 
vapors  at  different  temperatures.  If  we  use  a 
graduated  tube  and  place  it  in  a  larger  tube, 
having  the  space  between  the  two  tilled  with  a 
liquid  heated  to  different  degrees,  we  can  thus 
measure  the  elastic  force  up  to  the  boiling 
point.  We  can  also  measure  the  weight  of 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  for  different  tempera- 
tures. This  we  can  also  find  for  other  sub- 
stances. For  the  weight,  we  have  the  propor- 
tion,— the  elastic  force  at  212  degrees  (found 
by  experiment)  is  to  the  elastic  force  at  the 
temperature  desired,  as  the  weight  of  steam  is 
to  the  required  weight.  In  these  ways  indicat- 
ed, we  find  the  values  given  in  the  following 
table  for  water  vapor. 

Temp.      Ela.stic  Force.       Difference.      Wt.  of  cu.  ft.  of 
Fah.         In.  Mercury.        In.Merouy.       vapor  in  grs. 

30°  0.167  1.969 

40  0.-248  O.OSl  2.862 

50  0.361  0.113  4.089 

60  0.518  0.157  5.7.56 

70  0.7.33  0.215  7.992 

80  1.023  0.290  10.949 

90  1.410  0.387  14.810 

100  1.918  C.508  19.790 


Law  of  Elastic  Force  of  Vapor. 

Many  foiinula  have  been  given  for  reckoning 
the  increase  of  this  elastic  force  at  increased 
temperatures.  Dalton  suggested  an  increase  by 
geometrical  progi-ession,  which  is  perhaps  near 
enough  for  the  small  ranges,  but  not  for  the 
larger  ranges,  as  can  be  seen  by  making  calcu- 
lations and  compai-ing  the  results  with  the  dif- 
ference* given  in  the  third  column  of  the  above 
table.  The  lectiu-er  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  topic,  and  showed  how  di'a\\'ing 
curves  on  paper  to  a  given  scale,  and  comparing 
those  found  by  experiment  with  those  according 
to  any  given  formula  or  ratio,  would  aid  in  get- 
ting accuracy  in  this  matter. 

The  study  of  vaporization  at  low  tempera- 
tures shows  two  things : — that  all  volatile  liquids 
vaporize  instantaneously  when  put  in  a  vacuum; 
and  that,  at  the  same  temperature,  the  vapors 
of  different  Uquids  have  different  elastic  forces. 
Dalton  proposed  another  law  which  is  pretty 
nearly  true : — that  different  vapors,  at  tempera- 
tures equally  removed  from  thejboiling  points 
of  the  generating  liquids,  have  nearly  the  same 
elastic  force. 


Wonder  what  has  been  her  history      ince  ? 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  clearly  ru- 

ber many  pleasant  incidents  of  that  trip. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  flowers,  oats 
and  peas;  the  vivacity  aad  gallantry  with 
which  the  younger  gentlemen  vied  with 
each  other  in  plucking  the  first  of  some  new 
specimen  of  wild  flowers,  as  a  present  to 
the  fair  lady  accompanying. 

Then  the  herds  and  herds  of  deer,  seen 
in  the  course  of  that  morning  ride,  and  the 
three  grizzly  bears  which  our  guides  brought 
down,  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Mr.  McDon- 
ald's, will  serve  as  samples.  A  spare  rib 
from  a  half-grown  bear,  and  a  saddle  of 
venison,  taken  a  little  farther  on,  gave 
proof  that  we  should  not  lack  food  in  the 
wilderness  through  which  we  werej)assing. 
We  spent  the  night  at  theGysers;  camjjing 
under  a  magnificent  buckeye  on  Professor 
Shepard's  claim.  We  hoed  his  patch  of 
corn  and  rex^aired  his  fence. 

We  were  delighted  with  our  trip  and 
unanimously  resolved  to  come  again  next 
year,  and  stay  at  least  a  week  on  the  grounds; 
but  I  have  not  been  there  since.  At  that 
early  day  a  few  pioneers  had  made  experi- 
ments in  tilling  the  soil.  Mr.  Younts  had 
made  a  beginning;  Mr.  Hopper  had  a  few 
acres  of  wheat  which  gave  good  promise  of 
an  abundant  yield;  Mr.  Richie,  whose  two 
daughters  were  in  our  company,  and  Mr. 
Kellogg,  with  his  thousands  of  vines,  are 
among  the  names  which  still  linger  in  mem 
ory. 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in 
twenty  years  !  Now  I  propose  to  go  through 
this  valley  again,  and  make  note  of  the 
prominent  industries  and  to  gather  facts 
for  jjublication  in  the  "  Peess."  You 
need  not  head  these  letters  "  All  about 
Napa,"  for  it  may  not  be  best  to  give  you 
all,  even  if  I  were  able  to  do  it.  Neither 
am  I  quite  sure  that  all  of  what  I  may 
write  will  be  so  strictly  confined  to  my 
text,  as  to  merit  that  title.  Well,  so  much 
for  a  preface  and  by  way  of  getting  my 
hand  in  again.  In  my  next  I  shall  proceed 
straight  to  business  and  give  you  "  Some- 
thing about  Napa."  J.  E. 

A  Needle  in  a  Woman's  Heaet. — In 
the  i50.st  mortem  examination  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  A.  Jones,  of  New  York,  who  was 
recently  killed  by  her  husband,  Dr.  Beach 
found  a  needle  imbedded  in  the  fleshy 
l^art  of  her  heart. 

Poisoned  by  Eating  Buckwheat  Cakes. 
— Fifteen  men  were  poisoned  nigh  unto 
death,  recently,  by  eating  buckwheat  cakes 
—the  cause,  as  examination  proved,  being 
that  deadly  night-shade  berries  had  been 
unintentionally  ground  up  with  the  buck- 
wheat. 


NAPA  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Napa  City,  Jan.  2d,  1871. 
Editors  Press  : — Nearly  twenty  years 
have  now  passed  away  since  I  first  vis- 
ited this  beautiful  valley.  In  May,  1851, 
in  comj^any  with  some  friends,  I  started 
for  a  visit  to  the  Gysers.  We  gathered  ad- 
ditions to  our  number  on  our  route  through 
the  valley,  and  the  second  morning  after 
we  left  McDonald's  Ave  were  fourteen  in 
number,  all  well  mounted, — a  genial  sot  of 
ministers,  teachers  and  doctors,  with  two 
old  hunters  acting  as  guides.  The  sexes 
were  equally  represented — there  being 
seven  couples,  if  the  writer  is  mated  with 
the  infant  Ann   McDonald,  then  in  arms. 


Concord  Coaches  for  Africa. — A  Con- 
cord, (N.  H.)  coach-maker  is  building  six 
coaches  for  use  in  the  diamond  region  of 
South  Africa. 


The  Tomato  is  supposed  to  be  a  modern 
fruit,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  a  book  printed 
in  London  in  1,600  as  having  been  long 
known. 


Notable  Beginnings. — California  re- 
cords for  1870  will  include  three  memorable 
industrial  events  — the  shipment  of  the  first 
bale  of  home-raised  silk;  the  raising  of  the 
first  successful  crop  of  cotton,  leading  to  the 
planting  of  several  large  tracts  of  that  sta- 
ple; and  the  first  success  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar. — Bulletin. 


Who  Owns  the  Real  Estate. — It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  six 
million  owners  of  "Real  Estate"in  the  wliole 
Union — and  of  this  number  more  than 
two-thirch  are  the  Farmers  of  the  Union  who 
are  the  free-holders  of  the  soil  of  our 
Country. 

A  Smart  Girl.— The  Antioch  Ledger 
says,  Agnes  Lewis,  a  girl  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, has  plowed  over  100  acres  of  her 
father's  ranch  near  Antioch,  driving  six 
horses  attached  to  a  three-gang  plow. 

Martin  Train,  the  champion  hunter  of 
Siskiyou  county,  Cal.,  has  killed  during 
the  in-esent  season  67  deer  and  9  bears. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  January  21,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

A  handsomor  collection  of  Fancy  Ponltn- 
than  that  bIiowu  by  us  this  week  cannot  be 
found  on  our  coast,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds,  arising  from  transportation  to  our 
Pacific  Slope,  can  only  be  hinted  at  now.  Our 
library  of  Progress  in  Mechanics  and  Science 
has  been  increased  and  enlarged.  The  letter 
from  one  Bound  East  is  continued,  as  are  the 
Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

Prof.  Carr  contributes  another  very  iutcrest- 
iuR  article  on  the  Needs  of  Ap;ricultural  Com- 
munities, showing  what  is  being  done  to  fur- 
ther farming  interests  in  Europe.  The  example 
given  of  Unsuccessful  Farming  will  prove  valu- 
able to  many,  as  also  those  of  Farming  Excite- 
ments. To  balance  them,  we  are  shown  A 
Model  Garden.  From  the  hints  on  Kaising 
Sheep,  much  is  to  be  learned.  Our  grounds 
have  been  beautified  by  the  introduction  of 
Mulberries  as  Shade  Trees,  and  we  hope  that 
our  example  may  be  widely  followed.  Sitting 
in  the  pleasant  grove,  wo  have  a  pleasant  view 
of  our  Pacific  Coast  Industries. 

We  see  the  interior  Deserts  Cultivated  and 
made  to  blossom.  We  see  the  home  picture  of 
the  farmer  Shelling  Corn  amid  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. We  pass  in  review  notable  cases  of 
California  and  Eastern  Agriculture.  Then 
Prof.  Le  Conte  reads  lis  a  lecture,  illustrated 
with  interesting  experiments,  about  Boiling  and 
Evaporation;  and  then  we  are  told  a  little  his- 
tory of  Napa  Twenty  Years  Ago. 

Wandering  through  our  Mulberry  grove 
again,  wo  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  Silk 
Interest.  Close  by  our  grove  we  are  busy  Re- 
claiming Alkaline  Soil  with  good  results;  and 
right  hero  our  Farmers'  Gardens  are  doing 
well,  the  grass  being  kept  nice  and  smooth 
around  the  house  by  the  use  of  the  "Land- 
scape" Lawn  Mower,  which  is  to  be  seen.  The 
Beet  Sugar  Interest  receives  attention  at  this 
point. 

Coming  into  the  farm  house,  sitting  in  our 
Home  Circle,  we  are  told  the  tale  of  the  Donner 
Tragedy,  ^vith  several  new  incidents  never  be- 
fore related.  The  bachelors  and  benedicts  may 
here  learn  how  they  may  have  a  Loving  Wife. 
We  converse  socially  with  the  housekeeper 
concerning  the  properties  of  Dried  Beef,  Soups, 
Pumpkins  and  Cloves;  we  learn  How  to  Act  in 
Case  of  Poison,  how  to  remedy  Biliousness; 
and  we  are  given  many  a  valuable  Household 
Receipt,  Mechanical  Hint,  and  the  like. 

We  N-isit  several  Large  and  Small  Sugaries 
and  compare  their  workings.  We  wander,  in 
imagination,  through  San  Mateo  and  Along  the 
Coast,  when  the  evening  comes  on,  as  we  sit  in 
the  pleasant  Ught  of  the  Inijjroved  Lamp.  We 
talk  of  Hotel  Life  in  '40,  look  over  the  City 
Market  Reports,  run  through  the  Advertise- 
ments, and  go  to  bed. 


To  ConRESPONDENTS. — Our  Los  Angeles 
correspondent  "F.  W.  S."  will  find  some 
valuable  hints  with  regard  to  small  boot 
sugaries,  in  another  column.  "We  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  some  further  reference  to 
bis  letters  in  oiir  next  issue. 

"J.  B."  sends  us  some  agi-ieultural  and 
mechanical  "hints"  which  we  shall  use. 

"J.  B."  from  Najia  will  appear  next 
week. 

"Observations  by  the  way"  received. 

"S.  H.  H."  sends  us  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  "A  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in 
Alameda  County." 


SILK  CULTURE. 

Varieties  of  Mulberry  Trees. 
There  are  but  two  varieties  of  mulberry 
used  in  European  Countries  for  feeding 
worms — or  for  silk  culture.  These  are 
known  as  the  MorvsAlba  and  Morus  Moretti. 
The  former  takes  its  name  from  the  color 
of  its  berry — which  when  ripe  is  a  blui.sh 
white.  The  Moras  Moretti  is  supposed  to  be 
a  seedling  of  the  Alba,  and  differs  from  it 
princijially  in  the  color  of  the  berry,  which 
is  of  a  dark  purple  color.  The  seeds  from 
either  will  produce  both  kinds  of  trees. 
Indeed  seedlings  from  the  mulberry  are 
like  seedlings  of  all  otlier  kinds  of  cultivat- 
ed fruit  trees.  They  are  all  mulberry  trees, 
Init  of  an  indefinite  number  of  shades  of 
varieties.  Hence  in  European  countries  it 
is  as  much  the  custom  to  bud  or  graft  the 
mulberry  as  it  is  with  us  to  graft  or  bud  the 
apple  or  peach  or  other  kinds  of  fruittrees. 
The  object  of  budding  the  mulberry  how- 
ever is  not  to  secure  a  particular  kind  of 
berry  or  fruit- — but  to  secure  a  large  sized 
and  good  textured  leaf.  They  want  the 
large  leaf  to  facilitate  piching  and  the  pro- 
per texture  to  ensure  a  good  quality  of  food 
for  the  worms.  Experienced  silk  growers 
also  claim  that  they  can  determine  from  the 
leaf,  to  some  extent,  the  quality  of  the  silk 
to  be  produced. 

Hence  their  seedling  trees  are  all  grafted 
or  budded  when  young,  with  cions  or  .buds 
selected  from  those  trees  that  l)ear  the  loaf 
most  valued  for  its  size  and  peculiar  glos.sy 
and  fine  appearance. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  advan- 
tages are  gained  by  this  system  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  tree.  Particularly  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  larger  leaves 
can  bo  picked  and  handled.  As  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  silk  made  from  the 
different  appearing  leaves  we  are  not  certain. 

The  Europeans  reject  the  Multicaulis  or 
Chinese  mulberry  for  silk  culture.  They 
claim  that  the  leaf  is  not  so  healthy  food  for 
the  worm,  and  that  the  silk  produced  from 
it  is  of  a  coarser  quality  and  not  so  strong 
and  glossy. 

Indeed,  the  French  and  Italians  call  the 
Multicaulis  the  poison  miilberry.  They  say 
that  the  leaf  of  the  Multicaulis  contains  too 
much  Avater  in  its  comjiosition,  and  induces 
disease  among  the  worms.  "We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  France  and  Italy  and  other 
countries  having  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
when  rain  'showers  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
these  objections  to  the  multicaulis  are  true 
to  some  extent.  But  when  we  remember 
that  Chinaisnot  only  the  oldest  but  one  of  the 
most  successful  silk  growing  countries  in  the 
world  and  that  the  Chinese  use  none  but  the 
Multicaulis  leaves,  it  would  seem*  that  the  ' 
trouble  experienced  by  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians in  the  use  of  thiskind  of  leaf  is  attribu- 
table more  to  the  climate  in  which  the  leaf 
is  grown  than  to  the  leaf  itself.  Again  it  is 
well  known  that  with  all  the  care  and  science 
of  the  French  and  Italians  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  industry,  still  those  countries 
suffer  more  from  the  various  diseases  of  the 
worm  than  any  other  country  where  this 
industry  is  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  fact  too  that  while  the  Japanese  are 
among  the  most  successful  silk  growers  in 
the  world  they  use  altogether,  leaves  from 
seedling  trees  wliich  seem  to  be  almost,  if 
not  quite  identical  with  the  seedling  Alba 
and  Moretti  grown  and  used  in  this  State. 
In  fact  wo  lia-\e  comparatively  compared  the 
leaves  of  tlie  variety  known  as  ih&Japonica, 
imported  by  Mr.  Schness  from  Japan,  w  ith 
those  of  some  of  our  seedlings,  and  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  discover  any  differ- 
ence, though  some  writers  (are  they  silk 
culturists  ?)  have  professed  to  know  that 
there  is  a  material  distinction  between  them. 
From  the  above  facts,  and  from  our  own  ob- 
servations in  an  experience  of  a  number  of 
years  in  the  business  of  feeding  worms,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cli- 
mate has  more  to  do  with  the  success  of  silk 


culture  in  any  country  than  the  variety  of 
mulberry  u.scd.  "VN'o  believe  also  that  the 
leaf  of  the  Multicaulis  is  more  susceptible 
of  change  in  quality,  owing  to  climatic 
changes,  than  that  of  the  other  vai'ieties. 
We  are  confirmed  in  these  opinions  from 
the  fact  that  Italians  and  Frenchmen  who 
come  here  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
use  of  the  Multicaulis  have,  after  one  year's 
experience  in  its  use,  almost  uniformly  dis- 
missed that  prejudice.  In  this  State  there- 
fore where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  pure 
we  do  not  think  so  much  depends  on  the 
particular  variety  of  mulberry  used  in  feed- 
ing worms;  and  if  we  were,  to-day,  going 
to  set  out  a  plantation  of  trees  to  go  into 
silk  culture  we  would  select  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  Multicaulis  and  the  Albaor 
Moretti. 

Preparation  of  the  IVIuIberry. 

The  mulberry  is  propagated  from  cuttings 
and  from  seed.  The  best  way  to  propagate 
the  Multicaulis  is  undoubtedly  from  cut- 
tings, as  there  is  no  variety  of  tree  that  will 
grow  more  surely  in  this  manner  than  this 
kind  of  mulberry.  The  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  the  tree  at  any  time  from  De- 
cember to  March.  They  should  be  selected 
from  well  matured  wood  and  if  intended  to 
be  planted  or  set  out  in  well  prepared  and 
pulverized  soil  that  will  retain  plenty  of 
moisture  through  the  season,  the  cuttings 
need  not  contain  more  than  one  bud  each 
and  need  not  Ite  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  ground  should  be  well 
plowed  and  pulverized  and  then  deep 
furrows  run  for  the  rows  say  four  or  six 
feet  apart.  It  would  be  well  to  run  a  sub- 
soil plow  through  these  furrows,  thus  loos- 
ening the  soil  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
deep  when  the  cuttings  are  to  be  planted. 
This  being  done  the  cuttings  may  be  droj)ped 
in  the  furrows  the  same  as  you  would  drop 
potiitoes,  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  ajjart 
cover  them  with  a  hoe  with  loose  fine  soil 
about  three  inches,  leaving  a  little  hollow 
or  depression  when  they  are  planted  so  that 
the  eye  can  easily  follow  the  rows  before 
they  come  up.  This  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  hoe  the  weeds  down  before  the  young 
sjirouts  push  through  the  surface  if  neces- 
sary. And  then  to  the  weeds  may  also  be 
cultivated  between  the  rows  before  the  cut- 
tings come  lip  sufficiently  to  enable  the  eye 
to  follow  them. 

If  the  ground  to  bo  used  is  not  so  damp 
and  not  in  as  good  a  condition  the  cuttings 
should  be  made  longer,  say  from  six  to 
eight  inches  and  insteiul  of  droi>ping  them 
as  above  they  should  be  set  in  the  furrow 
at  an  angle  of  say  forty-five  degrees— the 
ui)per  end  always  being  below  the  level  of 
the  general  surface  of  the  soil.  Cover  them 
as  before  with  the  hoe  so  that  the  upper 
end  will  bo  at  least  one  inch  below  the  sur" 
face.  All  cuttings  will  do  much  better  in 
this  country  thus  entirely  covered  from  the 
drying  effects  of  the  hot  sun.  If  one  bud 
is  left  out  as  is  the  custom  with  many  hor- 
ticulturists, it  will  be  found  that  the  se- 
cond bud  is  almost  invariably  the  one  that 
grows  while  the  cutting  dries  and  dies 
down  as  far  as'it  is  exposed.  But  one  sprout 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  each  cut- 
ting— and  to  ensure  good  growth  the  first 
season,  should  be  well  cultivated  and  the 
weeds  kept  down   the  season  through. 

Vandalism  in  SACitAMENTC— Mr.  T.  K. 
Stewart,  of  Sacramento,  planted  an  orange 
tree,  seventeen  years  ago,  which  in  due 
time  bore  fruit,  and  has  since  remained  a 
li^-ing  proof  that  this  luscious  fruit  can  be 
raised  in  and  about  Sacramento.  On  New 
Years"  Day  the  tree  showed  upwards  of  200 
oranges;  but  the  day  after,  during  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor,  some  miscreant 
shot  a  valuable  dog  left  to  guard  it,  and 
carried  away  about  150  choice  oranges. 

That's  So. — The  Placer  Herald  says  it  i^ 
useless  to  talk  of  feeding  sheep  where  men 
have  thousands  ui)on  thousands  of  head, 
and  no  previous  arrangements  made  for 
such  an  emergency. 


RECLAIMING  ALKALINE  SOILS. 

There  are  few  agricultural  districts  in 
this  State,  or  on  this  coast,  where  there 
cannot  be  found  tra<-ts  of  alkaline  soils.  In 
some  places  it  will  show  itself  in  the  salt- 
grass  and  weeds  jjeculiar  to  such  soils;  in 
others  it  may  be  seen  glistening  like  frost 
upon  the  surface,  or  lilackening  the  water 
that  settles  upon  it.  In  no  one  thing  does 
the  soil  of  this  coast  differ  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  States,  more  than  in  itsBuper.ibund- 
ance  of  these  salts.  There  the  soils  are  gener- 
ally too  acid,  while  here  too  much  alkaline 
matter  is  frequently  found.  Our  alkali 
would  be  good  manure  for  many  eastern 
fai-mors;  while  if  we  could  get  their  sour, 
swamp  soil,  rich  in  vegetable  mould,  it 
would  bo  just  the  thing  to  mix  with  our 
saline  soils. 

The  various  cheap  compositions  of  lime, 
soda,  and  potash,  make  the  best  manures 
for  the  sour  Eastern  soils;  while  on  our 
soils,  already  too  full  of  such  salts,  they 
would  be  an  injury,  in.stead  of  a  benefit  to 
growing  crops. 

The  x>lowing  under,  and  jdowing  in.  of 
straw,  strawy  manure  and  gi-ain  crops,  will 
tend  to  correct  the  surplus  alkaline  matter 
in  our  soils,  by  absorbing,  and  through 
chemical  decomposition,  neutralizing  the 
active  principles  that  are  injurious  to 
growing  crops;  as  also  in  making  light  and 
porous  such  soils  as  have  become  compact, 
by  settling  in  low  places. 

In  such  places  as  can  be  flooded  with 
water;  where  the  water,  after  disolving  the 
alkaline  salts,  will  readily  drain  off,  such 
washing,  is  one  of  the  best  means  that  can 
be  taken  to  get  the  surplus  salts  out  of  the 
soil. 

"Where  the  strata  of  alluvium  containing 
the  surphis  salts  is  shallow  or  thin,  this 
method  will  succeed  fulmirably;  while  the 
plowing  in  of  manure  and  green  croiis, 
A\ith  a  cultivation  of  beets  or  some  crop 
which  absorbs  the  salts,  will  reclaim  the 
land. 

But  where  the  strata  of  alkaline  alluvium 
is  deep,  and  the  alkali  is  constantly  rising 
to  the  surface,  and  being  depositeil, 
through  capilary  action  and  evaporation, 
there  is  something  else  necessary  to  be 
done  to  avoid  it. 

A  thorough  system  of  deep  underdrain- 
age  \y\\\  accomplish  much  towai'ds  such  an 
end.  The  alkali  from  l>eneath  will  rise 
only  as  high  as  the  underdrainage,  and 
flow  away  with  the  water  which  holds  it  in 
solution.  By  such  action  the  surface  soil 
will  soon  lose  its  alkali,  and,  with  proper 
tillage,  become  very  valuable. 

Our  alkaline  soils — now  comparatively 
valueless — when  once'fairly  reclaimed,  make 
the  richest  and  most  productive  tracts 
when  rightly  handled.  The  "mystery  of 
farming"'  ceases  to  be  a  mystery  when  in- 
telligently comprehended  and  understood. 
If  the  "power  of  mind  over  matter"  was  as 
fully  realized  in  agriculture  as  it  is  in  me- 
chanics,— and  the  time  is  coming  when  it 
will  be, — successful  cultivation  would  be 
no  stranger  than  successful  engineering. 


A  Good  Move. — A  movement  is  on  foot 
among  a  number  of  leatling  farmers  of 
Suisun,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  thorough  testing  of  new  fruits, 
seeds,  grain,  etc.,  and  the  importation  of 
new  breeds  of  stock. 


"VV'iNE-MAKiNO. — The  Orleans  Hills  Vini- 
cultural  Association,  organized  in  IKH'.l, 
liave  jircssod,  this  sea.son,  over  (XK)  terns  of 
grajies,  yielding  80,000  gallons  of  wine. 
The  grapes,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  tlie 
quantity  used,  were  the  growth  of  their 
own  vineyards;  the  balance  were  produced 
along  the  foothills  of  Placer,  El  Dorado, 
Amador  and  Sacramento.  La.st  season  they 
mmlo  only  20,000  gallons  of  wine,  which 
were  reiulily  sold.  Tlie  demand  for  their 
brands  is  i)roportionate  to  the  increase  of 
tlieir  stock.  All  this  wine  was  made  in 
this  city. — Sac.  Dee. 


January  21,  1871.] 
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FARMERS'    GARDENS. 

Preparation  of  Soil. 

While  on  this  subject,  last  week,  we  re- 
marked that  the  soils  alorfg  the  banks  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers  of  this  state  are  gen- 
erally well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
garden  vegetables.  These  soils  are  called 
"made  land,"  and  are  principally  compos- 
ed of  clay,  fine  sand  or  sediment  and  de- 
cayed vegetation.  They  are  of  recent 
formation,  and  have  been  made  by  the 
operations  of  Nature.  The  annual  deposit 
of  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  and  the  annual 
growth  of  the  grasses  and  weeds  have  been 
covered  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  the 
streams,  bringing  along  and  dejiositing 
fine  clay  and  sand  from  the  mountains. 
Since  the  commencement  of  mining  in  this 
country  the  making  of  land  in  this  manner 
has  been  going  on  very  rapidly.  If  the  de- 
posit has  been  with  too  great  a  proportion 
of  clay,  then  the  soil  thus  made  is  heavy, 
stifi"  and  sticky,  and  though  very  rich  and 
strong,  and  excellent,  when  properly  and 
carefully  worked,  for  some  kinds  of  cro2)s, 
it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
garden  vegetables.  It  settles  too  close  and 
compactly  together  when  wet,  by  heavy 
rain.s  or  overflows,  and  if  allowed  to  dry 
without  stirring  it  is  so  hard  and  stiff  that 
it  is  almost  imj'ossible  to  j'low  or  work  it  at 
all.  If  worked  in  this  condition,  it  is  unpro- 
ductive— the  lumps  and  clods  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  roots  of  vegetation  the  neces- 
sary nourishment  and  food  for  their 
growth.  If  plowed  when  too  wet,  its  con- 
dition is  still  worse,  it  assumes  the  hard- 
ness of  puddled  soil  or  manufactured 
adobes.  Such  soil  must  be  worked  with 
the  greatest  ijossible  care,  and  only  when 
in  a  i^roper  condition,  and  even  then  it  is 
not  good  for  garden  jjurposes.  You  may 
with  great  care  get  yoiir  seed  into  such  soil 
in  good  condition,  but  if  you  have  a  spring 
shower,  followed  by  warm,  sunny  days, 
before  yoxir  vegetables  are  out  of  the 
ground,  there  will  form  a  crust  over  them, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  tender 
shoots  to  i^enetrate,  and  you  will  be  iinder 
the  necessity  of  replanting.  We  have  seen 
corn  and  jjeas  and  even  beans,  after  sjirout- 
ing  vigorously,  thus  prevented  from  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  by  a  crust  formed 
on  the  surface. 

The  proper  proportion  of  sand  and  vege- 
table decomijosition  mixed  with  the  clay, 
temjiers  the  soil  and  renders  it  easily  work- 
ed at  all  times.  It  renders  it  jDorous  and 
susceptible  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture,  in  the  proi^er  degree  to  dissolve 
the  nutricious  elements  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
feed  and  nourish  the  plants.  We  have 
seen  just  such  stiff  adobe  soils  as  we  have 
described  above  completely  renovated  and 
converted  into  the  very  best  of  garden  land 
by  a  single  overflow  of  a  river,  and  a  depos- 
it uiion  it  of  two  or  three  inches  of  fine 
sand.  By  plowing  deep,  and  cultivating, 
and  mixing  the  deposit  of  sand  with  the 
old  clay,  stifi'  soil,  we  obtain  a  lively  mel- 
low and  porous  soil,  cajsable  of  being 
worked  at  almost  any  time  in  the  year 
without  injury.  A  soil  that  will  allow  the 
air  to  iienetrate  to  a  great  deijth,  and  which 
will  extract  from  that  air  sufiicient  moist- 
ure to  suj)port  the  growth  of  plants  in  the 
driest  of  seasons.  We  have  known  large 
tracts  of  land  bordering  the  Sacramento 
river  to  be  thus  changed,  and  more  than 
quadrupled  in  value,  by  the  deposits  of  a 
single  overflow.  Wo  have  known  such 
renovated  land  to  rent  annually,  for  garden 
jmrposes,  for  more  money  than  it  could,  in 
its  original  condition,  have  been  sold  for. 
Thus  Natuie  manipulates  and  makes  land, 
and  changes  whole  sections,  in  a  single 
year,  from  stiff,  heavy  and  intractabls  soils 
to  light,  lively  and  sandy  loams,  thus 
doubling  and  quadrui)ling  their  value  for 
many  juirjioses. 

A  Lesson  from  Nature. 

From  such  ojicrations  of  Nature,  the 
farmers,    on   the   stifi',   clay    soils    of    the 


prairies  and  oak  openings  of  our  state,  in- 
cluding all  our  red  soils,  and  in  fact  nearly 
all  of  what  are  generally  recognized  as  the 
best  grain  districts,  may  learn  an  import- 
ant lesson.  From  these  operations  they 
may  learn  just  what  they  may  do  with  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  give  each  of  them  as 
valuable  a  garden  spot  as  Nature  ever 
formed.  The.se  prairie  soils  are  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  want  to  be  tempered  with  sand 
and  vegetable  matter.  The  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  always  at  hand  in  every  barnyard. 
There  are  but  few  localities  in  this  state 
where  j)lenty  of  good  sediment  sand  can 
also  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  dist- 
ance. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square — a 
sjmce  sufficiently  large — for  a  good  vege- 
table garden  for  a  large  sized  family,  could 
be  covered  three  inches  deep  by  almost  any 
farmer,  within  a  year,  and  he  would  scarce- 
ly feel  the  expense.  Having  selected  the 
place  for  the  garden,  he  should  in  the  first 
place  plow  and  subsoil  it,  at  least  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  deep — two  feet  or 
more  would  be  still  better.  Then  draw  on 
the  manure — well  rotted  barn  maniire 
would   be   best — and    sand  in   about  equal 


LAWN  MOWER. 

There  comes  to  us  the  description  of  a 
very  neat  lawn  mower,  which  seems  to  em- 
body the  good  points  of  many  other  ma- 
chines, without  their  objectionable  fea- 
tures. This  is  the  so-called  "Landscape" 
mower,  an  illustration  of  which  is  here 
given,  and  of  certain  points  of  which  men- 
tion may  be  made. 

For  throwing  the  machine  in  or  out  of 
gear,  in  place  of  a  rachet  and  spring,  a 
jiatent  friction  pawl  is  iised,  so  that  the 
mower  is  always  in  gear  when  going  for- 
ward, and  always  out  of  gear,  and  noise- 
less, when  going  backwards.  This  pawl 
is  entirely  concealed,  and,  like  the  gearing, 
is  protected  from  obstructions  by  grass, 
dirt  and  other  substances. 

By  means  of  an  adjustable  roller,  in  the 
rear  of  the  knife  bar,  an  easily -running  ma- 
chine is  pi-oduced,  which,  we  are  told,  ac- 
commodates itself  to  any  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  mowing  borders  or  lawn  alike, 
complete  without  trouble  of  change,  and 
thus  dispensing  with  shoes  or  rollers  in 
front  of  the  cutter,  which  beat  down  the 
grass  and  make  it  impossible  to  cut  evenly. 

The  cutting  surfaces  are  made  of  the 
l^est  cast  steel,  hardened  and  temijered.and 
attached  to  a  heavy  fly  in  a  very  substantial 
manner.  The  whole  machine  is  built  with 
great  care,  and  weighs  65  pounds.  It  cuts 
a  15-inch  swath  and  can  be  operated  by 
anybody.  The  price  is  $25.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  long  exiierience  with   lawn 


THE     "LANDSCAPE 


proportions.  Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  as  lo^^  down  as  it  has 
been  subsoiled,  but  leaving  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  saud  and  manure  mixed  with 
the  surface  foot  of  earth.  A  deep  ditch — 
say  three  or  four  feet  deejj — around  the 
entire  j^lat,  with  two  or  three  blind  ditches, 
say  two  feet  deep,  and  equal  distances 
apart  running  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  emf)tying  into  the  border  ditch,  would 
add  very  much  to  the  life  and  elasticity  of 
the  soil  and  to  its  productiveness.  It  may 
be  doubted  by  some  whether  land  on  the 
dry  plains  of  California  would  be  benefit- 
ted by  drainage.  In  answer  to  this  doubt 
we  would  remark  that  the  object  of  such 
drainage  is  to  introduce  air  into  the  soil 
and  thus  render  it  more  moist  in  dry 
weather,  as  well  as  lighter  and  drier  in  wet 
weather.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said, 
"that  drainage  makes  cold  land  warmer, 
wet  land  drier,  dry  land  wetter,  and  hevay 
land  lighter."  The  principal  object  to  be 
attained  by  the  introduction  of  sand  and 
manure,  is  to  open  the  pores,  as  it  were,  of 
the  soil  and  keep  them  open;  and  this  ob- 
ject is  still  more  perfectly  attained  by  the 
proi^osed  drainage.  It  enables  the  soil  to 
breathe,  and  thus  extract  from  the  air  the 
moisture  as  well  as  the  fertilizing  gases, 
and  distribute  them  among  the  rootlets  of 
of  the  growing  plants,  just  as  the  lungs  of 
the  animal  extracts  the  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  diffuses  it  through  the  animal  sys- 
tem. Soil  thus  j)repared  will  thereafter 
require  only  an  annual  top  dressing  and 
good  cultivation  to  render  it  almost  incred- 
ibly isroductive. 

WiLii  Raise  their  own  Potatoes. 
Santa  Barbara,  which  has  heretofore  im- 
ported her  i^otatoes  from  this  city,  will 
hereafter  raise  her  own.  There  are  some 
other  localities  in  the  sta.tc  which  might 
profit  by  this  example. 


'     LAWN     MOWER. 

mowers  of  every  descrijjtion,  and  that  they 
can  recommend  this  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  its  merits.  They  seem  to  have  a 
very  good  article.  For  i^articulars,  ajjjjly 
to  Hovey&Co.,  No.  57  State  street,  Chicago, 
111. 


California  Eaisins. — We  meet  with 
notices  in  nearly  all  our  agricultural  ex- 
changes, speaking  of  small  lots  of  raisias 
which  have  been  j^roduced,  the  past  season, 
in  their  various  localities.  These  facts  are 
of  considerable  interest  as  showing  that  the 
attention  of  our  grape  gi-owers  is  being  more 
than  ever  turned  to  this  important  product. 
This  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pre- 
pare at  home  all  the  raisins  needed  for  the 
supply  of  this  coast.  Let  our  grape  growers 
experiment  in  this  direction—  put  uj)  their 
own  raisins,  at  least,  and  gradually  educate 
themselves  so  that  they  may  eventually  pre- 
l^are  them  for  the  market.  Grapes  are  worth 
only  two,  three,  or  four  cents  per  pound, 
while  I'aisins  are  worth  from  15  to  25  cents 
— a  large  per  centage  to  add  to  the  raw  pro- 
duct. 


A  Comportable  Property.  —  Alvinza 
Hayward  of  this  city,  while  on  the  witness 
stand,  a  few  days  since,  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Court,  was  called  upon  to  give  a  schedule 
of  his  assets  and  liabilities.  The  list  of 
his  assets  footed  up  $2,701, .335,  his  liabili- 
ties .$939,000,  leaving  the  very  comfortable 
net  balance  of  $1,762,335.  Mr.  Hayward 
was  a  poor  man  ten  years  ago.  The  chief 
part  of  his  fortune  has  been  derived  from 
the  famous  mine  in  Amador  county,  which 
bears  his  name. 


Frauds  in  Wool. — McLennan,  Whelan  & 
Grissar's  wool  Circular  urges  upon  flock  mas- 
ters tlie  necessity  and  policy  of  honi^st  pack- 
ing. Corral  dirt,  sand,  wet  fleeces, ett;., arc  still 
occasionally  met  with,  and  oijeratc  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  business  generally. 


THE  BEET  SUGAR  INTERES 

Whenever  any  new  manufacturing  luLcr- 
est  is  started  in  this  city  or  vicinity,  there 
is  always  a  hard  fight  made  by  jobbers  and 
importers  to  crush  out  the  new  industry. 
Of  course  the  Beet  Sugar  enterprise  has 
been  no  exception.  The  first  attack  upon 
that  was  in  a  material  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  class  of  sugar  manufactured 
at  Alvarado;  but  the  people  were  greatly 
benefitted  by  that  move,  and  the  Alvarado 
Company  can  well  aflbrd  to  manufacture  at 
the  reduced  23rice. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  frighten  capital- 
ists from  investing  in  the  numerous  proj- 
ects for  other  manufactories  which  were 
set  on  foot,  as  soon  as  the  success  at  Alva- 
rado was  made  known.  A  statement  in  de- 
tail of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  beet 
sugar  was  widely  circulated  in  several  of 
our  leading  papers;  but  its  authors  overdid 
their  work  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
figures,  whicli  were  so  ai-ranged  as  to  .show 
an  annual  loss  of  al)out  .$30,000  to  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  capacity  of  the  Alvarado 
works.  The  fallacy  of  the  unfriendly  fig- 
ui-es  has  been  fully  shown; "and  thus  that 
matter  rests  for  the  present. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  initiated  this 
business,  in  Alvarado,  are  perfectly  con- 
versant, not  only  with  the  manufacturing 
details  thereof ;  but  with  its  economical 
details  and  value  as  well.  They  have  fully 
counted  the  cost,  and  are  prepared  to  jiut 
their  home  grown  article  u^jon  the  market 
at  as  low,  and,  if  necessary,  at  a  lower'  fig- 
ure than  the  same  quality  of  sugar  can  be 
afforded  by  those  Avho  depend  upon  a 
foreign  market  for  the  raw  i^roduct. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  is 
no  new  or  untried  business;  but  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  and  most  jjrofit- 
able  industries  of  Europe,  where  improve- 
ments are  now  being  largely  introduced 
which  have  greatly  lessened  the  cost  of 
machinery,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  This  reduction,  we  have 
good  authority  for  saying,  reaches  to  a 
large  percentage  of  both  the  original  out- 
lay required,  and  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. Moreover,  as  the  chief  improvement 
referred  to  relates  to  the  direct  treatment 
of  the  beets,  in  their  pulj)  or  sliced  con  - 
dition,  and  is  a^jplicable  to  "cane"  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  it  thereby  gives 
the  beet  a  still  greater  advantage  than  it 
has  heretofore  held  over  its  tropical  rival. 

The  condition  of  political  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  upon  the  island  of  Cul)a 
assures  us  that  the  sugar  market  of  the 
world  must  for  a  long  time  remain  in  a 
state  to  greatly  stinmlate  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  toward 
which  many  countries,  heretofore  sujjplied 
wholly  by  Europe,  are  now  beginning  to 
look  for  this  article  of  prime  necessity. 
Sugar  has  already  been  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso;  and  if  New  York  can 
supply  that  market,  surely  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  San  Francisco  can  do  so 
to  a  better  advantage. 

A  more  favorable  opportunity  foi-  the 
initiation  of  this  new  industry,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  could  not  have  been  selected; 
and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  pro- 
tection which  is  now  incidentally  secured 
to  us,  will  be  amjjly  sufficient  to  float  us 
over  the  oppositions,  discouragements  and 
mistakes  which  are  always  incident  to  new 
undertakings,  and  place  us  in  the  full  tide 
of  successfxil  experiment.  Such  a  i)oint 
reached,  we  ought  thereafter  to  be  able  to 
supply  our  own  wants,  and  manufacture 
largely  in  addition  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic export.  This  accomplished,  we 
shall  not  only  save  the  four  or  five  millions 
now  annually  disbursed  for  foreign  sugar; 
but  shall  also  be  in  a  condition  to  add  still 
other  millions  to  the  vigorous  emjiloyment 
and  develoi)ment  of  the  numerous  other 
resources  with  which  this  c  oast  abounds. 

JpTiuRTY-FOTTE     ships    have  loadcnl    with 
wheat  at  Vallejo,  the  present  season. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


The   Donner  Tragedy. 

A   THRILLING    CHAPTER   IN   OUR   PIONEER 
HISTORY. 

[Written  fi)r  the  Press.] 

Tlie  stifferings  of  the  Donner  party,  ■who 
■were  snowed  in,  and  detained  ontlienionn- 
tnins  more  than  three  months,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1840-7,  ha.s  Vu'on  much  talked  about, 
•and  some  garl)hul  stories  have  been  i)nb- 
lislied;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  anything  like  a  true  history  was  diffi- 
cult to  come  at.  My  informant,  who  was 
one  of  the  general  company  to  which  the 
Donner  party  originally  belonged,  says 
that  she  has  never  seen  anything  like  a 
true  or  competent  history  of  that  most  hor- 
rible jjcriod  in  the  lives  of  those  imfortu- 
nates.  The  following  she  is  r(>ady  to  vouch 
for,  as  truth;  and  if  anj'one  desires  further 
information,  or  confirmation  of  what  is  al- 
redy  given,  her  name  and  address  will  be 
at  their  service. 

By  retracing,  though  but  in  idea,  the 
dillicult  and  dangerous  steps  of  the  early 
emigrants,  we  are  enabled  more  fully  to  ap- 
))i('i'iiite  the  homes  of  coiufort,  comijetence 
and  beauty,  to  whi<'h  tlicv  have  led  us. 

In  the  year  bSKJ,  about  tlie  1st  of  May, 
.'■>()(»  emigrants,  under  thi^  guidance!  of  Wm. 
]''(iwler,  l(!ft  Independunce,  Missouri, 
bound  for  (!alifoi:nia  and  Oregon.  They 
all  contin\i(>d  in  one  company  until  they 
n'a<died  Big  Blue  Kiver,  when  the  decline 
of  pasturage  made  it  necessary  to  seiiarate 

into  sni.dl  c(>mpani(>s,  that  of   Mrs.    C 

being  piloted  l)v  Wm.  Fowler.  They  were 
all  in  advance  of  tlie  Donner  i)artv,  but  af- 
ter crossing  the  Salt  Lake  Desert  the  latter 
nearly  caught  \i\>  with  th(!m. 

On  going  over  the  mountains,  the  Read 
and  Donner  Company,  when  they  came  to 
the  Devil's  Canyon,  known  as  Hasting's 
(;iit-oft",  sent  some  men  forAvard  to  exam- 
ine the  route.  On  their  return,  they  rep- 
resented the  2>ass  imi>racticable;  and  leav- 
ing the  ohl  road,  they  attempted  to  cut 
their  way  around  the  high  peak,  felling,  or 
removing  such  timber  as  iinijedi-d  their 
2)rogress.  In  this  toilsome  work  they  s])ent 
eighteen  days,  thus  exhausting  their  tim(!, 
strength  and  i!rovisic)ns.  Tliis  detention 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  being 
caught  in  the  snow,  and  of  all  their  subse- 
quent sufferings, 

Kt^ad  and  McCntchins  came  to  their 
camps  nearly  starved,  having  ma<le  a  meal 
of  wlieoi-grease   and   mustard   taken   from 

Mr.  V 's  wagon,  which   he  liad   left  on 

the  mountain,  intending  to  go  back  for  it. 
A  Niqht  In  the  Snow. 
At  night  Mr.  C finding  that  his  cat- 
tle had  gone  off,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them, 
leaving  his  wife  alone  iu  that  wild  and  hor- 
iblo  pliu-e.  But  the  brave  heart  of  the  he- 
roic woman  was  not  easily  to  be  dismay- 
Oi\.  Patiently,  liopeful,  resolutely  she 
watcheilthe  night  through,  with  a  kind  of 
latent  faith  that  her  husband  would  be  j)re- 
served,  though  he  was  exposed  and  unshel- 
tered to  the  pitiless  snow  storm,  which, 
soon  after  he  left,  began  raging  with  great 
fury;  and  the  dismal  howling  of  their  faith- 
ful dog,  liightened  the  hcn-rors  of  the 
scene.  But  the  brave  heart  fainted  not; 
and  every  little  precaution  the  occasion 
prompti'd  or  reeiuired,  was  i)atiently  and 
(piietly  taken.  iSlie  trimmed  the  tire;  she 
watched  and  adjusted  the  warming  and  dry- 
ing garmoits;  she  heated  and  I'eplenished 
the  evaporating  tea;  and  several  times  dur- 
ing the  night,  slio  went  out  with  a  long- 
hiindled  iron  scraper,  to  scra])e  the  snow 
from  the  tented  roof,  l(!st  it  should  be  bro- 
ki'U  dowji  by  the  weight,  and  leave  her 
with<jut  shelter. 

.Morning  came;  for  the  most  protracted 
jieriod.-;  of  anxiety  and  .anguish  mu.st  some 
time  have  an  end;  and  aidc^d  by  the  earlii'st 
light,  tlie  straining  eyes  of  the  lonely 
watcher  went  out  over  the  wild,  for  siglit 
or  sign  of  the  wanderer;  but  no  truck  aj)- 
peared  on  the  mountiiin  road,  that  lay,  still 
and  solemn  as  death,  dra]>ed  in  a  winding 
sheet  of  spotless  snow-.  Still  she  hoped  — 
still  she  believed — that  her  husband  would 
yet  come;  and  once  more,  and  again  and 
again,  she  went  to  thejiliu-e  of  lookout;  but 
over  all  tlie  ghastly  whiteness  of  the  scene 
no  form  of  life  appeai'ud. 
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But  look  yonder,  up  the  mountain  road, 
to  the  remotest  point  of  sight!  Is  that  a 
man?  a  hoi-se?  Do  they  move  ?  At  first 
sight  the  motion  was  slow,  so  faint  as  to 
be  nearly  imperceptible.  Ah,  yes!  her 
faith  is  rewarded  at  last.  He  is  living!  He 
comes!  She  flew  to  meet  him,  with  what- 
ever sp(>ed  she  could  make  through  the 
depths  of  snow,  and  found  him  greatly  ex- 
haust(>d  and  nearly  insensible.  He'  was 
soon  put  to  bed,  and  by  help  of  warm 
blankets,  heated  stones  and  hot  drink,  he 
])artially  revived  and  was  able  to  give  a  co- 
herent account  of  himself. 

He  had  followed  the  cattle  about  twelve 
miles,  and  brought  them  to  the  brow  of 
the  long  hill  that  overlooked  their  encamji- 
ment;  but  in  his  weak  and  exhausted  state 
he  could  not  get  them  over  the  brink,  from 
which  they  drew  back  in  terror.  Finally 
he  became  bewildered  and  lost  in  tlie 
I  storm.  He  had  stood  all  night,  hugging 
his  horse,  to  keep  up  animal  life;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  diffculty  that  he  was 
able  to  regain  his  scat  in  the  saddle,  and 
keep  it  until  he  reached  the  camp. 

Mrs.  C,  being  informed  where  the  cattle 
were,  put  on  snow-shoes  and  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  and  after  a  hard  walk  up  the 
mountain  side,  found  the  cattle,  and  drove 
them  down  without  any  dilKculty. 
A  Strange  Proceeding. 

That  afternoon,  for  fear  of  being  snowed 
in,  they  killed  an  ox;  and  while  they  were 
pre))ariiig  some  of  the  nu^at  for  supper, 
Keed  and  INIcCMutchins  came  to  the  camp, 
with  two  Indians  and  HO  horses,  sent  by 
Gen.  Sutter  for  the  relief  of  the  sntlering 
party.  During  the  night  the  Indians  took 
two  of  the  best  hor.ses  and  decami)ed;  and 
in  the  morning  Mr.  Beed,  with  his  com- 
panion, set  oH  for  the  snow-bound  com- 
pany, following  the  trail  of  the  cattleabout 
12  miles.  After  traveling  as  far  as  the  ox- 
trail  reached,  they  concluded  it  was  not 
safe  to  proc(>ed  furth(!r,  and  returning  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  ('.,  staid  all  night.  But 
instead  of  hastening  forward  to  the  relief 
of  the  suH'erers,  who  ■were  but  a  short  day's 
travf'l  back,  Mr.  licked  left  his  provisions  in 
the  wagon  of  Mr.  C,  and  returned  to  Sut- 
ter's Fort,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  accompanying 
tliem.  Here  was  another  great  and  terrible 
mistake,  to  say  the  least.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  November;  and  had  Mr.  Heed 
])uslied  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  siifTer- 
ers,  including  his  own  wife  and  children, 
more  than  MO  persons  might  have  been 
sjjared  three  months  of  suft'ering,  so  horri- 
ble as  to  defy  description.  We  cannot 
cone(uvo  of  them.  There  were,  doubtless, 
suflicient  reasons  for  this  strange  behavior; 
but  at  the  tiuK!  the  whole  i>roceeding  was 
drajied  in  iini>enetrable  mystery. 

Snowed  In. 
Do  any  of  you  imagine  what  these  two 
simple  words  may  mean '?  Go  with  me, 
then,  to  the  Donner  camj);  and  we  shall 
see.  Is  this,«i  com[)any  of  ghastly  sjiectres 
that  haunt  the  snowy  wilderness  with  the 
writhing  memories  of  iuconcievable,  in- 
scrutable suft'ering '?  Their  wan  features, 
shrinking  forms  and  the  trembling  limbs, 
all  b(>token  the  deej)  ccn-roding  anguish  of 
unai)]ieased  hunger.  Their  wild  eyes  burn 
in  the  sockets:  and  the  dilating  pupil  near- 
ly covers  the  iris.  They  are  dying  of  star- 
vation; and  even  on  the  wan  and  wasted  fea- 
tures of  the  dead,  the  biting  expression  of 
the  horrible  hunger  still  remains. 

They  are  now  taking  their  morning  meal; 
and  yonder  gentle  matron — Mrs.  lieed — 
over  more  thoughtful  for  others  than  her- 
self, is  cutting  off  strips  of  raw  hide,  and 
dividing  them  into  small  })ieces;  and  the 
cliildren  come  around  her  with  their  little 
tin  cups,  to  receive  the  precious  morsel, 
that  may  sustain  life  a  little  longer.  O, 
God  !  tliat  lillle  longer  will  lay  many  of 
them  to  rest  in  the  sheltering  snows  ! 

They   had  killed  all   their  animals;  and 
their  skins  had  been   providentially  saved. 
Hence   the  supply   of  raw   hides.     But  at 
length  even  this  became   scarce,  and,  com- 
jiared  with   what   followed,  was  a  luxury. 
Old  boots  and  shoes,  bits  of  siuldles  or  har- 
ness,  and   fragments   of  leather  in   every 
f<n-m,  were  now  gathered  and  rigidly  econ- 
omised.    One  of  the  company,  who   ■was  a 
child   at   the  time,  but  afterwards  married 
iind  lived  at  San  Jose,    gave   quite   an    ac- 
count of  the  interior  of  the  camp  at  this  jie- 
riod.    She  said  that  sIk^  and  a  sister  had  a 
(|uarrel,  and  almost  a  figiit,  for  the  jio.sses- 
sion  of  a  little  shoe?  that  one   of  them   had 
found.    She  decdared,  too,  that  slie,  herself, 
had  eaten  a  piece  of  her  mother  !     It  is  be- 
lieved that,  driven   to  the   last  extremity, 
they  devoured    the  liodies    of   their   dead. 
But  enough  is  kno^wii   to   show   that  their 
suff(5rings    were  drawn  out  to  the  most  ter- 
rible strain  that  human  anguish  could  suji- 
]iort,  or  human  .strength  endure.     Let  us, 
then,  leave  these  awful  secrets  undisturbed, 
and  ginitly  draw  a  curtain  over  the   revolt- 
ing scene. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brene,  with  their  nine  child- 
ren, had  encamped  eight  or  ten  miles  be- 
hind the  Donner  party;  and  between  the 
two  camps  there  was  kept  up  such  an  inter- 
change of  neighborly  kindness,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  By  this  me.ans 
the  dremlful  condition  of  theDonner  camp 
became  known  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brene.  Bv 
a  careful  and  wise  economy,  they  had  made 
their  provisions  hold  out;  and"  thus  they 
were  able,  not  only  to  sustain  themselves, 
but  to  assist  others.  They  took  Mrs.  Reed 
with  her  four  children,  and  one  adopted 
child,  home  to  their  camp,  and  kejit  them 
until  relief  arrived.  Let  no  one  say  that 
economy  is  an  ignoble  virtue,  remember- 
ing that  by  its  help,  six  jirecious  lives  were 
saved.  The  woman  who  could  look  ujion 
her  own  nine  children  and  give  to  others 
what  would  shorten  their  allowance— possi- 
bly bring  them  to  starvation — mu^t  have  a 
great  heart,  indeed.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  no  greater  love  than  this,  that  a 
ni.an  should  die  for  his  friends  but;  this  is 
by  far  a  nobler  action  and  a  diviner  love. 
Mrs.  Brene  was,  indeed,  a  noble  woman; 
and  her  name  should  be  inscribed  in  golden 
lettering  on  the  page  of  history.  By  such 
high  exanqiles,  the  world  is  made  liapjiicr 
and  lietter;  for  she  who  could  give  to  oth- 
ers what  her  own  children  might  soon  suf- 
fer for,  deserves,  and  must  soon  receive, 
the  croini  af  virtue. 

Relief  Itself  Horrible  to  Behold. 
About  the  middle  of  February,  seven 
men  and  women,  finding  their  condition 
intolerable,  left  the  Donner  Camp,  hoping 
to  reach  the  valley  in  safety;  and  out  of 
the  fourteen,  only  five  women  and  two 
men,  came  into  Mr.  Johnson's  ranch,  then 
the  first  hou.se  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, one-half  of  the  whole  number  hav- 
ing perished  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Johnson,  on  hearing  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  snow-bound  comp.any,  sent  a 
messenger  to  Sutter's  Fort,  ■«-ith  an  account 
of  their  terrible  suff'erings.  When  the 
news  came  in,  the  citizens  voluntered  for 
the  rescue  of  the  sufferers.  Gen.  Sutt<>r, 
with  his  well-known  iiromjitness  and  libcr- 
erality,  offiu-ed  them  horses  and  jirovisions; 
and  without  delay  seven  men  were  des- 
patched, Messrs.  Glover,  O'Brien,  Mont- 
gomery, Courtis,  and  three  others,  ■vs-hose 
names  are  not  remembered. 

These  seven  brave  men  set  off  on  their 
diflicult  and  perilous  undertaking,  and 
pursued  their  journey  as  far  as  Bear  valley, 
with  their  horses  and  packs.  But  finding 
their  route  thence  impassible  for  hor.ses, 
tli(>y  resolved  to  take  as  much  as  each  man 
could  carry  and  jirocci'd  on  foot.  Leaving 
the  horses  and  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
visions with  one  of  their  number,  the  six 
men,  each  wifli  a  heavy  load  on  his  back, 
boldly  set  foot  on  the  trackless  mountain, 
and  on  the  second  day  reached  the  Donner 
camji,  when  the  desperate  fate  of  the  nn- 
fortun.ates  was  discovered.  No  descrijilion 
can  give  any  conqietent  idea  of  this  hor- 
rible scene.  Some  were  sno%v  blind,  others 
insane,  others  dying,  others  deatl;  while 
the  wasted  forms  and  ghastly  looks  of  all 
presented  a  most  shocking  sight. 

Language  cannot  describe  the  features 
of  the  living  when  they  saw  that  relief  had 
actually  come.  Some  became  nearly  in- 
sensible or  delirious  from  excess  of  joy; 
others  were  still  as  death  in  the  intense 
strain  of  another  moment's  waiting: 
while  many  faces  were  distorted  by  a 
crazy,  foolish,  almost  demoniac  laugh, 
horrible  to  behold.  They  swallowed  the 
small  pittance  allowed,  almost  without 
mastication,  and  held  out  their  trembling 
hands  for  luore.  Great  caution  w.as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  a 
giving  them  too  much  at  a  time,  but  the 
madness  of  their  hunger  soon  began  to 
subside. 

Fortunately  the  news  spread  rapidly  over 
all  the  then  inabited  parts  of  the  state.  At 
San  Jose  another  expedition  was  fitted  out; 
and,  with  Mr.  Reed  at  their  head,  thej'  set 
off  with  suflicient  food  to  bring  the  sufl'er- 
ers  in.  By  the  time  this  new  supply  ar- 
rived their  former  stock  of  provisions  was 
exhausted,  and  now  comes  the  task  of  get- 
ting the  sufferers,  all  weak  and  emaciated, 
into  some  .settlement. 

Three  were  left  behind  to  their  fate:  a 
Dutchman  by  the  name  «if  Reesburgh,  (dd 
Mrs.  J)onner,  and  a  child  that  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cntchins, one  of  the  fourteen  who  went 
out,  ha<l  left  btdiind.  The  child  died  the 
next  day;  and  Mrs.  Donner  was  jirobably 
murdered  by  the  Dutchman.  She  hail 
aboutlua'  several  thousand  doUarsin  specie, 
and,  not  being  i>ermitted  to  take  it  with 
her,  she  preferred  to  stay  with  it,  and  with 
a  true  miser-feeling,  loving  her  money  bet- 
ter than  life,  she  surrendered  herself, 
hugging  her  purse  to  the  last. 

A  party  of  men  who  afterwards  visited 
the  camp,  found  the  old  lady  with  lier 
throat  cut,  and  a  bucket  near  by  which 
had  been  used  to  catch  her  blood.     Part  of 


her  body  was  sliced  into  steaks  to  sustain 
the  life  of  the  murderer.  Thise  Resburgh 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  murder;  but 
on  the  discovery  of  gold  he  came  up  from 
the  Bay,  where  he  had  been  sojourning 
since  his  acquittal,  and  opened  an  eating 
house  at  Fort  Sutter,  which  was  well 
known  a.s  Cannibal  Tent. 

A  touching  little  incident  is  related  of 
these  times.  On  the  passage  frcm  the  camp 
to  Fort  Sutter,  Mr.  Brene  and  one  of  his 
little  daughters  became  very  faint,  and  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  die.  It  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Rc'atl  that  they  should 
stop  and  light  fires,  and  try  to  restore 
them.  He  treated  the  matter  coolly,  not 
to  say  gruffly,  .saying  he  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  much  trouble  about  it. 
On  hearing  this,  his  little  girl  took  him  by 
the  hand,  .saying  in  the  sweet  earnestness 
of  a  grateful  c-hild,  "Papa,  if  it  hiuln't 
been  for  Mr.  Read  we  should  all  have  been 
dea<l!"  The  sight  of  the  sweet  jileader 
brought  the  lesson  home  to  his  heart.  He 
instantly  ordered  a  halt ;  when  they  kindled 
tires  on  each  side  of  them,  a<lministere<l 
remedies,  and  the  sufl'erers  were  saved. 
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How  to  Have  a  Loving  Wife. 

If  you  would  have  a  loving  wife,    be   an 
gentle   in   your  words  after  as  before  mar- 
riage ;  treat  her  quite  as    tenderly   \n  Ik'Ii    a 
matron  as  when   a   miss;    don't   mak(;   her 
maid-of-all-work,    and   then   a.sk   her   why 
she  looks   less   tidy   and   neat  than   wheii 
"  you   first   knew   her;"    don't  buy  cheap, 
tough  beef,  and  scold  her  Ijecause   it   do<?s 
not    come    on   the   table    "  ])orter-hou8e;" 
don't   grumble   about    stpialling  babies,  if 
you   can't   make  U]i  a  "  nursery,'' and  you 
remember  that  "  baby  "  may  take  ufter  jia- 
pa   in    his   disposition;    don't   smoke   and 
chew   toba<'co,  thus    shatter  your  nerves, 
spoil  your  temjier,  and  make  your  breath  a 
nuisance,  and  then  complain  tliat  your  wife 
declines  to  kiss  you.     Go  home  joyous  al^d 
cheerful  to  your  wife,  and  tell  her'thegood 
news  you  have  heard,  and  not   silently  put 
on  your  hat  and  go  off  to   the    "  club"   or 
the   "lodge,"  and  afterwards  let  her  learn 
that  you  spent  the  evening  at  the  opera,  or 
at  a  fancy  ball  with  Mrs.  i)a.sh.    Love  your 
wife,  be  patient;  remember  that  you  are  not 
jierfect,  but  try  to  be;  let  whisky,   tobacco 
and   vnlgar   company   alone;    sjiend   your 
evenings  with  your  wife,  and  live  a  decent 
Christian  life,  and  your  wife  will  be  loving 
and  true — if  you  did  not  marry  a   thought- 
less lieauty,  without  sense  or  real  worth;  if 
you   did,  who   is  to  blame  if  you  suffer  the 
consequences. — Phrenolo'jical  Journal. 


Modera  Rules  of  Good  Breeding. 

A  work  entitled  "Good  Society"  says 
that  the  corner  of  a  visiting  card  is  turned 
down  to  indicate  that  the  caller  intends  the 
compliment  of  her  visit  to  include  some 
other  member  of  the  familj'  in  the  house. 
A  lady  should  not  rise  from  her  seat  •*-hen 
a  gentleman  is  brought  up  and  introduced 
to  her,  unless  he  is  an  elderly  man,  or,  from 
peculiar  circum.stances  or  family  connec- 
tion, the  latly  wishes  to  pay  him  the  marked 
attention  of  shaking  hands  at  a  first  inter- 
view. When  people  meet  at  the  house  of 
a  common  friend,  they  may  converse  to- 
gether without  an  introduction,  if  they  find 
themselves  in  proximity,  and  an  occasion 
arises  for  speaking;  but,  without  a  special 
introduction,  neither  lady  should  recognize 
the  other  if   they  meet  in  public  the  next 

D.^NGER  OF  Reverie. — Do  anything  inno- 
cent rather  than  give  yourself  to  reverie. 
I  can  speak  on  this  point  from  exjierience. 
At  one  period  of  my  life  I  was  a  dreamer 
and  a  castle  builder.  Visions  of  the  distant 
future  took  place  of  jiresent  duty  and  activ- 
ity. I  spent  hours  in  reverie.  I  supjiosed 
I  was  seduced  in  jiart  by  jihysical  debility. 
But  the  body  suffered  as  much  as  the  mind. 
I  found,  too,  that  the  imagination  threat- 
ened to  influence  the  passions,  and  that  if 
I  meant  to  be  virtuous  I  must  dismiss  my 
musings.  The  conflict  was  a  hard  one;  I 
resolved,  jirayed,  resisted,  sought  refuge  in 
occupation,  and  at  length  triumjihed.  I 
beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  my  exiierience. 
— Ghanning. 


A  LADY  and  gentleman  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
whose  connubial  bliss  is  perfect  in  every- 
thing, save  the  presence  of  children  around 
the  domestic  fireside,  were  examining  some 
illuminated  mottos  in  a  book  store,  the 
other  day,  when  the  wife  picked  out  one 
bearing  these  words:  "God  bless  our 
home."  The  husband  thought  that  very 
good,  but  still  not  exactly  what  they  want- 
ed. Looking  a  little  farther,  he  picked  up 
this  one:  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me." 


January  21,  1871.] 
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Dried  Beef. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  very  good  re- 
ceipt for  cooking  dried  beef.  We  here  ap- 
pend some  very  pertinent  remarks  uijon 
tlie  use  of  this  very  good  and  convenient 
article  of  diet,  from  the  American  Agricul- 
turisl:  "The  good  qualities  of  dried  beef 
as  an  article  of  food  for  the  family,  are 
not  fully  aijpreciated.  In  point  of  excel- 
lence, it  is  one  of  the  nicest  articles,  when 
properly  prepared,  that  we  have  in  oiir 
storeroom.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
economical  articles  of  food;  quite  a  small 
quantity  of  dried  beef,  shaved  very  fine, 
and  cooked  with  a  nice  gravy,  will  serve 
for  meat  for  a  family  at  very  .small  expense. 
Then  it  is  so  convenient  to  have;  always 
ready;  always  accepta])le.  To  peojjle  who 
live  convenient  to  market,  it  is  not  of  so 
much  imijortanee;  but  to  us,  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  towns,  dried  beef  is  one  of 
the  necessary  articles  in  our  bill  of  fare. 
AVe  frequently  entertain  guests  at  our  ta- 
ble who  never  have  seen  dried  beef  served 
other  than  as  a  relish  for  bread  and  butter ; 
shaved  and  eaten  without  cooking.  There 
are  several  methods  of  cooking  it.  Some 
l)refer  it  cooked  with  a  gravy  of  water, 
seasoned  with  butter,  tliickened  with  flour, 
and,  jjerhaps,  eggs  broken  in  while  cook- 
ing. Others  cook  it  with  crumbs  of  sau- 
sage, frying  the  sausage  first,  then  adding 
the  beef  with  water,  and  thickening  with 
Hour.  It  is  also  very  good  cooked  with  a 
little  sweet  milk  and  swoet  cream,  the 
gravy  being  thickened  with  fiour;  allow  it 
to  boil  once;  tliat  is  all  the  cooking  it  re- 
quires. A  dish  of  dried  beef,  properly 
cooked,  served  with  toast,  baked  potatoes, 
and  boiled  eggs,  is  a  very  nice  provision 
for  breakfast  or  a  dinner  prepared  in  haste. 
When  too  salt,  it  can  be  reuiodiod  by  soak- 
ing, after  cutting  and  before,  and  cooking, 
and  adding  a  little  white  sugar  while  cook- 
ing, to  restore  the  sweetness  lost  by  soak- 
ing. Kugar-eured  beef  is  much  nicer  than 
tJiat  cured  with  salt  alone.  I  put  mine 
into  a  sweet  brine,  such  as  is  used  for  pork 
hams." 


Something  about  Soups.  —  It  is  the 
general  impression  that  a  soup  which, 
wlien  cold,  sets  into  a  strong  jelly  must  be 
the  most  nutrieious;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  soup  "sets"  because  it  contains 
the  gelatine  or  glue  of  the  sinews,  flesh  and 
bones;  but  on  this  imagined  richness  alone, 
it  has,  by  recent  experiments,  been  proved 
that  no  animal  can  live.  The  jelly  of  bones 
boiled  into  souji  can  furnish  only  jelly  fc  r 
our  bones;  the  jelly  of  sinews  or  calf's  feet 
can  form  only  sinew;  neitlier  flesh  nor  its 
juices  set  into  a  jelly. 

It  is  only  by  long  boiling  we  obtain  a 
.soup  that  sets,  but  in  a  much  less  time  we 
get  all  the  nouiishing  properties  that  meat 
yields  in  soups  that  are  no  doubt  useful  in 
cases  of  recovery  from  illness,  when  the 
portions  of  the  system  in  which  it  occurs 
have  been  Avasted;  but  in  other  cases, 
though  easily  enough  digested,  jelly  is  un- 
wholesome, for  it  loads  the  blood  with  not 
only  useless  but  disturbing  products.  Nor 
does  jelly  stand  alone  in  that  pai-ticular. 
Neither  can  we  live  on  meat  which  lias 
been  cleared  of  fat,  long  boiled,  and  has  all 
the  juice  pressed  out  of  it;  a  dog,  so  fed, 
lost  in  forty-three  days  a  fourth  of  his 
weight;  in  fifty-five  days  he  bore  all  the 
appearance  of  staiwation,  and  yet  such  meat 
has  all  the  muscular  fiber  in  it. 


How  TO  Act  in  Case  of  Poison. — What- 
ever is  done  must  l)e  done  cinickly.  The 
instant  a  person  is  known  to  have  swallow- 
ed poison  by  design  or  accident,  give  water 
to  drink,  cold  or  warm,  as  fast  as  possible, 
a  gallon  or  more  at  a  time,  and  as  fast  as 
vomited  drink  more;  tepid  water  is  best, 
as  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  pro- 
motes vomiting,  and  tlius  gives  the  speedi- 
est cure  to  the  poisonous  article.  If  pains 
begin  to  be  felt  in  the  bowels,  it  shows  that 
part  at  least  of  the  poison  has  passed  down- 
wards; then  large  and  repeated  injections 
of  tepid  water  should  be  given,  tlie  object 
in  l)oth  cases  being  to  dilute  tlie  poison  as 
quickly  and  as  largely  as  jjossible.  Do  not 
wait  for  warm  water — take  that  which  is 
nearest  at  hand,  cold  or  warm,  for  every 
second  of  time  saved  is  of  immense  im- 
portance; at  the  same  time  send  instantly 
for  a  physician,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes 
turn  the  case  into  his  hands,  telling  him 
what  you  have  done.  This  simple  fact  can- 
not be  too  widely  published;  it  is  not 
meant  to  say  that  drinking  a  gallon  or  two 
of  simple  water  will  cure  every  case  of 
poisoning;  but  it  will  cui'e  many,  and 
benefits  all  by  its  rapidly-diluting  quality. 
—Journal  of  Health. 


About  Biliousness. 

Biliousness  is  a  common  malady.  A 
great  many  people  are  bilious.  They 
have  no  dyspepsia,  they  never  had  a  symp- 
tom of  dyspepsia  in  their  life ;  they  are  only 
hiUntis.  Now  this  word  biliousness  is  a 
sort  of  respectable  cover  for  jjiggishness. 
Peojile  are  not  bilious  when  they  eat  as 
they  should. 

Reader,  are  you  bilious?  [Rather  a 
hard  question  after  the  above  hard  word.  ] 
Let  me  prescribe  for  you.  If  you  follow 
my  ijrescription,  and  don't  get  well,  write 
me,  and  in  the  next  edition  I  will  announce 
my  error. 

First,  on  getting  up  and  going  to  bed 
drink  plenty  of  cold  water.  Eat  for  the 
morning  meal,  until  the  bilious  attack 
passes,  a  little  stale  bread,  say  one  slice, 
and  a  j)iece  as  large  as  your  hand  of  boiled 
beef  or  mutton.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
take  instead  a  little  cracked  wheat  or  oat- 
meal porridge.  For  dinner  take  about  or 
near  the  same  thing.  Go  without  your 
supper.  Exercise  fi-eoly  in  the  open  air, 
producing  perspiration,  once  or  twice  a 
day.  In  a  few  days  your  biliousness  is  all 
gone.  This  result  will  come,  even  though 
the  biliousness  is  of  the  sjjring  sort,  and 
one  with  which  you  have  from  year  to  year, 
been  much  afflicted. 

Herb  dishes,  bitter  drinks,  lager  beer, 
ale,  whisky,  and  a  dozen  other  spring  med- 
icines are  simply   barbarous. — Eia. 

Medical  Qualities  of  Pumpkins. — A 
prominent  jjliysician  of  New  York  City, 
speaking  of  the  properties  of  pum])kins, 
says  that  in  his  travels  in  Syria  he  found 
pumpkin  seeds  almost  universally  eaten  by 
the  people  for  their  supposed  medical  (pial- 
ities.  Not  because  they  are  diuretic;  but 
as  an  antidote  against  animalcuhc,  which 
infest  the  bowels. — They  are  sold  in  the 
streets  as  apples  and  nuts  are  here. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  inedic-al  fact  that  i)er- 
sons  have  been  cured  of  tape-worm  by  the 
use  of  pumpkin-seeds.  The  outer  skin  be- 
ing removed,  the  seeds  are  bruised  in  a 
morter  into  an  oily,  ])asty  mass.  It  is 
swallowed  by  the  patient  after  fasting  some 
hours,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  chyle  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  tape-worm  lets  go  its 
hold  on  the  membrane  and  becomes  gorged 
with  this  substance,  and,  in  some  measure, 
probalily  torpid.  Then  a  large  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  is  administered,  and  the  worms  are 
unable  to  renew  their  hold. 


What  Cloves  Abe. — Cloves  are  the  un- 
opened flowers  of  a  small  evergreen  tree 
that  resembles  in  appearance  the  laurel  or 
the  bay.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  Islands,  but  has  been  carried  to  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
The  flowers  are  small  in  size,  and  grow  in 
large  numbers,  in  clusters,  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  cloves  we  use  are 
flowers  gathered  before  they  are  opened 
and  while  they  are  green.  After  being 
gathered,  they  ai'e  smoked  by  a  wood  fire, 
and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Each  clove 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  round  head,  which 
is  the  four  petals  or  leaves  of  the  flower 
rolled  up,  enclosing  a  number  of  small 
stalks,  or  filaments;  the  other  i)art  of  the 
clove  is  terminated  with  four  jioints,  and  is 
in  fact,  the  flower  cup  and  the  unripe  seed 
vessel.  All  these  parts  may  be  distinctly 
seen  if  a  few  cloves  are  wet  for  a  short  time 
in  hot  water,  when  the  leaves  of  the  flower 
soften,  and  reatlily  unroll.  Both  the  taste 
and  smell  of  cloves  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  oil  they  contain.  Sometimes  the  oil  is 
separated  from  the  cloves  before  they  are 
sold,  and  the  odor  and  taste  in  consequence 
much  weakened  by  such  unfair  proceed- 
ings. 

Pure  Aie  in  all  buildings  is  of  primaiy 
importance,  whether  it  be  a  family  dwell- 
ing, or  the  abode  of  those  animals  in  the 
healthfulness,  and  consequent  usefulness, 
of  which  the  owner  has  so  deep  an  interest. 
Success,  in  any  pursuit,  depends  very 
much  upon  the  amount  of  intelligence 
which  is  employed  in  its  prosecution. 

Foul  air  is  probably,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases 
of  the  land,  especially  of  fevers.  Dipthe- 
ria,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  and  many 
other  most  serious  illnesses  have  their 
origin  in  cellars,  both  in  city  and  country; 
and  we  can  do  our  readers  no  greater  ser- 
vice than  to  urge  them  to  see  that,  at  all 
times,  they  are  in  a  dry,  sweet,  wholesome 
condition.  Even  foul  air  enougli  to  seri- 
ously taint  a  whole  house  rises  from  the 
drains  of  stationary  wash-stands  left  oi)en 
over  night. 

Peanut  Oil  for  ,  Butter. — Peanut  oil, 
used  in  the  South  during  the  war,  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  is  again  coming  into 
use  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  the  latter. 


Household  Receipts. 

Muffin  Pudding — Something  Nice. — 
For  a  muffin  pudding,  cut  six  stale  muf- 
fins in  very  thin  slices,  lay  them  in  a  deep 
dish,  pour  over  them  half  a  pint  of  brandy, 
in  which  you  will  let  them  soak.  Simmer 
half  a  pint  of  cream  with  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon, the  grated  peel  of  a  large  lemon, 
and  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar.  Let  it 
remain  simmering  over  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  then  take  off  and  keep  stirring 
until  cold,  then  mix  it  by  degrees  with  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  butter  a 
plain  mold  and  line  it  with  muffins,  the 
crusty  side  being  outwards.  Fill  w]}  the 
mold  with  alternate  layers  of  dried  cher- 
ries or  other  fruit,  and  the  crumbs  of  the 
muffin.  Flavor  the  custard  with  orange- 
flower  water,  and  pour  it  into  the  mold. 
Keep  the  mould  upright,  by  sitting  it  in 
bran  until  the  custard  has  soaked  in.  Then 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

To  Soften  Kid  Boots. — Melt  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tallow,  then  pour  it  into  a 
jar,  and  add  to  it  the  same  weight  of  veg- 
etable oil,  stir  and  let  it  stand  till  cold; 
apply  a  small  quantity,  occasionally,  with 
a  piece  of  flannel.  This  will  soften  and 
will  not  injure  the  kid. 

To  Cure  Dyspepsia. — Take  raw  clams 
and  broth  or,  the  uncooked  broth  alone, 
from  a  gill  to  a  half  pint,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  before  breakfast,  for  a  month,  if 
necessary,  or  even  longer.  This  is  in  re- 
ply to  SaraJi'.t  inquiry,  and  in  my  case,  I 
have  found  it  of  great  hcneti.t.  ^Aiiyitsl  Cor. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

Apple  Fritters. — Pare  and  core  some 
large  ajjjiles,  cut  them  into  round  slices. 
Soak  them  in  wine,  sugar  and  nutmeg  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Make  a  batter  of  four 
eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  milk;  thicken  with 
enough  flour,  stirred  in  by  degrees,  to 
make  a  batter ;  mix  it  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  that  it  may  lie  light.  Heat 
some  butter  in  a  frying  pan ;  dip  each  slice 
of  apple  separately  in  a  batter,  and  fry 
them  brown ;  sift  powdered  sugar  and  grate 
nutmeg  over  them. 

Fricassed  Chicken.— Cut  up  chicken, 
and  boil  with  slice  or  two  of  pork  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  till  quite  tender.  Fry 
some  pork  and  when  cooked  a  little,  drain 
the  chicken  and  fry  with  the  pork  till  quite 
brown.  Then  take  out,  and  \Hn\r  the  broth 
into  the  frying  pan,  with  the  ])ork  fat,  and 
make  a  gravy  with  browned  flour,  season 
well  with  butter,  jjut  the  chicken  into  the 
gravy;  be  sure  and  have  the  fat  (juite  hot 
when  the  chicken  is  put  in,  so  it  will 
brown  readily. 

Mechanical  Hints. 


Rural  Picture  Frames. — Rustic  wood 
for  this  and  other  purposes  is  in  great  fa- 
vor nowadays.  With  a  little  care  in  selec- 
tion of  material,  and  skill  in  handling 
tools,  we  may  frame  our  engravings  and 
paintings  at  slight  cost.  Oak  wook,  de- 
nuded of  the  bark,  presents  a  beautifully 
corrugated  siirface,  out  of  which  the  knife 
easily  removes  the  few  fibres  which  ad- 
here, and  it  is  ready  for  varnishing  as  soon 
as  it  is  seasoned.  The  "season  cracks," 
should  they  occur,  may  be  tilled  with 
dark-brown  i>utty,  and  will  even  highten 
the  general  eff'ect. 

Take  a  thin  board,  of  the  i-ight  size  and 
shape,  for  the  foundation  of  "mat,"  saw 
out  the  inner  oval  or  rectangular  form  to 
suit  the  jiicture.  Nail  on  the  edge  a  rustic 
frame  made  of  the  branches  of  hard  sea- 
soned wood,  and  garnish  the  corners  with 
some  pretty  device,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  cluster  of  acorns.  Ivy  may  be  trained 
to  grow  around  these  frames  with  beauti- 
ful eSect. — Svieii/IJic  American. 

Bronzing  fob  Leather. — Dissolve  a 
a  small  amount  of  so-called  insoluble  ani- 
line violet  in  water,  and  brush  the  solution 
over  the  article  to  be  bronzed ;  it  will  dry 
quickly  and  may  have  to  be  repeated. 
Shoes  treated  in  this  manner  have  a  beau- 
tifully bronzed  ajjpearance. 

Elastic  and  Sweet  Starch. — Good  com- 
mon glue  is  dissolved  in  water,  on  the  wa- 
ter bath,  and  the  water  evajiorated  down  to 
a  mass  of  thick  consistence,  to  which  a 
quantity  of  glycerine,  equal  in  weight  to 
the  glue,  is  added,  after  which  the  heating 
is  continued  until  all  the  water  has  been 
driven  ofi",  when  the  mass  is  poured  out  in- 
to molds,  or  on  a  marble  slab.  This  mix- 
ture answers  for  stamps,  printers'  rollers, 
galvano-ijlastic  cojncs,  (-tc.  The  sweet 
glue,  for  ready  use  liy  moistening  with  the 
tongue,  is  made  in  the  same  way,  substitu- 
ting, however,  the  same  quantity  of  pow- 
dered sugar  for  the  glycerine. 

Varnish  for  Oil  Paintings. — Take  dex- 
trine 2  parts,  alcohol  1  i)art  and  water  G 
Ijarts. 


Life  Thoughts. 

There  comes  a  time  when  one  s-\\t.  i 
child-face  is  more  to  us  than  all  the  world 
beside. 

He  is  our  friend  who  helps  us  to  one 
new  thought  or  who  insjiires  us  to  one  no- 
ble action. 

The  soul  without  passion  is  like  unripe 
fruit;  not  until  the  sunshine  of  a  real  love 
touches  it,  does  it  develop  sweetness  and 
perfection. 

The  best  sometimes  err,  but  still  remain 
the  best;  while  the  worst  is  well  at  times, 
yet  still  remain  the  worst. 

A  Beautiful  Thought  was  that  in  the 
mind  of  a  little  girl,  who,  on  beholding  a 
faded  rose,  round  which  three  little  buds 
were  unfolded,  exclaimed  to  her  brother  : 
"  See,  Willie,  these  little  buds  have  awak- 
ened in  time  to  kiss  their  mother  before  she 
dies." 

How  TO  Secure  Pleasant  Dreams.— A 
French  writer  lias  said  that  to  dream  glori- 
ously, you  must  act  gloriou.sly  when 
awake;  and  to  bring  angels  down"  to  hold 
converse  with  you  in  your  sleep,  you  must 
labor  in  the  cause  of'  virtue  during  the 
day. 

How  TO  Destroy  Enemies. — "Why  do 
you  show  favor  to  your  enemies  instead  of 
destroying  them  V"  said  a  chieftain  to  tlie 
Emiieror  Sigisniund.  "  Do  I  not  destroy 
my  enemies  by  making  them  my  friends?" 
was  the  Emperor's  noble  reply.'  Kindness 
is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  boat  an 
adversary. 


Testing  a  Man. 

No  man  is  a  man  till  lie  is  tried;  till  lie 
has  i)assed  through  the  ordeal;  through 
deep  water  and  scorching  fires.  A  man 
surrounded  with  comforts,  friends  and  re- 
lations, food  and  raiment;  whose  barns  are 
filled  with  plenty,  and  whose  jiresses  gush 
out  with  new  wines;  Avho  eats  his  fill;  sits 
and  reads,  doles  about,  taking  his  ease  and 
pleasure;  smoking  his  pipe  and  chewing  his 
cud;  is  he  a  man?  Far  from  it.  A  man  is 
not  a  man  until  he  is  proved — has  passed 
the  oid;>al — drank  the  bitter  cuji;  risen 
above  life's  contUcts;  mounted  the  billows 
of  the  wave. 


Was  .Joseph  a  man  in  deed,  till  he  was 
cast  into  the  i)it;  torn  away  from  the  be- 
witching tempter,  leavinghis  gaimentsbe- 
hind;  till  he  groaned  in  the  prison  house? 
Was  Moses  a  man  till  he  had  passed  the 
fiery  ordeal?  Was  Paul  truly  a  man  till  ho 
suffered  perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  finally 
received  forty  strijies  save  one. 

Let  a  man  be  forsaken  of  all,  as  was  .Job 
— then  if  becomes  out,  rising  triumphantly 
over  all  obstacles,  he  is  a  man. 


LmxG  TO  One's  Self. — The  cure  of  a 
little  village  near  Bellizona.  to  whom  a 
traveler  exjires.sed  wonder  that  the  peasants 
allowed  the  Ticini  to  flood  their  fields,  ro- 
l)lied  that  they  would  not  join  to  build  an 
effectual  embankment,  high  up  the  valley, 
because  everybody  said,  "that  would  help 
his  neighbors  as  much  as  himself."  So 
every  proprietor  built  a  bit  of  low  embank- 
ment about  his  own  field,  and  the  Ticini, 
as  soon  as  it  had  a  mind,  swe^it  away  and 
swallowed  uj)  all  together. 

Leisure  Hours. — It  was  a  beautiful  ob- 
servation of  the  late  William  Hazlitt.  that 
"  There  is  room  enough  in  human  life  to 
crowd  almost  every  art  and  science  into  it. 
If  we  jiass  no  day  without  the  company  of 
books — we  may  with  ease  till  librai-ies  or 
empty  them  of  their  contents.  The  more 
we  do,  the  more  we  can  do;  the  nnu-e  busy 
we  are,  the  more  leisure  we  have." 


Industry. — It  is  no  man's  business 
whether  he  lias  genius  or  not;  work  he 
must,  whatever  he  is,butquietlyand  steadi- 
ly; and  the  natural  and  unforced  results  of 
such  work  will  be  .always^  the  thing  God 
meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  b(>st.  No 
agonies  or  heart  rcndiugs  will  enable  him 
to  do  any  better.  If  he  is  a  great  man, 
they  will  be  great  things;  but  always,  if 
thus  peacefully  done,  good  and  right. — 
Muskin. 


Don't  reLike  a  Lohster. — It  is  said  that 
when  the  waves  carry  a  lobste'-  up  into  tlu^ 
rocks  and  leaves  liim  there,  high  and  dry, 
th(M"('  he  remains  perfectly  inactive,  waiting; 
for  tlie  wav(>s  to  coin<>  and  wash  him  oil' 
again.  And  should  the  waves  fail  to  reach 
hifn  he  miserably  dies,  when  by  a  little 
exertion  of  his  own  he  could  have  readied 
the  water  which  was  lying  only  a  few  feet 
from  him.  Ho  it  is  with  some  men.  When 
the  waves  of  fortune  leave  them  high  and 
dry  on  the  rocks  of  adversity,  they  wait  to 
be  borne  off  again  witliont  making  any  ef- 
fort of  their  own.  Young  man,  don't  be 
like  a  silly  lobster. 
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LARGE  AND  SMALL  BEET  SUGARIES. 

Edixoks  Tkess:— Four  j-ears  ago,  when 
the  late  George  Gordon  gave  to  the  pul)lic 
hia  views  on  the  introduction  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  to  California,  it  became 
quite  generally  understood  from  his  writ- 
ings, that  the  profitable  working  of  what 
he  termed  "Rural  Sugaries"  was  a  matter  of 
grave  question.  Whether  the  farmer  hav- 
ing suitable  soil,  and  say  ^10,000  or  $15,- 
OW  ready  cash,  could  engage  profitably  in 
beet  sugar  making,  without  recourse  to 
association  as  the  means  of  raising  a  much 
larger  capital. 

It  is  quite  true  that  when  $;5()0,000,  can 
be  had  for  the  erection  of  a  sugarie  capable 
of  working  daily  200  tons  of  beets,  yielding 
IG  tons  of  sugar,  that  the  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment is  much  larger  in  i)roportion 
than* when  gi'iOO.OOO  is  employed  in  a  100 
tons-a-day  sugarie,  or  8100,000  in  a  50  ton.s- 
a-day  sugarie,  or  only  §12,000  in  a  .sugarie 
capable  of  working  but  10  tons  in  a  day, 
and  yielding  but  2,500  pounds  of  sugar. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the 
$12,000  sugarie  cannot  bo  made  to  pay, 
even  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent.  i)er  an- 
num; for  it  certainly  can. 

There  are  numerous  sugaries  in  both 
France  and  Germany,  that  did  not  origi- 
nally cost  more  than  $12,000,  which  have 
since  grown  into  large  estaV)lishments,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  half  a  million. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  largo  establish- 
ments, which  are  said  to  be  "swallowing 
up  the  lesser  ones,"  are  doing  it.  They 
are  doing  it  out  of  the  very  profits  derived 
from  working  the  lesser  establishments, 
wherever  there  is  suitable  soil  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  warrant  an  extension  of 
works. 

In  putting  up  a  812,000  sugarie  it  will 
not  do  to  erect  works  simply  on  a  smaller 
scale,  copying  all  the  ela1)orate  apparatus 
of  the  larger  ones;  but  entirely  different 
machinery,  and  even  a  different  process 
for  extracting  the  juice  is  resorted  to. 
Quite  as  much  diffcroutre  in  this  regard,  as 
in  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quartz,  be- 
tween the  primitive  arastra  and  the  ;50 
stamp  mill. 

A  large  expense  can  be  saved  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  sugarie,  large  or  small,  by  placing 
it  upon  a  hill-side  instead  of  on  level 
grouud,  amounting  sometimes  to  thousands 
of  dollars. 

I  have  seen  a  sxigarie  thus  situated,  in 
which  the  longest  conducting  pipe  for 
juice  or  syrup,  in  the  whole  cstablisliment, 
was  less  than  six  feet.  The  entire  building, 
though  sixty  feet  long;  was  but  sixteen 
feet  wide,  and  but  one  story  of  twelve  feet 
high  with  a  continuous  roof  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  the  bottom.  The  beets  were 
received  into  the  building  at  the  toj);  and 
the  finished  sugar  delivered  on  the  lower 
floor,  in  twenty-two  hours  from  the  raw 
beet;  and  yet  so  small  was  the  concern  that 
but  fifteen  tons  were  worked  jjer  day ;  and 
this  sugarie  paid  annually  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-two  jier  cent.  u])on  its  cost. 

In  proof  of  my  position  that  small  su- 
garies will  pay,  I  produce  in  evidence-  of 
their  success  in  France,  where  the  average 
l)roduct  of  Ijeets  per  acre  is  hardly  fifteen 
tons,  and  the  cost  of  labor  forty  cents  a 
day,  the  following  from  the  Journal  of 
Prnclical  Ayrimilturc,  edited    by  M.  Barral: 

"The  profitable  annexation'  of  the  sn- 
crerie- — sugarii^ — to  the  farm  establishment 
is  no  longer  a  question  admitting  of  doubt. 
That  to  the  sugarie  sliould  be  annexed  the 
distillery;  not  that  the  distillery  is  second 
in  importance  as  a  profitable!  industry,  but 
that  sugar  as  a  farm  jtroduct,  is  at-corded  a 
merited  preference. 

1st.  Because  it  is  easier  to  make  sugar 
than  alcohol  from  beets. 

2d.  Hugar  is  a  product  of  certain  and 
ready  sale,  an  article  of  the  first  necessity; 
whilst  alcohol,  notwithstanding  its  impor- 
tance, does  not  present  entirely  the  same 
conditions. 

3d.  The  producticm  of  sugar  is  a  social 
good,  and  though  alcohol  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  many  of  the  arts,  it  does  not 
2)ossess  eejual  alimentary  priiicijdes. 

"But  the  introduction  of  the  sugarie 
upon  the  farm  is  very  far  from  being  anew 
idea;  that  idea  being  inherent  in   sugaries 


themselves,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
in  it  a  return  to  sane  traditions.  All  that 
is  requred  to  insure  siicc^ess,  is  a  rational 
method,  an  economical  construction  and 
management  of  the  works." 

He  cites  the  following  in  proof  of  his 
position: 

METHOD  OF  M.   KESSLEK. 

"M.  Kessler  called  on  us  to  conduct  us 
to  the  farm  of  M.  Belin,  agriculturist  and 
distiller.  We  there  found  a  sugarie  in  full 
operation,  treating  easily  15,000  kilo- 
gramms — sixteen  and  a  half  tons — of  beets 
in  24  hours,  and  yielding  a  prduct  of  740 
kilogramms — 1,053  j)ounds — of  sugar,  and 
this  from  the  first  washing  of  the  pul]); 
the  second  and  third  washings  and  the 
molasses  going  to  the  distillery. 

"This  sugarie  did  not  cost  more  than  25,- 
000  francs~S5,000.  The  accounts  which 
we  have  examined  and  studied  in  all  their 
details,  i)rove  to  us  that  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  sugar  from  the  first  washing  of 
the  pulp,  was  a  better  return  than  though 
the  whole  juice  had  gone  to  the  distillery. 

"The  process  is  very  simple  and  consists 
in  washing  the  beets,  their  division  by  the 
rasp,  washing  the  i)ulp,  extracticm  of  the 
juice,  its  defection  by  lime  and  evapora- 
tion by  boiling  in  the  open  air — the  product 
being  a  sugar  with  a  good  dry  grain  and  a 
perfectly  merchantable  article.  Not  one  of 
the  men  employed  had  ever  seen  sugar 
matle  l>efore  commencing  in  this  little  su- 
garie of  M.  Belin,  one  month  previous  to 
our  visit." 

He  further  says: 

"An  apparatus  that  will  work  14,000  kil- 
ogramms— 10^^  tons — of  beets  in  24  hours, 
need  not  cost  more  than  10,000  or  18,0(»0 
francs — .?3.000;  so  that  it  is  quite  ])ossible 
to  manufacture  .sia-re  aii  rillngf — village  or 
home-made  sugar,  by  the  introduction  of 
sugaries  upon  farms."  w.  w. 


LAMP   ATTACHMENT    FOR 
MACHINES. 


The  importance  of  a  good  light  directly 
on  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  thrown  into 
the  eyes  of  the  operator,  cannot  l)e  over- 
estimated, esijccially  for  those  persons  who 
are  obliged  to  subject  their  eyes  to  servere 
tests.  Only  too  little  attention  is  jiaid  to 
this  matter,  and  we  consecj^ucntlj-  see  many 
with  sight  weakened  and  injured. 

In  using  sewing  machines,  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  such  a  light. 
A  lamj)  i)laced  on  the  machine  interferes 
greatly  with  the  oijcrations,  and  is  liable 
to  be  knocked  over.  Experience  in  this 
matter  has  led  to  the  invention  here  illus- 
trated, which  is  a  neat  and  simjjle  bracket, 
easily  adjusted  so  as  to  throw  the  whole 
light  directly  where  it  is  needed.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  light  can  be  directed  to 
any  desired  i)oint,  while  the  lamj)  is  se- 
curely held  in  a  position  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  machine. 
The  cut  shows  the  device  sufficiently  well 
without  need  of  descrii)tion. 

The  lamj)  used  in  connection  with  the 
bracket  is  a  medium-sized  hand  lamp, 
which  can  be  det;M;hed  and  used  for  other 
purposes  if  desired.  An  improved  burner 
and  a  neat  shade  are  used,  and  the  whole 
can  be  made  quite  an  ornamental  addition 
to  the  machine.  By  the  uses  of  such  a 
device,  not  only  is  increased  speed  in  work 
obtained,  but  the  eyes  of  the  sewer  are 
protected  from  injury. 

A  ijatent  has  been  granted  for  this  in- 
vention, through  the  Scientific  Pkess 
patent  agency,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  this 
city.  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Campbell,  912 
Kearny  street,  are  the  general  agents,  and 
will  furnish  any  further  information  de- 
sired. 


SAN  MATEO  CO.— ALONG  THE  COAST. 

[Written  for  the  Pkk88.J 

Editobs  PAfiFic  RuRAii.— The  position 
of  San  Mateo  County,  ranging  along  the 
west  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description;  and  yet,  with 
its  beautiful  stretch  of  sloping  lands,  divid- 
ed by  several  mountain  streams  and  as 
many  mountain  spurs,  into  pleasant  val- 
leys, where  homesteads  and  villas  and 
villages  and  cultivation  lijive  added  a  mul- 
titudinous evidence  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion; Avhere  the  lavish  hand  of  Nature 
seems  to  open,  as  it  were,  into  the  lap  of 
luxury,  one  sees  much  to  note  and  specify. 
But  we  will  now  call  attention  to  the 
country  along  the  coast,  over  the  moun- 
tains that  seem  to  have  been  elevated  as  a 
s))ecial  barrier  against  the  bleak  winds  of 
the  ocean. 

Along  the  Ocean  Beach 
there  is  a  chain  of  open  valleys,  inter- 
spersed with  sloping  hills  and  sheltered 
ravines,  that  reach  well  into  the  frowning 
mountains,  and  widen  into  fine  fields  and 
rolling  hills,  all  rich  in  moist  and  friable 
soil,  most  prolific  in  its  yield  of  produce, 
where\er  the  magic  i)low  has  touched  the 
land. 

A  varying  scenery  meets  the  eye  at  every 
mile.  The  slceijiug  vallej's  lie  hidden  by 
circling  hills  of  most  romantic  forms,  with 
many  sluuly  nooks  and  winding  streams. 
The  slojjing  plains  that  sweo))  toward  the 
sandy  beach,  and  the  frowning  bluft'  or 
mountain  spur  which  defies  the  rage  of 
battling  waves,  and  grand  old  ocean  reach- 
ing out  beyond  the  vision — each  and  every 
scene  quite  fills  the  imagination,  as  Nature 
rivals  Nature,  only  to  jilease  anew,  with 
unrivalled  scenes,  at  ever  varj^ng  land- 
scape. 

The  country  around  Half  Moon  Bay  is 
quite  rich  in  soil  that  lays  easy  to  tillage 
being  mostly  level,  or  nearly  so.  The  hill- 
sides, too,  when  cleared  from  brush,  yield 
finely  of  vegetables  and  grain.  The  farm- 
ers are  busy  sowing  grain  and  ])lanting 
potatoes  for  an  early  crop,  which  will  ripen 
in  May  or  June. 

Agricultural  Advantages. 
The   principal  croiJ  here  is  potatoes;  al- 
though the  soil  is  ca- 
jjable    of    ]iroducing 
anything.     Oats  take 
second  rank,  then  bar- 
ley and  beans.  Wheat 
is  liable  to   rust;   and 
corn     suffers    in    the 
cool,  raw  sea  winds — 
so    say    the    farmers 
here.      Stock  raising 
and  dairying  seems  to 
be  the   favorite   busi- 
ness    for    that    class 
which       monopolizes 
thousands  of  acres  (and  they  are  too  many 
for  the  good  of  this  region,  as  well  as  in 
otlier  ])arts  of  the  state) . 

The  crude  idea  that  wild  lands  in  abund- 
ance are  neccssarj'  to  the  Ijusiness  of  stock 
raising  seems  to  bo  chronic  in  this  state, 
in  spite  of  the  truth  that  we  can  jiroduce 
three  times  the  amount  of  feed  from  an 
acre,  with  one  half  the  amount  of  labor, 
on  an  average,  than  they  can  East,  where 
they  depend  on  %\hat  they  can  raise  to  keep 
stock,  and  find  it  jjrofitable,  too. 

Here,  we  arc  told  that  200  sacks  of  pota- 
toes have  been  harvested  from  an  acre,  and 
that  125  is  an  average  croj) — each  sack 
weighing  125  jjounds.  From  50  to  100  tons 
of  stock  beets  are  realized  from  an  acre, 
besides  untold  quantities  of  squashes,  etc. ; 
while  the  slightest  sort  of  cultivation  will 
insure  a  good  yield  in  the  light,  rich  soils. 
But  still,  owing  to  the  miserable  improvi- 
dence practised  by  most  of  its  inhabitants, 
many  cattle  are  half  starved  upon  the 
hills. 

The  little  Village  ot  Spanishtown, 
Situated  in  a  rich  district,  so  far  as  natural 
soil  and  iiroductivcness  goes,  is  like  a 
desert  in  its  appearance  and  surroundings, 
without  trees  or  other  attractive  evidences 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  A  little 
Yankee  enterprise  and  intelligence  would 
make  it  a  garden  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  infuse  life  and  business  and 
prosperity,  where  negligcm-e  and  indigence 
too  much  abound.  The  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, however, — idle  speculation, — has  in- 
flated the  imaginations  of  land  owners,  su 
that  honest  worth  is  barred  out  as  effectual- 
ly as  high  ])rices  can  do  it.  There  are 
some  really  fine  i)laces.  be  it  understood, 
along  the  coast — well  managed  farms  and 
neighborhoods — with  flourishing  orchards, 
homes  and  i)eople. 


At  Pescadero 
There  is  an  excellent  settlement,  and  the 
place,  in  contrast  with  Half  Moon  Bay,  is 
a  paratliso;  and  any  word  but  praise  would 
be  mis-spoken,  when  referring  to  Pescade- 
ro, although  there  is  still  chance  for  im- 
)irovement  there,  and  they  are  improving. 
Tlie  farms  are  fenced,  tlie  houses  painted, 
the  front  yards  ])lanteil  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  the  homes  plesusant  and  busi- 
ness flourishing.  A  new  wharf  is  in  con- 
tcnqdation,  when  shipping  will  be  facilita- 
ted and  the  rates  of  freight  lowered.  There 
is  now  a  numojxdy  that  chax-ges  exorbitimt 
rates  to  San  Francisco. 

The  mountains,  back,  ore  filled  with  ex- 
cellent timber,  and  several  saw  mills  are 
already  at  work;  while  the  soil  is  ven-  fer- 
tile and  ]iroductive.  The  best  hotel  on  the 
coast  is  here,  kept  by  a  gentleman  who 
knows  how  to  do  it,  and  does  it  too — Mr. 
C.  W.  Swanston.  I'eblile  Beach,  near 
here,  is  one  of  the  attractions  that  draws  a 
crowd  in  "the  season."  Between  Half 
Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  there  are  several 
stations  where  liusiness  is,  or  may  be, 
good,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitiints,  which  ai'e  mixed. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  section  of  California 
is  the  most  varied,  the  richest  in  .soil,  en- 
tirely   ind(4)endent    of    drouth,    and    the 
finest  "in  the  rough"  of  any  we  have  seen. 
S.  H.  Hekring. 


HOTEL  LIFE  IN  '49. 

We  have  received  from  A.  L.  Bancroft  Ar 
Co.,  721  Market  street,  an  interesting  vol- 
ume,— the  History  of  San  Jose  and  Sur- 
roundings.* The  book  is  j)leasantly  writ- 
ten, and  forms  a  valuable  collection  of  facts 
concerning  the  city  of  San  Jose  and  the 
valley  of  Santa  Clara,  one  of  the  richest  of 
vales,  and  one  which  contains  the  most 
ancient  Pueblo  in  the  State.  A  hasty  pe- 
rusal of  pages  here  and  there  calls  to  mind 
many  facts  forgotten  and  brings  up  many 
reminiscences  of  similar  events.  We  give 
an  extract  concerning  hotel  life,  which  is 
not  entirely  unknown  even  now  in  some 
l^arts  of  our  coast. 

The  principal  hotel  of  San  Jose,  the  City 
Hotel,  was  a  frame  building,  one  and  a  half 
stories  high.  The  tal)lo  was  remarkably 
good, — equal  to  many  of  the  present  day. 
Vegetables  were  the  scarce  articles.  Al- 
though very  good,  the  boarding  was  ex- 
pensive. The  price  was  five  dollars  in  gold 
per  day;  that  is,  board  and  lodging.  The 
sleeping  apartments  were  not  e(jual  to  the 
eating;  in  fact,  the  house  was  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  one-half,  nay, 
one-fourth  of  the  boarders;  the  dining- 
room  and  bar-room  floors  were  used  to 
stretch  out  the  weary  eaters  at  night;  not 
only  occasionally,  but  regularly  as  the 
night  canje,  and  no  deduction  of  price  was 
miule  because  a  boarder  was  kind  enough 
to  get  so  low  down.  Whether  a  man  hiul 
rested  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  best  bed  in 
the  house,  he  soon  found  that,  although 
not  caring  much  for  a  great  deal  of,  or 
very  elegant  furniture,  yet  he  did  deem  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  about  him  a 
pf)cket-comb;  and  when  he  was  about  to 
purcha.so  that  arti(de,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted  whether  to  take  a  tine  or 
coarse  one.  He  found  joint-tenants  in  that 
house,  which  claimed  and  took  possession, 
though  not  registered;  nor  could  they  be 
ejected  by  the  law,  except  the  law  of  solf- 
preservation.  If  a  man  scratched  his  hesul, 
nobody  for  a  moment  supi)osed  it  was  for 
an  idea.  If  there  ^vere  no  ideas  running  in 
his  head,  there  were  other  subjects  that  at- 
tracted his  attention.  It  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking  to  attemj)t  to  eat  at  the  first 
table;  the  rush  was  so  great,  that  crowding 
through  the  dining-room  door  put  one  in 
mind  of  trying  to  drive  a  four-horse  team 
through  a  single  door  of  a  stable. 

A  dinner  cost  tw  o  dollars,  a  good  bed  for 
a  night's  lodging  the  same;  but  one  could 
obtain  a  cot,  or  bunk  with  blankets,  one 
night,  for  one  dollar.  Eggs  were  worth  5(1 
cents  each,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were 
scarce  and  high;  potatoes  were  the  ])rin<'i 
pal  vegetables  eaten,  and  the  only  class 
that  appeared  to  be  found  at  all  times;  a 
few  onions  at  25  or  50  cents  each  could  I'c 
had.  Beef  and  mutton  were  tlie  onl^ 
meats,  with  the  e.xcei)tion  of,  now  and 
then,  chickens,  wild  duck,  rabbit  and 
squirrels,  at  high  rates. 

»  With  Biogrnphieal  Sketches  of  Early  Settlere.  By 
Freclerick  Hull.  Illustrated.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  S. 
F.,  1871.     8U0  pp.  5a7. 


Butte  Cocntt.  —  It  is  claimed  that 
Bntte  County  grain  lands  will  produce 
crojjs,  when  they  can  be  raised  in  any  i)or- 
tion  of  the  state — drouths  being  less  inju- 
rious there  than  almost  anywhere  else. 


January  21,  1871.] 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  p.  m.,  Jan.  19th. 

FLOUR — Is  only  in  limited  demand  for  ex- 
port; while  the  demand  for  local  trade  con- 
tinues fair.  We  note  a  slight  advance  in  prices 
from  last  quotations.  Standard  Oregon  brands 
are  quotable  at  fG.00@C.75;  local  brands- 
superfine,  $5.50@,5.75;  extra  $6.50@6.75. 
Transactions  include  4,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra,  and 
16,000  qr.  sacks  Cal.  superfine,  the  latter  for  ex- 
port. 

WHEAT — During  the  early  part  of  the  week 
the  ofi'erings  were  light  and  prices  advanced. 
At  the  close,  offerings  are  more  free,  downward 
tendency.  Sales  embrace  17,000  sacks.  We 
quote  the  range  of  all  kinds  at  f2.20@'2.35; 
good  to  choice  shipping,  f  2.20@2.27>^,  choice 
niilhng  $2.25@,2.32.  Liverpool  quotations  are 
reported  at  lis.  7d.  New  York  rates  remain  un- 
changed—$1.60@1. (55  per  bushel. 

BARLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  pi-ices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  $1.35@1..50,  from  fair  to  choice;  $1.45  at 
close. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  maybe  quoted   at  fl.40@l,60. 

CORN— May  "be  quoted  at  $1.50  for  large 
yellow,  small  yellow  and  white  $1.55. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3@3.50  from 
the  wharf. 

RYE— In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.50. 

FEED— Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $28@30;  Mid- 
dlings, $ —  for  feed,  and  $35@40  per  ton  for 
fine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  has  advanced  to  $30. 

Hay — The  receipts  have  been  free  since  our 
last,  but  with  a  good  demand  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. We  quote  ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice 
wheat  at  $13@17  50  "^  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12((h,W,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  %  dozen. 

POTATOES Market  firm,  with  advanced 

prices.  We  quote  Carolinas  at  $100;  other 
kinds  $1  40@$170,  from  fair  to  choice. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  still  quotable  at 
10(«)12i/c. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
1C%@,18  c;  Salted  ;  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,490  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@ 
n%c;  very  choice,  18%c;  burry,  10@12%c; 
slightly  do,  13@14e.  There  are  being  no 
stock  on  the  market,  the  above  quotations  are 
merely  nominal. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7>^c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS— California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@;3>^c.,  Canary,  7@8c. 

BEANS— Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  $2.25@2..50;  butter,  $2.25;  small  white  pink 
andred$1.87@2.00;  pea,  $2.00  per  100  pounds, 
100  sacks  bayo,  from  first  hands,  sold  for  $2  50 
per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— The  market  is  firm  and 
quotations  unchanged.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@llc  Ift  lb. 
Do  2d        do        9@10c  i^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  f^  fc. 

VEAL— From  8@  12c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  "^  ft). 

LAMB — None  in  market. 

PORK— Undressed  at  5>^@G%c;  dressed, 
has  advanced  to  9(aid%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  small  supply,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $6@, 
7;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters,  $7@8.00:  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@y  Tp>,  doz;  do  -ndld,  f  l(fli3.00  "i^  doz; 
geese,  tame;$2.50@$3  f,  pair;  wild,  $1.75@3  f. 
doz;  tame  Turkeys,  18@20c  ^  fc;  Hare,  1.50 
per  doz;  Doves,  50c  do;  Quail,  $1.25@1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  4.5@50c;  Packed  rolls,  35@40c. 
Oregon  firkin,  20@225.^c;  Eastern  do,  25(«! 
35c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have  been 
fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  13@15c.,  Eastern,  16@,17c. 

Eoos— California  fresh,  37.;/^@40c;  Oregon, 
30c;  CaUfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  12@13%c; 
Oregon,  13%@14%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.00(n),$2.00;  Oregon, 
$1@$2.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $40@f  50;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Pears,  scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4 ; Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  still  contains  good;  and 
dealers   are  looking   forward   to  a  busy  season. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
50@52%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  r2;^c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Sacks,  ny^c;  imitation  Dundees,  18@ 
11)  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12%c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  are  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers :  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood  Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 


DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%c;  Oregon  do,  6%c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
ny®.12y^c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  atl3@13i/^c; 
Oregon  do,  16%(«il7c;  Bacon,  California,  15@ 
15^c;  Oregon  do,  16@16%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;  Oregon  do,  in  kegs,  13@14%c 
1^!b. 


Leather  Market    Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Jan.  12. 
Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  good  and 
the  stock  on  hand  light,  on  account  of  heavy 
shipments  to  the  east.  Prices  rule  firm.  We 
quote : 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  Cruz 26    (a):il 

Country 26    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins. — French  stocks  con- 
tinue scarce  and  high  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  exportation  from  French  ports  which  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.     We  quote: 

Best  French  C'alf  SkhiR,  ^  doz 75  00@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ;f>  doz 36  00@  76  00 

French  Kips,  if»ft 1  ootg)    1  30 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  80  00 

California  Calf,   ^  Itj 100(g)     125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft 80®    1  00 

Eastern  Bench   StuU'ed  Calf,  if»  ft 1  10®    1  2.5 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  i)er  ft 1  15®     1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  Tjl  doz    8  50®  1.3  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  Tfi  doz. . .  - 6  50®  10  .50 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 175®    6  50 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  "ji  ft 30®         37 

Fair  Bridle,  |t  ft 3:i@        40 

Skirting,    if»    doz 4  50®    4  75 

Welt  Leather,^  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,    ?>  foot 22®        2B 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   hWGICES 

fobbing  prices  rulefrovi  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
foUoiciitq  qiwtutiims. 

Friday,  .Tan.  20.  1871. 
InoN.-Duty  :  Pig,  $7  per  ton ;  Railroad,  60c  TH  100  fts.; 
Bar,  l®l)iic  ^  ft:  Sheet, polished, 3c  tI  ft;  common, 
l)«®l?4c^    ft;    Plate,  1)40   Tfi    ft;   Piiie,  l)4c  TH   ft; 
Galvanized,  2)40  lt>  ft. 
Scotch  and  Eug.  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton. .  .$34  @$35  50 

White  Pig,  ^  ton  ®  35  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^  ft. .  —  03    ® 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  04  Ji® 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 ®  —  OtH 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04)^®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    ®  —  05)4 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  2T —05    @  —  06>i 

Copper.— Duty :    Sheathing,  3  J^c  ^  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2!«ic  Ti»  ft. 

Sheathing,  ?l  ft @  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10     ®  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21    @  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21     ®  —  22 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty :    25  ^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  ^j*  box 12  00    ® 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00    ®  10  50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00    @  10  60 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  ■)((  ft ®  —  42 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  Tf»  ft ®  —  15 

QniCKsrLVER.— Tf»  ft (g)  —  90 

Lead.— Pig,  ^  ft —    G    ®—    7 

Sheet —    9    ® 

Pipe —  10    ®  11  — 

Bar _    8    ®—    9 

Zinc— Sheets,  ^  ft —  10!<S®  —  11 

Bokax —  35    @  —  2ii 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

'Wholesule  Prices. 

Friday,  Januarj  20.  1871. 

flour,  Extra,  ^bbl ti  u(i  •aje  75 

Do.    Superfine 5cu  @  s  50 

(Virn  Meal,  f«  lUO  lbs 2  '.^S  @  2  M 

Wheat,  ^  luu  lbs 2  90  @  2  3i) 

i)at8,  ^  lOU  tt)3 1  40  @  1  ,50 

Barley,  ^ji  100  lbs i  35  @  1  45 

Beans,  %t  luu  lbs 1  HIH  o  2  .50 

Potatoes,  ^  lUU  lbs I  IHJ  a  1  .'lO 

Hay,l*toM 10  uo  (315  ut) 

Live  Oak  Wood,^  cord lu  00  @li  UU 

Beef,  extra,  dressed,  ^  lb 8  @      12 

Sheep,  on  foot 2  00  @  2  50 

HoKs,  on  foot,  ^  lb ■ 6  la       6}^ 

Hogs, dressed,  #^  lb 7>^  ®       8 

GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Sugar,  crushed,  %*  lb @     15 

Do.   Hawaiian 9  (^      12 

Coffee,  Costa  Kica,  i»  B) —  @     2I>^ 

Do.  Rio @      is>. 

Pea,  Japan,  ^  lb 65  @  1  UU 

Do.  Green 60  @  1  00 

Hawaiian  Rice,  ^  lb 9  @      10 

China   Rice,  f*  lb 10  @      II 

Coal  Oil,  ^  gallon 50  @     65 

i:andles,  ^  lb 14  3      18 

Overland  Butter 30  @     ;-5 

Ranch  Butter,  ^8  lb 45  ®     55 

Isthmus  Butter,  5f<  lb 25  @     35 

Cheese,  Calilornia,  ^  lb 9  @      15 

Et'gs.^dozen 40  @      45 

Lard.^lb 11^  @     Uy, 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^  lb 31  @      17 

Shoulders,  TH  lb 9  @      10 

Ketall  Prices. 

Butter,  California,  fresh,  ^  lb 60  @     65 

do.      pickled, ^Ib 40  ®     60 

do.      OrcKon,  %(» ®     1^5 

Cheese, ^Ib 20  O     25 

Honey,  W  lb 25  @      30 

Ebk's,  « dozen 60  @     70 

Lard,  ij*  lb 18  ®      X 

Hams  and  Bacon,  W  lb 22  3      25 

Cranberries,^  gallon 7."  @  1  UO 

Potatoes,  ^  lb 2  ®       3 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  ^  lb..-. —  9       2 

rouiatoes,^  lb 293 

Onfous,|*Ib .         2  @      3 

Apples,  No.  1,  ^  lb 4  9       6 

Pears, Table.  «  lb ]..'...       6  @ 

Plums,  dried,  «  lb 10  @     IJ 

Peaches,  dried,  V  B) ..      10  ®     16 

Oranges,  H  dozen 50  9      75 

Lemons,  "^  dozen fiO  9      75 

Chickens,  apiece 76  @  1  00 

Turkeys,  It*  ft _L      @      2s 

Soap,  Pale  and  C.  0 10  9      15 

Soap,  Castile.  1ft  lb 18  a        20 

A  New  Agricultural  Paper. — We  were  call- 
ed upon  this  week  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jennings,  who 
is  canvassing  this  county  on  behalf  of  the  new 
agricultural  jjaper  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Scientijic  Press. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

A  NEW  PAPER  FOE  1871. 


A  First  Class  Pacific  States  Agri- 
cultural and  Home  Journal. 

Will  be  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

Ag'rlcultxiro,  'Ilortieultur©,    Stools 

X&Eiising;,    T>oiiie«tic  Eooiiomy, 

tXonne    lVIa,ii\xia.ctux'©s  IVt©- 

cIia,Tilcs,  Industries,  etc. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  coiTespondents,  we  shall 
pubUsh  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  which  will  not  only 
make  the  Rural  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its 
patrons,  but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor 
to  every  reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle, 

in  the  Pacific  States.  And  more  than  this,  we 
shall  freight  its  columns  with  fresh  thoughts, 
and  new  ideas,  which  hastened  across  the  con- 
tinent by  rail,  shall  awaken  and  quicken  the 
zeal  of  the  more  staid  and  gradual  moving  cul- 
turists  of  the  eastern  and  European  States,  to 
their 

Pleasure  and  Profit. 

We  shall  not  only  make  a  good  paper  for  all  hus- 
bandmen and  homestead  owners,  (who  now,  more 
than  ever  require  a  knowledge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanical  improvements, ) 
but  shall  also  render  the  journal  a  desideratum 
for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  freehold- 
ers, and  a  large  class  of 

Meclianics,  Teachers,   Students,  Business, 
Professional  and  Trades  Men, 

whose  interests  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
successful  fanning,  and  the  active  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  and  rich  resources.  Few  there 
are — male  or  female — who  will  not  find  pleasure 
and  jnuoblement  in  the  study  of  progressive 
farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  coiTcct  infonnation 
will  be  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  tlie  Soil ; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Pruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  ami  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

will  be  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  evei-y 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
cuhar  that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drjang; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  gi-owing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands ;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Chibs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  me<'hanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  otlicr  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  lleUable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A  Plain  and  Simple    Style 

Of  writing  will  be  our  endeavor.  Necessarily 
dealing  largely  in  researches  for  facts  we  believe 
it  desirable  ,to  present  them  in  an  inviting  shape 
and  in  so  comprehensive  language  that  our 
special  journalism  shall  advance  in  popularity 
and  common  rehsh. 

No  ediioriabi  or  sdedmis  of  unchaste  or  doubt- 
ful inthience;  or  lottery,  quark  or  other  (iisreputfihle 
advertisements,  iciU  be  admUied  into  its  colunins. 


Arrangement  of  Matter. 

Our  reports  of  agiicultural,  horticultural  and 
other  fairs,  lectures,  farmers'  clubs  and  social 
literary  meetings  [the  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  which  we  shall  especially  advocate] 
will  be  carefully  prepared  in  a  valuable  form  for 
preservation;  and  the  matter  of  our  entire  col- 
umns will  be  so  classified  as  to  be  convenient  to 
readers  of  various  minds  and  individual  tastes 
for  ready  perusal  and  future  reference. 

Interesting   Illustrations  of  Pacific  States 

and  Eastern  Inventions  and  Machinery, 

Fine  Arts,  Science,    Fruits,   Rare 

Stock  and  Natural  Scenery, 

Of  special  or  peculiar  interest  to  otir  readers 

will  be   published   weekly  in    liberal    vaiiety. 

No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  will   be   spared 

to  furnish  a 

Large  and  Eichly  lilled  Journal 
Nicely  printed  on  fine  paper,  which  will  favora- 
bly compare  with  the  long  established  class 
journals  of  more  populous  fields  and  older  com- 
munities. Although  the  latter  have  less  oppor- 
tunities than  new  communities  to  be  benefitted 
by  printed  information  of  discoveries, 

And  Neighborly  Experiences, 

the  reading  of  agricultural  newspapers  and 
books  is  lately  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
quite  astonishing,  and  with  the  most  profitable 
results. 

We  enter  the  field  after  a  carefiil  consider.i- 
tion  and  consultation  with  many  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  journal  on  this  coast  is  greatly  needed 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  most  prospectively 
flourishing  and  rapidly  progressing  community 
in  the  Union  if  not  in  the  world.  Wo  know 
the  task  before  us, — two  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  having  experienced  respectively  18  and 
13  years  of  successful  journalism  in  this  state. 
SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  months 2.50 

One  copy  three  montha 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

TencopieR  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  preminm  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  anions;  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  eflective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  hrst  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

LoGAL  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  to\\'n, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  ofi'ered. 

Parties  di'siring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pvoH- 
pectus  free. 

DEW  E Y  At  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 

[Being  also  publishers  of  the  ScrexriFio  Press,  we 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  excejit  to  improve  it  in  its  present  character. 
Each  journal  will  be  published  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other.— D.  &  Co.] 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. — We  have  receiv- 
ed a  samjile  copy  of  this  new  puljlication  from 
the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Scii-nliHc.  Press 
of  Dewey  <fe  Co. 

We  are  much  pleased  vntli  it.  It  is  a  first 
class  agi'icultural  jiaper  and  is  bound  to  have  a 
good  circulation  in  the  state. 

It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  printed  on  good 
paper  and  tjqje. 

It  is  filled  with  good  and  appropriate  matter, 
and  not  spoiled  with  personal  pufis,  published 
for  personal  considerations. 

The  illustrations  are  ajjpropriate  and  in  good 
taste. 

We  look  upon  this  journal  as  one  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  industrial  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  2C. 


Pacific  Rural  Press. — Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the 
Scieyttijic  Press,  have  just  issued  a  sixteen-page 
paper,  quarto  form,  bearing  the  foregoing  title. 
It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agi'icul- 
ture,  and  will  be  freely  illustrated.  The  speci- 
men number  is  creditable.  The  publishers  say, 
in  a  circular  accompanying  the  paper: 

We  herewith  present  to  your  notice  a  copy  of 
the  Pacific  Eural  Press,  the  publication  of 
which  we  undertake  after  well  testing  the  wants 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  farmers  and  ruralists  by 
the  publication  of  a  Farming  Edition  of  the 
Scientific  Press.  AVe  have  not  only  learned  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  fir.st-class  home  agricnl- 
tiu-al  paper,  but  a  disi)Osition  to  sitpport  a  good 
one.  We  are  not  only  well  situated  for  the  un- 
dertaking, but  have  also  the  means  and  disposi- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  and  shall  employ  tho 
best  writci'S  in  every  department,  and  funiish 
superior  engravings  for  illustrations  and  em- 
bellishments. 

We  wish  it  success. — B.  F.  Call,  Dec.  24. 


New  Agricultural  Paper. — We  have  received 
from  Dewey  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Scientific  Press,  the  prospectus  of  tho 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  a  new  agiicultural  paper  to 
be  published  weekly,  commencing  January  7th. 
It  will  treat  of  agi-iculture,  horticulture,  domes- 
tic manufactures  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  , 
the  industrial  interests  of  California.  We  un- 
derstand that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  County,  and 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricviltmal 
Society,  will  be  one  of  the  editors  and  will  do 
nuich  to  make  it  generally  acceptable  to  the 
comnnmity.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  a 
journal  in  this  state  of  tho  character  mentioned 
and  for  talent  and  ability  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment.— Sacramento  Daily  Union,  Dec.  IG. 
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Our    Atrents. 

O0K  Friekds  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
rauae  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Asents  iu  tlulr  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  tbeir 
influence  and  eucouraHiug  favorii.  We  intend  to  bend 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Truvellnir  Aicents. 

W.  H.  MuRBAY— Eastern  States. 

8.  H.  HERKiNa— Califoniia. 

L.  P  .McCartv,  California. 

W.  B.  .1.  IIamui.kv— California. 

E.  J.  HoDi'F.it— California. 

Jamks  Rocers — California. 

M.  B.  Parsons— California. 

K.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


SUBSCRIPTION      RATES. 

Cash  in  Apvancf.:— One  year,  $4;  six  months,  $2.50; 
single  copies,  11)  cents;  Monthly  Wcriis,  J4.0O  per  an- 
num; Quarterly  Series  (stiff  paper  binding)  $!<.  [On 
Quarterly  series,  and  papers  sent  to  Foreign  countries 
an   additional  sum  must  be  added  for  advance  postage.) 


ADVERTISING     RATES. 


1  week. 
One-half  Inch $  1  IK) 


One  inch 

Two  inche; 

Three  inches 

Four  inches 

One-fourth  column.. 

Half  column 

One  column     


2  (10 

3  15 

5  25 

6  7.5 
6  00 

12  00 
20  00 


1  month, 
i  \S  (10 

6  00 

7  00 
12  50 
Iti  00 
12  OO 
20  00 
40  00 


3  mnntJis. 

f  (■<  00 

10  00 

IM  00 

27  00 
3«  00 

28  00 
54  00 

100  00 


1  year. 
$  20  00 

30  (H) 
70  00 
105  00 
140  00 
100  00 
200  00 
400  00 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 
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Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  Iw'st  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
u  this  State. 

IT    KXCELS 


I.ilclttiieaH,    rieiinllnean, 

EluDtlcUy  itnd   niirubllily. 

Any  oilier    Spring   Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  with(uit  upholstiry  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
l)ectiliar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  imposbi- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOI.F.Y    <(E    GREEV,    PrnprlrtoK. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.licht  Bruhmaa  und   1^'liite  I.e|chni-n*s. 

A  few  trios  for    sale.     Also 3  very  choice    young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

£0  OS 

for  hatching  from  the 
loUowing  Urceds: 

flight  Brahmas, 

£>ark  Brahmas, 

H<judan,  Bearded, 

Huff  Cochins, 

lil'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghonis, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

KICIIOI^S    ^'    WILI.ARU, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21-3m-lamiu8  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

A  Chicken  Ranch  within  the  city. 
Four   Kufiiiied   llou.e  and  tliilbllOlnffii 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  $t;00. 
tirouud  rent  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  artbrdiug  an 
exci'llent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. For  i)artiinilarB  apply  on  the  premises  on  Potrero 
Av(.'nue  between  15th  &  Uith  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
"K"  at  the  ofHce  of  this  paper. 


S.  N.  PUTNAM, 

622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small    Farms  anil   Homesteads  for  punhasers. 
claims  for  i>re-emptors  «;c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


OAKLAND. 

Established    in   1852. 
Is  now  more  fully  stocked  than  ever  before. 

Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous 

Shade  trees,  Fvir^.-icns  of  all  kinds;  Fruit  PlantK:  to 
wit:  Raspberries,  Strawlxrrii'S,  (iooscbcrries.  Currants, 
(irapes.  Rhubarb.  .\sparaRus  and  all  Flowering  plants, 
for  inside  and  outside  culture. 

FOREST      TREES 

of  Australia.  Europe.  China  and  .Tapan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  ev(  rjthing  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  lind  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  fur  use  and  iK-auty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND, 

Comer  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av." 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  I)eautiful 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  etc.,  to  Ire  found  in 
California,  suitable  fi>r  general  c\ilture. 
Evergreen  Trees.  Ix-st  standard  sorts  and 
fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
.  Shrubery;  (iolden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 
'     double  flowering  Geraniums. 

Elegant  Fuschias. 

splindid  assortment  of  Roses,  and  many 
most  desirable   (ireen   House  and   out-of- 
""^^ph^  door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
^^N     IS'OriierS  carefully  filled  and  fonimrded. 
fe.^ W      The  entire  stock  for  sale,  including  hous- 
'  es  and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 

Address,  r.  A.  HEKING,  Nurseryman, 

2minr  Oakland. 


KING'S   NURSERY,  * 

ELM  Street,  (between  Telegraph  Av.  and  Broadway  sts.) 
OAM.I-iAPXI>. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS 
EVERGREEN  TREES, 

SHRCBS,  ROSES,  ETC 

.\  superior  stock  of  large 

sized  Australian  Gum  trees, 

___,.  ,  ._-_  including  ;—  EUCALYPTUS 

JSf-^yy^fVSP  OLOBOLUS,     (Blue  Gum), 

^yfr     .^HkJl.  V^idiii^'''''™  fi"f^    street  and  shade 

,A  ._ — ».  w.jr-<WH»i|j.pp       EUCALYPTI  S   VIM- 

ENALI8,  a  beautiful  droop- 
shade  tree,  ttne  leafed  and 
fragrant;  both  sorts  very 
popular.  ACACIAS  in  vari- 
ety. Montery  Pines,  Mon- 
tery  i;ypress,  Lawson's  Cy- 
press, etc.,  etc.  Orders  at- 
tended to.  Address 
Ivl-tf  M.  KING,  Nurseryman,  Oakland. 

Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


Tarn  thiiiinng  nut  my  Mi'Lhkuky  Ii.kntations  and 
will  st'U  my  surplus  tr4-('ri 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticaiileis  .S'iO  per   thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  5^35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  largo  ■\Vhitk  AND  Bi.AtK  Mulberrj'*8  are  the  beht 
uhadi;  trwB  in  tht*  Stat<*.  I  will  fit'll  well  grown  troes  of 
tlit-Ke  kiudh  from  1'^  tu  20  fet^t  high »  at  25  and  50  centH 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  fUst4'nn-rH  f<»r  tncs.     Slid  y«nir  (nlcrs  to 
IvI-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 

NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WK    '  FFKH    FOIt  SAI.K 

CHOICESEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

from  Australia.  Japan  and  Sandwich  lslan<l8.     Ramie, 
the  celebrated  ('hina  Grass.  Vegetable,  Grass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  and  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Tre<'8  etc.,  at   the 
oi.i>  sTANU.     »y"Seud  forcatalogue.""Via 
E.  £.  BIOOR£,  425  WashinRton  St.,  S.  F. 
Ivl-lmr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   lO(X),   or 
100,000,  both  at 

WBOLKSAUi  OR    BETAII,,      i-l,   Rl       i 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET  ^^'  '^    ^^ 

KATES. 

Fruits  guarantied  tnic  to  name.  My 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

OKAKOK,  LEMU.X    AND    I.IME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
FiirADK  .i\l>  OK.XAMENTAL  TREKS.        K^  ...»    ^, 

sunniiiERy,  vines  a\i> PLA.yT.f,  \j^''*^vi< 

Mfl.llEJiKY   TREES    A.\D    CUTTI.\as, 
AND    SILK    yyORM    EGGS,   ALSO     THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.     Patent 
Cirafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  mot  grafting. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  Jo  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addrv»    ICOBEKT  'W'll.I^IAMSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  l.ith  k  16th 

Sacranienio  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayi.es  k  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  SIth  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  lyOB  Gatos  Creek   2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  line  an  aesortmeut 

— OF— 

FRriT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 

TREES,  NCT  TREES,  Sl/RCBS  AND  PLANTS, 

AMERICAN,  EIROPEANAND  AVSTRAL- 

IAN  EVERGREENS,  AND 

PALM  TREES  ! 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scriibby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


HEST   VARIETIES; 

Proper    Xrainlntr,    nnd    Vlfforou*    Oroi%'th! 

We  invite  Nl'hsery.men,    Dealers  and   Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and   splendid  collection    of 

PS'UT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut.  1 
2  and  i  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Bla''k  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Ulack  Walnut,  1,  2  and  3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orderc  promptly  attended  to.     Address 

MYI.VE8TER  XEWHAI.I., 

Proprietor  Lob  Outoa  Xaracry,  $4kn  «Joae. 

Ivl-lin3m 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  K,  E  E  », 

Grape  "Vines   and   Oiittlngs. 

we  offer  a  large  lot  or  the 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  arc  long  lived  and  will  flourish  .. 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowe<l  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  us<'d  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  vcr>'  desirable  Trees  for  Hhadu  and  urnameut. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  C»lifornia,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
lliOO  to  the  trade  at  low  prices, 

Iff'WX  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.'^t 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lTl-lin3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We    are   pro. 
pared    to    fur- 


Dit^h  ftfiRNEBAL    /^ 
ASSOHTMKNT    of    ^T. 


Fruit  and  Sha<le 
Tret'8  at  as  u>w 
rates  ae  tlu-y 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  Bolic- 
|ted  from  all 
lars  Bend  for  cataloj^iie  ami  prit*-  list. 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  Cal. 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
citir  States.  All 
tret'B  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  poH«ible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
n>ade  on  Ur^e 
orders.  For  fur- 
tlier      particu- 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SACRAME.XTO,    C.VI.IFORMA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
niinu!,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wuolesalr 
ANo  KRTAIL.  A  lil>eral  re. 
duction  to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  (juanties.     We  are  determined   to 

(ilVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OCR  CUSTOMEKS. 
Among  our  stock  will  Ix?  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower.  Herb  and  Tree-  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Redand  White  Clover. 
Timothy.  Ked  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  iu 
Kentucky.  4ic.,  4:c. 

The  celebrated  Ramadell  A'ornay  Out* 

•S  per  Buahel. 

Early  Rose  and  oiher  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  kc. 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.     Address 

W.K.  STKOKG, 

lvl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 

PURPLE   POPPY, 

[Ambersler  of  Clermont. 1 

JuHt  received  and   for  sale  by 


L.    KELLOGG. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  POCND. 


New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  4S'7  Sunaome  Mt,,8nn  Frttnolaeo. 

Ivl" 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 

talile.  Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c.. 

No  317   Washington  st.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 
FltANCISCO. 


Land 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and 
Owners, 

TAKE    IVOXICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large   two   year  old 

MULBERRY  TREES 

on  hand  more  tban  for  my  own  use,  T  will  hcII  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

'WM.  M.  HAYKIR, 
lTl-3rar  Narriimevio. 


J.  P.  DA.LTON. 

DEALKR  IN 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Ev- 
g-reen 


TREES, 


Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants,  Seeils,  Bulbs,  etc. 
Depot  cor.  13th  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  Ivl-m3 

SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

2   AAA  CARTONS    .JAPANESE     ANNCALS,     SII.K 
jUUO       WORM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr       i\  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  st. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken   the  premium  at   all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

•^^^  Warranted  to  male  Butler  in  from  TJiree 
to  Fire  Mitiiites.-^t. 

It  is  Belf-cleaninp,  requires  no  scrubbing. 


100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 


For  sale  by 
lvl-2iuGuiT 


J.  L.  HUNT, 
Cor.  Battery  and  Washinxton  sin; 


1 

i 

i 
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List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Aericultural  Society.-OFFicERS;  Prcsi- 
dt-nt,  Chas.  F.  Eeed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors; 
H.  M.  Lurue,  Sacramento;  H.  E.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Kobert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  OtHcers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  E.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society. -Ofiicers; 
President,  .J.  K.  lloak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  I.add, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-Oi'- 
FiCF,K.><-PreBident,  Harman  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 
S.  F.-  Officeks:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  E.  TurubuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Bering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Or- 
FiCERs:  Geo.  P.  Loucks.  Prest.,  I  achico;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  R.G.Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Gary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallcnberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag.  Society.—  Offi- 
cers: President.  E.  Denman;  Vice  Presidents,  Lte 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
Bpected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List  notifies  subscribers  when 
their  term  expires,  the  last  figures  on  the  label  signi.y- 
ing  the  year.  We  wish  to  be  notified  at  once  if  any  er- 
rors occur  in  names  or  dates. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Oui*  Oeneral   Agrvnt  at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  I.  N.  HOAG,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agriculturul 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Sixth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting; 
for  the  same. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Herrlns, 

Our  valuable  agricultural   correspondent  during  thi 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  lor  the 
Pacific  Rorai.  Press. 
£jkHtern  XraTelllnf;  A  Kent. 

Wm.  H  MuHRAY,|ouractiveand  valuable  agent  and  cor- 
respondent, is  now  I'n  his  way  East,  and  will   look  after 
the  interests  of  our  papers  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States. 
L..  P.    McCurty, 

Is  our  live  California  travelling  agent  and  corres- 
pondent. 


Tnovis  A  Warner.  41  First  St.— Mill  Stones,  BeltinBClntli 
and  general  Mill  FurnishinR's.  Portable  Mills  all  sizes  from 
l(jto3li-in.  Nosuperiormanufactory  for  farmers  A  ranchmen. 


SoccEss  IN  Business.— Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Yoimg  menl  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  biisi 
ness  career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heild's  Bubi 
NESS  College,  located  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
•'International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  Collegi 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  bo  sent 
free  upon  api)lication.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msur 

GAS*. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Iiill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos. 
A.  Donohoc,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenbergir,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  .John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Nevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Fi-ancis<-o;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  tor  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara;  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Pctaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Cholhir-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co  's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island^  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Marys- 
viUe,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  HiJl,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville]  .J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  ,t  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City) 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes;  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Otficers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  olhce 'iOU  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  Ivl-am-r 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  AKricultural  Paper  published    In 

Oreij^on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  year,  $2.00;  six  months, 
$1.60.    Address 
8vM-tf  FA.    I^.    STINSOW.  FnblUher. 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.   17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS   BOUGHT  AIVjD  SOLI)  OIST  COIM^IISSIOTV. 


ILiOiig'sliovcs    Combination    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  orany  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tucks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  ddible  purpose  ot  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little   imiilement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

I?.  Davis'  "Wire  and  Picket  Fenee. 

Although  about  t  wo  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  St.ites 
ithin  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  GENERAL  FARM  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  isaVir- 
inia  invention,  an  d  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three 
men  can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times 
when  you  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence  ?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE 
FARM  RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  ot  the  fence  in  good 
style  within  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this 
State  and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

IVe>v  Oas  Liglit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Factory,  making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

A  iew  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 


Hay    Pi'essiS. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.  Presses  furnished  at  manufac- 
tory cost  to  parties  buying  County  or  State  Rights.  The  profiits  on  a  few  Presses  will 
pay  for  a  county  Right. 

-witthtt:!?   «fe  CO., 

17  Kew  Montgomery  Street,  (firand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


Oyerland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read-  — 
ers  rich  things  during  the  cominfj 
year. 


Terms:  —  $4.00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  S7.00; 
Five  copies,  $16.00;  Ten  copies,  J30  00; 
and  each  additional  copy,  J 3. 00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  ao 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


J 


PUBLISHED     BY 

OHN  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes.— Six  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  irsigned  hav- 
ing purchased  of  the  Pa- 
tentees. WIRTS  &  SWIFT, 
of  Hudson.  Michigan, 
their  right  to  this  mill. 
Patented  June  1'IA,  18««, 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utsh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 

FaRMFKS,       MiLLEIlS     AND 

Grain  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF  THE 
AGE  lor  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-class 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  has 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  difl'er- 
ent  kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  diflfer. 
ent  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical raauu'^r, placing  them 
in  their  different  compart- 
mentsinthemill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mustard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  superior,  large  plump  and  perfect  kernels  for  Seed  Wheat,  and  all  the 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  wheat,  is  dejiosited  in  another  compartment  By  the  use  ot  this 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  gern'ianate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possessail  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  'U,  and  'iS,  I81;!),  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  diflercnt  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  tlie  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2!>  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  '2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  saleon  favorable  terms.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
llv?l-3m  'it.  NTUAI£.  4SS  Battery  8ti-eet, Sun  Francisco. 


BAKER  &.   HAMILTCN, 

IMrOETERS    AND    DEALERS  IN 


I.MPI^EMEXTS  AXD  M ACHINFS,  PORTA. 
BI.ESTKAM   E.\«JiXF,S,  lI.i^KllVFARK, 

Would  call  the  atteiititm  of  Farmers  and  Dcalei-s  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  187(1-1871, 

CONSISTING   OF 

PIrtWB.  H«i*r4»\%'«,  Cultivators,  Horse  HoeH, 
Gail);  l'low»,*ec<ISo\ver»,  Uii' ke.ve  Oralii 
UrllK,     Hill'K   Ciil.  »ioAVers,   Hay    Cut- 
terH,    .Seed     CleanerB,    t^ri^t    1MI1I<I, 
Jliiilct    MIIlN,  Cider    Milla,  Fan 
MIIIm,  ijt:ipe  CrHsherw,  Mow- 
ers,  Reaper-i,   Headers,     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by   mail  or  Express  will   re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos-  9,  11,  13,  and  l.'j,  J  street,  Sacmmento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T  HE 

ASPHALTUM  PRESSURE  PIPE 
c  o  m:  J?  A  Tsr  ^sr , 

HAVixci    ERECTF-n  A   MAXirPACTORT" 

of  sufticient  capacity  to  supply  their  Asphaltum  Pipe  in 
large  quantities. 

Are  now  Prepared  to  Take  Oraers 

AXU  UAKE  CO.VTRACTS. 

This  Company  will  manufacture  Pipe  and  guarantee 
it  to  stand  any  pressure  required;  itis  lighter  than  iron 
pipe  and  more  durable,  it  is  not  affected  by  chemical 
action,  (^annot  corrode,  and  being  glazed  imparts  no  dis- 
agreeable  taste  to  water.  To  riiiuers  and  farmers  it  is 
invaluable;  any  body  can  put  it  down;  it  is  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  ihan  iron  pijje  and  ten  times  more  durable. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  2,  (J45  Market  street. 

(fc^  Circulars  sent  on  application.  lGv21-tf 


Swamp    Land   Reclaiiiati«ii. 

—  THE— 

California  Peat  Company, 

OWNERS  OF    THE 

Roberts'   Steam    Ditching    Machine, 

are  now  ready  to  take  contracts.    They  are  prepared  to 
construct 

Ditelies  antl  I-<evees. 

of  any  desire  d  dimensions.     Terms  easy.     Address, 
J.  B.  TOWNSEND,  636  Clay  Street. 
P.  O.  Lock  Box,  814. 
23v21-lm 


THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from   the 

OADIFOKinA.  TYPE    POUNDRY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    L.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 


1000  Farms  in  Los   Angeles   Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  ^00  square  miles  in  Sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean:  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  4.')'2  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.     Ivl-Snir 


TEAM  WANTED  TO  PUROHASE. 

A  four  or  six  horse  team  is  wanted  by  the  advertiser 
with  or  withcjut  wagon  or  gang  plow.  Required  to  he 
delivered  at  tiilroy,  Watsoiiville,  Salinas,  or  (lie  vicinity 
of  those  places.  A  party  wihliiiig  tn  wll  ;i  tram,  etc., can 
hear  of  a  purchaser  by  srnding  a  letter  .■uldressed  B  Ru- 
H.\L  Press,  containing  jjrice  and  other  particulars. 


WM.    M.    LYON. 


CHAS.    C.    BARNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  &  Son,  dealers  in    Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fruits,   Cheise, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-:imr  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


GILES   H.  OBAT.  JVMSS  M.    BITKB. 

G-RAY  &  HAVEN, 

VTTORIVE  VS  AlVD  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

in  Building  of  Pucillc  IiKiiraiice  Co.   N.   E.  corner  Call- 


J7vl6 


foi  ni.i  an     Leidc>dorM  .streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SciKNTiFic  Prkss,  feom  San  Francisco 
This  Minin;;,  Funning  and  Meclmriic  Arts  .Jour 
nal,  after  11  most  sin<;ular  absence  from  our  talilo, 
has  a<.n>in  made  its  aiipearaneo  and  id  heartily  wel- 
cotncd.  It  is  tlie  rero}.mizcd  niinirifr  orj^an  of  the 
Facitic  coast,  and  rif;lilly  so,  siticu  it  is  oondiicted 
ably  and  honestly  in  all  respect.s.  It  scorns  hum- 
liufr  and  avoids  all  merely  .speculative  commen- 
dations of  sudden  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of 
ore.i.  The  rclialiility  of  the  Press  in  all  matters 
perwininfj  to  mines  and  mining  news,  makes  it  .1 
most  desirable  paper  for  our  people  here.  Ter 
annum,  $4. — Colorado  Herald,  July  6lh. 
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Acknowledgment. — We  have  to  return 
tlianks  to  oiu-  brethren  of  tlie  Tkess  for 
tlieir  extremely  liberal  and  almost  univers- 
al compliments  to  our  new  paper — a  col- 
umn of  which  we  shall  insert  next  week. 
Subscriptions  are  still  coming  in  freely 
from  both  city  and  country,  and  from 
distant  states. 

TO  CLUBS. 

Soiul  in  yonr  subsci-iptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tiiineJ.  After  the  tirst  ton  names  have 
buen  paid  for,  others  can  ha  added  within 
Tny  reasonalde  time,  thereafter  ou  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Eural,  and  i)artly  for  Scten- 
aiFic  Press  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fiir- 
nished  when  desired. 

What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sheet.— N't/i  J't-f"  lud. 

The  first  No.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  aKricuUural  department. 

With  its    publi-shera    there   is  no  such  word  as  fail.- 

^fi.  iitMe.iifftr . 

We  believe  every  subacriber  will  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  tl»e  price  of  subscription,  %A.—[Stmora  Dem. 

It  is  a  work  which  nolfarmer  should  be  .without.— [  IV'/." 
Union. 

An  admir.ible  specimen  both  as toexecutionandcontimtfi. 
...  t.'ontains  a  lar^e  uniouiit  and  Kreat  variety  'of  attractive 
reailing  matter  and  several  excellent  ill  ustrations,— [.S>>''A:- 
ton  Ditily  /ml. 

A  larne  H>.pas:e  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore"s  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northern  States.— i£»WHn./  AfamMn. 

Any  int^lligHnt  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper, 
"  Honest,  intellisent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully Kiven  in  brhalf  of  and  ureing  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life,*' 
—1  F.itriniiK 

They  can.  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  will 
that.!    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type-  and  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal. .  .Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— i  VaUfjo  Heiordrr. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press.- [vlri;»»i«  Miner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  country.—!  I-I'tho  SUitt-^mttn. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation. -{/?^/  /Hi//  ln,Upriui/^nt. 

P.\i-iFic  HuRAL  PiiKss,  published  by'A.  T.'Dewey,  W.  B 
Ewer,  G.  H.  Strong  and  .1.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long  needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
mat  ter.  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— [P'ljaroniaH. 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  weresufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  Scientijie  Pr^*/(  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Parijir.  liuml  Pr^xn. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  tAken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  fuUow.  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  day  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  .subscrilie.— 1  i'nU'jo  f'fironi'lr. 

Dewey  A  < 'o..  puldishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  pajier  for  ,the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  \t.—[lCruntfrf,  s.  F. 

Such  a  pai»er  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
time,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I,  N.  lloag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.  -  [  Yolo 
Miif. 


New  Advertisements. 


No  quack,  indelicate  or  other  disrepiitabk  »io(ices 
tcill  be  accepted.  All  advei-ti.iemenL'i  in  this  paper 
appear  in  our  vionthly  edition  and  hound  vol- 
umes of  the  Pacific  Rnral  Press  for  Railroad 
Depots,  Steamboats,  llolels,  and  other  free  read- 
ing rooms. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stiite  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  election  of  officerR  for  the  en!t\iing  year  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such 'other  bu»negs  as  may  be 
necessary  will  be  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  in  the  Pa- 
vilion, comer  6  and  M  Streets,  Sacramento,  on  the  2"th 
of  January  1871.  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  full  attendance 
of  members  is  desired. 

CHAS.  F.  BEED,  Prcst. 

KoiiT.  Beck,  Secretary. 

Ivl-tdr 


ITALIAN    BEES. 

Arc  steadily  K&ining  in  favor  with  bee- 
keepers in  the  Eastern  idtates  and  in 
Europe.  Their  hardinesB,  greater  in- 
dustry, superior  quantity  and  quality 
of  honey  produced  by  them,  a8well  as  theirmore  peace- 
able,  disposition  while  being  handled,  make  them  doubly 
an  valuable  as  the  common  Black  Bee.  Many  thuusauds 
of  Italian  QueciiK  are  reared  and  sent  by  express  and 
mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country  annually  by  numerous 
breeders  in  the  Eastern  Statf^s,  who  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  have  as  itre  Italian  sTofK  ae  any  in  the  Tnited 
States,  and  will  sell  at  Eastern  prices.  Bee  Hives  and 
Bee  Books  for  sale.  Also,  Shade  Trees,  Mulberry  Trees 
and  Silk  Worm  Eggs,  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Circu- 
luars,    Address  J,  S.  HAS-BISON, 

3t1  Sacramento,  Cal. 


rCstED  warehouseT  I 

yg^lM  PORTERS  fc  OEALERe  ^ 


B|gEDsJ 
57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

—  ALSO — 

the  gpecial  Weetcrn  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEB. 

The  best,  must  simple   and  effective  mower  in  use. 

I»R.ICE — »a5. 

Send    for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs.      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS   E.  FINLEY,  Manager. 

Ortii'e  UULeidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  A:  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig-ht  Brahmas,  tbe  largest  and  b<«t  bred  stock  in 
America. 

— ALSO — 

Dark  Braliiiia8,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  I'olands, 

Wliite     Faced     Bla<'k   Spanish,   Golden 

Lacid  8eabriKirt    Bantams,    White 

Bantacs,  Silver   Gny  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons — Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  I'riest's. 
Pigs.-  White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EAUED  BABBITS. 


Take  Your  Choice. — Since  its  first  issue  we  have 
sent  this  paper  to  the  subscribers  of  the  farming  edition 
of  the  SciENTiFio  PiiEss.  It  we  have  th\is  transferred 
the  names  of  any  who  prefer  the  Scientific  PttKss,  we 
will  return  their  names  to  the  list  for  that  paper,  and 
»-nd  back  uumljers,  if  notihed  in  season. 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

IKhtaiii.ishei)  1k4">  hv  Wm.  M.  1'i.ant.I 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 

'Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FAltM  AND  GAKDIIX  IMI'LEMKNTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  wailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

•E^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


AddressAg 
3vl-3q83mr 


L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

pf\  f\(\f\  lioots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
^^U?'''-''-'  Plant — raised  in  California — lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  all  nec4i8sary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  i  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,    San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl-3inr  H  ayward's  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Oardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
sinsoul  FineJapaue8eTeaPlant;Eucolyptus,  or 
.\ustralian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  iK'St  varieties. 

Native  Evergreen   trees  and  shrubs,   superior 

.'oiiection.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 


English    Groosberries 


OUEEANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

KOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  sjiperin- 
tended.     Address,  A.  D.  PRVAL, 

3vl-2iutlr  Oakland. 


Tbe  now  paper  is  designed  to  meet  a  want 
which  is  much  felt  by  all  intelligent  agricultur- 
ists of  this  Coast,  where  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  old  world,  that  but  limited  appli- 
cation of  experience  gained  there  is  of  value 
here;  and  we  very  much  need  a  medium  such 
as  a  reliable  and  judiciously  conducted  agricul- 
tural journal  may  aflford  for  exchanging  and  im- 
parling information  of  observations  and  experi- 
ences which  pertain  to  our  own   circumstances. 

From  personal  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  publishers,  and  of  the  as- 
sistance to  be  employed,  we  believe  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  the  first  number  of  which  is  to  be 
issued  on  the  7th  of  January,  will  prove  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  paper  to  those  employed  in 
the  rural  industries. — Contra  Costa  Gazette. 


Mariposa,  Dec.  27th,  1870.— Messrs.  Dewey  i  Co.  Pat- 
ent Agents: — Ocnltemen: — Allow  me  herewith  to  tender 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  efficient  assistance  you 
liave  tendered  me  in  securing  my  patent  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by 
you  in  our  business  transactions. 

Very  KespectfuUy  Yours,  Jat.  E.  Palmeb. 


We  wish  to  Call 

The  Esi'ECUL  Attention  of  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
best  Patent  Gang  Plows  in  California,  to  the 

"BUTLER   PLOW," 

now  on  exhibition  at  the  Scientific  Pbess  office. 

As  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
for  their  Manufacture  or  sale  of  territory 
effected. 

For  description  of  the  PLOW,  see  article  in  the  second 
nimibi  r  of  the  KuitAL  Pbess, 

"A  Singular  Looking  Plow." 

Please  Address,  E.  P.  HICKS,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

2vl-ltr 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 


U.  S.  &  FOREIGN 


FORWARD  ! 


FORWARD 


PATENT     AGENCY, 


EST.UJLISHED  IN    IKI'iO, 

Is  now  the  principal  office  West  ot  the  Mississippi  River. 
By  long  and  faithful  attention 

Messrs.  Dewey  &.  Co., 

Have  built  uj*  an  extensive  business,  and  gaint^d  a  large 
and  successful  practice  and  experience,  which  enables 
them  to  render  greatly  superior  service  to 

Pacilic  States  Iiiventorw, 


who  can  dfpenil  upon  their  advice  regarding  the  patent- 
ability and  worth  of  their  inventions,  tlie  comMt  draw- 
ing up  of  their  specifications  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
rights  imder  firm  patents  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
law  in  case  of  infringement  by  others. 

Inventors  securing  n'ally  valuable  claims  through  our 
Agency,  will  have  our  influence  tree  in  making  the  mer- 
its of  "their  patents  widely  known  through  the  columns 
of  the  pnF.ss— the  Ixst  authority  an<l  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  matters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  first  class,  responsible  agents,  who  do  not,  for 
the  want  of  exi)erience  or  ability,  assume  false  airs  of  su- 
periority and  dignity,  nor  exact  exhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 


Circulars  of  Advice  Free. 


Our  4S  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Law.  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  otlur  desirable  information  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc..  for  inventors  and    p»tentee8. 

OiiB  Foiu-;ioN  Patent  Ciucilab  (free!  gives  informa- 
tion concerning  the  requininents  of  Foreign  (iovem- 
ments  regarding  the  granting  and  working  of  patents. 

The  Scientific  PttEss  and  the  Pacific  Rural  Prf.b8, 
both  first  class  16  page  papers,  are  published  at  $4  per 
annum  each,  by 

DEWEY    &  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  Engravers  and  Publishers^  No.  414,   Clay 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  T.  DF.WEY,  OEO.  H.  STBONO. 

W.  U.  EWEB,  JOHN   L.  BOONE. 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 

FOR    1M71. 

WILL     BE   SrECIALY   DEVOTKD  TO 

Mining,  Mechanic    Arts,  Inventions,   and 
Home  Industries  of  the  Pacific  States. 

PRINTED  ON  NEW  TYPE, 

AND  rrs 

READING  COLUMNS  INCREASED. 

AM) 

Otherwise  Improved  in  Value. 


The  success  of  our  improvements  in  1870.  and  the  re. 
duction  of  our  subscription  rates  to  $4  per  annum,  re- 
sulting in  a  large  increase  of  subscriptions,  has  induced 
us  to  make  the  above  announcement. 

OLUBS  AT  $3  PER  ANNUM 

for  each  name,  will  be  received  when  ten  or  mon^  per- 
sons co-operate  in  sending  us  their  cash  in  advance. 
Don't  hesitate.  Forward  your  own  individual  subscrip- 
tion. No  one  knows  the  real  value  of  the  Press  until 
they  read  it.  Use  your  copy  of  the  paper  to  induce 
otliers  to  subscribe,  (it  you  like  it  yourself) ,  and  in  sub- 
se<iucnt  remittance  fttr  a  club,  we  will  allow  you  the 
difference  first  paid  above  club  rates. 

DEWEY    <fe    CO.,    PoblUheri. 


[  ADVERTISEMENT.  ] 

Eamsdcirs  Nonvay  Oats. 

Beware  of  Spurious  Seed. 

Nearly  or  qnite  all  the  unfavorable  reports 
which  have  come  to  the  ear  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  these  oats,  have  been  duo 
directly  to  spurious  seed;  the  high  price 
that  the  Norway  oat  bears,  operating  as  an 
inducement  to  swindlers.  Buy  no  seed  un- 
less genuine.  See  below  from  whom  and 
how  to  get  it  inMhis  city. 
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A  CHEAP  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

We  present  oixi-  readers  to-day  with  the 
plans  of  a  neat  country  house,  adapted  for 
a  dwelling  of  rather  moderate  cost,  and 
well  suited  for  a  village  or  suburban  resi- 
dence, or  even  for  a  farm 
house,  although  it  lacks  a 
wood-house,  which,  how- 
ever, can  easily  be  added. 

In  the  interior,  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to 
architecture.  Our  farmers' 
houses  are  too  often  very 
homely,  ungainly  struc- 
tui-es,  not  at  all  inviting  to 
the  eye.  Now  we  believe 
in  making  one's  home  as 
attractive  as  possible,  with- 
oiit  going  to  great  expense. 
That  one  can  have  a  pretty 
residence,  which  he  can 
Avell  be  i^roud  of,  and  still 
without  necessarily  expend- 
ing large  sums  of  money, 
is  shown  by  the  present 
illustration.  We  propose 
giving  a  number  of  such 
designs  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  very  important  to 
secure,  in  connection  with 
a  dwelling  house,  plenty  of 
verandah  room  and  large 
and  airy  apartments  capable 
of  easy  and  complete  venti- 
lation. These  api>endages, 
besides  being  ornamental 
and  giving  relief  to  plain 
walls,  are  jileasant  as  an 
out-door  retreat  in  hot 
weather,  serve  to  keep  the 
interior  cool,  and  will  be 
found  very  convenient  also 
in  wet  seasons. 


posts.  The  dining  room  projects  from  the 
main  wall  and  is  furnished  with  a  bay  win- 
dow, where  views  can  be  had  to  the  south, 
east  and  west.  The  drawing  room,  which 
connects  with  the  dining  room  by  sliding 
doors,  also  projects,  and  is  famished  with 


furnished  with  a  fireplace.  In  the  rear  of 
the  stairs  and  opposite  the  dining  room  is 
the  kitchen,  connecting  with  main  hall  by  a 
short  passage,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a 
jjantry^one  opening  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  one   off  the  main   hall.     On  the  first 


PLANS  OF  A  CHEAP  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


down   to   the  floor,    a  warm   and   durable 
house  woiild  be  the  result. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  eleva- 
tion, that  it  is  the  intention  to  build  this 
house  of  timber,  and  frame  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  sills  of  the  frame  resting  on 
brick  or  stone  foundations, 
whichever  may  be  most 
conveniently  procured  in 
the  locality.  The  outside 
will  be  sheeted  with  one 
and  a  quarter  tongued  and 
grooved  and  upright  boards 
and  the  joints  covered  with 
inch  by  three-inch  batten. 
The  interior  can  be  finished 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  those 
who  may  build. 

There  is  no  reason  why 
oiy  farmers  should  not  have 
as  nice  and  comfortable 
dwellings  as  anybody  else. 
Of  course  we  mean  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Nor  ;s 
there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  develop  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful.  These  lit- 
tle attentions  to  ornamenta- 
tion do  not  necessarily  re- 
quire large  expenditures,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  and  jiropose  to 
show  to  a  still  further  ex- 
tent. 

There  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  matter. 
A  farmer's  house  now  is  apt 
to  be  a  very  unwelcome  look- 
ing edifice,  a  sort  of  a  box 
in  which  to  stow  himself  and 
family  away,  without  much 
regard  to  the  looks  of  the 
box  or  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants. 


CHAMBER     FLOOR. 


GROUND     PLAN. 


As  the  accompanying  design  was  pre- 
pared for  a  country  house,  all  these  con- 
venient arrangements  have  received  partic- 
tilar  attention,  at  the  same  time  that 
economy  in  construction  has  been  kept  in 
view.  By  referring  to  the  drawings,  itwill 
be  seen  that  the  house  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  and  airy  verandah,  the 
roof  of  which  is  sup2iorted  by  light  lattice 


a  bay  window  similar  to  that  in  the  dining 
room,  looking  north,  south  and  west. 
These  rooms  are  each  IG  feet  wide  and  18 
feet  long,  and  furnished  with  fire-places. 
To  the  right  of  these  rooms  is  a  sjiacious 
hall,  nine  feet  wide,  runhing  right  through 
the  house  from  back  to  front,  in  which  are 
placed  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms. 
Opposite  the  drawing  room  is   the   library 


floor — the  chamber  floor — there  are 
five  bed  rooms,  and  a  dressing  room 
connecting  with  the  best  bed   room, 
and  three  wardrobes.   The  three  prin- 
cijial  bed  rooms  arc  provided  with 
fire    places.       Although    the    upper 
story  is  termed  a  half  one,  the  bed 
room  ceilings  are  ten  feet   high,  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  slope  appears 
in  the  rooms. 
The  exterior  will  have  a  very  pretty 
appearance,  broken  up  as   it  is  with   pro- 
jections, bay  windows,  verandah  and  steep- 
pitched  roof.     Such  a  house,  though  com- 
modious and  ornamental,  need  not  be  an 
exi^ensive  one.      If    i)ropcrly  built  with 
timber  and  placed   on  a  brick   foundation, 
it  would  last  for  many  years,  and  if  due  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  selection  of  seasoned 
lumber    and   the  walls   properly  plastered 


MiBAGE  AT  Saceamento. — This  morn- 
ng,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  entire  bay  of  Sui- 
sun  was  portrayed  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness against  the  heavens,  and  persons  who 
came  down  by  the  Valley  train  from  Fol- 
som  were  regaled  with  the  beautiful  sight. 
The  shores  of  the  bay  were  as  visible  as 
the  objects  at  their  feet,  and  a  steamer  and 
several  sailing  craft  were  depicted  Avith  a 
di.stinctness  almost  startling,  the  color  of 
tlie  soil  and  the  indications  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay  being  quite  as  distinguishable  as 
though  the  beholder  stood  on  the  hills  of 
Montezuma  overlooking  the  whole  scene. 
Mount  Diablo,  seemingly  more  grand  than 
usual,  formed  a  beautiful  back-ground  for 
the  picture,  and  towered  ujjward  until  its 
summit  was  lost  from  sight  among  the 
clouds.  All  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
grandest  of  sights. — Sac.  Bee, 
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llECHANICAL     PROGRESS. 

Boring  Machines  at  Mount  Cenis. — Prof. 
Austed  says  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a 
■tt-orkman  connect  an  elaf  tic  tube  of  half  an 
inch  diameter  with  one  of  those  machines, 
and  watch  the  result  when  a  tajj  is  turned. 
A  piston-rod,  ina  short  cylinder,  immediate- 
ly Hies  backwards  and  fonvards  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  regulated  by  a  small  but 
rather  heavy  fly-wheel.  Immediately  a  pon- 
derous chisel,  (5  or  7  feet  long  and  more  than 
an  inch'in  diameter,  is  set  in  motion,  and 
strikes  a  succession  of  heavy  blows  against 
the  stone.  Each  time  that  the  chisel  strikes 
it  is  withdrawn  a  little  way,  slightly  turned, 
and  immediatelj'  strikes  again  in  the  same 
hole.  The  stone  experimented  upon  being 
of  the  hardest  and  toughest  kind,  the  effect 
is  not  seen  for  several  strokes;  but  witliiu 
two  minutes,  a  steel  chisel  was  completely- 
blunted,  and  there  was  a  hole  two  inches 
deep  in  the  mass  of  (juartzite.  '  Holes  are 
bored  in  this  way  in  an  hour  that  would 
formerly  have  taken  a  day.  The  machines 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  can  easily  be 
moved  where  needed.  As  many  as  seven- 
teen are  at  work  together  in  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  As  the  i)ower  is  comjoressed  air, 
they  not  only  add  no  heat  to  the  interior, 
but  render  it  cooler  by  the  absorption  of 
heat  during  expansion.  The  air,  when  it  es- 
capes, is  available  for  ventilation.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  carry  steaniataliigh 
pressure  through  pipes  fonr  miles  long,  but 
little  diminution  of  force  is  experienced  in 
working  with  the  air,  although  all  the  en- 
gines and  condensers,  as  well  as  the  cylin- 
ders for  storing  the  air,  are  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  ttinnel.  The  lengtli  of  pipe 
at  i)resent  on  the  Piedmont  side  is  four  and 
and  one  fourth  miles.  The  pressure  of  air 
commonly  employed  is  six  and  a  half  at- 
mospheres, or  nearly  100  ttjs.  on  thescjuare 
inch. — Sci.  American. 


Locomotives  fok  Canada. — The  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works  have  a  contract 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canathi 
to  supply  that  company  with  thirty-two 
locomotives.  Sixteen  have  been  already 
shipped,  this  week  seven  more  were  sent, 
and  the  remaining  nine  will  follow  this 
month.  The  engines  have  cylinders  six- 
teen by  twenty -four  inches.  The  driving 
wheels  are  live  and  one-half  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  fire  boxes  are  built  of  steel,  and 
everything  about  them  is  composed  of  the 
very  best  material.  They  have  a  railing  a 
few  inches  high  around  tlie  top  of  the 
tender,  and  the  l>ell,  which  is  on  the  for- 
ward platform,  is  kept  incessantly  ringing 
when  the  engine  is  in  motion  by  its  being 
connected  with  the  eccentrics. — Chicago 
K.  R.  Gazelle. 


Wood-Sawing  Mac:hine. — A  machine  re- 
cently designed  in  Minnesota,  more  i)artic- 
ularly  for  railroad  work,  is  thus  described 
by  a  local  paper:  "It  consists  of  two  saws 
so  jjlaced  that  two  cuts  can  be  made  at 
once.  The  wood  is  fed  to  these  as  grain  is 
fed  into  a  threshing  machine,  and  after  be- 
ing sawed  is  can-icd  away  by  an  elevator, 
like  the  threshed  straw.  The  machinery 
is  propelled  by  an  eight-horse  ])ower  en- 
gine. The  whole ajjparatus,  engine,  boiler, 
saws  and  elevator,  is  built  upon  aplatform, 
and  enclosed  like  a  box-car,  in  convenient 
compass  to  be  loaded  upon  a  flat-car,  and 
shipped  from  station  to'  station.  With  a 
little  change,  trucks  can  be  idaced  under- 
neath like  a  pile-driving  car,  and  then  it 
can  be  moved  upon  the  track  as  a  separate 
car.  In  ten  hours  it  can  prejiare  from  'JO 
to  100  cords  easily.  It  requires  nine  men 
to  work  it,  feed  and  take  care  of  the  wood." 


Gas  PiEiFicATioN—  St.  John  k  Cakt- 
WKiGHT. — The  above  named  parties  j)reparo 
a  composition  for  gas  ijurification  from  the 
Staten  Island  iron  ore,  a  natural  product 
which  is  found  to  combine  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  gas  iiurLfler  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  is  a  nearly  pure  limonite,  highly 
porous  and  granular.  Pvof.  H.  Wurtz  sets 
forth  the  importance  of  the  improvement 
in  the  Gas  Lhjhl  Journal,  and  adds: — "The 
patented  device  of  these  gentlemen,  also, 
for  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  mass, 
irilhoitl  iiilroiliicbiy  atty  inert  mailer,  by  us- 
ing waste  borings  and  turnings  of  iron  for 
this  purpose,  (instead  of  sawdust,  straw, 
etc.,  as  in  European  practice,)  is  highly 
ingenious  and  valuable.  The  metallic  iron 
thus  introduced  is  useful  from  the  start, 
and  is  gradual]/  converted  into  a  highly 
acti^'e  hydrated  oxide,  so  that  the  imi)rove- 
ment  of  tlie  new  composition  by  use,  is  of 
the  most  marked  character.  Evei-y  time  it 
is  u.sed,  after  revivification,  until  too 
lieavily  charged  with  suljjhur,  it  iwjiroves 
ht  2ioa-cr  'MxiX  e)idioa)icc.  (We  shall  very 
shortly  lay  before  the  ])ublic  some  marvel- 
ous facts  under  this  head. )  A  more  strik- 
ing example  of  the  "killing  of  two  birds 
with  one  stone,"  has  rarely  occurred  in  the 
history  of  human  invention;  and  it  is  one 
of  those  apijlications  which,  from  their 
simplicity,  excite  wonder  that  they  "  never 
were  thought  of  before." 


"Feet"  Machines,  for  Cutting  Pat- 
terns.— The  London  Mechanics'  Mayazine 
descriV)es  specimens  shown  at  the  Work- 
men's Exhibition.  "They  are  very  simi)le 
in  construction;  they  consist  of  a  tjible 
ujion  four  legs,  with  a  cross-bar  to  carry 
the  treadle  or  foot-rest,  and  which  has  a 
strip  of  vulcanized  rubber  attached  to  it 
for  connecting  the  lower  end  of  the  saw. 
This  saw  then  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
table,  and  is  fastened  at  its  upper  end  to 
another  <dastic  strip,  which  is  suspended 
from  an  arm  springing  over  to  the  front 
from  the  back  of  the  table.  The  motion  is 
obtained  from  the  movements  of  the  treadle 
by  the  foot,  with  a  small  amount  of  labor, 
the  upper  elastic  strip  being  strained  to  a 
pressure  of  about  30  pounds  in  first  set- 
ting the  saw;  the  rebound  of  tlic  saw  is 
easy,  so  that  the  fatigue  of  the  foot  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum." 


Connecticut  Manufactures. — We  se- 
lect the  following  from  the  January  "Notes" 
of  the  Mannfaclurer  and  Builder:  The 
shops  of  the  Colt  Firearms  Co.  at  Hartford 
are  now  runniug  on  the  Gatling  gun,  ujion 
which  Mr.  George  Kinne  has  made  inijMJr- 
tant  improvements.  One  of  these  is  the 
mounting  it  upon  a  turn  table  which  gives 
it  command  of  a  range  of  15";  and  he  has 
moreover  added  an  automatic  ari-angement 
which  gives  it  at  will  a  continual  change  of 
range  by  the  simple  turning  of  the  crank 
used  to  discharge  it.  The  Weed  Sewing- 
Machine  Works,  adjacent  to  the  above,  em- 
ploy 200  hanils  and  turn  out  170  finished 
machines  daily.  The  buildings  are  soon  to 
be  enlarged.  The  various  parts  of  this 
machine  are  made  by  special  machinery. 
The  Cheney  Silk  Works  in  Hartf<jrd,  and 
in  Manchester,  eight  miles  distant,  cover 
two  and  a  half  acres,  and  employ  1,000 
persons,  mostly  women.  They  consume 
200  pounds  daily  of  raw  material,  and  i)ro- 
duce  silks  of  such  excellence  that  A.  T. 
Stewart,  "the  shrewdest  merchant  in  Amer- 
ica," contracts  for  their  entii-e  product. 

Amerk.an  Russia  Iron. — We  clip  the 
following  from  the  Philadelphia  Cor.  of 
the  Iron  Afje  Jan.  5th:  "As  is  well  known 
to  the  trade,  the  secret  of  manufacturing 
an  article  of  sheet  iron  possessing  the 
qualities  and  finish  of  Russia  iron  has 
never  been  successfully  attained  here  or  in 
England.  We  have,  it  is  true,  imitations 
which,  while  to  the  eye  nearly  as  good,  do 
not  possess  the  durability  for  which  the 
Russia  iron  has  been  so  celel)rated.  A 
firm  in  this  city  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  method  of  manufacturing  an  article 
fully  e(iual  to  the  best  Russia  iron  without 
the  use  of  acids,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing that  of  our  ordinary  sheet.  We  are 
promised  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
process." 

Rubber  Tires  for  Railway  Wheels. 
An  English  patent  has  been  taken  out  "f(jr 
the  adaptation  and  ajiplication  of  vulcan- 
ized india-rubber  bands  to  the  tyres  of  lo- 
comotive and  railway  wheels  generally. 
For  this  jjurpose  is  employed  a  strong 
endless  band  of  rubber,  of  the  width  of  the 
tyre  of  the  wheel  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  flange  to  the  outer  face,  and  of  such  a 
thickness  as  will  be  regulatinl  by  the 
weight  of  the  carriage,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  two  inches  thick  when  in  jiosition. 
The  diameter  of  the  band  should  be  so 
much  Ic^ss  than  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
as  to  recpiire  considerable  force  to  stretch 
it  to  the  circumference.  The  inner  side  of 
the  band  is  previously  coated  over  with  ce- 
ment, l)y  which  it  is  secured  in  its  place. 
Segmental  pieces  of  tough  wood  or  metal 
aresecui-ed  to  the  outer  face  of  the  tyre  so 
as  to  confine  the  band  laterally." 

New  Mail  Lock. — They  are  now  mak- 
ing at  Colt's  factory  a  new  patent  lock  for 
the  United  States  mail  bags.  When  fast- 
ened, a  numbered  plate  of  glass  covers  the 
keyhole,  and  tliis  glass  has  to  be  broken 
before  tlie  bag  can  be  unlocked  or  the  lock 
tampered  with.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
conq)lete  lock  ever  invented.  Five  thou- 
sand of  Ihem  have  been  ordered  by  the 
1  Post  Oflice  Department.  —Iron  Age. 
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Cause  of  the  Motion  of  Glaciers. — J. 
Croll,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scot- 
land, contributes  an  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  in 
which,  after  noting  the  fact  that  the  ice  of 
a  glacier,  though  solid,  nevertheless  be- 
haves in  some  respects  like  a  i)lastic  sub- 
stance, he  shows  that  it  shear.<i  as  it  de- 
scends, in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that 
some  other  force  in  addition  to  gravitation 
must  be  in  action,  that  alone  being  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena.  What, 
then,  is  that  force  ?  It  is  found  that  the 
rate  of  descent  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  which  the  glacier  receives.  But  in 
what  way  do(>s  the  heat  aid  gravitation? 
We  quote:  "  There  seems  to  be  but  one  ex- 
jjlanation  (and  it  is  a  very  obvious  one) , 
viz:  that  the  motion  of  the  glacier  is  molec- 
ular. The  ice  descends  molecule  by  mole- 
cule. The  ice  of  a  glacier  is  in  the  hard 
crystalline  state,  but  it  does  not  descend  in 
this  state.  Gravitation  is  a  constantly  act- 
ing force;  if  a  isarticle  of  the  ice  lose  its 
shearing-force,  though  V»ut  for  the  moment, 
it  will  descend  by  its  weight  alone.  But  a 
particle  of  the  ice  will  lose  its  shearing- 
force  for  a  moment  if  the  jjarticle  loses  its 
crystalline  state  for  tlie  moment.  The 
passage  of  heat  through  ice,  whether  by 
conduction  or  by  radiation,  in  all  proba- 
bility is  a  molecular  process;  that  is,  the 
form  of  energy  termed  heat  is  transmittcnl 
fi-om  molecule  to  molecule  of  the  ice.  A 
particle  takes  the  energy  from  its  neighbor, 
A,  on  the  one  side,  and  hands  it  over  to  its 
neighbor,  B,  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
the  jiarticle  must  be  in  a  diS'erent  state  at 
the  moment  it  is  in  possession  of  the  ener- 
gy from  what  it  was  before  it  received  it 
from  A,  and  from  Avhat  it  will  be  after  it 
has  handed  it  over  to  B.  Before  it  became 
possessed  of  the  energy,  it  was  in  the  ci-j-s- 
talline  state — it  was  ice;  and  after  it  loses 
possession  of  the  energy  it  will  be  ice;  but 
at  the  moment  that  it  is  in  possession  of 
the  passing  energy  is  it  in  the  crystalline 
or  icy  stiite?  If  we  assume  that  it  is  not, 
but  that  in  becoming  possessed  of  th»  energy 
it  loses  its  crystalline  form  and  for  the  mo- 
ment becomes  water,  all  our  difiiculties  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  motion  of  glaciers 
are  removed." 


Platinum  Fusible  with  the  Cosimon 
Blowpipe. — W.  Skey,  of  the  New  Zealand 
Geological  Survey,  finds  that  if  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  be  guarded  against, 
jdatinum  can  be  fused  with  an  ordinary 
blow])ipe  blast  through  a  candle  flame.  He 
substitutes,  for  the  metallic  nozzle,  a  tube 
of  clay  or  gla.ss.  We  (juote  him  from  the 
Chi'-nical  Neirx: — "By  this  means,  fine  ])lafi- 
num  points  were  fused  in  m\  unmistakable 
manner  to  beads.  The  blast  was  that  ordi- 
nai-ily  used  in  the  laboratory  Ijy  the  use  of 
the  hydrostatic  blowijijie,  the  flame  being 
that  of  a  stearine  candle.  As  it  might  ho. 
urged  that,  i)erliai)s,  the  platinum  I  treat<>d 
might  contain  an  admixture  of  more  fusi- 
ble metal,  and  that  its  melting-point  might 
tlius  be  reduced,  I  jiropared  some  of  the 
platinum  for  special  trial,  which  was  abso- 
lutely free  from  such  fusible  metals.  As 
the  fusing  j)oint  of  i)latinum  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  i-VJIi  F.,  we  must,  from  the 
above  experiment,  conclude,  that  if  proper 
I)recautions  are  taken  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  bj'  conduction,  this  high  temperature 
can  be  produced  by  the  ordinai-y  blowpi{)e 
operating  upon  flames  of  this  descrijjtion." 


Different  Alcohols.— In  an  article  on 
the  alcohol  of  wine  bj'  Dr.  Rabateau,  in 
the  Union  Medicale,  we  find  the  following: 
— "Two  imi)ortant  alcohols  are  to  bo  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  fortification  of 
wine  (vinage) — the  amy  lie,  which  is  very 
toxic,  and  forms  the  major  part  of  the 
residuum  of  brandy  made  from  fecula  and 
beet-root,  and  is  found  in  that  of  brandy 
made  from  grapes,  ajiples,  etc.  [eau  de  vie 
de  marc) ,  but  not  at  all,  or  in  imponderable 
traces,  in  that  ma<le  from  wine;  and  the 
bu'i/lic,  less  toxic  than  the  former,  but  still 
slightly  so,  which  was  discovered  by  Wurtz 
in  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  fruits  {fan  de  rie  de  itiarc) ,  and 
produced  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
fermentation  of  the  molasses  of  beet  root. 
The  partizans  of  alcoholization  of  wine 
jn-etend  that  that  of  potatoes  and  beet-root, 
which  are  now  articles  of  commerce,  are 
as  ])ure  as  that  of  wine,  and  contain  neith- 
er butylic  nor  amylic  alcohol.  This  is  a 
mistake;  for  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to 
purify  tlie  spirits  of  fecula  and  beet-root 
from  these  butylic  and  amylic  alcohols." 


The  Geographx  of  the  Sea  Bed.— This 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Capt.  S. 
Psborn,  R.  N.,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geograijhical  Society.  We  quote 
from  a  notice  in  Nalure:  "It  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean  does  not  reach  3,000 
fathoms  in  any  part  where  telegraphic  linos 
have  deen  laid.  The  bed  of  the  North  At- 
lantic consists  of  two  valleys,  the  eastern 
extending  from  10'  to  30  ,  the  Western 
from  '30  to  '50  West  longitude.  The  ex- 
treme dei)th  of  the  eastern  valley  is  under 
13,000  feet,  which  is  less  than  the  altitude 
of  Monte  Rosa.  This  valley  has  been 
traced  southward  to  the  etiuator.  It  is 
separated  from  the  western  valley  by  aridge 
in  '  30  West  long. ,  in  which  the  average 
depth  is  only  1,600  fathoms.  This  ridge 
terminates  to  the  north  in  Iceland,  and 
soutliward  at  the  Azores,  so  that  it  is  vol- 
canic in  its  character  at  both  extremities. 
Its  extreme  breadth  apjiears  to  be  under 
500  miles,  and  the  Atlantic  deepens  from 
it  on  both  sides.  Explorations  carried  on 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  showed  similar  uniformity 
in  the  level  of  the  8ea-l)ottom;  and  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  arrived  at  by  Capt.  Osbom 
were  that  in  the  deep  sea  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  bare  rock,  and  that  there  are  no 
rough  ridges,  canons,  or  abrupt  chasms. 
Moreover,  that  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea  is 
not  aflected  by  currents  or  streams,  even  by 
those  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Gulf  Stream; 
but  that  it  rather  resembles  the  prairies  or 
the  pampas  of  the  American  continent, 
and  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  sort  of 
ooze  or  mud,  the  debris  of  the  lower  forms 
of  organic  life." 

Glaciers,  not  Icebergs. — Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana  has  an  article  in  Sillimaji's  Journal  on 
the  question  whether  the  glacial  era  in 
Central  New  England  was  an  era  of  glaciers 
or  of  icebergs.  American  geologists  are  di- 
vided in  opinion.  We  give  the  conclusion: 
"The  fiu'ts  show,  beyond  question,  that  in 
the  Glacial  era  the  transported  blocks  came 
from  the  comparativelj'  low  regions,  in  the 
very  bottom  of  the  supposed  Iceberg  sea, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  New  Haven,  instead 
of  from  distant  and  elevated  heights  to  the 
northea-st  and  nortliwest;  and  this  was  true 
of  all  the  drift  material.  The  observations 
of  others  over  New  Enghmd,  as  well  as 
those  I  have  made  over  Connecticut,  sus- 
tain the  conclusion  that  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  unstratified  drift  has  not  come  from 
remote  points,  but  has  been  shoved  south- 
ward by  some  agent  that  could  gather  it  uj) 
over  the  breadth  of  the  land  and  bear  it  on- 
ward to  drop  It  after  a  few  miles,  or  scores 
of  miles  of  transportation.  All  this  is  evi- 
dently entirely  imjiossible  work  for  ice- 
bergs. Since,  then,  icebergs  cannot  pick 
up  mas.ses  tons  in  weight  from  the  bottom 
of  a  sea,  or  give  a  general  movement  south- 
ward to  the  leose  material  of  the  surface; 
neither  can  produce  the  abrasion  observed 
over  the  rocks  under  its  various  conditions; 
and  inasmuch  as  all  direct  evidence  of  the 
submergence  of  the  land  required  for  an 
iceberg  sea  over  New  England  fails,  the 
conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  icebergs 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drift  of  the  New 
Haven  region,  in  the  Connecticut  valley; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Glacial  era  in  C!eii- 
tral  New  England  was  a  Glacier  era." 

Geological  Survey  of  California. — 
The  fir.st  volume  of  the  Ornithologj',  soon 
to  be  issued,  is  a  royal  octavo  of  592  pages, 
containing  662  cuts.  The  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arl.i  speaks  thus  of  it:  "This 
admirable  report  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
similar  work  on  Ornithology  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  if  not  in  Europe, 
and  does  great  honor  both  to  the  State  of 
California  and  the  otticers  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  first  volume  contains  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  land  birds  hitherto 
found  in  the  region  north  of  Mexico  and 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountiins.  Each  genus 
is  illustrated  by  a  reduced  full  lengtli  cut 
of  one  of  the  species,  and  by  natural  size 
cuts  of  the  wing,  tail,  bill,  and  foot,  which 
will  render  it  very  easy  for  any  one  to 
recognize  each  genus,  while  nearly  all  the 
species  are  illu.strated  by  full  size  cuts  of 
the  heiuls,  often  of  Ijoth  male  and  female. 
The  cuts  are  nearly  all  original  and  have 
been  drawn  and  engraved  with  great  care 
and  skill.  The  cuts  are,  in  our  estimation, 
superior  both  in  accuracy  and  beauty  to 
any  hitherto  published  in  any  work  on  or- 
nithology, and  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  highly  colored,  but  often  coarse 
and  inaccurate,  lithographs,  so  often  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  ornithological  works." 
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.ORRESPONDENCE. 


Bound  East. 
Omaha  to  Chicago. 

Written  for  the  Pbess. 

The  traveler  who  intends  going  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago  may  find  himself  in- 
volved in  a  puzzling  predicament,  rather 
similar  to  that  in  which  a  famous  English 
wit  was  once  j^laced.  No  doubt  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  story,  but  yet  I'll  risk  re- 
locating it.  The  gentlemen  referred  to, 
while  musing  in  a  grave-yard,  found  the 
following  inscription  on  a  tomb-stone: 

stranger,  reflect,  while  you  pass  by; 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I : 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be; 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 

'After  reflecting,  the  wit  added  these  lines: 

To  follow  you,  I'm  not  content. 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went. 

In  a  similar  manner,  I  was  rather  troubled 
haw  to  get  to  Chicago,  for  there  are  three 
roads,  making  the  connection ,  to  chose  from, 
vfe:  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the 
Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River.  I  pon- 
dered over  the  matter,  questioned  every 
one  who  had  tried  either  route,  and  finally 
made  uj)  my  mind.  My  experience  then 
and  since  has  confirmed  mc  in  the  belief 
that  I  went  the  best  way. 
The  Burlington  Route 

Isthe  one  I  selected.  I  found 
that  the  road  was  well  built  and 
passed  through  fine  scenery  and 
by  points  which  one  wishes 
to  see,  that  the  cars  were  of 
the  most  comfortable  descrip- 
tion, the  employees  attentive  and 
polite,  and  the  time  reduced  to 
a  mininnmi  with  due  regard  to 
safety.  The  road  runs  in  quite 
a  direct  line,  the  road  bed  is 
excellent,  the  iron,  the  heaviest 
in  use  in  America,  weighing  65 
ft)s.  to  the  yard,  and  there  be- 
ing a  double  track  part  of  the 
way.  The  passenger  cars  are 
sumptuous, — ^  Pullman  Palace 
Drawing  Eoom,  Sleejjing  and 
Hotel  Cars,  Saloon  Smoking  and 
Passenger  Coaches,  and  Pullman 
baggage  cars, — yet  the  prices 
are  not  higher  than  else 
where.  The  passenger  cars  are 
furnished  with  Miller's  jjatent  couple  and 
buffer,  are  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with 
hot  (dr.  The  sleeping  cars  have  Baker's 
patent  car  warmer  and  other  improvements. 
Even  the  second-class  cars  have  cushioned 
seats  and  run  through  on  exjiress  trains. 

The  country  passed  through  is  delight- 
ful. We  first  ride  for  20  miles  on 
the  Missoiiri  Bottom,  formed  by  river  de- 
posits. Then  we  rise  up,  riding  over  roll- 
ing prairies  and  crossing  numerous  streams 
skirted  with  ti-ees.  Herds  of  cattle,  from 
Texas,  graze  alongside  of  the  track.  At 
Glenwood  we  see  the  Soldiers'  Orjohan  Asy- 
lum, and  in  this  vicinity  hedges  of  Osage 
Orange  are  frequent.  At  Eed  Oak  we  con- 
nect with  the  train  from  Nebraska  City, 
from  Kansas  City  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
even.  Our  road  ascends  gradually  iip  to 
Creston,  about  80  miles  from  the  Missouri 
lliver,  and  thence  we  have  a  descending 
grade  to  the  Mississipin,  at  Burlington.  As 
we  continue  on,  better  country  is  found, 
better  villages  are  seen.  Near  Ottumwa 
we  cross  the  Des  Moines  Eiver,  and  near 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  Skunk, — euphonious 
stream.  As  we  approach  the  Mississippi 
we  view  fine  vineyards,  and  finally,  after 
having  crossed  the  whole  width  of  fertile 
Iowa,  we  reach  the  Father  of  Waters  at 
Burlington. 

Here  we  roll  into  Illinois  over  the  great 
iron  bi-idge,  which  sjoans  the  MississiiJi^i. 
This  splendid  structure  rests  on  nine  piers, 
is  2,200  feet  long,  and  has  a  draw  3C0  feet 
long  opened  and  shut  by  steam  power.  In 
two  hours  we  come  to  Galesburg,  a  great 
railroad  center  and  manufactiiring  site. 
We  now  come  into  the-garden  spot  of  Illi- 
nois, which  extends  along  for  a  width  of 
150  miles,  is  dotted  with  tine  villages  and 
handsome  country  seats,  is  covered  in  sum- 
mer with  waving  oceans  of  grains.  Over 
the  flat  prairie,  with  the  richest  of  soil 
and  the  best  of  cultivation,  we  rush  along, 
seeing  new  beauties  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing every  moment.  At  Aurora  we  find 
a  new  town  which  is  old  in  wisdom.     Here 


is  a  schoolhouse  which  cost  $80,000.  Near 
Chicago  we  pass  through  the  charming 
euburban  town  of  Eiverside,  and  finally, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  lake  and  city,  we 
arrive  at  our  destination.  w.  h.  m. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin  County. 
Fine  Ranches. 

[Continued  from  page  35.] 

Mr.  Dodge  is  also  the  projorietor  of  550 
acres  of  fine  land  at  the  same  place,  all  of 
which  is  under  cultivation.  He  has  a 
vineyard  of  50  acres,  and  proposes  to  set 
50  acres  more  of  vines  this  year.  He  har- 
vested 250  acres  of  wheat  and  40  acres  of 
barley  last  year. 

Mr.  Shippee,  of  the  firm  of  Shippee, 
McKee  &  Co.,  has  one  of  the  finest  ranches 
in  the  country.  It  is  situated  five  miles 
north  from  the  city,  on  the  Calaveras  river, 
and  comprises  600  acres.  The  river  is  on  the 
east  or  upper  side,  and  the  Cherokee  Lane 
Gravel  Eoad  runs  through  its  center.  The 
ranch  consists  entirely  of  bottom  land  and 
can  be  irrigated  at  any  and  all  seasons.  At 
the  season  of  the  drought,  it  was  irrigated 
and  produced  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  two  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  of  oat 
hay.  Last  year  it  was  again  irrigated  and 
the  grain  sown  in  January  and  February, 
produced  35  to  40  biishels  of  wheat,  40  to 
50  bushels   of  barley,  50  to  75   bushels   of 


burned  out,  starting  agiiin  withoiit  a  cent. 
Nearly  all  of  the  princij^al  tanneries  in  this 
State  are  now  owned  and  run  by  many  who 
first  learned  the  trade  of  Mr.  W. 

Lane's  grist-mill  cost  about  $50,000,  and 
is  owned  by  E.  B.  Lane.  It  contains  six 
run  of  burrs,  is  run  by  a  steam  engine 
with  18-in.  cylinder  and  36-in.  stroke,  has 
two  boilers,  52  inches  in  diameter  and  16 
feet  long,  containing  46  4-in.  tubes.  Its 
capacity  is  240  barells  per  day.  They  run 
only  190  days  on  the  average  per  annum, 
and  made  last  year  14,000  barells  of  flour. 
They  consume  about  600  tons  of  coal  per 
annum. 

The  State  Insane  Asylum,  (G.  A.  Shurt- 
left;  M.  D.,  Supt.,  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  and  J. 
Titus,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physicians,)  on 
the  first  of  January,  1871,  contained  1,060 
patients — 766  males  and  294  females. 

Grapes  and  Wine. 

Among  the  licst  varieties  grown  here  for 
market  are  the  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Malvania,  Black  Prince,  Black  Ferara, 
Eeine  de  Nice,  White  Muscat  of  Alexa-n 
dria.  Black  Morocco,  Madeline,  and  Chas- 
selas-Fontainbleau.  For  wine,  the  White 
Tokay,  Chasselaa-Fontainbleau,  White  Fon- 
tignan.  Moselle,  Chassclas-Musque,  Red 
Fontignan,  Black  Burgundy,  Zinfindel  and 
Black  Malvason. 

For  port  and  sherry,  for  which  this 
county  is  peculiarly  adapted,  the  California 
grape  is  used.  All  the  premiums  given  by 
the  Horticultural,  Agricultural  and  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  of  San  Francisco,  and  by 
the  State  Agricultiiral  Society,  were  for 
sherry  made  near   Stockton.     The  climate 
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oats  and  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.  He  has  this  season  about  350  acres 
in  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  about  150  acres 
in  meadow  for  hay  and  the  balance  in  pas- 
tures, orchards,  etc. 

His  stock  consists  of  fine  horn  stock  and 
Essex  and  Sulfolk  hogs,  while  his  horses 
are  among  the  best  of  trotters.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  brood  mares 
"Lady  Fine"  and  "Lady  Mc,"  and  several 
of  the  Belmont  and  Blackhawk  stock.  He 
claims  to  have  20  of  the  best  trotting  colts 
in  the  coianty.  He  also  owns  the  young 
horse  "Tidal  Wave,"  and  the  "American 
Boy."  For  one  of  his  colts  he  has  been  of- 
fered .f  1,000;  this  colt  has  trotted  in  the 
forties.  His  motto  is  the  best  or  none.  He 
says  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good  horse 
than  it  does  a  poor  one. 

Fine  Poultey. — I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  finest  lot  of  poultry,  a  few  days 
since,  that  I  think  there  is  in  the  State. 
They  are  of  the  "Light  Brahma"  breed, 
imi)orted  from  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York,  by  John  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  of  Stockton. 
Stockton  IVIanufactures. 

The  Pacific  Tannery,  Kullman,  Wagner 
&  Co.,  makes  a  specialty  of  sole,  harness 
and  upper  leather.  Here  twenty-five  men 
are  regularly  emidoyed,  and  when  working 
to  their  full  capacity  they  turn  out  2,000 
sides  per  month;  now,  however,  only  about 
1,200.  The  annual  production  is  from 
20,000  to  24,000  sides. 

Wagner  &  Harrison's  tannery,  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  insane  asylum,  is  doing 
a  fair  business  in  a  small  way,  working  at 
present  five  men.  Of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wagner, 
one  of  the  proprietors,  especial  mention  is 
merited,  he  being  the  jiioneer  on  the  coast 
in  this  business.  He  started  here  first  in 
the  year  1852,  and  has  been  several  times 


is  so  warm  that  all  the  varieties  ripen  to 
perfection.  The  California,  Black  Prince 
and  Zinfindel,  will  produce  from  eight  to 
twelve  tons  to  the  acre,  on  vines  eight  and 
ten  years  old,  and  in  some  seasons  even 
more  have  been  raised.  As  high  as  $500 
for  California,  .$1,500  for  Black  Prince,  i^er 
acre,  has  been  realized  here;  the  grapes  be- 
ing shipi^ed  to  San  Francisco. 

For  raisins,  the  White  Malaga  and  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  are  used,  and  make 
raisins  as  good  as  the  imported.  The 
Filler  Zagos  is  too  soft,  and  rots  in  many 
localities. 

Ranches— Stock. 

William  L.  Overhiser's  ranch,  of  800 
acres,  is  situated  four  miles  northeast  from 
Stockton,  on  the  Waterloo  gi-avel  road.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  its  soil 
is  in  as  fine  condition  at  this  writing  as 
many  I  have  visited  in  better  seasons,  i.  e. 
for  rain,  less  than  three  inches  having  fallen 
yet.  He  will  farm  about  400  acres  in  bar- 
ley this  year — his  2)rincipal  product  in  ce- 
reals. 

His  fine  stock  consists  of  about  100 
head  of  horses  and  mules,  about  30  head 
of  fine  cattle,  and  about  2,500  head  of  thor- 
oughbred sheej),  and  will  have  600  head  of 
Spanish  Merino  bucks  for  sale  this  season. 
This  band  of  sheep  is  the  largest  on  this 
coast,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  of  thor- 
oughbreds. C.  C.  Smith,  however,  is  in- 
terested in  this  portion  of  his  stock.  His 
milch  cows  are  as  fine  a  lot  of  Durhams  as 
I  have  ever  seen,  for  size,  build,  and  milk- 
giving  qualities;  all  of  the  short  horn  and 
short-legged  breed.  His  bull.  Grand 
Turk,  of  O.ik  Home,  is  a  monster,  measur- 
ing eight  feet  in  length  from  his  pate  to 
his  haunches,  and  stands  five  feet  high. 
His  breastcut  hangs  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ground.  He  weighs  2,000  ijouuds, 
and  his  pedigree  is  recorded  in  the  Ameri- 
can Herd  Book,  on  page  195,  article  8,258; 
he  will  be  five  years  old  next  May  and  is 
valued  by  Mr.  O.  to  the  extent  that  he 
would  not  swap  him  for  any  other  of  his 


kind  in  the  State.  He  is  not  for  sale. 
roadsters  are  from  the  Chieftain  and  Black 
Hawk  stocks.  At  the  State  Fair  in  1869, 
Mr.  O.  took  the  first  jorcmium  on  two-year 
old  bull ;  first  premium  for  best  thorough- 
bred Durham  milk  cow;  first  premium  on 
best  calf;  first  premium  for  best  three- 
year  old  heifer;  also  for  best  two-year  old, 
and  first  for  best  yearling;  also  first  in-e- 
mium  for  the  best  herd,  which  is  a  much 
better  endorsement  than  I  could  possibly 
give  you  in  an  article  of  this  length. 

Farm  Implements. 

Mr.  O.  was  the  inventor  of  a  Hay  and 
Grain  Elevator,  the  fame  of  which  in  this 
County  is  sufficient  without  a  word  from 
me.  He  also  is  interested  in  and  has  practi- 
cal use  the  Set/  Adjustable  Harrow  of  Mr. 
David  Gills.  This  harrow  is  7x9  ft,  and 
made  to  be  couj)led  together  side-wise  in 
gangs  of  three  or  less.  With  a  gang  of 
three,  with  ten  mules,  it  will  harrow  a  strij? 
21  ft  wide  and  accomjilish  30  acres  per  day. 
Each  section  has  eight  adjustable  cross 
with  eight  steel  teeth  in  each,  and 
in  motion,  no  two  teeth  follow  each 
Although  the  teeth  are  nine  inches 
four  of  them  are  so  arranged  as  to 
throughly  harrow  under  the  side  piece, 
which  is  needed  when  used  as  gangs.  This 
harrow  never  clogs,  the  cross-pieces  each 
being  connected  by  a  lever  in  the  rear  so 
arranged  as  to  throw  the  teeth  at  any  angle 
from  a  simple  movement  of  the  lever,  any 
ordinary  obstacle  is  over  come.  Two  small 
ten-inch  wheels  are  used,  one  on  either 
sitle,  in  front,  which  prevent  its  miring  in 
soft  ground,  or  clogging  in  rough  ground. 
I  consider  it  the  best  harrow 
in  the  State.  Each  section  works 
independently,  and  can  be  used 
separately,  like  any  others. 

An  arrangement  of  the  Head- 
er-Bed has  been  conceived  by 
Mr.  O.  which  I  think  will  come 
into  general  use.  Its  peculiar- 
ity is  that  it  can  turn  a  square 
corner,  al-though  the  bed  is  20  ft 
long.  The  hind  wheelsof  an  or- 
dinary wagon  are  jjlaced  upon 
spindles  arranged  on  the  hind 
part,  and  the  forward  wheels  so 
arranged  as  to  come  under  to  the 
center.  Upon  the  whole  this 
farm  is  as  complete  in  working 
trim  as  any  in  theCounty. 
Sargent  Brothers  Ranch. 
Is  situ.atcd  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  Woodbridge 
and  fifteen  miles  N.  W.from 
Stockton.  It  consists  of  Tule, 
Over-flow,  and  Upland.  The 
entire  Tract  conains  about  10,- 
000  acres,  about  0,. 500  acres  of 
which  is  Tule,  about  1,500  of 
Overflow,  and  2,000  Upland. 
The  former  is  boundedon  the 
west  partly  by  the  Mokelumne 
Eiver,  on  the  south  by  Treadway  Slough,  on 
the  east  by  the  Overflow  and  Upland,  and 
on  the  north  by  Island  Mouth  and  Sycamore 
Slough,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  so  far 
reclaimed  as  to  prevent  any  overflow  excejot 
during  an  extreme  flood,  which  would  cov- 
er the  entire  tract  of  tule  and  [overflow, 
The  Sargent  Bros,  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  ditching  and  building  levees 
since  1864.  For  the  si.x  months  just  past 
from  10  to  40  men  have  been  employed. 
Some  10  miles  of  levee  and  ditch  have  been 
constructed,  costing  from  $15,000  to  20,000 
thus  far.  Now,  in  the  driest  season,  the 
grass  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
high,  and  the  cattle  are  in  as  fine  order 
here  as  any  on  the  uplands  in  the  best  sea- 
son. They  have  a  large  number  of  horned 
stock,  and  eventually  will  have  one  of  the 
best  stock  ranches  in  the  State.  The 
Sargent  Brothers,  four  in  number,  each 
equally  interested,  own  and  run  three  ex- 
tensive stock  ranches.  Dr.  J.  L.  and  Eoss 
Sargent  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  one 
above  mentioned  ;  J.  P.  Sargent  attends  to 
the  one  near  Gilroy,  consisting  of  one 
league  of  land;  and  13.  B.  Sarge  nt  attends 
to  about  three  leagues  of  land  at  Monte- 
rey, all  of  which  •  are  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  etc.  They  will  farm  on  the  up- 
lands of  the  (San  Jouquin  Co.)  ranch, 
this  year  about  700  acres  of  grain,  wheat 
and  barley.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  ride 
over  this  entire  ranch  this  week,  and  points 
passed  over  by  us  in  a  buggy,  I  was  in- 
formed three  or  four  years  ago  were  only 
accessible  by  ,a  boat.  l.  p.  mc. 


White  Pine  Bullion. — From  January 
1st,  1870,  till  December  31st,  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  shipped  from  tlieir  ofllco  in  this  city, 
says  the  White  Pine  News,  the  following 
amount  of  bullion,  which  was  produced  on- 
ly by  mills  in  this  district:  Shii)ped  West 
647  bars— value,  $7.38,802  78;  shipped  East, 
642  bars— value,  .$851,852  88.  Total,  1,289 
bars;  value,  $1,590,605,56. 
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HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  hus- 
bandry is  the  oldest  of  human  industries, 
much  less,  that  it  was  the  first  means  of 
human  subsistence ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  it  was  practiced  during  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  and  it  was,  really,  the 
first  effort  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  Na- 
ture to  a  higher  degree  of  productiveness, 
by  artificial  means  and  agencies. 

At  first,  men  had  recourse  to  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth  for  the  supi)ly  of 
their  material  wants.  At  this  period  there 
was  no  systematic  industrj-,  no  la))or  be- 
yond that  of  gathering  the  wild  fruits  and 
of  capturing  the  wild  animals  which  grew 
8i)ontaneously  in  the  forests  and  streams. 

Next,  follows  jjasturage,  or  the  care  of 
flocks  and  herds.  This  is,  properly  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  branches  of  agi'iculture, 
whose  two-fold  object  is  to  draw  from  the 
soil  the  largest  amount  of  products,  vege- 
table directly  and  animal  remotely.  Pas- 
turage was  the  first  attemjit  to  augment 
the  means  of  living  by  regular,  systematic 
industry,  not  by  field  culture,  but  bj'  car- 
ing for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  subsist- 
ed upon  the  spontaneous  grasses  of  the 
earth. 

By-and-by  the  growth  of  population  in 
those  districts  at  first  peopled  by  the 
human  family  suggested  the  necessity  of 
tillage  as  an  expedient  for  stimulating  the 
soil  to  a  more  generous  munificence,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
material  supplies.  These  statements  are 
correct  in  their  ajjplicaticm  to  the  standard 
means  of  subsistence  that  were  resorted  to 
by  the  human  family.  There  were,  how- 
ever, esamjiles  of  field  culture  long  before 
necessity  drove  the  masses  of  society  to 
adopt  farming  as  a  livelihood. 

Sacred  history  carries  farming,  or  field 
tillage,  back  to  the  first  ancestral  family 
of  the  race.  According  to  this  record, 
Cain  was  the  first  tiller  of  the  soil  as  well 
as  the  first  murderer — after  that  memorable 
exodus  from  Eden.  Cain  had  a  sad  his- 
tory— not  because  he  was  a  farmer,  how- 
ever; but  for  reasons  which  belong  rather 
to  theology  than  to  a  treatise  on  agricult- 

uie. 

Civilization  Promoted  by  Agriculture. 

The  transition  from  a  precarious  reliance 
on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
the  more  regular  supplies  of  pastoral  jjur- 
suits,  and  afterwards,  that  from  pasturage 
to  the  still  more  reliable  producrts  of  till- 
age, mark  distinct  epochs  in  the  progress 
of  human  civilization.  Indeed  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  degree  of  a  nation's  pro- 
gress in  civilization  is  nearly  indicated  by 
the  status  of  agriculture  among  its  peojtle. 
Their  civilization  may  not  be  modelled 
after  the  highest  type;  but  a  highly  per- 
fected state  of  agriculture  among  them 
will  indicate  for  their  civilization,  a  high 
point  on  the  scale,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 

Chaldea,  Egypt  and  China  were  the  first 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the 
art  of  agrictjilture  in  both  of  its  branches, 
including  tillage  and  stock-raising. 

During  the  early  post<liluvian  ages,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  received  consider- 
able attention.  The  sacred  record  informs 
us,  that  "Noah  loved  husbandry,  and 
planted  a  vineyard."  That  vineyard,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  a  snare  to  the  good  old 
man.  Its  fiery  vintage  brought  him  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  most  unnatural  intrigue, 
and  was  the  cause  of  odium  to  his  familj-. 
Historians  agree  in  the  opinion  that,  after 
the  flood,  Noah  went  eastward,  and  found- 
ed the  empire  of  China ;  carrying  with 
him  his  love  of  field  culture,  and  inculca- 
ting upon  his  people  the  imijortance  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  This  jirobably  may 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem — why  it 
is,  that  the  Chinese 'should  have  been,  at 
an  early  day,  such  experts  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  Down  to  the  present 
time  this  heathen  nation  has  continued  to 
take  precedence  of  most  others  in  bringing 
out  of  the  soil  its  utmost  resources  by 
skillful  tillage. 
The   fertile,  alluvial  vallies   of  the  Eu- 


phrates, the  Tigris  and  the  Nile  would 
very  naturally,  at  the  time  of  their  earliest 
settlement,  invite  the  seed  of  the  husband- 
man. We  know,  indeed,  that  far  back  in 
the  historic  period,  Chaldea  or  Babj-louia, 
and  Egypt  were  famous  for  their  abundant 
supplies  of  breadstuffs.  About  1900  years 
before  the  Christian  Era,  these  ample 
supplies  of  corn  tempted  the  patriarch 
Jacob  to  send  his  sons  down  into  Egypt 
for  bread,  which  finally  led  to  his  emi- 
gration and  settlement  among  the  fat  past- 
ures of  Goshen. 

Early  Modes  of  Tillage. 

Modes  of  tillage,  in  the.se  early  age«, 
were  generally  rude  in  comjiarison  with 
the  improvements  of  modern  times.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  so  great  a  demand  for 
skillful  culture  along  the  rich  vallies  of  the 
great  rivers  where  agriculture  first  flourish- 
ed. Periodical  inundations  of  these  rivers 
kejit  the  valley  lauds  up  to  tin;  maximum 
of  fertility,  and  jiromoted  a  high  degree  of 
fineness  and  mellowness  in  the  soil,  all  of 
which  are  very  important  conditions  in 
prejjaring  a  sfiil  fijr  the  recei^tion  of  seed, 
in  view  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

After  one  of  these  periodical  overflows  it 
was  the  custom,  especially  along  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  to  scatter  the  wheat  over  the 
clean  surface,  and  then  to  turn  on  large 
herds  of  swine,  which,  by  trea<ling  and 
rooting,  covered  the  seed,  thereby  render- 
ing the  labor  of  the  jilow  unnecessary. 
The  harvests,  from  these  sowings,  were  in- 
credibly large,  and  they  wei-e  realised  at  a 
minimum  outlay  of  time  and  labor.  These 
alluvial  lands,  and  others  like  them,  are 
the  only  lands  in  the  world  that  will  hold 
up  to  a  large  yield  for  many  years  without 
some  process  of  fertilization.  In  a  future 
section  we  jiropose  to  expand  and  elaborate 
this  proposition. 

In  the  course  of  time,  these  vallies,  rich 
as  they  were,  and  well  sustained  as  they 
were,  V)y  the  annual  recurrence  of  alluvial 
dei)08its,  were  inadequate  to  sujiply  the 
wants  of  their  growing  populations. 

When,  by  degrees,  the  area  of  habitation 
was  extended  to  the  foothills,  and  the 
population  compacted  to  the  last  point  of 
comfortable  endurance,  colonies  began  to 
radiate  from  these  i^rimitive  centers  in 
various  directions— some  locating  in  moun- 
tain districts  far  away,  as  vine-growers  and 
stock-raisers  ;  others  going  into  distant 
plains  and  vallies,  less  fertile  than  those 
that  were  trrst  peopled,  lived  for  awhile  by 
lumting  and  by  pasturage,  and,  finally,  as 
the  population  thickened,  had  recourse  to 
agriculture,  but  under  many  disadvantages. 
After  a  few  annual  croi)s  gathered  from  a 
soil,  not  the  best  naturally,  there  must 
have  been  such  decline  in  its  productive- 
ness as  either  to  necessitate  more  careful 
tillage,  with  artificial  modes  of  improving 
the  soil,  or  else  to  drive  them  to  the  expe- 
dient of  repeated  emigration. 

Under  a  continual  increase  of  popiilation, 
a  point  would  eventually  be  reached  in  all 
these  colonies  at  which  the  utmost  resotirces 
of  the  soil,  even  under  improved  culture, 
could  not  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
bread.  In  this  crisis  the  only  alternative 
would  be  the  emigration  of  a  part  of  the 
population,  and  the  foundation  of  new  set- 
tlements in  some  vacant  or  more  sparsely 
peopled  regions.  These  in  their  turn  again 
would,  after  a  while,  beg^n  to  feel  the 
2)ressure  of  a  necessity  to  make  the  earth 
respond  more  liberally  to  the  toil  bestowed 
in  its  cultivation. 

Progress  in  the  Art  of  Tillage. 

In  this  way,  as  the  wants  of  tlie  race  de- 
manded, from  age  to  age,  progress  was 
made  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Thus  we 
percieve,  that  by  an  established  law  of  the 
economy  under  which  we  are  placed,  in- 
crease of  population,  and  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  sustain  to  each  other, 
mutually  and  recii^rocally,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Increase  of  population 
on  the  one  hand  stimulates  progress  in  the 
indxistrial  arts,  by  creating  increased  de- 
mand for  material  supplies.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  imjirovements,  which  render  la- 
bor more  remunerative,  multiply  the  means 
of  subsistence;  making  it  easier  to  live, 
and  to  live  in  a  greater  degree  of  comfort, 
and  in  this  way  encourage  marital  ideas, 
tempt  to  the  formation  of  new  families,  and 
thus  promote  the  increase  of  population. 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom 
and  benifisence  of  this  law  of  action  and  re- 
action in  the  economy  of  nature. 

In  European  districts,  which  were  settled 
and  occiijiied  by  another  branch  of  the 
Noachic  family,  one  would  suiJiJose  that 
before  manj'  generations  had  passed  away, 
there  would  arise  a  necessity  for  bestowing 
some  care  upon  their  methods  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  In  central  and  southern  Europe, 
which  alone,  of  this  gi-and  division  of  the 
globe,  have  a  genial  climate,  the  compara- 
tively small  area  of  jilow  land  could  not 
long  support  a  large  population  by  farming, 


unless  it  were   conducted  upon  improved 
and  careful  methods. 

We  have  not  much  data  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Euroj)e,  pre- 
viously to  the  rise  of  the  Greek  power,  be- 
ginning with  the  capital  centers — Athens 
and  Sparta. 

According  to  Hesiod,  the  earliest  of 
Greek  ])oets,  who  was  aliout  40  years  older 
than  Homer,  and  who  lived  about  1,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  agriculture 
had  attained  some  i^erfection  aad  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  among  the  Greeks, 
even  as  early  as  his  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  earlj'  Greek  philoso- 
])hers,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  thought  all  in- 
dustri.al  ])nrsuits  viilgar.  in  so  far  as  they 
looked  only  to  physical  supi)lies.  They 
held  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  were  valuable  only 
for  their  reflex  action  and  influence  uijon 
the  soul  itself.  They  entirely  overlooked 
all  considerations  of  usefulness  to  man  in 
his  physical  relations,  and,  with  them, 
ev(>ry  argument  was  mean  and  groveling 
that  lay  on  the  material  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  sui>])ose  these  ethereal  individ- 
uals would  have  turned  up  their  sublimat- 
ed noses,  if  the  fumes  of  savory  souj)s  had 
salute>d  their  sensibilities  while  they  were 
indulging  in  a  dish  of  abstract  truth,  or 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  delicious  mess 
of  metai)hysical  subtleties. 

We  propose  to  show,  in  a  future  paper, 
that  there  were  many  noble  Greeks  as  well 
as  Komans  who  were  more  like  the  world, 
now-a-days,  especially  the  California  side 
of  it — a  little  more  utilitarian — fully  aware 
that  there  is  a  flesh  and  l)lood  side  to  the 
question  of  humanity,  that  material  wealth 
has  a  value,  and  that  all  of  that  which  is 
iudispensible  is  the  iiroduct  of  the  earth. 
J.  K.  Thom.\s. 


How  TO  Make  a  Fakm  Poob. — Cultivate 
wheat  and  oats  largely.  Sell  all  you  raise. 
Have  your  grain  thrashed  in  the  field,  and 
burn  the  straw  when  it  is  in  your  way. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  the  farm  poor! 
This  is  the  way  to  make  it  rich;  cultivate 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  crops,  and  feed  to 
the  stock.  Take  all  care  good  manure;  ma- 
nure your  gi-ain  fields  and  your  fruit  trees. 
Change  crops  by  rotation — not  forgetting 
the  great  value  to  land  of  clover.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  more  stock  should  be  raised 
on  farms  than  is  now  done.  There  is 
greater  profit  in  raising  hor.ses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  than  in  growing  wheat.— 
Western  Farmer. 


Distinction  Between  Animals  and 
Vegetables.  —  Professor  Rollestono,  of 
Oxford,  in  his  late  book  on  "Forms  of 
Animal  life,"  gives  a  new  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  animals  from  vegeta- 
bles. He  says  that  in  the  case  of  all  ani- 
mals the  embryo  absorl)s  its  yolk  from  the 
inside,  while  in  vegetables  the  germ  of 
the  seed  is  surrounded  by  its  albumen. 
This  is  a  foresha<lowing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  adult  animal  or  plant  absorbs  its 
food;  the  former  jilaces  it  within  itself  for 
digestion  and  assimilation,  while  the  latter 
takes  it  from  outside. 


The  Change  of  Color  in  Leaves. — The 
Athenaeum  says:  "Experiment  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  that  leaves  turn  red, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  an  acid,  since  one  of  the  elements 
producing  the  green  color  must  be  a  vege- 
table blue.  Autumnal  leaves,  placed  under 
a  receiver,  with  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  in 
nearlj'  every  instance  lost  the  red  color, 
and  renewed  their  green.  In  some,  such 
as  blackV)erry  and  maple,  the  change  was 
rapid,  and  could  be  watched  by  the  eye; 
while  others,  particularly  certain  oaks, 
turned  gradually  brown,  without  showing 
any  apiiearance  of  green." 

The  Amekican  Press  in  Europe. — Dr. 
Lcickler,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
Berlin  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Press," 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  newspaper,  and  pays  a  special  com- 
pliment to  the  progress  of  the  American 
newspaper  press.  He  regards  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  New  York  Trihuue  as  the 
very  climax  of  the  newsjiaper  enterprise  of 
the  age,  and  tells  his  public  that  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Tribune  weighs  fifteen  tons,  and 
timt  if  the  numbers  were  jilaced  one  upon 
the  other  they  would  make  an  immense 
pillar,  having  a  base  of  six  German  feet 
ln-oa<l,  and  a  shaft  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
German  feet  high ! 

Opposed  to  Railroads. — Nathan  Hall, 
of  Durham,  Conn.,  in  1833,  thanked  God 
that  he  lived  "in  a  hilly  country,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  build  railroads."  To- 
day the  cars  of  the  Air  Line  Railroad  run 
through  the  door-yard  of  his  place,  be- 
tween his  house  and  barn,  and  within  four 
feet  of  his  side  door. 


SILK  AND  FISH  CULTURE  IN  NAPA. 

Editors  Press:— Two  or  three  miles 
from  Napa,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Sono- 
ma road,  and  snugly  nestling  among  the 
hills,  is  the  country  residence  of  Mr.W.  H. 
Baxter.  Mr.  B.  has  quite  a  plantation  of 
mulberry  trees.  He  commenced  with 
15,000  moretti  and  20,000  multicaulis; 
since  which  time  they  have  increa.sed 
20,000,  making  in  all  5.5,000  trees. 

The  cocoonery  is  45x85  feet,  two  stories 
high,  giving  room  to  feed  over  3,000,000 
silk  worms.  The  time  for  feeding  here  be- 
gins about  the  first  of  May.  Last  year  a 
late  frost  cut  down  the  tender  trees,  leav- 
ing thousands  of  worms  to  perish  for  lack 
of  proper  food.  This  materially  lessened 
the  profits  for  the  season.  Profiting  by  all 
exi)eriences  of  the  jiast,  Mr.  B.  is  still  hope- 
ful of  complete  success  in  this  business. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  many 
other  localities  in  this  beautiful  valley 
where  silk  culture  would  meet  with  better 
returns  than  in  the  place  chosen  by  Mr. 
Baxter.  A  locality  a  little  farther  from  the 
bay,  and  better  sheltered  from  the  coast 
winds,  would  be  more  likely  to  furnish 
that  even  temperature  so  neees.sary  to  the 
health  of  this  tender  worm.  Other  persons 
have  a  few  trees,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  mulberry  tree  will  flourish  in  this 
soil  and  climate. 

I  hear  many  speak  of  trj-ing  silk  on  a 
small  scale,  and  I  should  not  be  surjirised 
on  my  next  visit  to  find  this  valley  as  full 
of  niTilberry  trees  and  cocooneries  as  it  is 
now  of  vineyards  and  wine  cellars. 

Fish  Culture. 

Four  miles  southeast  from  Napa  City, 
hidden  by  low  foothills,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  romantic  canon  of  a  small  mountain 
stream,  is  the  "fish  ranch"  of  Mr.  N. 
Coombs.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
close  under  the  northern  si<le  of  a  j)recipi- 
tous  hill,  there  are  three  tanks  constructed 
of  concrete.  In  midwinter  no  sun  falls 
upon  these  tanks,  and  in  summer  they  are 
much  shaded  by  the  platform  and  roof  of 
the  hatching  house  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of   shrubl)ery  natural  to  the  place. 

The  water  is  brought  in  a  flume,  and  can 
be  led  through  the  hatching  boxes  and 
thence  to  the  tanks.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  it  was  led  directly  to  the  tanks,  falling 
in  several  small  streams,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely aerate  the  water.  These  tanks  are 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  ])onds  made 
by  the  brothers  Comer,  on  the  Truckee. 

Mr.  Coombs  does  not  feel  exactly  satis- 
fied with  his  success.  So  far,  he  has  spent 
more  dollars  than  he  has  fishes  to  show  for 
them.  I  understand  that  he  did  notsui)er- 
intcnd  his  arrangements  in  jierson,  but 
trusted  to  another.  He  feeds  livers  or 
fresh  meat,  finely  cut.  The  trout  never 
cats  what  lies  on  the  bottom.  The  tanks 
are  cleansed  every  week.  During  the  sum- 
mer some  fish  were  kept  in  pools,  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  removed  after  the 
first  rains  to  tanks,  for  fear  of  their  being 
washetl  away  by  freshets.  J.  B. 

Napa,  Jan.  16th,  1871. 

Intoxicating  Crows. — The  destruction 
which  these  wary  birds  do  to  the  outstand- 
ing corn  crop  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  We  give  a  receipt  which  we 
are  told  will  enable  you  to  clear  your  farm 
of  the  2Jest  entirely,  and  it  is  simple  and 
cheap.  Take  May-apple  root  and  grind  it 
fine,  pour  water  on  it  and  then  add  shelled 
corn.  Let  it  set  forty-eight  hours  and  it  is 
really  for  use.  Then  sprinkle  it  about. 
This'  intoxicates  them  so  that  they  are  una- 
ble to  fly,  and  you  can  dispatch  them  at 
leisure.'  Oiir  informant  says  that  he  has 
seen  squirrels  under  the  effect  of  it,  which 
rendered  them  unable  to  climb,  and  at  an 
early  day  they  were  dosed  in  this  manner 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  young 


Farm  Capital. — A  little  land  is  much 
safer  for  a  poor  farmer,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  a  farmer  who  has  but  little  capital,  twenty 
acres  is  better  than  eighty  or  even  twice 
eighty.  Forty  acres  is  to  much  land  for  a 
farmer  of  a  small  capital ;  and  by  this  we 
menu  two  thousand  t^oUars  or  under  of 
real  money  or  money's  worth.  It  may 
take  less  capital  to  own  and  work  a  forty 
acre  farm  in  the  West  than  it  does  in  many 
parts  of  the  East;  but  the  same  principles 
are  involved  in  both  ca.ses,  and  farm  ma- 
chinery is  just  about  as  cheap  at  one  point 
as  at  any  other. — Eastern  Ex. 


January  28,  1871.] 
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NEW  AND  CHEAP  FOOD  FOR  BEES. 

It  is  stated  in  tlie  London  Gardener  n 
Chronicle,  that  a  correspondent  of  that  pa- 
per has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  supi^lying 
the  London  shops  with  fresh  honey  in  the 
comb  all  the  year  roixnd.  In  the  hardest 
■winter  his  supjjly  was  equal  to  the  finest 
stimmer.  How  he  succeeded  in  this  was 
a  mystery.  It  finally  came  to  light  that  he 
fed  his  bees,  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  on  a 
solution  of  the  oil  cake  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Bene  Plant  [Sesmnum  Onentale) . 
Indeed  he  would  boast  that  he  wanted  no 
flowers  for  his  bees. 

The  Sesamum  Orientale,  or  Bene,  is  cul- 
tivated in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both 
as  food  and  for  oil.  The  oil  remains  sweet 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  sweet  oil.  In  China  and  Co- 
chin China  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter in  preparing  various  dishes.  It  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  sown  in 
drills  about  four  feet  apart,  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  the  seeds  are  gathered  in 
September;  it  yields  a  large  proportion  of 
oil,  which  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  as 
linseed  oil.  It  grows  much  like  cotton, 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  bears  nu- 
merous pea  p^ds,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  long 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  dysentery, 
and  cholera  infantum  or  summer  comjjlaint 
of  children.  For  this  purpose  the  freshly 
gathered  leaves  are  placed  in  a  tumbler  of 
cold  water,  which  immediately  becomes 
ropy  without  losing  its  transjjarency,  or 
acquiring  any  uni)leasant  taste,  and  is 
readily  and  even  gratefully  taken  by  the 
little  sufferers,  and  in  such  cases  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  other  drinks. 

The  Sesamum  is  indeed  a  valualjle  plant 
if  cultivated  alone  for  its  medicinal  and 
domestic  uses,  if  not  for  its  oil;  which  last, 
however,  under  jjroper  management, 
would  prove  a  profitable  prodiict  where  the 
climate  favors  its  perfect  maturity,  which 
perhaps  would  not  be  north  of  the  38th  or 
c!9th  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Rural,  in  i-e- 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  says:  "There  is  a 
manufactory  of  Bene  oil  in  Providence, 
N.  J.  Most  of  the  oil,  used  in  this  country, 
however,  is  imported  from  England  and 
Prance ;  but  we  can  get  no  clue  to  imi^orted 
cake.  Our  experience  with  the  plant  and 
seed  leads  us  to  think  it  will  succeed  well 
here.  We  raised  the  plant  for  two  years 
for  other  j)urposes,  and  think  the  crushed 
or  ground  seed  would  be  valuable  bee  feed 
even  with  the  oil  not  jiressed  out.  But, 
may  the  rape  cake  not  answer  the  purpose 
■quite  as  well?  and  it  is  easily  obtained." 

If  the  Sesamum  is  as  valuable  as  rej)- 
Jresented,  and  it  seems  to  be,  might  it  not 
he  to  the  advantage  of  California  keejjers, 
'iX)  obtain  and  feed  it  during  the  dry  season 
here,  when  bee  feed  is  always  scarce  ?  Per- 
haps some  of  them  have  already  tried  it;  if 
80  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  with  what 
result. 


BUCKWHEAT— ITS     POISONOUS    EF- 
FECTS—THE HONEY  BEE. 

There  is  in  buckwheat  an  essence  or 
medicinal  2)rinciple  upon  which  its  irrita- 
ting qualities  depend,  and  is  called  ajyis 
venenwm  or  "  bee  poison."  This  is  one  of 
the  sources  from  whence  the  common 
iioaey  bee  obtains  its  poison;  hence,  the 
same  disagreeable  elfects  follow  the  imme- 
diate use  of  honey  when  obtained  from  the 
buckwheat. 

The  bee  takes  from  the  flower  a  portion 
of  its  medicinal  virtues  with  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  plant,  which,  by  passing 
through  the  internal  laboratory  of  the  insect, 
becomes  separated  into  its  primary  constit- 
uents of  ajyis  venenam  and  honey;  the  one 
being  deposited  in  cells  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  insect,  and  the  other  laid  by  within 
itself  as  a  means  of  defence. 

Now,  in  making  this  separation  in  the 
'Chemical  laboratory  of  the  insect  (or  by  ac- 
cident where  dead  bees  arc  in  the  honey 
while  being  rendered) ,  it  often  occurs  that 
j)ortions  of  this  poison  are  mixed  with  the 
honey,  producing  all  the  disagreeable  ef- 
fects which  would  result  from  the  use  of 
buckwheat  itself. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  containing 
as  great  a  per  centage  of  the  poisonous 
principle  used  for  food  as  buckwheat  in  its 
various  forms;  and  the  sameness  of  its 
aroma  with  that  given  ofl"  by  the  common 
honey  bee  is  a  proof  of  its  identity. 


All  poisonous  insects  and  rejitiles  are 
healthy,  active  and  virulent  in  proportion 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  j^oison  they 
are  enabled  to  derive  from  their  food;  and 
while  feeding  on  such  articles  as  yield 
them  this  supply,  their  stings  or  bites  are 
more  virulent  than  at  other  times.  This  I 
saw  fully  demonstrated  last  winter,  in 
transijorting  the  honey  bee  over  the  Isth- 
mus to  California  from  the  cold  regions  of 
the  North.  The  sting  from  those  bees, 
in  the  most  unhealthy  state,  produced  but 
little  sensation  or  eft'ect  ui)on  the  human 
flesh. 

The  nervous,  warlike  habits  of  the  honey 
bee  during  the  period  of  the  flowering  of 
buckwheat  fully  corroborate  the  doctrine 
that  this  plant  contains  considerable  quan- 
tities of  poison,  and  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  its  irritating  qualities  depend. 

The  best  remedy  to  prevent  the  disagree- 
able burning  and  itching  sensation  of  the 
skin  caused  by  a  free  use  of  buckwheat 
cakes,  is  carbonate  of  soda  (or  an  alkali  of 
a  similar  nature) ,  used  in  their  raising,  or 
taken  internally  when  the  itching  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  having  eaten 
too  freely  of  the  cakes.  And  here  let  me 
state  that  an  alkali  of  the  above  chemical 
nature,  immediately  taken  and  applied  to 
the  skin  after  a  bite  or  sting  of  the  most 
poisonous  insect  or  reptile,  is  a  good  anti- 
dote, and  will,  in  most  cases,  save  the  un- 
fortunate victim  from  any  serious  harm. — 
Scientific  American. 

THE  OUACHITA  GRAPE. 

Some  few  weeks  since  we  made  some  ref- 
erence to  the  Ouachita  grape,  which  was 
being  cultivated  in  Arkansas,  and  which 
was  said  to  possess  a  perfect  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  blight  and  mildew. 
Since  making  that  mention  we  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Southern  Standard, 
published  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  from 
which  we  learn  that  many  years  ago,  while 
the  French  were  still  in  j^ossession  of  that 
territory,  they  were  greatly  troubled  to 
make  any  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the 
grajje  grow  there,  on  account  of  the  blight 
and  rot.  Their  attention  was  finally  called 
to  a  native  wild  grajje,  a  prolific  bearer, 
and  free  from  the  attacks  above  mentioned. 

On  transplanting  it  to  their  gardens,  it 
was  found  to  improve  greatly  in  size  and 
quality,  even  rivalling  the  most  approved 
imported  varieties  in  cultivation  there.  A 
few  years  since  cuttings  of  this  vine  were 
sent  to  France,  where  it  immediately  be- 
come very  popular,  yielding  wine  of  finer 
quality  and  better  flavor  than  almost  any 
other  variety. 

Besides  being  prolific  and  free  from  dis- 
ease it  is  very  hardy,  and  is  as  certain  of  a 
crop  as  corn  or  cotton.  The  paper  from 
which  we  condense  adds: — "We  have  had 
many  applications  for  layers  of  this  grape 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  past  six  months,  but  until  recently  we 
could  not  inform  api^licants  where  they 
conld  procure  them.  We  are  now  author- 
ized to  state  that  L.  B.  Clark,  Esq. ,  of  this 
place,  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  grape, 
and  is  prepared  to  furnish  layers  to  all  who 
may  desire  them,  at  $10  per  hundred." 

If  this  grape  possesses  the  qualities 
above  ascribed  to  it,  we  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  a  very  valuable  variety  to 
l^lant  in  those  portions  of  this  State  where 
the  blight  and  mildew  has  hitherto  almost 
or  quite  precluded  the  cultivation  of  that 
fruit.     Who  will  introduce  it  here  ? 


Geape  Gbowing  at  the  East. — Grapes 
in  the  New  England  States,  wherever  they 
can  be  grown,  are  a  profitable  crop.  An 
ordinary  in-ofit  for  a  good  year  is  about  $100 
per  acre ;  while  $200  and  $300  is  not  unf  re- 
quently  obtained.  The  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  vine,  especially  the  Concord, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  de- 
pressed the  i)rice  nearly  50  per  cent.  The 
average  annual  profit  of  the  vineyards  of 
this  State  is  not  far  from  $60  per  acre. 


MoEE  SriiK  Plantations. — H.  Mills  of 
Contra  Costa  has  a  plantation  of  1,000  Mo- 
rns Alba  trees,  and  is  now  preparing  to 
plant  500  more  of  the  Alba  and  Moretti, 
and  2,500  of  the  Multicaulis,  and  to  go  into 
the  silk  culture  extensively. 


BEET  SUGAR   PROFITS. 

A  correspondent  of  Wednesdays  Bulletin 
who  has  been  figuring  against  the  Commer- 
cial Herald  corrrespondent  on  the  subject 
of  Beet  Sugar  manufacture,  makes  a  most 
gratifying  as  well  as  reasonable  showing. 
He  sets  down  the  total  expense  of  a  50-ton 
sugar  mill,  for  one  year,  engaged  seven 
months  in  working  the  beets  and  the  other 
five  in  ijreparing  the  crude  sugars  jjro- 
duced — including  interest  on  capital  and 
commissions  on  sales,  at  $147,102.  The 
value  cf  sugar  produced,  at  present  market 
rates,  and  allowing  only  5  per  cent,  for  the 
yield  of  the  beets,  is  set  down  at  $195,300; 
leaving  a  profit  of  $48,198.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  over  and  above  a  reasona- 
ble interest  on  the  investment.  Moreover 
no  account  is  made  of  the  "  waste"  or 
syrup,  which  two  items  should  not  be  set 
down  at  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

It  is  possible  that  the  figures  of  the  Bul- 
letin's correspondent  may  be  somewhat  ex- 
agerated,  as  it  is  quite  evident  was  the  case 
with  the  writer  in  the  Herald.  Probably 
the  truth  lies  not  far  below  the  estimate  of 
the  former.  At  all  events  such  is  evi- 
dently the  general  verdict  jironounced,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  alacrity  with 
which  capitalists  are  coming  forward  to  in- 
vest in  the  business  in  San  Jose  and  Sacra- 
mento. 

Incidental  Benefits. 
The  incidental  benefits  derivable  from 
this  manufacture  are  also  quite  important. 
It  employs  a  large  amount  of  land  and  la- 
bor; increases  landed  values;  leads  to  im- 
Ijrovement  in  live  stock;  stimulates  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  and  other  agricul- 
tural labor  generally.  In  reference  to  the 
"  waste"  on  "pulj),"  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
only  a  very  crude  idea,  James  Howard,  M. 
P.  of  England  communicates  the  following 
interesting  particulars  to  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman:— 

The  refuse  of  the  beet  root  after  the  su- 
gar has  been  extracted  forms  an  important 
article  of  cattle  feed  and  is  held  in  high  es- 
timation. About  18  or  20  -per  cent,  is  the 
proportion  of  pulj)  left;  the  worse  the  qual- 
ity of  roots,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
pulj).  It  is  preserved  in  deep  pits, 
generally  bricked.  Very  often  the  expense 
of  bricking  is  avoided,  a  covering  of  earth 
being  merely  laid  upon  the  toj).  The  pulp 
is  generally  consumed  within  the  year,  but, 
if  well  covered  iip,  it  can  be  kept  sweet 
and  good  for  two  years,  or,  as  I  am  assur- 
ed, even  for  three  years.  Much  contro- 
versy has  taken  place  both  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  pulp  as  feeding  stuff,  and  as 
to  its  real  money  worth.  Many  practical 
men  maintain  that  a  ton  of  pulp  is  equal  in 
value  to  a  ton  of  roots.  I  think  the  money 
worth  is  best  settled  by  the  price  it  fetches. 
The  average  price  at  the  factories  I  visited 
will  amount  to  about  $3  25  per  ton.  Al- 
though horses  do  not  like  pulp,  bullocks, 
which  cannot  be  fattened  on  the  roots  alone, 
can  be  and  are  sometimes  fattened  for  the 
English  and  foreign  markets  without  any 
other  food  than  the  pulp.  Pigs  do  well 
ui^on  it  when  cooked.  Sheei)  will  eat 
about  twelve  pounds  per  day  of  the  raw 
pulj);  it  is  unquestionably  more  easily  di- 
gested than  the  root  itself,  but  cows  kept 
upon  it  are  said  not  to  produce  much  milk. 
*  *  *  At  Cologne  beets  are  bought  of 
the  surrounding  farmers  at  .$5  per  ton,  the 
pulp  being  given  back  free.  *  *  *  At 
an  agricultural  Fair  held  a  few  years  ago 
at  Valenciennes,  France,  a  triumphal  arch 
was  erected,  on  which  appeared  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "The  growth  of  wheat  in 
this  district  before  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  was  only  901,173  bushels;  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  700;  since  the  introduction  of 
this  manufacture  the  growth  of  wheat  has 
increased  to  1,158,2.50  bushels,  and  the 
number  of  oxen  to  110,500. 

Similar  facts  are  noted  in  connection 
with  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  Germany, 
and  will  most  assuredly  follow  here.  Dur- 
ing late  years  this  new  product  has  nearly 
driven  cane  sugar  from  Continental  Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding  the  former  has  been 
hampered  with  heavy  taxes  in  the  shape  of 
internal  revenue  dues,  and  in  des^nte  of 
the  fact  that  the  yield  of  beets  to  the  acre 
there,  is  only  about  one-half  of  what  it  is 


in  California.     Our  refineries  may   ,  11 

make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  which  is  inevitable.  By  de- 
vising some  plan  by  which  our  farmers 
may  bo  enabled  to  manufacture  crude  su- 
gars, in  cheap  mills,  as  suggested  by  our 
San  Diego  corresiDondent,  in  another  col- 
umn, refiners  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
business  as  now  established,  and  greatly 
benefit  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  same 
time. 


The  State  Univeesity. — The  affairs  of 
our  State  University  are  beginning  to  be 
commented  upon  and  criticised  by  writers. 
This  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
for  it  shows  that  the  public  are  becoming 
more  alive  to  the  interest  of  the  institution, 
and  promises  that  our  University,  the  first 
free  University,  will  in  time  take  the  posi- 
tion it  ought  to  hold;  for  projaer  criticism 
will  keep  the  managers  ever  on  the  alert  to 
imin-ove,  and  without  criticism  there  is 
great  danger  of  stultification.  We  there- 
fore are  pleased  with  the  reception,  from 
the  author,  of  a  pamphlet  on  this  matter, 
which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public.  It  is  entitled 
"  a  glance,  from  a  German  stand-point,  at 
the  State  University  of  California,  particu- 
larly, and  the  Educational  Systems  of 
America  and  Germany,  comparatively." 
The  author,  Gustavus  Schulte,  of  the  Fe- 
male College  of  the  Pacific,  criticises  in  a 
kind  manner  some  points  of  our  University, 
and  treats  afterwards  of  German  and  Ameri- 
can Educational  matters.  The  pamphlet 
contains  much  food  for  thought,  and  its 
perusal  must  have  a  beneficial  effect.  For 
sale  at  the  principal  book  stores. 


The  Rains  have  now  placed  the  crop 
beyond  doubt,  and  are  sufficient  to  give 
the  miners  a  fair  prospect.  The  cold 
weather,  although  it  has  greatly  injured, 
and  put  back  the  early  grass,  has  materi- 
ally retarded  evaporation,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  rain- 
fall absorbed  by  the  eartlf  than  usual,  and 
thus  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall,  previous  to 
this  week,  as  reported  in  various  localities, 
is  as  follows:  Sacramento,  2.74  inches; 
Stockton,  3.23;  San  Jose,  6.77;  Pacheco, 
3.17;  San  Francisco, 5%,  andNevada  18.69. 
An  unusTial  quantity  has  fallen  in  Los  An- 
gelos  and  San  Diego.  The  rain  of  the  past 
week,  though  not  very  copious,  has  been 
unusually  general,  moderate  and  warm; 
and  falling  upon  soil  j^reviously  moist  has 
been  of  incalculable  service.  The  grass 
and  cereals  have  been  greatly  benefitted 
thereby,  and  fair  crops  rendered  almost  or 
quite  certain. 

Centeal  Pacefic  Eaenings. — The  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, for  five  years,  are  set  down  as  fol- 
lows, commencing  with  1865: — $401,941; 
.$864,917;  $1,421,525;  $2,300,767;  $5,670,- 
882,  and  closing  with  the  earnings  of  1870, 
at  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,920,708.  This 
is  certainly  a  most  favorable  showing.  If 
the  business  continues  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  earnings  for  1871  will  be 
not  less  than  $10,000,000.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  connected  with 
this  exliibit  is  the  fact  that  of  the  earnings 
for  1870,  about  05  per  cent,  was  for  local 
traffic. 

The  Peice  of  Cotton. — The  average 
price  per  bale  of  cotton  in  1869  was  $99; 
the  price  for  1876  was  only  $60.  The  gross 
proceeds  of  the  crop  of  1869  was  about 
$310,000,000;  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  of 
1870  is  estimated  at  $210,000,000.  The 
fall  in  price  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Europe. 

CoLOEADO  Gold  Shipments.— The  gold 
shipments  from  three  banking  houses  in 
Central  City,  Colorado,  during  1870, 
amounted  to  $1,210,625.  The  estimated 
product  of  Gilpin  county  for  the  same  pe 
riod  was  $1,800,000. 
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Colonization  Movements. 

The  idea  of  a  rapid  settling  np  of  the 
large  territorial  area  bordering  upon  and 
■within  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
hy  a  system  of  colonization,  is  being  quite 
actively  discussed  by  writers  and  political 
economists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  wonderful  success  which  has  attended 
the  "Greeley  Colony,"  where  a  large  town, 
with  substantial  blocks  of  buildings,  beau- 
tiful avenues,  ornamented  with  trees,  and 
foimtains,  public  edifices,  etc.,  has  grown 
up,  as  by  magic,  in  a  single  season,  is  op- 
erating as  a  wonderful  stimulus  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  "lust  for  gold"  which,  for  the  last 


20  years,  has  been  the  stimulating  medium 
for  attracting  settlers  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Slopes,  enters  but  verj' 
little,  if  at  all,  into  this  new  movement. 
The  aim  is  to  build  up  permanent  settle- 
ments upon  an  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing basis.  Farmers,  who  more  than  any 
other  class  of  jjopulation,  form  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  a  country,  are  ever  slow  to 
change  the  advantages  of  convenient  mar- 
kets, schools,  churches  and  home  surround- 
ings, which  they  enjoy  in  old  settled  locali- 
ties, for  a  pioneer  life  in  the  midst  of  desert 
wastes,  however  beautiful  and  productive 
those  wastes  may  be  made  by  the  hand  of 
industry. 

But  the  success  of  the  Greeley  Colony  has 
shown  them  that  they  can  carry  all  these 
home  advantages  with  them;  if  they  will 
only  go  in  large  bodies,  and  settle  upon 
contiguous  lands.  They  can  carry  their 
markets  with  them,  by  taking  along  a  due 
proportion  of  mechanics,  who  will  estab- 
lish home  manufactories  for  the  chief 
necessaries  of  a  mixed  community.  Will- 
ing and  earnest  hands  can  soon  hew  out 
the  materials  for  dwellings,  churches  and 
school  houses;  and  a  town  may  be  built  up 
in  a  few  months  .which  shall  have  all  the 
essential  elements  of  comfort  and  success 
which  surround  the  most  flourishing  of 
pioneer  towns  anywhere.  The  city  of  a 
year  which  has  thus  grown  up  on  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  is  a  living  proof  of  what 
we  write. 

And  there  are  hundreds,  indeed  we  may 
say  thousands  of  localities,  e(iually  eligible 
within  the  broad  domain  extending  west- 
ward from  Kansas,  northward  to  Rritish 
America,  and  southward  to  Mexico — a  ter- 
ritory embracing  an  area  more  than  half  as 
large  as  Europe,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  population  twice  as  great  as  the  present 
total  of  the  entire  Union. 

The  overcrowded  centers  of  Europe  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  opportunities 
here  presented;  and,  through  the  agency 
of  properly  organized  colonization  agencies, 
we  may  soon  expect  to  witness  an  influx  of 
population  from  that  quarte,  far  in  excess 
of  anything  yet  witnessed  in  the  annals  of 
emigration.  California  should  be  np  and 
doing  in  view  of  this  gi-eat  movement  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  so  direct  a  portion  of 
the  stream,  that  the  Western  Slope  of  the 
Sierras  shall  receive  at  least  a  moiety  of 
the  benefits  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  public  weal,  and  so  fraught  with  mate- 
rial benefit  to  the  people,  individually  and 
at  large. 

Caijfobnia  Fruits  in  Washikgton  .  — We 
clip  the  following  from  the  Washington 
corresijondence  of  the  Sacramento  Union: 
— Senator  Casserly  has  received,  in  good 
condition,  olives  and  orangeson  the  branch, 
and  fresh  figs  and  almonds  from  Califor- 
nia. Bidwell,  the  son-in-law  of  Superin- 
tendent Kennedy,  also  supplied  his  family 
with  luxuries  from  California.  These  ar- 
rivals of  good  things  established  a  cordial 
relation  on  Christmas  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  East  and  ma<le  us  feel  at  the 
seat  of  government  that  our  future  confec- 
tioneries will  be  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
can Paris  on  the  slojses  of  the  Pacific. 


Hughes'  Patent  Lantern. 

Had  Diogenes  been  provided  Avith  the 
lantern  here  illustrated  he  might  possibly 
have  had  less  difficulty  in  his  seai-ch  after 
a  wise  man ;  for,  in  justice  to  those  ancient 
times,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the 
chief  trouble  in  the  discovery  of  siich  a 
man  arose  not  from  the  gi"eat  scarcity  of 
the  article,  biit  rather  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  length  in  the  parfcof  the  searches. 

Mr.  Hughes  could  have  presented  Mr. 
Diogenes  with  a  good  light-producer.  We 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  old  philosopher,  as  "strong, 
durable,  easily  kept  in  perfect  order,  and 
much  better  than  that  thing  in  your  hand 
or  any  other  now  in  use.  Will  be  great 
economy  for  yon  to  purchase,  for  it  not 
onlv  will  o".two?.r  a  dozen  of  the  kind  vou 


"What,  yoii  can't  afl'ord  it.  Well,  take 
this  one  on  tick,  and  when  you're  in  funds 
send  me  on  the  money.  Recommend  the 
lantern  to  your  friends  and,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  address  your  letter  to  John 
Hughes,  Box  90,  Buchanan  Post  Office,  Pa." 

Opium  CuiiTUKE. — The  San  Jose  Inde- 
pendent copies  our  articles  on  Opium  Cult- 
ure, and  calls  the  special  attention  of  its 
readers  to  the  value  thereof,  as  one  of  the 
many  new  crojjs  to  which  our  farmers 
should  resort  in  their  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce greater  variety  into  the  products  of 
their  fields. 


Silk  Culture  and  Home  Manufacture 
IN  NonTH  Carolina. — A  New  York  gentle- 
man who  proposes  to  go  into  the  silk  busi- 
ness extensively  in  Buncombe  County,  N. 
C-,  ■^'rites  us  for  some  special   information 
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HUGHES'S   PATENT    LANTERN. 


now  have,  but  will  give  so  strong  a  light 
that  you'll  find  ten  largo  men  of  the  sort 
you're  after  in  less  time  than  it  now  takes 
to  find  one  small  one. 

"You  see  how  the  wire  frame  carries  and 
protects  the  rbo"..  "•->  V.a'-  it  can't  be  bro- 


Fig.4 


as  to  labor,  etc.,  and  speaking  of  tlie  indus- 
try there  says:  "  I  find,  some  of  the  people 
here  are,  in  a  small  way,  jDroducing  cocoons 
(from  40,000  to  100,000  each)  successfully, 
there  being  no  disease  among  the  worms. 
They  reel  the  silk,  spin  it,  knit  it  into  hose, 


ken.  This  wire  frame  is  hinged  to  the 
base,  in  this  way  (Fig.  4) .  Now  we  can 
easily  take  out  the  glass,  clean  it,  and  then 
rei)lace  it  by  reversing  the  movement  of 
the  frame  until  it  rests  upright  on  the  base, 
and  is  held  by  the  spring  on  the  side  of  the 
base  opi^osite  the  hinge,  this  spring  being 
so  arranged  with  a  pawl,  so  that  it  cannot 
retract  by  accident. 

"  The  two  eyes  provided,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cylindrical  top  of  the  lantern, 
to  receive  the  hooked  ends  of  the  bail,  are 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  of 
metal  (Figs.  2  and  3) ,  so  that  they  can't  be 
torn  open.  The  strip  is  inserted  through 
slits  and  its  ends  overlaj);  and  the  hole  is 
then  drilled  through  the  whole  four  thick- 
ness, so  that  the  durability  is  very  gi-eat. 

"The  whole  affair  is  solidly  built,  and 
ovrey  precaution  has  been  taken  to  make  it 
a  splendid  thing.  Y^ou  can't  find  another 
in  which  the  glass  can  be  so  easily  removed 
and  cleaned,  where  the  ujiper  part  is  so 
securely  retained  on  the  lower  jiart,  the  af- 
fixing of  the  bail  is  so  durable  and  efficient, 
the— 


and  weave  it  in  hand  looms,  into  vest  pat- 
terns, etc.,  but  have  no  experience  in  pre- 
paring it  for  market." 

Yeoetable  Precosity. — A  gentleman 
who  called  at  this  office,  a  few  days  since, 
to  place  upon  our  subscription  books  the 
name  of  a  friend,  informed  us  that  he 
planted  in  a  flower  pot,  early  last  spring, 
an  orange  seed  which  in  due  time  .sprouted 
and  came  up.  During  the  summer,  he  took 
the  young  tree,  still  in  the  pot,  to  the  ranch 
of  a  friend  in  Sonoma,  where  it  has  recent- 
ly put  forth  a  well  developed  blossom — in 
less  than  one  year  from  the  seed  ! 


Dried  Fruit. — Mr.  Victor  Portroon,  of 
the  Esperanza  Ranch,  says  the  Calaveras 
Chronicle,  has  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  this 
fall,  1,500  pounds  of  di-ied  figs  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  which  brought  from  15  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  Also  two  tons  of  dried 
plums,  which  sold  readily  for  20  cents — all 
raised  by  himself.  This  result  shows  what 
a  little  energy  may  do,  in  utilizing  the  sur- 
plus products  of  our  orchards  and  small 
fruit  nurseries. 


California  Agricultural  Notes. 

Shade  Trres. — The  Santa  Clara  Agri- 
cultural Society  advertises  for  sealed  i)ro- 
posals  for  furnishing  400  trees  for  its  fair 
grounds— 100  each  of  locust,  Monterey 
cy]jrus.  South  Carolina  ijojilars  and  Aus- 
tralian blue  gums. 

Blooded  Stock. — The  Solano  Hepith- 
lican  of  Jan.  19th  says:  Five  head  of  Dur- 
ham cows  came  up  on  the  Amelia  on  Tues- 
day night.  They  belong  to  Lewis  Peirce, 
and  were  recently  imported  from  England. 

Salinas  Valley  is  about  eighty  miles 
long,  with  an  average  of  seven  miles  in 
width.  The  Standard  estimates  the  area  of 
agricultural  land  to  be  550,000  acres. 
Some  of  it  is  very  rich  and  wonderfully 
productive — 140  bushels  of  barley  having 
been  produced  to  the  acre  in  some  places. 
The  greater  jiortion  of  the  valley  is  owned 
in  large  grants,  but  the  proprietors  are  be- 
ginning to  sell  off"  portions,  as  the  best  way 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  balance.  Prob- 
ably one-fourth  of  that  valley  is  under 
cultivation. 

Barley  in  Chico. — Farmers  near  Chico 
are  holding  on  to  their  barley,  while  the 
merchants  of  that  place  are  receiving  fifty 
or  sixty  tons  daily  from  other  points. 

SxRAWBERniES  IN  JANUARY. — Fine  ripe 
strawberries  are  selling  in  Los  Angeles 
market  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Cattle  and  Sheep. — It  is  said  that  cat- 
tle stand  the  dry  season  and  short  feed 
much  better  than  sheep;  that  wliilo  but 
very  few  cattle  have  died,  the  sheep  sufl'er 
and  perish  in  large  numbers. 

Quails  in  Idaho. — The  Quail  Associa- 
tion of  Roise  City,  Idalio,  are  importing 
large  quantities  of  these  birds  from  Mis- 
souri and  California,  and  turning  them 
loose  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

Olive  Trees  in  Placer  County. — C. 
E.  Carpenter  is  commencing  to  plant  olive 
trees  at  Rattlesnake  Bar — probably  the  first 
in  the  county.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
climate  and  soil  there  is  very  favorable  for 
the  olive.  The  speculation  will  undoubt- 
edly be  highly  remunerative. 

Feeding  Sheep. — The  Marysville  Stan- 
dard gives  the  situation  of  sheep  in  that 
vicinity  as  follows:  Sheep  herders  are  com- 
pelled to  feed  their  flocks  considerable 
quantities  of  hay,  which,  at  §20  i^er  ton,  is 
expensive.  We  Jiave  heard  it  stated  that 
the  loss  from  cold  and  lack  of  usuiil  graz- 
ing will  amount  to  20  per  cent.,  or  equal 
the  natural  increase  for  the  season. 


Eastern  Agricultural   Notes. 

Uttlizino  Vine  Pbunings. — Some  of 
our  Eastern  grape-growers  are  utilizing  the 
new  wood  primings  of  the  ^-ine  for  wine 
and  vinegar  manufacture.  After  being  cut 
small  they  are  bruised  and  put  into  a  vat 
or  mashing  tub,  and  boiling  water  poured 
on  them,  in  the  same  way  as  done  with 
malt.  ()ne  of  the  experimenters  says  that 
they  produce  liquor  of  a  fine  vinious  qual- 
ity," which  on  being  fermented,  makes  a 
very  fine  beverage,  either  mild  or  strong, 
as  you  please,  and  on  being  distilled,  pro- 
duces an  excellent  spirit  of  the  nature  of 
brandy.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
he  found  that  the  fermented  liquor  from 
the  pruning,  particularly  the  tendrils, 
when  allowed  to  pass  the  vinious  and  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermentation  makes 
uncommonly  fine  vinegar. 

A  Lowell  man  has  built  a  henery  large 
enough  to  accommodate  3,000  hens. 

The  refuse  potato  pomace  from  starch 
factories  is  now  to  be  made  into  paper. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  wheat-growing  States. 

A  Profitakle  Orch.u«d. — The  Menden- 
hall  orchard,  of  CG  acres,  in  Richland 
Countv,  111.,  returned  as  the  net  proceeds 
of  its  last  year's  crop  §8,312. 

The  Cattle  Supply.— Of  the  355,277 
beef  cattle  sent  into  the  New  York  market 
last  year,  the  State  of  Illinois  furnished 
204,131.  Texas  conies  next  in  the  list,  be- 
ing credited  with  40,557. 

Orders  for  Beet  Sugar. — We  see  it 
stated  that  orders  for  large  amounts  of  beet 
sugar  have  been  sent  to  the  agent  of  the 
Alvarado  Company  in  this  city,  from  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  Idaho  and  other  distant  lo- 
calities on  this  coast.  Thus  it  appears  that 
this  new  industry  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  people,  however  much  merchants  and 
manufacturers  may  feel  inclined  to  dispose 
of  the  foreign  grown  instead  of  the  home 
grown  as  well  as  home  made  articles. 
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Popular  Lectures. 


Evaporation  and  Rain  Fall. 

trrof.  John  LeConte  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Coi,- 
LEOE,  Mechauics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Eeported 
expressly  for  the  Press.] 

The  subject  of  rain  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  on  our  coast,  that  we 
give  a  few  extracts  bearing  on  the  matter 
from  Prof.  John  Le  Conte's  last  lecture  be- 
fore the  Mechanic  Arts  College,  in  this 
city: 

I  stated,  said  the  professor,  that  air  was 
not  the  agent  of  evaporation,  and  that  these 
two  theories  founded  on  the  ideas  that  air 
was  a  solvent  "and  that  it  was  an  absorbent 
of  vapor,  were  erroneous.  I  showed, 
moreover,  that  in  vacuum  evaporation  takes 
place  instantaneously;  that  the  vapor  has 
a  certain  elastic  force  which  we  measure 
by  the  distance  through  which  it  depresses 
the  mercury  in  our  tiibe;  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  causes  an  increase 
of  this  force,  although  not  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  density  or  elastic 
force  beyond  which  a  vapor  cannot  pass. 
In  a  given  space,  only  a  certain  amount  of 
vapor  can  be  formed,  this  amount,  it  may  be 
said,  being  dependent  on  the  temperature. 
If  we  decrease  this  space,  the  temperature 
remaining  the  same,  part  of  the  vajjor  is 
condensed  back  to  liquid. 

By  the  compression,  then,  of  vapors,  one 
comes  to  a  limit  beyond  which  their  elastic 
force  cannot  increase,  where  any  further 
comi)ression  only  results  in  a  condensa- 
tion. Vapors  at  this  limit  are  said  to  have 
their  maxiimtm  of  ela.'iiic  force,  or  maximum 
density/.  This  gives  lis  a  characteristic  and 
important  difference  between  vapors  and 
permanent  gaxes.  Vapors  which  have 
reached  their  maximum  density  are  sa,id  to 
be  saturated.  The  maximum  density  is  in- 
creased by  an  increase  of  temi^erature. 
Condensation  by  Cooling— Rain  in  Hot  and  Cold 
Countries. 
The  amount  of  vapor  condensed  by  cool- 
ing depends  not  only  on  the  number  of  de- 
grees the  temperature  is  reduced,  but  also 
on  what  part  of  the  scale,  whether  high  uj) 
or  low  down,  this  is  done.  For  example, 
we  find  from  our  tables  of  figures  (which 
the  lecturer  showed)  that  if  we  reduce  the 
temperature  from  90  degrees  to  50  degrees, 
Fall.,  10.721  gi-ains  of  vapor  of  water  are 
condensed;  while  if  we  reduce  it  an  equal 
amount,  but  from  70  to  30  degrees,  only 
0.023  grains  are  condensed. 

This  fact  explains  why  it  is  that  a  fall  in 
temperature  is  accompanied  by  more  rain 
in  tropical  than  in  colder  countries.  The 
higher  the  degree  at  which  tlie  reduction  is 
made,  the  more  vajior  is  condensed. 

Atmospheric  Vapor — Rale  of  Evaporation, 
All  the  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere,— rain,  clouds,  fog,  frost,  snow,  etc. 
— depend  on  the  aqueous  vapor  which  is 
mingled  with  the  air.  Now  if  we  had  no 
atmosphere,  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  vapors  would  flash  iip  instantly,  attain- 
ing their  maximum  density,  and  then  all 
evaijoration  would  cease.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  air  retards  evaporation;  audits  move- 
ment, the  air  carrying  off  the  vajjor  mixed 
with  it,  gives  chance  for  more  evaporation. 

If  the  ocean  were  universal,  covered  all 
the  globe,  we  would  not  have  more  rain, 
but  probably  less;  for  the  land  acts  as  a 
condensing  apparatus,  and  thus  causes  the 
vapor  to  be  constantly  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  enabling  more  to 
form.  If  water  were  universal  we  should 
probably  have  only  a  gentle  distillation, 
and  constant  fog  in  the  polar  regions. 

The  causes  which  influence  the  rale  of 
evaporation  may  be  reduced  ultimately  to 
five: 

1.  The  extent  of  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Tlie  rate  is  proportional  to  this. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

3.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  If  such  vapor  is  at 
its  maximaim  density,  no  further  evapo- 
ration can  take  place. 

4.  The  wind,  which  removes  the  vapor 
present. 

5.  The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  The  rate  is  inversely  proi^ortional 
to  this. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  depends  on  all 
these  points;  and  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  trying  to  explain  phenomena  by 
one  alone.  Thus  the  fact  that  more  rain 
falls  in  the  northern  than  in  the '  soxithern 
hemisiihere,  while  there  is  more  water  in 


the  southern  than  in  the  northern,  has 
forced  those  who  have  supposed  evajjora- 
tion  to  depend  only  on  the  extent  of  sur- 
face, to  get  up  many  a  wild  theory,  about 
the  vai)or  being  generated  in  one  hemi- 
sphere and  then  carried  far  away  and  de- 
posited in  the  other.  But  vapor  doesn't 
wander  many  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  is  generated. 

Dew-Point — Humidity  of  Air. 
If  the  vajjor  is  not  at  its  maximum  den- 
sity, it  acts  like  air  or  other  permanent  gas, 
as  stated  above.     If  the  aqueous  vajjor  in 
the  atmosphere  were  at  its  maximum  den- 
sity,   a   reduction    of    temperature    would 
always  condense  it.     But  owing  to  the  me- 
chanical impediment  of  air,  it  is  not  genei'- 
ally  in  this  condition.     Now  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  condensation  of  the  vajDor 
begins,  that  is,  tlie  temperature   at   which 
the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  air,  is  called  the 
dew-point.     [For   instance,   suppose    every 
cubic  centimeter  of  air  held  13.03  grammes 
of  water  vapor,  while  the  temperature  is  20 
degrees  Celsius.     The  air  is  not   saturated 
with  this  amount  at   this   temperature,  but 
it  is  saturated  at  16  degrees.     Therefore,  16 
deg.  would  be  the  dew-point  for  this  case.] 
When  we  speak  of  the   humidity  of   the 
air,   we   do  not   mean  to   give  the   actual 
amount   of  vapor  in  the  air,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  this  amount,   and  the   amount 
which  it  can  contain  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture, or  the  nearness  of  the  actual  tempera- 
ture  to  the  dew-point.     [Tlius   the  air   is 
"  dry"  when  it  is  far   from  its   saturation- 
point  or  dew-i)oint,  but  "  moist"  when  it  is 
near  to  this.     Thus,  in  a  hot  day,  (as  the 
higher   the   temperature,  the   more   vapor 
then  can  exist) ,  the  air  can  contain  much 
vapor,  and  yet  be  "  dry,"  while,  on  a  cold 
day,  it  can  be  "  moist,"  although  contain- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  this  amount.  ]     Hu- 
midity is  then  the  ratio  of   the  elastic  force 
at  the  dew-point  to  that  at  the  given  tem- 
perature.    We  reckon  it  according  to  the 
formula:  Humidity =100 -I-   (e-;-E)  where  we 
multiply  by   100  to  get   the   result   in  i^er 
cent.,  and  where e=elastic  force  at  the  dew 
point,  and  E,  the  elastic  force  at  the  given 
temijerature.     For   instance,    supi)ose  our 
dew-point  to  be  50  degrees,  and   our  actiial 
temperature  to  be  70  degrees,  Fah.     As  the 
elastic  force  at  50  deg.  is  0.361    (in.  mer- 
cury) ,  and  the  elastic  force  at  70  degrees  is 
0.733,  (these  numbers  have  been  found  by 
experiment),  the  humidity  is  49.2  per  cent. 
For,  according  to  the  formula, 

e  0.361 

Humidity  =  100  X  —  =-  100  X =49.2 

E  0.733 


As  the  elastic  force  increases  more  raji- 
idly  than  the  temperature,  if  we  mix 
vapors,  which  acquire  their  maximiim  den- 
sity at  diflferent  temperatures,  we  get  a 
l)recipitation.  We  can  reckon  this  amount 
of  precipitation.  Thus,  we  mix  a  cubic 
foot  of  vapor  of  maximum  density  at  90\ 
with  a  cubic  foot  of  vapor  of  maximum 
density  at  60".  We  have  then  2  cubic  feet 
at  the  mean  temperature  of  70°.  Our 
tables  show  the  first  to  Aveigli  14,810  grs. ; 
the  second,  4,089  grs.  The  two  then  weigh 
14.810  4,089  =  18.880  grs.;  or  one  foot 
weighs  one-half  6f  this,  or  9.449  grs.  But 
at  the  temperature  of  70°,  the  maximum 
density  can  be  only  7.992  gi-s. ;  therefore 
9.449-7.992  or  1.457  grs,  are  condensed. 

Rain  Theories. 

Hutton  evolved  two  theories  of  rain  from 
these  principles.  When  the  air  bearing 
vapors  comes  into  hot  regions,  it  is  heated, 
carried  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  con- 
gelation, and  the  vapors  condense  and  are 
precipitated  in  heavy  showers  of  rain.  2. 
When  a  mixture  of  warm  air  and  warm 
vai>or  with  cold  air  and  little  vapor  occurs, 
we  have  gentle  rains.  The  first  occurs  in 
tropical  regions;  the  second  in  the  tem- 
perate zones. 

In  certain  places  in  the  tropical  region, 
particularly  in  the  forest  of  Brazil,  for  in- 
stance, the  rains  occur  at  regular  times 
even  to  the  hour.  Thus,  the  niglits  and 
mornings  are  clear,  but  at  noon  and  during 
the  afternoon  it  rains.  This  may  be  thus 
explained.  At  the  rainy  season  the  sun  is 
nearly  vertical  in  such  places.  By  noon  it 
has  heeded  the  land  so  that  the  winds  bear- 
ing the  vapors  are  carried  directly  \vp  to 
the  colder  regions  of  space  and  the  vajjors 
are  condensed  and  fall  as  heavy  rain.  By 
night  the  heat  has  decreased,  and  the  winds 
regain  their  horizontal  direction,  carrying 
away  the  vapor  during  tlie  night  and  morn- 
ing, (which  are  therefore  clear)  until  the 
next  noon,  when  the  same  phenomenon  oc- 
curs as  before.  This  takes  place  for,  say 
90  days,  when  the  position  of  the  sun  has  so 
changed  that  the  necessary  conditions  are 
not  presented,  and  the  dry   season   occurs. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  in  his  application 
of  the  matter  to  England  and  India,  giving 
data,  and  exami^les.  He  then  came  to  the 
case  of  San  Francisco.     Here,  as  the  ocean 


is  not  warm,  while  the  land  is,  we  have  no 
rains,  except  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
south,  when  the  vapors  brought  by  it  are 
warmer  than  the  land  and  condensation,  or 
rain,  follows.  Tlie  next  lecture  will  be  on 
Boiling,  and  the  Spheroidal  State  will  be 
l^articularly  considered. 

CABINET  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN 
ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

[Written  lor  the  Press.] 

Editoes  Pbess — There  are  a  few  men  in 
this  world  who  find  i^leasure  in  devoting 
their  time  and  talents  to  science  and  natur- 
al history.  Not  always  averse  to  society, 
they  are  never  leaders  in  it,  and  generally 
move  along  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  and 
modest  manner,  neither  attracting  the  ob- 
servations of  the  common  j^eoide,  nor  being 
attracted  by  the  ordinary  or  frivolous  ex- 
citements of  the  day. 

Such  men  are  generally  linked  together 
by  congeniality  of  tastes  into  a  sort  of 
social  union;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  i^eculiar- 
ity  with  many  of  them  to  rather  seclude 
themselves  even  from  each  other,  so  far  as 
social  communion  is  concerned.  Their 
ambition  is  more  to  learn  than  to  be  seen. 
We  venture  the  assersion  that  there  is  not 
a  better,  nobler  or  more  useful  class  of 
men  and  women  in  this  world  than  such  as 
these,  who  find  food  for  thought  in  the 
forms,  ways  and  mysteries  of  Nature;  who 
enjoy  the  book  of  knowledge  that  opens 
leaf  by  leaf  to  their  searching;  who  own 
the  riches  of  the  world  without  caring  for 
its  glitter  and  gloss,  and  who  are  happy  in 
a  serene  faith  in  Him  whose  love  binds 
them  with  goodwill  to  their  fellow-men. 

We  are  unwittingly  led  to  these  i^relim- 
inary  remarks,  which  are,  at  least,  true  in 
themselves,  while  thinking  upon  a  recent 
visit  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  make  to 
Centerville,  Alameda  County.  It  is  not 
generally  known — indeed  but  few  peojde  in 
Alameda  County  know  of  the  choice  cabi- 
net and  collections  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Yates. 

The  doctor  is  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  student  in  every  brancli  of  natural 
science.  His  collections  of  geological,  min- 
eral and  archeologieal  si^ecimens,  etc.,  are 
wonderfully  complete  and  interesting.  He 
has  a  complete  set  of  sijecimens  from  all 
the  different  formations  of  the  silurian, 
deronian  and  cai'boniferous  ages.  His  col- 
lection of  reptiles,  birds,  insects,  shells, 
etc.,  is  most  interesting.  He  aims  especial- 
ly to  preserve  siiecimens  of  all  the  animate 
and  inanimate  things  of  Alameda  County, 
and  is  writing  the  natural  history  of  the 
county.  He  is  quite  an  expert  taxidermist 
and  preserver  as  well  as  collector  of 
natiiral  curiosities. 

He  has  collected  many  .specimens  of 
fossil  animals;  and  also  human  remains 
and  implements  from  the  old  Indian 
mounds  in  California,  as  also  several 
strange  samples  fi-om  the  "stone  age." 
Several  of  these,  obtained  with  difficulty 
and  expense,  he  has  sent  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute,  with  which  he  is  in  constant 
communication,  reserving  jilaster  casts  of 
the  same  for  his  own  cabinet.  "No  one 
collection  that  has  been  received  by  us  has 
proved  of  more  interest  than  yours,"  wrote 
the  Secretai'y  of  the  Institute,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  collection  out  of  many,  sent  to 
that  National  Museum  by  Dr.  Yates. 

The  doctor  has  many  books  of  great 
value  to  him  which  he  has  received  in  re- 
turn for  his  many  favors  to  the  Institute, 
but  like  most  of  those  who  devote  their 
time  to  the  advancement  of  science  he  re- 
ceives very  little  assistance  or  encourage- 
ment from  those  who  might  and  should 
second  their  efforts.  Still,  he  has  some 
friends,  good  and  true,  who  appreciate  his 
commendable  labors,  and  give  credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due. 

Should  it  be  the  good  fortune  of  any  of 
our  readers  to  visit  Centerville,  they  must 
not  forget  to  call  on  the  doctor,  who  is  al- 
ways pleased  to  show  his  cviriosities  and 
explain  their  meaning.  s.  h.  h. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Board  of  Regents  met  on  Monday, 
principally  to  settle  indebtedness  incurred 
lately.  Bills,  amounting  to  $4,616.34, 
were  ordered  paid,  and  others,  amounting 
to  .$13,185.61,  were  ordered  paid  when  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  committees.  The 
Board  adopted  a  resolution  offering,  in  ef- 
fect, to  pay  ,120,000  cash  for  the  Brayton 
Estate  instead  of  .$22,000  in  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  payable  in  10  years.  Resolu- 
tions were  also  ado^jted,  giving  Mr.  George 
Tait  the  title  of  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages,  empowering  this  gentle- 
man to  employ  siich  assistants  as  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  for  the  Fifth 
Class,  during  the  present  term;  also  pro- 
viding for  permanent  instructors  in  this 
class. 

The  construction  of  the  University 
building  is  to  be  stopped,  as  this  has 
cost  more  than  was  estimated.  A  compro- 
mise was  effected  with  the  contractor  who 
was  to  furnish  the  bricks,  and  from  to-day 
on  all  work  is  to  be  suspended. 

We  are  to  wait,  then,  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time,  before  we  can  have  our  Uni- 
versity building,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  The  action  of  the  Board  is 
probably  the  right  one  in  the  present  case, 
but  this  result  does  but  little  justice  to  the 
financial  ability  of  the  Regents,  some  of 
whom  are  noted  as  the  sharpest  business 
men  on  the  coast.  We  are  informed  that 
.$250,000  has  been  expended  on  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  year,  yet  we  have 
but  a  poor  showing  at  the  jiresent  time. 
We  once  thought  that  we  had  a  University 
ami)ly  endowed  and  provided  for  in  every 
resj^ect,  one  which  should  make  the  name 
of  California  noted  throughout  the  educa- 
tional world.  Yet  here  we  are  with  a  few 
students  and  a  large  deficiency  of  funds 
in  the  treasury.  Shall  we  wait  for  the 
millennium  for  our  University  to  acquire  a 
resjiectable  standing,  or  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  have  another  grand  lottery  ? 


The  Afbican  Diamond  Fields. — After 
all  the  glowing  stories  of  the  heaps  of  dia- 
monds found  in  the  South  African  fields, 
we  see  it  stated  that  the  gems  prove,  on 
scientific  examination,  to  be  merely  "lumps 
of  translucent  quartz."  How  far  this  is 
true,  we  cannot  say  with  authority,  but  it 
is  easy  enough  to  test  the  matter  without 
room  for  question.  If  the  assertion  prove 
true,  it  will  be  a  sorry  story  for  many. 


The  Canal  Bill. — We  have  information 
from  a  reliable  source,  that  the  bill  about 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  a 
land  subsidy  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  canal  through  this  country,  will  be  so 
guarded  as  to  reserve  all  mineral  lands  to 
the  Government,  and  protect  actual  settlers 
to  rights  already  acquired,  and  all  other 
rights  acquired  by  any  one  jirior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  It  will  also  ])rovide 
for  the  sale  of  water  here  and  elsewhere 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  wherever  a  de- 
mand may  be  made,  to  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
jjacity.  It  will  also  limit  the  price  of  wa- 
ter jier  inch  per  day,  at  the  usual  measure- 
ment to  miners, — Placurville  Democrat. 


Anothee  Peteified  Foeest. — The  Rus. 
sian  River  Flag  of  Jan.  12th,  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  field  of  petrified  trees: — 
It  is  situated  near  the  ranch  of  Charles  Al- 
exander, at  the  lower  end  of  Alexander  Val- 
ley, and  about  12  miles  from  Healdsburg. 
He  does  not  know  over  what  extent  of  coun- 
try it  exists,  as  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  prospecting  extensively  at  the  time  he 
was  there.  He  saw  a  large  number  of  trees 
and  stumps,  and  a  great  amount  of  the 
limbs  in  broken  fragments,  all  over  the 
country.  Many  of  tlyDse  that  remain  stand- 
ing are  on  a  hillside  and  stand  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


What  Scope  op  Countey  well  Support 
A  Raileoad. — Col.  Hammond,  an  experi- 
enced railroad  man,  says  that  a  territory 
ten  miles  wide,  on  each  side  of  a  railroad, 
in  a  county  capable  of  sustaining  an  ordi- 
narily dense  population,  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting it.  Whenever  railroads  run  out 
from  any  commercial  center,  through  such 
a  country,  they  will  be  sure  to  bring  a  suf- 
ficient population  to  support  them,  witliin 
a  very  few  years  after  their  construction, 
if  it  is  not  already  there  when  the  road  is 
projected.  This  is  for  railroatls  of  the 
usual  construction  and  equipment.  It  is 
but  fair  to  infer  that  narrow  gauge  railroads, 
being  cheajier  of  construction,  can  be  sup- 
ported by  a  proportionally  less  area  and 
population. 
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t  months,  $2.2.5;  three  months,  $1.25.  Clubs  of  ten 
names  or  more  $3  each  per  annum. 


SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  January  28,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  enter  and  inspect 
our  new  Country  Residence,  which  we  have 
just  erected  as  a  model  of  neatness,  beauty  and 
cheapness  combined.  We  think  they  will  be 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  They  can  here 
look  over  our  library,  ever  on  the  increa.se,  of 
Mechanical  and  Scientidc  Progress,  and  then 
read  the  travels  of  our  correspondent  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago,  and  those  of  him  who 
writes  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  in  San 
Joaquin  County.  Dr.  Thomas,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vacaville  College,  treats  us  to  a  very- 
interesting  discourse  on  the  History  and  Pro- 
gress of  Farming,  and  we  are  told  of  the  Silk 
and  Fish  Interests  in  Napa. 

Visiting,  then,  the  Apiary,  we  witness  the 
proceedings  of  the  "busy  bee,"  and  see  some 
new  food  for  these  little  insects.  We  see  a  New 
Grape  near  by,  -which  has  just  been  imported 
into  our  vineyard.  We  converse  on  the  Profits 
of  Beet  Sugar  Manufacture,  and  are  given  some 
interesting  statistics,  and  this  subject  naturally 
leads  to  talk  concerning  the  New  Silk  Project  at 
the  Mission  San  Jose. 

Colonization  Movements  interest  us  all,  and 
if  any  are  in  the  dark  on  such  matters,  a  New 
Lantern  is  at  hand  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
By  its  light  we  can  read  the  latest  California 
and  Eastern  Agricultural  Items.  The  rain, 
perchance,  driving  us  under  shelter.  Prof  Le 
Conte  explains  many  facts  connected  with 
Evaporation  and  Kain  Fall,  and  if  we  have 
still  time,  we  -visit  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
and  gaze  at  the  unfinished  foundation  of  our 
State  University,  moralizing  thereon. 

At  the  proper  time,  we  visit  the  grain  fields 
and  witness  the  difierence  between  Spring  and 
AVinter  Wheat.  We  talk  with  the  farmers  and 
tell  them  that  What  We  Want  is  their  kind  aid 
and  co-operation,  sho-ning  that  the  Prosperity 
of  the  Farmer  is  our  object  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  community. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  we  therefore  read 
the  first  part  of  it,  just  before  entering  our 
Home  Circle.  Here  we  refresh  oursolf  -n-ith 
light  talk  and  conversation,  -with  stories  and 
I)oetrj'  suitable  for  the  family,  and  -with  much 
valuable  Household  Reading. 

A  San  Diego  friend  tells  us  of  cheap  Begin- 
nings in  Farming,  of  Beet  Culture  and 
Cheap  Sugaries — an  interesting  matter  for  farm- 
ers. Our  coachman  shows  us  a  Harnessing 
Machine,  by  which  he  can  unharness  a  horse  in 
30  seconds .  Then  we  study  the  habits  of  the 
Young  of  Oysters — and  with  our  Market  Re- 
ports have  finished  -w-ith  the  weekly  crop. 


Wanted. — Copies  of  No.  2 of  the  PAcmc 
RuRAii  Press,  dated  Jan.  14,  1871.  Per- 
sons having  that  No.  to  spare  -will  oblige 
by  sending  it  to  this  office.  We  are  not 
able  to  .supply  all  orders  for  it.  The  de- 
mand for  our  new  paper  has  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations. 


The  Money  Market. — The  price  of  gold 
opened  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  at 
IIOJ^.     Legal  Tenders  91@91iic. 

Money  in  San  Francisco  is  in  good  sup- 
ply for  mercantile  pnri^oses  at  l(fltl%  per 
cent.,  and  on  long  terms  10(«il2  i^er  cent. 
The  quantity  of  money  now  flowing  into 
the  public  institutions  for  employment  is 
increasing,  and  the  prospects  for  the  year 
in  this  respect  are  good. 


SPRING  AND  WINTER  WHEAT— THE 
DIFFERENCE. 

All  plants  arc  more  or  less  influenced  by 
climate,  habits  of  growth,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  -svhich  they  are  subjected. 

The  intelligent  orchardist,  in  selecting 
his  fruit  trees  -w^ill,  as  a  general  rule, 
choose  from  such  as  have  been  grown  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  inthesamecireum- 
stances  of  soil  and  climate  as  those  to 
which  he  expects  to  expose  them  in  their 
future  gro-wth.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rule  should  be — that  for  trees  whose 
n.atnral  habitat  is  in  a  warmer  latitude,  he 
should  seek  his  supply  a  little  south,  or 
where  it  is  somewhat  warmer  than  at  his 
own  location.  If  he  desires  trees  that  are 
natives  of  a  colder  region,  he  should  go  a 
little  north,  or  where  it  is  colder  for  his 
stock.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in 
roots,  vegetables,  etc. 

Our  grains  are  also  more  or  less  influ- 
enced in  the  same  -way,  and  it  is  to  this  pe- 
culiarity we  owe  the  difference  which  ex- 
ists between  Winter  and  Spring  Grain. 
.\ny  spring  wheat,  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth^  may  be  made  winter  wheat  b3'  suc- 
cessive sowings  in  the  fall,  and  su^ijecting 
it  to  the  rigors  of  -winter.  Much  of  it  may 
fail  the  first  or  second  year;  but,  with 
proper  treatment,  it  will  gradually  accom- 
modate itself  to  exjiosure,  until  it  becomes 
good  "winter  wheat."  In  the  same  manner 
winter  wheat  may  become  spring  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  differs  from  winter  wheat 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  sown  in 
the  spring,  instead  of  the  fall,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  grains. 

In  this  State  and  Oregon — in  the  valley 
portions  especially — fall  sown  (winter) 
wheat  is  preferable  to  summer  wheat.  A 
late  number  of  the  Walla  Walla  Union 
gives  the  following  item  bearing  upon  this 
assertion: — 

DrFFERENCE  BETWEEN  WiNTER  AND  COM- 
MON Wheat. — In  a  conversation  with  one 
of  our  mill  owners,  he  remarked  that  he 
would  give  from  10  to  15  cents  more  for  a 
busliel  of  white  Fall  wheat  than  for  the 
spring  sown  club  wheat;  the  latter,  he  in- 
formed us,  too,  constituos  four-fifths  of  all 
the  grain  raised  in  this  valley.  There  is 
fully  that  much  difference  in  the  true  value 
of  the  kinds  uumed. 

What  kind  of  Wheat  Shall  we  Raise  ? 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  practical  wheat  growers,  and  mill 
men  upon  the  (luestion  of  the  kinds  or  va- 
rieties of  wheat  which  do  best  in  this  State. 
Possibly  there  are  varieties  which  are  pre- 
ferable in  one  part  of  the  State,  but  not  well 
calculated  for  others.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  any  given  variety  will  flour- 
ish equally  well  on  the  hot,  dry  i)lains  of 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  valleys, 
and  upon  the  higher,  cooler  and  more  moist 
lands  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State.  It  might  also  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  high,  red  lands  of  our  moun- 
tains might  do  well  with  some  varieties, 
that  would  from  inferior  in  the  black  adobe 
soils  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
great  valley  areas.  Those  are  matters 
which  it  might  be  well  for  our  people  to 
consider.  If  it  is  profitable  to  raise  wheat 
at  all,  it  must  pay  better  to  raise  the  best 
all  the  time,  or  that  which  vnll  command 
the  highest  price  in  any  given  locality,  or 
for  any  given  purjiose— as  for  ship2>ing  or 
for  home  consumption. 

Utilize  the  Carcass. — When  a  farmer, 
loses  a  horse,  or  ox  or  any  other  animal, 
instead  of  leaving  the  carcass  to  be  devour- 
ed by  coyotes  or  crows,  he  should  cover 
it  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  earth, 
and  thus  arrest  the  fertilizing  gasses  which 
will  be  thrown  oflf  in  the  process  of  decom- 
position. By  so  doing  he  would  secure  a 
quantity  of  manure  which  would  pay  him 
five  times  over  for  the  trouble  it  would 
cost  him;  for  there  is  very  little  land  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  state,  which 
might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the  ajJ- 
plication  of  fertilizers. 


WHAT   WE    WANT. 

We  -want  our  readers,  and  esijeeially  our 
practical  and  progressive  farming  readers, 
to  put  themselves  in  communication  Avith 
us,  and  send  us  reports  of  jsrogress,  of  ex- 
periments, etc.  We  would  like  to  hear  of 
the  best  crops  of  grain,  of  vegetables,  of 
fruit,  and  leai-n  how  they  were  produced. 
We  want  to  know  how  much  such  and  such 
crops  have  cost,  and  how  much  profit  has 
been  realized  from  them.  We  want  to  hear 
what  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
the  results  which  have  attended  such  ef- 
forts. Such  inf<nmation  spread  before  the 
people,  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural, 
will  do  much  good,  and  greatly  encourage 
and  improve  our  agricultural  interests  gen- 
erally. 

We  are  especially  desirous  to  hear  from 
experiments  in  diversified  farming — of  ef- 
forts to  turn  our  wheat  lands,  at  least  in 
part,  to  a  more  profitable  culture.  We 
would  also  like  to  hear  of  improvements  in 
wheat  culture.  Who,  by  a  change  in  his 
mode  of  culture,  by  drilling,  iserhaps,  in- 
stead of  broadcast  sowing;  by  deeper  plow- 
ing; by  the  application  of  fertilizers;  by  any 
particular  mode  of  fallowing;  by  a  better 
selection  of  seeds,  or  who,  by  any  other 
means,  has  succeeded  in  getting  an  increased 
yield  from  his  fields,  without  a  jiroportion- 
al  increase  of  expense.  Such  facts  are  im- 
l)ortant  and  instructive,  and  take  nothing 
from  the  giver,  save  the  time  of  writing 
and  a  three  cent  stamp.  We  also  want  facts 
and  experience  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising; 
we  want  to  hear  from  our  dairy  men,  our 
poultrymen,  our  fruit  growers,  etc. 

We  don't  claim  to  know  all  about  farm- 
ing— in  fact  we  profess  to  know  very  little 
about  it;  but  we  do  aspire  to,  and  claim  a 
reputation  for  industry  and  perseverence  in 
search  of  information ;  and  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  -welfare  and  progress  of  the  farm- 
ing interest  on  this  Coast.  To  this  end  we 
invoke  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  farm- 
ers themselves.  We  desire  and  expect  to 
make  the  Pacitic  Rural  Press — not  the 
editors  or  publishers — but  the  Press  itself, 
the  great  '"Head-Center"  of  all  kno-svledge, 
pertaining  to  agriculturo  on  this  Coast. 
We  expect  to  do  this  by  filling  its  columns 
from  week  to  week  with  the  thoughts,  the 
ideas  and  the  experience  of  those  who  are 
practically  engaged  in  this  great  industij\ 
We  wish  to  make  the  Press  the  common 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
farmers  of  all  the  diverse  and  distant  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

We  ore  compelled  to  originate  here  a  new 
school,  or  rather  a  new  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  experiences  and  teachings  of 
other  countries  fail  in  their  applications 
here.  To  do  this  we  must  aid  and  council 
one  another;  and  the  work  of  the  publishers 
of  this  i^aper  is  to  furnish  the  medium  for 
such  intercommunication,  and  such  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Our  columns  will  be 
made  more  or  less  valuable  according  aa 
you  use  the  facilities  thus  freely  offered. 


Cheap  Fares. — The  Oakland  Ti-anscript 
says  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.  to  put  down  the  rate  of 
emigrant  fare  in  the  spring  to  §35  in  cur- 
rency. Arrangements  are  at  the  same  time 
being  made  to  reduce  the  European  rates 
to  New  York,  so  that  a  through  ticket  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  (steerage  of 
course)  will  be  only  $90  in  currency;  from 
Antwerp^to  this  city  it  will  be  .^94.  At  this 
rate  of  passage  California  may  expect  large 
accessions  to  her  population.  When  large 
colonies  are  transported,  under  the  care 
and  directions  of  a  single  agent,  a  still  fur- 
ther deduction  will  be  made. 


Cotton  Overland. — Two  car  loads  of 
cotton  w-ere  loaded  in  this  city,  last  week, 
and  started  on  their  journey  East,  over- 
land. This  was  a  sample  shipment  of 
some  exceedingly  fine  quality  of  this  tex- 
tile, raised  at  Tahiti.  It  is  valued  at  sev- 
enty cents  per  i^ound. 


PROSPERITY  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Everybody,  in  town,  city  and  country,  is 
just  now  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  which 
the  late  rains  are  sure  ,to  bring  to  the 
fai-mer  and  to  the  miner.  Prospeiity  to 
these  two  classes  implies  and  carries  with 
it  prosperity  to  all.  Of  no  other  vocations 
can  this  remark  be  made  with  equal  truth 
and  force.  On  the  contrary,  in  regard  to 
many  others  the  opposite  is  true.  Stock- 
jobbers and  speculators  make  their  wealth 
mostly  out  of  the  losses  of  others,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  means  carefully  devised  to 
that  end.  There  are  many  others,  also, 
who  make  their  fortunes  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbors.  But  not  so  with 
the  men  who  carve  out  their  fortunes  and 
win  competence  by  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
or  by  delving  still  deeper  into  the  earth,  in 
search  of  theprocioua  or  useful  metals  and 
minerals.  Nobody  is  ever  made  poorer  by 
their  prosperity;  on  the  contrary  the  gi-eat 
massss  are  improved,  enriched  and  sjiurred 
onward  by  the  example  and  material  re- 
sults of  their  industry  and  success.  They 
are  the  great  creators  of  value — the  great 
exemplars  of  industry. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  not  less 
than  six  millions  of  farmers — more  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class— and 
among  them  are  recognized  some  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  typos  of  humanity. 
Since  science  has  been  brought  to  bear  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  industry,  the 
farmer's  occupation  has  been  va-stly  im- 
proved, elevated  and  ennobled.  He  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  plodding  machine 
of  routine  labor — the  commonest  in  which 
a  man  could  engage. 

If  the  farmer  of  to-day  would  thrive  Le 
must  do  something  more  than  "  hold  the 
plow," — he  must  study  and  think  as  well 
as  work.  The  intelligent  farmer  of  to-day, 
as  has  well  been  said,  can  round,  equally 
well,  a  hillock  or  a  phrase;  he  can  plow 
straight  -without  writing  crooked;  he  can 
build  a  pictures(|ue  fence,  and  so  ai'range 
words  as  to  make  them  pictorial;  he  has 
fully  realized  the  happy  ideal  which  makes 
thought  healthful  with  labor,  and  labor 
dignified  with  thought.  The  representa- 
tive fai-mers  of  to-day  are  men  of  influence 
and  position— men  of  ideas  as  well  as  men 
of  work.  When  we  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  such,  we  are  but  rendering  a  just 
trilnite  to  the  mo-it  numerous,  the  most  re- 
sjiectable  and  the  most  worthy  class  of  men 
in  the  land;  a  class  whose  prosperity  may 
be  invoked  as  productive  of  good  and  good 
only  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

Mills  in  the  State. — There  are  158 
grist  mills  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate 
of  358  run  of  stones.  Seventy  of  these 
mills  are  driven  by  steam  and  88  by  water. 
Their  aggregate  cost  was  about  §2,000,000 
and  their  capacity  16,000  barrels  of  flour. 

The  number  of  saw  mills  is  417;  of 
which  231  are  driven  by  steam,  and  196  by 
water.  Their  cost  was  about  $3,620,000, 
and  their  daily  cajmcity  4,300,000  feet  of 
lumber. 

There  are  seven  woolen  mills  in  the  state; 
but  the  statistics  with  regard   to   their   ca 
pacity  or  production  is  very  meagre. 

There  is  one  knittieg  mill,  one  bagging 
mill,  and  one  rope  manufactory,  all  run  by 
steam. 

The  quartz  mills  number  422;  of  which 
207  are  operated  by  steam,  198  by  water 
and  17  both  steam  and  water, — using  the 
former  only  when  the  latter  fails.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  stamps  is  4,673.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  the  quartz  mills  has  been 
about  80,500,000.  Nevada  is  the  leading 
county  for  quai'tz  mills,  Tuolumne  second 
and  El  Dorado  next. 


Doo  Races. — The  residents  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  indulging  in  the  new 
sensation  of  dog  races.  At  one  of  these 
races,  which  lately  came  oflf,  15  canines 
were  enterpd. 
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A  NEW  SILK  PROJECT. 

We  have  been  sliown  a  letter  wherein  a 
tract  of  some  3,000  acres  of  land,  at  the 
Mission  San  Jose,  is  offered  for  sale  at 
.'$400,000;  the  project  being  for  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  an  extensive  silk  pro- 
ducing and  silk  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. The  mover  in  this  matter  is  Joseph 
Newman,  the  jjioneer  silk  manufacturer  of 
this  state,  who  proposes  to  organize  a  com- 
pany to  make  the  i^urchase,  and  start  the 
operation,  which  will  be  conducted  on  the 
co-operative  plan. 

Mr.  Newman  assures  us  that  quite  a 
number  of  capitalists  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  take  hold  of 
the  enterprise,  and  he  feels  confident  that 
he  shall  soon  be  able  to  secure  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  to  place  the  scheme 
in  a  shape  to  commence  operations. 

The  capital  stock  joroposed  is  .$.500,000, 
in  shares  of  $100  each,  giving  .ii;100,000  for 
a  working  cajjital.  The  plan  is  to  purchase 
the  above  mentioned  tract,  to  build  tene- 
ments on  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oxjeratives  employed,  and  to  charge  such 
rents  as  will  be  convenient  for  both  cajjital 
and  labor.  Members  will  be  entitled  to 
hold  as  many  shares  as  they  want,  but  with 
limited  rights  of  voting,  as  follows: — The 
holder  of  one  share,  one  vote,  three  shares, 
two  votes,  five  shares,  three  votes,  and 
each  additional  five  shares,  one  vote.  The 
stock  will  have  to  be  i^aid  in  full,  in  small 
monthly  or  quarterly  installments. 

Each  operative  at  the  factory,  after  found 
competent  by  the  General  Suiaerintendent, 
must  become  a  shareholder  of  the  company. 
Operatives  who  occujiy  tenements  for  three 
or  five  successive  years,  and  pay  rent  for 
the  same  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  deed. 

In  order  to  secure  experienced  and  reli 
able  labor  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  .'|i!25,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  this 
state  such  emigrants  as  may  be  needed, 
the  amount  advanced  to  them  to  be  de- 
ducted from  their  wages  in  small  monthly 
instalments. 

Apprentices,  of  both  sexes  will  be  taken, 
who,  after  serving  their  time,  will  be  en- 
titled, in  addition  to  their  regular  wages, 
to  two  or  three  shares  of  the  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  nature  of  service. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  company  shall 
plant,  buy,  and  sell  everything  connected 
with  the  silk  interests,  and  manufacture 
silk  in  all  its  branches  in  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  the  market,  solely  from 
California  cocoons,  or  raw  silk  raised  and 
reeled  in  California.  If  it  goes  into  oper- 
ation, 200,000  mulberry  trees  will  be 
I^lanted  the  present  season. 

No  more  opportune  time  than  the  present, 
has  ever  been  presented  for  inaugurating 
such  an  enterprise.  The  recent  advance  in 
the  price  of  silks,  growing  out  of  the 
European  war,  will  probably  be  kept  up 
for  many  years.  Mulberry  trees  can  now 
be  had  in  this  state,  at  a  very  low  figure. 
The  eggs  being  no  longer  in  demand.  Silk 
worm  raisers  in  this  state  must  this  year 
turn  theii-  attention  exclusively  to  raising 
cocoons,  which  will  be  furnished  cheap  to 
any  establishment  that  may  have  the  means 
of  utilizing  them.  Moreover,  the  stoppage 
of  the  silk  looms  of  France  has  closed  a 
large  market  for  raw  silk,  which  will  now 
seek  purchasers  nearer  home  and  at  greatly 
reduced  2>riees. 

Such  advantages,  coupled  with  the  su- 
perior economy  and  efficiency  of  the  co- 
operative system  of  labour,  and  the  plan 
proposed  of  securing  a  proper  proportion 
of  skilled  labor  from  abroad,  ought,  with 
proper  management,  to  make  the  projected 
enterprise  a  paying  one.  If  successful  it 
would  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
state  at  large  in  furnishing  a  ready,  home 
market  for  the  immense  number  of  cocoons 
Avhich  must  hereafter  be  produced  here, 
and  in  giving  a  practical  start  to  an  indus- 
try which,  fairly  inaugurated,  will  furnish 
full  employment,  not  only  to  oiu-  present 
population,  but  to  any  number  of  futiire 
millions  which  may  hereafter  be  attracted 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  1870. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary, 
Maj.  Beck,  we  are  enabled  to  commence  the 
publication  of  the  Kexsort  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  1870,  this  week.  We 
shall  continue  its  publication  next  week, 
and  shall  also  give  our  readers  the  full  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  the  annual  meeting  which  was  hold  at  Sac- 
ramento yesterday.  We  ask  the  farmers  of 
the  State  to  give  the  report  a  careful  jjerusal. 

To  the  members  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society — Gentlemen :  —In  presenting  to  you 
our  annual  report  at  this  time  we  feel  no 
little  pride  and  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
say  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
management  of  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  oiir  care,  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition,  financially  and  otherwise,  thanat 
jaresent. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Board  for  the  jjast  year,  the 
present  jjosition  and  wants  of  the  society, 
together  with  some  recommendations  for 
changes,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  soci- 
ety more  efficient  in  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State's  numerous  agricultix- 
ral  and  other  resources  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  this  report. 

In  reviewing  the  jjrogress  and  resiilts  of 
the  industries  of  the  state  for  the  past  year 
the  Board  find  abundant  reason  for  indulg- 
ing in  most  sincere  thankfulness  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  general  jjrosperity  that  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  our  entire  jjeople.  In 
looking  over  the  industrial  prosj^ects  of  the 
future  we  also  find  abundant  reason  for  en- 
tertaining most  sanguine  hopes  for  an  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  a  healthy  and 
substantial  progress  in  all  the  arts,  sciences 
and  industi'ies  that  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  and   happiness  of  a  jieople. 

The  long  continued  dry  weather  during 
the  past  few  months  was  beginning  to  cause 
serious  ajsprehensions  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  that  we  were  about  to  ex- 
perience a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  dry  season  like  that  of  18G3 
and  1864.  The  late  rains,  however,  and  the 
general  change  of  the  weather  gives  prom- 
ise that  the  ensuing  year  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prosjjerous  that  the  State  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

In  jiursuance  of  a  better  and  more  ration- 
al system  of  agriculture  which  our  grain 
farmers  have  been  adopting  for  the  last  few 
years,  an  imusually  large  breadth  of  land 
was  summer  falloired  during  the  last  spring. 
The  weather  for  farm  labor,  the  forepart  of 
the  present  sowing  season,  being  so  favor- 
able, all  the  laud  thiis  prepared  has  been 
put  in  early,  and  in  a  most  excellent  condi- 
tion. There  has  been  sufficient  rain  to 
keep  the  work  of  jilanting  going  on  contin- 
uously in  most  portions  of  the  state,  and  it 
is  believed  that  as  a  general  thing  land  has 
been  in  a  better  condition  for  worldng  and 
planting  than  in  seasons  when  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  greater  abundance  of  wet  dur- 
ing the  planting  time.  If  we  have  the 
amount  of  rain  fall  between  this  and  spring 
which  we  may  now  reasonably  expect  we 
may  look  forward  for  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant grain  harvests  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  state.  The  prosj^ects  of  an 
unusually  large  foreign  demand  for  our 
surplus  grain  were  never  better  than  at 
present.  The  supj^ly  of  wheat  on  hand  at 
the  present  time  at  Liverpool,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  great  centers  of 
concentration  of  the  bread  sti;ifs  of  the 
world,  is  rei^orted  to  be  4,778,000  bushels 
less  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  The  war  in 
France  and  Germany,  if  continued  iintil  af- 
ter the  time  for  planting  in  those  countries 
is  past,  must  cause  a  very  great  falling  off 
in  the  production  of  bread  stuffs  there  the 
coming  season,  while  the  excess  of  con- 
sumption and  distraction  by  the  armies 
over  the  ordinary  consumption  of  those 
countries  in  time  of  peace  miist  necessarily 
be  very  great.  The  present  indications  are 
that  Germany  and  France  will  not  only  fail 
to  i:)roduce  a  surjilus  the  coming  season,  but 
that  they  will  themselves  be  heavy  buyers 
for  their  own  consumption. 

Silk  Culture. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war  between 
France  and  '  Germany,  this  promising  in- 
dustry just  in  its  infancy  in  our  state,  has 
met  with  a  vei-y  unexpected  and  much  to 
be  regretted  loss.  Our  silk  culturists,  en- 
couraged by  iirevious  large  and  ajjparently 
constant  demand  for  California  silk  eggs 
for  European  countries,  turned  their  prod- 
uct, for  the  past  seiison,  mostly  into  that 
article.  Orders  were  received  from  Paris 
early  last  spring  for  large  quantities  of 


eggs,  and  the  prospect  for  good  profits  to 
producers  looked  very  flattering.  When 
the  war  commenced  however,  the  orders 
that  had  been  received  were  countermanded 
and  no  others  sent  out.  Great  injury  to 
all  the  industries  of  France,  and  espec- 
ially to  those  connected  with  silk  culture 
and  manufacture  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  war,  carried  on  as  it  has  been,  entirely 
within  the  borders  of  that  country.  The 
sale  of  the  California  eggs  has  thus  unex- 
pectably  been  cut  oif  and  the  product  of 
the  j)ast  season  rendered  almost  an  entire 
loss.  As  the  eggs  will  necessarily  hatch  in 
the  hands  of  the  producers,  no  considera- 
tion can  be  realized  from  them  except  for 
those  necessary  for  home  consumption. 
Through  an  anomalous  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  immediate  demand  for 
cocoons  has  also  been  injured  by  the  war. 
The  silk  manufactixring  machinery  of 
France,  being  nearly  half  that  of  the 
world,  has  heretofore  been  able  to  consume 
nearly  all  the  silk  produced  in  Europe, 
and  has  also  required  large  imjiortations 
from  the  silk  districts  of  Asia.  This  ma- 
chinery is  in  eti'ect  now  most  entirely  idle. 
As  a  consequence,  the  cocoons  and  raw 
silk  produced  the  last  season  in  many  por- 
tions of  France,  in  Italy,  Spain  and  other 
l^arts  of  Europe  and  in  China  and  Japan 
are  seeking  a  market  elsewhere.  The  capi- 
tal and  machinery  employed  in  silk  manu- 
facturing, outside  of  France,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  handle  and  consume  the  large 
amount  of  extra  material  thus  offered. 
Thus,  for  the  jjresent,  the  market  is  over- 
stocked with  cocoons  and  raw  silk — a  thing 
unknown  in  the  history  of  this  industry 
in  the  past,  and  not  probable  to  occur 
again.  All  such  anomalous  conditions  of 
commerce  and  trade,  in  articles  of  such 
universal  consumption,  are  followed  by 
changes  which  prevent  a  repetition  of 
of  themselves,  in  the  future.  Such  chang- 
es are  already  taking  place  in  reference  to 
these  industries. 

Manufactured  silk  goods  are  rajjidly  in- 
creasinj."  in  value  and  are  likely  to  go  very 
high.  Capitalists  in  our  own  country  are 
seeing  the  promise  of  certain  and  large 
l^rofits,  ai-e  seeking  investment  in  silk  fac- 
tories. Heavy  manufacturing  houses  in 
Lyons  and  other  jiortions  of  France  that 
have  heretofore  had  only  agencies  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  their  goods, 
are  preparing  to  transfer  their  entire  estab- 
lishments to  this  country.  Thus  the  war 
in  France  has  set  the  eyes  of  silk  manufac- 
turers towards  the  United  States.  The 
fifty  i^er  cent,  ad-valorixm  duties,  which  all 
manufactured  silk  goods  imported  to  this 
country  have  to  pay,  gives  them  a  strong 
invitation  and  inducement  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  fact  that  raw  silk  and  co- 
coons may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  opens 
the  door  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
raw  materials,  while  the  favorableness  of 
the  climate,  in  many  portions  of  our  coun- 
try— and  especially  in  California,  for  the 
lu-oduction  of  silk,  guarantees  a  plenty  of 
that  raw  material  close  at  hand  for  all  fu- 
ture time. 

If  peace  was  to  be  concluded  between 
Germany  and  France,  immediately,  the  silk 
crop  of  France,  for  the  next  year  would 
necessarily  be  very  light  if  not  a  total  fail- 
ure. It  will  require  years  to  repair  the  in- 
juries already  done  to  this  industry,  and 
in  the  jn-esence  of  the  disease  of  the  worms 
which  has  i^revailed  there  in  the  jjast,  and 
most  likely  will  in  the  future,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  production  will  ever 
reach  the  maximum  raised  before  the  war. 
Thus  the  temporary  loss  to  our  silk  cultur- 
ists, is  accomi^anied  with  a  promise  of  al- 
most certain  com23ensation  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  of  an  hundred  fold — and  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  has  re- 
ceived an  imi^ulse  as  unexiaected  as  it  is 
encouraging.  By  careful  inquiry  among 
our  silk  growers  we  learn  that  the  disease 
among  the  worms  in  some  localities,  the 
past  season,  Avas  entirely  confined  to  those 
of  French  or  European  origin.  The  Japa- 
nese worms  proved  hardy  and  healthy  in 
all  cases,  even  when  fed  in  the  same  build- 
ings and  close  by  the  side  of  the  French 
which  were  badly  diseased.  Though  the 
first  importations  of  Japanese  eggs  were  of 
an  inferior  kind,  making  small  cocoons,  of 
late,  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  the 
extreme  north  of  Japan,  which  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  French  annuals,  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  silk  produced, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly  healthy 
and  reliable. 

There  are  more  mull)erry  plantations  bie 
ing  set  out  this  season  than  at  any  planting 
season  heretofore  and  on  the  whole  the  in- 
dustry is  in  a  most  promising  condition  .If 
our  farmers  generally  would  plant  a  few 
mulberry  trees  about  their  buildings  and 
on  the  line  of  the  highways  and  division 
fences,  they  would  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ornamenting  and  beautifying  their 
places  and  laying  the   foundation   for   the 


general  introduction  of  a  pleasant  ai 
uable  industry.     Thus   also  an   imi 
step  Avould  be  taken  towards  a  more  m 
sified  and  hence  more  agreeable  and  profi- 
table agriculture. 

Beet  Sugar. 

In  the  rejjort  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
1864  and  in  every  annual  rejiort  since  that 
time,  the  attention  of  our  ijeojde  has  been 
most  earnestly  called  to  the  f  easability  and 
importance  of  the  production  of  the  sugar 
beet  in  our  state  and  the  manirfacture  of 
sugar  therefrom.  So  imiiortant  have  Ave 
deemed  this  subject  that  we  have  returned 
to  and  repeated  our  recommendations  year 
after  year  and  have  from  time  to  time 
shown  by  carefully  compiled  statistics  the 
amount  of  gold  California  Avas  annually 
exporting  in  return  for  sugar  imi)orted. 

Within  the  last  seven  years — and  since 
Ave  first  called  attention  to  this  industry, 
and  demonstrated  its  i^racticability  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  have  jjaid  for  imported  sugars 
and  molasses  over  .$34,000,000.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact  Ave  are  able  to  j)lace  some 
estimate  ixpon  the  importance  of  the  suc- 
cessful initiation  of  this  industry  in  our 
state  during  the  past  year,  ui>on  a  scale 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  entire  suc- 
cess in  every  particular.  We  may  noAV 
lookforAvard  Avith  a  certainty  to  the  time, 
and  that  not  far  distant  Avhen  Ave  shall  bo 
able  to  produce  all  the  sugar  and  molasses 
we  shall  need  for  home  consumption,  and 
Ave  see  no  reason  AA'hy  Ave  may  not  become 
exijorters.  Thus  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  neAV  industry  we  shall  save  for  dis- 
tribution among  our  own  peoj^le — and 
mostly  among  the  laboring  class  $5,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Other  and  still  greater  advantages  may 
be  looked  for  as  a  consequence  of  this  new 
industry.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
contributes  greatly  to  increase  the  other 
products  of  the  soil.  The  extraction  of  the 
saccharine  matter  dejirives  the  root  of  only 
a  part  of  its  elements.  The  pul})  and  foli- 
age of  the  beet  supplies  for  animals  an 
abundance  of  food,  and  the  returns  of  the 
sugar  Avorks  Avill  enable  them  to  produce 
manures,  Avhich  will  indefinitely  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  a  single  prov- 
ince of  France,  Avhere  the  product  of  wheat 
before  the  introduction  of  this  industry 
was  but  961,173  bushels,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  700,  a  fcAV  years  after  its  intro- 
duction the  Avheat  product  had  increased  to 
1,158,256  bushels,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
to  110,,500. 

In  this  connection  Ave  would  suggest  that 
experience  in  France,  Germany  and  other 
beet  sugar  countries,  has  proven  that  the 
best  land  for  this  purpose  is  that  Avhich 
Avill  ijroduce  the  best  Avheat  or  secretes  the 
greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
grape.  Many  sections  of  this  State,  Avhere 
the  land  has  been  for  many  years  subjected 
to  an  annual  cropping  of  grain,  and  is  for 
this  croi^  nearly  exhausted,  are  as  Avell 
adai^ted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet 
as  the  richest  alluvial  bottoms.  The  beets 
on  such  lands  Avill  not  groAV  so  large,  and 
the  product  of  the  root  per  acre  will  be  less 
in  tons;  but  the  beets  Avill  be  sAveeter,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
will  be  greater. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  practicability 
and  propriety  of  the  organization  of  sugar 
companies  among  our  farmers,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  scale  suited  to 
the  means  and  facilities  of  the  company. 
One  hundred  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand, 
or  tAventy-five  thousand  dollars  are  not  nec- 
essary to  a  successful  beginning.  On  the 
contrary,  small  factories  conducted  on  the 
cooperative  plan  and  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  those  interested  in  them, 
are  generally  more  economically  managed 
and  pay  greater  diA'idends  on  the  capital 
invested.  Farmers  should  not  wait  for 
capitalists  to  monopolize  the  profits  of 
this  industry.  Good  lands,  the  coopera- 
tion and  intelligent  direction  of  labor, 
with  a  small  amount  of  ready  money  Avith 
Avhich  to  jnit  up  buildings  and  jiurchase 
machinery  are  all  the  elements  that  are  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  and  profitable 
manufacture  of  sugar.  The  process  of 
making  sugar  from  beets  is  as  easily 
learned  by  any  farmer  and  may  be  as  suc- 
cessfully practiced  by  him  as  the  process 
of  making  cheese  from  milk. 

[To  be  continued.] 

A  Novel  aa'ay  to  Allay  Hungeh. — It  is 
said  that  the  hixnters  of  Siberia,  Avhen  hard 
pressed  by  hunger,  take  tAvo  thin  laiec^es  of 
board,  and  placing  one  on  the  i^it  of  the 
stomach  and  the  other  on  the  back,  gi-adualy 
draAV  together  the  extremities,  and  thus  al- 
lay, in  some  degree,  the  cravings  of  appe- 
tite. A  similar  practice  is  knoAvn  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  This  is  suposed 
to  be  a  very  economical  kind  of  board. 
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BY  OUK  LADY  EDITOES. 


SAVED  BY  A    SHADOW. 

BY  KEIili  VAN. 
[WrittPn  for  the  Pef.ss.) 

Twenty  years  ago  Sau  Francisco  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  different  class  of  i)eoi)le 
from  those  who  now  tread  its  streets. 
Among  them  were  adventurers  from  every 
clime.  Some  had  left  comfortable  homes 
and  good  business  prosi)ects,  from  a  desire 
to  grow  suddenlj-  rich ;  while  others  craved 
novelty,  tired  of  the  monotonous  sound  of 
counting  house  duties  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits. A  goodly  sprinkling  of  gamblers 
and  world's  idlers  swelled  the  tide,  and 
even  emigrants  from  Botany  Bay — ex -con- 
victs* ("  Sidney  Ducks,"  as  they  were  then 
called)  elbowed  their  way  among  the 
throng,  with  consequential  air. 

As  yet  but  few  women  were  bold  enough 
to  venture  so  far  beyond  the  proscribed 
limits  of  civilization,  and  in  consequence 
many  a  manly  heart  smothered  its  tendcr- 
est  emotions,  and  sighed  for  the  eomi:)auion- 
ship  so  much  needed. 

Tobacco  smoke  issuing  from  hundreds 
of  living  chimneys  rendered  the  atmos- 
phere both  stifling  and  irritating  to  even 
healthy  beings,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
Yankee  enterprise  which  pervaded  the 
jjlace  awakened  the  astonishment  of  the 
drowsy  Spanish  settlers,  who  were  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  have 
never  satisfactorily  settled  the  question 
whether  this  sudden  invasion  of  their 
rights  has  been  for  their  ultimate  advan- 
tage. 

The  Post  ofKee  was  the  chief  object  of  in- 
terest in  this,  then  canvas-roofed  town,  and 
many  were  the  friondshii)s  first  formed 
among  those  whose  habit  it  was  to  take  i^o- 
sition  in  line  ui^on  the  arrival  of  each  mail 
steamer,  and  there,  in  turn,  receive  his  al- 
lotted i)ortion. 

I  had  often  observed  a  youth  with  beard- 
le.ss  chin  and  anxious  eye  hasten  to  or  from 
the  spot,  with  a  tell-tale  face,  which  i)lainly 
discovered  to  the  observer  whether  or  not 
liis  desire  for  news  had  been  gratified ;  and 
upon  one  occasion  we  exchanged  glanc(!s, 
wliieh  was  all  the  introduction  needed  be- 
tween sympatheti<!  hearts.  The  result  was, 
we  walked  away  arm  in  arm,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  into  conversation  concerning 
each  other,  and  the  contrast  between  our 
present  and  past  surroundings. 

It  had  been  my  custom,  on  my  way  either 
to  or  from  the  Post  office,  to  pass  a  certain 
dwelling,  on  Clay  street,  whose  wide  win- 
dows and  a  well-swept  door-ste])  bespoke 
the  thrift  and  neatness  of  its  inmates. 
Sometimes,  when  the  curtains  were  lifted, 
a  cheerful  fire  was  seen  blazing  upon  the 
hearth,  and  once  I  had  observed  a  woman's 
hand  brightening  the  window-panes.  To 
those  accustomed  to  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  as  most  of  ns  were,  this  sudden  transi- 
tion from  such  a  life  to  the  one  now  before 
us,  was  like  the  drifting  of  a  l)oat  at  sea, 
without  sail  or  compass. 

We  missed  the  gentle  voice  of  mother  or 
sister  who,  with  earnest  solicitude,  once 
followed  us  to  the  door  with  overcoat  or 
scarf,  when  going  out  in  the  evening  air; 
or  the  wistful  look  of  wife  or  dear  friend 
who,  through  the  misty  window-inuie, 
watched  tend(;rly  for  our  approach.  Now 
how  changed  !  No  one  to  care  for  our  out- 
going or  in-coming.  We  were  like  straws 
ilriven  about  l)y  the  wind;  and  letters  from 
liome  were  the  only  links  uniting  us  to  the 
Jrue  and  beautiful  in  life,  amid  the  cor- 
rupting influeneca  by  which  we  were  siir- 
rounded.  Was  it  a  wonder  then  that  the 
welcome  sight  of  a  home  stirred  a  cliord  in 
our  inmost  hearts,  and  caused  us  to  step 
out  of  our  way  to  pass  it,  and  be  reminded 
of  what  had  once  been  ours  ? 

My  new-found  friend  and  myself  were 
slowly  passing  this  dwelling,  when,  glanc- 
ing at  the  window,  our  gaze  was  transtixed 
by  a  shadow  on  the  curtain.  A  girlish 
form,  with  clasped  hands  and  drooping 
head,  stood  in  an  attitude  of  desi^air,  while  | 


the  stalwart  figure  of  a  man  muffled  to  the 
chin,  with  hat  in  hand,  approached,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  hor  shoulder,  pressed 
his  lii)s  to  her  brow,  and  in  an  instant  was 
gone. 

The  street  door  suddenly  opened;  a  tall 
figure  passed  out  and  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. But  there,  on  the  window  curtain, 
still  remained  the  motionless  shadow  in 
the  same  jjosition  of  utter  dejection.  We 
remained  riveted  to  the  spot,  till  at  length 
the  shadow  slowly  vanished;  and  drawing 
my  companion's  arm  within  mine,  we 
walked  on  saddened  and  thoughtful. 

I  was  awaken(>d  from  a  reverie  by  the 
yoiith,  who  said,  lightly,  "I  say,  wasn't 
that  a  peep  into  somebody's  love-life  V 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  where  you  had 
such  a  charmer  to  feel  sorry  when  you  left 
her'?  Can  you  make  out  whether  she  is 
sweet-heart,  wife  or  daughter?  I'm  going 
down  to  Parker's  to  play  euchre  with  some 
fellows;  will  you  come  with  me?"  Forced 
to  make  some  reply,  I  choked  my  emotions, 
and  stopping  abrui)tly,  said  with  a  husky 
voice:  "  Mj'  j'oung  friend,  I  am  going  to 
my  room  now,  and  if  you  will  come  with 
me  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  you."  My  earnest 
tone  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  reiulily 
consented  to  accompany  me;  so  in  silence 
we  i)nrsued  our  way. 

Having  reached  tlie  quiet  room  I  called 
my  home,  and  struck  a  light,  I  hastened  to 
bring  forth  from  my  tnink  one  of  my 
treasures,  which  I  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  he  slowly  opened  and  gazed  intensely 
upon  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the  one 
who  above  all  else  in  the  world  I  held  most 
dear.  Throwing  myself  upon  a  lounge,  I 
covered  my  face  and  sought  to  control  my 
emotions;  and  having  succeeded,  I  thus 
exi)lained  my  strange  conduct : 

"Three  times  in  my  life  have  I  been  an 
actor  in  a  scene  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
just  witnessed.  The  first  was  when  I  went 
to  college  and  parted  from  my  mother, 
whom  I  never  saw  again !  She  died  a 
month  afterwards,  and  I  can  never  forget 
her  soiTOw  as  she  stood  before  me  like  a 
statue,  with  clasi)ed  hands  and  uplifted 
eyes,  breathing  a  silent  prayer  for  her  boy 
In  less  than  a  year  I  ran  away  from  college, 
and  went  home  to  bid  my  sister  good-by 
before  going  to  sea.  She  plead  with  me, 
earnestly,  to  go  to  father  and  acquaint  him 
with  my  resolve — urging  me  to  release  her 
from  the  promise  of  secrecy  I  had  imposed ; 
but  my  plans  were  formed  and  my  will  in- 
exorable. And  so  I  passed  forever  from 
my  gentle  sister.  Before  my  return,  both 
she  and  my  father  had  gone  to  their  rest, 
and  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  world, 
when  I  most  needed  a  comforter. 

■  Some  two  years  ago  I  chanced  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  original  of  that 
picture.  We  were  mutually  attracted  to- 
ward each  other,  and  became  nnich  attached 
in  a  short  time.  Possessing  the  frankness 
of  a  child,  comVunedwith  many  noble  traits 
of  true  womanhood,  I  longed  to  make  her 
my  wife,  but  would  not  till  I  could  lay 
wealtli  at  her  fe(!t.  So  I  ri^solved  to  come 
to  t'alitornia,  and  for  the  third  time  in  my 
life  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  part  from 
the  one  I  held  dearer  than  life  itself.  Slie 
was  tilled  with  grief  and  foreboding,  while 
I,  sanguine  of  success,  and  strong  in  my 
desire  to  j)rove  to  her  my  devotion,  scarcely 
realized  the  st^lf-imjjosed  sacrifice  I  was 
making.  Standing  before  me,  radiant  in 
her  intensity  of  emotion,  she  begged  me  to 
alter  my  decision  and  remain  satisfied  with 
a  more  gradiial  rise  to  competence. 

Snatching  a  kiss,  I  hastened  from  her 
presence,  fearful  of  betraying  my  weakness 
if  remaining  longer  a  witness  of  such 
sorrow. 

Ten  months  have  passed  away  since  then, 
and  to-night  tliat  shadow  picture  has 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  three  lesuling 
events  in  my  life.  Do  you  then  wonder  at 
the  strange  effect  produced  ?  and  can  you 
expect  me  to  wish  to  join  such  companions 
as  one  finds  at  the  gaming  tal  de  at  Parker's  ? 
Is  there  no  higher  enjoyment  which  should 
be  sought  for?  Have  you  mother,  sister  or 
friend  whose  life  is  saddened  by  your 
aljsence?  And  may  you  not  fit  yourself  to 
become  a  noble  husband  and  kind  fath(U'  by 
choosing  for  friends  those  whose  lives  are 
not  passed  at  the  gambling  table  ?"  I  heard 
a  sob,  and  found  that  my  words  had 
touched  a  tender  chord;  for  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  my  young  friend  clasped  my  hand 
and  said:  "My  dear  fellow,  some  time  I 
can  tell  you  the  story  of  mi/  life,  but  not 
to-night.  Often  disappointed  at  getting 
no  letters  from  home,  I  promised  my  room- 
mate— a  gay  fellow — that  if  I  had  no  news 
to-night  I  would  run  down  and  join  them 
at  gambling.  But  you  liave  diverted  my 
thoughts  fi-om  myself  by  your  touching 
stoi-y,  and  I  can  never  find  enjoyment  in 
the  gambler's  life,  while,  to  my  dying  day, 
I  shall  ieol  that  I  have  been  saved  by  a 
shadow. 


SCATTER  SEEDS  OF  KINDNESS. 

Let  us  gather  uj)  the  sunbeams 

Laying  all  around  our  path ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Oastinf,'  out  the  thorns  and  ohaflf; 
Let  us  tiud  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 
With  a  i>atient  hand  removing 

All  the  briars  from  the  way. 

Strange  we  never  prize  the  musie, 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown; 
Strange  that  we  should  shght  the  violets, 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone ! 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair, 
.\s  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  the  white  down  in  the  air. 

If  we  knew  the  baby  finp;ers, 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane, 
■Wcaild  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow — 

Never  trouble  us  again— 
Would  the  bright  eye  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow? 
Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now? 

Ah !  those  little  ice-cold  fingers, 

How  they  jioint  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  backward  track ! 
How  those  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie. 
Not  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses. 

For  our  reajiing  by-aud-by. 

UP  COUNTRY  LETTERS. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Dear  Beadeb. — Did  you  ever  take  a  long 
ride  in  some  heavy  vehicle,  over  stony 
pavements,  until  the  rambling  and  jolting 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  you  ? 
and  a  sudden  stoj)  made  you  instinctively 
feel  yourself,  to  see  if  all  were  with  you, 
or  you  had  indeed  lost  the  top  of  your 
head  ?  Just  so  it  seems  to  me,  now,  after 
a  three  months  run  of  the  typhoid  fever, 
in  yotir  city,  to  find  myself  in  this  quiet, 
cosy  nest,  up  country;  among  cheerful, 
kindly  faces,  honest  hearts,  and  willing 
hands;  where  the  music  of  barnyard  fowls 
and  cattle  is  teeming  with  health  and 
Ijeauty  to  my  ears! 

And  sitting  in  the  warm  sunshine,  on 
the  porch,  I  lay  back  my  head,  relax  every 
muscle,  and  dreamingly  wonder  if  this  is 
indeed  I — out  of  the  dim  sick  room,  at 
last!  breathing  Clod's  pure  sunshine  and 
air  once  more.  Lazily  I  watch  the  men 
going  and  coming  from  work  in  the  fields; 
see  their  stalward  forms,  broatl  chests  and 
dcej)  breathing.  Yet  how  unconscious 
they  are  of  the  blessings  of  health  they 
enjoy.  I  wonder  why  they  grow  so  impa- 
tient and  imeasy  at  this  beautiful  country 
life,  aud  long  for  work  and  equal  pay  in  a 
city. 

Yet  so  it  is.  Willing  to  give  up  this 
pure  air,  sunshine,  good  fare,  kind  treat- 
ment, robust  health,  and  honest  toil,  for 
what? — Bad  air,  smoke  and  fog,  poor  food, 
no  friends,  only  associates,  flabby  muscles, 
and  no  employment,  maybe,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  dullness  and  tame  life  of  farm- 
ers, compared  with  the  excitement  of  life 
in  the  city. 

I  confess  it  puzzels  me,  (but  I  am  an  in- 
valid and  of  course  like  quiet) ,  but  there 
must  be  some  caime  for  this  growing  dis- 
like to  farming.  I  will  watch,  and  see  for 
myself  why  this  is  so,  and  whether  boys 
aud  girls  agree  in  their  dislike  of  country; 
and  if  the  cause  can  be  removed,  so  as  to 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful than  city  life,  li.  P. 

I.\  THE  Way.— A  mother  who  wasjjrepar- 

ing  some  flour  to  bake  into  brea<l,  left  it 
for  a  few  moments,  when  little  Mary — with 
childish  curiosity  to  see  what  it  was — took 
hold  of  the  dish,  which  fell  to  the  floor, 
spilling  the  contents.  The  mother  .struck 
the  child  a  severe  blow,  .saying  with  anger, 
that  she  was  always  in  the  way!  Two  weeks 
after,  little  INIary  sickened  and  died.  On 
her  death  bed,  while  delirious,  she  asked 
her  mother  if  there  would  be  room  for  her 
among  the  angels.  "I  was  always  in  your 
way,  mother;  you  had  no  room  for  little 
IMiiry !  And  will  I  be  in  the  angels'  way ! 
Wili  there  be  no  room  for  mo  ?"  The  bro- 
ken-harted  mother  then  felt  that  no  sacri- 
fii'fi  (u)uld  have  been  too  great,  could  she 
have  saved  her  child. 

Feathee  Tkimminos. — Some  of  the  new- 
est and  most  uncommon  trimmings  of  the 
present  season  are  composed  of  feathers, 
arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  as 
ornaments  for  the  hair,  in  separate  shapes, 
or  in  continuous  rows,  forming  a  border  of 
any  desired  width.  White  poultry  feathers 
are  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose,  as, 
by  dyeing,  they  ma^  be  made  to  assume 
any  tint  required  to  match  or  contrast  with 
any  dress. 


DRESSING  BABIES. 

(Written  for  the  Pbess.] 

Mothers,  why  will  you  insist  on  dressing 
your  babies  in  the  most  inconvenient,  ex- 
pensive, tinhcalthy,  and  unbecoming  way 
you  can  jjossibly  invent  ?  It  is  extraordi- 
nary to  me  that  they  must  have  shirts  like 
gossamer  with  no  sleeves  but  loose,  no 
warmth  nor  comfort,  only  a  band  to  muss 
up,  get  in  a  wad  and  hurt  the  delicate  skin 
of  baby.  Then  two  flannel  petticoats  with 
double  rows  of  pins,  a  dress  long  enough 
for  its  mother,  whose  weijiht  baby  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  al)Out  to  keep  its  feet  warm  ! 
The  only  re.ally  .sensible  article  of  clothing 
is  the  knit  sack  which  mothers  find  ea- 
sier to  put  on  and  keej)  on,  than  a  blanket. 

Poor  baby  !  The  mother  must  keep  it  in 
the  fashion  if  it  is  cold  and  uncomfoi-table. 
She  gets  the  imtterns  from  Mrs.  Lofty — 
and  so  they  vinst  be  the  thing. 

Now  let  me  give  you  my  idea  of  what  ba- 
by would  like  to  wear  if  it  was  consulted. 
The  first  two  months  a  nice  soft  flannel 
band,  without  any  hem  to  htirt  the  delicate 
skin,  sewed  on  every  day,  quite  loose,  to 
give  plenty  of  room  to   eat   and   grow   in. 

Next  a  high  necked,  long  sleeved,  knit 
shirt,  coming  down  well  over  the  hi2)s; 
then  a  long  flannel  jjctticoat,  matle  like 
a  slip  without  sleeves, — of  thick,  warm 
flannel — a  white  one  made  in  the  same 
style,  fastening  on  each  shoulder  in- 
stead of  behind,  which  is  such  a  bother  to 
"baby"  in  dressing.  And  then  a  little  slip 
miule  high  in  the  neck  and  long  sleeves, 
with  all  the  trimming,  laces  and  frills  you 
wish,  so  long  as  "baby's"  comfort  is  not  in- 
terfered with;  a  little  sack,  if  you  wish, 
and  "baby  is  dressed  with  comfort,  wamth, 
economy  and  dispatch  !  l.  p.  j. 

WHERE  IS  YOUR  BOY  AT  NIGHT. 

The  practice  of  allowing  your  boys  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  the  streets,  is  one 
of  the  most  ruinous,  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous things  possible.  Nothing  more 
speedily  marks  their  course  downward. 
They  acquire,  under  the  cover  of  night,  an 
unhealthy  state  of  mind,  vulgar  and  pro- 
fane language,  obscene  practices,  criminal 
sentiments,  and  a  lawless,  riotous  beaiung. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  streets,  after  nightfall, 
that  boys  generally  acquire  the  education 
and  capacity  of  becoming  rowdy,  dissolute 
men. —  \yatrh7nan. 

And  in  all  jjrobability,  nine-tenths  of  the 
criminals  in  our  state  prisons  are  caused 
by  the  loose  manner  in  which  jiarents,  and 
mothers  in  particular,  bring  tip  their  boys. 
Their  home  duties  occupy  their  time  and 
thoughts,  or  society  claims  their  entire 
life,  and  boys  are  troublesome  and  in  the 
way.  Home  is  not  matle  attractive  to  the 
boys,  so  they  run  the  streets  all  day,  and 
as  they  grow  older,  far  into  the  nights  too, 
without  restraint  from  either  parent. 

Oh,  mothers!  can  you  forget  your  duties 
to  your  boj's  ?  They  should  be  eared  for 
as  sacredly  and  tenderly  as  your  girls; 
should  be  reared  as  purely;  and  if  their 
2)aths  in  after  life  lead  them  through  sin 
and  temptation,  so  much  more  do  tlioy 
need  your  holy  and  wise  counsel  and  teach- 
ings, that  their  natures  may  revolt  against 
profanity  and  crime,  their  principles  ho 
founded  upon  rocks  of  purity  and  truth, 
and  the  name  of  "mother"  be  a  talisman 
unto  them  for  ever,  "home,"  a  beacon 
light  beckoning  them  onward  and  upward. 


Popped  White. — A  little  four-year  old 
had  been  intently  watching  the  process  of 
corn-i3opi)ing,  on  a  stormy  day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Winter.  Hainicning  to  turn  to 
the  window,  she  ob.served,  forthefirsttime, 
the  falling  of  snow.  Amazed  and  delighted, 
she  ran  to  her  father,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
do  look  at  the  funny  rain,  it's  all  popjied 
white!" 


ThERE  have  been  many  definitions  of  a 
gentleman,  l)ut  the  prettiest  and  most  pa- 
thetic is  that  given  by  a  j-oung  lady: — "A 
gentleman,"  says  she,  "is  a  Iniman  being 
combining  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a 
man's  courage." 

One-sixth  of  the  female  population  of 
England  work  out  of  doors.  It  would  im- 
jirove  the  health  of  the  other  five-sixths 
if  they  hail  a  little  more  out-of-door  work 
to  perform. 
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ousEHOLD  ^Reading. 


Health. 

Dr.  Trail,  a  writer  of  note  upon  medical 
subjects,  describes  health  as  "  the  natural 
play  of  all  the  functions;"  and  as  none  of 
the  medical  profession  have  given  us  any 
thing  better,  I  shall  apcept  it  as  a  correct 
definition,  and  endeavor  to  show  my  read- 
ers how  inevitably  we  are  bringing  prema- 
ture death  upon  ourselves  and  ruin  to  the 
nation  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

We  are  a  nation  of  invalids ;  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  pel- feci  health  can  be  found;  scarce 
any  in  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  that 
greatest  of  God's  blessings  !  The  rule  is 
si6knesSj  and  health  is  the  exception, 
among  our  women  and  children  in  i^articu- 
lar. 

Can  this  condition  continue  and  not 
grow  worse  ?  And  if  worse,  does  not  anni- 
hilation of  the  race  follow  sooner  or  later  ? 
Yet  we  are  intelligent  and  liberal,  spending 
annualy  millions  of  dollars  in  schools  and 
reading  matter;  endowing  scores  of  medi- 
cal colleges  for  the  education  of  our  young 
men  (and  women  too  now)  and  not  a  town 
■or  village  but  can  boast  of  its  two  or  twen- 
ty doctors,  who  hold  the  same  jjosition  in 
society  as  the  minister — one  caring  for  and 
curing  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  other  their 
bodies;  with  this  difference  :— one  aims  to 
prevent  crime  by  a  pure  life;  while  the  oth- 
er holds  out  a  palliative,  in  the  shape  of 
drugs,  to  avert  the  suiiering  caused  by 
wrong  habits  of  life,  etc,. 

No  minister  believes  or  teaches  his  peo- 
ple that  they  may  lie,  steal,  and  slander 
their  neighbor,  and  by  a  repontence  merely, 
be  saved  through  their  (orthe  clergyman's) 
ju-ayers  !  No,  a  repentance  (recognition  of 
sin)  is  necessary,  and  then  "  cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well"  must  followbefore 
the  "holy  man"  can  cure  the  soul;  proving 
conclusively  that  the  soul  purifies  itself, 
through  pure  teaching  and  pure  living. 

And  just  so  with  the  body.  Through  un- 
physiological  habits,  in  eating,  drinking, 
etc.,  we  defile  the  body,  filling  it  with  im- 
purities (pork,  fine  flour,  whiskey,  etc.) 
until  the  condition  called  disease  follows. 
The  doctor  comes  and  drugs  the  patient, 
adding  more  impurities,  until  the  victim 
dies,  or  recovers,  in  spite  of  the  drugs. 

And  now  compare  the  two  teachers:  does 
the  physician  tell  the  patient  the  cause  of 
his  illness;  how  to  avert  it,  and  so  keep 
his  body  the  "pure  temple"  which  the  Bi- 
ble speaks  of?  Oh,  no;  for  perhaps  he 
honestly  believes  sickness  to  be  the  lot  of 
man,  or  a  visitation  of  God,  intended  to  pu- 
rify his  soul  (not  body)  and  teach  patience 
and  godliness. 

Think  of  it, — a  sick  man  capable  of 
studying,  God's  laws,  which  the  well  man 
rejects  or  is  not  deep  enough  to  fathom. 

Health  is  the  time  for  learning  God's 
laws  and  obeying  them.  And  if  our  physi- 
cians are  ignorant  of  these  subjects,  they 
should  be  instructed;  or  if  they  already  iin- 
derstand  Hygiene  and  fail  to  teach  it  to 
the  people  who  constitute  their  "flock," 
they  are  certainly  to  blame.  Should  not 
our  doctors  of  medicine,  like  our  doctors 
of  divinity,  endeavor  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  avoid  the  sin  of  sickness  ? 

That  there  is  a  way  so  to  live,  in  harmo- 
ny with  our  natures,  as  to  keep  well,  (even 
with  our  inherited  diseases  following  us  "to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation")  accords 
with  our  intelligence  upon  the  healthful- 
ness,  of  domestic  animals  and  all  vegetable 
life,  which  subjects  are  considered  impor- 
tant studies  for  our  scientific  men.  Not 
only  do  they  study  the  conditions  of  dis- 
ease but  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nor- 
mal habits  of  animals  and  plants,  and  place 
them  in  such  relations  as  will  best  supply 
what  is  requisite  for  their  perfect  health, 
well  knowing  that  it  is  only  in  health  that 
they  can  expect  them  to  be  beautiful  and 
perfect  of  their  kind.  And  why  not  desire 
the  same  for  the  human  race  ? 

Do  not  "nature's  laws"  operate  alike  with 
them  a^  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life  ?  Do 
we  not  desire  only  the  intelligent,  true, 
social  and  healthy  for  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives, feeling  a  just  pride  in  so  choo.sing  ? 
And  are  tliere  not  spent  annually  millions 
of  dollars  in  our  churches,  public  schools, 
colleges,  alms  houses,  hospitals,  prisons, 
etc.  to  improve  the  people  ?  Yet  how  few 
are  earnest  enough  to  search  for  the  hidden 
cames  underlying  the  continued  needs  for 
these  institutions,   by  removing  which  we 


avert  the  desire  to  commit  crimes  against 
soul  and  body.  In  future  articles  I  may 
possibly  show  how,  by  studying  the  laws 
of  our  natures  and  obeying  them,  we  may 
not  only  be  healthier,  but  happier. 

L.  P.J. 


A  New  way  to  Cook  Meat. — A  good  way 
to  cook  meat  is  to  seal  it  in  a  vessel  hermet- 
ically tight.  Cooked  thus  a  long  time  in 
its  own  juices,  it  is  rendered  very  tender, 
and  has  a  peculiar,  appetizing    flavor. 

Take  an  earthen  jar  that  will  stand  heat, 
with  tight  fitting  cover.  If  beef  is  to  be 
the  dish  for  dinner  cut  in  convenient  pieces, 
lay  them  in  the  jar,  rub  each  piece  with  salt 
and  pejjer  and  a  little  lump  of  sugar,  put 
in  a  little  water;  lay  on  a  piece  of  thick  but- 
tered i^aper  and  press  down  the  cover.  If 
you  think  it  will  allow  any  steam  to  escape, 
mix  shorts  or  rye  meal  with  water  to  a  paste ; 
press  strijjs  of  this  all  round  the  edge  of 
cover.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  four  or 
five  hours,  according  to  tenderness  of  meat. 
Chickens  or  turkies  are  excellent  cooked  in 
this  way.  The  toughest  old  hen  can  be  ren- 
dered toothsome  by  this  process.  A  good 
plan  for  fowls  is  to  put  in  the  bottom  some 
strips  of  carrots,  a  little  onion,  if  liked, 
with  bread  crumbs,  red  ])epi)er,  and  lumps 
of  butter,  with  the  seasoning  as  above. — 
Western  Rural, 


Vegetables. — Vegetables  intended  for 
dinner  should  be  gathered  early  in  tlie 
morning.  A  few  only  can  be  kept  twelve 
hours  without  detriment.  When  fresh- 
gathered  they  are  plump  and  firm,  and  have 
a  fragrant  freshness  no  art  can  give  them 
again  after  they  have  lost  it  by  long  keep- 
ing, though  it  will  refresh  them  a  little  to 
jjut  them  into  cold  water  before  cooking. 
A  little  soda  in  the  water  they  are  cooked 
in  will  help  to  preserve  the  color  of  those 
that  are  green.  They  lose  their  good  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  if  cooked  too  long,  and 
are  indigestible  if  not  cooked  enough;  close 
attention  and  good  judgment  are  necessary 
to  know  the  jiroper  time  to  take  them  up. 
Always  drain  the  water  from  them  well  be- 
fore sending  to  tal)le;  have  the  dislies  hot 
upon  which  they  are  placed,  and  never 
send  them  to  taV)le  until  the  meats  are 
served;  when  sent  in  too  soon,  and  often 
uncovered,  they  become  chilled  and  unfit 
for  use.  Always  put  vegetables  to  boil  in 
hot  water. 


Food  Medicines. — Dr.  Hall  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of  billiousness 
by  going  without  his  sup])er  and  drinking 
freely  of  lemonade.  Every  morning  tliis 
l)atient  rose  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  rest, 
refreshment,  and  a  feeling  ii,s  thougli  the 
blood  had  been  literally  washed,  cleansed, 
and  cooled  by  lemonade  and  the  fast.  His 
theory  is  that  food  may  be  used  as  a  remedy 
tor  many  diseases  successfully.  For  ex- 
ample, he  instances  cures  of  spitting  blood 
by  the  use  of  salt;  epilepsy  and  yellow 
fever,  watermelons;  kidney  afi'ections,  cel- 
ery ;  poison,  olive  sweet  oil ;  erysipelas,  jjoun- 
ded  cranberries  applied  to  the  parts  aflected ; 
hydrophobia,  onions,  etc.  So  tlio  thing  to 
do  in  order  to  keep  in  good  health  is  to  know 
what  to  eat,  and  not  what  medicine  to  take. 


Disinfecting  Houses. — A  ready  method 
of  disinfecting  houses  in  which  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  have  occured  is  recommended 
by  the  Food  Journal.  It  is  this:  Dissolve  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  as  much  saltpe- 
tre as  it  will  hold:  and  in  the  solution  soak 
several  sheets  of  coarse  blotting  i)ai)er, 
which  miist  be  allowed  to  absorb  as  much 
as  possible.  Carefully  close  every  door, 
window  and  chimney  of  the  affected 
room,  and  let  the  prepared  blotting  paper 
be  lighted  and  smoulder  itself  out.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  efficacious,  and  is  cer- 
tainly easy  of  trial. 

To  Stop  Bleeding. — It  is  said  that  bleed- 
ing from  a  wound,  on  man  or  beast,  may 
be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and 
common  salt,  in  equal  parts,  bound  on  with 
a  cloth.  If  the  bleeding  be  jJi'ofnse,  use  a 
large  quantity,  say  from  one  to  three  jiints. 
It  may  be  left  on  for  hours,  or  even  days, 
if  necessary.  The  person  who  gave  us  this 
recipe  says  that,  in  this  manner,  he  saved 
the  life  of  a  horse  which  was  bleeding  from 
a  wounded  artery.  The  bleeding  ceased  in 
five  minutes  after  the  application. 

Potatoes,  as  usually  cooked,  are  probably 
the  most  objectionable  article  of  food  which 
can  be  presented  to  a  weak  digestion.  The 
starch  granules  are  but  half  ruptured,  and 
are  held  together  by  cellular  tissue,  so  that 
they  are  reduced  by  mastication  only  into 
small  pellets,  which  require  long  soaking 
in  gastric  juice  before  they  can  be  broken 
up  sufficiently  for  solution. — Chambers  on 
Indigestion. 

Cake  and  Candy. — A  celebrated  physi- 
cian says  that  it  is  cake  that  ruins  the  teeth 
and  not  candy,  as  is  generally  sux^x^osed. 


Domestic   Receipts. 

Poor  Man's  Plum  Pudding. — One  cup 
chopped  suet,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
sweet  milk,  one  egg,  two  cups  flour,  a 
lainch  of  salt,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Stir 
all  together;  then  add  one  pound  raisins 
and  one  pound  currants;  wet  the  cloth  in 
cold  water  previous  to  putting  the  pudding 
into  it.  Boil  four  hours.  To  be  eaten 
with  wine  sauce. 

Gkeman  Cake. — One  cup  butter,  two 
cujjs  sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three  eggs, 
two  cups  flour,  one  tea-si30onful  soda  and 
two  tea-s23oonsful  cream  of  tartar;  mix  all 
together  and  flavor  with  lemon.  Sprinkle 
the  top  thick  with  ground  cinnamon  before 
baking.     Ice  as  soon  as  baked. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread. — One  cup)  sweet 
milk,  one  cuj)  sour  milk,  half  cup  molasses, 
one  cup  flour,  two  cups  Indian  meal,  one 
tea-spoon  soda.  Pour  into  a  mold  and  tie 
down  tighcly.  Put  into  boiling  water  and 
steam  from  two  to  three  hours. 

To  Make  Graham  Gems. — Stir  Graham 
meal  into  cold  soft  water  or  milk  to  the 
consistency  of  a  thick  batter.  Beat  well 
with  the  spoon  and  droj)  into  hot  greased 
gem  jjans  (either  tin  or  cast-iron  ones) . 
Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. — One  teacup  of 
rice,  one  teacup  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  and 
two  quarts  of  milk.  Flavor  with  cinnamon 
or  lemon  and  bake  slowly  two  hours. 

Sago  Pudding. — Pare  and  core  six  sour 
apples;  lay  in  a  large  dish  one  cup  brown 
sugar  and  three-quarters  cup  sago;  fill  the 
dish  with  cold  water  and  bake  two  hours. 
Any  other  fruit  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
apples. 

How  TO  Keep  a  Mustard  Plaster 
Moist. — By  adding  a  little  syrup  or  mo- 
lasses in  mixing  a  mustard  poultice  it  will 
keep  soft  and  flexible,  and  not  di-y  up  and 
become  hard  and  uncomfortable,  as  when 
mixed  up  with  water  alone.  A  thin  i)aper 
or  fine  cloth  should  come  between  the 
jolaster  and  skin.  The  strength  of  the 
plaster  is  varied  by  the  addition  of  moi'e  or 
less  flour. 

Crumpets. — Take  three  teacui^sful  of 
raised  dough  and  worlc  into  half  a  teacup- 
ful  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs,  and  milk 
to  make  a  thick  flatter.  Bake  in  a  hot, 
buttered  i)an,  in  half  an  hour. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

How  TO  Bore  Holes  in  Glass. — Any 
hard  steel  tool  will  cut  glass  with  great 
facility  when  kept  freely  wet  with  camphor 
dissolved  in  turpentine.  A  drill-l)ow  may 
be  used  or  oven  the  hand  alone.  A  hole 
bored  may  be  readily  enlarged  by  a  round 
file.  The  ragged  edges  of  glass  vessels 
may  also  be  thus  easily  smoothed  by  a 
flat  flle.  Flat  window  glass  can  readily  be 
sawed  by  a  watch  spring  saw  by  aid  of  this 
solution.  In  short,  the  most  brittle  glass 
can  be  wrought  almost  as  easily  as  brass 
l)y  the  use  of  cutting  tools  kept  constantly 
moist  with  camphorized  oil  of  turpentine. 

Parchment  Paper. — Paper  can  be  read- 
ily converted  into  vegetable  isarchment  l)y 
immersing  it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  mix- 
ture of  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  of  water.  The  acid  should  be  washed 
off  the  paper  by  immersing  and  slightly 
agitating  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water.  The  last  trace  of  acid  may  be  re- 
moved by  finally  immersing  the  paper  in 
water  to  which  a  small  (quantity  of  am- 
monia has  been  added.  To  prevent  con- 
traction or  wrinkling,  the  paper  should  be 
stretched  on  a  frame  while  yet  wet.  Paper 
so  prej^ared  is  transparent,  and  can  be  used 
for  tracing  paper;  and  may  also  be  employ- 
ed as  a  very  good  substitute  for  sheepskin 
parchment. 

Something  About  Isinglass. — J.  L. 
Souberaine,  who  has  recently  examined  the 
different  varieties  of  this  article,  points  out 
these  distinctions  :  Bussian  isinglass  dis- 
solves very  rai:)idly  in  hot  water,  seldom 
leaving  over  2  per  cent,  of  insolulile  resi- 
due; it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  yields  a 
firm  and  transparent  gelatine.  Bengal  or 
Indian  isinglass  dissolves  readily,  but 
leaves  a  much  larger  proportion  of  residue 
— from  7  to  13  per  cent. ;  it  often  has  a 
fishy  taste,  and  its  gelatine  is  not  clear. 
The  gelatine  obtained  from  Brazilian  isin- 
glass is  opaque  and  acrid.  The  isinglass 
prepared  in  China  is  seldom  exported. 

Artificial  Tablets  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Equal  i^ortions  of  ivory  dust  or 
shavings,  and  gelatine  or  albumen,  worked 
into  a  i^aste,  and  afterwards  rolled  out  into 
sheets,  allowed  to  liarden,  and  afterwards 
cut  to  the  required  size. 

Varnish  for  Drawings  and  Litho- 
graphs.— Take  dextrine  4  jiarts,  alcohol  1 
part  and  water  4  parts.  The  drawings 
should  be  pre^^ared  jireviously  with  two  or 
three  coats  of  thin  starch  or  rice  boiled 
and  strained  through  a  cioth. 


Life  Thoughts. 

It  is  far  better  to  suffer  than  to  lose  tlic 
power  of  suffering. 

Experience  is  the  father,  and  memory  the 
mother  of  wisdom. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  pub- 
lic for  being  eminent. 

It  is  easy  to  look  down  on  others;  to  look 
down  on  ourselves  is  the  difficulty. 

We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity, 
yet  we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could.  ' 

He  who  pleases  himself  without  injuring 
his  neighbor,  is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half 
the  world  as  he  who  vainly  tries  to  please 
the  whole  world. 

When  fame  is  regarded  as  the  end,  and 
merit  as  only  the  means,  men  are  apt  to  dis- 
pense with  the  later,  if  the  former  can  be 
had  without  it. 

Base  all  your  actions  upon  a  principle  of 
right;  preserve  your  integrity  of  character, 
and  in  doing  this,  never  reckon  the  cost. 

It  is  with  our  thoughts  as  with  our  flow- 
ers— those  that  are  simple  in  expression 
carry  their  seed  with  them ;  those  that  are 
douiile,  charm  the  mind  but  produce  noth- 
ing. 

Always  laugh  whenyoucan — itisacheap 
medicine.  Mirthfulness  is  a  philosophy 
not  well  understood.  It  is  the  sunny  side 
of  existence. 

Without  love  we  are  unhapi:)y;  with  it 
we  are  still  unsatisfied,  and  long  ever  foi 
our  ideal  which  wo  can  only  reach  in 
heaven. 

The  highest  genius  never  flowers  in  satire; 
but  culminates  with  that  which  is  best  in 
human  nature. 


Old  Age  Without  Religion. 

Alas!  for  him  who  grows  old  without 
growing  wise,  andto  whom  the  future  world 
does  not  set  oi)en  her  gates  when  he  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  present.  Tlie  Lord  deals  so 
graciously  with  us  in  the  decline  of  li'fe  that 
it  is  a  shame  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lessons 
which  He  gives.  The  eye  becomes  dim,  the 
ear  dull,  the  tongue  falters,  the  feet  totter, 
all  the  senses  refuse  to  do  their  office,  and 
from  every  side  resounds  the  call:  "Set 
thine  house  in  order,  for  the  term  of  thy 
pilgrimage  is  at  hand."  The  playmates  of 
youth,  the  fellow-laborers  of  manhood,  dio 
away  and  take  the  road  before  us.  Old  age 
is  like  some  quiet  chamber,  in  which,  dis- 
connected from  the  world,  we  can  prepare 
in  silence  for  the  world  that  is  unseen. — 
Tkolitck. 


Honest  Independence. — A  tree  must  be 
rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers 
and  fruit.  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  up- 
right upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  him- 
self, to  be  independent  of  charity  or  accident. 
It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  suiJerstruc- 
ture  of  intellectual  cultivation  worth  having 
can  be  built. — [Froude. 


It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  drop  now  and 
then  a  lump  of  piety  into  personal  conduct, 
but  too  often  there  is  little  care  to  "work it 
in."  A  life  properly  seasoned  with  grace 
has  a  uniform  flavor. — [  W.  H.  Beecher, 


A  lazy  boy  makes  a  lazy  man  just  as  a 
crooked  sapling  makes  a  crooked  tree. 
Those  who  make  our  great  and  useful  men 
were  trained  in  their  early  boyhood  to  be 
industrious. 


Your  Standing  at  Home. — We  often  hoar 
the  question  asked  of  such  and  such  an  one 
"What  is  his  standing  in  society?"  or 
"What  is  his  standing  in  the  church,  or 
among  business  men?"  But  we  never  think 
of  asking,  before  we  take  him  into  our  con- 
fidence, "How  does  he  standathome?"  And 
yet  the  man  who  can  make  rejily  to  this 
(juestion  with  an  untroubled  heart  and  clear 
conscience  is  a  hero  not  so  often  met  with, 
but  that  he  is  worthlookingafter,  and  close- 
ly cultivating. 


"O  !  I  Forgot." — Of  all  the  despisable 
excuses  ofi'ered  for  omission  of  duty  or 
neglect  to  fulfil  an  appointment,  the 
most  contemptible  is  the  stereotyped 
phrase.  "  I  forgot  it."  Many  persons 
think  that  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  neg- 
lect or  omission  of  any  promise;  with  us  it 
is  the  worst.  The  great  French  Minister, 
Talleyrand,  once  said,  "  a  blunder  is  worse 
than  a  crime,  for  a  crime  may  bo  the  effect 
of  circumstances,  it  may  be  guarded 
against,  or  it  may  never  occur  again;  but  a 
blunder  is  always  likely  to  occur."  We 
can  forgive  a  crime,  but  not  a  blunder. 
The  man  who  is  always  forgetting  is  utterly 
unfit  for  any  i^ublic  position. 
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LETTER  FROM  SAN  DIEGO. 


How  to  Commence  Farming  with  Small  IVIeans — 
The  Sugar  Beet  and  its  Manufacture. 
Editors  Press: — Will  you  jjlease  per- 
mit ono  who  has  had  experience  in  agri- 
cultural matters  uiJon  this  coast,  ranging 
over  twenty-three  years  of  time,  and  in 
neai-ly  all  the  distance  between  Chili  and 
Puget  Sgund,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in 
answer  to  the  query:  "  Is  there  any  open- 
ing for  poor,  but  willing  and  intelligent 
men  with  little  or  no  money  to  make  a  start, 
and  a  living  at  farming  V" 

Tlioro  are  in  those  southern  counties,  and 
it  is  presumed  elsewhere,    localities  where 
land  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  jirice — either 
buying  or  renting — where  a  person  who  is 
willing  to  live  simi:)ly,  can   begin  life  as   a 
farmer;  or,  as  part  farmer  and  part  manu- 
facturer; and  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
money.     By   living  plain, — that   is,  doing 
with    little     or    no    meat, —  (do     not    get 
alarmed)  f(n-  the  first  year  or  so,  the  cost  of 
iving  (ran  be  kept  at  less  tlian  half  wliat  is 
asked  for  board  at  the  lowest-priced  board- 
ing houses,  or  say  at  S3  per   Aveek.     There 
are  hundreds   of  persons  hereabouts  who 
do  not  consume  over  $2  worth   of  in-ovis- 
ions  j)er  week.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  certain  altitudes  along  the   coast 
very  little  if  any  carbonaceous  food   is  re- 
quired; and  in  fact,  such  food   is  very  im- 
healthy,    and    ^iroduces  hepatic   diseases, 
oftener  than  most  are  willing  to   believe. 
It  is  found  by  actual  experiment  thattliose 
living  upon   grains,   coarsely   ground  and 
unbolted,    and     upon   liguminous    2>lants 
and  tomatoes,  can  endure  more  fatigue  and 
last  longer  than  those  performing  a  similar 
amount  of  labor  ujion  a  more   stimulating 
diet.     I  have  seen  the  ore-carriers  of  Peru 
mount  the  rough  and  precipitous   inclines, 
with   burdens   that   would   stagger   a  San 
Francisco  hod-carrier,  and  do  it  upon  a  diet 
oi  frijoles  (Mexican   beans).     The   porters 
in  T\irkey   habitually   carry  a  load   of  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty   pounds; 
their  diet  is  black  bread  and  tomatoes.  Un- 
doubted testimony  can   be   jiroduced   that 
any  one  can    live   longer   and   accom)3lish 
more  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  by  avoiding 
STich  stimulating  food,  narcotics   and   con- 
diments, as  most  people  consider  indispen- 
sable, and  which  renders  the  cost  of  living 
double  or  treble  what  it  would  be  without 
them. 

Now,  although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
about  finding  any  great  numlier  of  persons 
who  are  willing  to  forego,  even  temi)orarily, 
the  superfluities  of  the  table,  for  even  so 
great  consideration  as  health  and  independ- 
ance,  the  opening  to  reach  that  end  exists; 
and  for  almost  an  unlimited  number. 

I  will  glance  at  one  or  two  occupations 
in  which  little  capital  is  required;  and  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  demand 
will  doubt,  that  a  profitable  market  is  al- 
ways at  liaud  for  the  products. 

In  many  k)calities  in  tliese  southern 
counties,  tomatoes,  sugar  beets  and  the 
mulberry,  wotdd  be  three  things  that  could 
be  cultivated  to  profit.  The  first  two,  as 
the  more  immediately  available, — the  toma- 
to especially,  as  bearing  at  all  seasons,  so 
as  to  enable  the  grower  to  put  them  into 
the  San  Francisco  market,  fresh  from  the 
vines,  at  a  ])eriod  when  there  are  few  or 
none  obtainable  in  that  locality;  and  at 
other  times,  when  unprofitable  to  ship  fresh, 
to  can,  or  make  into  catsuj). 

The  Sugar  Beet  Culture. 
The  sugar  beet  can  be  iitilized  in  several 
wiiys: — as  forage,  (one-fourth  of  an  acre 
produced  ninety  dollars  worth,  sold  as  for- 
age here  within  the  last  month) ,  to  bo  sold 
to  the  manufacturers,  or  to  be  worked  up, 
on  a  cheai)  co-o])erative  i)lan,  into  a  low 
grade  of  sugar  or  mclado  suitable  for  com- 
mon purposes,  and  quite  saleable  to  the 
refineries.  It  is  quite  ])racticable  for  a  i 
few  to  combine  and  with  machinery  that  Jiarne^g 
will  not  cost  over  $500  to  .SI, 000,  to  reduce 
seventy  tons  of  beets  per  day  to  "molado," 
Kutficiently  defecated  for  refinei-y  purposes. 
AVith  regard  to  the  mulberry,  the  eggs  and 
raw  or  cut  cocoons,  are  always  saleable, 
but  of  course  not  realized  ui)on  as  soon  as 
the  other  two. 

These  are  onlj'  a  few  of  the  many  arti- 
cles that  the  beginner,  with  little  or  no  cajj- 
ital,  can  start  upon. 

There  are  many  localities,  this  for  in- 
stance, where  there  is  little  or  no  capital, 
and  very  few  persons  willing,  or  able  to 
take  stock  in  an  incorporation ;  and  if  one 
waited  for  a  comi)lete  oi'ganization,  and 
suflScient    capital    to    build    such    a   fac- 


tory as  the  one  at  Alvarado,  some 
years  would  elapse,  before  anything 
could  be  realized;  whereas,  if  every 
one  who  would  i)lant  a  few  beets, 
with  their  other  crops,  that  is  diver.sify 
their  culture,  depending  upon  the  sale  or 
crude  manufacture  of  them,  something 
could  be  done  without  delav. 


A  Cheap  Sugarle. 

About  the  i^racticability  of  making  the 
beet  sugar  a  melado,  of  a  sulticiently  defe- 
cated gi-ade  to  be  available  for  common 
use,  and  remunerative  to  the  farmers,  if 
sold  to  refiners,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  the  first  ])lace  we  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  farmer  has  water; 
posibly  not  high  enougli  above  ground  to 
give  the  required  ion-o  through  the  hose, 
for  cleaning  the  beets;  but  the  elevation  by 
Avind  power  of,  say  lOO  barrels  per  day  into 
a  tank  twenty  feet  high,  can  be  efl'ected,  at 
an  outlay  of  iJlOO.  I  have  put  up  such  a 
mill  here  several  times,  by  contract.  Then 
a  commom  crusliing  mill  with  slicing  ma- 
chine will  cost  about  6200;  the  evaporator 
and  defecator  $200  min-e;  two  men  and  two 
horses  per  day,  S7;  one-half  cord  of  fuel, 
$4;  chemic^als  $1;  making,  in  labor  and  ma- 
terial, exclusive  of  beets,  $12  ])er  day. 

Mr.  Pardee,  an  experienced  farmer  hero, 
is  prepared  to  contract  to  furnish  beets  at 
.$4  ])er  ton;  making  a  result,  sui)posing 
them  to  yield  six  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter,  a  profit  u])on  the  outlay  of  the 
manufacturer  of  $28  per  day,  provided  his 
sugar  is  worth  t(>n  cents  ])er  pound.  Now 
I  call  that  a  good  return  upon  a  capital  of 
$1,000.  Possibly  $4 more  maybe  required 
for  laljor,  which  will  reduce  the  profit 
daily  to  $24. 

Profits  of  the  Beet  Culture. 

]Mr.  Pardee  estimates  that  there  are  1,000 
acres  upon  the  Sweet  Water  Creek  (Nation- 
iil  Ranch) ,  that  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  40 
tons  per  acre ;  he  bases  his  estimate  upon 
actual  experiment.  He  has  a  sugar  beet 
upon  his  ])lace  now  that  weighs  100 
pounds — first  growth ;  and  he  says  that  ho 
can  i)lant  so  as  to  have  them,  at  their  high- 
est? saccharine  stage,  every  month  in  the 
year.  But  we  will  call  the  average  i)ro- 
duction  25  tons  per  acre;  that  gives  $100 
per  acre  for  a  crop  that  costs  no  more  to 
cultivate  than  corn,  and  leaves  quite  as 
much  forage  for  stock.  Estimating  the 
residue  of  the  beet  to  be  worth  $10  for 
forage,  gives  $110  per  acre  as  the  gi-oss 
l>rocoeds,  and  allowing  $50  as  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  leaves  $tiO  per  acre  as  profit  to 
the  farmer.  F.  M.  Shaw. 


THE  YOUNG  OF  OYSTERS. 

Editors  Press:— I  noticed  in  one  of 
your  late  numbers  that  yon  assert  that  by 
opening  an  oyster  and  examining  the  liquor 
retained  in  the  shell  with  a  microscope, 
you  can  see  many  small  oysters,  covered 
with  shells,  swimming  nimbly  about. 
Well,  you  i)lease  inform  your  careful  read- 
ers how  they  get  there,  and  when  they  are 
set  free  by  their  mothers  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  if  thei-e  are  male  and  fe- 
male oj-sters;  if  so,  how  do  they  multiply. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  ono 
but  little  understood.  j.  b. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.,  1871. 

The  oyster  was  formerly  considered  her- 
maphordito;  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is 
of  sei)arate  sexes — the  females  largely  pre- 
dominating in  numbers.  They  are  ovovi- 
vaparous — they  produce  a  living  fa-tus,  by 
excluding  it  from  an  egg  covering.  The 
eggs  are  expelled  in  a  white,  viscid  fluid, 
called  "spats"  (common  to  all  shell  fish) . 
This  substance  adheres  to  marine  bodies 
and  to  the  iwrent  shells;  by  thus  accumu- 
lating one  upon  another,  immense  banks  of 
oyster  beds  are  sometimes  formed. 

As  the  fish  are  all  stationary,  fecundation 


Fakmixo  A.MONG  THE  Clouds. — Mr.  B. 
W.  Barnes,  an  old  friend,  of  La  Porte, 
Sierra  County,  sends  in  his  name  as  a  sub- 
scriljer  to  the  Rural,  and  writes  as  fol- 
lows:—"I  liave  started  a  farm  on  Bald 
Mountain,  and  rai.sed  10,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  corn,  etc., 
this  last  year.  You  no  doubt  think  that 
strange;  but  let  me  explain,  for  you  may 
not  know  that  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Bald  Mountain,  high  up,  there  are  four  or 
five  springs  coming  out,  and  below  them  a 
flat  of  12  or  15  acres  of  fine  rich  land.  I, 
by  chance,  crossed  it  several  years  ago,  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  then  that  the 
place  would  be  comparatively  free  from 
frost,  and,  as  it  fac^ed  right,  would  make  a 
fine  ranch.  Last  spring  I  started  in  and  I 
now  think  I  have  the  best  little  ranch  with- 
in 20  miles  of  here.  My  jiotatoes,  corn 
and  beans  were  green  a  full  month  after 
everything  had  been  killed  20  miles  below 
here,  and  in  all  the  valleys  above.  Of 
course  everybody  thought  I  was  (!razy;  but 
when  I  brought  into  town  the  best  potatoes, 
green  com,  beans,  turnips,  etc.,  tliat  were 
is   effected   through   the   medium    of    the  I  '''^'®*'  ^^'^^  ^^^^i'  l>egan  to  think  different.     I 


Horse  Harnessinci  Machine.  — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says  that 
a  gentleman  of  that  city  has  arranged  a  de- 
vice whereby  a  horse  may  be  unharnessed 
and  the  harness  be  hung  w]}  in  thirty-two 
seconds! 

The  device  consists  of  two  small  ironpul- 
lies,  a  small  cord  three  yards  in  length 
and  a  hook.  One  pulley  is  fastened  to  a 
joist  directly  over  the  horse's  back,  the 
other  a  yard  to  the  left.  The  hook  is  to 
draw  the  harness  uj)  with,  the  cord  being 
tlirough  the  two  pullies,  with  an  iron  ring 
through  the  left  hand  end  of  the  cord  to 
fasten  iipon  a.  large  nail  to  hold  the  harness 
uj).  The  harness  must  be  made  with  the 
collar  o])en  at  the  botom,  with  the  hames 
attached  to  the  collar,  so  that  the  harness 
will  raise  up  from  the  horse.  The  lines  are 
left  over  the  dash,  nor  are  they  unliuckled 
from  the  head-stall;  the  tugs  are  left  liitched 
to  the  buggy,  so  are  the  hold-backs,  and  the 
sliafts  are  left  in  the  loops;  the  head-stall  is 
taken  oft'  with  tin;  lines  attached,  and  hung 
upon  the  back-saddle;  the  hame-strap  is 
unbuckled,  the  two  girths  unbuckled,  and 
all  the  harness,  with  the  shafts,  are  drawn 
u])  together.  Of  course  the  harness  must 
be  suspended  directly  over  where  the  horse 
stands  as  he  is  driven  into  the  carriage 
house.  In  harnessing,  the  animal  is  plac- 
ed in  the  sliafts,  the  harness  lowered  upon 
his  back,  the  straps  which  have  been  loosen- 
ed must  be  again  made  fast,  the  lK)ok  dis- 
(nmnected  and  tlie  work  is  done.  The  device 
is  ai>plicable  to  double  as  well  as  single 
ss. 


water,  which  conveys  the  sperm  to  the  ova. 
The  eggs,  as  already  intimated,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  develoiied  before  being 
ejected  by  the  female;  and  sometimes,  after 
being  ejected,  instead  of  becoming  fixed  to 
the  outside  of  the  shell,  or  to  some  other 
neighboring  body,  they  continue  to  float 
about  until  they  are  accidentally  received 
within  the  cavity  of  the  shell  of  the  adult 
oyster,  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Here 
they  often  continue  until  developed,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  paragraph  to  which  our  cor- 
respondent refers. 

There  is  a  species  of  small  crab  that 
often  finds  its  way  within  the  shell  of  the 
oyster  in  the  same  manner^  Neither  the 
young  oyster  nor  the  crab  can  form  any 
l)Ortion  of  the  food  of  the  adult  oyster,  as 
the  softness  of  the  mouth  of  the  latter  does 
not  admit  of  its  attacking  any  resisting 
substance,  alive  or  dead.  When  the  crab 
or  young  oyster  becomes  large  enough  to 
annoy  the  adult  oyster,  it  is  summarily 
ejected.  The  young  oyster  is  attached  to 
its  bed  first  by  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
fluid  in  which  its  partially  developed  ova  is 
enveloped;  and  when  once  fixed,  a  calca- 
reous growth  from  the  shell  itself,  jjerfects 
and  i)ermanently  fixes  the  union. 


am  satisfied  that  the  season  up  there  is  two 
months  longer  than  at  La  Porte,  and  only 
about  l>i  miles  distant.  "How's  that  for 
high  ?"— Pretty  high  to  make  a  roatl  to; 
but  I  am  going  to  do  it  this  summer." 

The  above  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
perseverance  and  industry.  There  are 
thousands  of  just  such  or  better  i)laces  all 
through  the  mountains  and  mines,  which 
will  in  time  be  utilized  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Bald  Mountain,  at  the  locality 
of  this  ranch,  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 


Ramie  in  San  Jose. — The  San  Jose  In- 
dependent says  that  several  farmers  in  that 
vicinity  are  intending  to  cultivate  the  ra- 
mie, on  a  small  scale,  this  season.  The 
idea  is  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
such  culture,  and  to  prei)are  for  its  more 
extended  introduction,  should  the  claims 
which  have  been  put  forth  for  this  textile 
be  realized.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
secure  a  ma(;hinc  for  i)reparing  the  rough 
fibre  for  market. 


A  New  Variety  of  STnAT\'BERBrEs — 
Perhaps. — Two  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ritter,  of  West  Chester,  N.  Y., 
planted  a  few  strawberry  i)lants,  supj^osed 
to  be  of  the  Russell  variety.  They  bore 
two  crops  the  first  season^a  matter  of 
some  little  surprise.  But  last  season  they 
kei)t  right  along,  and  were  yielding  plenti- 
fully well  into  November,  when  the  matter 
was  referred  to  in  the  Farmers'  Clnb  as 
something  quite  singular.  The  novelty  of 
strawberries  at  that  season  in  the  New  York 
market  created  considerable  attention,  and 
the  berries  sold  readily  for  $3  a  quart. 
They  are  unusually  large  and  of  very  su- 
perior flavor,  and  the  vines  are  very  pro- 
lific. It  is  thought  they  may  be  a  new  va- 
riety. Mr.  Ritter  has  commenced  propa- 
gating them  under  that  imijression. 

Set  Out  Nurseries. — Farmers  who  have 
heretofore  paid  no  attention  to  planting 
trees  or  vines  on  their  i>remises  should 
remedy  that  neglect  at  once.  No  better 
time  can  be  found  for  such  improvements 
than  the  present.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  set 
out  or  planted  now  with  seeds  for  a  nur- 
sery, will  furnish  young  trees  enough  next 
year  to  cover  a  very  large  tract  of  land.  In 
planting  fruit  trees,  some  of  the  more  rare 
should  be  included — as  the  fig,  the  olive, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  almond,  etc.  The 
cost  of  such  preparation  is  but  trifling, 
either  in  time  or  money;  while  the  chances 
of  profit  are  large.  The  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  such  surroundings  is  of  great  value. 
In  planting,  don't  forget  the  forest  and  nut 
trees,  nor  the  mulberry. 


Norway  Oats  in  Calipobnia.— We  have 
by  request  been  furnished  a  coi>y  of  the 
following  letter : 

Mark  West  Creek,  Sonoma  Co.  I 
Jan.  14th  4«71.     )" 

Mr.  Samiiel  Miller,  Dear  Sir: — In  rejdy 
to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  my  suc- 
cess in  raising  the  Ramsdell  Norway  Oats 
and  how  the  straw  answers  for  stock,  I 
would  state  that  on  the  20th  day  of  March 
1870,  I  sowed  on  seven  acres  of  ground, 
240  lbs.  of  the  Norway  Oats.  From  the 
time  of  sowing  until  harvesting  on  the  21st 
day  of  July,  there  was  no  rain  fell  on 
them,  they  grew- up  strong  from  five  and 
one  half  to  six  feet  high,  fully  coveiing  the 
ground  and  a  sample  of  the  field  was  cut, 
yielding  ninety-two  (92)  bushels  to  the 
acre;  I  saved  the  straw,  and  it  was  run  out 
from  the  thrashing  machine  into  a  shed. 
This  shed  was  filled  one  end  with  this 
straw  and  the  other  with  the  the  best  Cali- 
fornia Oat  Hay.  The  shed  was  open  at 
both  ends,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  had 
free  access  to  both  kinds.  They  went  as 
readilj'  to  the  oat  straw  as  the  hay  and  ato 
it  up  clean,  Avasting  none  of  it.  And  from 
this  experience  it  ap))ears  to  me  that  for 
stock  it  was  as  valuable  as  hay  for  feeding 
pur2)oses.  John  McLaughlin. 

The  Dollar  Engine. — Our  mechanical 
department  is  in  receipt  of  this  ingenious 
toy,  which  is  a  reciprocating  engine,  with 
cylinder,  piston,  fly-wheel,  boiler  and  i)at- 
ent  safety-valve,  yet  weighs  less  than  four 
ounces  and  can  be  covered  with  a  tumbler.  It 
is  said  to  make  over  a  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  to  be  upwards  of  500-flea 
power.  This  last  is  a  mistake  in  part.  Its 
attractive  power  may  be  greater,  but  the  re- 
pulsive power  of  500  fleas,  we  speak  feel- 
ii^ly,  can't  be  ecjualed  by  any  engine  yet 
invented.  Sent  by  mail  (the  toy,  not  the 
fleas),  pre])aid,  on  receijjt  of  .$1.30,  by  Col- 
by Brothers  &  Co. ,  W)8 Broadway,  New  York. 


The  following  anecdote,  wliich  we  find  in 
the  papers,  is  worth  rei>rinting:  Old  Dr' 
Stearns,  of  New  London,  in  his  latter  days, 
kept  a  drug  store.  A  gentleman  one  day 
purchased  a  cigar  of  the  Doctor,  and  light- 
ing it,  began  to  smoke.  "Please  do  not 
smoke  in  the  store,"  said  Dr.  S.,  politely, 
"  it  is  against  our  rule."  "But  you  sell 
cigars,"  rejoined  the  gentleman — "sell  'em 
to  smoke,  don't  you  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  we  sell 
cigars,"  replied  the  Doctor,  alittle  sharply — 
"  and  we  .sell  physic;  but  we  don't  allow  it 
to  operate  in  the  store." 


January  28,  1871.] 
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:i47,«00 
3,938,900 
512,500 
221,000 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Feancisco,  Thurs.,  r.  m.,  Jan.  2Cth. 
FLOUR— Is  still  iu  limited  demand  for  ex- 
port; -while  the  demand  for  local  trade  con- 
tinues fair,  with  still  further  advance  in  prices 
from  last  quotations.  Standard  Oregon  brands 
are  quotable  at  $(i.02>^@6.87>^;  local  brands- 
superfine,  $.5..';0@.5.75;  extra  $G.75@6.87%. 
Transactions  include  4,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
2,000  qr.  sacks  Cal.  superfine,  and  1,000  bbls. 
Oregon  extra.  The  receipts  of  California  flour 
and  grain  at  this  port  from  July  1st  to  Jan.  21st 
is  given  in  the  Bulletin  as  follows: — 

4869 

Floiu-,  qrsks 509,700 

Wheat,  centrals 4,951.800 

Barky 538,900 

Oats 234,500 

The  above  comparison  shows  a  general  decrease 
in  the  deUveries  this  season.  The  deficiency 
in  flour  and  wheat  is  equal  to  1,134,000  centals 
wheat.  In  Barley  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
26,400  centals;  and  in  oats,  1.3,500  centals. 

WHEAT — Very  little  has  been  done  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  figures  demanded, 
which  are  slightly  in  advance  of  our  last 
review.  Sales  embrace  15,000  qr.  sacks.  We 
quote  the  range  of  all  kinds  at  $2.20@2.37; 
good  to  choice  shipping,  $2.25@2.32%,  choice 
milling  $2 .  27@2 .  37  % .  Liverpool  quotations  are 
reported  to-day  at  128.,  an  advance  of  5d.  since 
last  week.  New  York  rates— $1.70@1. 75  per 
bushel. 

BARLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  f  1.35@1.45,  from  fair  to  choice.  Sales 
5,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  fl.45@1.62. 
Sales  6,000  sacks. 

CORN- 600  sacks  Los  Angeles  Yellow,  $1.50. 
The  weekly  deliveries  of  late  have  been  large, 
averaging  3,000  sacks  for  over  a  month. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3@3.50  from 
the  wharf. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.62%. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $28@30;  Mid- 
dlings, $35  for  feed,  and  f  37@40  per  ton  for 
tine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $30. 

Hay — The  receipts  have  been  fair  since  our 
last,  and  prices  have  remained  firm.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $13(rt)17  .50 
■^  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12(5^16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES Market  firm,  with  advanced 

prices.  We  quote  Carolinas  at  $1  00;  other 
kinds  $1.50(a),$1.87%,  from  fair  to  choice.  In 
one  or  two  cases  $2  has  been  paid  for  choice 
Humboldt. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  still  quotable  at 
10@12%c.  [According  to  Emmett's  Hop  Cir- 
cular, the  New  York  market  stands — for  N.  Y. 
State  9@14c.;  Eastern,  8@12c.;  Wisconsins, 
8@12c.;  Michigans,  6@10c. ;  Ohios,  6@10c. 
Some  very  fine  California  hoi)s  were  in  the 
market,  but  were  held  for  better  prices  on  ac- 
count of  their  quality  and  superb  condition.] 

HIDES- — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
16%@18  c;  Salted;  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,930  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — We  quote  good  shipping,  at  1.5@ 
17%c;  very  choice,  18%c;  burry,  10@12%c; 
slightly  do,  13@14c.  There  are  being  no 
stock  on  the  market,  the  above  quotations  are 
merely  nominal.  Sales  of  10,000  lbs.  of  long 
staple  are  noted  at  22/^c. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7%c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c. 

BEANS — Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  f2.50@2.62%;  butter,  $2.25;  small  white, 
$1.90;  pink,  $2;  red,  $2@2.25;  pea,  $2@$2.25 
per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— The  market  is  firm  ,ind 
quotations  little  changed.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st   quality,  10@llc  '^  lb. 
Do  2d        do         9(7/'10c  '^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7(0}  8c  %  ft). 

VEAL— From  8@  13c. 
MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  '^  fc. 
LAMB — None  in  market. 
PORK— Undressed    at    G%@7%c;   dressed, 
0@11%.     An  advance  of  fully  one  cent  per  lb. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $6@, 
7;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters,  $7@8.00:  Diicks, 
tame,  $8@9  'f)  doz;  do  wild,  $1@3.00  f,  doz; 
geese,  tame;$2..50@$3  ^  pair;  mid,  $1.75@3  "§, 
doz;  tame  Turkeys,  18@;20c  '^  lb;  Hare,  1.50 
per  doz;  Doves,  50c  do;  Quail,  $1.2.5@1..50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— CaUfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  45@50c;  Packed  rolls,  32(ai37%c. 
Oregon  firkin,  20@22%c;  Eastern  do,  25@ 
35c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have  been 
fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  ll@15c..  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Egos — California  fresh,  37%@40c;  Oregon, 
30c;  CaUfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  12@13i-^c; 
Oregon,  13%@14%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — Wc  submit  the  follo^ving  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.00@$2.00;  Oregon, 
f  1@$2.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $40@$50;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Pears,  scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  fc  cans,  per  doz.,.  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 


Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;   Plum,    pie,    $3;   Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  still  contains  good; 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  comijlete,  and  prices 
rule  low. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
50@52%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12%c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Sacks,  17  %c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18@ 
19  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  are  reported  firm. 
We  quote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22. .50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  .Laths, 
$3@,3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  "^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%c;  Oregon  do,  G^/^c;  Languedoc  Almonds ; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20o;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  ^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
ll%(«r2%c.;  Citron,  .50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  sujiply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  atl3@13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  15(ai 
15%c;  Oregon  do,  16@16%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;     Oregon   do,    in  kegs,    13(ai.l4>^c 

Leather  Market   Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post'st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Jan.  26. 

Shipments  to  the  east  still  continue  large, 
and  several  tanners  have  advanced  their  price 
one  cent  per  lb. 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  Cruz 26    ©31 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins. — French  stocks  con- 
tinue scarce  and  high  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  exportation  from  French  ports  which  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.     We  quote : 

Best  French  C'alf  Skins.  ■¥(  doz 75  00(S)100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  'jj*  doz 35  OOW  75  00 

French  Kips,  1(4  ft 1  mia>     130 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00(g»  80  00 

California  Calf,    ^11. 1  00(g>    125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  lb 8(>(g>    1  00 

Kastern  Bench   StutTed  Calf,  ^  lb 1  l(>tq>    1  25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  lb 1  li(at     1  25 

Sheep  Koans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  50(r|>  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  ^  doz 5  50(g>  10  50 

California  Kusset  Slieop  Ijiniugs 1  75«^    5  60 

HAltNESS  LEATllEK,  ^  lb 3U((*         37 

Fair  Bridk',  ^  lb 3:i(g»        40 

Skirting,    ^    doz 4  50(u>    4  75 

Welt  Leather,  ^  doz 30  00(<v  .50  00 

Buff  Leather,    Hf>  foot 22fe>        26 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICED  FOR  I.WOICES 

fobbing  pricea  rule/rom  ten  to  jiflftn  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
followinQ  quolatiotift. 

FaroAT,  .Tan.  27.  '.871. 
Iron. -Duty :  Pig,  $7  per  ton;  Kailroad,  OUc  ijl  100  lbs.; 
Bar,  l@lMc  ^  lb:  Sheet, polished, 3c  ^  lb;  common, 
mCifV.icl^    tb;    Plate,  l^c   ^    lb;   Pipe,  lj<ic  ■^   ft; 
Galvanized,  2iic '^  ib. 
Scotch  and  feng.  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton.  ..$34  @$35  SO 

White  Pig,  ^  ton  32    ®  33  00 

Ketiued  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^16..  —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  'jfl  lb,  •-  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  0434® 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 ©  —  04^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04}^®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    ®  —  05M 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    ®  —  06  >4 

Copper.— Duty :    Sheathing,  3 Jic  If*  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2^c^  ft. 

Sheathing,  lf»  ft (§>  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10     (»  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21    @  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21     ®  —  22 

ri-.  Plates.— Duty  :    25  ^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  ^  box 12  00    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00    @  10  50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00    (g>  10  50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  ^  ft ®  —  42 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  ?J  ft ■    ®  —  15 

Quicksilver.-^  ft (gt  —  00 

Lead.— Pig,  1ft  ft —    6    ®—    7 

Sheet —    9    ® 

Pipe —  10    ®  11  — 

Bar —    8    ®—    9 

iiNC.-Sheets,  ^  ft —  10;<i(g>  —  11 

BOBAX —  36    @  —  28 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

A  NEW  PAPEK  FOE  1871. 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

'Wholesale  Pricet. 

Friday,  January  27 

S'lgar,  crushed,  ^  Bi Ha 

Do.   Hawaiian 9 

Coffee,  Costa  Kica,  ^fti — 

Do.  Hie 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  lb 65 

Do.  Ureen 60 

Hawaiian  Rice,  *  lb 8 

China  Kice,  1i*  lb 8 

Coal  Oil,  %*  gallon 46 

Candles,  %1  lb 14 

Overland  Butter 30 

Ranch  Butter,  *  lb 40 

Isthmus  Butter,  IS*  lb 25 

Cheese,  California,  ^Ib 9 

Eggs,  %*  ilozen 80 

Lard, '#  lb il>i 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^  lb 3t 

Shoulders,  l^lb 9 

tteiull  i*i*lce«. 

Butter,  California,  fresh,  ^Ib 50 

do.      pickled, «» 40 

do.      Oregon,  ip  )b 

Cheese,*  lb.... 20 

Honey,  '^  tb 25 

Eggs,  «  dozen S" 

Lard, '#  lb 18 

Hams  and  Bacon,  ^  lb 22 

Cranberries,^  gallon 7P 

Potatoes,  «lb 2 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  ^  B) — 

Tomatoes, »  lb 2 

onions,  If*  ft) 2 

Apples,  No.  1,  V  lb 4 

Pears,  Table,  W  lb S 

Plums,  dried,  %*  lb 10 

Peaches,  dried,  'J*  lb Ill 

Oranges,  ^  dozen .'iO 

Lemons,  •#  dozen 50 

Chickens,  apiece 76 

Turkeys,  1*  B) — 

."^oap.  Vale  and  C.  O 10 

■  Soap, Castile,*  lb 18 
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A  First  Class  Pacific  States  Agri- 
cultural and  Home  Jotirnal. 

Will  be  issued  weeldy  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

Ag;rlo\iltxiro,  IHortioulture,    Stoolc 

;i^a.i»<iii^,    I><>iiieBtio  I^coiioiny. 

IZome   lVta.ii\ifa.otiix'©B  >Xe- 

cliivnics,  IiitlvistvieiSf  otc 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  shall 
publish  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instiiictive,  which  will  not  only 
make  the  Kubal  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its 
patrons,  but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor 
to  every  reader  iu  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle, 

in  the  Pacific  States.  And  more  than  this,  we 
shall  freight  its  columns  with  fresh  thoughts, 
and  uew  ideas,  which  hastened  across  the  con- 
tinent by  rail,  shall  awaken  and  quicken  the 
zeal  of  the  moi'e  staid  and  gradual  moving  cul- 
turists  of  the  eastern  and  European  States,  to 
their 

Pleasure  and  Profit. 

We  shall  not  only  make  a  good  paper  for  all  hus- 
bandmen and  homestead  owners,  (who  now,  more 
than  ever  require  a  knowledge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanical  improvements, ) 
but  shall  also  render  the  journal  a  desideratum 
for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  freehold- 
ers, and  a  large  class  of 

Mechanics,  Teachers,   Students,  Business, 
Professional  and  Trades  Men, 

whose  interests  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
successful  farming,  and  the  active  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  and  rich  resources.  Few  there 
are — male  or  female — who  will  not  find  pleasure 
and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of  progressive 
farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  eoireet  information 
will  be  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  tlic  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Hai^iiier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

will  be  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methoils  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  thstant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  motUfying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Kdral  Press  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands ;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fniit 
drjdng; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigi'ants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  Rehable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progi-ess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  f.armer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  spriukUng  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A  Plain  and  Simple    Style 

Of  \^Titing  will  be  our  endeavor.  Necessarily 
dealing  largely  in  researches  for  facts  we  believe 
it  desirable  to  jiresent  them  in  an  iuviting  shape 
and  in  so  comprehensive  language  that  our 
special  journalism  shall  advance  in  popiilarity 
and  common  reUsh. 

No  editorials  or  selections  of  uncluzste  or  dovht- 
ful  influence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  dlireputable 
advertisements,  will  be  admittsd  into  its  columns. 


Arrangement  of  Matter. 

Our  reports  of  agricultural,  horticultural  an.i 
other  fairs,  lectures,  farmers'  clubs  and  social 
literary  meetings  [the  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  which  we  shall  especially  advocate] 
will  be  carefully  prepared  in  a  valuable  form  for 
preservation;  and  the  matter  of  our  entire  col- 
umns -^rill  be  so  classified  as  to  be  convenient  to 
readers  of  various  minds  and  individual  tastes 
for  ready  perusal  and  future  reference. 

Interesting  Illustrations  of  Pacific  States 

and  Eastern  Inventions  and  Machinery, 

Fine  Arts,  Science,    Fruits,  Rare 

Stock  and  Natural  Scenery, 

Of  special  or  peculiar  interest  to  our  readers 

will  be   published   weekly  in    liberal    variety. 

No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  will   be   spared 

to  furnish  a 

Large  and  Eichly  Tilled  Journal 
Nicely  printed  on  fine  paper,  which  will  favora- 
bly compare  with  the  long  established  class 
journals  of  more  populous  fields  and  older  com- 
munities. Although  the  latter  have  less  oppor- 
tunities than  new  communities  to  be  benefitted 
by  printed  information  of  discoveries. 

And  Neighborly  Experiences, 

the  reading  of  agriciiltural  newspapers  and 
books  is  lately  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
quite  astonishing,  and  with  the  most  profitable 
results. 

We  enter  the  field  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion and  consultation  with  many  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  joiu'nal  on  this  coast  is  greatly  needed 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  most  prospectively 
flourishing  and  rapidly  progi-essing  community 
in  the  Union  if  not  in  the  world.  We  know 
the  task  before  us, — two  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  having  experienced  respectively  18  and 
13  years  of  successful  journalism  in  this  state. 
SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  Tear $4  00 

One  copy  six  montbs 2.50 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $.3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  nent  to  getter  up  ot  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  tho  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  resiiectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

iParties  desiring  to  get  wp  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWEY  &  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engi-avers,  No. 
414  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 

[Being  also  publishers  of  the  Scientific  Press,  we 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  except  to  improve  it  in  its  present  character. 
Each  journal  will  be  published  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other.— D.  &  Co.] 


The  Pacific  Rueal  Press. — We  have  receiv- 
ed a  sample  copy  of  this  new  pul)lication  from 
the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Scientific  Press 
of  Dewey  &  Co. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  first 
class  agricultiu-al  paper  and  is  bound  to  have  a 
good  circulation  in  the  state. 

It  is  in  quarto  form,  and  printed  on  good 
paper  and  type. 

It  is  filled  with  good  and  appropriate  matter, 
and  not  spoiled  with  personal  pus's,  published 
for  personal  considerations. 

The  illustrations  are  ajipropriate  and  in  good 
taste. 

We  look  upon  this  journal  as  one  which  i^ill 
fairly  represent  the  industrial  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  26. 


Pacific  Rural  Press. — Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the 
Scientific  Press,  have  just  issued  a  sixteen-page 
paper,  quarto  form,  bearing  the  foregoing  title. 
It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, and  will  be  freely  illustrated.  The  speci- 
men number  is  creditable.  The  publishers  say, 
iu  a  circular  accompanying  the  paper : 

We  herewith  present  to  your  notice  a  copy  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  publication  of 
which  we  undertake  after  well  testing  the  wants 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  farmers  and  ruralists  by 
the  publication  of  a  Farming  Edition  of  tho 
Scientific  Press.  We  have  not  only  learned  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  first-class  home  agricul- 
tural paper,  but  a  disposition  to  support  a  good 
one.  We  are  not  only  well  situated  for  the  tin- 
dertaking,  but  have  also  the  means  and  disposi- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  and  shall  employ  the 
best  writers  in  every  department,  and  furnish 
superior  engi-avings  for  illustrations  and  em- 
bellishments. 

We  wish  it  success. — S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  24. 


New  Agriccltural  Paper. — We  have  received 
from  Dewey  <fe  Co.,  publishers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Scienlific  Press,  the  prospectus  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Pre.ss,  a  new  agiicultural  paper  to 
be  published  weekly,  commencing  January  7th. 
It  will  treat  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  doiru^s- 
tic  manufactiu-es  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  California.  We  un- 
derstand that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  County,  and 
formerly  Secretai'y  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  will  be  one  of  the  editors  and  will  do 
much  to  make  it  generally  acceptable  to  tho 
community.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  a 
journal  iu  this  state  of  the  character  mentioned 
and  for  talent  and  abihty  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment.— Sacramento  Daily  Union,  Dee.  16, 
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Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ^the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


l.ta;htneaJi,    Cleanllnciiii, 

KluntlcUy  and  DurabtlHy, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  b(!lug  in  couplets  are  seU-supportiug, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  tlie 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  imposti- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOK,KY    A    OREEV,    Proprletnra. 


California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS   E.  FINLEY,  Manager. 

Onice  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig'ht  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  _stock  in 
America. 

"   ALSO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Iloudans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  "Game, 

Dominiriue,  Wliite  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,   Whito    Crested    Black  Polands, 

Wiite     Faced    Black   Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    Wiitc 

BantadS,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons. — Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest'K. 
Pigs. -White  Chester.  While  Suffolk. 
LOP  KAItED  U.i^BITS.] 
Kothini:  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

l.lBlit  BrahmuM  and  White  J^effhorn*N, 

A  few.trios  f<ir    sale.     .\lwi  :i  very  choice    young 
HOUDON  COCKS, 
£0  OS 

for  hatching  from  the 
I  oUowing  Breeds : 
Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas, 
Houdan,  Bearded, 
Buff  Cochins, 
Bl'k  .\frican  Bantams, 
White  Leghorns, 
Aylesbury  Duc'ks. 

>'ieiIOI.«i    A:    WII.I-AKD, 

Importers  and  Breedersof  Choice  Poultry. 
2ST21-3m-lamin8  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

K  Chicken  Haucb  within  the  city. 
Four  Kfioined   lIouii«  and  Outblldlneii 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  canbc'  obtained  fur  the  sum  of  fr.OO. 
Ground  nMit  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  liusi- 
ness.  For  particulars  apply  on  ttje  premises  on  Potrero 
Avenue  between  15tli  4:  10th  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
"K"  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to   pro- 
curing small    Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasiTS, 
claims  for  prc-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
Is  now  more  fully  stocked  than  ever  before. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous 

Shade  tries.  Evergreens  of  all  kinds:  Fruit  Plants;  to 
wit:  UasplH-rricK,  Strawberries.  Gooseberries.  Currants, 
(irapes,  Rhubarb,  Asjiaragus  and  all  Flowering  plants, 
for  inside  and  outside  culture. 

IJ'OItEST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  .lapan.  in  fact  wo  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everjthing  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fiuTiishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND. 

Corner  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av.5 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  Ix^autiful 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  etc.,  to  be  found  in 
California,  suitable  for  general  culture. 
Evergreen  Trees,  Ix'st  standard  sorts  and 
fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
Shruberj';  Golden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 
double  flowering  Geraniums. 

Elegant  Fuschias. 

splendid  assortment  of  Il(>Res,  and  many 
most  desirable   (ireen   House   and  out-of- 
door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
(yOrrffTS  carefvUy  JilUd  and  forwarded. 

The  entire  stock  for  sale,  including  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 
gain.    Address,  F.  A.  HERINO,  Nurseryman, 
lvl-5minr  Oakland. 


KING'S   NURSERY, 

ELM  Street,  (between  Telegraph  Av.  and  Broadway  sts.) 
OAK.r.iAlNI3. 

GREEN  H0IT8E     PLANT 
EVERGREFJJ  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  ROSES,  ETC 
A  superior  stock  of  large 
sized  Australian  Gum  trees, 
including  :—  EUCALYPTUS 
GLO BOLUS,  (Blue  Gum), 
extra  fine  street  and  shade 
tree.  EUCALYPTUS  VIM- 
ENALI8,  a  lieautiful  droop- 
shade  tree,  fine  leafed  and 
fragrant;  both  sorts  very 
popular.  AC.\CI.\S  in  vari- 
ety. Montery  Pines,  Mon- 
tery  Cypress,  Lawson's  Cy- 
press, etc.,  etc.  Orders  at- 
tended to.  Addi'css 
Ivl-tf  M.  KING,  Nurseryman,  Oakland. 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  uin  thiiinin<,'  cut  my  MrLiii;itnY  I'l.^ntatioxs  and 
will  wll  my  surjiliis   tivt-s 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mntticanleis  ^'IQ  per  thousand. 
"2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  $35  according 

to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  §30  to 

Liberal  discoiint  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  White  .\nd  Black  Mulberry's  arc  the  best 
sha<le  trees  in  tiie  Stat**.  I  will  s<dl  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  VI  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Sili<   Manual  Free 


to  custiiniers  fur  tiv 
Ivl-tfr 


■s.     Send  your  urdirs  tc^ 
I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WK   'iFFER   roll  SAI.i: 

CHOICESEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

from  Australia,  .Japan  and  Sandwich  Islands.     I{.imie, 
the  celebrated  China  (irass.  Vegetable,  (irass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  an4l  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  etc.,  at  the 
OLD  STAND.     IK^"Send  for  catalogue. ""^iu 
£.  E.  SCOOKE,  425  Washington  St.,  S.  F. 
.jj-3  Ivl-luir 


TREES   AND  PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WUOLESALE  OB    KETAIL, 
AT  LOWEST  MABKET 

K  A  T  £  8. 

Fruits  guarsnteed  true  to  name.  My 
stock  etnbruces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

OBANGK,  I.EMON  A-Tilt    I.ISIE. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AXD  OHXAMKyTAL  TREES, 
SUKUBBEKY,  VISES  ASD  P LASTS, 

MULBERRl'   TREES    AND    CVTTIXGS, 
ASD    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    TIIE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing   farms.     Pate  nt 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Graf  ting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Ouliore. 

ild<lre««    ROBKRT  AVILI.IAMSOJT. 
Capital  Niu-series,  U  St.,  bet.  L^h  k  16th 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayl-es  &  Wil- 
liamson on  E  St.,  bet.  8th  &  lith  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Qatos  Creek   2    miles  south   of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contuns  as  fine  an  assortment 

—OF — 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nurserj'  in     ^ 

the  State  of  California  with  i^ 
this  advantage,  viz:we  have      «* 

no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get  ^ 
rid  of-    Every  care  h&8  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


BEST   VARIETIES; 

Proper  tTriiiiilnir,   iind    VIsorouM   Oron-thl 

We  invite  Nxirseuvmen,  Dealers  akd  Pi-anters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and  splendid  collection    of 

TVTJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  snd  a  years  old.  .'jOOO  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  :i  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  lyid  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and.)  years  old. 
Uickory  Nut.  EngHsh  Walnut,  l,and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTER  NEIVHALK,, 

Proprietor  I.os  Onto*  Xurscry,  Sna  Jose, 

lvl.iin3m 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

x'  K.  E  E  », 

Orape  Vines  and  Cnttlngs. 

we  offer  a  labge  lot  of  the 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  1h"  had  for  shade  or  Onianii  ut. 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  L<icust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  t*ottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM. ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 
ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by. the  100  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

KyAll  orders  must  be  accompanied  witli  the  cash.'^ai 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lTl-iin3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


We    are  pre- 
pared    to    fur-  y^ 
nish  ar.ESEHAL  /^ 
assortment  of  ^ 


assortment 
Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  solic- 
ited from  all 
lars  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 

J.  LEWKLLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  Cal, 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
wade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG-, 

8A.CRAME\TO.    CVUFORXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  suppl ; 

OF 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 

VARIETIES    FOR     THE 

FARM    AND    GARDEN, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 

CIFIC  COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
nnine,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  retail,  a  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quantics.     We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover, 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Ramadell  Xorway  Oats 

»S  per  Butliel. 

Early  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  kc. 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  8hipi>ed  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  ou  application  free  of  charge.     Address 

W.  K.  STRONG, 

lvl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 

PURPLE  POPPY, 

[JLmbergler  of  ClermoDt.j 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


C      JL..    ItELLOOG;. 


FIVE  D0LLAK8  PEE  POUND. 


New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

No.  491  Sansome  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 

Ivl' 


GEO.  F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  k  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &o. 
No  317  Washingtou  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  B.KS 

FRANCISCO. 

Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

TA.JtE    TVOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large   two   year  old 

MULBERRY  TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  tiuic  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

-WM.  M.  HAYXIR, 
lvl-3mr  Maeramriilo. 


J.  P.  D  ALTON. 

DEALEB  IN 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Ev- 
grreen 

TREES, 

Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc. 
Depot  cor.  i:)th  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  Ivl-mS 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

O   AAA  CARTGXS    .lAPAXESE    ANNUALS,    SILK 
Zf\J\)\J       WORM  E(iGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSET, 

l-3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  st. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  SavingMachine  of  the  Age 

Sl^  Warranted  to  make  Butler  m/rom  lliree 

to  Five  Minutes. '^^ei. 

It  is  self-cleaning,  reejuires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIYED- 

For  sale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-2inGmr  Cor.  Battery  and  Wasliingtou  sts. 


f 
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Douthett's  Patent    Double   Motion 

D^SH    CHURN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

CII  XJ  It  IV 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  old   style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had   the 
preference  over  all  others,   and  with  this  simple   and 


practical   attachment,   now    stands    without  a   P.I 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
rMglit  for  tills  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  Wo  manufacture  six  different  sizcf 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 

in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  oooD  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY   OBSTACLE. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  offered 

which  IB  ENTIKELY 

FREE  PEOM  ANY  OBJECTION, 

and  we  offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.|  1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 

'2    do            do    3  do 

3  do           do    6  do 

4  do           do    8  io 

5  do            do  13  do 
(J    do            do  22  do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nob.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal 
iTl-eowSmr 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

i>AXE]VT>i»  BouonT  AivD  SOLD  oiv  com:m:is!««ioiv. 


town  on  tho  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  thib  v-l'iabit 


LoMgrshores    Comliination.    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  orany oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  cai-pets,  di'iving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  diuble  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  irou, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 


]VeAV  Gtas  Lig'lit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Factory,  making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  apiJlication. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 

Hay    Press. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.  Presses  furnished  at  manufac- 
tory cost  to  parties  buying  County  or  State  Rights.  The  profiits  on  a  few  Presses  will 
pay  for  a  county  Right. 

IVe>v  Engfland  S5p>riii{j  Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.  Send  for  de- 
Bcrijitive  cii'cular. 

■WIESTER    «fe    CO., 

IT  Tiew  Montgomery  Street,  (Grund  Hotel),  San  Francl8CO. 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Tlie   only   Literary    Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  vi'ill  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year, 


Terms  :  —  f 4 .  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00: 
Five  copias,  $  16. co ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  au 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED      BY 

[oHN  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes.— Sbc  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPORTEHS    AND   DEALEKS  IN 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 


THE  und  irsignod  hav" 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa- 
tentees, WIRTS  &  SWIB'T, 
of  Hudson.  Michigan, 
their  right  to  this  mill. 
Patented  June  22d,  1809, 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utsh,  New 
Mexi(;oand  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 
Faem:  bs.  Millers  and 
GnAiN  Uealees  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-class 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  has 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  ilitt'(  r- 
ent  kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  difl'er- 
eut  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical mann»r, placing  them 
in  theirdifl'trent  compart- 
mentsin  the  mill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  tho 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Muslard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing  two   distiuct    quali- 


ties  of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  '.uperior  1  1       1  1  1     1     '  1  1      f     M      1        1    r ' 
small  and  cut  kernals,  Huch  as  merchant ible  w hi  it    is  1  j    sit    1  m     1    tl    1       11    rini 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common   mill 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possessail  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  .Jackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  22,  and  23, 1809,  and 
bore  away  thepalm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  tho  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.5  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
ot  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms .    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Ilv21.3in  K.  STOSJE.  4,88  Battery  .Strert,  San  Francisco. 


W/^////A 

Wheat,  and  all  the 

I  }    the  use  of  this 

wiU  be  saved  to  the 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
finartor  sectionR,  etc.,  on  Goverument system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  4;J2  Montgomery  st.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Lob  Angeles.    lvl*3mr 


Willamette  F.armer, 

l^aleiii,  Orofson. 

The  only  AmltuUtiral  Paper  publlahed    In 

Oregon. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 
$1.50.    Address 
8v2i  tf  A.    I..    STINSON,  Publliiher. 


IMPI.EMENTS  AlVD  SIACHINES,  POKTA. 
BL.ESTEAM  ENUINES,  HAKU'WAKE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING    OP 

Plows,  ITarrowft,  Cultivators,  Horse  Boes, 
Oan{;  Plows,  Seed  Sowers,  Buckeye  OraIn 
Brills,    Hill's  Cul.  Sowers,  Hay    Cut- 
ters,   Seed    Cleaners,   Grist    Mills, 
Barley  Mills,  Cider    Mills,  Fan 
3tllls,  <jlra|>e  Crushers,  Mow- 
ers, Reapers,  Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Whi  eled   Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  h  HAMILTON, 
Nos-  9,  U,  13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nob.  17  &  19  Front  st.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

ASPHALTUM  PRESSURE  PIPE 
o  o  m:  jp  A  IV  Y, 

HAVIIV'G  ERECTED  A   M  ANXJPACTOKX 

of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  their  Asphaltum  Pipe  in 
large  quantities, 

Are  now  Prepared  to  Take  Orders 

AND  MAKE  COMTKACT8. 

This  Company  will  manufacture  Pipe  and  guarantee 
it  to  stand  any  pressure  required;  itis  lighter  than  iron 
pipe  and  more  durable,  it  is  not  aflected  by  chemical 
action,  cannot  coiTode,  and  being  glazed  imparts  no  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  water.  To  miners  and  farmers  it  is 
invaluable;  any  body  can  put  it  down;  it  is  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  iron  pipe  and  ten  times  more  durable. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  2,  M5  Market  street. 

B^  Circulars  sent  on  application.  16v21-tf 

Swamp    Land   Reclamation. 

— THE— 

California  Peat  Company, 

OWNERS  OF    TUE 

Roberts'  Steam    Ditching    IVIachine, 

are  now  ready  to  take  contracts.    They  are  prepared  to 
construct 

I>ltclics  and  I-ie-vees. 

of  any  desired  dimensions.    Terms  easy.    Address, 
J.  B.  TOWNSEND,t636  Clay  Street. 
P.  O.  Lock  Box,  814. 
23v21-Im 


TEAM  WANTED  TO  PUKOHASE. 

A  four  nr  six  horse  team  is  wanted  by  the  advertiser 
with  or  without  wagon  or  gang  jiUjw.  Required  to  be 
delivered  at  Gilroy,  Watsonville,  Salinas,  or  the  vicinity 
of  those  places.  A  party  wishing  to  sell  a  team,  etc.,  can 
hear  of  a  purchaser  by  sending  a  letter  addressed  B  Ru- 
^AL  Pkess,  containing  price  and  other  particulars. 

WM.    M.    LYON.  CHAS.    J.   BARNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lvon  h  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fruits,   Cheese , 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-limr  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


GILES   H.  GR4T. 


J4HKS  H.    BArBN. 


G-RAY  &  HAVEN, 

ATTOKNE  YS  AlVD  COUNSELORS  AT  LAAV, 

(n  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  N.   E.  corner  Call- 
fomiaan     Leide.-dorH  streets, 
i7vl6  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


G  A.  ». 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  bnllutnt  light,  with  pcrfnt  safety  from  accidents. 

Th(S(  works  are  insu<<essful  use  in  the  following 
pi i\ ate  residences-  Go\  Haight,  the  En cinal,  Alameda: 
H  F  Williams,  Esq  ,  South  han  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  rsrj  hintaClaia.A  P  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland:  O. 
AN  (  liiMs.  Esq  ,  Loh  Angeles,  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Cipt  Will  ox,  San  Dii  go,  .1.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Ni\ad.i  W  B  Isaacs,  Esq  ,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos. 
\  Diiiiuhoi,  Esq  M(  iilo  P.iik,  M  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Josi  Capt  Kidd.  .stoc  kton.  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
M.itii>.Cid  J  C  Hajs,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq..  Ala- 
nuda.  A.  D.  B(  11.  Ta> kir  street,  San  Francisco:  J.  S.  Em- 
cry  Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|N(vada. 

Also  111  the  following  public  iustituticms:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  tho 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co.'s 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  h  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purjioses:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  21)0  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Sei  retary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  Ivl-Sm-r 


Tu  >  VIS  Ji  Waoneii,  41  First  St.— Mill  Stones,  Belting  Cloth 
and  general  Mill  Fumishinys.  Portable  Mills  all  sizes  from 
l(ito3(i-iu.  No  superior  manufactory  for  farmers  <&  ranchmen. 
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TO  CLUBS. 

Send  in  yonr  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tained. After  the  first  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  within 
Tny  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clnbs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Eukal,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
aiPic  Pkess  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 

What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  s  beantifnl  and  valuable  sheet.— .Iin  -To^  Jnd. 

ThefiretNo.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  np 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  departnu-nt. 

With  its    publishers    there    is  no  such   word  as  fail.— 

Mt.  Mtdgeniirr, 

We  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  withjthe  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  li.—[S<mnra  Drm. 

It  is  a  work  which  noifarmer  should  be  .without.— I I're*" 
Union, 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  and  contents. 
Contains  a  large  amount  and  great  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.— l.Sf.W,-- 
ton  Diiili/  Ind. 

A  large  Ifi-page  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moorea  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northern  States.—!  Encinal  Alamedii. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  pai>er. 
"Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
—{Enrinal. 

They  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  wil  1 
that.l    Itopenswell. 

Excellent  paper  and  type— and  a  first-class  agricultural 
iournal..  .Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— 1  V'tlUjo  Hemrder, 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  i, 
Co..  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press. — [Arizona  Miner. 

Wo  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  countrj'.— [/'^»ft"  StiiUxman. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— (/ffd  Bluff  Imlfj>rndnil. 

Pacific  Rcrai.  Pre-ss,  published  by'A.  T.JDewey,  W.  B 
Ewer.  G.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long^needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation  — 

Tsrunning  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— [/'«/'»'''>">^". 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  Srifnti/ic  Prr.sfl  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Parijir  JiurnI  Prrt^s. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.. subscribe.—!  Vathjo  nironiilf, 

Dewey  ,t  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  8Ui>erior  paper  for  [the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [A"«iii.'7'(,  .V.  F. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
time,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag.  of  Volo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.— [iVo 
H.iil. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchasteness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturistjj  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  ell'ort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— ["Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric  i  Itnral  population. 

Culike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  to  horse-racing,  prize-fighting,  yachting,  etc., 
but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Democrat,  Dow- 
uieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  roquirementB  of  agricul- 
turiste.  As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Press,"  the  name 
of  Dewey  A  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.- [Alpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— (Christian  Advocate,  S.  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  •  •  •  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  influence. — [Helena,  (M. 
T.)f;oz. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  this 
State.— [Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  equally  divided 
between  raining  and  farming. 

Not  a  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
something  of  value  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted   paper,  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  th 
Pacific  Coast, 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press"  will  fulfill  all  these 
conditions.— llnyo  Indei>endcnt. 

From  a  Cobresponoent.— I  have  seen  your  "Pacific  Ru- 
ral." and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  studying  its  "head 
and  front."  It  is  a  taking  picture,  and  will  mduce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  oontente  are  No.  1,  also.         W.  H.  M. 


New  Advertisements. 


2Vo  qitack,  indelwate  or  other  disreputable  notices 
will  be  accepted.  All  advertviemenis  in  this  paper 
appear  in  our  monthly  edition  and  bound  vol- 
wnes  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  Railroad 
Depots,  Steamboats,  Hotels,  and  other  free  read- 
infi  rootns. 


FLOWER 


SEEDS ! 

a 


Our   New    Illustrated    Catalog:ue, 

Containing  lists  of 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Ucrbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.     Address, 

MICHEL  BROS.  &  KERN, 
107  N.  5th  Btreet,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
X.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4Tl-3mr 

G-LEN    GARDENS, 

OXE  mLE  E.VST  FROM   SACRAMENTO. 

'^i'—  Large  stock  of  fniit  and  shade  trees  for  sale. 
My  stock  embraces  all  the  celebrated  varieties  that  are 
favorably  known,  ini'ludinR  the  justly  celebrated  "Hales 
Early  Peach!"  of  which  variety  I  have  L.'inn  bearinj! 
trees.  Also,  ClRArn  Vinks  ano  Citttincb  of  the  leading 
sorts;  100.000  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants  of  the 
most  popular  kinds,  warranted  true  to  name;  Mulberry 
Trees,  for  feeding  Silk. worms,  in  quantities  to  suit.  All 
ofTercd  at  low  prices.  Orders  left  with  A.  H.  CUM- 
MINOS  A:  CO.,  .10  .1  st.,  or  sent  by  mail  to  the  proprie- 
tor, will  be  promptly  filled.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant! 
Fall  planting  will  add  a  year's  growth  to  trees  or  vines. 

4vl  E.  F.  AIKEN,  Proprietor 

YOJ-iEMITE      HOXISSSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX    McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE    LAHCIEST   AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28...4vl.3mr 

Stolen  Land  "Warrant. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  tuidirsigned  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Comiuissinncr  of  Pensions,  as  the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  of  Military  Bounty  Land  Warra-t, 
No.  90,783,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Land, 
issued  April  28,  1857,  to  Annie  Famsworth,  widow  of 
James  Farnsworth,  private  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  1812:  and  which  said  warrant  was  stolen  from  the  un- 
dersigned, in  thecity  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  Novemlxr,  181,4;  and  all  persons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  purchasing  said  stolen  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  considered  void. 

T.  HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  21, 1871.        4vl-6wr 


Homceopathic. 

TBEATMENT     OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies f  1  no 

Piles  "     "        " 1,50 

Neiu*algia       "     "        *• i  5o 

Fever  and  Ague  "        " l  6o 

Croup  with  "        '• 1  SO 

Rheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrhcea  ' 2  tO 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homoepathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  abovi'  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

HOMCEOPATHIC    PHARMACY, 

Ivl-lmr  2:i4  Sutton  st.,  San  Francisco. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

i\C\  C\C\(\  ''""'"  "■■  '■"ttiiiRs  of  the  above  valuable 
"U)V/Uv  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

AU  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  k  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  40!)  and  411  Davis  street,    San  Fran- 
cIbco,  or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


THE    NEW   TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OAIilFOENIA  TYPE    FOUNDEY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    L.  PATTLKNER,   Agent. 


ITALIAN    BEES. 

Are  steadily  gaining  in  favor  with  bee- 
keepers in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
Europe.  Their  hardiness,  greater  in- 
dustry, superior  quantity  and  quality 
of  honey  produced  by  them,  as  well  as  their  more  p«.ace- 
able  disposition  while  Iwing  bundled,  make  them  doubly 
as  valuable  as  the  comm(Ui  IllackBee.  Many  thousaii'is 
oX  Italian  Queens  are  reared  and  sent  by  express  and 
mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country  annually  by  numerous 
breeders  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  have  as  PtniK  Italian  stock  as  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  sell  at  Eastern  prices.  Bee  Hives  and 
Bee  Books  for  sale.  Also,  Shade  Trees,  Mulberry  Trees 
and  Silk  Worm  Eggs,  at  lowest  prices  Send  for  Circu- 
luars,    Address  J.  S.  HARBISON, 

3t1  Sacramento,  Cal. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAQO. 

—  ALSO— 

the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE, 

The  best,  most  simple  and  eflVctive  mower   in  use. 

PRICE — isas. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bnlbs.     Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  k  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  III. 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[E«TABI.ISHET>  184.';  I)V  Wm.  M.  PlaKT.J 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

_r. ^ 


DEALERS    IN 

'Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

•^Special  inducements  ofTered  to  Market  Gardeners. 

AddrcsiV 
3Tl-3qB3mr 


L.  G.  PRATT  k  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  wish  to  Call 

The  Especul  ATn:NTioN  of  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
best  Patent  Gang  Plows  in  California,  to  the 

"BUTLER    PLOW," 

now  on  exhibition  at  the  Scientific  Press  office. 

^As  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
for  their  Manufacture  or  sale  of  territory 
effected. 

For  description  of  the  PLOW,  see  article  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Rural  Pbebs, 

"A  Singular  Looking  Plow." 


Please  Address, 


£.  P.  HICKS,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
2vl-ltr 


THE    riIE.*PEST 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 
In  the  United  States. 


The  Journal  of  the  Farm, 

16    r.ura:e   OctUTo  Paffea, 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

Price   ono    Dollar   a  Year. 

clubs  of  20   --------  fifty  cents. 

autertiseks 

Are  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  published  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Address  JOrR!>'AL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  or 

2iv21-tf  TM  S  Water  Street,  Chicago. 


18  Tears  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  O-ardener  and  Kuraeryman, 

Three  miles  North  of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

."i.COO  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
seasoni  FineJapaneso  Tea  Plant;  Eucolyptus,  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shritbs,  superior 
ciiou.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 


English    G-oosberries 


OUEEANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SORTS- 

RU.SES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  Riperln- 
tended.    Address,  A.  D.  PKYAL, 

3Tl-2intlr  .  Oakland. 


We  are  anthori7.ed  to  name  the  'following,  among  the 
well  known  writers  on  this  coast,  who  will  write  regularly 
or  occasionally  for  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

Prof.  E/.ra  Carr.  of  the  I'niversity  of  ([Vilifornia:  Dr.  J.  R. 
Thomas.  Vacaville:  1.  N.  Hoafr.  W.  Wadsworth.  T.  M.  Logan 
M.  D..  Rev.  O.  C.  Whe.ler.  and  J.  S.  Harbison.  Sacramento; 
E.  S.  Molden.  M.  I)..  Stockton;  S.  II.  Herrinf:  Dr.  Ander- 
son. Santa  ( 'ru/  ;  tl.  N.  Swezy.  Esti..  Maryavill,. ;  and  oth- 
ers whom  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  mention  hereafter. 


Orn  An^xiiTisKits  -  A  more  deser\-ing  of  patronage  list 
cannot  be  found  in  any  journal. 

A.  B.  Bowers,  of  this  paper  is  making  a  short  trip  in 
the  county  of  Sonoma,  and  will  be  glad  to  rceive  sub- 
scriptions and  receipt  fot  dues,  to  either  the  Scientieu-' 
or  Rural  Press. 


Take  Your  Choice. — Since  its  first  issue  we  have 
sent  this  paper  to  the  subscribers  of  the  farming  edition 
of  the  Scientific  PitEss.  If  we  have  thns  transferred 
the  names  of  any  who  prefer  the  SriKNTlFir  I^kess,  we 
will  return  their  names  to  the  list  for  that  paper,  and 
send  back  numbers,  if  notified  in  season. 


A  New  AciRiccLTtriiAX  Paper. — We  wort-  cull- 
ed upon  this  week  by  Mr.  C.  T.  .Ti'nniu{,'s,  who 
is  eanvasKiug  this  county  on  bclialf  of  tli»!  new 
agricultural  paper  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  the  pubUshers  of  the  Sau  Fran- 
cisco Scientific  Press. 

Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  Iwing  settled,  the  next  is  where  ti>  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heild's  Busi- 
NESS  Coi.LEoE,  locat  d  In  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  yoiuig  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"Int^'niational  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k  Stratt^m  chain.  Its  sdudarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Caiuida. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  IIeald's  College  Joubnal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-:tmsnr 


[  AUVEUTLSEMENT.  ] 

RamstleU's  Norway  Oats. 

Beware  of  Spurious  Seed. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  the  unfavorable  reports 
which  have  come  to  the  ear  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  these  oats,  have  been  due 
directly  to  spurious  seed;  the  high  price 
that  the  Norway  oat  bears,  operating  as  an 
inducement  to  swindlers.  Buy  no  seed  un- 
less genuine.  See  below  from  whom  and 
how  to  get  it  in, this  city. 


PRICES. 

By  mail,  postage  paid,  2  lb.  packages,  75 
cts.  By  express  (not  prepaid),  IG  lb&, 
$3.75  In  large  quantities  at  still  greater 
reduction. 

Clubs. — We  advise  parties  desiring  to 
buy  small  quantities  only,  to  unite  with 
their  neighbors  in  a  joint  order,  making 
the  cost  less  for  cash. 

Our  Agents  will  receive  orders  for  these 
oats  on  the  above  terms. 

For  these  Oats;  in  large  or 
small  quantity,  send  direct  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  oflElce,  414 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  DEWEY 
&  CO.,  Agents. 
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Sunset  on  the  Coast. 

We  reproduce  this  week  a  fine  marine 
jjiece  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Ameri- 
can marine  painters,  Mr.  De  Haas,  of  New 
York.  The  original  painting  has  been 
chromo-lithograjjlied  by  Prang,  and  the 
engi'aving  is  copied  from  the  chromo. 

We  proposed,  in  a  former  article,  saying 
a  few  words  concerning  chromes.  As  we 
owe  the  extensive  application  of  this  art  to 
Mr.  Prang,  it  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
give  afew  facts  in  the  history  of  this  gen- 
tleman. These  may  be  considered  correct, 
as  they  are  taken 
from  his  own 
paj)er. 

Mr.  Prang  is 
by  birth  a  Ger- 
man, and  re- 
ceived in  his  na- 
tive country  and 
other  continental 
States,  as  well  as 
in  England,  a 
thoroiighly  prac- 
tical education 
in  everything 
l^ertaining  to  the 
application  of 
chemistry  to  the 
iiseful  arts.  Be 
coming  em- 
broiled with  the 
Government  of 
Prussia  in  con- 
sequence of  the 
active  jjart  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  take  in  the 
revolutionary 
movements  of 
1848,  he  determ- 
ined to  emigrate 
to  the  United 
States,  and,  soon 
after  his  arrival 
here,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  has  continued  to  live 
ever  since.  He  has  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  wood  engraving  and  lithograi^hy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  his  local 
business  as  a  commercial  lithographer 
being  entirely  ruined,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  military  maps,  card  porti'aits 
of  the  Federal  Generals,  album  pictures 
and  illuminated  texts;  and  his  immediate 
success  in  these  ventures  led  him  to  at- 
tempt chromo,  the  monopoly  of  which 
hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  Europe.  His 
first  chromes  were  not  successful,  but  the 
I)ublication  of  a  group  of  chickens,  after 
Tait,  won  an  instant  popularity,  not  only 
for  the  picture  itself,  but  for  the  new  art. 
Since  that  date  he  has  issued,  in  regular 
and  quick  succession,  a  series  of  chromes 
after  American  and  foreign  artists,  but 
chiefly  after  native  painters,  which  have 
been  received  with  almost  unvarying  favor, 
and  have  won  for  his  house  a  iiopularity 
that  is  seldom  attained  excepting  after  long 
years  of  honest  work,  great  expense  and 
untiring  energy. 


His  Art  Publishing  House,  the  first 
l)uilding  ever  erected  in  the  world  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  issuing  art  publications  for 
the  million,  was  first  occupied  in  Octol>er, 
1858,  and  in  it,  at  present,  one  hiindred 
men  and  women  are  constantly  employed. 
It  is  situated  in  what  was  once  Roxbury,  a 
city  which  has  been  annexed  to  Boston  and 
now  is  called  Boston  Highlands. 

Mr.  Prang  has  been  so  successsul,  that 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
agencies  in  every  large  city  in  the  Union. 
The  agents  here  are  Messrs.  Snow  &  Eoos, 
who  have  a  choice  collection  of  chromes  as 


PROSPECTS   OF  THE  SEASON. 

From  all  2iarts  of  the  state  our  exchanges 
come  bearing  words  of  gladness  and  hoj)e. 
The  breadth  of  wheat  sown  has  been  unu- 
sually large,  and  although  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  has  fallen  has  not  been  great; 
still,  in  contrast  with  past  seasons,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  come  has  been 
much  more  promising  and  propitious. 
While  last  season  the  rains  were  almost  un- 
variably  foljowed  by  drying  and  blighting 
north  winds,  those  which  have  lately  fallen 


have  been  attended,  with   most   favorable 


:.a 


SUJJ&ET    ON    THE    COAST.    BY    DE  HASS. 


well  as  of  engravings  and  paintings.    They 
are  to  be  found  at  No.  21  Kearny  street. 


OUR   SECOND  MONTH. 

With  the  present  number  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkess  we  enter  ui^on  the  second 
month  of  its  publication.  We  think  we 
have  made  a  good  beginning  and  fairly  ful- 
filled the  promises  made  at  the  start,  and 
we  feel  confident,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  our  friends  we  can  do  better  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  believe  we  have  many  new 
friends,  and  we  only  ask  each  to  do  a  little 
toward  filling  up  our  columns  and  increas- 
ing our  circulation,  and  thus  aid  us  in  car- 
rying forward  the  work  so  much  needed. 
Those  who  do  so  will  in  the  future  look 
back  with  pleasant  memories  on  their  ef- 
forts to  aid  us  in  building  up  a  journal 
which  shall  fairly  represent  the  agricultu- 
ral and  rural  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
To  writers,  agents  and  all  assisting  friends 
we  return  many  thanks. 


conditions  of  both  the  thermometer  and 
barometer.  Coming  gentle  and  warm,  they 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  earth  with  very 
little  loss  from  evaporation;  while  the  gen- 
erally moist  atmosphere  and  heavy  dews 
have  also  materially  assisted  their  benefi- 
cial influences. 

So  gentle  and  jDenetrating  have  the  rains 
been  in  the  mountains,  that  the  streams 
are  not  swollen  to  anything  like  the  extent 
usually  due  to  the  total  fall  thus  far;  while 
the  ditches  are  nevertheless  running  quite 
full,  and  furnishing  an  abundant  supply 
to  the  miners.  Should  the  later  rains  come 
as  usual,  there  will  be  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture  for  the  crops,  and  altogether  we  can 
but  feel  confident  of  a  good  and  prosperous 
season  for  all. 


To  CoEEESPONDENTS. — "The  San  Jose 
Beet  Sugar  Enterprise"  will  appear  next 
week;  also  a  communication  with  reference 
to  the  ornamentation  of  tlie  grounds  of  the 
Santa  Gla.i-a  County  Agricultural  Society; 
some  "  Notes  of  Travel"  in  Monterey 
county;  a  few  remarks  about  the  "  Use  of 
Straw"  and  on  the  subject  of  "Plowing." 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Bay  District  Horticultural  Society 
are  making  arrangements  to  hold  an  exlii- 
bition,in  this  city,  in  Sejitember  next.  At 
their  last  regular  meeting,  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  rules  and  regulations  were 
adoi^ted  to  govern  the  exhibition.  Com- 
mittees were  also  appointed  for  i^erfecting 
the  arrangements  to  incorporate ;  for  fram- 
ing a  premium  list  for  the  exhibition,  and 
for  preparing  estimates  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Society's_,  time  has  been  taken  up 
since  its  exist- 
ence in  perfect- 
ing its  inner  or- 
ganization, but 
already  a  series 
of  lectures  has 
been  inaugura- 
ted, two  of  which 
have  been  deliv- 
ered by  Prof. 
Bolander,  on  the 
Coniferas  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  the 
intention  of  the 
Society  to  pub- 
lish reports  of 
these  lectures, 
and  the  result  of 
the  workings  ( f 
the  Society,  ft  r 
the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  else- 
whore. 

The  Society  is 
ready  to  take*  up 
matters  pertain- 
ing to  horticult- 
ure, for  discus- 
sion, and  give 
facts  and  infor- 
mation of  its 
own,  as  much  as 
can  be  obtained 
from  the  best 
and  most   reliable  sources. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing by  which  professional  men  in  particu- 
lar, and  advocates  and  friends  of  horticul- 
ture generally,  are  invited  and  urged  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Association. 


Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands. — We 
give,  on  page  76,  a  review  of  Swamp  Land 
Titles  and  Legislation,  by  a  gentleman  who 
for  several  years  occupied  a  responsible 
position  in  the  office  of  the  State  Surveyor 
General,  and  who  is  also  e\-o(ficio  Register 
of  the  State  Laud  office.  It  covers  the 
whole  ground  and  apparently  exhausts  the 
subject,  though  want  of  space  precludes 
giving  the  whole  in  this  issue.  So  much 
has  been  written  by  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  that  the  public  has 
anything  bi;t  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
All  interested  in  such  matters  Avill  do  well 
to  give  this  article,  lengthy  though  it  is,  a 
careful  perusal. 
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Peat  for  Gas. — T.  H.  Loavitt  of  Boston, 
of  -whom  tlie  Gax  Light  Journal  speaks  as  a 
recognized  authority  ui)on  the  subject,  and 
from  wbose  articles  ui)on  various  peat  uses 
\re  have  more  than  once  quoted  in  the 
Press,  contributes  an  article  to  tlie  jour- 
nal aforesaid  for  Jan.  IGth  from  which  we 
take  this  extract:  "It  is  well  known  tliat 
lar^o  quantities  of  peat  are  used  for  fuel  in 
Paris;  some  concerns  employing  several 
hundred  men  in  its  production;  and  that 
bj'  one  or  more  of  the  gas  companies  out- 
side of  the  city,  it  has  been  used  for  a  con- 
siderable time  for  the  manufacture  of  illu- 
minating gas.  A  commission  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  the  matter  for 
practical  purjioses  made  report,  of  which 
the  following  are,  in  substance,  some  of 
the  items:  The  illuminating  power  of  jieat 
gas  exceeds  that  of  coal  gas  as  ?A2  to  100. 
The  manufacture  of  gas  from  jjcat  is 
more  simple  than  from  coal.  The  peat,  if 
put  into  an  iron  retort,  and  heated  to  a  low 
red  heat  affords  immediately  a  mixture  oi 
permanent  gasi's  and  vajjors,  which  con- 
dense into  an  oleaginous  lic^uid,  which  two 
products  separate  on  cooling.  The  oil  is 
collected  in  a  vessel,  and  the  gas  passes 
into  a  gasometer.  This  carburetU.'d  hydro- 
gen, however,  is  of  very  low  illuminating 
jjower.  The  oil .  which  is  a  vicous,  black- 
isli  li([uid,  of  strong  odor,  is  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation,  and  resolved  wliolly  into 
a  perniaiieut  gas,  and  hydrogen  very  richly 
oavburtitted.  This  mixture  is  strongly  il- 
luminating, yielding  a  tiamo  six  or  eiglit 
times  brighter  than  the  first,  and  of  remark- 
able brilliancy.  Tlie  two  are  then  mixed, 
and  a  gas  of  intermediate  character  ol)tain- 
ed,  which  is  delivered  for  consumption.  A 
mean  of  live  determinations  gave  for  a  burn- 
er of  peat  gas  a  light  equivalent  to  2:5 '4 
candles,  and  tlie  same  burner  witli  coal  gas 
gave  <i  3-10  candles.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  pure  oil  from  2>cat  as  com- 
jjared  with  gas  from  coal  is  as  750  to  100. 
The  purification  of  peat  gas  is  much  more 
easily  a<'coniplislied  than  coal  gas.  *  *  * 
From  these  data,  it  would  seem  that  in- 
ducement is  ottere<l  for  our  gas  companies 
to  attem))t  the  utilization  of  jieat.  More- 
over, it  is  known  that  some  of  our  own 
peats  are  far  superior  for  gas  purjjoses  t(j 
any  on  which  are  based  the  reports  referred 
to.  Many  of  our  large  cities  are  especially 
favored  in  this  respect.  Our  Atlantic  coast 
is  abundantly  supplied;  Cape  Cod  is  full  ol 
it;  nearly  one  half  of  Nantucket  is  peat  ol 
excellent  quality,  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
affords  a  peat  almost  without  limit,  which 
as  a<lai)ted  for  this  special  purpose,  is 
probably  unsurpassed  by  any  deposit  in  the 
world,  while  vessels  can  come  within  fifty 
rods    of    it,  loading   at    the    minimum  of 

COfft." 


Sewino  Machines. — "The  number  made 
by  twelve  i5rincii)al  companies  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  ;J20,tj69,  which,  at 
the  snoragc  price  of  a  first-class  machine, 
say  !ij75,  aggregated 824,050,170.  Thefirst- 
dass  Anieri(!an  sewing  machine  is  to  be 
found  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the 
supply  comes  ])rincipally  from  this  city 
and  Boston.  There  are  many  cheap  ma- 
chines which  are  not  counted  in  these  fig- 
ures; also  many  chea])  imitations  manufac- 
tured in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
which  are  sold  as  of  American  make.  Ger- 
many, in  jiarticnlar,  does  a  very  large  busi- 
ness of  this  kind,  Hantburg  having  no  less 
than  six  large  factories  running,  and  finding 
a  market  principally  in  Russia.  Notwith- 
standing this  (!ouipetition,  the  machines 
sent  from  this  countiy  command  high 
prices,  on  account  of  excellence  in  work- 
manship. The  largest  number  made  by 
any  one  concern  in  a  year  was  86,781.  As 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  good  machines 
varies  from  :ijl2.5()  to  SOO,  and  the  ])rices  at 
which  they  are  sold  range  from  §00  to  §350, 
the  profits  of  the  business  are  enormous." 
— ScL  Ainericmi,  Jan.  1th. 


Completion  of  the  Great  Gun. — The 
London    Mechmiks'   Magazine   says:     "On 
Tuesday,  Dec.  VM\,  1870,  the  final  opera- 
tion   in    the    construction    of     England's 
greatest  gun  was  successfully  i^erformed  at 
the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  and  the  monster 
cannon  now  onlj-  requires  to  be  vented  and 
proved.     The  tul)e   of  the   gun,  which  is 
about  10  feet  long,  was  brought  out  of  the 
factory  in  which  it  has   been   rified,  and 
fixed,  muzzle   downward,  in   a  jjit,  under 
the  most  powerful  crane  which   the   Royal 
Arsenal    possesses.      The    lieavy    breech - 
piece — a  mass  of  iron   weighing   15  tons, 
and  ■  in    shape    something   like   a  tailor's 
thimble — was  heated   nearly  to  redness  on 
an   adjacent   gridiron,   in  order  to  expand 
the   metal,  and    was    carefully   lifted  and 
dropped   like  a  cap  over  the  breech  of  the 
perpendicular  tube.     When  cold,  the  cali- 
ber  of  the   breecli-piece  was   slightly  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  but  the  heal 
expanded  it  so  as  te  allow   nearly    %    inch 
free   play  between   the    two,    the   cooling 
being  afterwards  assisted  by  jets  of  \\  ater. 
The  gun  weighs  35  tons  7  cwt. ;  the  diame- 
ter at  the   breech  is  4  feet  8  inches,  and  at 
the   muzzle  1  foot  9  inches.     The   bore   is 
rather  less  than  1  foot,  and  is  rifled  on  the 
"Woolwich"   system.     It    consi.sts    of    an 
inner  tube  of  steel  tempered  in  oil,  and  in- 
cased in  massive  folds  of  wronght-iron  in 
accordance  with  Fraser's  double-coil   .sys- 
tem.    With   a  gun   so   strongly  built  it  is 
thought   possible    to   throw  a  shot  or  bolt 
700  lbs.  in  weight,  and  to  pierce  iron  armor 
15  inches  in  thickness,  the  ordinary  charge; 
of  powder  being  calculated  at  120  lbs.  Tlie 
shot  will  probably  be  three  times  the  length 
of  its  diameter.     The    estimated    cost  is 
£2,500." 


"Composing"  Machine. — Under  this 
name  the  New  York  Trihnne.  describes  a 
new  apparatus  which  is  operated  as  follows: 
"The  letters  of  the  aliihabet  are  arranged 
in  regular  order  in  a  type-head  two  inclies 
sqTiare,  and  are  ojierated  uixin  by  keys,  as 
in  a  piano.  When  the  keys  are  touched, 
the  type-head  moves  to  its  position,  and 
action  is  liad  upon  whatever  letter  is 
touched,  the  tyjie  moving  downward  a  pre- 
scribed distance,  and  making  a  iirinted  im- 
[jrossion  on  transfer  i)a])er.  The  i»laten  on 
which  the  i>aper  is  laid  is  moved  by  a  feed- 
wheel,  and  the  spaces  between  the  linesare 
produced  by  lateral  motitm  by  ni(>ans  of  a 
ratchet-W'heel.  The  imi)res.sionsare  finally 
transferred  to  a  zinc  jilate,  and  i)rinted  by 
a  lithographic  press.  In  place  of  transfer 
paper  a  mold  of  clay  or  wax  may  be  used 
to  receive  indentations,  from  which  a  stere- 
otype cast  can  be  obtained." 

Horsf.-Shoe  Rolls. — The  following  de- 
st-rijition  of  Reese  &  Graff's  machine  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Iron  Works,  Pittsburg,  is  cred- 
ited liy  tli(> /;v)«  Agf.  to  "a  local  paper": 
•'  The  machine  has  two  horizontal  rollers 
and  one  vertical.  The  horizontal  are  not 
exartly  circular,  their  form  being  so  pro- 
portioned that  in  every  half  revolution  they 
gradually  tighten  down  on  one  p.irt  of  the 
iron,  th(>reby  giving  thinness  to  the  parts 
intended  for  the  toe  and  thickness  to 
those  for  the  heels.  The  upper  roll  is  pro- 
vided, in  a  jiortion  of  its  face,  with  two 
tongues  which  press  the  creases  for  nails; 
the  lower  with  a  sloping  flange  wliich  pro- 
duces the  bevel.  The  vertical  roll  is  to 
give  the  projjcr  width.  It  is  in  the  shajje 
of  an  ellipse  slightly  jiointed  at  either  end 
of  its  longer  axis.  At  its  every  half  revo- 
lution the  side  of  one  shoe  is  compressed. 
Thus  the  shoes  are  at  one  rolling  so  com- 
plete that  naught  remains  except  to  cut, 
l)unch  and  bend.  We  amused  ourself  in 
calculating  the  capacity  of  these  machines. 
There  are  two  trains.  Each  makes  two 
shoes  at  every  revolution.  Their  ordinary 
speed  is  180  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
woiild  make  720  shoes  every  minute,  or 
1,03(1, 800  daily.  They  are  never  run  to 
their  full  cajjacity,  however,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Reese,  Crraff  &  Co.  have 
not  the  means  of  heating  more  than  20  tons 
of  horse-shoe  iron  daily." 

Largest  LiTHOGRAPnir  Press  in  A.meri- 
CA. — The  Srii'.iiiific  Amprirau  describes  this 
machine, — the  work  of  Hughes  and  Kimber, 
of  London, — and  after  detailing  the  stejis 
of  the  old  i)rocess  of  lithograpliing  with  the 
"scraper  press",  says: — "Now  on  the  cylin- 
der press  every  detail  of  this  process  is  in 
its  essential  features  jierformed  automatical- 
ly, excejit  that  the  i)ressure  is  obtained  by 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  roller  and  jiowerfnl 
compound  leverage  connected  th<'rewith, 
which  rol)(>r  carries  the  ])aper  and  rolls  over 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  in  lieu  of  the  roll- 
er, tympanum,  and  scraper,  above  describ- 
ed. The  moistning  of  the  stone,  and  the 
inking  of  the  plate,  are  done  by  ingenious 
self-acting  devices  which  perform  the  work 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  the  dampen- 
ing of  tlie  stone  and  tlie  inking  being  done 
two  or  more  times  for  each  impression,  as 
may  be  desired.  Any  kiud  of  work  is  per- 
formed better  than  it  can  be  done  by  the 
old  means,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
faster.  The  press  from  which  our  engrav- 
ing has  been  made  will  print  blocks  00  by 
40  inches,  and  as  good  lithographic  stones 
of  this  size  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  han- 
dle, zinc  is  now  much  used  as  a  substitute. 
*  *  A  peculiar  advantage  of  the  cylinder 
over  the  scraper,  is  that  the  cylinder  wears 
the  stone  much  less  than  the  scraper,  so 
that  from  20,000  to  30,000  impressions  may 
be  taken  from  a  single  transfer." 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


The  Eclipse  of  Dec.  22d. — Reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  weather  was  more  or 
less  unfavorable  for  observation  at  nearly 
all  the  stations;  and  at  Oran,  Algiers, 
where  were  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  Huggins, 
and  several  other  notables,  fully  equijiped 
with  every  possible  instrumental  aid,  it 
was  still  more  uni)roi)itious  than  at  the 
European  stations.  Naiiire  for  Jan.  5th 
gives  the  report  from  that  place  as  follows: 
"The  morning  of  the  22d  broke  very  doubt- 
fully, heavy  driving  clouds  obscuring  the 
sun.  The  party  were,  however,  all  at  their 
posts  betimes,  and  arranged  their  various 
instruments  long  before  the  predicted  in- 
stant of  firstcontact.  The  clouds  obscured 
the  sun  at  this  jiarticular  time;  but  soon, 
through  a  rift  in  them,  the  dark  limb  of 
the  moon  was  seen  encroaching  on  the  sun's 
disc.  Observation  after  this  became  very 
trying,  as  it  was  only  possible  at  distant 
intervals  to  glimpse  the  progress  of  the 
moon,  as  she  gratlually  advanced  in  her 
path.  Spectrosccpic  observatitm,  or  even 
polariscopi(!  observation,  was  practically 
imjiossible.  Finally  a  glimpse  was  caught 
of  the  sun  some  eight  or  nine  minutes  l)e- 
fore  totality  as  a  very  thin  crescent,  and 
then  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the  clouds 
closed  up,  and  one  dense  and  impenetrable 
pall  covered  tlie  earth.  Notliing  remained 
now  but  to  go  out  of  the  tent  and  observe 
the  effect  in  the  open  air.  It  was  certainly 
very  striking.  As  the  moment  of  totality 
apjiroached,  the  western  sky  turned  of  an 
awful  livid  purple,  the  clouds  over 
head  assuming  a  black  tint.  As  the 
sliadow  swept  over  the  earth,  the  eastern 
sky  became  obscured,  .while  the  western 
liorizon  lighted  uj)  like  the  grey  dawn  of  a 
dull  autumn  morming.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, during  the  totality,  was  it  difficult  to 
see  the  seconds  on  the  face  of  a  wat(;h. 
Tlie  light  was  tli.at  of  a  cloudy  evening, 
about  an  hour  after  sunset.  One  curious 
effect  was  observed,  the  apparent  contrac- 
tion or  closing  in  of  the  celestial  vault. 
Speedily,  however,  the  dawn  in  the  west- 
ern horizon  spread  over  the  heavens;  but 
the  sun  did  not  reappear  again  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  after  totality.  M.  Jans*en, 
the  French  astronomer,  who  escaj)ed,  at 
the  ri.sk  of  his  life,  with  his  instruments  in 
a  balloon  from  Paris,  was  stationed  on  a 
mountain  some  seven  miles  from  Oran. 
He  can  have  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the 
phenomenon  which  he  had  braved  so  much 
to  observe." 


Electro-motive  force  of  metals  in 
roNT.\CT. — E.  Edlund  in  Poggftxlorff's  Ah-. 
ii'ilen: — "When  an  electric  current  travers- 
es the  point  of  junction  of  two  different 
metals,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  or 
produced  per  unit  of  time  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current  and 
to  the  electromotive  force  acting  between 
the  metals.  The  author  refers  on  this  point 
to  a  jirevious  pajier;  in  the  present  com- 
municiition  he  endeavors  to  estimate  the 
comparative  electromotive  foi-ces  acting  be- 
tween dift'erent  pairs  of  metals  by  the  heat- 
ing or  cooling  efl'ects  of  a  current  of  meas- 
ured strength.  The  junction  formed  of 
each  pair  to  be  examined  was  enclosed  in 
the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer,  and  the 
difference  lietween  the exjiansions  produced 
when  the  current  jiasscd  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, was  measured.  The  electromotive 
order  of  the  metals  deduced  from  tlie  re- 
sults did  not  agree  with  the  order  given  l)y 
electroscopic  observations  but  it  agreed 
with  the  thermo-electric  order,  though  the 
electromotive  forces  were  not  found  to  be 
lirojiortional  in  all  cases  to  the  thermo-elec- 
tromotive  forces  between  the  same  pairs  of 
metals." 


Origin  of  Graphite. — Prof.  Wagner  as- 
cribes it  to  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen 
and  of  the  cyanides.  The  black  mass 
which  sometimes  separates  from  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  on  being  washed  in  nitric  acid 
and  dried,  is  found  to  consist  of  scales  of 
graphite.  Dr.  Wagner  infers  from  this 
that  the  artificial  gi-ajihite  that  is  formed 
on  the  cooling  of  many  varieties  of  iron, 
has  its  origin  in  the  same  source,  namely, 
cyanogen.  It  is  not  the  carbon  which  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  melted  iron,  but 
the  cyanogen  compounds,  4^hat  give  rise  to 
the  graj)liite.  In  the  manufa<'ture  of  soda 
by  Ije  Blanc's  process  there  is  alwa3-s  a 
quantity  of  graphite  formed,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  decomposed  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, and  in  some  of  the  large  establish- 
ments of  Bohemia  practical  ai)plication  is 
made  of  this  incidental  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  I'cncils. — Eiig.  &  M. 
Journal. 


The  Other  Side  of  Eozoon. — Our  issue 
of  Jan.  21st  contained  a  paragi-aph  from 
the  communication  of  T.  M.  Reade  in 
Nature,  in  regard  to  the  mineral  origin  of 
this  fossil.  Prof.  W.  B.  Carpenter  answers 
Mr.  Reade  in  Nature  of  Jan.  5th.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  point  made  in  the  article  al- 
luded to,  viz., — that  Eozoon  has  been  ob- 
tained from  metamorphosed  rocks  only. 
Prof.  C.  saj-s  that  that  peculiar  structure 
"is  »no.s7  characteristically  disj)layed  in 
those  portions  of  the  serpentine  liiiiestone 
of  the  Laurentian  formation  wliich  have 
undergone  the  least  metamorphic  cliange." 
The  fact  that  metamorphic  rocks  have  been 
found  with  apparently  similar  structure, 
does  not  att'ect  the  question  of  the  organic 
nature  of  Eozoon.  Prof.  Carpenter  shows 
that  even  now,  at  the  deep-sea  bottom,  the 
sarcodic  substance  of  various  organisms  is 
being  gradually  replaced,  as  it  decom- 
poses, by  silicious  compounds  precipitated 
from  sea-water.  We  quote:  "  Dr.  Duncan 
has  shown  that  a  like  jirocess  is  taking 
place  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of 
corals;  their  animal  substance  being  re- 
jjlaced  by  .silicates,  wliilst  their  calcareous 
skeleton  remains  unchanged.  No  mechan- 
ical agency  can  account  for  this  rejilace- 
nient.  It  is  not  efl'ected  by  the  jiercolation 
of  silicates  in  solution,  under  the  "  iiiidro- 
thermnl"  action  which  Mr.  Reade  (follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney) 
invokes  as  having  Vioen  concerned  in  the 
])roduction  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon.  And 
I  am  justified  by  the  ojiinion  of  several  of 
our  al)lest  chemists  and  mineralogists  in 
the  assertion  that  no  agency  save  a  jiro- 
gressive  chemical  substitution  can  account 
for  the  production  of  these  wonderful  mod- 
els; the  silicates  being  preciiiitated  from 
sea  wat(?r  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sar- 
codic substance  which  they  replace  and 
represent.  Whether  or  not  this  docti-ine 
be  accepted,  it  may  be  confid(>ntly  affirmed 
that  whatever  be  the  agency  couc(>rned  in 
their  production,  tlie  filling-uj)  of  the  cav- 
ities of  the  calcareous  skeleton  of  Eozoon 
may  lie  fairly  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner." 


Mayer  on  Electro-INIagnetisxi. — Dr.  A. 
M.  Mayer  has  an  article  in  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal for  September,  entitled  "  Researches  in 
Electro-Magnetism."    Nature  gives  of  it  the 
following   abstract:  "The   author   has  do- 
vised  a  very  accurate  method  of  determin- 
ing     the      relative      value      of      electro- 
magnets   to      replace     the    one      usually 
employed,     which     consists    of     measur- 
ing the    deflection    of    a  magnetic    needle 
which   is  produced   by   the  action   of  the 
electro-magnet.     The    author    found   that 
this  process  was  liable   to  error   in   conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  cur- 
rent absolutelyVonstant,  resulting  in  a  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  needle.     These   diffi- 
culties were  oliviated  in  the  following  man- 
ner:    A  line  eight   feet   long  and  divided 
into  fractions  of  inches  was  drawn  on  a  ta- 
ble, the  latter  being  so  placed  that  the  line 
was  at  right  to   the   msignetic    meridian ;  a 
compass,  with  a   needle   nearly  six   inches 
long,  was  placed   on  this   line,  and  a  helix 
was  fixed  at  each    extremity   of    tlie   line. 
These  helices  were  traversed    by  the   same 
current,    a     tangent    galvanometer     being 
l)laced   in   the    circuit.     In   this  way   the 
needl(>  was  influenced  by  two   magnets  act- 
ing in  ojijiosite  directi(ms  and   excited  by 
the  same  cun-ent,  and  if  any   deflection   of 
the  needle  was  ob.served,  it  must  have  been 
due  to  a   difference  of  ]iower  of  the   mag- 
nets.    If  this  occurred  the  needle  might  be 
brought  to  0'  by  moving  it  from  the  stron- 
ger magnet.     A  series  of   experiments   was 
made  to  determine  the  variation  of   the  in- 
tensity of  the  force   witli  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, by  placing  the   needle   ojjjxisite   an 
electro-magnet  and   noting  tlie   deflection 
jirodiiced  when   the   instruments   were  at 
different  distances  from  one  another;  it  was 
found  that  in  the  ai)paratus   euii)loyed   the 
intensity   vai  ied    inversely   as   the   2.7404 
power  of  the  distance  from  the   core.     Dr. 
Mayer  has  determined  the   power  of  cores 
mado  of  insulated  and  of  non-insulated  soft 
iron   wires,   and   finds   that   the   insulated 
core  is  sligjitly  the   weaker.     He   has   al.so 
measured  what  thickness  of  tube  is   eiiual 
to  a  solid  core  of  the   same   diameter,  and 
has  found  that  a  solid   cylinder  ten   inches 
long  and  l.()8  in  diameter  may  be   replaced 
by  a  tube  of  the  sani<>  length  and  of  a  thick- 
ness of  1-6  of  the  diameter.     This  relative 
size  does  not    apj^ear  to    be   constant   for 
cores'  of  all   diuKMisions.     A  longitudinal 
slit  in  the  tube  does  not  diminish  its  power; 
in  fact.  Dr.  Mayer  seems   inclined  to  think 
that  it  facilitates  its  magnetisation.  By  plac- 
ing a  helix  inside  a   soft  iron   tube  a  mag- 
net is  jiroducod  with   poles   the  reverse  of 
those    of  the    coil,    or    of    a    bar   jjhiced 
within  the  helix;  this  supports  Ampere's 
theory  of  magnetic  currents." 


February,  4,  1S71.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bound  East— At  Chicago. 

[■Written  for  the  Piiess.] 

Steam  Dredges  for  a  Ship  Canal. 
I  have  wandered  all  about  this  great 
Chicago,  and  although  I  have  been  frozen 
by  the  bitter  winds  from  the  lake,  yet  I 
have  been  thawed  out  again  always  by  the 
warm  hospitality  of  the  peoijJe.  I  propose 
describing  a  few  jjlaces  which  I  have  visited. 
One  of  my  first  calls  was  at  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  the  property  of  Messrs  Atkins 
&,  Burgess.  Here  I  sawfiue  steam  engines, 
cranes,  pile  drivers,  wind  mills  and  dredg- 
ing machines  of  every  size,  power  and 
kind.  The  works  emjiloy  75  to  100  men 
constantly,  and  have  a  high  rej)utation, 
gained  partly  by  the  superior  practical 
ability  of  Mr.  Burgess,  and  partly  by  the 
geniality  and  evident  financial  ability  of 
Mr.  Atkins.  I  saw  much  of  interest,  but 
would  speak  chiefly  of  the  steam  dredges 
which  they  have  built  for  a  canal  in 
Louisiana. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  reputation  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  they  should  be  preferred 
by  a  New  Orleans  company  to  all  their 
Eastern  competitors.  It  seems  that  much 
saving  of  time  and  future  expense  will  re- 
sult, in  the  opinion  of  New  Orleans  mer- 
chants, from  the  btiilding  of  a  short  cut 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  LakeBorgne, 
thence  communicating  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  So  a  shii?  canal,  160  feet  wide 
and  six  miles  long,  is  to  be  made  through 
a  Louisiana  cypress  swamp.  The  materials 
to  be  removed  are  made  up  of  the  dejiosits 
of  the  Mississipi^i  River,  firmly  held  to- 
gether by  the  never  decaying  and  never 
ending  roots  of  the  famous  cyjjress. 

Messrs.  A.  and  B.  are  building  the 
dredges  for  this  enterjirise,  which  are  well 
worth  describing.  On  a  strong  fi-ame  of 
oak  and  iron  are  secured  two  52-horse 
power  engines.  These  handle  a  dipper 
weighing  two  tons,  with  a  beam  or  handle 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  operate 
in  water  25  feet  deep.  There  are  four  of 
these  frames,  each  with  its  two  engines  and 
its  single  ponderous  dipper.  Each  of  these 
with  its  necessary  appliances  weighs  at 
least  40  tons.  These  require  the  use  of  two 
strong  boats  sufiiciently  large  and  capacious 
to  sustain  two  of  these  machines  with  the 
fuel,  etc.,  requisite  to  keep  the  machinery 
in  operation. 

How  they  Operate. 
The  machinery  of  these  boats  is  the  same 
with  a  single  excei^tion,  and  that  is  in  the 
construction  of  the  dippers.  Those  of  the 
pioneer  boat  are  armed  with  cutters,  teeth 
and  hooks  of  steel.  This  boat  is  placed 
where  the  first  work  is  to  be  performed. 
The  jjonderous  dipj)er  is  thrust  against  the 
bottom  by  means  of  one  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  then  raised  by  another.  The 
cutters,  teeth  and  hooks  cut  and  tear  up 
roots  and  timber,  and  deposit  them  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  canal.  Both  dippers  are 
operated  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  they 
excavate,  as  they  advance,  the  full  width  of 
the  canal,Idepositing  trees,  roots,  rocks  and 
earth  beyond  its  banks. 

The  second  boat  has  plain  dippers  of  the 
best  construction  for  the  removal  of  earth 
and  mud.  It  is  presumed  that  the  fii-st  or 
pioneer  machinery  lias  cleared  the  canal  of 
all  formidable  obstacles;  the  work  of  the 
second  is  to  deepen  and  finish  the  channel 
ready  for  the  passage  of  steamers  of  every 
size  and  kind,  or  even  of  national  ships  of 
the  largest  class. 

The  dredges  operate  in  water  from  two 
feet  deep  to  any  depth  necessary  to  float  a 
ship.  They  cut  through  and  remove  every- 
thing,— roots,  earth  and  boulders  weighing 
tons.  Nothing  but  a  solid  ledge  of  rock 
can  stop  them. 

The  cost  of  the  dredges  is  $44,000.  The 
workmanship  disjjlayed  and  the  talent 
shown  in    their  construction  are  of   the 


highest  order.  I  should  think  that  the 
projectors  of  your  Stockton  Ship  Canal 
might  profit  by  the  examination  of  these 
engines  and  their  ojjerations  in  Louisiana. 
Reaper  and  Mower  Manufactory. 

A  very  large,  and  a  certainly  most  impor- 
tant, factory,  is  that  of  the  McCormick 
Reaper  and  Mower  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
works  are  extensive  and  most  complete  in 
all  respects.  I  was  politely  shown  through 
the  various  departments,  and  naturally 
found  much  of  gi-eat  interest.  Over  600 
hands  are  employed,  and  over  fourteen 
thousand  reapers  and  mowers  will  be  i^ut  in 
the  market  this  year. 

To  Mr.  McCormick  we  are  indebted  for 
our  present  reaping  machine,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  make  any  im2:)rovement  on  the 
old  time  implements.  His  first  patent  was 
granted  to  him  while  in  Virginia.  The 
talent  which  enabled  him  to  make  this,  the 
most  important  commencement,  has  enabled 
him  to  make  continually  additional  im- 
provements. These  works  were  started  in 
1845.  They  first  turned  out  aboiit  a  thou- 
sand machines  yearly.  But  the  excellence 
and  importance  of  the  McCormick  Reaper 
and  Mower  brought  them  into  use  every- 
where. They  are  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  and  to  Europe.  The  demand  is  ever 
on  the  increase,  and  now  the  company  find 
that  they  must  enlarge  their  works,  and 
they  are  taking  measures  for  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  to  25,000  machines  yearly! 

These  items  attest  to  the  excellence  of 
the  machines  and  the  superiority  of  their 
workmanship.  Of  course,  I  knew  of  the 
famous  article  before  I  came  hero,  but  I 
did  not  appreciate  at  all  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  was  done  by  them  every 
year, until  Iliad  gone  through  this  factory. 

w.  H.  M. 


An 


Agricultural    Mining 
Montana. 


District    in 


(Written  for  the  Pres.?.] 

Flint  Creek. 

Editobs  Pees.s: — I  pi-essiime  few  of  your 
readers  are  aware  of  the  location  of  the 
Flint  Creek  silver  mines,  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  locality 
may  not  prove  uninteresting.  They  are  lo- 
cated upon  the  west  branch  of  the  above 
creek,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  source, 
which  is  in  an  intervening  spur  of  the 
Rocky  and  Bitter  Root  mountains,  and  near 
the  celebrated  "Atlantic  Cable  "  gold  ledge. 
The  creek  running  nearly  diic  north 
through  the  uijper  and  lower  valley  of 
Flint,  emiJties  into  Hell  Gate,  about  thirty 
miles  we.st  from  Deer  Lodge  City.  Leav- 
ing the  latter  place  for  these  mines,  the 
traveler  may  take  either  of  two  roads  and 
reach  hei'e  in  fifty-five  miles  travel.  From 
about  midwcay  in  the  Tijiper  valley  and  at  its 
broadest  part,  in  a  right  angle,  due  east, 
one  mile  up  amongst  the  grass-covered 
hills,  the  mines  are  located. 

Flint  Creek,  carrying  usually  about 
three  thousand  inches  at  this  jioint,  j^asses 
through  the  valley  within  two  miles  of  all 
the  princijjal  locations.  Besides  this 
stream,  three  small  branches,  have  their 
sources  within  the  district,  pass  directly 
through  the  different  quartz  locations  and 
empty  into  Flint.  Wood  is  in  great  abund- 
ance upon  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  may 
be  had  in  any  given  quantity  at  a  cost  of 
$3%  per  cord.  The  ores  are  what  are 
termed  sulphurets,  or  milling  ores. 
The  Mines. 

So  far,  no  systematic  mining  to  speak  of 
has  been  prosecuted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  opportimity  has  been  offered  miners  to 
get  a  working  test  of  their  rock.  The  only 
mill  here  (a  small  ten-stamp  one)  was 
erected  some  three  years  since  by  a  St. 
Louis  company,  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business  or  the  wants  of  the  camp  is 
limited  to  this  single  experiment. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  they  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  costly  experiments  with 


ill-adapt«d  machinery,  and  after  one  year's 
manipulation  of  mill  and  mine,  they 
stopped  operations.  Other  adventiirous 
individuals,  with  as  little  knowledge  prac- 
tical or  theoretical  of  the  business,  at- 
tempted it  and  failed.  A  few  weeks  since, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ores, 
Capt.  George  Plaisted,  formerly  of  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Nev.,  assumed  the 
management  of  the  company's  property 
(the  Hojje  mine  and  mill) ,  overhauletl  the 
machinery  and  started  up.  A  lack  of 
quicksilver  induced  him  to  commence  on 
second-class  ores.  The  result  of  the  first 
run  from  this  class  of  ore  proves  highly 
satisfactory  both  to  the  management  and 
company.  From  one  hundred  and  five  tons, 
they  cleaned  up  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds  of  refined  bars.  The  present 
run,  from  the  apiiearance  of  the  pans,  will 
exceed  the  first. 

Soil  and  Climate. 

Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  soil  and  climate.  Indeed,  a  rich 
mining  region  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district  is  so  seldom  met 
with,  that  it  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  a,  thick 
growth  of  rich  bunch  grass,  upon  which 
horses  and  cattle  continue  to  fatten  the 
year  round.  The  soil  produces  all  vegeta- 
bles raised  in  a  temperate  climate  in  great 
abundance,  ard  no  finer  cereals  are  grown 
upon  the  American  Continent.  The 
climate,  characteristic  of  the  valleys  near 
the  Rocky  MoTintain  range  and  so  little 
imderstood,  is  most  healthful  and  free 
from  moisture  and  miasmatic  influences. 
The  temperature  compares  favorably  with 
northern  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  Observations  taken  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  the  unusually 
cold  spell,  show  conclusively  that  we  are 
less  liable  to  extreme  changes  in  tempera- 
ture than  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
States.  While  the  temperature  was  down 
in  most  localities  below  20  degrees,  ours 
at  the  lowest  point-barely  reached  thirteen 
degrees.  Index. 

Philipsburg,  M.  T.,  Jan.  20,  1871. 


The  FinsT  Raileoad. — We  have 
about  a  dozen  different  accounts  ol 
"first"  railroad  ever  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fii-st  locomotive.  We  used 
to  think  that  we  knew  which  these  were, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  of  the  kind, 
if  the  eastern  papers  are  all  to  be  believed, 
that  now  we  feel  obliged  to  "give  it  up." 
Here  is  the  latest  "first  road,"  from  the 
Harrisburg  State  Journal: — It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  Tramway  railroad  from 
Quincy  granite  quarries  to  Boston,  was 
the  first  railway  in  America;  Delaware 
county  antedates  this  eff'ortby  twentyyears. 
The  tramway  at  Leiper's  stone  quarry,  in 
in  that  county,  was  constructed  in  1806, 
and  that  in  the  Quincy  quarries  in  1826. 
The  first  railroad,  however,  that  approxi- 
mated in  mode  of  construction  to  those 
now  in  use, was  that  laid  down  from  Munch 
Chunk  to  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and 
navigation  conijiany  in  1827.  In  1837,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Lehigh  company  to  connect  the  navi- 
gation on  the  Lehigh  with  the  canal  on  the 
Susqiiehanna  at  Wilkesbarre  by  a  railroad. 
Under  this  act  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehan- 
na railroad  was  completed  in  1843,  and  in 
1867  it  was  extended  down  the  Lehigh  to 
Easton.  In  this  same  wonderful  and  mar- 
veloiisly  rich  valley,  and  historically,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  State, 
is  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  begun  in 
1850 and  completed  in  1856,  mainly  throtigh 
the  eff'ort  of  Asa  Packer.  By  the  consol- 
idation of  several  interior  lines,  this  com- 
pany now  affords  a  continuoiis  route 
through  the  Lehigh  coal  region  to  N.  Y. 
state  line.  As. early,  therefore,  as  1840, 
Pennsylvania  had  a  total  length  of  1,280 
miles  of  canal,  of  which  433  miles  Avere 
owned  by  private  corporations,  and  795 
miles  of  rail,  118  miles  were  owned  by  the 
commonwealth. 


City  and  Country. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Editors  Press — A  man  recently  from 
the  East,  possessing  good  business  qualifi- 
cations and  some  means,  inquired  of  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  San  Francisco  what  he 
considered  the  best  business  for  him  to  en- 
gage in.  "Agriculture,"  replied  the  law- 
yer; "  it  is  the  safest  and  most  in'ofitable 
as  well  as  the  most  healthful  vocation,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  in  which  you  can 
embark."  "Yes,"  he  continued,  "get  a 
farm  and  live  ujion  it;  get  out  of  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  the  city.  Better  for 
yourself,  better  for  your  wife,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  your  children," 

The  man  remembered  the  early  years  of 
his  life  upon  a  farm  in  Indiana,  contrasted 
them  with  the  later  years  of  anxiety  and 
siieculation  in  New  York  City,  and  at  once 
took  the  advice.  He  is  to-day  the  owner  of 
a  fine  farm  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  the  State.  It  is  useless  to  add 
that  he  and  his  family  are  prosjierous  and 
happy. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  many 
men  and  their  families  who  now  crowd  in 
the  cities,  ekeing  out  a  scanty  living  upon 
small  salaries,  or  those  who  have  some 
petty  little  business  in  some  basement  or 
narrow  cellar,  if  they  would  obtain  lands 
while  they  may  be  had  at  government 
prices,  and  l)uild  homes  where  they  could 
live  as  they  slimild.  No  greater  contrast 
can  be  drawn  than  that  between  a  tenement 
house  in  a  city,  recking  with  filth  and  dis- 
ease, and  that  of  a  neat  farm  cottage  in 
the  valleys  or  foothills  of  California. 


St.  Helena,  Jan.  24th. 


CiNCINNATUS. 


"Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  by  L.  P.  Mc,  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  It  came  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  its  regular  i)lace." 


That  First  Locomotive.- — Here  is  an- 
other first  locomotive,  according  to  the  Al- 
leutino  (Pa.)  Chronicle:  The  first  locomo- 
tive that  ever  did  service  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  lying  outside  of  a  foundry 
at  Carbondale,  Luzerne  County.  It  ouglit 
to  be  iires9rved  somewhere  as  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  the  early  days  of  railroading. 
The  first  locomotive  engine  introduced  and 
worked  in  America,  was  run  upon  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  in  the  year 
1828,  and  Hone's  Dale  offered  its  friendly 
glen  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  ex- 
periment. This  locomotive,  called  the 
"Stourbridge  Lion,"  was  built  in  England, 
of  the  best  workmanship  and  material,  and 
most  approved  patern  of  that  date.  The 
road  passed  out  of  Honesdale  by  a  sharp 
northwesterly  curve,  with  a  moderate 
grade,  and  was  carried  over  the  Lacka- 
waxen  by  a  long  hemlock  trestling,  con- 
sidered too  frail  hj  many  to  support  the 
great  weight  of  the  mysterioixs  looking  en- 
gine all  ready  for  the    hazardous  journey. 

As  the  crowd  gathered  from  far  and 
near,  expecting  that  bridge,  locomotive  and 
all,  would  iilunge  into  the  stream  the  mo- 
ment the  i^assage  was  attempted,  no  one 
dared  to  run  the  locomotive  across  the 
chasm  but  Major  Horatio  Allen,  who,  amid 
exultation  and  praise,  passed  over  the 
bridge  and  a  iwrtion  of  the  road  in  safety. 
The  engine,  however,  was  abandoned,  as 
the  slender  trestling  forming  much  of  the 
body  of  the  road,  sufficiently  strong  for  or- 
dinary cars,  was  found  too  feeble  for  the 
"weight  and  wear."  Major  Allen,  in  the 
account  of  this  first  tri]^  of  a  locomotive 
on  this  continent,  says:  "As  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  throttle,  I  was  undecided 
whether  I  would  move  slowly  or  with  a 
fair  degree  of  sjieed;  but,  believing  that 
the  road  would  jirove  safe,  and  preferring, 
if  we  did  go  down,  to  go  down  handsomely 
and  without  any  evidence  of  timidity,  I 
started  with  considerable  velocity,  passed 
the  curve  over  the  creek  safely,  and  was 
soon  out  of  hearing  of  the  vast  assemblage. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  miles  I  reversed 
the  valve  and  returned  without  accident, 
having  thus  made  the  first  railroad  trij)  by 
locomotive  ever  made  on  the  western  hem- 
isjihere." 

,  Return  of  tiie  Ship  Prospectors. — On 
Tuesday  evening  last,  says  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Guardian  of  the  14th,  Charley  dusker 
and  party  returned  to  town,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  unsuccessful.  Their  animals  were 
completely  worn  out — scarcely  being  able 
to  bring  the  wagon  home.  Tlie  indomit- 
able Charley  is  not  discouraged,  and  will 
make  another  eff'ort  to  find  the  ship,  this 
time  via  Dos  Palmas.  He  deserves  success, 
and  if  the  ship  is  there,  of  whicli  he  enter- 
tains no  doubt,  he  will  eventually  find  it. 
We  wish  him  success. 


The  Princess  of  Prussia  makes  her  own 
dresses  and  bonnets. 
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HofSE    \UD    f\B^. 


THE    NEEDS    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

[By  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  Prof,  of  Chemistrj'  and  .•Vgriculture 
In  the  IhiiviTKity  ol  c'alifumia.J 

Having  shown  in  previoiis  pa^iers  that 
agriculture  nmst  bo  elevated  in  the  scale 
of  human  occupation,  chietly  through  the 
agency  of  education,  and  what  recognition 
European  states  have  made  of  this  truth, 
let  us  see  what  is  being  done  in  our  own 
country  in  the  same  direction. 

In  1855,  Michigan  founded  the  first  agri- 
cultural College,  giving  the  necessary 
lands,  buildings,  §42,000  jier  annum  for 
the  first  two  j-ears,  and  such  after  api^ro- 
priations  as  were  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  objects.  Manual  labor,  with  itasona- 
ble  compensation  therefor  was  made  oVili- 
gatory;  but  all  instruction  was  free.  The 
farm  consists  of  676  acres.  The  college 
building  50x100  feet,  three  stories  with  a 
boarding  hall  43x82  ft.,  three  stories  in 
bight;  also  a  farmhouse  and  out-buildings, 
and  four  profes-sors'  houses,  are  plain,  suit- 
able and  convenient.  The  lands,  in  ex- 
cellent tillage,  furnish  full  employment  for 
the  allotted  three  hours  per  diem  which 
each  student  spends  in  i)ractical  farming. 
This  institution  has  been  in  all  respect.s 
the  most  successful  of  those  established  by 
tlie  various  states  before  the  congressional 
grant  was  made. 

The  agricultural  college  of  Pennsjdvania 
has  a  farm  of  400  acres,  a  building  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  eighty  in 
width,  and  tivestorieshigh,  which  is  heated 
with  furnaces,  and  admirably  supplied 
with  laboratories,  apparatus  and  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  agriculture  and  geol- 
ogy. It  requires  labor  of  all  the  students, 
in  the  laboratories,  orchard,  farm  or  garden. 

The  Maryland  agi-icultural  college  ha.s 
2815  acres  of  land  and  suitable  buildings. 
No  labor  is  rec^uired.  Each  of  the  above 
mentioned  institutions  received  the  grant 
to  their  several  states.  All  tlie  others  are 
founded  upon  the  grant  itself. 

Maine,  established  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  a 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  giving  375  acres  of  valuable 
land  for  farm  and  gardens.  Tuition  is 
free,  labor  remunerated;  one  year  of  the 
four  years  course  is  devoted  specially  to 
botany  and  practical  horticulture. 

New  Hampshire  gave  the  proceeds  of 
her  grant,  §80,000,  to  Dartmouth  College, 
on  condition  that  it  would  furnish  farm 
and  buildings  for  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical departments.  Vermont  made  a 
similar  disposition  of  her  lands  to  the 
State  Universitj'  at  Bui'lington,  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  school  at 
Yale  College.  In  the  latter  place  agricul- 
ture occupies  a  subordinate  position. 

Massachusetts,  by  legislative  enactment, 
added  §120,000  to  the  §168,000  received 
from  Congress.  Amherst  gave  .§75,000,  to 
secure  the  location  and  generous  friends  of 
agriculture  add(;d  §25,000;  this  for  agri- 
cultural education  alone, — the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  at  Bc-ston,  to 
which  the  income  'of  one  third  of  the 
grant  is  given,  covering  the  ground  of  edu- 
cation in  the  mechanics  arts. 

They  first  secured  a  model  and  experi- 
mental farm  of  384  acres.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  the  '-College  Hall,"  100x60  ft.  tli(> 
first  story  of  which  is  used  as  a  chapel  and 
analytical  laboratory.  Under  this,  the 
basement  contains  repair  shops,  furnace 
room,  &c.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to 
chemistry,  physics  and  engineering;  the 
upper  story  is  the  armory  and  drill  room 
for  the  military  department.  Two  brick 
dormitories  and  seven  professors'  houses, 
accommodate  the  faculty  and  students. 
There  is  a  model  barn  which  will  accom- 
modate fifty  head  of  cattle  and  fifty  sheep, 
and  holds  over  a  hundred  tons  of  hay.  It 
is  ])rovided  with  water,  a  horse  power, 
hoisting  machines,  root  cellars,  platform 
scale,  «fec.,  &c. 

The  Durfee  plant  house  is  aprivate  gift, 
already  filled  with  a  rare  and  beautiful  col- 
lection of  exotics.  When  finished  it  will 
cover  10,000  feet  of  surface.  In  the  Botanic 
museum  may  be  found  15,000  species  of 
plants,  scientifically  arranged,  models  of 
fruits  from  all  jjarts  of  the  world,  speci- 
mens of  woods,  wools,  Ac.  One  of  the 
l)est  features  of  this  institution  is  the  pro- 
vision for  winter  classes,  by  which  farmers 
themselves  can  be  benefitted  in  common 
with  regiilar  students. 


The  Illinois  Industrial  University  has  a 
model  and  experimental  farm  oif  1,000 
acres,  forty  of  which  are  devoted  to  orna- 
mental gardening.  Accommodations  on 
the  most  liberal  scale  have,  already  been 
made  for  the  faculty  and  400  students. 
The  manual  laboi;  sj-stem  is  to  be  faith- 
fully tried,  students  working  about  two 
hours  daily,  five  days  in  the  week. 

Kentucky,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Wiscons'n. 
h:.v3  each  made  a  noble  use  of  the  ini^ome 
derived  from  the  grant,  and  are  each  teai'hing 
agi'iculture  in  a  thorough  anil  jiractical 
manner.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  organiz- 
ing the  institution  requires  that  "at  least 
one  lecture  annually  be  delivered  by  a  i)ro- 
fessor  of  the  college  in  each  county  of  the 
state."  This  duty  has  been  thus  far  dis- 
charged by  Prof.  Cook,  whose  eft'orts  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  and 
many  practical  benefits  in  the  renovation 
of  worn  out  soils,  utilizing  of  waste  ma- 
terials, Arc,  &c. 

The  state  of  Missouri  made  her  Univer- 
sity the  recii)ieut  of  the  agricultural  grant, 
to  which  the  citizens  of  Boone  county 
added  a  well  improved  farm  of  <)40  acres, 
with  valuable  building  and  a  don.ation  of 
§30,000  in  cash.  This  state,  and  Minne- 
sota, also,  are  rai)idly  fulfilling  the  object 
of  the  grant,  in  laying  broad  foundations 
and  holding  their  expenditures  closely  to 
the  purposes  therein  indicated. 

The  pi'occeds  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
donated  by  Congress  have  not  yet  been 
■iutficient  to  i)ut  any  of  the  institutions 
thus  founded  in  full  working  order.  The 
Empire  state,  ha\ing  the  largest  represen- 
tation, got  the  lion's  share,  and  had  a  citi- 
zen rich  and  public  spirited  enough  to  add 
to  the  endowment  §550,000,  cash ;  thus  re- 
lieving the  necessity  for  an  immediate  Siile 
of  the  lands,  which,  carefully  selected  and 
located  under  his  supervision  atthe  present 
time  exceed  in  value  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  More  recent  don.ations 
from  Mr.  Cornell,  and  citizens  of  Ithaca, 
have  still  farther  enriched  this  nobly 
planned  college  of  the  people,  who  show 
;heir  readiness  to  appropriate  its  benefits. 
It  is  a  i)art  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  state ;  but  is  not  like  the  University  of 
California,  ahsobdclij  free.  Each  of  the 
128  assembly  districts  of  the  state  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  student  whose 
fees  for  instruction  are  remitted,  others 
pay  for  tuition  at  tlie  rate  of  §30  a  year. 

Many  prizes  are  ofi'ered  to  encourage  in- 
dustry among  the  students,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  AgricTilture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  "To  the  stud(>nt  of  the  vohintary 
labor  corps  in  agriculture,  who  without 
neglecting  his  other  university  duties  shall 
show  himself  most  efficient  i)ractically  and 
scientiricallj',  upon  the  university  farm  §50; 
seccmd  in  merit,  §20;  third  do,  §10."  The 
same  is  offered  the  mechanical  students; 
.*;30  is  ofi'ered  for  "the  most  satisfactory 
progress  during  the  first  year  in  the  scien- 
liiic  course;  §20  for  the  second  in  merit; 
•TjlOO,  for  the  most  meritorious  original  in- 
vestigation in  chemistry,  with  numerous 
smaller  prizes,  w^ell  calculated  to  distin- 
guish excellence  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

Not  only  is  the  instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  most 
thorough  and  i)ractical  kind — but  no  stu- 
dent can  receive  any  degree  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
.■ourse  of  lectures  on  general  agriculture, 
thus  comjjelling  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  leading  industry  in  the 
mind  of  every  graduate. 

Manual  labor  is  not  required,  but  is  en- 
couraged and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cents  per  hour.  Student's  earnings  on  the 
roa<ls  and  farm  in  18t)0,  amounted  to  §8,000. 
As  the  farm  work  requires  more  skilled 
labor  and  the  workshoj)s  are  developed, 
this  amount  will  be  douliled  and  trebled; 
while  the  prat:tical  benefits  in  health  and 
exjjerience  are  not  to  be  calculated. 

I  have  perhaps  indulge<l  too  freely  in  de- 
tails, yet  this  is  a  bald  and  meagre  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  done  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  large 
hearted  man,  for  Industrial  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  success  of  Cor- 
nell University,  which  numbers  800  stu- 
dents, is  a  refutation  of  the  argument  (con- 
stantly urged  that  "the  people  do  not  want 
the  same  thorough  education  for  agricul- 
ture as  for  other  pursuits."  So  prominent 
has  the  agrlcnltitral  interest  been  ma^le  at 
Cornell  that  out  of  563  students  in  the 
3-ear  18(;<),  only  forty-five  were  pursuing 
the  classical  course. 

The  furnishing  of  Cornell  University  for 
its  appointed  work,  including  the  farm  of 
206  acres,  and  the  superb  stock  contributed 
by  the  founder,  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  means  of  instruction.  Besides  the 
best  collections  in  each  department  of  Nat- 
ural History,  it  includes  a  display  of  ce- 
reals, wools,  the  Auzoux  models  of  verteri- ' 


nary  science  and  practice,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  models  of  plows,  miule  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Wlirtem- 
burg,  a  comi)lete  cabinet  of  tools  and  in^- 
plements,  with  innumerable  charts  and 
photographs  for  illustrating  mechanical 
operations  of  everj'  kind. 
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Dairy  Farming. 

Dairy  farming,  carefully  and  properly 
conducted,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  agricultural  industries  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  no  State  has  it 
paid  better  than  in  California.  Among  our 
most  prosperous  and  wealthy  farmers  are 
those  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  liave 
made  a  specialty  of  dairy  farming.  The 
peojile  of  no  other  State  have  paid  so 
dearly  for  their  milk,  butter  and  cheese  as 
those  of  California.  As  prices  have  rated 
heretofore,  it  costs  an  ordinary  family  more 
to  pay  their  milk,  butter  and  cheese  bills 
than  to  pay  for  all  the  flour,  potatoes, 
beans,  onions,  and  other  strictly  home- 
produced  agricultural  necessaries  they  con- 
sume; and  yet  we  are  safe  in  the  assertion 
that  there  is  not  over  one  farmer  in  the 
State  that  makes  a  practice  of  producing 
luitter  or  cheese  for  sale  to  one  hundred  al- 
most exclusively  engaged  in  raising  wheat 
and  barley  for  the  markets.  "While  we  are 
large  exporters  of  wheat  an«l  barley,  we 
still  import  annually  over  §1,000,000  worth 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  California  system  of  agri- 
culture. We  would  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend our  farmers  to  keep  more  cows,  hogs 
and  sheep  on  their  farms  and  cultivate  less 
acres  to  grain.  We  are  satisfied  that  such 
a  change  in  the  practices  of  the  agricultu- 
rists generally  would  result  in  greater  pe- 
cuniary gains  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil. 

A  few  acres  well  seeded  to  alfalfa  or  Chili 
clover  will,  in  this  country,  afford  a  good 
living  to  almost  an  incredible  number  of 
stock.  Wc  have  noticed  almo.st  universally 
increased  evidences  of  thrift  and  j)rosper- 
ity  seconding  those  farmers  who  have  al- 
ready adojjted  this  system  over  those  who 
still  adhere  to  the  old  pliin  of  producing 
exclusively  wheat  and  barley  and  buying 
everything  else  consumed  on  their  place  or, 
in  their  families. 

California  Wines  and  Grapes. 
There  has  for  a  number  of  years  i)ast  been 
a  sensible  change  for  the  better  in  our  na- 
tive wines.  This  has  been  evident  in  the 
imi)rovement  from  year  to  year  of  the  sam- 
ples exhil)ited  at  our  county,  district  and 
State  Fairs.  Another  evidence  of  such  im- 
provement is  found  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  our  wines  for  general  consump- 
tion and  a  corresponding  d(>crea.se  in  the 
demand  for  those  of  foreign  brands.  This 
im]>roved  <piality  of  our  wines  is  the  result 
not  so  mu(ch  from  any  great  improvement 
in  the  kind  or  quality  of  our  grapes  as  in 
the  system  of  making  and  handling  the 
wines  themselves.  Our  grape  growers  have 
learned  by  exjierience  that  some  skill  is  re- 
([uired  to  make  a  good  and  uniform  quality 
of  wine,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
skill  and  the  necessary  means  and  facilities 
for  keeping  and  handling  the  juice  of  the 
grai)e  until  such  quality  of  wine  is  secured, 
it  is  less  trouble  and  more  profitable  for 
them  to  sell  their  grapes  to  those  who  jjos- 
sess  that  skill  and  the  required  means  and 
facilities.  Wine  making  companies  have 
been  formed  in  many  localities,  and  wine 
factories  and  cellars  established,  at  which 
the  grapes  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
purchased,  carefully  assorted  and  classed, 
and  each  class  made  into  such  wine  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  operators  they  are  best 
adapted.  This  system  of  wine-making  is 
one  that  we  have  been  recommending  in 
our  rei)orts  and  otherwise  for  years  past, 
and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  being  so  gener- 
ally adopted.  It  is  the  only  system  that  can 
secure  good  and  uniform  brands  of  wine 
and  give  them  character,  and  command  for 
them  a  market  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
evidences  of  prosperity  manifested  by  such 
wine  making  companies  are  conclusive  as 
to  the  satisfactory  profits  made  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  this  manner.  The  prices 
jiaid  for  grapes — from  §20  to  §25  per  ton — 
are  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  Well 
(rultivated  vineyards  of  the  California  grajjc 
are  made  to  yield  in  this  way  a  net  annual 


income  of  from  §50  to  §100  per  acre.  Good 
vineyards  of  choice  table  grapes  yield 
much  larger  incomes.  The  Muscat  of  Al- 
ex.andria  have  averaged  for  years  as  high 
as  §270  net  jier  acre;  while  the  Black  Ham- 
burg, Black  Malvoile  and  Golden  Chas.se- 
las  have  netted  §450,  and  the  Alexandria 
Muscat  has  paid  a  profit  of  §775  per  acre. 

We  i)resent  these  figures  to  our  gi-ain 
farmers,  and  ask  them  if  it  will  not  be  bet- 
ter to  plant  vineyards  on  some  portions  of 
thiiir  lands  that  have  been  crojjped  with 
grain  until  the  annual  product  scarcely 
pays  the  exi)ense  necessary  to  .secure  it. 
Such  lands  are  still  good  for  the  vine,  and 
in  this  way  may  be  made  in  a  few  years  to 
yi(dd  a  handsome  income  to  their  owners. 

Whife  annual  crops  of  grain  exhaust  and 
impoverish  the  soil,  the  vine  recuperates 
and  improves  it.  While  grain  requires  plan- 
ting yearly  grape  \ines  once  i)lantcd  and 
in  bearing  will  yield  annual  crops  for  a  life 
time.  There  has  never  yet  been  in  the  State 
a  fiiilure  of  the  grape  ci-oj)  from  drouth  or 
any  other  cause.  While  we  would  encour- 
age the  grain  farmers  on  the  plains  to  plant 
vines,  and  thus  diversify  their  crops,  we  do 
not  forget  that  we  have  thousands  of  acres 
of  most  excellent  vine  land  bordering  the 
foothills,  generally  known  as  "red  land," 
and  a  vast  area  in  the  foot  hills  themselves, 
that  for  wine  making  and  raisin  culture 
cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world.  France  and 
Germany  have  heretofore  been  our  strong- 
est opi)onents  in  the  introduction  of  our 
wines  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  While 
we  regret  the  jjresent  devastating  war  be- 
tween them  as  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  mankind  generally,  we 
are  not  insensible  of  the  a«lvantages  accru- 
ing to  many  of  our  industries  as  a  result  of 
that  war.  Among  those  industries  alrejuly 
most  favorbly  affected  thereby,  are  grape 
growing  and  wine  making,  and  we  hope 
our  people  will  not  be  slow  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  thus  accruing,  nor 
in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  render  those 
advantiiges  permanent  and  profitable.  A 
late  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  to  the  effect  th.at  sparkling 
wines,  msule  from  tie  native  grapes  or  from 
wines  produced  from  such,  are  not  subject 
to  taxation,  while  all  such  wines  made  from 
foreign  grown  grapes  or  foreign  wines  is 
subject  to  taxation,  under  the  internal  re- 
venue laws,  is  most  favorable  to  the  wine 
interests  of  our  State. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Fruit  culture  in  California  is  becoming 
one  of  our  most  promising  industries.  For 
some  years  beft)re  the  completion  of  the 
overland  railroad  and  the  conseipient  oix>n- 
ing  of  the  Eastern  markets  for  our  surplus 
fruits,  those  engaged  extensively  in  raising 
fruit  for  Siile,  found  it  difficult  to  make  the 
business  satisfactorily  remunerative.  The 
fact  that  fruits  in  many  portions  of  our 
State  mature  from  three  to  four  weeks  earli- 
er than  the  same  kinds  do  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
California  fruits  over  those  of  the  East,  and 
the  improved*facilities  lately  introduced  for 
shijiping  fruits  a  great  distance  by  rail,  are 
affecting  most  favorably  this  industry  in 
our  State. 

Again,  our  growers  are  learning  by  ex- 
perience the  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
different  localities  and  climates  of  our  State, 
and  to  the  markets  upon  which  they  de- 
pend for  sales,  and  are  grafting  and  bud- 
ding and  improving  their  orchards  and  fruit 
accordingly.  They  are  also  learning  and 
adojiting  a  better  system  of  economy  in 
management.  Less  fruit  is  now  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  in  the  orchards  than  formerly. 
It  is  either  dried  or  fed  to  stock  or  made 
into  vinegar  and  thus,  in  one  way  or  an  other, 
made  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  year's 
operations. 

Fruits  in  the  Mountains. 

The  display  of  fruits  at  the  last  State 
Fair  from  our  mountain  counties  made  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition.  A  comparison  of 
the  same  varieties  with  those  raised  in  the 
valleys,  illustrated  very  strikingly  the  su- 
periority of  the  former  in  many  resjjects 
over  the  latter.  The  mountain  fruit  is 
more  highly  flavored,  more  compact  and 
finer  grained,  and  more  tart  and  juicy. 
The  mountain  fruit  rijiens  much  later,  and 
is  also  much  sui)erior  to  that  of  the  valley 
in  keeping  qualities.  The  same  varieties 
of  apples,  for  instance,  that  ripen  in  the 
valleys  in  September,  when  raised  in  the 
mountains  as  high  uj)  as  Placerville,  will 
keep  well  until  February  or  I^Iarch,  and 
even  later,  before  becoming  mellow,  and 
good  for  eating  purposes.  'This  latter  fact 
is  one  of  immense  value  to  our  State  as  a 
fruit-growing  country,  and  will  in  time 
drive  the  Oregon  winter  ajiples  entirely  out 
of  our  markets.  It  will  enable  us  to  en- 
joy a -plentiful  supply  of  green  ap))les 
through  the  entire  year.  The  imperfect 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Board  for 
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collecting  reliable  statistics  of  many  of  our 
products,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
port even  approximately  as  to  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  fruit  raised  in  the  State. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
foothills  and  mountains  to  this  industry, 
and  the  proportions  it  is  assuming  in  these 
districts,  we  are  assured  that .  during  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  October 
last,  from  the  orchards  and  vineyards  with- 
in a  radius  of  six  miles  about  the  city  of 
Placerville,  there  was  picked  and  marketed 
over  $100,000  worth  of  fruits.  The  value 
of  the  dried  and  winter  fruits  produced 
within  the  same  districts,  it  is  said,  will 
probably  equal  this  amount.  Add  to  this 
the  value  of  the  wines  and  brandy  made 
within  this  same  radius,  and  from  grapes 
sold  and  shipped  to  Sacramento  for  man- 
ufacture, estimated  at  $50,000  more,  and 
we  have  the  sum  of  $250,000  as  the  value 
of  the  product  of  fruit  culture  in  a  small 
section  of  one  of  our  mountain  counties, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  contained  not  a 
fruit  tree  or  a  vine,  and  was  considered 
worthless  except  for  the  gold  that  could 
be  mined  from  its  soil.  When  we  state 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  this  same  section  is  still  un- 
occuiiied  and  subject  to  be  purchased  at 
government  rates,  and  that  not  one  out  of 
twenty  of  the  occuj^ied  places  contains 
bearing  orchai-ds  or  vineyards,  some  idea 
of  the  vast  agricultural  and  horticultural 
resources  of  the  mountain  districts  of  our 
State  may  be  formed.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  owners  of  nearly  every  one  of 
the  most  valuable  orchards  and  vineyards 
tliat  have  produced  these  astonishing  results 
made  their  beginning  in  a  small  way,  as 
doubtful  experiments.  With  no  other 
capital  but  good  health  and  a  will  to  work, 
they  have,  by  patient  economy,  frugality 
and  persevering  industry,  accumulated  val- 
uable fortunes  for  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  benefactors  to  their  fel- 
low-men. Let  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  without  labor,  if  they  would  enjoy 
like  thrift  and  isrosjierity,  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. 

Pkofits  of  Okange  CuiiTUEE. — The  im- 
mense profit  to  be  reaped  from  the  produc- 
tion of  oranges,  when  once  the  trees  get  to 
beai-ing,  even  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
State,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
from  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  of  the  25th  inst.: 
General  Vallejo  is  shipping  considerable 
quantities  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco 
from  Sonoma  County,  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  from  Los  Angeles.  The 
first  lot  came  in  at  Christmas,  bringing  $50 
jier  thousand;  second  lot  brought  $40,  and 
another  lot  of  3,000,  superior  to  those  from 
Los  Angeles,  arrived  yesterday.  The  Gen- 
eral has  raised  15,000  oranges  from  thirty 
trees. 


Ermine  in  Califobnia. — The  Nevada 
City  Ti-anscript  of  the  21st  says:  Mr.  San- 
ders, an  agent  of  the  South  Yuba  Canal 
Company,  in  Bear  Valley,  yesterday  sent 
down  an  ermine,  or  white  weasel,  which 
was  killed  in  that  locality  a  day  or  two 
since.  The  color  of  this  animal  is  brown 
in  summer,  and  changes,  to  pure  white  in 
winter.  The  skin  is  highly  prized  for  trim- 
mings of  robes,  and  also  for  collars,  muffs 
and  cuflfs.  The  lady  who  gets  a  genuine 
ermine  set  considers  herself  fortunate.  If 
Sanders  can  find  many  such  he  will  make  a 
fortune.  This  specimen  is  probably  the 
first  found  in  California. 


A  Foot  Hill  Pboduction. — Mr.  W.  M. 
Crutcher  has  left  at  the  office  of  the  Placer 
Herald  a  blood-red  beet  27  inches  long,  19 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  18 
pounds.  It  grew  in  a  patch  of  beets  most 
of  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and 
under  some  disadvantages,  to  wit: — The  sub- 
soil seems  to  have  been  hard,  as  it  had  rais- 
ed itself  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  deeper  in  the  earth. 
Had  the  earth  been  loosened  and  mellow 
for  three  feet  down,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
Lis  beetship  would  have  made  fully  that 
length,  and  weighed,  God  only  knows  how 
much.  Beat  this  beet  in  the  mountains  and 
we  will  chronicle  the  fact  with  jileasure. 


Goat  Stealing. — Ten  cashmere  bucks 
belonging  to  Sherland  k  Oakley,  and  also 
200  goats  belonging  to  a  man  named  O'Keiti', 
were  stolen  and  driven  otfin  the  night  about 
a  week  ago  from  a  ranch  near  Prairie  city. 

Cactus  for  Manure. — Passing  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  says  the  Los 
Angeles  News,  one  is  ajjt  to  view  curiously 
the  huge  jjiles  of  cactus  hauled  from  a  dis- 
tance and  stacked  along  the  borders  of  va- 
rious orange  orchards.  Enquiries  elicit  the 
information  that  the  cactus  thus  jailed  is 
left  to  rot  and  then  used  as  manure.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  known. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  San  Joaquin  County. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Stockton  Manufactures, 

They  have  just  completed  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  machinery  at  the 
Globe  Iron  Works,  Stockton,  that  I  have 
had  the  jileasure  of  looking  at  for  some 
time.  It  consists  of  a  perfect  outfit  of  the 
machinery  for  the  Oakland  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing comjjany,  situated  at  Brooklyn, 
Alameda  County.  The  engine  is  250-horse 
power;  the  weight  of  the  bed-plate  is 
11,974  pounds;  weight  of  cylinder,  4,540 
pounds;  of  fly-wheel,  30,000  pounds.  The 
whole  weight  complete  is  forty-seven  tons. 
It  cost  the  company  $12,000.  Keep  &  Bar- 
gion  are  the  manufacturers,  and  William 
Burnett,  of  San  Francisco,  was  the  Sujaer- 
i»tendent. 

George  West,  Esq.,  195  Hunter  street, 
Stockton,  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
wines  and  brandies,  has  more  different  va- 
rieties of  each,  and  makes  the  best  article 
of  sherry  in  this  section,  if  not  in  the 
State. 

Evans  &  O'Brien  are  the  largest  whole- 
sale dealers  in  all  kinds  of  liquors,  but  do 
not  manufacture  themselves. 

What  Stockton  Eats— Freighters. 
J.   Sutherland,    butcher,    served  up,   for 
the  year   1870,    1,080  beeves,    800   calves, 
5,000  sheep  and  1,000  hogs,  and  he   is  only 
one  of  a  dozen  in  the  same  business. 

Messrs.  Ladd  &  Stodda»d,  Hunter  street, 
are  among  the  principal  common  carriers 
in  their  line,  shijaping  thousands  of  tons 
annually  to  your  city,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  to  the  interior  by  teams;  but  as  the 
railroads  advance,  both  team  and  stages 
give  way  for  the  iron  horse,  which  does  it 
cheaper  and  so  much  quicker.  But  a  short 
time,  and  the  merry  jingle  of  the  team- 
ster's bells,  and  the  crack  of  the  stage 
driver's  whip  will  be  heard  no  more  in 
these  parts. 

Agricultural  Implements. 
Charles  Mowrey's  ranch,  situated  four 
miles  from  Stockton,  on  the  Stockton  and 
Linden  Gravel  road,  is  a  fine  tract  of  510 
acres,  450  of  which  will  be  in  grain  this 
year,  stocked  with  thirty  head  of  good 
draught  horses.  His  agricultiiral  imple- 
ments are  well  worthy  of  mention,  nearly 
all  being  of  his  own  invention  and  manu- 
facture. He  has  made,  and  has  in  use, 
(when  in  its  season)  a  header,  whi^h,  from 
its  looks  and  the  account  of  its  work,  is 
destined  to  come  into  general  use.  He 
claims  for  it  that  it  will  run  for  four  years 
without  breakage,  and  that  it  will  not  clog, 
as  the  gi'ain  runs  back  from  the  reel,  and 
the  elevator  is  horizontal  at  any  position  of 
the  machine.  Further,  that  it  can  turn  a 
corner  in  a  circumference  of  five  feet. 
There  are  no  belts,  but  bevel  gearing  is 
used  throughout.  It  will  pick  up  grain 
that  lies  flat  upon  the  gi-ound,  runs  in  either 
direction,  and  twenty-five  acres  can  be  cut 
and  disposed  of  per  day.  The  guiding 
and  steering  api:)aratus  is  also  very  com- 
l^lete,  and  the  easiest  managed  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  gang  jjIow  is  certainly  the  most 
perfect  working  affair.  It  consists  of 
three  wheels,  of  equal  diameters;  the  one 
running  in  the  furrow  is  arranged  upon  an 
eccentric,  and  can  be  set  to  any  depth, 
from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  The  third  wheel 
is  in  the  rear  and  is  one-third  larger  in  cir- 
cumference. The  raising  and  lowering  ap- 
l^aratus  is  at  the  command  of  the  driver, 
almost  without  stopping.  The  nose  of  the 
gangs  (two  in  number)  start  out  of,  and  re- 
enter, the  ground  four  inches  sooner  than 
the  rear  of  the  same.  It  will  start  a  furrow 
without  need  of  previous  work,  and  will 
cut  a  land  entirely  up.  It  runs  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  turns  a  square  corner 
with  j)erfect  ease.  The  seat  is  so  arranged 
that  it  rides  like  a  sulky. 

Fine  Ranches. 

John  W.  Hill's  ranch,  consisting  of  400 
acres,  is  situated  eight  miles  from  Stock- 
ton, on  the  Linden  road.  He  will  have  320 
acres  in  grain  this  season;  he  has  also 
twelve  acres  in  gr'ajae  vines,  which  are  do- 
ing well.  He  is  the  owner  of  two  very 
fine,  fast  horses,  in  addition  to  numerous 
heavy  roadsters.  One  of  his  fine  horses 
was  sired  by  "Morgan  Battler,"  is  five 
years  old,  and  has  made  a  3-minute  gait 
with  ease ;  the  other  was  sired  by  ' '  Wash- 
tanaw,"  and  has  made  good  time. 

J.  H.  Cole's  ranch,  near  Waterloo,  is  a 
splendid  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  1,200 
acres.     He  farms  900  himself,  and  lets  the 


remainder,  which  lies  beyond  the  Calave- 
ras river. 

H.  H.  Thurston's  ranch,  next  adjoining, 
consists  of  about  1,120  acres,  600  of  which 
he  will  have  in  grain  this  year.  He  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  Marvin's  patent  separators, 
a  very  ingenious,  fast-working,  excellent 
thresher,  the  cost  of  which,  I  believe,  is 
$1,500. 

H.  E.  Wright's  ranch,  on  theFarmington 
road,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Stock- 
ton, consists  of  900  acres,  440  of  which 
will  be  in  grain  this  year.  Mr.  W.  also 
does  a  little  milling  business  in  the  way  of 
criishing  barley.  His  burrs  are  run  by  a 
12-horse  power  Wooden-man  engine,  and 
he  claims  that  it  does  excellent  work. 

Farmington — Mokelumne. 

D.  Young's  ranch,  situated  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  Farmington,  is  among  the 
large  successful  ranches  in  this  section. 
The  tract  contains  1,280  acres,  1,100  of 
which  will  be  in  grain  this  season. 

Farmington,  sixteen  miles  from  Stock- 
ton, is  quite  a  pert  little  town.  This  pre- 
cinct casts  125  votes.  They  have  justeom- 
pletedafine  schoolhouse.  N.  S.  Harrold, 
its  wealthiest  citizen,  has  one  of  the  finest 
two-story  brick  farm-houses  in  this  sec- 
tion. His  home  tract  here  consists  only  of 
320  acres,  but  he  is  the  possessor  of  about 
4,000  acres  elsewhere  in  the  county.  It 
will  all  be  in  grain  this  year.  He  is  just 
now  beautifying  his  home  ranch  with  500 
locust  trees  for  shade. 

Mokelumne  station,  situated  on  the  C. 
P.  R.  R.,  twelve  miles  from  Stockton,  al- 
though only  about  1%  years  old,  is  a  very 
flourishing  village  of  300  inhabitants. 
Some  very  fine  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection.  The  Mokelumne  hotel  is  just 
being  started  by  Edward-  A.  Aull.  The 
house  contains  tlairty  rooms,  and  is  receiv- 
ing a  complete  outfit.  l.  p.  mc. 


THE  ALDER. 

A  correspondent  "  G.  H."  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  notice  of  the  alder,  ex- 
tracted from  Michaux,  which  will  be  inter- 
esting to  owners  of  lands  along  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  and  in  fact  to  all 
marsh  land  owners,  everywhere  on  this 
coast: 

"The  common  Euroi^ean  alder  (alnusglut- 
inosa)  is  a  fine  tree  of  more  than  50  feet  in 
hight;  its  trunk  is  generally  straight,  taper- 
ing gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
and  garnished  with  numerous  branches, 
tending  rather  too  close  round  the  stock, 
than  to  difl'use  themselves  widely;  hence 
great  numbers  will  grow  in  a  small  si^ace, 
without  imijediment  from  the  proximity  of 
the  stocks. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  fine  grained, 
compact,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  and 
not  destitute  of  strength.  When  perfectly 
dry  it  is  in  request  with  manufacturers  of 
wooden  ware. 

In  France  immense  quantities  of  wooden 
shoes  are  made  of  it,  which  are  seasoned 
by  fii-e  before  they  are  sold.  The  alder 
takes  a  better  black  than  any  other  wood 
and  when  ijolished  and  varnished  affords  a 
good  imitation  of  ebony.  With  suljihate 
of  iron,  the  bark  forms  a  black  dye  for  col- 
oring wool  and  i*^  is  procured  at  a  very  low 
price,  it  is  extensively  substituted  for  gall 
nuts  by  hatters  and  dyers.  The  wood  of 
the  alder  when  deeply  buried  in  earth  that 
is  constantly  humid,  is  found  to  endure  a 
great  length  of  time ;  it  is  used  for  pipes  of 
conduits,  and  in  Flanders  and  Holland  for 
l^iles  upon  which  buildings  are  erected  in 
marshy  places. 

In  France,  England  and  Germany,  the 
alder  is  considered  as  a  valuable  tree  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  growth  in  wet  grounds. 
It  is  frequently  observed  on  the  sides  of 
streams  flowing  through  meadows,  and  as 
its  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  distance,  it 
contribiites  more  eifectually  than  most 
other  trees  to  support  the  banks  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters. 

The  European  alder  shoots  with  such 
vigor  that  copses  formed  of  it  may  be  cut 
every  seven  years  and  at  the  end  of  eigh- 
teen years,  they  furnish  trees  exceeding  35 
feet  in  hight,  whose  wood  is  far  superior  to 
thatof  the  Lombardy  pojilar.  [Their growth 
would  no  doubt  be  increa.sed  fully  25  per 
cent  in  the  long  growing  season  of  our 
California  valleys.— Eds.  Press.] 

It  is  obtained  from  the  seed,  or  from  cut- 
tings of  x'l'oper  length,  buried  in  very 
moist  ground,  except  a  few  inches  that  ap- 
pear above  the  surface. 

The  yoimg  plants  should  be  cut  the  sec- 
ond year  to  invigorate  their  roots.  The 
seeds  of  the  alder  are  very   small,  and  are 


in  danger  of  perishing  if   they  are  not 
lightly  covered  with  earth." 

This  tree  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  Europe  will  doubtless  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  this  country. 

The  Box  Elder  foe  Sugar. — The  sugar 
producing  qualities  of  the  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple or  box  elder — Negundo  aceroides — are 
well  known  in  some  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi States,  where  it  is  highly  recommend- 
ed for  planting  on  the  prairies.  The  Free- 
port  (111.)  Journal  says:  "  We  lately  saw  a 
sample  of  Negundo  sugar,  made  by  Dr. 
Ennis,  from  the  common  box  elder,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  our  climate.  From  five 
gallons  of  sai3,  one  quart  of  nice  granulat- 
ed white  sugar  was  obtained,  or  about  five 
per  cent.  At  Chatsworth  the  sugar  beet 
yields  about  six  per  cent. ,  with  very  expen- 
sive machinery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
it  will  pay  to  plant  and  grow  the  box  elder 
for  its  sugar  producing  qualities." 

This  tree  was,  some  years  since,  recom- 
mended highly  by  Illinois  arboriculturists, 
on  account  of  its  beauty  as  a  shade  tree, 
and  more  especially  because  of  its  sugar- 
producing  qualities.  It  was  claimed  to  ex- 
cel the  sugar  maple  in  the  latter  respect. 
This  tree  would  undoxibtedly  do  well  in 
California,  and  we  trust  some  of  our  exper- 
imental tree  culturists  will  give  it  a  trial 
and  report  thereon. 

Forests  on  the  Plains. — One  great  ef- 
fect to  follow  the  building  of  railroads 
across  the  desert,  will  be  the  growth  of  for- 
ests. The  difficulties  heretofore  in  the  way 
of  rearing  trees  on  the  plains  have  been 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  transjiorta- 
tion  of  roots  and  seeds,  and  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  protection  while  they  were  grow- 
ing. The  suriace  of  land  between  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific,  now  without  trees,  is 
over  one  and  a  half  millions  square  miles, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  well  di- 
rected effort  and  at  comjjaratively  small  ex- 
pense, forests  may  gradually  be  extended 
over  all  this  vast  area.  Experiments,  so 
far  as  tried,  have  proved  successful.  The 
black  walnut,  chestnut,  ash,  hickory,  and 
other  valuable  varieties  of  timber,  have  all 
grown  rapidly  when  properly  cared  for. 
In  some  parts  of  Nebraska,  millions  of 
trees  have  been  produced  from  the  seeds  of 
almost  every  forest  species,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  single  association. 

Evergreens.— In  California,  where  the 
green-hills,  or  green  plains,  as  the  case 
may  be,  last  but  from  February  to  June, 
and  where  all  the  remainder  of  the  year  we 
have  the  red  earth,  brown  dry  grass,  or 
white  stubble,  those  who  plant  shrubbery 
and  ornamental  trees  around  their  dwellings, 
should  endeavor  to  select  such  varieties 
as  may  tend  to  counteract  this  desolate  as- 
pect. The  pine  family,  which  at  one  time 
we  supposed  could  not  be  grown  in  the 
valleys,  flourishes  well  here — and  the  va- 
riety thereof  is  so  great,  that  nearly  all  can 
be  suited.  The  farmers  round  about  are 
now  about  adorning  their  homes,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  near  a  house 
than  a  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheap,  and  when  a 
portion  of  soil  is  lifted  with  the  roots — -and 
ill  our  nurseymen  so  lift  them — they  do 
not  cease  to  grow.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
trouble  in  raising  them  after  being  trans- 
planted.—(Sac.  Bee. 

Arboriculture  as  a  whole,  and  partiuc- 
larly  in  special  depai-tments,  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  be  deemed  in  California  as  equally 
important  and  even  more  profitable  than 
viniculture.  In  no  way  can  a  man  of  small 
means  so  easily  transmit  certain  wealth  to 
his  grandchildren  as  by  planting  suitable 
trees  in  such  portions  of  his  property  as 
are  not  adapted  to  general  cultivation.  On 
this  subject  the  old  Scotch  laird's  advice  to 
his  children  when  on  his  death-bed  mayjbe 
advantageously  reflected  on:  "Lads,  be 
aye  sticldng  a  tree  in,  for  it  will  be  grow- 
ing while  ye  are  sleeping." 

Tall  Oats. — Mr.  Daniel  Culp,  of  Eden 
Township,  recently  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Haywood  Adnocate  a  bunch  of  wild  oats,  of 
this  years  gro^vth,  the  tallest  stalk  of  which 
was  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  branch 
consisted  of  ton  stalks  all  from  one  seed. 

Beet  Sugar  in  Salinas.— The  Salinas 
Standard  says  that  some  of  the  solid  men 
of  that  neighborhood  are  talking  of  estab- 
lishing a  mill  there  for  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.— They  have  sent  about  120q 
pounds  of  Sugar  beets  raised  there  to  the 
,Alvarado  sugar  works  for  a  test. 
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[Writleu  for  the  Pkess.] 
BY    JOHN     L.     STKONG. 

"When  the  work  of  ijlantinj?  is  conchulod, 
there  comes  an  interval  of  live  to  ten  days 
during  wliieh  tlie  germination  of  the  plant 
takes  place.  This  interval  will  be  dovoteil 
by  the  farmer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nnmerons  demands  which  a  well  regulated 
system  of  cultivation  will  make  upon  his 
attention.  As  soon  as  the  young  cotton  is 
up  to  a  good  stand,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  leaves  begin  to  apjiear,  the  working 
may  commence. 

The  ground  must  be  kept  loose  and  mel- 
low for  two  reasons.  1st.  That  the  moist- 
ure maj'  rise  to  the  surface.  2nd.  Tliat  the 
tap-root,  now  making  its  way  downward, 
may  not  be  obstructed.  For  this  purj^ose, 
a  light  ciiltivator  should  be  run  through 
the  rows,  each  way,  throwing  a  little  light 
earth  to  the  plant. 
By  this  operation, 
also,  all  weeds  or 
grass  that  may 
have  sprung  uj)  in 
the  interval  be- 
tween the  plant- 
ing and  coming 
up  of  the  cotton, 
will  be  destroyed. 
The  tirst  culti- 
vating should  be 
followed  by  the 
hoe.  Any  grass 
or  weeds  that  mi'y 
have  been  left  by 
the  cultivator, 
must  be  destroyed, 
and  the  plants  re- 
duced to  a  stand. 
In  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  from 
two  to  three  stalks 
should  be  left  in 
each  cheek ;  the 
number  to  be 
graduated  bj-  the 
character  of  the 
soil.  The  thinning 
should  be  done 
by  hand,  and  the 
thriftiest  and 
healthiest  plants 
left. 

The  hoe  hands 
will  carry  a  small 
sack  full  of  seed, 
suspended  from 
the     neck     by     a 

string,  and  from  this''sack  carefully  re[)lant 
all  hills  or  checks  where  the  seed  has  failed 
to  come  u]}.  After  this  work  is  iinished, 
the  cultivator  should  bo  again  passed 
through  the  rows,  each  way,  keeping  the 
soil  about  the  plant  loose,  to  allow  a  full 
circulation  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lil)rous  roots,  which  are  now  shooting  out 
in  every  direction  from  the  main  or  t^ip- 
root,  in  search  of  nourishment,  and  to  fur- 
nish also  a  free  mellow  soil  for  their  ra])id 
and  perfect  development.  Care  should  be 
exercised  that  these  fibrous  roots  are  left 
unbroken  by  the  ])low,  to  ivoid  which,  it 
should  not  approach  the  plants  nearer  than 
si.v  inches  on  either  side.  If  any  grass  or 
weeds  should  be  left  on  the  spaces  thus 
remaining  untouched  around  the  plants,  it 
must  be  removed  by  the  hoes,  which  will 
follow  for  this  purpose  and  also  to  reduce 
the  replanted  cotton  to  a  stand.  The  hoe 
hands  will  carefully  share  off  the  grass 
from  the  spaces,  not  dig  it,  as  the  digging 
will  either  break  or  expose  the  fibrous 
roots,  deprive  the  plant  of  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  its  nourishment,  and 
result  in  a  loss  of  its  fruit  during  that 
season  when  its  demands  upon  culture, 
soil  and  atmosphere  are  greatest. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the 
system  herein  indicated  will  insure  a  full 
yield.  It  involves  thorough  i)rej)arati(m 
and  careful  cultivation — treatment  which 
invariably  resulted  in  remunerative  returns 
to  the  planters  of  the  Cotton  States — but 
which,  in  the  i)resent  disorganized  and  de- 
moralized condition  of  the  labor  sj'stem, 
he  cannot  adopt.  Under  tlie  influence  of 
the  jjernicious  system  of  '"shares,"  by 
which  alone  he  can  obtain  labor  to  culti- 
vate his  fields,  every  effort  toward  ])rogress 
and  improvement  is  fettered,  and  he  finds 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  substituting 
ignorant  and  i^rimitive  ideas  f(jr  his  own 
intelligent  direction.     He  thus  witnesses  a 


ruthless  liutchery  of  the  cotton  plant 
under  the  old  "gi'ass  killing"  i>rocess,  and 
the  constant  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by 
changeless  and  artless  culture.  Add  to 
this  his  subjection  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
un(!ertain  seasonsand  fluctuations  in  price, 
and  the  manifest  advantages  whicli  we 
enjoy  will  jjresent  to  us  sutUcient  causes 
for  ])resent  gratulation  and  future  hopes. 

Each  mail  covers  the  taljle  of  the  writer 
with  disheartening  lamentations  from  his 
Southern  friends  over  present  prospects 
and  future  anticipations.  Their  fields  are 
white  with  ungathered  cotton,  the  snows 
and  freezings  of  a  winter  of  unjirecedonted 
coldness  are  beating  it  into  the  earth  and 
destroying  it,  and  the  "share-holder"  is 
idle.  Under  the  highest  average  yield  of 
the  war,  the  cost  of  production  exceeds  the  |  i,\",i 


SALT  MAKING  IN  ALAMEDA. 

The  Ocerlaml  Monthbi  for  Feln-uary  shows 
undiminished  excellence.  It  contains  the 
usual  miscellany  of  good  stories,  poetry 
and  interesting  articles.  The  corps  of  con- 
tributors is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
several  good  writers,  and  the  matter  is  as 
interesting  as  ever.  AVe  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  magazine,  filled 
with  (^ontriljutions  of  Pacific  Coast  talent, 
devoted  to  and  ably  supporting  the  Pacific 
Coast  interests,  — one  which  we  can  justly 
claim  to  be  peculiarly  ours, — and  yet  infe- 
rior to  no  journal  in  the  whole  country. 
The  lust  statement  is  sufficiently  well 
]n'ovcd  by  its  extensive  circulation  at  the 
We   take   from  its  columns  the  fol- 


price  received,  and  longing  eves  are  turned  i       •  l      l  •       ii         n.         i       i. 

[    f,  ^■^       ■  ii         ii-       ii       a-    i.  lowing  extract  concerning  the  salt  works  at 

to  {.alifornia,  earnestly  watching  tlie  efforts  hi 

. .,  -LI  'i  -i.-      11  11  Alameda: — 

of  tlie  writer  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  results 

of  those  efforts,  made   at   one-lialf  the  ex 


l)ense  that  attend  their  owna..  In  the  next 
])a])er  contributed  to  the  Press  the  promise 
of  his  efforts  will  be  stated. 


THE    Mccormick    reaper 

MOWER. 


AND 


On  another  page  \\ill  be  found  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  W.  H.  M.,  who  sends  us 


In  the  salt  works  of  Mr.  Quigley,.  three 
]>onds  are  used.  These  ponds  are  situated 
in  close  proximity,  and  contain  each  abonit 
the  sanu!  superficies,  or  eight  acres.  The 
outer  pond,  and  the  tme  that  communicates 
with  the  tide-water  directly,  holds  the  salt 
water  in  deposit,  to  be  carried  into  the  in- 
termediate, or  "pickle-pond,"  as  it  may  be 
needed,  and  is  generally  less  shallow  than 
the  other  two.  The  water  here  is  of  a  dull, 
leaden   color,  with   nothing  to   relieve  its 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IN  THE  FOOT  HILLS. 

Some  one  has  furnished  f^ie  Hearth  and 
Home  the  following  figures  showing  the 
profits  of  grape  culture  in  the  foot-hills  of 
this  state; — 

The  cost  of  cultivation  and  net  profits 
this  year  of  a  small  vineyard  of  less  than 
four  aeri>s  in  El  Doraxlo  county,  are  hereto 
annexed,  the  figures  given  being  furnished 
by  the  owner  himself: 

Thirty  dayK'  i>rwnin(^  iu  Jan.  and  Feb $<10  0<) 

I'ultivutiiip;,  men  und  hursc  «  dayn 24  0) 

Hiieiug,  i  days H  W 

I'irklug,  LldayB 30  U« 


Total  expenses . 


..$122  OO 


THE    McCOKMICK    "RELIABLE"    REAPER    AND    MOWER. 


an  account  of  the  celebrated  manufactory 
of  the  !McCormie-k  lieaper  and  Mower  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  at  Chicago.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  give  an  engraving  of 
one  of  the  machines  turned  out  by  that 
com])any,  the  one  which  they  term  the 
"Reliable." 

In  no  other  matter  has  our  American  in- 
ventive talent  been  turned  to  better 
account  or  followed  by  more  important  re- 
sults, than  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural imidements.  The  farmer  is  indis- 
pensalde  to  the  welfai'e,  to  the  existence 
even,  of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  his  tools  .should  be 
of  the  best  kind.  In  our  land  of  broad 
acres  and  extensive  farms,  it  is  necessary  to 
\\axv  machines  which  will  work  with  ra- 
)}idity,  that  large  ciops  may  be  grown  and 
harvested.  Much  credit  is  then  due  to  the 
man  who  invents  improved  devices  for  the 
farmer;  and  jierhaps  of  all  inventors  of  the 
kind,  no  one  deserves  more  praise  than  Mr. 
McCormick,  the  Pioneer  of  reapers  and 
mowers. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  give  illustrations 
of  one  or  two  other  inventions  of  the  kind 
as  devised  by  this  gentleman;  and  thereby, 
we  think,  we  shall  be  acting  in  the  interest 
of  our  readers;  for  here,  if  anywhere,  such 
machines  are  particularly  valuable. 


A  LnTLE  sound  knowledge,  with  a  great 
d->al  of  c-are,  goes  further  on  a  farm  than 
great  knowledge  half  apjilied. 

Sweden  still  sticks  to  the  velocipede, 
and  several  factories  are  busy  all  the  time. 


monotony,  very  different  in  ajjpearance 
from  the  "i)ickle-i)oud"  it  feeds.  This 
pond — known  in  local  parlanc-e  as  the 
"pickle-poiid" — is  a  shallow,  irregular 
basin  of  water,  isolated  from  the  outer  and 
inner  i)onds  by  strong  cross-dykes.  Its 
purjiose  is  to  hold  tlie  salt  water  in  solution 
until  it  becomes  a  strong  brine,  hardly  less 
vigorous  than  the  ])ork  brine  of  the  butch- 
er. It  receives  the  tide-water  from  the 
outer  pond  at  irregular  periods,  determin- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  in- 
clination of  the  salt-maker.  When  sun 
and  wind  take  kindly  to  his  interests,  and 
he  does  not  forget  them,  these  ])eriods  are 
regular  and  frequent.  In  the  first  supply 
of  water,  the  color  of  this  "pickle-pond" 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  outer  pond,  after- 
ward changing  to  a  variety  of  hues,  among 
which  a  dirty  red  is  most  ])rominent. 
When,  by  test,  which  is  usually  that  of 
taste,  the'brine  is  strong  enough  for  the 
inner,  or  "salt-pond"  proi)er,  it  is  carried 
into  it  by  means  of  a  rough,  wooden  force- 
punii)  and  by  windmill  j)ower,  through  a 
small  ditch  that  connects  them.  The  sup- 
ply of  brine  is  furnished  to  the  "salt-pond" 
daily,  when  winds  are  favorable,  and  is  so 
regulated  that  it  shall  not  cover  the  surface 
to  a  greater  depth  than  two  or  three  inches, 
as  that  amount  is  more  readily  and  .safely 
evaporated  than  a  larger  one.  In  shape 
this  pond  is  more  regular  than  the  other 
two,  is  somewhat  larger  than  either  of 
them,  and  much  more  shallow.  Its  color, 
too,  is  distinctive,  being  of  a  whitish  cast, 
witii  liere  and  there  a  pinkish  tinge.  It  is 
the  pond  par  exveVeiiC\  Whatever  the 
others  may  be,  this  must  lie  perfect,  or  the 
work  is  almost  a  total  failure.  They  (par- 
ticularly the  outer  one)  may  be  carelessly 
diked,  dirty  as  you  please,  and  have  defect- 
ive bottoms;  the  "salt-])ond"  must  have 
none  of  these  characteristics;  it  must  have 
their  opjiosites. 


Nineteen  tons  of  grapes— four  and  three- 
(juarter  tons  per  acre — were,  without  irri- 
gation, gathered  from  the  above  small 
j)atcli  of  ground,  and  that  was  a  small 
yield.  The  grapes  were  sold  for  .*20  per 
ton,  or  a  total  of  §380.  Deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, leaves  a  net  return  of  §258,  or  SG4 
per  acre. 

The  only  reason,  remarks  the  Marysville 
Apjieal,  why  grape  culture  has  not  proved 
profitable  in  many  remote  ])laces  has  been 
in  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  grapes  or 
wine.  All  through  the  northern  counties 
grajies  grow  abundantly,  but  the  expense 
of  transporting 
"^i_.    _^j  them  to  market  is 

so  great  that  it 
has  prevented  peo- 
ple from  jilanting 
vines,  except  to 
provide  grapes  for 
their  own  use  or 
local  consumj)- 
tion. 

If  the  grajie 
growers  would 
unite  in  establish- 
ing wine-making 
coiiii)anies  with 
l)roper  cellars, 
etc.,  or  in  any  way 
jn-ofure  their  es- 
tablishment at 
accessible  points, 
th(\v  would  there- 
by provide  abun- 
dant and  conveni- 
ent markets  for 
their  surplus 
grapes  at  highly 
remunerative 
prices  —  say  §20 
per  ton.  Several 
such  establish- 
ments are  already 
in  existence  and 
others  are  in  con- 
templation, which , 
as  soon  as  in  ope- 
ration,  will  become 
centers  of  grape- 
growing  districts, 
and  leiul  to  the 
rai)id  develojimont  of  an  important  indus- 
try. 

The  writer  in  the  Hearth  and  Home,  from 
whom  we  have  alreiuly  (pioted,  says  fur- 
ther:— "In  ten  years  hence,  certainly,  and 
in  five  ))robably,  an  average  vineyard  and 
orchard  in  the  foothills  will  sell  for  more, 
acre  for  acre,  than  wheat  land  in  our  val- 
leys, for  which  from  §30  to  .§<)0  jier  acre  is 
now  a.sk(!d. 

We  believe  that  his  prognostications  are 
correct,  and  that  the  dwellers  in  the  foot- 
hills will  soon  awake  to  a  realization  of  the 
situation  and  profit  by  it. 

Wood  and  Water. — There  is  talk,  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  of  a.sking 
Congress,  if  Stjite  statutes  are  not  to  be 
procured,  to  pass  a  law  for  the  jirotection 
of  the  forests  growing  by  the  large  streams 
of  the  country,  at  least  at  their  soun'cs. 
The  ground  for  such  a  movement  is,  that 
our  annual  sj)riiig  freshets,  which  are  so 
destructive  in  their  effects,  would  thereby 
be  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  prevented. 

SiNfit'LAR  CiK<'VMSTAN('E. — A  man  by 
the  name  of  Moran  recently  murdered 
iMinot  C.  Packard,  of  Stoughton,  Mass. 
When  the  grand  jury,  before  whom  Moran's 
case  was  to  be  presented,  was  ib'awn.  the 
first  name  taken  from  tlie  jury  box  was 
that  of  his  victim. 


MuDBERKY  Trees — The  Sacramento  Bee 
of  Jan.  23d,  states  that  I.  N.  Hoag  had  that 
day  forwarded  to  a  jiarty  at  Lincoln,  Phu-er 
county,  2,30tl  mulberrv  trees  grown  in  his 
nursery  across  the  river.  Large  quantities 
of  these  trees  are  almost  daily  sent  by  him 
to  the  interior,  indicating  that  silk  culture 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Swamp  Lands.— Oregon  has  2,0OO,O(K) 
acres  of  swamp  lands  and  California  about 
3,300,000. 
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OPULAR  Lectures. 


Vaporization  and  Elastic  Force  of  Steam. 

[Plot.  John  T/eConte  before  the  Mechanic  Abts  Col- 
i.EOE,  Mecliiinics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Keported 
expressly  for  tlio  Press.] 

What  Boiling  and  Simmering    are. 

Lect.  III.  Jan.  28.  We  have  before  consid- 
ered, said  the  professor,  the  formation  of  vapors 
at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point.  We 
have  seen  that  the  vapors  form  at  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  and  that  their  elastic  force  increases 
with  the  temperature.  At  the  boiUng  point, 
however,  new  jahenomena  present  themselves. 
No  matter  how  we  may  increase  the  heat  apj^li- 
ed,  we  can  get  no  augmentation  of  temperature 
in  the  liquid.  In  the  case  of  water,  we  cannot 
get  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  212".  Be- 
yond this  point,  the  heat  all  disappears,  or 
rather,  it  is  used  up  in  changing  the  state  of  the 
liquid,  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapor. 

The  ebullition  or  boiling  is  caused  by  bubbles 
of  vapor  forming  in  the  body  of  the  liquid  and 
rising  up  through  the  liquid  without  being  con- 
densed. It  is  necessary  for  this  action  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapor  formed  should  be  suffici- 
ent to  overcome  all  the  forces  striving  to  re- 
strain that  elasticity.  One  of  these  forces  is 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid;  this 
is  different  in  different  liquids.  Another  is  the 
l)ressure  of  the  superincumbent  liquid;  another 
is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

Boiling  is  not  the  passage  through  the  liquid 
of  bubbles  of  heated  air,  as  is  very  commonly 
supposed,  for  this  would  require  an  indefinite 
siipjily  of  air  in  the  liquid,  but  of  vapor,  as 
already  remarked.  The  tiiiniitfriin/  which  pre- 
cedes boiling  is  really  a  jiheuomenon  of  the 
same  character.  When  lieat  is  applied,  the 
water  (or  other  liquid)  below  becomes  warm 
and  rises,  while  cold  water  takes  its  jilace.  If 
we  heat  slowly,  this  circulation  continues  and 
gradually  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
jioint  without  any  simmering.  But  if  we  heat 
I'apidly,  tins  circulation  cannot  take  place  rapid- 
ly enough,  and  steam  is  formed  below  and  rises 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  which  is  not 
yet  hot  enough,  however,  to  enable  the  steam 
to  pass  through  it  uncondensed.  Therefore  the 
steam  bubbles  collapse,  and  this  is  what  we 
call  simmering.  When  the  boiling  point  is 
reached,  the  vapors  are  no  longer  thus  condens- 
ed, do  not  collapse. 

We  tind  that  each  liquid  boils  at  a  fixed  tem- 
perature tinder  the  same  circumstances;  that 
the  temperature  remains  constant  during  the 
whole  process;  and  that  the  li(piid  expands  and 
takes  up  a  much  larger  sx)aee  in  changing  to 
vapor. 

Circumstances  which  influence  boiling  are: 
1.  The  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid; 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  column 
makes  a  great  difference.  2.  The  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  3.  Substances  in 
solution,  as  salts,  etc.  4.  The  state  of  cohesion 
of  the  particles  to  the  inclosing  vessel,  or  to  one 
another. 

We   can   Lower  the   Boiling  Point. 

AVe  can  reduce  the  boiling  point  indefinitely. 
Thus,  if  we  put  water  under  a  vacuum  (by 
means  of  an  air-pump),  by  thus  reducing  the 
pressure  on  it,  we  can  get  it  to  boil  at  ItJU*^ 
(Fah.)  or  GO",  or  even  (if  we  remove  the  vapor 
formed,  by  proper  apparatus)  iv!(en  uii  llie  puint 
of  ffcczin<i.  We  can  show  this  by  a  simjje,  and 
rather  curious,  experiment.  We  till  a  glass 
flask  partly  full  of  water,  which  we  boil  until 
all  air  is  driven  out  of  the  flask.  We  cork  the 
tlask  up  tightly  and  invert  it  in  a  stand,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  neck  dips  into  a  vessel  tilled 
with  water.  Now  there  is  no  pressure  on  the 
liquid  in  the  flask  except  that  of  the  water 
vapor.  If  then  we  pour  cuUl  water  on  the  flask, 
the  water  in  it  coumieuces  to  boil,  while  by 
pouring  hot  water  on  it,  this  boiling  can  be 
stopped.  The  reason  is  that  the  cold  water 
cools  and  condenses  the  vapor  and  therefore 
diminishes  the  pressure  on  the  liquid. 

As  removing  or  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  licptid  lowers  the  boil- 
ing point,  we  find  that  this  boiling  temperature 
is  the  lower,  the  higher  up  we  ascend.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates  this,  giving  the  boiling 
point  of  water  at  several  elevated  points. 

Elevation.        Boiliuy  Temp. 

Mt.  Blanc 15,7S0  feet  lH4.y5''  Fan. 

Aiitiiiaua  (Soulli  Aniuricii)  i;i,-tr)r)     ,,  187.30 

Quito ',),541     ,,  1SH.20 

Cityof  Mexico 7,471     „  198.10 

Hea  Level II     ,,  212.00 

Dead  Sea —1,317     ,,  214.44 

Effect  on  Cooking— Mights  measured  by  the  Boiling 
Points. 

In  couse(pience  of  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  cooking  power  is  increased  by  an 
increase  of  the  boiling  point,  but  decreased  by 
th(!  decrease  thereof,  people  in  elevated  regions 
find  it  (hflicult  to  cook  their  food.  Thus,  at 
Antisana,  potatoes  may  be  boiled  for  hours 
without  being  made  eatable.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  means  to  raise  the  boiling  point. 
For  certain  substances,  as  the  starch  of  pota- 
toes, etc  ,  a  certain  high  temperature  is  required 
to  cook  them,  and  if  the  boiling  point  is  below 
that  temjJerature,  boiUng  will  not  cook  them. 


The  relation  of  elevation  to  boiling  point  has 
led  to  propositions  to  determine  the  bight  of 
places  by  the  boiling  temperature,  if  one  has  no 
better  way.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  meth- 
od, and  one  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  For- 
muhe  have  been  given  for  this  object.  Forb^ 
gave  this:  Eight  In  feet=:543.2  X  (212"-t),  t 
being  the  boiling  temperature  at  the  place. 
Tyndall  gives  it:  H=590  X  (212°— t).  Now  if 
we  apply  this  to  Mt.  Blanc,  where  the  boiling 
temperature  is  184.95°,  we  should  have  the 
hight,  according  to  Forbes'  formula, 

H=.543.2  (212— 184.95'')  =  14,696  feet; 
or,  according  to  Tyndall, 

H=590  (212— 184.95")=15,959  feet, 
while   in    reaUty,    it    is   15,780   feet,    as   given 
above. 

This  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the  method. 
Moreover,  the  thermometer  used  must  be  very 
delicate,  for  a  mistake  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree 
gives  an  error  of  60  feet !  Again,  the  barometer 
is  subject  to  fluctttations  at  any  one  place. 
Thus,  at  Paris,  it  has  been  found  to  stand  at 
781  m.m.,  and  at  719  m.m.  The  boiling  tem- 
perature for  the  first  point  is  213  -44",  Fah.,  for 
the  second,  209.30".  Difference,  4.14".  Reck- 
oning by  Tyndall's  formula,  we  have  the  differ- 
ence in  hight  (H=590X4.14")=2,443  feet;  that 
is,  the  hight  of  Paris  lias  fluctuated  2,443  feet; 
while,  of  course  it  has  in  reality  remained  the 
same.  By  this  method,  a  traveler  found  that 
the  sonrcK  of  the  Amazon  was  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  ritoulli. 

We  can  raise  the  Boiling  Point. 
By  increasuuj  the  pressure,  we  can  raise  the 
boiling  point.  This  is  an  important  fact,  for  by 
it  we  are  enabled  to  dissolve  many  substances 
usually  considered  insoluble.  If,  for  example, 
we  suspend  fragments  of  glass  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steam  engine,  for  some  time,  we  find  that  they 
have  assumed  the  shape  of  drops,  showing  that 
they  have  been  dissolved  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  imi)ortaut  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
indicating  that  many  minerals  may  be  thus  tlis- 
solVed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  waters 
percolating  there.  And  as  a  small  amount  of 
alkali,  dissolved  in  the  water,  augments  its  sol- 
vent power,  this  becomes  a  point  of  very  con- 
siderable geological  interest. 

Papius  "digestor"  was  merely  a  kettle  ar- 
ranged with  a  valve  to  increase  the  boiling 
point,  by  increasing  the  jiressure,  so  that  in  it 
bones  can  be  dissolved  in  hot  water.  The  com- 
mon "soup-digestor"  is  a  similar  arrangement, 
by  which  we  can  dissolve  not  only  the  juices  of 
meat,  but  also  the  gristle,  etc. 

By  dissolving  salts  in  water,  we  can  raise  the 
V)oiling  jjoint.  This  may  possibly  result  from 
the  cohesive  force  of  the  particles  being  in- 
creased thereby.  By  adding  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  boiling  point  of  water  has  been  rai.sed  to 
335"  Fah  ,  for  example.  In  supptu't  of  the  ex- 
planation just  given,  we  may  i-emark  that  it  has 
been  foiuid  that  washing  the  interior  of  a  vessel 
with  sulphuric  acid  increases  the  boiling  point 
of  water  heated  in  this  vessel,  by  increasing  the 
cohesion  of  the  water  particles  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  By  adding  the  acid,  the  boiling 
point  can  be  raised  very  consideral)ly,  but  when 
the  liquid  commem^es  to  boil,  it  does  so  with 
great  violence,  incurring  danger  of  breaking 
the  vessel.  For  the  heat  hitherto  imprisoned 
makes  steam  with  great  force.  Then  the  tem 
perature  sinks  to  and  remains  at  212". 

The  presence  of  air  in  water  promotes  boiling 
and  its  absence  retards  it.  We  may  perhaps 
compai  e  the  particles  of  air  intermingled  with 
the  particles  of  water  to  elastic  cushions,  which 
serve  to  act  against  the  cohesive  forces;  but 
when  these  cushions  are  removed,  greater  force 
is  necessary  to  overcome  the  latter.  By  remov- 
ing the  air,  water  has  been  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  300"  without  boiling.  But  when  it  does 
commence  to  boil,  as  in  the  last  case,  it  does  so 
with  explosive  force,  and  the  temi)erature  falls 
to  212". 

Boiler  Explosions. 
Very  possibly  some  of  the  mysterious  cases 
of  boiler  explosions  may  be  due  to  this  cause 
For  example,  a  river  steamer  goes  along  quietly 
until  it  comes  to  a  stop  at  a  landing;  then  the 
pumps  stop  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  becomes 
quiet,  and  very  probably  the  temperature  in- 
creases until  it  may  be  above  the  boiling  point. 
Nothing  occurs  until  the  steamer  starts  again, 
when  the  pumps  commence  working,  water 
hokling  air  is  injected  into  the  boiler,  and  an 
exjilosion  follows.  This  would  explain  why  a 
certain  class  of  explosions  occurs  when  an  en- 
gine starts. 

Faraday  has  experimented  on  this  subject. 
In  order  to  get  the  water  as  free  from  air  as  pos- 
sible— and  to  get  it  perfectly  free  is  very  diffi- 
cult— he  took '  solid  ice,  which  holds  but  very 
little  air,  and  melted  it  under  oil.  He,  too, 
raised  the  water  to  300"  without  boiling. 

Dufour  went  still  further.  He  found  that 
there  were  other  conditions  under  which  the 
boiling  point  coiild  be  raised.  This  he  did  by 
heating  li(piids  which  were  not  in  contact  with 
any  solid.  Thus,  he  made  an  oily  mixture  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  water,  but  with  a 
higher  boiling  point,  and  i)ut  a  drop  of  water 
into  it.  The  drcjp  remained  suspended  in  the 
oily  mass,  and  by  heating  the  oil,  he  could  get 
the  water  above  its  boiling  point  without  boil- 
ing. A  drop,  one  or  two  millimeters  in  diameter, 
could  be  heated  thus  to  350".  This  corresponds 
to  a  force,  retaining  the  water  in  the  spherical 
shape  (which  it  assumes)  of  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Ho  concluded  that  its  remaining  wthout 
boiling  was  due  to  the  elastic  film  which  holds 
it  in  shape.  As  soon  as  the  drop  is  touched  by 
a  solid  body,  as  a  glass  rod,  it  boils  with  vio- 
lence. This  experiment  can  be  repeated  with 
otluu-  substances;  as,  for  instance,  with  chloro- 
form in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 


The  Spheroidal  State— What  it  is. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  from 
time  immemorial,  by  ordinary  persons.  Black- 
smiths have  often  witnessed  its  occurrence, 
for  when  they  throw  water  on  a  hot  fire,  many 
of  the  (b'ops  dance  about  quite  a  time  wthout 
evaporating;  and  laundresses  test  the  heat  of 
their  flat-irons  by  it,  for  if  the  saliva  simply 
evaporates  they  know  the  iron  is  not  as  hot  as 
when  it  dances  about  in  a  globule. 

But  nothing  resulted  from  these  observations 
until  the  attention  of  scientific  men  was  attract- 
ed, in  1756;  and  in  1842  the  matter  was  scien 
tifically  investigated.  Boutiguy  investigated 
the  matter  with  great  care,  and  arrived  at  im- 
portant results. 

We  heat  a  metallic  plate  or  dish  (of  silver, 
cojiper  or  platinum)  to  a  red  heat  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  then  put  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the 
plate.  The  liquid  assumes  a  globular  shape, 
often  has  a  roseate  hue,  and  rotates  rapidly, 
without  boiling  or  decreasing  jierceptibly  in 
size.  AVhen  the  plate  is  kept  very  hot,  we  can 
gradually  add  quite  a  large  amount  of  water 
without  its  boiling.  If  one  lets  the  plate  cool, 
the  water  begins  suddenly  to  boil  with  great 
violence. 

Experiments  have  established  the  following: 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  plate  is  above  the 
boiling  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  licpiid  spheroid  is 
below  its  boiling  temperature.  This  we  can  de- 
termine directly,  when  we  have  quite  a  large 
amount  of  the  licpiid,  by  inserting  a  thermome- 
ter in  it. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  vapor  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  plate. 

4.  Evaporation  is  less  rapid  than  at  the  boil- 
ing point. 

5.  The  spheroid  is  not  in  contact  mth  the  hot 
plate.  This  we  can  easily  see  on  looking 
closely.  Between  the  liquid  and  the  plate  is 
vapor,  superheated   steam,  referred  to  under  3. 

6.  The  surface  of  the  spheroid  is  bricjht  and 
silver;/. 

The  following  table  illustrates  points  1  and  2. 
The  degrees  are  of  Celsius  :     ' 

Least  Temp.  Temp,  of  Boiling 

of  Plate.  S|)lieroid.  Temp. 

Water • .  .142" IICSU" lOU" 

Alcohol 134 75.0.5 78.26 

Ether....    61   34.2.5  :13. 

Chloride    Ethjle... 10.05  12.50 

Sulphurous  Acid...  35  —10.05   -10.08 

With  regard  to  point  4,  exjieriments  gave  the 
following  results: 

To  evaporate  0.10  grammes  of  water,  it  took 
207  seconds  when  the  temperature  of  the  plate 
was  200"  Cel. ;  91  seconds,  when  it  was  400"; 
73  seconds,  at  a  dull  red  heat;  50  seconds  at  a 
full  red  heat;  while  at  the  boiling  point  it  took 
only  4  seconds. 

Many  reasons  have  been  propounded  to  show- 
why  the  spheroid  doesn't  become  hotter  than 
it  IS.  Boutigny  supposed  that  the  heat  from 
the  plate  was  reflected  by  the  bright  surface. 
Thus,  if  we  place  a  bright  object  before  a  fire,  it 
doesn't  get  very  hot;  and  as  the  spheroid  does 
not  touch  the  plate,  it  is  not  heated  by  con- 
duction. 

Boutigny  thought  that  many  boiler  explosions 
might  be  explained  from  these  facts.  The  water 
in  the  boiler  assumes  the  spheroidal  state,  and 
when  the  heat  is  lessened  an  explosion  occurs. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  get  in 
this  state.  But  practical  men  of  note  have  sup- 
ported the  assertion  that  it  does  do  so  according 
to  all  appearances. 

Curious  Experiments. 
If  we  thrust  a  white-hot  iron  rod  into  water, 
we  can  see  that  it  remains  white-hot  under  the 
water  for  some  time,  and  the  boiling  does  not 
counnence  for  several  moments.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  the  same  in  character  as  the  above. 
So  are  the  following: 

Boutigny  (and  after  him  many  others  have 
done  the  same  thing)  thrust  his  ami  into  melted 
iron  without  having  it  burned,  having  pre- 
viously moistened  it.  Blacksmiths  have  been 
known  to  ticL  ichile-hot  iron  without  getting 
their  tongues  blistered,  as  would  be  the  result 
were  the  iron  not  so  very  hot.  Anyoue  can  try 
a  simple  experiment  of  the  kind  which  does  not 
demand  so  much  nerve .  If  we  tie  the  finger  of 
a  glove  on  a  stick  and  thrust  it  dry  into  melted 
iron,  it  is  charred;  if  we  wet  it  first,  it  is  not 
charred,  and  we  can  see  that  the  iron  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  it.  In  all  these  experi- 
ments, the  heated  liquid  and  the  arm  or  glove 
do  not  tinw.h,  but  are  separated  by  vapor,  as  in 
the  spheroid  of  liquid  over  our  heated  plate. 
And  in  the  last  case,  if  we  move  the  stick  rap- 
idly through  the  melted  iron,  we  find  that  it  is 
charred  on  the  side  which  is  towards  the  front, 
for  here  the  pressure  has  removed  the  vapor. 

The  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid 
is  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  enables 
us  to  perform  other  curious  experiments.  Thus, 
suli)hurous  acid  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
Boutigny  dropped  this  substance  in  a  hot  cru- 
cible and  into  it,  when  in  the  spheroidal  state, 
inserted  a  little  vessel  holding  water.  The 
water  n^as  frozen,  although  the  outer  vessel  was 
red  hot.  In  the  same  way,  by  using  solid  car- 
bonic acid,  Faraday  has  even  frozen  (/uir.h  silver 
in  a  red-hot  crar.iblc.  This  is  possible  with  many 
other  substances,  where  we  can  get  the  boiling 
point  of  one  near  the  freezing  point  of  another. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
experiments,  which  made  it  particularly  inter- 
eating  to  the  audience. 


Vehy  useful  and  convenient  is  the  new 
invention  just  patented — a  wire  spring  to 
secure  ladies'  veils  to  their  bonnets. 


A  Whaling  Incident  at  Monten^ 

The  Monterey  Democrat  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  crew  of  a  wliale-boat  a  short  time  ago. 
The  party  had  struck  and  made  fast  to  a 
California  gray,  a  sjjecies  of  whale  they 
describe  as  particularly  vicious,  and  were 
approaching  him  for  a  shot  with  the  bomb- 
gun.  There  were  a  lot  of  porpoises  around 
the  creature,  which  suddenly  appeared  to 
be  "  gallied"  by  them,  and  'paused  in  his 
race.  The  boat,  under  sail  and  running 
swiftly,  got  unawares  within  the  sweej)  of 
the  leviathan's  tail,  and  when  the  shot  was 
fired  a  stroke  in  response  from  that  tre- 
mendous engine  crushed  like  an  egg-shell 
the  timbers  of  its  bow.  The  sea  rushed  in 
through  the  frac-ture,  and  the  boat  being 
weighted  down  with  her  crew,  an  ancdior 
and  two  heavy  guns,  sank  several  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  captain  had  been  struck 
in  the  side  by  a  fragment  of  the  broken 
timbers,  and  was  almost  paralyzed.  In  the 
confusion,  for  a  moment  or  two,  no  one 
thought  to  cut  tlie  rope  by  which  the  fish 
was  fast,  and  it  had  resumed  its  flight.  A 
tragedy  was  imminent,  but  luckily  the  cap- 
tain, recovering  himself,  ordered  the  rope 
to  be  cut.  and  the  immediate  and  most 
pressing  danger  esca]ied.  The  peril  was, 
however,  still  considerable.  Two  of  the 
crew  could  not  swim,  and  they  were  all  im- 
mersed to  their  necks  in  ice-cold  water. 
Once  or  twice  the  boat  rolled  over,  and 
they  were  in  that  perilous  condition  for 
half  an  hour  before  their  consort,  which 
was  at  some  distance,  heard  their  cries  and 
came  to  their  rescue. 


A  Laege  Turbine. — The  Carson  Register, 
after  a  visit  to  the  mill  of  the  Yellow  Jack- 
et Co.,  at  Empire  City,  thus  describes  the 
hydraulic  motor: — The  water,  used  to  run 
the  mill,  passes  through  the  large  flume 
(14  X  4  feet) ,  which  also  supplies  the  Mex- 
ican mill,  one  mile  above.  At  present 
5,350  cubic  inches  of  water  per  minute 
pass  through  a  (i3-inch  Lafell  (or  Ameri- 
can double  action)  turbine  wheel— the 
largest  one  in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  pedicle  of  this  wheel  is  surrounded 
by  an  air-tight  curb,  so  constructed  as  to 
create  a  suction  below  and  give  douV)le 
force  to  the  water  iiouring  into  the  wheel. 
The  parts  are  so  accurately  adapted  to  each 
other  that  the  turbine  utilizes  the  power  so 
as  to  produce  an  efiect  e(iual  to  about  ilO 
per  cent,  of  the  power  expended.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  perpendicular  shaft  of 
this  wheel  is  affixed  a  cog-wheel  fitting  into 
a  similar  one  fastened  upon  a  horizontal 
iron  shaft.  To  the  end  of  tlie  latter  shaft 
a  jmmp-Tod  is  attached,  which  hoists  all 
the  water  used  in  the  batteries,  pans,  etc., 
while  in  the  center  of  the  shaft  is  a  large 
wooden  drum  or  band-wheel,  over  which 
passes  a  leather  belt  30  inches  wide  and. 
125  feet  long.  This  communicates  motion 
to  all  the  machinery  in  the  building,  save 
the  pump. 

Fish.— The  Humboldt  (Nev.)  Silver 
State  urges  more  stringent  laws  against  the 
indiscriminate  slatighter  of  fish,  and  more 
active  measuresforstockingstreams.  It  say: 
The  experiments  made  by  Col.  Evans,  of 
this  place,  have  demonstrated  the  entire 
feasil)ility  of  introducing  into  our  mount- 
ain streams  any  of  the  varieties  of  fish 
which  are  found  in  the  large  bodies  of 
water  in  the  State.  He  has  on  his  place 
several  ponds  now  filled  with  at  least 
three  varieties  of  mountain  fish,  and  finds 
that  they  thrive  wonderfully  and  increase 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  We  mention 
these  facts  to  show  the  feasibility  of  grow- 
ing fish  in  our  mountain  streams,  now  des- 
titute of  them. 


Ermine. — Mr.  Sanders,  an  agent  of  the 
South  Yuba  Canal  Co.,  in  Bear  Valley, 
yesterday  sent  down  an  ermine,  or  white 
weasel,  which  was  killed  in  that  locality  a 
day  or  two  since.  The  color  of  this  ani- 
mal is  brown  in  summer  and  changes  to 
pure  white  in  the  winter.  The  skin  is 
highly  i)i-ized  for  trimmings  of  robes,  and 
also  for  collars,  muft's  and  cuffs.  The  lady 
who  gets  a  genuine  ermine  set,  considers 
herself  fortunate.  If  Sanders  can  find 
many  such,  he  will  make  a  fortune.  This 
specimen  is  probably  the  first  found  in 
California.— iVew.  Trans.  Jan.  21. 


A  PAPER    MILL    is    projected    at   Keno, 
Nevada. 


BoKAX. — The  Inyo  Independent,  of  the 
14th,  says:  A  large  deposit  of  borax  has 
been  discovered  at  or  near  Fish  Slough, 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  bridge 
across  Owen's  river,  in  Bishop  Creek  pre- 
cinct. The  borax  is  found  in  beds;  is 
slightly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and 
after  having  been  tested  at  several  black- 
smith shops,  is  pronounced  of  the  best 
quality.  The  claim  is  owned  by  Brock- 
man,  iiyan,  Westerville  and  others. 
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OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

Otir  picture  gallery  has  received  a  fine  ad- 
dition in  an  engraving  of  Sunset  on  the  Coast, 
with  an  account  of  Mr.  Prang,  from  one  of 
whose  chromos  this  engraving  is  taken.  Our 
librarj'  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress 
has  also  been  largely  increased.  One  Bound 
East  continues  his  letters,  this  time  from  Chi- 
cago; an  example  comes*  to  us  from  Montana  of 
an  Agricultural  Mining  Distinct;  the  last  First 
Railroad  and  First  Locomotive  pass  by  our 
house. 

Having  read  all  about  these  things,  Prof. 
Carr  tells  us  more  concerning  the  Needs  of  Ag- 
ricultural Communities,  and  gives  a  verj'  inter- 
esting account  of  the  different  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  each  State  of  the  Union;  and  then 
we  are  served  with  a  lunch  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  Keport,  and  with  Notes  from 
San  Joaquin  County,  which  we  enjoy  in  tin 
B'lade  of  our  grove,  where  we  are  now  cultivat- 
ing the  Alder,  and  are  introducing  a  Substitute 
for  the  Sugar  Maple. 

Mr.  Strong  leads  us  through  our  Cotton 
Fields,  feUing  us  just  how  to  cultivate  the  cot- 
ton plant.  We  go  to  the  vineyard  and  see  what 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  Grape  Culture  in 
the  Foot-Hills  are.  Our  Salt  Ponds  are  showai, 
and  our  grain  fields,  where  we  are  iising  a  Mc- 
Cormick  Reaper  and  Mower.  The  evaporation 
of  the  saUne  solution  in  our  salt  pond  loads  to 
a  very  interesting  lecture  on  BoiUng. 

Progressive  Agriculture,  and  how  to  make 
happy  homes  for  the  farmer,  is  the  subject  of 
our  conversation  as  we  walk  along  over  the 
fields  to  where  we  have  been  trj-ing  to  Intro- 
duce Game  into  our  State.  Then  we  view  new 
grain  crops,  and  see  how  important  it  is  to  use 
Good  Seed. 

Ha\-ing  wandered  far  away,  by  this  time,  we 
take  the  cars  back  to  the  house,  enjoj-ing  the 
ride  all  the  more  that  we  have  Comfortable 
Seats.  Arriving  at  our  farm  house,  we  rest 
awhile  in  the  company  of  our  lady  editors,  who 
tell  us  the  Doctor's  Story,  converse  of  Childless 
Households,  of  Flowers  and  Children,  and  read 
us  a  Chapter  for  the  Month  and  a  Song  of  the 
Sleigh  Eiders.  Our  Housekeeper  now  takes  us 
in  charge,  and  shows  the  conveniences  for  Bath- 
ing, so  importiint  for  health,  which  we  have  in 
our  house,  says  A  Few  Words  about  Eating 
Pork,  and  gives  us  a  number  of  Hints  and  Do- 
mestic Receipts. 

Finally  we  ent«r  into  the  discussion  of  Land 
Matters,  and  have  the  whole  question  of  Swamj) 
Land  Titles  and  Legislation  ably  reviewed, — a 
question  in  which  so  many  are  in  the  dark. 
Then  we  have  only  to  look  over  the  Market  Ee- 
dorts,  and  it  is  time  to  break  up  our  meeting 
until  another  week. 

Agricultural. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  held  at 
Sacramento  on  the  37th  ult. ,  C.  F.  Keed  of 
Yolo  was  re-elected  President,  unamimous- 
ly.  H.  R.  Covey  of  San  Francisco,  and 
R.  S.  Gary  of  Yolo  were  re-elected  Direc- 
tors. Col.  C.  Younger  of  Santa  Clara  Co., 
was  elected  a  director,  vice  H.  M.  Larue 
term  expired.  The  new  Board  wil'  meet 
at  the  Secretary's  rooms  at  Sacramento  on  the 
15th  inst.  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  begin  the 
necessary  jireparations  for  the  State  Fair 
of  1871,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  the  same. 


PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE. 

HOW      TO      MAKE     HAPPY     HOMES     FOU     THE 
EAKJIER. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  a  truly 
legitimate  result  of  progressive  agriculture 
is  the  social  and  mental  improvement  which 
it  introiluces  into  the  household  of  the 
farmer.  According  as  the  practice  of  ag- 
riculture l)ecomes  improved;  according  as 
men  excel  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
the  same  extent  does  the  social  condition  of 
the  fanner  advance.  Intelligence,  educa- 
tion, refinement  and  prosperity  go  hand  in 
hand. 

As  the  farmer  bc.gins  to  regard  his  avo- 
cation as  one  of  i>rogx-ess,  and  brings  to 
his  aid  the  power  of  the  intellect,  he  craves 
a  different  style  of  living  from  that  which 
satisfies  the  uneducated  mind ;  and  his  im- 
proved system  of  farming  gives  him  the 
means  to  gratify  such  advanced  taste.  He 
raises  better  fruit  and  more  of  it,  and  is  re- 
warded two  and  three-fold'  from  the  same 
orchai'd.  Just  so  with  his  grain,  root  and 
grass  cro])s.  His  stock  is  improved  in  a 
similar  ratio,  and  the  increased  profits  from 
every  department  of  the  farm  keep  pace 
with  his  progressive  ideas.  He  is  thereby 
enabled  to  live  in  a  better  house,  provide 
it  Avith  better  furniture,  ride  in  a  better 
carriage  and  drive  a  better  horse.  He  looks 
out  over  more  pleasant  surroundings;— his 
barns  are  more  extensive  and  befitting;  his 
(tattle,  his  hogs  and  his  poultry  are  more 
shapely,  more  fat  and  more  beautiful,  and 
ire  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  sees 
them. 

Such  a  farmer  rejoices  in  a  higher  degree 
of  social  intercourse,  exhibits  more  gen- 
p.ral  refinement,  and  stands  an  equal  any- 
where among  his  fellow  citizens.  His 
dwelling,  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
without,  is  also  beautiful  within,  and  nwli- 
aut  with  smiling  wife  and  happy  children, 
ever  ready  with  words  and  acts  of  wel- 
come. 

He  has  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  chil- 
dren at  home.  The  city  and  its  attractions 
have  no  allurements  for  them,  for  they  have 
a  haj)i)y,  pleasant  and  attractive  home  on 
the  farm.  The  boys  as  they  grow  up  have 
no  desire  to  change  the  mode  of  life  to 
whii^h  they  have  been  accustomed.  They 
prefer  to  "stick  to  the  farm,"  with  its  cer- 
tainties, rather  than  trj'  the  uncertainties 
of  a  business  life  in  the  city. 

Progressive  and  intelligent  farming  payx 
too.  It  pays  just  as  surely  as  good  crops 
|)ay  bettor  than  poor  ones.  The  better  the 
preijaration  and  cultivation,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  better  and  more  profitable 
are  the  crops.  Are  ourfarmers  thinking  of 
this  now,  as  much  as  they  should — now, 
w^liile  tliey  are  putting  in  their  crops?  Are 
they  going  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  they 
can  with  the  idea  of  compassing  the  largest 
breadth;  rather  than  keeping  in  view  the 
largest  crops  from  a  moderate  area  ?  We 
fear  that  such  is  the  case  with  many. 

Another  source  of  profit  and  pleasure  to 
the  progressive  farmer  is  in  the  imi)rove- 
ment  of  the  farm — the  adding  to  its  value ; 
to  its  2>roductive  capacity.  Too  few  of  our 
farmers  a])pear  to  realize  the  profit;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure,  of  having  a  farm 
projierly  imprvoed.  Snug  buildings  taste  - 
fully  embowered  with  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers;  and  .supplied  with  gar- 
den, fruit  orchard,  etc.,  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  a  farm.  These  things  are  indis- 
pensable l)eginnings  for  such  farm  houses 
as  we  have  jiicturod  above. 

The  profits  of  labor  so  expended  are  too 
little  considered.  We  have  heard  of  such 
a  farm  which  five  years  ago  was  almost  a 
waste.  It  consisted  of  300  acres,  and 
was  i)urchased  by  three  brothers.  These 
brothers  went  to  work  to  improve  it,  with 
the  view  of  selling.  The  ground  wasjjrop- 
erly  divided  off,  fenced  and  jirepared  for 
grain,  roots  and  other  cro2Js.  Hedges  were 
set,  barns  and  outhouses  and  a  dwelling 
built  and  mostly   i)aid   for   from  the  pro- 


ceeds of  the  first  crop.  Friiit  and  orna- 
mental trees  were  set  out,  and  the  grounds 
about  the  dwelling  properly  ornamented 
with  evergreens,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  ;8uch 
*'ork  being  done  at  times,  when  the  labor 
of  the  proprietors  was  not  needed  for  the 
care  of  the  crops.  In  less  than  five  years 
the  farm  which  cost  §5  an  acre  was  sold, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  SCO  an  acre!  Eight- 
een thousand  dollars  for  three  young  men 
in  a  little  over  four  years — over  and  above 
their  living;  for  the  profits  from  the  farm 
during  the  time  it  was  in  their  possession, 
had  paid  back  the  original  purchase  money, 
and  all  the  cash  outlay,  for  improvements 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  proprie- 
tors. This  was  the  result  of  intelligent, 
progressive  agriculture. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GAME  INTO  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  California  Ilorli- 
cuUurist  urges  the  importance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  game  and  fish  into  California. 
Game  birds  do  not  interfere  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wild  pigeon,  whose  presence  should 
not  be  encouraged.  The  birds  most  desir- 
able to  introduce  are  the  varieties  of  the 
goose,  and  i)artridge  families;  the  Euro- 
pean pheasant,  and  the  golden  and  the  sil- 
ver ijhoasant  of  China,  and  the  wild  tur- 
key. Many  of  the  song  birds  should  also 
be  introduced — such  as  are  useful  in  de- 
stroying insects  and  worms. 

The  correspondent  alluded  to  assures  the 
farmers  that  tlie  birds  referred  to  rather 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  farmer  than 
otherwise.  Although  they  may  eat  a  few 
kernels  of  grain,  they  work  a  great  advant- 
age to  growing  crops  "by  destroying 
grubs,  snails,  insects  and  worms  that  are 
continuously  and  everlastingly  eating  both 
the  root  and  seed  of  all  vegetation."  The 
time  when  game  birds  congregate  in  the 
largest  numbers  is  when  the  farmer  is  cut- 
ting his  crops.  During  tlie  time  of  plant- 
ing and  growing  the  crops,  the  birds  are 
{)a8sing  their  breeding  season,  and  are  too 
shy  to  venture  very  near  to  the  habitations 
of  man.  The  red-headed  woodpecker,  the 
blue  jay  and  California  linnet  will  do  more 
damage  to  fruit-growers  than  all  the  family 
of  game  birds.  Add  to  these  the  gopher, 
squirrel,  coon  and  skunk,  and  you  have  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  farmer. 

Never  was  there  a  better  field  for  sports- 
men than  this  our  lulopted  State  might  be 
made  with  a  little  effort.  The  Ornitholog- 
ical and  Piscatorial  Society  of  this  State  is 
now  fully  organized,  and  has  entered  upon 
its  work  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
porting the  different  species  of  game  birds 
and  fish  from  foreign  countries .  into  this 
State,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  those 
already  here.  This  society  is  now  in  com- 
munication with  several  well-known  sports- 
men in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe 
and  Australia. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward  has,  with  his  usual 
public  si)irit,  generously  offered  the  society 
both  room  and  water  in  his  gardens  to 
hatch  out  a  large  quantity  of  trout  ova 
now  on  its  way  or  already  arrived  from  the 
East.  As  a  matter  of  interest  and  economic 
value  to  the  State  at  large,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  importation  of  game  birds  and 
fish  of  choice  species  will  furnish  a  large 
supply  of  good,  nourishing,  healthy  and 
cheap  food  for  the  jjcople.  With  the  cor- 
respondent aforesaid  "  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  endeavors  of  this  society  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  and  cordial  sujiport 
of  every  well  wisher  of  the  State." 


Silk  Culture  in  Alameda  County. — 
The  Oakland  Tratiscrijil  says  that  Mr. 
Hlacow  is  preparing  to  put  out  ten  acres 
of  mulberry  trees  for  silk  culture  at  Cen- 
treville.  Ho  is  sanguine  that  silk  culture 
may  be  successful  and  profitiible  in  the 
valley.  Others  in  the  neighborhood  are 
thinking  of  engaging  jn  the  business. 
Mr.  Lake  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
cutting  down  his  orchard  and  i)lanting  the 
ground  in  mulberry. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  SEED. 

Mkssrs.  Editors — In  your  issue  of  Jan. 
14  was  a  jiaragraph  stating  that  Mr.  S.  C. 
Pattee,  of  N.  H.,  threshed  out  two  bushels 
of  wheat  with  the  flail,  withotit  untying 
the  sheaves,  and  then  hand-picked  it;  tliat 
it  was  sown  in  a  field  with  .seven  bushels  of 
machine  threshed ;  all  of  the  conditions  of 
the  two  kinds  from  se(>ding  to  harvest  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  result  at  harvesting  was 
33y,  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  flail-threshed. 
Jlr.  Pattee  further  stated  that  in  his  judg- 
ment l/iree  pecks  of  seed,  flail-threshed, 
will  jn-oduce  as  many  plants  as/oicr  pecks, 
machine-threshed. 

Why  should  tliis  be  so?  I  answer,  be- 
cause there  is  less  force  used  in  threshing 
by  the  flail  than  by  the  machine,  and  of 
course  less  grains  of  wheat  are  destroyecl 
or  injured  for  seed  by  being  crushed,  when 
threshing;  besides,  in  these  two  bushels, 
the  sheaves  were  not  unbound,  hence  only 
the  best  of  the  w  heat  was  taken. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  convince  our  wheat 
growers  th.at  such  a  slow,  and  of  course 
expensive  way  of  selecting  seed  wheat  will 
I)ay.  I  think  it  will.  Because  a  farmer 
here,  with  seed  selected  the  usual  way,  and 
sown  on  virgin  soil,  with  our  genial  cli- 
mate, gets  what  he  calls  a  good  crop,  is  no 
proof  that  with  better  seed  lie  would  not  get 
a  belter  crop.  How  else  can  you  account 
for  the  large  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in 
Ireland,  on  land  that  has  been  cropped  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  which  is  yet  pro- 
ducing forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  tlie  acre  ? 
It  is  only  by  acknowledging  and  carefully 
following  out  in  jjractice  that  "like  begets 
like."  Theory  and  ob.servatiou  in  the  vege- 
table, animal  and  moral  world  confirm  the 
trutli  "that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  B. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct,  and  the 
principle  which  he  lays  down  should  be 
carried  out  in  every  branch  of  culture — 
whether  in  grain,  fruit,  tree  or  flower. 
What  careful  housewife  or  florist  does  not 
pick  the  seed  pod  of  the  finest  flower  for 
the  next  year's  annual.  The  largest  and 
most  thrifty  ears  of  corn  are  alw-ays  select- 
ed for  seed,  because  it  is  ea.sUy  done. 

So  a  farmer  should  go  over  his  best  field 
of  wheat  and  carefully  cull,  one  by  one, 
the  finest,  tallest  and  largest  heads;  care- 
fully shell  out  the  seeds  by  hand;  pick  out 
any  small  or  imperfect  kc.'rnels  from  the 
mass,  and  sow  the  perfect  ones  only,  in  soil 
esi)ec-ially  prepared  for  the  puri)ose,  and 
use  the  product  of  such  care  for  his  next 
year's  seed, — such  labor  would  2'iy  him 
tenfold  that  of  any  other  which  could  be 
lierformed  on  his  farm.  If  this  course  be 
repeated  every  two  or  three  years,  inter- 
changing seed  with  neighboring  farmers, 
who  pursue  a  like  course,  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wheat  would 
be  most  marked,  and  bring  with  it  largely 
increased  profits. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  that  new  and  improved  varieties 
of  grain  are  produced.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  all  the  cereals  were  originally  produc- 
ed from  common  grasses.  Our  fanners  are 
quite  too  careless  in  the  attention  bestowed 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  They  are  too  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  "like  produces  like" 
— that  if  th?y  sow  poor,  shrivelled  seed 
they  will  reap  the  same,  and  that  only. 

Railroads  vs.  Fences. — The  question 
as  to  whether  railroad  companies,  were 
compelled  to  build  fences  along  the  line  of 
their  road  and  keep  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  killing  of  stock  along  said  line, 
has  rei)eatedly  been  before  our  courts;  but, 
until  very  recently,  there  has  been  no  defi- 
nite construction  of  the  law  given.  We 
see  in  the  case  of  McCoy  vs.  the  Califor- 
nia Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  a  railroad  company 
is  bound  to  build  fences  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
fences  they  (the  company)  are  responsible 
for  the  live  stock  they  kill  on  the  track. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
yet  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  in  the  interest  of  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers,  and  more  jjarticularly  does  this  de- 
cision beneficially  apply  to  parties  resident 
iqwn  the  lines  of  railroad. 

Castor  Bhans  Profitable. — Last  Aveek, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Keirs  of  Jan.  21.st,  a 
Santa  Barbara  farmer  sold  to  the  oil  works 
at  San  Francis<-o  the  castor  beans  raised  on 
five  acres  of  land.  The  crop  yielded  a 
clear  2>rofit  of  1(5325.85. 
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BLOOD'S  PATENT  CAR  SEATS. 

We  of  the  present  generation  apparently 
do  not  have  such  stiff  backs  as  our  ances- 
tors had.  Many  of  us  can  remember  how 
our  grandmotliers  sat  erect  in  their  chairs, 
disdaining  to  rest  against  the  chair-back. 
Theoretically,  we  don't  know  but  what 
they  were  more  correct  in  the  princii^le 
than  we  are,  but  personally  we  always  se- 
lect that  chair  whose  back  presents  the 
most  comfortable  rest. 

Had  these  ancestors  of  ours  been  as  much 
addicted  to  riding  in  railroad  cars  as  we 
are,  we  think  they  might  have  modified 
their  action,  and  sought  to  relieve  their 
weary  spines.  But  this  last  has  hitherto 
been  difficult  of  accomi)lishment.  The 
straight  backed  seats  become  very  tiresome, 
when  one  is  jolted  along  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  how  to  .secure  a  com- 
fortable position  has  heretofore  defied  the 
most  persistent  efforts  of  the  traveler. 

The  Chicago  Railway  Gazette  describes 
the.se- efforts  well.  It  says:  An  erect  sit- 
ting posture  is  quite  comfortable  at  first, 
but  the  continual  jar  tends  to  render  it  mo- 
notonous and  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain, and  here  the  traveler  finds  himself  re- 
duced to  a  choice  from  a  few  attitudes 
which  vary  considerably  in  their  elegance 
but  very  little  in  their  comfort.  He  slides 
slowly  down  until  it  is  necessary  to  brace 
liis  knees  high  up  against  the  back  of  the 
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All  these  are  so  simjole  that  they  can  be  ef- 
fected by  any  one,  without  the  necessity  of 
calling  on  the  conductor. 

The  adoption  of  this  improvement  does 
not  in\n]\p  inv  lirpre  expense      All   that  is 


FROM  A  PIONEER  AGRICULTURIST. 

Shekman  Island,  July  27th,  1871. 
Messes.     Editoes  : — Upon     my    return 
home   I  opened  the  package  of  papers  that 


VARIATIONS  OF  BLOODS  IMPROVED   CAR   SEATS. 

iiecessary  is  a  simple  change  of  the  irons  you  so  kindly  furnished  me,  and  was  sur- 
on  which  the  backs  of  the  seats  revolve,  prised  to  find  so  vast  an  amount  of  choice 
and  this  is  effected  at  a  cost  of  about  three  reading  matter  contained  in  them,  and  that 
dollars  a  seat.  The  device  being  so  impor.  of  the  highest  order.  What  a  field  of 
tant  an    improvement  and    the     expense  knowledge  is  spread  out  before  the  reader; 


subscription.     Last  evening  I  read  t%\ 
them,  and  my  only  regret  was,  that  theic 
was  not  more  for  me  to  feast  upon. 

Gentlemen,  go  on;  you  have  struck  the 
right  vein  at  last,  and  you  will  get  your  re- 
ward. Your  paper  has  started  in  just  the 
light  time,  and  thousands  will  bless  you 
for  so  doing.  It  stands  in  the  highest  rank 
of  the  best  agricultural  jmpers  in  the  Union. 
Yours  truly,      Daniel  L.  Peekins. 

Weite  for  Youk  Paper. — A  corresjjond- 
ent,  who  appears  to  entertain  a  high  apj^re- 
ciation  of  both  the  Scientific  and  the  Ru- 
ral Press,  writes  from  Gilroy  as  follows: 

4.n  agricultural  journal  can  never  be 
ma  le  really  valuable  to  subscribers  until  a 
goodly  number  of  intelligent  men  in  every 
department  of  that  great  industry  will  take 
the  troulile  and  jsains  to  give  their  views 
and  experience  through,  and  take  a  general 
luterest  in  such  a  paper.  Such  an  interest 
will  be  as  much  for  their  own  benefit  as  for 
thit  of  the  community  at  large.  And  no 
igiicultural  community  can  thrive  without 
such  a  journal. 

Many  are  deterred  from  giving  their 
valuable  exi^erience  to  such  papers  because 
they  cannot  put  it  in  desirable  shape.  But 
a  fiowery  speech  or  contribution  is  not  ex- 
pected from  ordinary  fanners;  still  they 
are  the  ones  whose  experience  is  the  most 
valuable  and  reliable,  and  whose  interests 
such  a  i^aper  is  calculated  to  more  especially 
benefit.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  suj)- 
port  such  a  paper,  if  it  is  supported  at  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  agricultural  community. 
There  are  very  few  who  have  made  farming 
or  stock-raising  th»ir  business,  for  a  term 


BLOOD'S  IMPROVED  CAR  SEATS. 


forward  seat  and  here,  in  the  shaj^e  of  a 
horizontal  interrogation  mark,  he  finds  a 
"brief  bitter  bliss"  until  his  breaking  neck 
and  aching  limbs  compel  him  to  resign  it. 
The  most  ingenious  traveler  is  seldom  able 
to  suggest  to  hirpself  any  improvement  on 
these  two  luxurious  positions,  unless  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  secure,  and  keep,  a 
double  seat,  in  which  exceptional  case  he 
can  \iroii  himself  up  with  his  baggage  and 
devise  a  variation  of  his  agony. 

There  comes  now  to  our  relief,  a  St.  Louis 
inventor,  whose  device  really  seems  most 
promising.  This  gentleman  has  furnished 
an  arrangement  by  which  one  can  obtain 
that  variety  of  postures  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  comfort  on  a  long  trip.  It  now 
may  be  possible  for  the  traveler  to  exclaim 
with  sincerity,  "Bless  me,  this  is  pleasant, 
riding  on  a  rail." 

Our  engravings  illustrate  this  device  and 
present  some  of  the  variations  which  can 
be  attained  thereby.  One  illustration  rep- 
resents the  seats  in  the  common  attitude. 
Another  shows  a  change  which  can  be  ef- 
fected instantaneously,  allowing  an  ea,sy, 
half-reclining  position.  Another  shows 
the  variation  as  a  sofa;  and  another,  one 
which  renders  it  i^ossible  to  make  the  trip 
enjoyable  to  children,  and  to  dispose  of  a 
small  family  in  a  comjiact  way,  so  that 
their  comfort,  particularly  that  of  the  little 
ones,  can  be  assured. 

These  changes  are  all  made  without 
trouble,  by  graduating  the  movement  of  the 
shifting  irons  to  the  desired  position,  and 
securing  the  wished-for  arrangement  by 
means  of  a  lock   attached   to   the   shifters. 


of  introducing  it  so  trifling,  we  naturally 
find  it  adopted  on  many  routes;  for  any 
railroad,  to  succeed,  must  provide  as  well 
as  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveler. 
Such  a  contuvxnce    on   oui    oveiland  lail 


AS  A   SOFA. 

of  valuable  in- 
turn   a  feast   is 


so  full  of  the  right  kind 
formation,  that  at  every 
spread  before  him. 

Why,  it  is  just  the  paper  that  is  wanted 
on  this   coast,  here  the  faimei  can  find  an 


HALF   RECLINING    POSITION. 


road  would  be  a  great  addition;  and  it 
would  be  in  excellent  jalace  in  the  Emi- 
grant cars.  A  small  extra  sum  might  be 
charged  for  these  seats  and  thus  much  com- 
fort could  be  secured  at  a  small  expense. 

Mr.  John  H.  Blood,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
brother  of  the  patentee  and  part  owner  of 
the  patent,  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  rights 
and  make  contracts  with  any  road  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  introduction  of 
their  improved  car  seats. 


abundance  of  information  upon  all  subjects 
appertaining  to  his  calling;  nothing  seems 
left  unsaid  that  can  be  of  value  to  him.  I 
am  surprised  to  find  such  a  mine  of  good 
paying  reading  enclosed  in  its  pages. 

Then  the  mechanic  can  also  find  informa- 
tion that  treats  upon  all  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts. 

And,  then,  what  shall  I  say  of  such  a 
host  of  contributors!  AVhy,  the  articles 
from   Professor   Carr   r.ie   worth   a  year's 


of  years,  who  cannot  give  a  neighbor  much 
valuable  information,  in  some  particular 
branch  of  farm  work — probably  years  be- 
fore he  would  learn  as  much  by  actual  ex- 
perience; and  such  as  would  save  him, 
esi)eeially  if  he  was  a  new  beginner,  con- 
siderable money.  All  this  might  be  done 
by  devoting  a  few  minutes,  once  a  week  or 
once  a  month,  to  a  short  article  in  the  Ru- 
ral Press.  Such  items  would  also  call 
out  ideas  or  remarks  from  others  that 
would  benefit  in  return.  Try  it  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  have."  c. 

Wants  Evert  Number. — A  subscriber 
writes  from  St.  Helena,  under  date  of  Jan. 
30th,  as  follows: — "You  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  paper  that  suits  my 
ideas  exactly.  I  resided  in  Del  Norte  Go. , 
15  yeai-s,  on  a  dairy,  hog  and  fruit  farm, 
and  I  often  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a 
paper  as  you  propose  to  make  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prkss.  I  took  several  Eastern 
"Rin-als,"  but  they  were  far  from  being 
satisfactory  for  a  farmer  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
number  of  your  paper,  as  I  know  it  will 
be  of  great  use  to  mo  on  the  Small  Fi-ui'^ 
Farm'  which  I  am  just  starting." 

Horticultural. — A.  D.  Pryal,  our  well 
known  horticulturalist,  says  the  Oakland 
IVaiisaipt,  has  recently  undertaken  to  beau- 
tify and  im])rove  the  grounds  belonging  <o 
Hon.  John  Nugent,  at  San  Leandro.  The 
work  has  been  laid  out  by  a  master  hand, 
and  its  completion  will  doubtless  reflect 
great  credit  upon  Mr.  Pryal,  who  hasnit^do 
the  subject  of  landscai)e  gardening  the 
study  of  his  life,  having  attended  the 
famous  schools  of  London,  besides  hay- 
ing had  a  life-long  experience  in  this 
country.  The  iin])rovenients  are  on  a 
gi-and  scale,  and  have  already  been  put 
fairly  under  way. 
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THE    DOCTOR'S   STORY. 

BY    NELL   TAN. 
[Written  for  the  Phess.] 

"Come  Doc,  give  us  a  story,"  saiJ  Bill 
Somers,  as  we  lounged  around  our  eami) 
tire,  after  our  second  day's  hunt;  "give  us 
one  of  your  rip-roai-ers,  now,  for  I'm  in 
for  a  good  laugh." 

"  That's  you  for  sartin,  Bill;  I  never  yet 
saw  the  time  wlien  you  could  not  laugh  at 
nothing,  all  alone  by  yourself,"  spoke  up 
Tim,  our  sturdy  friend,  who  Avas  the  surest 
shot  of  the  party.  "A  story,  yes,"  sung 
out  several  voices. 

"Well,  then  boys,"  said  the  Doctor, 
slowly  winking  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner,  "I  don't  care  if  I  do  tell  you  some- 
thing al)0ut  old  college  days,  since  you 
mention  it;  but  on  no  account  let  me  be 
interrupted,  for  its  sure  to  put  me  out,  and 
I  don't  like  to  lose  myself,  and  mix  up  the 
past  with  the  jiresent.  .  D'ye  understand  V" 
We  all  agreed  to  keej)  quiet  as  mice  and  to 
avoid  asking  questions  till  the  story  was 
over;  so  the  good  Doctor  began  as  follows: 

"  Wlien  I  was  a  student,  our  Professorof 
Anatomy  was  one  of  those  solemn-faced, 
loug-winded  old  fogies,  that  young  iellows 
always  feel  like  2>oking  fuu  at;  and  many's 
tlie  time  ho  has  stopped  short  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence,  raised  his  brows  and 
given  us  a  long  steadfast  look,  over  his 
glasses,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  till  we 
were  forced  into  silence.  Never  but  once 
did  we  liud  him  guilty  of  peri)otratiug  a 
practical  joke,  aud  it  is  of  this  I  mean  to 
tell  you  to-night. 

Now  it  is  the  custom  among  students, 
when  they  get  a  new  sTibject  for  dissection, 
to  give  it  some  nick-name  to  d<>signate  it 
from  all  others.  And  there  is  usually  some 
humorous  fellow  in  the  crowd  who  hits 
upon  a  jolly  cognomen,  which  shows  up 
"some  striking  peculiarity  of  the  grave  sub- 
ject. Tlius  we  had  "  Old  Frizzle  Top," 
"Warty,"  "Bottle  Nose,"  "Bob  Short," 
and  '"Yellow  Jack."  "Chalky,"  was  the 
name  bestowed  upon  the  one  of  whom  1 
have  to  tell  you,  because  of  the  perfect 
ghastliness  of  his  complexion,  and  lack  of 
the  usual  growtli  of  beard.  The  Professor 
was  in  the  haljit  of  ])rcpariiig  tlie  subject 
in  the  dissecting  room,  during  the  fore- 
noon, for  the  afternoon  lecture,  and  always 
brought  with  him  for  lunch  some  sand- 
wiches, of  which  he  was  extremely  fond. 

The  students  were  always  playing  ofl" 
jokes  upon  each  other,  aud  finally  grew 
bold  enough  to  try  their  tricks  on  the  Pro- 
fessor, who,  ujjon  several  occasions,  missed 
the  sandwiches  from  his  coat  pocket,  which 
hung  in  an  adjoining  room.  Nothing  was 
said  to  the  students  about  tlieir  i)ranks, 
whicli  were  getting  almost  unbearable,  till 
on(!  afternoon  we  were  all  .seated  in  the  lee- 
tun?  room,  with  note-books  open  and  pen- 
cils ready,  when  the  Professor  called  the 
class  to  order,  aiid  stated  that  he  had  a  re- 
mark to  make  before  commencing  the  lec- 
ture, which  was,  that  tlie  student  who  had 
l)een  greedy  enougli  to  devour  his  sand- 
wich that  day,  had  unconsciously  regaled 
himself  on  a  sample  of  "Old  Chalky;"  for 
having  been  annoyed  liy  their  jiroceedings, 
on  several  occasions,  he  had  boiled  and 
sandwiclK^d  bc^tween  some  bread  a  tender 
morsel  which  he  tliought  would  cure  them 
])retty  ett'ectually  of  theii-  depredations  in 
future. 

A  glance  down  the  class  disclosed  a  sud- 
den palor,  and  slight  shudders  jiassing 
over  more  than  one  of  tlie  most  daring 
ones,  and  an  exjjlosion  of  laughter  from 
the  rest  betrayed  the  fj^uilty  i)arties.  It  is 
needless  to  add  th.at  the  Professor's  sand- 
wiches remained  undisturbed  from  that 
time  hencteforth. 

"Capital,"  exclaimed  Bill,  recovering 
from  a  hearty  laugh  in  which  we  all  joined. 
"  Two  to  one,  Doc,  you  was  the  chap  who 
had  the  l)iggest  bite  of  that  new-fangled 
sandwich.  Tell  us,  now,  how  did  it  taste? 
and  is  human  flesh  really  an  improvement 
on  file  sort  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  V" 

"  Well  now,  boys,"  spoke  the  Doctor 
deliberately,  "not  to  spoil  the  story,  I  will 


confess  that  I  had  gone  without  my  break- 
fast that  day  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
headache,  and  being  somewhat  roguish,  in 
thos(>  days,  I  had  more  than  once  assisted 
in  dispatching  the  Professor's  sandwiches; 
but  upon  that  jiarticular  day,  being  more 
sharp  set  tliaii  common,  I  went  for  my  own 
lunch  insteiul  of  fooling  about  the  Profes- 
sor's coat  pocket.  But  Meredith,  a  student 
from  Virginia,  never  heard  the  last  of  it, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  fellows  who  turned 
so  deathly  pale,  and  looked  like  '  Chalky ' 
himself,  as  we  all  said. 

Upon  the  priiu-iple  that  carnivorous  ani- 
mals grow  to  reseml)le  the  creatures  they 
most  feed  upon,  and  the  Englishman  de- 
rives the  appellation  of  '  John  Bull '  from 
his  fondness  for  beef,  so  we,  in  like  man- 
ner, christened  him  '  Chalky  Meredith,' 
which  name  clung  to  him  throughout  the 
entire  <-ourse.  But  we  uever  could  induce 
him  to  describe  to  us  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  the  sandwich  made  from  'Old  Chalky.'  " 


CHILDLESS  HOUSEHOLDS. 

Eecjuests  haw;  lieen  sent  that  a  growing 
vice  in  our  land  be  touched  in  this  column. 
It  is  true  that  in  cities  and  in  many  sec- 
tions that  have  been  longest  settled  and 
most  highly  civilized  in  our  country,  big 
families  are  tlie  excej)tiou,  and  by  no  means 
the  rule.  It  is  true  that  when  individuals 
pass  a  certain  point  in  physical  refinement, 
like  double  flowers,  they  lose  the  power 
of  perjietuating  themselves.  It  is  also 
true  that  by  a  great  many  married  ])airs 
children  are  looked  ui)on  as  an  incumbrance. 
Hotel  ami  boarding-housekeepers  regard 
tlieiii  decid(\lly  in  that  light.  It  is  easier 
for  man,  wife,  and  dog  to  secure  board 
from  this  class  of  our  jmblic  than  for  pa- 
rents and  child  to  find  like  accommodation. 
And  it  is  also  true  tliat  many  a  married  jiair 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  theirsouls  tliat 
they  may  build  up  a  home  where  litthi  feet 
never  patter  over  the  floors,  little  mischiev- 
ous fingers  never  \n\i  things  out  of  i)lace. 
sweet  child-voices  never  make  music,  lilial 
love  is  never  known.  God  never  made  any 
such  homes.  His  blessing  on  Adam  when 
he  gave  to  him  and  Eve  the  first  Paradise, 
and  wlien  to  Noah  the  world  was  given 
again  was  quite  in  another  direction.  The 
end  of  marriage  is  the  perjietixation  of  the 
race,  and  they  who  assume  a  jiart  of  its 
•sacred  n^siionsibilities  and  abjure  th(>  rest, 
how  can  they  expect  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  their  households  ?  Tliero  are  many 
[leojile  by  nature,  by  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  constitution  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  training  of  children,  and  with 
whom,  according  to  human  wisdom,  the 
race  should  di(!  out.  But  th(>so  are  not 
those  who  defiantly  take  the  Jaws  of  Go<l 
into  their  own  hands  and  s.ay  what  shall 
aud  what  shall  not  be.  Yet  the  woman 
who  dares  to  enter  the  Sant-tuary  of  Life 
and  lay  violent  hands  on  the  unfinished 
work  of  nature  there,  is  unworthy  to  bear 
that  liolie.st  name  of  mother.  How  shall 
she  who  shrinks  not  from  destroying  a 
budding  life,  be  tit  to  nurture  tlie  delicate 
instincts  of  an  immortal  soul,  to  twine  the 
first  tendrils  of  the  moral  nature  in  the  di- 
rection of  virtue  'i  To  such  women  and 
men  we  commend  the  sixtli  commandnient; 
and  are  sure  that  if  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  jjrophets,  neither  will  any  words 
of  ours  k{;ep  back  their  hands  from  crime. 
—Ex. 


C!.\sT0B  Beans  at  Alvabado. — An  acre 
of  land  has  been  prepared  near  Alvarado, 
ui)on  which  to  exiiei'iment  in  the  culture  of 
castor  beans. 


The  Suoak  Maple. — It  is  said  that  a  va- 
riety of  the  sugar  maple,  whose  saj)  is  as 
fully  charged  with  the  saccharine  jjrincifile 
as  that  which  flourishes  in  the  Eastern 
States,  is  found  in  the  canons  of  Montana. 
The  sugar  maple  is  also  found  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  northern 
part  of  California;  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
deficient  in  the  (juantity  if  not  in  the  quali- 
ty of  its  sacchai'ine  principle,  as  comi)ared 
with  the  Eastern  sugar  maple. 


Kecipe  for  an  Evening  Pakty. — Take 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  you  can  get, 
juit  them  in  a  room  with  a  slow  fire,  and 
stew  them  well.  Have  ready  twelve  packs 
of  cards,  a  piano,  a  handful  of  jirints  and 
drawings,  and  throw  them  in  from  time  to 
time.  As  the  mixture  thickens,  sweeten 
with  politeness,  and  thicken  with  wit,  if 
yt)u  have  any;  if  not,  flattery  will  do  as 
well,  an<l  is  very  cheap.  When  all  have 
stewed  for  an  hour,  add  ices,  jellies,  cakes, 
lemonade  and  wine.  Pill  the  room  (piite 
full  and  lul  the  scum  i-un  off. 


FLOWERS    AND   CHILDREN. 

Flowers  and  children  are  of  very  near 
kin,  and  too  much  of  restraint  or  too 
much  of  forcing,  or  too  much  of  disjilay, 
ruins  their  chiefest  charms.  I  love  to  as- 
sociate them  together,  and  to  win  the  little 
ones  to  a  love  of  flowers.  Some  day  they 
tell  me  that  a  violet  or  a  tuft  of  lillies  is 
dead;  liut  on  a  S2)ring  morning  they  come, 
rsuliant  with  the  story — that  tlie  very  same 
violet  is  bloomintr  sweeter  than  ever,  upon 
some  far  away  cleft  on  the  hillside.  So  you, 
my  child,  if  the  great  Miister  shall  lift  yon 
from  us,  shall  bloom — as  God  is  just-^ou 
.some  richer,  sunnier  ground. 

We  talk  thus;  but  if  the  change  really 
comes,  it  is  more  grievous  than  the  blight 
of  a  thousand  flowers.  She  who  loved  their 
search  among  the  thickets — will  never 
search  them.  She,  whose  glad  eyes  would 
liave  ojiened  in  pleasant  bewilderment  up- 
on some  bold  i-hange  of  shrulibery  or  of 
jiaths,  will  never  open  them  again.  She, 
whose  feet  would  have  danced  along  the 
new  wood-path,  carrying  joy  and  merriment 
into  its  shady  depths — will  never  set  foot 
upon  those  walks  again. 

What  matter  how  the  brambles  grow  V 
Her  dress  will  be  torn.  What  matter  the 
broken  paleing  by  the  water"?  She  willnev- 
(!r  to{)ple  over  the  bank.  The  hatchet  may 
be  hung  from  a  lower  nail  now— the  little 
hand  that  might  have  stolen  possession  of 
it  is  stiff"— is  fast!     God  has  it. 

And  when  sjiring  wakens  all  its  echoes — 
of  the  wren's  song — of  the  blue-bird's  war- 
ble— of  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  mistress 
cuckoo  (she  daintily  called  her  "mistress 
cuckoo")  — from  the  edge  of  the  wood — what 
earnest,  eager,  delighted  listners  have  we 
— lifting  the  blue  eyes — shaking  the  curls 
—dancing  to  the  melody  "?  And  when  the 
violets  repeat  their  sweet  lesson  they  learn- 
ed last  year  of  the  sun  .and  of  tli(;  warmth, 
and  bring  their  fragrant  petals  forth— who 
will  fifive  the  rejoicing  welcome,  and  be  the 
swift  and  light-footed  herald  of  the  flowers "/ 
Who"  shall  gather  them  with  the  light  fin- 
gers she  put  to  the  task— who '?— A-  Marvul. 

Dr.EAKY  Ho.MES.— Of  all  the  dre.ary 
l)laces,  deliver  us  from  the  dreary  farm 
houses  which  so  many  people  call  home. 
Bars  for  a  front  gate;  chickens  wallowing 
before  the^loor;  pig  pens  elbowint,'  the 
house  in  fne  rear;  scraggy  trees  never 
cared  for,  or  no  trees  at  all;  no  cheering 
shrubs;  no  neatness;  no  trimness.  And 
yet  a  lawn,  aud  ti"ees,  and  a  neat  walk,  and 
a  ple.asaut  fence  around  it  all,  do  not  costa 
great  deal.  They  can  be  secured  little  by 
little,  at  odd  times,  and  the  expense  hardly 
felt.  And  if  the  time  comes  when  it  is 
best  to  s(>ll  the  farm,  fifty  dollars  so  in- 
vested will  often  Viring  back  five  hundred. 
For  a  man  is  a  brute  who  will  not  insensi- 
bly yield  to  a  higher  jirice  for  such  a  farm 
when  lie  thinks  of  the  jilea-sant  surround- 
ings it  o3'ers  his  wife  and  children. 


Our  Best  Parlors. — Don't  keep  a  soli- 
tary ))arlor.  into  which  you  go  but  once  a 
month,  with  your  jiarson,  special  guests  or 
sewing  society.  Make  ycuir  living-room 
tilt"  house.  Let  the  place  be  su<-h,  that 
when  your  l)oy  h.as  gone  to  distant  lands, 
or  even  wlien,  perhaps,  he  clings  to  a  sin- 
gle plauk  in  the  waters  of  the  wide  oc-ean, 
the  thought  of  the  old  homestead  shall 
come  to  him  in  his  desolati(m,  bringing  al- 
wa.vs  light,  hojie  and  love.  Have  no  dun- 
geon about  your  house — no  room  you  never 
open — no  blinds  that  are  always  shut. 

Beechee  on  Woman. — Henry  Ward 
Beeclier,  in  a  recent  sermon,  discoursed 
thus  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex:  Mai<lens, 
look  to  the  God  of  your  fathers.  If  tliere 
be  any  one  in  this  \\  orld  who  can  not  aft'ord 
not  to  V)e  a  christian,  it  is  a  woman.  If  there 
be  any  one  whose  beauty  fmles  as  a  flower, 
and  whose  gi-ace  needs  the  sustenance  of 
the  Ineffable;  if  there  be  any  one  whose 
jjower  is  in  beauty,  in  jmrity,  it' is  woman. 
If  there  be  any  one  more  than  another 
upon  whom  blight  falls  more  rudely;  if 
there  be  one  more  than  another  who  is 
burdened  with  grief  or  wrung  with  sorrow, 
it  is  a  woman  that  is  not  a  christian.  The 
ladder  between  her  soul  and  God  is  not 
half  so  long  as  that  between  our  souls  and 
God.  God  made  woman  to  be  better  than 
man;  and  the  jierversion  is  in  projiortion 
when  she  is  worse. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  Ihavth  and 
Wf>»««  remarks  that  it  is  the  poorest  econ- 
om.v  in  the  world  for  women  of  limited 
means  to  buy  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 
It  takes  just  as  many  stitches  and  as  long  a 
time  to  cutout  and  make  a  garment  of  j)oor 
material  as  of  pood,  and  the  latter  will  last 
in  pei-fect  condition  long  after  the  former 
has  g(me  to  the  rag-baff.  A  print  that  costs 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard  is  cheaper  by  far 
than  one  at  twehe  or  fifteen. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

[Written  for  the  Phesb.J 

February. 
Our  beautiful  young  Queen  of  the  Occi- 
dent is  now  displaying  all  her  ch.arms,  and 
putting  forth  all  her  blandishments.  Tliere 
is  no  taste  but  may  be  gratified,  no  wish 
without  some  sluwlow  of  a  corresponding 
form,  no  whim  but  may  find  some  tangible 
image,  or  representation  of  itself,  in  the 
infinite  varieties  of  divertisements  which 
now   .surround   and    enchant  us. 

The  country,  too,  has  its  charms.  Ah, 
that  is  a  mythic  word ;  and  with  its  utter- 
ance, we  are  off'  on  a  tangent  from  the 
thronged  plaza,  leaving  behind  the  gor- 
geous splendors  of  Market  and  Montgom- 
ery streets;  for  even  now  there  is  so  much 
that  is  fresh  and  beautiful  in  the  country, 
so  much  of  liojje  amid  the  bleakest  dreari- 
ness of  winter,  that  we  could  not  choo.se 
but  go  thertj,  were  it  only  to  be  free. 
Never  can  a  drive  to  the  Clitl',  or  the  Ocean 
House,  present  more  attractions  than  at 
this  season,  especially  to  those  who  like  a 
little  brisk  circulation,  now  and  then. 

But  really,  we  know  so  little  of  winter, 
and  one  month  is  so  like  another,  in  this 
ever-blooming  city,  that  we  should  visit 
our  neighbors,  and  by  processes  either  of 
imagination  or  memory,  see  what  they  are 
about. 

Look  at  yonder  cottage,  nestling  so  cov- 
ertly amid  the  brooding  hills.  There  may 
be  traced  paths  made  by  busy  little  feet, 
and  winding  to  the  rounded  summits, 
wlumce  the  merry  coasters*  make  their 
short,  brisk  journey  to  the  plain.  Do  you 
think  they  are  tired,  though  they  liave 
matle  the  circuit  for  the  hundredtir  time  "? 
They  never  weary  of  their  toilsome  sport, 
till  the  sun  drops  down  suddenly  among 
the  spectral  woods,  as  if  he  w<>re  tired  of 
his  short  journey,  and  would  fain  rest.' 
.  But,  with  the  rising  moon,  which  glints 
so  vividh"  along  tlu^  flasliing  snow-crest, 
lighting  the  ice-gems  that  <-rest  shrub  and 
trea,  the  skaters  are  abroad,  with  echoing 
shouts  re.si)onding  to  the  sharp  ring  of  the 
curvating  steel;  and  they  can  gather  a  full 
harvest  of  pleasures,  even  on  the  barren 
fields  of  winter. 

The  patient  kine  stand  ruminating  near 
the  stable  doors,  or  looking  thotightfully 
at  the  brilliant  icicles,  which  the  fairy, 
Frost,  has  woven  around  tlicnr  drinking 
trough;  while  Chanticleer  struts  among  his 
dames,  with  increasing  majesty,  or  with  a 
loud  and  clear  voice,  replies  to  some  fa- 
vorite in  the  hay  loft,  who,  with  a  shrill 
and  joyous  cry,  announces  the  pleasing 
fact,  that  an  incipient  chicken  has  l>cen 
giv(>n  to  the  world. 

The  fai'mer  walks  abroad,  surveying  his 
fields  with  a. serene  faith  in  the  i)rovidence 
that  governs  all  things;  for  he  knows  that 
the  soft  and  feathery  snow  is  wra])])ing  in 
its  swaddling  clothes,  the  young  germs  of 
his  future  harvests,  while  they  sleep  .safely 
in  the  warm  soil  beneath.  Beautiful  are 
all  the  ministrations  of  nature;  but  there 
is  none  more  beautiful  than  this. 

Song  of  the  Sleigh-Riders. 

ViRorous  hearts  ami  voit-es  merry 
Hail  tliee,  bri(^lit-e,vetl  FebruBr>*! 
Hark,  the  eheeriiiK  mxiKie  swells; 
■Joyous  8lioiits  and  rinjfing bells! — 
O'er  the  glades  of  Hashing  snow, 
Hale  and  happj',  here  we  go! 

Efhoes  ring  out,  in  sweet  chimes, 
Melodies  for  other  times  — 
Flashing  eye  and  mantling  cheek. 
Drooping  gliine.  s,  soft  and  meek, 
Lend  their  lustre  to  the  snow — 
Uale  and  happy  here  we  go! 

Now  the  murmurs,  soft  aud  sweet, 
In  a  teuderer  silence  meet. 
Nursing,  in  its  depths  so  still. 
Mutual  hive's  electric  thrill;— 
O'er  the  glades  of  Hashing  snow. 
Hale  aud  happy  here  we  go. 

In  the  swelling  buds  are  wreathing 

(Garlands,  and  the  spring  is  breathing 

O'er  the  wan  and  sheeted  plain 

In  the  language  of  the  rain; 

But  we'll  liave  our  ride,  we  know; 

Hale  and  happy,  here  we  go! 

•Riding  down  hill,  or  sliding  over  the  snow-crust,  in 
the  East,  is  called  coasting. 

Why  Not"? — "Ma,"  said  a  thoughtful 
girl,  "why  don't  they  have  llescue  Mis- 
sions and  Magdalene  asylums  for  men  ? 
Shouldn't  Ihci/  be  taught  to  lead  a  pure, 
good  life,  as  well  as  women"?"  "  And  if 
all  men  were  good  and  noble,  wouldn't  it 
be  easier  for  woman  to  be  so  too"?  I  shotild 
think  they  would  be;,'in  by  <'aging  the  lion 
before  securing  his  victims." 


Home-Mabe  Linen. — At  the  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  Fair,  the  linen  work  of  a  Mrs, 
Hoojier,  an  old  lad,y  of  TOyears,  was  exam- 
ined with  surprise.  Hosiery  and  table 
linen  were  shown  of  her  jiroduction, 
wrought  from  the  crude  material,  sjiuiiaud 
I  woven  by  her  own  hands. 
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OUSEHOLD  '^iREADlNG. 


The  Skin  and  its  Functions. 

The  advantages  of  bathing  and  friction 
will  be  seen  and  understood  by  consider- 
ing the  structure  of  the  skin,  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  a  verbal  description. 
We  therefore  insert  a  cut,  drawn  from  a 
section  of  skin  as  seen  under  a  microscoi^e, 
and  clearly  delineating  the  different  i^arts 
of  this  complicated  and  important  organ, 
and  showing  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in 
order  to  the  perfect  jierformance  of  its 
functions.  We  copy,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, from  a  work  written  by  Dr.  Bellows, 
entitled:  "The  Philosophy  of  Living." 


1  Cuticulc.  or  Scartskin. 

2.  Rote  IMui^osmii,  or  Mucous  Web. 

3.  Corpus  PiipilliD. 

4.  True  Skin.  „  ^  „  ,, 
a.  CitUuliir  Meuibrane,  or  I'at  OoUb. 
(i'lind  7.     rfrspiratiou^GluudB  mid  DuotB. 

8.  KmitK  of  Hairs. 

9.  Oil  Follicles. 


1.  The  Cuticle  or  Scar/skin  is  the  dry 
meml)ranous  outside  covering  of  thel)ody, 
consisting  of  laminic  of  hardened  mucus, 
or  albuminous  matter,  without  nerves  or 
blood  vessels,  and  therefore  without  feeling 
or  life,  except  a  kind  of  vegetable  life.  It 
is,  when  kept  clean  and  fresh,  as  it  may  be 
by  daily  ablution  or  friction,  spongy  and 
Ijorous,  so  as  to  admit  through  it  freely  the 
perspiration,  <fcc.,  which  exudes  from  be- 
neath; but  when  neglected  becomes  hard, 
and  filled  with  concreted  impurities,  which 
obstriict  the  natural  secretions,  and  be- 
come the  source  of  much  derangement  of 
the  system,  and  many  diseases  both  of  the 
skin  and  other  organs.  It  forms  into  small 
microscopic  scales,  as  we  can  see  at  any 
time  by  ajiplying  friction  or  a  moist  cloth 
to  any  i^art  of  it,  and  is  separated  in  blis- 
ters on  the  ajtijlication  of  heat  or  irritating 
substances,  as  Spanish   flies,    mustard,  &c. 

2.  The  Belli  3I'ir:osiiin,  or  Mucous  Web 
in  which  resides  the  coloring  matter  which 
constitutes  the  complexion,  and  which,  in 
the  Ethiopian,  is  black.  Like  the  cuticle, 
it  is  not  organized  with  nerves  and  blood 
vessels,  and  therefore  not  absorbed,  and 
being  covered  with  the  cuticle,  does  not 
form  scales.  It  therefore  remains  almost 
permanent,  and  letters  and  figures  inserted 
with  coloring  matter  like  India  ink,  remain 
during  life.  It  is  this  inertness  that  ren- 
ders diseases  of  the  skin  so  difficult  of  cure. 
In  the  cure  of  disease  absorjjtion  is  neces- 
sary; therefore  those  x^arts  in  which  the 
absorbents  are  inactive,  as  in  the  cartilages 
bones,  and  rele  inuconum,  when  once  dis- 
eased are  very  slow  of  cure,  the  irritating 
matter  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. 

3.  The  Corpus  Pripil/a'  is  that  sensitive  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  resides  the  sense 
of  touch.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
papillic  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels;  whicli,  after  having 
t)assed  the  true  skin  lioneath,  are  grouped 
in  littlo  pencils  or  villi  on  a  spong  yerectile 
tissue.  These  villi  are  di.sposed  in  pairs, 
and  when  not  in  action  are  soft  and  relaxed, 
but  start  up  erect  when  employed  in  the 
sense  of  touch.  They  are  very  readily 
seen  when  a  blister  lias  removed  their  cov- 
ering, and  give  the  acute  sensibility  whicli 
in  that  case  is  felt  to  the  touch,  tlie  scarf- 
skin  being  necessary  to  modify  and  blunt 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  uncovered  papilhe. 

4.  The  Dei'per  Layer,  or  True  Ski u. — This 
consists  of  a  dense  collection  of  fibres, 
forming  a  firm  stratum,  interspersed  with 
holes  for  the  passage   of  nerves   and  blood 


and  the  skin  of  animals  is  therefore  used 
for  making  glue.  Gelatine,  when  united 
with  tannin,  forms  a  substance  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  constitutes  the  leath- 
er for  our  boots,  &c. 

These  four  strata  constitute  the  skin, 
which  is  united  to  the  structures  below  by 
cellular  membranes,  which  contain  more 
or  less  adipose  matter,  or  fat,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  little  globules  under  the 
skin,  marked  5.  We  shall  continue  this 
subject  next  week. 

Up  Country  Letters. 

A  Few  Words  about  Eating  Pork. 
Deak  Keadeb  : — I  have  been  thinking  of 
pork  to-day.  It  happened  in  this  wise: 
The  farmer's  wife  was  getting  suj^per,  and 
as  the  savory  (suffocating?)  smell  of  the 
frying  pork  met  my  olfactory  nerve  for  the 
third  time  to-day,  I  asked  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion of  the  good  wife,  "  Why  do  you  eat  so 
much  pork  in  the  country?" 

The  red  face  and  burnt  eyes  turned 
toward  me  as  she  answered,  impressively, 
witli  upraised  fork,  "Well,  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, easiest  to  get,  and  we  like  it  best?" 

I  sat  in  my  invalid  chair  and  pondered. 
' '  Cheapest  ?"  let  me  see.  If  they  should 
make  Johnny  cake  of  the  soiir  milk  and 
corn  they  give  the  pigs;  bake  the  apples, 
and  feed  them  first  hand  to  the  family  at 
every' meal;  give  jiotato  skins  and  refuse 
from  vegetables  to  the  live  stock,  which 
considers  such  food  dainty  morsels;  feed 
the  table  crumbs  to  the  chickens;  would  it 
really  not  be  a  cheai^er  way  ? 

As  to  its  being  "the  easiest  to  get" — 
with  a  butcher's  cart  passing  the  house 
daily.  Surely  she  forgets  the  hard  work, 
'killing  season;"  trying  of  lard, 
down,  sau.sage  making,  smoking  of 
the  hams  and  sides;  weary  hours  and  days 
spent  in  pre})aring  and  preserving  the  en- 
tire animal  for  future  use,  certainly  can't 
be  called  easij.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  living  animal,  fattening, 
etc.  And  as  to  their  "liking  it  best" — re- 
calling to  mind  the  amount  of  fresh  meat 
eaten  individually  and  collectively  at  a 
single  meal,  when  it  is  cooked,  I  begged  to 
dift'er  from  her,  but  I  was  silent,  thinking 
of  the  evil  eflects  of  jjork  eating  on  our 
people. 

Common  observation  has  long  since  set 
down  the  prevalence  of  scrofula,  erysipe- 
las, a  variety  of  glandular  and  erui)tive 
diseases,  and  even  consumiition,  as  result- 
ing from  impure  blood,  caused  by  eating 
the  impure  tlcsh  of  the  hog;  while  our 
scientific!  men  have  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  myriads  of  living  animalcuhe, 
called  Trichinae,  which  are  found  only  in 
the  hog,  until  taken  into  the  human  system 
by  eating  its  flesh !  Are  not  sucli  facts 
enough  to  warn  mankind  to  choose  purer 
and  better  food  than  swine  flesh. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Adam  Clark, 
who,  when  desired  to  ask  grace  at  a  dinner 
jjarty  where  a  roasted  ]ug  graced  one  end 
of  the  table,  suggested  tlie  possibility  of 
God's  blessing  under  the  Gosj)el,  what  was 
cursed  under  the  law  ! 

One  of  these  days,  when  I  get  stronger, 
I  am  determined  to  bring  up  this  subject 
again  to  the  good  wife,  and  ask  her,  if  after 
reading  the  scrap  I  send  you  for  perusal, 
on  the  faal  eft'ects  of  jjork  eating,  she  can 
conscienttiously  feed  her  children  on  Tri- 
china', even  if  they  are  cooked  ! 

Jewell. 


during 
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Domestic   Receipts. 

Dyspeptic's  Biscuit. — Take  Graham 
flour  (wheat  coarsely  ground,  without  bolt- 
ing) two  quarts;  corn  meal  sifted,  one 
quart;  butter,  half  a  cup;  sour  milk  to  wet 
it  up,  and  saleratus  as  for  biscuit.  KoU 
out  and  cut  with  a  tea-cup  and  bake  as 
other  biscuit,  and  when  cold  they  are  just 
the  thing  for  dyspeptics.  And  if  the  flour 
was  sifted,  none  would  refuse  to  eat  them. 

To  Keiiove  Geease  from  Floors. — To 
extract  grease  from  old  floors,  apply  a  paste 
of  wet  wood-ashes,  keeping  it  on  several 
days,  or  cover  the  spot  with  i^ipe-clay. 
Grease  on  wall-papers,  caused  by  persons 
rubbing  their  hands  against  it,  is  taken  out 
by  ajjplying  a  cream  of  iiipe-clay  and 
water,  leaving  it  to  dry,  and  scrai)ingit  off. 
Stains  on  wall-paper  may  be  cut  out  care- 
fully with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  pieces  to 
match  inserted  with  paste.  When  nicely 
done,  it  is,  if  not  imperceptible,  at  least 
much  better  than  black  sjiots. 

To  Soptrn  Hard  Water. — A  small 
lump  of  quick  lime  dissolved  in  nine  quarts 
of  water,  and  the  clear  solution  poured  into 
a  barrel  of  hard  water;  the  whole  will  be 
soft  water  as  it  settles. 

For  a  Cough. — Where  nothing  better 
can  be  obtained,  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pine,  sweetened  with  loaf  su- 
gar. Take  a  wine-glass-ful.  We  often  saw 
the  same  thing  used,  in  the  early  days  of 
mining  in  California,  for  the  scurv_y,  con- 
tracted l)y  long  use  of  salt  meat,  and  with 
good  eff'ect. 

STEAWBEipy  TooTHWASH. — Pure  straw- 
berry juice,  4  ounces;  tincture  of  orris  root, 
G  ounces;  i)ure  spirit,  3  ounces;  tincture  of 
rosemary,  1  ounce;  tincture  of  cochineal, 
enough  to  color;  mix  thoi-oughly  together, 
and  iilter.  This  corai)Ound  is  an  agreeable 
and  useful  wash  for  the  teeth  and  gums ; 
removing  the  tarter  from  the  former,  and 
rendering  the  latter  hard  and  healthy. 

Mouthwash  for  Smokers. — ('hloride  of 
lime,  B  drams;  water  4  ounces;  agitate  to- 
gether one  hour,  filter  and  add  pure  spirit, 
4  ounces;  tincture  of  orris  root  and  orange 
flower  water,  of  each,  1  ounce. 

To  Prevent  "Mother"  in  Vinegar. — 
Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each 
gallon  of  vinegar,  .and  it  will  thoroughly 
arrest  farther  vegetation  of  this  kind. 


Life  Thoughts. 
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Mechanical  Hints. 

Preservation  of  Bronzes, — Bronzes 
when  placed  out  of  doors  too  often  become 
black  and  dirty,  and  cease  to  be  ornamen- 
tal. But  it  was  observed  in  Berlin  that 
those  parts  of  a  bronze  statue  which  were 
much  handled  by  the  2)ublic  retained  a 
good  surface,  and  this  ledtotheconcdusion 
that  fat  liad  something  to  do  witli  it.  An 
experiment  was  therefore  tried  for  some 
years  with  four  bronzes:  one  was  coated 
every  day  with  oil,  and  wiped  with  a  cloth; 
another  was  washed  every  day  with  water; 
the  third  was  similarly  washed,  but  was 
oiled  twice  a  year;  and  the  fourtli  was  left 
untouched.  The  flrst  looked  beautiful; 
the  third  which  '  had  been  oiled  twice  a 
year,  was  passable;  the  second  looked  dead; 
and  the  fourth  was  dull  and  black.  Per- 
haps public  authorities  in  this  country  who 
have  charge  of  statues  and  other  adorn- 
ments will  profit  by  the  experiments  here 
described. 


Bee  Stings  Mechanically  Treated. — 
The  Scientific  American  states  that  the  pois- 
onous eflect  of  bee  stings  can  be  prevented, 
or  at  least  considerably  mitigated,  by  press- 
ing over  it  the  pipe  of  an  ordinary  trunk 
key.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  pipe 
acting  as  an  annular  compress  close  to  the 
puncture,  forces  the  poison  out.  Could 
not  this  simple  process  be  extended  in  its 
application  to  the  bites  of  serpents  and 
raliid  dogs  ?  The  absorjjtion  and  spread  of 
the  virus  might  thus  be  prevented,  or  at 
least  retarded,  until  a  physician  could  ar- 
rive with  a  more  effective  remedy. 

Eeconstructing  Potatoes. — The  French 
manufacture  new  potatoes  out  of  old  in  the 
following  manner:  The  potatoes  are  put 
into  tubs  of  water  .and  vigorously  stirred 
about  by  the  feet  until  tlic  old  dark  skin 
has  been  rubbed  off,  when  the  tubers  ac- 
quire a  smooth  and  slatin-like  appearance. 
They  are  then  dried,  neatly  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  arranged  in  small  baskets,  which 
are  sold  in  the  markets  for 


five  francs  each 
vessels,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  gelatine;  I  as  "  new  potatoes." 


Ijiproved  Bronze  Manufacture. — Mr. 
,7.  L.  Montefiore,  of  London,  Eng.,  has  re- 
cently devised  an  improved  manufacture  of 
bronze,  in  which  pliosphorus  or  a  phos- 
phoric substance  is  introduced  during  the 
process  of  melting  the  copjicr,  tin  ,and 
other  metals  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
metal  known  as  "bronze,"  whereby  its 
quality  in  regard  to  elasticity,  liardness. 
and  toughness,  is  (tonsiderably  improved 
as  compared  with  the  bronze  manufactured 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as   hitherto   adojited. 

Power  of  India-rubber  to  Deaden 
Sound. — Chamber's  Journal  gives  this  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  india-rubber  to 
deaden  sound:  "We  once  visited  a  factory 
where  some  forty  or  fifty  cojiijcrsmiths 
were  at  work  in  a  shop  above  our  heads; 
but  what  was  remarkable,  scarcely  a  s  )und 
of  their  noisy  liammering  could  be  heard. 
On  going  up  stairs  we  saw  the  explanation. 
Each  leg  of  every  bench  rested  on  *  cush- 
ion made  of  india-rubber  cuttings.  This 
completely  deadened  the  sound." 

Housekeeper. — It  is  a  good  pLm  to  put 
new  eartlumware  into  cold  water  and  let  it 
heat  gradually  until  it  boils,  tlnni  cool  it 
again.  Brown  earthenware,  jjarticularly, 
may  be  toughened  in  this  way.  A  handful 
of  rye  or  wlusat  bran  thrown  in  while  it  is 
boiling  will  preserve  the  glazing  so  that  it 
!  will  not  be  destroyed  by  acid  or  salt. 


A  FOX  should  not 
goose's  trial. 

If  an  ass  goes  a  traveling,  he'll  not  come 
home  a  horse. 

A  GOOD  word  for  a  bad  one  is  worth  much 
and  costs  little. 

Despise  not  little  temptations;  for,  right- 
ly met,  they  have  often  nerved  the  char- 
acter for  some  fiery  trial. 

Marshal  Saxe  used  lo  say  that  in  almost 
every  dispute  between  a  horse  and  a  man, 
the  horse  was  in  the  right. 

Run  not  after  blessings,  only  walk  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  blessings 
shall  run  after  you. 

The  door  between  us  and  heaven  cannot 
be  oiiened  if  that  between  us  and  our  fel- 
low-men is  shut. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people 
don't   mind   their   own   business.     One  is 
that  they  liavn't  any  business,  and  the  sec 
ond  that  they  have  no  mind. 

A  LITTLE  second  knowledge,  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  goes  further  on  a  farm  than 
great  knowledge,  halt  ajiplied. 

Teust  not  the  flatterer.  In  the  days  of 
sunshine,  he  will  give  thee  pounds  of  but- 
ter; and  in  the  hour  of  need,  deny  thee  a 
crumb  of  bread. 

A  Clean  Tongue.  —It  is  good  in  a  fever, 
and  much  better  in  anger  to  have  the  tongue 
kept  clean  and  smooth. 

"God  Bless   You,  my   Little   Fellow!" 

A  crii)i)led  beggar  was  striving  to  j'ick 
up  some  old  clothes  that  had  been  thrown 
from  a  window,  when  a  crowd  of  rude 
boys  gathered  about  him,  mimicking  his 
awkward  movements,  and  hooting  at  his 
helplessness  and  rags.  Presently  a  noble 
little  fellow  came  np,  and,  pushing  through 
the  crowd,  helped  the  jioor  crippled  man 
to  jiick  up  his  gifts,  and  jilaced  them  in  a 
bundle.  Then,  slipping  a  piece  of  silver 
into  his  hands,  he  was  running  away,  when 
a  voice  far  above  him  said:  "Littlo  boy 
with  a  straw  hat,  lookup!"  A  lady,  leaning 
from  an  upper  window,  said  earnestly: 
"God  bless  you,  my  little  fellow!  God 
will  bless  you  for  that."  As  he  walked 
along,  ho  thought  how  glad  he  had  made 
his  own  heart  by  doing  good.  H(i  thought 
of  the  jioor  bi'ggar's  grateful  look,  of  tlie 
lady's  smile,  and  her  approval;  and  last 
and  better  than  all  he  could  almost  hear 
hisHeavenly  Father  whispering:  "Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy."  Little  reader,  when  you  h.ave  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  feel 
tempted  to  neglect  it,  remember  the  "lit- 
tle boy  with  the  straw  hat." 

Greatness  and  Goodness. —  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  make  our  childreu 
great,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
making  them  good.  Great  influences  that 
we  cannot  understand,  stretching  over  the 
whole  span  of  our  life,  will  make  one  man 
as  great  as  a  MarijJosa  redwood,  and  an- 
other as  small  as  a  dwarf-jjear.  Yet  this, 
in  its  degree  shall  be  as  good  as  this,  while 
the  sun  will  shine,  and  the  rain  fall,  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  on  both.  But 
the  possil)ility  is  that  the  little  one  may  be- 
come not  only  good,  but  great.  Goodness 
of  itself  may  be  greatness,  as  it  Avas  in 
Washington  and  Lincoln ;  or  there  may  be 
gi-eatness  without  goodness,  as  the  vast 
catalogue  of  miglity  men  who  have  been 
the  scourge  and  curse  of  the  race  can  tes- 
tify.— Robert  CoUijer. 


What's  the  Use  ? — What's  the  use  of 
minding  what  they  say  ?  What's  the  use 
of  lying  awake  nights  with  tlie  unkind  re- 
mark of  some  false  friend  running  through 
your  brain  like  forkcnl  lightning  !  What's 
the  use  of  getting  into  a  worry  and  fret 
over  gossip  that  has  been  set  afloat  to  your 
disadvant.age  by  some  meddlesome  busy- 
body, who  lias  more  time  than  character? 
These  tilings  can't  possibly  injure  you  un- 
less, indeed,  you  take  notice  of  them,  and 
in  combining  them  give  them  character 
and  st.anding.  If  what  is  said  about  you  is 
true  set  yourself  right  at  once;  if  false, 
let  it  go  for  what  it  will  fetch,  until  it  dies 
of  inherent  weakness. — Termini. 


Men's  liap])iness  springs  mainly  from 
moderate  troubles,  which  afford  the  mind 
a  healthful  stimulus,  and  are  followed  l>y 
a  reaction  which  produces  a  cheerful  flow 
of  spirits. 

A  troubled  mind  is  often  relieved  by 
maintaining  a  cheerful  demeanor.  The  ef- 
fort withdraws  its  attention  from  the  cause 
of  pain,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  pro- 
motes in  others  extends  by  sympathy  to 
itself. 


IQ 
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[February  4,  1871. 


SWAMP  LAND    TITLES  AND  LEGIS- 
LATION REVIEWED. 

[Written  for  the  PiiEss.] 
The  swamp  ami  overflowed  lands,  though  not 
granted  to  the  States  until  the  year  1850,  had, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  discussion  in  Congress,  and  numerous 
schemes  for  their  reclamation  by  the  General 
Government  had  been  devised,  considered  and 
condemned.  For  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  grant  a  growing  disposition  had 
been  manifested  by  Congress  to  transfer  these 
lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  182G,  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  calling  for  information  concerning 
these  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  granting  to  the  several  states  the  lands 
within  their  limits  that  were  "unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion," for  reasons  enumerated  iu  the  resolution, 
which  were,  "being  wet,  or  marshy,  or  subject 
to  inundation  from  overflowing  of  the  rivers, 
or  covered  with  standing  waters  in  ponds  and 
lakes;"  and  when  the  bill  granting  these  lands 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  extending  the 
grant  to  the  other  states  was  under  discussion 
in  Congress,  in  1850,  he  thanked  the  Senators 
from  ArKansas  for  introducing  and  advocating 
a  measure  he  had  recommended  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  making  "unfit  for  cultivation" 
the  leading  and  prominent  idea. 

Granted  to  the   States. 

The  bill,  as  first  drawn,  granted  "the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  known  and  designated  on 
the  plats  of  the  General  Laud  Office  as  'Swamp 
Land  ;"  and  in  this  shape  passed  the  Senate. 
It  was  amended  in  the  House  of  Keijreseuta- 
tives,  1st.  By  striking  out  "known  and  desig- 
nated on  the  plats  of  the  General  Laud  Office 
as  "swamp  lauds,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, "made  unfit  thereby  for  cultivation."  2nd. 
By  inserting  "and  overflowed"  after  the  word 
"swamp"  in  the  fourth  section.  These  amend- 
ments received  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Act  now  stands  as  follows: — 

An  Act  to  enable  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
other  states,  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lauds  within  their  limits. 

Be  (7  emicted  by  the  l::>enate  and  House  of  Repre- 
seniat'uvs  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  to  enable  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  construct  the  necessary  levees  and 
drains  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  therein,  the  whole  of  these  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  made  unfit  thereby  for  culti- 
vation, which  shall  remain  unsold  at  the  pass- 
age of  this  Act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are, 
hereby  granted  to  said  state. 

Sec.  2.  A)id  he  it  further  eimded,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  to  make  out  an  accurate  list  and  plats 
of  the  lands  described  as  aforesaid,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas;  and,  at  the  request  of  said  Governor, 
cause  a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  state  therefor; 
and  on  that  patent  the  fee  simple  to  sucli  lands 
shall  vest  in  the  said  State  of  .Vrkansas,  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature  thereof. 
Provided  liowever,  That  the  proceeds  of  said 
lands,  whether  from  sale  or  by  direct  appro- 
priation in  kind,  shall  be  applied  exclusively, 
as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing said  lands  by  the  means  of  the  levees  and 
drains  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in 
making  out  a  list  and  plats  of  the  lands  afore- 
said all  legal  subdivisions,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  wet  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  shall  be 
included  iu  said  list  and  i)lats;  but  when  the 
greater  part  is  not  of  that  character  the  whole 
of  it  shall  be  excluded  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  And  l)e  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  be  extended  to,  and  their 
benefits  Vie  conferred  upon,  each  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  in  which  such  swamj)  and 
overflowed  lands,  known  and  designated  as 
aforesaid,  may  be  situated. 

Approved.  Sept.  2W,  IMoO. 

Discussion   in  the   House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  phraseology  of  an  Act  is  such  as 
to  obscure  its  meaning  it  is  usual  for  Courts  to 
seek  further  light  in  the  discussions  attendant 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  as  this  Act 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  ambiguous,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  follow  their  exampK'. 
When  the  bill  came  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkan.sas,  said, 
"The  bill  as  it  now  stands,  though  professedly 
of  a  character,  and  designed  in  good  faith,  to 
benefit  the  states  to  which  it  refers,  is  worthless. 
It  is  not  so  from  any  design,  as  I  believe,  to 
etTect  a  fraud,  but  from  ignorancii  of  the  t<x;h- 
nical  language  of  the  surveys.  That  the  House 
may  understand  the  matter,  I  will  send  to  the 
Clerk's  table  a  letter  from  the  Commisioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  which  I  desire  to  be 
rt-ad.  From  tliis  letter  the  House  will  jierceive 
how  utterly  defective  the  bill  is." 

Letter  of  the  Commissioner. 

GENKu.iL  Land  Office,  [ 
July  20,  1850.  ] 
SiH — I  have   the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
reception  of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  inquiring 
whether  Senate  bill  No.  3,  will  embrace  all  pub- 


lic lands  subject  to  annual  overflow,  and  if  not 
what  is  the  character  of  those  swamp  lauds 
that  will  be  effected  by  that  Act  ? 

In  answer,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  by 
the  first  section  of  that  bill,  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  "the  whole  of 
those  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  known  and 
designated  on  the  plats  of  the  General  Land 
Office  as  'swamp  lands,'  and  which  shall  re- 
main unsold  at  the  passage  of  this  Act,  etc. 
This  provision  is  extended  by  the  fourth  section 
of  that  Act  "to  each  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  iu  which  such  swamp  lands,  known  and 
designated  as  aforesaid,  may  be  situated." 

This  grant  being  thus  restricted  to  such  of 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  land  known  and 
desitpuited  on  the  plats  of  this  office  as  "swamp 
lands"  will  not  include  much  of  that  which  is 
subject  to  annual  overflow;  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  deputy- 
surveyors  to  survey  the  wet  or  overflowed  lands 
in  the  driest  seasons;  and  hence  those  which 
are  returned  on  the  plat  and  field  notes  as 
"swamp  lauds,"  are  generally  of  that  character 
in  the  di-y  sc^asons,  and  consequently,  mostly 
irredaimaljle.     *     •     • 

By  striking  out  all  in  the  fourth  line  after  the 
words  "overflowed  lands, "  all  in  the  fifth  line, 
and  all  in  the  sixth  line  except  the  words  "shall 
be,"  at  the  end  of  that  line,  in  the  first  section, 
the  object  of  the  biU  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
fuUy  obtained. 

Very  respectfully  yovir  obd't.  servt., 
J.  BuTTKKFiELD,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson,  House  of  Reps. 

"The  bin  as  it  now  stands,"  continued  Mr. 
Johnson,  "is  not  worth  a  penny.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  «  *  »  j  shall  therefore 
move  to  refer  it  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  I  desire  it  to  go  to  the  Committee  ac- 
companied by  the  letter  which  has  just  been 
read."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee, 
anunded  as  aforesaid,  and  passed  the  House 
without  opposition. 

Discussion  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  discusse<l  in  the  Senate  by  Benton, 
Borland.  Badger,  Bell,  Davis  of  Miss.,  Dawson, 
Fetch,  Foote,  Ilale,  Jones,  King,  Maugum, 
Sebastian,  Shields,  Underwood  and  Webster; 
and  of  these  Borland,  Fetch,  and  Shields,  each 
of  whom  warmly  advocated  the  bill,  constituted 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  which  the 
amended  bill  was  referred,  on  being  reported 
Imck  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Hale  asked  Mr.  Borland  if  he  could  in- 
form the  Senate  as  to  the  amount  of  swamp 
lands  in  all  the  states.  He  had  been  told  that 
there  were  over  4,000,000  acres  in  Arkansas 
alone. 

Mr.  Borland. — I  cannot  tell  precisely. 

Mr.  Sebastian  stated  that  there  were  large 
((Uantities  of  land  subject  to  overflow  that  could 
not  properly  l)e  termed  swamp  lands.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  cover  and  convey 
those  lands.  "There  are,"  said  he  "two  classes 
of  lands.  The  first  amendment  will  embrace 
all  swamp  lands;  the  second,  those  lands  which 
though  not  swamp,  are  yet  overflowed  so  as  to 
be  'unfit  for  cultivation.'" 

Mr.  Mangum  stated  that  "there  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lands  to  which  the  amendments 
may  apply,  lill  that  may  be  overflowed  once  in 
ten  years."  And  again  he  says,  "It  will  include 
those  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis,si2)pi 
which  were  overflowed  by  the  highest  freshets." 

Mr.  Bell  said,  "there  is  no  planter  on  the 
Mississippi  who  does  not  know  that  the  most 
valuable  lands  there  are  those  which  are  some- 
times t)verflowed.  If  these  improvements  are 
made  there  will  be  an  immense  quantity  of  land 
of  this  character  reclaimed." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  stated  that  though  a 
portion  of  the  lands  which  were  sometimes 
overflowed  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
from  S50  to  $100  per  acre,  yet  nearly  all  that 
class  of  land  had  already  been  sold. 

Mr.  Shields. — We  call  those  lands  "fever  and 
ague  lands"  in  my  state.  The  sole  object  in 
getting  possession  of  them  is  to  have  them 
drained  and  improved. 

Mr.  Benton. — In  the  State  of  Missouri  there 
is  a  great  extent  of  country  knt)wn  as  the  "Big 
Swamp."  It  is  a  great  extent  of  country — rich 
country — covered  with  timber— valuable"  timber 
^but  also  covered  with  water.  *  *  *  It  will 
remain  as  it  has  remained  for  the  last  forty 
years  a  loss  to  the  state,  and  an  injury  to  the 
country  unless  put  into  the  hands  of  the  state. 

Mr.  King. — Whether  the  quantity  be  small 
or  great  I  consider  as  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Foote. — These  amendments  are  excellent. 
I  trust  they  will  be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hale. — I  do  not  object  to  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  as  I  should  object  if  it  gave  all  the 
land  to  the  States.  I  made  the  inquiiy  simply 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Benton  thanked  Mr.  Borland  for  bring- 
ing up  the  matter,  and  "procuring  the  general 
consent  of  the  Senate.  "For,"  said  he,  "I  be- 
lieve there  is  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice." 

Extent  of  the  Grant 

It  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  Commission- 
er, that  the  intention  of  Congress,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  to  grant  to  the  states  all  the  lands 
subject*to  annual  overflow.  The  remarks  in 
the  House  sustain  this  view.  The  construction, 
so  much  animadverted,  given  by  Arthur  Keddie, 
in  Sierra  Valley,  that  this  land  belongs  to  the 
state,  if  overflowed  once  in  ten  years,  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  entertained  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  certainly  enunciated 
without  controversy  by  eminent  men. 

Once  in  the  House,  and  twice  in  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands.  The  investigation  made  by  these 
Committees  develoiied  the  fact  that  there  were 


lands  subject  to  an  annual  overflow  of  such  a 
transient  nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
usual  avocations  of  the  husbandman;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  considerable  quan- 
tities of  land  not  subject  to  annual  overflow 
yet  sometimes  inundated,  during  the  planting, 
growing  or  harvesting  season,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  ordinary  crop;  and,  as 
the  year  of  this  overflow  could  never  be  known 
in  advance,  and,  as  any  ordinary  crop,  even 
when  it  could  be  sown  or  planted  was  liable  to 
be  lost  before  it  could  be  grown  and  harvested, 
these  lauds  were  regarded  by  the  Land  Com- 
mittees of  both  branches  of  Congress  as  unfit 
for  cultivation  without  reclamation,  even 
though,  under  favorable  circumstances,  several 
successive  crops  had  been  taken  therefrom. 
The  word  "annual,"  therefore,  was  omitted, 
and  there  is  no  such  limitation  to  the  grant. 
The  restriction  is  found,  not  in  the  frecpiency, 
but  in  the  character  of  the  overflow,  which ,  to 
vest  the  fee  iu  the  state,  must  be  such  that  when 
it  does  occur  the  laud  is  made  thereby  "unfit 
for  cultivation." 

What  is  Cultivation? 

Webster  defines  it  as,  "The  art  or  practice  of 
tilling  and  preparing  for  crops."  The  verb  till, 
he  says,  means  "to  plow  and  prepare  for  seed, 
and  to  dress  crops."  The  question,  then,  in 
any  given  case  narrows  down  to  this.  Is  the 
laud  ever  subject  to  such  an  overflow  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  the  production  of  crops  re- 
(luiring  the  plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  sowing, 
han-owing,  etc.,  of  the  soil  V  This  question 
can  be  decided  only  upou  testimonj'.  The  Act 
of  Congress,  entitled 

An  Act  to  Quiet   Land   Titles  in  Cali- 

FOBNIA, 

Approved  July  23,  18GG,  says,  "If  the  author- 
ities of  said  state  shall  claim  as  swamp  and 
overflowed  any  land,  not  represented  as  such  on 
the  map  or  in  the  returns  of  the  Surveyor,  the 
character  of  such  land  at  the  date  of  the  grant, 
September  2H,  1850,  and  the  right  to  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  testimony  to  be  taken 
before  the  Surveyor-General,  who  shall  decide 
the  same,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  Now 
what  can  be  fairer  or  more  simjile  than  this  ? 
Though  a  Federal  Officer,  the  Surveyor-(Jen- 
eral  is  entirely  disinterested.  This  would  not 
be  true  of  the  Registers  of  the  various  Land 
Offices,  for  reasons  wliich  will  readily  occur  to 
those  familiar  with  the  nature  of  their  business. 
Farther  than  this,  Jlr.  Day  has  the  rejiutation 
with  all  nun  of  being  entirely  just  and  impartial; 
a  fact  whi<h  we  fear  will  necessitate  his  removal . 
The  traveling  expenses  of  the  Surveyor-General 
are  paid  by  the  state,  so  that  this  evidence  can 
be  taken  on  the  ground  in  dispute,  excejit  when 
his  office  is  so  crowded  with  business  that  he 
cauuot  get  away,  which  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Eruors  OF  the  Federal  Officials. 

The  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  already  given  shows  why  con- 
tests ujust  necessarily  arise,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  as  early  as  1855, 
the  United  States,  misled  by  the  maj)S  in  the 
Land  Office,  had  sold  so  much  of  this  land  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  compromise  with  the 
states  by  refunding  the  purchase  money,  and 
permitting  these  states  to  locate  a  hke  amount 
of  the  pulJic  land.  (See  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2,  1855.)  Since  that  date  the 
United  States  township  maps  have  been  con- 
structed with  more  care,  and  much  fewer  errors 
have  arisen,  though  it  is  obvious  from  the  letter 
to  which  we  have  referred  that  these  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  officials  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  wholly  avoided,  and  that  occasional 
contests  must  be  expected  to  arise.  They  are 
less  numerous,  however,  on  swamp  lands,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land,  than  the  con- 
tests between  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  In 
a  large  portion  of  these  cases,  the  contests  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  parties  having 
first  purchased  of  the  state,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Government  iu  order  to  make  sure  of  their 
lands.  They  care  very  little  whether  the  land 
is  adjuged  to  the  State  or  the  Government 
though  if  adjudged  to  the  Government,  the  juir- 
chase  money,  notwithstanding  it  has  mostly 
been  expended  in  reclamation,  must  be  refund- 
ed by  the  State;  a  fact  which  we  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  those  disinterested  parties 
who  are  so  anxious  to  have  this  laud  awarded  to 
the  public  domain. 

Many  of  the  settlers  on  these  lands  have  pur- 
chased of  the  state  only,  and  would  of  course 
jirefer  not  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  purchasing  again.  These  contests  mostly 
occur  among  the  earlier  sales  made  by  the  state 
and  include  considerable  quantities  of  land 
which,  though  then  swamp,  or  overflowed,  yet 
by  reason  of  sediment  from  the  river,  foothills 
or  mines,  and  from  damming  of  sloughs  and  the 
reclamation  of  adjacent  lands,  had  become  so 
free  from  water  iu  the  dry  season,  when  the 
United  States  surveys  were  made,  that  they 
were  returned  as  i)ublic  lands. 

It  was  contended,  by  General  Houghton, 
that  these  lands  being  overflowed,  or  subject  to 
overflow,  at  the  time  of  the  grant  were  inclu- 
ded in  the  grant;  in  short,  that  all  lands  which 
at  the  date  of  the  grant,  were  subject  to  such  an 
overflow  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  cultivation, 
were  granted  to  the  State,  whether  they  still  re- 
tain that  character  or  not.  And  from  the  fact  that 
all  these  changes  were  from  wet  to  dryer,  and 
none  from  dryer  to  wet,  it  was  eWdent  that  all 
lands  now  of  the  character  conveyed  by  the 
grant  must  necessary  have  been  of  that  char- 
acter, at  any  former  period  since  ths  settlement 


of  the  State,  while  considerable  q\iantities  of 
land  subject  to  such  overflow  in  1850,  and  sold 
by  the  Stjite,  in  good  faith,  as  swamj),  or  over- 
flowed ,had  since  then,  become  dry;  therefore 
proof  that  so  late  as  the  year  1850,  these  lands 
were  liable  to  such  an  overflow  as  to  render 
them  "  unfit  for  cultivation,  "  was  sufficient  to 
vest  the  title  i>  the  State  even  though  they  had 
not  been  overflowed  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  this  position  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  23.18G6 
drawn  by  General  Houghton,  making  the  date 
of  the  grant,  the  time  for  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  lands  in  dispute.  Therefore,  in  de- 
ciding these  contests,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
State  to  show  that  the  lands  are  now  swamp,  or 
overflowed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  of 
this  character  so  late  as  the  year  1850;  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  actually 
overflowed  in  that  dry  year  but,  that  they  were 
then  liable  to  such  overflow  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  grant,  by  showing  that  they  have  since 
then,  been  subject  to  such  overflow. 

Swamp  Lands  Sold. 
^  The  last  official  report  made  by  J.  W.  Best 
State  Surveyer  General  under  date  of  November 
1.  18G9  gives  the  amount  of  Swamp,  and  Over- 
flowed lands  at  that  time  solil  by  the  State,  as 
3,104,G39y7-100  acres;  The  amount  since  sold 
has  not  been  computed,  but  these  sales  are  a 
large  portion  of  them  re-survevs  of  abandoned 
locations.  The  Grant  at  the  date" of  of  this  report 
was  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  we  may  assume 
the  total  amount  of  these  lands  in  the  State  to 
not  greatly  exceed  3,300,000.  acres  The  Report 
states  that  "  there  are  several  thousand  acres 
in  dispute  between  the  State  and  the  United 
States  upon  which  evidence  as  to  its  character, 
was  taken  before  the  United  States  Surveyor 
General,  under  the  act  of  18fiG"  No  decision 
had  at  that  date  been  rendered.  He  adds,  "there 
are  other  cases  which  should  be  adjustsd  by  the 
United  States  autliorities  that  jiurchasers  can 
have  their  titles  settled." 

Thosk  "  oTHEu  CASES  "  in  the  counties  Sierra 
and  Plumas,  have  been  compUcated  of  late,  by 
parties  who  having  tjiken  j)ossession  of  land  af- 
ter it  had  Ijeen  sold  by  the  State,  are  now  trying  to 
have  these  sales  set  aside.  Or,  in  other  words, 
they  have  stopped  the  investigation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  lands  in  dispute  and  are  now 
tiying  to  get  Congress  to  pass  an  Ex  pu.tt  facto 
Act  crcludintj  these  lands  from  the  grant.  And 
there  has  been  foiind,  a  man  claiming  to  be  a 
Statesman,  who  in  utter  disregard  of  its  etTect 
upon  his  reputation,  and  for  reason  which  we 
can  not  even  conjecture  has  seen  fit  to  tantalize 
them  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  that  could 
not  stiiud  for  one  moment  before  any  respec- 
table cuurt. 

We  will  review  the  Sierra  Memorial  next 
week>  and  give  a  diagram  of  the  lands  in  dis- 
pute. 

Segreoation  of  1861. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  an  influential 
daily,  that  the  grant  be  restricU-d  by  Congress 
to  the  segregation  made  by  the  state  in  18G1. 
As  this  segregation  was  made  in  only  a  few 
counties,  and  was  only  partial  in  some  of  these, 
this  would  be  a  relinquishment  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  grant  now  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  hundreds  of  jiurchasers  from  the  state. 
Why  their  rights  should  be  thus  summarily  dis- 
posed of  is  not  very  clear.  The  writer  referred 
to,  insists  that  something  must  be  done  to  fill 
up  these  lands  with  actual  settlers,  and  tluit 
Congress  is  the  only  power  that  can  deal  with 
the  matter.  He  says  "We  must  have  this  de- 
sideratum and  we  will  have  it."  He  says  "We 
want  actual  cultivation  by  the  plow  and  hoe 
more  than  magnificent  schemes  of  reclamation. " 
Bless  the  man  !  Why  does  he  not  put  on  a  pair 
of  gum  boots,  or  if  he  prefers,  wade  in  mnius 
his  nether  garments,  and  give  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  his  theory  in  three  feet  of  water.  No 
Act  of  Congress  is  necessar)'  to  authorize  this. 

At  the  Swamp  Land  Convention,  one  of  the 
speakers  showed  how  the  settler  was  hedged 
around  by  the  strong  ramjiarts  of  four  different 
tribunals  which  uuistbe  battered  down  before  he 
could  be  swindled  out  of  his  lan<l.  The  writer  in 
question  asks,  "Did  it  not  strike  the  gentlemen 
who  heard  this  statement  that  this  prospect  of 
litigation  is  altogether  too  exjjensive  [to  the 
grabber  ?];  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  state  aiul  the  honest 
settler  to  have  a  law  of  Congress  that  will  close 
up  this  great  opening  for  litigious  land  grab- 
bers ?" 

We  are  surprised  that  he  did  not  call  ui)on 
Trochu  to  demolish  his  outworks,  retire  into 
the  heart  of  Paris,  spike  his  big  guns  and  issue 
a  Proclamation, — for  ammunition,  forsooth,  is 
expensive.  Did  it  nev€>r  occur  to  him  that  no 
gun  will  shoot  without  powder,  or  that  no  law 
will  enforce  itself  ? 

In  order  to  show  how  idle  and  mischievous 
all  this  agitiition  concerning  memorials,  Julian's 
bill  or  any  other  bill  in  connection  with  this 
matteris,  we  q\iote  the  following  of  the 
Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
"In  the  case  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.  R.  R. 
Co.  vs.  Smith  (U  Wallace  Rep.  p.  'J5).  The 
United  Stjvtes  Supreme  Court  at  December  term 
1809,  decided  that  the  swamp  laud  Act  con- 
ferred a  jiresent  vested  right,  to  the  states,  of 
the  land  described;  and  even  though  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  had  not  furnished  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  with  the  lists  and  jilats  con- 
temjjlated  by  the  third  section   of  the  -A.ct,  yet 
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the  title  of  the  State  did  not  depend  on  his 
action,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  land 
granted.  In  this  case  the  claimant  under  the 
State,  did  not  pretend  that  the  land  had  even 
been  certified  as  swamp  land,  or  that  it  had 
ever  been  patented  to  the  State,  yet  the  court 
held,  that  it  was  competent  for  him  to  prove 
that  the  land  came  within  the  definition  of  the 
first  section,  irrespective  of  any  action  by  the 
General  Land  Ofl&ce." 

Power  of  Congress  Under  this   Decision. 

Under  this  decision,  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  take  one  inch  of  this  land  from 
the  State.  The  only  question  concerning  which 
any  doubt  am  arise,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "made  thereby  unfit  for  cultivation." 
All  the  land  granted,  so  far  as  known,  and  per- 
haps more,  than  was  granted,  has  been  sold 
by  the  State,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress, at  this  late  day,  to  give  a  new  intei-preta- 
tion  to  the  grant,  or  adjudicate  conflicting 
claims.  These  are  the  prerogatives  of  courts, 
and  these  questions,  if  contested,  must  be  left 
for  them  to  decide.  It  is  useless  for  Congress 
to  pass  acts  regulating  the  disposition  of  lands 
no  longer  under  its  jurisdiction;  and  he  is  no 
friend  to  the  settler,  who  by  misrepresentation, 
unsound  advise,  or  unconstitutional  legislation, 
would  induce  him  to  enter  iipon,  occupy,  im- 
prove, or  attempt  to  hold  land  which  he  must 
relinquish  at  last. 

The  Railroad  Companies  and  the  Bill. 

It  has  been  stated,  we  know  not  upon  what 
authority,  and  we  have  no  present  means  of 
determining  with  what  accuracy,  that  the  Julian 
bill  would  transfer  800,000,  acres  to  the  railroad 
companies  in  this^State  alone,  and  it  has  been  ar- 
gued from  this,  that  the  bill  was  prepared  by 
them.  We  can  not  think  so.  The  legal  advis- 
ers of  these  companies  are  men  of  too  large  at- 
tainments to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  Con- 
gress can  annul  the  swamp  land  grant. 

A.  B.  BowEEs,  C.  E. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Feancisco,  Thurs.,  p.  m.,  Feb.  2d. 
FLOUR— The  market  for  floiir,  during  the 
past  week,  has  been  exceedingly  active,  both  for 
shipment  and  for  local  trade,  and  has  also  met 
with  a  very  considerable  advance — from  37%  to 
50c  per  bbl.  The  export  demand  has  been 
chiefly  for  Liverpool.  Standard  Oregon  brands 
ai-e  quotable  at  f6.50@6.75;  extra,  $G.75@ 
7.25;  local  brands— superfine,  f5.75(iw,fi.00;  ex- 
tra, $6.75@7.00.  Transactions  include  10,000 
bbls.  Cal.  extra,  2,000  bbls.  Cal.  superfine,  and 
2,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra. 

WHEAT — Has  been  in  good  demand,  with  an 
excited  market,  advancing  fully  15c  per  100  lbs. 
The  demand  has  been  for  milling,  distilUng  or 
for  speculation;  the  market  being  altogether 
above  orders  for  export.  Unless  prices  advance 
on  export  orders,  the  market  must  decline.  The 
nominal  rates  are  now  at  f2.40@2.50.  One 
sale  is  reported  at  the  extreme  figure  of  $2.52%. 
Sales  embrace  60,000  sacks.  We  quote  the 
range  of  all  kinds  at$2.20@2.50;  good  to  choice, 
$2.40@2.50%.  Liverpool  quotations  wree  re- 
ported yesterday  at  12s.  2d.,  an  advance  of  2d. 
since  last  week.  New  York  rates  continue  at 
f  1.70@1.75  per  bushel. 

BAKLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  $1.35@1.45,  from  fair  to  choice.  Sales 
7,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  $1.4:5@1,70. 
Sales  4,000  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable  at  f  1.45@1.50. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3@3.50  from 
the  wharf. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.02%. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@'J;  Bkan,  *27.50@28.50; 
Middlings,  $35  for  teed,  and  $37@40  per  ton 
for  fine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $30. 

Hay — The  receipts  have  been  fair  since  our 
last,  and  prices  a  shade  weaker.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat   at   $12.50@ 

16  50  ~§,  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  %  dozen. 

POTATOES Market  has  declined  during 

the  week.  We  quote  1.40@1.75  from  fair  to 
choice. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  quotable  at 
9@12%c. 

HID  lis — ^We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17(aU8%  c;  Salted  ;  8@8%c.  Sales  dm-ing  the 
week  1,856  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — We   quote   good  shipping,    at   15@ 

17  %c;  very  choice,  18  %c;  burry,  10@12%c; 
slightly  do,  13@14c.  There  are  being  no 
stock  on  the  market,  the  above  quotations  are 
merely  nominal. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7%c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3(«J,3%c.,  Canary,  '7@8c. 

BEANS— Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  $2.50@2.62%;  butter,  $2.25;  small  white, 
$L90;  pink,  $2;  red,  $2@2.25;  pea,  $2@$2.25 
per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— The  market  is  firm  and 
quotations  little  changed.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  9@10c  f,  lb. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  '!>,  ft.. 

Do  3d        do        7®  8c  'i^  lb. 

VEAL— From  11@  12c. 


MUTTON— Steady  at  8@10c.  f>  ft>. 

LAMB — None  in  market. 

PORK— Undressed  at  G@7c;    dressed, 
11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
pi-ices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $6@, 
7;  Hens  $7@8..50;  Roosters $6.50@7. 50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8(5^9  f,  doz;  do  wild,  $1@3.00  "$>,  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3  "^  pair;  tame  turkeys, 
18c  '4>  fc;  Hare,  $1.50@2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
50c  do;  Quail,  $1.25@1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  45@50c;  Packed  rolls,  32@37%c. 
Oregon  firkin,  20@22%c;  Eastern  do,  25@ 
35c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have  been 
fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  30%@35c;  Oregon, 
30c;  Cahfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  14@14%c; 
Oregon,  14%@15%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which'  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.00@$2.00;  Oregon, 
$1@$2.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $40@$50;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Pears,  scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft)  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  still  contains  good; 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  complete,  and  prices 
rule  low. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
50@52%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12%c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potifto  Sacks,  17%c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18@ 
10  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  quote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers :  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  '§,  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%o;  Oregon  do,  6%c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15(r420c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
l()@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  ^  frj; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@.5.00;  Currants,  Zaute, 
ll%@12%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  at  13(a),13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  15(rti 
15%c;  Oregon  do,  lG@lG%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;  Oregon  do,  in  kegs,  13@14%c 
"^tb. 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

VThoIersuIe  Prlce«. 

FKmAY,  February  3.  1871 

3-igar,  crushed.  ^  ib Ua  ®      15 

Do.   Hawaiian 9  @      12 

Coflfeo,  Oosta  Kica,  ^  lb —  @     22 

Do.  Rio \9y,  @      20 

Tea,  Japan,  %i  lb 65  @  1  UO 

Do,  Green W)  @  1  UO 

Hawaiian  Rice,  ^  lb 8  @       9 

China  Rice,  ^  tb 7  @       8 

Coal  Oil,  W  Kallon 60  @      ») 

Candles,  I*  lb 14  @      18 

Overlanii  Buiter 3(1  @      '!!> 

Ranch  Butter.  IS  B) 40  @      4.5 

Isthmus  Butter.  ^  lb 25  @     :■« 

Cheese,  California,  1*  111 9  @      K 

Eggs.^dozen *)  @      32^5 

Lard.^lb 12^®      i-iy. 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^  tb ib  @      17 

Shoulders,  Tf»  lb 9  i»      ;0 

KeCstI)    Prices. 

Butter,  California,  fresh,  ^  lb sn  @      60 

do.      pickled,  W  lb 40  @      69 

do.      Oregon, Wlb @     25 

Cheese,  S(  lb 20  @      25 

Honey,  |(  lb 25  @      30 

Eggs,  « dozen 45  @      5l» 

Lard,1{(tb 18  @      X 

Hams  and  Bacon,  ^B) 22  O      26 

Cranberries,^  gallon If  ®  1  0(i 

Potatoes,  f»  lb 2  @       3 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  ^  lb —  @       2 

Tomatoes,  I*  lb 2  @      3 

Onions, IBlb 2  @      3 

Apples,  No.  1,  W  lb 4  @       6 

Pears,  Table.  |(  lb 6  ® 

Plums,  dried.  W  lb 10  @      12 

Peaches,  dried,  ^S*  lb ,..  I"  @      16 

Oranges,  I*  dozen 60  @      75 

Lemons,  "^  dozen 50  @      75 

Chickens,  apiece 75  @  I  00 

Turkeys,  %l  m —      ®      2.'i 

Soap,  Pale  and  C.  0 10  @      15 

Soap,  Castile,  ■»  ft 18  a         20 

GROCERIES,  ETC. 

Flour,  Extra,  1*  bbl 6  00  %i?i  VWi 

Do.    Superline 5  5')  @  5  75 

Corn  Meal,  ift  100  lbs 2  25  ®  2  fO 

Wheat, 'S  100  lbs 2  15  @  2  41 

Oats,  ^  I  Oil  lbs 1  411  @)  1  SO 

Barley,  ^  100  lbs 1  .35  @  I  45 

Beans,  %<  loiilbs 1  87!^  (9  2  50 

Potatoes, 'S*  100  lbs 1  00  @  1  75 

Hay. 19  ton 10  uo  016  00 

Live  Oak  Wood,  Tfl  cord 10  00  @12  00 

Beef,  extra,  dressed,  ^8) 8  a      12 

Sheep,  on  foot 2  00  @  2  60 

Hogs,  on  foot,  W  lb 6  (9       fJa 

Hogs, dressed, lift 7>i  ®       8 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 

At  Sack\mewto.   Cai...   BY  THOS.  M.   LOGAN,  M.  D., 

Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'^  3P41"  N..  Lonfj.  12l--29'44"W.  HiglitatLevee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  74  leet.  Highfc  of  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  94  fei-t.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  bv  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness:  .%  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proiiortion.  The  force  oi  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manner;  (I  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  liglit  breeze, 
and  10  aimrricane.  The  means  are  derixed  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  a.  m.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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Remabks.— The  rainfall  for  the  season  thus  far,  from 
October  to  the  present  week  inclusive,  amounts  to  3.2.50 
inches.  The  mean  annual  amount,  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding 21  seasons,  is  19.407  inches:  but  in  forming  any  ex- 
pectation from  tliis  mean  quantity,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  range  of  16.9.55  inches  above,  and  14,697 
mches  below  it.  The  former  is  found  in  the  season  of 
18.52-,53,  and  the  latter  in  18.50-51. 


Leather  Market    Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  8l.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Feb.  2. 

Sole  Leather. — Shipments  to  the  east  still 
continue  large,  and  several  tanners  have  ad- 
vanced  their   price  one  cent  per  lb. 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  Cruz 26    @31 

Cotmtry 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.  —There  is  no  change  in  French 
stock,  the  exportation  being  extremely  light.  Domestic 
skins  coiitimie  linn,  "with  a  tendancy  to  advance. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ■!»  doz 75  0()@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^  lb 100(g)     130 

California  Kip,  Ij*  doz CO  00(g»  75  00 

California  Calf,    lj4  ft 1  OU(u>     123 

Eastern  Wheel   Stufled  Calf,  ^  lb 80®     LOO 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  '1(4  ft 1  10cg>    1  25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  ft 1  15(g>     1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  50(g>  13  00 

Sheep  Koans  for  linings,  ^  doz 5  50@  10  .50 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 175(g)    5  50 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  V>  ft 30(g)         37 

Fair  Bridle,  ^  ft 33®        40 

Skirting,    ^  side 4  50®    4  75 

Welt  Leather,  ^  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,   ^  foot 22®        26 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  KOR   INVOICKB 

/obbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
followino  quotationn. 

Fkidat,  Feb.    3,  1871. 
Iron.  -Duty :  Pig,  ?7  per  ton  ;  Railroad,  COc  ^  100  fts.; 
Bar,  l@lMo  ^  ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  lf>  ft;  common, 
1M®1?4C1?    ft;    Plate,  Uiic   1^    ft;  Pipe,  IJ^c  ^   ft; 
Galvanized,  2MC  1?  ft. 
Scotch  and  Eug.  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton.  ..$34  @$35  .50 

White  Pig.  ^  ton  32    ®  33  00 

Retiued  Bar, bad  assortment,  ^  ft..  —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  04^® 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  0414 

Sheet,  No. 10  to  13 —  04)^®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    ®  —  05  J4 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    @  _  06;<i 

Copper.— Duty :    Sheathing,  354  c  ^  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2>4c  1^  ft. 

Sheathing,  5^  ft ®  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    ®  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21     @  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21     @  —  22 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty  :    25  ^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  ^  box 12  00    ® 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00    ©10  50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00    @  10  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  1ft  ft •    ®  —  42 

Steel. -English  Cast  Steel,  lf»  ft @  —  15 

Quicksilver.— 1^  ft @  —  90 

Lead.— Pig,  1i»  ft —    6    ®—    7 

Sheet —    9    ® 

pipe I —  10    ®  11  — 

Bar —    8    @—    9 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  1>  ft —  10)4®  —  11 

Borax —  35    @  —  sa 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Sawing  Machine. — Per  Jolinson,  Co- 
lumbia, Cal.  The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  make  improvements  in  mounting  and 
operating  saws,  and  also  to  provide  a  por- 
table  sawing  machine.  The  device  consists 
of  a  box  or  cart-body,  which  is  provided 
with  wheels  on  which  the  ajiparatns  is 
moved  when  a  change  of  location  is  re- 
quired, and  which  serve  as  balance  wheels 
when  the  saws  are  being  operated,  the  ma- 
chine then  resting  upon  legs  which,  at 
other  times,  are  folded  up  against  the  body. 
Connected  with  the  shaft  of  tliese  wheels  by 
belting  and  other  apjjropriate  means,  are 
the  saws  which  are  secured  in  a  suitable 
frame  and  are  placed  at  suitable  distances 
apart  to  cut  wood  into  lengths  for  fuel. 
By  the  combination,  a  jierson  standing  at 
the  rear  of  the  cart  will  be  able  to  drive  the 
saws  at  great  speed  with  little  exertion,  as 
the  heavy  cart  wheels  serve  as  fly  or  bal- 
ance wheels  to  keep  tip  the  movements  of 
the  saws.  The  idea  is  novel  and  the  con- 
trivance is  certainly  very  neat. 

Car  Coupling. — J.  E.  Palmer,  Mari- 
posa, Cal.  This  is  an  ingenious  invention, 
which  enables  the  coupling  of  cars  to  be  ef- 
fected automatically,  and  the  uncoupling 
to  be  done  without  the  necessity  of  going 
between  the  cars.  It  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  Press. 

ExPLOsiVT;:  Compounds.— J.  Hafenegger, 
San  Francisco.  This  invention  relates  to 
certain  compounds  for  blasting,  employing 
ingredients  to  secure  quick  and  complete 
combustion,  and  thus  a  more  eflfective  blast, 
with  but  little  smell  or  smoke;  also  to  an 
improved  cap  or  firing  tube,  which  shall 
be  both  safer  and  cheapier  than  those  com- 
monly employed.  Mr.  Hafenegger  has  dil- 
igently studied  the  matter  of  explosive 
compounds  for  years,  and  is  well  known 
as  tlie  inventor  of  a  large  number  of  blast- 
ing mixtures. 
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ZelPs  New  Encyclopedia. 

This  work,  the  Best,  the  Latest,  and  the  Cheapest  ever 
published.     It  is  not  only  a 

COMPI.KTE     EX^rYCT-OP^^niA, 

Freshly  written,  and   up  with  the  times,  but  is  also 

a  thorough  and   complete 

I-exicon.  51-  Oazetlf^r  of   the  World,  a 

iSio^^riiphlcitl,    Riblti-al,    I  eg:al 

and  Medloul   D'ctlonary, 

And  the  only  book  ever  puV)liBhed  containing  all  these 
siib.jects,  with  '2,000  Engravings.  This  really  wonderful 
work  is  to  render  madily  acceSf>ible  reliable  information 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  No  human  being  could 
be  found  to  whom  it  would  not  prove  invaluable.  It 
minutely  describes  every  disease  flesh  is  heir  to;  ex- 
plains every  legal  term  or  phrase;  gives  the  geography 
of  the  entire  world;  acquaints  you  with  all  noted  men 
and  women  living  or  dead;  describes  every  country,  city 
and  town;  defines  every  word  in  use  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;picturesthe  birth-place  and  gives  portraits  of  many 
distinguished  personages;  teac^hes  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  proper  names;  is  a  biograxihical  dictionary  of 
all  nations;  a  biblical  dictionary;  describes  every  ani- 
mal known  to  exist;  acquaints  you  with  authors,  sculp- 
tors, travellers,  warriors,  painters,  divines,  historians, 
naturalists,  etc.,  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  speaks  of 
all  the  battles  and  heroes  of  the  late  war;  and  explores 
the  whole  vast  vegetable  kingdom. 

AGENTS  WANTKD.— Apply  to  F.  DEWING  &  CO.,  54e 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents  for  the 
Pacific  States,  and  Territories.  19v'il 


TO  CLUBS. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Si^ccnd  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
aud  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUIVl  SIX  TEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS   WELL  AS  THE 

Organ  of  the  Mii«'»nSc  Friiternlty  on  the 
l*ucifle    Coast. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.'.  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Oonmiunication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benetit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Ainasa  W.  Bishop 
aud  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  COSsISTOHT. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  •.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason, 
ry  in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1S70 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ABVERTISEKS. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Adiertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as   it   circulates   in   every   town   and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Rnteo  of  ArtvertUlnB. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     BOO 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

OneColumn,  "     20  00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


Send  in  yonr  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tained. After  the  lirst  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  witliin 
any  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Eural,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
tific Press  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


Ova  Advertisers -A  more  deserving  list  of  patronage 
cannot  be  found  in  any  journal. 


YOSEMIXE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CvVL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 


THE    CHEAPEST 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 
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the    LARCiEST   AND 


Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.~lvl-3mr 


The  Joviriial  of  tlie  Farm, 

1«    I.iirKe   Octavo  Pnees. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED, 
l*ric«i   one    l>oll4ir   a,   Year. 

CLUBS  OF  20    --------    FIFTY  CENTS. 

ADVERTISiEKS 

Arc  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  published  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

AMress  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  or 

24v21-tf  230  S  Water  Street,  Chicago. 
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■'^, 


SEED  WAREHOUSE; 

IMPORTERS  !t  DEALERS  _ 


57  S"i  „  ,  1 ^^  ,  ,   whlCAGO. 

—  ALSO — 

the  spscial  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple  and  effeetivo  mower  in  use. 

Send    for  c«talnj;iics   of  seeds,  biilba       Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  57  State  Street, 

Chicago,  111 . 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


3vl-3nir 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


I  am  thinning  out  my  Mulberky  Pustatioss  and 
will  sell  my  suri)lus  trees 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  j'ear  old  Muttii'iuileis  .'$20  per  thousanil. 

2  aud  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  §35  according 
to  .size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  §30  to 
840. 

Liberal  discount  on  h\rgr  orders  fir  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  WnrrE  and  Br.ArK  Mnlberrj-'s  are  the  best 
Rhude  trees  in  tlie  State,  I  will  sell  well  grown  'trees  of 
these  kinds  from  I'J  to  -JO  feet  hi^'h,  at  -Jj  and  5U  cents 
eaih. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.     S^-nd  your  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


ITALIAN    BEES. 

Arc  stPiuUly  painiuK  in  favor  -with  hoc- 
kt-ejitrs  ill  thu  Eastern  Statt-s  aud  in  ^^1 
Kurope.  Their  hardiness,  f^rcater  in- 
dustry, supenur  quantity  and  quality 
of  honey  produced  by  them,  as  well  as  their  nuirepeaee- 
ablf  dispusitiun  while  being  handled,  make  them  doubly 
as  valuable  as  the  commim  BlackBoe.  Many  thonsan  is 
of  Italian  Queens  are  reared  and  sent  by  expri  s«  and 
mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country  annually  by  numerous 
breeders  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  taxed  to  thuir 
utmost  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  have  as  puke  Italian  sTorK  as  any  in  the  Tnited 
States,  and  will  sell  at  Eastern  prices.  Bee  Hives  and 
Bee  Books  for  sale.  Also,  Shade  Trees,  Mulberry  Trees 
and  Silk  'Wiirm  E^gs,  at  lowest  prices  Send  for  Circu- 
lars. Address  J.  S.  HARBISON, 
3t1  Bacramento,  Cal. 


GLEN  GARDENS, 

ONE  MILE   E.\ST  FKOM  SACKAMEXTO. 

Large  stock  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  sale. 
>iy  htuck  embraees  all  the  celebrated  varieties  that  are 
favorably  known,  including  the  justly  celebrated  "llales 
Early  Peach!"  of  which  variety  I  have  1,5(10  bearing 
trees.  Also,  Grapk  ViNKS  AND  Ci'TTiNos  of  thelending 
sorts;  1011. (H»l  lilackberry  and  Kasplx-rry  Plants  of  the 
most  popular  kinds,  warranted  true  to  name;  Mulberry 
Trees,  for  feeding  Silk-w^>rms,  in  quantities  to  suit.  AU 
offered  at  low  prices.  Orders  leit  wilh  A.  II.  CUM- 
MINOS  (c  00.,  ;fU  .1  St.,  or  sent  by  mail  to  the  proprh'- 
tor.  will  be  promptly  tilliil.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant! 
Fall  planting  will  add  a  year's  growth  to  trees  or  vines. 
4vl  E.  F.  AIKJEK,  Proprietor. 


m 

O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY      I>liJ  !»  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100   ACKES   OF   NIRSEKY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  "ind  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trei'S  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  till  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOrtEST      TIIEJBS 

of  Australia,  Europe.  China  and  .Japan,  in  fact  wo  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  ever>-thing  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 

HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND, 

Comer  of  Delger  St.  aud  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  shnibs.  plants  etc.,  to  be  fomid  in 
California,  suitable  for  general  culture. 
Evergreen  Trees,  iKSt  standard  sorts  and 
fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergneii 
Shniberj';  Golden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 
diuible  llowering  Geraniimis. 

Elegant  Fuschias, 

sjilcndid  assortment  o(  Itoses.  aiul  many 
most  desiralile   Grt-en  House  and  out-of- 
5;?al.  door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 

,   g^Orders  carcf wily  filled  and  fnrroanlfd. 
*      The  entire  stock  fi^r  sale,  ineluding  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 
Address,  F.  A.  HEKING,  Nurseryman, 
2minr  Oakland. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryanan, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakland  on  the  Teniascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  Fine  J.ipanese  Tea  Plant;  Eucolyptlis,  or 
.\iistrHliau  Gum  Trues  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
coiiect.ou.    .\  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Goosebarries ! 

— also — 

CUKKAUT3  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

ROSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.   Address,  A.  D.  PKYAL, 
3Tl-2inttr  Oakland. 


KING'S   NURSERY, 

ELM  Street,  (bi  tween  Telegraph  Av.  and  Broadway  sts.) 
O  A  li.Ij  .*.>!>. 

y  ,  GUEEN  HOUSE     PLANT 

1  V/  K^'EKGREEN  TREES, 

"^Sgy  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  ETC 

.\  superior  stock  ol  large 
sized  Australian  tiuui  trees, 
in.  hiding  :—  ElCALYPTIiS 
(JLOliOLUS,  (Blue  Gum), 
extra  tine  street  and  shade 
tne.  EUCALYPTUS  VI M- 
ENALIS,  a  beautilul  droop- 
shade  tree,  fine  leafed  and 
fragrant;  both  sorts  very 
popuhir.  ACACIAH  in  vari- 
ety. Montery  Pines,  Mon- 
tery  Cypress,  Lawson's  Cy- 
press, etc.,  etc.  Orders  at- 
tended to.  Address 
M.  KING,  Nurseryman,  Oakland. 

FLOWER     SEEDS! 


'^md 


Our    New    illustrated    Catalogue. 

Containing  lists  of 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants. 

Dahlias,  Giadioius,  Liliies. 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  aud  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bnlbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    Ivl-Smr 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

/•A  AAfi  Roots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
OU'''V/l7  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  ail  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

.\11  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,    San  I'ran- 
cisco,  or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

wholesale  on  betail, 

AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

K  A  T  £  8. 

Fruits  guaranteed  true  to  name.  My 
stoek  eriibraees  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berrj- — including  the 

OBAAGK.  I^EMO.V   AXU    I.I>I£. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SnADE  AXD  OliXA.VEXTAL  TRKE.S,  ^ 

SIlKriiliKRV,  VLVES  AXD  PLANTS,    \^''^^'<«t% 
MILIIERKY   TRKES    AXD    CUTTIXGR, 
AXD    SJLK    WORM    EGGS.   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  toj)  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Senil  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  DiKctions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  23  etsfor  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

AdflreM    UOHEKT  WILLI A]>f NOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  ir)th  ,<c  ICth 

Sacramenui  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Satles  .'j  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  !lth  streets,  Sacramento. 
Ivl-Smr 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Lob  Gatos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  uurser}'  now  contains  as  line  an  assortment 

—OP—' 

FRCIT  TREES,    ORXAMEXTAL    TREES,    FOREST 

TREES,  XL'T  TREES,  SHRUBS  AXD  PLAXTS, 

AMERICAX,  EVROVEAXAXD  AUSTRAL- 

lAX  KVERGREEXS,  AXD 

PALM  TREES  ! 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:wehave 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 

AST) 

BEST   VARIETIES; 

Proper  kTrailnlnir,  and    Vlirorouii   Growth! 

We  invite  NunsEUYMEN,  Dealebs  ajjd  Plastees,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large   and   splendid  collection    of 

IVXJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  »nd  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  I 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut. 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Blaek  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1.  2  and 3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  AValnut,  l,and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond,  etc. 
Orderc  promptly  attended  to.     Address 

SYLVESTER  XEWaAI.L, 

I*roiii'ie(or  Los  Oaton  Xiimevy,  San  tlosc. 

Ivl-lin3m 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  I«.  E  E  X, 

Grape  Vines  and  Outtings. 

we  OFFEB  a  LARUE  LOT  OF  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  art^  long  lived  and  will  tlourish 
on  any  sftil  wlu-re  otiier  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  oversowed  land  as  widl  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

.Ml  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  Cnlifornia,  or 
Mission.  Mnlbi  rry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
inoo  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

i£7'All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.'^n 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-4in3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


SAN    LORENZO   NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


ASe()RTMKNT    0( 

Fruit  aud  Shade 
Trees  at  a6  low 
ratcB  as  they 
cau  be  Bold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  solir- 
iii-d  from  all 
lara  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  liEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
lust  possible 
luauner  for 
transportation. 
A  Iil)eral  dis 
count  will  be 
xvade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu* 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SACKAME.XTO,    f  ALIFOKM.A. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AXD  GARDEX, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 

'IFIC  COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  REiAiL.  A  lil>eral  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  c|uanties.    We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stocW  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Setd.  Also  ;iO,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Red  Toj),  Blue  Grass  direct  from  i)roducersln 
Kentucky,  ,<;c..  J:e. 

The  celebnited  Ram.ilell  Xorn'ay  Oata 

l$i«  per   lln«kol. 

Early  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  fcc. 

All  orders  tilled  with  dispatch  and   all  Seids  carefully 

pairked  aud  sent  or  shippi  d  as  directed.    Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

lyl-3mr  Sacramento  (M. 


PURPLE   POPPY, 

[Ambertlcr  or  Clermont.) 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


C      L.    IvEI^LOGG. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  POCND. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  43Y  Sanaome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ivl' 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Imi)ortor  aiul   Dc^iler  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
tal )1p.  Flower,  Field,  Fniit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
No  317  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  BAN 

FRANCISCO. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

XAIiE    3VOXICE! 

Having  a  large  fiuantity  of  fine  large  two   year  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  ol  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty   Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purpost-s  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

-VfM.  M.  HATXIR, 
Ivl-.^inr  Sacrnmevlo. 


J.  P.  D  .-^LTON. 


DEALER  IN 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Ev- 
green 


TREES, 


shrubs  anil  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc. 
Depot  cor.  13th  and  Broadway,  Oakland.  Ivl-m3 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store. 

[ESIAHLISIIEIJ  ISIJi  BY  Wm.  M.  PLANT.) 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 

&  Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  aud  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

a^Spccial  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 
3vl-3mr 


L.  G.  PR.VTT  &  CO.. 

St.  Louis,  Ho 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

O   t\(\C\  CAinONS    .JAPANESE    ANNUALS,    SILK 
Z^\J\J\J      WOR.M  EGGS,  just  arrive  d 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DOKSEY, 

l-3mr      41  and  li  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  et. 


February  4,  187 1.] 
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NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WE    HFFER    FOB  SALE 

CHOICE  SEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

from  Austnilia,  Japrin  and  Sandwich  Mauds.     Bamie, 
the  celtbrattd  China  Grass,  Vegetable,  Hrass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  and  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  etc.,  at   the 
OLD  STAND.     8S""Send  for  Catalogue. '"^Sl 
E.  E.  MOORE,  425  Washington  St.,  S.  P. 
Ivl-lmr 


California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E,  riNLEY,  Manager. 

OfBce  113  Leiclesdorff  St.  Yards  cor.  LagnDa&  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Light  Brahmas,  the  large.st  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,   White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White     Faced    Black   Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silveri  Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.— White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EAliED  RABBITS.; 

Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lKlit  Briihmaii  and  White  I,CKl>nrn'i9, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 
HOTJDON  COCKS. 

for  hatching  from  thf 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Iloudan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantam.^, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

NICIIOI.S    ct    WII>r.AK», 

^Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choict?  Poultry. 
2!3v21-3m-laniins  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

A  Chicken  Ranch  within  the  city, 
Fonr  Roomed   ]Eoil«e  »nd  t^nihildinfirs 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  can  be  obtainedforthesuraof  $liOn. 
Ground  rent  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. For  p.irticulars  apply  on  the  premises  on  Potrero 
Avenue  between  ISth  &  luth  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
*'R"  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

522  Montg-omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timbur  lands.    Particular  attention,  given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-:^mr 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery   Stree.t,  San  Francisco. 

pt^xeivts  bought  ^]ni>  ssoli>  op-f  com:]m;i.^.sioiv, 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has   taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

J6g^  Wan-anied  to  make  Butter  in  from  Three 

to  Five  Minutes.-"^3. 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing.] 

100    JU^T    KEOEIVED. 


Forsale  by 
lvl-6air 


J.  L.  HUNT, 
Corner  Battery  and  Washiug.on  sts. 


town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  tu  i 


H.ong'sliores    Combination    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  dtuble  purpose  ot  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
11  this  valiiabi-.  mile  implement.    Eetail price  fifty  cents. 


WM.    M.    LYON.  CHAS.    0.    DAKNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Succos.sors  to  Lyon  k  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Greeu  and   Dried  Truits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  No.  21J  Street  Sacramento. 


IVe^vr  Grass  Ligjlxt. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Factory,  making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 

33Iay     IPress. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.  Presses  furnished  at  mamrfac- 
tory  cost  to  parties  buying  County  or  State  Eights.  The  ijrofiits  on  a  few  Presses  will 
pay  for  a  county  Right. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular. 

"wit:«tt:ti  <%;  co., 

IT  New  MontaomerySlreet,  (Grand  Hotel),  San  FraKcisco. 
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The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of -this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  f  4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  -5 16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  J30.00  ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 

foiiN  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes.— Sk  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPORTERS   AND   UEALEIiS  IN 


Homoeopathic. 

TREAT-MENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies St  SO 

Piles  "    "        " 1.5(1 

Neuralgia      "    "        " 1,50 

?>ver  and  Ague  "        " 1  50 

Croup  with  "        " 1  .50 

Rheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrhcea  •'       "    " 2  t.O 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homcepathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ail- 
dress  on  receipt  of  above  prices. 

Veterinary  Mcdii-ines  and  Books.    Address 

HOMOEOPATHIC    PHARMACY, 

4vl-lmr  234  Sutter  st.,  San  Francisco,  '■ 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  >rsigned  hav' 

ing  purchased  of  the  Pa" 

tentees,  WIRTS  &  SWIFT, 

of      Hudson.      Michigan, 

their   right  to    this  mill, 

Patented  June  2'id,    18GH, 

for     California,-    Oregon, 

Washington        Territory, 

Montana,       Utch,       New 

Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 

Fahmi-ks,     Millers    and 

Gjiain  Dealers  to   one  of 

THE       GRKATEST      IM- 

PH'^VEMENTS    of  THE 

AGE  for  cleaning. and  sep- 
arating grain.      While   it 

combines  all  the  essential 

qualities   of   a    first-class 

Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far  H 

excels   anything  that  has 

ever  been    invented    foi 

the   separation  of    grain 

It    has    been  thoroughly 

tested  on    all  the    dilfer- 

ent  kinds  of  mixed  grain, 

separating  all    the   difler- 

ent  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical mann'-r, placing  them 

in  their  different  compart- 
ments in  the  mill  arranged 

lor  their  reception,  at  the 

same  time  taking  out   all 

the  Mustard,   Grass  Seed, 

Barley  and.  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties ot  wheat  it  dfsired,  thereby  selecting  supeiior,  1  iige  plump  mil  perfect  kernels  for  Si;ei>  \\  tikat,  uiirl  all  tlie 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  wheat,  is  deposited  in  another  compartment.  By  the  use  of  this 
Ivl  11  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  jiossessail  these  superior  qualiflcations,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Micliigan  State  Fair  held  at  .lackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  22,  and  23,  IWiO,  and 
bore  away  thepalm  over  some  thirty  other  diit'erent  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
inousDieky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  jiarts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.5  tons  of  gi'ain  per  day;  N"^.  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Ilv2l-Hm  •«.  STOVK.  433  Rnttery  Strpet,  San  Francisco. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Com,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Raucho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  432  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 


Willa incite  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Xhe  only  Atsricultiiral  Pnper  pii1>!Enhe4l    In 
Ore^'on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription; — One  year,  $2.50;  six  months, 
$1.50.    Address 
8v2itf  A.    I..    STINSOX,    rnblUhcr. 


IMPI>ESir.IVT.S  AND  MArHIXK.«i,  POltTA- 
BI.ESTEAM  ESitJlNES,  U.iltSSWAIlE,     . 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING    OF 

Plows,  ITarrows,  Cultivators,  STorsc  Hoes, 
Ouni;;  Plows,  See«l  So vverR,  Ifiisc-keye  Ofaiu 
Drills,    Hill's  Ciil.  Soweig,  Hsiy    Cut- 
ters,   Sect!    Cleiinei's,   Grist    MHIm, 
iinrlcv   Mills    Cider    Mills,  Fan 
Mills,  Grape  Crnshcrs,  Moiv- 
ers.   Reapers,  Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wh  eled  Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting.  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails.  Shovels, Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  11,  13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Crandail  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ^the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT     EXCELS 


X..iglituc8s,    Cleanliness, 

£lustlci(y  and  I!nral>iHty, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  bo  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  i>arts  it  is  imiiossl- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento.- 

COOI.,F,T    «fe    GREEV,    Proprietors. 


ALL  POLICIES   IN  THE 
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Tile  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy I  if  (he  rnntidc  nee  ut  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  witli  pi  rf<  ct  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  succes.sful  use  iu  the  following 
in-ivate  residences;  Gov.  Haight,  the  Eucinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  .\rguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  .\.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  .lones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs.  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  .los. 
A.  Bonohoe,  Esq..  Menlo  I'ark;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose:  Capt  Kidil,  Stniktoii;  .lolm  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  .J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Nevada. 
Also  iu  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Aliiisliouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sa<raiiii  iiIm:  I  lir  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  tho 
Stati;  iusi  il  iil(  fur  the  Ueef ,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Alst),  tlie  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  ,-ind  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Mauuf.icturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
ChoUor-Potosi.  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  city;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;!'. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  .1. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 
Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  jiurposeB:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Resid'  iices,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Deiiartment,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  20li  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Seiretary. 

.J.  W.  STOW,  President.  Ivl-am-r 

Travis  &  Wagnkii,  -il  First  St.— Mill  Stones,  Belting  Cloth 
nd  general  Mill  Furnishings.  Portable  Mills  all  sizesfrom 
6  to  Ji>-in.  No  superiormanufactory  for  farmers  &  ran  chmeu 
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What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  vaUmble  sheet.— .^m  Jofe  Ii\d. 

The  first  No.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

a  vacancy  that  haa  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 

With   its    publishers    there    is  no  such  word  as  fail.- 

Mt.  MeM*rnger. 

We  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  with' the  in- 
Testraent  of  the  price  of  subscription,  $4.— IN' w^nr  Drm. 

It  is  a  work  which  no  .farmer  should  be  without.— I  i'rtka 
Union. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as toerecution and  contents. 
. . .  Contains  a  larpe  amount  and  Rreat  variety  'of  attractive 
roadinc  matter  and  several  excellent  ill  ustrations.— l^Sh^A- 
ton  Daily  Ind. 

A  large  16-page  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Vorker  is  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northern  SUtes.— (^''"•'''"''*'""'*^''*- 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribinj?  for  the  new  paper. 
"Honest.  int^'Uigent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully Riven  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
—[Eurinat. 

They  can.  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  will 
that.l    It  oi>en8well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type-and  a  first-class  agricultural 
ournal..  Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— [  Vallr jo  Reorder. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press. — [Ari2ona  Miner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
au  organ  second  to  none  in  the  coMT\\.Ty. ^[ Idaho stntffnmn. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— i/i«'  Bluff  Indrprudent. 

Pacific  Rckal  Press,  published  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B. 
Kwer,  G.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.    The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long  needed. 
It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation  — 
Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 
The  heading  is  beautiful  and  ai)propriate.— IPfijcirwirnn. 
We  cordially  welcome  it.    The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  SriKntijic  Prfxs  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  I'ncijic  Hural  J'rrxs. 
If  the   first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.. subscribe. —[  VaUrjo  Chronv-lf. 

Dewey  A  Co..  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  for  )tbe  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [  AVaHv',  N.  F, 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
time,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.— [I'oto 
Mail 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  i>opular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchasteness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Presa"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  Journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  aro  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. ~["Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric    Itural  t  opulation. 

I'ulike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  to  horse-racing,  prize-fighting,  yachting,  etc., 
but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Democrat,  Dow- 
nteville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Press."  the  name 
of  Dewey  &,  Co.  is  a  guarantee  tliat  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— (Alpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— IC^hristian  Advocate,  S.  K. 

It  will  reprasent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  •  •  •  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  inlluence.— [Helena,  (M. 
T.)  Goz. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  this 
State.— [Argus,  Snelling. 
We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 
The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  equally  divided 
between  mining  and  farming. 

Not  a  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
something  of  valui>  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted   paper,  specially   devoted  to  the  consideration  of 


the  peculiar  cuuditiuns  of 
Pacitic  Coast. 


>il,  climate  and  seasons  of  the 


t  rom  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers. 
we  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press'^will  fulfill  all  these 
coaditions.- (Inyo  Independent. 

Fr  iM  a  Corresi'onuent.-I  have  seen  your  *'  Pacific  Ru- 
ral." and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  studying  its  "  head 
ftnd  front."  It  is  a  uilcintf  picture,  and  will  mduce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  1,  also.  W.  u.  M. 


Sucr.E.'^s  IN  Business.— Suoress  in  the  businesR  world 
usually  dfpeud  upou  being  th(>ruu','hly  prepured  for  its 
duties.  Yount'  men!  if  you  would  hucceed  iuyour  busi- 
n«ft8  career,  secure  a  good  practical  btisincH.'^  education. 
This  question  boing  bettled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  He  ld's  Busi- 
ness CoLLEiiE.  lofat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  yoiuig  men  cnn  depend  upon 
btiing  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  iH  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k.  Strattou  chain.  Its  scholarf^hips  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leaiiing 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  ('auada. 
There  arc  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  di-teussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  He.vld's  College  Jour.val,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  £.  P.  Uealp,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


A.    OARO. 


Having  seen  tho  prospectuB  of  the  Pacific 
KuRAL  Pkkss,  and  believing  there  is  preat  need 
in  our  comparatively  new  agricultural  tlistricts 
ot"  such  a  journal  as  therein  proi)osed,  the  un- 
dersigned do  not  hesitate  to  sUtte  that  from  the 
standing  reputation  and  success  of  its  pub- 
Ushers,  (Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  ScENTiFTC  PiiEss, )  we  believe  the  new  jour- 
nal will  be  worthy  of  universal  trial  by  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  pftpulation,  and  that  its 
publication  will  bo  fruitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  subscribers  and  in  forwarding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  REED.  President  State  Agricultnral  Society. 
1>U.  J.S.  CrKTlS,  Yolo  Co. 

WM.  H.  PARKS,  late  Prest.  North'n  Diet.  Ag.Society. 
KOB'T  BECK,  Sec'j  Cal    State  Agricultural  Society, 
C.  T.  WHEEI.EK.  Mtnib.T  -itate  Board  of  Agriculture. 
UOB'T  HAMILTON,  nitinber  St.   Board  of  Agriculture. 
E    MILLS,  Mcmbtr  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
X.  N.  HOAG.  late  Sec'y  State  Agricultural  Society. 
O   C.  WHEELER,  fornitrly  Sec.  State  Agricultural   Soc. 
a.  N    SWEZY.  Brest.  North'n  Dist.  Ag.  Soritty  of  Cal. 
J.  K.  DO^K,  Brest.  San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society. 
HOBT  WATT,  State  Controller. 
JOHN  BIDWELL,  formerly  Prest.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag. 

Society. 
EZRA  S.  CARR,   Prof,  of  Agriculture   and  Ag.   Chem., 

Cal.  State  T^nivfTsity. 
E.  J   HOLDEN,  formerly  Prost.  San  Joaquin  Ag.  Society. 
HAKMEN  BAY.Prcst.  t  pi)»^r  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.   HALLET,  Stcy.  Upix-r  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
U.  B.  SWAIN.  Prist.  Chamlxr  r.f  Comnu-rcc.  S.  F. 
H.  N.  BOLANDEU,  Prcst   Bay  Dist.  H»»rtl  Society. 
A    S  HALLIUIE,  Mechanics' Institute  of  the  citv  of  S.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Prest.  Odd  Fellows  Library,  Afl"n  S.F. 

[advertisement.] 

A  NEW  PAPER  FOE  1871. 


A  First  Class  Pacific  States  Agri- 
cultural and  Home  Journal. 


Will  be  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

As;'"l*^"^t"*'<?»  lllortloulttire,    Stooli 

Xlai^»iii{^,    I>€>iiie«tlc  Iiiooiioiiiy, 

XXoiiio   >Xsi'ii\iiaotux'e£i  IVXe- 

clianlcs,  Xiitlustvles,  oto. 

With  an  able  and  ample  coqis  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  ,coiTespondents,  we  shall 
publish  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  which  will  not  only 
make  the  Rural  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its 
patrons,  but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor 
to  every  reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle, 

in  the  Pacific  States.  And  more  than  this,  we 
shall  freight  its  columns  with  fresh  thoughts, 
and  new  ideas,  which  hastened  across  the  con- 
tinent by  rail,  shall  awaken  and  (juicken  the 
zeal  of  the  more  staid  and  gi-adual  moving  cul- 
turists  of  the  eastern  and  European  States,  to 
their 

Pleasure  and  Profit. 

We  shall  not  only  make  a  good  paper  for  all  hus- 
bandmen and  homestead  owners,  (who now,  more 
than  ever  require  a  knowledge  of  new  discover- 
ies in  science  and  mechanical  improvements, ) 
but  shall  also  render  the  journal  a  desideratum 
for  those  who  contemplate  becoming  freehold- 
ers, and  a  large  class  of 

Mechanics,  Teachers,   Students,  Business, 
Professional  and  Trades  Men, 

whose  interests  are  more  or  less  identical  with 
successful  farming,  and  the  active  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  and  rich  resources.  Few  there 
are — male  or  femak^ — who  will  not  find  pleasure 
and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of  progressive 
farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
will  be  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Imi)lemcnts; 
Higher  and  Hajipier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

will  be  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  apphcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  moiUtications  necessarj-.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  gi-eat  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, vrithout  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Bctbax  Fbess  will  treat: 


Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; drape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Fftmiing  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  (xovern- 
ment  lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
K.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  ReUable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progi-ess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reiKling;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A  Plain  and  Simple    Style 

Of  %vritiug  will  be  our  endeavor.  Necessarily 
dealing  largely  in  researches  for  facts  we  believe 
it  desirable  to  present  them  in  an  inviting  shape 
and  in  so  comprehensive  language  that  our 
special  journalism  shall  advance  in  popularity 
and  common  reUsh. 

No  eiVtliyrials  or  selections  of  unchaste  or  doubt- 
fid  influence;  or  lottery,  qxuick  or  other  di.sre]mtable 
advertisements,  icill  be  admitted  into  Us  columns. 

Arrangement  of  Matter. 

Our  reports  of  agriciiltural,  horticultural  and 
other  fairs,  lectures,  farmers'  clubs  and  social 
literary  meetings  [the  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  which  we  shall  especially  advocate] 
will  be  carefully  prepared  in  a  valuable  form  for 
preservation;  and  the  matter  of  our  entire  col- 
umns will  be  so  classified  as  to  be  convenient  to 
readers  of  various  minds  and  individual  tastes 
for  ready  perusal  and  future  reference. 

Interesting   Illustrations  of  Pacific  States 

and  Eastern  Inventions  and  Machinery, 

Fine  Arts,  Science,   Fruits,  Rare 

Stock  and  Natural  Scenery, 

Of  special  or  peculiar  interest  to  our  readers 

will  be   published  weekly  in    liberal    variety. 

No  pains  or  reasonable  expense  will  be   spared 

to  furnish  a 

Large  and  Eichly  Filled  Journal 
Nicely  printed  on  fine  ])aper,  which  will  favora- 
bly comjiare  with  the  long  established  class 
journals  of  more  jjopulous  fields  and  older  com- 
munities. Although  the  latter  have  less  oppor- 
tunities than  new  communities  to  be  benefitted 
by  jiriuteil  information  of  discoveries. 

And  Neighborly  Experiences, 

the  reading  of  agricultural  newspapers  and 
books  is  lately  increasing  with  a  rajiidity 
quite  astonishing,  and  with  the  most  profitable 
results. 

We  enter  the  field  after  a  careful  consider.\- 
tion  and  consultation  with  manj'  of  our  leading 
agriculturists,  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
such  a  journal  on  this  coast  is  greatly  needed 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  most  prospectively 
floiirishing  and  rapidly  progressing  community 
in  the  Union  if  not  in  the  world.  We  know 
the  task  before  us,- — two  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  having  experienced  respe<'tively  IH  and 
13  years  of  successful  journalism  in  this  state. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  vear $4  00 

One  copy  six  months "J-SC 

One  copy  three  mouths l.'i.'i 

Single  copies in 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each J.'i.OO 

(A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  l)e  inserl- 
cil.  Circulated  widely  amoni;  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  lirsf  clasi- 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

LocAi,  CANVASSERS  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Speiial  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWEY  &  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 

(Being  also  publishers  of  the  Scientific  Prrss,  we 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  except  to  improve  it  in  its  present  character. 
Kach  journal  will  bo  published  entirely)  distinct  from 
the  other.— D,  &  Co.] 


HOPE  VINEYARD,  NAPA. 

0/\  AfkA  Cuttings  of  the  t«st  varie- 
^V'V/V7V  ties  of  Foreign  Grape  Vines 
for  sale  by  the  undersigned,  3>i  miles 
west  of  Napa. 

R,  8.  THOMPSON. 


N.  B.  Orders  left  with  BiwiCAS,  Pekkiks  it  Frank. 
.'ilG  &  51S  Sansome  street,  San  I'rancisco,  will  receive 
lirompt  attention.  5vl-lmr 


Stolen  Land  "Warrant. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  und.rsigned  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  as  the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  of  Military  Bounty  Laud  Warra  t, 
No.  l>0,7M:i.  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  I.and, 
issvied  April  W,  Is.'i".  to  Annie  Famsworth.  widow  of 
James  Farusworth,  i>rivate  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  1812;  and  which  said  warrant  was  stolen  fnim  the  un- 
dersigned, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  uineteenth 
day  of  Novemlxir,  18(U ;  and  all  pwsons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  purchasing  said  stolen  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  considered  void. 

T.  HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  21,  1B71.        4vl-6wr 


New  Advertisements. 


-Vr)  quack,  indelicate  or  other  disrcfiuttilile  notices 
will  he  accepted.  All  adrei-tiscments  in  th  is  paper 
appear  in  our  nundhly  edition  and  bound  vol- 
umes  of  the  Pacific  Rural  I'ress  for  liailroad 
Depots,  StcambcKtL'i,  llotels,  and  other  free  read- 
ing rooms. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


W^VG  ON. 

The  best  Farm  AVagon; 

The  best  Ranch  Wagon; 

The  best  Truck  Wagon ; 

The  best  Team  Wagon : 

The  best  Header  Wagon; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  ^V  G  O  IV  W. 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Oeneral  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
Svl-3mr  217  k  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


THE    NEW   TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OAEIFOENIA  TYPE    FOUNDRY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    L.   FAULKNER,    Agent. 


We  wish  to  Call 

The  Ebpecul  Attkntiok  of  the  <iwn'Ts  <»f  Konio  of  iho 
best  Patt-nt  tiuiig  PIuwk  iu  Caliloriiia,  tu  the 

"BUTLER   PLOW," 

now  on   exhibition  at  the  SciE>Tiric  PsEss  office. 

As  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made 
for  their  Manufacture  or  sale  of  territory 
eftecteJ. 

For  description  of  the  PLOW,  see  article  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Rural  Pkkss, 

"A  Singular  Looking  Plow." 


I 


Please  Address, 


E.  P.  HICKS,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

2vl-ltr 


NOW  IS  THE  SEASON. 


Farmers  who  desire  to  sow  Norv^'ay  Oats — for 
seed  or  hay — shoidd  now  obtain  their  seed,  and 
be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  Ramsdell  grain. 
Those  wanting  to  st)w  in  quantity  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  call  on  this  office  as  we  are 
now  able  to  make  special  terms  in  favor  of  those 
who  wiU  cultivate  extensively  this  year.  These 
oats  will  do  to  sow  in  some  localities  very  late, 
even  till  1st  of  April,  according  to  last  year's 
experience  in  California. 
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LE 


)^EE0tNJq. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

■  ^ 

Their  Origin  and  History. 

We  present  herewith  a  beautiful  rcjire- 
sentation  of  a  very  fine  Shorthorn  cow, 
(Dairy  Maid),  bred  and  owned  by  N.  P. 
Boyer  &  Co.,  of  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Coiin- 
ty,  Penn.,  and  take  the  occasion  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  famous  breed. 

There  has  long  been  more  or  less  contro- 
versy among  breeders  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Shorthorn  breed 
of  cattle.  Some  refer  its  origin  to  a  com- 
partively  recent  period — the  latter  part  of 
the  present  century;  holding  that  its  pe- 
culiarities were  brought  out  by  the  modern 
system  of  cross-breeding;  while  others 
take  the  ground,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
that  the  Shorthorns  existed,  so  far  as  the 
possession  of  all  their  essential  features  are 
concerned,  long  anterior  to  the  efforts  of 
modern  breeders  to  improve  our  domestic 
stock — that  they  originally  constituted  a 
race,  rather  than  a  breed. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  proposition,  there  is  to  be  seen  on 
one  side  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  Eng.,  the  sculptured  representa- 
tion, in  relief,  of  a  cow,  which  unmistaka- 
bly shows  the  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance of  a  genuine  "Shorthorn."  This  tow- 
er was  finished,  with  all  its  ornaments, 
about  the  year  1,.300;  and  there  is  abund- 
ant evidence  in  addition  to  this,  that  this 
breed  of  cattle  has  been  kept  up  in  that 
county  and  the  two  adjoining  counties  of 
York  and  Northumberland ,  from  that  date 
to  the  present  time.  The  fact  in  the  mat- 
ter undoubtedly  is,  that  when  the  Danes 
and  other  more  northern  Scandenavians 
passed  over  into  the  north  of  England, 
some  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
date  above  given,  they  brought  with  them 
cattle  with  short  horns,  which  wore  natives 
of  the  north  of  Euroi^e,  but  which  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  England.  They 
were  roiigh,  hardy  animals,  and  not  of 
themselves  very  superior;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  crossang  them  with  the  na- 
tive English  breeds,  generally  improved 
the  stock  of  both.  It  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  acknowledged  and,  important 
fact,  no  doubt,  that  the  efSgy  of  one  of  the 
genuine  short-horns,  waselevated  into  hon- 
ored prominence,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  great  value  of  the  breed 
was  first  made  known. 

Their  Introduction  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  there  is  no  well  authenticated 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  this  breed 
into  the  United  States  anterior  to  1818, 
about  which  time  a  general  movement  for 
the  imi^rovement  of  our  domestic  animals 
began  to   bo   observed. 

Cornelius  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  import- 
ed the  yearling  heifer,  "Flora,"  and  the 
bull  "Cicero,"  in  1818,  The  same  year 
Gorham  Parsons,  of  Brighton,  Mass. ,  im- 
ported some  stock  of  this  breed;  and  in  1820, 


Theodore  Lyman,  of  Boston,  made  another 
importation.  From  this  time  forward,  a 
large  number  of  importations  were  made, 
and  great  care  was  observed  in  breeding 
this  stock  and  projiorly  crossing  it  with  our 
native  stock. 

The  breed  is  now  well  represented  in  this 
country,  and  jiarticularly  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  on  the  broad  and  luxuriant 
i:)asture3  of  which  they  seem  to  flourish  in 
great  jjerfection.  The  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book,  now  numbers  eight  volumes, 
and  contains  the  pedigrees  of  over  7,400 
bulls,  and  12,000  cows,  comparatively  few 
of  which  were  bred  in  New  England,  where 
they  were  first  introduced  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assert  that  we  have  at  this  time  in 
the  United  States,  as  good  shorthorn  cat- 
tle as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Our  enterprising  breeders  have  sought  out 
the  best  herds  and  have  freely  drawn  from 
them,  without  regard  to  cost,  the  choicest 
and  most  ajiproved  strain  of  blood.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  it  is  well  known  to  cat- 


Cattle  Without  Hokns — A  New  Race? 
A  late  Belgian  pajjer,  the  LeNonl,  publish- 
es the  following: — M.  Dutrone,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  cattle  breeders  of  France 
has  succeeded;  after  twenty  years  trial,  in 
l^roducing  a  bovine  race  without  horns, 
which  carried  the  first  i^rize  at  the  great 
cattle  show  of  Poissyn  in  1864.  A  cow  of 
this  sjiecio,  which  had  been  raised  on  the 
farm  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  at  Lacken, 
near  Brussels,  was  lulled  lately  in  the  lat- 
ter town,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors 
of  the  veterinary  school  and  the  surveyors 
of  the  irablic  slaughter  house.  The  report 
of  these  gentlemen  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  quantity  both  of  suet  and  meat  was 
much  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  cattle.  Mr.  Dutrone  ordered  that 
one-half  of  the  cow  should  be  sold  for  the 
profit  of  the  much  sufiering  poor  of  that 
town. 


A  Hint  in  Beeeding.- — Mr.  Torr,  the 
well-known  breeder  of  Short-Horn  cattle 
and  Leicester  sheep,  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks  at  his  recent  letting  of  the  latter, 
touching   on   breeding    in    general,  said: 

"The  way  to  establish  uniformity  or  fam- 
ily likeness  is  to  begin»by  putting  the  best 
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tie  fanciers  that  prominent  English  breed- 
ers, within  a  few  years  past,  have  pur- 
chased choice  Short-horns,  bred  in  this 
country,  for  shipment  across  the  Atlantic, 
eastward,  and  have  paid  prices  therefor, 
equal  to  anything  previously  joaid  by  the 
original  American  purchasers  in  England. 
This  much,  and  in  brief,  for  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Short-horns,  and  their 
introduction  into  the  United  States.  We 
proi^ose  to  follow  up  this  subject,  and  show 
for  what  i^urposes  the  Short-horns  are  es- 
pecially serviceable,  and  in  what  latitude 
and  topographical  surroundings  they  flour- 
ish best.  And  just  here  we  will  say— that 
there  is  no  country  where  they  will  do  bet- 
ter than  in  certain  parts  of  California. 

Points  op  a  Good  Cow. — She's  long  in 
face,  fine  in  her  horn;  she'll  quickly  get 
fat  without  cake  or  corn;  she's  lean  in  her 
in  her  jaw  and  full  in  her  chin;  she's  heavy 
in  flank  and  wide  in  loin ;  she's  broad  in 
her  rib  and  long  in  her  rump — a  straight 
and  flat  back,  with  ncv6r  a  lump:  she's  wide 
in  her  hips  and  calm  in  her  eyes;  she's  fine 
in  her  breast  and  good  at  the  pail;  she's 
fine  in  bone  and  silky  of  skin ;  she's  a  gra- 
zier's without  and  a  butcher's  within. 


male  to  the  best  female,  and  to  continue 
to  put  the  best  to  the  best;"  secondly,  "not 
to  jjut  opposite  characters  together,  or  the 
traits  of  both  will  be  lost;  but  if  any  fresh 
characteristic  is  required  to  be  imparted  to 
the  issue  of  the  present  stock  of  animals, 
this  must  be  done  by  degrees,  or  by  that 
discreet  selection  which  will  yield  a  little 
more  wool,  or  size  and  substance,  the  first 
year,  and  a  little  more  and  more  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generations,  and  so  on." 


An  Appeal  to  Humanity. — The  S.  F. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appeals  to  our 
California  public  to  contribute  towards  the 
alleviation  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
French  people.  All  political  questions  are 
laid  aside,  all  opinions  as  to  which  nation 
is  right  in  the  present  contest.  The  i^eople 
are  starving,  dying, — that  is  the  only  point 
considered.  Other  states  are  contributing. 
Shall  California  refuse?  Donations  may 
be  sent  to  C.  Adolphe  Low,  208  California 
street;  J.  C.  Merrill,  204  California  street; 
C.  S.  Hopkins,  318  California  street;  Jacob 
Deeth,  203  Sacramento  street;  or  Albert 
Dibble,  38  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SoivtE  of  the  wheat  in  Petaluma  Valley 
is  said  to  be  five  inches  high. 


NOVEL  FARMING. 

Very  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  and 
and  are  being  made  or  reclaimed  on  Sher- 
man Island  by  daniing  the  sloughs  and 
ditching  the  land,  thus  keeping  it  from 
overflow.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough, 
which  takes  a  season,  the  surface,  which  is 
a  mass  of  tule  grass  and  roots,  is  set  on  fire 
and  burned  over,  leaving  a  deposit  of  ashes 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deej).  Seed  is  sown 
on  this,  the  sower  sinking  the  depth  of 
the  ashes  every  stei3.  As  neither  harrow 
nor  roller  could  be  applied,  an  original 
driller  has  been  substituted,  which  does 
the  business  admirably.  A  flock  of  sheep 
are  di-ivon  closely  over  the  seeded  land, 
their  tread  drilling  the  seed  and  comjjact- 
ing  the  soil  equal  to  the  best  roller.  So 
well  is  it  done  that  sheep  are  in  demand 
for  this  inirpose,  and  a  compact  traveling 
flock  are  kept  going  from  farm  to  farm, 
hired  from  one  to  another,  while  other 
flocks  are  being  trained  to  the  same  duties. 

These  are  the  only  agricultural  imple- 
ments used  as  yet,  for  their  first  crop.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  imported  the  road  steamer  to 
test  the  availability  of  cultivating  the  land 
by  steam.  This  season  will  demonstrate 
that  question,  either  by  the  Thomi^son 
steamer,  drawing  plows,  or  by  the  steam 
Proi^eller  Plow  Co.,  with  its  patent  trac- 
tion steamer,  carrying  its  plowing  arrange- 
ment projecting  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
machine  in  the  shape  and  manner  of  pro- 
pellers, six  or  eight  of  them  in  a  row  and 
cutting  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep  and  ten 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  as  it  moves  along. 
Should  this  be  a  success,  steam  culture  will 
be  inaugurated  in  California  and  the  sheep 
can  be  put  to  other  uses. 

THE  CROP  PROSPECT. 

Our  exchanges  are  generally  hopeful 
with  regard  to  the  coming  crop.  The  rains 
thus  far  have  sui^iflied  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  farmers;  but,  the  moisture 
has  not  yet  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  depth 
from  which  vegetation  will  be  able  to  draw 
any  very  continuous  supjjort.  The  crops 
generally  look  well,  esi^ecially  those  which 
have  been  sowed  upon  fallowed  ground.  A 
good  soaking  rain  is  much  needed  now,  to 
carry  the  moisture  to  a  depth,  from  whence 
sui^plies  can  be  derived  to  pass  the  dry 
spell  which  is  usually  met  with  i)revious 
to  the  coming  of  the  latter  rains  of  April 
and  May.  There  is  but  little  or  no  danger, 
however,  to  be  apprehended  from  crops  on 
fallowed  ground,  and  a  similar  remark  may 
be  made  of  gi'ounds  that  have  been  thor- 
oughly and  deeply  cultivated,  and  seeded 
earl)/.  When  our  farmers  learn  to  summer 
fallow  and  get  in  their  seed  before  the 
first  rain  comes,  so  as  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  all  the  moisture,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  uneasiness  and  doubts  about  com- 
ing croi^s.  Wo  are  jileased  to  learn  that 
this  year  a  much  larger  number  than  usual 
have  adoi^ted  the  coiu'se  suggested,  and 
that  never  before  have  farmers  who  have 
not  fallowed,  so  thoroughly  jirepared  the 
land  for  seed  by  extra  care  in  plowing. 
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Locomotive  Boilek  Improvement. — The 
American  Artisan  describes  a  novel  system 
of  boiler  construction  as  follows:  "In  tlie 
proposed  system,  the  ordinary  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  is  divided  transversely  into 
three  (vimpartments.  In  other  words,  it  is 
made  to  constitute  three  boilers,  having 
but  one  furnace  for  theiu  all.  The  forward 
compartment  is  tilled  full  by  the  feed- 
pumj);  the  feed-water  entering  at  its  ex- 
treme front,  and,  circulating  between  suit- 
ably arranged  diaphragms,  at  last  enters 
the  central  compartment.  This  latter  is 
furnished  with  a  steam  dome.  The  rear- 
most compartment  iu  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tire-box  is  also  kept  full  of 
waler,  and  is  so  maintained  by  circulating 
pumps,  which  draw  water  from  the  central 
to  the  rear  compartment,  in  which  latter 
the  pressure  is  considerably  more  than  in 
the  other.  The  rearmost  communicates, 
further,  with  the  central  compartment  by 
a  valve  at  its  ujjper  part.  The  operation  is 
essentially  as  follows; — the  water  in  the 
foremost  compartment  is  heated  by  that 
|)ortion  of  the  boiler-tubes  through  which 
the  gases  i)ass  immediately  previous  to 
their  exit  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  com])aratively  low. 
The  heat  from  the  gases  at  this  part  being 
thus  utilized  to  the  utmost,  the  water  passes 
to  the  central  compartments,  devoted  either 
wholly  or  only  partially  to  making  steam. 
From  this  the  circulating  pumps  force  it  to 
the  rearmost  comjjartmeut,  where  it  is 
heated,  as  just  indicated,  to  a  temperature 
above  that  in  the  central  division  of  the 
boiler,  ebullition  being  prevented  by  the 
complete  filling  of  the  comjiartment  with 
the  water.  Passing  back  through  the  suit- 
ably arranged  valve  into  the  central  com- 
partment, the  lower  temperature  of  the  lat- 
ter causes  a  part  of  the  water  to  Hash  into 
steam,  which  from  the  dome  goes  to  the 
engine,  while  the  water,  reduced  in  tem- 
perature, falls,  and  is  in  due  time  again 
pumped  into  the  rearmost  compartment, 
heated,  and  caused  to  return,  in  the  man- 
ner just  explained,  to  the  central  or  steam- 
generating  compartment." 

Cheome  Steel.— The  editor  of  the  Iron 
Age  has  visited  the  works  of  the  ' '  Chrome 
Steel  Co."  at  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  and  was 
greatly  jjlea-sed  with  everything  connected 
with  the  establishment.  His  description 
we  have  not  space  for;  but  we  give  part  of 
the  concluding  portion  which  refers  to  the 
product:  "The  company  hold  that  their 
steel  is  superior  to  any  tiling  manufactured 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  liack  up 
their  assertion  by  their  willingness  to 
prove  it  under  any  forfeiture.  They  say  that 
it  has  properties  and  advantages  entirely 
its  own,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  tools 
of  all  kinds.  It  can  be  worked  at  a  white 
heat — and  "  can  not  be  injured  by  over 
heating."  It  can  be  welded  to  iron  or  to 
itself,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  weld;  it  can 
be  worked  and  reworked  without  injury; 
and,  they  claim  that,  when  made  into  a 
tool,  it  will  do  at  least  50  i)er  cent,  more 
work  than  any  steel,  not  excepting  the 
highest  priced,  and  be  jjerfeetly  uniform 
in  each  grade,  and  they  so  warrant  it,  with 
this  qualification,  that  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  directions,  which  are  mainly 
that  it  should  be  dipped  at  a  low  red  luiat, 
as  seen  in  the  shade;  that  all  tools  forged 
from  a  large  body  to  a  small  edge  should 
be  allowed  to  cool  off  after  forging,  and  be 
reheated  for  tempering,  and  they  claim 
that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  spoil- 
ed is  by  dipping  it  in  water  or  hardening 
mixtures  when  too  hot.  Smeral  bars  were 
heated  to  almost  a  white  heat  at  our  re- 
quest, then  worked,  reheated  and  reworked, 
tempered,  and  a  specimen  cut  off,  of  most 
beautiful  tine  grain  so  hard  as  to  cut  glass. 
Another  of  the  bars  thus  put  through  the 
white  heat  was  sj)lit,  allowed  to  cool,  then 
heated  again,  hammered  together  without 
flux,  and  a  chisel  forged  out  of  it,  the  edge 
being  on  the  weld,  which  was  tempered  at 
very  low  heat,  ground,  and  then  tried  on 
an  ingot  of  steel,  cutting  oxit  chii)s  to  half 
aninchdeei>,  withoiit  showing  any  mark  of 
bluntuess  or  f  rac-ture  ;we  took  that  cold  chisel 
home  as-a  .sample.  It  shows  the  mark  of 
having  been  sliced  half  way  up  the  handle. 
As  a  test  of  toughness  we  wore  shown  a  '% 
inch  square  bar  twisted  cold  until  it  looked 
like  a  cable,  also  a  turning  lathe  shaving 
forty  to  fifty  feet  long.  Dynamic  tests  of 
this  steel  have  been  made  by  Da\'id  Kirkal- 
dy,  in  London,  also  at  West  Point  foundry, 
which  latter  showed  as  the  highest  strength 
of  12  specimens,  198,910  lbs;  lowest 
strength  of  12  specimens,  1():5,760  lbs.; 
average  of  all  the  specimens,  179,980  lbs. ; 


or  say,  180,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which 
is  one-third  more  than  Percy  gives  as  the 
highest  tensile  strength  attained  in  steel. 
It  is  further  stated  that  run  into  wire  it 
will  tie  into  knots,  and  stand  400  pounds 
more  in  No.  Itj  than  the  wire  used  by  hoop 
skirt  makers;  and  Mr.  Wood  says  tliat  he 
can  make  a  tool  from  it  to  drill  through 
Stubbs'  hardest  file." 


Machine  fob  Piecing  BorLEB  Flues. — 
The  Railroad  Gazelle  describes  the  shops  of 
the  Chicago  and  Altim  K.  K., at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  Among  other  things  noted  is  a 
machine  for  piecing  flues.  We  quote: — 
"An  ordinary  locomotive  tube  has  so  Ht- 
tle  metal  in  it  that  it  will  hold  a  welding 
heat  but  a  short  time.  It  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult for  a  blacksmith  to  strike  fast  enough 
to  effect  a  perfect  weld  before  the  metal  be- 
comes cooled.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  foreman, 
having  experienced  this  difficulty  designed 
a  trip  hammer  to  be  worked  by  hand.  The 
hammer  heatl  and  anvil  each  have  a  half- 
round  die  which  conforms  to  the  shape  of 
the  tube.  The  hammer  helve  is  operated 
l)y  a  ratchet  wheel  with  six  teeth,  and  the 
hammer  is  brought  down  (quickly  bj'  a  steel 
spring.  The  shaft  of  the  ratchet  wheel  and 
crank  has  a  heavy  tiy-wheel  to  overcome 
the  intermittent  motion  of  the  ratchet. 
With  this  machine  a  man  can  strike  two  or 
throe  times  as  fast,  and  with  much  greater 
precision  than  is  possible  by  hand.  The 
blacksmith's  helper  turns  the  crank,  while 
the  foimer  handles  the  tube  to  be  welded. 
The  two  have  pieced  out  150  2-in.  tubes  in 
ten  hours,  and  have  taken  a  whole  set  of 
Hues  out,  pieced  them  up,  and  returned 
them  to  the  engine  in  the  sanu?  day.  After 
they  are  welded  up  they  are  all  tested  by  a 
hydraulic  pump."  Out  of  a  set  of  130  two 
only  were  found  to  be  imperfect." 

More  of  Petboleum  Fuel. — The  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  Jan.  21st  notes  the  experi- 
ence of  (ren.  Blunt  at  his  lime  kiln,  in  the 
use  of  petroleum  as  a  fuel.  The  apparatus 
used  consists  of  a  cylinder,  like  a  small  lo- 
comotive boiler  set  on  end,  with  a  smaller 
cylinder  within  it,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  with  jietroleum.  The  smaller 
cylinder  is  tilled  with  COO  small  copper 
tubes,  and  through  these  the  sui)erheated 
steam  passes,  ijroducing  vajjor  from  the 
oil  that  fills  th»  interstices  between  the 
tubes.  This  vaporized  oil  rises  tlirough  a 
layer  of  prepared  sponge,  and  just  at  the 
point  of  exit  is  mixed  with  superheated 
steam  in  any  required  proportion,  thus  pro- 
ducing hj'tlrocarbon  gas.  This  gas  jjasses 
through  iron  tubes  to  the  point  where  the 
fuel  is  needed  and  is  there  burned.  *  * 
(ien.  Blunt  stattid  that  his  conclusions, 
based  on  resiilts  ol)tained,  were  that  with 
the  expenditure  of  i?25  per  day  for  wood, 
he  could  burn  125  barrels  of  lime.  The 
same  sum  expended  for  oil  would,  with  the 
aid  of  this  machine,  turn  out  from 
250  to  300  barrels  jier  daj-,  and  one  ma- 
chine would  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply 
fuel  for  three  kilns.  The  saving  in  time 
was  so  gi-eat  that  he  could  produce  the 
same  eli'ect  with  oil  in  three  hours, 
starting  with  a  cold  kiln,  that  he  could  in 
twelve  hours  with  wood. 


Steam  Oue  Stamp. — The  Engineer  of 
January  Gtli  describes  a  modification  of  the 
steam  hammer,  lately  constructed  at  Bol- 
ton, Eng. ,  for  the  crushing  of  ores.  The 
boiler  not  being  properly  adajited  to  the 
machine,  it  was  worked,  on  the  trial,  with 
half  steam  only,  and  gave  an  average  of  on- 
ly 100  blows  jier  minute,  instead  of  150,  of 
which  it  is  capable  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding  this  and  other 
drawbacks,  two  tons  of  ore  were  run 
through  in  thirty-six  minutes. 

Cable  Screw  Wire. — The  following  is 
from  the  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  12th:  The  latest 
and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
for  fastening  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes 
is  that  known  as  cable  screw  wire,  wiiich  is 
cut  off  and  driven  into  the  sole  by  means 
of  a  machine  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  wire  is  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  screw, 
instead  of  cutting  the  metal  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary process.  The  machine  is  capable  of  bot- 
toming five  hundred  pairs    of  shoes   daily. 

Wood  Engraving.— Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  not  twenty  professional  wood- 
engravers  in  the  United  States;  there  are 
now  four  hundred.  There  are  thirty-five 
engravers  in  steady  employ  at  Harper's, 
and  sixty-eight  at  Leslie's.  In  1809  eight- 
een thousand  wood-engra^nngs  were  pre- 
l)ared  for  Mr.  Leslie  for  which  $180,000 
were  paid. 


The  Solar  Pyrometer. — London  Engi- 
neering for  Dec.  30,  has  a  description,  by 
Capt.  John  Ericsson,  of  his  instrument  for 
measuring  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  We 
quote  briefly: — "At  first  sight,  it  will  appear 
futile  to  undertake  to  measure  temijerature 
at  a  distance  of  90,000,000  miles;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  has  been 
weighed  by  an  instrument  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  four  leaden  balls  less  than  10  in. 
in  diameter,  the  attempt  cannot  justly  be 
deemed  absurd.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  in  the  celebrated  Cavendi-sh  exper- 
iments, afterwards  repeated  by  Baily  and 
others,  the  weight  of  the  earth — on  which 
the  weight  of  the  sun  is  based — was  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  the  attractive  force  of 
two  sjiheres  of  lead  weighing  ITi  lb.  The 
delicate  nature  of  the  experiment  may  be 
infori-ed  from  the  fact  that  the  ascertained 
attractive  force  was  found  to  be  only  1-4300 
of  a  grain.  The  illustrated  device  by 
means  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
may  be  measured,  involves  no  such  nicety. 
Before  entering  on  a  description  of  the  so- 
lar pyrometer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  the  previous  article  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  law  relating  to  the 
radiant  heat  of  spheres,  is  also  applicable 
to  c^oncave  spherical  surfaces  if  the  sub- 
stances exposed  to  their  radiant  heat  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  curvature.  The 
article  referred  to,  also  asserted  that  the 
temperature  produced  by  the  radiant  heat 
transmitted  by  concave  radiators  of  ecjual 
temperatures,  at  equal  distances,  is  directly 
as  their  areas.*  **  The  princijde  of  my  solar 
pj-rometer  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  compar- 
ing the  temi)erature  produced  by  the  radi- 
ant heat  of  a  concave  spherii'al  radiator  of 
10  in.  diameter,  at  a  di.stance  of  18  in.  from 
its  face,  with  the  temperature  produced  by 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  a  sphere  of  852.- 
5S4  miles  in  diameter — at  a  distanc  eof  91,- 
430,000  miles  from  its  centre.  The  radiant 
heat  in  l)oth  cases  is  transmitted  through 
ether;  in  the  former  to  the  surface  of  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer;  in  the  latter  to  the 
boundary  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
law  which  governs  the  propagation  of  radi- 
ant heat  through  ether,  is  as  absolute  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  whatever  be  the  dis- 
tance; hence  the  pyrometer  under  consid- 
eration ,  in  which  the  ra<liant  heat  is 
profjagated  a  distance  of  18  in.  through 
ether,  is  as  competent  to  determine  the 
temijerature  of  the  sun,  as  the  Cavendish 
leaden  spheres  acting  at  a  distance  of  8.85 
in.  to  determine  his  weight.  *  *  In  the  solar 
pyrometer  we  only  require  a  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  temperature  of  the  radiating 
concave  spherical  surfm-e,  and  of  the  tem- 
perature transmitted  to  its  focus;  together 
with  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance of  that  focus,  and  of  the  area  of  the 
radiating  surface.  These  i)oints  being  de- 
termined with  exactness,  we  may  enter  up- 
on and  carry  out  our  computation  without 
introducing  a  single  correction." 

Itacolumite. — Prof.  Wetherill,  whose 
idea  that  the  flexibility  of  this  curious  rock 
is  due  to  minute  ball  and  socket  joints 
throughout  the  mass  has  been  ojjposed  by 
Prof.  Edwards,  ijublishes  another  note  up- 
on the  subject,  a  part  of  which  we  quote 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  January:  "In  order  to  see  the  joints,  a 
thin  section,  supported  at  one  end  or  at 
both  ends,  may  be  moved  while  under  the 
microscope  with  a  needle  point;  l)y  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  section,  a  part  may 
be  reached  at  which  the  play  of  the  joints 
may  be  perceived.  They  can  also  be  seen 
by  dissecting  a  flexible  piece<<of  the  mineral, 
using  either  a  fragment  or  a  surface  rubbed 
fiat.  The  surface  to  be  examined  is  in- 
verted, tajiped,  and,  as  far  as  j^H'acticalile, 
brushed  free  from  loose  grains.  It  is  then 
examined  under  the  microscope  with  a 
power  of  40  to  60  diameters.  The  attention 
of  the  observer  is  first  attracted  by  the  ir- 
regular pits  or  depressions  formed  by  grains 
of  sand.  By  very  delicate  touches  with  a 
tine  curved  needle  point,  the  surface  may 
be  investigated ;  loose  grains  of  sand  are 
seen  and  removed.  Touching  other  grains 
and  congeries  of  them  delicately  with  the 
needle,  proves  that  some  have  motion  in  a 
cavity  formed  of  grains  of  sand  and  ce- 
mented together.  These  are  dissected  out, 
and  other  movable  groups  are  found. 
Some  have  less  motion  than  others,  and 
some  are  immovable.  By  patient  investi- 
gation of  the  mineral  in  this  way,  the  ob- 
server will  rise  satisfied  that  it  is  made  up 
of  joints  of  the  character  which  I  have  de- 
scribed." 


Ericsson  on  Solar  Temperature.— The 
following  is  from  an  article  by  Capt. 
Ericsson  in  Engineering:  "Our  space  only 
admits  of  an  allusion  to  the  speculations 
and  calculations  which  have  been  jjublished 
of  late  by  certain  savans  relative  to  solar 
temperature.  Among  these  ZoUner's  cal- 
culations may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
singular,  being  based  on  the  height  of 
the  observed  solar  i)rotuberances.  Prac- 
tical men  who  liave  witnessed  the  explo- 
sions in  closed  reverberatory  furnaces, 
which  take  place  when  a  dense  mass  of  in- 
candescent coal  gas,  resting  on  the  fused 
metal,  is  suddenly  ignited  by  theadmisssion 
of  oxygen,  will  probably  attribute  the 
solar  protuberances  to  a  very  different 
cause  from  that  imagined  by  Professor 
Zollner.  They  will  assert  that  the  ob- 
served exjilosions  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
are  quite  possible  without  sending  up  gas 
from  a  depth  of  139  geographical  miles 
through  the  "ausstromungsoffnung,"  sup- 
posed by  the  German  physicist.  The 
reader  may  have  noticed  that  some  of  the 
savans  alluded  to  have  attempted  to  set 
limits  to  solar  temperature  on  chemical 
and  dynamic  grounds,  insisting  that  the 
temperature  of  the  sun  is  under  CO, 000' 
Fahr.  All  such  speculations  are  futile,  in 
view  of  the  fact  which  we  have  established, 
that  a  heated  sph(a-e  subtending  an  angle 
of  only  32',  at  a  distance  of  90,000,000 
miles,  cannot,  unless  raised  to  a  temi)era- 
ture  of  several  millions  of  degrees,  trans- 
mit radiant  heat  sufficiently  intense  to 
cause  an  elevation  of  temperature  84' 
Fahr.  at  the  stated  distance." 


One  Successful  Eclipse  Party. — The 
Boston  Adrerliser  gives  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  dated  Catania,  Sicily,  Dec. 
22d,  and  written  by  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey.  "All  the  success  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  our  party.  Just  be- 
fore the  instant  of  total  obscuration  there 
was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  was  raining 
and  hailing  at  the  time.  This  break  did 
not  extend  a  thou.sand  feet  from  the  place 
where  we  oV)served.  But  it  gave  us  a  su- 
perb view  of  the  corona  and  the  whole  to- 
tality, and  enabled  us  to  establish  very  im- 
portant conclusions.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  there  was  just  enough  haze 
to  deprive  us  of  what  I  am  disposed  to  call 
the  false  corona,  and  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  part  of  our  own  atmosphere.  But  tlu^ 
true  solar  corona  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
solar  atmosphere  extending  about  eight 
thousand  miles  above  the  ordinary  visible 
surface  of  the  sun.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent sources  of  ])roof  of  this  conclusion. 
The  woVk  is  done  successfully." 

Imitation  Volcanoes. — At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Vienna  Geological  Institute,  M. 
von  Hochstetter  exhibited  miniature  volca- 
noes formed  by  sulphur  in  a  soda  manufac- 
tory. Sulphur  melted  in  water  under  a 
steam-pressure  of  two  to  tliree  atmosjiheres 
combines  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
Larger  masses  of  this  melted  sulphur  (one 
to  two  quintals)  were  i)oured  in  convenient- 
ly deep  wooden  vessels.  In  consequence 
of  the  refrigeration,  a  crust  was  soon 
formed  on  the  surface.  In  this  crust  a 
hole  was  kept  oi)en,  through  which,  as 
the  congelation  of  the  sulphur  proceeded, 
periodical  eruptions  "of  melted  sulphur,  to- 
gether witli  exhalations  and  explosions  of 
steam,  were  observed.  After  the  lai)se  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  a  miniature  volcanic 
cone  was  formed,  with  all  the  characters  of 
a  volcano  formed  by  successive  lava  streams. 
Observations  which  can  be  ma<le  during 
this  experiment  are  sufficient  to  explain  and 
to  confirm  many  isu-ts  ol)served  in  real  vol- 
canoes. If  the  artificial  eruption  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  second  hole  matle  in  the  crust, 
the  cone  "becomes  hollow,  and  if  this  hollow 
cone  is  crushed  and  the  eruption  again  caus- 
ed by  closing  the  second  hole,  a  model  is 
fornied  of  a  younger  volcanic  cone  which 
is  surrounded  by  an  outer  barrier, likej\'esu- 
vius  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  If  the  proc- 
ess is  conducted  to  the  end  without  inter- 
ruption, the  result  is  a  massive  cone  with 
a  closed  crater,  which  resembles  perfectly 
the  homogeneous  dome-volcanoes,  as  See- 
bach  calls  them.  These  domes,  or  massive 
cones,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
inner  massive  nuclei  of  perfectly  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  lava,  ashes,  and  tuffs  of 
which  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  Stanislaus  County. 

[Written  for  the  Peess.] 

Modesto. 

Modesto,  in  this  county,  is  situated  on  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Visalia  R.  R.,  20  miles 
from  LathroiJ,  the  junction  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
R. ,  and  about  30  miles  from  Stockton.  The 
first  building  in  this  thriving  little  village 
was  erected  no  longer  ago  than  last  Novem- 
ber (1870),  while  now  there  are  over  150 
buildings,  being  an  average  of  over  one 
per  day  since  the  first  one  was  erected.  It 
contains  one  hotel,  presided  over  by  Jas. 
Cole  Esq.,  a  clever  gentleman,  by  the  by; 
also  4  boarding  houses,  1  restaurant,  6  sa- 
loons, 9  stores,  4  blacksmith  shoi3S,  2  har- 
ness shoi^s,  2  shoemakers,  2  meat  markets, 
1  stove  and  tin  shoj),  3  livery  stables,  and 
other  things  to  correspond.  James  McHen- 
ry  Esq.,  was  the  pioneer  of  this  section. 
He  first  moved  here  in  November  last,  but 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  since  the 
year  1863,  and  has  been  one  of  its  siiper- 
visors.  When  Mr.  McH.  first  moved  to 
this  county,  the  whole  annual  product  of 
the  county  could  have  been  shipped  to  your 
city  \ii>on  a  single  steamer;  now  it  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  cereals.  This 
gentleman  has  shipi^ed  from  here  by  rail- 
road, since  November  last,  over  2,000  head 
of  hogs  (alive),  besides  a  large  number  of 
sheep.  He  owns  personally  aliout  800  acres 
of  beautiful  land,  situated  some  3  miles 
west  from  here,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
grain  this  season. 

This  section,  extending  from  Lathrop 
and  below  in  San  Joaquin  Co. ,  to  this  point, 
and  for  three  miles  above  here  into  Merced 
Co.,  is  one  comj^lete  grain  field,  for  say  50 
miles!  Little  or  no  fencing  has  been  done 
in  this  county;  a  local  law,  forbidding  loose 
animals  running  at  large,  protects  the  grain 
producers. 

Wm.  M.  Hughes  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Hughes  &  Keys,  commission  merchants  of 
this  place,  is  the  iDOssessor  of  some  2,550 
acres  of  fine  land,  situated  some  7  miles 
south-east  from  hero  on  the  line  of  the  S. 
J.  &  V.  R.  R.,  all  of  which  is  in  grain  at 
this  writing.  Eight  miles  east  from  that 
point  he  owns  and  cultivates  1,800  acres 
more.  Six  8-miile  teams  are  now  engaged 
in  running  gang-plows,  (of  the  Matteson 
&  Williamson  moke,  of  Stockton)  upon  this 
tract.  It  is  also  stocked  with  1, GOO  head  of 
tine  sheep.  The  number  of  pounds  of  grain 
shipped  from  this  point  (Modesto) ,  since 
Nov.  1st,  1869,  by  J.  Mitchell,  C.  H.  Hoff- 
man, and  Hughes  &  Keyes,  is  2,580,345. 
If  there  are  good  crops  this  year,  ten  times 
that  amount  will  be  shijjped.  W.  O'Brien 
Esq.,  has  shipped  220,000  lbs.  of  live  mut- 
ton in  the  same  length  of  time.  Ex.  Gov. 
Standford's  private  secretary  has  just  passed 
south,  said  to  be  on  subsidy  questions 
from  Merced,  Fresno  and  Tulare  Go's. 
Stages— New  kind  of  Telegraph. 

Stages,  Z.  &.  H.  Fisher,  of  Stockton,  pro- 
jn-ietors,  at  present  leave  this  point  for 
Snelling,  Plainsburg,  Hornitos,  Bear  Val- 
ley and  Mariposa,  also  for  Visalia,  three 
times  per  week,  but  will  soon  leave  da'ly. 
This  is  a  distributing  jjost  office,  and  the 
labors  upon  its  Post  Master,  Mr.  McEwen, 
are  extensive,  requiring  a  deputy  to  assist 
in  order  to  get  the  mails  ofi"  in  any  reason- 
able season.  His  salary,  which  is  but  $280 
per  annum,  should  be  .^2,000. 

They  have  a  new  method  of  telegraphing 
in  this  section.  It  consists  of  a  lassie  and 
laddie  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  love,  but 
residing  some  5  miles  ajiart.  Lassie  milks 
a  cow  that  feeds  in  the  vicinity  of  laddie's 
house.  Communication  is  had  by  enclos- 
ing a  note  in  the  old  cow's  tail,  which  is  an- 
swered daily.     The  balance  you  can  guess. 

C.  H.  Sisson  &  Co's.  U.  S.  Mail  stages 
leave  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's.  office  daily, 
(Sunday's  excepted),  from  Stockton  for 
Knight's  Ferry,  Chinese  Camp,  Montezu- 
ma, Jamestown,  Sonora,  Shaw's  Flat  and 
Columbia;  also,  .stages  for  Mokelumne  Hill, 
San  Andreas,  Angels,  Vallecito,  and  Mur- 
phy's; also,  stages  for  Telegraph  and  Cop- 
peropolis,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
days, connecting  at  Murjihy's  with  stages 
for  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  daily,  and  at  Chi- 
nese Camp  with  stages  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  via  Coulterville  or  by  the  New  Road 
through  Big  Oak  Flat,  and  Harding's  Mills. 
On  or  about  the  1st  of  March  next,  the 
stages  will  connect  with  the  Stockton  & 
Copperopolis  Railroad,  at  Petersburg,  15 
miles  from  Stockton  for  the  above  men- 
tioned places.  From  Merced  County  in 
my  next.  l.  p.  mc. 


Bound  East — At  Chicago. 

[Written  for  the  Phess,] 

Western  Enterprise. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  company  com- 
menced a  manufacturing  business  here 
(Chicago)  in  a  small  room,  14x20  feet.  By 
careful  attention  to  business  and  to  the 
workmanship  of  the  articles  they  turned 
out,  they  gradually  built  up  a  large  trade, 
and  now,  under  the  name  of  the  North 
Western  Manufacturing  Co. ,  they  occupy  a 
three-story  biiilding,  with  1.54-foot  front, 
and  employ  constantly  400  hands !  I  j)assed 
through  their  very  extensive  works,  where 
everything  is  conducted  in  a  most  system- 
atic manner,  and  saw  an  immense  amount 
of  work  going  on.  Steam  engines,  steam 
pumps,  cranes,  hoisting  machines,  steam 
heating  aj^paratiis,  malleable  iron  castings, 
etc.  They  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  steam  and  gas 
pipe  for  the  last  five  years;  and,  although 
they  have  had  a  strong  eastern  comjietition 


a  cunning  hand  to  execute. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  business  associations  of 
the  country;  for  at  the  east,  no  competing 
railroad  line  can  expect  to  secure  a  large 
passenger  traffic  without  having  these  most 
excellent  cars,  so  popular  are  they  with  the 
traveling  public.  The  main  office  and 
commissary  department  of  the  company  are 
in  Chicago ;  the  mamif actories  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chicago  Office— California  Woods. 

The  offices  here  are  fitted  up  splendidly, 
handsomer  ones  perhajos,  do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Black  walnut  woodwork, 
frescoed  and  panelled  ceilings  and  walls, 
rich  carpets,  magnificent  furniture, — every- 
thing in  the  finest  style  and  most  exquisite 
taste.  One  of  the  rooms  is  a  real  curiosity, 
for  it  is  papered  with  a  material  printed 
from  the  fibres  of  different  woods,  by  some 
process,  and  so  perfectly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  think  that  the  walls  are  not 
veneered  with  the  real  woods.  The  place 
is  well  worth  a  long  trip  to  see. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  company  are  conducted 
in  a  most  thoroughly  systematic  order. 
The  master   sj)irit,  whose  influence  is  visi- 
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to  contend  against,  they  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  vei-y  large  business  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  They  have  been  run- 
ning their  mill  night  and  day  during  the 
past  season,  are  using  daily  over  ten  tons 
of  iron,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  pipe 
produced  therefrom  creates  a  demand  for 
it  not  only  in  the  north,  south  and  west, 
but  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  a 
fact  that  is  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  this  firm. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

In  1831,  a  Professor  Low  was  dismissed 
by  the  Faculty,  from  the  chair  he  held  in  a 
Kentucky  college  because  he  was  insane. 
His  insanity  was  proved,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  associates,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  writ- 
ten and  published  a  pamjjhlet  advocating  a 
national  railway  across  the  continent  from 
one  shore  to  the  other!  In  May,  1869,  only 
38  years  later.  Professor  Low  might  have 
been  justified  in  dismissing  the  other  pro- 
fessors. In  September,  1869,  the  first  rail- 
road car  passed  direct  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  This  was  a  Pullman  Palace 
car,  a  wonderful  and  magnificent  innova- 
tion on  our  roads.  Since  then,  hotel  cars 
have  made  the  trii),each  more  comfortable 
than  the  preceding;  and  improvements  have 
been  added  until  one  wonders  what  is  to 
come  next.  Certainly  Mr.  George  M.  Pull- 
man must  have  a  quick  brain  to  devise,  and 


ble  everywhere,  is  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman, 
from  whom  the  comi^any  gets  its  name. 
Mr.  Pullman,  by  the  way,  awards  to  Cali- 
fornia the  prize  for  sui^eriority  in  wood 
suitable  for  car-building.  He  has  in  his 
office  a  collection  of  sam^jle  woods  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  names  of  which  I  send 
you.  Those  in  italics  are  California  Coast 
woods: 

Oregon  Ash  (very  well  liked),  Abazo 
Veva,  Priinavera,  Ebony,  Aqiiilado,  Coffee 
Wood,  Alaska  Cedar,  Male  Linola,  Female 
Linola,  Cabo  de  Hapho,  Cal.  Beach.,  Red- 
wood, Colorado  Lena,  Tecomate,  Mountain 
Mahogany,  Oregon  Cedar,  Blood  Wood. 
Lanco  Wood,  Lower  Coast  Ebony,  Tiger 
Wood,  Ckilillo,  Campeche,  Lena  Tuerte, 
Temisquito. 

Connected  with  the  offices  is  the  manu- 
factory of  bedding,  mattresses,  etc.,  for  the 
cars.  Sirring  mattresses,  among  other 
things,  are  furnished  here.  The  supply 
rooms  look  like  huge  wholesale  grocery, 
glass  and  hardAvare  establishments.  Every- 
thing is  of  the  best,  the  handsomest  and 
the  neatest. 

The  Cars. 

The  company  is  ready  to  furnish  excur- 
sion parties  with  cars  to  San  Francisco  or 
elsewhere.  For  a  regular  sleeping  car  with 
28  berths,  or  a  drawing  room  car  which  can 
bo  converted  at  night  into  a  sleeping  car 
witli  26  berths,  with  condvictor  and  porter, 
a  charge  is  made  of  ."if  75  daily.     For  a  hotel 


car  with  kitchen  fully  equij^ped  and  a\  ; 
conductor,  cook  and  two  waiters,  the  chargo 
is  $85  daily. 

Everything  in  the  cars  is  most  elegant 
and  comfortable.  Between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  sleeping  cars  are  run  which  are 
lighted  with  gas,  the  arrangements  for  this 
being  perfect.  I  came  on  over  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Omaha  and  on  the  Burlington 
route  to  Chicago  in  the  Pullman  cars,  and 
I  assure  you  that  it  was  grand. 

In  the  dining  cars  more  could  not  be 
wished.  The  choicest  of  food  on  tables 
covered  with  spotless  linen  and  garnished 
with  the  finest  of  silver  services,  the  best  of 
waiters  and,  if  you  can  afford  it,  really  good 
wines,  incline  one  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
appetite  acquired  from  the  bracing  air  of 
mountain  or  jjlain.  I  could  hardly  realize 
that  I  was  the  same  fellow  who  roughed  it 
across  the  plains  in   an   ox-cart,  years  ago. 

But  I  cannot  dilate  longer  on  this  subject 
and  must  conclude  with  my  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  company  for  the  many  kind 
attentions  shown  me. 


Filing  Saws. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Editoe  Peess  : — In  an  old  number  of  the 
Scientific  Peess  aj)peared  an  item  headed 
"How  to  File  a  Saw."  Now,  there  is  one 
little  difficulty  that  I  have  always  encoun- 
tered, that  "How  to  File  a  Saw"  did  not 
enlighten  me  upon, — and  that  is  this: 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  teeth  upon 
one  side  not  only  get  larger  (a  thing  easily 
remedied) ,  but  smaller  in  every  way.  In 
endeavoring  to  file  the  back  side  of  the 
large  tooth  in  a  cross-cut  saw,  the  file  is 
liable  to  over-ride,  so  as  to  damage  the  next 
tooth  forward.  To  prevent  this,  for  a  long 
time  I  was  accustomed  to  hold  my  thumb- 
nail close  to  the  file,  so  that  it  would  stop 
it  whenever  the  tendency  to  over-ride 
carried  the  tool  over  the  top  of  the  tooth; 
but  in  so  doing,  although  the  forward  tooth 
was  protected,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  an 
occasional  sore  thumb ;  until  it  occurred  to 
me  to  substitute  a  soft  piece  of  iron  that 
would  receive  the  file,  if  it  slipped  over, 
and  so  protect  the  small  tooth  from  damage 
and  make  the  tool  do  its  work  upon  the 
large  one.  The  foregoing  hints  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  have  encountered  the  dif- 
ficulty mentioned  in  saw-filing,     f.  m.  s. 

San  Diego  South,  Jan.  22,  1871. 

The  BijUE  Lake  Monster. — "Ink  Stand" 
writes  to  the  Healdsburg  Flag  that  he  ha.s 
actually  seen  this  rather  mythological  in- 
habitant of  the  Blue  Lakes  of  Lake  county, 
and  is  going  to  make  it  a  jjoint  to  ascertain 
just  what  it  is.  We  hope  he  will  succeed. 
He  says:  I  caught  a  glimiDse  of  him  swim- 
ming near  the  opposite  shore,  a  distance  of 
some  400  yards  from  me.  I  stopped  the 
team  to  get  a  good  look  at  him.  I  should 
think  he  would  measure  at  least  twenty  feet 
in  length  and  five  or  six  feet  around  the 
body.  The  Indians  hereabouts  have  the 
superstition  that  a  sight  of  this  monster 
devil  fish,  as  they  call  him,  is  certain  death 
to  them.  They  will  not  fish  in  the  lake  he 
inhabits,  the  upper  Blue  Lake.  I  refused 
to  believe  this  big  fish  story  until  con- 
vinced by  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  I 
find  my  incredulity  gone  but  am  unable  to 
say  what  this  huge  creature  is. 

A  Colorado  Amalgamator. — The  Colo- 
rado Herald  thus  describes  an  amalgamator, 
designed  for  taking  the  flow  from  stamp 
mills  and  by  forcing  it  through  quicksilver 
ensure  the  amalgamation  of  all  free  par- 
ticles of  fine  gold.  The  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine has  two  half  cylinders  somewhat  like 
Hungarian  bowls.  In  these  revolve  very 
slowly  two  fluted  wooden  cylinders.  The 
arms  made  by  these  flutings  force  the  pulp 
through  the  charge  of  quicksilver,  which 
is  placed  in  the  bowls.  No  quicksilver  is 
used  in  the  batteries.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
this  way  all  of  the  pulp  mxist  pass  through 
tlio  quicksilver  and  that  perfect  amalgama- 
tion thereby  ensues.  We  hope  some  one 
will  give  it  a  trial.  It  is  called  the  Eureka 
amalgamator. 

Nevada  Coal. — In  a  few  weeks,  at  most, 
says  the  Elko  Independent,  of  Jan.  28th, 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  whether  Elko 
county  boasts  a  first-class  coal  mine  or  not. 
The  probabilities  are  all  on  one  side,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  bed  is  not  only 
extensive,  but  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
This  will  give  us  another  source  of  wealth 
as  well  as  tilling  the  pockets  of  the  fortu- 
nate owners. 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  AGRICULTURE- 
NO.  2. 

I  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  for  the  Press.] 

It  is  presumed  that  the  early  Greeks  im- 
ported from  Egj-i)t  some  knowledge  of 
scientific!  farming.  While  "we  have  very 
meager  accounts  of  the  exact  state  of  their 
agricultural  knowledge,  yet  we  think  it 
legitimate  to  make  favorable  infei'ences 
from  a  few  historical  facts. 

THEIE  KNOWLEDGE   OF  DRAINAGE. 

The  Lacedemonians,  especially,  under- 
stood and  i)racticed  an  extensive  system  of 
drainage.  This  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  a  <!Ountry  st)  much  engrossed  by  largo 
and  })ermanent  marshes,  as  was  the  region 
lying  around  Bparta — their  ancient  capital. 
This  system  of  drainage  was  carried  on,  no 
less  with  a  view  to  farming  oi)erations,than 
with  an  eye  to  considerations  growing  out 
of  a  ijrudent  sanitary  policy.  In  either  of 
these  directions  we  find  abundant  motives. 
Thorough  drainage  usually  accompanies 
thorough  farming;  and  the  highest  results 
can  be  realized  only  when  the  two  go  to- 
gether. The  soil  around  Sjiarta,  in  its 
natural  state,  would  have  yielded  only  a 
stinted  harvest,  therefore  their  natural  ab- 
horenco  of  dying  by  starvation,  would  sug- 
gest some  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  a 
system  of  ditching.  And  again  they  would 
be  promjjted  to  the  same  policy,  Ijy  an 
equal  abliorcnce  of  dying  from  malarious 
fevers,  which  duplicated  the  motives. 

We  will  here  make  one  incidental  remark 
on  the  necessity  of  drainage,  in  wet  lands. 
Moisture  and  heat  in  certain  proi)oi'tious 
are  indispensable  conditions  to  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  process  of  vegetable  produc- 
tion. An  excess  of  moisture,  however,  is 
injurious,  and  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
whit^h  it  is  fatal  to  almost  all  field  crops. 
Water,  permanently  ditt'used  through  the 
surface  soil  over  large  areas,  bars  the  pos- 
sibility of  favorable  temperature,  because 
the  presence  of  much  water,  under  those 
specified  conditions,  involves  rapid  evapo- 
ration, which  carries  ofi'  tiie  heat,  and  chills 
both  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  below 
the  point  of  healthful  vegetation.  We  will 
recur  to  this  point  in  a  futui-e  paper. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  skilled 
in  drainage  we  make  an  inference  favoral)le 
to  the  state  of  agriculture  among  them. 

THOKOUOH    PLOWING. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  in 
the  habit  of  plowing  their  lands  three  times 
before  seeding,  both  with  oxen  and  otlier 
draught  animals.  This  premise  authorizes 
a  conclusion  favorable  to  their  skill  in  hus- 
bandry. 

Thorough  pulverization  is  a  cardinal 
maxim  with  the  most  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful farmers.  Unbroken  clods  are  bad 
absorbents  of  fertilizing  elements  from  the 
atmos])here — the  chief  source  from  which 
the  soil  derives  volatile  fertilizers.  There- 
fore these  clods  contain  a  less  per  cent,  of 
fertility,  proportionally  to  their  weight, 
than  tlie  fine  soil.  If  one-fourth  of  a  field 
be  not  disintegrated,  whether  the  clods  be 
large  or  small,  it  greatly  diminishes  the 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter  that  ouglit  to 
be  in  the  field;  and  that  small  portion 
which  the  clods  do  obtain,  is  lost  to  the 
plant,  becau.se  it  cannot  be  jjonetrated  by 
innumerable  lateral  rootlets  which  travel 
in  every  direction  in  quest  of  i)lant-food. 
Therefore  no  field  is  well  cultivated  unless 
it  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  without 
perfect  cultivation,  in  this  sense,  it  is  im- 
l)Ossible  to  realize  a  maximum  yield  of  any 
crop.  It  is  unscientific  (i  e)  unreasonable 
to  expect  it. 

THEY    rrSED     FEKTILIZEBS. 

On  historical  evidence  wo  state,  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  Greeks  appreciated  the 
value,  and  were  familiar  witli  the  use  of  va- 
rious manures.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
they  first  learned  the  value  of  manures 
from  Augeas,  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who  at  an  early  period,  imported  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  fertilizers  from 
Egypt.  They  also  understood  the  pro- 
cess of  making  various  composts  which 
were  valuable  for  sustaining,  as  well  as  for 
stimulating  their  thin  and  barren  soils  to  a 
greater  degree  of  fruitfulness. 

These  data,  we  deem  to  be  very  signifi- 
cant in  favor  of  an  advanced  state  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  skill  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks;  and  especially  among  the  Spar- 
tons.      The  Athenians,  however,  had^  liiul 


various  writers  on  agrit-ultural  science,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stands  Xenophon,  the 
warrior  and  historian.  This  fact  indicates 
progress. 

ONE   CArSE  OF  DEPRESSION. 

Tlicre  was  one  feature  in  the  social  or- 
ganization of  Greece  which,  while 
it  retarded  agricultural,  science  and  im- 
Ijrovement,  at  tliesame  time  lowered  the  re 
si)ectal>ility  of  farming,  as  an  industrial 
pursuit.  The  Helots,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  Peninsula, 
having  boon  concpiered  by  tlio  Dorians, 
wore  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  and 
long  held  as  a  servile  and  degraded  i-ace. 
On  these  slaves  mainly  devolved  the 
drudgery  of  cultivating  the  soil.  Farming, 
therefore,  as  an  occupation,  was  distasteful 
to  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  Greek 
nation  proi)er;  as  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tract a  shadi!  of  odium  from  its  long  stand- 
ing association  with  that  degraded  people, 
the  down-trodden  Helots.  On  tliis  account 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Greeks  had  less  of 
jiride,  in  rushing  forward  and  in  perfecting 
this  dejjartment  of  their  industry,  than 
they  might  have  had  under  other  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  no  nation  known  to  history 
which  has  won  gi-eener  laurels,  or  achieved 
greater  triumphs  in  tlie  arts,  than  the 
Greek  nation ;  but  these  triumphs  lie  more 
on  the  side  of  the  ornamental  th.an  on  that 
of  the  useful.  In  artistic  taste  and  skill  in 
l)ainting,  sculpture  and  architectural  con- 
structiveness,  the  Greeks,  generally,  and 
especially  the  Attic  1)ranch,  tuke  the  palm 
from  the  world.  We  have  no  authority, 
however,  for  saying  that  tliey  were  expert 
either  in  machinery  or  the  useful  mechanic 
arts  generally. 

For  the  actual  progress  which  they  made 
in  agriculture,  they  were  doubtless  indebt- 
ed to  a  hard  necessity,  which  forced  them 
to  resort  to  imjjroved  modes  of  tillage,  in 
order  to  extract  their  bread  supplies  from 
a  barren  and  untractable  soil,  under  the 
inrtuences  of  a  climate  not  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  gi'owth  of  cereal  prcjducts. 

We  defer  to  our  next  paper  a  brief  glance 
at  the  state  of  agriculture  among  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Vacaville,  Jan.  25,  1871. 


FAULTS  IN  BUILDING. 

Among  the  most  prominent. we  may  enu- 
merate these  faults  in  planning  and  erect- 
ing houses: 

1.  Cramping  a  house  down  to  the  small- 
est possible  space,  so  as  to  make  more  yard- 
room,  which  will  never  be   used. 

2.  IMaking  no  calculations  as  to  the  size 
of  rooms,  or  the  location  of  furniture. 

3.  Building  chimneys  by  guess  so  that 
one  has  to  have  a  dozen  lengths  of  useless 
stovepipe,  or  else  i>lace  Ms  stove  in  the 
most  inconvenient  location. 

4.  Arranging  windows  and  doors  so 
that  one  opens  against  the  other,  or  in  the 
very  spot  to  be  occupied  by  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  so  placing  tliem  that  no  fresh  air 
can  get  through  the  house,  even  though 
the  whole  should  be  open. 

5.  Providing  no  means  of  ventilating 
rooms,  save  by  open  doors  or  windows; 
hence  all  impure  air  which  is  generated  by 
breathing,  cooking,  fermentation, as  it  is  rar- 
itied,  raises  to  the  toj)  of  tlie  room  and 
there  remains  to  breed  discomfort,  disease 
and  death. 

(5.  Laying  the  floor  directlj'  upon  joists- 
or  at  best,  laying  it  with  culls  full  of  knots 
and  shakes  which  are  but  little  better  than 
nothing,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  fioor 
is  always  cold  and  uncomfortal)le. 

7.  Letting  the  work  out,  as  a  whole, 
trusting  to  the  honesty  of  the  contractor  to 
do  it,  without  having  plans  and  specifica- 
tions properly  drawn,  and  without  having 
any  one  to  oversee,  or  criticise,  or  direct  it. 

The  growing  of  root  crops,  the  feeding 
of  stock,  the  collection  and  applicati<m  of 
manure,  are  subje(!ts  of  such  importance 
that  they  cannot  be  too  often  brought  be- 
fore the  attention  of  our  farmers.  Steam 
culture  is  performing  wonders  in  Great 
Britain  by  deepening  the  soil  and  giving 
the  roots  of  jilants  liberty  to  go  down  and 
extract  the  ingredients  they  require.  The 
same  object  may  be  effected  with  the  ordi- 
n.ary  plow,  in  connection  with  the  sub-soil 
plow.  A  sub-soil  plow-,  following  in  the 
furrow  made  by  the  common  plow  and  soft- 
ening the  sub-soil  to  tlie  depth  of  four  to 
six  inches,  will  break  up  the  hai'di)an  and 
make  the  soil  iiermeable  for  the  roots  of  the 
cereals,  efc. 

Mulberry  Plantations  iNrREASiNO. — 
The  Sacramento   Record  of  Feb.  2d    says. 

There  were  shipped  from  the  nursery  of 
I.  N.  Hoag,  yesterday,  8, .WO  mulberry 
trees  to  Martinez,  (!ontra  (!osta  county. 
Mr.  Hoag  has  shipped  to  that  place,  this 
season,  5,500  mulberry  trees  and  15,000 
cuttings. 


FARMING  IN  SAN  DIEGO. 

[Written  lor  the  Pkisss.) 
GOOD    AND    BAD   PRACTICE. 

Messrs  Editors: — In  almost  every  com- 
munity there  is  found  a  class  of  "do- 
nothings,"  who  either  persist  continuously 
in  doing  nothing  or  i)erform  what  they  do 
accomj)lish  too  late  to  be  of  much  service. 
Now  there  is  a  man  in  my  mind  who  does 
not  reside  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Tia 
Juana  (pronounced  Te  Wana),  and  who 
occupies  as  good  a  bit  of  land  as  can  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  state,  with  almost 
every  natural  advantage  of  soil  and  loca- 
tion. This  man  sat  with  his  hands  folded 
all  last  summer,  doing  nothing  toward  i)re- 
paring  his  land  for  the  seed,  and  when  the 
first  rains  cam'^  there  was  two  months' 
work  to  do  to  get  the  bru.sh  and  roots  out 
of  the  way,  before  anything  could  be  sown. 
In  the  meantime  the  moisture  that  should 
have  been  utilised  hatl  evaporated,  and  his 
grain  will  hardly  sprout  before  the  late 
rains  come;  then,  if  those  ai-e  not  abund- 
ant, which  is  hardly  to  be  calculated  upon, 
his  crop  will  utterly  fail. 

To  otrset  his  case  there  is  another  whose 
whole  160  acres  were  ready,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  seed  when  the  first  rains  fell.  Pres- 
ent ai)pearances  indicate  that  his  crop  will 
be  good;  and  he  will  in  all  human  proba- 
bility get  back  liis  last  season's  losses,  and 
pay  for  his  ranch  at  the  rate  of  §5  ])er  acre, 
while  the  individual  first  mentioned  will 
be  irretrievably  involved  and  lose  his 
ranch. 

There  ai-e  some  people  who  cannot  trust 
providence  at  all.  They  will  sell  the  last 
bit  of  jewelry — an  heir-loom,  may  bo — to 
buy  Moacantile  Library  Lottery  tickets; 
but  will  not  invest  their  time  in  diging  out 
the  roots  and  jjroperly  preijaring  ever  so 
little  ground,  to  utilize  all  the  moisture 
when  it  does  come.  Such  men  ought  to 
go  a  little  hungry  for  the  want  of  the 
grain  that  might  have  boon  produced. 

Now,  if  the  pretended  farmers,  the  would 
be  speculators  and  the  professiomxl  drones 
of  this  county  had  gone  to  work  as  lionest 
])eople  shoulil,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
Railroad  or  some  other  baloon  to  come 
along,  upon  which  to  jump  and  slide  to 
fortune,  without  owing  anything  to  deserve 
it,  the  occasion  would  not  have  occured  to 
record  such  a  depression  in  business  in  this 
section  of  the  state  as  exists  here.  But  to 
return  to  the  plow  and  its  earnest  followers; 
There  has  been  enough  done  here  .already 
to  demonstrate  that  a  grain  crop  is  certain 
here,  in  some  localities  sit  le.ast,  i^rovided 
it  is  planted  iipon  ground  properly  pre- 
pared, and  in  season  to  secure  the  whole 
benefit  of  what  rain  does  fall. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  such  other  products 
of  the  soil  as  it  will  \iny  to  irrigate: — The 
last  season  has  proven  that  grajjes,  after 
the  first  season,  will  stand  a  prolonged 
drouth,  without  artificial  moisture.  There 
are  are  also  certain  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  jiroducing  of  value,  either  in  tim- 
ber, fibre,  forage  or  fruit,  that  are  adajjted 
to  nearly  all  localities,  hereabout.  There 
is  stancling  upon  the  Mesa  lands — two 
thousand  feet  above  the  b.aj- — eucalyptus 
trees  in  thrifty  growth,  that  have  had  no 
artificial  moisture.  But  the  question  aris- 
es, will  it  not  i)ay  to  irrigate?  Now  in 
comparing  trees  of  the  same  .age  that  have 
received  some  irrigation,  and  those  that 
have  boon  entirely  without;  the  latter, 
eighteen  months  old  are  hardly  ton  foet  in 
highth,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground;  while  specimens  of  tlio 
former,  of  the  same  age,  are  now  standing 
in  the  grounds  of  E.  W.  Jlorse,  that  meas- 
ure 10  feet  7  inches  high,  twelve  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  ground,  and  eightand 
a  half  inches  in  circumference  five  feet 
above  the  gi-ound. 

Now,  I  think  that  difference  will  pay  for 
the  irrigation;  and  so  with  many  other 
things,  in  many  instances  depending  upon 
the  highth  the  water  has  to  be  elevated, 
of  course.  But  to  keej)  within  reasonable 
limits — s.ay  one  hundred  feet — there  are 
l)uuq)s  an&  mills  here  elevating  water  to  ir- 
rigate two  acres,  raising  the  water  120  feet; 
l)ump  and  mill  costing  .'p200  and  well,  say 
$20(1  more — altogether  $400  to  prepare  for 
the  irrigation  of  two  acres.  In  m.any  in- 
stances the  cost  need  not  exceed  one  fourth 
of  that  amount.  For  my  part,  although 
rain  is  desirable  as  an  economy;  where  the 
water  is  any  w.ay  accessible,  I  prefer  the  ar- 
tificial moisture,  and  if  I  IukI  my  clioiee, 
would  live  in  the  country  with  barely  rain 
rain  enough  to  mivke   the  grain,  all  other 


things  being  equal,  and  w.ator  artificially, 
everything  else  that  requires  it. 

F.  M.Shaw. 
San  Diego  South,  Jan.  1871. 


THE  PRODUCT  OP  A  SINGLE  WEED. 

A  ijcrson  desiring  to  know  what  would 
be  the  influence  of  a  single  weed  u)Jon  the 
agriculture  of  a  field  or  garden,  selected  a 
I)lant  of  pursl.ano  (pusley  or  i>ursloy  as 
called  by  some),  the  meanest  i)lant,  and 
carefully  countt^d  the  number  of  jhhIs.  It 
was  a  large  sized  plant  from  a  rich  spot  of 
gi'ound.  The  number  of  its  seed  pods  w.as 
4,(>18.  He  then  took  fourteen  of  the  jwds 
— seven  small  ones,  four  medium,  and 
thi-ee  of  the  largest,  and  counted  the  seed 
in  them.  The  result  gave  an  average  of 
ninety  seeds  to  the  pod.  Thus  in  this  sin- 
gle jilant  we  have  the  enormous  number  of 
415,170  seeds.  If  these  were  spri^iul  over  a 
plat  of  grou(»d,  and  should  germinate,  and 
a  man  should  attempt  to  cut  them  with  a 
boe,  and  shouhl  average  six  plants  at  a 
blow,  and  make  thirty  strokes  of  the  hoe 
per  minute,  it  would  take  him  thirtj'-eight 
hours  and  twenty-throe  minutes  to  cut 
them  out.  Or,  if  these  weeds  were  equally 
disseminated  at  the  rate  of  four  to  the 
square  foot,  they  would  cover  two  and  ft. 
third  acres  of  ground.  Again,  allowing 
that  only  one  third  of  these  seeds  germi- 
nate, and  that  the  product  shall  be  only 
one-half  as  rich  iu  seed  as  this  one,  yet 
they  will  i)roduce  the  enormous  number  of 
28,727,528,150  seed — enough  to  cover 
broad  fields  the  third  year  from  one  seed. 
Do  not  these  figtires  show  the  immense  im- 
portance of  cutting  and  destroying  every 
weed  before  if  goes  to  seed  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  weeds  are  fully  as 
prolific  as  this.  It  has  been  known  in 
wet  weather  tc)  grow  and  mature  its  seed 
long  after  it  had  been  entirely  severed 
from  the  root. — Ex. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN. 

The  ground  should  be  entirely  free  from 
stagnant  water.  It  must  be  trench  plowed 
to  the  the  dei)th  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
inches.  A  week  of  hot,  dry  weather  will  l)e 
suflicient  to  dry  up  the  grass  on  a  thin  soil, 
a  whole  month  of  drought  would  fail  to 
destroy  the  verdure.  Tlie  depth,  whatever 
it  may  be,  should  be  uniform,  for  if  it  be 
deeper  in  some  places  than  in  others,  the 
deep  jilaces  will  settle  and  make  the  ground 
uneven.  Unevenness  of  surface  is  of  great 
imjiortance.  I  do  not  mean  level,  for  an 
undulating  surface  is  quite  as  desirable  for 
a  lawn  as  a  level  one,  but  whether  level  or 
undulating  it  must  be  free  from  even  the 
smallest  stones,  as  these  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  mowing  machine. 

Red- top  is  the  best  gi-ass  for  a  lawn, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  will  be  sufficient 
if  the  seed  be  clean  and  and  good,  which  it 
seldom  is.  Some  peo])le  recommend  white 
clover,. say  one-fourth,  to  be  mixed  with 
red-top,  and  this  does  very  well,  Vmt  I  pre- 
fer the  pure  red-top.  Early  in  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  for  seeding  a  lawn.  All 
preparatory  work  shtuild  be  performed  in 
the  fall,  so  that  during  winter  the  ground 
may  settle,  and  any  defects  that  may  bo  de- 
veloped can  be  corre<'ted  before  sowing. 
In  spring,  at  the  fitting  moment,  give  a 
light  plowing,  and  good  harrowing,  i)iek 
off  all  the  stones,  sow  the  seed,  and  give  it 
a  good  rolling,  which  finishes  the  work. — 
Ex. 


Take  Enough  Sleep. — Said  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  fanners   in  this 
Stiite:     "I  do  not  care  to  have  my  men  got  i 
up    before    five    or   half-past   five   in   the  ' 
morning,  and  if  they  go  to  bed  early  and  j 
sleep  soundly  they  will  do  more  work  tlian  [ 
if  they  got  up  at  four   or  half-past   four." 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  eight   hour   law, 
but  nevertheless,  are  inclined  to  think  as  a 
general  rule,  we  work  too  many   liours   on 
the  farm.     The   best   man  we  ever  had  to 
dig  ditches  seldom  worked,  when   digging 
by  the  rod,  more   than   nine  hours  a   day. 
And  it  is  so  by  chojiping  wood  by  theconl, 
the  men   who  accomidish   the   most,  work  : 
the  fewest   hours.      They   bring  all   tlioir 
brain  and  muscle  into   exercise,  and   make  , 
every  blow  tell.     A  slow,  ])lodding  Dutch-  ; 
man  may  turn  a  grindstone  or  fiuining  mill 
better  than  an  enegetic   Yankee,  but   this 
kind  of  work  is  now  mostly  done  by  horse- 
power,  and  the  farmers    need    above    all 
else,   a  clear   ho.ad.   and  with  all   his  t-.v  * 
ulties  of  mind  and  muscle  light  and  active, 
and   under  complete   control.       Much,  of' 
course,  depends  on  tomporaniont ;  but  as  a 
rule,  such  men  need  sound  sleep  and  ])len-  ,• 
ty  of  it.     Let  farmers,  and  especially  farm-  ( 
er's  boys,  have  plenty  to  eat,    nothing  tc , 
"drink,"  and  all  the  sleep  they  can  take. 
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1\EE    C|Il|'|I^E. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PLANTING 
TREES. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Tlio  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
aouts  a  tree,  as  set  for  standards,  on  a  new 
]>rinciple,  aa  adojjted  by  myself.  This 
method  ajji^lies  to  those  soils  and  localities 
which  by  long  continued  heat  and  drouth 
of  summer  become  parched,  hot  and  dry, 
as  most  of  the  valleys,  prairies  and 
agricultural  lands  of  this  state  do;  and 
are  hence  not  as  well  ada])ted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  under  the 
old  established  and  common  jiractice  of 
transi^lanting.  The  advantages  to  be  gain- 
ed by  following  out  this  method,  are  at 
least  four  fold. 

Moisture  is  retained  in  and  around  the 
tree,  three  or  four  times  as  long,  under  the 
same  amount  of  irrigation.  The  land  does 
not  dry  up  on  the  surface,  and  downwards, 
and  thus  jirevents  water  from  entering  and 
settling  immediately  around  the  roots;  six 
times  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  same  sj^ace  of  time,  and  settle  di- 
rectly around  the  roots.  The  heat  of  the 
earth  outside  the  lining  is  checked  from  pen- 
etrating the  earth  inclosed;  and  hence 
tlio  api^lication  of  a  less  quantity  of  water 
A\ill  satisfy  the  plant. 
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The  reader  will  see,  by  the  illustration, 
that  the  tree  stands  in  a  cavity,  the  outer 
l^ortion  of  which  is  supi^lied  with  a  lining 
some  two  or  thi-ee  or  more  inches  in  thick- 
ness, compossed  of  such  materials  as  are 
known  to  be  non-conductors  of  heat,  such 
as  decayed  wood,  leaves,  chips,  jjartially 
decomijosed  saw-dust,  old  straw  from 
stacks,  barnyard  mulch,  constalks,  etc. 

The  soil  should  be  left  dishing  around 
the  tree,  [rather  more  so  than  re^jresented 
by  our  engraver,]  forming  a  basin  for  wa- 
ter, and  a  thick  covering  of  mulch,  com- 
posed of  straw  from  the  manure  heap,  or 
tine  chips,  or  something  similar,  should  be 
spread  over  all,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Irrigating  water  jjasses  through  this  mulch, 
and  soon  reaches  all  the  roots  by  way  of  the 
non-heating  conductive  lining. 

For  common  trees,  holes  are  sunk  in  the 
earth  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth  and 
the  same  in  diameter,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tree  to  be  set,  several 
pails  of  water  should  be  poured  into  the 
space,  where  the  earth  is  removed,  before 
the  tree  is  set,  especially,  if  the  soil  is  dry 
and  many  more  soon  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. If  the  tree  carries  a  heavy  top  it 
should  be  braced  thoroughly,  to  prevent 
any  motion  of  the  roots  during  high  winds. 
In  hot  and  dry  soils,  the  roots  shovild  be 
settled  deep  into  the  earth. 

This  system  of  transplanting  trees,  also 
shrubs  and  vines,  is  peculiar  to  myself; 
if  others  have  practiced  it,  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial  by  farm- 
ers, rural  gardeners  and  horticulturists. 
This  mode  of  ojieration  secures  the  tree 
from  injury  by  protracted  drouths,  and  is 
an  auxiliary  in  collecting  moisture,  and 
retaining  it.  It  also  operates  as  a  cut-ofl' 
to  heat,  and  a  check  to  high  tem2)erature. 

KEMOVING   TREES. 

Having  removed  trees  of  several  tons 
weight  successfully  (including  the  adher- 
ing earth) ;   I  will  first  call  the  reader's  at- 


tention to  this  branch  of  work.  If  less 
carelessness  and  more  time  was  spent  in 
lifting  trees  from  their  natural  beds,  hold- 
ing more  or  less  earth  at  the  junction  of 
the  roots  and  the  saving  of  the  small 
slender  roots,  the  filaments  or  "feeders"  to 
which  the  tree  owes  its  life,  there  would  be 
less  complaint  of  the  ill-success  in  tree 
setting  the  first  and  second  year  after  plant- 
ing. 

When  you  commence  to  raise  the  tree, 
set  the  spade  in,  always  keeping  the  edge 
towards  the  body  of  the  tree  and  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  Sink  well  under  the  roots, 
all  around,  drawing  the  body  downwards 
gradually  and  carefully  loosening  the 
branch  and  brace  roots;  amputate  the  tajj 
root,  saving  as  much  earth  as  you  please  at 
the  junction  of  the  roots.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  the  earth,  heel  in  the 
trees  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  time  of  packing  or  re-set- 
ting. If  a  portion  of  original  earth  is  re- 
maining on  the  tree,  the  growth  is  accelera- 
ted without  stint  the  first  season.  It  is 
better  to  do  this  work  in  cloudy  and  moist 
days.  Thus  treated  the  tree  or  shrub  feels 
no  injury  in  growth  and  fruiting  if  the  re- 
maining directions  are  carried  out. 

The  rays  from  sunlight,  and  drying 
winds  and  frosts  ai-e  injurious  to  the  extent 
of  exjiosure.  The  alburnum  or  saj)  wood 
and  pitch  of  the  evergreen,  dries  and  thick- 
ens in  the  ratio  of  atmospheric  exposiire, 
and  can  never  return  again  to  its  natural 
condition,  or  move  by  capillary  attraction 
as  required  to  sustain  a  healthy  action. 
Therefore  it  is  good  and  indispensable  pol- 
icy to  avoid  the  exposure  of  its  roots  to 
either  frost  or  heat.  The  best  or  a  good 
time  to  remove  these  and  all  kinds  of  trees 
is  as  soon  as  the  sap  starts  and  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  selecting,  if  ijossible, 
cloudy  days. 

PRUNING. 

All  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  properly 
trimmed  before,  or  soon  after  resetting,  by 
loping  off  superfluous  branches  and  head- 
ing in  the  main  branches  and  limbs;  thus 
accelerating  the  growth  and  improving  the 
fruit. 

TREES   SHOULD   BE   FIRMLY   SET. 

The  tree  that  springs  up  from  its  natural 
bed,  grapi^les  the  earth  with  its  numerous 
roots  and  filaments,  (piite  tenaciously.  Its 
strong  hold  sustains  the  towering  oak  for 
ages.  Powerful  winds  and  tempests  are 
met  with  cool  defiance.  These  facts  should 
teach  the  gardner  a  lesson  that  is  often 
overlooked, — transplanting  a  tree  with  a 
heavy  top,  to  secure  the  body  from  sway- 
ing to  and  fro;  for  while  the  tree  is  stiug- 
gling  to  gain  a  foot  hold,  the  tojj  swaying 
this  way  and  that,  makes  a  draft  ui^on  its 
roots  with  the  fulcrum  at  its  base,  so  that 
the  roots  are  in  motion  as  well  an  the 
branches.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should 
remain  quietly  fixed  in  their  new  bed.  This 
may  be  accomi)lished  by  bracing  the 
trunk  at  the  time  of  setting  out.  By  at- 
tending to  this  requisite  we  have  removed 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  would  reach  a 
span  of  nearly  three  feet,  wdth  satisfactory 
results. 

MY   SYSTEM    OF   TRANSPLANTING 

may  be  practiced  in  auy  country  or  cli- 
mate with  success ;  but  it  is  more  esiiecially 
useful  in  the  hot  and  dry  valleys  and  foot 
hills  of  California,  where  the  tree  and  vine 
demands  additional  moisture,  and  a  check, 
or  cut-ofl",  to  the  superabundance  of  heated 
earth. 

This  check  is  furnished  by  the  lining  de- 
scribed, which  forms  a  barrier  from  with- 
out, and  when  the  roots  of  the  tree  are 
thoroughly  irrigated,  moisture  will  con- 
tinue for  a  period  equal  to  five  times  the 
duration  for  which  it  would  be  retained 
where  trees  are  planted  out  under  the  com- 
mon method. 

Solomon  "W.  Jewett. 

Kio  Brano  Ranch,  Kern  Co.,  Jan.  1871. 


Cotton  Lands  Wanted. — A  gentleman 
from  the  Mississippi  is  in  corresj^ondence 
with  Maj.  Means,  of  Stockton,  with  re- 
gard to  securing  a  large  tract  of  iand  in 
this  state,  with  the  view  of  transplanting 
thither  a  colony  of  cotton  planters;  30,000 
or  40,000  acres  are  wanted. 


California  Wines  for  China. —Mr. 
Bigbey  shipped  by  the  last  China  steamer 
23  cases  of  his  wines  to  Shanghai. 


Large  Yield  of  Corn. — A  farmer  on  the 
Bolsas  Rancho,  in  the  Stearns  Grant,  near 
Los  Angeles,  is  said  tb  have  raised  the  past 
season  700  bushels  of  corn  on  five  acres  of 
land,  or  at  the  rate  of   140  bushels  to  the 


THE  SAN    JOSE    BEET    SUGAR    EN- 
TERPRISE. 

Editors  Press: — As  much  interest  is  felt 
among  the  people  as  to  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  in  the  Beet  Sugar  business, 
in  San  Jose.  I  will  give  such  information 
as  I  have  obtained  from  a  short  interview 
with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Tyler  Beach. 

The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  2,000 
shares  of  .^100.00  each,  and  amounts  to 
.'iii200,000.  !^40,000  of  the  stock  has  already 
been  subscribed,  and  outside  parties  stand 
ready  to  take  the  remaining  full  amount; 
but  it  is  the  expressed  desire  of  the  com- 
l^any  to  obtain  the  balance  of  controlling 
interest  among  home  subscribers. 

The  company  feels  the  fullest  confidence 
in  succeeding  in  the  business,  and  is  in 
earnest  in  every  respect.  They  have  not 
yet  purchased  the  necessary  lands,  nor  de- 
cided where  they  will  establish  the  factory ; 
but  is  figuring  for  something  favorable. 
To  rush  up  a  mill  at  once  they  regard  as 
poor  'policy.  Able,  active,  yet  cautious 
men  have  the  management  now,  and  they 
Avill  bring  matters  to  a  focus  in  due  time. 

As  it  is  no  w  too  late  to  obtain  the  necessary 
seed  for  this  season's  crojj  of  beets, they  will 
only  sow  what  will  produce  enough  for  seed 
for  the  crop  of  1872.  The  comj^any  has  for 
this  purpose  already  secured  some  200  ttis. 
which  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ballon  and  Mr.  Settle, 
two  shareholders,  will  cultivate  on  their 
lands.  They  will  al.so  distribute  among  in- 
terested parties  such  packages  of  difl'orent 
varieties  of  sugar  beet  seed,  as  may  be  de- 
sired to  experiment  with. 

This  ajjpears  to  l)e  an  excellent  idea. 
Not  only  can  the  best  soils,  the  best  time 
for  planting,  and  systems  of  cultivation, 
and  the  best  sorts  be  ascertained,  but  the 
farmers  can  also  come  to  some  determina- 
tion as  to  the  price  at  which  they  can  af- 
ford to  raise  beets;  while  the  company 
gain  much  jiractical  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  is  better  to  make  haste  slowly, 
than  to  recklessly  plunge  into  desperate 
chances. 

Before  purchasing  machinery  or  build- 
ing a  mill,  the  comjiany  (Vesire  to  examine 
the  various  methods  of  sugar  making. 
They  think  of  sending  a  gentleman  to  Eu- 
rope to  investigate  the  various  jirocesses 
and  mechanical  devices  now  employed 
there  and  to  decide  upon  the  most  desir- 
alile  and  economical  for  practical  work- 
ing. 

The  company  has  standing  offers  of 
lands,  etc.,  which  are  desirable;  but  they 
prefer  taking  a  little  more  time,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so. 
S.  H.  Herring. 


ORNAMENTAL     AGRICULTURAL 
GROUNDS. 

Editors  Press: — I  am  informed  by  Mr 
Tyler  Beach  that  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Agricultural  Society  are  improving  their 
fine  Fair  Grounds  by  setting  out  some 
lines  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  through 
the  park. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  society  lay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  famous  Alameda, 
about  half  way  between  San  Jose  and  Santa 
Clara.  The  Alameda,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  finest  drives  in  the  state,  and  is 
lined  on  each  side  with  grand  old  willows, 
near  a  hundred  years  old,  that  were  plant- 
ed by  the  old  mission  fathers.  These,  in 
some  jjlaces,  meet  over  head  and  form  a 
comi^lete  shade  to  the  street,  which  sweejjs 
on  in  a  great  curve  through  the  midst  of 
villas  and  fields  and  gardens. 

The  agricultural  grounds  consist  of  76 
acres  of  level  land,  inclosed  with  a  high, 
tight  board  fence.  The  race  track,  cattle 
sheds,  exhibition  grounds,  etc.,  are  here 
conveniently  arranged.  And  now  the 
place  is  to  be  beautified  with  sheltering 
evergreens  and  shady  forest  trees.  Mr. 
John  Rock,  nurseryman,  has  the  contract 
for  planting  over  400  trees,  which  are  to  be 
ari'angcd  in  rows.  In  front  of  the  cattle 
sheds  two  rows  will  be  i)lantcd;  one,  within 
20  feet  of  the  front,  of  locust  and  blue  gum 
trees;  the  other,  80  feet  further,  will  con- 
sist of  sycamores.  South  Carolina  pojilars, 
and  Monterey  cypress. 

Along  the  carriage  way,  leading  from  the 
main  entrance  to  the  mair^  stand,  four  rows 
will   be   planted.     The   central   drive  way 


will  be  70  feet  and  the  side  walks  18  fee 
wide.  The  trees  will  be  planted  20  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  will  comprise  locusts, 
poplars,  eucalyptus  and  cypress  trees,  in- 
terspersed with  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees. 

We  regard  this  move  as  highly  commend- 
able. It  shows  a  true  spirit  of  improve- 
ment that  must  meet  the  approval  of  every 
farmer.  Our  agricultural  societies,  gener- 
ally, should  be  better  supported,  and  be 
better  worth  supporting.  A  study  into  the 
"ways  and  means"  of  conducting  fairs, 
during  my  visit  to  several,  the  past  season, 
has  convinced  me  that  there  is  a  great  need 
of  better  general  management;  and  of 
greater  general  and  individual  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  producers.  To  our  mind 
nothing  speaks  better  for  the  industrial 
condition  of  a  community  than  a  success- 
ful exhibition  of  industrial  productions 
and  of  industrial  jirogress.  There  is  too 
much  attention  given  to  the  horse-racing 
department,  to  the  disgust  of  a  large  class 
of  visitors  and  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
real  advance  of  our  agricultural   interests. 

The  race-horse  must  be  fed  in  stalls, 
while  the  sheep  are  unsheltered,  and  mere- 
ly tolerated  for  policy's  sake.  This  is  no 
insinuation ;  it  is  a  fact,  and  if  something 
better  is  not  produced  at  our  next  year's  ex- 
hibitions than  the  miserable  pens  exposed 
to  the  stifling  dust  of  lordly  steeds,  the  ex- 
hibit of  sheep  will  not  be  very  alarming. 
But  I  would  rather  see  something  to  aj) 
pi-ove  than  to  reprove,  and  hope  and  expect 
to  see  such  an  interest  taken  on  every  hand 
as  will  lead  to,  and  encourage  a  reform  in 
the  matters  complained  of. 

S.  H.  Herring. 


Silk  Culture  in  Napa. — A  correspond- 
ent writing  from  St.  Helena,  says:  "The 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  really  going 
into  the  silk  business  in  good  earnest. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  the  cars  do  not 
bring  down  from  Hoag's  nursery,  near 
Sacramento,  more  or  less  Mulberry  trees. 
P.  H.  Lumner  first  received  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Clark  2,000,  which  they  are  plant- 
ing out  on  their  farms.  J.  McFailin  is 
planting  500,  D.  Cole  500,  and  Dr.  A.  Hess 
1,000,  Mr.  E.  M.  York,  a  tree  dealer  here, 
received  800  the  other  day — ordered  for 
some  of  his  neighbors.  By  trimming  the 
tree  they  all  furnish  more  or  less  cuttings, 
which  are  also  carefully  jilanted.  The  lo- 
cality here  is  believed  to  be  very  favorable 
for  the  business.  Many  others  are  also 
preparing  to  set  out  plantations  before  the 
season  closes.  The  old  system  of  sowing 
the  entire  land  with  wheat  and  barley  is 
giving  way  to  a  more  rational  plan  of  di- 
versified agriculture.  Wine,  silk  and  wool 
are  soon  to  be  among  the  foremost  prod- 
ucts of  this  beatitiful  valley." 

To  Destroy  Gophers,  Etc. — A  subscrib- 
er of  the  Press,  from  Alameda  county,  sug- 
gests the  following  method  of  poisoning 
squirrels  and  gophers: — Take  common  mo- 
lasses and  boil  it;  when  boiling,  mixcoarse 
flour  with  it  until  a  thick  paste  is  formed; 
after  letting  it  partially  cool,  mix  ijhosjjho- 
rus  and  stir  it  rapidly.  Wheat  can  then  be 
coated  with  it,  and  strewn  out  on  the  fields 
or  anywhere  else,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
setting  fields  or  buildings  on  fire.  The 
phosphorus  gets  thoroughly  mixed  and 
forms  no  lumps.  This  j^aste  can  be  kept 
for  a  very  long  time  without  sijoiling.  Our 
iufoi-mant  considers  it  a  very  effective  way 
of  destroying  these  animals. 

A  Good  Accommodation. — The  C.  P.  R. 
R.  has  lately  attached  a  sleejnng  car  to  the 
freight  trains  between  Sacramento  and  Sau 
Francisco,  leaving  each  place  in  the  eve- 
ning. Passengers  report  it  very  satisfac- 
tory as  they  lose  no  time  and  arrive  fresh 
for  business  or  pleasure. 

Heavy  Faruhng. — Salm.  Brannan,  hav- 
ing just  finished  seeding  some  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Calistoga, 
has  trrnsferred  his  working  forces  to  his 
Yuba  river  ranch,  consisting  of  twenty-fivo 
laborers,  forty  horses  and  three  wagon- 
loads  of  plows,  horrows,  etc.  He  intends 
planting  a  large  area  of  land  along  the 
Yuba  this   Spring. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
offered  a  premium  of  $25  for  the  best  one- 
quarter  acre  of  sugar  beets. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  1870. 

[Concludccl  from  page  57.] 

Sheep  Husbandry. 

This  is  another  industry  •well  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  one  that  has  proved 
very  successful  and  profitable  here.  The 
seasons  are  so  mild  and  favorable  that  the 
increase  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ranges  have 
been  generally  so  good  heretofore  that 
flocks  have  not  required  any  additional 
food.  The  wool  has,  as  a  general  thing, 
considerably  more  than  jtaid  all  cxiJonses 
of  keei)ing,  herding  and  shearing  the  flocks, 
■whUe  the  increase  of  sheep,  with  good  care, 
has  averaged  at  least  75  2)er  cent,  jier  an- 
num. Those  who  ten  years  ago  started  in 
the  business  with  a  few  hundred  head  of 
sheep  and  have  remained  in  it,  can  now 
count  their  flocks  by  the  thousand.s  and 
tens  of  thousands.  Of  late  years,  however, 
a  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced by  the  owners  of  large  flocks  to 
secure  sufiicient  pasture  for  them.  The 
ranges  have  been  curtailed  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  lands  for  other  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  owners  of  sheej)  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  seek  other  ranges  or 
hiij  the  land  required  to  support  their 
flocks.  Without  some  precaution  or  ]iro- 
vision  for  an  unfavorable  season  like  that 
of  1863  and  1864,  or  the  forepart  of  the 
present  winter,  the  owners  of  large  flocks 
are  most  'certain  to  meet  with  heavy  losses 
whenever  such  seasons  occur.  Again,  by 
allowing  the  condition  of  the  sheep  to  be- 
come low,  the  staple  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
succeeding  shearing  is  materially  injured. 
These  circumstances  point  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a  different  system  of  sheep 
husbandry.  We  would  sugge.st  the  seed- 
ing down  portions,  at  least,  of  ranges,  to 
alfalfa.  Some  of  which  might  be  used  for 
pasture  during  the  season  when  the  natural 
grasses  are  the  poorest,  and  portions  for 
cntting  hay  to  be  used  when  it  may  be- 
come necessary.  Wo  would  here  also  re- 
peat our  former  recommendations — that 
the  farmers  of  the  State  enter  u])on  the 
practice  of  keeping  small  flocks  of  sheep 
on  their  fanns  in  connection  with  their 
cows,  hogs  and  other  farm  stock.  Thus 
they  will  diversify  and  increase  the  indus- 
tries and  multiply  the  sources  upon  which 
they  depend  for  the  receipts  and  profits  of 
the  farm.  They  may  also  in  this  way  pro- 
vide a  ready  supply  of  meats  for  their  fam- 
ilies at  all  times  without  even  feeling  tlio 
cost.  A  few  acres  of  Chile  clover  set  aside 
as  a  general  stock  pasture  and  a  stack  of 
wheat  straw  will  be  about  all  the  provisions 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  respectable  supply 
of  the  live  stock  for  the  farm. 
Wool. 

While,  for  want  of  reliable  information 
on  the  subject,  we  are  unable  to  state  the 
number  of  sheej)  in  the  State,  or  the  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  we  are  al)le,  from 
commercial  reports  to  give  the  annual  wool 
clip,  and  thus  indirectly  show  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  flocks.  During  the  five  years 
commencing  in  1863  and  ending  with  1868  the 
average  annual  increase  of  our  wool  clip  was 
1,591,342  pounds.  The  clip  of  1868  was 
14,232,057  pounds,  while  that  of  186!)  was 
15,413,970  pounds,  showing  an  increase  in 
that  year  of  only  522,000  ])ounds.  This 
falling  off'  in  increase  was  attributable  to 
scarcity  of  food  on  the  ranges  and  conse- 
quent poor  condition  of  the  sheep.  The 
clip  of  1870  shows  a  larger  increase  than  on 
any  previous  year,  the  clip  of  the  latter 
year  being  21,872,660  i)ounds.  The  value 
of  the  wool  exported  in  the  last  three  years 
is,  respectivelv,  §2,436, .504,  82,370,165 
and  83,655,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
value  of  wool  exported  in  1870  approxi- 
mates to  one-lialf  of  the  value  of  wheat  ex- 
ported in  the  same  year.  It  is  stated  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  in  the  premises 
that  very  fine  blooded  flocks  deteriorate 
rapidly  in  this  State,  and  that  very  fine 
wooled  sheep  are  consequently  not  so  well 
suited  to  our  dry  climate  as  those  of  medi- 
um grades.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  sug- 
gested that  an  infusion  of  blood  of  long- 
wooled  sheep  would  be  an  improvement  to 
most  of  the  flocks  of  the  State. 
Cotton. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
have  been  successfully  made  on  a  small 
scale  in  all  the  valley  portions  of  our  State. 
In  1864  several  parties,  stimulated  by  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Legislature, 
planted  in  some  of  the    southern   counties 


as  high  as  a  hundred  acres  each.  They  all 
labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  want  of 
experience  and  skill  in  the  business,  and 
want  of  good  seed  of  the  varieties  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  V)esides  many  other 
adverse  circumstances  that  always  attend 
the  introduction  of  new  industries  into 
new  countries  on  a  large  scale  without 
projjer  previous  preparation.  The  results 
of  these  large  experiments  were  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  crops  from  the  seed  of  the  varieties 
known  as  the  Petit  gulf  and  Tennessee 
uj)land,  were  moi"e  than  an  average  of 
crojis  from  the  same  variety  grown  in  the 
southern  States.  The  quality  was  pro- 
nounced by  experienced  judges  good. 

Owing  to  the  dilUeulties  of  securing, 
]ireparing  and  marketing  the  cotton,  and 
there  being  no  longer  any  hojje  of  encour- 
ageniRut  by  the  State,  the  cultivation  was 
abandoned.  Exj)firiments  have  been  made 
in  the  Merced  valley  duringthe  past  season, 
however,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  experi- 
ence in  cotton  culture  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  prove  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  nearly  all  of  our  great  river  bot- 
toms are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  success- 
ful and  profitable  i)roseeution  of  this  in- 
dustry. The  average  yield  of  cotton  per 
acre  in  the  Mississippi  river  bottoms  is  200 
l)ounds,  while  by  the  experiment  referred 
to  500  pounds  was  produced  per  acre. 
The  product  was  sent  for  examination  to 
the  Board  of  Cotton  Brokers  of  Mem])liis. 
Tennessee,  and  was  by  them  pronounc^ed 
equal  to  the  best  "Middling  Upland"  of 
the  South,  the  staple  being  finer.  It  has 
been  generally  the  received  opinion  in  the 
South  that  a  good  sujsitly  of  Summer 
rains  was  indisj)ensable  to  the  successful 
production  of  cotton,  but  the  experiments 
made  here  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory  and  seem  to  point  to  its  opposite  as 
more  correct,  that  cotton  produced  without 
summer  rains  is  superior. 

The  Petit  Gulf  seed,  and  varieties  de- 
rived from  it  are  recommended  for  planting 
in  this  country. 

Quite  a  large  breadth  of  land  in  the 
Merced  valley  will  be  planted  to  cotton  the 
coming  spring,  and  we  indulge  strong 
hopes  of  its  satisfactory  success.  Its  general 
cultivation  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
State,  both  to  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.  It  would  furnish  employ- 
ment to  labor  during  those  portions  of  the 
year  when  such  employment  is  now  most 
difficult  to  obtain.  Until  our  industries 
are  so  diversified  and  multiplied  as  to  give 
labor  employment  the  year  round,  Califor- 
nia can  never  come  up  to  a  proper  maxi- 
mum of  prosperity. 

Ramie. 
This  textile  plant  has  been  exijeriment- 
ally  cultivated  by  a  few  individuals  in  the 
State  during  the  past  year.  The  result 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  as  to  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  great  oli- 
staele  to  the  general  cultivation  of  this 
most  valuable  fiber  has  been  the  want  of 
proper  machinery  to  separate  and  ])repare 
it  for  manufacture.  When  tliis  machinery 
shall  be  introduced,  we  have  no  doubt  its 
cultivation  will  become  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  California. 

Forest  Culture. 

In  our  report  to  the  Legislature  a  year 
since,  we  gave  this  subject  a  full  and  care- 
ful consideration.  In  view  of  the  rapid 
consumj)tion  and  destruction  of  timber  on 
this  coast,  and  the  natural  climatic  influ- 
ences operating  against  the  rei^roduction 
of  natural  forests,  we  deem  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance;  that  artificial  forest  cul- 
ture shall  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in 
every  possible  manner.  We  believe  that 
as  a  strictly  financial  operation  the  cultiva- 
tion of  forests  for  timber,  lumber  and  wood 
in  this  State  may  be  made  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  land-owners  to  this  .subject,  the 
Board  last  spring  offered  $.50  for  the  largest 
quantity  of  useful  forest  trees  planted 
during  the  year. 

We  have  now  three  claimants  for  this 
premium,  E.  F.  Aiken  and  Thomas  Ed- 
wards, of  Sacramento  county,  and  James  T. 
Stratton  of  Alameda  county.  Aiken  states 
that  he  has  planted  of  Lombardy  ])oplar 
and  Balm  of  Gileail,  5,000;  multicaulis,  7,- 
500;  morns  alba,  2, .500;  California  black 
walnut,  10,000;  American  white  maple, 
4,000;  American  white  elm,  5,000;  English 
elm,  2,000;  Spanish  chestnut,  400:  Ameri- 
can chestnut,  500.  He  remarks:  The  last 
five  varieties  were  imported  from  the  At- 
lantic States  at  considerable  expense  and 
planted  in  March  last,  and  have  done  so 
well  that  I  have  ordered  several  thousand 
to  set  out  the  coming  season.  The  elm 
and  maple  have  grown  from  four  to  seven 
feet  this  season. 


Edwards  proves  that  he  has  7,000  locust 
trees,  half  one  and  half  two  years  old  since 
they  were  planted  outin  the  form  of  aforest, 
being  some  four  years  old  from  the  seed. 
They  are  planted  in  rows  alternatively 
eight  and  ten  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  Edwards'  trees  are  doing  well. 
He  estimates  the  probable  expense  of  care 
and  cultivation  at  about  .?10  per  year,  and 
remarks  that  in  ten  j'ears  he  expects  to 
have  fence  posts  enough  to  fence  all  his  own 
land  and  some  to  spare  for  his  neighbors. 

Stratton  proves  that  he  has  planted  out 
on  53%  acres  of  land  30,000  blue  gum  (or 
eucahqitus  globulus)  trees  and  3,000  red 
gum  trees.  His  trees  were  ])lanted  in  for- 
est form  during  tlie  last  planting  season, 
and  were  in  August  last  on  an  average  4% 
feet  high.  They  are  planted  eight  feet 
apai't  each  way.  They  were  grown  from 
seed  gathered  in  December,  1868,  from 
trees  belonging  to  Stratton  then  seven 
years  old.  Stratton  estimates  the  cost  at 
about  8150  per  acre  T)efore  any  revenue 
will  have  been  derived  from  them,  which 
he  thinks  will  prol)ably  be  in  about  seven 
years.  The  eucalyptus  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  is  considered  a  very  valua- 
ble forest  tree,  being  used  extensively  for 
liiling,  flooring  and  other  purposes.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  cultivation  of  Artificial  For- 
ests. 

Improvements   in    Stock. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  stock,  both 
horses  and  cattle,  at  the  State  Society 
Fair  the  past  few  years  have  shown  most 
conclusively  that  California  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  portion  of  the  world 
as  a  stock  growing  country.  The  appear- 
ance on  the  Fair  grounds  at  the  last  exhi- 
Viition  for  the  first  time  of  many  sujjerior 
specimens  of  imported  tlioroughbrod 
hor.ses,  cattle  and  sheep  indicates  tluit  our 
people  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  to 
be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animals.  The  imjjrovement  indi- 
cated in  our  California  bred  colts  over  their 
dams  and  sires  and  creditable  performances 
on  the  track  speak  well  for  the  judgment 
and  intelligence  of  our  stock  breeders  and 
give  promise  that  California  may  at  no  dis- 
tant day  present  the  best  turf  record  of  the 
world . 

General  Condition   of  the  State. 

It  was  generally  anticipated  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  llailroad  would  bring 
to  our  shores  a  large  immigration  from  the 
eastern  states,  introduce  among  us  a  large 
additional  circulating  capital,  and  conse- 
quently give  a  general  impulse  to  business 
on  this  coast.  For  reasons  now  generallj' 
understood  and  much  to  be  regretted,  these 
anticipations  have  not  been  realized  to  the 
extent  expected.  On  the  contrary,  our 
merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and 
many  classes  of  our  agriculturists  found 
themselves,  by  this  event,  brought  face  to 
face  in  sharp  competition  witli  the  mer- 
chants, maniifacturers,  mechanics  and  ag- 
riculturists of  the  eastern  states,  not  only 
in  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  but 
in  supi)lying  thousands  of  necessary  arti- 
cles of  consunqjtion,  wear  and  use  to  the 
people  of  the  States  and  territories  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Our  eastern  comj)etitors  had 
the  advantage  of  us  in  many  respects. 
Their  habits  of  living  were  more  frugal  and 
economical;  their  modes  of  business  more 
close  and  cai-eful.  Their  pi-oducts  had 
been  made  by  chea])er  labor.  They  were 
satisfied  with  less  profits.  While  the  money 
with  wliich  all  their  business  operations 
were  carried  and  sustained  was  rated  at  an 
interest  of  but  si.x  and  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  with  which  we  were  oper- 
ating was  rated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
With  such  odds  against  us  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  all  our  industries  would 
feel  the  effects  of  the  contest.  They  did 
feel  it.  Cxeneral  disa23l>ointment  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken  ensued,  and  general 
depression  of  all  kinds  of  business  was  the 
consequence.  The  natiiral  resources  of  the 
State  are  too  gi-eat  and  valuable  to  lie  dor- 
mant. The  determination,  i)erseverance 
and  energy  of  our  people  cannot  be  con- 
quered, and  we  now  see  on  all  sides  evident 
indications  of  change  for  the  better.  Greater 
j)rudence  and  economy  in  life  and  business 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Large  tracts  of 
land,  heretofore  held  at  extravagant  specu- 
lative prices,  are  being  broken  up  into 
small  farms  and  sold  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses at  reas(mable  rates.  A  greater  varie- 
ty and  diversity  of  agricultural  and  me- 
clianical  industries  are  being  introduced. 
A  healthy  commerce  is  growing  up  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  States  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all.  The  suqilus  capital  of 
foreign  coiintries  is  feeling  and  preparing 
its  way  for  safe  and  permanent  investment 
among  us,  and  promises  to  reduce  to  reas- 
onable rat«s  the  interest  on  money.  Rents 
and  labor  are  moderating  their  demands  in 
accord  with  the    general    changes  of  the 


times,  and  the  Board  feel  warranted  in  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  the  State  upon  the 
flattering  jn-ospects  of  substantial  progress 
and  improvement  in  the  immediate  future. 
Permanent  Improvements. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  have 
made  many  valuable  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Society's  property.  In  con- 
nection with  the  county,  whichhas  always 
manifested  the  most  enlightened  li1)erality 
toward  the  Society,  an  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  i)avilion,  which  has  increased 
the  capa<'ity  of  the  Ijuilding  for  exhibition 
puri)oses  one-half.  Other  improvements 
of  an  important  and  ])ermanent  character 
have  also  l)een  made  to  the  building.  At 
the  park,  all  the  stalls  have  been  raised  and 
furnished  with  jjermancnt  roofs  and  doors. 
Over  the  dilferi-nt  gateways  other  than  the 
main  entrance  and  exit  gates,  liave  been 
constructed  comfortable  sleejiing  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  grooms 
and  others  having  the  care  of  valuable 
stock  during  the  Fairs.  Also,  new  and  ap- 
proj)riate  judges',  reporters'  and  visitors' 
stands  have  been  erected,  and  other  valua- 
ble and  necessary  improvements  of  a  per- 
manent character  made.  The  expense  to 
the  Society  for  these  improvements  has 
been  the  sum  of  .86,000. 

Purchase   of   Real   Estate. 

The  northern  half  of  the  inclosed  grounds 
used  by  the  Society  has  heretofore  belong- 
ed to  an  association  known  as  the  Union 
Park  Association.  The  original  cost  of  the 
property  to  the  Association  was  87,200,  di- 
vided into  seventy-two  shares  of  .8100  each. 
By  an  understandin.g  at  the  organization  of 
the  Association,  the  Society  were  to  have 
the  free  use  of  the  ground  for  purj)oses  of 
the  Fair  for  an  indefinite  time,  lint  the 
rents  went  to  the  Assoeiiition.  The  Society 
have  purchased  fifty-two  shares  of  the 
l)ro])erty  at  the  original  cost,  or  85,600,  and 
will,  probably,  be  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
maining sixteen  shares  at  the  same  rate. 
Tlie  south  half  of  the  Park"  grounds  are 
held  Ijy  the  Society  under  a  lease  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  whole 
Park  has  been  rented   for  the  ensuing  year 

for  8 .     The  lessee,  at  his  own  expense, 

to  put  the  whole  place  in  condition  for  the 
Society's  Fair. 

Finances  of  the  Society. 

Balance  in  treasiiry  Jan  30,  1870 $B1 .84 

Unexpended  apprupritttit)D8 2,838.4M) 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 3.'),93'2.r,o 

Cash  assets  for  the  year $3C,879.M 

COKTBA. 

Incidental  expenses $28,428.68 

Permanent  improvements 6,000.00 

Paid  for  real  estate 5,600.00 

Total  expenditures {40,028.68 

Deficit  in  treasurj- {3,149.34 

The  State  owes  the  Society  a  balance  of 
undrawn  appropriations  for  the  .year,  which 
will  soon  be  paid,  of  83,000.  This  will  re- 
duce the  deficit  in  the  treasury  or  the  debt 
of  the  Society  to  8149.24. 

The  Fair  for  1871. 

The  Board  propose,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  make  this 
Fair  a  re.al  exjiosition  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  State.  To  this  end,  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive premium  list  will  be  prepared 
and  i)ublished  at  once,  eml^racing  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  industry  on  the  coast,  and 
olfering  liberal  i^remiums  for  their  exhibi- 
tion. By  personal  corresjjondence,  circu- 
lars and  an  extensive  distribution  of  pre- 
mium lists,  we  propose  to  reach  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  industry  on  the  coast, 
and  endeavor  to  wake  up  in  them  a  renew- 
ed and  earnest  interest  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  general  exhibition  of 
samples  of  their  products  at  the  coming 
Fair.  We  propose  also  to  secure  the  serv- 
ice of  a  reliable  and  competent  jierson  to 
visit  in  behalf  of  and  as  a  representative  of 
the  Board  every  important  locality  in  the 
State,  for  the  double  j)urpose  of  enlisting 
the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  people  in 
behalf  of  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and 
collecting  valuable  facts  and  statistics  of 
our  industries  and  resources  for  publica- 
tion and  general  distribution  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  furtlierance  of  these  ob- 
jects we  shall  endeavor  to  establish  a  per- 
fect good  understanding  between  the  State 
Society  and  each  of  the  District  and  Coun- 
ty Societies  now  organized  in  regard  to  the 
times  of  the  exhibitions  of  each,  and  to 
form  some  general  jilan  by  whit^h  each  of 
such  societies  may  be  rejiresented  by  the 
products  of  the  industries  emliraced  in 
their  district  at  the  general  exhibition  of 
the  State  Society.  To  secure  the  success 
of  this  plan  wo  hope  to  induce  the  organi- 
zation of  industrial  societies  embracing 
every  county  in  the  State.  With  such  a 
system  of  societies,  organized  for  such  pur- 
poses and  directed  with  an  honest  purjioso 
for  their  accomplishment,  it  is  believed 
that  the  labor,  skill  and  capital  of  oar  peo- 
ple can  be  rendered  much  more  jiroductive, 
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and  the  resoiirces  of  our  State  miich  more 
rapidly,  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped. Towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  and  plans  of  the  Board  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  State  is  most  respectfully  and  cordially 
solicited. 

January  27th,  1871. 

Charles  F.  Eeed,  President. 

RoBEKT  Beck,  Secretary. 

Mount  Rainier  Firing  Up. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that, 
in  the  graphic  account  published  by  us  of 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Rainier,  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Van  Trump,  in  August  last,  it 
was  stated  that  they  slept  near  the  summit 
on  a  sheltered  spot  which  was  warmed  by 
the  fires  of  a  nearly  extinct  crater,  and  they 
saw  steam  issuing  from  the  crevices  in  the 
recks.  However  incredulous  others  may 
have  been  of  the  existence  of  smouldering 
fires  in  the  mountain,  these  gentlemen  saw 
enough  to  remove  any  doubt  foom  their 
minds. 

Since  winter  set  in,  with  its  rains  on  the 
l^lains  and  its  snows  on  the  mountains, 
people  living  within  daily  view  of  Mount 
Rainer  have  observed  strange  and  unusual 
sights  on  its  rugged  sides.  One  day  it  is 
seen  covered,  apparently  at  great  depth, 
with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  base;  the 
next  day  not  a  vestige  of  snow  is  visible. 
And  so  it  is  alternately  white  and  gray  from 
day  to  day;  while  some  persons  allege  that 
they  can  i^lainly  see  smoke  and  steam 
ascend  from  the  mountain.  None  who  have 
witnessed  these  sights  doubt  the  existence 
of  fires  in  the  mountain,  to  the  heat  of 
which  they  attribute  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  snows.  In  support  of  this  be- 
lief it  is  further  stated  that  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  vicinity,  the  Puyallup  among 
others,  have  for  some  weeks  been  much 
higher  than  usual. 

From  all  the  signs  it  would  appear  that 
old  Rainier  is  firing  iip  for  a  grand  pyro- 
technic display.  In  former  years,  at  this 
season,  the  mountain  was  clad  in  snow  from 
the  foothills  to  the  summit,  without  a  rent 
appearing  in  the  raiment  for  months  togeth- 
er. Only  in  summer,  under  the  rays  of  a 
warm  sun,  was  the  snow  jiartially  melted, 
exposing  small  ijortions  of  its  naked  sides 
to  the  beholder.  Should  the  fires  continue 
to  increase  in  intensity,  it  cannot  be  long- 
before  they  will  break  through  the  crust 
which  now  confines  them,  and  issue  forth 
in  flames  and  ashes  and  molten  lava.  What 
a  grand  si^ectacle  that  will  be  !  If  this  ex- 
hibition comes  off  according  to  promise, 
we  shall  have  another  attraction  to  add  to 
the  many  which  now  inspire  with  awe  and 
wonder  the  tourist  who  comes  to  see  sights 
in  Washington  Territory. — Olympia  Tri- 
bune. 


July  4,  1876. 

Hon.  John  Bigelow  has  written  a  letter 
with  regard  to  taking  steps  for  an  appro- 
])riate  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendence.  He 
proposes  that  preparations  should  be  com- 
menced at  once,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
give  an  adequate  exj)ression  of  our  jjatriot- 
ism.  The  celebration  should  be  national 
and  universal,  and  the  jjarticipation  of  for- 
eign countries  might  be  invited  to  some 
extent.  As  a  commencement  he  makes 
several  suggestions:  The  completion  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  of  the  Capitol 
buildings,  and,  as  far  as  jjossible,  of  pro- 
jected railway,  telegrap)hic  and  other  i^ub- 
lic  works  throughout  the  country;  the  res- 
toration of  the  gold  standard  of  values;  re 
duction  of  the  national  indebtedness;  mak'^ 
ing  geological  surveys  in  states  which  ye 
lack  them ;  taking  an  extra  Federal  census 
in  187-5.  .  These  may  or  may  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  celebration. 

He  also  proposes  for  consideration  sev- 
eral ways  of  celebrating  the  day:  coining  a 
complete  set  of  gold  or  silver  current  coins 
with  appropriate  devices;  a  poem  from  an 
eminent  poet;  memorials  from  every  art, 
sliowing  the  degree  of  excellence  attained 
therein;  inviting  foreign  nations  to  par- 
ticipate ;  an  American  Congress  for  settling 
many  grave  international  questions;  prepa- 
ration of  a  series  of  histories  by  which  to 
measure  the  jjroduct  and  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  the  U.  S.  for  the  expiring  cen- 
tury; founding  a  national  museum. 

The  suggestions  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Some  may  api>ear  at  first  a  little  vis- 
ionary, but  then  there  is  no  limit  to  i)ossi- 
bilities,  apparently,  in  our  country.  The 
idea  is  certainly  excellent  of  commencing 
immediately  to  prepare  for  a  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  most  memorable  anniversary 
in  our  history. 


t?OPULAR 


ECTURES. 


Vaporization    and    Elastic    Force    of 
Steam. 

[Prof.  John  LeConte  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reported 
exijressly  for  the  Pkess.] 

Steam  Undrr  Pressure. 

Lect.  IV.  Feb.  4.  I  have  before  treated, 
said  the  lecturer,  of  the  laws  of  the  elastic  force 
of  vapor  below  the  boiling  point,  and  of  boiUng 
under  the  ordinary  jsressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  laws  under  pressure 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosi^here.  When  a 
liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  its  volume  is 
very  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  has  a  volume  of  1,698  cubic  feet 
when  converted  into  steam.  This  occurs  under 
the  ortUnary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and, 
with  this  condition,  steam  (not  in  contact  with 
water) ,  or  any  vapor,  if  subjected  to  further  in- 
crease of  heat,  takes  a  corresponding  increase 
of  volume. 

If,  however,  we  heat  the  vapor  in  the  presence 
of  the  liquid,  which  we  can  do  by  heating  it  in 
a  closed  vessel,  the  elastic  force  increases  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  temperature.  This  has 
two  causes : — the  vapor  grows  hot  and  strives  to 
increase  in  volume,  and  fresh  vapor  is  continu- 
ally formed.  Now  this  matter  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  practical  use  of  steam,  and 
therefore  is  very  important   from   a   practica 


point  of  view.  So  important  is  it  that  govern, 
ments  have  engaged  scientific  men  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  have  provided  means  for  more 
extended  research  than  would  be  possible  for 
private  parties,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tions of  increase  of  temperature  and  elastic 
force  (or  pressure)  of  vapors. 

The  first  extensive  and  accurate  experiments 
were  commenced  by  Arago  and  Duloug,  in  1829, 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  Academy.  These 
were  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  up  to  the  highest  pressure  which  can 
occur  in  practical  life.  T^jey  used  an  apparatus 
somewhat  like  this  which  we  have  here  [and 
which  is  shown,  in  vertical  section,  in  the  ac- 
companying cut]. 

Experiments. 

We  have  here  a  closed  vessel,  A,  of  metal,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  placed  mercury,  B, 
and  above  this  is  water,  C.  On  heating  this  by 
a  lamp  or  fire  below,  at  H,  steam  is  formed,  at 
D,  which  presses  on  the  water  and,  through 
this,  on  the  mercury.  If  we  insert  the  bulb  of 
a  thei-mometer,  F,  into  the  steam,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  temperature  at  all  times,  and  if  we  in- 
sert into  the  vessel  a  glass  tube,  E,  whose  lower, 
open  end  extends  into  the  mercury,  we  cau  also 
determine  the  pressure  of  the  steam  by  the 
bight  to  which  the  mercury  will  be  forced  to 
rise  in  this  tube,  G  is  a  stop-cock  or  safety- 
valve,  for  allowing  the  escape  of  steam  when 
the  pressiu-e  gets  too  great  for  safety. 

The  inherent  trouble  in  this  experiment  is, 
that  the  temperature  and  pressiu-e  both  alter 
each  minute,  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
make  exact  observations.  On  this  account,  and 
to  remedy  one  or  two  other  errors,  Regnault 
commenced,  in  1841,  a  series  of  experiments 
which  are  still  continued,  unless  the  present 
war  has  put  a  stop  to  them.  His  work  was  done 
with  the  very  greatest  skill  and  accuracy. 
Arago  and  Dulong  carried  their  researches  up  to 
a  pressure  of  24,  and  Regnault  up  to  a  pressure 
of  27  atmospheres,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
in  practice  without  great  danger. 

These  experiments  give  the  relation  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature.  [The  lecturer  showed 
tables  found  by  experiment.]  Above  these 
pressures,  we  can  only  reckon  by  formuhe  de- 
duced from  the  results  obtained  below  them; 
but  no  formulic  (although  we  have  over  50)  can 
be  said  to  be  exact. 

The  tables  show  why  it  is  so  dangerous  to  use 
steam  at  very  high  pressures.  The  danger 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  mere  extent  of  the 
pressure,  for  we  can  make  our  vessels  very 
strong,  as  from  the  fact  that  a  slight  variation 
of  the  temperature  (which  always  varies  in 
practice)  at  these  high  points  causes  a  very 
great  varkdlon  in  the  pressure. 

As  a  vapor  must  have  the  same  elastic  force 
in  all  spaces  which  connect  with  one  another, 
and  as  this  force  cannot  be  so  great  in  the  cold- 


er places  as  in  the  warmer,  if  we  connect  a 
number  of  vessels,  tilled  with  vapor,  but  some 
colder  than  the  others,  we  find  that  the  vapor 
in  all  takes  the  elastic  force  of  the  colder  ves- 
sels. Watt's  condenser  is  constructed  on  this 
principle. 

The  Most  Econmical  Boiling  Point. 
We  have  seen  that  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  pressure  on  a  liquid  we  can  make  it  boil 
at  almost  any  desired  point.  The  question  is 
then  natural :  Is  it  more  economical  to  generate 
steam  in  practice  at  a  high  or  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ?  Watt  was  perhaps  the  first  to  investigate 
this  subject,  and  he  concluded  that  it  made  no 
difference.  He  found  by  experiment,  if  the 
boiling  point  is  100°,  to  heat  one  cubic  foot  of 
water  from  32°  to  this  point  takes  (100—32=) 
68°  of  (sensible)  heat,  and  to  evaporate  it  takes 
1062"  of  (latent)  heat;  total  required  to  heat 
and  evaporate,  68  -I- 1062=1130°.  To  heat  from 
32"  to  212"  and  evaporate,  takes  180"  sensible 
heat  and  960"  latent  heat;  total,  180-1-9.50= 
1130".  To  heat  from  32"  to  250"  and  evaporate 
takes  218"  sensible  heat,  912"  latent  heat;  total, 
218 -f  912=1130".  The  sensible  heat  is  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  water  to  the  point  desired, 
the  latent  heat  is  the  heat  required  to  change  a 
certain  amount  of  fluid  into  vajjor.  We  have 
seen  that,  no  matter  how  much  heat  you  apply 
to  water  (in  the  air),  you  cannot  get  the  ther- 
mometer to  rise  above  the  boiling  point.  This 
excess  of  heat  is  not  lost,  but  is  absorbed  by  the 
water  in  changing  into  steam,  and  is  called 
latent,  because  it  disappears  for  the  sense  of 
feeling  or  the  thermometer.  [That  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed when  a  fluid  evaporates  can  easily  be 
made  perceptible  to  the  senses.  If  a  person 
pours  a  little  alcohol  or  other  volatile  liquid  on 
the  hand,  he  finds  that  the  hand  feels  cold,  for 
from  it  has  been  taken  the  warmth  necessary  to 
vajjorize  the  liquid.] 

Southern,  a  Scotchman,  experimented  and 
concluded  that  the  latent  heat  was  the  same  for 
all  temperatures.  Regnaidt's  most  careful  ob- 
servations show  that  both  Watt  and  Southern 
were  wrong,  but  that  Watt  was  nearer  the  truth 
than  Southern — was  not  very  far  out  of  the  way 
in  fact. 

Persons  acting  on  the  idea  that  they  covild 
economize  fuel  by  lowering  the  boiling  jjoint, 
introduced  vacuum  pans  into  sugar  manufac- 
ture. They,  of  course,  effected  no  economy  of 
fuel;  but,  it  may  be  remarked,  they  found  an 
unexpected  gain, — an  increased  production  of 
sugar,  because  a  smaller  amount  is  changed 
into  molasses. 

Uses  of  Steam — A  "Horse  Power." 
The  uses  of  steam  are  two-fold :  as  a  heating 
agent  and  as  a  mechanical  agent.  As  a  heating 
agent  it  is  very  valuable,  bet^ause  it  can  be  so 
easily  foi-ced  to  any  desired  point,  and  because 
it  has  so  large  an  amount  of  latent  heat  which  it 
can  be  easily  made  to  give  up  (by  condensation) 
wherever  it  is  reqiured.  As  a  mechanical  agent 
its  value  is  well  known  to  all;  it  can  be  made  to 
exert  its  tremendous  elastic  force  one  moment 
and  then  to  stop,  and  thus  can  easily  be  utihzed 
to  perform  work. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  by  practical  engine 
constructors  that  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour  is  ecpial  to  one  horse 
power;  that,  for  instance,  a  100-horse  power  en- 
gine should  be  constnicted  so  as  to  evaporate 
100  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hom-.  We  can  cal- 
culate this  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  had  a  very  long  tube,  placed  ver- 
tically and  one  foot  square.  At  the  bottom  we 
piit  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  There  is  a  pressm-e 
on  this  water, — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
vs'hich  is  equal  to  14.69  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Therefore  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  (1  square  foot)  is  equal  to  14.69  X  HI 
or  2,116  lbs. 

Now  if  we  change  this  water  into  steam,  it 
■will  take  wp  a  space,  as  before  said,  of  1,698 
cubic  feet.  But  to  do  this  it  will  have  to  raise 
this  column  of  air,  which  weighs  2,116  lbs.,  \x\> 
1,698  feet.  This  requires  a  pressure  of  2,116  X 
1,698  or  3,589,200  foot  pounds.  We  call  a  horse 
po-sver  equal  to  1,980,000  foot  pounds.  Therefore 
the  force  of  our  steam  equals  3,589,200  -^  1,980,- 
UOO  or  1.81  horse  power.  Biit  in  practice  we  get 
only  about  six-tenths  of  the  theoretical  amount 
of  -n-ork,  and  1-81X0.6^1.08  horsepower, 
which  is  quite  near  the  amount  stated. 
The  Most  Economical  Liquid— Distillation — Heat. 
If  we  experiment  \^'ith  liqtiids,  we  find  that 
many  of  them  reqiure  less  heat  to  evaporate  a 
given  amount  than  is  the  case  with  water. 
Woidd  it,  then,  be  not  more  economical  to  use 
them  than  it  would  to  employ  steam?  Now  the 
economy  varies  not  only  (inversely)  as  the 
total  (sensible  and  latent)  heat,  but  also  direct- 
ly as  the  volume  of  vapor  generated.  With 
many  of  these  the  volume  is  less,  and  when  we 
consider  that  water  is  exceechngly  cheap,  we 
find  that  probably  no  other  liquid  -will  be 
substituted  for  it  in  practice,  especially  as  many 
other  substances  exert  a  chemical  action  on  the 
vessels  which  are  used. 

The  process  of  distillation  consists  merely  of 
successive  vaporizations  and  subsequent  con- 
densations of  a  liquid.  The  object  of  distilla- 
tion are:  1.  To  separate  li(piids  from  the  solid 
mechauicaUy  mixed  with  them,  as  to  purify 
water  from' dirt.  2.  To  separate  liqtuds  from 
(non-volatile)  salts.  3-  To  separate  liquids,  of 
unequal  degrees  of  volatility,  as  alcohol  and 
water.  In  this  last  case,  several  distillations 
are  necessary,  some  water  but  more  alcohol  go- 
ing over  each  time.  We  can  thus  get  our  alcohol 
nearly  pure,  with  only  5  per  cent,  of  water, 
but  to  get  it  absolutely  piu:e  is  impossible  by 
distillation.  For  this  we  must  resort  to  chem- 
istry. 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat.    The  older 


one  was  that  heat*was  a  substance  in  bodies,  a 
fluid  surrounding  the  molecules.  But  to  ac- 
count for  the  heat  generated  by  friction  puzzled 
the  upholders  of  the  theory.  Count  Rumford 
made  water  boil  by  boring  out  a  cannon  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
melted  two  pieces  of  ice,  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether, in  a  vacuum  at  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  later  theory,  which  is  far 
more  satisfactory,  regards  heat  as  the  motion  of 
the  particles  or  atoms  of  bodies.  When,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  we  rub  two  bodies  to- 
gether, the  motion  of  the  mass  is  retarded,  but 
motion  is  imjiarted  to  the  molecules,  and  thus 
heat  is  generated.  This  hjqjothesis  seems  to  ex- 
plain ail  other  phenomena  of  heat. 


Tne  "Novelty"  Lantern. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
sufficiently  well  the  consti  notion  of  a  claim- 
ant for  i^opular  favor.  It  is  so  simple  that 
a  detailed  description  is  not  necessary. 
But  the  shaj^e  of  the  chimney  may  be  re- 
marked on.  Instead  of  a  round  or  pear- 
shaped  globe,  an  ordinary  straight  lamp- 
chimney  is  used,  which  can  be  iirocured  at 


any  country  store  for  about  fifteen  cents. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
contrivance  which  will  be  easily  appre- 
ciated; for  while  the  breakage  of  the  glass 
renders  the  common  lantern  useless,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  "novelty."  The 
chimney  is  secured  against  all  ordinary  ac- 
cidents, and  can  easily  be  replaced  should 
it  happen  to  get  broken. 

The  lantern  is  said  to  give  an  excellent 
light,  not  to  smoke  the  chimney,  and  to  be 
particularly  good  in  respect  to  not  getting 
out  of  order.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
house  lamp  or  an  out-door  lantern,  not  be- 
ing affected  by  wind  or  motion.  A  patent 
has  been  granted  for  it  to  Mr.  A.  Withmar, 
of  St.  Louis.  Any  enquiries  with  regard 
to  it  may  be  addressed  to  A.  Withmar  or  to 
the  Withmar  Glass  and  Queensware  Co., 
113  North  Main  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Staeting  Newspapebs. — One  peculiarity 
of  our  American  people,  and  an  encourag- 
ing one,  is  the  eagerness  which  they  sho-w 
for  starting  a  newspaper  at  a  new  place. 
The  rapid  growth  of  new  settlements  once 
astonished  the  outside  world,  but  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  it  now.  But 
this  feature  of  commencing  a  jjaper  as  soon 
as  a  town  is  founded,  is  now  getting  to  be 
a  common  one,  and  to  it  we  are  indebted 
for  the  diffusion  of  a  wide-spread  intelli- 
gence among  the  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try. The  excellent  character  and  ability 
of  many  of  the  journals  is  really  surprising; 
a  "country  i)aper"  is  by  no  means  of  neces- 
sity a  dull,  stupid  sheet,  but  in  our  inte- 
rior exchanges  we  often  find  matter  which 
excels  much  in  our  "  enterprising "  city 
journals.  We  see  it  stated,  by  the  way,  that 
Kalama.a  town  just  founded  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
is  to  have  its  paper.  This  is  coming  pretty 
near  to  reading  before  one  is  fairly  born. 
The  phenomenon  can  hardly  be  witnessed 
outside  of  the  United  States. 


Coal  Mine  Monopoly. — The  BaUelin 
states  that  it  has  ample  evidence  of  the  op- 
erations of  certain  capitalists  here  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Mount  Diablo,  the  Bellingham 
Bay  and  all  but  the  chief  coal  mine  at  Coos 
Bay  arc  now  within  the  control  of  these 
parties.  The  pajjer  gives  items  with  regard 
to  their  failure  to  secure  the  last-named 
mine. 
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SAN    FRANCiSCO: 

Saturday,  February  ii,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

Our  new  short-horn  cattle  arc  getting  along 
finely,  and  '  Dairpnaicl "  has  taken  ui)on  her- 
self to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  our  farm  to 
greet  our  visitors,  while  she  apparently  turns 
away  in  displeasure  from  the  sheeji  engaged  in 
a  Novel  Farming  operation.  We  leave  her  to 
her  meditations,  sweetened  in  hope  by  the  Crop 
Prospects,  and  look  over  our  library  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Scientific  Progress  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  times.  We  read  notes  of  Travel  in 
Stanislaus  County,  take  a  glance  at  Chicago,  and, 
perchance,  try  a  hand  at  tiling  Saws.  Then  we 
listen  to  Dr.  Thomas  who  dwells,  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  on  Ancient  Agriculture,  glance 
through  the  powerful  telescope  of  the  Prkss,  at 
Farming  ojierations  in  San  Diego,  and  calculate 
the  enormous  possible  Productof  a  single  Weed. 

Walking  across  the  Lawn,  we  visit  the  grove 
and  see  a  new  method  of  Tree  Culture,  -^rith  an 
example  of  Ornamenting  Agricultural  Grounds. 
We  take  a  little  taste  of  Beet  Sugar,  to  sweet- 
our  path  of  life.  Then  we  finish  the  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  consider  how  to 
celebrate  July  4th,  1876,  peep  at  Mt.  Rainier 
Firing  up,  and  immediately  consider  the  laws  of 
Steam  Under  Pressure,  under  the  light  of  the 
"  Novelty"  Lantern. 

Hard  Times  and  High  Prices, — these  eflfectus 
all.  We  talk  of  them  on  our  way  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Gardens,  which  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Summer  Fallowing  is  what  we  want  in  Califor- 
nia. Our  headman  thinks  he  can  employ  Fel- 
ton's  Plow  with  advantage;  it  is  close  to  where 
Mr.  Perkins  is  standing,  talking  about  the  Sher- 
man Island  operations. 

Nowhere  is  it  truer  than  in  the  Home  Circle, 
that  A  Soft  Answer  Turneth  Away  Wrath.  Trj- 
it  and  see  if  you  don't  find  it  phsasanter  Around 
the  Hearth.  Then  refresh  yourself  with  the 
varied  miscellany  of  onr  Household  Reading. 

The  subject  of  Land  Matters  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  after  an  excellent  discussion.  Not«s 
of  Travel  come  to  us  from  Monterey.  The  San- 
ta Cruz  Farmers'  Club,  excellent  society,  finds 
its  place  with  us  this  week,  the  last  but  not 
the  least. 


A  Prosperous  Society. — Tlie  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society  owns  70 
acres  of  land  which  is  rated  at  §100  an 
acre,  and  still  increasing  in  value.  A 
correspondent  in  this  issue  of  the  Press 
furnishes  some  interesting  information  with 
regard  to  the  i^roiiosed  ornamentation  of 
these  grounds. 

Fuel  Saving. — Mr.  Bryant,  of  Davis 
street,  recently  called  our  attention  to  a 
simple  and  efTective  device  for  economizing 
in  burning  coal,  which  he  has  in  his  office. 
It  consisted  merely  in  lining  the  front  and 
bottom  of  the  grate  with  a  wire  screen,  so 
that  the  small  particles  of  coal,  usually 
wasted,  are  consumed.  No.  IG  wire,  with 
yi  inch  meshes,  was  used,  50  cents  worth 
of  which  is  ample  for  two  small  grates. 

RuRAii  Press,  No.  Two. — ^Ve  have  re- 
ceived several  cojjies  of  No.  2  of  the  Rtjraii 
Press  for  which  we  return  thanks.  Any 
other  persons  who  have  No.  2  or  4  to  sjiare 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  them  in  or 
exchanging  them  for  other  Nos. 


HARD    TIMES  lAND    HIGH    PRICES. 

If  there  be  anything  especially  notable 
at  this  time  it  is  dearth  of  occupation. 
We  have  in  San  Francisco  alone,  ten  thou- 
sand persons  struggling  against  the  force 
of  a  downward  j^ressure,  which  may  have 
long  continuance.  Small  shopkeepers,  in- 
numer.able,  find  business  departing  and 
high  rents  eating  them  up.  Lodging 
houses  numbered  by  thousands  are  half 
empty.  A  large  army  of  speculators  is 
sorely  oppressed  with  homestead  lots, 
falsely,  so  called,  tliat  show  no  prospect  of 
having  any-  value  in  our  time. 

It  is  time  that  such  people  be-think  them 
selves  about  the  future.  Large  numbers  of 
people  now  in  this  city,  would  probablj'  leave 
it,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  see  that  their 
available  money  will  l)e  all  spent  in  hold- 
ing on  for  the  expected  revival.  For  four 
years  past  we  have  done  little  but  puff  up 
the  bladder  and  admire  its  apparent  in- 
crease of  dimensions.  We  have  been  pre- 
paring for  a  rush  of  strangers  eager  to  buy 
at  any  price.  Our  Large  land  owners  have 
driven  off  emigration,  by  holding  for 
prices  impracticable.  No  state  in  the 
Union,  of  the  same  population,  and  the 
s,amc  agricultural  area,  and  so  restricted  a 
market,  sots  anything  like  such  prices  on 
land,  naked,  fenceless,  treeless  and  water- 
less. Expected  buyers  have  not  come  this 
way  nor  are  they  likely  to.  Meantime 
these  large  landlords  have  been  borroAving, 
to  hold  on,  instead  of  selling  to  pay  off. 
So  far  the  assessment  system  has  made 
poor  peoi)lo  pay  the  fair  taxation  duo  by 
the  rich.  This  is  at  an  end.  Fair  valua- 
tions are  about  to  compel  the  subdivision  of 
land,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  State. 

If  our  remarks  are  justly  founded,  we 
can  earnestly  counsel  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  our  city  to  seek  the  country,  and 
large  land  owners  will  see  their  interest  in 
sub-di\-iding  and  pricing,  so  as  to  retain 
the  population  we  have.  For  if  the  high 
price  of  land  drive  our  own  people  away, 
it  will  be  long  before  strangers  will  come 
to  a  place  which  their  reports  condemned. 
Pretty  nearly  all  the  fancy  men  who  can 
be  tempted  to  pay  fancy  iirices,are  already 
accommodated ;  and  if  we  want  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  wo  must  make 
our  prices  square  with  the  public  necessi- 
ties. The  'gas  that  has  been  inflating  the 
blmlder  must  be  let  out.  "The  great 
rush  "  has  not  come  and  no  one  is  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  it  is  not  going  to  come, 
till  the  gas  is  out,  and  our  prices  S(iuare 
with  those  of  other  states.  During  the 
past  season  one  real  estate  house  has  spent 
.S()00  in  advertising  lands  in  the  vale  of 
Napa  without  finding  a  single  person  to 
buy  at  the  asking  prices! 

Now  let  us  suggest  that  those  who  want 
to  sell  land,  will  put  it  at  prices  to  induce 
the  current  of  buyers  to  come  to  our  State. 
When  the  tide  turns,  prices  may  stand  a 
gradual  advancement,  till,  in  time,  present 
impractical  valuations  may  be  regained. 


Wool  Growers'  Association. — Prelimi- 
nary steps  have  been  taken  in  Visalia  to  or- 
ganize a  Wool  Growers'  Association,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  general  interests  of 
persons  engaged  in  that  business.  J.  A. 
Patterson,  J.  D.  Keener,  W.  G.  Penue- 
baker,  .Jas.  Pougo,  M.  Brooks,  B.  Ballan, 
A.  Noble,  and  Wm.  Perkins,  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  As- 
sociation, with  instructions  to  report  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  court  house  at 
Visalia,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  March.  A 
full  attendence  of  all  wool  growers  of 
Tulare  county  is  desired  at  that  time  and 
place. 

A  Beautifuij  Sight  is  the  single  stem  of 
an  orange  tree  on  exhibition  at  the  Odd 
Fellows  Library  in  this  city.  This  stem 
was  recently  taken  from  a  tree  grown  by- 
Paul  Kearn,  of  Los  Angeles  and  contains 
,  sevenii/-five  full  grown  oranges. 


FARMERS    GARDENS. 

Having  prepared  the  soil,  as  indicated  in 
our  last  article  on  this  subject,  and  prop- 
erly enclosed  the  spot  selected  for  the 
garden,  the  next  step  is 

selecting  good  seed. 

We  presume  that  most  farmers  will, 
when  they  have  fairly  initiated  the  garden 
system  in  this  state,  raise  and  save  garden 
seeds  for  their  own  use.  It  will  pay  them 
to  do  so;  provided  they  understand  the 
true  i^rinciijles  of  reproduction,  and  exer- 
cise the  necessary  care  and  patience  to 
practice  upon  them. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished rule,  and  one  that  is  generally  un- 
derstood, especially  by  stock  growers  and 
farmers,  that  "like  begets  like."  This  rule 
holds  equally  good  and  is  equally  impor- 
tant in  the  vegetiible  kingdom.  In  select- 
ing tlie  vegetables  from  which  seed  is  to  be 
saved  for  replanting,  care  should  always  be 
had  to  choose  only  the  very  best  samples. 
For  instance  if  you  proi)ose  to  save  beet 
seed,  you  should  select  the  best  shaped  and 
best  grown  beet,  one  possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  color,  form,  fineness  of 
grain  and  all  other  properties  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  reproduce. 

Then  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  the 
beet  in  such  soil  and  location  as  will  secure 
to  the  seed  the  best  possible  chance  to  grow 
and  mature  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
From  the  seed  thus  carefully  grown  none 
but  the  hunt  should  be  saved  for  planting. 
The  same  care  should  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  producing  the  seed  of  all  other 
vegetables.  By  so  doing  .and  by  the  inter- 
change of  seed  between  difierent  countries 
and  different  localities  in  the  same  country, 
all  our  crops  of  vegetables  and  grains  may 
be  much  improved. 

It  is  the  present  jsractice  of  most  of  those 
farmers  who  cultivate  gardens,  whether  as 
l^rofessional  gardeners  or  only  for  their 
own  tables,  to  buy  all  their  seed  from  the 
various  seeds  stores,  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages. This  jiractice  has  one  advantage. 
It  secures  an  interchange  from  one  locality 
to  another;  but  we  find  that  as  a  general 
thing  those  wlio  i^roduce  the  seeds  so  sold 
neglect  a  strict  compliance  with  the  ac- 
knowledged rule  of  reproduction  above  re- 
ferred to.  Their  seeds  are  sold  by  the 
pound  and  the  more  pounds  the  more 
dollars. 

Without  desiring  to  decrease  the  busi- 
ness of  any  one  enteriirising  seed  man,  we 
would  recommend  that  each  farmer,  as 
soon  as  possible,  inaugurate  the  practice 
of  i^roducing  his  own  seed  of  all  kinds. 
He  may  then  interchange  frequently  with 
his  neighbors  and  friends  who  exercise  the 
the  same  care  with  himself  and  he  may 
thus  improve  all  his  crops  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  long  run  we  think  this  will 
be  found  the  most  economical  plan  as  we 
shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  trouble,  ex- 
pense and  vexation,  caused  by  planting 
dead  or  poor  seed  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  replanting  and  sufl'ering  the 
loss  of  time  thereby. 

time  for  planting. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  connected 
with  gardening  in  this  country  is  in  i)lant- 
ing  many  varieties  of  seed  at  the  wrong 
time  of  year.  Our  winters  are  so  mild  in 
this  State,  that  many  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles will  grow  better-  and  be  more  tender, 
juicy  and  more  delicately  flavored  if  gi-own 
in  the  winter  or  rainy  months  than  if  grown 
in  the  summer  or  dry  season.  The  seeds  of 
such  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the  fall 
instead  of  spring. 

Our  professional  gardeners,  especially 
the  Portuguese,  Italians  ami  Chinese  un- 
derstand this,  and  hence  we  are  so  often 
found  admiring  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
vegetation  in  their  gardens  when  our  own 
gardens  are  not  yet  planted;  and  hence  too, 
the  ' '  China  vegetable  man  "  takes  many  a 
dollar  from  our  pockets  for  vegetables  be- 
fore ours  of  the  same  varieties  have  made 


their  appearance  above  ground. 

The  markets  of  our  cities  and  towns  are 
supplied  with  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  tur- 
nijis,  cabbage,  ra<lishes,  lettuce,  celery, 
salsify,  small  onions  and  other  kinds  of 
vegetaldes,  fresh  from  the  grounds  of  the 
professional  gardeners  and  in  good  condi- 
tion during  every  month  of  the  winter  sea- 
son. These  vegetables  are  all  grown  in  the 
open  air.  The  seeds  are  planted  in  August 
and  September,  while  the  ground  is  warm, 
and  with  care,  and  attention  and  irrigation 
they  are  made  to  germinate  and  grow  until 
the  first  rains  fall.  These  rains  find  the 
soil  warm,  and  the  rains  themselves  are 
generally  warm,  like  spring  showers.  The 
vegetables  thus  started  grow  rapidly  and 
continue  to  grow  during  the  whole  winter. 
Here  we  have  a  lesson  for  our  grain  farm- 
ers to  learn  and  imitate.  From  a  small 
piece  of  land  prepared  as  we  have  directed 
and  sheltered  from  the  winds,  the  table  of 
every  farmer  in  our  State  may  be  supplied 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables of  all  the  above  varieties  from  Octo- 
ber to  M.ay. 

From  tliis  time  on  may  be  added  aspara- 
gus, rhubarb,  early  peas,  cucumljcrs,  green 
corn,  early  be.ans,  squashes,  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes and  other  early  vegetables.  As  the 
season  advances  the  later  kinds  and  other 
varieties  come  on,  and  suj)ply  the  place  of 
those  that  are  gone  by.  Add  to  those  lux- 
uries, strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
grapes,  cherries  and  other  and  larger  fruits 
in  their  seasons  and  we  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
and  fruits  the  year  round.  Then  by  a  little 
forethought,  fresh  milk,  butter  and  cream 
may  be  provided  from  two  or  three  good 
cows  i)asturcd  in  a  small  field  of  Chili 
clovev  that  will  keep  green  the  year  round. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  all  of  which 
may  be  fully  realized  by  any  careful  and 
industrious  farmer  in  this  State,  wo  may 
well  exclaim,  who  can  live  hetler  or  cheaper 
and  more  iudei^endenl  than  a  California 
farmer!  What  advantages  he  may  enjoy 
over  his  neighbors  of  the  Atlantic  States 
or  most  any  other  jaart  of  the  world! 

It  seems  not  to  bo  generally  under.stood 
that  pea  vines  will  stand  a  pretty  heavy 
frost  without  much  injury — and  that  peas 
planted  in  the  month  of  January  or  Febru- 
ary will  grow  and  make  vines  and  be  all 
ready  to  blossom  and  bear  i)eas  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  warm  si)ring  weather. 
Such  is  the  fact  and  if  peas  are  planted  in 
February  in  good  warm  soil  and  in  a  pro- 
tected locality  they  will  genei-ally  furnish 
this  delicate  vegetable  for  the  table  before 
the  time  it  is  now  generally  the  custom  to 
plant  the  seel. 

Potato  tops  are  easily  checked  in  their 
growth  by  a  slight  frost;  but  unless  the 
frost  is  pretty  severe  this  injury  does  not 
reach  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  is 
but  temporary.  The  roots  continue  to 
grow  and  the  tops  start  up  again  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

As  a  general  thing  it  is  safe  to  plant  early 
varieties  in  February  and  by  covering  the 
surface  with  straw  or  coarse  stable  manure 
they  may  be  brought  forward  very  early — 
so  early  in  fact  that  no  inconvenience  will 
be  experienced  from  the  wilting  of  the  old 
potatoes  before  the  new  ones  will  be  largo 
enough  to  take  their  i>lace  on  the  table. 

It  is  too  generally  the  received  opinion 
among  farmers  on  the  uplands,  that  pota- 
toes cannot  be  raised  on  such  soil.  If  the 
land  be  jireiiared  as  we  have  suggested,  and 
the  potatoes  are  i)lanted  early,  so  that  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  late  winter  and 
S2)ring  rains  they  will  make  a  good  crop, 
and  form  a  most  acceptable  dish  on  the 
table  when  fresh  dug  from  the  garden. 


Hoi's  IN  England. — From  the  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  learn 
that  tliere  are  00,000  acres  devoted  to  hojis 
in  England,  according  to  late  estimates. 
In  1850  the  acreage  had  fallen  43,729,  but 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  since  that 
year  until  the  jjresent  time.  Of  the  total 
area,  the  county  of  Kent  has  about  33,000 
and  Sussex  14,500  acres. 
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SUMMER  FALLOWING 


All  the  grain  to  be  sown  this  season  will 
now  soon  be  in  the  ground;  and  if  the  same 
system  of  grain  farming  that  has  hereto- 
fore prevailed  in  the  State,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  then  the  hurry  of  the 
plowman  will  be  at  an  end  for  the  season, 
and  a  time  of  leisure  for  man  and  beast  is 
close  at  hand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
to  adopt  a  better,  more  certain  and  more 
profitable  system  of  grain  farming  in  the 
future,  than  we  have  been  practicing  in  the 
past,  then  there  is  an  important  work  in 
the  way  of  plowing  for  our  farmers  to  do 
yet  this  season. 

We  refer  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  gi-ain  crop  of  next  year  by  summer 
fallowing  the  land  then  to  be  sown.  It  is 
universally  agreed  that  summer  fallowing 
is  the  true  system  of  grain  farming  in  Cali- 
fornia. Land  plowed  up  in  the  spring  and 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air  during  the  summer,  can  be 
sown  in  the .  fall  before  any  rain  comes, 
thus  giving  the  grain  the  benefit  of  all  the 
rain  of  the  season.  If,  however,  the  farm- 
er waits  for  the  rain  in  the  fall  to  moisten 
the  soil  so  that  he  can  plow,  as  a  general 
rule  one-half  of  his  grain  is  not  sown  till 
the  last  of  January  or  first  of  February. 
The  grain  sown  on  the  summer  fallowed 
land  has  the  advantages  of  being  planted 
in  a  mellow  and  well  x^ulverized  soil. 

Then,  too,  the  ground  at  that  time  in  the 
season  is  warm,  and  the  first  rains  are  gen- 
erally like  growing  spiring  showers.  The 
seed  germinates  quickly  and  both  top  and 
roots  grow  vigorously,  and  the  farmer 
looks  on  and  sees  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  labor  with  a  good  degree  of 
hope  and  satisfaction.  On  the  contrary, 
land  plowed  after  sufficient  rains  have  fall- 
en to  moisten  it  for  plowing,  is  lumpy  and 
cloddy  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  season 
being  more  advanced  and  cold,  the  seed 
germinates  slowly  and  its  growth  is  feeble 
and  sickly.  The  owner  of  grain  so  sown, 
always  looks  on  with  feelings  of  nervous 
anxiety,  and  scarcely  dares  to  hope  for  a 
good  crop. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  our 
farmers  during  the  first  ijart  of  the  present 
winter.  Those  whose  ground  was  sum- 
mer fallowed  and  grain  sown  early  have 
been  happy  and  contented  and  hopeful  all 
the  time,  being  satisfied  that  if  the  season 
prove  unfavorable,  they  at  least  had  a  fair 
Ijrospect  for  an  average  croj)  and  high 
l^rices;  and  if  the  season  should  i^rove  fa- 
vorable, and  crops  should  be  generally 
good  and  prices  low,  even  then,  they  had 
the  best  of  their  neighbors;  as  they  were 
sure  to  have  a  greater  yield  to  the  acre,  and 
most  likely  better  grain  and  better  prices. 
But  those  who  have  been  plowing  up  the 
dry  soil,  and  watching  the  weather  and 
hoping  and  praying  for  rain^and  cursing 
the  country,  have  had  a  sorry,  discontented 
and  unhappy  time  of  ;it.  Nor  are  they  yet 
out  of  danger.  For  while  there  is  but  lit- 
tle doubt  now  that  we  shall  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  rain  to  secure  good  crops  on  ear- 
ly sown  summer  fallowed  land,  we  shall 
require  a  most  extraordinary  favorable 
spring  to  make  good  crops  of  the  late  sown 
grain. 

The  greatest  hope  of  the  farmer  and  of 
the  country  is  now  centered  on  the  early 
sown  grain.  Our  hopes  are  for  the  success 
of  all;  but  .we  must  confess  that  we  still 
have  fears  for  many.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  avoid  this  annual  ejjidemic  of  fear, 
anxiety  and  despondency  among  our  grain 
farmers;  and  that  is  to  change  the  system 
of  cultivation;  conform  to  the  teachings  of 
nature,  reason  and  experience.  Summer 
fallow  the  grain  lands  and  secure  good 
crops. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  favor  of 
the  summer  fallow  system: — 

It  is  better  for  the  soil  to  rest  and  recu- 
perate every  other  year,  and  thus  keep  up 


its  natural  fertility  and  productiveness.  It 
is  more  economical,  since  it  is  less  labor 
and  expense  to  cultivate  100  acres  of  land 
than  200;  and  it  will  require  but  half  the 
seed  to  secure  the  same  amount  of  product. 
The  yield  per  acre,  en  summer  fallowed 
laud,  taking  a  succession  of  seasons,  being 
nearly  double  that  of  land  cultivated  on  the 
old  system. 

Again,  a  farmer  who  summer  fallows 
his  land,  can,  with  the  same  amount  of 
team  and  help  put  in  much  more  grain 
than  he  who  does  not.  He  can  commence 
sowing  in  the  fall  whenever  he  is  ready, 
and  thus  lengthen  out  the  time  for  this  la- 
bor at  will ;  while  he  who  pursues  the  other 
system  cannot  commence  until  the  rains 
have  fallen  and  softened  the  soil;  and  thiis 
all  his  work  of  i^lowing,  sowing,  and  cov- 
ering must  necessarily  be  done  within  a 
limited  space  of  time.  In  view  of  the 
above  considerations  we  urge  upon  our 
farmers  generally,  to  keep  the  plows  run- 
ning iintil  all  the  land  they  intend  to  sow 
to  grain  next  year  has  been  thoroughly  and 
deejjly  plowed. 


Fulton  Plow. 


From  St.  Helena,  in  Napa  County,  there 
comes  a  new  one-horse  plow,  which  has  a 
number  of  points  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  farmer;  for  the  inventor  claims 
for  it  certain  advantages,  which,  if  sub- 
stantiated, will  make  it  a  most  useful  agri- 
ciiltural  implement.  In  the  accomiianying 
illustration,  A  is  the  beam,  attached  to  the 
handle  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  E,  the 
Ijlowshare,  connected  with  the  beam  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  For  the  standard,  B  is 
bent,  inclined  or  attached  to  the  plow  in 
such  a  way  that  its  ui5j)er  end  will  be  to 
the  right,  or  away  from  the  land-side. 
This  upper  end  is  provided  with  a  plate,  C, 


All,  in  Tubn. — In  answer  to  several  que- 
ries, we  would  refer  to  the  article  on  short- 
horn cattle,  on  the  first  page  of  the  present 
issue.  The  discussion  on  this  subject  will 
be  followed  by  similar  examinations  into 
the  characteristics  of  other  classes  of  horned 
and  other  stock.  In  starting  a  paper  de- 
voted to  such  an  extensive  field  of  enter- 
prise as  that  of  agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches,  it  will  require  much  time  to  even 
touch  upon  all  subjects  in  which  our  \ra- 
morous  and  varied  readers  are  more  or  less 
interested;  but  if  all  will  have  patience,  we 
venture  the  promise  that  no  individual  Avill 
fail  to  see  his  j)articular  industry  specially 
treated  upon  within  a  reasonable  si)ace  of 
time. 

From  Siekea  ValiiEY. — A  corresiiondent 
sends  us  fifteen  subscribers  from  Sierra 
Valley,  and  furnishes  the  following  items 
for  publication:  "A  few  weeks  ago  Stiner 
&  Turney,  enterjirising  and  successful 
dairymen  of  this  Valley,  purchased  near 
Oroville  three  fine  imported  short-horn 
calves  at  an  expense  of  $1,200,  which,  added 
to  previous  stock  of  full-bloods  in  their 
possession  makes  a  fine  exhibition  and 
promises  ample  profits.  This  firm  have  be- 
come wealthy  in  five  years  by  this  enter- 
prise, and  ju.stly  deserve  it. 

The  seasons  are  mild  in  this  valley;  the 
average  temperature  being  much  above  the 
fruitful  eastern  states;  but  the  proximity  of 
snow  in  the  canons  of  surrounding  peaks, 
even  in  mid-summer,  greatly  discourage 
fruit-tree  planting.  We  hope,  however, 
that  some  of  those  scions  of  hardy  Russian 
fruits  advertised  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
X^artment  at  Washington  may  find  their 
way  into  these  high  valleys." 


THE 


Good  Woeds  feom Santa  Ceuz. — A  lady 
correspondent  writes  from  Santa  Cruz: — 
"My  husband  has  been  in  receipt  of  the 
Pacific  Rueal  Peess,  and  it  is  not  extrav- 
agant to  say  that  we  are  "jubilant" — satis- 
fied at  least,  that  California's  "  bone  and 
sinew"  has  something  to  be  proud  of." — 
Our  correspondent  sends  usNo.  1,  of  "Farm 
House  Chat,"  which  is  thankfixlly  received, 
will  ajjpear,  next  week,  notwithstanding 
"Uncle  Toby's  Growl." 

Adveetise  in  the  Rueal  Peess. — The 
advantage  of  advertising  all  matters  relating 
to  agricultural  operations,  will  be  seen  by 
perusing  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  a  practical 
Seed  man  of  Sacramento,  and  who,  Avith 
several  others  in  his  line  of  business,  ad- 
vertises in   the  Rural: — 

"I  receive  and  read  the  Rueal  Press, 
regularly.  I  regard  it  as  a  most  excellent 
paper — just  what  California  has  long 
been  in  need  of.  As  an  evidence  that  it  is 
ai^preciated  by  the  farmers  and  is  obtain- 
ing a  wide  circulation,  I  am  in  rcciept  of 
orders  refering  to  my  advertisement  in  the 
Rueal,  almost  daily  from  all  parts  of  the 
coast.  You  have  only  to  keep  it  up  as  you 
have  commenced  to  accom2:)lish  great  good. 


FULTON   PLOW. 

in  which  is  a  slot,  D,  through  which  passes 
the  bolt  securing  the  standard  to  the  beam. 
A  great  variety  of  forms  may  be  given  to 
the  standard,  B,  and  the  position  of  C  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  slot,  D,  may  have 
any  length  required  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing and  setting  the  beam  at  any  desired 
angle. 

The  peculiar  bend  or  curvature  of  the 
standard,  B,  and  its  position  at  or  near 
the  perjiendicular  center  of  the  mold-board, 
brings  the  beam,  whiffle-tree  and  handles 
some  distance,  say  eight  inches,  to  the 
right  of  the  new  furrow.  This  enables  one 
to  plow  close  up  to  rows  of  vines,  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  without  interfei-ence  on  the  part 
of  horse  or  plow;  allows  the  horse  to  walk 
in  the  furrow  already  made,  where  he  natu- 
rally tries  to  walk,  and  where  he  is  sure  to 
walk  in  a  straight  line;  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  the  beam  and  line  of  draft  true, 
causing  the  plow  to  run  steadily  and  hold 
with  ease.  Moreover,  it  applies  the  power 
of  the  horse  to  the  best  advantage.  By 
having  a  center  draft,  it  avoids  the  friction 
caused  by  the  land-side  being  crowded  up 
against  the  soil,  and  this  aids  in  j'ulling 
and  in  holding. 

These  points  are  certainly  important,  but 
the  inventor  makes  one  more  claim.  He 
says  that  the  plow  can  be  run  so  closely  to 
whatever  is  cultivated,  that  the  hoe  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  Avith.  On  the  largo 
farms  of  the  coast,  hoeing  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive item,  and  if  a  substitute  for  it  can 
be  found,  it  Avill  be  a  most  important  thing 
for  our  farmers. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  a  very 
meritorious  invention.  Several  agricultu- 
ral societies  have  decided  in  its  favor,  it 
having  received  the  first  premium  at  the 


California  State  Fair  for  1870,  and  at  t ' 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Sonoma  County 
Fairs.  It  is  certainly  Avorth  enquiring  in- 
to, and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  patentee, 
David  Fulton,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal., 
or  to  the  manufacturer,  A.  W.  Norton, 
Napa  City,  Cal. 

DEEP  VS.   SHALLOW    PLOWING. 

Editoes  Peess: — Probably  there  is  no 
question  which  at  this  time  requires  so 
much  consideration  as  the  subject  of  ploAV- 
ing;  or  one  to  which  so  little  attention  is 
paid.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  cultivate  large  tracts 
of  land,  no  matter  hoAV  the  work  is  done, 
so  that  they  accomplish  this  particular  end. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  Avrote  a 
lengthy  article  upon  this  question,  in  which 
I  stated  that  if  one-half  of  the  land  Avas 
Avell  plowed,  and  the  same  amoiint  of  labor 
put  upon  it,  as  was  usually  exiiended  upon 
the  whole,  the  results  would  be  beneficial. 
I  contend  that  when  the  Avork  is  well  done 
it  is  twice  done.  No  man  that  ploAvs  from 
tAvo  to  three  acres  a  day,  merely  turning 
the  top  of  the  ground  can  ne\er  succeed  in 
farming.  Let  the  farmer  take  the  same 
team  and  ploAv  six  to  eight  inches,  and  he 
will  get  his  return;  but  no,  he  prefers  to 
shoAv  to  the  Avorld  a  large  area  of  land,  that 
has  been  srinned  over — the  stubble  just 
turned  under,  the  seed  put  in,  and  left  for 
nattire  to  perform  the  rest.  That  kind  of 
work  Avill  not  ansAver.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  dries  out;  the  roots  of  the  grain 
are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind  to  the  great  injury  or  the  total  loss  of 
the  crop;  Avhereas,  if  the  ground  Avas  Avell 
and  deeply  i)loAved,  the  grain  properly  im- 
V)edded,  so  that  the  root  could  take  a  firm 
hold,  in  the  room  of  15  to  18  bushels  of 
gTain,  he  Avould  realize  30  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

To  prove  this,  I  Avill  cite  an  instance, 
that  came  iiuder  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. A  friend  of  mine  had  six  acres  of 
land  Avhieh  had  been  the  i)revious  season 
with  potatoes,  and  harA'ested  in  July.  It 
Avas  on  heavy  adobe  land.  He  asked 
me  Avhat  I  thought  Avould  be  best  for  him 
to  do,  I  said  i^ut  on  a  three-horse  team,  it 
is  dry,  but  never  mind,  try  it.  Well  he 
did  so,  and  plowed  it  up  in  large  cakes  and 
chunks  of  soil.  I  told  him  not  to  be  un- 
easy about  tha' ;  the  rains  Avould  make  it 
all  right.  The  rains  came,  the  ground  all 
dissolved,  and  after  it  had  been  cross-har- 
roAved  Avas  as  fine  as  a  A'egetable  garden. 

It  Avas  immcdiat&ly  sown  in  barley,  and 
the  story  Avas  told  Avlien  the  harvest  came; 
for  sixty  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  Avas 
taken  from  that  summer  i)loAving.  The 
balance  of  the  32  acies  Avas  all  cut  for 
hay,  as  the  old  Avay  of  ploAving  2  to  3  acres 
three  inches  deep  Avas  folloAved. 

Here  your  readers  have  a  fair  illustration 
of  w'hat  can  be  done  by  hard  Avork,  and 
deep  ploAving.  The  amount  of  ground 
ploAved  per  day  Avasl^^  acres.  The  sys- 
tem of  light  plowing  Avas  tried  upon  this 
island  last  year.  Tlie  result  Avas  a  failure. 
All  the  grain  tliat  has  been  put  in  this  sea- 
son has  been  plowed  tAvo  to  three  times, 
and  the  ground  thus  put  in  a  good  condi- 
tion. All  this  takes  time  and  labor;  but 
the  result  always  pays,  and  a  fine  field  of 
grain,  is  far  preferable  to  a  had  one  to  look 
upon.  -,    -     ~ 

Sherman  Island, 


D.  L.  Peekins. 
Jan.  29th  1871. 


Land  Patent  Decision. — In  the  case  of 
an  apijlication  for  a  patent  for  160  acres  of 
surveyed  placer  land  in  Montana,  the  Land 
Commissioner  has  decided  that  10-acre 
lots  on  surveyed  land  im  mining  districts 
are  legal  subdivisions,  and  that  such  legal 
subdivisions  may  be  either  lO-hlO  or  5-f  20 
chains,  as  desired,  only  the  sides  cannot 
run  at  an  angle  Avith  the  lines  of  the  regu- 
lar surveys.  The  commissioner  remarks 
that  "to  require  mining  claimants  in  cascis 
like  the  present  to  postpone  making  ap])li- 
cations  for  patents  until  adjoining  miners 
are  Avilling  to  unite  in  making  a  joint  entry 
of  their  respective  claims,  or  to  incliulc;  in 
their  application  large  areas  of  wortldess 
land  to  be  paid  for  at  double  the  minimum 
price  of  good  agricultural  lands  would  not 
only  be  a  hardship  upon  the  miners,  but 
inconsistent  Avith  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
J  the  statute." 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 

"A     Soft     Answer     Turneth 
away    Wrath." 

BY    NELL   VAN. 
[Written  for  the  Pukss.] 

What  more  i)leasing  sight  than  to  see  a 
little  brother  and  sister,  hand  in  hand, 
tripping  along  to  school,  chatting  together 
in  kindly  tones  till,  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
school  children,  they  separate,  and  each 
goes  its  Avay  to  sj)read  peace  and  good  will 
among  those  with  whom  it  comes  in  con- 
tact? And  how  natural  the  conclusion  that 
such  little  ones  are  brought  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  affection,  and  receive  in  their 
homes  something  more  essential  to  their 
growth  than  the  mere  food  and  clothes 
uusually  considered  the  only  necessary 
care. 

These  were  my  reflections  as  such  a  pair 
emerged  from  a  neighbor's  house,  one  glo- 
rious morning  last  summer,  when  I  was 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  pretty  village 
of  N . 

Let  us  retrace  their  steps  and  see  if  we 
can  discover  the  secret  spring,  from  whence 
flows  such  a  wealth  of  love  and  harmony. 
As  we  approach  the  house,  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  Avoman,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  is 
heard  saying:  "  There,  now,  Hetty,  if  you 
hain't  let  them  children  go  off  to  school 
without  so  much  as  asking  them  to  fetch 
in  an  armful  of  wood;  and  you  on  your 
feet  and  hard  at  work  from  mornin'  till 
night,  working  your  lingers  to  the  bone. 
You  won't  live  out  half  your  days,  at  the 
rate  you  go  on ;  and  more'n  that,  the  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  of  no  account  to  nobody, 
and  then  you'll  wish  you'd  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  your  old  Aunt  Peggy." 

"  Well,  now,  Auntie,"  spoke  the  tender- 
hearted mother,  "I  had  not  the  heart  to 
call  upon  them  to  do  anything  for  me,  it 
was  so  near  school  time,  and  they  were  so 
Ijright  and  cheerful  this  morning.  I  can 
bring  in  the  wood  in  less  than  no  time,  and 
I  promise  you  I  shall  not  suffer  from  over- 
work. I  like  the  children  to  have  a  good 
time  when  they  are  young,  and  then  they 
will  have  strength  and  courage  to  endure 
liardships  and  trials  when  they  come  to 
them  in  after  years." 

"That's  all  very  tine  to  talk  about,"  said 
old  Aunt  Peggy;  "  but  where's  the  use  of 
encouragin'  them  in  idleness  when  j'ou 
have  your  hands  so  full  of  work  that  you 
never  get  no  time  to  go  into  a  neighbor's 
house,  nor  to  look  inside  the  covers  of  a 
book  V" 

"That  reminds  me,  Auntie,  that  I  prom- 
ised Mrs.  Jones  I  would  run  over  to-day  to 
spend  the  afternoon  and  help  her  on  her 
quilt,  and  she  wants  you  to  come,  too,  for 
you  are  such  a  capital  hand  at  quilting." 

"Well,  I'm  proi)er  glad  you  thought 
on't,  Hetty,  for  I  must  jest  clap  on  a  flat- 
iron,  this  blessed  minute,  to  press  out  them 
strings  to  my  best  cap,  for  I  do  admire  to 
(luilt  above  all  things;  but  there's  the  baby 
crj'ing.  Hetty,  shall  I  take  him  np  while 
you  begin  about  the  dinner  ?  Martin  and 
the  boys  will  be  home  at  sharp  twelve,  you 
know,  and  then  we  can  clear  away  and  fix 
up  ready  to  go  by  half  after  one." 

A  glance  at  the  clear,  hopeful  brow  of 
the  mother,  as  she  sits  in  the  doorway, 
preparing  the  vegetables  for  dinner,  "is 
enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  patient 
spirit  which  prompts  her,  with  true 
womanlj'  tact,  to  so  successfully  soothe 
the  irritation  of  her  companion.  With  a 
countenance  beaming  with  contentment 
and  iieace,  the  emanations  of  a  rich  inner 
life  surround  her  with  an  atmosjjhere  so 
irresistible  that  all  who  are  in  her  presence 
must  feel  her  influence  and  desire  to  be 
like  her. 

"  Come,  Hetty,  do  see  what  does  ail  this 
child;  he  keeps  moaning  and  twitching  his 
mouth,  and  a  rolling  liis  eyes  and  straight- 
enin'  out  so  I  can  .scarce  hold  him.  He 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  a  going 
into  a  spasm." 

"Why,  Aunt  Peggy,  he  is  in  a  con- 
vulsion, sure;  help  me  quick  to  get  him 


into  a  warm  pepper  bath — the  dear  little 
fellow,"  said  the  terrified  mother.  It  was 
some  time  licfore  the  child's  condition  was 
sufficiently  improved  for  Aunt  Peggy  to 
regain  her  usual  flow  of  speech,  and  then 
.she  burst  forth  with:  "Well,  now,  did  I 
ever;  if  there  ain't  the  men  folks  a  coming 
up,  and  the  meat  victuals  not  on  yet;  nor 
the  table  set  neither.  It  does  beat  all  how 
the  time  flies,  and  I  must  spin  around  and 
get  the  things  a  going  afore  Martin  comes 
in.  I  was  a'most  sure  we'd  be  behind 
hand;  what  with  fussin'  over  little  Tom. 
Don't  it  beat  all  what  should  have  put  him 
into  one  of  them  spasms,  and  set  him  a 
twitchin'  so  ?  I'm  free  to  confess,  it  e'en- 
a-most  skeered  me  out  of  my  wits,  and  you 
was  so  calm  and  i)lacid-like.  Oh,  look  at 
them  boys  a  skirmisliin'  agin;  Jim  is 
alw.aj-s  on  the  flght.  and  Uen  has  to  take  it 
and  no  mistake.  Them  sandj'-headed  fol- 
lows are  sure  to  have  such  fiery  tempers." 
"  Hello,  here,  where's  dinner?  The  boys 
are  on  hand  and  we  can't  sjiare  no  time  to- 
day, standing  around,"  and  a  tall,  stalwart 
form  stood  in  the  doorway.  "Where's 
Hetty,  and  what's  the  matter  with  dinner  ? 
What,  is  the  baby  sick,  and  everything 
standing  still  ?  It  always  haj3j)ens  so  when 
we  are  driven  to  death  with  work.  I  should 
think  one  of  you  might  have  seen  to  the 
dinner,  if  baby  wa.s  sick."  "But,  Martin, 
said  the  anxious  mother,  in  pleasing  tones, 
"  the  darling  has  just  come  out  of  a  con- 
vulsion, and  I  want  yoii  to  bring  the  doctor 
to  lance  his  gums,  for  I'm  sure  it  must  be 
his  teeth  which  are  troiibling  him.  Aunt 
Hetty  has  been  busy  helping  nu?  bathe  him 
to  bring  him  to  himself  again,  and  I  have 
been  so  frightened.  I  could  not  think  of 
dinner  nor  anything  else.  But  she  is  going 
to  arrange  the  table  and  it  will  soon  be 
ready." 

A  pair  of  broad  hands  were  gently  laid 
upon  her  shoulders,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  and  a  kiss  was  tenderly  pressed 
upon  her  lips  with  a  softly  mutteretl  "For- 
give me,  Hetty ;  I  was  too  liasty.  And  you 
are  always  so  gentle  and  kind.  Help  me 
to  become  so  too.  So  the  little  fellow  has 
been  jiretty  bad,  has  he?  And  pajm  must 
bring  the  doctor  to  help  his  little  teeth  find 
their  way  into  the  daylight;  well,  so  he 
must.  Let  the  boys  begin  without  me,  if 
Aunt  Peggy  gets  things  ready  before  I 
come  back." 

The  father  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
two  l)oys  and  the  hired  man  came  in,  and 
from  the  aspect  of  things  it  was  very  evi- 
dent there  had  been  some  altercation.  "I 
say,  Ben,"  ex(!laimed  the  elder  boy,  "you 
lie  !  You  (lid  know  where  that  rake  was, 
and  saw  me  looking  for  it  all  around,  and 
wouldn't  tell  me  it  was  behind  the  barn 
door  till  after  I  tripped  and  fell.  /'//  pay 
you  off  for  it,  you  young  varmint,  see  if  I 
don't.  Take  ifiat  now,  and  iJ/at,  and  see  if 
you  can't  learn  better  than  to  laiigh  when 
I'm  not  fooling  with  you."  At  the  door  he 
met  his  mother,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms, 
who  gave  him  a  look  of  rebuke,  and  with  a 
soothing  voice  said:  "Take  a  basin  of  cool 
water,  my  son,  and  dip  your  face  in  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  by  the  time  you  have  dried 
it  on  the  towel  you  will  be  calmer  and 
more  like  your  nobler  self.  I  would  not 
give  a  straw  for  a  man  without  temper;  but 
it  must  be  under  control,  and  you  will  find 
it  far  better  to  be  able  to  master  it  than  to 
be  mastered  bj-  it.  Make  no  more  noise 
now,  I  beg  of  you,  for  dear  little  brother  is 
quite  sick,  and  father  has  been  obliged  to 
go  for  the  doctor." 

Ashamed  and  rebuked,  the  young  man 
looked  into  his  mother's  face,  and  seeing 
the  anxious  exi)ression  there,  which  always 
conquered  him,  said  in  a  gentler  tone: 
"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  mother  ?  Let 
me  hold  baby  while  you  eat  dinner." 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  dear  reader,  for 
nearly  every  household  has  its  "Aunt 
Peggy,"  and  its  imimtient,  lawless  ones; 
and  let  us  hope  there  are  no  homes  without 
some  kindly  spirit  to  breathe  forth  sun- 
shine in  the  shady  i)laces,  and  by  calling 
out  the  noblest  part  of  each  one's  nature, 
thus  seek  to  create  harmony  out  of  discord, 
and  elevate  and  ennoble  by  an  examjile  of 
iiindness  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  heart  must  V)e  callous,  indeed,  to  be 
proof  against  gentle  words  of  counsel 
offered  with  love.  None  are  without  fault, 
and  let  each  strive  to  magnify  the  better 
cjualities  we  see  in  each  other,  and  give  the 
faults  a  cliauce  to  die  of  neglect.  Our 
lives  would  be  a  comjilete  warfare  if  we  de- 
voted all  our  energies  to  fighting  our  faults 
and  noticing  only  the  deficiencies  of  our 
neighbors.  A  far  better  way  must  be  to 
cultivate  the  sjiirit  of  kindness  and  charity 
toward  all;  for  well  we  know  that  "(Charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  "a  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath." 


HuND  BEDS  of  i^eople  are  dying  of  star 
vation  in  Paris. 


HOUSEWORK  FOR  GIRLS. 

It  is  the  law  of  God  that  no  human  be- 
ing can  have  a  sound,  vigorous  body,  ac- 
comi)lish  much  and  enjoy  long  life,  with- 
out good  muscles.  Though  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  ways  by  which  exercise  may  be 
obtained,  yet  domestic  labor  is  best  adapted 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Withm  a  few  years  much  interest 
has  ben  awakened  upon  the  .subject  of  jihys- 
ical  exercise,  particularly  as  connected 
with  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning. 
Besides  the  outdoor  exercise  and  games, 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  have  been  in- 
troduced inside  the  school-room,  and  are 
becoming  a  part  of  the  regulir  exercises  in 
many  institutions.  This  is  an  improvement 
in  the  right  direction — and  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes — but  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  fully  the  demands  of  nature.  No  kind 
of  exercise  for  girls  is  so  well  calculated  as 
household  work  to  develop  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body — to  do  it  in  early  life,  and  grad- 
ually, under  circumstances  favorable  to 
health  generally.  The  girl  and  j'oung  wo- 
man must  thus  be  trained  year  after  year, 
otherwise  she  will  never  obtain  that  hardi- 
hood of  constitution,  that  strength  of  mus- 
cle, that  power  of  endui-ance;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  balance  of  temperament  so  es- 
sential to  good  health  and  happiness  in  all 
the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  life. 
D.  Alli/». 

How  TO  Arrange  Colors. — It  is  a  great 
art  to  know  exactly  w  hat  colors  go  best  to- 
gether. Green  looks  well  with  gold,  violet 
or  red;  pale  blue  with  scarlet,  pink  with 
black  and  white,  and  grey  with  scarlet  or 
pink.  A  gold  color  generally  requires  a 
warm  tint  to  give  it  life.  Wlute  and  black 
are  usually  safe  for  any  complexion.  Pink 
is  becoming  to  some,  but  not  if  there  is 
much  color  in  the  cheeks  or  lips.  Maize  or 
straw  color  is  i)articularly  becoming  to 
people  of  dai'k  comjilexion,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes.  Above  all,  whatever  be  the  color 
of  the  dress,  the  ornaments  and  trimmings, 
throughotit,  should  l)e  correspondent  one 
with  the  other.  If  all  that  finishes  a  dress 
harmonizes,  then  the  general  efl'ect  cannot 
fail  of  being  good. 

Women  in  Sweden. — In  Sweden  the 
principle  of  woman's  rights  is  making  rapid 
progress.  They  conduct  nearly  exclusively 
the  business  of  saving  banks,  and  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Postottice  and 
telegraphic  departments.  In  numerous 
l)rivate  establishments  they  make  efficient 
clerks  and  book-keepers,  and  recently,  a 
medical  college  has  been  opened  at  Gotten- 
berg,  where  latlies  not  iinder  seventeen 
years  of  age  are  admitted  to  a  complete 
coui-se  of  three  years,  with  clinical  and  an- 
atomical lectures.  Sweden  is  a  promising 
country.  Something  looking  to  equality 
of  the  sexes  does  not  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
petulant  "lords  of  creation." 

Chastity. — Men  may  be  more  liberal  and 
just  than  women,  but  they  very  rarely  take 
a  woman  for  wife  unless  they  believe  her 
to  be  as  chaste  as  ice  and  as  pure  as  snow. 
Their  sense  of  i)urity  in  respect  to  the  wo- 
man they  marry  is  exquisitely  delicate. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  natural  pur- 
ity and  goodness  of  the  woman,  but  her 
good  name  must  be  above  reproach.  If 
women  were  as  careful  of  choosing  their 
husbands,  we  think  there  would  be  fewer 
marriages,  or  else  a  wonderful  reformation 
would  be  begun.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
coming  woinan  will  order  these  things  dif- 
ferent.       

A  BOOM  with  pictures  in  it  and  a  room 
without  pictures  differs  by  nearly  as  much 
as  a  room  with  windows  and  a  room  with- 
out window.?.  Nothing,  we  think,  is  more 
melancholy,  ])articularly  to  a  jjerson  who 
has  to  j)ass  much  time  in  his  room,  than 
blank  walls,  for  pictures  are  loop-holes  of 
escape  to  the  soul,  leading  it  to  other  scenes 
and  other  spheres. 

Female  Physicians. — It  is  stated  that 
there  are  now  over  three  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  female  medical  colleges  in  active 
practice  in  the  United  States,  some  of  whom 
ai-e  in  receipt  of  :glO,000  jjer  annum  from 
their  i)rofcssion. 

After  Dinner  Naps. — Many  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  immediately  after  dinner.  This.is  a 
bad  practice.  Ten  minute's  sleep  before 
dinner,  is  worth  more  than  an  hour  after. 
It  rests  and  refreshes  and  jjrepares  tlie  sys- 
tem for  vigorous  digestion.  If  sleep  is  ta- 
ken after  dinner  it  should  be  taken  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  as  the  horizontal  i)osition  is 
unfavorable  to  healthy  digestion.  Let 
those  who  need  rest  and  sleep  during  the 
day,  take  it  before  dinner  instead  of  after, 
and  they  will  soon  find  that  they  will  feel 
better,  and  that  their  digestion  will  be  im- 
proved thereby. — Herald  of  Health. 


AROUND  THE  HEARTH. 

Wliatcver  be  our  earthly  lot, 

Wherever  we  may  roiim, 
Still  to  our  hearts  the  brightest  spot 

Is  round  the  hearth  at  home; 
The  home  where  we  received  our  birth, 

The  hearth  by  which  we  sat, 
No  other  spot  on  all  the  earth, 

Will  ever  be  like  that. 

When  Winter,  coming  in  its  wrath, 

Piled  high  the  drifting  snow, 
Safe  clustered  roimd  the  cheerfid  hearth 

We  catcli  the  firelight  glow; 
Nor  brighter  seemed  the  ruddy  flames 

Than  did  our  hearts,  the  while 
A  loving  mother  breathed  our  names, 

With  sweet  approving  smile. 

When  wearj'  with  our  eager  chase 

Through  many  a  tangled  path, 
How  sweet  the  dear  accustomed  place, 

To  talk  around  the  hearth ; 
And  still,  when  by  our  toil  and  care 

We  feel  ourselves  oppressed, 
Our  thoughts  forever  cluster  there, 

And  there  aloue  find  rest. 

Bright  promise  of  the  rest  above. 

Sweet  shelter  from  the  storru. 
Home  hallowed  by  a  mother's  love. 

Hearth  by  that  love  made  warm ; 
Though  widely  roared  the  storm  withotit 

What  recked  we  of  the  cold, 
What  place  for  any  fear  or  doubt 

Within  the  loving  fold? 

And  when  some  little  trouble  weighed 

llpou  the  childish  heart. 
Till  from  our  brimming  eyes  it  made 

The  gushing  tear-droj)S  start ; 
How  quick  before  the  genial  glow 

We  feel  each  sorrow  cease. 
And  back  the  crystal  current  flow, 

To  flood  our  hearts  with  peace. 

And  brighter  with  the  passing  years 
Seems  childhood's  sweet  employ, 

And  even  sweeter  still  appears 
Each  well  remembered  joy: 

.^ound  the  cheerful  hearth  at  home, 
Where  we  in  childhood  sat. 

No  other  spot  where'er  we  roam. 

Will  ever  be  like  that. 


HAPPY  THOUGHTS. 

It  was  a  most  glorious  sunset.  The  west- 
ern sky  was  mantled  with  clotids  of  gor- 
geous hue,  upon  which  little  Mary  gazed 
with  thovightful  pleasure. 

"Papa"  she  said,  "do  you  know  what  I 
think   when   I    see  those  pretty-   clouds?" 

"No!  What  do  you  think,  Mary?" 

"I  always  think  they  are  God's  veils. 
Doesn't  he  have  beautiful  veils,  papa,  to 
hide  him  from  us!" 

True  enough,  thought  I;  the  clouds 
which  veil  Him  from  our  sight  now  are 
beaiitiful.  There  is  a  rainbow  on  them,  if 
we  will  see  it;  they  shine  with  mercy  and 
truth,  and  remind  us  of  the  time  when  the 
veil  shall  be  parted,  and  He  shall  come  in 
the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him. 

Mary's  happy  thought  reminds  us  of  an- 
other. One  morning  while  our  better  half 
was  at  sea,  fiye  years  ago,  near  Aspinwall, 
she  directed  the  attention  of  our  then  four- 
year-old  to  a  magnificent  sunrise,  which 
elicited  from  him  the  following: 

"Oh!  mamma,  how  beautiful!  Is  that 
where  all  the  stars  go  down  and  moke  the 
sun?" — Ex^ 

Early  iNFLrEXCEs. — There  can  be  no 
greater  blessing  than  to  be  born  in  a  cheer- 
ful, loving  home.  It  not  only  insures  a 
happy  childhood — if  there  be  good  health 
and  a  good  constitution — but  is  almost 
sure  to  make  a  virtuous  and  happy  man- 
hood' and  a  fresh,  young  heart  in  old  age. 
I  think  it  every  parent's  duty  to  try  to 
make  their  children's  childhood  full  of 
love  and  proper  joj'ousness;  and  I  never 
see  children  destitute  of  them  through  the 
poverty,  faulty  tempers  or  WTong  notions 
of  parents,  without  a  heataehe.  Not  that 
all  the  appliances  w(«lth  can  buy  are  neces- 
sary to  the  free  and  happy  unfolding  of 
childhood  in  body  or  heai-t — ijuite  other- 
wise, heaven  be  thanked!  But  the  chil- 
dren must  at  least  have  love  in  the  house, 
and  fresh  air  and  good  play,  and  some  good 
companion.ship  out  of  it,  otherwise  young 
life  runs  great  danger  of  withering,  or 
growing  stunted  or  sour,  or  at  best  prema- 
turely old  and  tiirned  inward  on  itself. 

How  TO  Test  FLOUR.^Place  a  thimble- 
ful in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  rub  it  gen- 
tly witii  tlio  finger.  If  the  flour  smooths 
down,  feeling  gentle  and  slippery,  it  isof  in- 
ferior <iuality,  though  of  fancy  brand, 
high  priced,  and  white  as  the  virgin 
snowdrift,  and  w  ill  never  make  good, 
light,  wholesome  breail;  but  if  the 
flour  rubs  rough  in  the  hand,  feeling  like 
fine  sand,  and  has  no  orange  tint.  ])urcha.se 
confidently.  It  will  not  ilisappoint  you. 
Such  flour,  whatever  may  be  its  branded 
reputation,  though  its  price  be  at  the  low- 
est figure,  will  make  good,  light,  nutritious 
bread. 
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ousEHOLD  Reading. 


How  to  Bone  a  Turkey. 

Clean  the  tiirkey;  remove  the  intestines; 
cut  ofi" the  first  j  oints  of  the  legs ;  cut  down  the 
backbone ;  very  carefully  raise  the  meat  from 
the  backbone  on  each  side;  unjoint  the 
wings,  leaving  the  small  part  of  the  wing 
bone;  raise  the  meat  carefully  from  the 
breast,  usinga  sharjj  knife  with  a  narrow 
blade.  The  meat  l)eing  now  detached 
fi'om  the  bones,  and  those  unjointed,  draw 
out  the  frame ;  only  the  merrythought  will 
remain,  which  can  be  easily  cut  oxit. 
Break  up  the  bones;  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan;  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  stew 
while  the  turkey  is  being  stuffed  with  a 
rich  force-meat.  First  sew  up  the  slit  and 
any  holes  that  may  have  been  accidentally 
made,  making  the  stitches  on  the  inner 
side.  The  force-meat  may  be  of  well-sea- 
soned sausage  meat,  or  veal,  minced  fine, 
and  seasoned  with  si^ices  to  taste,  or  with 
mace  only,  or  use  sweet  herbs.  After  it  is 
stuffed,  so  as  to  look  as  before  the  bones 
were  removed,  put  it  in  a  lai-ge  stew-pan, 
that  will  just  hold  it  without  cramping; 
strain  over  the  gravy  from  the  bones.  If 
this  does  not  cover  the  fowl,  add  warm 
water;  add  any  vegetable  or  sweet  herbs 
liked,  several  slices  of  cold  boiled  bacon, 
and  a  few  slices  of  veal.  It  will  require 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  gentle  stewing. 
Let  it  cool  in  the  liquor;  take  up  the  fowl; 
scrape  off'  the  gravy;  melt  and  strain  the 
gravy.  Season  it  to  taste,  if  not  already 
sufficiently  seasoned;  l)oil  it  down  to  a 
jelly.  Strain  over  the  fowl,  or  serv(! 
around  it,  upon  the  dish. 


Vegetables. — Vegetables  intended  for 
dinner  should  be  gathered  early  in  the 
morning.  A  few  only  can  be  kept  twelve 
hours  without  detriment.  "When  fresh- 
gathered  they  are  plump  and  firm,  and 
have  a  fragrant  freshness  no  art  can  give 
them  again  when  they  have  lost  it  by  long 
keeping,  though  it  will  refresh  them  a  lit- 
tle to  put  them  into  cold  water  before  cook- 
ing." A  Itttle  soda  in  the  water  they  are 
cooked  in  will  help  to  preserve  the  color  of 
those  that  are  green.  They  lose  their  good 
appearance  and  flavor  if  cooked  too  long, 
and  are  indigestible  if  not  cooked  enough ; 
close  attention  and  good  judgment  are 
necesssary  to  know  the  proper  time  to  take 
them  up.  Always  drain  the  water  from 
them  well  before  sending  to  table;  have 
the  dishes  hot  uijon  which  they  are  j)laeed, 
and  never  send  them  to  table  until  the 
meats  are  served;  when  sent  too  soon,  and 
often  uncovered,  they  become  chilled  and 
unfit  for  use.  Always  put  vegetables  to 
boil  in  hot  water. 


Valuable  Eecipes.— The  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Chemistry  gives  the  following  recijies 
for  the  benefit  of  those — and  they  are 
legion— who  are  troubled  with  harassing 
and  annoying  coughs  that  frequently  ac- 
company many  acute  diseases,  and  aris- 
ing from  nervous  irratation  of  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  palate  or  other  parts  of  the  throat; 

Snlph.  Morpliia it  j 

Dil.  Suliib.  Acid ." Ji-j] 

Simple  SjTiip oz.  ij . 

Mix.  Half  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given  upon 
the  tongue,  and  swallowed  slowly.  The 
persistent  hackings  of  bronchial  difficulties, 
and  even  of  consumistion,  are  often  sjieodi- 
ly  relieved  by  it. 

An  excellent  cough  mixture,  for  con- 
stant use  in  the  office  or  family  is  this: 

Syrup  Tola oz.j. 

Syrup  PtTu oz.j. 

Syrup  Sanguinaria oz.  j. 

Syrup  Lobelia oz.  j. 

Tr.  Wintergreen dr.  j! 

Dose, — half  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four 
times  daily,  or  whenever  indicated.  Cut 
these  recipes  out  and  preserve  them.  When 
needed  present  them  to  a  druggist  to  be 
put  np. 

To  Make  Iodine  Colorless.— Tinctnre 
of  iodine,  so  extensively  used  as  a  local  ap- 
plication for  swelligs,  etc.,  may  be  render- 
ed colorless,  without,  its  strength  being  im- 
imired,by  adding  to  it  a  little  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  This  is  a  most  desirable  discov- 
ery since  it  is  often  necessary,  apply  itto  the 
face,  neck  and  hands,  where  the  ordinary 
brown  preparation  would  make  the  patient 
present  an  iininvitable    appearance. 


The  Skin  and  its  Functions. 

In  concluding  the  article  commenced 
last  week,  on  the  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  referring  to  the  illusti-ation  here  again 
given,  6  and  7  are  the  perspiratory  glands 
and  ducts,  which  are  so  exceedingly  small 
that,  according  to  calculations  of  Wilson, 
the  standard  authority  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  skin,  there  are  twenty-eight  hundred  to 
every  square  inch  of  the  body.  The  num- 
ber of  square  inches  in  a  man  of  oi-dinary 
stature  is  about  twenty-five  hundred,  so 
that  the  number  of  glands  and  tubes  would 
be  about  seven  millions,  and  the  length  of 
tubing  through  the  skin  about  twenty-eight 
miles.  By  this  delicate  and  complicated 
ai)paratus  are  performed  some  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  functions  of  the  system.  The 
amount  of  liquid  carried  off  through  this 
apparatus,  in  insensible  perspiration,  and 
the  effects  of  it  in   removing   the    inipuri- 


HiNTS  TO  Housekeepers. — Rise  early  in 
the  morning,  or  you  will  not  get  a  fair 
start  with  your  business.  liise  earlier  on 
Sunday  morning  than  on  any  ctlrcr  day, 
that  the  children  may  be  at  Sunday-school 
in  time;  and  domestics  have  time  to  ar- 
range their  necessary  business  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  divine  service. 


1.  Cuticle,  or  Scarfskin. 

2.  Rate  Mucosum,  or  Mucous  Web. 

3.  Corpus  Papilla;. 

4.  Tru".  Skin. 

5.  C.-llular  Membrane,  or  Fat  Oells. 

G  and  7.    Perspiration,  Glands  and  Ducts. 

8.  Roots  o£  Hairs. 

9.  Oil  Follicles. 

ties  from  the  blood  and  in  regulating  the 
temperature,  is  very  important.  It  is  es- 
timated to  be,  on  an  average,  eleven  grains 
every  minute.  The  amount  of  course  va- 
ries very  greatly  according  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  degree  of  activity 
of  thecirci^lation,  the  temperature  to  which 
the  body  is  exposed,  the  amount  of  liquids 
previously  taken,  &c. 

Besides  jtliis  function  of  elimating  per- 
spiration, and  with  it  the  imi^urities  of  the 
blood,  the  skin  secretes  an  oil,  which  lu- 
bricates the  hair,  <tc. ,  as  seen  in  the  little 
glands  at  9,  and  also  secretes  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  odor  peculiar  to  each  in- 
dividual. 

The  distinctive  odor  is  not  in  Jnany  in- 
stances sufficiently  strong  to  be  recognized 
by  human  olfactories;  l)ut  the  dog,  whose 
olfactories  are  much  more  acute,  can  rec- 
ognize his  master  and  follow  him  through 
a  crowded  city,  by  theeltiuvia  which  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  leather  of  his  boot  to 
the  sidewalk, — a  fact  that  would  seem  in- 
credible, but  is  nevertheless  well  known. 

By  the  aid  of  the  cut  and  descri^jtion,  we 
shell  be  able  to  understand  the  importance 
of  friction  and  ablution.  The  scarf-skin  is 
made  up  of  laminie,  which  are  constantly 
falling  off  to  make  room  for  new  lamin;c 
underneath.  They  are  placed  obliquely  on 
each  other,  like  shingles  on  a  roof,  and 
serve  as  valves  to  in-event  the  access  of  air 
to  the  sensitive  jiapilhe  and  skin  under- 
neath, and  when  contracted  by  cold,  or 
when  the  interstices  are  filled  with  con- 
creted and  dried  effete  matters  from  within ; 
or  diist  and  dirt  from  without,  the  mouths 
of  the  delicate  ducts  through  which  the 
lierspiration  is  evolved  are  filled,  and  thus 
the  imjiortant  jjrocess  of  pers2)iration  de- 
scribed is  obstructed. 

To  keep  the  skin  in  good  condition,  fric- 
tion and  bathing  are  indispensible.  A 
crash  towel  and  flesh  brush  will  serve  as 
instruments  for  friction.  Let  any  one  who 
has  never  enjoyed  the  luxurious  sensation 
of  a  thorough  friction  of  every  part  of  the 
skin,  try  it  some  night,  when  he  comes 
home  tired  and  dusty,  and  the  pleasurable 
glow  of  health  and  the  refreshing  sleep 
that  will  follow,  will  make  him  wonder  that 
he  has  so  long  neglected  a  duty,  and  one 
that  so  manifestly  adds  to  his  comfort. 
Everybody  curries  his  horse,  and  knows 
that  neither  oats,  nor  corn,  nor  hay,  nor  all 
together  will  keep  him  in  good  condition 
without  that  operation.  Can  he  give  a  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  curry  himself? 


Domestic   Receipts. 

Voltaie's  Eeceipt  for  Dyspepsia. — Take 
no  other  nourishment  than  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  beat  up  with  the  flour  of  i>otatoes  and 
water. 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  Receipt  for  Dys- 
pepsia.— Beat  an  egg  in  a  bowl,  then  add 
six  table  spoonsful  of  cold  water  mixing  the 
whole  well  together;  then  add  two  table 
si^oonsful  of  the  farina  of  potatoes,  to  be 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  liquor  in  the 
bowl;  then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  convert  the  whole  into  a  jelly,  and 
mix  well.  It  may  be  taken  either  alone  or 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  and  moist 
good,  jjulverized  sugar,  not  only  for  break- 
fast, but,  in  cases  of  great  stomach  debility  or 
in  consumptive  disorders  at  the  other  meals. 
The  dish  is  light,  easily  digested,  extreme- 
ly wholesome  and  nourishing.  Bread  or 
biscuit  can  be  taken  with  it,  as  the  stomach 
gets  stronger.  Potato  starch  and  farina 
are  one  and  the  same. 

Cleansing  Varnished  Paint. — In  cleans- 
ing paint  which  has  been  varnished,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  weak  tea.  All  the 
tea  leaves  from  several  drawings  should  be 
saved  and  boiled  over  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  jjaint-cleansing  day.  If  boiled 
in  an  old  tin  jiail  or  pan,  the  tea  can  easily 
be  strained  off  for  use.  Wet  a  flannel  in  it 
and  wipe  off  the  oak-grained  jiaint  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  its  brightness.  No 
soap  is  needed,  no  milk;  the  tea  is  the  most 
cajjital  detergent  ever  invented.  Wipe  the 
paint  dry  with  a  soft  cloth;  you  will  find 
that  very  little  ell)ow  grease  is  needful. 
White  varnished  jjaint  is  cleansed  as  rapid- 
ly with  it  as  the  grained. 

To  Prevent  Blisters, — Tannic  acid  can 
be  obtained  cheaply  of  any  apothecary  and 
is  said  to  be  an  admirable  remedy  for  per- 
spiration of  the  feet  and  against  blisters. 
It  transforms  the  skin  into  leather  and  still 
permits  perspiration  to  jjass,  but  absorbs 
the  ammonia  and  other  bad  odor  of  the  feet. 
The  skin  being  rendered  tough  by  the  tan- 
nin there  is  less  danger  of  the  formation  of 
blisters. 

Rice  Flour  Cement. — Mix  the  flour  (as 
much  as  is  needed)  with  cold  water;  f)Our 
into  boiling  water;  let  it  simmer  until  a 
transparent  jiaste  is  formed.  When  cold 
use  it. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

Ceiment  for  Fastening  Instruments  in 
Handles. — A  material  for  fastening  knives 
or  forks  into  their  handles,  when  they  have 
become  loosened  by  use,  is  a  much-needed 
article.  The  best  cement  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  one  jjound  of  colophony  (pur- 
chasable at  the  druggists)  and  eight  ounces 
of  sulphur,  which  are  to  be  melted  to- 
gether and  either  kept  in  bars  or  reduced 
to  powder.  One  part  of  the  powder  is  to 
be  mixed  with  half  a  quart  of  iron  filings, 
fine  sand,  or  brick  dust,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  handle  is  then  to  be  filled  with  this 
mixture.  The  stem  of  the  knife  or  fork  is 
then  to  be  heated  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity;  and  when  cold  it  will  be  found  fixed 
in  its  place  with  great  tenacity. 

Black  Coating  for  Zinc  Ornaments. — 
Dingier  s  Poli/technic  Journal  states  that  M. 
Neumann  has  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  jDoint  out  the  best  materials  to 
produce  upon  statuary  or  ornamental  sub- 
jects made  of  zinc  a  pleasing,  blackish  coat- 
ing, without  impairing  the  effect  of  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  metal,  as  would  be  the 
case  where  an  oil  jsaint  or  varnish  is  used. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  when  nitrate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  was  employed. 
This  salt,  on  being  heated,  is  decomijosed, 
yielding  black  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
the  degree  of  heat  required  is  not  so  high 
as  to  affect  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  The 
best  solution  for  this  purpose  is  fifty-four 
grammes  of  the  salt  in  one  litre  of  water. 

To  Take  Bruises  out  of  Furniture. — 
Wet  the  i^art  with  warm  water;  double  a 
piece  of  brown  pajjer  five  or  six  times,  soak 
it  in  the  warm  water  and  lay  it  on  the 
place;  apply  on  that  a  warm,  but  not  hot 
flat  iron  till  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  If 
the  bruise  be  not  gone,  repeat  the  process. 
After  two  or  three  applications,  the  dent 
or  bruise  will  bo  raised  to  the  .surface.  If 
the  bruise  be  small  merely  soak  it  with 
warm  wine" ^,  and  hold  a  red-hot  iron  near 
the  surfa;'"-'o,  yr^^'^.S  the  surface  continu- 
ally wetr-  the  7- lii*^  B  will  soon  disajjpear. 

To  Clean  and  Restore  the  Elasticity 
OF  Cane  Chair  Bottoms,  Couches,  Etc. — 
Turn  u})  the  chair  bottom,  and  with  hot 
water  and  a  sponge  wash  the  cane-work,  so 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  soaked.  Should 
it  1)0  dirty,  use  a  little  soap.  Let  it  dry  in 
the  air,  and  it  will  be  as  tight  and  firm  as 
when  new,  provided  the  cane  be  not  bro- 
ken. 


Life  Thoughts. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest,  and 
so  are  the  greatest  men. 

The  body — that  is  dust;  the  soul,  'tis  a 
bud  of  eternity. 

He  who  buys  too  many  superfluities  may 
be  obliged  to  sell  his  necessaries. 

Towers  are  measured  by  their  shadows, 
and  great  men  by  their  calumniators. 

Work  is  the  weapon  of  honor,  and  he 
who  lacks  the  weapon  will  never  triumph. 

Let  thy  actions  prove  that  thou  art  in- 
deed a  man  in  the  highest  and  holiest  sense 
of  the  exalted  name. 

Sound  Advice.  —Never  owe  any  man 
more  than  you  are  able  to  pay,  and  allow 
no  man  to  owe  you  more  than  you  are  able 
to  lose. 

Many  person  who  api^ear  to  repent,  are 
like  sailors,  who  throw  their  goods  over- 
board in  a  storm,  and  wish  for  them  in  a 
calm. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention 
and  encouragement  the  nurse  of  it;  what 
is  brought  forth  by  the  one,  should  bo 
propagated  by  the  other. 

True  piety  is  not  a  morose,  but  a  cheer- 
ful thing;  whilst  it  makes  me  joyful  it  de- 
livers me  from  frivolity,  yet  it  causes  me 
to  be  iileasant  and  glad. 

If  you  wish  to  know  a  man's  character, 
wait  till  some  misfortune  or  disgrace  hap- 
pens to  him ;  and  you  will  soon  see  all  his 
greatness  or  all  his  weakness. 

A  LADY  once  asked  a  minister  whether  a 
person  might  not  be  fond  of  dress  and 
ornaments  without  being  proiid.  The  min- 
ister replied:  "When  you  see  the  fox's 
tail  peeping  out  of  the  hole,  you  may  be 
sure  the  fox  is  within." 


Whining. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  this  world, 
by  no  means  small,  whose  iirominent  jje- 
culiarity  is  whining.  They  whine  because 
they  are  poor,  or  if  rich,  because  they  have 
no  health  to  enjoy  their  riches,  they  whine 
because  it  is  too  shiny;  they  whine  because 
its  too  rainy ;  they  whine  because  they  have 
"no  luck"  and  others' jirosperity  exceeds 
theii's;  they  whine  because  some  friends 
have  died  and  they  are  still  living;  they 
whine  because  they  have  aches  and  i>ains, 
and  have  aches  and  jjains  because  they 
whine,  and  they  whine;  and  they  whine  no 
one  can  tell  why.  Now,  we  would  like  to 
say  a  word  to  these  whining  jjcrsons: 

First.  Stop  whining  that  is  no  use, 
this  everlasting  complaining,  fretting, 
scolding,  fault-finding  and  whining.  Why 
you  are  the  most  deluded  set  of  creatures 
that  ever  lived.  Do  you  not  know  that  it 
is  a  well  settled  i^rinciple  of  physiology 
and  common  sense,  that  these  habits  are 
more  exhaustive  of  nervous  vitality  than 
almost  any  other  violation  of  physiological 
law  ?  And  do  you  know  that  life  is  pretty 
much  as  you  take  it  and  make  it  ?  You 
can  make  it  bright,  sunshiny,  or  you  can 
make  it  dark,  shadowy.  This  life  is  meant 
only  to  be  disciplinary — to  fit  us  for  a 
higher  and  iDurer  state  of  being.  Then 
stop  whining  and  fretting,  and  "go  on  your 
way  rejoicing." 

The  Human  Heart  is  like  an  artist's 
studio.  You  can  toll  what  the  artist  is 
doing,  not  so  much  by  his  comj)loted  pic- 
tures, for  they  are  mostly  scattered  at  once, 
but  by  the  half-finished  sketches  and  do- 
signs  which  are  hanging  on  his  wall.  And 
so  you  can  tell  the  course  of  a  man's  life, 
not  so  much  by  his  well-defined  purposes, 
as  l)y  the  half-formed  plans — the  faint  day- 
dreams which  are  hung  in  the  chambers  of 
his  heart. 


Laziness  grows  on  people;  it  begins  in 
cobwebs,  and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The 
more  business  a  man  has,  the  more  he  is 
able  to  do;  for  he  learns  to  save  his  time. 

The  looking  forward  to  enjoyment 
don't  pay.  From  what  I  know  of  it,  I 
would  as  soon  chase  butterflies  for  a  living 
or  bottle  moonshine  for  a  (doudy  night. 
The  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  take  tho 
drops  of  hai)])iness  as  God  gives  them  to 
us  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Dark  Hours. — To  every  man  there  are 
many,  many  dark  hours,  when  he  feels  in- 
clined to  abandon  his  best  cnter])rises, — 
when  his  heart's  dearest  li  hoiios  ap- 
pear delusive, — when  he  feels  unequal 
to  his  burdens, — when  all  his  aspirations 
seem  worthless.  Let  no  one  think  he  alone 
has  dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity.  They  are  the  touch-stones 
to  try  whether  we  are  current   coin  or  not. 
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SWAMP   LAND  TITLES  AND  LEGIS- 
LATION REVIEWED. 

{Continued  from  papo  ".) 

The  Sierra  Valley  Memorial. 

This  mcmoriiil  has  served  as  a  text  for  so 
many  Jeremiads,  and  has  been  so  generally 
misunderstood,  that  we  cannot  well  pass  it 
without  further  notice.  The  valley  lies  in  the 
counties  Sierra  and  Plumas.  It  was  survejed 
by  the  United  States  in  186.3.  Portions  of  it 
are  claimed  as  overflowed,  and  have  been  sold 
as  such  by  the  State.  Some  of  these  sales  were 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  18C'J  and  the  first  of 
1870.  A  portion  of  these  are  contested  by 
parties  now  in  possession  of  the  land.  During 
the  summer  of  1870,  the  United  States  Surveyor- 
General  was  called  upon  to  take  evidence  as  to 
the  character  of  the  land  in  dispute.  An  order 
was  procured  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  Washington,  stopjiing 
this  investigation.  This  order  was  over-ruled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  being  in  ^•io- 
latiou  of  law;  but  the  investigation  has  not  yet 
been  made.  A  memorial  from  jiartios  contest- 
ing the  State  title  was  sent  to  Washington, 
printed,  and  circulated  among  the  members  of 
Congress,  to  invigorate  the  Julian  bill,  then 
languishing  and  now  deceased. 

This  memorial  was  gotten  up  by  a  man  from 
Sacramento,  by  the  name  of  Walker,  who,  visit- 
ing Sierra  Valley  for  this  ptiri)Ose,  took  a  Notary- 
along  with  him,  drew  up  the  affidavits,  and  paid 
the  Notarial  fees.  This  ])hilanthropic  individual 
visited  ('ohisa,  Yolo,  and  various  other  portions 
of  the  Stjite  on  the  same  en-and,  achieving  in 
some  iustiinces  a  success  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  the  lawyer  who  so  feelingly  pictured  the  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  his  client,  that  the  latter, 
bursting  into  tears,  sobbiugly  ejaculated,  "I 
didn't  know  how  I  had  been  abused  before!" 
As  the  getter  up  of  a  first-class  uewspaj)er  and 
swamp  land  sensation,  he  has  been  a  decided 
success;  as  the  abrogator  of  the  swamp  land 
grant  he  will  not  be  known. 

Much  of  the  land  described  in  the  affidavits 
accompanying  this  memorial,  is  not  claimed  by 
the  State.  In  several  instances  ditt'ereut  parties 
swear  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  the  same 
land.  They  contest  the  State  title  to  2,880  acres. 
Aud|jthis  is  made  the  pretext  for  disturbing  the 
title  to  something  like  2,000,000  acres  in  this 
State,  and  unknown  millions  elsewhere. 

It  has  transpired,  moreover,  that  this  memo- 
rial and  one  or  two  others,  were  gotten  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  Julian  bill,  instead  of  the  converse, 
(IS  has  generally  been  sui)posed.  One-fourth  of 
the  land  in  contest,  acconhug  to  the  affidavits, 
has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  contestants, 
since  it  was  sold  by  the  State.  Some  of  these 
affiants  make  a  showing  which  if  sustained, 
would  have  given  them  the  land,  had  the  inves- 
tigation proceeded.  Some  of  them  give  good 
ground  for  supposing  the  lands  they  describe  to 
be  included  in  the  grant.  Nearly  all  admit  the 
fact  of  overflow.  Some  claim  tliat  the  waters 
subside  in  season  to  raise  a  crop,  if  the  frost 
keei)s  oti'  long  enough  for  it  to  ripen.  Most  of 
them  arc  silent  or  ambiguous  on  the  decisive 
p  >iut.  Some  testify  that  they  have  raised  grain 
on  lands  claimed  to  be  swamp,  and  others  that 
they  live  on  suc^h  land.  But  as  the  whole  of 
any  forty-acre  tract  is  included  in  the  gi-ant 
when  more  than  one-half  is  swamp,  while  the 
whole  is  excluded  therefrom  if  less  than  one- 
half  is  swamp,  it  follows  that  there  may  be  pub- 
lic land  which  will  float  a  steand)oat,  and  ad- 
joining it  there  may  be  technical  "swamp  laud" 
where  a  deep  "well"  would  be  required  to  reach 
water. 

Some  testify  that  they  are  married,  comforta- 
bly well  off",  and  that  their  farms  require  irriga- 
tidu.  This  is  not  unlikely;  but  their  laud  is  not 
claimed  by  the  State,  Others  testify  that  they 
are  married,  and  that  some  of  the  land  claimed 
liy  them  i.s-  claimed  liy  the  State.  Why  the  fact 
of  their  marriage  should  be  thought  a  misfor- 
tune likely  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  Con- 
gress, we  cannot  t<'ll.  Failing  of  this,  still  these 
gentlemen  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
thrt)Ugh  Walker's  forethought,  they  have  been 
proven  to  be  living  with  respectable  women. 

Another  swears  he  is  fifty  years  old,  and  im- 
ii-jirried.  This  is  very  sad.  We  hope  Congress 
will  not  overlook  this  melancholy  fact  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  ipiestion.  We  are  glad 
to  find,  as  w('  read  on  that  he  is  well  oil',  and 
that  the  State  makes  no  claim  to  his  land.  Ml 
these  affiants,  testify  that  the  laud  recjuires  iri'i- 
gation.  This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
firms the  idea  of  its  being  overflowed  laud,  the 
soil  of  which  is  seldom  well  acLipted  to  the  re- 
tention of  moisture.  Sherman  Island  has  late- 
ly been  reclaimed  at  an  expense  of  about  $14 
j)i:r  acre.  Yet  this  land  requires  irrigation, 
though  previovis  to  its  reclamation,  s(Jine  por- 
tions were  thi'ee  feet  under  water  in  the  (U-yest 
season. 

The  parties  contesting  the  State  title  appear  to 
be  living  upon  the  edge  of  the  upland,  and  by 
laying  their  claim  in  forty-acre  tracts,  all  in  line, 
in  some  instances  run  one  mile  into  the  swamp. 

Government  Townships  are  six  miles  square, 
and  are  divided  into  thirty-six  sections  one 
mile  square  each.  These  are  sub-divided  into 
quartei  sections  one-half  mile  square,  contain- 
ing 100  acres;  these  latter  into  quarter  quarter 


sections  or  forty-acre  tracts.  Each  settler  is  al- 
lowed to  preempt  four  of  these  forty-acre  tracts 
or  one  quarter  section  of  160  acres.  In  the  an- 
nexed diagram  of  the 
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the  small  quarter  (piarter  or  ft)rty-a<re  squares, 
represent  the  swauqj  or  overflowed  land  claimed 
by  the  State.  For  the  160  acres  marked  X  i" 
the  south  east  corner,  also  claimed  by  the  State, 
a  United  States  patent  has  been  issued.  This 
and  the  shaded  portions  show  the  lands  in  con- 
test. 

Were  it  not  for  the  memorial,  we  should  in- 
fer from  the  afflda^^ts,  that  some  of  the  laud  in 
dispute  was  upland.  But  the  memorial  asks  for 
the  passage  of  an  .\ct  "to  exdiuh"  these  lands 
from  the  gi-ant.  This  in  connection  with  the 
stojipage  of  the  investigation,  is  a  virtual  ac- 
knowledgement that  they  are  now  included  in  the 
_gi-ant.  If  they  are,  Congi-ess  can  by  no  means 
help  it.  If  they  are  not,  an  investigation  wiU 
give  to  the  occupants,  the  land  in  dispute. 
The  sooner  they  find  out  whether  it  is  theirs  or 
notjthebetterforthem.  Wethink  theycanmake 
a  better  showing  before  the  Surveyor  General, 
than  they  have  in  the  memorial,  though  in  this 
particular  instance,  we  know  nothing  of  wliat 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
except  what  wc  gather  from  that  document. 
We  say  to  them:  You  who  are  not  "married"  net 
married  as  quick  as  you  can.  Put  not  your 
trust  in  politicians,  and  allow  no  unconstitu- 
tional law,  if  passed,  to  get  you  into  unnecessa- 
ry litigation. 

Large  Locations. 

Poor  human  nature  is  wofully  pven  to  exag- 
eration,  and  we  must  accept  with  many  grains 
of  aUowauee,  the  sensational  stories  concerning 
large  quantities  of  swamp  land  k)cated  by  sj)ec- 
ulators.  An  examination  of  the  cases  given  as 
instances  of  swamp  land  speculation  shows  the 
gi-eater  part  to  be  land  held  under  Mexican 
Grants,  and  Sieux  Scrip  and  College  Scrip  lo- 
cations, inad(i  through  the  U.  S.  Laud  Office, 
upon  pubhc  land,  and  not  under  the  State  laws 
so  much  complained  of.  There  are  a  few  large 
swamp  land  locations  of  which  we  will  speak 
hereafter. 

The  desire  to  own  laud  seems  almost  univer- 
sal. Yet,  to  get  people  upon  these  overflowed 
lands,  it  was  necessary  to  oft'er  extraordinary  in- 
diu-ements.  To  give  them  the  land  was  not 
sufficient,  for  the  public  domain,  was  virtually 
inexhaustible,  the  choicest  portions  of  which 
could  idways  be  obtained  for  a  dollar  and  a 
ipiarter  per  acre,  and  latterly  by  simply  enter- 
ing it  as  a  homestead.  The  only  additional  in- 
ducement that  could  be  ottered  by  the  Stiite, 
was  to  permit  the  location  of  swamp  land  in 
larger  quantities  than  was  allowed  on  the  pulj- 
lic  domain.  For  eighteen  years  from  the  date 
of  the  grant,  the  limit  was  fixed  at  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

The  choicest  and  driest  portions  were  soon 
located,  leveed  and  occupied.  Y'et  every  few 
years,  the  floods  would  sweep  away  the  levees, 
sometimes  the  houses,  inundate  the  laud,  and 
ruin  hundreds  of  industrious  men.  The  work 
of  reclamation  was  found  to  be  a  serious  mat^ 
ter,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  men  of  moderate  means;  while  the 
amount  that  could  be  entert'd  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, was  insufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to 
invest.  The  impossibility  of  getting  large 
numbers  of  small  owiiers  to  agree  upon  a  jilau 
of  reclamation,  and  to  assent  to  the  levying  of 
a  tax  for  carrying  on  the  work,  was  more  ilis- 
hearteniug  than  all  the  rest,  and  abandoned  lo- 
cations be(;omc  once  more  the  property  of  the 
State,  only  to  be  re-located  and  abandoned  for  like 
causes  again  and  again.  Probably  one-third  of 
all  this  laud  has  been  located  and  aljandoned 
from  <me  to  five  times.  And  this  process  is 
still  going  on.  the  locators  forfeiting  whatever 
j)ayment  or  reclamation  they  have  made  upon 
the  land.  The  writer  has  twice  given  up  choice 
locations  for  the  reason  last  menti-c'-Jtr.  alone. 
Similar  hinds  under  si'pj Jar  ^ '•'iQ^ivS^''^t  nces,  re- 
mained unreclaimed  in  iv^J  -,<  -•,.^uv^iii  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  aiid  wert  teclaimed  at 
last  only  by  concentrating  the  title  in  the  hands 
of  large  capitalists. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  here.  Many 
persons  having  already  acquired  large  tracts  by 
purchase  from  discouraged  owners. 

It  was  thought  by  W.  L.  Greene,  of  Colusa, 
that  moneyed  men  might  be  induced  to  i>ur- 
chase  and  reclaim  these  abandoned  locations  if 
pennitted  to  enter  them  in  large  tracts;  and  the 
restriction  as  to  quantity,  was  repealed  in  the 
Act  introduced  by  him   in   1868.     The   result 


justified  his  expectations.  The  lands  were  pur- 
chased, and  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  alircady  been  expended  in  their  reclama- 
tion, while  an  immense  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  whole  work  of  reclamation  throughout 
the  State.  But  there  are  few  things  without 
their  drawbacks.  It  was  found  that  a  few 
choice  tracts  were  still  unsold.  Some  of 
these  were  entered  in  larger  locations  than 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  their  re- 
clamation. They  were  located  mostly  for  com- 
j)anies,  however,  and  do  not  cut  up  into  such  large 
tracts,  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Uufortunate- 
ly,  there  is  in  this  world  no  unmixed  good — no 
general  rule  without  its  exception.  While  this 
.\ct  has  don(>  much  to  stimulate  the  reclamation 
of  our  waste  jilaces,  it  has  undoubtedly  wrought 
some  hardships;  and,  so  far  as  swamp"  lauds  are 
concerned,  Congress  cannot  remedy  them. 

A.  B.  BowEBs,  C.  E. 

NOTES   OF    TRAVEL  IN  MONTEREY 
COUNTY. 

JIe.ssrs.  Editok.s — At  your  request  I 
send  you  a  few  "Notes  of  Travel"  through 
a  portion  of  Monterey  County.  The  stage 
road  runs  from  Natividad  throiigli  Salinas 
city  and  along  a  m(.)dorateIy  level  l)ut  nar- 
row valley,  varying  iu  width  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  mile.  For  the  space  of  fifteen 
miles  nothing  can  be  seen  save  tlia  hills  on 
each  side ;  nor  is  the  traveler  permitted  to 
obtain  a  long  view  up  or  down  the  valley, 
the  trees  growing  just  thick  enough  to  ob- 
struct it,  the  growth  being  sycamore,  live 
oak  and  scrub.  The  soil,  which  is  pretty 
fair  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  becomes 
lighter  and  drier  tlio  further  you  go  up. 
The  land  belongs  chiefly  to  Spanish  grant 
holders  who  use  or  lease  it  for  grazing  jjiir- 
poses;  this  at  any  rate  until  yon  come  to 
the  dividing  ridge  about  six  miles  from  the 
crossing  place  on  the  Salinas  river.  Be- 
tween that  iioint  and  Monterey  there  are 
two  or  three  stjuatters  on  government  laud, 
just  struggling  through  i)oor  land,  hard 
times  and  rainless  seasons,  the  first  and  last 
places  iu  the  valley  being  by  far  the  best, 
viz.,  Mr.  J.,  witli  his  well  managed  dairy 
ranch,  but  unfortunately  hampered  by 
leasehold  evils  from  accomplishing  what 
his  own  sense  and  energy  would  urge  him 
to  do  were  it  his  own;  and  a  jjerson  with 
whoso  name  I  am  not  acquainted  who  owns 
the  last  ranch  toward  Monterey. 

Passing  on  from  this  valley  we  soon 
reach  the  town  of  Monterey,  and  from 
thence  to 

C.uj.MEii  Valley, 
Which  is  another  long,  narrow  valfej-, 
watered  by  the  ('armel  river.  The  soil  is 
good,  and  one  farm  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  done  pretty  well  for  its  late  pro- 
prietor, even  under  a  loose  and  careless 
system  of  farming;  but  the  i^resent  one 
seems  to  understand  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  rest  of  the  valley  with  one  ex- 
ception is  occupied  liy  dairy  ranches. 
These  are  large,  and  consequently  the 
houses  are  few  and  far  between.  The  uj)- 
l)er  part  is  pretty  and  the  land  good,  what 
"there  is  of  it. 

Crossing  the  bills  again,  we  make  a  short 
cut  and  reach  the  Salinas,  crossing  in  aboiit 
10  miles.  Frtmi  thence  my  course  lay  in  a 
zig-zag  direction.     The  land  generally 

In  the  S.\linas  Valley 
Is  good,  some  is  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  it 
would  bo  possible  to  get,  varying  in  qual- 
ity from  the  river  side  right  up  to  the  foot- 
hills. Sometimes  two  neighboring  fields 
differ  considerably.  Its  general  character 
is  that  of  an  alluvial  deposit;  this  again, 
near  the  river,  has  been  covered  to  the 
depth  of  from  throe  to  five  inches  with  a 
sandy  deposit  by  the  late  ovcrtiows;  but 
deep  plowing  ciin  reach  the  black  mold 
underneath,  when  necessary. 

Towards  the  foot-hills  the  soil  is  lighter 
and  drier,  more  fit  for  barley  than  wheat — 
these  two  grains  being  the  staple  produce 
of  the  valley.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
what  is  termed  adobe  land;  but  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  soil  with  a 
largo  proportion  of  clay  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  not  so  well  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  labor 
required  to  work  it;  but  it  is  a  soil  which 
will  retain  its  richness  when  the  other  is 
exhausted. 

There  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  valley 
uno(^cui)ied  by  leasehold  farmers.  Not- 
withstanding the  two  bad  years  they  have 
had,  the  land  is  such  that  with  abundance 
of  rsin  and  exemption  from  rust  they  are 
bound  to  do  well.  They  have  worked  for 
the  last  two  years  for  nothing,  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  anxiously  they  are 
looking  for  rain  this  year.  Hitherto  the 
fall  of  rain  has  only  just  been  suUicieut  to 
jnit  tlie  soil  in  good  working  condition. 

The  farmers  here  have  both  natural  and 
artificial  evils  to  contend  against.  The 
natural  ones  are  the  uncertainty  of  rain 
and  the  chance  of  rust,  through  the  heavy 
summer  fogs;  the  artificial  ones,  which 
affect  both  them  and  the  large  landowners, 


are  the  short  terms  for  which  leases  are 
granted  and  liigli  rates  per  acre.  The  latter 
evil  would  not  be  so  great  were  the  leases 
granted  for  longer  terms. 

Bad  Policy  of  the  Land  Ownkes. 

The  land,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is 
held  by  large  Spanish  grants,  and  the  own- 
ers are  following  a  most  suicidal  rental 
l)olicy;  for  of  course  the  farmers  are  not 
going  to  improve  the  land  when  they  may 
have  to  turn  off  at  any  moment ;  they  will 
not  s2)end  one  dollar  more  on  their  houses 
and  out-buildings  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; they  will  not  plant  any  orchards  or 
make  any  gardens,  and  yet  they  would  do 
all  this  could  they  feel  themselves  secure. 
The/  have  no  cncrouragement  to  form  a 
home;  they  do  their  best  to  get  all  they  can 
out  of  the  land,  but  will  not  jJUt  anything 
in;  they  just  keep  enough  straw  to  feed 
their  horses  and  cows,  the  rest  is  burnt. 
This  will  go  on  until  the  land  is  worn  out 
and  valueless,  unless  the  land  owners  adopt 
a  ditYercnt  policy. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  in  old  established 
farming  districts,  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  a  farmer  to  make  all  the  manure  he 
requires;  he  has  to  buy  artificial  manures. 
Let  it  be  gi-anted  that  some  of  this  land 
does  not  at  jjresent  require  manure,  yet 
there  are  other  portions  which  require  far 
more  than  the  farmers  can  make;  it  can  bo 
made  at  a  very  slight  exi)ense  by  littering 
it  down  in  the  yards,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  use  it;  it  will  only  cover  the  land  slight- 
ly and  yet  sufficiently  to  keep  uj)  its 
strength;  it  is  far  easier  to  do  so  than  to 
restore  it  when  gone.  That  they  will  not 
take  any  trouble  to  recruit  the  soil  under 
existing  circumstances  is  a  certain  fact,  nor 
are  they  to  blame  f)n  that  account.  Other 
crojjs  have  been  tried  on  a  small  si-ale,  and 
sugar  beets  grow  spleudiiUy  in  some  placrcs. 
A  rotation  of  crops  would  not  only  benefit 
the  soil  but  the  farmers  also,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  keep  on  jtutting  in  the  same 
crops  on  the  same  land,  year  after  year.  I 
have  been  informed  that  some  of  this  land 
kus  produ(!ed  over  100  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre,  and  nearly  that  amount  of  wheat 
in  a  good  year.  For  the  present  I  must 
conclude. 

Erratkus. 


SANTA  CRUZ  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

Diseases  and   Poisoning   of    Sheep. 

At  the  meeting  of  th(>  Santa  Cruz  Farm- 
er's Club,  held  Jan.  21st,  the  question  of 
diseases  and  poisoning  of  stock  formed  one 
of  the  principle  subjects  of  di.scussion.  It 
was  generally  admitted  that  wild-iiarsnip 
will  not  poison,  in  the  small  quantity  usu- 
ally eaten. 

Mr.  Monteith  said  he  bad  lost  cattle, 
poisoned  be  eating  what  is  called  red-root, 
or  pig-weed. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  it  was  not  pig-weed, 
and  that  he  knew  of  but  one  plant  here  that 
would  poison  stock,  and  that  was  a  siiecies 
of  vicuta  (cow'bane). 

The  President  said  he  had  known  cattle 
to  be  killed  by  eating  simjily  corn-meal 
without  any  coarser  fodder. 

Mr.  Locke  reatl  from  "Flint'sMilch  Cows 
and  Dairy  Farming,"  the  symptoms  of 
milk-fever,  and  said  he  believed  the  cows 
lost  by  Messrs.  Daken  and  Monteith  (spo- 
ken of  in  last  report)  died  of  this  disease, 
or  of  common  fever.  He  further  asserted 
the  i)robability  that  during  the  season  of 
scant  pasturage,  nine  cattle  die  of  what 
tliey  don't  eat  where  one  dies  of  what  it 
does  eat. 

With  these  he  includes  all  those  forced 
bj'  hunger  to  eat  what  is  unsuitable  if  not 
actually  poisonous.  They  are  driven  into 
thickets  and  wet  places  for  what  will  just 
keep  them  alive,  when  they  ought  to  be 
housed  and  fed.  The  loss  of  one  valuable 
animal  would  buy  hay  enough  to  carry  ten 
or  perhaps  twenty  through  the  season  of 
rough  weather  and  short  forage. 

RAISING    CALVES. 

Mr.  Mattison  gave  his  method  of  raising 
calves.  Ho  takes  them  away  immediatfdy, 
and  learns  them  to  drink, — giving  first 
throe  days,  milk  fresh  from  the  mother. 
He  then  stands  the  milk  twelve  hours,  re- 
moves the  cream  and  warms  the  milk  for 
the  calves,  continuing  this  until  they  are 
two  weeks  old.  Then  stands  the  milk  twen- 
ty-four hours,  until  they  arc  three  montlis 
old,  when  any  milk  can  be  given  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  weaned. 

Dr.  Anderson  inriuired  his  reasons  for 
taking  them  away  so  soon. 

Because  they  will  learn  to  di-ink  sooner; 
a  cow  is  not  near  so  liable  to  have  sore  teats, 
and,  not  getting  attached  to  her  calf,  will 
not  fret  and  worry  as  when  she  has  had  it 
even  two  or  three  days. 

Messrs.  Sawin  and  Daken  said  they  had 
practiced  the  same  method  successfully 
with  their  calves. 


¥^et)ruary  ii,  1871.] 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 

At  Sacramento.  Cal.,   BY  THOS.   M.   LOGAN,  M.  D., 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38''31'4r'  N..  Long.  121"29'44"W.  Higlitat  Levee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  FramiNCo,  74  leet.  Hight  ol  lower 
Burlace  ot  mercury,  94  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  ib 
de-ienatcd  liv  tignres,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  a,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
ill  proMortion.  The  force  ol  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  Siiinc-  manner;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  ligiit  breeze, 
II  ml  Hlahurricime.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M..  and  9  P.  M.,  in  unilormity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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'  Thermometrograph.  +  Rain 
llnMAUKS.-The  weather  during  the  week  continued  pleas- 
ant and  genial  until  Saturday,  when,  after  the  fall  in  the 
Barometer,  a  light  rain  commenced  about  10  A.  M.,— mea- 
suring at  9  p.  m.  0.130  inches— from  which  time  it  became 
heavier,  and  measured  0.270  plus  the  next  morning.  These 
amounts  added. to  the  sum  reported  last  week,  makes  the 
total  for  the  season  thus  far  foot  up  3.8.W  inches. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 


San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  p.  m.,  Feb.  9th. 
FLOUR— The  market  for  flour,  during  the 
past  week,  has  beeu  active,  for  shipment  but 
light  for  local  trade,  and  at  declining  rates. 
Stiindard  Oregon  brands  are  quotable  at  $5.(5'2(a) 
G.OO;  extra,  $7.00@7.'2.5;  local  brands— super- 
flne,  $G.()0@(;.2.5;  extra,  f7.r2%@7.2.5.  Trans- 
actions include  2,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra,  1,()00 
bbls.  Cal.  superfine,  and  1,.'S00  bbls.  Oregon 
extra. 

WHEAT— The  market  for  the  past  week  has 
beeu  almost  at  a  stand  and  prices  have  declined. 
For  nearly  a  week  no  vessel  has  been  loading 
with  wheat  at  this  port,  a  circumstance  that  has 
not  occurred  before  since  the  incoming  of  the 
crop.  Only  two  cargoes  have  been  cleared 
during  the  month.  The  shipments  for  the 
month  of  January,  including  flour,  were  very 
Hght,  aggregating  only  257,700  centals.  The 
surplus  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  is  es- 
timated all  the  way  from  .500,000  to  1,000,0<J0 
centals.  The  last  figure  is  no  doubt  much  near- 
er the  truth.  The  shijiments  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  harvest  year,  including 
flour,  was  3,502,000  centals.  Sales  include  20,"- 
000  sacks,  ordinary  to  choice,  at  from  f  2.2U((/' 
2.45. 

We  quote  at  the  close,  ordinary  to  fair  $2.15 
@2.30:  good  to  choice  $2.3.5@2.45,  the  latter 
for  strictly  choice  milling.  Liverpool  (]uotations 
were  telegrajjhed  yesterday  at  lis.  10d.(aU2s. 
New  York  rates  continue  at  $1.70@1.75  per 
bushel. 

BARLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  f  1.37@1.47,  from  fair  to  choice.  Sales 
15,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  $1.45@1.70. 
Sales  about  5,000  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable  at  $1.42>^@1.50. 
BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  *3.2.5@3.50.     A 
lot  of  400  sacks   is   reported   as  having  arrived 
and  been  s  Jld  to  a  miller  on  private  terms. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  The  latest  sale  is 
reported  at  $2.62^. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Str.*.w,  $8@S);  Bran,  $27.50@28.50; 
Middlings,  $35  for  feed,  and  $37@40  per  ton 
for  fine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $30. 

Hay — The  receipts  have  been  fair  since  our 
last,  and  prices  about  the  same.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $12.50@ 
16  50  ^  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  fl2@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  %  dozen. 

POTATOES Market  has  declined  during 

the  week.      We    quote   Humboldt   1.75@1.80; 
other  kinds  $1.50@  1.70. 

HOPS — Tlais  year's  crop  is  quotable  at 
8@12i^c. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18%  o;  Salted  ;  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,'J20  Cal.  diy. 

WOOL — We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@ 
17%c;  very  choice,  18%c;  burry,  10@12%c; 
slightly  do,  13(ai.l4c.  A  few  scattering  lots  only 
are  coining  forward. 

TALL(JVV— Quotable  at  7@7%c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  '7@8c. 

BEANS — Quiet  at  the  following  rates.  Bayo 
at  $2..50@2.G2%;  butter,  $2.25;  small  white, 
$1.90;  pink,  $2;  red,  $2@2.25;  pea,  $2@$2.25 
per  100  pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— The  market  is  firm  and 
quotations  little  changed.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st   quality,    9@10c  13,  lb. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  '^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7(c^  8c  %J,  lb. 

VEAL — Scarce  and  firm  at  12@r2J/^c. 
MUTTON— Steady  at  8@10c.  '^  lb. 
LAMB — Several  have   come   to  hand  during 
the  week,  which  were  sold  at  lie. 

PORK— Undressed  at  5@6c;    dressed,  10@ 
11%. 
POULTRY,     ETC.— In  good    supply,    and 


prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters  $T.Q0(w7.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@9  "^  doz;  dp  wild,  $1@3.00  "^  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3  1^  pair;  live  turkeys, 
20c  ^  lb;  Hare,  $1..50@2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
50c  do;  Quail,  f  1.25@1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  45@50o;  Packed  rolls,  32@37%c. 
Oregon  firkin,  20@22J^c;  Eastern  do,  25@ 
35c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have  been 
fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  30%@35c;  Oregon, 
30c;  Cahfomia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  14@14%c; 
Oregon,  14%@15J^c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.00@$2.00;  Oregon, 
$1@$2.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $40@$50;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Pears,  scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  rather  more  quiet; 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  complete,  and  j)rices 
rule  low. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
6.5@673^c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  123^0;  28x35,  18c: 
Potato  Sacks,  17%c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18@ 
19  c.  Standard  Isurlaps,  22x36,  12 %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@,3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5J/^c;  Oregon  do,  GJ,-^c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@,20c;  Pranes,  Hungai-ian, 
lG@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  ^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
ll%@12%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  at  13(a).13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  lb(aj 
15  %c;  Oregon  do,  lG@lG%c;  Lard,  CaUfornia, 
12%@13%c;  Oregon  do,  in  kegs,  13(a>14J/^c 
Bib.         


Gold  and  Legal  Tender  Bates. 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  Feb.  8. 1871.— Legal  Tender 
buying  @90;  selling  (g(9U'U.  Gold  in  New  York  to-day 
111»4. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOK   I.NVOICES 

fdbhintf  prices  rufe/rom  ten  toji/lfen  per  cent.Jiigher  than  the 
J'ollvtcinQ  qaotationn. 

FRmAT,  Feb.  10,  1871. 

Ikon.— Duty  :  Pig,  $7  per  ton  ;  Railroad,  60c  Tfi  100  lbs.; 
Bar,  l@l}^c  ^  ft:  Sheet,  i}Olished,:jc  ^  ft;  common, 
l^@134c  ^    ft;    Plate,  IJ-iC   ^    lb;   Pipe,  l)^c  ^   ft; 
Galvanized,  2>4c  ^tfl  ft. 
Scotch  and  Eug.  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton. . .$34         ®$35  .50 

White  Pig,  ^  ton 32    ©33  00 

Keflned  Bar, bad  assortment,  ^  ft..  —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  045i@ 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04Jii 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04>5@  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    @  —  05M 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    (g>  —  06^ 

OoppEH.— Duty :    Sheathing,  354  c  ^  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2;«c  ■^  ft. 

Sheathing,  |»  ft 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts. —  21 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty  :    25  ^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  Hf>  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  ^jfl  ft 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  ^  ft 

QUICKSLLVEU.  — ^   ft 

Lead.— Pig,  t>  ft —    6 

Sheet —    9 

Pipe —  10 

Bar _    8     „ 

Zinc— Sheets,  '^  ft —  10)4®  —  11 

BoKAX —  35    @  —  ^-V, 
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Mariposa,  Dec.  27th,  1870. — Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.  Pat- 
ent Agents: — Gentlemen. — Allow  me  herewith  to  tender 
you  uiy  sincere  thanks  for  the  efficient  assistance  you 
have  tendered  me  in  securing  my  patent  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by 
you  in  oiu'  business  transactions. 

Very  K.-.^pctfiilly  Yours,  Jay.  R.  Paljmer. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOETEBS   AND   DEALERS  IN 


To  Amateur  Printers; 


30  days,  or  thr  I'lv^s  ri^urn. 
articlu  tor  u,  country  otlia 
<ireS3. 


We  have  for  sale  in 
the  Press  offioe,  one  of 
Lowe's  cheap  hand 
Presses,  which  we  will 
sell  for  $'25,  one  half 
cash  down,  and  the 
balance  to  be  i^aid  in 
in  t^ood  order.  A  handy 
which  has  no  small    job 


HOPE  VINEYARD,  NAPA. 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

IVhoIeaale  Prlcen. 

Friday,  February  10,  1871. 

S'lgar, crushed,  ^Ib 14>4  ^  15 

Do.   Hawaiian 9      @  12 

Coffee,  Costa  Kica,  ^  B) 21!^®  22 

Do.  Bio My,® 

Tea,  Japan,  1*  lb 65     @  1  no 

Do.  Green 60     @  1  UO 

Hawaiian  Rice,  ^  lb 8      @       9 

China  Rice,  If*  tb 7      ®       8 

Coal  Oil,  T)«  Kallon 60      @  m 

Candles,  %*  tb 14      @  18 

Overland  Butter 3i)      @  s.^ 

Ranch  Butter,  %*  Ib 40      ®  45 

Isthmus  Butter,  ^  lb '. .  25     ®  35 

Cheese,  Calitornia,  I*  lb 9     @  15 

Eggs,  ^  dozen 80      @  ay, 

Lard,|*lb 12!^®  13)-i 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^  lb 15      (<<»  17 

.Shoulders.  *  lb 9     @  10 

Ketull  Prices. 

Butter,  California,  fresh,  ■#  lb .50     @  60 

do.      pickled,  i!  lb 40     @  60 

do.      Oregon.i^lb @  25 

Cheese,  S  lb 20     @  25 

Honey,  li  lb 25 

Eggs,  «  dozen 40 

Lard,  ^  lb 18 

Hams  and  Bacon,  ?>lb 22 

Cranberries.  1*  gallon 7P 


Potatoes,  ?» lb. 
Potatoes,  Sweet,!*  IB. 

Tomatoes.^  lb 

Onions,^  lb 

Apples,  No.  1,  ^  ttf  — 

Pears,  Table,  f .  ft 

Plums,  dried.  1^  lb 

Peaches,  dried,  ^  lb.. 
Oranges,  W  dozen  — 

Lemons,  ^  dozen 

Chickens,  apiece 

Turkeys,  ^  lb 

^ioap,  Pale  and  C.  O 


46 
2C 
26 
1  UO 
3 
2 
3 
3 


20.000 


Cuttings  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  Foreign  Grape  Vines 

for  sale  by  the   undersigned,   3J^    miles 

west  of  Napa. 

R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


N.  B.  Orders  left  with  Brocas,  Perkins  &  Frank. 
516  &  518  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  will  receivi 
prompt  attention.  5vl-lmr 


IIM  Pl,EM  F.NTS  AN1»  MACHINKS,  PORTA. 
KI/E  STEAM  EIVOtNi:^,  UJLRU'WAKR, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealei's  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING  OP 
Plon'H.  Vfari'ows,  Cultivittors,  HorNe  HoeM. 
Oanc:  Flown,  ^eedSonei's,  HiK-keye  Oritlit 
Jll-illo,     MIII'm   €iiI.  .SovverH,   Hi>y    <'iil- 
tei'**.    Seed     C'leaiiern,    C3rl»t    MIIIm, 
Jtiirlev   Mills,  Cider    MilU,  Fan 
IMillH.  ttrnpe  Cru*(her«,  Mo^v- 
ers.   Reapers,   Headers,     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh  eled  Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by   mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  11,  13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ,the  District  Fairi) 
n  this  State, 

IT    EXCELS 


I.ltslitnemi,    fleiiiillncRH, 

Elasticity  and  Dnrahlllty, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholsteiy  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  tile  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-siippiirting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  ttnd  from  the 
peculiar  ctjiistruction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOr.ET    «fe    GREEV.    Proprletorn. 


Stolen  Land.  Warrant. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  undersigned  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  as  the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  ot  Military  Bounty  Land  Warrant, 
No.  90,783,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Land, 
issued  April  28,  1857,  to  Annie  Farnsworth,  \vidow  of 
James  Farnsworth,  private  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  1812:  and  which  said  warrant  was  stolen  from  the  un- 
dersigned, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  November,  18G4;  and  all  persons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  purchasing  said  stolen  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  considered  void. 

T. HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  21, 1871.        4vl-Gwr 
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Soap,  Castile.  T«!b 18 

Pkoduce,  Etc, 

flour.  Extra,  flbbl 7  no 

Do.    Superrtne (i  00., 

Torn  Meal,  iS  100  lbs 2  26 

Wheat,  ^100  fts 2  25 

Hats,  ^  100  lbs 1  40 

Barley,  1^  100  lbs 1  35 

Beans,  %i  100  fts 1  87^^  @  2  .50 

Potatoes,  ^  100  lbs 1  00      @  1  75 

Hay. 1ft  ton 10  uu      ®I5  00 

Live  Oak  Wood,  ^  cord 10  00     @12  00 

B.-ef,  extra,  dressed,^  ft 8      ®      12 

Sheep,  on  foot 2  00     @  2  50 

Hogs,  on  foot,  «  ft 6      @       6y, 

Hogs.dre.ssed.'ifl  ft 7K  ®       8 

Leather  Market    Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.) 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Feb.  9. 

Sole  Leather. — Shipments  to  the  east  still 
continue  large,  and  several  tanners  have  ad- 
vanced  their   price  one  cent  per  lb. 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  Crnz 26    @31 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— There  is  no  change  in  French 
stock,  the  exportation  being  extremely  light.  Domestic 
skins  continue  firm,  with  a  tendancy  to  advance. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  13  doz ,  75  00@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ■^  Yh 1  00®    1  30 

California  Kip,  |4  doz CO  00®  75  00 

California  Calf,    ^  lb 100®    125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf.  If*  lb 80®    1  00 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  Tf»  lb 1  10®    1  25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  lb 1  15®     1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  Tf>  doz    8  50®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  If  doz 5  .50®  10  50 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 1  75®    5  50 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  ^  tt. 30®        37 

Fair  Bridle,  1^  lb 33®        40 

Skirting,   ^  Bide 4  50®    4  75 

Welt  Leather,  ■^  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,   '^  toot 22®        26 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIX  TEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  rIKST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Neu  spaper, 

AS    ^VELL  AS  THE 

Organ  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  on  the 
I'aeiflc   Coast. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.-.  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  ol 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  fiu'uishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  ptiblished  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hers  by  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Miuroh  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  ■.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  ini.ani- 
mously  adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  oliicial  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  AUVEKTISEKS. 
The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Ad\ertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it   circulates  in   every   town   and 
hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Kuten  of  Advertliilnit. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Mouth 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     5.00 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Colnnm,  "     20.00 

Office,  008  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


ALL  POLICIES   IN  THE 
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New  Patent  Law. 

The  New  U.S.  Patent  Ad  of  1870  will  be  sent  FREE 
<m  receii>t  of  postage  stamp  to  inventors  and  patentiis, 
by  Dkwey  &  Co.,  publishers,  patent  agents  and  engrav- 
ers, San  Francisco. 


G  A.  S^. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the    attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,   manufacturing, 
and  geiR'ral  uses.    Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor-   ■ 
thy  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economi<al 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williiims,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  I'Yancisco:  Jos. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
Still  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stocktcm;  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Ccdien,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  V.m- 
ery  Oakland,  and  Isaai-  Rcciua.  Esq,  Virginia  (Uly|Ni  vada. 
Also  in  the  following  public  instittitioiis:  tlie  ('i(y  and 
C(miity  Almshouse.  San  Francisco;  the  Comity  Hospital, 
Sacramiiito;  the  Industrial  Schotd,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  tor  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
ot  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  ill  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works,  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  tlio 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. '8 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  k.  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Msrysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 
Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carstm  City. 

Also,  ill  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Ortii-irs'  Hcsidi  nces,  at  the 
United  Stati  s  Navy  Dcpartioeiit.  Marc  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  olhce  ■^06  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Sec  retary. 

J.W  STOW.  President.  lvl-3m-r 


Travis  It  Wagner.  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  BoltinK  Cloths 
andeencral  Mill  FurnialiinK.Portnhlo  Mills  of  all  sizes  from 
lBto36  in.    None  superior  manfd  for  farmers  4  ranchmen. 
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TREES   AND   PLANTS! 


Bv  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 


WHOLESAU:  OK    KETAILi 


AT  LOWEST  MARKET 


KATES. 


Fruits  KiiarHntced  trac  to  name.  My 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  oi 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

OKAXOE,  I.EMOX    AXD    I.IME. 

AlRo  all  the  leading  and  favorite 

SHADE  A\D  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES,        vi^/, -.-(«, 
SIIK  UBBER  r,  VISES  AND  PL  AX  TS,      -^~  ^^*^- 
MULBERRY  TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Semi  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Adtlreoa    KOBERT  WILLIAMSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  15th  k  IGth 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Savlks  &  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  am  thinning  o\it  my  Mulberry  Plantations  and 
will  bell  my  surplus  tree's 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  §20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25 to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  vr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40." 

Liberal  discoimt  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  WarrE  and  BLArK  Mnlbrrrj's  are  the  best 
shade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  23  and  60  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  tnr  trees.     S<.-ud  your  Drders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAO,  Sacramento. 


ITALIAN     BEES. 

Are  steadily  gaining  in  favor  with  Ikc- 
keepers  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
Kurope.  Their  hardincKK.  yreater  in- 
dustry, superior  ijuantity  and  qualily 
of  honey  produced  by  them,  as  well  as  theirmoreiH-a't*- 
able  disposition  while  being  handled,  make  them  duiildy 
as  valuable  as  the  common  BhickBee.  Many  thousands 
of  Italian  Queens  are  reared  and  sent  by  express  and 
mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country  annually  by  numerous 
breeders  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  liave  as  pure  Italian  stock  as  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  sell  at  Eastern  prices.  Bee  Hives  and 
Bee  Books  for  sale.  Also,  Shade  Trees,  Mulberry  Trees 
and  Silk  Worm  Eggs,  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Circu- 
lars, Address  J.  S.  HARBISON, 
3vl  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GLEN    GARDENS, 

OXE  MILE  E.\ST  FROM  SACRAMENTO  . 

Large  stock  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  for     sale. 

M.V  stock  embraces  all  the  celebrated  varieties  that  are 
favorably  known,  including  the  justly  celebrated  "Hales 
Early  Peach!"  of  which  variety  I  have  1,50(1  bearing 
trees.  Also,  Grape  Vines  and  (Juttinos  of  theleading 
sorts;  100,000  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Blauts  of  the 
most  popular  kinds,  warranted  true  to  name;  Mulberry 
Trees,  fur  feeding  Silk-worms,  in  quantities  to  suit.  All 
offered  at  low  prices.  Orders  left  with  h.  H.  Cl'.M- 
MlNCiS  fc  (;0..  30  .1  St.,  or  sent  by  mail  to  the  proprie- 
tor, will  be  promptly  tilled.  N'ow  is  the  time  to  plant! 
Fall  planting  will  add  a  year's  growth  to  trees  or  vines. 
4vl  E.  F.  ATKF.N,  Proprietor. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurser3anan, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakl.\N1)  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  FiueJapaneseTeaPlant;Kucolyptufi,  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  8ui>erior 
collection.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries ! 

— also — 

OTJKEANTS  OP  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

ROSES  .\ND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.    Address,  A.  1).  PRYAL, 

3vl-2intlr  Oakland. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY      !>  E  3?  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF  NURSERY    GROUXDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also,  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers,  can  till  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe.  China  and  .Japan,  in  fact  wo  aim 
to  have  and  to   get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  tliis  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 

HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND, 

Comer  of  Delgcr  St.  and  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  beaiitiful 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  etc.,  to  be  fomid  in 
California,  suitable  for  general  culture. 
EviTgreen  Trees,  Ixst  standard  sorts  and 
fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
ShnilKry;  Golden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 
double  flowering  Geranitmis. 


Elegant  Fuschias, 


splendid  assortment  of  Roses,  and  many 
most  desirable   (ireen  Hous<;  and  out-of- 
dour  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
t^Orderf,  carffvVyfilUd  and  forwarded. 

The  entire  stock  for  sale,  including  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 
gain.   Address,  F.  A.  HERING,  Nurseryman, 
lvl-2minr  Oakland. 


KING'S   NURSERY, 

ELM  Street,  (between  Telegraph  Av.  and  Broadway  sts.) 

<>.4.ivijA.r>fi>. 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANT 
EVERGREEN  TREES, 

SUltUBS,  ROSES.  ETC 
A  superior  stock  of  large 
sized  Australian  Gum  trees, 
including :—  EUCALYPTUS 
(iLOBOLUS,     (Blue  Gumi, 
/j^iSvextra  fine    street  and  shade 
?W>'tree.     EUCALYPTUS  VIM- 
KNALIS,  a  beautiful  droop- 
shade  tree,  line  leafed  and 
fragrant;    both    sorts    very 
popular.    ACACIAS  in  vari- 
ety.    Montery  Pines,   Mon- 
tery  Cypress,  Lawson's  Cy- 
press,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  at- 
tended to.    Address 
M.  KING,  Nurseryman,  Oakland. 


Ivl-tf 


FLOWER 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Hefbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MIOHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

CC\  (\(\(\  Toots  <ir  cuttings  o(  (he  above  valuable 
DUjV-'v'O  plant— raisi'd  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
un<lersigned.  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  k  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  lOfl  and  411  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl.3mr  Uayward's,  Alaiueda  County,  Cal. 


\SE.ZO  WAREHOUSE 4^ 

I  '%/**PORTERS  fc  DEALERS  ^ 


wSmv- 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

—  ALSO — 

the  special  Western   Agents  for   the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The]bcst,;mo6t  simple  and  efl'eetive  mower  in  use. 

ritlCE — ©35. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs.     Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVKY  &  CO.,  57  State  Street. 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

— or— 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  ! 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  lias  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


BKST   VARIETIES; 

Proper  ITrulnlnir,   aind    VliforouH   Oi-owth! 

We  invite  Nukserymen,  Dealebs  akd  Plakteus,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and  splendid  collection   of 

TS'TJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  :)  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and  a  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond, etc. 
Order?  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

8YI.VE8TER  XEWHALI., 

Proprietor  l.o«  Oaton  IVuracry,  8an  <]ohe. 

Ivl-)in3m 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  K.  E  E  S!"!, 

Grape  "Vines  and  Outtings. 

WE  OFFER  A  LARGE  LOT  OF  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  i)r  Ornament, 
and  as  rajjid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  bj  the  lOU  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

K^'All  orders  must  bo  accompanied  with  the  cash."^ 


lYl-4io3mr 


Street  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


We    are  pre- 
pared   to    fur-     ■ 
nish  aoENERAL  ( 

ASSORTMENT    Of      ' 

Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  iu  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Orders  solic- 
ited  from    all 
lars  scud  for  catal 
J 

lvl-3mr 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
n>ade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther particu- 
ogue  ami  priei-  list. 

I,EWELUNG  &  SON, 

San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8A.CKAMEXTO,    CALIFORXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 

OF 
FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN. 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  anil 
those  buying  in  large  qnantics.     We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUll  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower.  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  SO.OOO 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Redand  White  Clover. 
Timothy.  Red  Top,  Blue  Orasb  direct  from  producers  iu 
Kentucky,  &c..  ic. 

The  celebruted  Ramsdell  Xorn-ay  Outa 
!#A  per  Buakel. 
Early  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  fcc. 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and   all  Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.    Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 
W.  R.  STRONG, 
Ivl-Smr  Sacramento  CaL 

OPIUM  rOPPY, 

"White  and  Purple. 
Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


JL.    KELLOGG. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  POCND. 


New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  427  8ausome  At.,  Sun  Frunelaco. 

Ivl' 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Crarden  Tools,  Plants.  Trees,  kc. 
No  :I17  Washington  st.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  S.\N 

FRANCISCO. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

TA.KIC    iVOTICE! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  largo   two    year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use.  I  w  ill  sell  on  satis 
factory  ti'ruis  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Tli 
trees  are  of  u 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

HFM.  M.  IIAYXIE, 
Ivl-3mr  «uer«me»to. 

Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  184.5  by  Wm.  M.  Plant.) 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 


(rardeii,  Grass  k  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  tu  all  ap- 
plicants. 

(7'Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 

Address's 


3vl-3mr 


L.  G.  PRATT  k  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Ho 


NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WF.    I'KFF.R    FOB  RALE 

CHOICE  SEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

from  Australia,  .Jai)an  and  Sandwich  Islands.    Ramie, 
the  celebrated  China  Grass,  Vegetable,  <irass  and  Flow- 
er Seeds;  new  and  rare  Plants,  Fruit  Trees  etc.,  at   the 
OLD  STAND.     ■^"Send  for  catalogue. '"^ 
E.  E.  MOORE,  425  W^asMngton  St.,  S.  F. 
Ivl-lmr 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

2   AAA  CARTONS    JAPANESE    ANNUALS,    SILI 
5UIJU       WORM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSET, 

l-3mr      41  and  42  Merchants'  Excliaugi',  California  st. 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  FINLET,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  Bt.  Yards  cor.  Laguua  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig-ht  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  In 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver;  Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pig-eons.— Black   Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.— White  Chester,  White  Suftolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 
Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lHTht  Itruhmns  and  White  I.ei:hoi'n'it, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 
HOUDON  COCKS. 

Koes 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Biahmas, 

Dork  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantan.a, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

lVICHOL,S    Jk    TVII.I.jt^Rl), 

importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21-3m-lauiin8  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

Chicken  Ranch  for  Sale. 

A  Chicken  Ranch  within  the  city, 
Foiii*  Roomed   lloii^e  aind  Outblldliifrii 

and  stock  of  Poultry,  can  be  obtained  fertile  sum  of  JGOO. 
Ground  rent  low;  extent  about  two  acres;  aftbrding  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  commencing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. For  particulars  apply  on  the  premises  on  Potrero 
Avenue  between  ISth  &  16th  St.,  or  by  letter  addressed 
"R"  at  the  office  of  this  pai)er. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,    Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Partic\ilar  attention   given  to   pro- 
curing small   Farms  and  Homesteads   for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Ivl-JJmr 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken   the   premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 


Warranted  to  make  Butter  in/rom  IViree 
to  Five  Minutes. -"^S^ 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. ; 

100    JUST    EECEIVED. 


Forsale  by 
lvl-6mr 


J.  L.  HUNT, 

Corner  Battery  and  Washington  sts. 


WM.   M.    LYON. 


CHAS.    C.   B.IBNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta. 
bles,  Butter,    Eggs,    Green  and   Dried   Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  No.  21J  Street  Sacramento. 


Homoeopathic. 

TREATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  50 


Piles 

Neuralgia       '*     *' 

Fever  and  Ague  " 

Croup  with  " 

Rheumatism  with  12 

Diarrh<i'a 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  to 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


The  only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  "Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  VVe  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:  —  Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00  ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  aa 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Sbc  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


Douthett's  Patent    Double   Motion 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homcepathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  above  i>riccs. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

BOERICKE  &  TAFEL,, 
Homoepathic  Pharmacy, 


4vl-lmr 


234  Sutter  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


YO»E]>lITE      HOUSsiE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE  l.ar<:est  and 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-4vl-3mr 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  ^signed  hav, 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa 
tentees,  WIRTS  &  SWIFT 
of  Hudson.  Michigan, 
their  right  to  this  mill. 
Patented  June  22d.  IKIii), 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utch,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 

FAnMhKS,      MlLLEIW     AND 

GUAIN  Dealehs  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaning  and  sej)- 
arating  grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  lirst-class 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  ha.^ 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  8ei)aration  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  ditier- 
ent  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical mann"r. placing  them 
in  theirdifferent  compart- 
mentsinthemill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mustard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  ftele^tm,.,  supt  n  n  large  plump  and  perfect  kernels  for  Seed  Wheat,  and  all  the 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantabl  whtat  is  deposited  m  another  comi>artment  By  the  use  of  this 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  ihe  only  mill  known  to  possess  an  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  .lackson,  Michigan,  September21,  22,  and  2:t,  ISH'J,  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
niousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Fanners,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.'>  tons  of  grain  per  day:  N".  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

nv21-3m  K.  STO.VE.  438  Battery  Str«'et.  Sjin  PrancUeo. 


We  wish  to  Call 

The  Especial  Attention  of  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
best  Patent  Gang  Plows  in  California,  to  the 

"BUTLER   PLOW," 

now  on  exhibition  at  the  Scientific  Press  office. 

As  no  arrangements  have  jet  been  made 
for  their  Manufacture  or  sale  of  territory 
effected. 

For  description  of  the  PLOW,  see  article  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Rural  Press, 

"A  Singular  Looking  Plow." 


Please  Address, 


E.  P.  HICKS,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
2vl-ltr 


THE    NEW    TYPE 


ON    WHICH 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

CALIFORNIA   TYPE    FOUNDRY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 

GEO.    L.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 

Ivl3-niinr 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the;  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  432  Montgomery  st.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 


^\^  A.  GO  TV. 

The  best  Farm  Wagon ; 

The  best  Ranch  Wagon; 

The  best  Truck  Wagon; 

The  best  Team  Wagon: 

The  best  Header  Wagon: 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  ^  G  O  ]V  ©, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Willaiiiette  Farmer, 

Saleni,  Oregon. 

The  only  Affrlcultiiral  Paper  publlNlied    In 
Ore^-on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 
$1.50.    Address 
tiv'il-tf  A.    1..   iiTISrsOlir,  P  ublUher. 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  without  a  ei  val 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Oylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
TliglTt  for  tills  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

a.";  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  ilifferent  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  tlio  guide  holding  it  in  its  i)lttce, 
leaving  the  chuiu 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  offered 

which  IB  ENTIBELY 


FREE  FROM  ANY  OBJECTION, 

and  wo  offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.j  1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 

2  do  do    3        do 

3  do  do    6        do 

4  do  do    8        do 

5  do  do  13        do 

6  do  do  22        do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nob.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,   San  Franc  i.sco,   Cal 
lvl-eow3inr 
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What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sheot.-Srn  ./os^  //.■/, 

ThefirstNo.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 
....With  its  publishers  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.- 
Ml.  MtMcixgtr. 

We  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  with;the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  t4.— |.S(/iKra  n<-m. 

It  is  a  work  which  no  .farmer  should  be  without.— (IVrf.i 
Uniun. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  toexecution  and  contents. 
. . .  Contains  a  large  amount  and  Rreat  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.— l.S(o<-<- 
ton  Daity  l/id, 

AlargelG-page  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  thetMid- 
dle  and  Northern  States.— lEncimil  Atamalu. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper. 
•■Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  iiroducts, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life.' 
-[t:,„inal. 

They  can.  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  ['We  will 
that.)    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type- and  a  first-class  agricultural 
ournal..  . Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.-l  Vallrj,,  Unorder. 

Vie  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press. — [Arisoiui  Miner. 

■We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  country.- l/'''i'ioS(r<fc.f»uin. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— IKfil  Illuff  Independent, 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  by  A.  T.^Dewey,  W.  B. 
Ewer,  G.  H.  .Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long'.needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— I y'n>ir""'Vin. 

■We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  .Vrienli/ic  Fr'ns  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  I'anfir  Kurat  fresn. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.. subscri be. —1  fallejo  Chrontrle. 

Dewey  A,  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  ;for  (the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— l>;i''"i.7'',  •■?.  K 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
tir^e.  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
fonnation  which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

■We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag.  of  Volo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.-ll'uto 
Mail. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  uuchastencss  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  ■■Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  i  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— ["Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  aciiuire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric    Itural  population. 

lulike  many  so-called  "agricultural  "  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  to  borse-racmg,  prixe-fighting,  yachting,  etc., 
but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Democrat,  Dow- 
nieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Press."  the  name 
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ORANGE    CULTURE. 

The  siiccess  that  has  attended  the  occa- 
sional and  mostly  fancy  cultivation  of  the 
orange  in  various  parts  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  its  cultivation  for  profit  in  many 
of  those  localities.  Exi^erience  seems  to 
show  that  oranges  may  be  successfully 
raised  as  far  north  as  Maiysville.  The 
oranges  grown  upon  the  Vallejo  place,  this 
last  season,  large  quantities  of  which  have 
been  sold  in  this  city,  were  j^ronounced 
very  superior  in  quality.  They  were  large, 
delicate,  juicy,  of  fine  flavor,  and  command- 
ed a  good  price  and  ready  sale. 

The  orange  is  much  more  hardy  than 
many  have  .supposed.  The  Visalia  Ddla, 
of  a  late  date,  says  that  the  hoar  frosts 
Avhich  have  recently  visited  that  section  of 
the  State  have  had  no  injurious  effect 
whatever  U2)on  the  orange  trees.  The 
same  word  reaches  us  from  all  directions. 
If  the  tree  will  stand  such  heavy  frosts  as 
we  had  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  January,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  here. 

Again,  there  is  scarcely  any  tree  more 
hardy  than  the  orange  in  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  removal.  It  is  said  that  trees 
ten  and  twelve  years  old  may  be  success- 
fully removed,  with  bare  roots.  If  well 
trimmed  and  kept  watered  for  two  seasons 
after  removal,  it  will  fruit  quite  as  well  as 
though  it  had  continued  to  stand  in  its 
original  location.  The  greatest  danger 
arises  from  the  liability  of  the  bark  to  ad- 
here to  the  wood,  when  it  is  ex^^osed  to  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun,  during  the  first 
season  after  removal.  Of  course,  a  little 
care  will  fully  guard  against  any  such 
danger. 

The  orange  seldom  bears  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  fruit  until  it  reaches  its 
eighth  year,  at  which  time  it  begins  to 
bear  bountifully,  seldom  producing  less 
than  1,000  oranges  the  first  year,  and 
thence  gradually  increasing  in  number  un- 
til 3,000  and  sometimes  4,000  are  produced 
upon  a  single  tree.  A  fair,  average  crop 
for  matured  trees  is  2,000  for  each.  An 
acre  will  accommodate  fully  100  trees;  at 
which  rate  the  jjroduct  of  a  single  acre 
woiild  be  200,000  oranges;  which  at  $20 
per  thousand — a  low  average  value  in  this 
city  by  the  quantity — would  give  $4,000  as 
the  product  of  a  single  acre  !  The  cost  of 
cultivation  would  not  exceed  $25;  while 
the  expense  of  picking,  packing,  and  trans- 
portation from  any  locality  near  the  line  of 
the  princii^al  river  or  railroad  routes  would 
absorb  but  a  mere  moiety  of  the  gross 
proceeds. 

The  gi-eat  jirofit  of  tropical  fruit  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  small  amount  of  labor  and 
money  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees,  in  jsroportion  to  the  price  at  its  mar- 
ket value;  scarcely  any  of  the  varieties  re- 
quiring &nj  more  care  than  a  common  ap- 
ple or  peach.  We  have  already  an  im- 
mense number  of  young  orange  trees  in 
the  various  nurseries  throughout  the  State 
— sufficient  if  ])lanted  out  in  orangeries,  to 
more  than  treble  the  xiresent  yield.    Those 


who  desire  to  raise  oranges  should  buy 
trees  of  from  two  to  three  years'  growth,  as 
the  earlier  production  of  the  fruit  is  much 
more  of  an  object  than  the  greater  cost 
over  that  of  starting  them  from  the  seed. 
A  light  sandy  soil  is  that  best  suited  to 
the  orange,  and  when  planted  out  as  stand- 
ards, they  should  stand  fully  20  feet  apart. 
Plant  diamond  shape,  instead  of  in  squares. 
We  propose  to  give  two  or  three  articles  in 
addition  to  the  present  on  the  subject  of 
orange  culture,  as  we  find  time  to  prei^are 
them  and  sjjace  for  their  insertion. 

Our  Illustration. 

Heretofore  the  greater  portion  of  the  or- 
anges raised  in  our  State  have  been  i^ro- 
duced  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  where 


the  foliage,  or  fruit  in  front.  When  look- 
ing up,  directly  underneath  the  branch,  the 
eye  rests  upon  a  perfect  mass  of  fruit,  much 
as  it  would  appear  if  packed  in  a  basket. 
We  doubt  if  a  more  prolific  growth  could 
be  produced  in  any  i)art  of  the  world. 

The  tree  from  which  the  branch  was 
taken  is  about  13  years  old,  and  bore  in  all 
about  2,000  oranges. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  fear  that  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
well-wishers  .pronounce  ui^on  the  comino- 
harvest  prematurely.  No  amount  of  Feb- 
ruary rains  secures  a  crop.  Even  ordinary 
March  rains  are  insufficient.  It  is  exjjected 
that  the  rains   will   soak   the   subsoil,  lest 


A     "BOOUET"    OF    CALIFORNIA    ORANGES. 


this  fruit  certainly  thrives  in  great  perfec- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  the  thriftiness  of 
the  orange  trees  there  we  have  had  an  en- 
graving made,  as  annexed,  of  a  branch, 
plucked  a  few  days  since  from  a  tree  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Paul  Kern,  and 
standing  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  was  brought  to  this  city 
by  Mr.  D.  McLaren,  photogTaphed  by 
Bradley  &  Rulofson,  and  afterwards  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Library, 
where  it  was  examined  by  great  numbers  of 
o\ir  citzens. 

The  branch  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
something  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
where  it  was  taken  from  the  tree.  It  con- 
tained, when  taken  off,  75  oranges,  five  hav- 
ing dropped  ofl'  after  they  were  matured,  but 
before  the  branch  was  removed  from  the 
tree.  Thirty-seven,  only,  are  seen  in  the 
engi-aving,  the  balance  being  concealed  by 


the  roots,  going  down  to  dry  and  hard  soil 
refuse  to  give  the  needed  nourishment 
in  flowering  time,  that  the  grain  may  set 
and  mature.  On  most  of  our  wheat-lands, 
a  strong  rain  in  April  is  necessary  to  get  a 
crop  worth  harvesting.  At  present,  the 
irrigation  has  not  penetrated  more  than 
plow-deep;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  law  of  the  rainfall,  for  this  season,  has 
been  revealed: — viz.  light  showers  and  no 
down-j)our. 

It  is  in  no  desire  to  make  distrust  that 
we  thus  review  the  law  of  agriculture  and 
meteorology  on  this  coast.  We  simply 
wish  to  check  the  unsafe  exhileration  that 
follows  every  little  shower  in  February. 
If  our  harvest  may  not  be  remunerative, 
the  sooner  we  weigh  i^robabilities,  the  bet- 
ter for  us. 

Some  argue  th.it  because  of  the  light 
rains  \x\y  to  mid  February,  we  are  likely 


to  have  the  compensation  of  unusually 
heavy  rains  in  March  and  Aj)ril.  Califor- 
nia is  a  country  of  exceptions  and  this  may 
be  an  exceptional  year.  The  average  rain, 
in  17  years'  observation,  by  Dr.  Gibbons, 
has  been  20  %  inches .  Nov . ,  Dec .  and  Jan . , 
have  supplied  12>i  inches,  of  this,  say 
three-fifths;  Febriaary  has  averaged  3  inches, 
March  2%  inches,  April  1^4  inches.  This 
season  we  have  had  at  San  Francisco  Nov. , 
Dec,  Jan.,  and  to  Feb.  15  say  8  inches;  at 
Sacramento  5  inches.  We  should  have 
seven  inches  more  in  the  balance  of  Feb., 
and  in  all  March  and  April.  This  quantity 
has  fallen  in  those  three  months,  in  G  out 
of  17  years,  so  there  is  hope,  but  hardly 
an  approach  to  certainty;  while  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  is  so  far  on  the  unfavora- 
ble side,  as  to  check  sanguine  expectations. 


THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED  ON 
THE  FARM. 

To  take  time  by  the  foretop  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  gardening  or  farming 
and  never  omit  what  ought  andean  be  done 
to-day  till  to-morrow.  It  is  hard  to  catch 
up  when  once  behind. 

To  select  the  best  seeds  to  bo  had,  even  at 
a  higher  price. 

Never  to  buy  cheap  seeds  because  they 
cost  less.  They  may  bo  the  dearest  in  the 
end. 

To  select  ^and  buy  the  best  implements, 
brand  them  with'your  name  and  never  let 
them  get  rusty.  When  done  using  them 
put  them  away  in  their  place;  and  have  a 
place  for  everything.  Never  to  work  the 
ground  when  it  is  wet  and  heavy.  It  ren- 
ders it  compact  and  heavy  during  the 
whole  season  and  does  it  a  permanent  in- 
jury. 

To  stir  the  soil  in  your  garden  or  about 
your  corn,  small  trees,  etc.,  often  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  to  prepare  it  more 
readily  to  receive  and  retain  moisture  from 
the  atmosjohere,  and  to  prevent  the  plants 
and  trees  from  being  checked  and  stunted 
in  growth. 

To  i^erform  every  thing  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  complete  one  ojieration  before  com- 
mencing another. 

An  Artesian  Well  in  the  Tules. — Mr. 
John  Reagan,  of  the  California  Restaurant, 
on  Montgomery  street,  who  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  reclaiming  a  tract  of  some 
400  acres  of  salt  marsh  and  tule  lands, 
near  Lakeville,  being  desirous  to  procure 
fresh  water  for  irrigating  a  small  orchard 
on  a  portion  of  this  ground,  recently  tried 
the  experiment  of  sinking  an  artesian  well. 
He  struck  a  flow  of  fresh  water  at  a  depth 
of  198  feet,  which  though  quite  large  was 
not  sufficient  for  his  jsurpose.  He  is  now 
going  deeper,  with  a  good  prospect  of  get- 
ting an  eight-inch  head.  The  cost  of  bor- 
ing is  about  $4  per  foot.  The  success  of 
this  experiment  will  be  considered  very  in- 
teresting and  important  to  the  owners  of 
similar  lands  in  other  portions  of  the 
State. 


Millet  has  been  gi-own  for  hay  on  Sher- 
man Island,  and  proved  a  decided  success. 


% 
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Weight  and  Short  Stroke  fob  High 
Speed. — The  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal prints  a  pajier,  read  by  Chas.  T.  Porter 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Chil) 
of  the  American  Institute,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  He  took  the  ground  that 
the  reciprocating  parts  of  an  engine,  at  the 
instant  when  the  direction  of  tlieir  motion 
is  reversed,  exert  a  force  which  is  jirecisely 
the  same  centrifugal  force  that  would  be 
exerted  by  them  continually  if  they  wore 
revolving  with  the  crank.  Therefore,  by 
combining  rajjid  speed  and  short  stroke 
with  considerable  weight  in  these  parts, 
their  centrifugal  force  may  be  developed 
to  whatever  extent  we  choose,  and,  if  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  force  of  tlie  steam,  the  en- 
gine with  the  steam  turned  on,  becomes  in 
effect  a  rotary  engine.  We  have  not  space 
for  Mr.  Porter's  demonstration,  but  give 
his  conclusion: — "The  crank  passes  the 
centers  under  a  strain  not  wholly  relieved ; 
the  force  of  the  steam  does  not  reach  the 
crank  at  these  points,  Ijut  is  absorbed  in 
the  mass,  and  is  afterwards  gradually  im- 
parted to  the  crank  during  the  stroke. 
The  value  of  this  action  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly.  By  means  of  it  the 
shock  of  the  steam  on  the  centers  is  avoid- 
ed wholly  or  in  a  degree,  the  excessively 
intermittent  pressure  caused  by  working 
steam  at  a  high  grade  of  exjjansion  is 
transformed,  as  by  magic,  into  a  steady  and 
uniform  rotative  pressure  on  the  crank,  the 
fly-wheel  is  relieved  of  its  most  trying 
offices,  the  shaft  from  the  excessive  torsion 
in  alternate  directions  that  is  produced  by 
its  action,  and  a  smooth  and  gliding  move- 
ment is  attained,  with  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  uniform  motion  than  the  crank  has 
been  sui)posed  to  be  capable  of  giving.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  exactly  opposite 
to  the  truth  all  the  engineering  traditions 
on  this  subject  turn  out  to  be.  We  have 
been  taught  that  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
an  engine  were  passive  on  the  centers,  that 
the  great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  at- 
attempt  to  employ  high  speed  was  the 
necessity  of  reversing  their  motion,  that 
they  should  therefore  be  made  as  light  as 
possible,  and  long  strokes  should  be  em- 
ploj-ed,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  direction 
of  their  motion  might  be  as  few  as  po.ssi- 
ble.  Now  we  know  that  their  centrifugal 
action  on  the  centers  is  all  important  to  a 
high  speed  engine,  and  that  to  render  this 
most  serviceable  we  must  employ  consider- 
able weight  and  a  short  stroke.  The  Held 
is  a  large  one;  I  limit  myself  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  explain.  This  being  established,  all 
theoretical  objection  to  tlic  employment  of 
high  speed  vanishes.  When  the  dead  cen- 
ter is  stripped  of  its  imaginary  terrors,  we 
must  perceive  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in 
the  history  of  the  steam  engine." 

Steel  Tiees  under  Br^vkes. — It  has  al- 
ways been  understood  in  Prussia,  that  cast- 
steel  tires  should  not  be  applied  to  wheels 
running  under  brakes.  "The  cast-steel 
tires,  when  checked  bj-  the  brake  and  skid- 
ding upon  the  railway,  get  very  hot  by  | 
friction;  in  pulling  up  in  a  pool  of  water, 
a  heaj)  of  snow,  or  even  in  a  keen  drauglit 
of  wind,  a  cast-  steel  tire  may,  under  surli 
circumstances,  get  a  hard  chill  or  brittle 
temper,  and,  being  so  injured  and  deprived 
of  elasticity,  it  may  break  at  any  time, 
either  while  running  free  or  under  a  brake, 
and  that  without  giving  previous  sign  of  ex- 
isting danger."  So  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Engineer. 

Chloral  Hydrate  in  Photography. — ■ 
The  Fhotogrnphixche  Archie  mentions,  that 
to  freshly  prepared  and  slightly  colored 
collodion  (iodo-bromizeil)  one  per  cent,  of 
chloral  h^-drate  was  added.  With  a  neu- 
tral silver  bath  it  gave  a  good  white  Him. 
The  develoi)er  consisted  of  suli)hate  of  iron 
and  acetic  acid.  The  plates  were  consider- 
ably more  sensitive  than  those  prepared 
without  the  chloral  hydrate.  The  plates 
worked  very  clean. 

Improvements  in  Projectiles. — "  An 
English  device  consists  in  ajii^plying  the 
projective  force  by  means  of  an  annular 
cartridge  approximately  to  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  or  tubular 
projectile,  instead  of,  as  is  usual,  at  the 
base;  a  rotary  motion  being,  if  desired, 
imparted  to  the  projectile  by  rilling  it  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  projectile  or 
shot  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
thus  destroying  the  vacuum  in  the  rear  of 
the  shot,  and  is  of  the  same  internal  diam- 
eter throughout  its  length  and  for  part  of 
its  length,  such  part 'being  the  rear  end  of 
the  shot,  of  the  same  thickness." — Svi. 
American. 


Progress  in  Iron  Smelting. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  extract  from  an  arti- 
cle in  Engineering  for  Jan.  G,  under  the 
head  "Engineering  Progress,  ISOG-TO"; 
— "A  few  years  ago  the  exiierience  of  iron 
smelters  seemed  to  indicate  a  tendency  to 
an  almost  unlimited  increase  of  sizes  of 
blast  furnaces  and  temi)erature  of  blast. 
Witli  a  view  to  ecoilomy  of  fuel,  furnaces 
exceeding  lOU  ft.  in  hight  have  been  built  in 
the  Cleveland  district,  and  hot  blast  stoves 
have  been  set  to  work,  which  are  capable 
of  sending  a  blast  of  1200  degrees  and  more 
into  the  furnace.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Lowthian  Boll  have  thrown  a  new 
light  upon  this  subject,  and  the  blast  fur- 
nace has  become  an  object  of  investigations, 
which  will  probabh-  effect  a  beneficial 
change  from  routine  to  scientific  manage- 
ment in  iron  smelting  works.  Mr.  Bell 
has  i)ointed  out  that  there  are  certain  lim- 
its to  the  sizes  of  furnaces  and  temperature 
of  blast,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  with 
beneficial  results  as  regards  economy  of  fuel. 
Mr.  Bell's  researches  are  still  in  progress, 
and  they  jiromise  to  become  the  foundation 
for  a  new  and  complete  theory  of  the  blast 
furnace,  hitherto  the  least  understood  of 
all  metidlnrgical  branches.  The  records  of 
the  Pattmt  Office  show  an  entirely  new 
train  of  thought  underlying  a  great  num- 
ber of  recent  specifications  referring  to 
metallurgical  inventions.  The  reductive 
infiueime  of  carbonic  oxide  and  other  gases 
which  form  the  internal  atmosphere  of  a 
blast  furnace,  is  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  iron  ores  in  many  waj's  hitherto  unat- 
tempted.  Experiments  are  being  conduct- 
ed to  bring  these  ideas  to  a  practical  test, 
and  a  new  road  of  progi-ess  is  being  vigor- 
ously followed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
new  theories  recently  propounded.  The 
researches  above  referred  to  are  confined 
to  the  question  of  economy  of  manufacture, 
and  principally  economy  of  fuel." 


Utilizing  Waste  Heat  from  Steaji 
Boilers. ^A  Vermonter  has  patented  a 
method  which  consists  in  having  a  second 
boiler,  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, — 
which  boils  at  about  110  Fah., — and  heated 
l)y  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  first  boiler. 
The  vapor  of  the  bisuli)hide  of  carbon  was 
condensed  in  a  short  copper  coil  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  water,  and  pumjjed  back  into 
its  boiler  with  no  perce^Jtible  loss.  To 
each  boiler  is  attached  an  engine.  The 
Scientific  American  notes  a  trial  as  follows: 
"The  pressure  in  the  steam  boiler  having 
been  raised  to  45  pounds,  the  steam  engine 
was  started,  raising  with  the  derrick  a 
weight  of  500  pounds.  In  five  minutes 
after,  the  pressure  in  the  bisulphide  boiler 
went  from  0  to  30  jiounds  to  the  inch.  At 
this  time  the  second  or  bisulphide  engine 
was  started,  geared  to  a  derrick,  and  com- 
menced raising  a  weight  of  500  pounds  iii 
the  same  manner  that  the  steam  engine 
was  doing.  The  two  engines  were  kept 
running  simultaneously  two  hours,  and 
during  this  time  the  steam  engine  made 
:^8,000  revolutions,  and  raised  500  pounds 
450  feet,  while  the  bisul])hide  engine  made 
■44,000  revolutions,  and  raised  500  pounds 
528  feet.  The  pressure  in  the  steam  boiler 
ranged  from  30  to  70  pounds  to  the  inch, 
averaging  about  45  pounds,  and  the  pi-ess- 
ure  in  the  bisulphide  boiler  ranged  from 
30  to  tJO  pounds,  averaging  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  steam  boiler." 


Peat — The  Other  Side.— It  is  but  fair 
that  we  now  quote  a  single  Avord  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  The  lioxlon 
.Journal  of  Chemistry  for  February,  says: 
"Dry  compressed  peat  affords  less  than  one 
half  the  heat  afforded  by  anthracite  coal  of 
equal  weight ;  and  it  has  the  disadvantages 
of  giving  off  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
odor,  and  leaving  a  huge  mass  of  light  and 
troublesome  ash.  It  cannot  be  dug  out, 
dried,  and  compressed  for  any  sum  that 
will  bring  it  into  comijetition  with  coal, 
and  therefore  it  is  preposterous  to  give  the 
matter  any  further  attention.  Tliere  has 
been  lost  by  victims  of  the  peat  delusion , 
in  New  England  alone,  nearly  a  viillion  of 
dollarx,  and  this  has  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  owners  of  "patent  peat  machines," 
and  speculators  interested  in  keei)ing  xvp 
the  excitement." 


iCIENTIFIC    SBROGRESS. 


Tough  Iron. — The  spathic  iron  furnaces 
in  Plymouth,  which  draw  from  the  only 
large  mine  of  this  peculiar  ore  in  the 
United  States,  make  iron  so  tough  that  a 
hundred  sledge  hammer  blows  are  recjuired 
to  break  a  bar  of  the  pig,  while  ordinary 
iron  can  be  broken  by  half  a  dozen.  They 
use  this  year  nine  thousand  cords  of  hard 
wood  in  charcoal,  and  make  six  tons  of  iron 
a  day. —  W.  S.  U.  B,  Register,  Dec.  24:lh. 


Darwin's  Latest. — Appleton  <fe  Co.  give 
extracts  from  advance-sheets  of  Darwin's 
new  work  on  "The  Descent  of  Man"  &c. 
We  quote:  "The  early  progenitors  of 
man  were  no  doubt  once  covered  with  hair, 
both  sexes  having  beards;  their  ears  were 
l)ointed  and  capable  of  movement;  and 
their  bodies  were  provided  with  a  tiiil,  hav- 
ing the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and 
bodies  were  also  acted  on  by  many  mus- 
cles which  now  only  occasionally  reappear, 
but  are  normally  present  in  the  Quad- 
rumana.  *  *  The  most  ancient  progen- 
itors in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
at  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure 
glance,  apjiarently  consisted  of  a  group  of 
marine  animals,  resembling  the  larva;  of 
existing  Ascidians.  These  animals  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  a  group  of  fishes,  as  lowly 
organized  as  the  lancelet:  and  from  these 
the  Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the 
Lepidosiren,  must  have  been  developed. 
From  such  fish  a  very  small  advance 
would  carry  us  on  to  the  amphibians.  We 
have  seen  that  birds  and  reptiles  were  once 
intimately  connected  together;  and  the 
Monotremata  now,  in  a  slight  degree,  con- 
nect mammals  with- reptiles.  But  no  one 
can  at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent 
the  three  higher  and  related  classes,  name- 
ly, mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  were  de- 
rived from  either  of  the  two  lower  verte- 
brate classes,  namely,  amphibians  and 
fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals  the  steps 
are  not  difficult  to  conceive  which  led  from 
the  ancient  Monotremata  to  the  ancient 
Marsupials;  and  from  these  to  the  early 
progenitors  of  the  placental  mammals. 
We  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridic; 
and  the  interval  is  not  wide  from  these  to 
the  Simiada\  The  Simiadse  then  branched 
off  into  two  great  stems,  the  New  World 
and  ^Old  World  monkeys;  and  from  the 
l.itter,  at  a  remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder 
and  glory  of  the  Universe,  ijroceeded." 


Tubercle  Germs. — We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  an  article  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F. 
11.  S.,  which  we  find  in  the  Jiowdoin  Scien- 
tific Jieriew:—' 'There  is  reason  to  think  that 
particles  of  living  growing  tubercle  exist 
sufficiently  minute  to  be  sujiported  by  the 
atmosphere  and  carried  long  distances; 
while  tliere  are  many  facts  which  are  con- 
sidered by  some  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  is  at  least  in  some  instances 
contagious.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
recent  observations  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  jjropa- 
gation  of  tubercle,  so  far  from  militating 
against  this  view,  tend  rather  to  support 
it." 


Fusion  of  Irldosmine. — The  following 
is  one  of  the  items  of  scientific  news  pre- 
sented at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic 
Club  of  the  American  Institute: — Mr.  M. 
G.  Farmer,  of  Boston,  has  succeeded  in 
fusing  iridosmine  by  a  current  of  voltaic 
electricity  from  sixty  large  Bunsen  cells. 
Grains  of  the  mineral  were  placed  in  a 
groove  made  in  charcoal,  each  end  of  which 
was  connected  with  a  large  platinum  wire. 
The  temperature  of  fusion  was  estimated 
at  about  10,000  Fahrenheit.  His  object 
was  to  obtain  a  pure  alloy  of  ii'idium  and 
osmium,  to  be  used  in  electric  illumination. 
On  bringing  one  square  inch  of  the  alloy 
to  near  the  fusing  point,  by  means  of  an 
electric  current,  he  found  the  light  eman- 
ating from  its  surface  eijual  to  '2,800  can- 
dles. This  new  light  threw  .shadow's  at 
midday,  and  had  sufficient  actinic  jiower  to 
produce  excellent  jihotograjihs. 

GuTrERiNE  Extract  of  Pepsin. — A 
short  time  ago  Von  AVittich  published  in 
Pfinger's  Archiv  some  interesting  results  of 
an  attemjit  to  isolate,  by  means  of  concen- 
trated glycerine,  pepsin  and  other  so-call- 
ed ferments  found  in  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  The  mucus  mimibrane  of  a  pig's 
stomach,  washed  and  freed  as  mucli  as 
possible  from  water,  was  finely  minced  and 
bruised,  and  then  covered  with  pure  glyce- 
rine. After  standing  twenty-four  hours,  a 
few  drops  of  the  glycerine,  diluted  with 
acidulated  water,  digested  fibrin  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  After  pouring  off  the 
whole  of  the  glycerine,  a  second,  third,  and 
even  fourth  glycerine  extract  could  be 
made,  all  manifesting  strong  peptic  pow- 
ers. On  treating,  after  filtration,  these 
glycerine  extracts  with  a  large  excess  of 
alcohol,  a  slight  precipitate  was  obtained, 
which,  separated  T)y  filtration  and  re-dis- 
solved in  acidulated  water,  though  giving 
only  the  faintest  proteid  reaction,  was 
strongly  peptic.     In  a  similar  manner  sali- 


vary gland  and  pancreas  gave  up  to  glyce- 
rine a  starch-converting  ferment;  and  al- 
monds a  ferment  capable  of  acting  on 
amygdalin.— ]\I.  Foster  says,  in  Nature, 
"  We  certainly  have  in  glycerine  a  new 
means  of  Avorking  out  the  intricate  prob- 
lems of  the.se  so-cidled  ferments.  The 
means  hitherto  adopted  of  j)reparing  the 
so-called  pejjsin  for  medicinal  purposes 
are  confessedly  clumsy  and  inefficient.  By 
glj-(;erine  we  can  now  extract,  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  a  ])ure  palateable  ])ei>tic 
liquid,  one  which  ajipareutly  will  last  any 
length  of  time." 

Frankland  on  Spontaneous  Genera- 
tion.— In  Nature  of  Jan,  19th,  Dr.  E. 
Frankland  details  some  experiments  re- 
cently undertaken  by  him  to  refute  the  ar- 
guments of  Dr.  Bastian,  who  maintained 
that  he  had  seen  living  organisms  generat- 
ed from  non-organized  matter,  wliile 
Prof,  Huxley  considered  that  such  a  con- 
clusion was  not  admissible,  and  declared 
that  the  motion  of  the  particles  was  not 
proof  of  life.  Prof.  F.  half  filled  four  glass 
tubes  with  a  liquid  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  15  grs.,  phosphate  of  soda  5 
grs.,  and  distilled  water  1  oz.  The  tubes 
were  then  hermetically  sealed  and  exposed 
for  four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  155"  to  160" 
C,  in  a  digester;  then  cooled,  and  plunged, 
two  of  them  into  concentrated  suljihuric 
acid,  and  the  other  two  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  was  to  pre- 
vent the  possilile  admission  of  atmos- 
pheric germs  through  invisible  cracks 
in  the  glass.  On  Dec.  24th,  five  months 
after,  during  which  the  cylinders  con- 
taining the  immersed  tubes  were  kei)t 
at  a  temperature  of  GO"  to  70"  F.,  two  ot 
the  tubes,  one  from  each  liquid,  were 
opened  in  the  presence  of  Prof.  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Busk,  and  the  contents  examined 
with  the  greatest  care  under  the  micio- 
scoi^e.  Particles  such  as  Dr.  Bastian  saw- 
were  seen  in  active  movement:  and  his  lan- 
guage is  infactquotedby  Dr.  Frankland  in 
descrii)tion  thereof.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  F., 
— "the  movement  of  the  particles  which 
we  observed  was  obviously  mere  Brownian 
motion ;  and  many  of  the  particles  were  ev- 
idently minute  splinters  of  glass.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  life  in  any 
of  the  particles.  The  water  on  the  slide 
containing  these  solid  matters  was  evapo- 
rated off,  and  'they  were  treated  with  hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid, the  temperature 
of  the  slide  being  raised  to  about  100'  C. 
There  was  no  blackening,  and  the  rounded 
and  dendritic  bodies  remained  as  entirely 
unaltered  as  the  glass  splinters.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  larger  spheroidal  bodies  were 
evidently  rounded  particles  of  glass  which 
hatl  become  detached  from  the  inner  walls 
of  the  tube  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
enclosed  li(juid  at  the  high  temperature  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  digester." 

Prof.  Young's  Eclipse  Observations. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  who  observed  from 
Jerez,  Sjiain,  writes: —  *  *  "But  the  most 
interesting  spectroscoijic  observation  of  the 
eclipse  apjiears  to  me  to  bo  the  ascertain- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere,  and 
of  course,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
photosphere,  of  a  thin  laj-er  in  whose  spec- 
trum the  dark  lines  of  the  ordinary  solar 
si)ectrum  are  all  reversed.  Just  previous 
to  totality,  I  had  carefully  adjusted  the  slit 
tangential  to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point 
where  the  second  conta<'t  would  take  place, 
and  was  watching  the  gnulual  l)riglitening 
of  1474  and  the  magnesium  lines.  As  the 
crescent  grew  narrower.  I  noticed  a  fading 
out,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  dark  lines  in  the 
field  of  view,  but  was  not  at  all  jirepared 
for  the  beautiful  phenomenon  which  pre- 
sented itself  when  the  moon  finally  covered 
the  whole  photosphere.  Then  the  whole 
field  was  at  once  filled  with  brilliant  lines, 
which  suddenly  fiashed  into  brightness  and 
then  gradually  faded  tiwuy  until,  in  less 
than  two  seconds,  nothing  remained  but  the 
lines  I  had  been  watching.  The  slit  was 
very  close,  and  the  definition  perfect. —  *  * 
This  observation  isa  confirmation  of  Secehi's 
continuous  spectrum  at  the  edge  of  the  sun, 
and  I  think  tends  to  make  tenable  the  orig- 
inal theory  of  Kirchoff  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  sun  and  the  origin  of  the  dark  lines 
in  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum." 

The  YaleEocky  Mountain  Expedition. 
— Sillman's  Journal  for  Febuaiy,  says: 
' '  The  expedition  was  as  a  whole  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  large  collections  made  will 
be  placed  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale 
College.  The  more  important  scientiiic  re- 
sults will  soon  be  published." 
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Notes  of  Travel  in  Merced  County. 

[Written  for  the  Press. ] 

Snelling. 

Snelling,  the  comity  seat  of  this  coun- 
ty, is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Merced 
river  where  the  foot  hills  set  in,  about  65 
miles  from  Stockton.  Its  population  is 
about  650.  There  is  a  strip  of  country 
about  10  miles  wide  and  extending  north  to 
the  Tuolumne  river,  that  was  segregated 
as  mineral  land  by  the  original  government 
surveyors,  but  has  since  been  surveyed  and 
api^roved  by  the  general  government,  and  the 
land  is  now  open  to  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead. This  land  was  thought  to  be  worth- 
less for  anything  except  grazing  until  last 
year.  Two  years  ago  this  spring,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Anderson  (who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Gait  House,  Snelling)  as  an  exj^eriment, 
summer-fallowed  100  acres  of  this  land, 
and  in  the  Fall  following  sowed  it  in  barley, 
from  which,  at  the  last  harvest,  he  gathered 
2,300  bushels;  and  he  has  just  now  com- 
pleted sowing  800  acres  of  the  same  kind  of 
""land  in  barley. 

From  a  high  point  on  his  land  (which  I 
visited) ,  can  be  seen  20  distinct  settlements, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  put  up  with- 
in the  last  8  months.  Mr.  A.  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  this  is  the  surest  land  for  a 
croji  of  cereals  of  any  land  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  from  the  fact  that  it  always 
rains  more  here  than  on  the  level  plains. 
He  has  sowed,  as  an  exx^eriment,  this  season, 
about  an  p.cre  of  the  celebrated  Norway 
Oats,  and  promises  that  you'sliall  hear  the 
result. 

Complicated  Fine  Ranch. 

H.  F.  Buckley  &  Bro's.  ranch,  situated  7 
miles  south-west  from  Snelling,  and  about 
1%  miles  from  Hoj^eton,  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est I  have  visited  this  side  of  San  Joaquin 
county.  It  is  known  as  the  Mei-ced  Stock 
Farm.  It  contains  1,654,  acres,  and  cost 
its  j)resent  proprietors  .'^27,500.  There  are 
12,000,  grape  vines,  1,500  jjeach  trees  and 
2,000  apple  trees  upon  the  ranch.  Last 
year,  300  acres  of  corn  were  sown,  produc- 
ing 60  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  good  seasons 
it  has  produced,  and  will  again  produce,  100 
bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  stocked  with  about  4,000  head  of 
Cotswold  sheep,  about  a  quarter  of  which 
are  thorough-bred,  and  the  remainder  is 
made  vqt  of  %,  %,  and  %  thorough-bred. 
They  expect  this  year  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  10,000  head  by  importation  and  in- 
crease. To  go  into  the  pedigrees  of  even 
some  of  this  large  band,  would  take  more 
room  than  the  space  you  allow  me  for  this 
communication.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
progenitors  of  this  band  have  been  import- 
ed by  these  gentlemen  at  great  expense,  and 
to  those  wishing  to  jjurchase  thorough-bred 
Cotswold  sheep,  they  need  look  no  further 
than  this  ranch. 

These  gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Strong,  proprietor  of  Coulter's  hotel,  Snell- 
ing, and  John  L.  Strong,  of  Anaheim,  Los 
Angeles  county,  (and  late  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,)  will  put  in  300  acres  upon  this 
farm  this  season  in  cotton.  As  the  latter 
named  gentleman  is  thoroughly  posted- 
npon  this  subject,  and  is  furnishing  you 
with  intelligent  articles  upon  the  matter,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  the  cotton  ques- 
tion, except  to  exjilain  a  few  terms  used, 
and  answer  a  few  questions  as  they  have 
been  given  me. 

Objections  to  Cotton  Culture  Answered. 

My  answers  to  objections  will  simply  be 
quotations  from  published  statistics  of  cot- 
ton raisers  south.  The  first  objection  is,  it 
cannot  be  raised  here  at  all  on  account  of 
the  cold  nights,  and  early  frosts.  In  an- 
swer to  this,  it  has  been  raised  hero  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Strong,  of  Snelling,  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  producing  last  year  at  the  rate  of 
over  two  bales  per  acre  (a  bale,  Liverpool 
standard,  is  443  lbs).  While  the  nights 
are  sometimes  cool  here,  the  ground  is  al- 
ways warm.  As  to  early  frosts,  in  the  Cot- 
ton States  the  average  killing  frost  is  about 
the  10th  of  October,  while  here  we  seldom 
have  any  until  some  time  in  Dec. ;  and,  again, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  killing  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  cotton  grows  very  rank,  so  as  to 
give  the  bolls  a  chance  to  ripen. 

The  remaining  objections  are,  that  the 
yield  is  not  sufficient  here,  nor  the  staple 
as  long,  or  the  fibre  as  fine.  Cotton  pre- 
tenders in  this  country  assert,  when  asked 


what  an  average  yield  is  in  the  south, 
"about  a  bale  to  the  acre."  Now,  the  con- 
vention of  cotton  raisers  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
in  May,  1869,  (which  was  represented  by 
over  1,000  cotton  raisers  from  all  the  states 
south) ,  said  that  it  requires  three  acres  on 
the  average  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton. 
The  average  staple  (which  is  the  length  of 
fibre)  in  the  south,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  %  of  an  inch.  I  have  meas- 
ured it  here  from  a  variety  of  bolls,  and  it 
runs  from  %  of  an  inch  to  IJ^  inches. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  fineness  of  fibre,  from 
promiscuous  specimens  sent  from  here, 
cotton  commission  merchants  south  pro- 
nounce it  full  middlings.  A  lot  of  1,200 
lbs.  sent  from  here  to  your  Oakland  manu- 
factory, was  stated  to  be  superior  to  any- 
thing they  had  ever  worked,  except  one  lot 
from  the  ujiper  Sacramento  river,  although 
they  were  importing  from  half  a  dozen 
countries. 

Mr.  John  Euddle  owns  and  cultivates 
some  400  or  500  acres  of  very  fine  land  sit- 
uated between  Hopeton  and  Snelling. 
Next  adjoining  him  on  the  N.  E.,  is  the 
ranch  of  Silas  March,  containing  nearly 
1,000  acres.  From  the  looks  of  his  fine 
residence,  he  intends  to  make  it  his  future 
home.  J.  J.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  land  owner  in  the  county. 
One  of  his  fields  is  several  miles  square,  all 
under  fence.  His  sj^eciality  is  cattle. 
Skelton,  Turner  &  Co.,  and  Simon  Jacobs  & 
Co.  are  the  princiijal  merchants  here  in 
Snelling. 

Freaks  in   Nature. 

Louis  Hadlich,  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
residing  one  mile  west  from  Hornitos,  in 
the  adjoining  county,  had  a  ewe  sheep  that 
a  few  weeks  since  gave  birth  to  a  mammoth 
lamb  weighing  20  lbs.  The  mother 
and  lamb  both  died  in  a  few  moments  af- 
terwards. 

J.  M.  Strong,  of  Snelling,  has  just  been 
presented  with  a  chicken,  which  I  shall  de- 
nominate a  hermaphrodite,  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  term.  This  fowl  is  complete  in 
both  sexes.  It  has  the  comb,  and  spurs  of 
a  rooster,  and  crows  like  one;  it  also  lays 
eggs  as  regularly  as  a  hen  l)ut  by  trial  it 
has  been  found  that  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch.  Please  to  set  your  scientific  men 
after  this]  extraordinary  fowl. 

IHerced   Falls  Woolen   Factory. 

Merced  Falls,  5)4  miles  from  Snelling, 
on  the  Mariposa  road,  is  quite  a  lively  little 
place,  and  is  where  the  Merced  Falls  wool- 
en factory  is  situated.  The  cajiital  stock 
of  this  company,  paid  up,  is  $75,000,  all 
held  within  the  vicinity,  except  about  $1,- 
500.  A.  Ingolsby  is  President  and  man- 
ager. The  mill  is  run  by  water,  from  the 
Merced  river.  The  manufacturing  depart- 
ment is  superintended  by  Messrs.  Rector  & 
Torr;  36  men  and  women  are  regularly  em- 
ployed; some  by  the  day,  the  balance  by 
the  piece.  It  has  been  in  operation,  under 
its  present  management,  but  about  5 
months.  For  the  month  of  Jan.  they  manu- 
factured 4,161  yds.  of  flannel,  which  will 
wholesale  for  about  45  cts.  per  yard;  iilso 
4,433  yards  of  cassimeres,  which  will 
wholesale  about  .$1.00  per  yard;  and  328 
pairs  of  blankets,  worth  $7.50  per  pair. 
When  running  in  their  capacity,  about  33 
per  cent,  more  can  be  manufactured. 

L.  P.  Mc. 


A   Huge  Manufactory. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

How  it  Looks  and  What  it  Contains. 

Editoes  Press — Thinking  that  a  few  lines 
concerning  the  great  glass  and  iron  manu- 
facturing center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., — said  to 
be  the  second  city  in  wealth  in  the  Union, — 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of 
your  valuable  pajjer,  I  send  you  a  short 
account  of  matters  and  things  as  seen 
through  the  ' '  optics "  of  your  humble 
servant. 

On  last  Monday  I  beheld  the  noted 
"  Smoky  City "  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years,  and  as  I  had  just  come  from  the  ru- 
ral districts  of  "  way  down  East,"  my  ideas 
of  its  cleanliness  were  not  as  elevated  as 
they  might  be.  As  it  was  midnight  when 
I  arrived,  I  fully  realized  the  saying  of  a 
Boston  journalist — James  Parton — on  see- 
ing the  city  by  night,  that  it  "  looked  like 
hell  with  the  lid  off."  Surely  it  is  a  novel 
and  interesting  sight,  and  its  like  perhaps 
is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  Bostonian  may  bo  pardoned 
for  his  trite  saying  when  he  beheld  around 
him  the  lurid  flames  leajnug  from  hundreds 
of  stacks  and  chimneys,  and  heard  the  puff- 
ing   of    immense    engines,  the  clanking 


of  ijowerful  machinery  and  the  thud 
and  jjounding  of  jionderous  hammers, — 
hammers  capable  of  striking  a  blow  so 
light  that  a  watch  placed  on  the  anvil 
might  have  the  crystal  broken  without  in- 
juring the  works,  or  a  blow  which  has  the 
crushing  effect  of  ten  or  twenty  tons,  if 
desired. 

To  the  observant  stranger,  Pittsburgh 
pressents  many  things  of  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting character,  and  no  sensible  person 
can  look  ui^on  them  without  feeling  that 
he  is  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  Here 
may  be  seen  rolling  mills,  glass  houses, 
old  forts,  a  new  city  hall,  handsome 
bridges,  bridges  worthy  of  antediluvian 
fame,  coal  pits  vertical,  and  coal  mines 
horizontal,  foundries  for  big  guns,  a  big 
dei^ot  and  a  bigger  elevator,  boat  houses 
and  celebrated  boatmen,  siaorting  men, 
good  and  bad,  and  a  penitentiary  warranted 
to  reform  the  most  hardened  of  sinners. 
It  is  often  styled  the  Birmingham  of 
America,  and  I  think  justly  so.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  here  was  cast  the  largest 
guns  used  in  the  rebellion,  such  as  the 
Floyd,  the  Union,  the  Swamp  Angel,  and 
many  others.  Here  also  is  the  great  South- 
ern depot  for  the  supply  of  coal. 
Coal— Polished  Iron. 

Besides  the  coal  used  by  the  different 
manufactories  that  have  their  own  coal 
mines,  there  was  shipped,  during  the  last 
year,  the  enormous  amount  of  sixty  mill- 
ions of  bushels.  The  mines  being  worked 
at  present  are  those  in  which  the  veins  of 
coal  run  horizontal,  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  bo  worked  at  much  less  ex^jense  than 
those  vertical.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  may  be 
seen  queer-looking  holes,  entrances  to 
these  subterranean  caverns  from  which 
these  " black  diamonds"  are  taken.  In- 
cline planes  are  run  from  the  mouths  of 
the  pits  to  the  river  below,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, boats  are  loaded  with  ease  and 
at  small  exi^ense.  I  cannot  give  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  iron,  steel  and  glass 
manufactured,  but  they  are,  I  am  assured, 
quite  large.  One  manufactory — the  Amer- 
ican Iron  Works,  of  Orm.sby  Borough,  val- 
ued at  some  five  millions  of  dollars, — is 
capable  of  turning  out,  annually,  about 
50,000  tons  of  finished  iron  and  nails.  If 
we  reduce  this  to  a  lesser  denomination,  it 
presents  the  startling  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds.  Connected  with 
this  establishment  is  a  machine  shojj,  450 
feet  in  length  by  150  feet  in  breadth,  where 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  works, — jjol- 
ished  iron, — is  manufactured  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  secured  by  letters  patent, 
and  has  already  proven  to  be  of  immense 
value.  The  old  process  of  polishing  iron 
was  by  the  slow  and  costly  way  of  hand- 
power,  while  by  this  method  everything  is 
done  by  machinery  at  fully  one-fifth  the 
cost,  and,  it  is  claimed,  of  a  superior  char- 
acter. The  process  is  simply  immersing 
the  iron  in  a  steam  acid  bath,  and  then 
rolling  it  between  heavy  rolls,  the  same  as 
when  hot,  a  few  minutes  only  being  re- 
required  to  polish  a  heavy  bar  to  the  brill- 
iancy of  a  mirror.  It  is  said  that  rolling 
the  iron  cold  improves  its  texture,  making 
it  closer  and  stronger.  These  works  em- 
ploy about  three  thousand  men,  and  their 
pay-roll  often  reaches  $200,000  monthly. 

Glass— Queer  Stories. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass, — window 
and  flint  ware, — McKee  Bros,  returned  last 
year  $500,000,  and  McCully  &  Co.  a  like 
amount.  Hussey,  Wells  &  Co.,  steel 
works,  make  a  showing  of  one  million  dol- 
lars; and  in  copi^er,  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co. 
foot  up  a  like  amount. 

This  city  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  in  this  country  to  erect  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  steel  and  coj^per; 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  these  great 
staples  of  commerce,  including  iron,  I 
have  not  seen,  in  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  that  I  have  traveled,  any  other  islace 
ai>proaching  a  comparison. 

Many  queer  stories  are  told  regarding 
the  dirt  and  smoke  of  this  jjlace,  such  as, 
"at  noonday,  looking  at  the  sun,  it  appears 
like  a  i^atch  of  red  j^aint;"  and  "when  a 
woman  loses  her  child  upon  the  street,  in 
searching  for  it,  if  she  finds  a  stray  urchin, 
she  has  to  wash  the  little  one  to  know 
whether  it  is  her  own  or  some  other  per- 
son's." These  stories  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  constantly  hanging  over 
the  city  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  arising 
from  the  bituminous  coal  used  by  the  man- 
ufactories, and  also  that  everything  out- 
doors is  blackened  and  begrimed,  to  a 
gi-eater  or  less  extent,  for  the  same  reason. 
J.  H.  Davis. 

Pittsburgh,  Jan.  18th,  1871. 


A  Remarkable  Body  of  Water 

Prof.  T.  P.  Stelle  gives  the  following 
interesting  description  (in  the  Am.  Jour. 
of  Microscopij)  of  what  he  saw  in  the  water 
of  a  lake  in  Central  Florida. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  the  water,  and 
was  soon  convinced  that  I  had,  undoubted- 
ly, met  with  a  phenomenon,  for  it  was  so 
clear,  so  very  transparent,  that  I  could  see 
through  it  in  every  direction  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  if  it  had  been  the  atmos- 
phere itself.  Presently  I  saw  one  of  the 
inhabitants  hinted  at,  a  little  creature  of  a 
light  brown  color,  [looking,  as  it  glided 
here  and  there,  through  the  jiure  element, 
not  unlike  a  common  chimney  swallow. 
Then  came  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, until  all  the  waters  of  the  lake 
seemed  to  be  thickly  swarming  with  them. 
They  were  very  busy  and  very  swift  in  their 
motions,  darting,  whirling,  and  angling 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  the  most  charm- 
ing grace;  the  guide  said  that  like  birds  of 
the  air  they  were  in  quest  of  their  prey, 
feeding  upon  animals  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  us  from  our  standpoint. 

Suddenly,  while  I  was  gazing  in  wonder 
upon  these  strange  creatures,  a  new  actor 
ajjpeared  in  the  iserson  of  a  larger  animal, 
about  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  a  huge 
muskmelon.  He  was  quite  transparent,  so 
much  so  that  I  could  see  through  and 
through  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
glass  jar;  and  as  he  moved  leisurely  about 
I  noticed  that  he  was  catching  and  devour- 
ing the  little  "  swallows"  without^  mercy. 
His  interior,  which  seemed  to  be  a  huge 
cavity — nothing  more — was  literally  filled 
with  them,  some  still  alive  and  swim- 
ming about  in  their  strange  prison.  The 
entire  mass  held  within  his  gigantic  stom- 
ach kept  up  a  rajiid  whirling  round  and 
round  in  one  direction,  from  which  I  in- 
ferred that  he  had  no  regular  digestive  or- 
gans, but  simjily  wore  out  his  food;  that 
is,  reduced  it  by  friction  to  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  his  sustenance. 

Scarcely  liad  I  got  fairly  interested  in 
this  extraordinary  animal,  when  along  came 
something  which  looked,  with  its  slim, 
arching  neck,  very  much  like  a  swan.  Its 
course  was  so  directed  that  ere  long  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  "musk 
melon,"  and  a  fight  was  the  consequence. 
It  was  a  short  fighti  however,  for  neither 
of  the  parties  seemed  to  relish  the  busi- 
ness, so  they  separated  and  struck  off  in 
opposite  directions.  A  little  distance,  and 
the  "swan"  met  another  of  its  own  kind, 
and  they  commenced  billing  and  cooing 
like  two  mated  doves;  but  their  pleasures 
were  destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  for 
just  at  that  instant  a  large  and  hideous 
looking  creature,  with  great  horns  and 
glaring  eyes,  jjounced  upon  them  from  a 
covert  hard  by,  seizing  them  both.  A  ter- 
rible struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  one  of  the  "swans"  made  its  escape, 
but  the  monster  gripised  the  other  fiercely 
by  its  slender  neck  until  it  ceased  to  strug- 
gle, after  which  he  settled  down  with  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  very  quietly 
began  converting  it  into  a  meal. 

About  this  time  I  noticed  a  second  mon- 
ster, ecxually  as  frightful  in  ajipearance  as 
the  one  just  referred  to,  though  evidently 
of  a  different  species.  He  was  moving 
along  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and,  un- 
less his  course  were  changed,  would  pass 
very  near  the  other.  The  first  monster's 
treatment  of  the  "swans"  had  made  me  his 
enemy,  so  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  turn 
affairs  showed  a  prospect  of  taking;  I  de- 
sired that  his  banqueting  should  be  dis- 
turbed. And  it  was.  The  new  comer 
found  him,  and  went  in  for  a  share  of  the 
prey.  A  battle,  the  most  frightful  that  I 
had  ever  before  witnessed  between  two  liv- 
ing creatures,  immediately  commenced. 
They  seized  each  other  and  rolled  over  and 
over  in  a  real  death  struggle,  for  several 
minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  they  actu- 
ally tore  each  other  limb  from  limlj.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  them  yielded  up  and  died, 
after  which  the  other,  with  but  two  legs 
left  out  of  six,  dragged  itself  slowly 
away.  And  another  installment  of  animals, 
some  like  gigantic  leeches,  and  others  like 
Oriental  turbans,  and  all  effecting  locomo- 
tion by  stretching  and  pulling  themselves 
into  every  conceivable  shape,  settled  down 
and  fell  to  regaling  themselves  upon  the 
carcasses.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  vul- 
tures of  this  remarkable  body  of  water. 

A  New  Tunnel  Machine,  built  at  the 
Fulton  Iron  Works,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  large  size  with  four  drills. 
It  was  designed  by  the  Diamond  Drilling 
Machine  Company  for  work  on  tlie  Blue 
Gravel  Company's  tunnel  near  Smartsville. 
A  trial  last  week  was  most  satisfactory. 
We  shall  speak  of  it  again  at  greater 
length. 
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PAPERS    ON  AGRICULTURE. 

3Vt>.     H. 


[For  tlio  Press,  1).v  Dr.  J.  R.  Thomas.) 

State  of  Agriculture  Among  the  Ancient  Romans. 
Tlio  Ivomaii.s  were  in  a  marked  degree  a 
utilitarian  i)eop]e.  They  were  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  arts  of  jx'ixoe,  .a.s  well 
as  for  the  art  of  war.  Althougli  for  a  long 
jieriod  of  tlieir  iiistory,  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  one  vast  military  camp,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans never  lost  sight  of  those  humanizing 
arts,  which  alwaj-s  accorai^anj^  advancing 
civilization;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  not  indifferent  to  those  useful 
ai-ts,  which  augment  the  means  of  phj-si- 
cal  comfort,  and  which  are  necessary,  in 
supplying  the  sinews  of  war.  Among  the 
latter,  agriculture  was  held  to  be  of  para- 
mount imi)ortance. 

Their  Methods  of  Encouragement. 
The  free-hold  privilege,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  subject  of  siiecific  legislation. 
During  the  eai'lier  periods  of  their  history, 
the  area  of  their  territory  was  confined 
witliin  narrow  limits,  which  circumstance 
would,  naturally,  restrain  tlie  avarice  of  in- 
dividual men,  who  might  be  ambitious  of 
extended  ownershiji  in  real  estate.  In  or- 
der to  make  this  check  the  more  effectual, 
it  was  provided  by  law,  that  the  right  of 
free-hold  should  be  restricted  to  an  area  of 
seven  acres,  and  the  Roman  acre  was  a 
fraction  smaller  than  our  own. 

The  object  of  the  law  was  two-fold,  in 
its  bearings  upon  agricultural  progress: — 
First.  By  this  provision  the  land  was 
more  generally'  distributed;  thereby  bring- 
ing into  requisition  the  agricultural  labor 
and  skill  of  the  masses  of  their  population. 
Second.  It  also  stimulated  the  farmer's  in- 
dustry and  skill,  by  clothing  him  with  the 
right  of  ownership  in  the  soil ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  restricting  that  ownership 
within  such  narrow  limits,  that  it  would 
require  his  utmost  efforts  to  make  his  an- 
nual iiroducts  su])ply  his  annual  wants. 
This  method  of  distributing  their  lands 
into  small  farms,  warrants  the  inference 
that  the  Romans  ajipreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough,  careful  cultivation. 

Another  method  of  stimulating  jjrogress, 
in  the  ai't  of  tillage,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
honor  or  high  consideration  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  were  skilled  in  this 
branch  of  human  industr\-.  By  a  Roman 
citizen,  it  was  deemed  glory  enough  for 
him  to  be  distinguished  as  an  expert  far- 
mer. 

The  effect  of  a  public  sentiment  of  this 
sort,  was  that  of  a  constant  ai)poal  made  to 
personal  i)ride  of  cliaracter,  operating  as  a 
stimulus,  sui)i)lemental  to  the  motives,  de- 
rived from  sources,  whic^h  we  have  before 
enumerated. 

Other  Favoring   Influences. 

In  addition  to  those  means  of  encourag- 
ing husbandry,  hauling  statesman,  poets, 
orators  and  military  (•ai>tains  lionored  tliis 
department  of  industry  by  a  i)ersonal  parti- 
ci))atic)n  in  its  labors  and  its  profits. 

'■  Cincinuatus  the  ploughman"  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  us,  as  household  words.  When 
Romi^  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
combined  lU'mies  of  th(i  xlidui  and  Vol.sci — 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  Cin<'iunatus,  who, 
in  the  retir(!ment  of  rural  life,  was  pursu- 
ing his  daily  occupation  as  a  farmer.  When 
the  oilicial  messengers  found  him,  he  was 
driving  his  team  in  the  field.  They  told 
him  his  country  needed  his  services. 
Leaving  his  villa  and  his  farm  to  the  ciwe 
of  othta's,  he  took  the  tield  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army,  and  executed  his  commission 
•with  so  much  despatch,  that  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  he  had  captured,  by  masterly 
tactics,  the  two  large  hostile  armies  without 
a  pitched  battle;  and  was  again  at  his  farm, 
driving  his  team  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. A  second  time  he  was  called  out 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  tlic 
same  result.  In  bolh  instances,  he  i)rompt- 
ly  resigntnl  his  power,  w^hen  his  work  was 
done,  desiring  no  other  reward  than  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty;  and 
of  having  saved  his  country. 

Some    Queries— Tendency    of    Farming    Pursuits 
Morally. 

1st.  Does  God  ever  make  such  men  as 
Cincinnatus,  now-a-days !  Men  who  can 
use  power  so  well  and  resign  it  so  grace- 
fullj' — men  whoso  modesty  and  whoso  love 
of  i)eace  incline  them  to  home  duties,  in 


the  retirement  of  a  rural  occuiiation,  rather 
than  to  the  prominence  and  excitement  of 
public  life — and  yet,  men  who  have  the  pa- 
triotism and  the  pluck  to  sacrifice  their  jjar- 
tialities  and  their  domestic  interest,  when- 
ever their  country  may  need  their  services? 

2d.  Was  Cincinnatus  what  he  was,  be- 
cause he  was  a  /armtrr,  or  did  he  choose 
this  noble  occupation  because  he  was  Ci«- 
ciimatus  ? 

Perhaps  both  are  true.  The  tendency 
of  agricultural  ])ursuits,  instruct  the  excel- 
lent by  daily  observation,  to  improve  the 
moral  feelings  by  constant  communion  with 
Nature,  which  is  (Jod,  oijorating  through 
second  causes;  and  to  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  by  identifying  the  per- 
sonal fortunes  of  the  jjarties  more  fully 
with  the  fate  of  the  country,  in  which  they 
live.  All  of  the  association  of  rural  life 
are,  relatively,  favorable  to  virtue.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  fasten  and  cherish  the 
social  element,  bo(;ause  they  are  attended 
with  less  of  absorbing,  brain-wasting  care, 
than  many  other  pursuits;  and  also,  be- 
cause the  business  of  farming  necessitates, 
less  than  any  other  businesss,  the  condition 
of  conrticting  interests  between  the  mem- 
bers of  its  own  fraternity.  It  also  inspires 
a  feeling  of  wholesome  independence  which 
is  a  valuable  element  in  the  character  of  a 
good  citizen. 

Other   Prominent  men   of    Rome  take  Interest  in 
Agriculture. 

Cato,  the  Censor,  who  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator,  statesman  and  general,  wrote 
extensively  on  husbandry;  and  received 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Roman 
l)eople,  for  having  conferred  upon  the 
nation  so  signal  a  favor.  In  that  treatise 
he  expresses  the  ojiinion,  that  it  is  a 
"grantl  point  in  agriculture,  to  hold  bui  little 
land,  and  to  citltirate  it  thoioiirilily." 

Virgil,  and  Yarro,  and  I'liny,  all  devoted 
attention  to  this  branch  of  industrial  litera- 
ture. Every  school  boy  who  has  studied 
the  ancient  classics,  is  familiar  with  the 
iniminatable  "  Georgics"  of  virgil,  and  he 
well  remembers,  how  he  was  charmed  with 
his  inimitable  description  of  rural  life, 
generally;  as  well  as  with  his  easy  and  natu- 
ral enumeration  of  the  maxims  and  duties 
of  farm  economy.  He  says  :  "The  farmer 
may  pntise  largo  estates,  but  let  him  culli- 
rate  small  ones." 

Pliny  tells  us  that  340  stalks  of  wheat 
were  sent  to  Nero,  from  Byzantium,  with 
the  following  inscription.  '"  The  land  on 
which  this  was  raised  was  so  stiff  and  drv, 
that  the  stoutest  oxen  could  not  plough  it; 
but  after  a  rain,  I  have  seen  it  opened  with 
a  share,  drawn  by  a  w-retched  ass  on  one 
side,  and  an  old  woman  on  the  other." 

I  should  think  that  this  soil  was  not  verj- 
unlike  some  of  our  California  adobe-soil.  I 
am  ha))py  to  be  able  to  state,  however,  that 
i  have  seen  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  a  team 
on  this  coast,  that  bears  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  one  desc;ribcd;  although 
actroiding  to  tlu;  opinion  of  the  facetious 
Dr.  South,  the  team  which  ploughed  the 
wet  land,  was  a  superior  motive  jjower  to 
the  one  which  ploughed  the  dry. 

This  witty  prelate,  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  the  parable  of  the  noblem.an's 
feast  which  sets  forth  the  excuses  of  the 
invited  guests — after  descanting  ui)on  the 
several  excuses  founded  upon  tlieir  having 
bought  one,  a  '"piece  of  land,"  and  another 
■'five  yoke  of  oxen,"  finally  came  to  tlie 
one  who  had  "  married  a  w-ife;"  whei-eupon, 
after  an  emiihatic  pau.se,  he  ex(!laimed: 
"  My  brethren,  1  will  tell  you  what  is  the 
fact — one  woman  can  out-pull  forty -yoke  of 
cattle  !" 

By  order  of  government  the  extensive 
works  of  agriculture  among  the  C!arthage- 
nians,  was  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people. 

We  infer  from  tlu!  amount  of  agricultu- 
ral literature  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  well  as  from  other  historical  facts  before 
stated,  that  field-tillage  was  honored  and 
cherisli(>d,  among  thom,  as  a  most  vital  in- 
terest. 

Their  Modes  of  Culture   Comparalivcly   Defective. 

During  their  earlier  history,  as  already 
stated,  their  limited  territory  and  small 
population  restricted  farmers  to  small 
patche.'^;  which  circumstance,  while  it  stim- 
ulated tliorough  culture,  according  to  their 
means  and  their  rude  ideas,  operated  asa bar- 
rier against  anything  like  a  liberal  system 
of  progress;  because  no  one  individual  far- 
mer could  command  the  means  necessary 
to  risk  anything  on  exi)erimcnts;  or  to  pro- 
cure imijroved  machinery,  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  agricultural  knowledge 
could  be  extended.  During  the  later  pe- 
riods of  Roman  history,  it  is  true,  the  area 
of  landed  estate  allowed  to  a  single  farmer 
was  increased  to  50  acres,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, to  500  acres.  Yet,  at  this  period  the 
Roman  people  had  introduced  slaverj',  as  a 
l)art  of  their  social  system  and  their  bond- 


men, almost  exclusively,  was  committed 
the  management  of  their  farming  opera- 
tions. This  had  the  same  effect  in  tlie  Ro- 
man, as  in  the  Grecian  Htiites;  that  of  low- 
ering the  estimate  formerly  set  upon  farm- 
ing as  a  vo(.'ation;  and,  in  several  ways 
tended  to  check  jirogress  in  agricultural 
science  and  industry. 

In  a  future  article  I  j)ropose  to  pres(!nt  a 
few  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture, in  more  modern  times. 
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The  Rural  Press  Appreciated. 
Editoks  Ruit.\T.:—  A  hungry  man  is  thank- 
ful for  any  food;  but  how  if  he  come  upon 
all  his  favorite  dishes  freshh'  served  and 
"done  to  a  turn?"  His  very  soul  warms 
with  grateful  delight;  no  words  are  equal  to 
the  offering  of  thanks. 

Even  so  we  welcome  and  devour  the 
weekly  "RukaIi"  feast  that  comes  "hot  and 
hot"  with  intelligent  zeal,  cheerful  good 
sense  and  abounding  good-will.  We  look 
in  each  others  eyes  with  silent  satisfaction ; 
we  beam  with  a  sort  of  holiday  fullness, 
and  ii.udible  adjectives  are  made  iu  vain. 

The  arrival  of  "No.  1"  was  as  good  as  a 
surprise  party  that  comes  in  at  the  back 
door,  and  siirreptitiously  fills  the  pantry 
with  sweet-cakes  and  all  sorts  of  goodies. 
I  passed  it  along^to  my  Uncle  Toby  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  Christmas 
chimes  could  not  be  more  harmonious  than 
ho  with  this  new  journal  of  "just  what  we 
seem  to  need  the  most." 

Soon  to  my  horror,  I  hoard  an  ominous 
growl,  followed  bv  a  hitch  of  his  chair  that 
was  well  nigh  fatal  to  its  hind  legs.  (The 
unlucky  man  had.  opened  straight  upon  the 
illustration  of  "One  of  our  Parks")  "Wood- 
wards Garden,  the  Central  Park  of  the  Pa- 
cific!" That  is  the  way  we  Californians 
make  ourselves  ridiculous.  We  "slop  over" 
with  conceit;  invite  disparagement;  and 
then  wince  at  well  derserved  criticism. 
Why,  I  might  as  well  compare  our  modest, 
babbling  Bean  Creek,  to  the  world-re- 
nowned Niagara! 

San  Francisco  has  reason  to  be  proud  in- 
deed of  a  citizen  so  public  sjiirited  as  Mr. 
Woodward;  and  if  she  will  follow  his  good 
example  mm/  some  day  have  a  Park  that  need 
not  suffer  from  comparison  with  other 
great  Parks  of  the  world,  and — "by  this 
time  my  uncle  Toby  had  subsided; — voice 
and  chair  had  resumed  the  ordinary'  level, 
and  his  shining  glasses  were  peering 
through  four  wide-awake  columns,  seeking 
"wliom  they  might  eat  somebody."  But 
from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been 
never  a  growl.  Words  of  hearty  praise  in- 
stoiul,  and  an  often  expressed  desire  to  help 
on  so  worthy  an  enteriirise.  Possibly  it 
may  help  you  a  little  to  know  that  my  uncle 
Toby  thinks  you  are  on  the  right  track: 
gives  you  a  rousing  "slap-o'-the-shonlder," 
and  bids  you  "go-ahead  and  deserve  well  of 
your  country."     You  have  a  correspondent 

"Along  the  Coast," 
who  possibly  may  visit  and  "write  up" 
Santa  Cruz;  but  if  ho  gets  spooney  (as  I 
always  do)  over  li(>r  right-royal  heritage  of 
lieauty,  his  pen  will  have  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  wander  among  us  farmers;  so  I 
will  just  tell  you  that  we  have  nothing 
special  to  grnmbh!  at,  as  we  generally  cher- 
ish the  fond  delusion  that  for  agricultural 
purposes,  Santa  (!ruz  is  the  very  "creineile 
la  crf.me"  of  California  counties. 

Provided  we  are  willing  to  knuckle  down 
to  a  reasonable  amount  of  hard  work,  we  can 
raise  everything  hero  that  is  good  for  man 
or  beast;  and  when  you  come  to  the  wine- 
growing interest,  we  arc  perhaps  in  danger 
of  expressing  and  imliibing  altogether  too 
much  of  a  good  thing;  at  least,  so  affirms 
my  uncle  Toby  from  the  depths  of  his 
growlery,  and  silently  and  mournfully  "I 
concur." 

Tlioso  warm,  dry  weeks  between  the  early 
and  later  rains  were  so  well  imiiroved  by 
our  farmers  that  the  welcome  January 
showers  found  everything  in  apple-pie  or- 
der; millions  of  waiting  seeds  ready  to 
sjiring  forth  to  life,  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Our  Farmers  Club, 
is  now  more  than  a  year  old;  but  somewhat 
timid  as  yet,  hesitating  to  admit  as  mem- 
bers any  but  straight-up-and-down  fanners. 
IMeetings  are  held  twice  a  month  in  the 
Court  House;  and  really  those  brain-woary 
lawyers  ought  to  bo  allowed,  if  they  wish,  to 
refresh  their   souls  occasionally  with  the 


homely  original  wisdom  that  springs  from 
contact  with  mother  earth.  Even  lawyers 
are  sometimes  "knowing"  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Some  of  them  actually  engaged  in 
horticulture,  tree-culture  and  various  inno- 
cent pursuits;  so  if  any  apply  for  admit- 
tance to  "our"  club,  I  would  gladlv  jilead 
his  cause  without  fee  or  other  hope  of  re- 
ward than  to  see  him  soon  and  soundiv 
converted  into  a  thorougli-going  farmer.  " 

And  the  doctors — woni  I  sjieak  a  gooil 
word  for  them?  Jly  heart  (luito  warms  as 
I  think  of  what  some  of  tliom— God  bless 
their  noble  souls— have  done  for  the  farm- 
ing interests  of  this  state.  Even  to  speak 
their  names  is  as  good  as  a  "cattle  show," 
for  any  farmer  well  posted  on  agricultural 
tojiics;  and  plenty  of  our  Doctors  would  be 
glad  to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  turn 
farmers  at  once  if  they  only  knew  how. 
What  better  way  to  learn  than  among  dis- 
cussions uiion  "how  to  grow  crops,"  and 
"how  to  feed  them;"  how  to  iireveut  dam- 
age from  water  courses";  "how  to  raise 
calves;"  how,  in  short,  to  improve  and 
manage  everything  wisely  and  well. 

I  cannot  tell  what  malign  iiiHuence  is 
feared,  or  what  objoc^tion  may  be  urged 
against  the  admittance  of  any  man  possess- 
ing intelligence,  with  or  witiiout  a  garden 
to  experiment  upon.  Contact  with  wide- 
awake minds  is  good  for  us  all,  wli(>thor  it 
tend  to  grain-culture  or  brain-culture. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  very  occa- 
sional 

Club  For  Farmers'  Wives 
might  yield  a  fair  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  "Rights"  are  the  fashionable  thing 
just  now,  and  most  fervently  all  will  agree 
that  we  have  a  right  to  improve  ourselves, 
our  homes,  our  method  of  cooking  and  oth- 
er house-duties.  Even  the  dressing  of  ba- 
bies calls  loudly  for  imiirovement,  as  all 
nervous  mothers  have  hewd;  and  I  hope 
they  will  follow  the  common-sense  direc- 
tions given  by  "L.  P.  J."  in  the  Ruit.\L. 

When  reading  Dr.  Bellows  ''Philosojihy 
of  Eating"  and  "How  not  to  be  Sick,"  I 
was  moved  by  the  spirit  almost  to  the  point 
of  declaring  that  "I  too  have  a  Mission." 
Not  for  suffrage — alas!  I  would  fain  be  ex- 
cused from  that  threatened  supplement  to 
womanly  duties:  but  mj'  labor  of  love 
should  be  the  preaching  of  an  amended 
"Gospel  of  Graham,"  viz: — The  cooking  of 
jjlain,  wholesome  food  in  such  variety  and 
excellence  that  the  palate  should  always  bo 
satisfied,  and  the  stomach  never  outraged; 
while  brain,  adipose,  bone  and  muscle 
should  each  have  due  suiiply  of  congenial 
nutriments;  to  he  end  that  all  may  jog  mer- 
rily onward  to  the  utmost  limit  of  serene, 
healthful  old  age. 

But  my  charity  begins  at  home,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  learn  of  new  methods  and 
discover.ses  in  this  lino.  Rru.vi.  Press, 
No.  1,  gave  me  a  new  idea — thanks  to  the 
lucky  minor  who  prospected  for  a 

New  kind  of  Corn  Bread, 
And  "panning  out"  a  success,  imparted  it 
to  his  neighbors,  in  generous  miiu^r  fiwh- 
ion.  I  told  my  uncle  Toby  what  I  had 
found,  addiifg  the  wish  that  exact  directions 
had  been  given. 

"Nonsense,  child;  if  a  miner  made  it, 
there  was  no  bother  about  it,  "you  Viet." 
'When  you  hit  upon  the  easiest  way,  that 
is  sure  to  lie  hix  way." 

So  I  took,  say  one  ])avt  mush,  beat  it 
smoothly  with  buttermilk;  (sour  milk  will 
do)  adilAl  the  two  parts  corn  meal,aspoon- 
ful  of  lu'owu  sugar,  tea-sjioonful  of  salt 
and  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  wiiter 
and  enough  more  buttermilk  to  make  a 
thickish  batt»>r.  This,  baked  in  a  hot  oven, 
was  simjily  delicious,  and  the  children 
asked  "when  will  you  have  .some  more 
musli  johnny-cake?"  Old  housekeepers 
and  miners  can  cook  by  "'guess";  but  re- 
membering the  tearful  i)er])lexities  of  the 
days  "when  I  was  green,"  I  have  written 
out  my  way  for  the  benefit  of  new  be- 
ginners. M.\Ky  Mountain. 

Springvale  Farm,  Santa  Cruz. 

"  LoT.s  of  timber  and  little  fruit." 
Trees  that  are  allowed  to  go  almost  entindy 
to  limbs  can  produce  but  littli;  fir.st-rate 
fruit,  besides  the  ground  is  so  encumbered 
that  it  is  hard  to  cultivate  near  the  trees. 


A  Fakmeks'  CtiXm. — Mr.  Brown,  of 
Massachusetts,  senior  editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  recently  stated  at  the  Now 
Hampshire  Farmers'  Convention,  that  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  farmers,  club  in 
his  town  has  been:  "A  decided  increase  in 
the  crops,  at  a  less  cost  than  heretofore, 
and  education  to  the  members  which  the 
best  schools  could  not  give,  and  more  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  in  the  employment. 

TheTehlantki'ee  Railroad. — The  com- 
mencement of  this  work  was  inaugurated 
on  the  9th  of  Januai-y,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. 


February  i8,  1871.] 
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DAIRYING  IN  SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  after  going  at 
length  into  the  causes  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  made  in  this  State,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  things  in  that  respect,  have 
very  much  changed,  of  late,  and  that  the 
most  delicious  butter  and  cheese  is  now 
made  here,  which  commands  prices  in  pro- 
portion. Dairymen  are  getting  rich  hand 
over  hand.  Their  cows  are  of  the  best 
breeds  and  feed  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
Only  heifer  calves  of  the  choicest  cows  are 
saved  for  milkers;  the  poorer  ones  being 
converted  into  veal.  The  most  extensive 
dairying  at  this  time  is  carried  on  in  Marin 
county;  and  butter  from  that  section  of  the 
State,  has  steadily,  until  quite  lately,  com- 
manded a  premium.  The  Sentinel,  how- 
ever, claims  that  Santa  Cruz  is  now  taking 
a  stand  by  the  side  of  Marin.  That  jiaper 
sjieaks  as  follows  of  the  present  and  pros- 
jiective  value  of  this  interest  in  that  coun- 

ty:- 

Wliat  can  we  say  for  that  portion  of  San- 
ta Cruz  county  lying  Ijetween  Steigleraan's 
Half-Way  House,  Watsonville  road,  and 
the  Pescadero  line,  including  the  San  Lo- 
renzo Valley  ?  We  can  say  that  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  grass  land  in  the  State. 
Further,  that  the  Santa  Cruz  butter  and 
cheese  to-day  commands  a  i^remium  in  San 
Francisco,  and  that  the  most  of  tlie  dairy 
land  is  as  yet  unoccupied  for  dairy  jjur- 
poses.  The  grass  of  the  San  Lorenzo  river 
is  sufficient  for  a  large  dairy,  and  would  bo 
an  interest-paying  investment  if  thus  em- 
ployed. There  are  one  thousand  acres  of 
the  M.  A.  Meader  Kancho,  unoccupied,  we 
believe  for  sale  or  rent,  tliat  would  make  a 
large  first-class  dairy.  There  is  the  Major 
liancho  of  sixteen  hiindred  acres  that 
would  make  two  dairies  of  eight  hundred 
acres  each.  There  is  the  Castro  Raucho  of 
eight  hundred  acres  that  would  make  a  de- 
siral)le  dairy. 

That  jjortion  of  the  Meader  Rancho 
known  as  the  Harte  Place,  two  thousand 
acres,  is  leased  for  live  years  and  occupied 
by  Halley  <fe  Perry,  with  three  hundred 
cows.  These  gentlemen  commenced  but- 
ter-making here  October  17th,  1870.  They 
are  experienced  dairymen  from  Point 
Reyes.  During  last  month,  far  from  being 
a  good  one,  they  made  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  of  butter, 
milking  on  an  average  less  than  one  hun- 
dred cows.  The  butter  sold  for  from  sixty 
to  seventy-two  cents,  gold,  in  San  Francis- 
co. At  this  time  Halley  &  Perry  are  milk- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty  cows,  and  mak- 
ing a  daily  average  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  of  butter.  It  is  really  a  sight-see- 
ing to  view  their  hundreds  of  joans  of  milk 
as  they  are  racked  up  on  either  side,  rich 
in  golden  cream;  their  patent  churn  that 
changes  cream  into  butter  in  fourteen  min- 
utes; theii-  patent  turn-table  for  jiressing 
the  whey  out  of  the  butter  after  it  leaves 
the  churn,  without  touching  it  with  hand 
or  finger;  their  tables  and  stands  that  glide 
around  on  castors,  empty  or  loaded  with 
cans  of  cream. 

Everything  is  as  neat  as  a  pin — so  clean 
that  it  shines.  The  butter  is  as  sweet  and 
])alatable  as  any  we  ever  tasted.  Seven 
hands  are  here  employed.  The  butter  is 
shipped  from  the  Santa  Cruz  wharves  in 
large  boxes,  having  first  been  put  up  in 
four  and  one-quarter  pound  lumps,  secure- 
ly wrapped.  Halley  &  Porter  infoi-m  us 
that  tliey  are  very  much  encouraged  with 
their  success  here,  that  their  butter  is  as 
good  as  the  Point  Reyes,  that  the  feed  is  as 
abundant  and  lasting,  and  that  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  tliat  this  county  is 
soon  to  be  famed  for  its  butter  and  cheese ; 
that  land  for  dairying  can  be  jjurchased  or 
leased  at  reasonable  prices,  and  that  the 
"  fog  belt"  coast  range  is  the  place  for 
making  butter.  The  manufacture  of  cheese 
is  no  2)art  of  their  business. 

The  jiortion  of  the  Meader  Rancho  now 
devoted  to  dairying  furnishes  employment 
for  some  twenty  hands,  which  is  an  increase 
of  at  least  fifteen  on  what  was  emidoyed 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bradley  has  leased  the  Horr, 
and  nearly  all  the  Moore  Rancho,  with  one 
hundred  cows,  for  twenty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  is  preparing  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Pasquel  &  Co.,  have  leased  one  thousand 
acres  of  the  Meader  Rancho,  and  have  com- 
menced dairying  with  seventy  cows. 

Taking  this  statement  of  our  present  and 


future  dairies  as  mainly  correct,  we  have 
reason  to  feel  encouraged  as  to  the  future 
wealth  of  Santa  Ci'uz  county;  and  although 
clouds  seem  to  hang  heavy  over  the  imme- 
diate future  of  business  and  laboring  inter- 
ests, we  feel  safe  in  jiredicting  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  be 
aglow  with  the  encouraging  rays  of  sun- 
shine and  prosperity. 


TuLE  Land  Reclamation. — Josiah  Poole, 
of  Rio  Vista,  who  has  cultivated  tule  lands 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  has  in- 
vented a  machine  which  it  is  said  materialy 
reduces  the  work  of  reclamation.  The 
machine  is  termed  the  Rotary  Sod  Cutter, 
and  consists  of  a  substantial  wooden  frame- 
work, arranged  after  the  harrow  style, 
with  small  iron  wheels.  In  a  line  between 
the  two  wheels,  are  seven  circular  knives. 
These  knives  are  fourteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, seven  inches  apart,  and  cut  to  a  depth 
of  seven  inches.  The  framework  is  raised 
by  a  simple  brake  applicatian,  when  the 
knives  are  not  in  use,  and  can  then  be 
drawn  about  as  easily  as  a  cart.  The  cut- 
ter is  said  to  work  to  a  charm,  and  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  plow.  The  machine  is  on 
exhibition  at  Baker  &  Hamilton's,  Front 
street,  near  Market. 

Experience  has  fully  shown  that  the  tule 
lands  when  reclaimed  by  levees,  and  projj- 
erly  broken  up  for  cultivation,  form  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  farm 
landsin  the  State;  and  every  device  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  labor  and  cost  of  their 
reclamation  should  be  hailed  as  a  public 
benefaction.  With  this  view  we  would 
recommend  to  all  interested  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  machine  above  alluded  to. 


Agricultueal  Exhibition  in  Sidney. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  ex- 
presses a  great  desire  to  exchange  informa- 
tion with  gentlemen  in  California,  engaged 
in  experimental  agriculture.  He  says; 
"Like  you,  we  have  attempted  successfully 
the  culture  of  the  ramie  plant,  silk,  rice, 
cotton,  sugar  (from  beet,  sorghum  and 
cane),  etc.,  etc.  All  these  industries, how- 
ever, are  as  yet  in  their  infancy. 

"I  perceive  that  you  are  preparing  for  an 
Industrial  E.\hibition  for  the  ensuing  year. 
*  *  *  We  intend  going  in  for  an  Inter- 
colonial display,  once  every  three  or  five 
years.  We  shall  hold  an  agricultural 
show  in  August  next.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
reserve  a  court  for  your  produce." 

Communications  should  be  directed  to 
tlie  Secretary  Agricultural  Society,  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W. 


Monthly  Ageicultueal  Rbpoet. — We 
are  in  receipt  of  the  monthly  rejiort  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  January, 
1871,  containing  a  statement  of  the  yield 
and  home  prices  of  farm  products  tabu- 
lated and  condensed  from  the  January  stat- 
istical returns  of  country  correspondents, 
with  notes  upon  certain  crops,  and  extracts 
from  correspondence.  The  report  also  con- 
tains a  paper  on  American  Desert  Flora, 
memoranda  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
plains,  and  recent  scientific  notes  bearing 
upon  rural  economy,  with  items  from  vari- 
ous sources,  and  monthly  meteorological  ta- 
bles. The  report  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  highly  interesting  matter  from  which 
we  propose  hereafter  to  extract  those  jjor- 
tions  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


Communications  Received.— "Jottings 
in  Monterey  Co.;"  "A  Visit  to  the  Devil's 
Gate  in  Winter;"  "The  Needs  of  Agricul- 
tural Communities,"  No.  4;  "Neuralgia;" 
and  "Sore  Eyes"  for  our  Health  Depart- 
ment; "Up  Country  Letters,"  No.  4;  an- 
other communication  from  "NellVan,"and 
the  paper  elsewhere  alluded  to  on  "The 
New  Zealand  Flax." 

AVatee  foe  Nap  a.— We  understand  (says 
the  Napa  Register)  that  a  company  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  means,  residents  of 
San  Fran(nsco,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  our  city  with  fresh 
water.  The  prcliuiinary  surveys  arc  being 
made  for  the  route  to  lu'ing  the  waters  of 
Milliken  canon  and  some  other  streams 
east  of  this  place,  into  the  city,  and  it  may 
be  to  extend  their  supply  pipes  to  Vallejo. 


POTATOES    ON    SHERMAN     ISLAND. 

The  finest  notatoes  raised  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  State  are  from  Sherman 
Island,  from  whence  large  quantities  are 
received  at  this  market,  and  quite  late  in 
the  season.  The  light  rains  which  fall 
there,  compared  with  the  rain  fall  in  many 
other  portions  of  the  State,  allows  them  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  very  late  in  the 
season — until  after  the  first  'light  rains, 
whereby  they  are  kejit  fresh  and  in  good 
condition  for  the  market.  Hundreds  of 
acres  still  remained  in  the  ground,  there 
until  towards  if  not  quite  to  the  middle  of 
last  month.  The  natural  moisture  in  the 
soil,  kept  near  the  surface  by  the  high 
water  in  the  river  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  jiromotes  a  raj)id  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetation  on  these  lands.  The 
top  soil  gets  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  while  the  proper  moisture  is  at  the 
same  time  being  greatly  and  abundantly 
supplied  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Potatoes  on  this  Island  yield  about  125 
bushels,  or  .S108  i^er  acre.  While  one  croj) 
is  being  dug,  another  is  being  planted. 
Two  per  year  can  easily  be  raised.  The  early 
rose,  pick  eye  and  early  Goodrich  seed  are 
planted  in  the  winter  for  the  spring  crop 
and  Humboldt  seed  in  the  summer  for  fall 
crop.  The  land  of  Sherman  Island  is  im- 
mensely rich  and  productive,  but  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  on  the  banks  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers 
which  will  be  found  of  equal  value  as  soon 
as  the  tules  have  been  eradicated  there- 
from. 


New  Zealand  Flax. — Considerable  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  in  some  portions 
of  the  State  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
hereof  what  is  linown  as  "New  Zealand 
Flax,"  a  plant  which  probably  yields  the 
strongest  vegetable  fibre  known.  We  have 
been  furnished  with  a  full  descriiition  of 
this  i^lant,  with  all  neces.sary  particulars 
with  regard  to  its  history,  cultivation  and 
preparation  for  the  market,  the  ijublication 
of  which  will  be  commenced  next  week. 
The  gentleman  who  has  thus  favored  us 
has  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  culti- 
vation and  i^reparatioa  of  the  fibre;  having 
obtained  his  experience  in  New  Zealand. 
The  i^lant  is  easily  raised,  and  cheaply  i)re- 
pared  for  the  market — the  machinery  for 
its  preparation  being  within  the  reach  of 
almost  any  farmer  of  ordinary  means.  It 
is  adapted  (in  its  different  varieties)  to  al- 
most every  class  of  soil,  from  that  which  is 
submerged  a  large  jjortion  of  the  year,  to 
the  di'ieirt  up-land.  Its  introduction  into 
this  State  will  furnish  us  with  an  abundant 
and  cheap  material  for  bagging  and  other 
coarse  goods. 

The  Levees  upon  Sherman  Island  are 
nearly  completed.  One  hundred  China- 
men are  kept  busy  upon  them.  It  is  stated 
that  7,000  acres  on  this  island  will  be  put 
in  grain  this  season,  mostly  in  wheat;  4,000 
in  potatoes,  and  twenty  acres  each  in  flax, 
canary  seed  and  broom  corn.  Among  all 
the  vai-ious  experimental  crops  that  are  to 
be  tried  this  season,  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
one  who  pro^joses  to  experiment  with  .rice. 


Me.  Schnell's  Tea  Plantation. — We 
are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  Sargent  has 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  allowing  Mr.  Schnell  to  pur- 
chase the  G40  acres  of  land  which  he  occu- 
pies, at  Government  iirice.  Mr.  S.  has 
already  possessory  right;  but  this  action 
admits  of  his  securing  a  permanent  title, 
such  as  will  warrant  the  extensive  inqjrove- 
ments  which  his  enterprise  requires. 


One  Locomotive  a  Day. — In  one  of  the 
large  Philadelphia  factories,  eighteen  hun- 
dred men  make  a  locomotive  engine  in  one 
day— boiler,  cylinder,  frame,  driving 
wheels,  truck,  stack,  cab,  jnlot  and  tender 
complete. 
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Sugae  Beet  on  Geand  Island. — The 
Yolo  Mail  of  the  9th  inst.  has  the  follow- 
ing concerning  sugar-beet  culture  on 
Grand  Island.  "We  are  informed  that  a 
company  of  capitalists  have  made  partial 
arrangements  to  enter  extensively  into  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  on  Grand  Is- 
land, or  rather  on  a  large  quantity  of  the 
land  reclaimed  by  the  Swamp  Land  Reclam- 
ation Company.  This  land  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  beet,  as  it  is  of  a  swampy- 
nature,  and  retains  moisture  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  The  intention  is  to  make  the 
experiment  of  cultivating  large  quantities, 
and  if  successful,  to  jsrocTire  machinery  and 
erect  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

A  new  machine  for  taking  off  the  hide 
of  dead  cattle  will  shortly  be  tried  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  operation  is  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive,  requiring  only  a  min- 
ute for  each  hide.  Cold  air  is  forced  by  a 
pump  between  the  flesh  and  the  hide,  and 
the  thing  is  done. 

The  ijeople  of  Anaheim  have  had  twelve 
years'  experience  in  irrigation,  and  are  not 
tired  of  it  yet. 

About  50,000  acres  will  be  the  aggregate 
of  land  sown  in  grain  in  the  vicinity  of 
HoUister,  Monterey  County,  this  year. 

RAJnE  IN  Chico.— Geo.  F.  Nourse  is 
cultivating  upon  his  farm,  near  Chico,  two 
acres  of  ramie  plant;  if  successful,  he  will, 
next  season,  give  extended  attention  to  its 
growth. 

Ageicultuee  in  San  Luis  Obispo. — We 
have  always  said,  and  still  say,  says  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  Standard,  that  we  have  as 
good  an  agricultural  county  as  there  is  in 
the  State.  The  more  we  examine  its  jjro- 
ducts  and  compare  them  with  products  of 
portions  of  California  that  we  know  can't 
be  excelled,  the  more  convinced  we  are  of 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

A  Cow  belonging  to  J.  H.  Tilton,  of  the 
Geiger  Grade  toll-road,  Virginia,  recently 
became  the  mother  of  four  calves.  All  but 
two  of  the  lot  are  alive  and  doing  well. 

Flax  in  Oeegon.— It  is  said  that  5,000 
acres  of  land  will  be  sown  in  flax,  in  Lane 
county,  Oregon,  this  season. 

Shade  Teees. — The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat 
says  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  plaoo 
have  commenced  beautifying  their  residen- 
ces, by  setting  out  shade  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  This  shows  excellent 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  Santa  Rosaites ;  the 
citizens  of  other  towns  may  profit  by  their 
example. 

A  Wintee  Blooming  Almond  Teee. — At 
the  residence  of  the  editor  of  tlie  Stars  and 
Stripes,  in  Aiiburn,  over  1,.300  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  tliere  is  a  large  almond  tree 
upon  which  there  were  fully  blown  blos- 
soms on  the  30th  of  January,  and  at  the 
date  of  tliis  writing — February  7th — the 
crown  of  the  tree  is  a  literal  mass  of  buds 
and  blossoms. 

Oeanges  and  Coek  Oak. — The  Visalia 
Delta  says  there  is  a  region  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  foothills  much  more  free  from 
frost  than  the  valley  around  Visalia,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat  that  region 
is  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
orange  as  any  portion  of  the  State.  A  few 
sj)ecimens  of  cork  oak  have  been  ]jlanted, 
are  liealthy,  and  have  made  a  growth  quite 
equal  to  that  of  our  native  live  oak. 

Flax  vs.  Tule. — Prof.  Bolander  suggests 
that  New  England  flax  be  tried  upon  tule 
land,  as  an  exterminator  of  the  tule.  This 
flax  produces  a  valuable  fibre,  does  well  on 
wet  land,  and  the  Professor  thinks  it  might 
possibly  kill  out  the  useless  tule. 

Eastern  Agricultural   Notes. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000,000  trees  are 
planted  annually  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  two 
farmers  in  Grundy  having  sot  26,000  this 
spring. 

Cheese  foe  England. — A  New  Yorit 
cheese  factory  made  75  largo  cheeses  for 
the  English  Christmas  market.  The  aver- 
age weight  was  about  300  pounds  each. 

Some  Pumpkins.— A  firm  at  Portsmouth, 
Now  Hampshii-e,  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  furnish  200,000  pumpkins,  to  bo 
delivered  at  Portland  witliin  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  purchasers  propose 
to  can  them. 

A  Beet  Haevestee.— A  person  in  France 
has  constructed  a  plow  which  lifts  beets 
and  turnips  from  the  ground,  and  tlirows 
thcui  aside  from  the  swinging  mold  board. 
Tlie  plants  are  then  topped  by  women  who 
follow  the  plow.  One  of  these  plows, 
worked  by  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses,  will 
take  out  two  and  one-half  acres  of  bulbs  or 
roots  in  a  day. 
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ISCELLANY. 


The  Hope  For  CALiroRNTA.^The  Gilroy 
Advocale  very  truly  says  that  the  hope  for  Cal- 
ifoniia,  lies  in  the  oatal)li..limont  of  manu- 
factories throughout  the  State,  wherever 
material  can  he  provided  for  tliom.and  mo- 
tive power  can  be  supplied.  When  we 
shall  manufacture  our  own  supar,  instead 
of  buying  it  abroad;  when  we  sliall  fabri- 
cate our  own  cloth  from  our  own  wool  and 
possibly,  cotton,  instead  of  paying  England 
to  do  it  for  us,  expending  immense  sums 
for  freight  both  ways;  when,  in  short,  the 
money  now  sent  abroad  for  manufactured 
articles  will  be  kept  at  home  to  enliven 
every  business  relation,  then  will  have 
dawned  the  day  of  prosperity  for  our  State. 


Cheese  Makino  in  Caltfornia. — Our 
cheese-men,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercnri/. 
have  finally  succeeded  in  filling  the  market 
with  their  productions,  so  there  is  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  any  further  imjwr- 
tations  in  that  line.  Home  made  cheese 
equal  to  the  best  Eastern  manufacture,  is 
now  a  drug  in  the  hands  of  the  i)roducers. 
We  have  been  a  long  time  in  reaching  this 
result,  and  many  have  been  the  fortunes 
realized  by  California  dairymen;  and  we 
trust  they  will  now  turn  their  attention  to 
butter-making — a  branch  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness that  has  heretofore  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  small  farmers,  and 
widely  scattered  owners  of  five  cows.  It 
is  about  time  that  the  importation  of  dairy 
products,  eggs,  hams,  or  provisions  of  any 
kind  into  this  State  should  cease.  With 
our  vast  extent  of  the  finest  pasture  land  in 
the  world,  if  we  cannot  make  our  own  but- 
ter, we  ought  to  bo  starved  into  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  our  bread  plain. 

Potatoes  for  Mii-k. — Recent  experi- 
ments by  dairymen  in  England,  seem  to 
show  that  i)otatoes  fed  to  milch  cows  are 
eciual  to  turnips,  carrots  or  beets,  for  milk 
production.  We  do  not  know  but  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  case,  but  we  have  serious 
doubts  about  it.  Let  some  of  our  readers 
try  the  experiment. 

The  Best  Cow  the  Cheapest. — One  cow 
that  will  make  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day 
is  more  economical  than  to  keep  two  and 
get  only  three  pounds;  yet  how  few  farm- 
ers act  as  if  they  believed  such   to  be   tlie 


Trouble  in  Churning.— In  the  process 
of  churning  it  is  often  noticed,  that  the 
cream  foams  up  and  over  the  churn,  and 
will  not  come  to  butter.  A  dairyman  in 
Champaigne,  111.,  remedies  this  evil  as  fol- 
lows: Put  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  fire  and 
heat  the  water  to  one  hundred  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  Then  set  your  ci-ock  of  cream 
in  the  water  and  let  it  remain  until  it  lias  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  stirring  it 
constantly  while  warming.  Then  put  it  in 
the  churn  and  churn  it,  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  get  good  butter. 

Butter  Poor  and  Scarce. — The  severe 
and  continuous  frosts  of  the  early  portion 
of  the  season  nipped  the  tender  grass,  then 
just  starting,  as  fast  as  it  grew,  tlius  leav- 
ing the  stock  nothing  to  eat,  when  farmers 
liad  neglected  to  provide  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, and  as  a  consequence  we  have  been 
annoyed,  more  than  usual,  this  season, 
with  jjoor  butter — and  scarce  at  that.  This 
lesson  should  warn  those  farmers  who 
burned  their  straw,  last  season,  not  to  re- 
peat the  folly  again.  With  no  outside  past- 
urage and  empty  barns  stock  does  and  will 
continue  to  suffer,  while  the  provident  few 
realize  a  handsome  income  from  the  stack 
fed  cows.  We  hope  another  season  will 
set  forth  a  different  order  of  things. 


ExTENsrs-E  Undertaking. — The  San  Jose 
Mercury  says  that  a  wealthy  company  of 
Eastern  men  are  arranging  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  fruit 
culture  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  G.  W.  McGrow,  of  Santa 
Clara  coTinty,  to  plant  them  a  nursery  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  each  of  al- 
mond and  orange  trees,  raisin  grapes,  and 
a  variety  of  other  fruits  that  will  thrive  in 
this  country.  We  learn  that  Mr.  McGrew 
has  commenced  operations  by  securing  a 
tract  of  land  of  Judge  Archer,  near  this 
city,  for  his  nursery,  and  will  immediately 
proceed  to  the  work  of  planting. 


San  Jose  Woolen  Mill  is  now  working 
forty-five  hands — on  cassimeres  maiidy, — 
but  making  a  few  gray  blankets.  It  is 
turning  out  an  excellent  quality  of  goods. 
Their  cloths  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  San 
Francisco  market — all  that  they  do  not  dis- 
posed of  at  home. 


An  Improved  Flour  Mill. 

In  our  great  wheat-producing  state,  any 
device  which  has  to  do  with  the  production 
or  treatment  of  this  important  staple  is  of 
interest.  There  is  a  gentleman,  who  thinks 
that  he  has  an  invention  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  our  farmers,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  need  gi-inding  machinery.  An 
illustration  of  this  invention  is  here  given. 
It  is  called  the  "Iron-Clad"  mill,  and  is 
constructed  with  a  view  to  simplicity  and 
efficiency.  It  has  comparatively  few  i)ieecs, 
small  weight  and  gi-eat  strength;  and  is 
said  to  grind  better  and  faster  than  the 
common  kinds. 

As  to  its  work,  we  give  one  example. 
We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Gee,  of 
the  North-Western  Flour  mills,  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  this  we  publish  Avith  a  few 
rinimijortant  alterations.  The  gentlemen 
writes: 

After  a  trial  of  four  months,  notwith- 
standing my  strong  prejudice  at  the  begin- 
ning, I  am  delighted  with  the  Iron  Clad. 
We  tested  it  by  running  it  by  the  side  of 
a  ran/  choice  4-foot  buhr,  both  on  the  same 
wheat.  We  would  try  first  the  one  and 
then  the    other.     The    facts    are    simply 


let  them  down,  and  when  run  out,  shut  up 
the  spout  and  let  the  mill  run  empty  for 
hours,  don't  meddle  with  the  lighter  screw, 
and  yet  get  no  dull  stone.  I  consider  this 
remarkable.  Aagain.the  motion  being  rapid, 
it  bleaches  out  the  middlings  and  makes 
them  whiter  than  does  anj-  other  stone  I 
ever  saw. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  the  Iron  Clad  in  opera- 
tion, and  will  take  pleasure  in  answering 
any  questions  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Geo.  Littlefield,  miller,  witnesses 
to  the  correctness  of  these  statements. 
The  agent  for  the  mill,  who  may  be  ad- 
dressed for  any  further  j^articulars,  is  Mr. 
J.  A.  Forsman,  70  South  _Canal  street, 
Chicago. 


Melon  Sugar  Making. 

Editors  Press: — The  success  of  the  Al- 
varado  beet  sugar  works  in  jilacing  upon 
the  market  an  excellent  grade  of  white, 
granulated  sugar,  at  a  cost  that  successful- 
ly competes  with  the  sugars  of  the  refiners, 
very  naturally  tends  to  awaken  a  lively  in- 
terest as  to  the  future  of  this  great  indus- 
try— Whether  the  five  millions  of  dollai-s 
that  are  now  paid  annually  for  sugars  to 


FORSIWAN'S     "IRON     CLAD'     FLOURING     MILL. 


these:  We  can  flour  in  the  4-foot  buhr  15 
bushels  of  No.  1  spring  wheat  per  hour; 
with  the  Iron  Clad  we  can  flour  20  bushels 
of  the  same.  This  is  with  a  full  head  of 
water.  When  the  water  gets  so  low  that 
we  cannot  run  the  4-foot  stone,  we  can 
take  it  off,  throw  on  the  ;50-inch  Iron  Cliul, 
and  run  all  day  and  night,  making  1  bbl.  of 
flour  per  hour;  and  the  flour  seems  to  be 
just  as  good  as  when  running  full  head. 

We  have  taken  sam])les  of  flour  to  our 
regular  Chamlier  of  Commerce  Flour  In- 
spectors from  both  the  4-foot  and  the  Iron 
Clad,  and  in  every  case  the  choice  has  been 
that  of  the  latter.  Not  to  stop  here,  we 
have  taken  the  flour  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators aijpointed  by  the  Chamber  for  (heir 
deidsion,  with  the  same  result.  And  as  a 
still  further  test,  we  have  liad  the  flour 
from  each  stone  baked  by  some  of  our 
most  experienced  bakers,  and  the  Iron  Clad 
is  still  ahead, 

From  15  to  lH  lt)s.  less  wheat  are  re- 
quired to  the  barrel  of  flour  with  the  Iron 
Clad,  than  Avith  the  4-foot  stone.  This  is 
a  very  important  item,  as  every  man  accus- 
tomed to  running  a  flour  mill  will  readily 
see. 

These  experiments  have  not  been  made 
in  a  hasty  manner,  but  the  facts  given  are 
the  results  of  very  careful  and  very  fair 
tests,  giving  the  4-foot  stone  all  the  oppor- 
tunity possible.  Again,  it  lias  not  been  for 
a  day  or  a  week,  but  right  along  everj-  day. 

To  keep  the  Iron  Clad  in  order  does  not 
require  one-half  the  attention  which  is 
necessary  with  the  ordinary  mill.  It  runs 
equally  well  wlicn  grinding  .5  l)ushels  and 
when  grinding  20  busliels  per  hour;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  aoy  other  mill  I  evtfr 
knew.  In  regard  to  grinding  middlings  it 
cannot  be  hea,i  in  the  U.  S.  When  we  get 
ahead  on  middlings,  we  open  the  spout  and 


supi)ly  our  wants,  shall  continue  to  flow 
away  from  us,  to  foreign  countries;  or 
whether  within  three  years  from  this,  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  the  i^roducer  of  all  she  con- 
sumes and  a  large  sui)ply  for  a  vast  country 
east  of  the  Sierras. 

The  works  at  Alvarado  conclusively  show 
that  with  the  use  of  a  large  capital,  rang- 
ing from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  white  sugar, 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  refiners'  goods,  is 
made  and  sold  at  a  large  profit.  But  the 
large  cajiital  required  to  make  sugar  upon 
this  plan,  entirely  jirecludes  the  possibility 
of  sugar  making  becoming  that  general  in- 
dustry that  it  would,  if  it  could  be  prose- 
cuted upon  a  cajiital  within  the  scope  of 
the  small  farmer's  means,  or  an  association 
of  a  few  for  that  purpose. 

One  great  item  of  cost  in  ojjerating  a 
beet  sugai"y,  is  the  trausijortation  of  the 
beets  from  the  fields  where  grown,  unless 
in  close  proximity  to  the  sugary.  Compa- 
nies should  always  own  land  to  the  extent 
of  six  hunib-cd  or  a  thousand  acres,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  sugary.  This 
almost  necessarily  involves  the  use  of 
large  capital  to  operate  beet  sugaries  suc- 
cessfully. 

It  is  not  so  with  sugar  from  melons.  An 
establishment  for  melon-sugar  making  need 
not  cost  more  than  810,000;  but  if  it  is  pro- 
jjosed  to  enlarge  the  works  after  the  first 
year,  i)rovided  it  jjroves  a  success,  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  original  first  invest- 
ment be  $20,000;  because,  in  the  first  place, 


the  euteri)risc  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  then 
a  better  expenditure  of  the  money  can  be 
made  in  using  the  $20,000,  in  a  whole  and 
l)erfect  apparatus  from  the  start,  than  in 
the  use  of  the  half  first,  and  then  sdding 
the  other  half  to  the  inadequate  machinery 
of  the  first  year. 

What  the  country  wants,  is  a  way  by 
which  the  small  farmer,  with  his  own 
melon  patch,  can  make  all  the  sugar  he 
consumes,  if  only  brown  sugar,  and  have  a 
surplus  to  dispose  of. 

These  brown  sugars  could  be  collected 
by  the  refiners  and  converted  into  the  best 
white  sugars.  Then  aU  interests  would  be 
subserved,  and  a  new  and  exceedingly 
profitable  industry  introduced,  that  would 
soon  tell  upon  the  i)rosperity  and  wealth 
of  the  state. 

Farmers  can  even  make  their  brown  su- 
gars from  melons  at  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000  or  less  for  equii»ment;  but  they  must 
know  how  to  make  it;  how  to  obtain  the  juice 
free  from  the  rind  and  pulp;  how  to  defecate 
the  juice  by  the  use  of  lime;  and  then 
how  to  take  the  lime  from  the  concentrated 
juice,  without  the  use  of  costly  a}:)paratus 
for  carbonic  acid,  necessary  in  beet  sugar 
making  by  the  Alvarado  process. 

A  melon  sugar  establishment  upon  some 
of  our  reclaimed  lands,  as,  for  instance 
Sherman  Island,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  would 
not  only  demonstrate  the  complete  practi- 
cability of  an  extension  of  similar  entcr- 
j)rises  all  along  the  alluviums  of  our  val- 
leys; but  would  also  pay  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  month  upon  the  entire  cost, 
including  land,  the  first  year,  and  better 
than  that  in  years  following. 

I  am  ready  to  put  money  and  my  wliole 
time  into  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  should 
there  be  others  who  will  unite  with  me: — 
First,  to  promote  our  own  pecuniar}-  inter- 
ests, and  then,  indirectly,  tlie  prosi)erity  of 
the  whole  state. 

I  would  have  it  a  model  sugaiy;  a  sugai-y 
of  interest  and  instruction  to  all  desirous 
of  extending  successfully  this  new  and  im- 
portant industrj-.  W.  Wadsworth. 

Sacramento.  Feb.  1870. 


A  Gopher  Hole. — A  gojiher  burrowed 
his  way  through  the  massive  embankment 
of  the  new  reservoir  of  the  San  Jose  Water 
Company,  and  as  a  consequence  the  water 
commenced  to  find  its  way  through  the 
hole.  The  leak  was  discovered  and  the 
gopher  killed,  but  he  had  already  done  his 
work.  The  great  i)ressnre  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  soon  enlarged  the  small  aper- 
ture to  th6  size  of  a  man's  body,  and  the 
reservoir  was  soon  emptied  and  all  the  land 
below  it  flooded.  Several  weeks  time  will 
be  required  to  make  repairs  and  fill  up  the 
"  gopher  hole."  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  city  will  receive  its  regular  suj)- 
ply  of  water  from  the  reservoir. 


Vegetable  Profits  in  MASsArnrsETTS. 
— A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ciilliralor 
reports  his  success  in  raising  vegetables, 
four  miles  from  a  village.  The  two  requi- 
sites atlhered  to  were  good  soil  and  thorough 
cultivation.  The  entire  grounds  were  a 
few  acres,  and  a  small  part  was  occupied. 
— Half  an  acre  of  peas  gave  seventy-eight 
bushels  (in  pod  of  course)  at  $1.90  per 
bushel,  or  $148.20.  Sweet  corn  amounted 
to  $70  from  half  an  acre.  Two  hundred 
hills  of  pole  beans  gave  $50.  Over  $300 
were  received  in  less  than  three  months. 


American  Mechanics  may  feel  abit  proud 
over  the  fact  that  some  of  our  gun  manu- 
factures are  now  filling  large  orders  for 
Ilussia,  and  that  fifty  Yankee  mechanics 
have  just  departed  for  that  country  to  take 
(diarge  of  government  shops.  England  al- 
so sends  over  heavy  orders  for  the  Gatling 
gun,  and  Prussia  and  France  are  drawing 
constantly  on  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
craftsmen. — Sac.  Bee. 


Cheese  in  New  York. — Cheese  manufac- 
ture in  New  York  State  is  gi-owing  to  stu- 
pendous i^roportions;  1,200  factories  are 
already  in  operation. 


Central  City,  Colorado,  is  taking  mens 
ures  for  a  water-supjjly.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  ade<iuate  supply  can  be  obtained  at 
at  expense  of  about  $3,000. 


February  i8, 1871.] 
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IgOPULAR    C^ECTURES. 

Vaporization    and    Elastic    Force     of 
Steam. 

[Prof.  John  LeConte  tefore  the  Mechanic  Aets  Col 
LEGE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Eeported 
expressly  for  the  Pbess.] 

Heat  and  Work. 

Lect.  v.,  Feb.  11. — In  my  last  lecture, 
said  the  Professor,  I  stated  that  heat  was  con- 
vertible into  work  and  work  into  heat.  It 
is  of  importance  to  find  out  how  much 
work  is  necessary  to  generate  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  or  how  much  heat  is  re- 
quired to  jjerform  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  The  most  accurate  exjieriments  to 
determine  tliis  were  made  by  J.  P.  Joule, 
of  Manchester,  England,  who  was  engaged 
from  1843  to  1849  in  these  researches.  Be- 
fore speaking  of  these,  I  must  say  some- 
thing about  what  the  units  of  heat  and 
work  are.  If  we  measure  anything,  we 
must  have  a  unit  to  refer  to.  Thus,  for 
distances  we  have  a  unit  of  length;  for 
weights  a  unit  of  weight,  etc. 

All  units  are  necessarily  arbitrary,  and 
unfortunately  different  nations  have  chosen 
diff'erent  units.  The  English  unit  of  work 
is  that  required  to  raise  one  pound  one 
foot  high,  or,  as  it  is  called,  one  "foot- 
pound." The  French  unit  is  a  meterkilo- 
gramme,  raising  one  kilogramme  one  meter. 
The  English  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  from  32°  to  33',  Fah. 
The  French  unit  is  the  amount  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme 
of  water  from  zero  to  V,  Gel. 

Joule  sought  to  ascertain  the  relation  of 
heat  and  work  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
here  shown.  In  a  cop^ier  vessel,  A,  were 
sixteen  metallic  paddles,  a,  eight  in  a  hori- 
zontal row,  attached  to  a  shaft,  d,  and  re- 
volving between  eight  strips  of  metal,  c, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  vessel  was  filled  with  water 
and  the  peddles  made  to  revolve  by  the 
weights,  B  and  D,  wliicli  sank  down  a  dis- 
tance of  63  inches.  When  these  touched 
the  ground,  the  pin,  o,  connecting  the 
shaft  and  the  cylinder  around  which  was 
wound  the  cords,  was  taken  out,  the  weights 
wound  up  without  moving  the  paddles, 
the  2)in  replaced  and  the  operation  con- 
tinued. When  the  weights  had  sunk  20 
times,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
taken  and  the  heat  generated  by  the  motion 
of  the  paddles  thus  found,  and  the  me- 
ch-anical  work  of  the  weights  was  calcula- 
ted. The  experiments  were  repeated  with 
mercury  and  an  iron  vessel ;  also  by  rub- 
bing two  metals  together.  In  each  instance 
the  increase  of  heat  was  found  and  the 
work  performed;  thus  was  obtained  the 
relation  of  the  heat  developed  and  the 
work  done.  Then  he  calculated  how  much 
work  was  equivalent  to  the  unit  of  heat. 

Result  of  Experiment— Heat  and  Motion. 

Joule's  experiments  established  two 
things:  1st.  The  quantity  of  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  of  bodies  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  work  performed  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  surfaces  employed.  2d. 
The  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  unit  of  heat 
is  772  foot  pounds.  That  is,  the  work 
necessary!  to  raise  772  ttis.  one  foot,  or  one 
pound  772  feet,  is  sufficient  to  generate 
heat  enough  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
one  degree.  Or,  in  other  words,  772  ftis. 
falling  one  foot,  or  one  jjound  falling  772 
feet,  would  suffice  to  generate  the  same 
heat.  The  experiments  of  Joule's  are  re- 
garded as  most  delicate  and  the  results 
most  accurate,  the  probable  error  being 
not  over  1-300  of  the  figure  given. 

We  can  reduce  this  to  horse-power.  As 
one  horse-power  is  taken  as  33,000  foot 
pounds  per  minute,  it  is  therefore  equal  to 
42.75  lbs.  of  water  heated  1°  (Fah.)  per 
minute. 

Theijrincipleof  the  convertibility  of  heat 
and  motion  leads  us  to  interesting  conclu- 
sions. If  a  mass  of  lead  weighing  38.6 
Itjs.  fall  100  feet,  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  heat  one  foot  of  water  5  degrees.  For 
33.6  X  100 

=  5  units  of  heat. 

772 

If  the  motion  is  horizontal  the  case  is  the 
siime.  If  a  cannon  ball  strikes  a  target, 
heat  is  generated,  and  we  can  easily  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  heat.  In  firing  a  lead 
ball  against  an  iron  (or  other  hard)  target, 
we  often  get  heat  enough  to  inelt  the  ball, 
as  has  been  proved.  Fairbarn  says  that  at 
Shoeburyness,  England,  where  exjieri- 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  Whitworth 
and  the  Armstrong  cannon,  he   has  seen, 


even  in  daylight,  a  broad  sheet  of   flame 
when  the  balls  struck  the  target. 

Best  Possible  Work  of  Steam  Engines. 

If  we  comi^are  the  mechanical  effect  ob- 
tained by  our  steam  engines  with  the  heat 
used,  we  find  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  is  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  claimed  that  some  of 
the  best  Cornish  engines  have  given  20  per 
cent,  or  one-fifth;  but  this  statement  is 
doubted.  The  ratio  varies  from  1-50  to 
1-S,  the  former  being  exceedingly  low  and 
the  latter  very  high;  we  may  say  for  or- 
dinary cases  from  1-25  to  1-8. 

The  total  heat  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  our  fuel  is  expended  in  producing 
the  following  effects: 

1.  The  waste  heat  of  the  furnace;  say,  all 
the  way  from  15  to  60  per  ct. 

2.  The  necessarily  rejected  heat  used  up 
in  internal  work. 

3.  The  heat  wasted  by  the  engine,  by 
conduction,  etc. 

4.  The  useless  work  of  the  engine,  as  in 
overcoming  friction,  etc. 

5.  The  useful  work  performed. 

Now  in  regard  to  points  1,  3  and  4,  the 
mechanic  can  do  much,  but  in  regard  to 
point  2,  the  case  is  different.  If  wehadan 
engine  of  absolute  perfect  theoretical  con- 
struction, with  no  waste  heat,  friction,  or 
other  imi^erfection,  it  would  give  only  a  par- 
tial return  of  the  heat  produced  by  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  The  amount  of  this 
necessarily  rejected  heathas  been  reckoned. 
The  following  formula  gives  the  maximum 
work  possible  with  a  perfect  engine: 
a-a'  a' 

Maximum  Work  =  H  x •  =  H  (1  -  -) 

a  a 

Here  H  is  the  whole  heat  going  into  the 
engine,  a  is  tlie  absolute  temperature  of 
the   boiler,  and  a',  that  of  the   condensor. 


forced  to  look  to  the  use  of  super-heated 
steam  (not  in  the  presence  of  water)  for  an 
advancement.  Or  we  may  look  to  some 
gas  or  vapor.  To  obviate  the  loss  incurr- 
ed in  the  manner  just  treated  of,  Ericsson 
has  attempted  to  use  heated  air,  and  his 
"caloric  engine"  will  be  rememi)ered  by 
many.  If  the  mechanical  difficulties  there- 
by incurred  can  be  overcome,  hot  air  may 
I)lay  an  important  part  in  this  way. 
In  What  is  Ensrgy  Stored  Up? 
The  stores  from  which  man  derives  ener- 
gy may  be  reduced  to  the  following: 

1.  Food  of  Animals.  The  food  is  burned 
up,  and  thus  is  obtained  the  heat  necessary 
for  existence  and  also  for  work.  If  we 
reckon  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
heat  thus  produced,  we  find  that  the  horse- 
machine  or  the  man-machine  is  far  more 
perfect  than  the  steam  engine.  [A  ton  of 
hay  will  i;)roduce  much  more  work  if  eaten 
by  ahorse  than  if  burned  under  a  boiler.] 

2.  Solid  matter  in  elevated  positons.  This 
is  limited  in  amount. 

3.  Natural  motion  of  water  and  air. 

4. .Natural  combustibles,  as  wood,  coal, 
etc. 

5.  Artificial  combustibles,  as  prepared 
chemicals.     Limited. 

6.  Natural  heat. 

Now  we  can  trace  all  the  energy  accumu- 
lated in  these  stores  to  three  sources: 

A.  Solar  heat  and  light. 

B.  Motion  of  Earth;  action  of  moon  and 
sun. 

C.  Terrestrial  sources;  hot  springs,  na- 
tive sulphur. 

As  far  as  man  is  concerned,  we  may  say 
that  all  his  energy  is  derived  from  the  sun. 
His  food  is  vegetable;  either  directly,  or 
derived  through  animals.  Now  the  vege- 
tables grow  exclusively  through  the  influ- 
ence of   solar  light  and  heat.  '  Their  leaves 


By  the  absolute  heat,  we  mean  the  heat  re- 
duced to  the  absolute  zero  of  the  gas  ther- 
mometer; that  is,  to  the  point  where  the 
gas  loses  all  elastic  force,  viz.  at  about  273" 
below  zero,  Celsius. 

Now  if  the  temperature  of  the   boiler= 
152°  (Cel),  and  therefore  its  absolute  heat 


=  152  +  273  =  425°;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser  =  30°,  or  absolute  temp. 
=  30  -F  273  =  303°, — the  maximum  effect 
will  be 

425-303  122 

H  X =  H  X =  0.28^^  H,i  e. 

425  425 

the  maximum  effect  can  be  only  28^-^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  heat  used. 
If  the  temperatures  were  180°  and  30°,  it 
would  be  about  33  per  cent.  If  they  were 
202°  and  30°,  it  would  be  about  36  per  cent. 
If  they  were  134°  and  30°,  as  is  about  the 
case  with  Cornish  boilers,  it  would  be 
about  25%  per  cent.  If  they  were  400°  and 
100°,  it  would  be  44  per  cent. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  we 
can  reduce  this  amount  of  necessarily  re- 
jected heat  used  in  internal  work,  and  thus 
hope  to  better  oixr  engines.  One  is  by 
keeping  the  boiler  and  also  the  condenser 
at  fixed  temperatures,  which  is  already 
pretty  well  accomplished.  Another,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  formula,  is  by  having  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiler  and  that  of  the  condens- 
er [a  and  a').  This  may  be  accomi^lished 
in  two  ways:  by  making  the  condenser  very 
cold  or  the  boiler  very  hot.  But  we  cannot 
practically  very  well  cool  down  the  con- 
denser below  the  temperature  of  its  sur- 
roundings, the  air  etc.  Hence  the  only 
way  left  is  to  make  the  boiler  very  hot. 

But  so  far  as  saturated  steam  (steam gen- 
erated and  heated  in  the  presence  of  water) 
is  concerned,  we  have  already  nearly  reach- 
ed the    limits  of   safety.      Hence  we   are 


are  the  laboratories  in  which  these  agencies 
work  with  tremendous  force,  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  and  storing  up  the  carbon. 
This  force  come  again  into  play  when  man, 
by  eating,  burns  up  this  carbon.  So  with 
the  combustibles,  coal  and  wood,  etc.  So 
with  water-power;  the  sun  has  heated  and 
evaporated  the  water,  which  is  condensed 
and  falls  in  high  places  to  again  return  to 
the  sea.  With  tides,  it  is  different.  Yet 
nearly  all  energy  may  be  referred  to  the 
sun. 

The  Sun's  Heat— Man  Condensed  Sunlight. 

Is  this  supply  of  power  (in  the  sun) 
sufficient  for  all  these  purposes?  Pouillet 
has'  calculated  that  the  heat  expended  on 
each  square  meter  of  surface  every  minute 
is  equal  to  about  0.4  horse  power,  or  a 
total  of  211,000,000,000,000  horse-power 
per  minute.  If  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  by  the  rain-fall,  this  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  stratum  five  feet  deep, 
while  this  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  able  to 
evajiorate  a  stratum  12  ^^  feet  deeiJ.  Hence 
we  have  heat  enough  to  evaporate  a  stratum 
of  water  7  %  feet  deep  left  to  sustain  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  give  rise  to  winds, 
etc.,  etc.  It  would  seem,  however,  only  a 
question  of  time  as  to  how  long  this  source 
of  energy  will  exist. 

Looking  from  this  point  of  view,  it  does 
not  seem  so  strange  that  the  Orientals 
should  have  worshipped  the  sun,  although 
they  knew  not  how  much  they  were  indebt- 
ed to  it.  In  one  sense,  men  can  be  called 
merely  condensed  sunlight.  The  monarch 
and  the  peasant  are  but  children  of  the 
sun;  but  to  this  brotherhood  belong  just 
as  much  the  Icthyosaurus,  the  Trilobite, 
the  spider  and  the  fly. 

You  will  remember  how  Gulliver  in  his 
travels  came  across  a  certain  set  of  abstract 
philosophers  who  were  engaged  in  extract- 
ing sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  After 
what  has  been  said,  this  does  not  appear 
altogether  so  ridiculous;  the  sun's  light 
and  lieat  can  be  obtained  in  part  therefrom. 
The  proverb  says  that  "love-sick  swains 
and  lanquishing  maids  feed  on  moon- 
beams;" and  philosophers  show  that  the 
moon's  feeble  light  does  do  somotliing  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  therefore 
may  be  converted  into  the  energy  expend- 
ed in  a  sentimental  serenade  or  a  long- 
drawn  sigh. 

In  concluding  liis  rem.''.:ks,  the  lecturer 


expressed  the  opinion  that  of  all  the 
coveries  of  the  century,  that  of  the  cori 
ation  of  forces  will  be  hereafter  esteemeU 
the  greatest.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  this  and  the  great  influence  it  has  on 
other  subjects.  This  lecture  finished  Prof. 
John  LeConte's  series.  E.  S.  Carr,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  will  deliver  the  next  course. 


Ice-Boats  and  Fast  Trains. 

The  Dutch  amusement  of  steel-runner 
boat-sailing  on  the  ice  has  been  introduced 
upon  the  Hudson.  There  is  a  club  at 
Poughkeepsie  which  owns  a  number  of 
such  boats,  two  of  which  are  called  the 
Zephyr  and  the  Icicle.  A  short  time  ago 
these  boats  had  a  race  with  the  Chicago  Ex- 
press train  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
The  race  is  thus  described  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tunes. 

On  the  day  named,  the  wind  blew  hard 
from  the  southwest,  striking  the  boats  on 
the  quarter.  Both  vessels  were  on  the  ice 
north  of  the  Whale  Dock,  and  at  a  stand- 
still within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  east 
shore,  when  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
of  the  train  with  which  they  wei-e  to  race 
sounded.  This  to  the  tiller-men  of  the 
Zejjhyr  and  Icicle  was  a  starting  signal.  In 
an  instant  they  were  in  their  boats  lying  at 
full  length,  when  they  "down  stick"  and 
put  their  crafts  on  the  wind.  Then  came 
the  race.  The  i:)assengers  on  the  cars 
raised  the  windows  and  waved  their  hats 
and  handkerchiefs;  the  engineer  blew  tan- 
talizing whistles  as  his  train  thundered 
through  the  rock-cuts  and  over  bridges, 
leaving  the  ice-boats  gradually  way  astern. 

Suddenly  the  breeze  freshened.  The 
canvas  on  the  boats  swelled  out, the  rig- 
ging tightened,  the  steel  runners  commenc- 
ed humming  over  the  clear,  smooth,  black 
ice,  and  then  tlie  tiller-men  of  the  boats 
knew  they  had  their  iron-bound  adversary. 
The  Zephyr  rapidly  overhauled  the  light- 
ning triiin  with  "bow  dead  to  the  north," 
and  then  the  excitement  all  over  the  train, 
from  the  engineer  to  the  hind  brakeman, 
was  of  the  liveliest  nature.  Close  behind 
the  Zephyr  followed  the  Icicle,  boats 
flying  along  with  lightning  rapidity.  Again 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats  and 
the  blowing  of  the  locomotive  whistle  add- 
ed excitement  to  the  scene.  Soon  the 
novel  craft  had  passed  the  fast  train  and 
were  far  ahead,  slipping  over  the  ice  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  miniate.  Never  was  there 
a  prettier  race  and  never  was  a  railroad 
train,  and  a  fast  train  at  that,  so  very  badly 
beaten.  Running  into  the  poor  ice  dis- 
trict the  victors  whirled  about  like  a  flash 
and  headed  down  the  river,  again  giving 
the  engineer  of  the  train  as  it  came  along 
a  parting  wave,  the  latter  sending  whist- 
ling shrinks  from  his  machine  in  response, 
and  the  passengers  also  giving  farewell 
waves  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs. 

The  winter  has  been  unusually  favorable 
for  such  'sport.  Reports  from  all  points 
east  and  north,  on  Sunday  last,  showed  in- 
tensely cold  weather.  The  Hudson  was 
frozen  up  again  above  Peekskill.  At  Mon- 
treal the  thermometer  marked  26°  below 
zero,  and  at  Toronto  17°. 


Tbde  Lo'^n'est  Type  op  Humanity. — 
On  the  Island  of  Borneo  there  has  been 
found  a  certain  race  of  wild  ci-eatures,  of 
which  kindred  varieties  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  in  South  America.  They 
walked  unusually,  alm(>st  erect  on  two  legs, 
and  in  that  attitude  measure  above  four 
feet  in  height.  They  are  dark,  wrinkled 
and  hairy.  They  construct  no  habitations, 
form  no  families, scarcely  associate  together, 
sleep  in  caves  or  trees,  feed  on  snakes  and 
vermin,  on  ants,  eggs,  and  on  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  tamed  or  forced  to  any 
labor,  and  are  hunted  and  shot  among  the 
trees  like  the  great  gorilla,  of  which  they 
are  a  stunted  copy.  When  they  are  cap- 
tured alive,  one  finds  with  surprise  that 
their  uncouth  jabbering  sounds  like  ar- 
ticulate language.  They  turn  up  a  human 
face  to  gaze  at  their  captors,  and  females 
.show  instincts  of  modesty;  and  in  fine, 
these  wretched  beings  are  men. — Atlantic 
MoiUldy. 


Walking. — A  scientific  lecturer  on  wallg^-, 
ing    says   his  experiments   show   ih-j^-'o^e  .^ 
side  of   the  body  always  tends  to   csjt\\'ST^  ^        k^ 
the  other  side.     It  is   not  pogpYlj^  A^ign  -^^         t^  o^  * 
the  eyes  are  shut  to  walk  i^n^r^i^m-mie^        £'.    S'  ^. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  February  i8,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

We  have  hung  up  a  magnificeut  Bunch  of  Or- 
anges at  t}ie  entrance  of  our  ranch.  They  arc 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  the  sijecimen  is  one  of 
the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  heard  of,  or  read 
about.  Our  visitors  are  welcome  to  help  them- 
selves. By  the  side  of  the  oranges,  we  have 
pasted  np,  on  the  gate  posts,  a  list  of  Things  to 
be  Remembered  on  the  Farm,  although  the  list 
is  incomplete;  and  while  receiving  our  friends 
we  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the 
Weather  and  the  Crops. 

We  look  over,  as  usual,  the  library  of  Me- 
chanical and  Scientific  Progress,  and  then  we 
read  our  letters.  These  come  from  very  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country, — one  from  Merced 
County;  one  from  Pennsylvania;  and  from  Flor- 
ida we  have  a  description  of  a  Remarkable  Body 
of  Water. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  talk  with  Dr. 
Thomas  on  Ancient  Agriculture,  and  a  cheer- 
ful Farm-Houso  Chat  with  a  Santa  Cruz  lady. 
Santa  Cruz  calls  our  attention  again  to  its  flour- 
ishing Dairy  Business;  and  we  get  a  coUection 
of  miscellaneous  facts  from  various  quarters. 

Our  flour  mill  has  in  operation  a  new  grinder, 
the  "Iron  Clad,"  some  of  the  results  of  the 
working  of  which  may  be  seen.  AVe  propose 
starting  a  small  sugary  on  our  fann,  and  Mr. 
Wadsworth  has  given  us  some  very  interesting 
facts  in  the  matter,  having  particular  reference 
to  Melon  Sugar  Making.  In  our  sugary  we 
shall  need  the  aid  of  steam,  and  consequent- 
ly we  arc  glad  to  have  Prof.  Le  Conte  tell  ns 
about  Heat  and  Motion  and  the  Best  Possible 
Work  our  engines  can  perform,  and  other  mat^ 
ten  bearing  on  the  point.  We  adjourn  from 
the  lecture  to  witness  (from  a  far  distance)  n 
Race  between  Ice-Boats  and  Fast  Trains. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  of  Orchilla,  a 
valuable  substiuice  which  is  described  and  much 
talked  about  just  now.  After  examining  it, 
pleastf  come  to  the  Vineyard  and  hear  how  we 
Plant  our  Grape  Vines.  Then  to  our  Flower 
Garden,  to  see  the  "Little  Pelican,"  and  then 
to  a  hill  whence  we  can  examine  the  extensive 
Projects  of  Mr.  Branuan. 

If  you'll  "walk  into  our  parlor,"  the  Home 
Circle  will  be  found  as  pleasant  as  usual,  and 
Household  Reading  holds  its  place.  Then  our 
health  department  lectur--  m  Cancer,  and,  as  a 
contrast,  some  one  morous.    With  a 

laugh,  we  part  ^  \. 
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THE  ORCHILLA. 

The  discovery  of  this  valuable  "weed" 
or  lichen  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, near  the  new  settlement  at  Magdale- 
na  Bay,  seems  to  be  creating  considerable 
excitement  among  certain  parties  in  this 
city.  Quite  a  number  of  small  vessels 
have  already  gone  tliither  to  gather  the 
moss,  and  other  parties  are  making  prejja- 
rations  to  follow.  A  question  of  "right" 
seems  also  to  have  arisen;  a  certain  com- 
pany claiming  the  exehisivc  privilege  to 
gather  the  moss  within  the  limits  of  the 
Lower  California  Company's  territory, 
warns  off  all  others  as  tresj)asscrs.  Should 
this  matter  of  right  bo  persisted  in,  it  is 
feared  that  trouble  may  grow  oiit  of  the  in- 
terference by  outside  parties;  especially  as 
the  location  is  at  a  very  long  distance  from 
any  well-established  civil  power. 

The  orchilla  (which  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect spelling,  rather  than  "orchella")  was 
originally  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  average  annual  imports  into 
England  for  1840-1-2  were  only  6,050 
pounds.  Since  that  time  its  use  and  im- 
ports have  greatly  increased.  There  are 
some  twelve  or  more  varieties  of  these 
plants  which  are  largely  employed  for 
obtaining  coloring  matter.  Those  which 
grow  nj)on  trees  are  generally  considered 
preferable  to  those  taken  from  rocks. 

The  plant  is  collected,  pressed  in  bales 
and  taken  to  Europe,  where  It  is  proi^erly 
manipulated  or  manufactured.  This  pro- 
cess is  conducted  variously  to  produce 
different  dyes,  some  of  which  rival  even 
that  from  the  cochineal,  although  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
and  substantially  as  follows: — The  plant  is 
carefully  cleaned  find  ground  into  pulp 
with  water;  an  ammoniacal  liquor  is  from 
time  to  time  added,  and  the  mass  constant- 
ly stirred.  Peculiar  substances  existing  in 
the  plants  are,  during  this  process,  so 
changed  as  to  generate  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, which  is  sul)sequently  pressed  out, 
and  gypsum,  chalk  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance added  to  give  it  consistency;  it  is 
then  preijared  for  the  market  in  the  form 
of  cakes,  called  cudbur  or  lipmus.  When 
first  introduced,  some  of  the  choice  varie- 
ties were  sold  as  high  as  §1,500  i)er  ton. 
The  general  jirice  is  now  about  $300;  but 
any  large  supply,  like  that  predicted  from 
Lower  California,  if  the  variety  should 
prove  a  valuable  one,  would  glut  the  mar- 
ket and  gi'eatly  reduce  the  jorice. 

We  have  before  us  a  portion  of  a  very 
valuable  and  exhaustive  2'aper  en  the  dye- 
ing properties  of  the  lichens,  and  formula' 
for  determining  the  same,  which  was  read 
before  tlie  Botanical  Society  of  London,  in 
1852,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Lindley,  from  which 
we  collate  as  follows: — 

But  little   is  j'et  known  of  the  value  of 
lichens  for  dyeing  purisoses.   The  varieties 
of  the  plant  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
they  are  found  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  from   the   tropics  to  the  verge  of 
eternal   snows.     He  thought  that  careful 
examinations  would   introduce   many  new 
varieties  for  choice  dyes;  while  almost  all 
might  be  more   or  less  employed  for  fur- 
nishing  cheap   dyes.      He   inferred    from 
specimens  which  had  been  taken  to  Eng- 
land from   the  Tacific   Coast,  that  choice 
varieties  would    yet    be    found    in    great 
abundance     on     the    coast    and     islands 
of  the   Pacific.     No  plants  can  be   more 
easily    collected    and     preserved.      They 
merely  require    to    be    roughly    cleaned, 
""ried  and  iiacked,  and  transported  to  any 
•en  point,  when   their   coloring  matter 
be  collected  in   the  manner  alread}- 
Ito. 
"rea   over   which   the   variety  now 
Lower  California  is  found,  is  said 
'arge,  and   might   no   doubt  be 
•ond  the  limits  of  the  Magda- 
'on  Society. 

be  well   for  some  of  our 
glily  examine  the  mosses 


of  this  State  for  their  value  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  dyeing  materials;  both  for  the  more 
costly  and  the  cheaper  kinds  will  soon 
become  of  imi)ortant  use  hero,  especially  if 
we  enter  largely,  as  we  propose  to  do,  into 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  to  manufacture  the 
dyes  here,  than  to  send  the  same  material 
abroad  to  be  returned  to  us  increased  ten 
or  twenty-fold  in  value,  at  the  cost  of  a 
slight  .and  simple  manipulation. 

PLANTING  VINEYARDS. 

There  are  three  principle  modes  of  plant- 
ing vineyards,  each  of  which  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  advocates. 

First: — by  cuttings.  This  mode  is  where 
the  canes  are  severed  from  the  original 
vine  and  cut  up  into  pieces  and  planted 
oiit  where  it  is  intended  they  shall  remain 
until  they  become  bearing  vines  and  _con- 
stitute  the  permanent  vinej'ard. 

Second: — by  roots.  This  mode  differs 
from  the  first  in  this:  That  when  the  cut- 
tings have  been  made  from  the  canes,  they 
are  jjlanted  in  trenches,  close  together,  to 
remain  until  they  have  formed  roots,  and 
thus  converted  into  what  are  termed  young 
vines.  They  are  generally  allowed  to  re- 
main in  this  form  for  one  year ,  ■when  tlu^y 
are  taken  up  and  plauted  out  in  the  vine- 
yard form  for  permanent  growth. 

Third: — by  layers.  By  this  mode  the 
canes  are  not  severed  from  the  original 
vino  until  separate  roots  have  boon  formed 
for  the  young  vine.  By  this  last  mode  the 
manner  of  proceeding  is  about  as  follows: 
The  land  designed  for  the  vineyard  is  laid 
off  in  the  same  manner  as  though  it  was 
intended  to  plant  at  once,  all  to  vines  or 
cuttings,  say  four  feet  apart.  Vines  ai-e 
then  planted  in  rows  saj'  twelve  feet  apart 
leaving  a  space  for  a  row  on  each  side  of 
the  original  rows. 

When  the  canes  on  these  vines,  so 
jilanted,  have  become  of  sufficient  length 
one  cane  is  extended  each  way  at  right 
angles  with  tho  row  and  at  a  point  four 
feet  from  the  original  root,  the  whole  cane 
being  buried  in  a  trench  to  that  ijoint,  a 
slit  is  cut  in  the  cane  on  the  under  side  and 
tho  ond  of  the  cane  turned  up  out  of  the 
ground  exposing  one  or  two  buds  above 
tho  surface.  -This  is  done  in  the  winter  or 
spring  before  the  buds  of  the  vines  have 
started.  At  the  point  where  the  slit  is  cut' 
the  cane  thus  covered  will  form  roots  |and 
the  buds  above  the  surface  throw  out 
shoots,  and  thus  is  formed  the  new  vine, 
and  the  whole  round  is  filled  and  tho 
vineyiird  is  complete. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  last  plan  is  more 
economical,  and  allows  the  operator  to  ex- 
tend his  vineyard  by  degrees  as  his  time 
and  means  will  admit.  But  as  it  requires 
about  two  or  three  j'oars  before  the  side 
rows  can  be  formed  for  the  original  ones, 
and  as  the  land  between  the  original  rows 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  culti- 
vation of  other  crojjs,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  realize  the  advantages  claimed  for  it. 
Then  the  vines  in  the  vineyard  thus  formed, 
would  be  of  two  or  three  different  ages, 
and  would  require  difteront  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  age,  until  .all  were  in.  full  bear- 
ing. In  consequence  of  these  objections 
this  latter  mode  of  projjagating  the  vine 
has  not  been  generally  adojited  in  this 
country.  Although  advocated  by  some  au- 
thors of  standing,  it  is  regarded  by  practi- 
cal vineyardists  as  better  on  paper  than  on 
the  ground. 

The  Best  Mode  of  Planting. 
There  still  exists  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  oi^inion  among  vineyardists  as  to 
which  is  tho  better  mode  of  planting  a 
vineyard,  by  cuttings  or  by  roois.  Some 
contend  that  cuttings  planted  out  in  the 
trench,  crowded  as  they  are,  ma]£e  but 
little  growth  the  first  year,  .and  that  trans- 
planting them  at  the'  end  of  that  time 
checks  their  growth  so  much  that  very 
little  of  anything  is  gained  by  this  method. 


It  is  even  contended  by  many  that  good, 
vigorous  cuttings,  i)lanted  in  the  vineyard 
form  whore  they  can  receive  good  care  and 
cultivation,  and  where  they  have  a  i)lenty 
of  room,  will  make  a  vigorous  bearing 
vineyard  sooner  than  one  year  old  rooted- 
vines  jjlanted  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  While  the  cutting  of 
the  gi-ape  takes  root  and  grows  as  readily 
as  tho  cutting  of  most  any  other  variety  of 
vine  or  tree,  the  root  is  certainly  a  very 
delicate  plant  to  remove  and  transplant. 
The  roots  are  generally  composed  of  very 
fine  and  delicate  fibers  whicli  are  very  lia- 
ble to  serious  injurj'  by  handling.  The 
mode  by  cuttings  has  been  most  generally 
adopted  in  this  country  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  direct  and  economical  mode, 
where  large  vineyards  are  to  be  planted. 
Hence  we  will  consider  the. 

Preparation  of  Cuttings. 

Where  there  are  so  many  varieties  of 
soils  and  climates,  as  in  California,  and 
w-here  the  conditions  of  those  soils  and 
climates  differ  so  much  in  diSerent  years 
at  tho  time  of  planting,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  exist  a  groat  diversity  of 
ojiinions  and  practices  in  regard  to  the 
prejjaration  and  planting  of  grape  cut- 
tings. Some  contend  that  cuttings  should 
be  at  least  throe  feet  long,  while  others  8.ay 
from  12  to  15  inches  is  plenty  longenough. 
We  do  not  believe  that  much  if  any  a<l- 
vantagc  is  gained  by  putting  cuttings 
deejior  in  the  ground  than  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  enlivening  infiucnco  of  the 
warm  air  can  penetrate.  The  only  advan- 
tage that  could  accrue  would  be  in  tho  ab- 
sorjition  of  dampness  to  feed  the  vine  with 
sap  to  elaborate  its  rootlets  and  buds  near 
the  surf.ace. 

The  damimess  taken  iip  from  such  a  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  must  be  very  cold  and  of  but  lit- 
tle use  in  helping  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
However,  we  think  the  length  of  cuttings 
should  be  regulated  mainly  by  the  charac- 
ter of  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted; 
but  as  a  general  rule  we  think  from  12  to 
15  inches  a  very  good  length. 

In  preparing  cuttings,  the  upper  end 
should  always  be  cut  off'  a  very  little  above 
a  good  strong  bud,  so  that  the  sap  in  its 
natural  flow  upward  will  feed  this  bud  and 
cause  it  to  make  a  strong  and  vigorous 
gro^^■th.  It  is  also  bettor  that  the  wood 
extend  down  some  distance  below  the  lower 
bud,  as  the  end  will  sooner  heal  over  and 
tlirow  out  rootlets,  and  thus  the  sooner  the 
cutting  will  become  a  vine  cont.ainiug  all 
the  i)arts  and  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  complete  plant. 

Cuttings  may  bo  taken  from  the  vine  as 
soon  in  the  fall  as  the  sap  has  desceniled ;  but 
the  projior  time,  for  the  good  of  the  vines 
from  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  when 
those  vines,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
should  bo  pruned.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
point  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  pruning. 
They  may  be  jilanted  immediately,  if  the 
ground  is  clean  and  of  a  light  and  airy  na- 
ture; but  if  the  ground  is  weedy  or  inclined 
to  pack  closely  by  the  winter  rains,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  not  be  i^lanted  till 
the  heavy  rains  have  jiast  and  the  spring 
sun  enlivens  up  the  soil.  In  keeping  the 
Clottings  they  should  be  buried  in  their 
natural  position  in  the  gi-ound — a  sandy, 
lively  soil  would  be  better,  as  then  the 
lower  end  will  heal  over  with  a  tender 
bark  iireparatory  to  throwing  out  roots. 
Some  recommend  soaking  the  lower  ends 
in  water  some  days  before  planting  but  wo, 
think  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  natural 
effects  of  the  weather  while  buried  as  above, 
directed,  this  is  unnecessary.  While  plant- 
ing however  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  drying  iuflueucos  of  tho  air  or  sun,  but 
should  bo  carried  in  vessels  containing 
water  or  damp  sand,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  new  and  tender  bark  covering  the  bot- 
tom, or  to  the  fine  rootlets  that  may  have 
started. 
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Planting  the  Cuttings. 

Before  the  cuttings  are  i^lanted,  the  soil 
should  be  well  jjrepared  and  pulverized. 
In  plowing  however,  the  soil  should  not  be 
turned  over  with  the  common  plow  any 
deeper  than  it  had  been  previously  worked, 
unless  it  be  summer-fallowed,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  soil  turned  up  to  the  action  of  the 
Sim,  and  for  sometime  before  planting.  In 
all  cases  the  soil  should  be  well  and  deeply 
sub-soiled,  especially  in  the  line  where  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  planted. 

This  may  be  done  while  striking  or  mark- 
ing out  the  land  for  the  rows.  Put  the 
common  plow  as  deep  as  the  land  was  first 
plowed,  going  back  and  forth  in  the  same 
furrow,  then  follow  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  subsoil  plow.  The  cuttings  should 
be  set  in  a  slanting  position  at  an  angle,  say 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  and,  should  be 
covered  so  that  the  upper  end  will  be  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  say  one  inch  below  the  sur- 
face. If  planted  erect,  the  roots  will  only 
start  at  the  extreme  lower  end,  while  if 
slanted,  roots  will  grow  at  several  different 
points,  giving  the  vine  much  more  vitality 
and  force.  If  the  toj)  is  left  above  the  sur- 
face, as  is  the  custom  with  many,  the  sun  is 
apt  to  kill  the  cutting  down  some  distance 
by  heat;  while  if  entirely  covered,  the  upper 
bud  grows  vigorously  and  makes  a  strong 
cane  for  the  standard  or  body  of  the  vine. 

In  the  next  number  we  will  discuss  the 
questions  of  training  and  pi-uning  the  vines, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  would  advise  all 
who  have  vines  on  rich  bottom  lands,  where 
mildew  is  apt  to  effect  the  grape,  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  about  pruning  for  some  time 
yet.  ^^ 

Extensive  Maesh  Land  Reclamation. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Beard,  has  reclaimed  about  6000 
acres  of  salt  marsh,  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
near  Alviso.  He  is  also  now  surrounding 
about  4000  acres  more  with  a  dyke.  This 
land  says  the  AUa,  is  within  a  foot  of  the 
level  of  high  tide,  and  the  dykes  are  made 
three  feet  high  save  for  a  mile  or  so  along 
the  westernmost  points  along  the  bay,  where 
the  height  is  only  eighteen  inches .  The 
Coyote  and  Alamadx  creeks  run  throiigh 
or  along  the  reclaimed  laud,  and  their 
waters  are  to  be  turned  over  it  in  time  of 
flood,  so  that  the  sediment,  of  which  they 
carry  down  much,  and  of  rich  quality,  may 
be  deposited  on  it,  to  raise  its  level  and 
furnish  a  surface  free  from  salt.  A  tract 
of  100  acres  near  the  Warm  Springs,  form- 
erly tule,  but  now  made  dry  by  the  depo- 
sition of  loam  brought  down  in  floods  from 
the  hills,  are  considered  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  farming  land  in  Alameda  County. 
Mr.  Beard  has  20,000  acres  of  tule  with  a 
front  eighteen  miles  long  on  the  bay,  and 
he  announces  his  intention  of  reclaiming 
all  of  it. 


Thompson's  Road  Steamer  in  Stock- 
ton.— A  public  trial  was  given  to  this 
steamer  at  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Stockton,  a  few  days  since. 
According  to  the  San  Joaquin  Republican, 
the  steamer  entered  the  enclosure  with  one 
of  Baxter's  gangs  of  five  plows  attached. 
The  plows  were  set  4%  inches  deej^,  in 
hard-packed  adobe  soil,  each  plow  cutting 
10  inches  or  50  in  all.  The  steamer  moved 
one  mile  in  less  than  half  an  hour  running 
time,  and  the  plowing  was  i^ronoimced  ex- 
cellently well  done.  It  was  estimated  that 
eight  horses  would  have  been  required  to 
haul  the  five  plows  through  that  soil, 
Subsequently  three  more  were  hitched  on 
— eight  in  all — and  the  steamer  again  mov- 
ed oft",  apparently,  qtiite  as  easily  as  with 
the  five.  It  is  believed  the  machine  is 
capable  of  plowing  and  seeding  30  acres  of 
ordinary  soil  in  10  hours,  at  an  expense  of 
$20  for  labor  and  fuel.  To  do  the  same 
work  by  animal  power  would  require  20 
horses.  The  experiment  was  pronounced 
a  complete  success. 

The  Season  at  Calistooa.— A  gentle- 
man writes  from  Calistoga  that  the  rainfall 
tliere  has  been  sufficient  to  ensure  good 
crops  in  that  region,  and  a  very  large  area 
has  been  or  is  being  sown  witli  wheat. 


MR.  BR  ANNAN  AND  HIS  PROJECTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alta  gives  quite 
an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  many 
agricultural  projects  of  our  wealthy  and 
energetic  fellow-citizen,  Samuel  Brannan, 
Esq.  Among  his  more  notable  projects  is 
the  establishment  of 

An  Agricultural  College  at  Calistoga. 
The  institution,  in  fact,  is  already  under 
way,  and  numbers  sixteen  students,  who 
have  entered  for  a  three-years'  course. 
These  boys,  whose  ages  average  from  15  to 
18  years,  are  not  only  instructed  in  all  that 
is  required  to  make  theoretical  farmers; 
but  are  drilled^  in  the  practical  duties  of 
farming  in  all  its  branches.  This  benificent 
project,  if  properly  managed,  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State,  and  its  progress 
and  development  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest. 

Grain    Cultivation. 
Mr.  Brannan,  here   and   at  his  farms  in 
other  counties,  is   cultivating   aboiit  2,500 
acres  of  grain  this  season,  which  he  pro- 
jjoses  to  increase  next  year  to  9,000 
acres  !     His  grain  fields  are  already 
carpeted   with    the   tender   shoots, 
showing   delicate   shjides  of  green, 
with  promise  of  an  early  crowning 
with  abiiniant  wealth.     His  teams 
are    still   at  work,  turning   \\\}  ^^w 
ground,  harrowing  and  seeding. 
Mulberry  Trees— Generous  Proposition-     w\ ^%-?^  C-p^ 
Mr.  Brannan  has  now  about  10,-    ^;ii=:'\\/^-'5» 
000  mulberry  trees  on  his  grounds 
at  Calistoga   and   thriving  remark- 
ably well.     He  has  also  ui? wards  of 
one  million  of  cuttings,  which  he 
will  present,  grataitously,  in  quan- 
tities to  suit,  to  such  applicants  as 
may  wish  to  start  mulberry  planta- 
tions in  Napa  Valley.   This  instance 
of  generosity  has   also   a  i^ractical 
object  in  view — it  being  the  object 
of  Mr.  B.  to  introduce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  as  extensively 
as   possible   in   that   locality,  with 
the  view   to   an   early  introduction 
there  of  silk  manufacture. 

The  mulberries  are  set  out  as 
standard  trees,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  i>roprietor,  as  soon  as 
they  reach  a  i^roper  hight,  to  plant 
choice  grapevines  at  their  roots,  as 
in  Lombardy  and  the  Italian  States, 
so  as  to  cause  the  trees  to  do  douljle 
duty,  and  thus  introduce  here  the 
principle  of  producing  silk  and 
wine  together,  in  this  land  of  gold. 
Some  40,000  ramie  plants  are  also 
being  set  out;  which  wo  presume 
are  to  l)e  employed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fibre,  and  not  for  specu- 
lation in  "cuttings." 

Extensive  Tea  Plantation. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Van  Reed  have 
also  entered   into   an   arrangement 
with  him  for  the  culture  of  the  tea 
plant   at   Calistoga  on  an  extensive 
scale.     Some  20  bushels  of  tea  seed      •  • 
have    recently  been   received   from 
Japan.      An   inexhaustible   suj^ply 
of   pure   water   has   been   secvired, 
which  is  now  being   conducted   for 
the  supply  of  the  town  of  Calisto- 
ga and  for  this  and  other  agricultural  oper- 
ations. 

Astronomical. 

Mr.  Brannan  does  not  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  confining  his  attention 
to  mundane  matters,  but  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  an  observatory, 
which  will  be  built  upon  Mount  St.  Hele- 
na, at  an  elevation  of  4,340  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  which  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  astronomical  purposes. 


pLO^tCllLYlJ^l. 


THE  LITTLE  PELICAN  FLOWER. 

We  present  herewith  a  neatly  executed 
figure  of  the  Little  Pelican  Flower,  [Ortho- 
carpus  pusillus,)  one  of  California's  tiny 
florets  and  about  the  smallest  of  its  genus. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  exceedingly 
diminutive — not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
When  in  full  bloom  and  fruit  they  are  only 
two  or  three  inches  high;  but  they  often 
form  broad,  x^urplish -brown  patches  along 
the  waysides,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hill- 
sloi^es,  presenting  a  rich  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  common  name  by  which  the  flower 
is  known  is  derived  from  its  having  a  lobed 
or  folded  pouch  or  sack  under  its  bill-like 
form,  similar  to  the  pouch  under  the  bill 
of  the  pelican.  Many  of  the  species  of  this 
flower  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very 
fragrant;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  have 
never  yet  found  their  way  into  our  gardens, 


Swamp  Land  Matters. — The  articles 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  on  the  above  subject,  having 
excited  considerable  attention  among  par- 
ties interested  in  siicli  matters,  have  been 
reproduced  in  i:)ami)hlet  form,  and  are 
for  sale  at  this  office  for  25  cents  each. 


Wheat  on  Sherman  Island. — About 
7000  acres  of  wheat  have  been  or  will  Ije 
jmt  in,  this  season,  upon  Sherman  Island. 
The  rain  fall  at  this  locality  is  usually 
much  below  the  general  average  of  the 
central  portions  of  tiie  State;  but  the  nat- 
ural moisture  of  the  land  is  sufficient  to 
meet  any  deficiency  of  pluvial  favors. 


whei'e  they  would  i:)roduce  a  fine  effect  in 
borders  or  beds. 

The  objection  that  the  roots  are  parasitic 
is  not  sustained  by  observation;  the  suppo- 
sition arises  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds  are 
not  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  form  and 
appearance  of  the  flower,  with  its  laouch, 
etc.,  may  be  readily  studied  from  the  mag- 
nified figure  at  the  right  hand  of  the  en- 
graving and  below.  This  flower  was  first 
figured  and  described  by  Dr.  A.  Kellogg, 
of  this  city. 

Pot  Plants  thrive  better  in  double  flow- 
er pots  than  in  single  ones;  that  is,  if  the 
pot  containing  the  plant  is  placed  inside  a 
larger  one  with  earth  between  the  two.  The 
outer  pot  prevents  the  sun  from  striking 
with  too  great  force  on  the  inner  one,  and 
thus  keeps  the  j)lant  moist,  and  secures  for 
its  roots  a  more  even  tcnii)erature.  Flower 
X)ots  containing  jilants  may  Ije  kejit  in  box- 
es, the  interstices  between  the  pots  being 
filled  with  saw-dust.  This  arrangment  is 
valuable  in  the  Jicat  of  summer,  for  the  box 
shades  the  pots  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  saw-dust  retains  moisture  around 
the  jilants. 


SOIL    FOR  FLOWERS. 

The  soil  for  flowers  should  be  looked  up 
and  prepared  during  the  winter  season. 
Very  few  understand  that  au  occasional 
change  is  very  beneficial  to  flowers  in  beds, 
though  all  how  imioortant  it  is  to  flowers  in 
pots.  There  is  nothing  better  than  sur- 
face soil  from  old  fields,  taken  off  about 
two  inches  deep,  an  d  thrown  into  a  heaj) 
with  about  one-sixth  part  old  hot-bed 
dung  to  i^artially  decay.  In  addition  to 
this  "stai^le"  item,  a  small  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent matters  should  be  gathered  together 
for  peculiar  jDlants.  Peat,  for  instance, 
Avill  be  found  very  useful  for  many  kinds  of 
plants,  or  any  sijongy,  fibrous  substance 
from  the  surface  of  bogs  and  boggy  wastes. 
Sand  should  be  collected  sharp  and  clean; 
the  washings  from  road-sides  are  as  good 
as  anything.  Leaf  mould  is  best  got,  al- 
ready well  decayed  from  the  woods.  That 
which  one  makes  for  himself  from  rotten 
leaves  is  seldom  good;  it  is  generally  soiir 
and  "  indigestible"  to  vegetation.  A  load 
or  so  of  well  decayed  cow  manure  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  gardener  to  have  by  him  as 
all  those  plants  that  dislike  our  hot  sum- 
mers, and  want  a  cool  soil  to  grow  in,  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other  manure.  A  small  pile 
of  hot-bed  manure  is  almost  indispensable 
to  the  garden. 

Soil  for   Potting. 

The  com2JOst  should  be  light  and  rich, 
such  as  may  be  formed  of  two  parts  sandy 
loam,  obtained  from  decayed  turf,  such  as 
may  be  procured  from  the  sides  of  a  high- 
way. If  cow-dung  is  not  to  be  had,  then 
use  instead  rather  more  than  one  part  of 
sweet  decayed  tree  leaves.  If  the  loam  be 
not  light  and  sandy,  add  nearly  one  part  of 
silver  sand,  or  other  pure  sand  rather  than 
gritty.  It  is  advisable  that  those  should 
be  a>rated  under  a  shed  for  some  time  be- 
fore using.  If  the  compost  is  much  richer 
the  bulbs  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  mould 
and  disease.  For  a  bed  of  first-rate  kinds 
out  of  doors,  remove  the  natural  soil,  if  at 
all  adhesive,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one 
foot;  dig  the  bottom  well,  incorporating  a 
little  leaf-mould,  fill  up  eight  inches  with 
such  compost  as  the  above,  and,  when  set- 
tled, arrange  the  bulbs  eight  inches  apart; 
place  a  handful  of  silver  sand  around  each, 
and  then  cover  four  inches.  For  a  mere 
flower-garden  display, trench  the  bed  eight- 
een inches  deep,  adding  rotten  leaf-mould, or 
very  rotten  hot-bed  dung  and  some  sand, 
according  to  the  consistence  of  the  soil  and 
plant  as  above. 

Cultivate  Flowers. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
siiTipose  that  flowers  are  the  peculiar  prop- 
erfy  of  the  affluent.  God  has  made  them 
as  common  as  air  or  water,  and  the  jioor 
can  and  do  enjoy  them  equally  with  the 
rich.  We  have  known  a  rich  lady  discaid 
all  flowers,  and  would  have  none  of  them 
on  her  ^oremises,  because  they  required 
too  mucli  care,  and  she  did  not  see  much 
beauty  in  them ;  and  we  have  seen  a  shanty 
with  morning  glories  creeping  over  the 
door  and  windows,  with  here  a  patch  of 
verbenas,  and  there  a  bed  of  jiansies;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  mistress  of  the  shanty 
was  more  of  a  woman,  and  enjoyed  life 
more,  than  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

God  made  the  flowers ;  let  us  be  co-work- 
ers with  him,  and  cultivate  them.  God 
made  us  capable  of  enjoying  the  flowers; 
let  us  develop  our  nature  to  its  highest  ca- 
pacity of  enjoyment.  God  has  givtfii  us 
families  and  friends;  let  us  make  a  jileasaut 
home,  by  surrounding  it  with  flowers — the 
cheapest  and  most  beautiful  material  a- 
oranmentthat  home  can  have. — Floral  Mag- 
azbie. 


BtiDDiNG  THE  RosE. — But  two  tilings  .nro 
necessary  to  bud  roses  successfully.  The 
stocks  must  be  in  the  right  state  and  so 
must  the  bed.  Unless  the  bark  of  the  rose 
will  separate  freely  from  its  woody  founda- 
tion, budding  cannot  be  successfully  ])er- 
formed.  For  it  is  essential  that  the  bark  of 
the  stem  should  open  freely  to  receive  the 
bud,  and  that  the  bud  with  its  accompany- 
ing bark,  should  be  deposited  in  its  home 
with  the  least  possible  bruise  or  injury. 

If  the  bud  and  its  bark  will  not  leave  the 
wood  freely,  some  simply  cut  it  ofl'  with  a 
thin  slice  of  wood,  and  insert  it  without  the 
conditions  recommended.  Now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  buds  will  often  grow;  but 
the  jjlan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  especi- 
ally as  the  bud  and  bark  biulding  is  so 
much  more  simj^le,  expeditious,  and  suc;- 
cessful.  Again,  the  (juestion  when  to  bud 
may  be  answered  pretty  correctly  by  speci- 
fying the  time  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
first  of  July  inclusive,  as  the  best  budding 
season,  though  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  Aylien  stocks  and  buds 
are  in  the  state  already  described. 
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HELPFUL  EDA. 


A  Lesson  for  Children. 

Eda  was  our  city  cousin.  'Weliail  never 
seen  her,  but  Sai-ali  Ann  Carson,  wlio,  be- 
cause she  is  ac(inaiute<l  with  us,  conchided 
to  call  on  her  when  she  was  in  New  York, 
said  she  was  a  ''mif^lity  stuck  iij)  little 
body."  Mother  says  that  it  is  not  a  pretty 
way  to  speak  of  any  one,  but  poor  Sarah 
Ann  has  no  mother  to  teach  her,  and  some 
folks  seem  to  think  that  anybody  who  lives 
in  a  handsome  house  and  wears  clothes 
must  of  course  bo  vain  and  proud.  Yet,  if 
the  truth  must  be  owned,  we  girls  were  not 
at  all  averse  to  accei)ting  Sarah  Ann's  opin- 
ion. 

'•I  know  I  shan't  like  her,"  said  Frank, 
shrugging  her  shoulder,  "she'll  be  soprim 
and  precise  that  we  shan't  dare  to  turn 
round.  It's  always  so  with  those  city  girls. 
For  my  jmrt  I  wish   she  wasn't  coming." 

"I  wish  so,  too,"  echoed  Elle,  "we  shan't 
have  one  bit  of  fun  as  long  as  she  stays." 

But  wishing  was  useles.s.  Uncle  Elliot 
had  written  that  Eda  was  not  well  and  need- 
ed a  change  of  air,  and  of  course  father  wrote 
to  him  to  send  her  at  once. 

"If  she  is  at  all  like  sister  Elliot,  I'm  sure 
you  will  love  her,"  said  mother;  but  some- 
way none  of  us  felt  cheerful  about  it.  Broth- 
er Fred  was  to  go  to  the  depot  to  meet  her, 
and  we  had  hard  work  to  coax  him  to  take 
ott"  his  farm  clothes  and  make  himself  look 
tidy. 

"Oh,  fudge!"  said  Fred,  who  was  gener- 
ally very  careful  about  his  dress  when  he 
went  to  town,  "if  she  thinks  we've  been  fix- 
ing up  for  her  she'll  just  go  to  putting  on 
airs."  But  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  take  oflf 
his  overalls  and  change  his  coat. 

"There's  the  train!"  called  Elle,  from  her 
perch  on  the  window-sill  half  an  hour  later, 
and  presently  Fred  drew  up  at  the  horse- 
block and  handed  out  a  delicate-looking 
girl  in  a  gipsy  hat  and  gray  travelihg  suit. 

"I  suppose  she  thinks  she'll  astonish  the 
natives,"  said  Frank  apilofuUy;  but  no  one 
stoped  to  answer  her,  for  mother  had  hast- 
ened down  the  garden  to  meet  Eda,  and 
Elle  and  I  followed  at  a  dignified  distance. 
If  we  had  prejudice  it  did  not  take  us  long 
to  feel  at  home  with  her. 

"Isn't  she  nice  V " said  I  enthusiastically, 
aftfir  Frank  aiul  I  had  gone  to  our  room. 

"Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Frank  admitted, 
"but  she  is  'stuck  up,'  as  Sarah  Ann  says, 
for  all  that;  you  see  it  by  the  way  she  toss- 
es her  curls."  And  so  we  both  went  to  sleep 
only  half  persuaded  that  cousin  Eda  was 
"nice." 

"  Mother,"  said  Fred  next  day,  throwing 
his  coat  on  the  table,  "I  shall  have  to  have 
a  new  pocket  in  that."  Mother  had  a  head- 
ache that  morning,  and  by  the  time  the 
pocket  was  cut  out  she  had  to  put  by  her 
work  and  lie  down.  One  of  us  girls  might 
just  as  well  have  done  it,  but  it  seemed  so 
natural  to  leave  the  mending  for  mother 
that  we  never  thought  of  it.  Scarcely  had 
she  left  the  room,  however,  when  cousin 
Eda  seated  herself  at  the  work-basket,  and 
when  after  dinner  mother  took  up  her 
needle  again  she  found  the  coat  as  neatly 
mended  as  if  she  had  done  it  herself. 

"Elle,  dear,  do  you  know  anything  of 
my  glasses'?"  asked  grandfather,  groping 
about  like  a  blind  man. 

"I  haven't  seen  them,  grandfather,"  said 
Elle,  going  on  with  her  reading,  but  Eda 
was  up  in  an  instant  to  help  in  the  search 
and  would  not  sit  down  till  the  glasses  were 
foiuid. 

"Thank,  you,  darling,  you  are  so  like 
your  mother,"  said  the  old  man,  stroking 
her  hair.  And  so  it  was  evei'y  day.  One 
morning  we  found  her  down  on  her  knees 
lacing  her  grandfather's  shoes.  Poor  old 
grandfather  might  have  tugged  at  his  shoe- 
string by  the  hour  before  one  of  us  would 
liave  thought  of  oti'oring  to  lace  tiiem  for 
liim,  but  cousin  Eda  seemed  to  know  intui- 
tively when  any  one  needed  help.  If  we 
were  going  out  it  was  Eda  who  helped 
mother  on  with  her  shawl  and  tied  her 
bonnet-strings;  if  grandfather  had  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  it  was  Eda  who  al- 
ways stopjjed  to  give  him  a  comforting 
little  kiss  that  left  a  warm  place  in  his 
heart  and  made  the  long  hours  far  leas 
lonely. 

About  three  weeks  after  Eda  came,  the 
young  folks  at  the  village  decided  to  have 


a  2Hc-nic,  and  we  were  all  invited. 

"  I  suppose  she  will  put  on  her  Sunday- 
go-to-meeting  clothes,"  said  Frank,  who 
was  still  on  the  watch  to  find  some  fault 
with  Eda.  But  presently  down  came  our 
little  citj'  cousin  in  a  gingham  dress  and 
thicked-soled  shoes. 

"  That's  very  sensible,  my  dear,"  said 
mother,  patting  a  check  that  began  to 
grow  ijlumj},  and  even  Frank  smiled  ap- 
jirovingly.  We  had  a  merry  time  that 
day,  and  no  one  entered  into  it  more 
heai-tily  than  Eda.  After  dinner  we  set 
down  on  the  grass  and  made  wreaths  for 
oTir  hats,  and  then  a  hunt  for  May-ajiples 
was  2)roposed. 

"I  W'ish  some  of  those  big  girls  would 
stay  and  teach  us  to  make  wreaves"  piped 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  party,  but  the 
"big  girls"  were  all  intent  on  their  own 
pleasure  for  that — all  but  Eda,  for  when 
we  came  back  with  our  spoils,  with  which 
we  had  been  too  busy  to  notii'e  her  ab- 
sence, there  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  lit- 
tle ones  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
seventh  wreath. 

"  See  what  Eda  made  for  us!"  shout- 
ed the  happy  little  girls.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  semething  lovelier  even 
than  the  wild  flowers  crowned  Eda's  curly 
head  as  she  sat  there  crowning  the  chil- 
dren. 

"  I  can't  undeistand  her,"  .said  Frank,  a 
little  suspicious  that  Eda's  goodness  was 
"  put  on."  But  the  secret  was  that  Eda 
had  a  love  in  her  heart  which  Christ  had 
l)lanted  there,  a  love  which  rejoiced  in  do- 
ing good. 

Long  before  her  visit  came  to  an  end  we 
had  become  thoroughly  ashamed  not  only 
of  our  foolish  ])rejudice,  but  of  our  care- 
less and  selfish  lives. 


Premium  Sewing  Machine. 

One  of  the  kind  that  a  man  can  love, 
That  wears  a  shawl  and  a  soft  kid  glove; 

Has  the  merriest  eye  and  the  daintiest  foot. 
And  sports  the  charmiugest  gaiter  boot; 

And  a  Iwnuet  ^vilh  feathers,  ribbons  and  loops. 
And  an  indetiuate  number  of  hoops. 

One  that  can  dance  and  possibly — flirt. 
And  make  a  pudchng  as  well  as  a  shirt, 

One  that  can  sing  without  dropping  a  stitch, 
And  play  the  housewife,  lady  or  witch, 

Ready  to  give  us  the  sagest  advice. 
And  do  uji  our  collars  and  things  so  nice. 

We  like  the  sort  that  can  laugh  and  talk. 
And  take  our  arm  for  an  evening's  walk ; 

That  we  do  whatever  the  owner  may  choose. 
With   the   slightest  perceptible   turn   of   the 
screws; 

'Tis  the  cleverest  thing  that  was  ever  seen, 
Our  wonderful  family  sewing  machine. 


UP  COUNTRY   LETTERS.— NO.   3. 


FOR  LADIES  WHO  CAN  AFFORD  IT. 

Heavy  crimped  twist-fringe  is  pretty  for 
cashmere. 

Cloth  cloaks  are  worn  longer  than  the 
sacques  and  i)alotots  of  last  winter. 

Scotch  wraps  are  also  very  pojjular, 
worn  in  various  picturesque  styles,  as  for 
several  seasons   jiast. 

Waterproof  cloaks  are  in  great  demand, 
and  ara  indispeusible  to  a  lady's  comfort. 

Turbans,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  worn 
for  skating  hats.  Veils  are  almost  indis- 
peusible for  either  veils  or  hats. 

Long  over  garments  have  superseded 
the  absurd,  little  jackets,  which  were  with- 
out digaity  or  suifi'ient  warmth  for  win- 
ter. 


Abr.^h.\m  had  a  number  of  servants  in 
his  employment,  and  what  do  you  suppose 
he  called  them'?  Why  he  called  them 
souls — souls  he  had  gotten  in  Aram.  Now 
the  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, what  do  they  call  their  work  people? 
Hands,  that's     all. 

"When  a  stranger  treats  me  with  want 
of  proper  respect,"  said  a  philosophic  poor 
man,"  I  comfort  myself  with  the  refl(!ction 
that  it  is  not  my.self  he  slights,  but  mj-  old 
shabby  coat  and  hat,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  have  no  particular  claims  to  admi- 
ration. So  if  my  hat  and  coat  choose  to 
fret  about  it,  let  them;  it  is  nothing  tome." 

Miss  Rose  Hawthorne,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  novelist,  gives  promise,  it  is  said 
of  becoming  distinguished  as  an  artist. 
Her  mother  possesses  much  artistic  taltnt, 
and  before  her  marriage  j)racticed  her  art 
professionally  Among  her  published  pro- 
ductions were  the  illustrrtions  of  The  Gen- 
tle Boy,  a  story  by  her  future  husband.  It 
was  this  story  which  led  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance between  the  author  and  artist, 
ending  in  their  marriage . 

A  Beautiful  Sentiment. — In  Augustin 
Daly's  play,  "Under  the  Gaslight,"  Laura 
Cortland  uttered  these  beautiful  sentiments: 

Let  the  woman  you  look  upon  be  wise  or 
vain,  beautiful  or  homely,  rich  or  poor,  she 
has  but  one  thing  she  can  really  give  or  re- 
fuse— her  heart.  Her  beauty,  her  wit,  her 
accomplishments,  she  may  sell  to  you,  but 
love  is  the  treasiire,  without  money  and 
without  price.  She  only  asks  in  return, 
that  when  you  look  upon  her,  your  eyes 
shall  speak  a  mute  devotion;  that  when  you 
address  her,  your  voice  shall  be  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  kind.  That  you  shall  not  despise 
her  because  she  cannot  understand  all  at 
once,  your  vigorous  thoughts  and  ambiti- 
ous plans,  for  when  misfortune  and  evil 
have  defeated  your  greatest  i)urpos<!s,  her 
love  remains  to  console  j'ou.  Y'ou  look  upon 
the  trees  for  .strength  and  grandeur;  do  not 
despise  the  llowers  because  their  fragrance 
is  all  they  have  to  give.  Remember,  love 
is  all  that  a  woman  can  give — but  it  is  the 
only  earthly  thing  which  God  j'ermits  us 
to  carry  beyond  the  grave. 


[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Dear  Re.ader: — I  cannot  refrain  from  giv- 
ing you  a  i)eep  into  my  new  form  life,  and 
telling  you  of  its  inmates.  In  the  family 
there  are  two  girls,  so  different,  that  each 
is  a  study;  I  amuse  myself  daily  in  read- 
ing to  them,  and  their  lives  seem  to  go  out 
in  such  opposite  ways,  that  I  find  myself 
wondering  how  it  eve^  happened,  with  the 
same  surroundings.  Amelia,  the  eldest, 
gay  and  brilliant,  full  of  life  and  dash,  but 
so  selfish,  she  seems  of  difi'erent  blood  from 

blue  eyed  Nell  —gentle,  quiet  Nell — unself- 
ish, to  a  fault. 

If  there  is  any  unpleasant  duty  to  be 
done.  Nell  is  sure  to  see  it  first  and  do  it. 
It  is  her  nimble  fingers  that  keep  the  lamps 
and  candle-sticks  in  order,  wash  the  dishes 
at  every  meal,  arrange  my  invalid  chair 
and  pillows  where  no  wind  nor  sun  can 
disturb  my  out-door  reveries.  She  never 
shirks  the  churning,  wa.shing,  or  any  of 
the  hardest  work;  in  fact  we  all  feel  her 
tender  care,  and  in  our  silent  hearts  bless 
her  as  "  the  angel  of  the  household." 

Amelia,  tho'  selfish  and  idle,  hasa certain 
fondness  for  the  beautiful,  tho'  it  has  never 
been  cultivated.  She  fills  the  house  with 
wild  flowers,  which  are  left  to  wither,  and 
vitiate  the  air  of  the  rooms,  if  quiet  Nell 
does  not  remove  themwhen  faded.  Slie 
will  borrow  of  Nell  or  her  mother,  their 
best  trinkets,  and  clothes  to  adorn  herself, 
utterly  regardless  of  ///eir  appearance;  but 
the  slovenly  neglect  of  her  clothes  gives 
them  a  solid  and  tawdry  look,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  neat  and  simple  dress  of  Nell. 
I  can  but  wonder  what  should  cause  so 
great  a  contrast. 

I  am  puzzled  too,  at  the  seeming  sympa- 
thy, between  the  mother  and  her  elder 
born.  Can  it  be  that  her  love  is  called 
out  more  to  this  wayward,  careless,  and 
selfish  girl,  than  to  sihuit,  dutiful,  thought- 
ful Neir? 

The  moMier  is  quite  an  ignorant  woman, 
tho'  good  hearted;  with  a  coarse  tempera- 
ment, compared  with  the  better  part  of  her 
children,  which  inclines  me  to  think  favor- 
ably of  a  work  I  once  read,  by  Powell,  on 
the  temperaments,  showing  the  possibility 
of  improving  our  j^eople  by  obeying  na- 
ture's laws,  both  in  marriage,  and  by 
proper  surroundings  before  the  birth  of 
children. 

Our  farmers  consider  the  improvement 
of  stock,  worthy  the  expenditure  of  much 
stiuly  and  money,  and  surely  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  us  as  individuals,  and  as  a  people 
that  the  human  race  should  improve,  as 
that  our  ammals  should  be  of  the  best 
stock  and  blood. 

Yet  our  farmers  would,  many  of  them, 
be  ashamed  to  exhibted  stock  of  no  better 
blood  or  quality,  than  their  sickly  and 
scrofulous  wives  and  children  are,  in  many 
cases  !  I  must  follow  this  subject  up  and 
incjuire  of  the  good  wife  if  she  can  tell  me, 
how  and  why  these  two  girls  ai-e  so  differ- 
ent. Jewell. 


How  to  Purchase  Furs. — In  purchasing 
furs,  a  sure  test  of  what  dealers  call  a 
"jn-ime"  fur  is  the  length  and  density  of 
of  tho  down  next  the  skin;  this  can  be  read- 
ily determined  by  blowing  a  brisk  current 
of  air  from  the  mouth  "against  the  set  of 
the  fur."  If  tiie  fibre  opens  readily,  expos- 
ing the  skin  to  the  view,  reject  the  arti(de; 
but  if  tlie  down  is  so  dense  that  the  breatli 
cannot  penetrate  it,  or  at  most  shows  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  skin,  the  article  may 
be  aocei^ted. 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  a 
gentleman,  but  the  prettiest  and  most  pa- 
thetic is  that  given  by  a  young  lady.  "A 
gentleman,"  she  says,  "  is  a  human  being 
comluning  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a 
man's    courage." 


A  WOMAN  SAILOR. 

The  Times  of  India  of  December  28th 
says:  A  rather  romantic  incident  hiul  occurr- 
ed on  board  the  Flyin;/  Venus,  now  in  tho 
harbor  of  Bombay.  The  captain  shipped  a 
young  fellow  at  Liverpool,  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  Brown,  as  a  seaman,  and  aft(!r 
serving  for  a  considerable  time  on  board  the 
ship,  it  was  only  yesterday  discovered  that 
ho  was  a  woman.  She  stated  that  she  left 
her  home  at  Aberdeen  at  14  years  of  age, 
through  the  ill-treatment  of  a  stepmother, 
and  having  procured  boy's  clothing,  went 
to  sea.  she  contrived  to  preserve  the  se- 
cret of  her  sex  for  five  years,  and  i)erform- 
ed  the  duty  of  a  seaman  remarkablj',  taking 
her  turn  at  the  wheel,  going  aloft  to  furl 
royals,  and  was  an  atlept  in  the  nicer  details 
of  the  jjrofession.  The  captain,  (Mr.  Lit- 
ter,) on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  woman  on  board,  was,  per- 
force, comi)ellcd  to  part  with  her;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  took  her  to  the  acting  chief 
magistrate  on  the  i:Hh  of  December,  at  tho 
Fort  Police-court  to  ask  his  advice.  At  the 
suggestion  of  his  worship,  with  the  kind 
consent  of  Mr.  Bickers,  the  city  mis.sionary, 
she  was  handed  over  to  that  gentleman, 
who  offered  to  look  after  her  until  she  could 
be  provided  with  a  passage  home,  or  .some 
employment  suited  to  her  sex  should  be 
obtained.  The  cai)tain  seemed  loth  to  part 
with  the  daughter  of  Neptune.  He  gave  her 
an  excellent  character,  and  said  that  she 
was  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
at  the  same  tim(>  was  one  of  the  smartest 
hands  in  the  ship.  Tha  poor  girl  was  very 
much  chagrined  at  tho  discovery  of  her  sex, 
and  seemed  very  much  abashed  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  past  history.  It  ispropo.sed 
to  get  up  a  subcriptiou  for  her.  It  is  not 
intended  to  make  a  heroine  of  the  young 
woman,  l)ut,  overlooking  the  peculiar  ec- 
centricity which  has  brought  her  before  the 
public,  it  is  undeniable  that  she  has  exhibit- 
ed great  pluck,  spirit,  endurance,  indepen- 
dence, self-deniaJ,  and  stdf-restraint  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  under  very  trying 
circumstances.  On  this  account,  and  see- 
ing that  she  is  far  from  home  and  friends, 
it  is  proposed  to  find  her  a  moderate  ward- 
robe, and  such  a  purse  as  will  give  her  tho 
chance  of  a  new  career  in  honor,  having  re- 
gard to  her  abilities  and  station  in   life. 

BEECHER  ON  WASHING  DISHES. 


Mr.  T.  K.  Bcecher  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  dish  washing,  and  has  dished  it  up 
for  the  public  in  the  following  characteris- 
tic way:  The  quiet  fidelity  with  which 
"she"  will  dish  wash  away  her  life  for 
"him,"  is  a  marvel  of  endurance  and  grace. 
Just  here  is  the  servitude  of  woman  heavi- 
est— no  sooner  is  her  work  done  than  it  re- 
quires to  be  done  over  again.  Man  works 
up  jobs,  ends  them,  and  takes  liis  pay. 
This  i)ay  can  be  translated  into  something 
else  desirable.  A  man  works  all  day,  and 
draws  pay  for  a  day  s  work.  This  pay  lures 
him,  as  oacts  a  horse  homeward  bound. 
Thus  men  work  by  terms  and  jobs — and  al- 
though work  is  endless  as  to  quantity,  yet 
when  cut  up  thus  into  terms  and  jobs,  we  men 
go  heartily  on  our  journy,  and  count  our 
mile-stones. 

Not  80  with  our  mates.  "She"  mends 
our  socks,  and  we  put  our  iiTepressible  toe 
upon  tho  darned  spot,  and  she  darns  it 
again.  She  wa.shes  for  the  family,  and  the 
family  make  ha.stto  sendb.ack  the  .same  gar- 
ments to  be  washed  again.  "She"  puts 
the  room  in  order,  and  we  get  it  ready  to  be 
"rid  up"  again.  The  same  socks,  the  same 
washing,  the  same  room  every  time.  She 
has  no  successive  jobs,  no  terms,  no  pay- 
day, no  tally-stick  of  life.  She  washes  the 
same  dish  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times — yes  three  times  thres  hundred  and 
sixty-five  times  every  year.  No  wonder  slu.' 
breaks  it,  and  is  glad  of  it!  What  a  relief 
to  say,  "I've  done  with  that  dish!" 


Female  Delacact. — Above  all  other  fea- 
tures which  adore  the  female  character, 
delicacy  stands  foremost  within  tho  prov- 
ince of  good  taste.  Not  the  delicacy  wliicdi 
is  perpetually  in  (juest  of  something  to  be 
ashamed  of;"which  makes  merit  a  blush, 
and  simpers  at  the  false  construction  her 
own  ingenuity  had  put  ujxju  an  innocent 
remark — this  .spurious  kind  of  delicacy  is 
far  removed  from  good  sense — l)ut  the  high- 
minded  delicacy  which  mantains  its  pure, 
undeviating  walk  alike  among  women  and 
the  society  of  men;  which  shrinks  from  no 
necessary  duty,  and  can  sjjcak,  when  r(>- 
quired,  with  a  seriou.sness,  of  things  on 
which  it  would  be  asliamed  to  smile  or  blush; 
that  delicacy  which  knr)ws  how  to  confer  a 
benefit  witliout  wounding  the  feelings  of 
another,  which  can  give  alms  without  aa- 
sumption  and  pains  not  the  most  suscei)ti- 
ble  in  creation. 
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ousEHOLD  ^Reading. 


A  Few  Hints   About   Cooking   Game. 

The  following  hints  about  cooking  game- 
birds  is  taken  substantially  from  Hearth 
and  Rome:  The  cooking  of  game  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  as  very  few  kinds  require 
a  force-meat;  stuffing  and  the  sauce  is  eas- 
ily made.  The  longer  game  is  kept,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  stale,  the  better — and  it  is 
better  kept  in  the  feathers  and  skins  until 
just  before  cooking.  When  the  feathers 
come  off  easily,  the  birds  may  be  consid- 
ered ripe  for  the  spit  or  oven.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  tear  the  skin  while  taking 
off  the  feathers.  After  removing  the  feath- 
ers, jjass  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  white  paj^er 
over  the  qutside  surface  to  singe  off'  the 
hairs,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
show  very  distinctly  after  the  birds  are 
roasted.  Be  careful  in  drawing  the  birds, 
and  they  will  require  very  little  washing. 
The  less  they  are  washed  the  better  flavor 
they  will  be. 

Do  not  soak  game  in  salt  and  water,  as 
recommended  by  some.  They  say,  "It  is 
to  take  out  the  game  flavor."  If  the  game 
flavor  is  vmdesirable,  soaking  in  salt  and 
water  would  not  remove  it.  But  the  game 
flavor  is  just  what  epicures  like.  The 
heads  of  the  birds,  with  the  neck,  should 
be  cleaned,  the  eyes  removed,  etc.,  and 
skewered  to  the  side  of  the  wing  and 
roasted  with  the  game.  This  process  dis- 
tinguishes the  bird  from  domestic  fowls 
when  it  comes  to  the  table.  No  stuffiing 
is  required.  Sometimes  wild  ducks  may 
have  a  mild  force  meat  of  bread  crumbs 
.soaked  in  port  wine;  but  it  is  not  usual. 
Put  no  water  in  the  jmn,  but  baste  the 
l)irds  every  few  minutes  with  butter  and 
the  gravy  that  runs  from  them.  Wood- 
cock or  snii>e  are  jjrepared  for  the  roast 
without  drawing  or  oisening  them  in  any 
way.  The  head,  with  the  long  bill  is 
cleaned  and  fastened  to  the  wing,  and  the 
feet  left  on. 

Bread  crumbs  fried  to  a  fine  brown  in 
butter,  are  served  with  game;  also  bread 
sauce  and  jelly.  The  bread  saiice  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Take  a  quantity  of  fine 
white  light  bread  crumbs.  Pour  over 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  new 
milk.  Let  it  soak  a  wliile,  then  stir  in  a 
little  butter  and  salt.  If  desired,  you  may 
add  cayenne  pepi^or  or  a  little  mace.  Some 
add  a  boiled  onion  chopped  fine.  It  is 
very  good  without  these  additions,  and 
suits  the  general  taste  better.  It  should 
have  a  boil  up,  and  be  allowed  to  stand, 
where  it  will  not  burn,  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  till  wanted  for  the  table.  Small 
birds  are  very  nice  rubbed  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  then  rolled  in  bread 
crumbs  before  roasting.  Baste  with  but- 
ter and  apply  fresh  bread  crumbs  to  bare 
places  till  they  have  a  uniform  aj^iiearance. 
Some  nicely  toasted  slices  of  bread,  soaked 
a  minute  or  two  in  the  gravy  from  the  pan, 
is  served  with  game,  and  is  very  much  rel- 
ished by  some  j^ersons. 

Natural  History  of  the  Nose. — The 
nose,  says  an  observant  writer,  acts 
like  a  custom-house  officer  to  the  system. 
It  is  highly  sensitive  as  to  the  odor  of  the 
most  i^oisonous  substances.  It  readily  de- 
tects hemlock,  henbane,  monkshood,  and 
the  plants  containing  prussic  acid;  it  rec- 
ognizes the  smell  of  drains,  and  warns  us 
not  to  smell  of  polluted  air.  The  nose  is 
so  sensitive  that  air  containing  a  500,000th 
part  of  bromine  vapor  will  instantly  be  de- 
tected by  it;  it  will  recognize  the  27,000,- 
000th  part  of  a  grain  of  otto  of  roses,  or  the 
15,000,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  musk.  It 
tells  us  in  the  morning  that  our  bedrooms 
are  impure,  and  catches  the  first  fragrance 
of  the  morning  air,  and  conveys  to  us  the 
invitation  of  the  flowers  lo  go  forth  into 
the  fields  and  inhale  their  sweet  breath. 


Save  a  Little. — Every  man  Avho  is 
obliged  to  work  for  his  living  should  make 
it  a  point  to  lay  up  a  little  money  for  the 
"rainy  day,"  which  we  are  all  liable  to  en- 
counter when  least  expected.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  02)en  an  account  with  a  sav- 
ings bank.  Accumulated  money  is  always 
safe,  it  is  always  ready  for  use  when  need- 
ed. Scrape  together  five  dollars,  make 
your  deposit,  receive  your  bank  book,  and 
then  resolve  to  deposit  a  given  sum,  small 
though  it  be,  once  a  week;  according  to 
circumstances.  Nobody  knows,  without 
trying  it,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  save 
money  when  an  account  with  the  bank  lias 
been  opened.  With  an  account  a  man 
feels  a  desire  to  enlarge  his  deposit.  It 
gives  him  lessons  in  frugality  and  economy, 
weans  him  from  his  habits  of  extravagance  | 
and  is  the  very  best  guard  in  the  world 
against  intemperance,  dissipation  and  vice. 


Frying  Meat  and  Potatoes. 

None  of  the  rapid  processes  of  cooking  is 
so  generally  abused  as  frying.  The  frying- 
jjan  has  awful  sins  to  answer  for.  What 
untold  horrors  of  dysjjepsia  have  arisen 
from  its  smoky  depths,  like  ghosts  from 
witclies'  cauldrons  !  Tlie  frizzle  of  frying 
meat  is  a  warning  knell  on  many  an  ear, 
saying,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  if  you 
would  not  burn  and  writhe  !"  There  are 
two  ways  of  frying  emi^loyed  by  the  French 
cook.  One  is  to  immerse  the  article  to  be 
cooked  in  boiling  fat  —emphasis  on  the 
word  boiling — and  the  philosophical  princi- 
ple is  so  completely  to  cri.sj)  every  jiore,  at 
the  first  moment  or  two  of  immersion,  as 
effectually  to  seal  the  interior  against  the 
intrusion  of  gi-ease  particles;  it  can  then 
remain  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
thoroughly  cook  it,  without  imbibing  any 
more  of  the  boiling  fluid  than  if  it  were  en- 
closed in  an  egg-shell.  The  other  method 
is  to  rub  a  perfectly  smooth  iron  surface 
with  just  enough  of  some  oily  substance  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  adhering,  and  cook 
it  with  a  quick  heat,  as  cakes  are  baked  on 
a  griddle.  In  both  the  cases,  there  must 
be  the  most  rajjid  ai^plication  of  heat  that 
can  be  made  witliout  burning,  and  by  the 
adroitness  shown  in  working  out  this  jirob- 
lem,  the  skill  of  the  cook  is  tested.  Any 
one  whose  cook  attains  this  imjiortant  se- 
cret, will  find  such  fried  things  quite  as 
digestible,  and  often  more  palatable  than 
others. 

How  Prof.  Blot  Fries  Potatoes. 

When  Prof.  Blot  was  in  his  glory  at  Sar- 
atoga, potatoes,  fried  under  his  supervision, 
were  considered  so  deliciousandunsurpassed 
for  delicacy  that  they  were  sold  in  small 
great  liotels,  precisely  the  same  as  sweet- 
parcels,  and  purchased  by  visitors  from  the 
meats,  at  a  confectioner's.  The  frying  was 
done,  as  suggested  above,  the  potatoes  be- 
ing cut  in  thin  slices,  every  jiiece  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  thickness.  So  perfectly  were 
they  cooked  that  they  scarcely  greased  the 
delicate  white  jjaper  in  which  they  were 
put  up  !  This  hint  of  uniformity  in  size 
should  also  be  observed  in  boiling  the  veg- 
table;  select  for  any  given  boiliag,  jjotatoes 
of  a  uniform  size. 


Curing  Meat. 

To  one  gallon  of  water,  add  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  salt,  half  aiiound  of  sugar, 
half  an  oi;nce  of  saltjjeter,  half  an  ounce 
of  potash.  In  this  ratio  the  jjickle  to  be 
increased  to  any  quantity  desired,  Lot 
these  be  boiled  together  until  all  the  dirt 
from  the  sugar  rises  to  the  top  and  is 
skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  into  a  tub 
to  cool,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  your 
beef  or  pork,  to  remain  the  Tisual  time,  say 
four  or  five  weeks.  The  meat  must  be  well 
covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put 
down  for  at  least  two  days  after  killing, 
during  which  time  it  should  be  sligljtly 
sprinkled  with  jiowdered  saltpeter,  which 
removes  all  the  surface  blood,  etc.,  leaving 
the  meat  fresh  and  clean.  Some  omit  boil- 
ing the  pickle,  and  find  it  to  answer  well; 
though  the  operation  of  boiling  purifies 
the  pickle  by  throwing  off  the  dirt  alwaj^s 
to  be  found  in  salt  and  sugar. 

The    Germantown    Telegraph,   good   au- 
thority, says   if    this   receijit  is  properly 
tried  it  will  never  be  abandoned. 
How  to  Jerk  Beef. 

Slice  pieces  from  the  round,  or  fleshy 
part,  about  two  inches  thick.  If  the  ojjer- 
ation  is  to  be  i^erformed  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere it  will  be  necessary  to  hang  the 
pieces  over  a  slow  fire  which  is  not  per- 
mitted to  blaze,  so  that  the  process  may  be 
aided  by  both  heat  and  smoke.  A  scaffold 
may  be  constructed,  the  covering  of  which 
should  consist  of  small  poles  or  sticks, 
upon  which  the  meat  should  be  sj^read  and 
frequently  turned,  and  beneath  which  the 
fire  should  be  i^laced.  It  is  better  in  such 
a  treatment  to  first  dip  the  slices  in  very 
salt  water. 

In  California  and  some  other  places, 
where  the  air  is  very  dry,  (during  the  dry 
season)  meat  may  bo  jerked  or  dried  by 
simply  exposing  it  to  the  air  and  sun  witli- 
out salt.  Fat  meat  of  any  kind  cannot, 
however,  be  cui-ed  in  this  manner;  as  the 
chemical  changes  which  make  fat  rancid 
are  quite  different  from  those  that  render 
red  meat  or  muscle  unfit  for  use.  Salt, 
freely  used,  is  the  only  agent  that  will  pre- 
serve fat  and  keep  it  in  good  condition  for 
food.  In  cooking  jerked  beef  it  should 
first  be  soaked  about  half  an  hour  in  warm 
water — according  to  hardness  and  dryness. 

Di«.  J.  V.  (!.  S.MiTiH  tells  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York  that  muc^h  of  the  vine- 
gar usually  sold,  is  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  its  use  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
teeth. 


Domestic   Receipts. 

How  TO  Cook  Old  Fowls. — For  the  pos- 
sible benefit  of  some  of  our  young  house- 
keejjers,  we  will  tell  them  how  to  cook  an 
old  cliicken: — Prepare  as  for  roasting,  then 
boil  three  hours  in  a  covered  pot,  with  one 
quart  of  water,  to  which  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar;  after  which  put  in  a 
pan,  in  a  hot  oven,  for  about  one  hour,  to 
brown.  The  liquor  in  the  pot  to  be  pre- 
j)ared  for  gravy;  should  the  water  boil 
away  to  much,  more  shoiild  be  added.  The 
result  is,  the  meat  is  as  tender  as  young 
chicken,  and  some  think  richer  and  bet- 
ter. 

To  Make  Leaven. — Stir  corn  meal  in  a 
pint  of  fresh  buttermilk;  add  an  old  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  water;  make  it  about  the 
consistence  of  batter  bread,  and  set  in  a 
warm  j^lace  to  rise.  When  well  risen,  add 
more  meal,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  in 
the  shade. 

To  Wash  Black  Calico  Without  Fad- 
ing.— Put  it  to  soak  in  weak  suds  made 
boiling  hot;  let  it  stand  until  cool  enough 
to  handle,  then  wash  and  rinse  it  in  the  usu- 
al way.  For  stiffening,  use  strong  coffee 
or  old  skim-milk. 

How  TO  Choose  a  Black  Silk. — Pull 
out  a  thread  of  the  filling  and  see  if  it  is 
strong.  If  it  stands  the  test,  then  rub  one 
corner  of  the  silk  in  the  hands  as  though 
washing  it.  If  on  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  looking  through  it,  you  sep  no 
traces  of  the  rubbing,  be  sure  the  silk  is 
good.  The  warp  and  filling  should  not 
differ  much  in  size,  or  it  will  not  wear 
well.  If  you  choose  a  figured  silk  let  the 
figure  be  small  and  well  woven  in,  else  it 
will  soon  present  a  frayed  appearance,  and 
you  will  have  to  pick  off  tlie  little  lags  of 
silk  that  will  dot  the  breadths.  Reps  silk 
wears  about  as  long  and  well  as  any  other 
kind.  It  does  not  wrinkle  easily,  and 
looks  about  as  well  after  being  dyed  as  be- 
fore. 

To  Ieon  Velvet  Ribbon. — Dampen  the 
under-side  slightly,  and  draw  it  backward 
and  forward  over  a  hot  stove-pipe  until  the 
velvet  is  quite  dry.  A  still  better  plan — 
though  in  winter  it  is  not  always  as  con- 
venient—is to  lay  a  wet  jsiece  of  cotton- 
cloth  on  a  hot  flat-iron  j^laced  upside-down, 
and  while  the  steam  is  rising  from  it,  to 
draw  the  under-side  of  the  velvet  tightly 
backward  and  forward  over  tlie  wet  cloth. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Blacking  fob  Harness. — A  good  black- 
ing is  made  of  4  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  IG 
ounces  neatsfoot  oil,  4  ounces  yellow  wax, 
20  ounces  ivory  black,  16  ounces  brown 
sugar,  and  IG  of  water.  Heat  the  whole  to 
boiling,  and  stir  it  till  it  becomes  comI 
enough  to  handle,  then  roll  it  into  bails 
about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Another. — A  cheap  and  good  blacking 
can  be  made  as  follows:  —Soften  two  pounds 
of  glue  in  one  pint  of  water,  dissolve  two 
l^ounds  of  soap  (castile  is  the  best) ,  in  one 
part  of  warm  water;  after  the  glue  has  be- 
come thoroughly  soaked,  cook  it  in  a  glue 
kettle,  and  then  turn  it  into  a  large  pot, 
place  the  pot  over  a  hot  fire  and  pour  in  the 
soaj)  water,  slowly  stirring  until  it  is  well 
mixed;  then  add  a  half-pound  of  yellow 
wax  cut  in  slices.  Let  the  mass  boil  until 
the  wax  becomes  melted,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  neatsfoot  oil  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lamj}  black  to  give  it  color;  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

French  Polish. — When  a  harness  be- 
comes soiled  its  beauty  can  be  restored  by 
the  use  of  French  polish,  which  is  made  as 
follows: — Take  4%  iiounds  stearine,  G^/^ 
pounds  of  turpentine,  and  3  ounces  of  col- 
oring or  ivory  black.  Beat  tlie  stearine  out 
to  thin  sheets  with  a  mallet,  then  mix  it 
with  the  turiientine,  and  subject  it  to  a 
water  bath.  While  heating  it  must  be 
stirred  continually;  the  coloring  matter  is 
to  be  thrown  in  after  the  mass  has  become 
thoroughly  heated.  It  is  thrown  into  an- 
otlier  pot  and  stirred  until  it  is  cool  and 
thick;  if  not  stirred,  the  mass  will  crystal- 
lize and  the  parts  become  sejiarated.  When 
used,  it  must  be  warmed,  and  a  small 
quantity  rubbed  on  the  leather  with  a 
cloth;  use  but  little  at  a  time  and  jiut  on 
very  thin.  After  it  has  partially  dried, 
rub  witli  a  silk  cloth,  and  a  good  polish 
will  be  produced. 

Wash  for  Cleansing  Silver  and  Bri- 
tannia Ware. — Take  one  pound  of  com- 
mon hard  soai),  three  table  sjioonsful  of  sp. 
of  turjientine  and  half  a  tumbler  of  water. 
Allow  the  soap  to  dissolve;  then  boil  ten 
miuTites,  and  before  it  cools  add  six  table 
spoonsful  of  sp.  of  hartshorn.  Make  a 
suds  of  this  i)rex)aration  nnd  wash  the  silver 
witli  it. 


Life  Thoughts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  to  require  rich- 
es, not  for  the  condition  which  they  make, 
but  for  the  power  they  confer,  The  wis- 
dom, however,  properly  to  employ  them 
demands  even  more  earnest  study  and  hon- 
est endeavor. —StwTOs. 

A  WISE  man  has  found  a  remedy  for  un- 
happy marriages.  It  is  to  abolish  the  in- 
stitution of  marriages  entirely. 

A  Good  conscience  is  some  times  sold  for 
money,  but  never  brought  with  it. 

More  flies  are  caught  with  a  drop  of 
honey  than  a  hogshead  of  vinegar. 

A  MAN  had  better  be  poisoned  in  his 
blood  than  in  his  principles. 

Death  has  nothing  terrible  in  it  but 
what  life  has  made  so. 

The  glory  of  a  peojile  and  of  an  age  is 
always  the  work  of  a  small  number  of  great 
men,  and  disai^i^ears  with  them. 

Some  often  repent,  yet  never  reform; 
they  resemble  a  man  traveling  a  dangerous 
path,  who  frequently  starts  and  stops,  but 
never   turns   back. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  An- 
ger will  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly.  A 
spark  may  seta  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  pas- 
sion may  give  you  cause  to  mourn  all  the 
days   of  your   life. 

Do  daily  and  hourly  your  duty ;  do  it  pa- 
tiently and  thoroughly.  Do  it  as  it  pre- 
sents itself;  do  it  at  tlie  moment,  and  let  it 
be  its  own  reward.  Never  mind  whether  it 
is  known  or  acknowledged  or  not;  but  do 
not  fail  to  do  it. 

If  you  are  a  wise  man,  you  may  ti-eat 
the  world  as  the  moon  treats  it — show  only 
one  side  of  yourself;  seldom  show  your- 
self to  much  at  a  time,  aud  let  what  you 
show  be  calm,  cool  and  polished;  but  look 
at   every   side   of   the   world. 

Every  lady  who  educates  her  servants 
into  greater  truthfulness,  fidelity  and  or- 
derly ways  of  life,  is  doing  missionary 
work   of    the   best   kind. 

"By  Fits  and  .Starts." — Spasmodic 
efforts  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
steady  application  that  accomplishes. 
One  may  be  easily  "fired  up"  to  do  some- 
thing, and  as  suddenly  cooled  off.  The 
team — of  men  or  liorses — that  jiull  to- 
gether, andpTill  steadily,  will  do  the  work. 
But  those  who  are  always  beginning,  and 
never  finishing,  have  more  of  the  spas- 
modic than  of  the  persevering.  Moral: 
Teach  your  children  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,   and  to  finish  what  they    begin. 


What  a  Man  Knows. 

What  a  man  can  write  out  clearly,  cor- 
rectly and  briefly,  without  book  or  refer- 
ence of  any  kind,  that  he  undoubtly  knows, 
what  ever  else  he  may  be  ignorant  of.  For 
knowledge  that  falls  short  of  that — knowl- 
edge that  is  vague,  hazy,  indistinct,  uncer- 
tain— I  for  one  ]irofess  no  respect  at  all. 
And  I  believe  there  never  was  a  time  or 
country  where  the  influences  of  careful 
training  were  in  that  respect  more  needed. 
Men  live  in  haste,  write  in  haste, — I  was 
going  to  say  think  in  haste,  ouly  that  the 
word  thinking  is  hardly  ajiplieable  to 
that  large  number  who,  for  the  most  part, 
purchase  their  daily  allowances  of  thought 
ready  made.  You  find  ten  times  moi'e  peo- 
ple now  than  ever  before  who  can  string 
words  together  with  facility,  and  with  a 
general  idea  of  their  meaning  and  are  ready 
with  a  theory  of  some  kind  about  matters. 
All  that  is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  do  this  and  quite  another 
to  know  liow  to  use  words  as  they  should 
be  used,  or  really  to  have  thought  out  the 
subject  which  you  wish  to  discuss. — Lord 
Stanley. 

Newspaper. — A  man  eats  up  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  the  pleasure  he  has  enjoyed  is 
ended;  but  the  information  he  gets  from  a 
newsj^aper  is  treasured  up  in  his  mind,  to 
be  used  whenever  occasion  or  inclination 
calls  for  it.  A  newspaper  is  not  the  wis- 
dom of  a  man  ov  two  men;  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  age— of  past  ages,  too.  A  family 
without  a  newspaper  is  always  half  an  age 
behind  the  times  in  general  information 
besides,  they  never  think  much,  nor  find 
much  to  think  about.  And  tliere  are  little 
ones  growing  up  in  ignoracce,  witliout  a 
taste  for  reading.  Besides  all  these  evils, 
there's  the  wife  who,  wlien  her  work  is  dono 
has  to  sit  down  with  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
and  has  notliing  to  amuse  her  mind  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  the  domestic  circle. 
Who  would  be  without  a  newspaiier?— 
Franklin. 


The  Ohio  State  Library  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  deed  222  years  old.  It  was 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  land  in  Wales. 
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HE^LTtf. 


CANCER. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Cancer,,  or  more  properly  Carcinoma,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  malignant  growth  or 
tumor,  wliich,  nurestrainej,  tends  to  oi)en 
ulceration,  rai)id  destruction  of  tissue,  and 
death  of  its  unfortunate  victim  in  compar- 
atively a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  name  cancer  was  originally  applied 
to  the  scirrhus,  or  hard  variety  of  malig- 
nant tumors,  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
which  the  turgid  blood-vessels,  which  ra- 
diate from  it,  bear  to  the  legs  and  claws  of 
the  crab. 

Carcinvma,  from  the  Greek  noun  K<ir- 
kiiios,  an  eating  ulcer,  is  the  name  usually 
employed  by  surgeons,  as  it  is-alike  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  malignant  tilcerating 
tumors,  as  well  as  cancroid  ulcers  or 
Epithelioma,  the  latter  of  which  includes 
lupus  and  cancer  of  the  lips  and  face.  As 
the  name  cancer  is  popularly  ap2)lied  to 
all  forms  of  Carcinoma,  I  will  xise  it  in  its 
popular  acceptation  in  this  article. 
Extensive  Prevalence  of  Cancer. 

Cancer  prevails  to  a  mucli  greater  extent 
than  most  i)eople  are  led  to  suppose.  In 
England,  outside  of  the  city  of  London, 
tbo  deaths  from  cancer  have  been  known  to 
average  2,;{32  per  year.  Estimating  Lou- 
don in  the  same  ratio,  the  deaths  from  can- 
cer in  England  alone,  would  amount  to 
nearly  3,000  per  year.  As  the  prevalence 
of  the  malady  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  influences,  it  is  t^uite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  English  statis- 
tics sliow  a  fair  average.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  total  number  of  deaths  annually 
from  cancer  would  amount  to  more  than 
150,000. 

The  English  statistics  show  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  are  among  females. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
frequency  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  of 
the  rejjroductive  organs.  The  disease  may 
make  its  appearance  in  any  organ  or  tissue 
of  the  body,  in  either  sex,  and  at  any 
period  in  life,  yet  it  occurs  most  frequently' 
between  the  ages  of  iO  and  55. 

The  Causes  which  Produce  it 
Are  as  yet  iindetermined;  yet  it  has  l)een 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  arc  traceable  directly  to  a  hereditary 
taint  or  diathesis,  while  no  general  cause 
can  be  found  for  the  other  two-thirds.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that  they 
more  friMiueutly  follow  local  injury  than 
any  ntlun-  exciting  cause.  A  blow  upon 
the  breast  has  fr(!quently  been  the  starting 
point  of  its  development  in  that  location, 
and  the  irritation  produced  by  a  hot.  filthy 
clay  pii)e  has  freciuently  had  the  eft'ect  to 
develop  cancer  of  the  lip.  Chimney 
sweeper's  cancer,  too,  is  traceable  to  local 
irritation  as  its  starting  point.  The  fact, 
however,  that  eijually  the  same  exciting 
local  causes  will  i)roduce  it  in  some  and 
not  in  others,  indicates  that  all  are  not 
ecjually  constitutionally  j)redispos(>d  to  it. 

The  Premonitory  Symptoms 
Of  cancer  are  so  mild  and  painless  that, 
unless  the  susi)icions  of  the  ])atient  are 
aroused,  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it. 
When  in  the  breast,  the  first  noticeable 
symptom  is  a  small  hard  lump,  wliich 
seems  to  be  moveable,  deep  in  the  l)ody  of 
the  mammary  gland;  but  it  can  be  handled 
without  producing  any  pain.  As  it  in- 
creases in  size,  it  seems  to  come  near  the 
surface,  and  finally  becomes  attached  to 
the  skin.  At  this  stage  the  skin  turns  red 
or  purple,  with  large,  distended  blood- 
vessels spread  out  over  its  surface.  Shar]), 
shooting  pains  are  now  felt,  but  the  tumor 
is  not  very  sensitive  wlien  touched  or 
handled.  The  axillary  glands  enlarge  and 
are  sore  and  painful,  and  the  skin  and 
complexion  assume  a  du«ky  hue.  Some  of 
the  nodnl(!S  of  the  tumor  now  shoot  out 
prominently  and  break,  when  the  patient 
and  friends  art;  preticnted  with  the  distress- 
ing spectacle  of  an  open  cancer. 

C'ancroid  ulc<u-s,  embracing  lupus  and 
<'pith(dial  cancer,  are  slower  in  their 
growth,  are  always  hard,  either  as  a  solid 
mass  or  around  the  edges;  but  when  once 
open  they  certainly  do,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, eat  like  a  wolf. 

The  presence  of  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  or  any  other  internal  organ  is  not  so 
easily  determined  as  when  it  involves  an 
organ  which  can  be  seen  and  felt.  Its 
fatal  tendency,  however,  is  the  same  in  all 
cases. 


The  Treatment  of  Cancer 
Is  both  medical  and  surgical,  together  with 
proper  sanitary  regulations.  The  mind 
should  be  kept  in  as  composed  a  state  as 
230ssiV)le,  a  good  nourishing  diet  should  be 
aflorded  with  i)lenty  of  out-door  exercise, 
when  sucli  is  possible,  but  without  fatigiie. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  it  has  been  cured  by  care- 
ful medical  treatment,  as  experience  and 
numerous  well-authenticated  ca.ses  go  to 
show;  thei-efore,  when  its  invasion  is  once 
known  or  suspected,  its  treatment  cannot 
be  commenced  too  earl}'.  These  remarks 
'ipi'l.y  to  all  cases,  whether  they  admit  of 
eitlier  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The 
only  cases  which  admit  of  successful  surgi- 
cal treatment  are,  of  course,  those  which  are 
situated  in  external  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  Asa  rule,  while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tumor,  and  is  concealed  beneath  and  not  at- 
tached to  the  skin,  and  the  skin  which  covers 
it  looks  and  feels  natural  and  healthy,  its 
meilical  treatment,  under  the  direction  of  a 
skillful  physician,  should  be  diligently 
I>ursued,  and  no  surgical  interference 
should  be  for  a  moment  thought  of  ;  but  if 
the  hard  tumor  biMiomes  attached  to  the 
skin,  or  the  skin  over  the  tumor  has  be- 
come red  or  purple,  with  twinging,  darting 
pains,  or  the  tumor  has  already  broken 
open  and  discharges  a  thin  fluid,  it  is  then 
high  time  to  liegin  its  surgical  treatment. 
For  this  i)urpose  there  are  two  methods,  to 
wit :  the  knife  and  the  cancer  i^astc.  Of 
tlieser,  some  prefer  one  and  some  the  other. 
The  u.se  of  the  knife  is  much  the  quickest, 
yet  as  a  radic-al  eradicator  the  paste  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  preference. 

When  extirpation  by  the  knife  is  resorted 
to,  it  is  always  recommended  to  go  largely 
into  the  healthy  surrounding  tissues  in 
order  to  include  cxQvy  root  and  branch  of 
the  malignant  growth,  for  if  a  single  cell 
or  tlie  least  remnant  of  the  tumor  is  left 
behind,  a  new  grow-th  is  sure  to  spring  xip 
from  it. 

The  paste,  on  the  contrary,  attacks  only 
the  morbid  growth,  and  destr(5ys  it  root 
and  bran(!h,  while  the  surrounding  tissues 
are  left  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  ready 
to  take  on  a  health}-  healing  jjrocess. 

E.  J.  Eraser,  M.  D. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  13,  1871. 

sleep,~fainting7^poplexy. 

When  a  man  is  asleep,  his  ]julse  beats 
and  his  lungs  play,  but  ho  is  without  sense, 
and  you  can  easily  wake  him  uj). 

If  a  person  "faints,"  he,  too,  is  with- 
out sense  but  he  has  no  pulse  and  does  not 
breathe. 

Apoplexy  is  between  the  two:  the  heart 
beats,  the  lungs  play  as  in  sleep,  and  there 
is  no  sense,  as  in  a  fainting  fit,  but  you 
can't  shake  the  man  back  to  life. 

In  sleep,  the  face  is  natural. 

In  a  fainting  fit,  it  has  the  i)allor  of 
death. 

In  apoplexy,  it  is  swollen,  turgid  and" 
fairly  livid. 

If  a  man  is  asleejJ  lot  him  alone,  nature 
will  wake  him  uj)  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
sleej)  enough. 

When  a  ])erson  faints  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  lay  him  down  flat  on  the  floor  and  he 
will  "come  to"  in  double  (juick  time.  He 
fainted  Ijecause  the  heart  missed  a  beat, 
failed  for  an  instant,  failed  only  once  to  send 
the  proper  amount  of  blood  to  the  brain. 
If  you  place  the  i)atient  in  a  liorizontal  i)o- 
sition,  lay  him  on  his  back,  it  does  not  re- 
ipiire  much  force  of  the  lieart  to  send  the 
l)lood  on  a  fever  to  the  head;  but  if  you 
set  a  man  up,  the  blood  has  to  be  shot  u])- 
ward  to  the  head,  and  this  reqiiires  much 
more  force;  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if 
a  person  faints  and  falls  to  the  floor  the 
flrst  thing  dcme  is  to  run  to  him  and  set 
him  up,  or  place  him  on  a  chair. 

In  ap(jplexy,  as  there  is  too  much  blood 
in  th(!  head,  every  one  can  see  that  the  best 
jjosition  is  t(j  set  a  man  up,  and  the  blood 
natux'ally  tends  downward,  as  mucli  so  as 
Avater  will  come  out  of  a  bottle  when  turned 
upside  down,  if  the  cork  is  out. 

If,  then,  a  man  is  merely  asleej),  let  him 
alone  for  the  face  is  natural. 

If  a  man  has  fainted,  lay  him  flat  on  his 
Ijack,  for  his  faci-  is  deadly  ])ale. 

If  a  man  is  ap()iil(>ti<',  set  him  in  a  chair, 
because  his  face  is  turgid,  swollen,  livid, 
with  its  excess  of  blood. 


Overtaxing  the  Brain. — A  meeting  has 
been  held  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ,  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  overtaxing  children's 
brains  by  the  present  method  of  education. 
Such  meetings  should  be  more  general.  It 
^s  a  crying  evil,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
growing  one. 

During  the  last  fifty-one  years,  seven 
and  a  half  million  immigrants  came  to  the 

United  States, 


CLOVERDAiiE. — We  had  accidentally  over- 
looked a  very  kind  ,  letter,  received  from  a 
correspondent  at  Cloverdale,  forwarding 
several  subscribers;  albeit  the  "subscrib- 
ers" found  their  way,  in  due  season,  to  our 
list.  Our  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 
"Cloverdale  is  one  of  the  sunny  si)ots  iipon 
this  coast,  and  one  of  Natures  amphithea- 
ters; lying  at  the  south-east  base  of  the 
Mendocino  County  mountains.  It  seems 
to  be  conceded  by  the  people  of  this  jjlace, 
and  north  of  here,  that  it  will  be  the  termi- 
nus of  the  new  railroad,  now  as  far  north 
as  Santa  Kosa,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  ajipearance  of  the  town  and  its  sur- 
roundings, convince  you  at  a  glance  of  the 
intelligence  and  thrift  of  its  citizens. 
Their  clean,  nice  dwellings;  their  hand- 
some and  well  trimmed  orchards,  with  their 
well  dressed  and  well  pruned  vineyards,  all 
attest  to  their  industry  and  thrift. 

At  the  center  of  this  genial  spot,  is  the 
Emerson  House,  with  one  of  the  most  affa- 
ble and  attentive  proprietors  one  often 
comes  across.  I  may  also  add  that  the  birth 
of  the  Pacific  Kural  Press,  was  hailed 
by  the  people  h(U-e  as  the  star  that  will 
guide  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist 
in  his  ([uiet  and  noble  work,  until  all  the 
hills  and  valleys,  strike  hands  in  gladness 
over  their  wine  find  oil.     "So  mote  it  be." 


Wants  to  Make  Si^gar. — A  correspon- 
dent "  S.  H.  B.,"  from  Purissima  Ranch  is 
desirous  of  learning  if  there  is  not  some 
way  in  which  he  can  grow  the  sugar  beet 
and  make  a  low  grade  of  sugar  for  sale 
to  the  refiners.  H(^  says: — "  I  have  on 
my  farm  300  acres  that  will  i)roduce  from 
(iO  to  80  tons  of  the  common  beets  -per  acre. 
This  I  have  done  on  one  piece  of  ground, 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  without  any  ma- 
nure or  rotation  of  crops,  and  still  the 
same  i)iece  of  ground  continues  nearly  its 
average  crops.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  same  kind  of  land  in  this 
neighborhood  (Half  Moon  Bay)  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  the  sugar  refiners  woidd  in- 
struct the  farmers  in  the  kind  of  macliinery 
and  how  to  use  it  for  making  the  grade  of 
sugar  your  San  Diego  corresj)ondent  si)eaks 
of,  they  would  soon  have  more  unrefined 
sugar  than  their  refineries  could  manage, 
and  the  State  be  exporting  instead  of  im- 
porting. I,  for  one,  would  put  in  fifty 
acres  this  year  to  start  with.  I  have  an 
abundance  of  water  both  for  power  and 
washing.  This  whole  country  is  entirely 
free  from  alkali  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  in  the  drj'est  season." 

We  would  refer  our  correspondent,  and 
all  others  like  interested,  to  the  communi- 
cation upon  this  suljject,  from  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  of  Sacramento,  which  will  be  found 
<m  another  page.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  inti- 
mately ac(iuainted  with  what  is  being  done 
in  this  direction  in  Eurojie,  and  is  fully 
ab  e  to  give  all  required  information. 
He  may  be  addressed  by  letter,  for  any 
further  advice,  than  is  contained  in  his 
communication. 


Kelseyville,  Lake  County, — A  friend 
writing  from  this  place  for  a  few  copies  of 
the  Kural,  as  sample  numbers  for  getting 
up  a  "  club,"  adds: — This  is  a  beautiful 
valley,  snugly  nestled  in  the  mountains  bj- 
the  side  of  that  truly  l)eautiful  she(!t  of 
water,  known  as  Clear  Lake,  which  is  some 
30  miles  in  length  by  12  miles  in  width,  in 
the  widest  j)l!ice.  On  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  lake  there  is  some  of  the  finest 
land  for  farming  and  dairy  i)ur2K>ses  to 
found  in  the  State.  It  seems  as  though 
God  especially  smiles  upon  this  valley;  for 
we  have  never  failed  to  have  seed  time  and 
harvest;  the  dryest  season,  even,  being  the 
liest  crop  years  hei-e. 

This  season  we  have  had  an  abundance  of 
rain;  and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  the 
farmers,  there  is  at  least  one-third  more 
grain  sown  than  ever  heretofore,  and  the 
prospects  are  also  far  better  than  usual,  ow- 
ing to  the  rain  falling  but  a  little  at  a  time. 
By  reason  of  its  nianntn-  of  coming  we  have 
not  had  rain  enough  to  raise  the  streams 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  fish  up  from  the 
lake,  and  we  fear  that  the  good  peojjle  of 
Kelseyville  will  be  disappointed  in  r(>gard 
to  their  usual  sport  with  gig  and  hook, 
and  will  have  to  go  further  up  the  streams 
and  angle  for  trout,  which  is  far  better. 

We  see  a  number  of  strange  faces  passing 
through  here,  from  t1i<>  lower  valleVs;  some 
in  .search  of  grass  for  their  starving  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  some  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. Grass  is  scarce  here  now;  but  l)y 
the  first  of  March  stock  will  do  well  and 
wc   can   graze  more  than  we  now   liave. 


of^olIs. 


Pig's  Eye,  is  the  romantic  name  of  a  new 
agricultural  settlement  in  Minnesota. 

A  Goat  is  a  good  milker  but  a  better 
butter. 

"You're  a  queer  chicken,"  as  the  hen  said 
when  she  hatched  out  a  duck. 

A  Missouri  newspaper  claims  that  the 
hogs  of  that  State  are  so  fat  that  in  order 
to  find  out  where  their  heads  are  it  is 
necessary  to  make  them  squeal  and  then 
judge  by  the   sound. 

The  other  day  a  little  boy,  while  idaying 
with  some  hor.ses  in  an  open  lot,  got  his 
ear  bitten  off'.  The  animal  committed  the 
mistake  of  attaching  too  literal  a  signifi- 
cance to  the  i)roverb  that  all  flesh  is  grass. 
— -They  tell  of  a  farmer  in  Kentucky  who 
was  so  lazy  that  when  he  went  to  hoe  corn 
he  worked  so  slowly  that  the  shade  of  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  killed  the  plants. 

An  Alabama  planter  has  discovered  a 
new  and  i)leasant  method  of  taking  a  ca- 
thartic. He  shoots  a  hen  with  a  charge  of 
l)ills  and  serves  her  up  for  dinner. 

An  old  farmer  once  said  to  his  sons: 
"Boys,  don't  you  ever  spekerlate,  or  wait 
for  sumthing  to  turn  up.  You  might  jest 
well  go  an  sit  down  on  a  stone  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  a  meddcr,  with  a  i)ail  atwixt  your 
legs  and  wait  for  a  cow, to  back  up  to  you 
to  be  milked. 

Josh  Billings  .says:  The  lire  man  iz  liku 
a  little  jjig;  he  is  weaned  young,  and  be- 
gins to  root  early.  He  is  the  i)ci)persass 
uv  creation,  the  allsi>ice  uv  tfie  world. 
One  live  man  in  a  village  is  like  a  case  uv 
itch  in  a  distrikt  skale — he  sets  every 
boddy  skratching  to  onest, 

A  GENn's  who  liv^es  in  Missouri  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  a  poultry-roost,  which  may 
be  so  connected  with  the  gates  of  beehives 
that  when  the  fowls  go  to  roost  the  hives 
will  be  closed  to  the  exclusion  of  beemoths 
and  other  foes  to  the  honey-making  tribes. 
The  early-rising  hal)it  of  the  fowls  insures 
the  timely  oiiening  of  the  hives  in  the 
morning.  This  patent  at  ])resent  holds  the 
clianqjion  belt  for  general  oddity. 

Califounia  develops  Inimor,  There 
poor  Dow,  Jr.,  ground  out  liis  jjatent  ser- 
mons and  drank  himself  to  death;  there 
John  Phcenix  wrote  his  nurth-provoking 
PlKcnixiana;  there,  too,  Mark  Twain  grad- 
uated from  a  newspaper  office  as  a  court 
jester  of  a  whole  pcoi)le. 

ONLY  A  SHADOW". 

A  story  is  told  of  a  well-known  gentle- 
man, who  sometimes  imbibes  too  freely  of 
the  ardent,  going  home  late  at  night  recent- 
ly, and  mistaking  his  shadow  outlined  on 
the  front  door  for  a  man,  he  2>ause<l  a  little 
in  surprise,  and  then  lifting  his  hat  very 
gracefully,  batle   him  good  evening. 

"A  very  i)lesant  evening,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. 

No  reply, 

"This  is  my  house,  I  believe,"  waving 
hi  s  hand. 

The  hand  of  the  sliadow  went  through  the 
same  graceful  curve. 

"I  should  like  to  get  in,  sir,  if  you'll 
stand  aside;"  but  the  shadow  uuwle  no  move- 
ment to  let  him  pass. 

The  gentleman  was  evidently  surprised. 
He  repeated  his  desire  to  2>ass  in,  but  the 
shadow  remained  still. 

His  wife,  hearing  her  husband's  voice, 
looked  through  the  window  blind  and  see- 
ing no  one  but  him.self ,  asked  why  he  didn't 
come  in, 

"So  I  would  my  dear,  but  this  gentle- 
man"— 2'ointing  to  the  .siiadow-  "insists 
on  blocking  iqj  the  door." 

His  wife  (juietly  opened  the  door,  remark- 
ing, "That  was  your  shadow." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  2)uzzled  citizen,  "well 
now,  I  thought  he  was  a  mighty  fine  look- 
ing fellow  to  be  so  impolite,"  and  went  in. 

Wlumever  he  shows  a  disiiositiou  to  re- 
main out  late  at  night,  his  wife  has  only  to 
remind  him  of  the  shadow  on  the  door-step 
to  insure  a  8i)e°dy  return. 

A  cofKENY  being  'out  one  day  amusing 
himself  with  shooting,  hai)2)ened  to  fire 
through  a  hedge,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
a  man  was  standing.  The  shot  2>asse'l 
through  the  mans  hat,  but  missed  the  bird. 

"Did  you  fire  at  me,  sir?"  he  hastily 
asked. 

"Oh,  no,  sir'?"  said  the  shrewd  s2H)rts- 
man;  "I  never  hit  what  I  fire  at." 

An  individual  wlio  was  2>uzzled  to  know 
where  all  the  Smiths  came  from,  has  at  last 
solved  the  mystery.  At  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, on  along  brick  factory,  appears 
a  sign  inscribed  "Smith  Manufacturing 
Com2)any," 
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METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 


At    SACnAJtENTO,    ( 

Pcrmaiifiit  Se 


Ai...    BY  THOS.    M.    LOGAN,  M.   D. 
letary  of  State  Board  of  Healtli. 


Lat.  .IS-  31'41"  N.,  Long.  12r2!)'44"W.  HiglitatLevee alinvo 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  "-I  ffet.  Hislit  ot  lower 
surlacf  of  niercur.v,  M  left.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
ilo-iciiafril  t)\-  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  5,  half 
clouiliiK-ss  ;  II,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proiporf  ion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
tbcsamr  manner;  ((being  a  calm,  I  a  very  light  breeze, 
anil  III  aburricane.  The  meansare  derived  from  three  daily 
reielmgs  at?  A.  M.,  'i  P.  M..  and  S  p.  M.,  in  uniformity  Willi 
thc'iirangemonts  or  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometrograph.     +Rain. 

Remarks.— Cloudy  and  foggy  weather  has  prevailed  more 
or  less  during  the  entire  week,  which,  with  the  absence  of 
strong  northerly  winds,  has  secured  the  full  benefit,  for  the 
growing  crops,  of  the  light  rains  that  have  fallen. 

The  rain-fall  of  the  week  sums  up  0.411  inches,  to  which 
the  thousanth  of  an  inch  more  from  fog  and  mist  on  the 
fith,  must  be  added— making  the  total  for  the  season,  up  to  j|^ 
date,  exactly  4  inches. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Tlmrs.,  p.  m.,  Feb.  IGth. 

FLOUR — The  demand  for  export  has  been  at 
a  stivud,  during  the  past  week.  Prices  are  too 
liigli  to  admit  of  any  considerable  outward 
movement.  The  local  demand,  however,  con- 
tinues quite  brisk,  without  any  material  change 
in  prices.  We  quote  Oregon  extra,  !i;7.00@7.25; 
local  brands — superfine,  $(J.00@G.25;  extra, 
$7.12%@,7.25.  Transactions  include  2,000  bbls. 
Cal.  extra,  and  1,500  bbls.  Oregon  extra. 

WHEAT — The  market  still  continues  almost 
at  a  stand  and  without  material  change  in 
prices.  Sales  inchide  10,000  sacks,  ordinary  to 
choice,  at  from  $2.20@2.40. 

We  quote  at  tlie  close,  nominal  rates  at  $2.25 
@2.40:  good  to  choice.  Liverpool  quotaticms 
were  telegraphed  yesterday  at  lis.  'Jd.C"'lls. 
lOd.  New  York  rates  continue  at  $1.70@.1.75 
per  bushel. 

BAllLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  jirices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  f  1.37@1.45,  from  fair  to  choice.  Sales 
10,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  fl.50@,1.75, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything  under 
$1.60.     Sales  about  8,000  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable  at  $1.40(?rl.45. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3.25@3.50. 

RYE— In  limited  demand  at  $2.G2%@2.75. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8(rt}9;  Bran,  $26.50@27.50; 
Middlings,  $35  for  Iced,  and  $37@40  loer  ton 
f<;r  tine;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $30. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordiniiry  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $12.5U@ 
IG  50  %^  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@1G,  and 
Fotter'-s,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Receipts  heavy  and  market 
firm.  We  quote  Humboldt  1.75@1.87;  other 
kinds  $1.60@1. 75. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  quotable  at 
8(»'12%c. 

HIDES — We  ipiote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
n((r>.iS%c;  Salted;  8@«;^c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,080  Cal.  diy. 

WOOL — We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@ 
17%c;  very  choice,  18%c;  burry,  10@l'>%c; 
slightly  do,  I'.iQi'l-ic.  Market  bare  of  stock  and 
quot;itions  nominal.  The  spiing  crop  will  be 
coming  in  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Latest  advices  from  New  York  show  a  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  market  there  at  advan- 
ced prices,  and  as  the  stock  becomes  smaller, 
holders  are  less  disposed  to  realise  at  current 
rates.  A  few  large  manufacturers  have  been  in 
the  market  and  taken  considerable  quantities. 
Several  Western  manufacturers  are  also  in  the 
Eastern  market  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
which  shows  that  the  interior,  as  well  as  the 
sea-board  markets,  are  about  bare,  and  that 
very  full  prices  will  ndc  before  the  next  chp 
comes  upon  the  market.  In  California  wools 
a  good  business  has  been  doing  at  full  rates, 
the  supply  is  limited,  and  holders  desire  to 
place  it  to  the  b(!st  advantage. 

TALLOW— (iuotable  at  7@7>^c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice.  The  proprietors  of  the  candle 
factories  are  paying  7%c.  for  a  good  article. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3J^c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
Kic. 

15EANS — Prices  somewhat  improved.  Bayo 
at  $2.2.5(V(',2.50;  butter,  at  $2.50  for  small  aiid 
$3  for  large;  small  white,  $2.00@2.25;  pink, 
$2;  red,  $2.25@2.50;  pea,  $2@$2.25  per  100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  pood  supply  and 
quotations  litthi  changed.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF — American,  1st  quality,    9@10c  ~^j  fti. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  '^  II). 

Do  3d        do        7(^  8c  fi  lb. 

VEAL— Scarce  and  firm  at  12@12%c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  'J@10c.  "^  ft). 


LAMB— Supply  hght,  as  yet,  and  quotable  at 
ll(ml2%c. 

PORK— Undressed  has  advanced  to  GVrra, 
6%c.;  dressed,  10(gUl%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters  $7.00@7.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8(aj'J  ^  doz;  do  wild,  $1@3.00  ^  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3  ^J,  pair;  live  turkeys, 
•20c  "^  lb;  Hare,  $1.50@2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
50c  do;  Quail,  $1.2.5@1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  40@45c;  Packed  rolls,  32@37%c. 
Eastern  firkin  25@35c.  The  receipts  of  choice 
butter  have  been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
Cahfornia,  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  lG@17c. 

Eggs— Cahfornia  fresh,  30@,35c;  Oregon, 
30c;  Cahfornia  Lard,  11-t)  tins,  14@14%c; 
Oregon,  14%@15^c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  <fc  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1..50@$2.50;  Oregon, 
$1.25(fli$2.75;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@,$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$10;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3®4  per  100;  Pears, 
scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2. .50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
13,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  still  very  quiet  ; 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  complete,  and  prices 
rule  low.  It  is  thought,  however,  from  the  in- 
creased acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  en- 
couraging jn'ospects  of  a  large  crop  of  cereals, 
an  active  demand  will  undoubtedly  follow  for 
all  kinds  of  seasonable  goods  in  this  hue  as  the 
season  progresses. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
re{piest  only,  and  will  so  be  until  the  approach 
of  the  coming  season.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
G5@G7%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12%c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Sacks,  17%c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18(a), 
I'J  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x30,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
f  3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5J,-^c;  Oregon  do,  G^c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15((ii.20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
lG@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@-5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
lli^@12%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  atl3(ajl3%c; 
Oregon  do,  10%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  15@, 
15 3/^c;  Oregon  do,  16@lC%c;  Lard,  California, 
12^-j(a!,13>4c;     Oregon   do,    in  kegs,    13(«;14i-^c 

laib- 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   I.NVOICES 

Jobbing  prices  rulefroriL  ten  to  Ji/ffen  per  cent,  hif/iier  than  the 
J'oUotcino  quotatinvn. 

Friday,  Feb.  17,  1871. 
Iron.— Duty  :  Pig,  $7  per  ton  ;  Railroad,  UOc  iji  100  lbs.; 
Bar,  I(§)l>5c  Tf»  ft;  Sheet,  polished,  ;ic  i3  ft;  common, 
IJiOlJiC^    ft;    Plate,  1)40   ^    ft;  Pipe,  1)4 c  ^   ft; 
Galvanized,  254c  ■^  IB. 
Scotch  and  Eng.  Pig  Iron,  '^  ton. .  .$31  ®$35  .50 

White  Pig,  ^  ton  . . , 32    @  33  00 

Eetined  Bar, bad  assortment,  ^  ft..  —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  0434(g> 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 ®  -^  04)4 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04)4®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    (g>  —  05)4 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    ®  —  00 )4 

Copper.— Duty :    Sheathing,  3  )4c  IS  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2)4c^  ft. 

Sheathing, ^ft ®  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®—  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10     ®  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21     @  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21     ®  —  22 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty ;    25  IS  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  ^  liox 12  00    ® 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00    ®  10  50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00    ®  10  50 

BancaTin.  Slabs,  ^  ft •    ®  —  42 

Steel English  Cast  Steel,  iS  ft •    ®  —  1^ 

Quicksilver.- if»  ft @  —  90 

Lead.— Pig,  ^  ft —    6    ®—    7 

Sheet —    'J    ® 

Pipe —  10    @  II  — 

Bar —    8    ®—    9 

Zinc. -Sheets,  IS  ft —  10)4®  —  II 

Borax —  32)4®  —  "5 


Leather  Market    Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dollivor  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Fkancisco,  Thursday,  Feb.  10. 

Sole  LKATHf;n. — Shipments  to  the  east  still 
continue  large,  and  several  tanners  have  ad- 
vanced  their   price  one  cent  per  lb. 

City  Tanned 26    ©29 

Santa  Cniz 26    ®31 

Country 25    ®28 

Calf  ani>  Kip  Skins.- There  is  no  change  in  French 
stock,  the  exportation  being  (■xtrcmoly  light.  Domc:stic 
skins  continue  firm,  with  a  tc'udancy  to  advanci\ 

Best  Frendi  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz ,  75  00@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00®  75  110 

French  Kips,  ^  ft 100®     130 

California  Kip,  If*  doz CO  00®  75  00 

California  Calf,    i(lft 1  00®    1  25 

Kastcrn  Wh(-(d   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft «0®     1  UO 

Kastirn  Bench   Stuffed  Calf.  IS  ft 1  lOcg)    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  ft 1  15®     1  25 

Sheeji  Hi>iius  for  topping,  all  colors,  -IS  doz    8  50®  i:)  00 

Sheip  lioitns  for  linings,  TS  doz 6  .50®  10  ,50 

California  Ku.-iKit  Sheep  Linings 1  75®    5  60 

HARNESS  1,E.\T11ER,  ^  lb 30®         37 

Fair  Briillc,  IS  lb 33(a>        40 

Skirting,   TS  side 4  50®    4  75 

Welt  Leather,  IS  doz 30  00f(i>  .50  00 

Buff  Leather,   ^  foot 22®        20 
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San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

Wholesuli'  FrU't*. 

Friday,  Februar.v  17,  18 

S'lgar,  crushed,  IS  1> 14H  o 

Do.   Hawaiian 9  @ 

Coffee.  Costa  Klca,  ^  lb 21)^  @ 

Do.  Rio !!)>•»  ® 

Tea,  Japan,  ^S  ll> 65  @1 

Do.  Green 6(1  @  t 

Hawaiian  Rice,  TH  Ml S  @ 

China  Kico.^B) (i^  @ 

Coal  Oil,  3S  Kallon 50  "a 

Candles,  ^  m u  ® 

Overland  Butter 30  ® 

Ranch  Butter,  in  lb 40 

Isthmus  Hulter,  is  lb 25 

Cheese,  Calilornia, '^  B) 9  @      Ifi 

Eg!»s,  IS  dozen 30  @ 

Lard,^tb.... 12^4®      13 

Ham  and  Bacon,  %( lb 15  w      17 

Shoulders.  i(  lb 9  @      10 

iCei:tll  Pi'ice*. 
Butter,  California,  fresh,  •$*  tb 

do.      pickled,  f,  lb 40  @      50 

do.      <Jregon,f!lb @      2;, 

Cheese,  ■»(  lb 20  ®      ■& 

Honey,  |(  lb 25  @      30 

Eggs,  « dozen 4i  @ 

Lard,  tf(  lb i8  @      2C 

Hams  and  Bacon,  ^  lb .-...      22  @      2,'i 

Cranbcrrie.".  ^  Ballon 7."  @  I  (so 

Potatoes,  TS  lb 2  @       3 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  "^  lb —  @       2 

Tomatoes,  TS  lb 

Onions,  filb 2  @       3 

Apples,  No.  1,  «  lb 1  @       6 

Pears,  Table,  pt  tb 5  @ 

Plums,  dried,  fl  ttp 10  @      I! 

Peaches,  dried,  ^  lb in  @      15 

Oranges,  H  dozen 50  @      75 

Lemons,  ■JS  dozen 60  @      75 

Chickens,  apiece ;6  ®  1  00 

Turkeys,  14  tt> —  ®      •if, 

Soap,  Pale  and  O.  0 10  @      16 

.Soap,  Castile.  T«  lb 18  a     20 

Produce,  Etc, 

l^'lour.  Extra,  TSbbl 7  00  <337  25 

Do.    Supertine (i  0 1  fa;  (>  2.i 

Corn  Meal,"]}),  100  lbs •/  rt  O)  2  50 

Wheat,  TS  uib  lbs 2  25  ®  2  45 

Oats,  TS  1  Oil  lbs 1.50  @  1  7.1 

Barley,  •$(  100  lbs i  :«  ®  1 

Beans,  -^  lOO  lbs 1  87)^  @  2 

Potatoes,  H  100  Jbs 1  00  ®  I 

Hay,  1*100 10  00  (al5 

Live  Oak  Wood,  IS  cord 10  on  @12 

B;ef,  extra,  dressed,  ip  lb 8  a 

Sheep,  on  foot 2  00  ®  2 

HoKs,  on  foot,  W  tb 6  ® 

Hogs, dressed,  14  lb 7}^  a 


®      45 
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Gold  and  Legal  Tender  Rates. 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  Feb.  15, 1871  .-Legal  Tenders 
buying  ®90  ;  selling  ® 00  ,'4.  Gold  in  New  York  to-day 
1115i. 


I.   O.   0.    F. 
T  H  K      ISr  E  W^      AGE, 

A  Weekly  Journal  of  Sixteen  Pages. 

The  "  Oflirliil  Orgnn  "  of  tUe  I.  O.  O     P.  on 
the  Pa«lficj  Coast. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Arts  »nd  Sciences 
and  General  Literature  ;  and  as  a  familj  paper  is  not 
surijassed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  States.  Subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  in  the  city, 
per  month,  .50  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  .327 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19vl9 


New  Patent  Law. 

The  New  U.  S.  Patent  Act  of  1870  will  be  sent  FREE 
on  receipt  of  postage  stamp  to  inventors  and  patentees, 
by  Dewey  &  (!o.,  publishers,  patent  agents  and  engiav- 
ers,  Sau  Francisco. 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 


U.  S.  &  FOEEIGN 


■   Established  in  1800, 

Iff  now  the  iirinclpal  ofHceWest  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
By  long  and  faithful  attention 

Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co., 

Have  built  up  an  extensive  business,  and  gained  a  large 
and  successful  practice  and  cxperienco,  which  enables 
them  to  render  greatly  superior  service  to 

Paciiic  States  Inventors, 

who  can  depend  upon  their  advice  regarding  the  patent- 
ability and  worth  of  their  inventions,  the  correct  draw- 
ing up  of  their  specifications  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
rights  under  Hrm  patents  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
law  in  case  of  infringement  by  others. 

Inventors  securing  really  vahidhlr  i-lainis  through  our 
Agency,  will  have  our  intiuencc  free  in  inaldng  the  ni<r- 
its  of  their  patents  widely  known  tlirough  the  columns 
of  the  PRESS — the  best  authority  and  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  matters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  vahuible  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  flrst  class,  resi)onsible  agents,  who  do  not,  for 
the  want  of  experience  or  ability,  assume  false  airs  of  su- 
jieriority  and  dignity,  nor  exact  cxhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 

Circulars  of  Advice  Free. 

Our  48  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Liiw,  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  other  desirable  inlornuition  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc.,  for  inventors  and    patentees. 

Our  Foreign  Patent  CincuL,ut  (free  gives  informa- 
tion concerning  the  requirements  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  granting  and  working  of  patents. 

The  Scientific  Press  and  the  Pacific  Kuiial  Press, 
both  first  c^ass  10  page  papers,  are  published  at  $4  pc  r 
annum  each,  by 

DEWEY    4&  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  Engravers  and  Publishers,  No.  'll"!,  Clay 
st .,  San  Francisco. 


Millville.  Cal.,  Feu.  Sth.  1871.-Dewkv  &  Co:   Inclosed 
find  a  *5  greenback  for  the  lluiiAL.    As  lonK  as  you  publish 
as  good  a  paper  as  the  first  No.  indicates,  consider  nie  a  life 
subscriber.     1  would  like  to  begin  with  the  first  number. 
Yours,  w.  A.  s. 


Deer  LonoE  Crrv,  Montana  Ter. — /'wfcs.  /Vra.<:  *  *  * 
Your  papc^r  is  very  generally  liked  in  this  Territory,  and 
the  inloiniation  each  issue  cot-taiiis,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  the  paper.  L.  c.  L. 


NOW  IS  THE  SEASON. 


Farmers  who  desire  to  sow  Norway  Oats — for 
seed  or  hay — should  now  obtain  their  seed,  and 
be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine  Ramsdell  gi-ain. 
Those  wanting  to  sow  in  quantity  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  call  on  this  ofhoe  as  we  are 
now  alile  to  nialce  special  terms  in  favor  of  those 
who  -will  cultivate  extensively  this  year. 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 

JjIf:^ Jives'.  Co. 


//ON /-o/p^jT/rc^/^r  I A  /v. 


l2^/CS/Cf.(a^.(M^^AyVJOM£jJrS'. 


O  -A.  }-«. 
The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  stiitable  alike  ft>r  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy c)f  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  l>rilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
lu-ivate  residiuces:  Gov.  Haiglit,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  p:sq..  South  San  Francisco;  ,1.  K.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Chara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs.  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  .Tcuies,  Esq..  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  -los. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose:  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  .lohn  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda: A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Kequa,  Esq,  Virginia  Citj-jNevadn. 

Also  in  the  folhiwiiig  public  institutions:  the  Cilv  ami 
County  Almsliciusc.  San  Fi:iiicisco:  the  Cdunty  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  l''raiuisc<i;  the 
State  Institute  (or  the  Di^ef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkcly. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Pctaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manulacturing 
works,  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  S.aii  Francisco;  the 
(Ihollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka (iold  Milling  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co.'s 
Mill  (the  Khode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Al.so,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Colin  *;  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Kli'in,  Marysville.  .1. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  till?  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  puriioses:  in 
the  Worlcsliops,  Str<'<'ts  and  Officers'  Kesid'-nces,  at  the 
Ciiitcd  Stat-  s  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

I'acific  I'licumatic  Gas  C3ompany;  office  200  Sansomo 
stn-it,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Seiretnry. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  IvI-Hm-r 


Mariposa,  Dec.  27th,  1870.— Messrs.  Dewey  h  Co.  Pat- 
ent Agents;— (i'c«(//mc». — Allow  me  hiTcwith  to  tender 
you  my  sincei'i!  thanks  for  the  cfiicient  assistance  you 
hav(;  tcnd(  red  nic  in  securing  my  jiatcnt  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  the  prcnMptncss  and  energy  displayed  by 
you  in  our  business  tr:insactions. 

Very  Ucspcctfully  Yours,  Jay.  U.  Palmes. 
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TREES   AND   PLANTS! 


Bv  the   liifl.   1000,   or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OK    RETAIL,       i,.J) 
AT  LOWEST   MARKET 

RATES. 


Fruits  guarHiitPPd  tnie  to  name.    My 
stock  embraces  all  the   leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw-  . 
berry — including  the  W| 

OKANOE,  LEMOSr  AXD    1,IME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AXD  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES, 
SIlRriiliERY,  VIXES  AND  PLAXTS, 

MVLBERRT   TREES    AXD    CVTTIXGS, 
AXD    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  cts  for  Iloag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

AddreDii    KOHEKT  'M'lJLLI AAlSOy. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  loth  &  16th 

Sacramenio  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayles  &  WiL- 
UAMsoN  on  K  St.,  bet.  8tb  &  flth  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


Tarn  thinning  out  my  Mulberry  ri-\>'TATiONS  and 
will  BfU  my  surpluti   tncs 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticaiilcis  $20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
S40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  White  and  Blaok  Mulberrj's  are  the  best 
shade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  tri'C'S  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk  Manual  Free 

to  customers  fur  trees.     S<'nd  y(^ur  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


GLEN    GARDENS, 

ONE  MILE  E.^ST  FUOil  SACR.OIEXTO  . 

Large  stock  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  sale. 
My  stock  embraces  all  the  celebrated  varieties  that  are 
favorably  known,  including  the  justly  celebrated  "Hales 
Early  Peach!"  of  which  variety  I  have  1,500  bearing 
trees.  Also,  ChtAFE  Vines  and  Citttinos  of  theleading 
sorts;  100.(X)0  Blackberry  and  Uaspberry  Plants  of  the 
most  popular  kiuds,  warranted  true  to  name;  Mulberry 
Trees,  fur  feeding  Silk-worms,  in  (juantitiesto  suit.  All 
ofl'ered  at  low  prices.  Orders  left  with  A.  U.  CUM- 
MlXCiS  &  CO..  ;)0  .1  St.,  or  sent  by  mail  to  the  proprie- 
tor, will  be  prouiptly  tilled.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant! 
Fall  planting  will  add  a  year's  growth  to  trees  or  vines. 
4vl  £.  F.  AIKEN,  Proprietor. 


Farmers.    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

Ti^KE    NOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large  two   yeir  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

WM.  »f .  HAXNIE, 
Ivl  3mr  iiacrani«i>la. 

18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North  of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
Bi;as<>n!  Fine  Japanese  Tea  Plant  ;Eucolyptus,  or 
.\ustralian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
collection.    A  large  assortmeut  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— also — 

0UEEANT3  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

ROSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.   Address,  A.  D.  PKYAL, 
3vl-2iuttr  Uaklaud. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY      I>i:  POT, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES   OF   NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Tries  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  everj'  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  .Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKLAND, 

Corner  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  Ix'autiful 

trees,  shrubs,  plants  etc.,  to  be  f<iund  in 

California,    suitable  for  general  culture. 

Evergreen  Trees,  best  standard  sorts  and 

.V,    fancy  varieties;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 

i^X  Shrubery;  Golden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 

*'     double  (lowering  Geraniums. 

^        Elegant  Fuschias. 

splendid  assortment  of  Roses,  and  many 
most  di-siniVile   Green  House  and  out-of- 
door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
PS'OrdcrB  carefully  filled  and  forwarded. 

The  entire  stock  for  sale,  including  hous- 
es and  business  in  a  good  locality  at  a  bur- 
gain.    Address,  F.  A.  IIERING,  Nurseryman, 
lvl-2minr  Oakland. 


FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


.£«.'- ,-■>  - 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Hcrbacious  Plants. 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies. 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th  street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1S4.j  nv  Wii.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALEKS    IN 

"Garden,  Grass  &  Pield  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

^?"Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 

Addrcs:  8  L.  O.  PRATT  &  CO., 

3vl-3mr  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

(*C\  C\C\(\  '^"°'''  °''  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
OU)  vUl/  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  oil  necessarj'  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  i  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  -411  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
Cisco,  or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl.3mr  Uaywud'H,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


'  L  SEED  WAREHOUSE  1^ 

,     IMPORTERS  fc  DEALERS     c 


:eds. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

—  .\LSO  — 

the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple  and   effective  mower  in   use. 

x'Ricjs-  -©as. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOYEY  k  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek   2    miles   south   of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery*  now  contains  as  hue  an  assortment 


FRUIT  TREES,    ORXAMEXTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  XVT  TREES,  SHRl'BS  AXD  PLAXTS, 
AMERICAX,  EVROPEAXAND  AUSTRAL- 
IA X  EVERGREENS,  AXD 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viziwehave 
no  old  scrubby  stock  iu  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 

BEVT   VARIRTIES; 

Proper  iTralnlngr,  mid    'VlffornnN  Groivth! 

We  invite  Nvksebtjiek,   Dealees  a.sd  Planteus,  to 
examiue  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and   splendid  collection    of 

IVTJT  tr,e:es?i, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
21X11)  Chestnuts.  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  .'ifWO  Pecan  Nut.  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  aiul  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Blatk  Walnut,  1,  2and3  jears  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  l,and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SITLVKSTER  XEWH.VLr, 

Proprietor  L,o«  Oaton  XnrKery,  ^jan  tJose. 

iTl-linSm 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8ACKAMEXTO,    t'.V  I,IFOK.\I  A. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AXD  GARDEX. 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quantics.    We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  vabiablo  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  .Also  .30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Ked  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Ked  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Kumadell  Xornay  Outs 

fili  per  Buakel. 

Early  Rose  and  oiher  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  kc 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all  Seeds   carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipptd  as  directed.    Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 

W.  E.  STRONG, 

lvl-3inr  Sacramento  CaL 


OPIUM  POPPY, 

White  and  Purple. 

Mt>HI 

Just  received  and  for  sale  by 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


"Wp   aro  pre- 
pared   to    lur-    y'-^V 
ninh  aOKNKRAi,  /^-^' 

ASSf^tTMKNT    of    ^T^ 

Fruit  and  Shade    /.j!f  y 

Trifb  al  as  iow  *•  >  ^^ 
rates  as  they 
can  be  Hold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  iu  Cal- 
if urn  i  a. 

Oners  Rolic- 
jted  from  all 
jars  Bend  for  cataloj^ue  and  price  list 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  Sau  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific Statcrt.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
pa<',ked  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
li'ade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther      particu- 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  K,  E  E  »«!, 

Orapc  "Vines  and  Outtings. 

WE  OFFEK  A  LAIiOE  LOT  OF  HIE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

■fPS"-,  The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
<^3jm»  tree  to  Ik.  had  f<jr  shade  or  Ornament, 
Jki^lflS^  and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
-..^I-^  They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  otlier  trees  will  grow,  aiul  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  aa  wll  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  usid  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  Cnlifomia,  or 
Jlission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
KiOO  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

87' All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash."'Sa 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITII, 

lTl-lin3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


C.      L.    ItELLOGO. 

TIIItEE  DOLLARS  PEK  POt?ND. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  437  Sansome  Kt.,  Snn   Franclaco. 

ivi; 


GEO.  F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
No  317   Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

9   Ann  fAliTOXS    .JAPANESE    ANNUALS,    SILK 
.ijVulF      WolOf  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For'Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSET, 

l-3mr      41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


vv  ^v  g;  o  :>j. 

THE  BEST  FARM  W.^GON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

TH£  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAdON; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  A.  <i  t>  IV  H, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Ag-ents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
.5vl-3mr  217  t  i21i)  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  r'<)tton,  'U'tieat,  Corn,  Gmpcfi.  Oranges  ctr.  The 
"Abtl  KtraruB  Kanrlio,"  2()0  squaru  luilen  In  sccUouh, 
quarter  sectiouK,  etc.,  on  Goverunient  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side. 
frontiuK  on  the  ocean;  the  Itailroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  uusohl  portions  subdivided,  for 
Rale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTUAM.  4:j*2  Montgomery  st.,  San  Fraucieco,  or 
TIMO.  LVNCU,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    Ivl-Jmr 


i 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS   E.  FINLET,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Light  Brahmas,  tlie  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Bralimas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Coclilns,  Buff  Cochins,  'White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested   Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pig-eons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.- White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 
Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.luht  Brahma*  and  White  teghorll'g, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 
HOUDON  COCKS. 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantan.3, 

White  Leghorn!?, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

;fe    WII.LAKl), 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21-:ini-laniins  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


XILHOI^S 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

522  Montg-omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  In  improved  and  imimprovod  Farme,    Grazing 
aud  Timber  lamls.     Particular  attention   given   to   pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteada   for   purohafiex'S. 
claima  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  xmrt  of  tlie  State. 
lvl-3mr 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has   taken   the   premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  llocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

B®»TFarranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Three 

to  Five  Minutes.-"^& 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. ; 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

Porsaleby  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lyl-6mr  Corner  Battery  and  Washiugion  sts. 

Homoeopathic. 

TEEATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  50 

Piles  "     "         "  150 

Nem'algia       ' 1  50 

Fever  and  Ague  "         " 1  50 

Croup  with  "        " 1  50 

Kheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrha-a  "       "    ** 2  (0 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homctpiithic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
tlress  on  recteipt  of  above  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

BOERICKE  &  TAFEL, 
Homcepathic  Pharmacy, 
4vl-lmr  234  Sutter  st,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Willamette  Farmer, 

Stalcni,  Oregon. 

The  only  Aurlculturnl  Paper  published    lu 
Orej^'on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscriiition: — One  year,  $2.50;  six  monthsi 
$l.5U.     Address 
8v2l-tf  A.    I..    STIRr.SOSr.  PubllKhrr. 

YOasEMi'rii:    n:ous!»E, 

STOCKTON,  CAL, 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LAIUIKST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-4vl-3mr 

WM.   M.   LYON.  CHAS.    C.    BARNES 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  k  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta 
bles.  Butter,    Eggs,   Green  aud   Dried   Fruits,   Cheese 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  No.  21J  Street  Sacramento. 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


The  only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1 87 1.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year, 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 :  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  ao 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


J 


PUBLISHED     BY 

OHN  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes.— Six  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  #3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 


THE  und  -rslgned  hav 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa 
tentees.  WIKTS  &  SWIFT 
of  Hudson.  Michigan 
their  right  to  this  mill. 
Patented  .June  22d,  ISG'J, 
for  Califoruia,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utsh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 
Farm  IRS.  Millers  and 
Grain  Dkalers  to  one  of 
THE  GKEATEbT  IM- 
Plf^VEMENTS  OF  THE 
AGE  for  i-leaningand  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  hrst-class 
Fannino  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  lui.^  i  1 
ever  been  invented  for  V 
the  separation  of  gi-aiu. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  difl'er- 
ent  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical manu'^r, placing  them 
in  theirdifi'erent  compart- 
ments in  the  mi  II  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mustard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  superu  1 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  1  ht  .1 


I   1 


f     t  1    in  1    I   1  ^1  I  I   Wheat,  and  all  the 

lipo^-itiil  ill   aiinth.  I   (  MiiiiMitiii' lit      By   the  use  of  this 

Mdl  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possessail  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  September '21,  22,  and  23,  18(19,  and 
bore  away  thepalm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDieky  Mill  of  llacine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.5  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished,  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  Town,  Couuty,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.    For  farther  particulars  apply  to 

llv21.3m  K.  STOA'E.  488  Buttery  street,  San  FrancUco. 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Keceived  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


I..iiflitnesa,    CIeanIIiie««, 

Elasticity  and  Durability, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  uphol.stery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

t:OOT.,F.Y    «fe    GKKEV,    Proprletom. 


1HE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is   from   the 

OALIFOENIA  TYPE    POUNDKY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    L.  FATJLKNEB,    Agent. 

Ivl3-minr 


To  Amateur  Printers: 

We  have  for  sale  in 
the  Press  office,  one  of 
Lowe's  cheap  hand 
Presses,  which  we  will 
sell  for  $25,  one  half 
cash  down,  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in 
30  dajs.  or  tin- 111  :-^  returned  in  good  order.  A  handy 
article  for  a  country  office,  which  has  no  small  job 
jress. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

OUARTO-MEDIUM  SIX  TEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  13  A  rnisT  class 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

A3    WELL  AS  THE 

Organ  of  the  Ma«<>nlc  Fraternity  on  the 
l^aciflc    Coa«t. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.-.  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Ltidge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  tiy  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  ■.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  lYeemason- 
ry  in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted;  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  bo  the  oflicial  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ADVEKTI8EK8. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific;  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Raten  of  AiivertlKlnit. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Mouth 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     6.00 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

OueColumn,  "     20.00 

Oiiice,  008  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 


No.  414  Clay  Street, 


Below  Sansome, 


San   Francisco. 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO, 


PR0PRIET0B3. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


FI^IIXTIIVO, 


Business  Men,   Corportions, 


Brancli.e.s    of   Industry, 


EXECIJTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 


AT     REASONABLE      PRICES, 


Music  Printing 


Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 


WKET  IlOMK.  f^^^  ^^•i 


'mid       jilc.is  urcs    and         pal    -   a  •  ces, 


"  Live      and     Let    Live,' 


Is  a  good  old  adage,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  do  work  at  "  less  than  cost,"  as 
some  people  advertise  to  do;  but  we  do  claim  to  do  all 
kinds  of  printing  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  done  on  this 
Coast— and  we  believe  as  cheap  as  it  is  done  in  Chicago. 
Customers,  in  the  country  or  city,  are  invited  to  call  in 
person  at  our  ofhce,  or  send  tiuir  orders  by  mail  or  ex- 
press, and  they  will  be  fairly  ilealt  with. 

8PAUL1»I\0  *  HARTO. 
Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco. 
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What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sbcot.—^"  ■'"»'  '"''. 

The  first  No.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 
....With  its   publishers   there   is  no  such  word  as  tail.- 

Mi,  UrMlrnffer. 

We  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  with  .the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  ti.-iSfnnrn  JM 
It  is  a  work  which  no  farmer  should  be  without.- 

Uniun. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  and  contents. 
CoiiUins  a  large  amount  and  Kreat  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.— l-VI^J^*- 
Ion  Daily  I  ml. 

A  large  IB-page  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  tho;Mid- 
dle  and  Xorthem  States.— [£n.-i«<i(.-<'«m"'". 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper. 
"Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
—{Encinal, 

They  can,  if  they  will,  niakeit  a  creditable  work.  IWewill 
that.l    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type— and  a  first-class  agricultural 
ournal..  .Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obUin.— I  VaUrJn  Uemrdfr. 

Wo  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paiwr  by  Dewey  i 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press.— (^ri'wirt  Minrr. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  countr>-.—l /'''«'!"■*■''<'''■•""»". 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— IHci  Uliif  Indrponlenl. 

P.MiKic  RCR.4L  PnEss,  published  by  A.  T.JJewey,  W.  B. 
Kwer,  O.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  The  imper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  longineeded. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— [T'l/droiunn. 

Wo  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  toils  interests, deter- 
mined to  confine  the  .Srienli/ic /»!•«»  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Parijir  Rum)  I'rt-^. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.. subscribe. —1  ViilUjn  fhronirlr. 

Dewey  i  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  for  [the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [Kmnf/rl,  .s.  F. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
tiive,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.-li'olo 
Mail. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
claas  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchasteness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press'"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "Rural 
Press"- the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— ("Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  ac<iuire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric    llural  population. 

I'ulikc  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  to  horse-racmg,  prize-fighting,  yachting,  etc., 
but  will  "be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Democrat,  Dow- 
nieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Press,  "  the  name 
of  Dewey  &  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— 1  Alpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— IChristian  Advocate,  S.  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  •  •  *  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.- IHelena,  (M. 
T.)  Goz. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  iieople  of  this 
State.— 1  Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  enually  divided 
between  mining  and  farming. 

Not  a  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
omething  of  value  pL-rtaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted  paper,  specially  devtited  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
wo  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press"  will  fulfill  all  these 
cunditiuus.—!  Inyo  Independent.  « 

From  a  CoBREsroNDENT.— I  have  seen  your  "Pacific  Ru- 
al,"  and  I  never  lire  uf  looking  at  and  studying  its  "head 
ami  front."    It  is  a  uiLinti  picture,  and  will  induce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  1,  also,  w.  u.  M. 


SrrcEss  in  Business. — SuccesB  in  the  bnsineefi  world 
iiRuully  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Yuung  men!  If  you  wimld  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  biisiues.4  ediicatiuu. 
This  (jiiestion  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Uo  to  Hkild's  Bu.si- 
NE8S  Cor,LE(iK,  lofat  d  in  the  new  Ct)llege  Building,  '.;4, 
Post  Street.  San  Francisi-0.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Hankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Uook-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"Inteniutiunal  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Strattou  chain.  Its  scholarships  arc  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  He.\ld'8  Colleoe  .JiirRNAL,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  K.  P.  Hkali>,  Presi- 
dent, buBiuess  College,  San   FrauciscO,  Cal.     lvl-3miinr 


[  ANNOn<"CEMENT.  ] 


Q\l\  f\Ece^o  BiQPk. 
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Towns---No.  I. 


SNELLING, 

Mkrced  Co0nty,  C.vl. 

(Written  for  the  Press  by  Mrs.  Fa\NCES  II.  McDougal.] 
(Copyrighted.) 

February  25tli,  .1870,  we  sliall  publish  an 
interesting  history  of  tlie  above  named 
town,  with  an  illustration  of  the  famous 
okl  Snelling  Hotel.  Extra  copies  will  be 
for  sule. 
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Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List  notifies  subscribers  when 
their  term  expires,  the  last  figures  on  the  label  signify- 
ing the  year.  We  wish  to  be  notified  at  once  if  any  er- 
rors occur  in  names  or  dates. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications sliould  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Our  General  Affeni  at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Ho.»G,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Sixth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 
Mr.  S.  H  .  Herrlnar. 

Our  valuable  agricultural   correspondent   during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  for  the 
Pacuic  Rcral  Press. 
EuHtern  Travelling  Asrent. 

Wm.  H.  MuRRAY.'our  active  and  valuable  agent  and  cor- 
respondent, is  now  on  his  way  East,  and  will   look  after 
the  interests  of  our  papers  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States. 
t..  r.    Mcfarty, 

Is  our  live  California  travelling  agent  and  corres- 
pondent. 
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State  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
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FICER8:  Geo.  P.  Loncks.  Prest.,  lacheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  U.  R.  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez:  S.  W  John- 
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Directors,  Pacheeo. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag.  Society.— Officers: 
President,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Carj-  Pee- 
bles,  Clias.  B.  Pidhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M,  Schalleuberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Agr.  Society.-  Offi- 
cEKs:  President,  E.  Dennian;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


^nNEY  &  Co 

San  Francisco. 

Scientific  Press 

U.  S.  <fe  Foreign 

Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Aoenct  presents 
many  aud  important  advautageg  a^  a  Home  Agency  over 
all  uthcrs  by  rcaKons  of  long  establiKlnnent.  ^reat  expe- 
riiiu'c.  thurough  system,  ami  iutiiiiatc  ac(iuaiutaii<-o 
with  the  tiubJLtts  of  iuventitms  in  our  own  community. 
All  worthy  inveutiouB  patented  tUruu-ih  our  Ayency  will 
have  the  benetit  of  an  illustration  or  a  description  in  the 
.Scientific  ritKBs.  We  transact  every  branch  of  Patent 
ousineBs,  and  obtain  PatentH  in  all  civiliztd  countries. 
The  large  majority  of  U.  S.  aud  Foreign  Patents  granted 
to  inventorB  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  obtained 
through  our  Agency.  We  can  give  the  bebt  and  most 
rdiahlf  advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  new  inventiouB. 
Advice  and  CiitcuLAHs  fuee.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as 
any  hrst-clasK  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while  oiu 
advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
ENtiiiAvaNO  ON  Wood,  of  every  kind,  for  illustrating 
machinery,  buildings,  trade  circulars,  labels,  plain  or  in 
oUirs,  designed  and  cut  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  by 
xperts  in  our  own  olfice.    Also,  engravmg  on  metalB. 


TR'VIs  A  Waoneb.41  First  St.-Mill  Stones.  Bolting  Clothe 
andeenerut  Mill  FurnishinK.  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  fron* 
ItitoUli  in.    Nune  superior  manf'd  fur  fanners  &  i-anchmen. 


New  Advertisements. 


A'o  qnnck\  inihlicatc  or  other  irntrepiitnlik  notices 
iriil  l>c  ameplvd.  AH  ttdvfrtisemeiiii  in  f/os /)(!/)«;■ 
appear  in  our  monthly  edition  ttiul  hovnd  vol- 
)(»ip.s-  ()/  the  Parijii;  Rnral  I're.is  for  lidilnmd 
Jtepnts,  Stcaiiibodls,  Hotels,  and  other  free  read- 
ing liooms. 


E.  J.   FRASEP,  M.  D-, 

Op(rati7e    Surgeon    and    Hcmotpathio    Physican, 
JJo.  108  Stockton  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOBTEBS   AND    DK^VLERS  IN 


IMPLEMENTS  ATSn  MACIIIXEN,  FUJXTA- 
BI<ESTEA..M  EXOIXES,  HAKItATARE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  De.ilers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1B70-1871, 

CONSISTUiO    OF 

Plows,  ITiirro\V)!t,  Culll vutors,   llofne  lloea, 
OaUK  l*lo\VHt-*<cc<l»iiiwerH,  lluekeye  Orain 
UrIIU,     Ulira  Cal.  Mowera,   Hay    (lit- 
(era,    .Seed     CleaiierM,    Orlat    MIIU. 
ilnrlL-y   MIIU,  Cider    Mllla,  Fan 
Mill*.  Urape  d-HnherN,  Moi«*. 
ers,   Iteaperii,   Headers,     Header     WayDiiH,     Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Uakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber   BeltinR,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.     Orders  by  mail  or  ExpresK  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
NoB' !),  II,  1.3,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nog,  17  k  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    CHEAPEST 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 
In  the  United  States. 


The  Journal  of  tlie  Farm, 

lO    Lnrare   Octiivo  Puk*^** 

HA NDSOMEL  V  IL  L  US  TKA  TED, 
i*ric«i   one    IJollsir   a.   Year. 

CLUBS  OF  20    --------    FIFTY  CENTS. 

ADVERTIHEKM 

.\re  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  uf  its  class  published  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Addrat  JOVRXAL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenne,  Philadelphia, 

21v21-tf  2ao  8  Water      Mutt,  ILictfO. 


Stolen  Land  "Warrant. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  undersigned  will  ap- 
ply to  th(^  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  as- the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  of  Military  Bounty  Land  Warrai^t, 
No. '.Ml. 7h:1,  f<«r  oi«' hundred  aud  twenty  acres  of  Land, 
issued  .\iiril  28,  l«.57,  to  Annie  Farnsworth.  widow  of 
•lames  Farnsworth,  private  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  1H12:  ami  which  Kiid  warrant  was  stolen  frtim  the  un- 
dersigneil,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  nineteenth 
day  (if  Novimber,  1W14;  and  all  jiersons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  jpurchasing  said  stol«-n  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  considered  void. 

T.  HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  21, 1871.        4vl-Uwr 


HOPE  VINEYARD,  NAPA. 

t\f\  f\t\(\  Cuttings  of  the  b.  st  varie- 
J,U-UUU  ties  of  Foreign  Grape  Vines 
(or  sale  by  the  undersigned,  3)4  miles 
west  of  Napa. 

B.  8.  THOMPSON. 

N.  B.  Orders  left  with  Brocas.  Perki.ns  &  Frank, 
511)  &  518  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  6vl-luir 


11 1  fclTC  priR  ^®  *'^'  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
Tllll  Id  run  postage  FREE,  our  4H  p,-iKe  Circular, 
containinE  112  Illustrated  Mechani-  HLH/CMTriRQ 
cal  Movement;  a  digest  ot  PATENT  IWVCN  I  UOO. 
LAWS:  information  how  to  obtain  pateut-i*.  and  about  the 
riKhta  and  privileses  of  inventors  and  patentees:  list  of 
Goverment  fees,  praeticalhintf*.  etc.,etc.  Address  DEWICV 
A,  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Aeenta,  Son  l-'rancisco. 


Calendar  for  1871. 
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[advebtibement.] 

Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands. — "W'e 
give,  on  page  76,  a  review  of  Swamp  Land 
Titles  and  Legislation,  liy  a  gentleman  who 
for  several  years  occupied  a  resj^onsible 
position  in  the  office  of  the  State  Surveyor 
General,  (who  is  also  ex-o(ficio  Register 
of  the  Stato  Land  office.)  It  covers  the 
whole  ground  and  ajjparcntly  exhausts  the 
subject,  though  want  of  space  precludes 
giving  the  whole  in  this  issue.  So  much 
has  been  written  by  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  that  the  public  has 
anj'thing  but  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
All  interested  in  such  matters  will  do  well 
to  give  this  article,  lengthy  though  it  is,  a 
careful  perusal. — Pacific  liiiral  Press,  Feb. 
4,  1871. 

Coi)ies  of  the  above  have  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  andare  for  sale  at  this  office. 
Price  2.5  cts.  postage  paid. 


TO  CLUBS. 

Send  in  your  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tainetl.  After  the  first  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  within 
any  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  l)e  composed  jiartly  of 
names  for  RrKAL,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
tific Peess.  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


r 


SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year H  00 

One  ctipy  six  luonths 2..'iO 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each f  3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Ciri'ulated  widely  amonK  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
must  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  lirst  clasH 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspontlence  is  respectfullj'  solicited  from 
everj-  worthy  sotirce. 

Local  CaJjvassehs  AVakted  for  every  to^-n, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

I'urties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furuisbed  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWEY  &  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents  and   Engravers,  No. 
4U  Clay  st..  Sun  Francisco..        Nov.  21,  1870. 

[Being  also  publishers  of  the  Rcikntific  Premi,  wp 
would  say  here  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  that 
paper  excejit  to  improve  it  In  its  present  character. 
Each  Jourmil  will  be  publisbcd  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other. — D,  &  Co.] 


CliPDAUIUP  DESIONIN»    AND    ENQRAVINO 
CnUllHVInU  on  wood  and   for  electrotype  cnt* 


ON  WOOD 


of  every  description,  done  by  supe- 
rior artists  at  the  office  of  the 
SCIENTUTC  PRESS.  Fine  Cuts 
made  for  Book  and  Newspaper 
Illustrations,  and  for  Fancy  IjibelB  for  printing  in 
various  colors:  Monograms,  S«al8,  tc,,  etc.  Promp 
execution  and  reasonable  prices. 

L>Jh:>vrj:Y   <*;   co.. 

No.  114  Clay  street.  8.  .F 


WiCKKNBUBO,  Abizona,  Jan.  14th,  1871. — Mestrz.  Drw- 
ey  it  Co.,  Gentt. — Enclosed  plejise  find  four  dollars  sub- 
scription money.  My  subscription  for  the  Scienti**iC 
Pkess,  will  expire  February  2"lli,  IK71 ,  but  as  I  do  not 
want  ray  paper  stopped,  I  remit  iuiulvance.  ThePREiw 
is  quitit  a  favorite  with  us  here,  as  we  are  miners,  aud 
iu  a  mineral  country.    Yours,  etc.,  T.  t. 
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History   of  our   Country 
Towns.---No.  I. 


SNELLING, 

Mekced  County,  Cal. 

[Written  for  the  Peess  by  Mrs.  Fb.vnces  H.  McDouqal.] 
The  historic  wealth  of  California  is,  as  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  a  hidden  treasiire.  The  hills, 
the  mountains,  the  ravines,  the  gulches,  the 
obliterated  tracks  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
tlioroughfares  of  populous  towns,  all  teem  with 
stories  of  exciting  and  thrilling  interest — tales 
of  heroic  achievements,  unwritten  records  of  si- 
lent suffering,  amid'  all  the  anguish  of  disap- 
pointment, despair  and  death,  when  human 
hearts  broke  and  gave  no  sign,  leaving  no  pen 
to  write  their   history,  no   tongue   to   tell  their 

SOITOWS. 

Could  the  lives  of  the  pioneers  be  faithfully 
written,  they  would,  even  in  their  naked  truth, 
rival  the  romances  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  and  eclipse  the  wildest  exaggerations  of 
eastern  fable.  But  the  miners  themselves,  are 
generally  unwilUng  to  recall  the  bitterness  of 
past  experience;  and  hence  their  unrecorded 
achievements  are  fast  fading  out  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

It  is  to  rescue  those  heroic  men  and  women 
from  oblivion,  and  give  them  their  true  place 
and  honor  on  the  pages  of  history,  that  these 
waifs  of  the  mountain  side,  through  highways 
and  byways,  will  be  gathered  together;  and  may 
they  continue  to  call  forth  the  latent  memories 
of  individual  experience,  until  all  our  sectional 
histories  shall  have  been  faithfully  collected, 
and  worthily  written. 

PlONEEBS   OP   SnELLING. 

In  the  year  1849  a  few  Sonorians  and  Ameri- 
cans commenced  river  mining,  above  and  below 
the  falls  of  the  Merced .  Among  the  Americans 
were  L.  P.  Wilson,  Major  Harvey,  Judge  Bell, 
P.  Ford,  H.  McDonald,  Evans  and  Wade,  (who 
built  the  first  feri-y),  and  some  others,  whose 
names  are  forgotten.  Samuel  J.  Scott,  John 
M.  Montgomery  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Lewis  were  the 
first  actual  settlers.  They  built  the  first  camp 
in  1849 ;  and  in  1850  they  put  up  a  frame  house, 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  which  was  occupied 
by  Dr.  Lewis  as  an  inn.  In  1852  this  property 
was  sold  to  William  Snelling.  During  the  next 
year  Mr.  Snelling  built  a  large  two  story  house, 
with  porticos  and  verandahs,  above  and  belc  ,v, 
which  was  opened  as  a  hotel.  The  place  was 
thence  known  as  Snelling's  Ranch;  and  from 
this  point  the  town  of  SnelUng  took  its  rise  and 
its  name. 

A  Deadly  Conflict. 

In  the  year  1858  an  event  occurred,  which 
threw  the  infant  settlement  into  a  terrific  ex- 
citement; and  to  this  day  it  is  remembered  as 
one  of  those  appalling  scenes,  which  our  early 
pioneers  were  too  often  called  on  to  encounter. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  as  a  party  of  men  in  the 
bar-room  of  Mr.  Snelling's  hotel  were  engaged  in 
a  game  of  crack-loo,  the  first  scene  of  a  fearful 
tragedy  was  enacted.  One  by  one  they  tossed 
up  a  half  dollar  and  the  man  whose  throw  fell 
farthest  from  a  crack  in  the  floor,  was  to  pay 
for  the  Uquor.  A  dispute  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive distances  ensued,  when  Bill  Edwards,  a 
very  desperate  man,  drew  his  pistol  on  William 
Snelling,  Jr.  and  killed  him  instantly. 

The  murderer  escaped;  but  by  his  own  evil 
deeds  was  soon  brought  to  justice,  rie  killed  a 
man  for  his  money;  and  a  Mexican  woman  who 
saw  the  act  informed  against  him,  when  he  was 
taken  and  hung  without  judge  or  jury. 

Bad  as  his  character  and  his  cause  were,  he 
left  behind  some  friends.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  were  Stevens,  Barclay  and  Wilcox, 
while  the  Snelling  party  was  marshalled  by 
Charles  Bludworth,  then  sheriff  of  the  county, 
Benjamin  White  and  Dr.  Goodwin.  Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Snelling  the  two  parties  met 
opposite  the  Court  House,  when  the  subject  of 
contention  was  brought  up,  and  a  sharp  quarrel 
arose  among  them,  when  the  fight  and  the  firing 
became  general  and  a  universal  panic  ensued. 


The  horrible  truth  was  soon  known  and  made 
public.  Three  men  were  killed — Stevens,  Dr. 
Goodwin  and  Barclay.  Immediately  after, 
Wilcox,  the  only  man  left  on  Edwards'  side, 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  away,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  Charles  Bludworth  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  White,  feeling 
that  they  had  the  right  on  their  side,  boldly 
stood  their  ground.  The  grand  jury  of  this 
county  found  a  bill  against  them.  T'hey  were 
indicted,  tried  and  honorably  acquitted. 

The  Fikst  Flood. 
This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1851.  Dr. 
Fitzhugh,  since  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Snelling,  was  then  living  at  Maripo- 
sa Creek,  near  what  is  now  known  as  Plains- 
burg;  his  Vieing  the  only  family  for  many  miles 
around.  From  the  20th  of  December  till  the 
last  of  the  month  the  waters  spread  over  an 
area  of  at  least  thirty  miles,  making  the  whole 
country  impassable  for  man  or  beast.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  flood,  the  Dr.,  who  had 
been  out  hunting  stock,  caught  a  view  of  his 
premises  from  a  high  hill  20  miles  off.  Per- 
ceiving the  extreme  peril  of  his  family,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse;  and  dashing  through  the  fast 
risign  flood,  arrived  home  'about  dark,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  at  finding  each  other  safe.     His 


and  after  exhausting  all  their  efforts,  wet  from 
head  to  foot,  from  morning  till  night,  they  sat 
down  in  the  palsying  calm  of  perfect  helijless- 
uess,  to  await  their  fate. 

In  all  directions,  over  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  were 
seen  struggling  with  the  waves,  or  seeking  a 
momentary  refuge  on  floating  fragments.  The 
rise  had  been  gradual,  until  the  dam  of  the  Ben- 
ton Quartz  Mills,  on  the  Merced  river,  thirty 
miles  above,  suddenly  gave  way.  This  was  a 
heavy  structure  of  solid  masonry ;  and  when  it 
broke,  mountains  of  water  rolled  down  the  val- 
ley, with  a  thundering  sound,  overwhelming  ev- 
erything with  their  heaving  and  heaping  floods. 

From  the  great  breadth  of  the  area  covered, 
and  the  immense  volume  of  water  thus  sudden- 
ly poured  in,  it  had  all  the  characters  of  a 
stormy  and  turbulent  sea.  In  the  maddening 
fui'y  of  opposing  currents  large. logs  and  heavy 
timbers  were  dashed  against  each  other  or 
thrown  up  on  their  beam  ends  or  tossed  like 
straws  amid  the  whirling  eddies,  while  the 
white  capped  waves  came  roaring  and  surging 
on,  with  every  sweep  reaching  still  further  in- 
land. It  was  indeed  an  appalling  scene.  The 
strongest  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  terror 
and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled. 

The  Snelling  Hotel  standing  some  three  or 


THE    SNELLING  HOTEL*  AND    THE  "BRAVE  OLD  OAK"— DESTROYED  BY  FLOOD. 


house,  which  occupied  a  strip  of  higher  land 
about  60  feet  %vide,  now  stood  with  one  end 
dipping  in  the  water,  while  the  other  was  ele- 
vated only  about  six  inches  above  it.  The 
house,  however,  maintained  its  ground,  through- 
out the  whole  siege  of  two  long  weeks,  during 
which  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  unground 
barley  bread,  garnished  by  a  squirrel,  or  a  hawk, 
whenever  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  one. 
But  the  town  of  Snelling,  being  then  yet  in 
embryo,  sustained  no  further  damage,  than  the 
extensive  caving  of  its  banks  and  loss  of  land. 
The  great  event  in  its  history  was 
The  Second  Flood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Merced 
river  has  its  source  five  or  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  town  of 
Snelling,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  is  but  a  few 
himdred  feet  above  the  common  sea  level. 
This  great  fall,  in  so  short  a  distance,  must 
give  an  immense  impetus  to  any  sudden  rise,  or 
liberation  of  its  floods.  The  early  and  contin- 
ued fall  of  rain  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1861-2,  with  its  dreadful  results,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  citizens  of  the  Merced,  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 

At  this  period  the  river  had  begun  to  be 
studded  with  tin  gfarms,  where  large  fields  of 
grain,  orchards  and  vineyards  were  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  farmers  were  extensively  engaged 
in  stock  raising ;  and  on  the  first  alarming  rise 
of  the  water,  there  was  a  general  effort  made  to 
save  the  animals  that  had  been  feeding  on  the 
intervale;  and  many  parties  were  seen  driving 
their  cattle  and  other  creatures  to  higher  land. 
But  the  valleys  were  rapidly  flooded  with  water; 


four  hundred  yards  from  the  I'iver  was  the  first 
to  quail  under  the  mighty  shock.  There  had 
been  misgivings  in  regard  to  its  safety  for  sev- 
eral days  and  a  number  of  the  boarders  had 
left  on  that  account.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
1862,  their  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  The 
evening  previous  there  had  been  considerable 
excitement;  and  Mr.  Hall,  the  landlord,  was  a 
good  deal  alarmed;  but  Mr.  McKean  Buchanan, 
the  celebrated  actor,  who,  vnth.  his  troripe  and 
family  were  at  the  house,  said  he  knew  all  about 
floods,  and  felt  sure  that  in  the  present  case 
there  was  no  danger.  This  tended  to  calm  the 
excitement;  Taut  in  the  morning,  on  ptitting 
down  a  pole  just  outside  of  the  porch,  Mr.  Hall 
discovered  that  the  ground  under  the  house 
was  caving  in. 

At  this  time  the  ladies  were  all  up  stairs  and 
on  being  called  down  took  refuge  in  the  danc- 
ing hall.  A  rope  was  passed  through  its  win- 
dows, and  made  fast  to  the  great  oak  near  by. 
But  this  was  soon  segn  to  be  an  ineffectual 
measure,  for  the  floor  was  rising  and  their  stout 
hearted  old  anchorage  itself  began  to  quake  and 
quail.  The  hall  swung  round  with  a  tremen- 
dous lurch,  and  strained  on  the  rope.  They  then 
saw  that  the  old  and  the  new  parts  of  the  build- 
ing were  separating,  when  there  was  a  general 
rush  among  the  ladies  for  the  small  or  old  jiart, 
which  seemed  to  be  firmer;  and  the  last  who 
went  over  had  to  jump  more  than  a  yard  across 
the  widening  gap. 

They  then  thought  they  had  found  a  jjlace  of 

*  This  drawing  is  from  a  photograph  view  taken  be- 
fore the  flood.  ItR  Btructurc  if  i»  fair  representative  of 
the  roadside  hotels  in  the  interior  districts. 


safety,  but  soon  perceived  that  that  was  moving 
too,  and  their  next  refuge  was  in  the  oak. 
Planks  were  laid  from  the  dining  hall  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  and  the  ladies,  five  in  number, 
one  of  them,  the  landlady,  with  two  li.tle  child- 
ren and  a  babe  in  the  arms,  all  reached  the  tree 
in  safety.  And  for  the  rescue  of  these  thirty- 
two  persons,  there  were  no  means  at  hand  but 
a  light  little  pleasiu-e  boat,  which  Mr.  Blud- 
worth had  built  for  his  young  wife,  a  delicate 
and  fragile  thing,  fit  only  for 

"Sauny  smiles  and  summer  skies." 
The  very  sight  of  it,  dashing  amid  the  angry 
waves,  called  forth  a  ciy  of  horror;  but  under 
the  skillful  management  of  Harden  Perkins,  • 
they  were  all  brought  off,  one  at  a  time,  the 
transit  occupjdug  more  than  five  lionrs  of  the 
most  agonizing  anxiety  and  fear.  The  brave 
and  generous  Perkins  never  recovered  from  his 
almost  superhuman  eflbrts.  He  took  the  con- 
sumption and  died  within  the  year. 

The  next  morning  the  hotel  went  off,  leaving 
only  its  ground  floors  behind  and  they  soon  fol- 
lowed. About  half  a  mile  down,  the  house 
went  to  pieces  and  all  its  treasures  were  scat- 
tered to  the  waves.  The  next  night  the  people 
stood  on  the  shore,  watching  by  moonlight  the 
parting  struggles  of  the  stern  old  tree.  After 
having  broadened  its  arms,  and  bound  its  roots 
by  the  buftettings  of  unknown  centuries,  it 
could  not  get  away  from  its  hold,  without  some 
force,  powerful  as  the  upheaval  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  trembled,  as  if  touched  by  an  ague, 
it  shook,  it  tottered,  and  then,  with  one  terrible 
sweep,  it  fell  prone ;  and  the  pride  of  a  thousand 
years  was  borne  away  to  perish — but  not  to  be 
forgotten;  for  that  brave  old  oak  shall  be  re- 
membered and  venerated  by  generations  yet 
unborn. 

On  the  same  day  the  house  of  Dr.  Fitzhugh, 
Judge  of  the  Ct)unty  Court,  was  found  to  be 
moving,  and  was  only  saved  by  being  taken  to 
pieces;  while  his  family  had  to  make  their  way 
into  town  through  the  mud  and  water  for  near- 
ly a  mile.  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  at  this  time  in 
very  dehcate  health,  and  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
Their  beautiful  grounds,  with  all  their  con- 
veniences and  adornments,  were  laid  waste. 
A  Perilous  Position, 
During  the  hight  of  the  flood,  L.  P.  Wilson, 
then  li\iug  at  the  Falls,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Muggier,  went  with  a  skitt'  to  rescue  the  family 
of  Mr.  Yizer  and  when  in  the  current  the  boat 
struck  a  tree  then  standing  in  the  water.  Mr. 
Wilson  caught  a  limb  of  the  tree,  when  the  boat 
drifted  round  and  left  him  clinging  to  the  tree, 
where  he  remained  through  the  night.  What 
an  age  of  anxiety  and  suffering  must  have  been 
condensed  in  that  terrible  and  fearful  experi- 
rience.  Twenty-two  hours  elapsed  before  he 
was  taken  off.  He  was  finally  rescued  by  Frank 
Hood  and  Dutch  Charley,  after  a  hard  fight 
with  the  current  for  more  than  six  hours. 
Spontaneous  Commonism. 

After  this  catastrophe  everything  was  held  in 
common;  for  as  all  egress  was  forbidden  by  the 
floods,  there  was,  for  more  than  six  weeks,  a 
great  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  well  as  clothing 
and  beds.  The  old  school  house  was  made,  in 
part  to  do  the  duty  of  a  hotel.  The  most  gen- 
erous spirit  prevailed  among  the  more  fortu- 
nate ones  and  whatever  they  had  was  shared 
with  the  sufferers.  If  any  one  saw  what  he 
wanted,  he  took  ii  without  molestation.  Noth- 
ing was  sold. 

The  Geeat  Fiee. 

But  the  measure  of  affliction  was  not  yet  full. 
Scarcely  had  the  people  begun  to  recover  from 
the  panic  caused  by  the  flood,  when  another 
shock  came,  which  threatened  the  complete  an- 
nihilation of  poor,  unhappy  Snelling.  On  the 
r2th  of  September,  1862,  a  destructive  fire  broke 
out  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Only  three 
houses  were  left  where  shelter  could  be  pro- 
cured; and  these  were  only  saved  by  keeping 
wet  blankets  on  a  neighboring  store,  with  the 
prompt  exertions  of  the  men,  aided  by  one  lady, 
who,  though  then  in  delicate  health,  carried 
twenty-two  pails  of  water  quite  a  distance;  and 
thus  the  fire  was  at  length  subdued  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  town  preserved. 

But  the  irrepressible  energies  of  the  Yankee 
Nation  were  neither  to  be  quenched  with  water 
nor  consumed  by  fire.  The  town  was  soon  re- 
built and  began  "to  increase  with  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth.  At  i)resent  it  contains  about 
eighty  families  and  300  inhabitants,  of  whom 
125  are  Chinese.  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
population  has  nearly  doubled;  and  still,  from 
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day  to  day,  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer 
through  nil  our  streets,  gives  a  pleasant  promise 
of  future  increase. 

Industrial  Opekatioxs. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Merced,  with  its 
rich  alluvial  soil  naturally  indicates  the  leading 
business  of  the  people — that  of  agriculture. 
The  whole  valley,  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
leiigth,  by  about  one  mile  in  width,  is  occupied 
by  tine  farms,  but  is  not  yet  cultivated  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  producing  power.  Wheat, 
hay,  wool,  butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  sta- 
ples; wliile  all  the  edible  roots  and  fruits  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  and  i)erfectiou. 
A  very  important  branch  of  industry  is  general 
stock  raising.  The  numerous  gi-oves  of  oak 
furnish  food  to  large  herds  of  swine,  and  the 
fine  pastoral  region  west  of  the  San  Joaqiiin, 
"invites  to  sheep  husbandry."  The  culture  of 
the  honey  bee  begins  to  receive  some  attention, 
and  experipients  are  being  made  in  the  product 
of  cotton,  which,  in  these .  rich  bottom  lands, 
with  so  genial  a  climate,  ought  to  thrive  abun- 
dantly. 

By  the  statistical  report  of  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral, we  find  that  the  county  of  Merced  contains 
90,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  from  which  was 
produced  in  18G;),  4.50,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
216,000  bushels  of  barley,  65,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  2,0fS0  bushels  of  beans,  8,250  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  2,800  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
10,000  bu.shels  of  onions,  10,315  tons  of  hay, 
11,500  pounds  of  butter,  1,800  pounds  of  cheese, 
631,713  pounds  of  wool  and  30,300  pounds  of 
honey.  There  were  at  the  same  time  3,513 
horses,  43,290  neat  cattle,  122,083  sheep,  11,296 
hogs  and  1,142  bee  hives;  and  the  assessed  value 
of  property  was  $1,106,806.  It  is  proper  to 
mention  here  that  this  county  has  discharged 
all  her  indebtedness  and  has  now  more  money 
in  her  treasury  than  any  of  the  neighboring 
counties.  And  this  alone  is  a  strong  testimony 
4oT  the  business  ability  and  integrity  of  her 
citizens. 

JiANtirACTUKES. 

At  the  Merced  Falls,  six  miles  above  the 
town,  a  woolen  factory  was  established  in  1868, 
by  a  joint  stock  companj',  with  a  cajiital  of 
$100,000.  There  are  twenty-four  looms,  with 
corresponding  machinery  sufficient  to  produce 
800  yards  of  cloth  a  day.  The  wool  is  taken  in 
the  rough  and  all  the  jirocesses  of  j>ieking, 
washing,  dying,  carding,  spinning  and  weaving 
are  carried  on,  the  work  employing  about  forty 
persons.  Blankets,  flannels,  water-proof  and 
broadcloths,  all  of  a  superior  quality,  are  among 
the  products.  All  the  machinery  and  every- 
thing is  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  the  staple 
employed  is  genuine  wool,  and  not  ground  rags 
as  in  some  places. 

Mr.  Wm.  Nelson  established  his  flouring 
mill  in  1854  which  employs  three  persons  and 
turns  out  5,000  barrels  of  flour  yearly.  Mr. 
Murray's  gri.st  mill,  which  occupies  a  fine  large 
building  some  distance  below,  was  built  in  1861 ; 
and  judging  from  the  capacity  of  the  place,  it 
should  produce  at  least  as  much  as  its  neighbor. 
The  Snelling  people  may  well  bi*  proud  of  these 
substantial  and  useful  works. 

Mechanics  and  Merchandise. 
Besides  a  full  supply  of  ordinary  mechanics, 
there  are  in  Snelling  a  saddler's,  a  jeweller's 
and  a  tin  shop,  and  a  spirit  of  activity  and  in- 
dustry prevails  through  the  whole  place.  There 
are  four  stores  for  general  merchandise  and  one 
drug  store,  a  bank  and  a  printing  office,  where 
a  weekly  paper  is  published.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  AnjH.i  is  conducted  with  ability  far  above 
that  of  ordinary  country  papers,  its  columns 
being  enriched  by  prodiictions  from  the  facile 
pen  of  Mrs.  Steele,  the  gifted  wife  of  the  editor. 
Public  Buildings. 
The  Court  House,  a  handsome  and  substan- 
tial building,  with  a  strong  stone  basement, 
was  erected  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  over  $8,000. 
The  Odd  Fellows  Hall  is  also  a  fine  brick  build- 
ing, and  was  completed  during  the  last  year  and 
just  now  the  finishing  touches  are  being  given 
to  the  Methodist  Church,  a  small,  but  very  neat 
brick  building  that  will  cost  3,400.  The  school 
house  is  really  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the 
place.  It  was  built  in  1867  and  cost  $6,000. 
It  stands  a  little  way  above  the  village  and  has 
two  large  and  lofty  rooms  for  primary  and 
grammar  classes,  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments. 

There  are  two  first  class  hotels,  Coulter's  and 
the  Gait  House.  The  latter,  kept  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  long 
standing  and  high  repute.  Coulter's  Hotel  is 
owned  by  Jlr.  Wilson  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments bears  testimony  to  the  large  and  liberat' 
policy  of  that  gentleman. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, whose  ranks  are  daily  increasing, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  bars  and  whis- 
key shops,  which  are  among  the  lingering  frag- 
ments of  the  old  barbarism.  There  are  in  the 
place  five  physicians,  and  lawyers  enough,  at 
least  to  keep  business  affairs  comfortably  awake. 
Educational  Interests. 
The  first  regular  public  school  was  taught  by 
Mr.  B.  Frank  Fowler,  and  commenced  July  8th, 
1861,  the  average  niimber  of  pupils,  during  the 
first  term  being  only  eleven.  In  the  course  of 
two  years  the  school,  still  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  increased  to  an  average  of  twenty-seven. 
From  very  low  beginnings,  numerical  and  men- 
tal, it  has  steadily  advanced  in  capacity,  intellir 
gence  and  numbers,  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  school  in  the  State,  the  pupils  now 
being  about  100,  employing  two  teachers;  Mr. 
Fowler  yet  retaining  the  place  of  princip(vl. 
The  present  Board  of  Trustees,  A.  B.  Ander- 
son, JP.  D.  Wiggington  and  J.  M.  Montgomery, 


deserve  especial  remembrance  for  their  bold  and 
liberal  policy  in  forwarding  the  erection  and 
establishment  of .  the  new  school  house,  and 
their  general  patronage  of  educational  interests. 

The  Dwellings. 
Of  this  jilace  are  generally  neat  and  comforta- 
ble; and  many  of  them  are  tasteful  and  elegant, 
with  highly  ornamented  gardens  and  grounds. 
The  palatial  residences  of  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Montgomery,  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
wo\ild  be  worthy  of  notice,  even  amid  city 
splendors.  The  former  occupies  a  command- 
ing position  on  a  beautiful  mound,  fringed  with 
eottonwoods,  and  girdled  with  oaks  of  a  most 
royal  bearing.  From  the  Observatory  one  oi 
the  loveliest  landscape  pictures  ever  yet  seen 
will  reward  the  climber.  The  valley  of  the 
Merced,  with  its  beautiful  bluff,  dotting  and 
dimpling,  but  nowhere  broken,  lies  revealed, 
the  whole  encircled  by  a  horizon  of  unrivaled 
beauty.  The  distant  foot  hills,  stretching  east- 
ward, mo\int  into  the  Sierras,  through  openings 
of  which  can  be  seen  lofty  peaks,  looking  Heav- 
enward, with  their  crowns  of  eternal  snow, 
standing  still,  white  and  solemn,  as  the  gates  of 
another  world. 


CULTIVATING  FOREST  TREES. 

A  recent  settler  in  Nebraska,  says  the 
morning  Call,  and  one  who  has  evidently 
learned  "to  labor  and  to  wait,"  is  planting 
100  acres  of  land  with  walnuts.  He  plants 
C50  trees  to  the  acre,  and  estimates  that 
each  tree  will  be  worth  §3  in  twenty  years 
— for  lumber,  railroad  ties,  fence  posts  and 
fuel.  This  would  give  him  nearly  §2,000 
an  acre,  or  §100  a  year  for  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  his  land;  while  the  expenses  would 
not  be  one-quarter  as  much  as  would  be 
required  for  wheat  or  any  other  annual 
crop. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  trees  to  the  acre 
would  islace  them  only  about  eight  feet 
ajaai-t — rather  close,  we  should  say,  for 
trees  twenty  years;  old  but  none  too  close 
for  the  first  five  or  eight  years;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  thoy  should  be  thinned  out  by 
the  removal  of  about  one-third,  leaving,  say 
■134  trees  to  the  acre,  as  the  standard 
growth. 

A  better  way,  however,  would  be  to  set 
out,  originally,  say  five  feet  apart.  The 
shade  produced  by  such  close  planting 
would  aid  in  the  early  growth,  by  keeping 
the  ground  more  moist;  and  when  the  trees 
began  to  interfere,  remove  every  other  one, 
leaving  the  standard  trees  ten  feet  apart, 
which  would  do  very  well  for  twenty  years. 
But  if  the  trees  are  to  remain  for  a  much 
longer  time,  as  for  producing  nuts,  or  ship 
or  other  heavy  timber,  anotlier  thinning 
out  of  every  other  tree  should  be  made  about 
that  time. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  every  thrifty  20- 
j'Car  old  hickory,  or  other  hard-wood  tree, 
standing  anyT»'here  in  this  state  convenient 
to  raUroad  or  water  transportation  in  the 
year  1891,  will  be  worth  over  the  sum  of 
S3,  above  named.  And  furthermore  we  do 
not  believe  that  farming  land  suitable  for 
timber  growth,  and  favorably  located  can 
possibly  be  put  to  a  more  profitable  use. 
If  50  quarter  sections  were  so  planted,  every 
year,  for  the  next  20  years,  the  price  of  such 
timber  would  not  be  reduced  below  the  sum 
named.  We  should  like  to  see  the  argu- 
ment that  would  disprove  this  statement,  if 
it  can  be  produced.  And  if  it  cannot  be 
disproved,  why  are  our  farmer  not  i)lant- 
ing  more  forest  trees  ? 


Steam  Plowing. — The  steam  wagon,  im- 
ported to  this  State  from  Scotland  by  Mr. 
Roberts  of  this  city,  and  whichos  now  at 
Stockton,  seems  to  have  imi)ressedthe  peo- 
ple of  that  place  as  favorably  as  it  did  those 
who  witnessed  its  oi^crations  here.  The 
Indqjendent  says  there  is  a  strong  probabil- 
ity that  a  thorough  trial  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  machine  will  soon  be  made,  as  par- 
ties are  now  negotiating  with  the  owners  to 
set  it  to  work  intheupi)erSan  Joaquin  val- 
ley, breaking  up  ground  for  summer  fal- 
low. The  experiments  made  at  the  race 
track  the  other  day  proved  that  its  motive 
power  was  sufficient  to  haul  a  gang  plow 
through  a  stift'  soil,  and  should  the  owners 
of  the  machine  take  the  contract  for  plow- 
ing the  large  quantity  of  land  that  is  now 
ottered  them,  and  be  able  to  satisfactorily 
complete  the  work,  it  wlU  create  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  farming  in 
this  valley- 


NOTES   OF  TRAVEL    IN  MONTEREY 
COUNTY. 

Mr.    Carr    Abbot's    Dairy  Ranch. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Salinas  valley  is  the  large  dairy  farm  of 
Mr.  Carr  Abbot,  with  its  fine  dairy  appli- 
ances. The  dairy  itself  looks  like  a 
private  house  or  school  rather  than  a  farm 
building.  The  milk  room  is  about  70  feet 
by  28,  proportionately  high,  and  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  milk  pans  are 
placed  in  tiers  to  the  number  of  13  or  14; 
four  of  these  tiers  surrounding  one  post, 
which  turns  on  a  swivel.  The  dairy  is 
fitted  to  accommodate  the  milk  of  about 
tiOO  cows,  about  tliat  number  being  milked 
at  the  hight  of  the  season.  At  present 
they  only  milk  from  150  to  200,  and  make 
about  100  lbs.  of  butter  daily;  besides  this, 
a  certain  proportion  of  new  and  12  hour 
milk  is  fed  to  the  calves. 

The  milk  is  emptied  at  the  yard  into  a 
large  funnel  which  leads,  by  pipe,  into  the 
milk  room,  where  it  is  received  by  a  large 
straining  can,  suspended  inside  another 
filled  with  water.  After  being  skimmed, 
the  milk  is  poured  into  another  funnel 
which  runs  into  the  hog  pen,  situated  30  or 
40  yards  ilistant.  On  the  ground  flour  is  a 
liuge  box  (diurn,  turned  by  means  of  a 
small  steam  engine.  The  churn  is  capable 
of  working  about  50  gallons  of  cream.  The 
engine  is  also  arranged  to  turn  a  small  circu- 
lar saw,  grind-stones,  etc. ;  and  the  boiler 
furnishes  steam  for  heating  water  to  wash 
the  tins,  and  scald  the  hogs.  Everything 
is  conducted  in  first-class  style,  and  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  economy.  I  was  in- 
formed the  butter  sold  as  high  as  70  cents 
per  jiound  last  season.  This  is  exclusively 
a  butter  dairy;  but  there  is  another  large 
dairy  farm,  belonging  to  a  brother,  which 
will  turn  out  cheese  this  summer. 
General  Farming  Operations. 

Mr.  Carr  Abbot  is  now  plowing  a  good 
sized  field  of  river  bottom  land  for  beets, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain, 
a  large  crop  will  be  gathered.  Tlie  beet 
grows  well  on  certain  moist,  rich  (portions 
of  this  valley.  The  land  throughout  the 
valley  is  now  in  the  best  condition  for 
working  purposes,  but  will  require  a  good- 
ly amount  of  rain,  yet,  to  insure  a  crop. 
There  has  been  much  work  done  in  the 
valley  in  the  hope  of  a  good  season,  and  all 
are  now  anxiously  watching  for  rain.  May 
they  receive  it !  It  will  go  hard  with  many 
if  they  don't;  for  two  years  ago  the  grain 
rusted  all  over  the  valley,  and  last  year  the 
prevailing  drouth  prevented  anything  like 
a  fair  crop.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  Salinas 
valleyis  held  by  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Spring, 
and  Abbot.  There  are  only  a  few  farming 
freeholders. 

Salinas  City, 
is  a  new  township;  containg  from  700  to 
800  souls;  they  have  a  school,  with  teacher 
and  assistant,  and  a  newspaper.  It  lies  on 
the  stage  road  from  Natividad  to  Monterey, 
and  is  ojien  to  much  improvement  in  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  view,  as  it  is  situated  on 
a  treeless,  windy  plain.  It  is  healthy 
enough,  but  unfortunately  tiie  water,  as  a 
general  rule,  both  here  and  throughout  the 
valley,  is  brackish.  Leaving  Salinas  be- 
hind and  facing  towards  the  sea  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  we  pass  through  the  Cooper 
Ranch  to  Castroville.  This  ranch,  like 
most  other  large  ones  in  this  part,  is 
held  under  Spanish  Grant — and  it  is  leased 
out,  as  a  rule,  for  four  dollars  i)er  acre.  It 
contains  much  first-class  land,  some  adobe 
and  some  i-ich  alluvial  mould. 

Castroville 
Contains  about  600  inhabitants.  This  is 
another  new  township,  and  lies  on  the  di- 
rect roa<l  to  Moss'  landing,  the  point  where 
all  the  Salinas,  Natividiul  and  Castroville 
grain  is  shijjped.  Tliis  town  also  sup- 
ports a  newspajier.  It  is  connected  by 
telegrai)h  with  Monterey,  Santa XJruz  and 
San  Francisco.  It  was  attempted  a  short 
time  ago  to  remove  the  county  seat  from 
Monterey  to  Castroville;  but  the  effort 
proved  a  failure.  Some  even  in  Castro- 
ville believing  that  it  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  atlvantages  and  qualifications. 
It  is  about  three  miles  from  Moss'  Landing. 
Natividad,  a  small  village  situated  about  10 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Castroville,  and  under 
the  foothills,  is  the  next  point.  Here  the 
stages  brancli  to  Monterej-  and  Los  Ange- 
los.  After  leaving  this  town  some  five 
miles  behind,  the  road  winds  over  the  hills 
until  within  about  three  miles  cf 

San  Juan, 
one  of  the  oldest  townships  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  lying  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  but 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Elint  and 
Bigsby's  sheep  ranch.  Tiie  grain  which 
was    sown  early  here,  looks  well,  and  is 


about  five  inches  high;  but  they  want  more 
rain  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The  town  it- 
self is  pretty,  the  houses  neat  in  appear- 
ance, with  small  gardens  around  them  in 
many  cases.  The  new  Idria  quicksilver 
mine  is  the  market  for  the  district  and  con- 
sumes all  they  can  produce  in  the  shape  of 
grain. 

There  is  a  coal  mine  about  30  miles  from 
this  town,  not  yet  developed,  but  whicli  is 
said  to  contain  a  large  seam  of  good  bi- 
tuminous coal.  It  lies  between  San  Juan 
and  the  Idra  mine.  Tliis  town  is  connected 
by  stage  with  Watsonvill(\  Monterey,  Los 
Angeles,  Hollister  and  Gilroy,  anil  con- 
tains about  800  inhabitants.  Going  in  an 
easterly  direction  we  reach 

Hollister 
in  about  eight  miles.  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  50,000  acres  of 
grain  being  put  in  around  San  Juan,  Hol- 
lister and  San  Felipe,  the  largest  portion 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollister.  This 
town  contains  about  GOO  inhabitants,  and 
may  eventually  do  well,  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  are  free-holders!  but 
are  at  present  suffering  from  last  years' 
drouth.  Going  north-west,  we  pass  through 
another  narrow  valley,  lying  between  Hol- 
lister and  San  Feliite.  On  tlie  right  hand 
side  is  a  long  strip  of  fine  white  oak  timber, 
the  soil,  in  parts,  is  very  rich;  but  nearly 
all  contains  more  or  less  alkali,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  so  impregnated  with  tliis  salt  as 
to  be  unfit  for  grain  culture.    Arriving  at 

San  Felipe 
we  find  some  verj-  good  bottom  land,  tim- 
bered with  sycamore.  The  chief  land 
owner  here  is  Mr.  Dunn,  who  came  into 
the  valley  when  there  was  not  a  farm 
throughout  its  whole  extent — about  14 
years  ago — but  he  is  now  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  best  and  most  careful  farmers 
in  the  county.  A  large  portion  of  this 
valley  is  admirably  a^lapted  to  the  culture 
of  beets,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
sugar  factory  being  established  tliere  in  a 
few  montlis.  Mr.  Dunn  will  put  in  50 
acres  of  that  crop.  He  has  a  dairy  of  1.50 
cows  in  the  full  season.  One  of  his 
fields  coijtains  10,000  acres,  all  fenced.  He 
has  some  sheep,  but  cattle  form  his  princi- 
j)le  stock;  for  these  he  has  to  keep  about 
60  saddle  horses.  He  has  a  fine,  heavy 
dark  bay  stud  horse,  very  well  matle-- 
valued  at  §2,000,  "Lady  Burns,"  a  run, 
ning  mare,  out  of  Irish  stock  imported  by 
Mr.  Dooly,  of  Stockton,  and  four  horses, 
three  greys  and  a  dark  bay,  sired  by  "Gen- 
eral Taylor."  The  "bay"  is  an  especiallj- 
fine  animal.  The  last  four  are  his  buggy 
liorses,  and  form  as  fine  a  set  as  a  man 
could  wish,  for  ordinary  jiurposes. 

Mr.  Dunn  had  tlie  misfortune  to  lose 
an  imported  Australian  draught  stud  horse 
a  few  months  ago  in  a  strange  manner.  He 
was  driven  down  to  Gilroy  at  the  time  of 
the  races,  put  into  a  stable  at  night  (appa- 
rently well)  and  was  found  dead  next  morn- 
ing. This  animal  was  worth  §5,000,  so  that 
the  loss  was  no  moan  one.  He  had  only 
got  the  animal  a  short  time  before,  but 
fortunately  he  will  get  some  stock  from 
him;  and  should  any  of  the  exi)ected  foals 
l)rove  to  be  colts  they  will  all  be  kept  for 
stud  purposes. 

The  land  around  the  vicinity  of  San 
Felii)e  village  is  leased  in  small  quimtities 
for  gardening  purposes;  from  50  to  100 
acres  being  about  tlie  usual  size  of  the 
farms  here.  They  lea.se  at  from  §10  to  §15 
l^er  acre  and  one  jierson  informed  me  that 
in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  last  year,  ho 
raised  1,.")00  bushels  of  corn,  and  80  tons 
of  pumpkins  on  16  acres  of  ground,  giv- 
ing an  average  of  about  93  busliels  of  corn 
with  five  tons  «f  pumkins  ])er  a<'re.  Where 
pumpkins  alone  were  planted  he  raised  10 
tons  per  acre.  This  is  not  a  bad  crop. 
One  per.son  in  this  neighborhood  will 
plant  tobacco  this  year. 

All  the  early  sown  grain,  as  far  as  Gilroy, 
looks  well ;  but  it  is  very  evident  they  will 
need  considerably  more  rain  than  they  have 
had  to  insure  any  crop.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  San  Francisco  has  far  exceeded  that 
wliich  has  fallen  in  this  part.  I  beg  to 
conchule  for  a  time.  e.  w. 

"  Mammoth  Eggs." — The  Alta  speaks  of 
a  hen's  egg  received  at  that  office,  measiir- 
ing  8, '4  by  6>,'  inches  in  circumference. 
George  W.  Thompson,  of  the  stone  quarry 
ranch,  has  presented  us  one  of  equal  size, 
and  says  his  pullets  makes  an  every-day  af- 
fair of  such  productions.  One  of  his  brood  re- 
cently over-did  the  thing  by  laying  a  much 
larger  egg,  and  soon  winged  to  her  eternal 
roosting  place. 

They  are  proposing  South,  to  use  the 
word  farm  insteatl  of  plantation. 

An  okange  tree  in  Carson  City  is  said  to 
be  bearing  fruit. 
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ECHANICAL     ^^ROGRESS. 


Seypebth's  Peocess  foe  Steup  Pueifi- 
CATiON. — The  London  Arlizan  describes 
the  method  devised  by  Dr.  Seyferth  for 
the  neutralization  of  the  acids  in  sugar 
making.  We  quote: — "The  process  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  introduction  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  very  weak  aqueous  so- 
lution into  the  vacuum  pans.  By  this  it  is 
possible  to  bring  all  particles  of  the  sugar 
solution  into  contact  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  to  eliminate,  by  the  joint  action  of 
heat  and  vaciinm,  any  excess  of  the  acid, 
which,  however,  not  only  saturates  free 
alkalies  and  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also 
sets  the  organic  acids,  which  might  be 
present  as  alkaline  salts,  free  from  these 
combinations;  the  sulphuroiis  acid  taking 
hold  of  the  bases  they  were  combined 
with,  while  the  greater  part  of  these  or- 
ganic acids  are  volatilized  along  with  the 
steam,  and  thus  the  sulphurous  acid  pi'o- 
motes  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar, 
while  its  action  as  a  decolorizer  comes  also 
advantageously  into  play.  The  acid  is 
manufactured  at  the  works  by  burning 
sulphur  in  ovens,  and  carrying  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  ^jreviously  cooled, 
into  a  leaden  vessel  wherein  the  gas  is  met 
by  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  become  ab- 
sorbed. The  solution  thiis  obtained  is  23ut 
into  casks,  or  other  suitable  vessels,  d,nd 
fi-om  these  a  tube,  provided  with  taps, 
leads  to  the  vacuum  jians,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  sucked  simultaneoiisly  with  the 
sugar  solution.  The  party  in  attendance 
upon  the  boiling  in  the  vacuum  pans,  takes 
care  to  test  from  time  to  time  by  blue  lit- 
mus paper,  so  as  to  insiire  the  contents  of 
the  i^an  remaining  alkaline;  but  if  by  a 
mishap  the  acid  is  in  excess  this  is  remedi- 
ed by  sucking  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  sugar 
solution,  while  a  slight  increase  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  evajioration  (the  turning  on  of 
more  cold  water  to  the  condensers)  will 
rajiidly  eliminate  and  volatilize  any  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid." 

Allots  of  Tin  and  Iron. — The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Technologist  for  February: 
"According  to  Karsten,  pig-iron  with  one 
per  cent,  of  tin,  yields  a  somewhat  cold- 
short wrought  iron  with  about  0.19  jier 
cent,  of  tin.  Such  iron,  it  is  stated,  works 
well  under  the  hammer,  but  at  a  Avhite 
heat,  white  vapors  escajoe.  With  more 
tin,  the  iron  in  welding  gave  much  waste 
and  produced  cold-short  iron,  with  a  fine, 
white  and  dull  grain.  For  specific  pur- 
poses, however,  especially  where  great  liard- 
ness  is  required,  iron  with  a  small  amount 
of  tin,  not  exceeding  0.3  per  cent,  seems  to 
be  well  adapted.  Hterling,  in  England, 
hardens  the  tops  of  rails  with  tin,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Engliali  Com- 
mission for  testing  iron  in  regard  to  its 
adaptability  for  railroad  ])urposes,  the  best 
Dundy^'an  bar-iron,  if  alloyed  with  0.22 
per  cent,  of  tin,  supported,  without  break- 
ing, a  weight  of  23.39  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  Adolph  Ott,  of  this  city,  fused 
wrought  iron  with  0.5  per  cent."  of  tin, 
and  arrived  at  results  similar  to  tho.?e  of 
Karsten.  Whilst  at  a  welding  heat,  it 
worked  very  well,  the  smith  stating  that  it 
was  some  of  the  toughest  iron  he  had  ever 
worked.  The  grain  was  found  to  be  fine 
and  steel-like,  with  strong  luster  and  bright 
color." 


The  Bronze  Guns  Failed. — Engineering 
says  that  the  three  bronze  9-poundcrs  taken 
for  testing  as  samples  of  the  lot  recently 
cast  at  Woolwich,  "all  failed  after  about 
200  rounds  had  been  fired  from  each  of 
them,  large  holes  and  deep  fissures  being 
developed  in  the  bores.  Probably  the 
metal — which  is  that  of  some  of  our  old 
bronze  guns — suffered  in  remelting,  the 
tin,  which  has  to  be  added  at  each  remelt- 
ing, not  ijroperly  amalgamating  with  the 
body  of  the  metal,  but  collecting  in  small 
pockets.  These  would  form  soft  s])ots  on 
which  the  action  of  firing  would  soon  tell. 
Guns  of  this  metal,  when  made  sufficiently 
hard  to  withstand  friction  and  erosion,  are 
too  brittle  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  metal  bo  of  sufficient  degree  of 
toughness,  so  as  not  to  break,  it  will  be  too 
soft  to  withstand  the  action  of  tlie  powder 
■when  fired.  When  smooth  bores  and  round 
shot  were  the  fashion,  the  percentage  of 
defective  castings  in  bronze  guns  was  very 
high,  whilst  with  rifled  ordnance  that  per- 
centage has  greatly  increased.  With  new 
metal  these  results  are  bad,  but  when  old 
guns  are  remelted,  it  is  infinitely  worse." 


Electeic  Signals  Foe  Beakemen. — This 
plan  has  been  introduced  upon  one  of  the 
trains  between  Boston  and  Worcester.  The 
Gazette  of  the  last  named  city  describes  the 
apparatus  as  "consisting  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  extending  through  the 
entire  train,  and  connecting  with  the  cab 
of  the  locomotive.  There  is  a  battery  of 
six  cups,  and  an,(alarm-bell  in  the  cab  and  in 
each  car.  There  are  two  wires  passing  be- 
tween the  cars,  covered  with  tarred  twine. 
One  end  of  the  cable  is  securely  fastened 
to  the  car,  while  at  the  other  end  is  a  cop- 
per link,  which  is  jjlaced  on  a  sort  of  a 
sj^ring-hammer  on  the  other  car.  This  link, 
when  in  its  jjroper  position,  keeps  the  con- 
nection open.  It  is  so  arranged  that, 
should  a  part  of  the  train  become  detached, 
the  link  is  pulled  off,  the  circuit  is  broken, 
and  the  bell  in  the  locomotive  and  on  each 
car  is  kept  ringing  until  the  circuit  is  again 
closed.  Besides  automatically  indicating 
the  breaking  of  a  train,  the  apparatus  is 
useful  in  signalling  between  the  engineer 
and  his  brakemen.  Instead  of  blowing  the 
whistle  to  notify  them  to  apj)ly  or  let  off' 
the  brakes,  the  engineer  simply  touches  a 
little  knob  that  rings  the  bell  on  each  car 
almost  instantly.  By  this  method  the 
brakeman  on  the  rear  car  is  notified  as  surely 
as  though  on  the  first  car,  which  is  not  the 
case  by  the  present  arrangement,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  sound  of  the 
whistle  does  not  reach  the  end  of  a  long 
train.  If  there  is  trouble  in  any  car  the 
conductor  or  brakeman  touches  a  little 
knob,  the  signal  is  given,  the  engineer  and 
the  other  brakemen  are  warned,  and  the 
train  is  stojiped."  > 


Tapioca  Paper  foe  Photooeapiiers. — 
This  pajier,  for  copying  photographs  by 
artificial  light,  is  thus  jirepared:  Two  hun- 
dred grammes  of  tapioca  are  soaked  for  2 
days  in  an  equal  weight  of  water;  10  liters 
of  water  are  added,  and  afterward,  for  every 
liter  of  liquid,  10  grammes  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 30  grammes  chloride  of  j^otassium,  1 
gramme  bromide  of  potassium,  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  wliolc  l>oiled  for  ten  min- 
utes, allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  and  de- 
canted and  filtered  through  fine  linen.  The 
paper  is  immersed  in  it  12  to  20  sheets  at  a 
time — or  can  be  floated  upon  it — for  15  to 
20  minutes;  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
dark  room.  If  it  has  assumed  a  dark  color, 
that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  disai:)pears 
in  the  silver  bath.  This  is  to  be  prejjared 
in  the  proportion  of  1:15,  and  for  every 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  .50  to  60  grains  of 
citrtc  acid  are  to  be  added.  The  developer 
is  made  of  50  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  and 
80  grains  citric  acid  in  30  ounces  of  water. 
The  time  of  exjiosure  varies  from  10  seconds 
to  25  minutes,  according  to  the  picture  to 
be  copied  and  the  actinic  force  of  the  light. 
— Jour,  of  Applied  Cliem. 


Steel  Welding. — We  have  sjioken  of 
the  Rothwell  flux.  Following  is  evidence 
of  its  value  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Iron  Age: — "At  the  shops  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company, 
welds  were  made  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
steel  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  foreman 
could  produce.  A  bar  of  American  Besse- 
mer, apiiarently  one  of  a  lot  which  lias 
exhausted  the  mechanical  ability  of  the 
shop  to  work,  was  welded  in  several  ways 
and  broken  cold,  showing  a  clear  fracture 
across  the  weld.  At  the  works  of  the 
Spring  Company,  the  welds  of  spring 
heads  are  made  with  borax,  which  is  both 
costly  and  uncertain.  Welds  were  made 
of  these  with  the  Rothwell  i)roce.ss,  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost,  which  were  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  borax,  and  superior  in 
that  there  was  no  imperfect  work — no  fail- 
ure out  of  seventy-five — while  with  the 
borax  the  failures  arc  frequent.  At  a  tool 
company's  works,  high  and  low  grade  cast 
steels  were  welded  in  every  form,  burned 
to  a  sponge,  and  perfectly  restored." 


ExteenAlly  Adjustable  Packing  foe 
Pistons. — We  see  described  a  newly  jjat- 
ented  arrangement  by  whicli  the  packing 
may  be  tightened  at  will  by  simply  turn- 
ing a  nut  at  the  outer  end  of  the  piston  rod. 
A  conical  head  is  hj  this  means  pressed 
down  into  the  cup  shaped  leather  packing 
with  which  the  j'iston  is  jirovided,  or  is 
partially  withdrawn,  as  the  case  i-equires. 
The  same  device  is  a2iplicablc  to  syringes 
and  pumps. 

The  DoLoinTE  Light. — "A  new  use  has 
arisen  for  this  mineral  as  a  substitute  for 
lime  in  the  calcium  light.  Small  prismatic 
pencils  are  cut  out  of  it,  and  exposed  to  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered white  hot  and  give  out  powerful 
photographic  rays.  Tlie  material  can  be 
used  for  hours  without  exhibiting  anything 
more  than  a  slight  indentation  on  the  side 
which  was  exposed  to  the  flame." 


(CIENTIFIC    ?1J?R0GRESS. 


All  Veetebeates  feom  a  Common  Peo- 
GENiTOE. — "With  respect  to  development, 
we  can  clearly  understand,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  variations  supervening  at  a  rather 
late  embryonic  period,  and  being  inherited 
at  a  corresi^onding  period,  how  it  is  that 
the  embryos  of  wonderfully  different  forms 
should  still  retain,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
the  structure  of  their  common  progenitor. 
No  other  explanation  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  marvellous  fact  that  the  embryo  of  a 
man,  dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  etc. ,  can  at 
first  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  In  order  to  understand  the  exist- 
ence of  rudimentary  organs,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  a  former  progenitor  pos- 
sessed the  parts  in  qnestion  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life 
they  became  greatly  reduced,  either  from 
simf)le  disuse,  or  through  the  natural  se- 
lection of  those  individuals  which  were 
least  encumbered  with  a  superfluous  part, 
aided  by  the  other  means  previously  indica- 
ted. Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  man,  and  all  other  verte- 
brate animals,  have  been  constructed  on 
the  same  general  model,  why  they  pass 
through  the  same  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  why  they  retain  certain  rudi- 
ments in  common.  Consequently  we  ought 
frankly  to  admit  their  community  of  de- 
scent; to  take  any  other  view,  is  to  admit 
that  our  own  structure,  and  that  of  all  the 
animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to 
enti'ap  our  judgment.  This  conclusion  is 
greatly  strengthened,  if  we  look  to  the 
members  of  the  whole  animal  series,  and 
consider  the  evidence  derived  from  their 
affinities  or  classification ,  their  geographi- 
cal distribution,  and  geological  succession. 
It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice,  and  that 
arrogance  which  made  our  forefathers  de- 
clare that  they  were  descended  from  demi- 
gods, which  lead  us  to  demur  to  this  con- 
elusion.  But  the  time  will  before  long 
come  when  it  will  be  thought  wonderful 
that  naturalists,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  structure  and  devel- 
opment of  man  and  other  mammals,  should 
have  believed  that  each  was  the  work  of  a 
separate  act  of  creation." — Darwin. 


The  Ohio  Gas  Wells. — A  paper  in  the 
American  Chemist,  by  Dr.  Newberry,  says 
that  at  one  point,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kokosing,  the  augur,  on  reaching  the 
depth  of  600  feet,  struck  into  vertical 
crevices  and  sunk  several  feet  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  from  two  crevices  a  volume 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  issued  wliich  was 
unparalleled  in  all  the  oil  exjilorations 
made  in  tlie  country;  the  wells  gave  out 
salt  water  intermittently,  throwing  it  to  a 
hight  of  over  100  feet.  The  gas  of  one  of 
wells,  lighted  at  the  end  of  a  pipe  two 
inches  in  the  clear  set  in  the  well  head, 
produced  <a  jet  of  flame  20  feet  long  and  as 
large  as  a  ln)gsliead.  By  fixing  a  stop-cock 
in  the  pipe  the  gas  was  made  to  accumulate 
until,  measured  by  a  steam-gauge,  the 
pressure  amounted  to  180  jiounds  to  the 
s(]^uare  inch.  The  gas  aj^pears  to  be  pure 
and  the  volume  sufficient  to  light  a  large 
city. 

Compounds  of  Gold. — Tlie  Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry  for  February  contains 
an  article  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Joy  on  "The 
Chemistry  of  Gold,"  from  which  we  quote: 
"M.  Pratt,  of  Bordeaux,  has  published  the 
results  of  extended  researches  into  the  jirop- 
erties  and  compounds  of  gold.  He  states 
that  chemically  pure  gold  can  be  prepared 
in  the  form  of  sjionge;  that  there  exists  a 
liquid  chloride  superior  to  the  jjer-cliloride, 
and  that  salts  can  be  made  from  the  sub-o.x- 
ides  and  bin-oxide.  He  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  fluoride  of  gold  from  which  he  pre- 
pared fluorine  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
gas  similar  to  chlorine.  The  preparation 
of  spongy  gold  is  accomplished  by  saturat- 
ing a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  gold  with  pulverized  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  for  each  equivalent  of  gold 
salt,  he  adds  an  equivalent  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  carbonate;  he  then 
treats  the  filtered  liquid  with  five  equiva- 
lents of  pulverized  oxalic  acid,  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  boils  the  liq- 
uid for  ten  minutes.  The  gold  is  reduced 
to  the  state  of  an  extremely  fine  powder, 
and  the  grains  agglomerate  and  form  a 
spongy  mass  without  metallic  luster,  but 
convertible  by  the  hammer  into  solid  in- 
gots. M.  Pratt  has  also  jirepared  the  car- 
bonate of  gold." 


Cause  of  the  Inset  Cuekent  at'Gibbal- 
TAE. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Dr.  Carpenter  read  a 
paper  upon  this  subject,  in  which,  after 
detailing  the  various  unsatisfactory  the- 
ories which  have  been  propounded  in  ex- 
lilanation  of  this  current,  he  suggested  the 
following, — which  we  find  in  Nature  for 
Jan.  19th:  "The  water  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean has  a  uniform  but  limited  excess  of 
weight  over  that  of  the  Atlantic — so  lim- 
ited as  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  salt  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  excess  of  salt  was 
found  to  be  greater  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  uiijier  stratum  of  water,  and  thus  the 
excess  of  evaporation  was  j^roduced.  If 
there  be  two  columns  of  water  of  equal 
density — one  that  of  the  Atlantic,  the  other 
that  of  the  Mediterranean — an  excess  of 
evaiioration  lowers  the  height  of  the  Med- 
iterranean column.  If  the  Atlantic  col- 
umn were  of  fresh  water,  just  enough 
would  flow  in  from  it  to  restore  the  evapo- 
rated water.  But  it  is  salt  water  which  ac- 
tually flows  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  there- 
fore it  produces  an  increase  of  jiressure, 
which  presses  the  Mediterranean  water 
outward  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
This  being  restored,  there  is  once  more  a 
reduction  of  the  Mediterranean  level  by 
evajioration,  and  so  on;  and,  therefore,  a 
circulation  is  always  going  on  between  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 
Tlie  only  difficulty  in  receiving  this  ex- 
planation is  that  the  water  of  the  outward- 
tlowing  current  must  run  uphill;  but  other 
examjiles,  he  stated,  are  luiown.  The  fact 
that  such  a  circulation  exists,  he  said,  is 
now  indisputable,  recent  exiieriments  hav- 
ing satisfactorily  determined  the  evidence 
of  a  westerly  current  underlying  the  sur- 
face easterly  current.  These  currents  are, 
therefore,  only  a  portion  of  the  general 
oceanic  circulation,  which  causes  a  per- 
petual surface  motion  of  warm  water  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  a  counter  un- 
der-current of  cold  water  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator." 

What  the  Eclipse  has  Taught. — ^J. 
Norman  Lockyer  considers  the  great  teach- 
ing of  the  late  eclipse  to  be  the  additional 
evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  the 
corona;  it  being  jiartly  a  true  solar  append- 
age, and  jiartly  due  to  our  own  atmosphere. 
He  writes  from  Venice  to  Nature.  We  copy 
the  conclusion  of  his  article  from  that  jour- 
nal for  Jan.  19tli, — omitting  the  names  of 
observers  which^he  has  given  here  and  there 
in  parenthesis: — "From  what  has  preceded, 
then,  wo  seem  justified  in  suggesting  as 
working  hypotheses  the  following,  which, 
however,  more  accurate  information  may 
alter,  and  which  I  offer  as  .suggestions  only, 
hien  entendu.  1.  The  Solar  Chromosphere 
extends  some  5'  or  6'  from  the  sun,  its  last 
layers  consisting  of  cool  hydrogen,  and 
l)ossibly  a  new  element  with  a  green  line 
in  its  spectrum;  which  line,  if  it  be  identi- 
cal with  the  auroral  line  as  stated  by  Gould, 
may  possibly  be  present  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  our  own  atmo.sphere.  2.  Outside 
this  stratum  the  rays,  &c.,  are  for  the  most 
part  due  partly  to  our  own  atmosiihere, 
paitly  to  our  eyes,  for  their  shape  varies; 
they  are  seen  by  some  at  rest,  by  others  in 
motion,  and  their  spectrum  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  dark  moon.  3.  The  white  light 
of  the  chromosphere  above  the  prominences, 
as  seen  in  an  eclipse,  is  due  to  its  strong 
reflection  of  solar  light,  as  shown  by  the 
polariscopic  observations.  4.  The  rosy 
tinge  of  the  corona  projier,  that  is  of  the 
region  more  than  5'  or  6'  from  the  sun,  is 
due  to  our  atmosphere  containing  light 
which  conies  from  the  higher  and  lower 
strata  of  the  chromosphere." 


The  Mount  Washington  Obseevatoey. 
— Sillimans  Journal  for  February  says:— 
"Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  at  Hanover,  has 
telegraphic  connection  Avith  the  summit, 
and  occasionally  joins  the  observers.  Gen. 
Myer,  head  of  the  'Bureau  of  Telegrams 
and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce,' 
recently  established  by  Congress,  ordered 
the  laying  of  the  telegraiihic  wire  to  the 
summit,  so  that  a  daily  statement  of  the 
observations  might  be  sent  to  Washington 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  house 
occupied  by  the  observers  is  the  depot  of 
the  Mt.  Washington  railroad.  Tlio  party 
lias  two  barometers,  thermometers,  a  hy- 
drometer, Robinson's  self-registering  ane- 
mometer, and  an  anemoscope.  Three  daily 
telegraiihic  reports  are  sent  out,  two  to  the 
Bureau  of  Telegrams  at  Washington,  and 
one  to  the  New  England  Associated  Press, 
Boston." 
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THE    NEEDS    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

For  the  Pkess,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  ('Ann,  Pof.  of  Chr iiiistry  anil 

Agriculture  in  the  Uuiverbity  ol  Califuniia. 

NO.  4. 

Wlien  the  State  of  California  aceei)te(l 
lier  share  of  the  Nation's  gift,  by  a  wise 
legislation  she  made  it  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  colleges  of  her  State  University. 
The  University  completes  the  State  educa- 
tional system,  and  crowns  that  noble  edifice 
of  free  instruction,  which  guarantees  to 
everj'  child  the  general  culture  and  sjiocial 
training  so  necessary  to  energize  and  econ- 
omize labor,  to  lighten  and  also  to  enlight- 
en it.  Of  "colleges"  for  general  cultui-e 
there  are  enough;  each  denomination  has 
its  own,  where  the  common  legacy  of  liter- 
ature and  science  is  transmitted  with  the 
help  of  theological  lenses;  but  of  their  grad- 
uates it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  even  fill  the  ranks  of  the  great 
leading  industries. 

Until  the  orgg,nization  of  your  Univer- 
sity there  was  not,  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  one  industrial  college,  prepared 
to  take  youth  from  the  public  schools,  and 
carry  tliem  forward  so  that  every  step 
should  tell  upon  their  life  business,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  show  them  its  wide  relations 
to  other  pursuits,  and  to  the  i)ublic  wel- 
fare— thus  fitting  them  for  citizonshii). 
Nor  was  there  in  all  this  broad  land,  a  sin- 
gle school,  or  college  or  university  adapted 
for  the  snitahle  training  (if  farmers'  and  me- 
c/tanica'  wires.  I  am  ashamed  that  in  mat- 
ters of  education  we  have  so  long  beliaved 
as  if  it  were  better  for  man  to  be  alone,  in 
his  higher  life,  and  condemned  him  to  an 
intellectual  celibacy.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
counts for  the  unproductiveness  and  un- 
profitableness of  so  much  of  his  work;  but 
this  at  least  is  certain — from  whatever  other 
walk  of  life  we  may  exclude  woman,  she  is 
as  necessary  to  the  last  as  she  was  to  to  the 
first  farmer!  And  if  ever  toil  and  cuire  lose 
their  wrinkles,  and  labor  is  ennobled  and 
sanctified,  it  will  V)e  tluough  her  help  and 
ministry.  Nor  will  the  higher  education 
ever  be  complete  until  the  science  (fJioase- 
■wifery  is  as  thoi-oughly  taught  as  that  of 
husbandry . 

A  Good  Example. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  have  not 
only  followed,  as  far  as  tlu>  means  at  their 
disi)osal  would  admit,  the  liighest  Euro- 
jK^an  stanilards;  but  th(!y  have  American- 
ized these  models,  by  iixlajjting  tliem  to  our 
peculiar  condition.  And  they  have  ])laced 
it  at  the  head  of  the  great  progressive  in- 
stitutions of  the  world  in  saying  to  the 
daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  State — 
"Any  person  may  here  find  in.struction  in 
any  study."  No  sooner  was  tlie  institution 
in  working  order,  and  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion marked  out,  than  they  welcomed  the 
first  young  la<ly  applicants  to  all  its  gener- 
al and  special  advantages.  And  this  without 
a  dissenting  voice,  in  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  delays  and  discourtesies  which  have 
attended  their  admission  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  University  of  California  therefore 
ofl'ers  to  all  the  youth  of  the  State  a  theo- 
retical education  lending  towards  industrial 
pursuits;  it  exhibits  as  far  as  possible  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  principles 
in  the  culture  of  our  varied  products,  and 
the  develojiment  of  our  mineral  wealth, 
and  it  makes  this  education  absolutely  and 
foreveryv-ee. 

It  proposes  to  gather  at  convenient  sea- 
sons for  mutual  instruction  and  benefit, 
tho.'se  interested  in  special  cultures,  and  to 
accomplish  in  these  Farmers'  Institutes  a 
work  similar  to.  that  done  by  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes for  education. 

It  proposes  to  furnish  the  facilities  for 
all  needful  experiments — to  be  the  station 
where  every  new  product  and  method  can 
be  thoroughly  and  fairly  tested,  and  to  be- 
come botli  the  repository  and  exponent  of 
our  jjrogressive  knowledge.  It  will  have 
'  its  complete  collection  of  models  in  ma- 
chinery, of  seeds  and  woods  and  textile 
materials.  Its  gardens  and  orchards  formed 
for  instructitm  and  illustration  will  become 
a  museum  of  horticulture,  so  classified  and 
arranged  that  it  may  be  read  by  all.  It 
will  be  to  this  land  and  jieople,  the  volume 
wherein  the  good  and  iierfect  gifts  of  a 
beneficent  Creator,  have  eiich  their  ajipro- 
priate  pages,  and  every  letter  a  type  of 
beauty  which  has  more  than  a  material  sig- 
nificance. 

Beautify  as  well  as  Cultivate. 
Tor,  "as  the  lesson  of  life  is  learned,  we 


find  that  all  lovely  things  are  also  necessary 
—Jfowers  as  well  as  corn — that  men  cannot  j 
live  by  breatl  alone,  but  by  every  wondrous 
word  and  work  of  God." 

The  University  will  create  in  the  stu- 
dents who  frequent  it,  not  only  a  taste  for 
rural  life,  but  for  the  things  which  adorn 
and  Ijeautify  it.  "Thee  sees  we  love  our 
garden,"  said  Frederick  Evans  to  an  Eng- 
lisli  traveler,  who  was  expressing  his  sur- 
pris(!  at  the  marvellous  perfection  of  Shaker 
liorticulture,  and  the  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  Shaker  farms  and  those  of 
their  Gentile  neighbors.  "A  Shaker  be- 
lieves he  is  put  upon  the  soil  to  beautify 
it;  a  Gentile  to  get  certain  returns.  One 
strives  for  large  jirofits;  the  otlier  for  per- 
fect work.  "Why  should  thee  think  it 
strange  that  a  celibate  man,  who  puts  his 
soul  into  the  soil,  giving  it  the  afiectioD  he 
would  to  wife  and  child,  should  excel  a 
mere  trading  rival  in  the  production  of 
fruits  and  fiowers  and  healing  herbsV" 

Here  and  there  in  California,  at  Chico, 
San  Leandro,  and  otlier  places,  an  oasis  in 
the  ijicture  of  an  exhaustive  and  sordid  cul- 
tivation shows  where  some  true  lover  of  the 
laud  dwelt  in  the  early  period  of  her  his- 
tory. Nor  were  those  celibate  first  settlers, 
who  planted  the  olive  and  the  vine,  and 
carted  palm  trees  across  the  plains  of  Mex- 
ico, a  whit  behind  the  elect  of  more  modern 
faiths,  in  their  desire  to  beautify  the  new 
earth  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  old.  If 
we  imitate  their  exam])le,  the  public 
grounds  of  the  State  University,  may  be- 
come what  the  Kew  Gardens  are  to  the 
English,  or  what  the  Jarden  des  Plants  was 
to  France,  with  a  comparatively  small  out- 
lay of  money,  and  in  a  comi)aratively  V>rief 
period  of  time.  For  our  climate  makes  tlie 
naturalization  of  almost  every  product, 
useful  to  man,  practicable; at  least  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  experiment,  and 
the  history  of  Fruit  Growing  in  this  State 
makes  us  hesitate  to  say  ^^■hat  may  not  be 
done,  when  its  resources  are  fully  devel- 
oped. In  the  easy  production  of  textile 
niatei-ials,  Hax,  cotton,  silk,  ramie, etc.,  we 
have  a  hint  of  the  wide  range  our  practical 
education  must  take  in  becoming 
The  Insplrer  of  Our  Industries. 

This  is  what  our  University  will  be,  if 
the  people,  to  whom  it  belongs,  cherish  and 
sustain  it.  It  will  not  only  offer  to  their 
children  facilities  for  graduating  in  the 
line  of  their  life  business;  but  it  will  also 
present  them  facilities  for  following  that 
line  systematically,  and  with  increasing 
power  and  intelligence.  In  the  East  two 
horticultural  schools  have  recently  been 
opened  for  young  women,  which  are  made 
self-supporting  by  tlie  labor  of  the  pupil, 
in  tlie  production  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  thus 
taken  the  initiative  in  a  movement  which 
promises  incalculable  good;  but  they  have 
now  here  the  training  school  for  instructors 
of  such  institutions.  Our  University  al- 
ready has  enrolled  the  names  of  many 
young  women  in  its  classes  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  when  fairly 
estaVdished  in  its  home  at  Berkley,  will 
have  advantages  for  practical  study  which 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  jiart  of  the 
country. 

In  Conclusion. 

I  have  written  thus  fully  of  what  the 
Universiry  hopes  to  a<5Compli.sh,  because 
the  realization  of  these  hopes  depends  upon 
the  people  who  hold  in  trust  the  national 
gift,  and  have  increased  it  by  generous  ad- 
ditions. But  while  it  stands  to-day  an  hon- 
orable mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  all  education,  its  usefulness  may 
bo  ci-ippled  and  its  growth  impaired  be- 
c!ause  they  do  not  understand  how  slowly 
its  endowment  becomes  available.  The 
congi-essional  grant  of  ir)0,0(W  acres  must 
necessarily  be  located  in  remote  portions 
of  the  state,  and  will  not  command  a  ready 
market;  the  gift  from  the  proceeds  of  tide 
and  overflowed  lands,  are  as  yet  unjiroduc- 
tivo. 

When  the  Regents  have  exhausted  the 
means  at  their  disposal ,  some  test  cjuestion 
may  be  put  to  the  peopie  of  this  State, 
like  that  which  King  William  put  to  the 
citizens  of  Lcyden,  three  centuries  ago. 

As  a  reward  for  their  heroic  defence  of 
tlj^t  city  and  the  Protestant  faith,  he  of- 
fered them  their  choice  between  the  an- 
nual fair,  which  was  of  great  commercial 
value  to  the  place  where  it  was  held,  or  a 
Universil)/.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
King,  knowing  how  great  this  answer  was, 
in  a  time  of  such  sore  need,  bestowed  the 
fair  also;  and  thus  Leyden  became  as 
famous  through  its  merchants  as  Grotius, 
Descartes  and  Boerhave  made  its  seat  of 
learning. 

If  the  people  of  California  determine  that 
their  children  shall  be  put  in  jiossc-ssion  of 
all  their  faculties,  because  they  need  the 
full  power  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
as  7nuch  in  one  pursuit  as  in  another,  it  will 


1)e  done.  If  they  see  that  the  school  is  the 
only  place  where  the  foreign  elements 
wliich  are  taken  into  oiu-  political  body  can 
be  digested  and  assimulated  and  American- 
ized, they  will  not  fail  to  make  large  pro- 
vision for  every  department  of  public  edu- 
cation. Europe  has  been  pouring  a  flood 
of  immigration  upon  us  from  her  poor- 
er classes — her  bone  and  muscle — and 
we  have  still  plenty  of  room ;  but  she  has 
compensated  herself  in  part  at  least,  with 
the  flower  of  our  youth  our  scholars  and 
cajjitalists.  To  one  she  offers  sujierior  ed- 
ucational advantages;  toothers  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries  of  social  and  .esthetic 
culture,  where  men  have  not  matle  money 
the  sole  object  of  pursuit,  and  where  they 
are  content  with  slower  gains  and  more 
moderate  fortunes. 

If  in  closing  these  papers  I  seem  to  have 
traveled  in  a  circle  and  come  back  to  my 
starting  jioint — education,  it  is  because  in 
it  I  see  the  only  remedy  for  the  disadvant- 
ages which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  feel  as 
burdens,  and  whi<'li  their  children  run 
away  from  into  jnirsuits  far  less  favorable 
to  health,  longevity,  and  the  stea<ly  gain  of 
moral  and  mental  power.  I  know  that 
every  new  api)lication  of  the  discoveries  of 
science  liberates  a  definite  number  of  toil- 
ing hands,  that  every  human  thought,  in- 
carnated in  machinery,  is  just  so  mucli 
leisure  and  lilierty  gained.  But  of  what 
use  would  this  jirove  unless  men  are  thereby 
put  in  training  for  the  use  of  higher  facul- 
ti(>s  and  the  gratification  of  higher  wants  ? 
We  have  too  often  emphasized  the  wrong 
syllable  in  the  word  '^  Industry,"  and  made 
of  it  a  sentence  significant,  until  we  make 
it  untrue.  Every  true  teacher  in  the  land 
is  helping  to  elevate  labor  out  of  tlie  dust, 
by  making  it  intelligent.  "He  whocan  best 
avail  himself  of  the  help  of  the  science,  will 
come  out  upi)ermost  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence;" whether  that  struggle  be  made 
with  the  crude  elements  of  nature,  or  with 
their  products;  in  the  workshop  or  on  the 
farm,  training  is  alike  indis2)eusable  to  suc- 
cess. 


LETTER  FROM  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Santa  Cruz,  at  this 
season,  is  beautiful  with  its  emerald  roll- 
ing hills  and  velvet-covered  table  land 
dotted  with  simple  dwellings,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  garden,  where  flowers 
may  be  found  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
Farmers  are  busy  with  plows,  turning  up 
the  rich,  dark  soil  and  putting  under  the 
grassy  sod,  and  planting  for  the  late  rains. 
It  has  been  a  charming  season  for  this 
county,  and  we  hear  no  complaints  of  a 
scarcity  of  rain  here. 

Scarlet  Fever 
Has  been  prevailing  among  the  children  of 
this  jilace  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  many 
have  been  laid  in  their  graves  by  agonized 
l)arents  and  friends.  Tlie  druggists  have 
been  doing  a  thriving  business,  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  number  of  powders 
and  bottles  of  medicine  prescribed  and  a<l- 
ministered.  In  one  case  the  bill  at  the 
druggists  amounted  to  only  S'i'i  for  one 
week !  The  victim,  a  child  under  two 
years  of  age.  It  is  neetlless  to  add  that 
the  little  innocent  did  not  survive.  The 
Bay  View  school  house  has  been  closed  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  this  disease 
spreading  among  the  children;  and  we  hear 
of  cases  in  the  other  schools  where  child- 
ren have  been  sent  home  thickly  broken 
out  with  it. 

"The  Champions  ol  the  Red  Cross" 
Have  become  quite  a  popular  institution 
here,  and  liave  lately  added  largely  to  their 
numbei-s  from  among  the  regular  habitues 
of  the  saloons.  In  consequence,  tlie  sa- 
loon-keepers cry  out  against  the  dull  times 
and  begin  to  notice  the  exorbitant  gas 
bills  which  compel  them  to  shut  off  the 
gas  and  substitute  gasoline  burners  in  its 
stead. 

A  Public  Reading  Room 
Has  been  established,  where  no  gambling 
is  allowed  and  no  refreshments  but  cold 
water,  while  games  at  cards,  bock-gammon 
and  chess  are  permitted.  Files  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  copies  of  the  vari- 
ous periodicals  are  there  to  be  seen,  and 
the  citizens  of  this  place  begin  to  hojie 
that  some  of  the  thirty  saloons  wliich  have 
hitlierto  been  supported  will  be  compelled 
to  close  and  tlieir  proprietors  seek  other 
employment. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 
The  pioneer  minister  of  this  Coast,  at  pres- 
ent occupies  our  Congregaticmal  pulpit 
and  attracts  the  liberal  part  of  the  (commu- 
nity, since  tlie  closing  of  Trinity  Church. 
It  is  rumored  that  his  engagement  with 
the  society  is  not  a  i)ermanent  one,  how- 


ever, as  he  has  an  offer  of  83,000  a  year  to 
assume  the  position  of  teacher  in  San 
Francisco.  The  frequency  with  which 
ministers  resign  their  pastoral  charge  to 
become  teachers  is  significant,  and  shows 
that  everywhere  the  teacher  can  be  sup- 
ported where  the  minister  cannot.  In- 
struct the  children  and  give  them  correct 
views  of  life  and  we  will  have  more  live 
people  in  the  world  reatly  to  supjiort  the 
lecturer  and  encourage  him  in  doing  a 
good  and  profitable  work  in  every  commu- 
nity. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Library 
Is  slowly  increasing.  It  now  numbers 
over  500  volumes,  and  is  chiefly  attractive 
to  the  young  people  of  the  idace.  We 
hope  to  see  a  growing  interest  taken  in  this 
new  enterprise,  for  it  is  calculated  to  im- 
])rove  the  morals  of  the  community  by 
affording  instruction  and  amusement  high- 
ly beneficial.  It  is  stated  that  rooms  are 
being  engaged  in  town  for  the  a<'conimoda- 
tion  of  guests  the  coming  summer,  which 
promises  that  Santji  Cruz  will  be  a  more 
popular  jilace  of  resort  than  ever  before. 

Woman  Suffrage,  Etc., 
Receives  the  tisual  share  of  attention 
among  the  earnest  women  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  have  been  no  public  meetings 
held  recently,  owing  in  part  to  the  press- 
ure of  domestic  duties  which  oblige  every 
consideratti  woman  to  desire  to  acquit  her- 
self of  the  usual  requirements  of  her 
household  before  making  herself  conspicu- 
ous in  any  way.  Much  good  is  effected  in 
the  quiet  round  of  social  life  by  the  read- 
ing of  and  commenting  upon  articles  turn- 
ing upon  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  imjiortant  subject.  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Rural  Press,  which  is 
becoming  a  great  favorite  in  this  section, 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  an  interest  which 
must  forever  redound  to  its  credit. 

Speakingof  the  Ri'rai,  to  a  friend  the  othe  .^ 
day,  she  expressed  the  wish  that  there  was 
corner  of  the  paper  devoted  to  interesting 
the  little  ones.  Her  children,  she  said,  were 
attracted  by  the  heading  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  jiaper,  but  there  was  nothing 
but  the  ])ictures  which  could  afford  them 
any  satisfaction.  Now  a  farmer's  family 
always  contains  children,  and  a  tired  farm- 
er often  wants  to  be  amused  by  something 
which  does  not  call  ujion  his  mental  pow- 
ers. "Let  us  be  amused,"  says  the  world 
everywhere.  And  if  with  so  many  good 
tilings  as  the  Rtral  always  contains,  we 
find  one  corner  filled  with  explosive  mate- 
rials it  will  liecome  a  still  more  welcome 
guest  in  every  home.  nell  van. 


A  HOME  OF  YOUR  OWN. 

]\Iany  a  young  man  who  lives  from  year 
to  year  on  a  rented  farm,  sighs  for  a  little 
quiet  sjiot  of  his  own  that  he  can  improve 
with  some  hope  of  reajiing  the  fruit  of  his 
labors.  But  now  it  is  move  about  every 
sjiring,  with  the  hope  of  l^ettering  his  con- 
dition, and  tlie  loss  and  exjiense  usually 
eats  uj)  wlii^t  little  i)rofit  he  may  have  mmle. 

If  he  IukI  saved,  before  his  marriage,  what 
was  wasted  on  toba<;co  and  needless 
clothes,  and  laid  it  by,  year  by  year,  in  the 
savings  bank,  he  might  now  own  such  a 
snug   little  homesteatl. 

Now  is  the  time,  boys,  to  save  up  for  la- 
ter years.  Do  not  squander  your  dimes  in 
boy-hood,  but  lay  by  for  some  good  and  defi- 
nite purpose,  and  you  will  not  have  such 
an  unthrifty  manhood. 

Strict  neatness  in  your  clothing — a  plen- 
tiful use  of  clothes  and  blacking  brush, 
will  go  farther  toward  making  you  jjresent- 
able  than  the  most  jaunty  new  hats  and 
fancy  neck-ties.  An  obliging,  pleasant 
manner,  and  the  reiiutation  of  being  sensi- 
ble and  ready  for  every  emergency,  will  do 
more  than  clothes  toward  making  you  a  fa- 
vorite in  society.  It  is  more  to  your  credit 
to  have  it  known  that  you  have  a  snug  sum 
in  the  savings  bank,  than  to  wear  the  finest 
broadcloth,  which  it  will  take  half  your 
summer  earnings  to  pay  for.  Rich  men, 
as  a  general  tiling,  go  about  ordinary  duties 
very  plainly  dressed;  while  fla.shy  clothing 
generally  is  taken  by  keen  sighted  jjeople 
as  a  type  of  empty  head  and  and  general 
worthlessness  of  character.  When  your 
fortune  is  made,  you  can  afford  to  gratify 
your  taste  as  well  as  your  comfort;  but  at 
the  present  state  of  your  finances  taste 
must  not  be  too  liberally  consulted.  Choost? 
for  a  helpmeet  a  sensible,  industrious  girl, 
who  can  look  elegant  even  in  a  tasteful  cal- 
ico, rather  than  a  dashy  Miss,  who  imts 
every  cent  she  can  earn  into  gaudy  cloth- 
ing. The  bad  taste  of  the  later  will  lie  a 
sinking  fund  for  any  amount  you  may  be 
able  to  earn. — Country  Gentleman. 


A  LITTLE  girl  of  eight  or  ten  summers 
being  asked  what  dust  was,  rejilied  that"it 
was  mud  with  the  juice  squeezed  out. 
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Tl|E  V^(fiEYi\^D. 


TRAINING    AND    PRUNING    GRAPE- 
VINES. 

There  ai'e  many  farmers  who  would 
plant  vines  and  enter  upon  the  business  of 
grape  culture  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  obtained  the 
idea  that  there  is  something  very  difficult 
and  hard  to  learn  or  comprehend  in  the 
management  of  the  vineyard.  To  such  we 
would  say,  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  j)lant 
a  few  vines  and  become  interested.  Then, 
what  now  seems  so  difficult  will  by  degrees 
become  simpler  and  easier. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  mode  of  training  and 
l^runing  vines,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  There  are  also  many  differ- 
ent practices  based  upon  these  opinions. 
From  these  differences  of  opinion  and 
j)ractice  among  professional  viniculturists 
has  doubtless  arisen  the  prevailing  idea, 
above  referred  to,  as  existing  among  oiir 
farmers. 

With  the  grape  vine,  as  with  all  other 
vines,  trees  and  plants,  various  modes  of 
treatment  are  required,  depending  on  the 
soil  and  climate,  as  also  to  some  extent  on 
the  variety  of  grape  and  the  jjurposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  produced.  The  princi- 
ples and  reasons  involved  in  the  adaptation 
of  crops,  trees  and  vines  to  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  in  the  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment by  different  circumstances,  constitute 
the  jiractical  science  of  agriculture,  in  its 
most  general  sense.  To  study  and  become 
familiar  with  science,  is  the  interest  and 
duty  of  every  person  who  proposes  to  fol- 
low agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  The  performance  of  those 
things  which  this  science  requires  to  be 
done  at  a  jsroper  time  and  in  a  skillful 
manner,  so  as  to  produce  desired  results, 
constitutes  the  art  of  agricultiire,  in  the 
same  general  sense. 

It  is  equally  the  interest  and  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  strive  to  become  ijroficient 
in  the  art,  as  well  as  learned  in  the  science 
of  agriciilture.  To  accomplish  these  re- 
quires reading,  thought  and  practice  com- 
bined. By  reading  we  learn  the  result  of 
the  experiences  of  others.  By  thought  and 
practice  we  apply  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained, with  intelligence,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  own  desired  objects.  In 
the  training  and  j)runing  and  care  of  the 
vineyard,  science  and  art,  as  above  defined, 
may  be,  and  require  to  be  constantly 
brought  into  practice;  then  the  whole 
thing  becomes  so  simple  that  the  operator 
wonders  that  he  did  not  comprehend  it  be- 
fore. 

Low  Training. 

General  exj)erience  in  this  State,  where 
the  atmosjihere  is  so  dry  and  pure  as  to  in- 
duce a  low  degree  of  temperature,  in  the 
summer  season,  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
days,  has  proven  that  low  training  and 
pruning  is  the  best.  The  gi-apes  being 
close  to  the  ground  feel  the  influence  of  the 
heat  absorbed  during  the  day  by  the  earth, 
and  given  out  during  the  succeeding  night; 
while  those  higher  up  are  exposed  to  the 
greater  extremes  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence, 
grapes  near  the  ground,  or  on  low  trained 
vines  are  found  to  ripen,  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, in  this  State,  from  ten  days  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  same  varieties  trained  over 
trellices.  It  is  also  found  that  the  former 
are  fairer,  larger  and  more  highly  flavored 
than  the  latter. 

Some  claim  that  the  mildew  is  not  so  apt 
to  affect  the  grape  grown  on  high  trained 
vines,  where  the  atmosphere  circulates 
freely,  as  on  those  close  to  the  groimd. 
We  think  reason  and  experience  are  both 
in  favor  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Mildew, 
on  a  growing  jilant,  is  not  induced  by  the 
same  causes  as  mildew  on  dead  and  decay- 
ing matter.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
dimpeing  the  natural  flow  of  the  sap,  is  be- 


lieved to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mil- 
dew in  the  grape  vine.  As  these  extremes 
are  greater  at  a  distance  above  the  ground, 
so  the  inducing  catises  of  mildew  are  pro- 
portionally greater;  and  we  find  experience 
agrees  with  reason  on  the  subject. 

We  think  that  the  tbrie  of  pruning  has 
more  to  do  with  mildew  on  the  grape  than 
the  manner;  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  In 
accordance  with  the  general  experience  of 
the  best  cultivators,  we  would  recommend 
that  vines  be  so  trained  and  pruned  as  to 
form  the  head  from  one  to  two  feet  above 
the  gi-ound.  The  iise  of  stakes  may  thus 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  quite  an 
expense  saved. 

Time  of  Pruning. 

When  the  object  is  to  induce  a  rapid 
growth  of  wood,  as  in  young  vines,  before 
they  are  of  proper  age  to  fruit,  the  pruning 
should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  fore  part  of 
winter.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce less  wood  and  more  friiit,  the  time  of 
priining  should  be  delayed  until  later  in  the 
season.  The  time  should  also  be  governed 
by  the  soil,  to  some  extent.  On  elevated 
land  and  a  dry  soil,  where  the  vine  natural- 
ly forms  but  little  wood  and  is  inclined  to 
bear  too  much  friiit,  pruning  should  be 
done  early  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Then,  when  the  sap  starts  in  the 
spring,  it  will  swell  the  buds  with  force, 
and  send  out  strong  canes  and  less  fruit 
sjjurs. 

On  the  contrary,  vines  growing  on  rich, 
alluvial  soil,  where  too  much  wood  and  too 
little  fruit  is  the  natural  riile,  this  tendency 
may  be  checked  to  a  great  extent,  by  delay- 
ing the  annual  pruning  until  late  in  the 
spring — even  so  late  that  the  leaves  on  the 
canes  are  forming.  By  cutting  back  the 
canes  of  the  jiast  summer's  growth,  at  this 
time,  leaving  but  two  or  three  buds  near 
the  base,  these  buds  would  then  swell 
evenly  and  develop  strong  fruit  spurs  and, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  result  will  be  a  good 
quantity  of  well  developed  fruit  stems  and 
blossoms. 

A  Fact  Important  if  General. 

Here  we  would  mention  a  fact  which  has 
come  within  our  observation  and  experi- 
ence, which,  if  generally  true,  is  of  some 
importance.  It  is  this: — That  the  third 
fruit  bud  from  the  base  of  the  past  year's 
cane  throws  out  larger  and  better  developed 
bunches  of  grapes  than  either  the  first  or 
second.  The  grapes  from  these  buds  seem 
also  better  flavored,  and  generally  superior 
to  those  on  the  first  and  second.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  hint  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  cutting  the  cane  at  such  length 
as  to  leave  the  third  bud,  generally,  and 
sometimes  the  fourth,  when  a  good  strong 
one,  and  then  rubbing  off  the  first  and  sec- 
ond buds,  and  leaving  the  third  and  fourth 
for  fruit. 

The  number  of  fruit  buds  left  on  any 
vine  must  depend  on  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  vine.  If  the  vines  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  at  three  years,  from  two  to  three 
bunches  of  grapes  may  be  allowed  to  ma- 
ture on  each,  without  injury.  The  next 
year  the  number  may  be  increased,  and  so 
on  increasing  the  quanity  of  fruit  with  the 
age  of  the  vine. 


Lions  and  Bears. — California  lions  are 
unusually  plentiful  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  the  present  year.  The  San  Jose 
Patriot  says  that  a  gentleman  recently  came 
imexpectedly  upon  three  of  the  varmints, 
engaged  in  making  a  dinner  from  the  car- 
case of  a  fine  18  months  colt.  The  man 
got  out  of  the  way  as  quietly  as  possible. 

The  San  Eafael  Journal,  of  February 
11th,  says:  "We  learn  that  a  little  daughter 
of  John  Ferry,  who  formerly  resided  at 
Las  Gallinas,  but  is  now  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Healdsburg,  was  carried  off  by  a 
bear  while  playing  round  her  father's 
house.     We  have  no  particulars." 

Since  the  above  was  in  tyj^e  we  have  seen 
it  said  that  the  father  of  'little  Miss  Ferry 
doubts  the  correctness  of  her  untimely 
taking  ofl'.     [Eds.  Press.] 


The  peanut  crop  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded 900,000  bushels  last  year. 


STARVING  CATTLE.— FOREST  TREES. 

Reports  reached  us,  from  various  sources, 
during  the  early  part  of  January,  of  cattle 
and  sheep  dying  from  starvation.  One 
dairyman,  in  Marin  county,  was  said  to  have 
lost  fourteen  cows.  Great  numbers  of 
others  died  in  that  and  other  counties.  A 
firm  in  Kern  county  was  said  to  have  lost 
2,500  out  of  a  flock  of  3,000  sheep!  It  is 
not  only  a  jiitiable  lack  of  forethought,  but 
downright  criminality  which  allows  of  such 
destruction,  in  a  country  so  prolific  as  this, 
in  everything  which  can  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  man  or  beast.  Our  plains  and 
hills  are  covered,  during  the  early  winter 
months,  with  immense  numbers  of  shiver- 
ing herds  and  flocks,  many  of  which  die, 
and  all  of  which  suffer  more  or  less,  when 
a  few  groves  of  trees,  or  a  thatched  roof 
here  and  there,  would  afford  ample  protec- 
tion from  the  cold  rains  and  chilling  blasts. 
Expensive  barns  are  not  needed.  A  large, 
if  not  the  largest  proportion  of  such  cat- 
tle might  be  saved  if  they  had  only  the 
most  trivial  shelter  to  keep  up  the  animal 
warmth,  which  diminishes  in  consequence 
of  the  deficiency  and  jioor  quality  of  food 
at  such  times. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be  well  known  that 
poorly  fed,  or  half  starved  stock  die  much 
sooner  than  that  which  is  plentifully  fed. 
The  straw  which  is  burned  in  autumn,  if 
placed  in  stacks,  even  in  the  ojjen  air,  would 
furnish  an  abundance  of  food  for  all  the 
starving  stock  in  the  country.  When  straw 
is  not  attainable,  a  suiiply  of  root  crops 
should  always  be  kept  within  reach.  In  a 
country  where  40  or  50  tons  of  roots  can 
be  grown  to  the  acre,  with,  less  labor  and 
trouble  than  half  that  quantity  could  be 
jjroduced  elewhere,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
starvation;  and  he  who  neglects  to  guard 
against  such  a  disaster,  well  deserves  the 
loss  and  punishment  for  such  neglect  of  his 
own  interests,  and  such  indifference  to  the 
most  common  dictates  of  humanity.  Loss- 
es of  this  kind  are  never,  in  this  country 
visited  upon  careful  and  thoughtful  farm- 
ers. 

The  advantage  of  tree-planting,  in  con- 
nection with  stock  raising  is  quite  too  lit- 
tle considered.  Trees  are  wonderful  equal- 
izers of  temi^erature.  They  keep  the 
temperature  down  in  summer  and  up  in 
winter.  It  has  been  noticed,  in  cold  winter 
days,  that  thermometers  on  the  outside  of 
dwellings  in  the  northern  states,  which  are 
surrounded  by  evergreens,  will  often  stand 
fully  10  degrees  higher  than  upon  neigh- 
boring dwellings  without  suqh  surround- 
ings. Every  one  who  has  visited  the  re- 
cesses of  a  New  England  cedar  swamp, 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero  on 
the  outside,  will  testify  to  a  temperate 
warmth  within  the  swamp.  The  thermom- 
eter will  often  mark  a  difference  of  20  de- 
grees between  two  such  localities.  A  near- 
ly if  not  fully  equal  difference  is  seen,  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Every  stock  range  in  the  State  should 
have  a  shelter  of  evergreens  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  We  need  such  protection 
also  for  our  fruit  trees,  in  many  localities; 
for  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
equalization  of  temperature,  by  such  means, 
will  also  save  our  fruit  buds  from  the  de- 
structive influences  of  early  frosts.  The 
injunction  to  plant  forest  trees  should  be 
heeded  universally;  whether  to  protect  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  to  ornament  and 
beautify,  or  to  provide  a  jirofitable  invest- 
ment for  declining  years,  or  for  j^osterity. 
There  is  both  a  poetical  and  festhetical  view 
to  be  taken  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, and  we  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  a  farmer  who  neglects  such  <an  im- 
portant matter  will  be  regarded  as  unthrifty 
and  altogether  behind  the  times. 


Another  Mulberry  Plantation. — A. 
Isoard  of  Nevada,  who  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  sericulture,  has  a  contract 
from  Dr.  Wm.  McCorniick,  of  Grass  Val- 
ley, to  set  a  plantation  of  five  thousand 
mulberry  trees,  on  a  piece  of  land  owned 
by  the  Doctor,  at  the  upi^er  end  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  The  prepaiations  for  plant- 
ing have  already  been  commenced. 


CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  NOTEc.. 

Prolific. — The  Los  Angeles  News  has 
the  following:  Mr.  F.  M.  Slaughter,  who 
has  a  large  band  of  sheej)  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  this  place,  has  observed  an  un- 
usual peculiarity  in  his  ewes  this  season. 
Some  1,4:00  of  them  lambed,  and  averaged 
from  three  to  four  each  It  is  a  disagree- 
able feature  of  the  matter  that  th-^  lambs 
have  a  tendency  to  die  off  in  larger  ijropor- 
tion  than  usual. 

Exporting  California  Quail.  —The 
Quail  Association  of  Boise  city,  Idaho,  is 
imi^orting  large  quantities  of  those  birds 
from  California  and  Missouri  and  turning 
them  loose  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that 
section. 

Wild  geese  are  offered  for  sale  in  Los 
Angeles  at  fifty  cents  j,  pair. 

A  Heavy  Calf. — A  "calf"  in  Yamhill 
county,  Oregon,  13  months  old,  weighs 
over  1,400  pounds.  It  belongs  to  D.  B. 
Crawford,  near  McMinnville. 

Wheat  in  Tulare. — The  Visalia  Delta 
says  that  the  breadth  of  wheat  sown  in 
Tulare  county  this  season  is  more  than 
double  that  sown  any  previous  year,  and 
will  probably  aggregate  in  the  whole 
ootinty  from  eight  to  nine  thousand 
bushels. 

Fine  Apples. — Some  very  fine  apples 
were  exhibited  in  this  city,  last  week  from 
the  orchard  of  N.  Beroje  of  San  Jose,  and 
they  sold  readily  at  ,$3.25  per  box.  One 
great  merit  with  this  fruit  was  that  it  was 
well  and  jiroperly  jiacked,  and  not  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  trashy  fruit  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  few  good  specimens  at  the 
top.  If  growers  would  only  send  such 
fruit  as  this  to  market,  we  should  hear  but 
few   complaints  of  unremunerative  prices. 

A  Miscellaneous  Appetite.— On  open- 
ing the  maw  of  a  cow  killed  in  that  place 
for  beef,  a  few  days  since,  says  the  Corval- 
lis  Gazette,  it  was  found  to  contain  two 
pounds  of  nails,  some  of  them  over  two 
inches  long,  a  jack  knife,  a  chunk  of  lead, 
a  rock  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  a  piece  of 
a  gold  watch  fob,  a  five  cent  piece,  and 
seven  or  eight  large  coat  buttons.  The 
portion  of  the  stomach  where  these  arti- 
cles were  deiiosited  had  worn  nearly 
through. 

California  Wine  in  London. — London 
is  beginning  to  send  orders  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  California  wines;  1,000  gallons  of 
Cocomongo  was  the  last  order  received. 
Some  of  our  wines  are  esteemed  in  London 
superior  to  those  of  Europe. 

Cherries  in  Winter. — Mr.  Joseph  Bass- 
ford,  Sr.,  who  resides  some  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Vacaville,  jncked  some  rii^e 
cherries  from  the  trees  in  his  orchard  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  fact  is  mention8d  as 
something  very  extraordinary ;  which  it  cer- 
tainly is,  even  for  this  extraordinary  cli- 
mate. 

Mr.  William  Butcher,  also  of  Vacaville, 
has    fully  a  dozen  almond  trees    in    full* 
bloom,  over   a  week  ago.     Who  can  beat 
that  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Plowing  Match. — The  Board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultur- 
al Society  have  resolved  to  hold  a  sweep- 
stakes plowing  match,  free  for  all  plows 
manufactured  in  the  State  of  California,  to 
be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  at 
Stockton  on  Thursday,  the  16th  day  of 
March,  1871,  and  that  a  premium  of  $100 
and  a  framed  diploma  be  awarded  to  the 
plow  or  gang-plow  doing  the  best  plowing 
of  every  kind,  and  being  best  fitted  for  all 
I)urposes— to  be  decided  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  John  Jones,  Cutler  Salmon, 
William  D.  Ashley  and  H.  E.  Wright,  who 
are  hereby  authorized  to  ajspoint  such  other 
persons,  from  different  sections  of  the 
State,  as  in  their  discretion  may  seem 
pi-oper,  to  act  on  the  same  committee. 

ATLANTIC     AGRICULTURAL    ITEMS. 

American  Apples  for  the  Meditera- 
nean. — Quite  a  trade  in  apples  is  springing 
up  between  the  United  States  and  Liver- 
pool. One  of  the  largest  exporters  is  a 
gentleman  of  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  who 
has  contracted  for  the  delivery,  next  fall,  of 
10,000  l)arrels.  A  singular  fact  connected 
with  this  enterprise  is  that  large  quantities 
of  the  apples  thus  sent  to  Liverpool  are 
trans-shipped  to  the  Mediteranean  in  ex- 
change for  the  fruit  of  that  region. 

Good  Girl. — They  have  found  another 
"  good  girl"  in  Appanoose  county,  Iowa. 
She  is  "sweet  sixteen"  and  is  said  to  have 
earned  the  title  of  "good"  from  having 
raised  $2,000  worth  of  hogs  for  the  market, 
within  the  last  two  yeai-s;  attending  them 
entirely  herself. 

In  three  years  a  farmer  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  raised  seven  bushels  of  barley  from  a 
single  grain. 
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kORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Travel   in  Mariposa  County. 

(Written  for  the  Press.] 

Hornltos  and  Vicinity. 
Homitos  is  the  first  one  of  the  vil- 
lages in  this  county  arrived  at  on  the  tour 
from  Stockton  {via  Snelling,)  to  the  cele- 
brated Yosemite  Falls,  of  ■which  I  will  say 
something  in  a  future  article.  Although 
the  subject  has  apparently  been  written 
thread-bare,  the  one-hundredth  part  has 
never  been  told.  Hornitos  does  not  at 
present  contain  over  150  inhabitants,  and 
is  quite  dviU'  the  lack  of  rain  to  supply  the 
miner  with  water,  susjiends,  in  a  manner, 
all  ijlacer  diggings,  although  the  mountain 
ranchers  in  the  vicinity  are  apparently  sat- 
isfied, and  quartz  mining  is  being  pushed 
lively,  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
Craighn  &  Co.  and  G.  Gagliardo  &  Co.  are 
its  principal  merchants;  and,  what  cannot 
be  said  of  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  mount- 
ain towns,  it  has  a  hotel,  kept  by  D.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Esq. ,  where  a  frsl-class  meal  can 
be  had. 

Bear  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Estate. 
Bear  valley,  situated  on  the  Mariposa 
estate,  is  some  ten  miles  distant  from  Hor- 
nitos, and  twelve  miles  from  Mariposa. 
It  contains  about  500  quiet,  industrious  in- 
habitants; quite  a  different  state  of  society 
from  what  existed  hero  a  few  years  ago, 
when  drunkenness  and  murder,  knife 
and  revolver  reigned  supreme;  for  in  form- 
er years  this  was  the  haunt  of  nearly  all  the 
escaped  convicts  and  desi^eradoes  in  the 
country.  Its  present  state  is  in  great  jiart 
due  to  the  present  manager  of  the  estate, 
Mr.  Thos.  Goodsell,  who  has  weeded  out 
nearly  aU  of  the  fighting  and  desperate 
characters  who  infested  it.  The  children, 
too,  are  gathered  together  (by  their  own 
consent,  now)  on  Sundays  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Brumagim  to  be  instructed  in  morals. 
Previoiisly  the  streets  on  Sunday  were  one 
grand  carnival  of  fighting  and  carousing. 
The  Mariposa  blacksmith,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Wilcox,  still  wields  Ids  hammer  liere  with 
as  much  satisfaction  astliough  he  had  never 
figured  politically.  Mr.  W.  also  runs  a 
small  machine  shop  and  foundry,  and  man- 
ages to  satisfy  his  (mstomers  in  each  of  the 
above  lines  of  the  mechanic  arts.  J.  H, 
Brumagim  &  Co.  are  the  j) resent  jiroprie- 
tors  of  the  Mariposa  estate;  and  Thos. 
Goodsell,  Esq.,  its  general  superintendent 
and  manager.  This  estate,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  has  been  written  commendato- 
ry of  late,  and  which  is  ajiparently  with- 
out friends  in  this  State,  is  owned  by  east- 
ern capitalists,  is  being  successfully  man- 
aged at  present  and  satisfying  its  proprie- 
tors by  the  bullion  receijits  from  three 
"mills  now  running.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  Benton  mill,  on 
the  Merced  river,  to  some  three  miles 
beyond  Marijjosa  town,  in  an  north-easter- 
ly direction. 

The  Princeton  mill  is  now  under  repairs, 
and  the  probability  is  that  a  new  one  will 
soon  be  erected.  The  mill  at  Mariposa  is 
also  shut  down  for  reasons  best  known  to 
the  managers.  The  com^Jany  have  GOO 
men  at  present  employed,  a  large  niiijority 
of  them  working  by  contract.  The  drillers 
(single  hand)  get  32  cents  per  foot,  3  cents 
decrease  on  former  prices  paid.  A  number 
of  important  experiments  with  giant  pow- 
der, Nos.  1  and  2,  mixed  with  other  chem- 
ical ingredients  in  several  different  forms, 
have  been  tried  here,  I  was  informed,  suc- 
cessfully, but  I  can  learn  no  particulars. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think 
this  estate  is  managed  more  judiciously 
than  it  ever  was  before.  Its  aft'airs  are 
conducted  with  closed  mouths,  and  perfect 
secrecy  as  regards  its  present  or  future.  1 
must  say,  however,  that  I  never  was  more 
cordially  treated  in  my  entire  tour  of  this 
State  than  by  the  management  and  at- 
tachees  here.  J.  Dolan  Esq.,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Linda  mine  on  the  grant,  at 
"Pine  tree,"  has  been  steadily  engaged 
here  for  nearly  eight  years. 

Coultervllle  and  Vicinity. 
Coultervillo,  13  miles  from  Bear  Valley 
(by  trail) ,  is  quite  dull  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  depends  almost  entirely  for 
its  support  upon  the  Yosemite  travel  in 
summer.  The  mines  surrounding  it  that 
are  successfully  working,  are  situated  at 
such  a  distance  that  eacli  mine  has  its  own 
village,  of  some  size,  to  furnish  all  the 
wants  of  those  employed.  This  i)lace  is 
situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Stockton, 
via  Knights  Ferry  and  Crimea  House,  and 


about  90  miles  via  Modesto  and  Snelling. 
It  contains  about  300  inhabitants,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  through 
which  tourists  pass  for  Yosemite,  (there 
being  three  routes) .  A  new  wagon  road  is 
in  course  of  construction,  and,  I  am  in- 
formed, will  be  completed  this  summer. 
When  done,  tourists  can  go  in  wheeled  ve- 
liicles  to  within  some  tbree  miles  of  the 
Falls,  which  will  be  within  seven  and  a 
halt  or  eight  miles  of  the  hotels  in  the  val- 
ley. L.   P.   MC. 


Wheat  Shipments. — During  the  past 
season  3G  vessels  have  loaded  with  wheat  at 
Vallejo,  taking  in  872,075  centals.  During 
the  same  period  l-i  have  loaded  at  Oakland, 
with  203,151  centals,  and  58  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  2,054,030  centals.  There  are 
no  grain  ships  at  j^i'esent  under  charter  to 
load  for  Euroim. _ 

OltNITHOLOGICAIi  AND  PISCATORIAL  AC- 
CLIMATIZING SOCIETY  OF  C.\LIFORNIA. — This 

Society  held  a  meeting  Feb.  9th,  1871,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  No. 
t)22  Clay  Street.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year: — President,  W.  A.  Newell,  M. 
D.;  Secretary,  John  Williamson  Esq.; 
Treasurer,  James  Rolph  Esq. 

The  Overshadowing  Question. — We  are 
indel^tcd  to  Hon  George  W .  Julian  for  a  copy 
of  this  speech,  which  concerns  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  our  coast.  Mr. 
Julian  here  treats  of  land  matters,  and 
takes  strong  ground  against  the  "subserv- 
ience to  individual  and  corporate  wealth 
and  the  practical  unfriendliness  to  the  pro- 
ducing classes"  of  the  land  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  pamphlet  deserves  a 
wide  circulation  among  thinking  men. 

De\teloping  our  Resources. — Hon.  Mr 
Axtell  sends  us  copies  of  his  speeches, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  27th  and  28tli.  Mr.  Axtell 
dwells  on  the  resources  of  our  western 
country  and  the  difficulties  in  develojiing 
them.  He  advises  government  aid,  and  in 
this  way:  "I  say  extend  your  lines  of  sTir- 
vey  over  it  at  once,  tliat  each  man  may 
clearly  know  the  boundary  of  his  land;  give 
one  half  of  it  in  alternate  sections  to  any 
responsiVile  railroad  company  who  will 
build  a  good  road,  restricting  them  in  their 
cliarters  to  reasonable  fares,  to  be  regulat- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  Congress;  give 
liberally  in  alternate  sections  to  all  compa- 
nies who  ^^•ill  construct  reservoirs  and 
canals,  binding  them  in  their  charters  to 
sell  the  water  at  reasonable  prices,  without 
favor  or  discrimination;  and  sell  the  bal- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  highest  bidders  for 
cash,  and  thus  encourage  settlement  and 
development,  redeem  this  land  from  deso- 
lation, and  give  it  away  to  settlement." 

The  Chorpenning  Case. — Hon.  John 
Cessna,  of  Pennsylvania,  sends  us  a  copy 
of  his  remarks,  made  before  Congress,  in 
explanation  of  his  action  in  the  case  of 
George  Chorpenning. 

Civil  Service  Repobm.— We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Senator  Casserly  for  a  copy  of  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz's  speech  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Schurz  makes  some  excellent  points  in 
favor  of  a  civil  service  reforrri,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  things  most 
needed  in  our  government.  The  speech  is 
well  worth  reading. 

Income  T.ax. — Senator  Cole  sends  us  a 
co]iy  of  his  speech,  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  income  tax,  showing  that  the  tax  was 
an  outgrowtli  of  the  war,  was  imijosed  to 
meet  an  extraordinary  emergency,  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  measui-e  of  temporary  re- 
lief, that  it  now  works  unfairly  and  inju- 
riously, and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

A  Newspaper  Change.  —  The  Visalia 
I)elta  has  been  i)urchased  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Dewey,  formerly  of  the  Mountain  Messenger , 
Downieville.  Mr.  Dewey  has  reduced  che 
subscription  price  of  the  Delta  to  $4  per 
year  (in  advance),  and  will  improve  its 
local  columns  and  job  iirinting  department, 
making  it  an  excellent  rejiresentative  of 
that  promising  section  of  our  agricultural 
districts. 


QooD  4e/\lx!^. 


Are  ToiiATOES  Healthy. — Tomatoes  owe 
not  a  little  of  their  cousumption  to  the  no- 
tion that  they  are  healthy.  Latterly  this 
has  been  questioned.  Dr.  Dio  Lewi's  pro- 
nounces them  unhealthy  as  an  article  of 
food.  Occasionally  and  in  very  small 
quantity,  the  coolied  vegetable  may  be 
taken  without  notable  injury.  But'  raw 
tomatoes  should  be  banished  from  the 
table.  They  give  heartburn  and  other  in 
dications  of  digestive  derangement.  Si^eak- 
ing  of  eating,  the  Doctor  denounces  the 
dyspeptic  American  fashion  of  taking 
drinks  at  meals,  whether  wine,  water  or 
soups — al)ove  all,  ice  water.  Tlie  gastric 
juice  is  enfeebled  by  such  dilution,  and 
di.gostion  is  retarded.  He  is  down  on 
lunch,  like  Thackeray,  wlio  proclaimed 
lunch  to  be  base  ingratitude  to  your  break- 
fast and  a  premeditated  insult  to  your  din- 
ner. Some  take  sujjper  with  impunity, 
but  to  most  peojjle  it  is  the  nightmare 
meal. 


Turpentine  for  Lock  Jaw. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Scientific  Aviei-ican  recom- 
mends turpentine  as  a  certain  cure  for  lock 
jaw.  He  says:  "Let  any  one  who  has  an 
attack  of  lockjaw  take  a  smsill  quantity'  of 
turpentine,  warm  it  and  jjour  it  on  the 
wound,  no  matter  where  the  wound  is  or 
what  its  nature  is — and  relief  will  follow 
in  less  than  one  minute.  Nothing  can  be  aj)- 
])lied  to  a  severe  cut  or  bruise  tliat  is  better 
than  cold  turpentine;  it  will  give  certain 
relief  almost  instantly.  It  is  also  said  to 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  crouj).  Sattir- 
ate  a  piece  of  flannel  with  it,  and  place  the 
flannel  on  the  throat  and  chest — and  in 
very  severe  cases  three  or  five  drops  on  a 
himp  of  sugar  may  be  taken  inwardly. 
Every  family  should  have  a  bottle  on  hand. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  can  be  easily 
tested.  In  all  serious  cases,  application 
should  be  made  under  medical  advice. 


Diet  of  the  Ancients. — The  difference 
between  the  diet  of  the  ancients  and  that  of 
us  moderns  is  very  striking.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  no  alcoholic  liq- 
uor, it  being  unknown  to  them,  nor  coffee, 
nor  tea,  nor  chocolate,  nor  sugar,  nor  even 
butter,  for  Galen  informs  us  he  had  never 
seen  Itutter  but  once  in  his  life.  Tliey  were 
ignorant  of  the  greater  number  of  our  trop- 
ical spices,  as  clove,  nutmeg,  mace  gingea, 
Jacamaica-i)epi)er,  curry,  pimento.  They 
used  neither  buck-wheat,nor  french  beans, 
nor  spinach,  nor  sage,  tajaioca,  arrow-root, 
or  potato,  or  its  varieties;  not  even  the 
common,  but  a  sort  of  marshgrown  bean 
— not  many  of  our  fruits,  as  the  orange, 
tamarind,  nor  American  maize.  On  the 
contrary,  they  ate  substances  which  we  now 
neglect,  the  mallow,  tlie  herb,  ox-tongue, 
the  sweet  acorn,  the  lupin.  They  liked  tlie 
flesh  of  wild  asses,  dogs,  the  doormouse, 
the  fox  and  the  bear. 


The  Night  Lamp. — There  are  many  fam- 
ilies who  use  night  lamps,  and  though  ina- 
bility to  provide  gas,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning  kerosene  oil,  a  very  good 
thing  when  projjerly  used.  A  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  its  use  at  night  may  jjrove 
interesting  to  tlie  general  reader.  When 
the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp  is  turned 
low,  the  combustion  is  not  perfect,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  becomes  vitiated 
by  the  uncomsunied  oil  vapors,  by  the  gas 
produced  by  the  combustion,  and  also 
legitimate  particles  of  smoke  and  soot 
thrown  off,  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs  of 
the  occupants.  Air  thus  poisoned  is  dead- 
ly in  its  effects,  and  the  wonder  is  that  peo- 
ple are  not  immediately  and  fatally  injured 
by  breathing  it.  Its  consequences  are  the 
unaccountable  and  mysterious  headaches, 
irratation  of  throats  and  lungs,  and  dizzi- 
ness and  nauser. 


When  a  woman  in  the  farming  regions 
of  England  becomes  a  widow,  her  only 
choice  is  to  engage  in  farm  work;  boys 
must  get  all  their  schooling  before  they  are 
14,  for  they  can  be  supported  no  longer. 
After  girls  go  to  work  in  the  field  they  will 
engage  in  no  other  work,  and  they  make 
bad  mothers. 


Feather-Beds. — Why  are  feather-beds 
objectionable?  Feathers  are  i^oor  conduct- 
ors of  heat,  and  coiise<juently  keep  the 
skin  oveiheated,  delibilitating  it,  prevent- 
ing the  full  performance  of  its  functions, 
and  rendering  the  person  more  liable  to 
colds.  Not  onlj'  this,  but  the  functions  of 
the  skin  being  imi)aired,  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  lungs  have  to  do  extra  duty  and  are 
liable  to  become  deceased  in  consequence. 
Another  objection  to  feathers  is  that  there 
is  a  decomposition  of  their  auimal  matter 
going  on  all  the  time,  and  they  absorb  and 
retain  the  emanations  from  the  body  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  soon  become,  too 
filthy  for  even   common   decency. 

For  Frosted  Feet. — Copperas  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  is  among  the  best  remedies 
for  frosted  feet,  etc.  Soak  the  water  or 
rub  it  well  on  other  jsarts  affected. 


SAGE  AND  DESERT. 

The  Humboldt  (Nevada)  Register,  a  short 
time  since  gave  the  following  paragrajih: — 
If  any  one  of  the  outside  barbarians  think 
that  stock  cannot  be  raised  in  Humboldt 
county,  they  should  come  and  stop  around 
Winnemucca  a  few  days,  when  they  can 
realize  the  old  saying  that  there  were  large 
droves  of  stock  upon  a  "  thousand  hills." 
If  they  do  not  believe  butter  and  cheese  can 
be  made  in  Humboldt  county,  why,  go  up 
to  Fairbanks',  on  the  Humboldt  river,  and 
take  a  look  at  his  GO-hundred  Aveight  of 
cheese  and  his  large  lot  of  butter.  Oh,  ye 
forlorn  immigrants  to  California,  if  you 
could  but  see  such  a  sight  once,  how  you 
would  wish  you  had  settled  in  some  of  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Humljold  V'ountry. 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growing. 
During  the  past  season,  Mr.  C.  Osborne 
of  Silver  City,  Nev. ,  realized  four  tons  of 
wool  from  shee}}  pastured  in  the  Walker 
river  Valley.  Mr.  O.  took  this  wool  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  via.  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging a  satisfactory  sale.  Such  an  item 
as  this  truly  foreshadows  what  may  soo^ 
become  onp  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
l)rosperity  of  our  growing  neighbor.  The 
Gold  Hill  N«ws  in  lately  alluding  to  Mr. 
Osborne's  [enterprise  'says: — "Our  sage 
brush  hills  are  not  half  so  sterile  as  they 
look,  and  sheep  thrive  especially  well 
among  them,  finding  jdenty  (of  nutritious 
bunch  grass,  white;  sage,  wild  peach  and 
other  herbs  and  shrubs,  on  which  they 
feed  and  browse,  keeping  in  good  condi- 
tion the  year  round.  We  hope  to  record 
Osborne's  triumphant  success  in  his  sheep- 
raising  and  wool-growing  enterprise  at 
some  future  day,  and  also  to  hear  of  others 
going  and  doing  likewise." 

The  Virtues  of  While  Sage. 
The  Elko  Lulepeiulent  says  that  a  range 
whore  wliitt;  sage  grows  abundantly  is  tin; 
first  thing  sought  after  by  i)ersons  engag- 
ed in  stock  raising,  on  account  of  its  fat- 
tening properties.  INIeat  fattened  upon  it 
possesses  a  finer  flavor  and  retains  more  of 
its  natural  juices  than  that  fed  upon  other 
grasses  of  the  country.  A  chemical  analy- 
sis of  white  sage  shows  it  to  contain  about 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  nutritious  matter, 
such  as  go  to  make  fat. 

Its  Medicinal  Value. 
It  s(>ems  that  white  sage  is  also  good  for 
something  else  than  making  muscle,  fat 
and  wool — it  aLso  makes  the  hair  grow 
"where  it  ought  to."  Here  is  what  the  In- 
dependent  says  on  this  subject:— "In  these 
days  of  humbuggerv,  <|uack  medicines,  etc. , 
any  article  that  will  supplant  the  many 
nostrums  that  are  of  no  earthly  use,  by  giv- 
ing tlie  needy  a  cheap,  safe  and  certain  ar- 
ticle for,  the  same  purpose,  is  at  least  a 
saving  to  the  community  in  that  direction. 
We  allude  to  the  hair  restoring  qualities 
of  the  white  sage.  For  this  purjjose  alone 
it  so  far  surpasses  the  preparations  usually 
found  in  drug  stores  as  to  make  them  ut- 
terly valueless  compared  with  the  really 
restorative  principle  that  it  possesses.  A 
decoction  of  white  sage — which  may  readi- 
ly be  obtained  by  boiling  it  a  few  hours 
over  a  slow  fire — will  accomplish  more  in 
restoring  bald  lieads,  fastening  falling  hair, 
renovating  and  giving  healthy  action  to  the 
scalp,  than  a  whole  store  of  the  usual  rem- 
edies advertised  for  that  purpose.  Hun- 
dreds now  in  Nevada  can  testify  to  this 
fact,  and  a  trial  will  convince  any  doubting 
Joseph  that  wliat  we  say  of  it  in  this  re- 
spect will  bo  borne  out  by  results,  if  he 
will  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  man  who  first 
brings  white  sage  before  the  jiublic  as  a 
hair  restorative  will  not  only  drive  every 
other  preparation  for  that  purpose  out  of 
the  market,  Ijut  will  secure  for  himself 
a  colossal  fortune." 


Horticulture  in  Common  Schools. — 
The  Country  (jrentieman  says  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  planting  of  ornamental  trees, 
with  lirief  instructions  as  to  their  growth , 
might  be  introduced  into  every  school  as  ii 
reci'cative  stud}' — if  the  teachers  have  the 
taste  and  knowledge  necessary.  It  gives 
an  instance  where  a  teacher,  on  his  own 
motion,  interested  his  pupils  in  the  cult- 
ui-e  of  ornamental  plants,  viiih  the  happiest 
results. 

We  have  witnessed  the  same  thing  with 
the  same  results,  and  believe  the  plan 
should  be  adopted  in  scliools,  wherever  the 
location  and  other  circumstances  admit  ot 
its  being  made  practical. 


February  25, 1871.] 
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Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

[Prof.  Ezra  S.  Carr  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Eeported 
expressly  for  the  Press.] 

The   Chemistry  of    Common   Things. 

Lect.  I.  Feb.  18. — It  is  not  my  purpose, 
said  the  lecturer,  to  give  a  series  of  scien- 
tific lectures,  but  merely  to  treat  scientific 
siibjects  in  a  practical  and  popular  manner. 
I  propo.se  to  talk  now  of   common   things, 
concerning  which  we  ought  to  know  much, 
but  concerning  which,  as  I   have  foiind  b 
an  experience  of   teaching   during  a  thiry 
of  a  century,  the   majority  of  persons  su 
posed  to  be  educated,  know  little  or   no 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  common  things  we 
know  of,  is  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is  most 
fortunate,  most  providential,  that  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  our  existence, 
are  everywhere.  This  is  the  case  with  air; 
it  exists  everywhere,  and  withoiit  it  there 
could  be  no  life.  Without  it  the  temper- 
ature would  be  subject  to  great  vai'iations, 
for  it  acts  as  a  mantle  around  the  earth  to 
prevent  these.  Without  it  there  would  be 
no  morning  or  evening  twilight.  It  is  the 
medium  of  social,  moral  and  intellectual 
intercourse,  the  medium  of  sound.  Our 
bodies  are  made  up  of  it,  and  to  it  nearly 
all  plants  are  conveyed  after  death. 

The  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  a  variety 
of  things,  but  I  wish  now  to  direct  your 
attention  to  two  of  these  principally, — to 
the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
xVnd  first  we  will  consider  oxygen,  which, 
potentially  at  least,  is  the  atmosphere.  This 
is 

The  most  Common  Thing  in  the  World, 
the  most  abundant.  Direct  observation 
has  shown  that  it  makes  up  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  world.  It  con.stitutes 
eight-ninths  of  the  ocean  and  one-fifth  of 
the  atmosphe^'e.  Three-fourths  of  all  ani- 
mals, four-fifths  of  all  vegetables,  and  one- 
half  of  all  mineral  matter  (of  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  consists)  is  oxygen.  So 
abundant  is  it  that  not  only  is  there  suffi- 
cient to  unite  with  almost  all  bodies  (and 
o.xygen  has  the  very  strongest  tendency  to 
enter  into  combinations) ,  but  there  is  also 
an  excess  of  it  in  the  atmosphere  in  an  in- 
combined,  free  state. 

We  can  obtain  oxygen  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  best  and  easiest  for  j)urposes  of 
the  laboratory  is  to  separate  it  from  cer- 
tain solid  bodies.  I  have  hei-e  a  very  com- 
mon substance,  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
you  can  get  at  any  drug-store,  and  over 
one-third  of  which  is  oxygen.  If  I  mix 
this  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  heat  the  mixture,  oxygen  is 
set  free  as  a  gas,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
brightness  with  which  a  spark  glows  when 
inserted  into  the  tube.  If  I  mix  the  same 
substance  with  charcoal  and  touch  a  light- 
ed match  to  it,  I  get  a  very  energetic  com- 
bustion. 

These  experiments  indicate  another 
point, — that  all  combustion  is  merely  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  solid  bodies. 
I  introduce  a  piece  of  wood,  the  end  of 
which  is  glowing  into  this  jar  of  oxygen. 
The  wood  blazes  out  into  a  flame.  I  light 
this  piece  of  phosi^horus  and  put  it  into 
the  jar.  The  phosjihorus  burns  with  an  in- 
tense light.  I  introduce  into  another  jar, 
full  of  oxygen,  this  steel  watch  spring,  one 
end  of  which  I  heat  previously  by  igniting 
a  piece  of  sulphur  which  is  placed  there. 
The  iron  burns  brilliantly,  throwing  out 
sparks  in  every  direction. 

There  is  no  element  ici  Nature  which  has 
so  strong  an  affinity  for  other  bodies  as 
oxygen.  It  unites  so  readily  with  magne- 
sium, for  instance,  that  this  metal  will 
take  it  in  quantity  from  the  air  and  burn 
brilliantly.  The  combustion  of  fuel  is  but 
its  union  with  oxygen.  Oxygen  is  thus  a 
source  of  power  greater  than  any  other.  It 
is  the  source  of  power  in  heat  and  light.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances;  if  we  wish  to  stop 
this  decay,  we  can  do  so  by  excluding  at- 
mospheric air.  Oxygen  is  taken  into  our 
lungs,  by  breathing,  and  when  traversing 
every  part  of  our  bodies,  as  is  effected  by 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  meets  and 
unites  with  certain  bodies,  burns  them, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
Itody  which  is  necessary  for  existence. 
Every  vital  movement,  the  motion  of  a 
muscle,  the  action  of  the  brain,  is  connect- 
ed with  this  union  of  oxygen  with  other 
elements. 

Another  Common  Thing— Nitrogen. 

Another  common  element,  with  which 
oxygen  is  often  associated,  is  nitrogen. 
The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  nearly    four-fifths  of 


which  is  nitrogen.  The  first  column  gives 
the  names  of  the  constituents,  the  second 
their  percentage,  and  the  third  their  re- 
spective amounts: 

Oxygen 20.61  1,233,010,000,000,000  tons. 

Nitrogen 77.9.5  3,994,593,000,000,000      " 

Carbonic  Acid 04  5,287,000,000,000      " 

Aqueous  Vapor 1.40  54,460,000,000,000      " 

100.00        5,287,350,000,000,000     " 

Nitrogen  is  a  gaseous  body,  colorless, 
transparent,  tasteless  and  odorless.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  oxygen.  That  these 
bodies  should  have  these  properties  is  a 
wonderful  provision  of  Providence.  As  we 
are  constantly  inhaling  them,  if  they  had 
taste,  our  nerves  of  taste  would  be  constant- 
ly used,  and  therefore  would  become  irri- 
tated o.nd  deranged,  and  the  whole  system 
would  be  thrown  out  of  order.  A  similar 
effect  would  follow  if  they  affected  the 
sense  of  smell. 

If  we  burn  phosphorus  under  an  inverted 
jar  placed  over  a  water  bath  (so  as  to  pre- 
vent fresh  air  from  entering) ,  the  phos- 
phorus will  take  up  nearly  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  we  shall  have  left  principally 
nitrogen.  Now  if  we  insert  a  lighted 
taper  into  a  vessel  of  nitrogen,  the  flame 
will  be  extinguished.  If  we  make  further 
experiments,  we  shall  find  that  nitrogen 
exhibits  none  of  the  activity  of  oxygen,  but 
is  mostly  indifierent  and  inert. 

Oxygen  has  a  powerful  effect  in  destroy- 
ing organic  bodies,  and  if  it  were  alone  in 
the  air,  it  would  act  much  more  energetical- 
ly than  it  now  does.  The  processes  of  com- 
bustion and  decay  would  be  very  rapid,  all 
the  processes  of  life  would  go  on  with  great 
energy.  If  we  j)ut  a  small  animal  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas,  it  dies  in  a  short 
time  from  the  great  stimulation  of  all  the 
vital  functions.  Hence  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  the  oxygen  of  the  air  diluted 
in,  and  modified  by,  an  inert  element  like 
nitrogen. 

Consumption  of  Oxygen. 

An  adult  person  consumes  between  one 
and  two  pounds  of  oxygen  daily.  If  we 
reckon  the  population  of  the  world  at  a  bil- 
lion, and  allow  one  pound  per  day  to  each 
person,  and  calculate  approximately  the 
amounts  consumed  in  other  ways,  we  may 
take  the  daily  consumption  of  this  element 
to  be  about  as  follows: 

Man  1,000,000,000  lbs. 

Animals 2,000,(«)0,000  lbs. 

Combustion 1.000  000,000  lbs. 

Decay 4,000,000,000  lbs. 

8,000, ("00.000  lbs. 
=  3, .571,428  tons. 

Now,  if  the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen 
should  continue  the  same,  it  would  appa- 
rently take  915,098  years  for  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  be  consumed, — not 
destroyed  but  locked  up.  But  we  cannot 
reduce  the  amount  of  oxygen  except  in  a 
very  small  degree,  say  four  or  five  per  cent., 
without  endangering  the  life  of  the  higher 
order  of  animals.  Hence  it  would  take  but 
a  short  time  to  render  the  existence  of  man 
impossible  on  the  earth,  if  there  were  no 
means  provided  for  restoring  this  oxygen 
to  the  air. 

But  there  are  operations  going  on  which 
effect  this.  The  rain  and  aqueous  vapors 
absorb  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  combustion, 
ramoving  it  from  the  air  and  carrying  it  to 
the  plants  which  feed  on  it,  under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  sunlight,  retaining 
the  carbon  and  giving  back  the  oxygen. 
We  need  have  no  fears  then  that  our  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  will  fail  us.  Far  from  it. 
Time  was,  in  old  geological  history,  when 
the  air  abounded  in  the  poisonous  carbonic 
acid  to  such  an  amount  that  no  animal  life 
could  be  sustained  on  the  earth,  when  no 
animals  existed,  in  fact.  But  the  first  life 
was  of  plants,  and  these  jjurified  the  air 
until  animals  could  live. 

We  see  then  what  a  tremendous  power 
oxygen  has.  We  can  make  no  movement 
of  muscle  or  brain  without  its  uniting  with 
other  bodies.  Its  union  with  metals,  in 
the  battery,  gives  force  enabling  us  to  com- 
municate (by  means  of  the  telegraph  wire) 
with  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Its  union 
with  fuel  gives  us  heat  and  motion,  warms 
our  houses  and  drives  our  engines.  With- 
out it  we  could  not  carry  on  the  ordinary 
operations  of  life,  nor  even  support  ex- 
istence. 

Quicksilver. — The  Nevada  papers  state 
that  a  ledge  of  quicksilver  has  been  found 
about  18  miles  from  Nevada  city.  The 
ledge  is  30  feet  wide.  The  Santa  Cruz 
Times  reports  that  the  devclopement  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Quicksilver  Company  are  go- 
ing on  steadily;  buildings  are  in  course  of 
construction  and  their  tunneling  is  being 
l^ushed  forward  rapidly. 

The  Boise  Valley  Quail  Association  are 
doing  a  good  work.  According  to  the  Boise 
City  News,  of  the  4th  inst.,  they  had  al- 
ready imported  and  turned  loose  118  quail  in 
their  valley;  and  other  lots,  one  of  ten 
dozen,  were  daily  expected. 


IfATENTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

Full    List  of   U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

[From  Ofpiolal  Reports  to  DEWEY  h  CO.,  U.  S.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

THE  Scientific  Press.] 

For  the  "Week  Ending  PEBRUARy  7, 1871. 
Shoes  for  Thrashers. — Dennis  W.  Holli- 

han,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hydraulic    Turnpipe. — Samuel    Adams, 

Michigan  Blufi',  Cal. 
Apparatus  for  Cleaning  Sulphurets  and 

OTHER  Ores. — Charles  C.    Coleman,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Boot-Jack. — Ezra    Coleman,     San    Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Explosive   Compound. — Joseph  Hafeneg- 

ger,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cam  for  Quartz  Mills. — Oliver  P.  Hart, 

Logtown,  Cal. 
Pen-Holder. — Henry  Roth,  Virginia  City, 

Nevada. 
Wheel    for     Wheelbarrows.  — ■  George 

Withington,  lone  City,  Cal. 
Device    for  Saving  Gold   Amalgam  and 

Quicksilver.  ^ — Oliver    H.    Young   and 

Daniel  J.  Vaughn,  Wisconsin  Hill,  Cal. 

Note. — Copif^s  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraijh  or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  Ail  patei  t 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  secutity  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Gang  Plow.— J.  Harris,  S.  F.  Mr.  Har- 
ris has  sought  to  construct  a  j)low  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  the  greatest  reduction  of 
cost,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  great- 
est ease  in  operating  and  regulating  it.  He 
uses  a  single  beam  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  attachment  of  the  two  plows,  or  else 
two  beams,  if  desired,  to  form  a  frame  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  forward  end  of  the 
beam  rests  directly  upon  the  axle,  and  to 
its  front  end  is  secured  the  pole.  The  axle 
is  straight  and  mounted  upon  the  bearing 
wheels;  and  a  projecting  jjlate  or  standard 
is  fixed  upon  it  at  each  side  of  the  frame. 
When  the  plows  are  depressed,  so  as  to  en- 
ter the  ground,  the  beam  bears  on  the  axle 
between  the  standards,  which  then  stand  at 
an  angle  pointing  towards  the  rear  of  the 
beam.  Upon  the  inside  of  each  standard, 
and  above  the  axle,  is  secured  a  friction 
roller,  which  serves  as  a  cam  to  raise  the 
frame  and  plows  when  the  axle  is  revolved, 
this  being  effected  by  means  of  a  suitable 
lever  properly  attached  to  the  axle  or  to 
the  standard,  as  most  convenient.  A  metal 
guard  piece  has  its  two  opposite  ends  se- 
cured to  the  underside  of  the  beam,  on 
each  side  of  the  axle,  being  bent  so  as  to 
enclose  the  axle  and  keep  it  in  place  under 
the  beam,  when  the  axle  is  turned  and  the 
plows  are  being  raised.  The  beam  is  tilted 
to  one  side  by  means  of  a  screw,  by  setting 
which  properly  the  jjIows  can  be  made  to 
work  upon  a  level  when  one  of  the  wheels 
is  running  in  the  furrow  and  the  other  on 
the  unplowed  ground.  By  this  construc- 
tion, it  is  claimed,  gang  plows  can  be  con- 
structed at  a  small  exjaense,  and  yet  work 
as  well  as,  while  being  more  durable  than, 
the  more  comi^licated  forms. 

Handle  for  Cutlery. — J.  T.  Haviland, 
S.  F.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  an  improved  handle  for  cutlery, 
arms  and  tools;  and  it  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  porcelain  or  other  baked  or 
burned  clay  or  earthy  matter,  either  of  a 
fusible  or  of  a  non-fusible  natui-e,  as  a 
material  for  manufacture  of  such  handles. 
By  the  use  of  this  material,  it  is  claimed, 
the  cost  will  be  less  than  where  the  ordina- 
ry bone  or  ivory  is  employed,  while  it  will 
render  equal  service,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  being  impervious  to  water, 
grease  or  other  like  matter , and  of  not  becom- 
ing discolored  by  use  or  time. 

Gun-Lock.— E.  B.  Hendee,  S.  F.  This 
invention  relates  to  a  very  simple,  effective 
and  safe  gun-lock,  which  will  be  more  con- 
venient than  the  locks  ordinarily  used  It 
consists  of  but  three  main  pieces  and  a  nk, 
and  is  attached  to  the  gun  on  the  underside 
and  inside  the  guard  piece.  There  is  also 
a  cap  or  cover  for  protecting  the  lock  from 
the  weather  and  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidents.  By  the  construction, 
a  number  of  advantages  are  claimed,  some 


of  which  are  as  follows:  The  necessity 
cutting  away,  and  thus  greatly  weakening, 
the  stock  of  the  gun  is  avoided.  The  ham- 
mer is  removed  from  its  usual  position, 
where  it  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  sight  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  gunner  at  the  moment  it  is  expected 
to  fall.  The  position  of  the  cap  prevents 
any  possibility  of  pieces  of  it  striking  the 
eye.  The  number  of  jjieces  in  the  lock  is 
reduced,  and  consequent  simplicity  and 
durability  are  obtained,  and  the  parts  are 
easily  cleaned.  The  cover  affords  especial 
protection  from  weather  and  accidents. 
The  hammer  can  be  brought  to  a  full  cock 
while  the  gun  is  at  an  aim,  and  thus  be 
fired  very  rajjidly,  especially  when  provid- 
ed with  a  self-loading  device.  The  lock 
can  be  aj^plied  to  arms  of   all  descrii^tions. 

Improved  Vehicle. — J.  D.  Boss  and  M. 
K.  Burk,  Truckee,  Cal.  This  ingenious 
invention  is  fully  described  and  illustrated 
on  another  page. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  A  FARM. 

Editors  Rural  Press. — Although  not  a 
farmer  nor  even  living  on  a  farm,  yet  I  am 
a  constant  reader  of  your  new  and  truly 
excellent  journal.  My  greatest  desire  is 
and  always  has  been  to  own  a  farm 
and  raise  small  fruits.  I  have  been  living 
in  this  city  several,  years  and  have  saved 
about  $500;  but  am  in  doubt  where  to  buy 
land,  and  therefore  write  this  to  you  for 
advice,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  through  your  paper. 

My  preference  is  foot-hill  land  for  the 
purpose  intended.  Have  read  much  about 
such  land  in  different  papers ;  but  they  are 
so  unsatisfactory  and  indefinite  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  settle.  My  cap- 
ital is  small;  but  I  am  young  and  think  I 
could  make  it  hold  out  till  my  vines  and 
trees  begin  bearing,  provided  the  land  was 
good.  Would  like  your  advice  as  to 
whether  most  of  the  land  in  Placer  and  El 
Dorado  counties  would  be  good  for  the 
purpose  named,  and  whether  you  would 
advise  me  to  start  at  once  or  wait  for  a 
little  larger  capital.  j.  b.  b. 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  above  must 
depend  much  ujjon  whether  our  corres- 
7iondent  is  married  or  single;  and  if  mar- 
ried, much  would  still  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  his  family.  Would  that  bean  as- 
sistance to  him  or  an  expense  ?  If  he  is 
single  and  energetic,  and  willing  to  work 
hard  and  live  cheap,  we  would  advise  him 
to  look  up  some  place  where  he  can  earn 
enough  to  live  on  by  working  for  his 
neighbors  after  he  has  luit  out  his  trees 
and  vines,  and  while  they  are  growing.  Or 
if  convenient  to  a  market  he  might  sup- 
port himself  largely  by  raising  i)oultry. 
He  will  find  the  foot-hills  well  calculated 
for  raising  most  kinds  of  fruit.  In  select- 
ing a  location,  however,  reference  must  be 
had  to  a  market.  If  he  goes  largely  into 
vine-growing,  he  should  locate  near  some 
wine  cellar  where  grapes  are  purchased;  or 
raise  grapes  for  raisins.  The  market  is 
generally  pretty  well  supplied  with  table 
grapes ;  although  money  may  yet  be  made 
by  raising  superior  varieties.  A  location 
might  be  selected  convenient  to  the  central 
railroad,  for  raising  fruit  for  the  Eastern 
market.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  advice  without  a  personal  inter- 
view. As  our  correspondent  writes  from 
Sacramento,  and  probably  resides  there, 
we  would  advise  him  to  call  upon  our 
associate  editor,  Mr.  I.  N.  Hoag,  who  re. 
sides  in  that  city,  and  who  will  cheerfully 
give  him  any  information  which  he  may 
possess;  and  we  know  of  no  one  in  the 
State  who  is  better  qualified  to  give  such 
information  than  Mr.  Hoag. 


Pretty  Experiment. — The  vapor  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  will  bleach  sojne  and  change 
the  colors  of  other  flowers.  Take  a  hat-box, 
make  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  pass  the  flower- 
stalks  of  a  boquet  through  it,  and  then  fast- 
en it.  Now  put  in  a  saucer  a  lump  of  brim- 
stone about  the  size  of  a  nut,  set  it  burn- 
ing, and  i^lace  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
then  shut  the  box  down.  The  flowers  will 
thus  be  suspended  inside,  and  being  expos- 
ed to  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  quickly 
be  changed. 

A  Coquet  is  a  rosebud  from  which  each 
young  beau  plucks  a  leaf,  and  the  thorns 
are  left  for  the  husband. 


'MMwm  wmms^ 


[February  25, 1871. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  February  25,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

Thiit  Hotel  which  is  so  prominent,  stood  orig- 
iuiilly  iu  Siiolling,  and  the  gi-eat  flood  has  waft- 
ed it  to  our  front  door,  where  it  now  stands,  re- 
construoted  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
History.  Behind  it  is  a  f^ove  of  Forest  Trees 
which  we  are  cultivating. 

In  this  grove  we  can  read  over  the  Notes  from 
Monterey,  and  listen  to  what  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress. 
Professor  Carr  will  tell  us  what  our  ITniversity 
hopes  to  accomplish  towards  meeting  the  ^\'ants 
of  oiu-  Agricultural  Community.  The  letter 
from  Santa  Cruz  is  bill  of  miscelluneous  mat- 
ter, and  is  followed  by  the  advice  to  get  a  Home 
of  Your  Own. 

Our  Vineyard  gives  a  good  illustration  of  how 
to  Train  and  Prune  Grape  Vines.  The  Starv- 
ing Cattle  near  by  are  none  of  ours,  but  will 
aftord  a  warning  example. 

From  Mariposa  county  comes  an  accotint  of 
the  important  localities  there.  Our  Health  De- 
partment contains  valuable  information.  Sage 
and  Desert  shows  how  baiTen  places  can  be 
made  to  bloom.  Dr.  Can-  tells  us  of  the  Chem- 
istry of  Common  Tilings.  The  Young  Man 
Who  Wants  a  Farm  gets  some  good  advice,  and 
our  inventors  come  in  for  a  good  notice. 

Our  Farmers'  Gardens  are  doing  well,  and 
this  time  we  go  through  the  Hot  Houses  there. 
There  are  a  number  of  Artesian  Wells  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  value  is  here  demonstrated.  Ar- 
tesian wells  suggest  water,  and  water  suggests 
firo,  and  the  isolated  position  of  our  farm-house 
leads  us  to  introduce  a  Fire-Extinguisher,  which 
is  here  shown  in  operation,  but  in  somebody 
else's  house.  Our  farmers  are  busy  Pruning 
Trees,  and  the  looks  of  their  several  depart- 
ments show  that  they  understand  Ho-v  to  Make 
a  Farm  Pay. 

Our  lady  friends  have  prepared  a  rich  repast 
for  the  Home  Circle  and  the  Household.  They 
lead  us,  by  some  whim  of  theirs,  on  a  Visit  to 
Devil's  Lake,  teU  us  of  the  Boy's  Triumph,  and 
add  a  miscellaneous  desert.  Cake  and  Soups 
are  pro\-ided,  with  a  number  of  Domestic  Ke- 
ccipts  and  the  like. 

We  ride  out  iu  an  Improved  Vehicle,  to  where 
the  New  Zealand  Flax  is  growing  and  past  the 
Cucumber  Beds.  It  is  a  heavy  team  which  we 
use,  and  one  better  adapted  for  transporting 
large  loads  than  for  general  traveling,  aud  we 
use  it  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
slowly  and  thus  we  have  longer  timeiu  pleasant 
company. 


To  Correspondents. — We  acknowledge 
the  reception  of  "Paper"  No.  4,  from  Dr. 
Thomas;  another  "Uji  Conntrj  Letter" from 
"Jewell,"  and  an  original  Story  for  the 
young  folks,  from  Nell  Van.  We  arc  also 
in  receipt  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters 
■which  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  topography  and  agricultural  resources  of 
the  valleys  of  Humboldt  county  in  this 
State.  The  one  now  at  hand  describes  the 
"Mad  River  Valley";  also  two  favors  from 
"Nibs",  in  one  of  which  he  discusses  the 
question  "Why  Farming  does  not  Pay." 
We  are  under  many  and  continued  obliga- 
tions to  our  numerous  correspondents  for 
their  kindly  and  generous  aid  in  helping 
along  our  new  enterjjrise. 

The  first  shipment  of  wheat  from  Chica- 
go was  78  buslicls  in  1838.  The  present 
annual  eggregate  exceeds  50,000.000. 


FARMERS'  GARDENS— HOT-BEDS. 

Professional  Gardeners  understand  and 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  hotrbeds  in 
bringing  forward  for  the  market  tlieir  early 
vegetables.  Professional  Florists  also  avail 
tliemselves  of  the  hot  liouse  or  green  liou^e 
to  bring  forward  their  early  flowers.  With 
a  little  care  and  extra  exjiense  they  each,  in 
this  way,  obtain  extra  prices  for  their 
products,  and  are  well  repaid  for  the  extra 
expense  and  labor.  In  this  country,  altove 
all  others,  liberal  prices  are  cheerfully 
paid  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  of- 
fered for  sale  out  of  the  ordinary  season, 
either  veiy  early  or  vpry  late. 

But  farmers  being  generally  away  from 
the  towns  which  afford  markets  for  the  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  cannot,  even  if  they 
would,  avail  tliomsolves  of  the  luxuries  of 
these  extra  early  vegetables  from  the  mar- 
ket gardens.  They  must  therefore  eitlier 
deny  themselves  and  families  many  luxu- 
ries enjoyed  by  the  denizens  of  the  towns, 
or  contrive  some  mode  of  producing  those 
luxuries  for  themselves.  We  are  among 
those  who  believe  that,  above  all  classes  df 
people,  the  farmers  may  and  should  be- 
come the  best  livers,  in  all  respects,  in  any 
country,  and  especially  in  California. 

We  believe  that  the  farmers  of  California, 
if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  tliey  naturally  possess,  may  en- 
joy more  real  and  substantial  luxuries — 
luxuries,  we  mean,  produced  from  the  soil 
— than  almost  any  other  peo^jle  in  the 
world.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  point  oiit 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  luxu- 
ries may  be  produced  and  enjoyed. 

Early  vegetables  cost  the  denizen  a  con- 
siderable money, — they  would  only  cost 
the  farmer  a  little  time,  with  the  additional 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  farmer  that  he 
and  his  family  might  enjoy  tliem  direct 
from  liis  garden,  fresh  and  crisi)y;  while, 
before  they  appeal-  on  the  table  of  the  den- 
izen, they  have  l)een  handled  and  mussed 
over  till  they  have  lo.st  h.ilf  of  tlieir  attract- 
iveness and  real  value. 

If  there  is  one  farmer  in  this  State  who 
has  a  hot  bed,  made  and  used  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  or  producing  early  vege- 
tables for  the  use  of  his  family,  we  have 
not  seen  that  man.  We  do  know  of  many 
who  make  it  a  practice  to  m.ake  hot  beds 
every  spring  in  which  to  sprout  their  sweet 
potatoes;  but  they  seldom  use  them  for  any 
other  purpose.  Those  who  raise  sweet 
potatoes  for  sale,  are  compelled  to  have  hot 
beds  to  obtain  the  sets;  otherwise  they 
would  not  probably  make  them. 

How  to  Make  a  Hot  Bed. 

Farmers  generally  imagine  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  and  expense  to 
make  a  good  hot  bed  than  it  really  is. 
Many  of  them  never  having  seen  one,  do 
not  know  how  to  make  one,  and  never  hav- 
ing experienced  the  advantages  of  one  can 
not  appreciate  them.  For  the  benefit  of 
such,  we  give  the  following  cheap  and  easy 
mode  of  construction  and  management. 
Make  a  frame  or  box,  say  three  feet  wide 
and  six,  nine  or  twelve  feet  long,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  bed  you  desire.  It 
may  be  matle  of  inch  boards,  and  should 
be,  say,  one  foot  deep  in  front  and  eighteen 
inches  on  the  back.  Dig  out  a  trench  in 
the  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  fence 
the  same  size  as  the  frame  and  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  deep.  Fill  up  with  fresh 
horse  manure  mixed  with  straw,  about  as 
it  comes  from  the  stable  where  horses  are 
carefully  bedded  with  straw,  to  tlio  depth 
of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  Then  put  on 
the  frame  and  cover  the  manure  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  with  good,  rich,  sandy  loam  or 
light  warm  soil,  that  will  not  bake  or  crust 
over,  when  sprinkled  with  w-ater.  Bank  up 
the  outside  of  the  frame  with  the  same 
kind  of  manure  used  inside,  and  cover  with 
common  window  sash  of  the  jjroper  size  to 
cover  the  frame  and  your  hot  bed  is  com- 
oleted.  and  as  soon  as  the   manure  begins 


to  ferment  and  heat,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

How  much  has  it  cost  ?  About  one  day's 
work  and  the  price  of  the  windows  used. 
The  expense  of  the  window  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  any  old  piece  of  canvas  or 
a  bed  sheet  or  old  mat  may  bo  used,  instead 
and  answer  a  vei-y  good  purjiose,  though 
the  glass  is  better,  as  it  lets  in  more  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun. 

Now  i)lant  your  seed  in  rows  across  the 
bed,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  plants  for  an  ear- 
ly garden  bursting  up  through  the  warm 
soil.  In  warm,  pleasant  days  the  cover 
should  be  left  ofi",  and  the  plants  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  from  which  the  chill 
has  been  taken,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  steaming.  As  soon  as  the 
weatlier  is  warm  enough,  and  the  plants  of 
sufficient  size,  they  may  be  trans])lanted  to 
the  warmest  part  of  the  open  garden,  being 
careful  to  protect  them  from  tlie  cold 
nights — if  any  occur. 

By  this  simple  means  every  farmer's  ta- 
ble may  be  suiiplied  with  a  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  as  earlj'  as  they  ai)pear 
in  our  market,  and  much  lietter.  Try  it 
once  and  we  guarantee  that  it  will  pay. 

Illustrations  roii  Next  Week. — Among 
the  illustrations  which  we  have  iireijared 
for  next  week,  will  bo  a  beautiful  pi(-ture 
of  "A  Family  Scene  in  Pompeii,"  engraved 
from  a  celebrated  painting  by  Joseph 
Coomans,  the  eminent  Belgium  artist.  Our 
readers  will  find  this  engraving  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Press.  A  number  of  other 
interesting  and  instructive  illustrations  wall 
also  l)e  given  in  onr  next  issue,  to  suit  the 
varied  tastes  and  wants  of  our  agi-icultural 
and  general  readers. 

The  Rain,  which  commenced  in  this  city 
on  Monday,  was  the  heaviest  of  the  sea.son, 
amounting  to  over  two  inches.  The  storm 
was  general  throughout  the  State  and  lias 
proved  most  satisfactory  everywhere.  The 
result  cannot  fail  to  give  much  elasticity  to 
busines8,since  it  aflordsavery  fair  guarantee 
for  good  crops  of  wheat,  wool  and  gold. 
The  rains  for  the  present  year,  though  still 
very  light  in  the  aggi-egate,  should  be 
counted  more  than  they  actually  measure, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  fallen  under 
much  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
usual. 


The  Wheat  Ships  which  sailed  from  this 
port  last  fall,  on  owner's  account,  are  just 
beginning  to  arrive  out,  and  are  taking 
their  cargoes  to  a  fine  market.  The  S.  G. 
Reed  was  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  Baltic 
next.  It  is  said  the  former  will  make 
equal  to  £6  10s.  freight  per  ton,  and  that 
the  Baltic's  freight  will  amount  to  over 
870,000. 


An  AppRECiATm?  Sltsscriber. — One  of 
oitT  agents  writes  as  follows  from  Alameda 
county: — "  I  called  on  a  farmer  in  this 
county,  a  few  days  since,  and  asked  him  to 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  Press;  he  replied, 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  sub- 
scriber for  the  Scientific  Press,  and  was 
well  paid  for  his  money;  and  when  the  pub- 
lishers sent  him  the  Rural  Press  in  its 
stead  he  was  still  better  pleased,  adding 
"for  it  is  just  what  we  farmeis  need;  and 
the  more  I  see  of  it  the  better  I  like  it. 
My  year  is  just^abont  up;  I  wish  that  pa- 
per continued,  for  I  have  got  out  of  one  ar- 
ticle information  that  is  worth  more  to  mo 
than  the  cost  of  the  pai>er  for  many  years." 

The  article  referred  to  was  our  illustrated 
description  of  "Fish  Culture."  Another 
correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

Editors  Rural  Press: — Your  kind  favor 
was  duly  received  for  all  of  wiiich  I  thank 
you.  In  my  honest  and  humble  opinion 
the  Ri  UAL  Press  is  the  vaoai  ral nahle  pajjor 
ever  published  on  the  coast.  It  represents 
that  which  California  needs  to  liave  truth- 
fully represented  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
enhance  its  interests  and  progi-ess.  I  shall 
bind    the  Rural,  and  prize  it  accordingly. 

L.  p.  H. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS  AND    THEIR 
VALUE. 

Our  correspondent  "E.  W."  writes  from 
San  Felipe,  Santa  Clara  County,  under  date 
of  Feb.  8th,  that  the  day  before  he  arrived 
a  gentleman  of  that  place  struck  a  .splendid 
flow  of  water  in  an  artesian  well  which  he 
had  sunk  for  the  pur|iose  of  irrigation. 

The  water  was  spouting  three  feet  above 
the  7-inch  pipe  when  I  saw  it.  The  owner 
citlculated  that  he  had  a  sufficient  stream 
to  irrigate  500  acres  of  land.  A  former 
owner  of  this  land  had  alreiuly  sunk  two 
wells;  the  first  caved  in,  carrying  with  it 
two  large  trees  standing  on  the  brink,  and 
it  now  forms  a  deep  hole  some  70  or  80 
feet  across,  but  the  water  does  not  seem  to 
rise  any  higher  than  a  certain  point.  The 
second  one  was  worse  still,  for  the  rush  of 
water  forced  out  the  pipe  and  then  the 
sides  caved;  but  the  water  continued  to 
force  its  way  up  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  to  flood  the  immediate  neighljor- 
hood,  and  it  cost  about  .*1,500  to  stop  it; 
which  was  done  by  means  of  bundles  of 
wood  and  wheat  sacks  filled  with  sand.  I 
don't  know  enough  about  this  subject 
to  say  whether  these  accidents  were  (-aused 
by  carelessness  or  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
but  I  can  sec  the  immense  value  a  well  of 
this  character  is  to  its  owner  (provided  it 
works  well),  rendering  him  almost  inde- 
pendent of  rain,  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense.  This  water  was  struck  at  tin; 
dejjth  of  112  feet;  and  another  fine  well 
with  a  flow  two  feet  above  the  pipe  situate 
about  two  miles  from  this,  wa-s  reached  in 
about  80  feet;  the  latter  would  irrigate  200 
acres  easily,  at  a  very  trifling  cost  of  lalxn-. 
Every  freehold  farmer  ought  to  have  onr>. 
If  he  can  g^et  a  good  one,  it  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  it  is  capable  of  irri- 
gating at  least  SIO  i)er  acre,  probably  far 
more.  Even  should  he  not  get  a  good 
stream  in  one  well,  it  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  in  another,  for  they  vary  much 
in  ([uantity,  even  when  close  together. 
Artesian  Wells  In  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  Pajaiouitm,  of  February  9th,  says: — 
■'Within  the  last  two  weeks  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Pajaro  Valley  have 
been  boring  for  water.  Mr.  Knowles,  who 
resides  near  the  beach,  lately  raised  money 
by  subscription  for  an  artesian  well  at  the 
school  house  near  his  place,  and  we  learn- 
ed yestenlay  that  the  work  wa.s  comi>leted 
a  few  days  since,  flowing  water  of  good 
(juality  having  been  struck  at  the  depth  of 
IKJ  feet. 

Mr.  George  Pardee  has  commenced  a 
well  of  the  same  kind  on  his  ranch  near 
the  bea<'b. 

Messrs.  Blackburn  iVr  Waters  are  sinking 
a  well  with  every  prospect  of  reacliing 
flowing  water  in  a  few  days.  At  the  last 
accounts  they  were  down  over  100  feet. 
They  were  unfortunately  detained  in  their 
work  owing  to  defective  ])ipe,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  up  90  feet  of  i)ipe.  At 
present  the  work  is  progressing  satisfactor- 
ily. Artesian  wells  are  being  bored  all 
over  the  State,  and  no  great  length  of  time 
will  elapse  before  the  windmills  will  be 
superseded." 

GranuIiAR  Fuel. — A  correspondent  from 
Salt  Lake  desires  to  learn  further  particu- 
lars about  the  "Granular  Fuel"  described 
by  "  W.  W.,"*in  our  issue  of  January  14th; 
and  also  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  machinerj'  in  this  state  adajited  to  the 
cutting  of  such  fuel,  (brush,  chopped  short.) 
We  have  forwarded  his  letter  to  "  W.  W." 
Our  correspondent  further  writes  of  the 
Press — "  Your  invaluable  paper  reaches 
us  regularly  and  is  read  with  much  in- 
terest." 


Correction. — In  our  issue  of  February 
11th.,  we  inmlvertently  made  the  remarks  of 
our  correspondent,  S.  H.  Herring,  in  re- 
gard to  the  inefficiency  of  tlie  accommoda- 
tions for  sheej)  at  Agricultural  Fairs,  to  ap- 
pl3'  to  such  exhibitions  generally,  in  this 
state,  instead  of  to  the  State  Exhibition 
alone,  as  he  wrote. 


February  25,  1871.] 


^AMtwm  mMMs^  i^assi. 
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THE  BABCOCK  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

The  Babcock  Extinguisher,  says  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  company  owning  the  patent, 
is  offered  to  the  public,  as  a  means  not  of 
extinguishing  large  conflagrations,  but  of 
preventing  them.  This  seems  to  us  a  very 
fair  claim.  Many  fires  often  end  in  fearful 
calamities  which  might  easily  be  extin- 
guished if  taken  in  time;  and  in  the  case  of 
small  fires,  where  the  steam-engine  has 
stojjped  any  progress  of  the  flames,  the 
damage  done  by  water  is  often  equal  to 
what  would  have  been  caused  by  fire. 
Hence  some  such  apparatus  as  this  would 
aiijjear  vei-y  desirable ;  and  this  a25paratus 
certainly  seems  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  nec- 
essary requirements  in  very  many  cases. 

The  Extinguisher  is  simply  a  device  for 
generating  carbonic  acid,  saturating  water 
with  this  ijowerfnl  foe  of  the  fierv  element 
and  throwing  the 
mixture  to  any  point 
where  it  is  required. 
The  small  cut  shows 
tlio  section  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  leaden 
Imcket,  A,  holds  tlie 
charge  of  acid,  and  is 
kept  in  its  upriglit  po- 
sition 1)3'  the  stopper, 
O,  attached  to  the  rod, 
13,  coming  through 
the  cap,  C.  Toprejiare 
the  Extinguisher  for 
use  requires  about  one 
minute.  The  direc- 
tions are :  Dissolve 
the  contents,  of  white 
package  in  water  and 
Ijour  into  the  Extin- 
guisher— fill  the  Ex- 
tinguislier  with  water 
to  within  three  in- 
ches of  tlie  to23.  Pour 
tlie  contents  of  glass 
bottle  (acid)  into 
leaden  bucket,  put  in 
tlie  stoi^per  firmly, 
insert  bucket  in  tell 
Extinguisher  and 

screw  down  cap  hard 
and  tight.  In  this 
condition  it  may  be 
l)laced  in  position 
most  accessible  in 
case  of  fire,  where  it 
may       remain      any 

length  of  time,  always  ready  for 
immediate  use.  In  case  of  fire,  pull  iip 
the  knob,  H;  this  di-aws  out  the 
stopiaer  O,  and  the  bucket.  A,  turns  bottom 
side  up,  as  shown  by  -the  dotted  lines,  K, 
being  only  supported  after  the  stopjier  is 
withdrawn  by  jiivots,  PP,  thus  discharging 
its  contents  into  the  carbonated  water.  In- 
tantaneous  and  powerfal  chemical  action 
takes  place,  suj^plying  sixty  to  ninety 
2)0und  251'essure  to  the  square  inch  to  throw 
the  stream,  and  securing  perfect  readiness 
to  'plaj  U2)on  the  fire  in  ten  seconds  of 
time. 

The  larger  engraving  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  machine  can  be  transported  by  a 
man  and  used  effectively  wherever  needed. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  we 
have  received,  this  a25paratus  has  proved  a 
decided  success.  We  have  a  list  of  210  fires 
arrested  and  Y>nt  out  by  the  sim2)le  contri- 
vance. It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
2)roperty  saved  by  its  use,  during  the  2>ast 
year,  amounted  to  four  millions  of  dollars. 
Government  has  ado2)ted  it  in  a  number  of 
cases,  we  are  told.  The  Chicago  Fire  De- 
2)artment  has,  by  formal  resolution,  at- 
tached two  of  the  Extinguishers  to  each 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  and  detailed  men 
for  using  them.  Tliree  times  this  machine 
has  put  out  fires  in  the  Chickering  Piano 
Forte  Factory  in  Boston.  Tid'any  &  Co., 
the  New  York  jewelers,  and  Frank  Leslie, 
the  2)ublisher,  acknowledge  its  good  ofiices 
in  their  25articular  cases. 


Many  of  the  leading  railroads  at  the  East 
use  the  device.  The  Michigan  Central 
saved  three  cars  last  September.  Where 
water  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  as  in  the 
case  of  persons  residing  in  the  country,  the 
machine  must  be  especially  valuable.  In 
mills,  or  steamers  and  elsewhere  it  has  done 
good  service.  The  testimonials  as  to  its 
good  work  are  very  strong. 

The  device  is  easily  managed;  all  that  the 
person  carrying  the  machine  has  to  do  is 
direct  the.  stream  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tTibe.  Two  sizes  are  made,  and  the  ma- 
chines are  warranted.  Persons  desiring  to 
obtain  further  information  as  to  the  a232ia- 
I'atus,  or  to  learn  more  concerning  what  it 
has  accom25lished,  may  a2"i2)ly  to  F.  W.  Far- 
well,  122  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

Lambs. — The  .TeAvett  brothers  on  the  Eio 
Bruno  Ranch   Kern  county    are   having  i 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FAJIM  PAY. 

Editobs  Peess: — It  seems  as  though 
some  peo23le  think  their  land  will  never 
give  out, — that  Nature  will  always  keep  it 
up.  What  nonsense !  Will  your  horse 
25erform  his  work  without  giving  him  food? 
Certainly  not.  Just  so  with  your  farm. 
One  reason  of  this  is  that  a  large  25ortion 
of  our  agricultural  2'eo23le  are  renters,  and 
all  they  care  for  is  to  stiidy  out  how  they 
can  get  in  a  crop  at  the  least  risk  and  cost. 
A  farm  that  is  rented  out  for  two  to  five 
years  is  destroyed  when  the  tenant  leaves 
it.  Cropped  year  after  year,  each  year 
grows  less  in  yield. 

The  qniestion  has  often  been  put  to  me: 
how  is  it,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  two  years  ago 
I  used  to  harvest  40  to  GO  bushels  of  grain 
Yiev  acre  while  now  I  only  get  from  18  to 
20  "^    Did  it  ever   occur  to  such   a  person 


THE     BABCOCK     FIRE     EXTINGUISHER. 


good  cro2)  of  healthy  lambs  now  daily 
dro2)2'iu8'-  ^^  one  band  of  about  2G0  lambs 
no    loss    has  been   sustained,  excc2)t    two 
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caught  by  wild  animals.  Shee25  are  fat- 
tening very  fast  now.  Tlie  Jewetts  are 
raising  about  110  lambs  to  each  100  owes; 
and  a  good  2>ortion  of  their  large  floc^k  will 
yield  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  25er  ho.ad 
of  fine  merino  wool. 


that  he  had  been  robbing  his  land— that  he 
had  not  paid  back  to  the  land  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  had  taken  from  it  ?  He  never 
for  a  moment  takes  that  into  consideration ; 
and  just  so  long  as  farmers  continue  to 
23ursue  this  cour.se,  just  so  long  will  their 
lands  be  giving  out,  iintil  they  become  ut- 
terly im2ioverished. 

You  can  not  make  straw;  then  why 
destroy  it  ?  You  will  not  lend  your  money 
without  usury;  then  never  destroy  that 
which  is  of  such  great  value  to  you ;  or  if 
not  to  yoii  directly,  it  is  indirectly.  Feed 
your  land,  as  you  do  yourself  or  your 
horse,  and  you  will  get  your  reward.  Put 
your  old  straw  over  your  ground;  2^1ow 
deep,  and  then  your  works  will  show  for 
it.  It  is  far  better  to  2>^^t  in  75  acres  of 
land,  well  tilled,  than  200  in  a  careless 
way.  Pay  back  to  Nature,  and  Nature  will 
repay  you  in  return. 

D.  L.  Perkins. 


Horse  Breeding  in  San  Dieoo. — Ca2)t. 
Geo.  A.  Johnson,  has  a  large  ranch,  about 
20  miles  from  San  Diego,  where  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  horse  breeding.  He 
has  over  100  Spanish  mares,  and  intends  to 
introduce  a  fine  Eastern  thorough-bred 
mare  and  two  good  stallions  next  Spring. 
Ho  lias  already  expended  largo  amounts  in 
devoloiting  breeds  of  fine  stock,  both 
eciuino  and  bovine;  and  his  friends  ho2ie 
and  ex2)ect  to  some  day  see  one  of  liis2)rom- 
ising  colts  make  Dexter  'take  aback  seat." 


TO  GET  RID  OF  STUMPS  AND  WEEDb. 

A  correspondent  from  Gilroy  desires  to 
know  how  stumps  may  be  most  easily  and 
effectually  destroyed.  Pulling  stumps,  in 
this  country,  is  rather  heavy  business;  and 
waiting  for  their  natural  decay  is  very  slow. 
It  is  said  that  their  decay  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  center, 
filling  the  same  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  driving  a  plug  into  the  top.  This 
is  the  process  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes.  But  what  may  possibly  be  a 
better  way,  is  said  to  be  practiced  in  some 
portions  of  the  north. west,  as  follows:  "In 
the  fall,  bore  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter hole,  verticalfy  into  the  middle  of  the 
stump,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  put  into 
it  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stump;  fill  the  hole  with  water,  and  plug  it 
up.  In  the  S2)ring, 
take  out  the  23lug,  and 
put  into  the  hole  half 
a  gill  of  kerosene,  and 
ignite  it.  It  will  go 
on  burning  without 
any  blaze  until  the 
whole  stump,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  roots, 
is  consumed,  leaving 
nothing  but  ashes. 
The  stum2)  must  be 
moist ;  an  old  dry 
stunq)    will     not    be 


2)enetrated     by      tlie 
salt2:)etre." 

If  it  is  true  tl  at 
stum2)s  can  be  eradi- 
cated so  easily,  it  is 
im2i  ort  ant.  Will 
some  one  try  it  and 
re2iort  their  succ(  ss 
to  this  office.  As  it 
is  now  somewhat  late 
in  the  season  for  aj)- 
2)lying  the  salt2ietie, 
we  would  suggest 
that  they  delay  the 
a2)2ilication  of  ker(,- 
scnc  until  the  e.irly 
summer.  Perhajis 
our  Gilroy  (■orres2)on- 
dciit  will  make  the 
trial.  In  rc2>orting 
results,  we  should 
like  to  know  of  what 
kind  and  how  large 
the  stump  was;  how  long  since  the  tree 
was  cut  away;  how  much  saltpetre  was 
used;  and  how  long  it  remained  before  the 
fire  was  set;  how  long  a  time  the  stum2)  con- 
tinued to  burn,  and  how  thoroughly  the 
work  of  destruction  was  effected. 

In  connection  with  the  first  above  men- 
tioned plan  we  may  remark  that  sul2)huric 
acid  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  agent  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  on  lawns  or  else- 
where. It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  such 
unsightly  things  are  very  tenacioiis  of  life 
and  their  eradication  by  digging  requires 
the  removal  of  a  large  amount  of  dirt,  2H-o- 
ducing  a  corresponding  injury  to  the  gen- 
eral a2)2Jearance  of  the  grounds.  By  taking 
the  acid  in  question  and  allowing  a  few 
drops  to  fall  into  the  crown  of  any  obnox- 
ious weeds,  which  will  turn  brown  in  an 
instant,  and  soon  cause  the  death  of  the 
2)lant.  Of  course  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  allow  this  acid  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  skin  or  clothing.  If  what  is  claimed 
above  is  correct,  it  ought  to  be  of  much 
value  in  eradicating  that  dreaded  2'<''^f  i'^" 
the  farmer — the  Canada  thistle. 


Beet  Sugar  in  Colorado. — The  quct^- 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is 
beginning  to  agitate  the  people  of  Colorado. 

Poisoned. — About  150  2)ersons  were  2)ois- 
oned,  on  the  1st.  instant,  at  a  wedding 
feast  at  El  Monte,  by  eating  meats  that 
had  been  ke2it  in  cop2->er  vessels. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


A  VISIT  TO    DEVIL'S  LAKE   IN 
WINTER. 

[Written  for  the  Poess.J 

A  Story  for  our  Young  Readers. 

My  dear  little  rcadei-s,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  Devil's  Lake.  It  used  to  be  called 
Si)irit  Lake,  by  the  early  settlers  of  Wis- 
consin; but  some  tourist  thought  it  cute  to 
bestow  uj^on  this  beautiful  little  slieet  of 
water  the  name  of  the  evil  angel.  The  In- 
dians called  it  Minni-waukan;thatis,  Spirit 
Water,  and  there  is  a  very  sad  story  con- 
nected with  it  \\hicli  was  told  to  the  white 
settlers  by  the  redmen  who  once  hunted 
and  fished  upon  its  banks.  But  before  you 
hear  the  story  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
steeiJ,  rocky  hills  which  surround  it  and 
its  very  deeji  waters,  which  in  some  places 
are  so  deep  they  have  never  been  sounded. 
It  was  midwinter — the  first  time  I  visited 
Minni-waukan.  (I  like  the  gentle  Indian 
name  best) .  As  we  rode  along,  that  bright, 
sunny  morning,  our  road  lay  over  snow- 
clad  hills,  and  through  groves  of  oak.  Now 
and  then  we  came  ui)on  a  small  farm-house, 
and  a  "clearing"  as  the  Western  peojjle 
call  it,  where  the  small  trees  are  cut  down 
and  burned,  and  the  large  ones  "girdled"  to 
jirevent  their  shading  the  crops.  The 
horses  I  were  frisky,  and  the  snow  crackled 
beneath  the  slender  runners  of  the  cutter, 
while  the  sleigh-bells  jingled  merrily. 
The  warm  sun  had  coaxed  the  squirrel  out 
to  take  a  hop  on  the  limbs,  and  a  wood- 
pecker was  "tattooing"  the  bark  of  a  half- 
dead  sycamore,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  break- 
fast. The  snow-birds  were  twittering 
about  in  the  low  bushes,  and  as  the  wind 
rustled  the  dry,  brown  leaves,  the  rabbit 
started  up  anxiously  from  his  lair,  only  to 
fold  his  long  ears  back  again  and  resume 
his  easily-disturbed  naj). 

I  was  just  watcliing  some  blue-jays  quar- 
reling over  a  cache  of  acorns,  when  the 
driver  pointed  ahead  with  his  whip  say- 
ing:  "There  is  Devil's  Lake,  Sir."  Sure 
enough,  a  bend  in  the  roacl  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  cari)eted  surface,  wal- 
led in  on  either  side  by  reddisli-brown 
rocks,  piled  up  in  terrible'  confusion,  500 
feet  high.  The  summits  were  covered 
with  snow,  with  here  and  tliere  a  stunted 
pine  or  cedar;  and  they  looked  like  the 
brows  of  old  men  wreathed  with  green 
leaves.  Far  to  the  front  stretched  the 
level  ice,  glistening  in  the  sun  like  a  mir- 
ror. 

Devil's  Lake  is  shaped  like  a  letter  T.  It 
is  shut  in  l)v  inaticessible  rocks  on  all  sides, 
except  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  T, 
through  which  winds  a  little  stream  that 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  lake,  when  heavy 
rains  or  melting  snows  overflow  its  usual 
banks.  That  large  brown  rock  ou  tlie  left, 
which  seems  split  off  from  the  rest  and 
readj'  to  toitple  over  into  the  water,  ("if  it 
should  fall,"  I  said  to  myself,  "how  it 
would  frighten  the  little  fishes!")  is  called 
tlie  Devil's  Pulpit,  and  seems  a  shaky 
place  to  preach  anything  but  shaky  doc- 
trines from.  But  by  this  time  we  were  out 
on  the  bright  smooth  ice  from  which  the 
wind  had,  in  places,  swejit  the  snow,  leav- 
ing it  clear  as  crystal.  The  rocks  seemed 
tlirown  down  recklessly  on  botli  sides,  giv- 
ing rise  ju'obably  to  tlie  story  tliat  Satan 
was  crossing  the  state  of  Wisconsin  at  this 
place,  when,  becoming  frightened  he  trip- 
l)ed  and  fell,  losing  in  his  fall  the  contents 
of  his  leather  apron  which  speedily  turned 
into  stone. 

That  story  might  do  very  well  for  you 
and  me,  will  it?  Opposite  the  Devil's 
Pulpit  stands  Eagle  Clitf.  "Do  you  see 
that  man  standing  up  tliere  on  the  cliff," 
said  my  driver,  I  looked  up,  but  tlie  sun 
reflected  from  the  snow,  dazzled  my  eyes, 
and  I  could  see  nothing.  "Let  us  call  to 
him''  said  the  driver.  "  Hallo  !  there,  come 
down  !"  we  both  shouted;  just  hear  the  ech- 
oes I  "Gome  down  !"  "come  down  !"  from 
rocks  near  and  far.  Loud  echoes  and  little 
weak-voiced  echoes  rei^eated  our  words  from 


every  side.  I  fairly  started  to  think  what 
if  the  rocks  should  take  us  at  our  word  and 
"come  down."  I  did  not  see,  nor  hear 
anything  more  of  the  man  on  the  cliff. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  black  stunqi,  but  I 
suspect  it  was  a  ruse  of  the  driver  to  get 
me  to  call  and  hear  the  echoes.  In  a  little 
while  we  turned  a  corner  of  the  T  and 
found  a  comfortable  little  cottage  sur- 
rounded with  evergreen  cedars.  It  was 
built  in  a  snug  little  valley  which  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  inaccessible  rocks. 

Here  lives  a  farmer,  cultivating  his  few 
fertili!  aci-es;  his  fruit  trees  sheltered  from 
blighting  north  winds,  in  proof  of  which 
he  showed  us  his  harvest  of  rich  and  rosy 
pippins,  stored  from  outer  frost  in  the  cel- 
lar. Ho  has  no  way  of  getting  out  of  his 
"  Happy  Valley"  exeej^t  by  skiff  in  sum- 
mer and  on  tlie  ice  in  winter.  He  has 
many  visitors  and  supplies  them  with  red 
round  apples  or  sj^arkling  cider,  accord- 
ing to  their  taste.  When  summer  comes 
we  will  pay  him  another  visit  and  get  some  of 
those  delicious  peaches  and  plums  he  is 
wont  to  brag  on,  and  tlie  recollection  of 
which  makes  my  mouth  fairly  water. 

But  here  we  are,  again,  in  the  cutter. 
The  horses  have  been  impatiently  pawing 
to  be  off.  The  sun  is  getting  low  and  they 
knoAv  the  oats  are  waiting  for  them  in  the 
trough  at  home.  The  wind  is  blowing 
fresher  and  gives  one's  nose  a  tweak  that 
would  astonish  a  California  boy  or  girl. 
We  pull  our  fur  caps  over  our  ears  and 
tuck  the  buffalo  robe  tighter  about  our 
knees,  and  with  a  ci-ack  of  the  whip  are  off 
for  Bai-aboo.  The  echoes  repeat,  in  des- 
l)erate  confusion,  the  merry  jingling  of 
our  bells,  as  we  dash  over  the  ice-crystals 
until  we  enter  the  moaning  pine  forest  and 
rustling  oak  grove  that  skirts  the  valley 
leading  to  Minni-waukan.  But  we  are  ap- 
proaching Baraboo.  I  see  the  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  ascending  against  the  west- 
ern sky;  and  here  and  there  an  early-lighted 
candle  shows  thro'  the  uncurtained  win- 
dow that  supper  is  preparing.  We  are 
ready.  Our  appetites  are  as  sharj)  as  the 
winds  that  whistle  about  our  ears.  And 
now  as  I  pay  the  driver  for  my  merry 
sleigh-ride  among  the  grand  old  rocks 
around  Minui-waulam,  I  make  him  prom- 
ise to  drive  out  again  next  summer.  And 
will  you,  my  dear  readers,  be  ready  to  go 
with  me  then  V  Among  the  moaning  pines 
on  Eagle  Cliff,  or  while  dijiping  the  oar  in 
the  spirit-watched  waters,  I  will  relate  the 
story  of  the  Indian  Maid  of  Minni-waukan. 

B.\DGEE. 


THE  BOYS  TRIUMPH. 

There  were  prizes  to  be  given  in  Willie's 
school,  and  ho  was  very  anxious  to  merit 
one  of  them.  As  Willie  was  young,  he 
was  behind  the  other  boys  in  all  his  studies 
except  writing.  As  he  had  no  hope  to  ex- 
cel in  any  but  writing,  he  made  uiJ  his 
mind  to  try  for  the  special  prize  for  that, 
with  all  his  might.  He  did  try  so  that  his 
copj'-book  would  liave  done  honor  to  a  boy 
twice  his  age.  When  the  jjrizes  were 
awarded,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
held  lip  two  copj'-books,  and  said:  "It 
would  be  ditHcult  to  say  which  of  these 
two  books  is  better  than  the  other,  but  one 
copy  in  Willie's,  which  is  ncjt  only  suiier- 
rior  to  Charlie's,  but  to  every  other  copy 
in  the  same  book.  This  cojiy,  therefore, 
gains  the  prize." 

Willie's  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  un- 
mixed, as  it  was,  with  fear..  Blushing  to 
the  temples,  he  said,  "  Please,  sir,  may  I 
see  that  copy?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  chairman,  look- 
ing somewhat  surprised. 

Willie  glanced  at  the  copy,  and  then 
handing  the  book  back,  said,  "Plea.so,  sir, 
that  is  not  my  writing.  It  was  written  by 
an  upper-class  boy,  who  took  my  book  by 
mistake  one  day  instead  of  his  own." 

"Oh,  oh!"  .said  the  chairman,  "that  may 
alter  the  case."  The  two  books  went  back 
to  the  committee,  who,  after  comjiaring 
them  carefully,  awarded  the  prize  to  CJhar- 
lie.  The  boys  laughed  at  Willie.  One 
said  he  was  silly  to  say  anything  about  the 
mistake. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  told,"  said  another. 
"Nor   I,"  added   a  boj',  laughing.     The 
copy  was  in  your  book,  and  you  had  aright 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  (piizzing,  Willie 
felt  tliathe  was  right.  "  It  would  not  have 
been  the  truth,  he  replied,"  "  if  I  had  not 
told  who  wrote  the  copy.  I  would  rather 
holdfast  the  trutli  than  have  a  prize;  for 
truth  is  better  than  gold." 

"Hurrah  for  Willie!  Three  <'heers  for 
Willie  Well  done  for  Willie!"  shouted 
the  boys;  and  Willie  went  home  to  his 
work  happier  than  he  could  have  done  if 
by  mean*  of  a  silent  lie  he  had  won  the 
prize. 


FAITHFUL 

Fainter  and  fainter  may  fall  on  my  ear 
The  voice  that  is  sweeter  than  music  to  hear ; 
More  and  more  eagerly  then  -vdW.  I  Ust, 
That  never  a  word  or  an  accent  be  missed. 

Slower  and  slower  the  footsteps  may  grow, 
Whose  fall  is  the  pleasautest  soimd  that  I  know; 
Quicker  and  quicker  my  glad  heart  shall  leani 
To  catch  its  faint  echo  and  bless  its  return. 

Whiter  and  whiter  may  turn  with  each  day 
The  locks  that  so  sadly  are  changing  to  gray ; 
Dearer  and  dearer  shall  these  seem  to  me, 
The  fewer  and  whiter  and  thinner  they  be. 

Weaker  and  weaker  may  be  the  light  clasp ; 
Of  the  hand  that  I  hold  so  socm'e  in  my  grasp; 
Stronger  and  stronger  my  own  to  the  hist 
Will  cling  to  it,  holding  i't  tenderly  fast. 

Darker  and  darker  above  thee  may  spread 
The  clouds  of  a  fate  that  is  hopeless  and  dread; 
Brighter  and  brighter  the  suu  of  my  love 
Will  shine,  all  the  shadows  and  mists  to  remove. 

Euvj-  and  malice  thy  life  may  assail, 
Favor  and  fortune  and  frienclship  may  fail; 
But  perfect  and  sure,  and  luidyiug  shall  be 
The  trust  of  this  heart  that  is  "centered  in  thee! 

Daughters. — An  intelligent  writer  says: 
"It  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  men  in 
tratles  and  professions  allowing  daughters 
some  jmrticiiiation  in  the  work  of  their 
daily  lives.  What  girls  want,  is  a  larger 
observation  of  the  world,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  are 
few  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  ju-ofessional  men  w  ho  could  not  largely 
avail  themselves  of  tlie  services  of  their 
educated  and  competent  daughters;  and 
if  such  service  could  be  rendered  gen- 
(u-ally  available  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  wider  and  more;  fertile  social  life 
would  arise  for  mankind.  Men's  occupa- 
tions would  in  no  sense  be  prejudiced, 
whilst  -women  would  at  once  find  that  out- 
let for  their  faculties  for  which  many  of 
them  have  been  striving.  A  certain  respon- 
sibility would  increase  their  self-reliance. 
Good  capacity  for  earning  something  would 
remove  the  sense  of  dependence;  a  definite 
occupation  would  bring  both  health  and 
cheerfulness;  and  the  larger  experience  of 
life  would  give  f(u-ce  and  completeness  to 
their  mental  character." 

A  Wife's  Devotion. — At  the  opening  of 
the  General  Sessions  in  New  York,  last 
week,  Minnie  Lee,  who  a  few  days  ago 
pleaded  guilty  of  carrying  into  the  Tombs 
lirison  implements  for  helping  her  husband 
to  escape  from  that  prison,  was  put  for- 
ward, and  the  Judge  addressed  her  as  fol- 
lows: 

You  have  jileaded  guilty  of  an  attempt 
toviolate  the  law.  There  are  many  mit- 
igating circumstances  in  your  case .  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  a  young  and  devoted  wife, 
but  most  unfortunately  married  to  a  man 
now  confined  in  the  Tombs  on  a  charge  of 
burglary.  When  you  entered  the  prison 
door  and  undertook  to  aid  your  husband  to 
escape,  I  do  not  think  you  acted  from  the 
promptings  of  a  wicked  and  depraved  na- 
ture. While  I  cannot  for  a  moment  coun- 
tenance the  offence  of  aiding  a  prisoner  to 
escape,  still  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  con- 
sidering your  youth,  respectability  and 
jirevious  good  character,  to  postpone  judg- 
ment in  your  case.     You  may   go. 

Something  foe  the  Ladies. — Science 
has  made  a  discovery  of  a  new  method  of 
bleaching  white  goods.  It  is  as  simpleasit 
is  said  to  be  efficacious,  and  is  vouched  for 
by  German  chemists.  It  consists  in  dis- 
solving one  part  oil  and  turpentine  in  three 
parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  placing  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  in  the  water  for 
the  last  rinsing.  The  clothes  aro  to  be  im- 
mer.sed  in  this,  well  wrung  out  and  placed 
in  the  oj>eH  air  to  drj-,  not  in  a  room.  The 
bleaching  action  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
consists  in  its  changing  oxygen  into  ozone 
when  exjjosed  to  the  light  and  in  this  pro- 
cess the  turjientine  disappears,  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  It  is  so  simi)le  as  to  warrant 
one  or  more  trials. 


A  Mother's  Love. — Children,  look  in 
those  eyes,  listen  to  that  dear  voice,  notice 
the  feeling  of  even  a  single  touch  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  you  Vy  that  gentle 
hand!  Make  much  of  it  while  yet  j-ou  have 
that  most  jirecious  of  all  good  gifts — a  lov- 
ing mother.  Bead  the  unfathomalile  love 
of  those  eyes;  the  kind  anxiety  of  that  tone 
and  look,  however  slight  your  pain.  In 
after  life  yon  may  have  friends,  fond,  dear, 
kind  friends,  the  inexpressible  love  and 
gentleness  lavished  upon  you  which  none 
but  a  mother  can  bestow. 

Tfteee  is  a  man  in  Mason.  Ne^v  Hamp- 
shire, who  hasn't  lived  in  his  house  since 
his  wife  died  there,  ten  years  ago.  His 
furniture  remains  unmoved  and  undusted. 
He  boards  out  where  they  will  keei>  him 
for  $2  a  week. 


UP   COUNTRY  LETTERS.-NO.   4. 

[Written  for  the  Pkess.J 

Deae  Eeadeb:— Sitting  in  my  sunny 
corner,  watching  the  soft  falling  rain,  and 
the  burning  logs  in  the  wide  fire-place,  my 
heai-t  glows  with  peaceful  joy.  How  won- 
derful and  great  is  Nature!  Behold  tlie 
perfect  workings  of  God's  laws,  so  entirely 
in  harmony  with  our  daily  needs,  and  easi- 
ly learned  and  obeyed,  if  we  do  but  earnesl- 
hj  desire  to  learn  and  obey  them! 

The  dry  earth  absorbs  the  falling  rain, 
which  softens  and  moistens  the  ground  for 
plowing  and  planting;  and  in  the  summer 
time  the  sun's  rays  will  draw  the  moisture 
from  mother  earth  again  in  the  form  of  va- 
por, to  assist  vegetation;  thus  making  use 
of  all  natures  gifts,  as  they  are. needed. 

As  I  think,  I  wonder  why  farmers  drain 
all  surplus  water  off  their  low  lands  into 
the  nearest  streams;  would  it  not  be  better 
to  dig  pits  and  save  water  for  the  coming 
dry  season? 

Seeing  the  farmers  w'ife  opjjosite  me, 
darning  her  weekly  pile  of  stockings,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
and  abruptly  ask — "Was  your  husband  a 
farmer  when  you  married  him?"  "Law, 
bless  you,  no;  he  was  a  'working  in  a  store 
for  wages  when  we  first  see  eac^h  other;  and 
tho'  both  of  us  had  a  been  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  he  in  the  east  and  I  in  the  west,  yet 
we'll  both  rather  live  in  town;  and  until 
after  Amelia  was  bcn-n,  I  never  could  quite 
give  in  to  farming  it.  1  felt  such  a  likin' 
to  dressing  tine  and  going  out  among  folks. 
But  after  Tom  came,  and  we  got  too  poor 
to  tlress  much,  I  gave  in  and  we  got  ajjlace 
to  farm  on  shares. 

We'd  a  sickly  time  of  it  that  year;  tho 
shakes  was  about.  I  had  to  ^vork  early 
and  late,  so  did  father.  I  lost  a  baby  that 
year  too,  younger'n  Tom,  which  seemed 
like  it  took  every  bit  of  pride  out  of  me, 
and  though  I  tried  to  do  my  dut^-  by  father 
and  the  children  and  not  grieve;  yet  until 
two  years,  when  Nell  was  put  in  mj' arms, 
I  never  was  easy.  'Pears  like  God  kept  tell- 
in'  me  how  good  he  could  be,  if  I  only 
would  do  like  his  children  ought  to  do. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  feelin'  somehow  as  if 
baby  Nell  was  a  tryin'  to  make  me  forget 
my  dead  baby,  so  I  could  not  quite  lore 
her!" 

Enough !  The  whole  is  made  plain  now ! 
Just  whi/  Amelia  is  so  vain  and  giddy,  fond 
of  dress  and  surface  life,  while  gentle  Nell 
is  the  reverse — sad  and  yet  gay  in  her  quiet 
beautiful  way ;  cheerfully  helping  in  every 
department  of  the  household;  unselfishlj- 
lending  her  best  to  atlorn  the  jiretty  Ame- 
lia. And  mutely  asking  only  for  lore  as 
payment. 

Oh,  mothers,  think  of  it!  A  human  life 
is  entrusted  to  your  care!  God's  work, 
(that  of  creation)  given  you  to  perform! 
See  to  it  that  you  do  it  nobly,  and  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.  And  fathers,  your 
work  is  in  no  way  inferior.  Upon  you  rests 
the  obligation  of  so  siirrounding  your  wife, 
the  mother  of  your  children,  with  such 
conditions,  as  shall  be  possible  and  easy 
for  her  to  make  the  most  of  herself,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  spiritually. 

Don't  be  less  humane  to  her,  than  to  your 
animals,  who  are  at  least  not  over-workd. 
liemember  it  is  only  for  a  few  years  of 
your  Lives  that  this  double  strain  is 
upon  you.  Better  be  poor  longer,  and  be 
blessed  with  fine  sons  and  daughters;  than 
rich  in  lands  and  gold,  leaving  a  family  in- 
ferior to  yourselves,  to  take  your  i)laces  in 
the  world.  Jewell. 


Mothers  and  sisters  can  brighten  up  the 
home  for  the  long  winter  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  common  sitting-room  for  a 
family  and  the  dining-room  should  alwaj's 
be  made  to  wear  a  cheerful  aspect.  House 
plants  require  so  much  time  and  care  that 
many  who  are  fond  of  tliem  reject  them. 
But  a  very  pretty  ornament  may  be  made 
by  simply  filling  a  plate  or  any  dish  with 
rich  earth,  and  covering  it  with  mosses  of 
various  kinds.  A  small  flowering  plant, 
such  as  a  pansy,  may  be  planted  in  tlie  cen- 
ter: and  if  the  moss  is  kept  well  moistened 
the  little  garden  will  flourish  all  winter. 
By  (choosing  moss  of  diflerent  colors  a  plea.s- 
ing  contrast  may  be  produced.  Bright 
autumnleavesmay  be  gathered,  and  pressed, 
oiled,  varnished,  or  simply  ironed,  ami 
then  arranged  in  vases,  or  around  pictures 
and  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room,  thus 
giving  a  cheery  look  within,  when  storms 
come,  and  bleak  weather  keeps  one  within 
doors.  Children  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  though  most  chil- 
dren need  but  little  teaching  of  that  kind. 


February  25, 1871.] 
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Making  Cake. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

"Come  here,  Helen,"  said  Mattie,  "Aunt 
Lucy  is  going  to  show  us  how  to  make 
cake."  "O,  Auntie,  will  you,  really,"  said 
the  little  sedate  Helen,  "Well,  I  for  one, 
am  very  glad;  for  your  cakes  are  always  so 
light  and  nice,  that  when  we  go  to  picnics 
or  surprise  parties,  every  one  that  knows 
anything  about  your  cooking  asks  for  some 
of  your  cakes,  and  some  one  is  sure  to  ask 
me  how  they  are  made — especially,  your 
jelly  cake." 

"Well,  girls,"  said  Auntie,  "as  you  have 
come  to  stay  the  afternoon,  we  will  make  a 
jelly  cake  for  tea;  or  yov,  may  make  it,  and 
I  will  show  you  how;  for  you  will  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  be  able  to  do  siich  things 
yourselves,  if  you  want  them  well  done. 
Then,  if  yoii  ever  have  servants  to  manage, 
you  will  not  find  yourselves  entirely  at 
their  mercy.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
that  way,  which  I  will  relate  to  you  some 
other  time;  but  now  we  will  make  our 
cake. 

First,  take  two  cups,  even  full  of  white 
sugar ;  pour  it  on  the  mixing  board,  roll  it 
fine — there,  you  see  that  is  better;  there 
will  be  no  hard  lumps  in  your  cake  to  make 
it  heavy.  Put  your  sugar  in  the  mixing 
pan;  now  get  four  eggs,  select  the  large 
ones,  break  the  yolks  in  the  sugar  and  turn 
the  whites  on  that  platter.  Helen,  you 
may  take  a  knife  and  beat  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth;  and  yoit,  Mattie,  may  take  that 
sj)oon  and  stir  the  sugar  and  yolks  together. 
Now  I  will  sift  two  cups  of  flour,  then  take 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
and  rub  it  into  the  flour  with  my  hands; 
now  put  one  fourth  of  a  cuj)  of  water  on 
the  sugar,  then  the  flour;  now  for  flavoring, 
we  will  jjut  in  a  little  extract  of  lemon . 
Now  Helen,  if  your  eggs  are  beaten  enough, 
we  will  stir  them  in,  very  carefully— there, 
our  cake  is  made,  and  now  we  will  butter 
the  round  pie  tins;  about  ten  I  think  will 
do.  Spread  the  dough  very  thin;  be  care- 
ful not  to  bake  too  hard,  if  you  do,  the 
jelly  will  not  stay  on  nicely  or  look  as 
well.  Here,  Helen,  you  spread  the  cakes. 
Mattie,  bring  that  last  cake  from  the 
oven.  There,  now  you  see  how  it  is  done. 
It  has  taken  more  time  to  show  you  than  to 
have  made  it  myself;  but  I  am  glad  you 
want  to  learn,  and  as  you  grow  up,  you 
can  become  useful  as  well  as  fashionable. 
I  am  going  to  bake  bread  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  I  make  my  yeast. 
First,  I  take  three  good  sized  i^otatoes, 
peel  and  wash  them,  then  gTate  into  a 
small  pan,  then  add  one  tabiespoonful  of 
sugar  and  one  of  salt.  Now  stand  the  pan 
on  the  stove,  and  jjour  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  mixture;  stirring  quickly 
all  the  time.  Now  remove  from  the  fire, 
when  nearly  cold;  stir  in  a  cup  of  baker's 
yeast,  and  as  soon  as  it  rises  it  is  ready  for 
"use,  and  will  keep  good  for  two  weeks,  in 
cool  weather.  By  saving  a  little  of  this 
to  start  with,  you  can  keep  good  yeast  all 
the  time.  I  think  you  must  be  tired  by 
this  time,  girls,  and  I  see  your  uncle  com- 
ing to  sujjper;  so  we  will  try  your  cake. 
You  can  also  take  some  home  and  show 
your  mother  your  first  baking.  Good  eve- 
ning girls."  "Good  bye.  Auntie;  we  are 
coming  again,  next  week,  if  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  you."  L.  li.  B. 


"Your  ticket,  sir,"  said  a  conductor  to  a 
gentleman  who,  having  been  a  season  tick- 
et-holder for  some  time,  believed  his  face 
was  .so  well  known  that  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  show  his  ticket.  "My  face  is 
my  ticket,"  replied  the  gentleman,  a  little 
annoyed.  "Indeed!"  said  the  conductor, 
rolling  back  his  wristband  and  displaying 
a  most  powerful  fist,  "well  my  orders  are 
to  punch  all  tickets  passing  on  to  this  plat- 
form." 


OvEETAXiNO  THE  Bkain. — A  meeting  has 
been  held  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  overtaxing  children's 
brains  by  the  jn-esent  method  of  education. 
Such  meetings  should  be  more  general.  It 
is  a  crying  evil,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a 
growing  one. 

It  is  strange  the  only  chapter  in  the  Bi- 
ble written  bv  a  woman  (the  mother  of 
King  Lemuel,)  contains  a  plea  for  woman's 
wages:  "Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates. 


How  to  Make  Good  Soups. 

To  make  the  best  soiips,  use  lean,  juicy, 
fresh-killed  meat;  beef,  veal,  mutton,  kid, 
lamb,  or  venison.  Proportion  the  water 
to  the  meat  in  j^reparing  the  broth.  To 
one  pound  of  meat,  add  three  pints  of  water, 
and  reduce  it  by  boiling,  to  one  quart. 
Place  the  soup-pot  over  a  slow  fire,  which 
will  make  the  water  hot  without  causing  it 
to  boil,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Gentle 
stewing  is  best.  If  the  meat  used  is  a  leg  or 
shin  of  beef,  crack  the  bone  in  several 
places.  To  this,  any  trimmings  of  poultry 
may  be  added;  a  few  slices  of  lean  ham,  if 
a  large  quantity  of  soup  is  to  be  made. 
The  vessel  in  which  soup  is  made,  should 
have  a  close,  well-fitting  cover,  which 
should  be  carefully  kept  in  its  place  during 
the  whole  process.  This  will  not  only  pre- 
serve much  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
juices  of  the  meat,  by  preventing  evajjora- 
tion,  but  prevent  smoke  getting  in,  which 
would  sjaoil  the  flavor  ox  the  broth.  As  the 
water  begins  to  boil,  a  quantity  of  scum 
will  rise  to  the  toiJ,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently and  carefully  removed.  When  the 
water  looks  clear,  the  vegetables  and  salt 
may  be  put  in.  After  this  is  done,  place 
the  pot,  carefully  covered,  where  it  will  boil 
gently.  It  will  require  from  three  to  four 
hours  to  prepare  soup  properly,  unless  the 
broth  has  been  made  the  ^irevious  day. 
When  convenient,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  boil 
the  broth  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  used; 
when  it  cools,  the  fat  can  be  more  easily 
removed,  and  if  a  variety  of  dishes  is  to  be 
prepared,  this  arrangement  will  lessen  the 
labor  of  the  cook.  The  broth  will  keep 
perfectly  well,  but  must  not  stand  in  a  me- 
tallic vessel.  Keeii  .some  spare  broth  in 
case  your  soup  boils  too  thick.  If  this  is 
not  done,  and  more  fluid  is  required,  use 
boUinrj  water.  Cold  water  will  injure  the 
quality  of  the  soup.  When  wine  is  used, 
it  should  never  be  put  in  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  sending  to  the  table. 
Splices  and  pepper  should  be  tied  in  a  thin 
muslin  cloth,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out. 
All  bones,  gristle,  and  pieces  of  fat  should 
be  carefully  removed  before  serving.  As 
much  of  the  meat  as  is  needed,  should  be 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  put  in  the  tureen 
before  the  soup  is  taken  up.  The  broth 
being  well  prepared,  the  difference  in  soups 
depends  mainly  upon  the  seasoning.  Says 
an  old  English  writer,  from  whom  I  have 
already  quoted:  "The  art  of  couqjosing  a 
rich  soup  is,  so  to  proportion  tlin  several 
ingredients  one  to  another,  that  no  partic- 
ular taste  lie  stronger  than  the  rest ;  but  to 
pi'oduce  .such  a  fine,  harmonious  relish, 
that  the  whole  is  delightful." 

Kitchen  Utensils. -That  the  duties  of  the 
cook  may  be  prof)erly  i^erformed,  there 
must  be  suitable  apparatus  to  work  with. 
All  other  trades  require  nice  tools  suited 
to  the  business  to  be  done,  and  why  should 
not  the  claims  of  this  important  function- 
ai-y  be  admitted.  In  many  kitchens — per- 
hajis  the  majority — an  insufficient  number 
of  utensils  is  furnished,  and  those  without 
any  regard  to  adaptation,  with  the  unrea- 
sonable expectation  that,  whatever  the  va- 
riety to  be  served  up,  all  shall  be  perform- 
ed in  a  skillfixl  manner.  A  liberal  suj^ply 
of  cooking  utensils  is  good  economy;  it 
saves  both  time  and  labor.  It  is  wise  man- 
agement to  curtail  expenses  in  fitting  up 
the  parlor,  in  order  to  spend  in  fitting  up 
the  kitchen.  An  old  English  writer  upon 
the  subject  has  humanely  observed:  "There 
is  real  enjoyment  in  a  well-cooked  meal; 
and  as  the  practice  of  cooking  is  attended 
with  so  many  discouraging  difficulties,  so 
many  disgusting  and  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, we  ought  to  have  some  regard  for 
those  who  encounter  them  to  procure  us 
I^leasure,  and  to  reward  their  services  by 
rendering  their  situation  in  every  way  as 
comfortable  and  agreeable  as  possible." 

Lady  Morgan's  Ideas  about  Young  La- 
dies.— In  a  tete-a-tete  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  some  young  lades  who  h.ad  been 
suddenly  bereft  of  fortune,  Lady  Mor- 
gan said  with  an  emphatic  wave  of  her 
dear  old  green  fan,  "They  do  everything 
that  isfashonable — wipe?-/ect;  their  singing, 
drawing,  and  dancing,  and  languages, 
amount  to  nothing.  They  were  educated 
to  marry,  and  had  there  been  time  they 
might  have  gone  off  with,  and  hereafter 
from,  husbands.  They  cannot  earn  their 
own  salt;  they  do  not  even  know  how  to 
dress  themselves.  I  desire  to  give  every 
girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a  trade — a  profes- 
sion, if  the  word  pleases  you  better;  culti- 
vate what  is  necessary  in  the  position  she 
is  born  to;  cultivate  all  things  in  modera- 
tion, but  one  thing  io  perfection,  no  matter 
what  it  ia,  for  which  she  has  a  talent — 
drawing,  music,  embroidery,  housekeeping- 
even;  give  her  a  staff  to  lay  hold  of,  let  her 
eel  this  will  carry  me  through  life  without 
fdependence." — The  Friends'  Tour  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Lady  Mon-yan. 


Domestic   Receipts. 

Mulled  Wine. — Boil  together  one  tum- 
bler of  water,  half  a  nutmeg.a  small  stick  of 
cinnamon,  a  dozen  cloves  slightly  bruised, 
the  same  of  allspice ;  reduce  it  %  boiling 
half;  strain  the  spiced  water  into  a  pint  of 
good  sherry  or  Madeira  wine.  Set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  l)ubble,  take 
it  off  the  tii-e;  sweeien  with  loaf  sugar  and 
serve.  Cider  may  be  mulled  in  the  same 
way. 

Wine  Whey. — One  pint  of  boiling  milk, 
a  tumblerful  of  good  Madeira  wine;  boil 
until  the  curds  form.  Pour  off  the  whey 
into  a  pitcher;  sweeten  and  serve.  Cider 
may  be  used  instead  of  wine. 

To  Make  Sauce  to  Pour  over  Boiled 
Fowls  or  Meat. — One  pint  of  fresh  sweet 
milk;  stir  to  it  slowly  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter; rub  two  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of  butter; 
two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  flour ;  i)ut  this  to 
the  milk.  Stew  it  until  of  the  consistence 
of  cream,  shaking  the  stew-pan  frequently. 
Season  with  salt  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
If  a  whiter  sauce  is  preferred,  use  more 
milk.  If  it  is  preferred  to  have  it  colored, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  pour  the 
sauce  to  them  slowly,  beating  and  stirring 
rapidly.  Put  the  stew-pan  on  the  stove 
long  enough  to  take  offthe  raw  taste  of  the 
egg;  one  or  two  minutes  will  suffice.  Pour 
a  part  of  the  sauce  over  the  meat  as  a  veil ; 
season  the  rest,  in  any  way  liked,  and  send 
in  a  tiireen. 

Birds  for  Convalescents. — Lay  them 
upon  the  gridiron;  broil  until  a  light 
brown  color;  then  put  them  in  a  stewpau; 
pour  over  hot  water  enough  to  cover  them. 
Let  tliem  stew  until  tender.  Season  with 
a  little  fresh  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Chicken,  birds,  and  squirrels,  stewed  in  a 
double  kettle,  are  very  delicate  for  invalids. 
If  permitted,  stuff  the  Jowls  and  birds  with 
minced  oysters. 

Doughnuts. — Take  seven  cups  of  bread 
dough,  when  light  mix,  into  it  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  melted  lard,  with  ono  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  soda — when  it  lias 
again  become  light,  roll  it  out;  cut  it  into 
what  shapes  you  please,  and  boil  in  hot 
lard.  To  succeed  best,  tlie  dough  should 
be  mixed  with   milk. 

How  TO  Cook  Cabbage. — After  taking 
off  the  outside  leaves,  quarter  the  cabbage 
and  wash  each  quarter  separately  in  water 
rather  more  than  tepid — as  water  of  this 
temperature  makes  insects  drop  out.  Af- 
ter rinsing  in  cold  water,  boil  in  plenty  of 
salted  water  in  which  a  little  soda  has  been 
dissolved.     Boil  a  little  over  an  hour. 

How  TO  Cook  Beets. — Beets  should  be 
carefully  washed,  but  not  cut  before  boiling, 
as  cutting  then  allows  the  juice  to  escape, 
leaving  tlieni  white  and  hard.  In  summer 
boil  them  an  hour  in  salted  water,  and  in 
winter  boil  them  four  hours.  After  boil- 
ing, scrape  ott'  their  skins,  and  cut  off  the 
threads  hanging  from  them. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

Washing  for  Roofs  and  Buildings. — 
Slake  lime  in  a  -close  box  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam,  and  when  slaked,  pass  it 
through  a  sieve.  To  every  six  quarts  of 
this  lime,  add  one  quart  of  rock  salt  and 
one  gallon  of  Avater.  After  this  boil  and 
skim  clean .  To  every  five  gallons  of  this, 
add,  by  slow  degrees,  three-quarters  of  a 
jiound  of  potash  and  four  quarts  of  fine 
sand.  Coloring  mater  may  be  added  if  do- 
sired.  Apply  with  a  jiaint  or  whitewash 
brush. 

This  wash  looks  as  well  as  j^aint,  and  is 
almost  as  durable  as  slate.  It  will  stop 
small  leaks  in  roofs,  prevent  the  moss  from 
growing  over  and  rendering  it  incombusti- 
ble from  sparks  falling  on  it.  While  ap- 
l^lied  to  brick  work  it  renders  the  bricks 
utterly  impervious  to  rain;  it  endures  as 
long  as  paint,  and  the  expense  is  a  mere 
trifle. 

Whitewash  that  will  not  Bub  Off. — 
Slake  the  lime  in  the  usual  way.  Mix  one 
gill  of  flour  with  a  little  cold  water,  taking 
care  to  beat  out  all  the  lumps;  then 
pour  on  it  boiling  water  enough  to  thicken 
it  to  the  consistency  of  common  starch  when 
boiled  for  use.  Pour  it,  while  hot,  into  a 
bucket  of  the  slaked  lime,  and  add  one 
of  whiting.  Stir  all  well  together.  A  lit- 
tle "blue  Avater,"  made  by  squeezing  the 
indigo  bag,  or  a  little  pulverized  indigo 
mixed  with  water,  improves  it. 

Diamond  Cement  fob  China  and  Glass. 
— Soak  isinglass  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  then 
dissolve  it  in  proof  spirits.  Add  to  this  a 
little  guiii-amiiioniac  or  galbamiinand  niiis- 
tic,  dissolved  in  as  little  alcohol  as  possible. 
Shake  well  and  put  in  a  bottle  with  a  good 
cork.  When  used  it  must  be  liquified  by 
placing  the  bottle  in  warm  water;  ai)ply  it 
to  the  broken  edges  with  a  camel-hair  brush , 
or  in  the  absence  of  that,  the  tip  of  a  feath- 
er     This  cement  will  lesist  moisture. 


Life  Thouglits. 

The  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling, 
but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall. 

Be  true  to  God  and  yourself,  and  you 
will  be  true  to  mankind. 

Those  Avho  blow  the  coals  of  others' 
strife  may  chance  to  have  the  sparks  fly  in 
their  own  faces. 

God  writes  his  gospel,  not  in  the  Bible 
alone,  but  on  trees  and  flowers  and  clouds 
and  stars. 

The  aim  of  an  honest  man's  life  is  not 
the  happiness  which  serves  only  himself, 
but  the  virtue  which  is  useful  to  others. 

Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so  much  in 
precept  as  in  life — in  a  firmness  of  mind 
and  a  mastery  of  appetite.  It  teaches  us 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  talk,  and  to  make  our 
words  and  actions  all  of  a  color. 

In  the  voyage  of  life,  Ave  should  imitate 
the  ancient  mariners,  avIio,  Avitliout  losing 
sight  of  the  earth,  trusted  to  the  heavenly 
signs  for  their  guidance. 

Do  daily  and  hourly  your  nearest  duty. 
Never  mind  whether  it '  be  knoAvn  or  ack- 
nowledged; in  the  blithesome  "sometime" 
it  will  have  its  rcAvard. 

There  are  some  conditions  of  the  mind 
in  which  physic  should  be  throAvn  to  the 
dogs.  Sympathy  and  love  will  make  the 
pulse  beat  lower  and  the  heart  throb  right- 
ly- 

Infinite  toil  Avould  not  enable  you  io 
sweep  aAvay  a  mist,  but  by  ascending  a  lit- 
tle you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether. 
So  it  is  Avith  moral  improA'ements;  we  wres- 
tle Avitli  a  vicious  habit,  or  Avitli  a  slander- 
ous rejiort,  which  would  have  no  hold  upon 
us  if  Ave  ascended  into  a  higher  moral  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Life  Struggle. 

The  Avorld  knoAvs  no  victory  Avhich  can 
at  all  be  compared  Avith  victory  over 
our  OAvn  passions.  The  struggle  of  life  is 
betAveen  the  fiesli  and  the  spirit,  and  one 
or  the  other  finally  gains  the  ascendency. 
Every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  Christian's 
life,  is  this  contest  going  on,  and  sad  it  is 
to  think  how  often  it  is  that  victory  is  do- 
claretl  in  favor  of  this  earth,  Avith  its  sinful 
passions.  The  Apostle  Paul,  after  having 
labored  long  and  earnestly  in  his  Lord's  ser- 
vice— after  having  done  more  for  the  spread 
of  the  truth  than  all  the  other  Apostles, 
still  felt  that  he  Avas  a  human  being,  liable, 
at  any  time,  through  the  Aveakness  of  the 
flesh,  to  lose  all.  "Ikeep  under  my  body," 
says  he,  "and  bring  it  to  subjection,  lest, 
after  I  haA-e  iireached  the  Gospel  unto  oth- 
ers, I,  myself,  should  be  cast  aAvay."  If  this 
watchfulness  Avas  needed  on  the  part  of  this 
aged  and  long-tried  servant  of  God,  Avliat 
care  and  dilligence  ought  we  to  excercise, 
lest  we  should  lose  all  in  an  unguarded 
hour?  Our  pathway  through  life  thickly 
set  Avitli  snares  for  our  feet.  The  seductions 
of  passion,  the  allurements  of  vice,  things 
to  arouse  our  anger  and  stir  up  our  heart's 
feelings,  await  us  at  everv  turn  of  life's  de- 
vious Avays,  and  blessed  indeed  is  that  man, 
or  that  Avoman,  that  meets  them  all  Avithout 
harm. 

Eternity. — If  nature  plant  in  an  animal 
a  desire,  it  is  the  proof  that  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  animal  is  the  means  of  its  grat- 
ification. Is  there  not  a  longing  in  the  soul 
for  the  sjiiritnal  existence  to  the  boundless 
extent  Avliicli  thought  requires?  And  Avhat 
does  that  point  to?  Where  is  its  gratifica- 
tion! Where  but  in  the  neAV  and  endless 
life?  If  there  is  a  d(!siro  to  live  in  a  larger 
sphere,  Avitli  more  knowledge  and  power, 
it  is  because  life  and  knowledge  are  good 
for  us,  and  Ave  are  natural  repositories  of 
these  tilings.  This  is  no  speculation, 
but  the  most  practical  of  doctrines. — Emer- 


The  Grave.— It  buries  every  error, 
covers  eA-ery  defect,  extinguishes  every 
resentment.  From  its  peaceful  bosom 
spring  uoiK!  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon 
the  grave  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  com- 
punctious throb  that  he  should  have  Avarred 
with  the  poor  handful  of  dust  that  lies 
moulding  before  him  ? 

Daniel  Webster  said,  "If  we  work  upon 
marble,  it  Avill  perish;  if  avo  work  upon 
brass,  time  Avill  effaoe  it;  if  Ave  rear  tem- 
ples, they  Avill  crumble  into  dust;  but  if 
Ave  work  ujion  immortal  minds — if  Ave 
imbue  them  Avith  right  principles,  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  felloAv- 
men.Ave  engrave  on  tlicse  tablets  something 
that  Avill  brighten  for  all  eternity." 

The  influence  of  woman  is  not  to  be  over- 
estimated. For  her  approbation  avc  under- 
take the  boldest  enterprises;  to  her  happi- 
ness, we  devote  our  best  energies,  and  for 
her  affection,  Ave  give  all  else. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  VEHICLES. 

Besides  the  blows  which  may  be  inflicted 
on  liorses  by  the  drivers,  there  are  other 
blows  and  shocks  which  the  animals  re- 
ceive from  the  shafts  of  trucks  when  the 
front  wheels,  as  usually  .placed,  strike 
against  obstructions  on  the  road-bed.  These 
blows,  altliough  their  effect  is  somewhat 
deadened  by  the  harness,  are  often  much 
severer  than  a  humane  driver  would  will- 
ingly inflict. 

To  relieve  the  draft-animals  from  such 
blows  and  strains,  and  to  gain  certain  other 
advantages,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Burk,  of 
Truckee,  have  invented  an  improved  con- 
struction of  vehicles,  apjilicable  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  heavy  trucks,  which 
is  here  illustrated.  The  invention  consists 
in  so  mounting  the  front  part  of  the  vehi- 
cle that  it  will  ride  upon  one  or  two 
wheels,  whose  axle  is  supported  in  boxes 
on  a  horizontally-rotating  rim;  it  also  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  a  device  for  relieving  this 
horizontiil  rim  from  friction  when  turning 
frcm  side  to  side. 

The  floor.  A,  of  the  truck,  may  be  round- 
ed or  otherwise  suitably  formed  at  its  front 
end,  and  has  a  circular  opening  made 
through  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  rim 
or  fifth-wheel,  whose  upper  surface  is  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  floor.  At  the  lower 
edge  of  this  rim  is  a  flange,  a,  on  which 
run  the  rollers,  c,  c,  c,  which  support  the 
front  end  of  the  truck.  These  rollers  work 
in  openings  in  an  independent  rim,  E, 
which  thus  keei)s  them  in  position.  They 
are  conical  or  tapering  in  form,  and  conse- 
qtiently  the  rim  or  band  which  is  attached 
to,  and  protects,  the  lower  part  of  the  floor, 
where  the  rollers  come,  is  beveled.  The 
upper  part  of  the  rim  or  fifth-wheel  may 
be  kept  in  place  by  buttons  or  lugs  or  by  a 
flange,  if  desired. 

Upon  the  rim,  at  each  side,  is  secured  a 
box,  G,  in  which  turn  the  journals  of  the 
axle  of  the  front  wheel,  J;  or,  if  found 
more  desirable,  the  ends  of  the  axle  maybe 
made  fast  and  the  wheel  be  allowed  to  turn 
upon  it.  The  hub  must  be  of  sufilcient 
length  to  insure  steadiness  and  firmness  in 
its  attachment  to  the  axle.  The  wheel,  J, 
is  made  strong,  with  dodge-spokes  and 
a  broad,  heavy  tire,  to  prevent  its  sinking 
too  deeply  in  soft  spots  or  wearing  too  rap- 
idly. The  sliafts  are  attached  to  the  rim  in 
a  suitable  manner.  The  seat  is  mounted 
on  springs  and  attached  to  a  cover  or 
housing,  M  which  jsrotects  the  driver  from 
the  dirt  thrown  from  the  wheels.  If  it  be 
found  preferable  in  any  case,  instead  of 
one  wheal,  J,  two  wheels  may  be  employed, 
jilaced  a  short  distance  apart,  so  as  to  be 
within  the  rim. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  object  men- 
lioned  above  would  seem  to  be  completely- 
attained.  Moreover,  the  truck  or  other 
vehicle  can  be  easily  turned  in  eitlier  di- 
rection; and  the  horse  can  be  turned  to  one 
side,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way,  in 
cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
him  to  stand  in  front  of  tlie  track. 

The  inventors  of  this  construction  are 
Messrs.  J(^hn  D.  Ross  and  Martin  Keever 
Burk,  of  Truckee,  Cal.,  whose  patent,  ob- 
tained through  the  Scientifc  Press  Patent 
Agency,  is  dated  December  20,  1870.  Any 
letters  concerning  the  invention  may  be 
addressed  to  the  patentees. 

PiuzE  FOR  A  New  Potato. — By  a  vote  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
the  sum  of  .^200,  from  the  donation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Levi  Whitcomb  to  the  society,  is 
offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best  seedling  po- 
tato which  may  be  originato<l  after  January 
1st,  1871.  Such  seedling  must  be  tested  by 
a  committee  of  the  society  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  must  be  judged  by  them  to  be  of 
superior  quality.  The  first  premium  will 
not  be  awai'ded  before  1878.  Jlaj'  we  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  names 
of  some  of  our  California  gardeners  as 
competitors  for  this  prize.  Surely  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  this  State  ought  to  come 
out  winner  in  a  contest  of  this  kind  with 
New  England. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

Phormium  Tenax. 

Editors  Rur.^l  Press: — Having  lived  in 
the  country  where  the  Phormium  Tenax  or 
New  Zealand  Flax,  as  it  is  more  commonlj' 
called,  is  indigenous;  and  having  seen  it 
revive  as  an  article  of  commerce  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years  from  the  period  when 
it  first  obtained  a  market  value,  and  rise  to 
a  very  high  figure  in  the  English  markets, 
allow  me  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  truly  a  valuable  com- 
modity. I  will  endeavor  to  make  them  as 
brief  and  conci.sc  as  possible. 

Natural    History    of  the  Plant, 

Comparatively  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  amoiint  which  will 
grow  per  acre,  the  length  of  its  existence, 
or  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  until  public  notice  was 
drawn  to  the  actual  fact  of  a  machine  hav- 
ing been  manufactured  which  cotdd  dress  it 
for  market,  no  one  paid  other  attention 
to  it  than  to  bless  themselves  when  they 
could  find  it  conveniently  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  whip  cracker  or  the  tying  of  a 
parcel,  and  curse  it  when  its  bunchy  and 
stubborn  roots  came  in  the  way  of  their 
plows.     Having  stated   thus   much  I   will 


who  is  now  living  in  San  Francisco,  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  almost  certain  he 
had  seen  the  plant  growing  beside  the 
mountain  streams  in,  (I  think  he  said)  Ne- 
vada. Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  that  it 
will  both  grow  without  difficulty  and  flour- 
ish too,  is  shown  by  the  bushes  growing 
in  Woodward's  Gardens,  and  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  post  office  and  Appraisers 
building  on  Battery  streets;  as  also  by  the 
plants  growing  in  various  private  gardens 
all  over  the  city,  adding  by  their  bright 
green  hue  and  elegant  shape  no  mean  or- 
nament to  their  locations. 

Different  Varieties. 

There  are  innumerable  sub-varieties  of 
this  plant,  differing  more  or  less  from  one 
another  in  regard  to  height  and  certain 
marks  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf;  also  in 
the  various  degrees  of  fineness  and  strength 
of  the  fibre,  locality  and  color  of  flower, 
— some  of  the  fibre  being  as  coarse  or 
coarser  than  the  coarsest  hemj),  some  as 
fine,  as  good  linen  flax,  and  with  a  soft, 
silky  ajipearance  and  touch.  But  while 
there  are  so  many  slightlj-  differing  varie- 
ties, I  believe  it  has  been  with  them  as 
with  pumpkins,  peaches,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  that  the  pol- 
len mixing  in  a  few  original  sorts  has  re- 
produced a  large  number  of  slightly  difier 
ing  kinds. 

I  Viclieve  there  are  only  three  original 
species;  viz.  the  "Tehore,*'  a  short  leafed 
l)lant  generally  about  five  feet  high,  with  a 
stiff    leaf,  and    fine,  soft,  but   very   strong 
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give  its  natural  history  as  far  as  I  know  it. 

The  New  Zealand  flax  is,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, a  fibrous  plant,  but  is  widely  difier- 
ent  from  the  flax  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can notoriety,  in  every  way.  The  bush  is 
an  evergreen,  and  grows,  more  or 
less,  throughout  the  entire  year,  al- 
though its  gTcat«st  growth  is,  I  believe, 
like  most  other  plants,  in  spring.  In  re- 
gard to  its  shai>e,  I  can  only  liken  it  to  two 
straight-sword  blades  joined  at  one  edge 
from  hilt  to  point,  thus  forming  a  single 
blade  or  leaf  of  the  flax,  and  these  lapping 
one  another  at  their  base  to  the  number  of 
11  in  a  full  grown  stalk,  not  growing  round 
the  stalk,  but  radiating  from  their  base,  at 
a  given  point,  like  the  fingers  of  man's  hand 
moved  apart.  Several  hundreds  of  these 
stalks  grow  from  one  bunch  of  roots,  and 
constitute  a  bush.  I  am  certain  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  a  single  bush  contain- 
ing from  ;?00  to  400  lbs.  of  the  green  mate- 
rial, and  yet  I  ha'  e  not  been  in  that  part  of 
the  country  whe  re  it  attains  its  greatest 
length.  I  have  s»  en  dense  masses,  cover- 
ing a  spat^e  of  30  feet  by  20  feet,  contain- 
ing several  tons.  Whether  this  was  one 
enormous  bush  or  several  meeting  on  aU 
sides  I  cannot  say;  but  I  rather  think  the 
latter  to  be  the  case.  Still  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  the  single  bushes  from  four  to 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

The  plant  varies  in  hight  from  6%  feet 
to  11  feet,  according  to  soil  and  locality, 
and  I  have  been  informed  of  cases  where  it 
grew  three  or  four  feet  higher,  in  more  fa- 
vored .spots;  but  this  I  have  never  seen, 
though  I  can  easily  believe  it.  The  habi- 
tat of  this  plant  is  over  the  whole  of  the  two 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  called  the  North 
and  Middle  Islands,  and  doubtless  the 
southern  one  as  well.  It  is  cajiable  of 
standing  alike  the  genial  clime  of  the 
Province  of  Auckland,  where  a  frost  is 
never  severe  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  the  keen  winter  blasts  of  Otago  and 
Southland.  It  grows  well  in  some  of  the 
richer  portions  of  Otago,  but  I  believe  its 
most  favored  locality  is  the  region  of  the 
Waikato  river,  near  the  center  of  the 
Province  of  Auckland. 

Its  Growth  on  this  Coast. 
Here  I  may  remark  that  a  gentleman  who 
resided  some  years   in   New   Zealand,  and 


fibre.  This  species  was  the  only  one  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
who  used  to  plant  the  root  on  the  borders 
of  their  sweet  potato  ])lats,  and  manufac- 
ture it  into  mats,  cloaks,  and  fishing  lines. 
Then  there  is  the  "Swamp  Flax,"  which  is 
by  far  the  commonest  variety — fibre  coarse 
and  long,  sometimes  10  and  11  feet.  The 
third  variety  is  the  "HtU  Flax,"  another 
short,  but  very  fine  variety,  generally  about 
four  feet  higli,  fibre  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
soft  and  strong.  As  its  name  imports,  it 
grows  on  hill  sides  where  the  ground  is 
rich  and  of  a  nature  to  retain  a  cei-tain  but 
not  large  amount  of  moisture. 

The  Tehore  grows  best  on  alluvial  and 
volcanic  soils,  and  requires  little  if  any 
more  moisture  than  wheat  or  potatoes.  The 
swamp  variety,  though  having  a  rich  allu- 
vial bottom,  near  water,  or  even  with 
gi-ound  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  the  wet  season,  does  not  thrive  where 
the  water  lies  continually,  nearly  so  well  as 
otherwise.  Indeed,  where  growing  in 
water,  it  is  often  stunted,  and  it  is  surj^ris- 
ing  to  see  its  growth,  should  a  drain  chance 
to  be  cut  near  its  roots.  The  leaf  of  this 
species  generally  hangs  down  from  about 
two-thirds  of  its  hight  from  the  ground; 
and  though  very  strong  is  not  equal  to 
either  of  the  other  two  varieties  in  that  re- 
siject.  It  seeds  very  plentifully,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Tehore ,  whose  blos- 
soms or  seed  pods  seem  to  be  tender.  I 
think  each  stalk  in  a  bush  seeds  only  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  and  this  api)lies  to 
all  the  varieties.  The  seed  is  light,  and 
flaky,  of  a  jet  black  color  and  grows  in  a 
pod  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long. 
How  Propagated. 

The  roots  of  the  plant  are  a  mass  of  hard 
tul>ers,  with  long  yellow  feeders  attached, 
and  these,  dug  out  in  lumps  as  large  as  a 
small  turnip,  grow  most  readily.  Though 
it  grows  easily  from  the  seed  on  a  fine  pre- 
jtared  bed,  and  is  readily  transplanted,  yet 
the  roots  furnish  the  quickest  and  best 
method  of  propagation.  Such  is  their  vi- 
tality that,  when  plowed  up  in  spring,  and 
the  land  left  in  open  furrow  all  summer,  it 
will  be  often  found  that  the  first  autumn 
rains  will  start  new  sprouts  from  a7iy  tliat 
may  be  even  jjartially  covered  with  soil. 

Any  bush  planted  or  growing  naturally, 
keeps  increasing  the  tuberous  roots  all 
round  it  year  by  year,  and  these  tlirow  up 
fresh  bunches  of  leaves.  I  do  not  know 
the  limit  of  its  age;  but  most  probably  it 


would  last  out  a  man's  life  time.  At  first 
its  increa.se  in  size  is  slow,  but  when  the 
bush  has  attained  a  three  or  four  foot  diam- 
eter it  is  proportionally  rapid.  Iliaveseen 
it  growing  very  well,  and  in  immense 
quantities  on  a  black  alluvial  deposit,  ly- 
ing between  the  mouths  or  two  rivers, 
which  in  winter  wa,s  occasionally  submerg- 
ed J)y  overflow  to  the  dei)tli  of  six  inches, 
the  water  being  almost  salt.  Such  land,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  to  bo  found  in  many 
places  on  this  coast,  ajul  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  would  grow  atlmira- 
bly  on  the  "tule  lands;"  that  is,  if  the  idea 
I  have  formed  as  to  their  character  be  cor- 
rect— 1.  e.  rich  soil,  very  moist,  and  occa- 
sionally submerged  by  an  overflow  of  fresh 
or  brackish  water.  If  too  wet,  they  could 
be  roughly  ditched,  every  chain  or  two 
ajjart,  to  the  dej^th  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches.  e.  ■«•. 

(To  be  continued.] 


HOW  TO  HAVE  PLENTY  OF 
CUMBERS. 


CU- 


A  correspondent  of  the  Horticvlturisi 
writes: — I  had  a  narrow  border  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  on  the  edge 
of  a  high  fence.  I  planted  three  cucum- 
ber liills  in  the  border,  and  laid  some 
brush  (such  as  is  used  for  jjca  vines)  be- 
tween them  and  the  fence.  As  soon  as 
they  crept  up  to  the  brush,  I  pinched  off 
the  ends  of  the  vinc_which  thickened  raj)id- 
ly  around  the  roots,  and  in  every  direction, 
throwing  out  the  most  vigorous  foliage  and 
profusion  of  flowers. 

I  did  not  allow  the  cucumbers  to  grow, 
but  ^^•at<•hed  them,  and  such  as  I  wished  to 
reserve  for  the  table  I  picked  as  soon  as 
they  became  of  jjropcr  size,  and  all  the 
rest  were  gathered  everyday  for  pickles; 
every  day  pinching  off  the  bud  at  the  end 
of  each  shoot.  In  this  way  the  hill  con- 
tinued fresh  and  productive  until  thej- 
were  touched  by  frost.  Some  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  tliis  i)riu^tice 
when  I  add  that  more  than  a  barrel  of 
j)ickles  were  nuwle  from  three  hills,  besides 
allcjwing  a  supply  for  the  table. 

Whemner  a  leaf  began  to  look  rusty  or 
yellowish,  it  was  removed,  and  the  cucum- 
bers and  leaves  were  cut  oft'  witli  large  scis- 
sors, so  as  not  to  disturb  or  wound  the 
vine.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having 
them  run  upon  brush  instead  of  trailing 
over  the  ground;  because  they  are  much 
injured  by  being  trodden  on,  and  by  being 
kept  low  on  the  bushes  they  can  be  easily 
and  thoroughly  examined  every  day,  which 
is  essential,  because  if  cucumbers  are  over- 
looked, and  grow  very  large,  it  stops  the 
yield  of  that  vine. 

PRUNING  TREES. 

Editors  Rural  Press. — In  one  of  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Rural  Press  I  find  it 
recommended  to  prune  trees  all  through 
the  winter.  -This  cannot  be  the  best  time, 
and  not  till  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in  the 
spring,  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  the 
trees  have  put  forth  their  foliage;  this  es- 
pecially should  be  practiced  on  the  apple- 
tree.  In  the  Eastt^rn  States,  winter  jirun- 
ing  works   great  detriment  to  the  tree. 

When  trees  are  winter  i)runed,  the  saj) 
percolates,  with  a  gentle  flow,  through  the 
pores  at  the  end  of  the  severed  limb.  A 
very  minute  black  insect  lodges  in  this 
flow,  and  gives  it  its  black  shade.  [The 
black  color  assumed  by  the  discharged  sap 
is  more  probably  due  to  the  o.xydising  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphei-e,  and  the  dust 
or  dirt  which  lodges  uijon  it. --Eds.  Rur.4.l.  J 
The  sap  will  ooze  out  for  a  long  time,  even 
after   the  covering  by  tlie  new  wood. 

Early  pruning  may  not  injure  the  tree 
so  much  on  the  Pacific  coast;  but  a  new, 
healthy  wood  does  not  cover  the  wound  as 
reatlily  as  when  the  tree  is  jirnned  later. 
Therefore  I  think  winter  pruning  should 
be  avoided.  S.  W.  Jewett. 

Rio  Rruno  Ranch,  Kern  county. 


A  Steam  Garden.— Hatching  eggs  by 
steam,  ploughing  by  steam,  brushing  hair 
by  steam,  and  getting  killed  by  steam, 
have  all  been  wonders  in  their  respective 
days;  but  now  comes  a  l)ig  garden  where 
vegetables  are  raised  by  steam.  It  is  two 
acres  in  extent,  and  is  situated  at  Lake 
View,  near  Chicago.  The  entire  space  is 
covered  with  glass,  and  a  powerful  engint? 
and  boilers  supply  through  a  network  of 
pipes  laid  beneath  the  beds,  the  warmth 
and  moisture  required.  Alreiuly,  lettuce, 
raddishes,  flnion^ ,  cress  and  other  salad 
"stufl',"  are  above  ground,  and  in  a  week 
or  so  will  be  in  the  market.  Cauliflowers, 
cablwge,  beets,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables, have  been  sown,  and  will  make 
their  appearance  in  due  time.  This  is 
cheating  Jack  Faost  with  a  vengeance. 


I 
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Meteorological  Observations 

AT  SAritAMENTO,   Cal.,   BY  THOS.    M.   LOGAN,   M.   D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'  31'41"  N.,  Long.  121"2!)'44"W.  HightatLevee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Franei>co,  74  teet.  Higllt  ot  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  94  teet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  hv  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  5,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  ol  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manner;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  light  breeze. 
and  JO  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  il  p.  M..  in  unilorniity  witli 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometograph.  IRain. 
Remarks. —The  expectations  based  upon  the  stormy 
weather  of  the  week  have  been  disappointed,  and  we  have 
an  installment  of  onlyO.146  inches  of  rain  to  be  added  to  the 
previous  fall  of  four  inches.  Unless  the  spring  rains  prove 
more  copious,  we  apprehend  that  what  has  already  fallen 
will  soon  be  evaporated  by  the  advancing  warm  season,  as 
there  is  but  little  water  stored  away  in  the  sub-soil  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  growing  vegetation. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

S.4N  Fkancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Feb.  23rd. 
FLOUR— The  extreme  dullness  of  the  de- 
mand for  both  export  and  local  consumption 
led  to  a  reduction  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  week ;  and  a  cor- 
responding reduction  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  interior. 

We  quote  city  mills,  f5.75@6.00;  extra, 
fG.87%@7.00.  Standard  Oregon  brands, 
ifiG.87%(!(',7.00— a  reduction  of  25c.  from  our 
last  quotations. 

Transactions  include  2, GOO  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
1,2U0  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  400  Cal.  superfine 
at  current  rates. 

WHEAT — Still  continues  quiet,  notwith- 
standing it  would  seem  that  improved  expecta- 
tions of  a  good  crop,  by  reason  of  the  late 
rains,  ought  to  induce  holders  to  be  more  dis- 
posed to  sell.  There  has  been  a  small  decline, 
but  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
buyers.  One  or  two  freight  arrangements  have 
taken  place;  but  no  exports  are  reported  for^the 
week.  The  Liverpool  market  is  from  ld.(rti2d. 
lower;  but  holders  feel  quite  snre  of  an  early  re- 
action. It  is  possible  that  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
pected peace  have  been  to  some  extent  overrated. 
Much  still  depends  ujion  the  coming  crops  in 
England  and  Western  Europe. 

Telegraphic  despatches  from  New  York  re- 
port th(!  demand  there  for  export  very  moderate, 
and  California  kinds  inactive.  The  late  favor- 
able news  from  Europe  has  caused  a  decline  of 
3  cents;  but  holders  are  still  very  firm. 

The  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port  have  not 
for  years  been  less  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Transactions  include  12,000  sacks  fair  to  choice 
shipping  and  milling  at  f  2.25@2.30.  Superfine 
grades  may  be  quoted  at  f  2. 12  %@2. 17  % .  City 
millers  are  compelled  to  purchase  at  from 
$2.33J/^@2.35 — the  latter  figure  for  choice. 

Liverpool  quotations  were  telegraphed  yester- 
day at  lis.  8d.,  a  decline.  New  York  telegraph 
rates  continue  at  $1.70@1.75  per  bushel,  not- 
withstanding the  decline  above  reported. 

BAllLEY — Is  still  in  fair  demand,  and  prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  last  week.  We 
quote  $1.37@1.45,  from  fair  to  choice.  Sales 
G.OOO  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  a  limited  demand  for  oats. 
Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  $1.55@1.75, 
S;des  about  5,000  sacks. 

COllN— Quotable  at  $1.40@1.50. 
BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  !!i3.25@3.50. 
RYE— In  Umited  demand  at  $2.G2%@2.75. 
FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.     We 
quote:     Straw,    $8@9;   Bean,    $2G.50@27.50; 
Middlings,  $35  for  teed;  Oil,  Cake  Meal  $33, 
an  advance  of  $3. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $12.50@ 
15  50  "^  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  "^  dozen. 

POTATOES- Receipts  hght  and  market 
firm.  We  quote  Humboldt  1.85@2.00;  other 
kinds  $1.75@1.90;  a  slight  advance. 

HOPS — Thi«  year's  crop  is  quotable  at 
8((5.12%c.  In  the  New  York  uiarket  the  de- 
mand for  new  is  better  and  prices  are  firmer. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
1G@17>$  c;  Salted;  7(aj7>^c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,800  Mexican  dry.  "The  decline  is  due  to 
lower  prices,  reported  liy  telegraph,  from  New 
York. 

WOOL — We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@ 
17%c;  very  choice,  18%c;  burry,  WQj^Viy^c; 
slightly  do,  13(«;,14c.  Market  bare  of  stock  and 
quotations   nominal. 

The  only  transaction  noted  is  a  sale  of  6,000 
pounds  pulled  wool  at  24c.  An  active  business 
is  expected  as  soon  as  the  spring  clip  comes  for- 
ward, which  is  now  close  at  hand. 

Wool  advices,  by  telegraph  from  New  Y''ork 
Y'ork  report  a  continued  and  steady  demand, 
while  full  prices  are  asked.  The  principal 
transactions  have    been  between  dealers  and 


manufacturers,  limiting  their  operations  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  making  shipments. 
California  wools  have  been  freely  dealt  in,  and 
transactions  are  large  at  full  rates.  Sales  of 
622,000  pounds,  mostly  fall,  at  20@34;  16,000 
pounds  pulled,  private;  and  at  Boston,  118,500 
pounds  at  22@30c. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7i^c,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice.  The  proprietors  of  the  candle 
factories  are  paying  7%c.  for  a  good  article. 

SEEDS — Cahfornia  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

BEANS — Prices  but  little  changed.  Bayo 
at  $2.25@2.50;  butter,  at  $2.50  for  small  and 
$3  for  large;  small  white,  $2.00t^2.25;  pink, 
$2;  red,  $2.25@2.50;  pea,  $2@f2.25  per  100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  and 
quotations  little  changed.  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  9@10c  fi  ft. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  "^  ft. 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  1,  ft. 

VEAL — Scarce  and  firm,  has  advanced  to 
12%@14c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  '^  ft. 

LAMB — Supply  Ught,  as  yet,  and  quotable  at 
ll(rejl2c. 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  6%@ 
7^-^c.;  dressed,  10@11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  i-emainunchani^ed.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters  $7. 00@7. 50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8(a^9  ^  doz;  do  wild,  $l(a)3.00  1^  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3  "^  pair;  hve  turkeys, 
20c  ^j  ft;  Hare,  fl.50@2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
50c  do;  Quail,  $1.25@1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  40@42i<c;  Packed  rolls,  32(w 
37%c.  Eastern  firkin  30(Si35c.  The  receipts  of 
choice  butter  have  been  fair. 

Chkese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  10(ail4c.,  Eastern,  16@,17c. 

Egos — California  fresh,  30@,35c;  Oregon, 
30c;  Cahfornia  Lard,  11-fc  tins,  14@14%c; 
Oregon,  14%@15%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.50@$2.50;  Oregon, 
$1.25(a}$2.75;  Pears,  per  box,  f  1.50(5j$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3@4  per  100;  Pears, 
scarce. 

CASE  GOODS — In  2  ft  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;.  Blackben-ies,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,.50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  very  promising 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  complete,  and  prices 
still  low.  It  is  thought,  however,  from  the  in- 
creased acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  en- 
couraging prospects  of  a  large  crop  of  cereals, 
an  active  demand  will  undoubtedly  follow  for 
all  kinds  of  seasonable  goods  in  this  hne  as  the 
season  progresses. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  with  the  exception  of  wool  bags 
which  are  in  demand.  We  quote  wool  Dags  at 
G5(rt)67%c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12 %c;  28x35,  18e; 
Potato  Sacks,  17 %c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18@ 
19  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12%c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  quote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  "ft  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%c;  Oregon  do,  6%c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  %),  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zunte, 
Ili4@r2%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  atl3@13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  15(Si 
1514c;  Oregon  ilo,  16@16%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;     Oregon   do,    in  kegs,    13@14%c 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

'Wholesale  Price*. 

Friday,  February  24.  1871 

Sngar,  crushed,  ^  Bi 14>i  (9      15 

Do.   Hawaiian 9  @      12 

Coffee,  Oosta  flica,  ^  ft 19  @ 

Do.  Rio 19)^® 

Tea,  Japan,  14  lb 66  @  1  00 

Do.  Green 61)  ®  i  uo 

Hawaiian  Rice,  %t  Cb 8  ®       9 

China  Rice,  ^  ft tihi  @       IK 

Coal  Oil,  W  gallon tO  @      6U 

Candles,  •§(  lb 14  a      18 

Overland  Butter 3o  @      ;-.5 

Ranch  Butter,  W  D) 40  @      45 

Isthmus  Butter,  Jt  B) 25  @      :« 

Cheese.  Calltornia,  ^  lb 9  @      16 

Eggs,  Jl  dozen au  @      32!^ 

Lard,f*tb 14  a      1,5 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^B) 14  (j      16 

shoulders,  T((  lb 9  @      10 

Helnll   fi-lcea. 
Butter,  California,  fresh,  '#  lb 

do.      pickled, » lb 40  8      5tl 

do.      Oregon,  %>)b ®      25 

Cheese, Wlb 20  @      25 

Honey,  ^  lb 25  @      30 

Eggs,  « dozen 4'i  a 

Lard,|(lb 18  g     x 

Hams  and  Bacon,  TO  tt> 22  @      25 

Cranberries,  ifi  gallon 7."  @  I  00 

Potatoes,  ^  lb 2  @       3 

Potatoes.  Sweet,  ^  tt) —  a       2 

Tomatoes.  T«  lb 

Onions,^  lb 2  @       :i 

Apples,  No.  1,  W  lb 4  9        6 

Pears,  Table.  lA  lb 5  @ 

Plums,  dried,  is  lb m  a      ij 

Peaches,  dried,  ^  lb in  @      15 

Oranges,  W  dozen 50  ®      75 

Lemons,  ■!(  dozen 60  @      75 

Chickens,  apiece 74  @  1  00 

Turkevs,  ^  lb —  ®      in 

Soap,  (•ale  and  C.  0 10  @      15 

Soap,  Castile.  W  lb 18  <a     20 

Produck,  Etc, 

flour,  Extra,  f(  bbl 7110  a$7  25 

Do.    Supcrrtne BOO  @  6  25 

Corn  Meal,  it*  100  lbs 2  25  @  2  ."xi 

Wheat,  ■$*  100  lbs 2  2.5  (3  2  40 

Oats,  I*  10(1  lbs 1  fill  @  1  75 

Barley,  ^  loo  lbs 1  :«  @  i  40 

Beans,  %i  loii  lbs 1  R7^  @  2  .50 

Potatoes,  13  ItiO  lbs I  00  @  I  75 

Hay. «  ton 10  00  lalSiO 

Uve  Oak  Wood,  fl  cord 10  00  @12  no 

Beef,  extra,  dressed,  If*  lb R  @      12 

Sheep,  on  toot 2  00  @  2  50 

HoKS,  on  foot,  W  ft 6  ®       6^ 

Hogs, dressed,^  ft 7>^  ®       8 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


PRICKS  FOR   I.WOICKS 

fobbing  priceit  rule  from  ten  to  fi/l^en  per  cent,  higher  thati  the 
foUowino  qaotatifntft, 

FuroAT,  Feb.  24,  1871. 
IB)N.— Duty  :  Pig,  $7  per  ton ;  Railroad,  60c  Tgi  100  IbB.; 
Bar,  l@lj$c  ^  ft:  Sheet, polished, 3c  ^  ft;  common, 
\}i®V,ic '■ji    ft;    Plate,  1)40   Tjt    ft;   Pipe,  IJ^c  ^   ft; 
Galvanized,  IHc'^  ft. 
Scotch  and  Eng.  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton.  ..$34  @$35  50 

White  PiH,  5f(  ton  32    ®  33  00 

Retiued  Bar, bad  assortment,  V  ft-.  —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^jj  ft.  —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  043i@ 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04)4 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04)4®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  06    (g>  —  05)4 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    @  —  00)4 

OOPPEB.— Duty :    Sheathing,  3)4c  ?>  ft;   Pig  and  Bar, 
2)4c^ft. 

Sheathing,  ?>  ft @  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    @—  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    ®  —  11 

Composition  Nails —  21    @  —  22 

Composition  Bolts —  21     @  —  22 

Tiv  Plates.— Duty :    25  ifi  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  ^  box 12  00    ® 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal 10  00    @  10  50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00    @  10  50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs.  ^  ft @  —  42 

3TEEL.- English  Cast  Steel,  ii  ft ©  —  15 

QuicKsn-vER.— '^F»  ft (g>  —  90 

Lead.— Pig,  ?»  ft —    6    @—    7 

Sheet —    9    @ 

Pipe —  10    @  11  — 

Bar _    8    @—    9 

ZINC.-Sheets,  IJ*  ft —  10)4®  —  11 

Borax —  30    @  —  f5 


Leather  Market   Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  h  Bro..  No.  109.  PoFt  st.) 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Feb.  23. 

Sole  Leather. — Shipments  to-  the  east  still 
continue  large,  and  several  tanners  have  ad- 
vanced  their   price  one  cent  per  lb. 

City  Tanned 26    ®29 

Santa  Cruz 26    @31 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.  —There  is  no  change  in  French 
stock,  the  exportation  being  extremely  light.  Domestic 
skins  continue  firm,  with  a  teudaucy  to  advance. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  '^  doz 75  00@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  OOfiv  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^ft 1  00®     1  30 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  75  00 

California  Calf,    ^  lb 100®     125 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf,  fl  ft 80®     1  00 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  i»  ft 1  10®    1  25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  ft 1  15®     1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  50®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  T(»  doz 6  50®  10  50 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 1  75®     5  50 

HAJ{NESS  LEATHER,  T^  ft 30®         37 

Fair  Bridle,  ^  11) 33®        40 

Skirting,    ^  side 4  50®    4  75 

Welt   Leather,  ^  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,   1i>  foot 22®        26 


Gold  and  Legal  Tender  Bates. 

San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  Feb.  23, 1871.  Legal  Tenders 
buying  ®yo  Ji ;  selling  @i)u?i  .  Gold  in  New  York  to-day 
111)4. 


NOW  IS  THE  SEASON. 


I.   0._0.   F. 
THE      NEW      AGE, 

A  Weekly  Journal  of  Sixteen  Pages. 

The  "Ofllclnl  Org>in  "  of  the  I.  O.  U.  F.  on 
the  Pa('ific[  Coast. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Arts  *nd  Sciences 
and  General  Literature  ;  and  as  a  famil}  paper  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  Staten.  Subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  in  the  city, 
per  month,  50  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  327 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19vli) 


Stolen  Land  "Warrant. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  undersigned  will  ap. 
ply  to  the  Comniissioiicr  of  Pensions,  us  the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  of  Military  Bounty  Laud  Warra  t, 
No.  00,783,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Land, 
issued  April  28,  1857,  to  Annie  Farusworth,  widow  of 
.James  Farnsworth,  private  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  1812;  aud  which  said  warrant  was  stolen  from  the  un- 
dersigned, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  November,  1864 ;  and  all  persons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  purchasing  said  stolen  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  considered  void. 

T.  HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  21, 1871.        4vl-6wr 


Fanners  who  desire  to  sow  Norway  Oats — for 
seed  or  hay — should  now  obtain  their  seed,  and 
be  sure  of  getting  the  geniiine  Kamsdell  gr.ain. 
Those  wanting  to  sow  in  quantity  ^nll  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  call  on  this  office  as  we  are 
now  able  to  make  special  terms  in  favor  of  those 
who  will  cultivate  extenssively  this  year. 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 
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A/ON  fO/?/'£/rC//?£  LA  y/. 
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SA/V  /7f/!/VC/J-CC'. 


Tmvis  A  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
andKeneral  Mill  FuniishiiiB,  Porta^!e  Mills  of  all  sizes  froip 
16to3G  in.    None  superior  iiian^'d  for  farmers  ii  ranchmen. 


Or  A^i^. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company- 
Begs  to  call  the  att^'ution  t>f  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  ot  thosi'  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Fianiisco;  J.  R.  Argtiel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francis(^o;  Jos. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
nieda;  A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco:  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaic  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia Citj-^Nevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  aiul 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Indiistrial  School,  San  Francisco;  tho 
State  Institute  tor  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkely. 

Also,  the  I'ollnwing  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  tho  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  tho 
C'hollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Miuiug  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  k  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon) ,  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville.  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
aud  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Oliiccrs'  Resid'  nces,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  206  Sansonie 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
aud  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Seiretary. 

J.W.  STOW.  President. lvl-3m-r 

Mariposa,  Dec.  27th,  1870.— Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.  Pat- 
ent Agents:— Gcnf/raien. — Allow  nie  herewith  to  tender 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  tlie  efficient  assistance  you 
have  tendered  me  in  securing  my  patent  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  thr  ))roiniitness  and  energy  displayed  by 
you  in  our  business  trtiiisactions. 

Very  Ite  poctfully  Yours,  Jay.  R.  FALMiiit. 
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TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,   or 
100,'uOO,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OR    RETAIL, 
AT  LOWEST   MARKET 

KATES. 

Fruits  guarnnteoil  tnio  to  name.  My 
stock  eMibraoea  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry— including  the 

UK.4.NOE,  LKMOX   AXD    LIME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  fa-vorito 
SHAVE  AXD  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES. 
SIIKUBBERT,  VINES  AND  PLANTS, 

MULBERRY   TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Oran(?e  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Sen'l  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  23  cts  for  Hoag'8  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addrra*    ROBERT  ■WIl-I.I AMSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  l")th  k  16th 

Sacramen'o  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayles  &  WiL- 
LUMsoN  on  K  6t.,  bet.  8th  k  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


[February  25, 1871. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  am  thinning  out  niy  MrLBEiaiY  PLAxrAXlONS  and 
will  8€'U  my  surplus   trees 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mntticanleis  .S20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  jt,  old  do  from  .§25  to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  WarrE  and  Black  MuIbon-y>  are  the  best 
sliade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
tlicse  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  liigh,  at  25  and  50  cents 
eacli. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.    S^'iul  your  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

XA.K;E    IVOTICE  ! 

Ilavlng  a  large  quantity  of  flue  large   two    year  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  band  more  than  for  my  own  use,  1  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

■WM.  M.  HAYXIE, 
lvl-3mr  tiacrumeuto. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5.000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
siason!  Fine.JapaneseTeaPlant;Eucolyptus,  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
collection.    A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— also — 

OUKKANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SORTS- 

UOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.   Address,  A.  D.  PKYAL, 
3vl-2intlr  Oakland. 


HOPE  VINEYARD.  NAPA. 

OA  f\{\(\  Cuttings  of  the  best  varie- 
J^yj •\J\j\J  ties  of  Foreign  Grape  Vini-s 
fur  sale  by  the  undersigned,  3X  miles 
west  of  Napa. 

E.  S.  THOMPSON. 


N.  B.  Orders  left  with  Brocas,  Pkrkins  &  Frank, 
ei6  k  518  Sansome  utreet,  San  Francisco,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  5vl-lmr 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY      X>E  I*  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  haying  upwards  of 

100  ACRES   OF  NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also,  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  di!^patch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

r-ORJEST      THEES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  .Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  iji  this  establishment  what- 
ever  may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fiimishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

— ALSO — 

the  special  Western  Agents  lor  the  celebrated 

LAMDSOAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple  and  effective  mower  in  use. 

PRICE — etas. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbg.     Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  k  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


HERING'S    NURSERY, 

OAKI.AND, 

Corner  of  Delger  St.  and  Telegraph  Av. 

A  choice  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 

trees,  shnibs,  plants  etc.,  to  be  foimd  in 

California,    suitable  for  general  culture. 

Evergreen  Ti-ees.  best  standard  sorts  and 

M    fancy  varieties:  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 

^rV    Shnibery;  Golden  and  Crimson  leafed,  and 

"     double  flowering  Geraniums, 


Elegant  Fuschias. 

splendid  assortment  of  Roses,  and   many 
most  desirable   Green  House  and  out-of- 
door  leaf  and  flowering  plants. 
«*~Ordfrs  carefully  filled  and  fonnardtd. 

The  entire  stock  for  sale,  inclnding  hous- 
es and  business  iji  a  good  locality  at  a  bar- 
Address,  F.  A.  HEKING,  Nurseryman, 
2minr  Oakland. 


FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


Our    New    lllustraied    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
appIicaiilH.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th   street,  ST.  I.OUIS  MO. 

N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  8«ut  by  mail,    Ivl^lmr 
• 

Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1S45  nv  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G-.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 

'Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

AESO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  qtiotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

0^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  2    miles   south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  tine  an  assortment 

— OF— 

FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 

TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 

AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL. 

IAN  EVERGREENS,  AND 

PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 
«K.ST   VARIETIKS; 

Proper    Trainlnir,   and    VlBoroui  Oro^vlh! 

We  invite  Ncbseiivmen,   Dealers  .an-d  Planteks,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Onr  large  and  splendid  collection    of 

3VUT    TREES,     ■ 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
20(10  Chestnuts,  1,  2  «nd  3  years  old.  500O  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and 3  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  l,aiid  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTEH  XEWHAI.I,, 

Proprietor  I>o«  Giitoa  Xiirxci-y,  San  Jauv. 

Ivl-iin3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We    are  pre- 
pared   to    fur- 

nish  a  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT    Of 

Fruit  and  8hade 
Trees  at  as  low  i'J/' 
rates  as  they  v* 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Oriers  solic- 
iten    from    all 


XT'^ 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
n'ade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


jara   send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 
lvl-3mr  Sau  Lorenzo,  Alemcda  Co.,  CaL 


Addresjis 


L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

r*  A  AAA  Roots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
' 'U)V7' 'v'  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  by  the 
uiulerslgned.  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  iOfl  and  -ill  Davis  street,    San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

.JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3Tl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES?!, 

Grapo  Vines   and  Outtlngs. 

WE  OFIER  A  LARGE  LOT  OF  HIE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees.     ■ 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  l)e  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  liocust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
ou  any  soil  whore  Other  tree*  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overfiowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  arc 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  thf  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
11)00  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

KyAU  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.'^a 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-4in3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG-, 

SACKAMEXTO,    C-IMFORXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS   OF  ALL 

VARIETIES     FOR     THE 

FARM    AND     GARDEN, 

ADAPTED   TO   THE  PA- 

CIFIC  COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND   RE1AIL.     A  liberal  re. 

duction  to  the  trade  and 

those  buying  in  large  qiianties.    We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stoch  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  H<rb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Ridand  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  S:c. 

The  celebrated  Rumadell  Xorway  Oata 
$5  per  Huiikel. 

Early  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Jtc 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 
W.R.  STRONG, 

lvl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 


OPIUM  POPPY, 

Whiterandt  Purple . 

r—  ^-  ... 

Just  recelved^and  for  sale  by 


C.      L.    KELLOOG. 

THREE  DOLLARS  PER  POCNT). 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo.  437  Sansume  St.,  San   Franelaco. 

IvH 


GEO.  F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
taV)le,  Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
No  317  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 


SILK  WORM  EG-G-S. 

O   AAA  CARTONS    JAPANESE    ANNUALS,     SD 
L^\)\}\J      WOHM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid.         . 
B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THE  DEBT  FAKM  WAOONJ 

THE  BEST  BANCH  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  TKUCK  WAUOS; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BKST  HEATiF-n  WAOON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  ^V  G  O  IV  8, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Ag-ents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  k  21»  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes.  Orangce  etc.  The 
"Abel  StearuB  Kaiicho,"  'ilXJ  square  iiiik-H  in  seftiouH, 
quarter  Ht-ctionK,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  Rquare.with  roud  on  each  side. 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Uailroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pans  through  them;  the  unsold  portionB  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  w  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  applj'  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM.  432  MontKomerj'  st..  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LVNCU,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  riNLEY,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  at.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  k  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Light  Brahmas,  the  lai-gebt  and  best  bred  stock  m 
America. 

AI.SO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantans,  Silver  Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pig-eons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs. -White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EAKED  BABBITS. 
Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.liCht  Bi-nhma»  and  White  I,eijh"«-n'», 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

'BOOS 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantam.^, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

NICHOLS    dk    TVI1.LAK». 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
2.')v21-3m-lamius  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fuirs  East  of 
the  Rucky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

iB®"-  Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Tliree 
to  Five  Minutes. ""^Sk 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    KECEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-6mr  Corner  Battery  and  Washing:on  sts. 


Homoeopathic. 

TREATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  50 

Piles  "     "         "  150 

Neuralgia       "     "        " 150 

Fever  and  Ague  "        " 1  60 

Croup  with  "        " 150 

Rheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrhiea  "       "    " 2  CO 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homtfipathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  above  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

Homoepathic  Pharmacy, 

4vl-lmr  234  Sutter  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Xhe  only  Asrlcultural  Pni>er  published    la 
Ur«£;on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription :— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 
$1.50.    Address 
8v21-tf  A.    I.,.    STIWSOIV.  PnblUher. 


'S"o»em;ixe    house, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AIi£:X   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   L.U<f;EST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28,"4vl-3mr 


I87I, 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


Oyerland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms: — $4.00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30  00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  au 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 


SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Bound  Volumes.— Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  Jirfy  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 


No.  414  Clay  Street, 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  'rsigned  hav 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa 
tentees,  Will TS  &  SWIFT 
of  Hudson.  Michigan 
their  right  to  this  mill 
Patented  June  22d,  1H69 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Uteh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 
Faumies,  Millers  and 
Grain  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PKOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaning  and  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-class 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  liaa 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  differ- 
ent seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical mann"r. placing  them 
in  theirdifferent  compart- 
ments in  the  mill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mvslard,  Grass  Seed, 
liarley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  if  de.sircd,  thereby  selecting  superior,  lir„  iliii]  .1  1  iHifr.t  krniilK  for  Seed  Wheat,  and  all  the 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  wheat,  is  deposited  in  auothtr  compartment.  By  the  use  of  this 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possessail  these  superior  qiialiflcatione,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigsn  State  Fair  held  at  .Jackson,  Michigan,  September21,  22,  and  23.  18ti9,  and 
bore  away  thepalm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  I'nited  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  wituessod  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  p.art8  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.5  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No,  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  numbtr  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  scflt  free  by  mail  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
Rights  for  sale  on  favorable  terras.  For  farther  particulars  apply  to 
llv21s*m  K.  STOXE.  488  Knttery  Street,  San  Frnnclsco. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

522  Montgromery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  In  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention    given  to   pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claimB  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


WM.   M.   LYON. 


CHAS.    C.    llARNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried   Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  JNo.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
u  this  State. 

IT    EXCEILS 


I.I|{htnes*,    Clennllneax, 

£lii«tlclty  nnd  Surstbility, 

Any  other    Spring   Bed   Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

«;001.ET    «fe    GREEV,    Proprletorn. 


IHE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OALirOKNIA  TYPE    rOUNDET, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.   L,.  FAULKNER,   Agent. 


30  days.  <>i 
atticie  for 
jress. 


To  Amateur  Printers: 

We  have  for  sale  in 
the  Phess  office,  one  of 
Lowe's  cheap  hand 
Presses,  which  we  will 
sell  for  $2.5,  one  half 
cash  down,  and  the 
balMiice  to  be  paid  in 
the  iir-s  rriuriii  ii  in  good  order.  A  handy 
a  country  office,   which  has  no  small    job 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUIVI  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Ortcstnol'the  Muannlc  Fraiternlty  on  the 
l*i»clflc   Coiixt. 

ENDOESEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.'.  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Joiu'iial  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirhor,  edited  by  Brothers  Aniasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publisliiug  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  •.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted;  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Minnoit, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  oflicial  orgau  of  this  Grantl 
Consistory. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 
The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it   circulates  in   every   town  and 
hamkt,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

R»te<(  «r  AilvertlMlnir. 

One  Square  of  ton  linis,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.(10 

Quarter  Column,      "     ."i.OO 

Half  Column,  "      10.00 

OneCohimn,  "     20  00 

Oflice,  o08  Market  .St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


Below  Sansome, 


San  Francisco. 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO, 


PKOPBIETOBS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


I»I^I]XTI]V<3^, 


Business  Men,   Corportions, 


Branch.es    of   Indiistryi 


EXECUTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 


AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


I^usic  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
lloMK,  SwKET  Home. 


'.Mill       pleas-ures    and         pal    -   a  -  ces, 


"  Live      fiiKl     Let    Live," 


Is  a  good  old  adage,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
We  do  not  pn'tend  to  do  work  at  "  less  than  cost,"  as 
some  people  advertise  to  do;  but  we  do  claim  to  do  all 
kinds  of  printing  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  done  on  this 
Coast — and  wo  believe  as  cheap  as  it  is  done  in  Chicago. 
Customers,  in  the  country  or  city,  are  invited  to  call  in 
person  at  our  oflice,  or  send  their  orders  by  mail  or  ex- 
press, and  they  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

HPAVI.nilVO  <fe  BARTO. 
Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco. 
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What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  abpautiful  and  valuable  sheet.— *^"n  •/'""  /'"'. 

Tlu' first  Xo.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 
....With  its  publishers  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.- 
Mt.  Menenffrr. 

We  believe  every  subscril>er  will  bo  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  14.— l.S"W>»a  Ihm. 

It  is  a  work  which  no. farmer  should  be  without.— I  >Vf7.'rt 
Vn  ion. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  and  content  p. 
. . .  Contains  a  large  amount  and  great  variety  'of  attractive 
reatliug  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.- [.Sic/.- 
tun  Daily  Jnd. 

A  large  i6-pa«e  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  tho^Mid- 
die  and  Northern  )Ai&iQ%.—[Eiu-inalAlniue'Ui. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper. 
"Honest.  int'CUigent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  i»roducts,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
—  [Kucinal. 

They  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  will 
that.}    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type- and  a  first-class  agricultural 
ournal..  .Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.—!  I'ulfrjo Herordi^r. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press.— (-Irizo/ja  Miner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  secondto  none  in  the  vounlry.—il'iahoStattuman. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circul&t'wu.— {Hed  Bluff  Indrpen'lrnt. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  by  A.  T.JDewey.  W.  H. 
Kwer.  G.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long.needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation. . . . 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— iP"j«rontan. 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coaat  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  .Sci>/i(i/ie /VfA-H  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  PacijU  Rural  Pret^, 

if  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  alj  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  .subscribe.—[  Vn'l'jo  fhronvl*; 

Dewey  Jc  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  .for  tthe  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [t'l'i/'v',  .S.  >'. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
tiive.  andwe  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural,  in- 
furniation  which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  L  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.  -[I'olo 
Mud. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  ioomal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchaateness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter.  • 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  *'  Rural 
'Press"— t hi-  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  neweO'ort 
tu  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  Jt  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  tow— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  lU  or  more,  $U. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— L'*Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  ac<|uire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agnc    Itural  population. 

I'ulike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  to  horse-ractng,  prize-fighting,  yachting,  etc.. 
but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [.Democrat,  Dow- 
nieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Pre.ss,"  the  name 
uf  Dewey  <t  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— (Alpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— [Christian  Advocate.  8.  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  •  •  •  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  infiuence.— LHeleua,  (M. 
T.)  Co/.. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  this 
St-ate.— [Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  equally  divided 
between  mining  and  farming. 

Not  a  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
omething  of  value  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted  paper,  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  tht- 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energ>'  of  the  publishers, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  "Itural  Press"  will  fulhll  all  these 
cunditiuns.— Ilnyu  Independent. 

FinM  A  CoRBE.spoNDENT.-I  liavc  seen  your  "Pacific  Ru- 
al.*'  and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  studying  its  "head 
and  front."  It  is  a  Ui/cintf  picture,  and  will  induce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  1,  also.         w.  H.  m. 


SirccESH  IN  BrsiNEss.— Success  in  the  business  world 
iisuaHy  depeud  upon  beiug  tUorouyhly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  iu  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  <iucstion  boiug  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why.gotuthe  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Hevld'h  Busi- 
ness CoLLEOE,  loc4it  d  iu  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  street,  Sau  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
ou  the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  aoi>end  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Mirchauts.  Clerks. 
nrul  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  StrattoD  chain.  Its  scholur^hips  are  good  for  tuitiou 
in  any  of  the  forty  colh^gcs,  located  in  all  the  leading 
comuiercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  di-icussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  eircu* 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heali),  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  Sun   Fraucibco*  Cal.     lvl-3mBnr 
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Mii.LVii.i.F,  Cm,..  Feb.  9rH.  1S71.— Df.wkv  ,t  Co:   Inclosed 
find  a  *.'>  greenback  for  the  RuilAL.    As  long  as  you  ]*ubhsh 
H.S  KO(»d  a  paper  as  the  first  No.  indicateii,  consider  me  a  life 
subscriber.    I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  tin^t  number. 
Yours,  W.  A.  a. 


The  Paciflc  Rural  Press 
is  meeting  with  Popular  Succe.ss. 
New  correspondents  are  coining 
to  its  aid  and  its  patrons  are  in- 
creasing from  various  sections  at 
home  and  abroad.  Testimonials 
of  the  great  value  of  its  timelj 
and  fresh  information  arc  daily 
received,  and  we  now  know  that 
we  can  and  shall  publish  and 
maintain  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal  of  great  profit  to  every 
reader  and  of  essential  benefit  and 
importance  to  the  community  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Subscription, 
$4. 
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agents,,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
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been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  ■\^ithin 
any  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  comjiosed  partly  of 
names  for  Rubal,  and  partly  for  Scxen- 
TiFir  Prkss.  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


nin  lO    run    postaKc  FREK,   our   +•<   paci-   Circular, 
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rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Govennent  fees,  practical  hints,  e'c,  etc.  Address  DEWEV 
i  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
s-jiected.  If  you  have  not  tiiue  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
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prove  themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  OIB- 
oers  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  ple«se  report. 
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iu  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  auth(irizcd  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 
Mr.  8.  II.  Ilerrlnn, 

Our  valuable  agricultui'al  coirospondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  lor  the 

I'ACIKIC  ItUBAL  PbESS. 

KiiMtern  Traveillnir  Aveut. 

Wm.  H   MifRRAV.ouractiveand  valuableagentand  cor- 
respondent, is  now  ttn  his  way  East,  and  will   look  after 
the  interests  of  our  papers  iu  the  Western  and  Eastern 
States. 
L..  P.    McCurty, 

Is  our  live  California  travelling  agent  and  corres- 
pondeot.  ., 
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The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN   always  had    the 
preference  overall   others,   and  with  this   simple   and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  wrrHOtrr  a  nivAr. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Chum, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Ritflit  for  tills  Coast, 
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CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 
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The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  g«t  out 
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leaving  the  churn 
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li    do            do  22        do 
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Volume  I.] 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1871. 


[Number  9. 


A  Family  Scene  in  Pompeii. 

Sixty-three  years  before  Christ,  a  violent 
earthquake  shook  the  city,  ruined  many  of 
the  buildings  and  drove  almost  everybody 
from  the  place.  The  people  returned  after 
awhile  and  went  vigorously  to  work  to  re- 
build the  city.  Very  much  had  been  done, 
temples  had  been  finished,  private  resi- 
dences completed,  business  and  i^leasure 
had  resumed  full  activity.  A  crowd  was 
assembled  in  the  amphitheater 
on  November  22d,  79,  to  wit- 
ness a  gladiatorial  display ,  when 
there  occurred  a  terrible  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  A  deluge  of 
dust  is  thrown  over  the  city. 
The  peojile  rush  hither  and 
thither,  some  out  of  the  city, 
some  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
shoi^s,  under  the  theaters  and 
in  underground  retreats.  But 
there  comes  a  deluge  of  fiery 
stones  and  ashes  which  fills  the 
streets,  breaks  down  the  roofs, 
enflames  the  houses,  and  when 
the  eruption  had  ceased,  tlie 
city  was  buried. 

Some  attempts  were  made  to 
recover  valuables  by  excavat- 
ing, and  the  Emperor  Titus 
sent  senators  to  see  whether 
the  city  could  be  restored,  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  ac- 
complished and  gradiially  vine- 
yards, orchards,  gardens  and 
forests  covered  the  ground  and 
Pompeii  was  forgotten  for  cen- 
turies. In  1748,  some  vine- 
dressers, in  digging,  unearthed 
statues,  and  excavations  were 
made,  but  it  was  eight  years 
loDger  before  any  one  suspect- 
ed that  it  was  Pompeii  that 
was  being  exhumed.  The  work 
was  carried  on  slowly  and  with 
interruptions,  until,  in  18G0,  it 
was  resumed  with  activity,  and 
since  then  very  much  has  been 
accomplished.  Pompeii  is  again 
being  brought  out  to  the  sight 
of  man,  and  about  one- third  is 
now  unearthed.  In  these  ex- 
cavations, not  only  are  the 
buildings  exposed  and  the  va- 
rious household  utensils,  etc., 
etc.,  discovered  and  saved,  but 
even  the  bodies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants or  rather  the  forms  of 
their  bodies.  The  smaller  ar- 
ticles, which  might  be  .stolen, 
are  placed  in  a  museum  at 
Naples. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a 
Belgian  artist,  Coomans,  vis- 
ited the  place  and  was  so  struck  with  its 
beauties  that  he  devoted  himself  to  deline- 
ations of  antique  life.  A  copy  of  one  of 
his  most  charming  works  is  here  given. 
He  has  examined  the  city  and  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
re-construct  a  scene  as  well  as  if  from  ac- 
tual life.  One  or  two  points  illustrated 
by  this  picture,  may  be  spoken  of  here. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  as  can  be  seen, 


Avas  of  a  rather  light  description.  The 
complete  costume  consisted  of  three  parts, 
a  simple  shift,  worn  next  the  skin,  a  txinic, 
sometimes  with  short  sleeves,  which,  how- 
ever, generally  covered  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  and  were  not  sewn  together 
but  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  m.eans 
of  clasps,  and  a  long  flowing  outside  gar- 
ment for  wear  out  of  doors.  The  tunic 
was  confined  around  the  waist  by  a  band, 
which  was  concealed  from  view  by  the 
folds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  garment. 
That  of  the  lower  classes  reached  only  to 
the  knee,  showing  the  ornaments   on  the 


or  when  busied  with  household  affairs, 
nets,  frequently  of  gold  thread,  were  em- 
ployed. Ornaments  were  worn  in  the  hair, 
on  the  arms  and  neck  and  even  on  the  legs. 
The  Pompeiian  ladies  seem  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  ornamentation  of  their  persons. 
Evidently  the  dress  of  the  children  was 
very  simple. 

The  houses  were  sometimes  finely  deco- 
rated with  pannellings.  Carpels  were  not 
used,  but  we  see  here  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment. The  household  utensils  were  varied- 
in  form,  often  of  the  most  complex  and 
beaiitiful    manufacture.      The    engraving 
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legs;  but  the  higher  classes  wore  tunics 
reaching  to  the  feet.  Sandals  were  worn 
in  the  house,  and  bootees  in  the  streets, 
both  being  often  of  bright  colors  and  high- 
ly ornamented. 

Fine  long  hair  was  highly  prized.  There 
were  various  methods  of  dressing  it.  The 
simplest  way  was  in  smooth  braids  with  a 
knot  behind,  but  sometimes  a  storied  edi- 
fice was  used.  To  keep  the  hair  in  place, 
bands  and  pins  wore  used.     Often  at  night, 


Ramie. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  certain 
machines  which  have  been  invented  in  the 
East,  for  the  preparation  of  the  fible  of 
ramie  for  the  market,  which  renders  it 
easy  and  cheap ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  yet  been  seen  on  this  coast.  Under 
these  circumstance  several  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  in  Ala- 
meda county,  are  said  to  have  combined 
and  sent  a  gentleman — Mr. 
Gilbert  Lyman — to  New  Or- 
leans, to  personally  examine 
the  machines  and  look  carefully 
into  the  method  and  success  of 
their  operations,  and  report  to 
his  correspondents  here.  Mr. 
L.  has  sent  back  the  following 
report: — 

I  found  Lefranc's  machine 
at  work  on  the  stalks  of  Eamie 
raised  in  Louisiana.  It  turns 
000  pounds  of  clean  new  fibre 
per  day — doing  its  work  with 
ease  and  perfection ;  I  send  you 
samjjles.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first  machine  by 
tliis  maker,  and  they  cost  more. 
The  i)rice  is  .ii;.")00,  if  boxed  for 
shipment.  It  goes  by  hand  or 
steam  power.  It  has  made  a 
revival  of  intcu'est  among  the 
jilauttu-s,  and  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  of  production. 

Mr.  L.yman  advises  the  Ala- 
meda farmers  to  cultivate  ramie 
as  extensively  as  they  can,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  when 
they  have  the  machine,  they 
can  make  money  faster  than 
by  any  other  crop.  The  plant 
may  be  cleaned  in  the  field, 
where  it  grows,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  from  and  after  the 
second  year  of  its  growth,  it 
will  yield  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
valued  at  from  $75  to  $100  per 
ton.  The  inducement  held  out 
is  certainly  a  large  one;  but 
we  should  not  advise  any  one 
to  go  very  extensively  into  the 
speculation,  until  a  machine  is 
l)ut  up  in  this  State,  and  its 
practicability  fully  demonstrat- 
ed here.  We  have  suggested 
several  times  that  those  persons 
extensively  engaged  in  cultivat- 
ing the  plant  for  sale,  for  prop- 
agation, should  unite  in  pur- 
chasing a  ma-hine  for  this 
State  by  which  an  occular  dem- 
onstration m.ay  be  given  hei-e. 
"When  that  is  done  we  shall 
take  much  iileasure  in  m.iking 
the  fact  known.  If  such  an 
experiment  should  prove  suc- 
cessful wo  see  no  reason  why 


shows  a  handsome  condclabra  on  tlie  table   t]^Q  cultivation   and   preparation   of  ramie 


and  one  on  the  floor  near  the  fountain. 
By  examining  the  engraving  other  points 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  tho  ancients 
will  be  dis('f)vered,  but  we  have  no  sp.acc 
for  further  description.  Our  engraving  is 
not  taken  directly  from  the  original  paint- 
ing, but  from  one  of  Prang's  fine  chromo- 
lithographs. This  and  oth^r  chromes  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Snow  and  Roos,  21 
Kearny  street,  San  Francisco. 


should  not  become  an  important  industry 
in  this  State.  There  is  no  question  about 
tho  demand  for  the  staple,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


The  Coen  Crop  of  Tennesske,  for  1870 
is  set  down  as  an  average  of  20  bushels  per 
acre;  the  potato  crop  is  put  down  at  an 
average  of  50  bushels. 
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The  Barkon  Steel-Making  Pkocess. — 
Of  this  Dr.  Newberry  says:  "This  is  a 
new  method,  and  one  perhaps  not  yet  be- 
yond the  condition  of  an  experiment,  but 
it  has  at  least  sufficed  for  the  production 
of  steel  of  as  line  a  quality  as  has  ever 
been  matle  by  any  other  means.  The 
■whole  process  consists  in  exposi/i//  nuilleuhle 
iron  to  the  action  of  i/aaeous  hi/dro-tai'lions  at 
a  temperature  just  below  that  of  fusion. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  iron  rap- 
idly and  regularly  absorbs  the  carbon  of 
the  gas,  and  becomes  steel.  Hi/  (he  Barron 
process,  shapes  of  iron  (ire  converted  into 
steel  iritl/out  cliauge  of  form,  and  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  application  of  it  I  have 
seen.  For  example:  tooi.v  or  implements  of 
any  kind  may  be  moulded  and  cast,  these 
shapes  made  malleable  by  the  ordinary 
process,  and  then,  by  iuipregnation,  con- 
verted into  steel,  coming  out  as  scissors, 
knives,  axes,  or  other  implements  of  the 
very  best  quality,  with  uo  forging  whatever. 
Whether  tliis  method  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing chea]>ly  the  conversion  of  large  masses 
of  iron,  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  though  it 
is  claimed;  but  from  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  iron  may  by  this  means  be  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  enamel,  or  coated  with  a  layer  of 
any  desired  thickness  of  steel,  while  yet 
retaining  all  the  toughness  of  its  iron  core, 
and  that  by  a  coating  of  clay,  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbon  may  be  limited  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  surface  acted  upon,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  method  is  destined  to  have 
extensive  application  in  the  arts.  The 
quality  of  steel  made  by  this  process  is 
such  as  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  With 
tailors'  shears,  cast  in  form,  made  mallea- 
ble, and  then  converted  by  the  Ban-on  proc- 
ess, I  have  cut  Florence  silk  so  nicely  as 
to  prove  the  edge  perfect;  then  witli  these 
same  shears  have  cut  up  sheets  of  tin  and 
untempered  steel;  returning  to  the  silk 
have  found  tlie  edge  wliolly  unimpaired, 
and  this  after  a  repetition  of  the  triij  more 
than  twenty  times." 

Fouk-Cyundeb  Locomotive  Without 
Oscillation. — At  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Jan.  24th, 
W.  B.  Adams  read  a  pa2)er  upon  "Train 
Resistance  on  Eaihvajs."  Enyineering 
gives  an  abstract,  from  which  we  quote: 
"A  new  class  of  engine,  adapted  to  give 
great  increase  of  power  and  steadiness,  was 
described,  in  which  four  cylinders  might 
be  used  without  causing  oscillation.  The 
engine  had  eight  driving  wheels,  the  four 
central  flanged,  with  a  sufficient  length  of 
wheel  base  for  steadiness,  and  the  end 
wheels  with  jdain  tyres,  adapted  to  run 
without  flange  friction  round  curves  of  3 
chains  radius.  The  cylinders  were  placed 
at  the  central  lengtli  of  th(!  frame,  equidis- 
tant between  the  four  wheels — two  on  each 
side,  one  under  the  other;  the  two  pistons 
on  each  side  working  in  oppositcnliroctions, 
and  thus  neutralising  oscillation,  each  pis- 
ton working  a  pair  of  coupled  wheels. 
The  engine  might  be  worked  by  one  set  of 
eccentrics  on  the  forward  axles,  but  incase 
of  an  irregular  slij)  of  the  wheels  inter- 
fering with  the  due  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  steam,  eccentrics  could  be  used  to  each 
pair  of  cj'linders,  and  either  pair  have  the 
steam  shut  ott"  at  pleasure,  by  the  driver  on 
the  foot  plate,  when  the  full  2>ower  might 
not  1)6  recjuired.  An  express  engine  on  a, 
similar  plan  might  have  the  four  end  wheels 
drivers,  and  the  four  central  wheels  sliding 
laterally  to  suit  curves." 

English  vs.  Asieeican  Woolens. — A 
Tribune  corresiiondcnt  gives  the  reason 
why  the  first  hold  color  best:  "The  fatt^- 
matters  in  the  pores  of  the  wool  or  adher- 
ing to  its  fibers  cannot  be  completely  re- 
moved at  one  operation,  even  by  the  best 
chemical  agents  know-n  to  the  trade;  and, 
as  my  informant  describes  it,  the  practice 
abroad  is  to  keep  wool  for  first-class  goods 
three  years,  giving  it  a  cleaning  process 
once  each  year.  In  this  way  the  fatty  mat- 
ter on  the  surface  of  the  wool  is  eliminated 
by  the  first  cleansing  jsrocess;  that  which 
gradually  exudes  during  the  first  year, 
by  tbe  second  cleaning;  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  is  finally  i-emoved,  and  the  wool 
left  in  a  condition  to  take  the  dyes  well, 
and  also  to  become  thoroughly  shrunken  be- 
fore being  made  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  American  manufacturers  do  not 
thoroughly  cleanse  their  stock,  the  fatty 
matter  left  therein  not  only  prevents  the 
complete  penetration  of  the  dye,  but  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  fully  shrink  the  goods 
made  therefrom." 


Naylok's  Continuous  Brake. — London 
Engineering  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  devices  yet.  It  is  about 
to  be  applied  on  the  London  &  Dover 
Railway.  We  quote: — "Sir.  Naylor  fits 
each  brake  carriage  with  a  long  brake  lever 
fixed  on  the  weigh  shaft  which  carries  the 
arms  by  which  the  br.ike  blocks  are  applied. 
This  long  lover  is,  when  the  brake  is  out 
of  action,  held  up  by  a  chain,  which  jjasses 
under  a  pulley  at  its  extremity,  this  chain 
extending  throughout  the  train,  and  being 
kept  tatit  by  suitable  ai^pliances.  On  this 
chain  being  slackened,  the  long  lever  falls 
partlj-  on  account  of  its  own  weight  and 
IJartly  becaiise  it  is  pressed  down  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  spiral  spring.  *  *  The  chain 
which  holds  up  the  levers  can  be  released 
with  great  promptness  by  simply  slacken- 
ing a  brake  applied  to  the  drum  on  which 
it  is  wound,  and  this  being  done  the  brakes 
go  on  throughout  the  train  one  after  the 
other  as  fast  as  the  chain  can  run  out, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  sjjrings  this 
is  very  fast  indeed.  Of  course  in  the 
event  of  the  train  parting,  the  brake  chain 
is  broken,  and  the  brakes  brought  at  once 
into  action,  so  that  if  the  breaking  away 
occurs  on  an  incline  the  brake  will  be  ap- 
plied before  the  hind  part  of  the  train  has 
time  even  to  commence  running ;back.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Naylor's  arrangement  pos- 
sesses a  decided  advantage  over  those  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  train  should 
run  a  certain  distance  before  the  brake 
blocks  are  applied.  For  tightening  the 
chain,  and  thus  taking  oil'  tlie  brake,  Mr. 
N.  employs  several  arrangements,  according 
to  circumstances." 


The  Sherman  Iron  Process.— We  have 
before  spoken  of  this.  London  Engineer- 
ing for  Jan.  '27th  has  a  second  article  upon 
it,  giving  its  rationale,  and  stating  that 
further  exi)eriments  have  been  successful, 
esjjecially  in  the  puddling  of  iron.  We 
quote: — ''The  Sherman  process  consists  in 
the  application  of  iodine,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  sulphur  and  phosjjhorus  from 
the  iron.  The  specification  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man's patent  is  very  well  worded,  and  cov- 
ers all  forms  and  methods  by  which  a  met- 
allurgist can  directly  or  indirectly  apply 
iodine  for  effecting  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  rationale  of  the  process,  however,  is 
not  given  in  the  specification,  nor  is  it 
readily  perceptible  on  the  face  of  any  de- 
scription of  the  process  itself,  particularly 
when  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of 
iodine  emploj-ed  by  Mr.  Sherman  is  taken 
into  consideration.  It  appears,  however, 
that  an  indirect  action  may  take  jilace  be- 
tween the  phosi)hide  of  iron  in  the  liquid 
metal,  and  the  free  iodine  in  contact  with 
it,  by  which  a  combination  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus  is  formed.  This  new  com- 
pound is  readily  decomposed  by  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  or  with  additional 
quantities  of  phosphide  of  iron,  and  the 
iodine  leaves  the  phosphorus  in  the  amor- 
phous state,  in  whicli  it  seems  to  be  tinable 
to  combine  with  the  iron,  but  is  readily 
burnt, and  escapes  as  vapour  or  phospliorous 
acid  with  the  flame.  The  property  of 
iodine  to  render  phosphonis  amorplious  is 
well  known,  and  the  action  ui)on  the  plios- 
pliorus  combined  with  the  iron  may  be 
analogous  to  this  interesting  reaction  of  the 
two  elements  upon  each  other." 

Effect  of  Cold  upon  Iron  and  Steel. 
^A  series  of  papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society, 
ujxm  the  question  of  the  effect  of  intense 
cold  upon  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  results  show  that  the  cold  has  no 
appreciable  effect.  Mr.  W.  Brockbank 
coUated  the  results  of  experiments  mode 
by  various  persons.  Similar  bars  were 
tested  whilst  frozen,  and  after  having  been 
thawed  and  allowed  to  cool  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  frozen  bars  were  more 
crystalline,  and  showed  no  sign  of  fiber, 
whilst  those  thawed  show  a  good  amount 
of  fiber,  and  were  slightly  crystalline.  Dr. 
Joule  has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  subject,  which  result  in  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  frost  does  not  make 
either  iron  (cast  or  wrought)  or  steel  brit- 
tle, and  that  accidents  arise  from  the  neg- 
lect of  the  companies  to  submit  wheels, 
axles,  and  other  jjarts  of  tlieir  rolling  stock 
to  a  i^ractical  and  sufficient  test  before 
using  them.  The  experiments  by  Mr.  P. 
Spence,  which  form  the  subject  of  another 
paper,  showed  that  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, other  things  being  equal,  increases 
the  strength  of  cast-iron.  Lond.  Min. 
Journal,  Jan.  28. 

The  Glue  Works  at  Peabody,  Mass., 
cover  33  acres  of  ground  and  produce  about 
2,260,000  lbs,  per  annum,  mostly  of  cabi- 
net and  the  higher  grades  of  glue. 


iCIENTIFIC    ^fROGRESS. 


Mivaet  on  the  Genesis  op  Species. — 
This  new  book  is  reviewed  in  Nature  for 
Feb.  2d  by  Alfred  W.  Bennett.  We  have 
space  only  for  a  brief  notice  of  this  review. 
Mr.  Bennett  names  the  objections  brought 
forward  by  the  author  against  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  and  dwells  for  a  time 
upon  those  most  fully  worked  out  in  the 
book.  He  remarks  that  "hitherto  the  at- 
tention of  those  naturalists  who  have  con-, 
cerncd  themselves  with  the  intricate  prob- 
lems of  organic  life,  has  been  directed  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  animal  kingdom;" 
while  he  believes  that  on  the  contrary  more 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  them  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  "Plants  have  less  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions; 
their  locality  and  their  food  are  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth;  here  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  rule  of  survival  of  the  fittest  to 
reign  supreme."  Mr.  Bennett  closes  thus: 
"The  present  state  of  the  argument  we 
take  to  l)e  this: — The  theory  of  Natural 
Selection,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  afforded  a  simple,  a  beauti- 
ful, and  a  valid  solution  of  the  origin  of  a 
large  number  of  the  organic  phenomena 
by  which  we  are  surrounded;  by  many 
disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  it  has  been  as- 
sumed, perhaps  too  rashly,  as  adequate  to 
account  for  the  entire  evolution  of  all  the 
existing  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
from  one  or  a  few  primordial  germs.  To 
this  idea,  so  seductive  in  its  very  simplic- 
ity, a  number  of  more  or  less  cogent  ob- 
jections have  now  been  urged.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  on  still  closer  examination,  these 
objections  will  be  found  to  break  down; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  must  suspend  our 
judgment;  and  in  order  to  save  defeat,  the 
next  move  must  beamade  by  the  advocates 
of  Natural  Selection,  a  prima  facie  case 
against  them  having  at  all  events  been 
made  out.  Mr.  Mivart  has  no  counter 
theory  to  propose,  beyond  a  belief  that 
there  exists  in  all  organic  life  an  innate 
power  analogous  to  intelligence,  which 
controls  their  actions  as  reason  does  those 
of  men.  Should  the  *nquiries  which  are 
now  being  energetically  pursued  on  every 
side  result  in  our  acquiring  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  such  forc-e,  it  will  be  safe  to 
predict  that  to  it  will  then  be  ascribed  a 
more  easy  and  natural  solution  of  many 
phenomena  which  we  are  now  forced  to  at- 
tribute to  Natural  Selection." 


"Ball  Lightning." — A  paper  wa.s  read. 
Jab.  12th,  before  the  Royal  Society,  by  C. 
F.  Varley,  in  whicli  w^ere  detailed  some 
new  electrical  experiments.  One  of  these, 
which  the  author  thinks  may  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
"ball  lightning,"  we  copy, — premising  that 
a  Holtz  machine  was  used,  and  that  the  brass 
balls  on  the  poles  were  about  an  inch  in 
diameter: — "Tie  to  the  negative  polea small 
thin  strip  or  filament  of  wood  three  inches 
in  length,  and  bent  so  as  to  jiroject  on  each 
side  of  the  negative  pole,  and  a  little  be- 
yond it  towards  the  positive.  On  rotating 
the  machine,  two  bright  spots  are  seen  up- 
on tlie  positive  pole.  If  the  positive  pole 
be  made  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  tlie  lumi- 
nous spots  do  not  rotate  with  it;  if,  however, 
the  neqative  jmle,  with  its  filament  of  wood, 
be  rotated,  the  spots  on  the  positive  pole 
ot>ey  U,  and  rotate  also.  The  insertion  of  a 
non-conductor,  such  as  a  strip  of  gla.ss,  in 
front  of  the  projecting  wooden  end,  oblit- 
erates the  luminous  spot  on  the  positive 
pole.  When  the  author  first  discovered  this, 
he,  seeing  apparently  pieces  of  dirt  on  the 
positive  pole,  wiped  it  clean  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  but  there  they  remained  in 
spite  of  all  wiping;  he  then  exaniine<l  the 
negative  pole,  and  discovered  a  minute 
speck  of  dirt  corresponding  to  the  lumi- 
nous spots  on  the  i)ositivepole.  When  the 
filament  of  wood  is  removed  from  the  neg- 
ative pole  there  is  sometimes  a  luminosity 
or  glow  over  a  large  ]iortion  of  the  surface 
of  the  positive  ball.  If  in  this  state  three 
or  four  little  pieces  of  wax,  or  oven  a  drop 
or  two  of  water,  be  placed  upon  the  nega- 
tive pole,  corresponding  non-luminous 
spots  will  bo  found  upon  the  positive  pole, 
which  rotate  with  the  former,  but  do  not 
with  the  latter.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  there  are  lines  of  force  existing  be- 
tween the  two  poles,  and  by  these  means 
one  is  able  to  telegraph /rowi  the  negative 


to  the  positive  pole  to  a  distance  of  eight 
inches  through  the  air.  without  anv  other 
conductor  than  that  which  the  electrical 
machine  has  constructed  for  itself  across 
the  non-conducting  gas.  The  foregoing 
seems  to  the  author  to  give  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  "ball  lightning;"  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  there  to  be  a  negatively  electrified 
cloud  sufficiently  charged  to  produce  a 
flash  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  a  point 
in  the  cloud  would  correspond  to  the  wood 
projection  on  the  negative  conductor;  if 
such  a  cloud  exist,  a  luminous  spot  would 
be  seen  moving  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  corresponding  to  the  moving  point 
of  cloud  over  it,  and  thus  present  jihenom- 
ena  similar  to  those  described  by  tlie  priv- 
ileged few  who  have  witnessed  this  extra- 
ordinary natural  phenomenon." 

CoNTiKUiTT  OF  THE  Chalk. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  Nature  by  Wyville  Thompson, 
whoso  remark  that  "wo  may  be  said  to  be 
still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch"  has 
been  objected  to  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell: — "Sir 
Charles  asks  if  we  have  dredged  belemnites, 
ammonites,  baculites,  liamites,  tnrrilites, 
iVc.,;  that  question  is,  I  think,  best  an- 
swered by  the  record  of  the  old  Cretaceous 
beds  themselves,  which  are  scarcely  more 
remarkable  for  the  presence  of  these  singu- 
lar and  beautiful  forms  than  for  their  rapid 
extinction.  According  to  the  view  which  I 
have  felt  myself  compelled  to  adopt,  the 
various  groTii>s  of  fossils  characterising 
the  Tertiary  Vieds  of  Europe  and  North 
America  represent  the  constantly  altering 
fauna  of  the  shallower  portions  of  an  ocean 
whose  depths  are  still  occupied  by  a  deposit 
which  has  been  accumulating  continuously 
from  the  jteriod  of  the  pre-Tertiary  chalk, 
and  which  perpetuate  with  much  mod- 
ification the  pre-Tertiary  chalk  fau- 
na. I  do  not  see  how  this  view  militates 
in  the  least  against  the  "reasoning  and 
classification"  of  that  geology  which  we 
have  learned  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Our 
dredgings  only  show  that  these  aliysses  of 
the  ocean  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  to  have  out- 
lasted on  account  of  their  depth  a  succes- 
sion of  geological  epochs,  are  inhabited  by 
a  special  deep-sea  fauna  possibly  as  persist- 
ent in  its  general  features  as  are  the  abys- 
ses themselves." 


Bastian  Replies  to  Frankland. — In  our 
issue  for  Feb.  18th  we  gave  the  result  of  an 
experiment  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  disprove 
Dr.  Bastian's  conclusions  in  regai'd  to  the 
production  of  organisms  from  unorganized 
matter.  Dr.  B.  replies,  in  Nature  for  Jan. 
20th,  that  the  experiment  proves  nothing, 
— the  conditions  not  being  the  same  with 
those  under  wliich  his  own  were  ma»le. 
The  time,  the  temijerature,  the  solution, 
and  prol)ably  the  character  of  the  glass 
used,  were  all  different.  There  was  in  his 
own  case  no  internal  corrosion  of  the  tubes. 
Moreover,  portions  of  the  pellicle  were 
used  by  him  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion,— not  jwrtions  of  a  "  tiocculent  sedi- 
ment." He  closes  thus: — "Perhajis  I  may 
venture  to  recommend  Dr.  Frankland  tode- 
stroy  the  other  two  tubes  which  are  cor- 
roded, as  Ixiing  worthless,  and  to  hope 
that  in  any  future  experiments,  he  will 
subsequently  expose  his  fluids  to  a  some- 
what higher  temperature,  and  also,  before 
immersing  his  experimental  tubes  in  any 
fluids,  that  he  will  thoroughly  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  transparency  of  such  fluids  to 
the  actinic  or  cliemical  rays  of  light. 
We  are  informed  that  his  tubes  were  'ex- 
posed to  bright  difliised  daylight,  and 
sometimes  to  sunlight , 'but  any  amount  of  ex- 
jiosure  to  light  would  be  more  or  less  useless 
if  strong  suljihuric  ac'id  and  strong  carbol- 
ic acid  are  as  black  to  the  chemical  ravs  of 
light  as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  other  fluids 
liave  been  shown  to  be.  Dr.  Frankland 
makes  no  statement  concerning  this  vei-y 
important  point." 

Acoustic  Studies  of  Flames. — This  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  a  late  number  of 
Poggendorff's  Annalen,  by  E.  Villari.  The 
author  found  that  the  tone  of  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  was  reinforcetl  when  brought 
near  to  a  large  gas-flame.  When  the  flame, 
whicli  was  thus  thrown  into  sympathetic 
vibration,  was  looked  at  through  radial  slits 
in  a  rai)idly  revolving  opaque  disc,  it  was 
found  that,'  if  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
disc  bore  the  proper  relation  to  the  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  fork,  the  flame  appeared  to 
be  divided  by  stationary  bands  showing  al- 
ternate maxima  and  minima  of  brilliance.. 
When  the  rate  of  vibration  w-as  changed, 
but  all  other  circumstances  remained  un- 
altered, the  distance  between  the  bands 
was  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  rate  of 
vibration. 
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SAN  DIEGO  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Industry  Essential  to  Prosperity 

Editors  Press: — Dr.  Temples,  in  a  late 
alumni  address,  expresses  the  following 
opinion  as  to  what  men  rank  highest,  or 
should:  He  says  "  The  time  has  come  when 
he  who  can  do  the  most  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  either  in  the  way  of 
comforting  them,  in  promoting  either  their 
improvement  or  their  happiness;  whether 
a  laborer  with  his  head  and  his  heart,  or  a 
laborer  with  his  hands,will  be  reckoned  the 
most  important  member  of  society."  And 
again,  "  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  arts  of 
industry,  of  the  various  employments  that 
are  put  together  under  the  bead  of  labor, 
all  these  employments  must  very  soon  take 
the  first  rank  above  all  others.  The  man 
who  will  be  lowest  will  be  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  idle." 

Now  are  not  those  admirable  sentiments  ? 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  they  were  im- 
mediately made  a  plank  in  the  San  Diego 
jslatform,  it  would  be  the  best  move  to- 
ward making  this  section  the  most  desira- 
ble point  in  a  social,  as  it  is  already  in  a 
climatic  jjointof  view,  to  immigrate  to. 

Pernicious  Ideas  About  Making   Money. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  uproot  some  of  the  preconceived  notions 
many  of  us  have  come  here  with.  Too 
many  have  brought  with  them,  to  this  their 
adopted  home,  the  once  fashionable  ideas 
that  necessitate  making  money — honestly 
if  we  can;  but  at  all  events  make  money. 
Now  these  notions  must  be  laid  aside,  as 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  now  order 
of  things  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
inaugurated. 

Eealy,  making  money,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  that  chronic  disorder,  means  to 
get  something  from  somebody  without  giv- 
ing value  received.  But  in  orderthat  such 
a  growth  as  we  desire  shall  thrive  upon  the 
soil  at  hand,  it  will  be  necessai-y  that  we 
dispense  with  some  of  the  present  axioms 
in  the  money  maker's  creed,  and  adopt,  in- 
stead, the  fact,  that  no  large  fortunes  can 
be  accumulated  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  welfare.  When  wo  have  fully 
made  up  oiir  mind  to  this,  and  act  upon  it, 
then,  and  not  until  tlien,  our  good  time 
draws  near. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  theory  ad- 
vanced more  than  eighteen  centuries  since, 
that  our  greatest  gain,  is  in  doing  imto 
others  as  we  would  like  to  be  done  by. 

No  doubt  it  would  go  hard  at  first  for 
those  who  have  graduated  in  tlio  old  school 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  world  is  your 
goose — pluck  it;  or  your  oyster — open  it; 
but  then  how  much  better  we  shall  feel  af- 
ter we  determine  to  take  the  cold  jilunge, 
and  have  taken  it.  We  shall  come  out  in- 
vigorated by  the  wholesome  tonic,  ready  to 
enter  the  grand  arena  of  labor,  of  manly 
endeavor,  of  useful  citizenship.  No  satire 
like  the  following  can  then  be  applied  to 
this  people,  however  applicable  it  may  be 
elsewhere;  where  it  is  no  longer 

"  strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
"  God  and  your  native  land." 

But  it  is — "Strike  lusty  blows  or  feeble, 
as  the  vitality  within  you  enables,  for  food 
and  raiment,  of  the  scantiest,  for  you  dear 
ones,  and  for  a  pauper-grave  in  the  pot- 
ter's field.  It  is,  strike  uf)on  the  anvil,  in 
the  mill,  on  the  ship,  upon  the  plantation 
belonging  to  the  master;  it  is  strike  for  a 
little  higher  pay  that  the  wife  and  little 
ones  may  have  a  dime  to  enable  them  to 
go  out  to  get  a  gasp  of  fresh  air ,  which  a 
ride  to  the  end  of  the  horse  car  route  would 
give  them.  "  Labor  and  wait,"  say  the 
priests  that  minister  around  the  altar  of 
the  Golden  Calf;  which  rightly  interpreted, 
means  "labor"  to  fill  the  graneries  and 
vaults  already  plethoric,  and  "wait"  to 
starve  upon  the  husks  that  are  doled  out 
by  the  privileged  few  who  would  have  the 
people  believe  that  they  are  the  two  expon- 
ents of  justice,  of  right  and  of  progress. 

The  great  people,  are  great  no  longer, 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  great  domain  to  be 
used  in  this  age  of  vaunted  progression. 
Progress  in  what?  Well,  let  us  speak 
plain;  progress  in  firmness,  in  subterfuge, 
in  making  black  white,  and  white  black;  in 
making  justice  the  oppressor ,  and  right, 
wrong;  in  fact,  in  doing  everything  that  was 
done  by  the  feudal  robber  and  freebooter; 
in  doing  it  in  the  name  of  law,  civilization 
apd  Christianity.  The  progress  of  the 
gambler;  and  those  gamblers  have  in  too 
many  instances  thimble-rigged  themselves 
into  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  sus- 
tain themselves  there  by  the  same  craft. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  lying,  as  a 
fine  art,  was  a  necessary  accomplishment, 


when  so  many  adepts  in  plausible  falsehood 
succeed ! 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  too  terribly  truth- 
ful a  picture  of  society  to  present  for  gen- 
eral inspection;  but  may  we  not,  by  its 
contemplation,  be  drawn  to  consider 
whether  the  proposition  of  endeavoring  to 
make  our  locality,  that  is  so  favored  by  na- 
ture, also  favored  by  the  trial  of  so  Uto- 
pian a  scheme,  as  attempting  to  live  the 
Golden  Rule  instead  of  the  rule  of  gold,  the 
cent  per  cent.,  the  pound  of  flesh. 

There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  this 
aspiration  after  wealth,  as  it  is  generally 
pursued,  will  prove  the  rock  upon  which 
this  people,  as  a  nation,  will  eventually 
founder.  The  present  age  is  especially  no- 
table for  its  tendency  to  the  individual  ag- 
gregation of  wealth;  to  luxurious  idleness 
and  to  the  creation  of  gigantic  monopolies. 
And  if  something  is  not  soon  done  to  stay 
the  increase  of  these  evils  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
may  result  therefrom.  F.  M.  Shaw. 

San  Diego  Feb.  1871. 

Notes  of  Travel  in  Tuolumne  County. 

[Written  for  the  Phess.] 

Tuolumne  Coimty  has  a  sectional  area  of 
1,430  square  miles,  or  915,200  acres.  There 
are  about  45,000  acres  enclosed  and  about 
7,000  under  cultivation.  There  are,  in 
round  numbers,  80,000  fruit  trees  and  900,- 
000  grape  vines;  about  50,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  made  last  year.  It  has  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $1,700,000,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  9,500;  it  has  500 
miles  of  ditching  (original  cost,  over  $3,- 
000,000)  and  20  saw  mills,  making  yearly 
over  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  county 
is  mountainous  and  celebrated  for  its  min- 
eral wealth,  particularly  of  gold.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  mining  counties  in  the  State, 
from  which  more  "gold  has  been  extracted 
than  from  any  other  equal  area  in  Califoi- 
nia.  (?)  Some  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in 
the  State  are  located  here.  Constant  de- 
velopments are  being  carried  on  by  mining 
companies,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  here  for  quartz 
mills  alono,  of  which  there  are  45  in  the 
county,  11  now  successfully  in  operation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
marble  quarries  on  this  coast  is  located 
about  two  miles  from  Columbia.  The 
marble  is  pronounced  equal  to  the  Italian 
white.  The  quarry  is  owned  by  John  Mc- 
Namee;  the  machinery  and  derricks  for 
hoisting  are  run  by  water  power.  This 
county  coiild  supply  the  State  with  lime 
and  marble.  It  is  well  adapted  to  raising 
cereals  and  fruits;  and  the  eastern  half, 
about  15  X  30  miles,  is  covered  with  the 
finest  of  timber.  It  has  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  sandstone  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
could  supply  from  two  to  five  thousand 
tons  of  graphite  (pluml>ago)  yearly,  of 
which  material  there  are  used  in  the  U.  S., 
annually,  10,000  tons.  It  has  any  amount 
of  water  power.  With  the  proper  means 
of  communication  (a  railroad  via  Copper- 
opolis) ,  it  could  supply  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  with  lumber,  wood  and  ice.  And, 
in  addition,  its  undeveloped  mineral  re- 
sources of  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead, 
with  a  proper  cheap  transit  to  market, 
would  yield  abundantly. 

They  paid  oflf  this  last  year  (1870)  $24,- 
000  of  the  county  debt,  including  interest. 
The  outstanding  indebtedness  will  not  now 
exceed  $71,000.  They  will  reduce  the  tax- 
ation slightly  this  year,  and  still  pay  off  as 
much  of  the  old  debt  next  year.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  also  have  been  paid  in  cash, 
leaving  a  surplus  and  no  new  indebtedness, 
which  predicts  for  this  county  that  it  has 
seen  its  worst  days. 

Sonora. 

Sonora,  the  county  seat,  is  distant  from 
Stockton  64  miles.  It  has  1,650  inhabitants, 
contains  two  good  hotels  and  as  many  livery 
stables,  a  fine  public  school,  a  very  com- 
plete foundry  and  machine  shop,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Phelps,  Shephard  &  Cowie,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  machinery  and 
castings  made  at  such  a  place,  they  are  now 
ma  king  a  large  amount  of  plows.  Their 
arrangements  for  making  of  cores  and 
baking  the  same  are  as  complete  as  I  ever 
saw. 

E.  J.  Marsters,  of  Shaw's  Flat,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  field  press  and  horse  power  that 
is  really  deserving  of  merit.  It  is  mount- 
ed on  wheels,  like  an  ordinary  farm  wagon, 
and  presses  directly  from  the  winrow. 

L.  p.  MC. 


WHY  FARMING  DOES  NOT  PAY. 


[Written  for  the  Pkess.J 

We  often  hear  it  remarked  among  biisi- 
ness  men  in  the  city,  that  farming  is  tre- 
mendous hard  work,  and  does  not  pay;  and 
to  anyone  who  displays  any  incipient  symp- 
toms of  ranch  fever,  a  sneer  comes  forth 
with  the  remark  that  Mr.  so  and  so,  gave  up 
a  good  business,  bought  himself  a  ranch, 
and  in  two  years  came  back  in  debt,  and  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse. 

Lei  us  Illustrate. 

Three  yerrs  ago,  this  coming  May,  your 
obedient  servant  was  one  of  a  committee  to 
examine  a  large  tract  of  land,  with  the 
view  of  purchasing  it  for  homestead  pur- 
poses. We  had  enjoyed  a  splendid  week; 
the  country  looked  magnificent,  with  fine 
air,  clear,  cold  water,  the  f  ground  carpeted 
with  flowers,  and  everything  tending  to 
produce  an  elastic, buoyant, ever-joyous  feel- 
ing in  the  system — such  as  few,  even  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  city  ever  experience. 

It  was  the  day  of  otir  de^Darture,  and  we 
were  lounging  away  the  intervening  time, 
previous  to  the  dej)arture  of  the  stage,  on 
the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  with  that  non-chal- 
ant,  self  satisfied  air,  which  men  assume 
when  all  their  tasks  are  done,  and  they 
have  not  a  care,  .save  to  pufl"  away  a  cigar; 
when  along  the  road  and  up  to  the  hotel,  a 
wagon  was  driven,  far  sujierior  to  the  aver- 
ago  of  country  teams.  The  horses  were 
well  matched,  young,  <and  of  good  style 
and  figure.  The  harness  was  .now,  bright 
and  clean;  the  wagon,  a  studebaker,  look- 
ing nice  enough  for  a  family  turn  oiit,  con- 
tained two  crates  of  poultry  and  three  chests 
or  boxes,  siich  as  butter  and  eggs,  are  usu- 
ally packed  in.  The  person  driving,  had 
every  ajipearance,  both  in  di-ess  and  de- 
portment, of  an  easy  going,  well-to-do  gen- 
tleman. Our  landlord  came  out  and  rec- 
ognizing the  gentleman,  accosted  him  with 
the  salutation:  "Ah  !  good  morning, -Judge, 
glad  to  see  you."  The  gentleman  alighting, 
both  proceeded  inside  the  house.  A  few 
seconds  after  we  were  called  in  and  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  two  of  our  party,  and  the  usual 
formula  of  an  introduction  in  California — 
i.e.,  taking  a  drink — was  gone  through  with, 
at  the  expense  of  the  gentleman,  who  we 
shall  henceforth  designate  as  Mr.  Farmer. 

After  a  short  time  Mr.  Farmer  proposed 
a  game  of  billiards  with  one  of  oiu'  party, 
and  while  they  are  playing,  we  will  tell 
who  and  what  he  was. 

Mr.  I'armer  had  formerly  been  a  lawyer 
in  San  Francisco ;  accounted  a  smart,  quick, 
thorough  business  man,  a  man  of  wit  and 
ability,  a  good  companion  and  an  orna- 
ment to  society.  During  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  he  had  acquired  ajjortion  of 
a  large  ranch  under  a  Spanish  grant,  and 
having  been  defeated  in  an  election  where- 
in he  aspired  to  a  high  political  position, 
which  cost  him  much  chagrin  and  a  groat 
deal  of  money,  he  had  moved  out  to  his 
ranch,  and  taken  up  the  calling  of  farmer. 

His  place  was  well  cultivated,  well 
stocked,  and  in  all  its  surroundings  betok- 
ened the  most  flattering  jjrosperity;  but 
still,  as  he  said,  he  was  running  behind 
hand — farming  did  not  pay.  Owing  to  his 
hand  being  out  of  practice,  Mr.  Farmer 
lost  two  games  of  billiards,  with  concomi- 
tants; he  then  inquired  of  the  landlord 
what  butter  was  worth  in  town,  answer — 
40  cents;  and  eggs,  answer — 35  cents. 
"Won't  do  it,"  says  Mr.  Farmer,  "go  to 
the  city  fu-st.  Let  the  boy  give  my  team  a 
feed;  I  will  take  dinner  with  you  and  go 
over  this  afternoon.  Well,  gents,"  ad- 
dressing our  crowd,  "let's  smile,  and  then 
discuss  matters  in  general.  I  see  we  are 
bound  to  be  companions  for  this  day;"  and 
in  general  conversation  we  whiled  away 
the  time  until  dinner,  after  which,  by 
special  invitation,  two  of  us  took  seats  in 
his  wagon  and  preceded  the  stage  to  the 
steamboat  that  was  to  convey  us  to  the 
city. 

But  lest  our  sketch  should  become  weari- 
some.Jwe  abbreviate  into  general  facts.  We 
spent  a  pleasant  day.  On  arriving  in  the 
city,  Mr.  Farmer  placed  his  produce  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  merchant,  his  team 
in  a  livery  stable,  repairod  with  us  to  our 
hotel,  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  after 
which  to  the  club  and  supper,  then  to  bed. 
The  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  on  taking 
his  departure  and  bidding  our  farewells,  he 
said,  "Well,  gentleman,  I  shall  make  but  a 
sorry  return  at  home  for  my  load  of  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry.  The  expenses  of  this 
trip  have  very  nearly  consumed  the  entire 
proceeds.  I  tell  you,  boy,  farming  is 
hard  work,  and  does  not  pay.  Good-bye; 
call  and  see  us  when  you  come  over  again." 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS  IN  SAN 
DIEGO. 

Messrs.  Editors.  —  Another  glorious 
rain  !  Enough  water  has  now  fallen  in 
this  part  of  the  State  to  insure  a  crop  of 
all  small  grains  that  were  sown  previous  to 
or  immediately  after  the  first  that  fell  this 
winter,  ijrovided  it  was  sown  upon  ground 
that  was  j^roperly  prepared.  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  grain  sown  upon  ground  that 
was  just  skimmed  over,  and  lightly  harrow- 
ed without  passing  the  roller  over,  thus 
leaving  the  ground  in  half  pulverized  clods, 
has  dried  out  and  the  grain  is  turning  yel- 
low; but  all  grain  sown  in  such  a  manner 
ought  to  die,  and  if  those  that  sowed  it  in 
that  slovenly  and  shiftless  way  do  not 
starve  to  death,  it  will  be  good  luck  simply. 
They  ought  to  go  a  little  hungi-y,  at  all 
events,  until  they  can  learn  that  it  is  better, 
infinitely,  to  i^repare  one  acre  properly, 
than  ten. 

Thorough  Culture. 

I  notice  there  is  one  man,  of  Teutonic 
persuasion,  who  will  raise  a  crop,  without 
doubt.  He  began  upon  one  side  of  a  small 
field,  and  dug  a  trench  fully  18  inches  in 
dej^th;  then  scattered  into  it  and  along  the 
outside  a  coat  of  manure;  then  went  on 
throwing  over  with  mattock  and  spade,  un- 
til he  is  well  across  his  little  field,  keeping 
all  the  time  down  to  the  depth  at  which  he 
started.  His  ground  is  planted  with  vines 
and  fruit  trees,  from  which  he  confidently 
expects  to  realise  not  less  than  .$500  jjer 
acre  within  the  next  three  years,  and  he 
will  do  it. 

As  I  mentioned  in  a  former  communica- 
tion it  is  really  rather  desirable  to  me  that 
no  favorable  action  upon  the  Southern 
Transcontinental  Railroad  Bill  should  be 
had  tliis  session  at  least.  The  reason  for 
that  desire  is,  that,  by  the  delay,  the  class 
of  persons  that  are  gathered  here  purpose- 
ly, to  prey  ujion  the  laboring  classes,  will 
get  disgusted  and  go  away,  and  leave  our 
little  community  to  float,  as  it  will,  if 
once  relieved  of  the  "do-nothings."  There 
are  enough  desirable  elements  in  soil  and 
climate  here,  to  constitute  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  States  in  the  Union, 
if  but  a  tithe  of  the  energy  is  used  here  to 
build  it  that  has  l>een  employed  to  place 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  their  j^resent 
condition.  F.  M.  Shaw. 


A  Bad  Practice. — The  system  of  throw- 
ing all  the  trade  and  business  into  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  retailers  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  farming  interests,  destroys  what 
little  influence  might  otherwise  be  gained 
by  men  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and 
puts  all  or  most  of  the  i^rofit  of  the  product 
thereof,  into  the  pockets  of  speculators, 
instea^l  of  dividing  it  between  the  producer 
and  consumer.  If  the  producer  would  sell 
to  his  neighbor  or  the  consumer  at  his 
farm,  at  the  same  figures  that  he  sells  to 
the  retailer  for  and  hauls  it  to  town, some- 
times a  half  a  day  or  day's  drive,  l)oth  par- 
ties would  be  much  benefited.  I  noticed 
some  time  since  an  account  of  a  shipment 
of  grain  by  the  producer,  which  was  a 
good  move  in  the  right  direction  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  followed  by  more  of  the  same 
sort.  c. 


C.  P.  R.  R.  Lands. — There  has  been 
filed  with  the  County  Recorder  of  Ormsby 
county,  Nevada,  a  mortgage  on  all  the  un- 
sold lands  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  lying  in  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada  and  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
The  mortgage  is  to  secure  the  payment  of 
10,000  bonds  of  .'8!l,000  each,  or  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  interest  thereon,  payable 
in  twenty  years.  The  instrument  is  dated 
October  1st,  1870,  and  was  acknowledged 
October  31st  of  the  same  year,  and  is  drawn 
in  favor  of  Charles  Crocker  and  Silas  W. 
Sanderson,  trustees  and  mortgagees.  The 
document  bears  United  States  internal  rev- 
enue stamps  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  but 
has  no  State  stamps.  A  duplicate  of  the 
same  mortage  has  been  recorded  in  eighteen 
counties  in  California — Nev. State  Reg. 

Colorado  Oil  Wells.- — A  correspondent 
of  the  Colorado  Registei-  writing  from  Canon 
City,  Col.,  under  date  of  Jan.  27th,  says: — 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  visited  the 
oil  wells  of  this  locality,  situated  five  miles 
from  the  town,  on  4-m'ile  Creek.  The  wells 
are  six  in  number,  their  aggregate  depth 
800  feet.  Four  are  regularly  flowing  two 
barrels  per  week.  The  crude  oil  is  refined 
on  the  ground,  and  those  who  have  used  it 
say  that  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Several  coal  veins  have  been  opened 
that  look  promising.  Ten  miles  below  town , 
H.  M.  Teller,  of  Central,  is  the  owner  of  a 
vein  five  feet  thick  that  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  that  found  in  the  Boulder  val- 
ley. 
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SHORT   PAPERS  ON   AGRICULTURE. 

IVO.      1. 

(For  tlje  PiiEss.  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Thomas.) 

World's  Population  Needed  Large  Bread  Supplies. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  Enrojio, 
Asia  and  Africa  nourished,  each,  a  large 
pojjulation,  both,  before  ami  during  the 
tlourishiug  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Konian 
dynasties.  Moreover,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  the  bulk  of  material 
supplies,  which  entered  into  the  subsist- 
ence of  these  multitudes,  was  drawn  from 
agricultural  soiirccs. 

On  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which  at  one 
time  was  a  Roman  province;  in  the  regions 
of  Carthage,  on  the  African  Coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  earlier  periods  in 
India,  China,  Babylonia,  and  the  Grecian 
Ijrovinces  of  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  other  regions  that 
were  jjeopled  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  the  human  family  literally  swarmed, 
like  bees  in  a  clover-field.  lif  we  add  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  people,  with  a  large 
population,  during  the  later  periods  of 
their  history,  drew  liberall^^  for  their  sup- 
plies, u^jon  their  distant  provinces;  and 
remember  that  every  one  of  these  teeming 
millions  was  a  quasi  bread  machine,  we 
shall  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  vast 
amount  of  coi"n  that  was  needed  to  meet 
this  demand;  and  also,  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  earths'  surface,  then  occu2>ied,  must 
have  been  brought  under  the  iilough,  in 
order  to  produce  these  immense  siipplies. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Eastern  nations 
must  have  pxirsued  agriculture  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude. 

Not  Necessarily  a  High  Grade  of  Civilization  Among 
the  Nations  of  the  East. 

But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer,  that 
these  Asiatic  nations  had  reached  a  very 
lofty  type  of  civilization.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  civilization  and  the  agricultural 
status  of  a  people  bear  a  sort  of  fixed  re- 
lation to  each  otlier,  yet  this  proposition 
contemplates,  rather  their  methods  of  til- 
lage, than  the  extent  of  their  operations. 
Under  the  instinct  of  self  preservation,  a 
people  may  cultivate  extensively,  without 
cultivating  skillfully.  Indeed,  with  a  given 
demand,  the  former  habit  may  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  absence  of  the  latter.  The 
one  implies  only  common  sense;  the  other 
presupposes  skill,  progi-ess  in  the  arts,  in 
short,  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

Some  of  our  standard  historians  sup- 
pose that  other  ancient  people  may  have 
surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  all 
the  elements  of  social  progri'ss.  We  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  presumiition  in  this 
direction  is  not  strong  enoiigh  to  command 
our  belief.  Authentic  history  is  silent,  as 
to  any  facts,  that  seem  to  warrant  this 
opinion. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  silence  of  his- 
tory with  reference  to  those  subjects  ui)on 
which  it  does  not  profess  to  treat  directly, 
cannot  be  construed  as  proving  anything 
positively;  yet  this  silence  may,  some- 
times, have  great  value,  and  may  carry 
great  force,  as  evidence  on  siibjects  that 
lie  outside  the  record.  We  think  this  re- 
mark applicable  to  the  case  now  on  hand. 
The  silence  of  Heroditus  and  of  Thucyd- 
ides,  of  Tacitus,  of  Pliny  and  of  Juve- 
nal, on  the  subject  of  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  progress  in  the  polite  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  industries  of  civilized 
life,  among  Eastern  nations,  is  not  of  it- 
self so  significant  as  their  silence  with  re- 
spect to  any  standard  histories,  which 
these  nations  themselves  had  furnished, 
testifying,  in  detail,  of  their  jjrogri'ss  and 
their  achievments.  Had  siich  auth(»ntic 
chronicles  existed,  the  above  named  histo- 
torians  could  hardly  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  draw  ujjon  them,  in  order  to 
enrich  and  adorn  their  own  immortal  pages. 

If,  then,  these  nations  have  left  no  such 
authentic  records  of  their  superior  civili- 
zation, the  presumption  is,  that  there  was 
no  approximation  to  the  Grecian  and  the 
Roman  standard. 

There  are  not  wanting,  it  is  true,  many 
wonderful  memorials  of  mechanical  and 
architectiiral  skill  among  fhe  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians  and  As.syrians;  but  we 
see  no  evidence  of  anything  that  approiiches 
the  refined  and  noble  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  those  two  great  powers  of 
Southern  Europe,  each  of  which,  respec- 


tively, had  prowess  enough  to  conquer  the 
world;  and  both  of  whom  had  genius 
enough  to  tell  mankind,  in  after  ages,  both 
when  and  how  they  did  it. 

Effect  of  Barbarian  Invasion  upon  Agrculture  and 
upon  the  Arts  Generally. 

When  the  tide  of  barbarian  invasion 
came  down  from  the  north,  sjjreading  over 
Euroi)e,  and  sweeping  away  the  Roman 
dynasty,  the  sun  of  civilization  went  down, 
leaving  the  world  in  night,  doomed  to 
shiver  and  moan  in  the  cold  damps  of  its 
own  dark  shiulow,  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years!  During  this  sombre  period, 
we  have  only  enough  of  authentic  history 
to  tell  us,  that  nothing  was  done,  that  was 
worthy  the  high  powers  of  man;  nothing 
tliat  put  him  forward  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission  upon  the  earth.  Under 
tlie  heel  of  the  concpicring  vandal,  the  tine 
arts  perished,  agriculture  languished,  com- 
merce folded  its  wings  and  went  to  roost 
among  the  mouldering  timbers  of  its  own 
transports;  brute  force  demolished  tribu- 
nals of  justice;  anarchy  substituted,  regu- 
lar forms  of  law  and  government,  and  the 
world,  as  if  diverted  by  the  God  that  made 
it,  was  left  to  groan  through  this  long 
night  of  agony,  under  the  rough  tread  of 
of  iron  clad  millions,  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  mortal  conflict. 

During  this  long  period,  agi-iculture 
makes  but  a  jjoor  tigure.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  committed  to  serfs  and  de- 
pendents, iinder  a  sickly  feudal  economy; 
the  products  of  the  soil  in  the  meantime 
being  liable  either  to  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated by  the  local  master,  or  to  be 
snatched  away  by  some  marauding  chieftain 
and  his  followers,  thousands  of  whom  were 
constantly  in  motion,  making  predatory 
excursions  all  over  the  southern  portions 
of  Enroi)e. 

One  Bright  Spot  in  the  Picture. 

On  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the  Saracen- 
ic jjower  having  obtained  a  strong  foot- 
hold, marshalled  its  strength  and  raised 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  tide  of  bar- 
barious  conquest,  which  overflowed  the 
rest  of  Southern  Europe.  In  this  sunny 
region  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  a 
system  of  Agricultural  operations,  which 
made  it  one  green  spot  to  gladden  the  heart 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  desolation. 

It.  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the 
more  northerly  regions,  a  system  of  drain- 
age was  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  by  the  topograjihical  features  of 
the  country. 

In  Spain,  the  opposite  system  of  iiriga- 
tion  was  equally  demanded  by  a  different 
condition  of  soil  and  surface.  An  immense 
amount  of  means  were  expended  in  these 
works  of  internal  improvement — such  as 
aqueducts,  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  with  sur- 
face conduits  and  projectile  fountains, 
which  enabled  the  husbandman  to  utilize 
every  foot  of  soil,  »nd  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
maximum  of  productiveness.  These  water 
works  laid  the  foundation  of  that  powerful 
and  opulent  dynasty,  which  grew  up  so 
rapidly  under  the  Castilian  auspices,  after 
he  light  of  day  had  again  dawned  upon 
he  world. 

A  Glance  at  Britain, 

After  the  down-fall  of  Rome,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  5th  century,  and  onward  to 
the  IGth  century,  we  find  very  little  worth 
noticing  in  the  Avay  of  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, excepting  only  on  the  peninsular 
province  of  the  Mediteranean,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  We  are  astonished  at 
the  shamefully  depressed  state  of  field  till- 
age on  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  late 
as  the  15th  and  and  Ifith  centuries. 

When  the  Romans  first  made  descent 
upon  Britain,  under  Julius  Ca'.sar,  they 
found  on  the  island,  a  barl)arous  people 
and  a  very  rude  state  of  cultivation.  Dur- 
ing the  400  years  of  their  occupation,  many 
improvements  were  made  in  this  and  in 
other  industrial  departments;  and  yet,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find 
a  miserably  botched  system  of  agriculture, 
which  shows  that  the  island  had  greatly 
retrograded,  in  this  respect,  after  the  exit 
of  the  Romans.  This  is  not  strange,  for 
the  island  next  fell  under  Saxon  domina- 
tion, after  the  Romans  abandoned  it.  In 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  we  find  a 
re2)resentative  man  of  the  Saxons  of  that 
day  in  the  character  of  "Gurth,  the  swine- 
herd"— a  fat,  coarse-haired,  big-footed  lout 
of  a  fellow,  who,  one  might  almost  think, 
would  be  as-irine  himself,  if  his  bristles  had 
only  been  in  the  right  place. 

These  Saxons  were  greatly  addicted  to 
swine's  flesh,  and  also,  to  swine-herding. 
B(>ing  too  in(lolent  and  too  untutored  to 
bring  themselves  down  to  any  system  of 
regular,  w(>ll  sustained  industry,  they  hiul 
the  hardihood  to  risk  their  hopes  of  sub- 
sistence Tipon  the  precarious  destiny  of 
numerous  herds  of  swine,  which  were 
turned  out  to  ramble  over  the  island,  and 


to  "root  for  a  living."  Thousands  of  the 
animals  died,  every  year,  to  the  delight  of 
ravenous  vultures,  and  to  the  dismay  of 
the  no  less  ravenous  Saxons. 

Of  course  Agriculture  could  make  no 
progress  under  such  a  regime  as  this. 

Neither  was  there  much  improvement 
under  the  "Norman  conqueror,"  who  sup- 
planted and  followed  the  Saxons  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Britain. 

With  the  Normans,  the  feudal  system 
was  introduced  into  Britain,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  was  by  no  means  favorable  to 
improvement,  and  careful_method  of  hus- 
bandry. 

It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed,  except 
on  the  best  of  historical  evidence,  which 
we  have  in  abundance,  that  on  the  island 
of  (rreat  Britain,  as  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury, there  were  raised  no  edible  hoed 
crops,  such  as  cabliage,  carrots,  turnips  or 
potatoes;  or  any  thing  of  this  class.  It  is 
a  well  attested  fact  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  VIII,  one  of  his  numeroTis 
and  unfortunate  queens  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  from  the  Continent, 
salad  for  the  roj-al  table. 

The  peasantry  subsisted  upon  a  coarse 
bread  ma<le  from  barley,  which  is  a  nutri- 
tious cereal,  and  raiaed  at  small  cost  of  la- 
bor. 

There  was  often  great  suflfering,  owing  to 
blight  in  crops,  especially  so,  as,  in  sowing, 
no  margin  of  area  was  allowed  for  the 
chances  of  partial  failure  in  the  harvest. 

But  this  paper  is  growing  beyond  its 
proi)er  limits.  We  will  resume  the  subject 
in  our  next. 

Vaca'  ille,  February  16,  1871. 

INFORMATION  WANTED. 

A  gentleman  writes  to  the  jjublishers  of 
this  paper,  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as 
follows: 

I  am  studying  up  the  "forage  plants  of 
dry  climates,"  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  a<l- 
dres.sing  you  in  order  to  make  a  few  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  I  feel  more  free  to 
trouble  you,  since  I  have  chosen  agricul- 
ture for  my  calling,  and  may  be  able  to  re- 
turn your  favors  in  kind.  A  j'ear  from 
now  I  shall  probably  be  a  jiractical  farmer 
in  California,  which  State  I  consider  my 
home. 

To  begin  with.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer 
tells  me  that  he  procured  the  seed  of  the 
Australian  kangaroo  grass,  and  left  it  for 
distribution  in  California.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  any  experiments  made  with  it  ? 

To  what  extent,  is  lucerne,  or  alfalfa, 
cultivated  as  a  forage  iTop'?  I  know  that 
the  latter  variety  is  wild  on  many  parts  of 
the  coa-st,  but  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
farmers  make  a  reg^ilar  crop  of  it. 

Will  red  clover  live  during  the  dry 
season  unless  it  has  an  unusual  source  of 
moisture?  I  believe  that  during  a  resid- 
ence of  over  four  years  in  California  I  saw 
only  one  crop  of  clover  hay.  That  was 
near  Alameda,  on  land  that  was  penetrated 
by  creeks  from  the  bay,  and  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Has  anything  been  attempted  with  the 
Italian  rye  grass?  (Lolium  Ilaliciim.)  It 
is  an  important  grass  in  countries  having 
a  climate  similar  to  California,  and  a  great 
favorite  with  some  of  the  New  England 
farmers. 

Have  any  experiments  been  made  ■«'ith 
the  various  kinds  of  sorghum,  or  millet— 
Paniciim — or  the  grasses  usually  cultivated 
on  this  coast?  Is  Indian  corn  often  plant- 
ed for  green  fodder  ? 

Any  information  on  these  points  I  shall 
consider  a  great  favor,  and  also  in  regard 
to  any  other  forage  plants  that  may  have 
come  into  use  in  California. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  Belgian  proverb:  "No  grass,  no  cattle; 
no  cattle,  no  manure;  no  manure,  no 
crops."  The  C'alifornia  farmers  may  well 
boast  of  their  rich  soil  and  fine  climate, 
but  they  must  improve  their  system  of 
cultivation  and  cropping  if  they  expect 
permanent  success. 

We  should  be  please<l  to  receive  answers 
to  any  one  or  all  of  the  above  queries,  for 
publication  in  the  Press,  for  general  in- 
formation as  well  as  for  the  particiilar  in- 
formation of  our  correspondent. 

A  Redwood  Tree  Wart. — Mr.  D.  Pom- 
ery,  of  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Gillmore  &  Co. 
of  this  city,  has  in  his  possession,  as  a  cu- 
riosity, a  board,  sawed  out  from  a  sort  of 
wart  or  projection,  which  grew  from  the 
side  of  a  redwood  tree,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate red  color,  and  of  a  grain  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  curly  maple.  The  board 
is  about  four  feet  square.  Some  5(X)  feet 
of  similar  lumber  was  obtained  from  this 
excrescence. 


A  High  Compliment.  —  Perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  which  conductors  of  a 
journal  like  ours  can  receive,  is  one  which 
comes  entirely  unsolicited  from  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  country.  We  may  1)0  al- 
lowed to  publish  the  following  which  we 
have  received  from  Shermantown,  White 
Pine.  We  are  unac<iuiiinted  with  the 
writer,  but  believe  from  what  he  says  that 
he  possesses  the  ((ualities  of  industry  and 
intelligence  to  a  degree  which  cannot  fail 
to  compel  success. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  mining  in  this 
district  for  the  las't  two  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper,  though  not  able  to 
subscribe  for  it,  for  the  want  of  means.  But 
perseverance  is  generally  rewarded  with 
success,  and  after  laboring  hard  for  sueh  a 
long  time,  in  tjie  language  of  the  miners  we 
have  "struck  it."  SVe  have  got  one  of  the 
best  base  metal  mines  in  this  district,  al- 
though we  do  not  make  a  great  fuss  about 
it  in  the  papers.  At  some  future  time,  if 
it  will  1)6  acceptable,  we  will  send  you  nice 
specimens,  so  that  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self. I  regard  the  I'ress  as  the  best  "jour- 
nal of  its  kind  on  the  coast,  besides  being  a 
friend  to  the  irorkiiigman ;  so  I  enclose  the 
money  and  wish  you  would  please  send  me 
the  two  papers,  the  Agricultural  and  the 
Mining  Press  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
Before  closing,  I  must  inform  you  that  my 
partner  and  myself  arc  both  colored  men, 
and  the  only  ones  in  this  district  that  are 
mining.  As  a  great  many  white  gentlemen 
think  black  men  are  not'  capable  of  doing 
such  kind  of  business,  we  are  going  to 
show  them  their  mistake. 


From  Tilare  County. — A  correspond- 
ent writt>s  as  follows  from  Orange  Grove, 
Vandalia,  Tulare  County:  "I  have  often 
said  it  is  strange  that  California,  so  prolific 
in  its  resources;  a  State  where  there  is  so 
much  new  to  be  told  on  the  subject  of  fruit 
and  grain  farming;  where  nearly  evevy  one 
has  to  adopt  a  new  system  and  try  more  or 
less  experiments,  has  no  Agricultural 
Journal  worthy  of  attention, — so  you  may 
judge  I  was  glad  on  receiving  from  the 
Post  Office,  last  evening,  Nos.  5  and  C  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  to  find,  on 
examination,  the  prospect  is  that  j-ou  are 
going  to  do  well,  a  work  so  much  needed. 
I  like  the  size  and  general  character  of  the 
paper,  and  will  gladly  send  to  you,  at 
times,  such  ideas,  experiments  and  results 
as  come  under  my  observation. 

Our  correspondent  sends  us  a  brief  arti- 
cle on  what  is  being  seen  and  done  in 
Tulare  County,  whicli  will  appear  next 
week.  We  hope  to  hear  often  from  the 
same  source. 


STorKixG  Creeks  with  Fish. — It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  creeks  in  this  section 
which  do  not  connect  with  the  Humboldt 
river  are  destitute  of  fish.  Reese  river  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  are  the  only  ones 
where  fish  is  to  be  found.  With  little 
trouble  every  creek  in  the  country  could 
be  stocked  with  trout,  for  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  proved  successful. 
Last  year  Mr.  Riotte  and  others,  brought 
to  Grass  Valley  from  Reese  river  a  lot  of 
the  trout  common  in  that  stream  and  placed 
them  in  skull  creek,  near  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
Callahan.  They  have  been  left  undisturbed 
till  now,  and  Mr.  C.  informs  us  that  fair 
fishing  can  be  hml  in  the  creek  at  present. 
Lot  persons  living  on  the  banks  of  creeks 
emptying  into  Smokv  Valley,  and  others 
not  connecting  with  the  Humboldt  river 
imitate  this  example. — Elko  Independent. 


Price  of  Beef  in  Enoland. — In  England 
the  price  of  beef  rarely  reaches  12  cents  jter 
pound.  And  this  is  the  case,  when  farm- 
ers hold  their  farms  as  yearly  tenants. 
These  farmers  buy  stock  cattle,  or 
cows  or  sheep,  and  then  buy  corn  or  lin- 
seed cake  fr(mi  America,  on  which  they 
feed  them.  Why  then  can  they  sell  their 
meats  at  twelve  cents  i)er  pound  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  English  farmer  fee<ls  his 
stock  for  the  sake  of  the  manure;  and  the 
more  stock  he  feeds,  the  better  docs  it  pay. 
There  is  no  other  explanation. 

A  Cheap  way  of  PrrriNd  up  Ice. — A. 
resident  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  obtained 
his  ice  for  summer  use,  for  several  winters 
jiast.  in  the  following  manner:  Procuring 
alwut  fifty  emjjty  flour  barrels,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  cents  each,  he  gi-adually  pours  in 
water  until  each  contains  a  solid  mass  of 
ice.  The  barrels  are  then  put  away  in  his 
cellar  and  entirely  covered  with  sawdust. 
As  ice  is  required  a  barrel  is  opened. 

Tea  Culture. — Parties  in  San  Diego 
county,  have  sent  to  Japan  for  2<K)  pounds 
of  tea  seed,  for  the  porpose  of  trying  the 
experiment  of  tea  culture  in  that  county. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Poppies. — Dr.  C.  K.  Farley,  of  this  city, 
says  the  Gilroy  Advocate,  purposes  plant- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  poi:)i3ies  the  com- 
ing spring,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  their 
growth.  The  experiment  will  be  of  great 
service,  and  should  it  prove  a  success,  will 
be  the  cause  of  inducing  our  farmers  to 
cultivate  this  most  remunerative  of  crops. 

Flax  Cultueb.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Immigrant  Union  writes  as  follows  from 
Tomales: — From  the  experiment  that  I 
made  in  Flax  culture,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  of  our 
State  are  particularly  adaj^ted  to  the  j^ro- 
duction  of  the  finer  fibres  of  flax,  such  as 
is  imported  into  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  mar- 
kets from  France,  and  which  sells  there  at 
£1  i^er  stone  of  14tt)s.,  when  the  best  Irish 
flax  will  bring  but  10s.  in  the  same  market. 
There  is,  however,  one  difliculty  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind.  Viz.:  the  pull- 
ing. Our  ground  gets  so  hard  that  the 
pulling  is  a  very  serious  afi'air,  and  cutting 
— except  for  seed — would  be  I'uinous  to 
the  best  i^art  of  the  fibre.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  until  labor  and  capital  approx- 
imate more  closely  to  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  each  other  in  Europe,  flax  cul- 
ture in  this  State  will  be  neglected. 

A  Nice  Plantation. — The  Los  Angeles 
News  says  tliat  at  Florence,  a  j)lace  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Wilmington,  a  Mr.  White 
has  five  hundred  acres  under  fence,  5,000 
orange  trees,  18  acres  in  walnuts,  50  acres 
in  the  black-thorn  locUst,  unrivaled  for 
hedges,  and  a  young  and  thrifty  nursery  of 
pecan  trees.  The  striking  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  not  one  drop  of  water  has  been 
put  upon  the  land  by  irrigation.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  native  richness  of  the  soil 
is  sufficient  to  mature  almost  anything 
without  artificial  aid. 

A  Mammoth  Caulifloweh. — Messrs.  Gil- 
fillan  &  Hohenschild,  of  the  California 
Market,  recently  exhibited  a  cauliflower  of 
extraordinary  dimensions.  It  measured  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  therefore  45  inches 
circumference.  It  weighed,  with  its  ac- 
companying leaves,  about  20  laoiinds.  A 
bouquet  of  these  "flowers"  would  weigh, 
say  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  could  only  be 
offered  to  a  Titan  female  of  j^roi^ortionate 
dimensions. 

Obanges. — The  Amador  Ledger  says  that 
one  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Love- 
ridge,  at  Jackson,  had  yielded  this  season 
two  hundred  and  fifty  oranges. 

The  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  is  yearly 
making  great  improvement  in  both  the 
size  and  the  quality  of  her  orange  crop. 
The  croji  this  year  is  said  to  be  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  larger  than  it  was  last  sea- 
son. They  are  of  unusually  large  size,  and 
the  flavor  is  excellent. 

Peolific. — The  Los  Angeles  News  says 
a  sheep  raiser  in  that  vicinity  remarks  an 
unusual  fecundity  among  his  ewes  this 
season,  1,400  averaging  from  three  to  four 
lambs  each. 

Fat  Calf. — D.  Ury,  of  the  San  Leandro 
market,  recently  slaughtered  a  calf  which 
was  just  seven  months  old,  and  weighed 
408  pounds. 

A  KussiAN  EivEE  "PoEKEE." — Says  the 
Healdsburg  Flag,  of  the  23d.  inst.: — Wis- 
well  &  Powell  yesterday  bought  of  Mr. 
Wagenseller  a  hog  which  weighed  67G 
pounds.  Eansom  was  a  little  astonished 
when  he  saw  the  beast  weighed.  "Why, 
confound  it,"  said  he,  "I  only  jjay  six  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  blamed  hog's  goin'  to  cost 
me  over  forty  dollars!" 

LANDS  IN  KERN  COUNTY. 

The  Courier  of  Febuary  11th  remarks 
concerning  the  lands  in  its  section  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  near  Bakersfield,  and 
extending  southward  in  the  direction  of 
Kern  lake  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
is  a  very  fertile  and  beautifiil  tract  of 
country,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  jjrivate 
parties,  who  offer  it  for  sale  in  tracts  to 
suit.  Through  adventitious  circumstances 
this  Kern  county  country  is,  at.  present, 
considered  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
island.  An  irrigating  canal,  twenty  feet  in 
width,  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  four 
feet  in  depth,  to  be  comi^leted  in  April,  is 
being  conducted  over  it.  A  lai-ge  portion 
of  it  is  within  a  desirable  j^roximity  to 
town,  and  it  all  lies  contiguous  to  the  route 
of  the  railroad. 

In  short,  wo  can  assure  poor  men  that 
they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
land  on  Kern  island,  and  those  in  jjosses- 
sion  of  means  that  they  will  find  none 
whatever  in  making  desirable  landed  in- 
vestments, if  they  should  be  disposed  to 
look  in  this  direction. 


Huge  Hog. — A  hog  which  weighed  1,100 
pounds — one  of  the  largest  ever  raised  on 
this  coast — was  sold  in  Sacramento  recent- 
ly for  $155. 

A  Fine  Hokse. — John  Christian  and 
Israel  Larock,  of  San  Jose,  have  purchased 
of  Gen.  Fox,  of  Stockton,  the  celebrated 
pacing  horse  "Defiance."  The  price  paid 
was  $3,000. 

Live  Stock. — J.  C.  Tyler,  of  Sacramen- 
to, recently  received  from  the  East  a  fine 
Rifleman  stallion,  and  his  son,  a  young 
gelding.  The  elder  horse  has  been  brought 
here  for  breeding  purposes. 

Califoenia  Wine. — Landsberger  &  Co. 
have  received  a  very  large  order  for  Cal- 
ifornia wines,  to  be  shipped  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Wine  dealers  say  the  vintage  of  1870 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  realized  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Theee  is  a  tract  of  200  acres  near  Marys- 
ville,  sowed  with  the  castor  bean,  that  will 
yield  125  tons. 

J.  R.  Totman,  of  Yuba  county,  will  plant 
171  acres  to  castor  beans  this  season. 

Feom  Sieeea  Valley. — An  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, who  difi'ers  radically  with  our 
land  correspondent,  writes  as  follows,  from 
Sierra  Valley  :  "Your  paper  is  generally 
spoken  of  in  favorable  terms,  except 
Bower's  article  ridiculing  the  Sierra  Val- 
ley Memorial,  and  bolstering  up  the  land- 
grabbers.  That  is  looked  upon  as  mali- 
cious. No  man  in  his  senses  can  journey 
over  this  valley  at  any  season  of  the  year 
and  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  did 
"Traveler"  in  the  Union;  the  vaoai  of  the 
land  claimed  as  swamp  and  overflowed  is 
either  now  suited  to  plowing  and  the 
raising  of  cereals  or  else  needs  more 
water  and  extensive  irrigation  "to  make  it 
so." 

OREG-ON. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Increased  quantities  of  wheat  are  being 
sown  this  season  in  every  part  of  Oregon. 
In  Jackson  County  the  amount  jjut  in  is 
set  down  at  an  increase  of  fully  one-third 
over  any  previous  year.  Similar  i-eports 
reach  us  from  all  the  other  wheat  growing 
districts.  The  Willamette  Farmer  says 
that  an  unusually  large  quantity  is  being- 
sown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Willamette 
valley. 

The  breadth  of  barley  sown  has  also 
been  very  much  increased,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fanner,  there  is  much  need, 
as  large  amounts  of  this  grain  have  been 
taken  to  Oregon  the  past  year,  to  snpply 
the  home  demand — the  farmers  of  that 
State  ought  to  sujjply  their  own  consump- 
tion, as  the  soil  there  favors  its  production, 
and  the  j)rice  paid  pays  well  for  growing  it. 

The  work  of  plowing  and  sowing  is  still 
in  vigorous  progress,  and  may  be  safely 
continued  there  as  late  as  May.  The  past 
winter  has  been  a  rather  dry  one,  still  the 
early  grain  crops  are  now  looking  well — 
while  the  later  sown  is  coming  up  finely. 

Wheat  in  Oregon  is  considered  almost  a 
certain  crop — in  fact  it  has  never  yet  failed 
there.  Dry  winters,  like  the  past,  hinder 
and  retard  i)rogress  in  preparing  the 
ground,  and  putting  in  the  seed;  but  they 
never  endanger  the  completion  of  the  work 
or  seriously  interfere  with  the  final  pro- 
duction of  the  crop. 

It  is  claimed  that  wheat  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  on  the  farm,  will  j^ay  well  for  its 
production  in  Oregon.  If  so,  there  must 
certainly  be  a  handsome  margin  for  profit 
this  year.  Direct  shipments  will  doubtless 
be  of  great  advantage;  the  exijeriments  in 
that  direction,  this  year,  will  fully  test  that 
question. 

In  view  of  the  large  i^rospective  increase 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  that  State  for  expor- 
tation, the  papers  there  are  very  properly 
wai'ning  the  farmers  to  take  care  of  theii- 
land,  and  not  exhaust  it  with  constant 
croiJijing,  without  in  some  way  keeping  up 
its  fertility. 

Flax  in  Oeegon. — It  is  stated  that  an 
unusual  breadth  of  flax  will  be  sown  in  Ore- 
gon this  season.  The  Willamette  Farmer 
says  the  crop  is  steadily  increasing  there. 
A  short  time  ago  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  seed  enough  to  supply  a  small  oil 
mill  in  Salem;  but  the  seed  now  raised  is 
largely  in  excess  of  such  supply,  and  is 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  Farmer 
thinks  there  should  be  another  mill  -pwi  up 
at  some  central  point,  so  that  all  seed  rais- 
ed in  Oregon  might  be  manufactured  there. 

The  raising  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
oil  might  be  made  an  important  business  in 


Oregon,  as  the  soil  and  climate  there  is 
considered  better  for  flax  than  it  is  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  nearly  if  not  quite  a 
sui-e  crop  there,  whenever  the  seed  is  put 
into  well  prej^ared  ground.  San  Francisco 
makes  both  oil  and  cake  for  export,  and 
imports  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  from 
which  they  are  made.  Why  may  not  Ore- 
gon be  equally  as  enterprising,  especially 
when  she  possesses  superior  advantages  for 
raising  the  seed  upon  her  own  soil  ? 

Small  FEmT  in  Oeegon. — Much  larger 
demands  than  usual  have  been  made,  the 
present  season,  upon  the  nurseries  of  Ore- 
gon for  a  supply  of  trees  for  small  fruits 
and  grapes,  which  shows  that  increased  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  such  cultivation. 

Annexation. — Efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  the  re-annexation  of  Walla 
Walla  county,  now  in  Washington  terri- 
tory, to  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Linn  County  Fair. — The  annual  Fair  of 
Linn  county  will  commence  on  the  26th 
day  of  Seijtember,  1871,  and  continue  five 
days.  From  the  fact  that  the  only  premi- 
ums which  the  paj^ers  have  seen  fit  to  an- 
nounce, so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  for 
horse-racing,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  a  sorry 
ad-fair.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  full 
list  of  premiums  is  announced  a  difl'erent 
face  will  be  i^ut  upon  it.     We  hope  so. 

Grape  Wine. — The  Jacksonville  Sentinel 
says  David  Stearns  has  some  300  gallons 
of  good  home-made  grape  wine,  and  in- 
tends manufacturing  a  still  larger  supply 
the  coming  season. 

Large  foe  his  Age. — The  West  Side  tells 
of  a  yearling  bull  owned  by  D.  B.  Craw- 
ford Esq.,  near  McMinnvillo,  that  is  thir- 
teen months  old,  is  13  hands,  high,  meas- 
ures 76  inches  in  lengtli,  girths  over  78  in- 
ches, and  weighs  over  1,400  jjounds. 

Hedges. — The  Walla  Walla  Union  is 
urging  upon  the  peopls  of  that  region  to 
plant  hedges,  on  account  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  there.  The  old  cry  is 
being  raised  there,  which  is  still  so  little 
heeded  here: — "A  careless  and  wonton  de- 
struction of  young  trees  has  made  timber 
scarce,  and,  unless  a  change  is  soon  made, 
farms  that  are  imjiroved  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  timber  naturally  growing  upon 
them,  will  be  less  valuable  than  those  that 
are  less  improved,  and  have  more  timber 
growing  on  them.  Timber  in  fences  will 
soon  be  counted  less  valuable  than  it  would 
be  were  it  standing  and  growing." 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Eastern  Oeegon  and  Washington. — 
Immense  tracts  of  country  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  covered  with  the 
richest  gras.ses,  are  entirely  unoccupied  by 
man  or  beast.  Those  regions  of  country  are 
high,  healthy,  perhaps  cold — but  never  as 
cold  as  the  New  England  States. — Here  is  a 
vast  field  inviting  farmei-swith  their  stock, 
the  care  of  which  would  be  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain employment  for  the  realization  of 
wealth.  No  diseases  affect  stock  in  these 
grassy  regions—  the  bunch  grass,  in  its  dried 
state,  is  as  rich  in  fattening  qualities  as 
when  green — and  selections  can  be  made 
where  hay  can  be  secured  for  the  suste- 
nance of  stock  for  the  few  weeks  when 
snow  covers  the  grasses. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  many 
persons  have  gone  f  )om  Wall  Walla  to  seek 
places  for  grazing  farms  in  the  prairies  of 
the  upjjer  Columbia;  and  that  herds  of  cat- 
tle have  gone  from  this  valley  to  increase 
and  fatten  in  the  countrv  of  rich  grasses  in 
Eastern  Oregon. 

Our  people  have  not  realized  the  vast 
wealth  in  the  great  grazing  regions  east  of 
us;  or,  at  least,  they  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  offered.  Enter- 
prising emigrants  will  not  overlook  these 
advantages.  In  a  few  years,  the  prairies 
and  grassy  valleys  east  of  the  Cascades  in 
in  this  State  and  Washington  will  cease  to 
be  wastes. —  Willamette  Farmer. 

Peanuts  in  Washington  Teeeitoey. 
The  Willamette  Farmer  says  that  the  pea- 
nut crop  will  be  cultivated  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  Walla  Walla  and  Touchet  val- 
leys, the  coming  season.  Seed,  and  Chi- 
nese laborers  acquainted  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant,  from  California,  are  al- 
ready on  their  way  for  the  purpose.  Here- 
tofore the  supply  of  this  article,  for  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Territory  has  been 
chiefly  derived  from  California. 

EASTERN  STATES. 

By  raising  cotton  the  Florida  planters 
get  .$45  for  an  acre's  yield;  by  raising  sugar 
cane,  $393,  with  no  more  work  or  rosjionsi- 
bility. 

Charles  Fowler,  of  Westfield,  (Mass.)  is 
attending  sixteen  yoke  of  cattle,  ten  of 
which  already  weigh  over  2,000  pounds, 
and  five  over  2,500,  The  entire  string  are 
good  for  67,000  pounds, 


Indian  Coen  in  Iowa  has  to  be  turned 
into  pork,  to  make  it  pay.  Very  careful 
experiments  show  the  relative  values  of 
raw  and  cooked  corn.  Twenty  hogs  of 
similar  character  were  fed  on  raw  corn,  and 
their  increased  weight  realized  50%cts. 
per  bushel  for  the  corn.  Fed  with  ground 
corn  dry,  it  netted  nearly  59cts.  for  the 
corn.  On  moistened  meal  nearly  66  cts: 
on  cooked  meal,  nearly  75  cts.  per  bushel. 
Our  Southern  counties  raise  100  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  but  it  pays  less  than  a 
living  profit.  If  the  farmer  would  follow 
the  Iowa  fashion  of  converting  it  into  pork 
it  would  pay   handsomely. 

The  Orange. — The  seed  of  the  orange  re- 
produces the  exact  frait  from  which  it  was 
taken;  but  often  the  fruit  is  different  on 
the  same  tree  in  difl'erent  seasons,  one  year 
being  coarse,  thick-skined,  large  and  acid; 
another  year  medium-sized,  thin  skins  and 
sweet. 

A  Heekimbe  Daieyman. — The  Utica 
Herald  says  that  Nicholas  Smith  of  Herki- 
mer county,  N.  Y.,  has  made  as  high  as 
14,200  pounds  of  cheese,  shipping  weight, 
in  one  year,  from  a  herd  of  twenty  cows. 
He  makes  his  milk  up  at  home,  and  sells 
for  the  highest  prices  paid  in  Herkimer 
market.  He  sells  every  fortnight,  thus 
saving  shrinkage.  He  also  keeps  the  best 
cows,  and  none  but  the  best;  and  slops 
them  a  little  in  the  spring  and  at  times  of 
drought,  and  does  not  overstock  his  farm. 
His  cows  do  not  come  in  early,  and  he  has 
juicy,  early  cut  hay  to  feed  tliem  from  the 
time  of  calving  until  they  are  turned  to 
the  pasture.  Pi'obably  most  any  dairyman, 
with  the  same  care  in  selecting  and  treating 
his  stock  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
his  cheese,  could  also  show  a  yield  of  710 
pounds  to  a  cow. 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  trotting 
horse  Blackwood,  of  Scott  county  (Ky.,) 
has  been  sold  to  a  company  of  New  York- 
ers. The  price  said  to  have  been  paid  is 
$95,500,  more,  by  long  odds,  than  was  ever 
given  before  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
horseflesh.  How  fast  Blackwood  can  trot 
is  not  known.  He  made  one  race  in  public 
as  a  three-year-old,  and  scored  2:31.  Some 
of  the  knowing  ones  think  his  trainers 
have  since  gotten  him  down  to  Dexter's 
time. 

A  pair  of  large  cattle  were  recently  sold 
in  Clark  county,  (Ky.,)  for  .$412.80.  Their 
combined  weight  was  5,160  pounds.  The 
largest  one  weighed  2,625,  and  the  other 
2,525  jjounds. 

Potatoes  feom  Seed. — The  Rushville 
(Illinois)  Citizen  says:  Wm.  King,  of  this 
vicinity,  has  been  experimenting  with  po- 
tatoes as  follows:  He  planted,  last  spring, 
several  qarieties  of  jiotato  balls  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  then  transplanted  the  shoots  as  is 
done  with  sweet  potato  jjlants,  one  in  a 
hill.  They  grew  and  thrived  finely,  mak- 
ing an  unusually  large  yield  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  potatoes.  In  one  hill  he 
counted  seventy -five  i^otatoes;  in  another 
the  jiroduct  weighed  eight  jjounds. 

The  hog  crop  of  1870  is  set  down  at  a 
little  over  20,000,000  tons,  which  is  fifteen 
per  cenc,  less  than  that  of  1869. 

Noeth  Caeolina  must  be  a  capital  place 
for  real  estate  investments.  A  short  time 
since  3,000  acres  were  sold  for  $13 


India  Rubbee  vs.  Grafting  Wax. — It 
is  said  that  several  English  gardners  have 
successfully  used  strips  of  India  rubber  in 
place  of  grafting  wax.  as  being  neater, 
more  perfect  and  not  soiling  the  fingers. 


Dried  Antelope. — The  Deseret  News 
says  that  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Smith,  of  Salt 
Lake  are  shij^ping  several  tons  of  dried  an- 
telope and  elk  meat  to  this  city.  The  ani- 
mals were  killed  near  Carbon,  last  sum- 
mer, the  place  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, where  the  coal  mines  were  recently 
reported  on  fire. 

San  Domingo. — The  N.  Y.  Tribune's  cor- 
respondent, who  accomf)anios  the  San  Do, 
mingo  Commission,  Avrites  that  Prof- 
Blake  has  found  no  coal,  but  immense  do- 
posits  of  lignite.  Also,  that  San  Domingo 
has  no  harbor  for  large  vessels. 


Apples — An  eminent  French  physician 
thinks  that  the  decrease  of  dyspepsia  and 
billions  affections  in  Paris  is  owing  to 
the  increased  consumtion  of  apples,  which 
fruit  he  mantains,  is  an  admirable  propy- 
latic  and  tonic,  as  well  as  a  very  nourish- 
ing and  easily  digested  article  of  food.  The 
Parisians  devour  one  hundred  millions  of 
ajiples  every  winter. 
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PATENTS  & 


NVENTIONS. 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Paciflc  Coast  Inventors. 

(From  Ofticiai,  Reports  to  DEWET  ,t  CO.,  U.  S.  and 
fOBEiON  Patent  Aoents,  and  PuBLisRKns   of 

THE  SCIENTIFIO  PuESB.] 

For  the  Week  Ekdino  Februaey  Uth. 

Pkinting-Pkess. — Amos  H.  Bangle,  Brook- 
lyn, Cal. 

Lamp-Bracket  for  Sewing -Machines. — 
Henry  Camiibell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HubandAxle. — CarlosE.  Donnar,  Sonora, 
Cal. 

Lubricator. — Nicliolas  SeibertSan  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

LocoMOTivE-BoiLER  FuRNACES. — Andrew 
Jackson  Stevens,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Note.— Coi)iP8  of  TJ.  S.  and  Eoreign  Patentp  fiirnished 
by  Dewky  &  Co.,  ill  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
ef^raph  or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patert 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Hay  and  other  Presses. — M.  T.  Nortli- 
rup,  Hornitos,  Cal.  The  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  provide  an  improved  press  for 
packing  hay  for  transportation,  and  for 
wool  or  cotton.  The  press  consists  of  a 
strong  frame  or  box  which  lies  on  the 
ground,  so  as  not  to  rise  to  an  inconven- 
ient bight.  A  follower  is  ai-rangedto  move 
forward  and  back  within  the  box.  After 
the  cords  are  laid,  the  box  is  filled  with  hay, 
the  door  at  the  top  closed  and  drawn  down 
tightly  by  a  jDecnliar  elbow  lever,  and  the 
follower  is  moved  by  a  long  lever  operating 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  one  end  being  pinned 
to  the  follower,  while  the  fulcrum  is  on  a 
block  or  guide  a  short  distance  from  this 
end.  The  guide  moves  in  ways  at  right 
angles  with  the  movement  of  the  follower, 
so  that  as  the  lever  is  moved  around,  it  car- 
ries the  guide  across  the  lino  of  travel  of  tlie 
follower,  until  the  outer  end  of  the  lever,  tlie 
l)loek  and  the  follower  are  in  a  line  with 
the  plane  in  which  the  follower  travels,  and 
the  follower  is  thus  driven  in  so  as  to  press 
the  bale  completely.  The  bale  is  then  tied 
and  rolled  out  by  a  side  door,  the  lever  re- 
turned to  its  former  position,  and  the  press 
again  filled.  By  this  construction,  it  is 
claimed,  an  excellent  device  can  be  built 
much  more  cheaplj'  than  can  other  forms. 
The  power  brought  to  bear  on  the  bale  is 
very  great,  and  the  labor  of  filling  the  press 
is  comparatively  light,  and  the  whole  de- 
vice seems  very  convenient. 

Seed  Sower. — S.H.  Sheplar,S.  F.,Cal., 
and  W.  G.  Conklin,  Portland,  Oregon. 
For  sowing  small  grains,  such  as  wheat, 
this  revolving  seed-sower  seems  to  possess 
a  number  of  advantages.  It  consists  of  a 
perforated  cylinder,  made  in  two  parts,  in- 
to each  of  which  the  grain  is  fed  from  an 
intermediate  hop])er,  a  peculiar  trougli 
serving  to  divide  tlie  grain  as  it  falls  from 
the  hopper  and  convey  it  ecjually  into  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder.  In  each  part  of  the 
cylinder  is  fixed  a  spiral  tiange,  which 
serves  to  convey  the  grain  towards  tlie  ends 
and  to  distribute  it  equally,  so  that  the 
sowing  will  be  evenly  accomplished  at  every 
portion  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder.  Tlie 
device  is  very  simple,  ani  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

Kein-Holder.— W.  Barstow,  S.  F.  This 
simple  but  ingenious  device  consists  of  two 
vertical  leaves  or  plates  with  upper  edges 
so  constructed  as  to  present  a  gi-adually 
widening  mouth  into  which  the  reins  can 
bo  readily  introduced.  In  the  side  of  one 
of  the  plates  is  an  opening  to  a  chamber 
which  is  made  narrower  at  its  front  than  at 
its  rear  end.  In  this  chamber  is  placed  a 
ball  of  such  a  size  that  it  will  partly  pro- 
trude into  the  horizontal  slot  between  the 
two  leaves.  This  ball  may  be  held  in  place, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  motion  when  not  in 
use,  by  a  spring.  A  cylinder  may  bo  u.sed 
instead  of  a  ball  if  desired.  The  holder 
may  be  fastened  to  the  dashboard.  When 
it  is  desired  to  secure  the  reins,  tliey  are 
placed  together  and  introduced  between 
the  leaves.  By  drawing  them  a  little  way 
back,  thej'  move  the  ball  so  as  lie  between  it 
and  the  opposite  leaf,  but  a  forward  move- 
ment causes  the  ball  (as  the  chamber  is 
narrower  at  the  front)  to  bind  them  tight- 
ly. The  whole  afTair  is  very  simple  and 
cheap  and  recommends  itself  highly  for 
practical  use. 


PeilLjE^y    floj^s. 


POULTRY  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

The  Autioch  (Contra  Costa)  Ledf/er  very 
truly  saj's:  '"If  a  man  has  a  well-conducted 
chicken  ranch  in  these  days  he  can  make 
money.  Eggs  are  high,  and  will  be  higher 
still,  before  the  winter  is  over,  and  chick- 
ens and  ducks  always  have  a  good  marketa- 
ble value  about  holiday  time — in  fact  they 
find  sale  at  fair  prices  any  time.  A  few 
acres  of  land  vvitli  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  in- 
come, more  than  if  put  to  any  other 
use,  and  we  cannot  understand  why 
farmers  do  not  pay  more  attention  to 
this  ]>rofitable  business.  A  dozen  eggs  is 
worth  more  here  than  a  busliel  of  wlieat  in 
the  Western  States,  and  can  be  produced 
with  less  trouble  and  risk.  Care  and  at- 
tention are  requisite,  to  be  sure,  to  make 
success  certain,  but  no  more  than  in  any 
other  business.  There  are  plenty  of  places 
in  this  vicinity  which  cannot  bo  advantage- 
ouslj-  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Rab- 
bits, frogs  and  terrajiinswill  pay  well,  too. 
We  have  known  fortunes  to  be  made  in 
tliis  business  with  a  small  outlay  of  capi- 
tal. We  expect  some  day  to  see  farmers 
paying  more  attention  to  Doulry  raising." 


POINTS  OF  POULTRY. 

A  subscriber  asks  us  to  give  the  appro- 
priate terms  for  the  different  points  of 
poultry,  so  that  they  may  be  understood. 
To  more  fully  illustrate  the  answer  to  the 


POULTRY   RAISING. 

Why  Hens  must  be  kept  in  Small  Flocks. 
Whenever  we  try  to  make  any  animal 
live  contrary  to  its  habits  in  a  wild  state, 
nature,  unwilling  to  be  thwarted,  will  have 
its  revenge  in  some  way.  The  hen  origi- 
nated in  the  jungles  of  India,  and  wlien 
wild  and  before  taken  from  its  native  for- 
est, this  variety  of  bird  hful  an  abundance 
of  pure  air  to  breathe  and  plentiful  venti- 
lation through  their  leafy  roosting  places. 
One  loatler,  only,  accomp.anied  the  flock, 
who  allowed  no  rival  in  his  family. 

With  proper  care  a  large  number  of 
cliicl-ens  may  be  raised  together;  but  when 
they  begin  to  lay,  if  their  natural  habits 
are  interfered  with,  the  keeper  will  fail  to 
receive  due  returns,  as  the  penalty  lie  must 
pay  for  violating  a  law  of  nature.  The 
natural  and  proper  way  to  keep  hens  is  to 
provide  separate  apartments  for  every  fam- 
ily, and  not  allow  the  family  to  exceed,  say 
25  in  number,  including  one  male  bird. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
writes  to  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  upon  this 
matter  a.s  follows: — 

In  the  Indian  jungles  tlie  wild  parent 
stock,  Gallus  Bankiva,  like  all  allied  species 
of  fowls  that  live  iirincipally  upon  the 
ground,  associate  during  the  breeding  se.v 
son  in  small  families,  each  having  its  male 
head,  and  appropriating  an  exclusive  terri- 
tory for  a  range.  This  l)eing  the  law,  as 
,'inalterable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and 
|Persians,  man  must  respect  it.  For 
.three  thousand  years  (perhaps  six,) 
men  have  successfully  kept  domesti- 
;'at<>d  fowls.  They  have  succeeded  by 
scattering  small  flocks  in  every  village, 
thus  unconsciously  imitating" the  state 
of  things  in  the  jungles  of  India. 
Horded  together  in  a  large  multitude, 
the  ancient  instinct  thwarted,  they 
will  not  utterly  refuse  to  lay,  (that 
too  would  be  unatural,  for  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  eggii  is  also  deeply 
implanted) ,  but  the  yield  will  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  if  they  were  in 
flocks  of  tens  or  twenties. 

Scores  of  illustrations  in  poultry- 
keeping  might  be  given,  where  Na- 
ture resists  infractions  of  her  laws. 
It  will  not  do  to  neglect  any  point, 
because  it  seems  a  small  matter.  No 
oi'dinance  of  Nature  is  small. 


query,  we  give  herewith,  from  Moore's 
Rural  Hew  Yorker, ^an  engravigg  of  a  cock 
with  the  points  marked.  A,  neck-hackle; 
B,  saddle-hackle;  C,  tail;  D,  breast;  E, 
upper  wing  coverts;  F,  lower  wing  coverts; 
G,  jJi-imary  quills;  H,  thighs;  I,  legs;  K, 
comb;  L,  wattles;  M,  eax  lobe. 

DETERIORATIONOF  POULTRY. 

'^^'A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin, 
gives  the  following  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  deterioration  of  poultry: 
The  majority  of  farmers  have  always  con- 
sidered poultiT-  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
and  tliey  have  allowed  them  to  run  wild 
and  take  care  of  themselves  and  degenerate 
from  year  to  year.  They  generally  let  them 
roost  in  their  pig  pen,  or  on  their  wagons, 
or  wherever  they  can  find  a  place.  They 
seldom  if  ever  feed  them,  and  allow  them 
to  make  their  nests  wherever  they  can,  all 
over  the  premises.  When  they  hatch  and 
make  tlieir  appearance  with  their  chickens 
the  farmers  wives  and  children  feed  them 
occasionally.  But  they  very  rarely  coop 
them  and  keep  them  out  of  the  wet  grass 
or  feed  them  regularly,  in  consequence  of 
which,  fully  seventy  jser  cent,  die;  of  those 
that  arc  raised,  the  largest  and  best  are  se- 
lected and  sold,  as  they  arc  thought  to  be 
worth  too  much  to  keep,  and  the  culls 
which  are  not  good  enough  to  sell,  are 
kept  and  bred  from  the  following  season. 
This  results  in  reducing  the  size  of  i)oultry 
and  eggs  to  an  alarming  degree,  so  that  the 
farmers'  chickens  and  ducks  average  from 
two  to  four  pounds,  turkeys  and  geese  from 
six  to  eight  pounds,  and  eggs  10  to  the 
pound. 

A  certain  economical  doctor  is  so  penuri- 
ous that  when  he  goes  to  make  a  call  in 
the  country  lie  take  a  lien  in  his  gig  to  eat 
up  the  oats  his  horse  scatters  when  eating. 
The  hen  knows  her  business  so  well  that 
she  gets  right  out  and  goes  to  work  with- 
out being  told. 


Laroe  Geese.— ^The  weight  of  the  prize 
Toulv^usc  geese  at  the  last  Birmingham 
show  was  57  pounds  14  ounces  for  the  old 
pair,  and  48  jiounds  14  ounces  for  the 
young  pair.  The  prize  gander  of  1868 
weighed  39  pounds. 

A  few  years  since  the  rearing  of  a  pair  of 
geese  that  would  weigh  half  a  hundred 
weight  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
poasibility.  This  limit  has  now  been  sur- 
passed and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  "  ne 
plus  ultra"  has  been  reached.  I  believe  a 
cross  of  the  Toulouse  and  Bremen  would 
make  the  best  of  all  geese  for  market,  and 
that  the  goslings  would  average  twenty 
pounds  each  at  Christmas.  This  would  be 
an  improvement  worth  making,  as  our  com- 
mon market  geese  now  hardly  average  eight 
pounds.  The  change  would  soon  take 
place,  not  only  with  geese,  but  \\-ith  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  if  the  farmers  would  con- 
sider the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
take  a  little  pains  in  procuring  the  best 
varieties  for  breeding  stock.  I  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  poultry  breeding 
will  be  considered  of  the  importance  that 
it  justly  merits. — Cor.  Poultry  Bulletin. 

Poultry  Tonic. — Many  breeders  recom- 
mend bread  soaked  in  ale,  as  a  healthful 
tonic  for  fowls.  A  writer  in  the  Joui-nal 
d' A(/riculture  Pratitpie,  recommends  for 
debilitated  birds,  especially  for  young  tur- 
keys when  "shooting  the  red,"  the  follow- 
ing preparation:  "Take  Cassia  bark  in 
fine  )>owder,  three  parts;  ginger  ten  parts; 
gentian  one  part;  anise  seed,  one  part;  car- 
bonate of  iron,  five  parts.  Mix  thorouglily 
by  sifting.  A  teasjjoonful  of  the  i)owder 
should  be  mingled  with  the  dougli,  for 
twenty  turkeys,  each  morning  and  evening. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  impo'tance  to  begin 
the  treatment  a  fortnight  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  red,  and  to  continue  it  two  or 
three  weeks  after." 


Moulting  fowls  should  have  a  few  nails 
jdaced  in  the  water  furnished  for  their  use. 
The  rust  occasioned  by  tlie  nails  renders 
them  less  liable  to  disease. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ARIZONA. 

Arizona  produces  something  besides  gold 
and  Apaches.  Cotton  of  a  texture  similar 
to  the  best  product  of  the  Atlantic  States 
is  produced  there.  The  seed  from  this 
Cotton  has  been  planted  in  South  Carolina, 
where  Sea  Island  Cotton  of  good  quality 
has  been  raised  from  it.  Grajiesbear  there 
the  second  year  after  setting  out  tlie  slips. 
Tobacco,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sugar-cane 
and  sweet  potatoes,  the  finest  ever  seen,  are 
raised  there.  Corn  does  not  do  well  gen- 
erally, for  want  of  rain.  Irish  potatoes 
are  grown,  but  not  witli  mucli  success;  the 
summers  are  too  hot  and  dry.  AVheat  and 
barley  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  and 
more  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  care  emjjloyed  in  the 
culture.  A  field  of  90  acres  wa-s  reported, 
last  season,  to  liave  yielded  a  fraction  over 
41  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  person 
reports  60  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre, 
and  a  profit  of  §1,600  last  season,  from  a 
small  farm  of  only  20  acres.  Farming  op- 
erations there,  are  said  to  be  conducted 
very  loo.sely.  There  are  many  extensive 
.and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  soil  needs  only 
to  be  scratched  to  yield  bountifully.  The 
cost  of  harvesting  grain  there  is  sot  down 
at  about  $5  per  acre.  Fruit  trees  have 
been  taken  to  Arizona,  for  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  the  past  season,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit  is  expected  tliore  soon — a 
greatdesideratum.  A  good  market  already 
exists  there  for  the  limited  produce  here- 
tofore produced;  and  the  market  will  in- 
crease as  the  county  fills  up  with  miners, 
as  must  soon  be  the  case. 

The  Salinas  or  Salt  River  is  described  as 
running  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  20  miles  long  by  5  in  width,  and  car- 
rying an  average  of  fully  50,000  inches  of 
water;  all  of  which  may  be  utilized  for  ir- 
rigation purjioses.  The  valley  is  so  level 
tliat  fully  14  out  of  every  15  acres  can  be 
irrigated.  The  only  incumbrance  in  the 
way  of  cultivation  is  the  mesquit,  which 
can  be  easily  removed.  Two  irrigation 
ditches,  one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the 
north  side  of  this  river  are  now  being  con- 
structed, the  former  to  carry  10,000  inches 
and  to  run  12  miles;  the  other  to  carry  20,- 
000  inches.  There  are  numerous  other  lo- 
calities in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory which  are  almost  or  quite  as  favor- 
ably situated  for  irrigation.  The  future 
of  Arizona,  both  as  a  mining  and  agricul- 
tural region,  is  certainly  most  encourag- 
ing. 

The  Turpentine  Business  once  so  profi- 
table in  North  Carolina  is  now  nearly 
worthless.  The  high  price  of  turpentine, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  induced  many  peo- 
ple, in'that  section  of  the  country  to  go  into 
the  business  ;  but  as  the  result  of  five  years 
of  hard  labor,  the  people  there  find  them- 
selves worse  off  than  when  they  commenc- 
ed. They  have  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment, and  are  now  said  to  bo  re- 
duced almost  to  starvation.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  turpentine  business  of  this 
State  ?  We  have  heard  but  little  of  it  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Novel  way  of  PRESER-\aNo  Grapes. — 
The  Chinese  have  a  novel  way  of  preserv- 
ing grapes,  and  one  which  is  said  to  be 
verj'  successful.  They  keep  them  in  pump- 
kins. The  pumpkin  is  carefully  chosen; 
must  be  ripe,  and  without  blemish.  An 
ajjertui-e  large  enough  to  a<lmitof  the  hand 
is  m.ade;  the  inside  is  well  cleaned,  and  the 
ripe  grapes  are  protected  by  a  tight  cover. 
The  gi-apes  retain  excellently  their  size  and 
flavor.     Perhaps  so. 

A  Good  Suggestion. — The  Prairie  Far 
mer,  in  an  article  on  prizes  at  Fairs,  sug- 
gests that  premiums  be  offered  for  jilans 
for  saving  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and 
for  making  the  farmers'  home  jileasant  and 
comfortable.  It  further  says  it  should  be 
the  aim,  in  making  uj)  the  premium  list,  to 
offer  prizes  ' '  for  things  that  Avill  encour- 
age research  and  investigation,  bring  forth 
new  facts,  and  reward  patient  industi-y. 
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POPULAR    LECTURES, 


Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

[Prof.  Ezra  S.  Cakb  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reported 
expressly  for  the  Pbess.] 

Carbonic  Acid— Its  Occurrence. 

Lect.  II.  Feb.  25. — In  my  last  lecture, 
said  the  Professor,  I  spoke  about  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world, — oxygen.  I 
propose  this  evening  to  speak  of  another 
common  thing,  carbonic  acid,  which,  al- 
though not  so  abundant  as  oxygen,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  and  has  some  remarkable  re- 
lations to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Carbonic  acid  is  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  in  minute  quantities,  constitu- 
ting about  .04  per  cent,  of  it.  Carbonic 
acid  is  one  of  the  products  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  often  produced  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  when  these  are  not  in 
action,  from  some  subterranean  source.  It 
is  produced  in  connection  with  many  min- 
eral springs,  by  combustion,  respiration, 
and  decay.  We  find  it  in  nature  chemically 
combined  with  other  bodies  and  forming 
solid  materials.  Marble,  limestone,  chalk 
are  all  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

I  called  attention  in  the  last  lecture  to 
the  enormous  consumption  of  oxygen 
which  is  going  on.  Now  this  consists 
mainly  in  its  union  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid.  Carbon,  as  you  know,  is  a 
very  common  substance  which  occurs  in  a 
pure  state  as  diamond,  less  pure  as  graph- 
ite, still  less  pure  as  anthracite  and  yet  im- 
purer  as  bituminous  coal. 

There  are  many  simple  processes  by 
which  we  can  generate  carbonic  acid.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  this.  I  put  in  this  jar 
some  marble,  a  compound,  as  I  just  said, 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  If  now  I  add 
an  acid,  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  which 
has  a  stronger  affinity  for  lime  than  has 
the  carbonic  acid,  it  will  drive  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  unite  with  the  lime.  I  add, 
in  this  case,  hydrochloric  acid.  This  boil- 
ing or  effervescence  which  you  see,  is 
caused  by  the  carbonic  acid  rising  up 
through  the  liquid. 

I  suppose  now  that  the  jar  is  full  of 
carbonic  acid,  although  I  cannot  see  it,  for 
it  is  colorless  and  transparent.  It  is  like- 
wise poisonous.  To  see  if  it  exists  here. 
I  insert  a  lighted  taper  which  is  extin- 
guished, for  carbonic  acid  does  not  support 
combustion.  As  carbonic  acid  is  about 
once  and  a  half  again  as  heavy  as  air,  if  it 
exists  here  I  can  pour  it  into  another  vessel 
and  then  test  this  vessel  with  a  lighted 
taper,  or  I  can  hold  the  taper  under  this 
vessel  and  pour  the  carbonic  acid  upon  it. 
The  flame,  you  see,  is  extinguished.  An- 
other and  decisive  test  is  to  add  lime  water. 
The  carbonic  acid  unites  with  the  lime 
forming  a  white  deposit  of  limestone. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  Bread-Malting. 

I  can  get  cai-bonic  acid  by  bringing  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  togetlier, 
or  carbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar, 
or  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.  These  are 
substances  sometimes  used  in  bread-mak- 
ing to  make  the  dough  rise,  for  this  action 
is  caused  in  such  case  merely  by  the  gener- 
ation of  carbonic  acidgas  in  thepasty  mass, 
and  this  gas  expands  the  dough.  The  use 
of  tartaric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar,  howev- 
er, is  bad  becaiise  it  leaves  injurious  salts 
in  the  bread.  We  should  do  better  to  use 
carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
could  we  be  sure  always  of  having  these 
brought  together  in  just  the  right  amounts, 
for  then  we  should  have  formed  common 
salt  and  carbonic  acid.  But  there  is  too 
much  danger  of  having  an  excess  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  substances  for  common 
use.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
lime  are  better,  for  tlioso  form  phosphate 
which  exist  in  the  blood  and  bones,  and  are 
desirable  articles  in  food,  all  the  more  so 
since  the  common  fine  white  flour  is  defi- 
cient in  this  necessary  substance,  being  re- 
jected with  the  bran. 

When  we  use  yeast  for  bread-making  the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  Yeast  is  a  fer- 
ment and  this  acts  on  the  sugar  (and  on  the 
stai-ch  whicli  it  converts  into  sugar)  in  tlie 
flour,  causing  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  alcoholic  compounds.  This  oc- 
casions a  I0.SS,  for  the  alcohol  is  driven  off 
in  baking  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
flour  is  thus  consumed. 

Carbonic  Acid  in   Nature — in  Drinl<s. 
Carbonic  acid  is  generated  by  breathing, 
by   combustion,   by   decay.      In   wells   or 
shafts  where  organic   substances   decay,  it 


for  people  to  enter.  In  the  island  of  Java 
which  is  of  volcanic  nature,  although  there 
are  now  no  volcanoes  in  action,  there  are 
basins  which  are  filled  with  the  gas  which 
comes  from  the  ground.  As  the  Upas  tree 
often  grows  in  these  basins,  it  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  emanating  deadly  gases, 
which  it  does  not  do,  although  its  sap  is 
poisonous.  In  volcanic  districts  there  are 
often  caves  where  the  gas,  being  heavy, 
flows  along  the  ground,  so  that  a  small  an- 
imal dies  on  ectering  the  cave,  while  a  man, 
whose  head  is  above  the  stratum  of  gas, 
can  enter  with  impunity. 

Carbonic  acid  causes  soda  water  to  effer- 
vesce. But  the  gas,  although  poisonous  to 
the  lungs,  is  not  poisonous  to  the  stomach. 
It  exists  in  beer,  champagne  and  all  effer- 
vescing drinks.  The  danger  from  soda 
water,  however,  comes  from  the  fact  that 
an  excess  of  cai-bonic  acid  causes  water  to 
be  a  solvent  of  carbonates  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  hence  if  lead  or  copper  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  water, 
poisonous  carbonates  are  formed  and  then 
dissolved  in  water.  One  of  the  best  anti- 
dotes is  simple  syrup,  sugar  in  sohition, 
and  this  we  are  accustomed  to  use  in  our 
soda  water,  which  fact  undoubtedly  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  more  persons  are  not 
injured  by  this  drink. 

We  have  examples  of  this  solvent  action 
in  nature.  The  rain  gets  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere,  falls  to  the 
ground,  meets  and  dissolves  some  of  the 
limestone,  runs  to  the  sea  where  the  lime- 
stone is  taken  up  by  marine  animals  and 
thus  coral  reefs  are  formed.  Some  remains 
in  the  water  of  springs.  This  solvent  ac- 
tion explains  the  existence  of  caves  in  lime- 
stone rock.  If  we  heat  saturated  lime 
water,  we  drive  off  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  get  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Or  if  we  let  the  saturated  solution 
flow  through  a  large  body  of  fresh  water, 
it  gets  diluted  and  limestone  is  fjrecipitat- 
ed.  So  often  marble  is  formed.  Carbon- 
ated streams  flow  into  large  bodies  of  water, 
the  animals  there  get  the  lime  which  forms 
their  shells. 

Carbonic  Acid  Provides  Food  for  Plants. 

We  can  try  another  experiment.  We 
pass  carbonic  acid  into  this  solution  of  sili- 
cate of  potash.  We  get  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  a  jelly-like  mass  of  silica.  This  il- 
lustrates a  natural  operation.  Carbonic 
acid  will  drive  off'  silica  from  its  combina- 
tion with  potash  or  soda.  Now  potash  and 
soda  occur  in  the  soil  and  are  necessary  for 
certain  plants.  The  carbonic  acid  takes  it 
from  the  older  rocks  (which  consist 
largely  of  the  potash  and  soda  silicates  com- 
bined with  other  silicates,)  being  brought 
to  them  by  the  rain  water.  It  takes  out 
the  silicates  for  the  use  of  plants  and  leaves 
the  clay,  and  thus  are  fcrmed  .deposits  of 
porcelain  clay.  When  much  soda  is  there, 
we  can  see  how  the  alkaline  deposits  (of 
carbonate  of  soda)  are  thus  formed  on  our 
interior  plains. 

Again,  this  jelly-like  silica  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  thus  it  is  carried  to 
plants  which  need  it  to  give  firmness  and 
hardness  to  their  stalks.  Almost  every 
form  of  natural  water  holds  a  little  silica. 

One  more  point  may  be  spoken  of  here. 
If  we  have  two  gases  in  contact,  one 
heavy  and  one  light,  they  will  flow  together 
and  mix  up  intimately.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  lighter  gas  will  rush  into 
the  heavier  much  more  rapidly  than  will 
the  heavier  into  the  lighter,  the  velocity 
being  inversely  proportioned  to  the  den- 
sity. [The  lecturer  showed  this  by  a  very 
beautiful  experiment  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
gen and  air.  ]  This  fact  and  the  agitating 
action  of  the  wind  explains  why  tlie  heavy 
carbonic  acid  gas  does  not  settle  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  render  life  impos- 
.sible,  but  is  as  abundant  in  the  upper  as  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  air. 


Nevada  Coal. — The  Humboldt  Register 
Imis  seen  some  specimens  of  good  coal 
taken  from  a  vein  lately  discovered  near 
Argenta  station,  Lander  county. 


QiiicKSiLVEB. — Another  quicksilver  mine 
has  been  opened  which  promises  very  fa- 
vorably. It  is  owned  by  the  Whitton 
brothers,  and  located  near  Sebastopol,  in 
Napa  county.  A  shaft  was  sunk  115  feet, 
a  tunnel  then  run  .5.50,  a  sink  again  made 
about  W  feet,  when  water  was  struck,  with 
a  bed  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of  cinnabar. 
The  owners  have  a  furnace  in  full  blast, 
and  have  obtained  about  .^2,000  worth  of 
quicksilver. — Grass  Valley  Union. 


TriE  Leyden  coal  mine,  near  Golden 
City,  Colorado,  is  on  fire.  It  was  oj)ened 
and    tlicn    allowed    to   remain    unworked 


is  formed  and  makes  the  place  dangerous    sometime,  when  it  commenced  to  burn. 


SORE  EYES. 

[Written  for  the  Pkess.] 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  eye  are  apt  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  very  small  thing,  having  a  single 
individuality,  and  therefore  subject  to  a 
single  form  of  disease.  In  other  words,  a 
sore  eye  is  simply  looked  upon  as  subject 
to  no  moi-e  variations  than  is  a  rotten  po- 
tato. Such  jiersons  suppose  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  a 
sore  eye  is  to  apply  some  kind  of  eye-water, 
and  if  that  does  not  cure,  nothing  more 
can  be  done. 

We  meet  peojile  almost  daily  who  have 
had  sore  eyes,  varying  in  time  from  a  few 
days  to  weeks  or  months  or,  perhaps, 
years,  till  their  sight  is  either  entirely  de- 
stroyed or  greatly  impaired,  without  mak- 
ing any  effort  to  save  it,  except  simply  to 
make  some  kind  of  local  application  that 
somebody  has  told  them  was  "good  for 
sore  eyes." 

Different  Kinds  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

A  little  review  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  both  instructive  and  jDro- 
fitable. 

ConjuM-tivitin,  commonly  called  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  is  the  simplest  form  of 
all  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  met  with  than  any  other; 
yet,  simple  as  it  is,  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  distinct  varieties,  r?'z. : — Catarrhal, 
conginital,  diphtheritic,  Egyptian,  erup- 
tive, exauthematous,  gonorrhoeal,  granu- 
lar, purulent,  i)ustular,  scrofulous,  simple 
traumatic,  etc.  Some  of  these  differ  as 
widely  in  their  nature  and  successful 
treatment  as  do  measles  and  small-pox. 

Eyewater  may  give  some  of  them  tem- 
porary relief,  while  with  others  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  All  are  benefitted 
by  medicines  taken  internally,  and  some  of 
tliem  can  never  be  cured  in  any  other  way. 

The  conjunctiva  has  also  a  great  many 
other  forms  of  disease,  except  inflamma- 
tion, to  wit:  pterygium  or  a  thickening  of 
its  substance,  cysts  in,  warts  upon,  and 
symblepharon  or  a  "growing  togetlier"  of 
tile  portion  whicli  lines  the  lids  to  that 
which  covers  the  eyeball. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  of  the 
above-named  diseases  belong  to  the  cover- 
ing membrane  of  the  eye,  while  the  eye 
itself  may  be  perfectly  sound. 

The  eye  itself  is  subject  to  a  great  many 
forms  of  disease,  all  of  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  sight;  but  their  de 
tailed  description  here  would  be  too  long 
and  tedious  for  an  article  of  this  kind. 

It  is  pei'haps  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
corna,  the  iris,  the  lens,  the  schlerotic  coat, 
the  choroid,  the  retina,  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, the  vitrious  humor  and  the  optic 
nerve  are  all  liable  to  a  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  affections  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, each  having  a  tendency  to  either 
impair  or  destroy  the  sight,  and  each 
requiring  treatment  peculiar  to  itself. 

Taking  into  account  the  delicacy  of  the 
eye,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  really 
does  endure  the  amount  of  rough  usage  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  subjected. 

Of  all  the  senses,  that  of  sight  is  certain- 
ly the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  useful. 
The  most  pitiable  objects  that  we  meet  are 
persons  that  are  blind.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  take 
good  care  of  the  eyes,  and  by  all  means  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  if 
they  should  become  diseased,  jirudence 
would  dictate  that  they  should  never  be 
tampered  with,  but  the  very  highest  order 
of  scientific  skill  should  be  employed,  with- 
out delay,  to  restore  them  to  a  healthy 
state  as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  J.  Feasek,  M.  D. 
San  Francisco,  February  15,  1871. 

Anointing  with  Oil. — When  a  child,  or 
an  adult,  for  that  matter,  takes  a  heavy  cold 
which  settles  on  the  chest,  or  in  the  throat, 
or  in  the  head  in  the  region  of  the  nose, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to 
anoint  the  parts  ati'ectod  with  sweet  oil. 
The  oil  should  be  heated,  wliic-h  can  bo 
easily  done  by  pouring  a  little  into  an  iron 
spoon,  and  holding  the  latter  over  tlie 
flame  of  a  lamp  for  a  minute,  and  then 
rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  patient  with 
the  hand.  Do  this  always  at  night,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  day  when  the  case  is  a 
severe  one.  It  is  a  certain  relief,  and  will 
do  not  a  little  toward  eft'ec*-ing  a  cure.  In- 
cipient influenza  and  croup  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  warded  off  in  this  way. 


AIDS  TO  DIGESTION. 

Dr.  Marcet  writes,  reports  the  Lancet,  in 
a  pamplet  just  issued  from  the  press  "  On 
a  New  Process  for  Preparing  Meat  for 
Weak  Stomachs,  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  there 
were  a  means  of  preparing  meat,  so  as  to 
enable  its  easy  digestion  by  weak  stomachs 
a  great  boon  might  be  conferred  on  a  very 
large  class  of  sufl'erers ;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  by  submitting  cooked  meat  to 
some  process  similar  to  that  which  it  un- 
dergoes in  the  stomach,  food  thus  pre- 
pared would  require  but  very  little  effort 
of  the  stomach  to  complete  its  digestion, 
and  thus  the  body  could  be  efficiently  nour- 
ished notwithstanding  a  debilitated  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs."  Hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  pepsine  being  the  principal 
natural  agents  for  the  digestion  of  meat  in 
the  stomach,  he  has  thought  that  these 
substances  might  be  applied  to  digest 
cooked  meat  in  some  degree,  previously  to 
its  being  eaten;  smd  that  by  giving  the 
stomach  animal  food  thus  softened  and  dis- 
solved, sufferers  from  diseases  of  nutrition, 
causing  wasting  and  emaciation,  and  who 
can  take  but  little  food,  which  they  have 
much  trouble  in  digesting,  and  others 
miserably  tormented  with  dyspepsia,  whose 
irritable  stomachs  cannot  digest  animal 
food,  let  it  be  ever  so  carefully  cooked, 
might  be  enabled  to  take  a  little  meat,  and 
digest  it  well,  the  stomach  being  saved  a 
certain  amount  of  work.  The  food  obtained 
by  the  process  is  a  fluid  "  holding  in  sus- 
pension a  light  pulpy  substance,  most  of 
which,  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed  in  a  glass,  is  seen  to  fall 
to  the  bottom;  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  substance  that  its  nutricions  properties 
are  due; but  the  pulpy  mass  is  so  minutely 
divided  and  so  soft,  as  to  be  swallowed  un- 
)>erceived."  It  is  a  very  palatable  food, 
and  is  said  to  be  acceptable  to  invalids. 


Peopagating  Contagious  Diseases.-— 
Professor  E.  Lankester  says  in  Nature 
that  scarlet  fever  is  the  most  destructive  of 
all  contagious  diseases,  and  that  it  is  often 
spread  by  the  particles  of  the  skin  which 
peel  off  from  the  body  as  the  patient  is  re- 
covering. He  mentions  a  case  where  scar- 
let fever  attacked  a  large  number  of  those 
who  received  milk  from  a  particular  (Jiary. 
It  was  discovered  that  those  who  had  re- 
covered from  the  disease  had  been  milking 
the  cows  before  the  sloughing  of  the  cuti- 
cle had  been  completed.  Mr.  Lankester 
insists  that  a  free  use  use  of  disinfectants 
will  destroy  the  poison  germs.  All  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  or  nose,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  excretory  organs,  should  be  im- 
mediately brought  in  contact  with  a  good 
disinfectant;  and  all  clothing  should  either 
be  washed  in  a  disinfectant  solution  or  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  an  oven. 

Ingrowing  Toe  Nails. — The  trouble 
and  pain  from  this  causecan  be  immediate- 
ly and  jiermanently  relieved,  without  pain, 
by  filing  down  thin  all  the  exposed  p.irt  of  the 
anil,  till  it  is  soft  and  pliable.  This  will 
immediately  relieve  the  part  pressing  into 
the  flesh,  which  need  not  be  cut  or  ex- 
tracted. The  filing  is  not  in  the  least  pain- 
ful as  the  file  will  not  take  hold  of  the  skin 
or  flesh.  In  the  course  of  several  months, 
the  nail  will  gTOw  out  thick  again,  when 
the  filing  should  be  repeated.  The  edges 
of  the  nail  will  never  grow  into  the  flesh 
so  long  as  the  top  of  the  nail  is  soft  and 
pliable;  and  there  is  nothing  so  simple, 
convenient,  safe,  and  painless  for  keejiing 
it  so  as  a  file. 


Cube  for  Styes. — Put  a  teasjioonful  of 
soda  in  a  small  bag,  pour  on  it  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  moisten  it,  then  put  it  on 
the  eye  pretty  warm.  Keoj)  it  on  all  night 
and  in  the  morning  the  stye  will  most 
likely  be  gone;  if  not,  a  second  application 
is  sure  to  remove  it.  Wo  have  lieard  also 
that  the  white  of  an  egg,  when  applied  to 
the  eyelid  with  a  leather  just  before  retir- 
ing, soon  effects  a  cure.  Styes  arise  from 
impurity  of  the  blood,  and  no  permanent 
cure  can  be  effected  by  a  mere  external 
application.  The  blood  should  be  kept  in 
a  healthy  condition  by  the  frequent  use  of 
some  mild  pui'gative — say  a  dose  of  rhu- 
barb and  magnesia. 

A  YOUNG  man  named  Regan  died  in  Al- 
bany recently  from  a  mole  or  w.art  on  his 
face  cut  by  a  razor  while  being  shaved. 
The  wart  was  on  the  left  cheek,  and,  while 
the  whole  right  side  was  paralyzed,  the  left 
leg  and  arm  became  rigid,  and  the  face 
turned  over  the  left  shoulder. 

After  all,  there  are  only  two  sorts  of  dis- 
ease, says  a  French  doctor— one  of  which 
you  die,  and  the  other  yon  don't. 

Good  Health  remarks  that  what  people 
call  "bile"  is  generally  lobsters,  clams,  or 
some  indigestible  food. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  March   4,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

A  small  but  ancient  and  roconstnicted  Fami- 
ly awaits  our  visitors  this  week  at  the  very  en- 
trance to  our  farm.  The  paucity  of  their  rai- 
ments will  be  excused,  for  they  are  a  late  im- 
portation and  have  not  yet  become  accustomed 
to  modem  ways  and  customs.  We  have  placed 
a  Kamie  plant  near  at  hand,  behind  which  they 
may  retire,  if  overcome'  in  time  by  a  sense  of 
their  exalted  position.  Close  at  hand  they  have 
the  library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Pro- 
gress, which  will  contain  many  wonders  for 
them. 

From  San  Diego  and  from  Tiiolumne  county 
contributions  come  to  our  post-office,  where  is 
given  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  reasons  Why 
Farming  does  not  jray.  Dr.  Thomas  tells  us 
still  more  of  Ancient  Agriculture  as  practiced 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Letters  of  en- 
couragement and  inquiry  find  here  a  nook. 
Oregon  is  well  represented,  and  has  a  place  be- 
side California  in  the  Agricultural  Notes.  And 
just  round  the  corner,  Arizona  is  met  with. 
Then  come  Notes  of  Recent  Patents,  which 
happen  to  be  mostly  agricultural  this  time,  and 
close  at  hand,  stands  a  specimen  rooster  in  the 
midsfof  a  crowd  of  musical  Poultry  Notes. 

Prof.  Carr  reads  us  an  excellent  lecture  on  a 
very  common  and  a  very  important  article,  and 
its  occuiTeuce  and  application  in  bread-making, 
in  drinks  and  in  providing  food  for  plants.  Our 
Health  Department  contains  contributions  of 
value  and  interest. 

We  view  our  Vineyard  this  week  with  especial 
pride  and  plea.sure.  It  shows  some  points 
which  are  new  for  the  coast  and  are  especially 
important  for  gi-apc  growers.  Mr.  McCormick 
has  placed  in  our  fields  one  of  his  excellent 
harvesting  machines,  and  its  introduction  would 
seem  favorable  to  our  Crop  Prospects. 

After  our  rambling  excursion  to  see  all  these 
things,  we  must  of  course  visit  the  ladies  who 
preside  over  the  Home  Circle.  That  111  Wind 
that  Blows  Nobody  Good  has  found  a  corner 
here.  Up  Countrj-  Letters  still  an-ive,  and  a 
Chapter  for  March  is  given,  and  the  space  de- 
voted to  Household  Reading  is  well  filled. 
•  Our  New  Zealand  Flax  continues  to  grow  and 
funiish  a  good  article.  Santa  Cruz  sends  us  a 
letter,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Farmers'  Club.  From  Humboldt  county  we 
have  also  good  news.  Then  we  have  a  little 
more  Rain  and  finish  with  the  Market  Rcjjorts. 


The  American  Submerged  Pump. — Tliia 
pvimp  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
Eastern  states,  in  Europe  and  in  South 
America,  so  that,  as  the  manufacturers 
say,  it  is  no  untried  novelty.  We  have 
been  shown  letters  from  various  parts  of 
this  coast,  also,  testifying  to  its  excellence. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  a  double-acting 
force  pump,  with  a  heavy  double-acting 
piston,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  a  double-act- 
ing iron  valve  within  the  same,  without 
the  use  of  leather  valves  or  any  jiacking 
whatever.  As  a  ship  and  factory  ijump, 
for  use  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house,  for 
pumping  coal  tar,  acids,  etc.,  it  is  highly 
recommended.  It  is  simple,  durable,  cheap 
and  powerful.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  on  the  last  page. 

Japan  Sheep. — A  cotemporary  asks: 
"What  has  become  of  the  Japan  Sheep  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  several 
years  since?  They  were  sai  i  to  be  of  good 
size,  hardy,  had  coarse  wool,  and  produced 
lambs  tw  ice  a  year,  from  two  to  four  at  a 
time." 


THE  WHEAT  MARKET. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  tlic  wheat 
market  in  this  city  should  be  declining 
while  an  important  advance  is  taking  i)laee 
u  Livcri)oo] ,  as  will  be  seen  by  rcferenco 
to  our  market  report.  The  abimdant  rains 
in  most  sections  of  the  State,  seeming  to 
guarantee  full  crops,  and  the  statement, 
in  certain  quarters  that  the  advent  of 
peace  in  Europe  will  permit  of  a  large 
sowing  of  spring  crops  has  doixbtless  led 
to  this  result. 

But  with  the  present  programme  of  both 
the  German  and  French  armies,  iu  and 
around  Paris  and  elsewhere,  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  any  i)roscnt  utiliza- 
tion of  much  of  the  labor  which  has  been 
so  long  withdrawn  from  industrial  pur- 
suits. ]Men  who  have  been  through  such 
exciting  scenes  as  have  characterized  this 
terrible  struggle,  cannot  doff  their  uni- 
forms and  go  immediately  into  the  field  of 
labor — be  it  on  the  farm  on  in  the  shop. 

Throughout  a  large  portion  of  France 
most  of  the  essentials  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry have  been  so  utterly  destroyed,  that 
two  or  three  years  will  be  required  to  place 
that  industry  where  it  was  before  the  war. 
For  the  present  season  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  anything  of  much  amount 
can  be  done.  There  are  neither  tools,  nor 
seed,^nor  animals  wherewith  to  recommence 
farming  oportions;  while  the  last  years, 
crops  have  been  entirely  exhausted,  even 
to  the  seed.  With  regard  to  animals  the 
effects  are  more  serious  than  can  well  be 
imagined.  In  the  invaded  districts  the 
sweep  has  been  almost  clean.  Even  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  breeding  animals 
have  been  consumed,  so  that  the  renewal 
of  the  stock — horses,  cattle  and  sheep — in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  must 
be  exceedingly  slow;  and  in  the  meantime 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  much  larger 
consumption  of  cere.ils  to  take  the  place  of 
meat. 

This  condition  of  things  is  fully  under- 
stood iu  England,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
advance  of  8d  on  wheat  since  it  was  known 
that  peace  was,  in  effect,  already  estab- 
lished. 


The  Eain  Fall  for  the  present  season 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  re- 
ported as  follows: — Sacramento,  5.20  inches; 
San  Francisco,  10;  Stockton,  5;  Contra  Cos- 
ta, 5. 80;  San  Jose,  .5;  Santa  Barbara,  6.50; 
Los  Angeles,  4.50;  Napa,  10  (?) ;  Cakland, 
9;  Davis  Station,  Yolo  county,  7.22;  Col- 
fax, 22.50;  Nevada,  30.80.  The  last  rain 
was  much  more  copious  along  the  coast 
and  interior  than  it  was  in  the  mountains; 
thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of  the  rain 
fall. 

While  the  fall  of  the  present  season,  thus 
far,  lias  been  a  little  more  than  three-quar- 
ters that  for  the  same  period  last  year;  its 
beneficial  efTects  ha^•e  probably  been  quite 
equal  to  the  larger  fall  of  last  season,  in 
consequence  of  more  favorable  meteorlog- 
ieal  conditions,  gcnierally.  Napa,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Santa  Cruz  and  portions  of 
Santa  Barbara  ajipear  to  have  received  fully 
their  average  supply,  and  Lave  favorable 
prospects  for  good  crops.  Accounts  from 
the  extreme  northern  and  the  northern 
coast  range  counties  are  also  quite  favora- 
ble. The  chief  apprehensions  are  felt  for 
the  central  jiortions  of  the  State;  but  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  even  there, 
fair  crops  will  be  the  rule.  At  all  events 
high  prices,  better  cultivation  and  a  more 
diversified  system  of  farming  will  secure 
to  the  farmers  generally,  fair  returns  for 
their  labor  in  tlie  field. 


Thompson  Steam  Wagon  for  Los  An- 
geles.— The  Los  Angeles  News  says  that 
one  of  the  Thompson  steam  wagons  is  to 
be  tried  on  the  route  between  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Yellow  Pine  Mining  District  with 
a  view  to  introducing  that  means  of  trans- 
portation, if  it  can  be  made  practicable. 


J\\E  ^ll{EY\^p. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  VINE. 

Having  completed  the  annual  i^runiug, 
the  next  operation  to  be  performed  in  the 
vineyard  is  the  spring  cultivation.  It  re- 
quires some  exijerience  and  judgment  to 
determine  when  and  how  to  cultivate  the 
vineyard;  for  each  locatity  and  soil  re- 
quires a  treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  And 
the  same  vineyard  recpiires  a  different 
treatment,  depending  on  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grapes  are  to  be  used. 

Cultivation  on  Dry  Soil. 
If  your  vines  are  on  a  dry  soil — one  that 
is  not  well  calculated  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture well  into  the  summer  months — then 
the  cultivation  should  begin  early,  and 
continue  as  long  as  any  weed  seed  will 
sjirout  and  grow.  The  cultivation  of  such 
should  be  deejj  and  thorough.  The  ground 
should  be  finely  and  thoroughly  pulverized, 
from  the  depth  of  eight  inches  to  a  foot  or 
sixteen  inches ;  jjlowing  Jboth  ways  and 
close  up  to  the  vine.  Care  should  be  had 
that  this  plowing  is  done  when  the  ground 
is  in  the  proper  condition,  so  that  it  will 
not  break  up  into  lumps  and  clods.  After 
plowing,  each  time,  a  cultivator  or  one 
horse  harrow  should  follow,  so  as  to  keep 
the  ground  level  and  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face. Such  cultivation  will  insure  a  good 
crop  of  grapes,  for  wine  purpo.ses,  on  tlie 
dryest  soil  in  our  State,  even  in  our  dryest 
seasons.  Of  course  we  speak  of  vineyards 
of  some  age,  say  four  years  or  over. 

Cultivation  on   Moist  Soils. 

Vineyards  on  our  low,  rich,  river  bottoms 
require  very  different  treatment.  Indeed, 
such  ctiltivation  as  we  have  jjointed  out 
above,  given  to  vineyards  along  the  banks 
of  our  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  damp, 
and  rich,  would  most  certainlj'  render  such 
vineyards  nearly,  if  not  quite  valueless. 
We  liave  known  many  vineyards  on  such 
lands  and,  cultivated  under  such  a  thorough 
system  of  cultivation  to  bring  nothing  but 
disappointment  to  their  owners,  for  years 
in  succession.  The  vines  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  each  year  put  out  an  abundance  of 
fruit  spurs  and  blossoms,  giving  promise 
and  hope  of  a  large  and  valuable  croj).  But 
when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  bird 
shot,  and  from  that  up  to  the  size  of  small 
peas,  mildew  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
leaves  and  grapes,  and  the  more  luxuriant 
the  vino,  the  more  vigorous  the  spread  and 
growth  of  the  mildew.  From  the  time  the 
mildew  makes  its  appearance,  the  growth 
of  the  grape  is  checked,  and  when  it  shouhl 
begin  swelling  the  second  time,  instead  of 
<loingso,it  remains  stationary  or  nearly  so. 
Some  of  the  bunches  on  the  same  vine  will 
do  much  better  than  others,  and  some  of 
the  berries  on  the  same  bunch  will  grow  to 
twace  the  size  of  others.  Some  make  an 
effort  to  color,  while  others  remain  a  dingy- 
green. 

Year  after  year  we  have  seen  the  same 
thing  occur,  the  owners  each  year  making 
renewed  effort  to  give  his  vines  better 
treatment,  earliei-  pruning  and  more 
thoroiu/li  culliration,  and  each  year  meeting 
w'ith  the  same  unsatisfactory  results;  until 
at  last,  discouraged  and  disgusted,  he  digs 
up  his  vines  and  gives  them  to  the  liames. 
We  have  known  quite  a  number  of  good 
vineyards  thus  destroyed. 

Personal  Experience. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  came  into 
possesion  of  a  vineyard  on  the  Sacramento 
river  bottom,  on  rich  alluvial  .soil.  Ite- 
luembering  what  we  ha*l  seen,  we  regarded 
this  vineyard  of  but  little  im])ortance.  In- 
deed the  first  thing  we  did  with  it  was  to 
give  about  one-half  of  the  vines  to  a  neigh- 
bor, provided  he  would  dig  them  up  and 
take  them  off  the  ground.  He  did  so,  but 
before  he  had  transplanted  them,  he  also 
became  discouraged  in  grape  culture  on 
such  soil,  and  allowed  the  vines  to  die 
without  resetting  them. 

Having  a  great  amount  of  other  farm 
work  to  do,  the  vineyard  was  not  even 
pruned  imtil  the  vines  were  green  with 
young  leaves,  and  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  weeds  from  three  to  four 
in(!hes  high.  At  this  stage  the  vines  were 
thoroughly  pruned,  leaving  only  from 
four  to  six  fruit  buds  to  each  vine.  Tiie 
vineyard  was  then  about  seven  years  old.  [ 


The  fruit  buds  left  on  the  vines,  being  near 
the  base  of  the  canes,  had  at  the  time  of 
pruning  swollen  but  little;  those  further 
towards  the  ends  having  robbed  these  of 
the  necessary  saj).  The  vines  bled  pro- 
fusely for  several  days,  but  finally  the 
bleeding  ceased,  and  the  buds  began  rapid- 
ly to  expand  and  throw  out  leaves  and 
fruit  stems,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  As 
two  horses  and  a  large  plow  could  not  be 
worked  among  the  vines,  the  ground  was 
then  plowed,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  with  a 
small  plow  and  a  single  horse.  It  could 
only  be  plowed  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  just  enough  to  cut  the  roots  of  the 
weeds  and  turn  them  bottom  side  up,  or 
roots  up. 

After  the  rains  had  all  passed  for  the 
season,  and  the  weeds  had  got  a  good  start 
once  more,  the  vineyard  was  again  plowed, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  dragged  or 
harrowed  with  a  one-horse  harrow,  and  left 
for  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  was 
set,  all  the  suckers  and  young  canes  that 
had  no  fruit  on  were  pulled  off.  No  other 
summer  pruning  was  done,  and  no  i)inch- 
ing  off  the  ends  of  the  canes.  A  quantity 
of  sulidiur  was  jjurchased  to  keep  away  the 
mildew;  but  as  no  mildew  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  sulphur  was  laid  away  for  the 
next  year.  The  next  year  the  vineyard  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  a 
similar  result,  and  the  8uli)hur  is  still  on 
hand. 

The  average  product  of  grajies  for  each 
of  the  two  years  was  over  /our  Ions  per  acre, 
of  the  best  quality  of  table  grapes,  of  the 
California  variety.  The  bunches  were  very 
large  and  compact,  and  the  grai)es  large, 
fair  and  uniform.  None  of  the  fruit  was 
sunburnt  in  the  least.  The  vines  also  bore 
and  matured  (juitc  a  quantity  of  second 
crop  grapes. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  and  on  simi- 
lar soil  other,  vineyards  early  pruned,  and 
thoroughly,  and  deeply  phjwed  [and  culti- 
vated, jiroduced  nothing  but  a  scattering 
crop  of  half-grown  and  half-ripe  'graj)es, 
tog'-ther  with  an  abundant  eroj)  of  mildew 
on  both  grai)es  and  leaves. 

Causes  of  Mildew. 

From  the  above  experiments  and  their 
results,  we  think  may  be  traced,  at  least, 
some  of  the  causes  of  mildew  on  grapes. 
Where  the  vines  are  pruned  early,  a  super- 
abundance of  sap  is  forced  into  those  por- 
tions of  the  vines  not  cut  away.  This  pro- 
duces a  rapid  and  unnatural  growth — a 
growth  of  itself  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  fungus — and  furnishing  the  most  natural 
food  for  that  fungus,  known  as  mildew. 
When  to  early  jiruning  we  add  deep  plow- 
ing and  thorough  cultivation— of  a  rich  and 
moist  soil — we  only  increase  the  cause  of 
mildew,  by  forcing  the  vine  to  a  more  rapid 
mushroom  growth.  By  late  pruning  we 
take  from  the  vine  a  large  ijuantity  of  sap, 
with  the  canes  cut  off,  and  also  bleed  the 
vine,  and  thus  relieve  it  of  the  superabund- 
ance of  sap  which  early  pruning  retains  in 
it,  to  force  an  unnatural  growth  and  induce 
disease. 

In  other  words,  early  pruning  destroys 
the  ecjuilibrinm  between  the  wood  of  the 
vine  and  its  food;  while  late  pruning  re- 
stores that  equilibrium,  or  retains  only  the 
projjcr  amount  of  food  to  sustain  and  keep 
up  a  natural  growth  of  the  vine,  which  is 
left  after  i)runing.  Again,  by  allowing  the 
weeds  to  grow  iu  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, we  extract  from  the  si>il  the  unneces.sa- 
ry  moisture  and  nutriment  which  exists 
naturally  in  our  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands. 
Thus,  in  adegree,  we  reduce  the  lands  to  the 
condition  of  the  less  rich  and  dryer  uplands 
on  which  the  grape  in  California  is  never 
troubled  with  mildew  or  rot. 

We  believe  the  greatest  cause  of  mildew 
is  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture,  holh 
in  the  air  and  in  the  sotl.  In  countries  where 
rain  is  frequent  during  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  grape,  mildew  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  in  our  State  on  our 
richest  and  most  moist  soils.  In  such 
countries  the  grajje  growers  have  to  contend 
with  both  a  dami>  atmosphere  and  soil, 
while  we  have  but  one — and  that  only  in 
our  low  bottom  lands. 

Draining  Low  Land  Vineyards. 

Wherever  vineyards  on  low  lands  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  drained, 
either  by  open  or  covered  drains  or  ditches, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  trouble 
of  mildew  can  thus  be  got  rid  of.  The  sys- 
tem of  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow,  we 
would  only  recommend  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedi(>nt.  We  l)elieve  that  draining  will  ac- 
complish the  same  result,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages. 

The  vineyard  can  thus  be  kept  looking 
well,  while  the  growing  weeds  arc  an  eye- 
sore to  any  good  farmer.  Again,  wlien  the 
vineyard  is  once  well  drained,  tlie  trouble 
is  removed  for  years,  and  perhaps  for  a 
life  time. 
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Harvesting  Machines. 

Reaping  machines  are  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. Although  dreamed  of  and  rudely  ex- 
perimented with  in  other  countries  for  gen- 
erations past,  it  was  American  genius  and 
skill  which  turned  these  dreams  into  reali- 
ties and  produced  the  first  really  practical 
reaper  and  mower. 

The  first  reaper,  Mr.  McCormick's,  as 
made  in  1848,  was  a  qiieer  and  cumbrous- 
looking  affair,  yet  it  did  good  work,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  correct  principles 
of  construction,  the  same  principles  which, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  are  to  be  found  in  one 
form  or  another  in  every  machine  of  the 
present  day.  Thei-e  is  an  old  cut  extant 
which  shows  the  old  reaper,  and  which 
would  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  our 
readers  could  Ave  show  it  to  them.  This, 
however,  we  cannot  do;  but,  in  place  there- 
of, we  give  an  illustration  of  the  McCor- 
mick  as  made  in  1871,  the  so-called  "Ad- 
vance" reaper  and  mower. 

The  Advance   is   a   self-raker,  cutting  a 


machines  are  liglit,  simple,  strong  and 
durable,  and  the  manufacturers  warrant 
them.  The  price  of  the  Advance  is  $200. 
The  machines  ai"e  manufactured  by  C. 
H.  McCormick  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  who  may 
be  addressed  for  any  further   information. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  so 
great  an  area  of  land  been  plowed  and 
planted  as  this  season.  Plowing  and  plant- 
ing has  been  pushed  almost  continuously 
since  the  first  rains,  and  never  before,  in 
California,  has  there  been  so  little  inter- 
rujition  to  this  work  from  either  rain  or  the 
lack  of  it.  The  last  storm  has  done  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  good;  but  of  course 
it  has  not  secured  a  crop.  The  great  de- 
pendence, after  all,  is  upon  the  spring 
rains.  Without  them,  hardly  any  amount 
of  rain  in  January  and  February  will  avail 
much  in  maturing  the  g/ain.  Should  the 
Spring  rains  be  anything  like  abundant, 
the  high  prices  which  are  sure  to  continue, 
will  make  the  present  the  most  prosperous 


ably,  especially  with  the  hilly  portions  of 
the  County. 

In  Sonoma  County  the  farmers  think 
they  can  harvest  at  least  a  half  crop  with- 
out another  drop  of  rain. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  says: — "The 
rains  thus  far  have  been  all  we  could  de- 
sire, and  the  crops  are  coming  along  finely. 
We  doubt  whether  farming  prospects  ever 
looked  better  for  Sonoma  County  than  at 
this  time." 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  says: — "From 
every  portion  of  the  county  we  have  re- 
ports that  the  wheat  crop  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  We  have  conversed  with  our 
leading  butcher^,  who  travel  frequently 
through  the  farming  lands,  in  purchasing 
stock  and  selling  meat,  and  they  report 
that  the  wheat  and  barley  never  looked  or 
was  further  in  advance  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  rains  of  the  past  week  will  add 
materially  to  the  growth." 

The  Petaluma  Crescent,  said,  before  the 
last  rain,  the  fall  of  the  13th  and  14th  \\\i., 
would  place  the  safety  of  the  crops  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  crops  about  Pa- 
checo,  the  Gazette  said,  also,  before  the  last 


Irish  Buttee. — Cork  is  said  to  be  tlio 
largest  butter  market  in  the  world.  The 
butter  is  divided  into  six  qualities,  or  class- 
es, which  allows  each  quality  to  bring  its 
own  value  in  price.  The  record  for  three 
years,  1867,  8,  9;  shows  that  butter  ruled 
very  high  during  the  year  1869.  The  top 
price  realized  in  January  ranged  from  143 
to  145  shillings,  or  in  dollars,  $35,75  to 
,<f.36,25forll2  lbs.,  rather  less  than  33  cts.  a 
lb.  The  lowest  price  for  first  ranged  from 
96s.  to  125s.  In  January  1869  the  value  of 
6tlis,  the  lowest  grade,  was  97s. ;  in  Ajiril 
50s.  for  112  lbs. 


Large  Growth. — There  is  a  castor  oil 
plant  in  a  garden  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
which  was  planted  in  May,  1870,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  it  had  grown 
to  a  hight  of  23  feet,  with  an  overhanging 
foliage  of  15  feet  diameter.  The  trunk  was 
18  inches  in  cii-cumference,  at  10  inches 
above  the  ground. 

The  merchants  of  Santa  Barbara  propose 
to  establish  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


swath  five  feet  wide,  and  delivering  the 
grain  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  where  it 
can  lie  undisturbed  until  it  suits  the  farm- 
er's convenience  to  bind  it,  or  until  it  is  fit 
to  bind:  for  grain  is  seldom  in  order  to 
bind  as  fast  as  cut.  It  is  often  cut  ^reen 
to  save  it  from  some  threatened  danger,  or 
so  weedy  that  immediate  binding  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  cutter  is  a  serrated- 
edge  sickle,  which  will  cut  an  entire  season 
without  grinding.  The  rake  revolves  with 
the  reel  as  one  of  the  fans,  until  it  brings 
the  grain  past  the  sickle,  when  it  gently 
parts  company  with  the  other  reel  fans, 
and  after  sweeping  across  the  platform,  it 
as  gently  resumes  its  place  as  part  of  the 
reel.  The  revolving  and  eccentric  motion 
of  the  rake  being  regular,  continuous  and 
well  balanced,  it  is  consequently  free  from 
all  jars  or  jerks,  and  better  still,  whatever 
grain  falls  on  the  platform  is  sure  to  be 
raked  off  in  good  shape,  let  the  straw  be 
six  feet  long  or  but  six  inches. 

As  a  mower,  it  cuts  four  feet  wide  with  a 
separate  cutter  bar.  When  ready  for  mow- 
ing, it  is  identical  with  the  Prize  Mower, 
which  we  may  jierhaps  describe  hereafter. 

The  Advance  was  produced  in  1868,  but 
•was  not  offered  to  the  public  until  it  had 
been  thorouglily  tested  by  the  manufactur- 
ers. Then  it  was  jiut  on  sale,  and  has  been 
very  successful,  and  a  large  number  of  tes- 
timonials are  given  to  its  excellence.     The 


season  in  its  agricultural  results  of  any 
which  has  proceeded  it  in  the  history  of 
California. 

The  war  in  Europe,  has  closed  too  late  in 
the  season  to  admit  of  any  benefit  there- 
from to  the  agricultural  interests  of  either 
Germany  or  France.  The  season  for  i^lant- 
ing  will  be  past  ere  the  armies  can  possibly 
be  disbanded;  while  in  those  portions  of 
France,  which  have  been  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  either  side,  will  require  two  or 
three  years  or  more  to  replace  the  improve- 
ments and  stockwhich  have  been  destroyed, 
and  without  which  agricultural  operations 
cannot  be  conducted  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

Our    Exchanges 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  since  the 
last  rain,  S2)eak  hopefully  of  the  prospects; 
very  little  complaint  is  now  heard  from  any 
quarter. 

Los  Angeles  county  appears  to  be  troub- 
led somewliat  about  the  hay  crop;  but  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  abundant. 

The  Visalia  Delta,  receives  the  most  flat- 
tering reports  from  all  jmi-ts  of  Tulare  Co. ; 
while  the  area  sown  is  double  that  of  any 
pi'cvious  year — or  about  9,000  acres. 

The  Stockton  Independent  reports  favor- 
ably as  compared  with  previous  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foot- 
hills. 

The  Mariposa  Gazette  also   reports  favor- 


rain: — "Neither  grain  nor  grass  is  yet  suf- 


fering for  want  of  rain. 


The  ground 


upon  the  adobe  hills  which  has  been  uu- 
plowed,  is  wet  to  a  depth  of  seven  inches 
or  thereabouts  upon  an  average  of  several 
tryings,  and  the  valley  bottoms  are  gener- 
ally wet  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  in 
some  trials  proved  wet  through." 

The  Humboldt  Times  says: — "The  dry 
season  of  last  year  has  had  a  good  effect 
on  our  farming  community.  They,  as  a 
general  thing,  have  realized  good  jjaying 
prices  for  their  crops,  and  this,  our  incom- 
ing season,  looking  as  though  it  is  going 
being  a  dry  one,  has  put  everybody  on  the 
7?/i  vive.  An  immense  amount  of  land  is 
to  be  put  into  potatoes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
brush  and  timber  land  is  being  cleared  and 
put  under  cultivation.  Everything  con- 
sidered, we  are  in  a  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing condition." 

However  abundant  the  crop,  a  sure  and 
high  priced  market  awaits  it.  The  Euro- 
pean Avar  has  taken  from  the  fields,  there, 
immense  numbers  of  laborers  and  produc- 
ers, and  the  products  of  California  will 
help  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  good  crop,  this  year,  will 
pervade  every  department  of  business  here; 
will  elevate  tlie  State  from  its  lU'csent  finan- 
cial depression,  and  do  much  to  secure  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  renewed  tide  of  Eu- 
ropean immigration,  which  the  closing  of 
the  war  will  once  more  set  in  motion  across 
the  Atlantic. 


Stock  and  Tillage  in  Great  Britain. 
The  area  of  land  under  tillage  in  Great 
Britain  is  only  53  out  of  every  hundred 
aci-es,  viz:— Scotland  22  per  cent.  Ireland 
76,  Wales  53,  England  proper,  71.  Ireland 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  cattle,  Scot- 
land of  sheep,  Ireland  and  England  of  pigs- 
In  1869  there  were  altogether  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 5,.300,000  cattle,  29,.500,000  slieep,  and 
1,900,000  pigs — the  annual  consumption  of 
poultry  is  equal  to  20,000,000  head. 


A  Guava  Tree. — William  Patterson,  a 
nurseryman  of  Sacramento,  says  the  Rec- 
ord, has  a  guava  tree  growing  in  open  air, 
which  is  loaded  with  fruit.  It  has  been 
bearing  for  the  past  four  years. 

Passenger  trains  commenced  running 
on  the  Copi>eropoli8  railroad  on  the  22d. 
ult. 


New  Grist  Mill. — W.  B.  Clarke  is 
about  to  erect  a  grist  mill  at  Railroad  Flat, 
Calaveras  county,  at  which  point  he  owns  a 
fine  water  power. 

That  butter  should  be  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  States,  is  a  reproach 
upon  the  farmers  of  this  region,  and  seems 
about  as  sensible  as  our  sending  shoos  to 
Massachusetts  or  coal  to  Newcastle. 


Missouri  has  given  up  hopes  of  finding 
tin  ore  in  paying  quantities. 
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IT  IS  AN   ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS 
NOBODY   GOOD. 

A   STORX   BY   NELL   VAN. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess.] 

Farmer  Huntly  was  driving  slowly 
home  from  towii  one  briglit  autumnal  day, 
■when,  in  passing  the  school  house,  a  merry 
group  of  children  came  running  out — it 
being  the  hour  for  dismissal.  Pausing  a 
moment,  the  good-natured  farmer  called 
out,  "Are  there  any  little  boys  and  girls 
going  my  way  who  would  like  to  rido  home 
with  me  ?" 

Now  Farmer  Huntlj'  was  extremely  fond 
of  childi-en,  and,  ha-s-ing  none  of  his  own, 
ho  depended  upon  his  neighbors  for  much 
of  the  real  enjoyment  of  life;  for  who  can 
say  that  a  home  without  children  is  as  com- 
plete and  satisfying  as  the  one  where  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  childhood  prevails  ! 

The  farmer  had  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words  than  two  little  boys  and  a  girl  came 
running  out  from  among  the  others,  say- 
ing, "Yes,  we  would  like  to  ride  home  ever 
so  much,  Mr.  Huntly."  "Well,  jumi)  in 
then,  Netty,  and  sit  here  on  the  seat,  let 
Bob  sit  alongside  of  you,  while  little  Jim 
tumbles  in  behind  us  there  in  the  straw. 
All  aboard!"  And  the  wagon  started  ofl' 
for  the  farm  near  which  the  children  lived. 

They  were  brothers  and  sister — these 
three,  and  bright  intelligent  children  they 
were  too,  and  very  fond  of  an  opportunity, 
like  the  present,  of  monopolizing  the  con- 
versation, with  as  good  a  listener  as  Farm- 
er Huntly. 

"You  shotild  have  heard  Tom  Green 
and  little  Sam  on  the  play-ground  to- 
day," said  Bob.  "Tom  is  growing  rather 
fast,  and  ho  likes  to  show  oft".  Says  he, 
'Come,  Sam,  let's  roll  up  some  jjajjor 
smokes  for  cigars.  I've  got  some  matches 
in  my  })oeket,  and  then  we'll  play  we  are 
men,  smoking,  will  you'?  say,  Sam.'  •  'No, 
no,  'Tom,  I  don't  want  to;  my  father  never 
smokes,  and  I  don't  see  any  fun  in.it.' 
'Ah,  you  don't,  eh,'  says  Toin,  'I  guess  you 
never  tried  it ;  I  tried  to  smoke  a  real  cigar 
once,  but  it  is  rather  rough  on  a  fellow  at 
first.'  Then  Sam  said,  'Wasn't  that  the  time 
your  mother  caught  j'ou  at  it,  and  gave  you 
fits,  and  said  no  boy  of  hers  should  ever 
grow  up  a  smoker,  'cause  smoking  and 
drinking  always  go  together.'" 

•'Then  Netty  sjioke  up,  and  Tom  said, 
'Women  don't  know  everything,  because 
he'd  lieard  the  men  say  so ;  and  he  bet  men 
and  boys  know  more  what  was  good  for 
them  than  women  did;  and  he  did  not  want 
to  grow  up  to  be  one  of  them  white-livered 
chaps  you  reail  about,  that  join  temperance 
societies  and  such  like.'  'I'es,' said  Bol); 
and  then  little  Sam  told  him  as  how  his 
father  wasn't  a  white-livered  chap,  and  lie 
believed  in  temperance,  and  never  laughed 
about  women  wanting  to  vote,  as  some  men 
do.'" 

All  this  time  the  good  farmer  was  wond- 
erfully amused,  and,  watching  an  opportu- 
nity, he  said  a  good  word  to  the  children 
in  favor  of  temperance  and  the  proper  re- 
spect due  to  women.  He  warned  them  to 
avoid  such  dangerous  companions  as  Tom 
Green,  and  bade  them  try  to  resist  tempta- 
tion as  little  Sam  had  done. 

During  this  time  nothing  was  heard  from 
little  Jimmy,  who,  curled  down  in  the 
straw,  had  gone  fast  asleep.  When  the 
others  discovered  it,  with  true  motherly 
instinct,  the  sister  looked  round  for  Jim's 
overcoat  to  cover  over  him,  for  she  had 
seen  it  hanging  over  his  arm  when  thej' 
jumjied  into  the  wagon,  Ijut  now  it  was 
gone!  "Mother  told  Jim  to  wear  his  over- 
coat to-day,  'cause  he  was  not  very  well, 
but  I  can't  see  where  it's  gone  to,"  said 
Bob.  The  farmer  stopped  his  horses  and 
bringing  out  a  blanket  from  under  the  .seat 
si)rcad  it  over  the  sleeping  boy,  and  on 
tliey  went.  Beaching  home  soon  after,  the 
little  fellow  awoke,  and,  unable  to  find  the 
missing  overcoat  among  the  straw,  they 
said  good-bye,  and  thanking  the  farmer  for 
his  kindness  ran  into  the  house. 

Not  far  from  the  home  of  these  children, 
in  the  borders  of  a  thick  wood,  there  lived 
a  widow  and  her  son  in  a  small  hut.    Her 


husband,  who  had  been  a  wood-cutter,  died 
some  months  previous,  and  .Joe  was  very 
kind  to  his  mother  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  her  comfortable.  He  was  out  one 
day  gathering  wood  to  make  the  fire  for 
her  to  get  supper,  when  hearing  the  stage 
come  thundering  along  the  road,  he  ran  to 
the  road-side  to  take  a  peep  at  it.  After  it 
liad  passed  he  noticed  something  black  ly- 
ing in  the  road,  which  had  the  ajjpearance 
of  having  been  dropjjed  from  the  stage;  so 
he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  i)icked  up  what 
proved  to  be  a  nice  overcoat.  "Just  what 
I  want  for  winter,"  said  he,  "and  mother 
was  going  to  save  up  to  get  me  one.  Aint 
I  lucky  though." 

But  stopi^ing  a  minuie,  he  said,  "Per- 
haps it  belongs  to  some  little  boy  in  the 
stage,  and  ho  will  be  so  sorry  to  lose  his 
coat;  I'll  run  along  towards  the  village  and 
try  to  catch  up  to  it  and  see. "  So  without 
further  delay  he  started  at  full  speed  and 
oxertook  tlie  stage  as  it  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  Post  Office,  where  the  driver  tossed  oft" 
the  mail  bags.  .Toe  called  out  to  him  to 
know  if  some  of  his  pas.sengers  hadn't  lost 
an  overcoat  in  the  road,  as  ho  had  picked 
up  one,  which  he  held  up  to  view  as  he 
spoke.  "No,  my  son,"  said  the  driver,  "I 
haven't  any  boys  aboard  to-day;  but  you 
look  as  though  you  needed  an  overcoat  as 
much  as  anybody  I  ever  saw,  so  you  had 
better  keej)  it  for  yourself." 

With  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  could 
not  return  the  lost  garment  to  its  rightful 
owner,  and  yet  with  a  joy,  not  easily  con- 
cealed, as  he  thought  of  the  glad  surprise 
it  would  be  to  his  mother,  Joe  hastily  tried 
on  the  coat  and  found  it  fitted  him  exactly. 
So  turning  away  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him. 

At  the  door  he  met  his  mother,  who, 
wondering  where  Joe  had  gone,  came  to 
look  for  him.  "See,  mother,"  said  the  boy, 
"a  first-rate  overcoat — I  found  it  in  the 
road,  and  I  ran  after  the  stage,  which  had 
just  gone  along,  to  see  if  it  belonged  to 
anybody  there;  but  the  driver  told  me  hatl 
no  boys  with  him  to-day  to  lose  their  coats: 
but  that  I  looked  as  if  I  needed  one  bad 
enough,  and  I  had  better  have  it;  so  I  put 
it  right  on  and  see  how  nice  it  fits  !  Look 
at  these  regular  slap  up  pockets,  velvet 
collar  and  cull's  and  all.  Fine,  aint  if? 
Nobody 'd  take  me  for  poor  little  .Toe,  now, 
would  they  ?  And  you  can  get  you  a  shawl 
with  the  mone^'  you  was  saving  to  buy  me 
a  coat,  can't  you,  mother. 

"But  I  can't  helj)  half  fooling  sorry  for 
the  boy  who  lost  it,  somehow  or  other.  I 
wonder  who  it  can  be."  "Perhaps,"  said 
the  mother,  "that  boy  has  botli  father  and 
mother  to  get  him  another  one,  and  may 
not  suffer  a  moment  for  the  loss  of  it. 
There  are  i)lenty  of  boys  in  the  world  who 
would  be  right  glad  to  got  Hd  of  an  old 
coat  for  the  sake  of  having  a  new  one  to 
take  its  place." 

When  Netty  and  her  brothers  entered 
the  house  and  told  their  mother  tliat  Jim- 
my had  lost  his  overcoat,  she  listented  pa- 
tiently through  the  whole  story,  and  cliided 
the  boy  for  his  carelessness ;  but  finding  he 
had  been  well  covered  with  the  blanket 
while  he  slept,  she  hoped  he  had  not  taken 
cold.  "The  coat  was  getting  rather  tight 
for  me  anyhow,  mother,"  said  Jimmy, 
"and  my  best  one  is  none  too  good  for  mo 
to  wear  this  winter,  is  it?"  "Well,  you're 
right,  my  boy,  and  I  only  hope  the  coat 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  needy  yer- 
son;  but  I  thought  it  would  last  you  this 
winter  for  every  day." 

Two  weeks  after  this,  one  Saturday,  the 
boys  were  out  nutting  in  the  woods,  and 
came  home  jubilant,  with  full  baskets. 
"Only  see,  mother,  what  a  lot  of  nuts  Joe, 
the  wood-cutter's  boy,  gave  us.  And  don't 
you  think,  he  had  on  Jim's  old  overcoat, 
which  he  says  he  picrked  up  in  the  road  the 
very  day  we  lost  it,  I  guess.  It  tits  him 
like  a  book;  and  when  I  told  him  I  knew  it 
l)y  the  velvet  collar,  he  wanted  to  take  it 
right  off  and  give  it  back,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  him,  'cause  Jim's  got  another  and  don't 
need  it  one  bit,  does  he,  mother  ?  And  so 
he  filled  our  Ijaskets  with  the  nuts  he  had 
gathered,  and  made  us  take  them.  He  is 
a  real  nice  boy,  and  says  his  mother  bought 
her  a  new  shawl  with  the  money  she  had 
been  saving  to  get  him  a  coat.  Don't  you 
think  we  might  find  something  else  to  give 
them,  for  they  are  real  poor"?" 

The  kind-hearted  mother  listened  to  her 
son  with  great  satisfaction,  and  promised 
to  prejiare  a  basket  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions for  thoin  to  carry  to  the  widow  on 
the  following  Saturday. 

With  joy  the  boys  thought  all  the  week 
of  the  happiness  they  had  in  store  for  Joe 
and  his  motlier;  and  when  Saturday  came, 
and  they  started  out,  Jimmy  carried  a  toi> 
from  his  f)wn  stores  and  a  book  from  Netty 
to  give  to  Joo,  saying,  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber, mother,  the  day  I  lost  my  coat,  you 
said  you  hoped  it  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  xxho  needed  it,  and  so  it  did. 


How  strange  it  must  look  from  God's 
home  to  see  the  things  in  the  world  that 
one  person  loses  picked  up  and  used  by 
somebody  else." 

"Yes,  my  son,  God  so  plans  it  for  us 
that  'It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.'" 

UP   COUNTRY  LETTERS.— No.   5. 

(Written  for  the  Pbess.] 

Farmers'  Homes. 

Deau  Reader: — I  was  wondering  to-day 
as  I  rambled  among  the  emerald  hills,  so 
soft  with  the  fresh  young  grass,  which  hur- 
ries to  welcome  the  early  showers  of  this 
luxurious  State  of  ours,  w^hy  it  was  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  give  so  little  time  and 
attention  to  the  beautifying  of  their  homes 
inside  and  out  ?  Is  it  because  poverty  is  a 
hard  master  and  most  of  them  are  poor "? 
or  that  when  so  many  natural  beauties  sur- 
round them,  they  feel  not  the  need  to  bring 
them  into  door  yards,  and  living  rooms "? 
Are  they,  as  a  class,  of  a  rougher,  coarser, 
material  than  their  city  brotherhood,  who 
many  times  spend  more  than  they  possess,  in 
adorning  their  homes  and  themselves "?  I 
think  not;  for  the  family  I  am  stopping  at 
are  well  to  do  farmers,  with  blooming 
daughters,  who  enjoy  the  woods,  and  a  ram- 
ble among  the  hills  and  dales,  as  much  as 
I  do;  with  souls  pure,  and  minds  gifted, 
tho'  untrained;  loving  the  beautiful  every- 
where, craving  it  too;  and  yet  these  girls 
have  no  knack  of  even  dressing  in  taste;  no 
idea  of  th(>  little  arts  of  fresh  ribbons,  and 
fancy  aprons  which  set  off  old  dresses;  no 
idea  how  to  train  old  starch  boxes  with 
hanging  inoss  and  rough  boughs;  planting 
ferns  within  to  beautify  a  north  window  in 
the  sitting  room,  which  always  looks  so 
blank !  or  how  to  make  blank  paper  frames 
for  little  engravings,  to  cheer  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  etc.  No,  they  have  no  crea- 
tive genius,  simply  because  their  early 
lives  have  been  spent  in  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact  way.  Educated  to  believe  farmers  ha<l 
no  need  to  cultivate  the  jesthetic  nature, 
nor  their  wives  and  daughters  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  beautifying  of  themselves  or 
their  homes.  Anything  was  good  enough 
for  the  country,  and  indeed  such  is  cur- 
rently believed  by  city  folks  as  well. 

This  is  all  wrong,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
good  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers,  upon 
j/uic  depends  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land;  and  you  are  responsible  if  you  do  not 
try  to  make  your  farm  life  so  attractive, 
that  your  sons  and  daughters  will  j)refer  to 
stay  at  home  to  goipg  into  cities  and  towns. 
Don't  take  too  much  of  the  fun  out  of  your 
childrens'  lives,  nor  work  them  so  hiyd — 
they  have  no  relish  for  youthful  sports. 
Give  them  time  for  and  assistance  in  beau- 
tifying home,  both  outside  and  in — with 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  pictures,  music, 
books,  and  good  pajiors;  and  do  not  feel 
yourself  even  too  poor  to  make  home  charm- 
ing, and  the  holiest,  pleasantest  place  on 
earth!  W^ell  knowing  that  "where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Jeavell. 


An  Item  for  the  H6>rE  Circle. — Somo- 
liody  says,  and  truly,  that  there  are  few 
families  anywhere  in  which  love  is  not 
abused  as  furnishing  the  license  for  impo- 
liteness. A  husband,  father,  or  brother  will 
speak  harsh  words  to  those  he  loves  best, 
simjily  because  the  secresy  of  love  and  fam- 
ily i)ride  keep  him  from  getting  his  head 
broken.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  man  will  s])eak 
more  impolitely  at  times  to  his  wife  than 
he  woidd  to  any  other  woman  except  alow, 
vicious  one.  It  is  thus  that  the  honest 
affections  of  a  man's  nature  prove  to  be  a 
weaker  i)rotection  to  woman  in  a.  family  cir- 
cle than  the  restraints  of  society,  and  that  a 
woman  is  usually  indebted  for  the  kindest 
politeness  of  life  to  those  not  belonging  to 
her  own  household.  These  things  ought 
not  to  be  so.  The  man  who,  because  it  will 
not  be  resented,  inflicts  his  spleen  and  bad 
temper  upon  those  of  his  hearthstone,  is  a 
small  coward  and  a  very  mean  man.  Kind 
words  are  circulating  mediums  between  true 
gentlemen  and  ladies  at  home,andpolish  ex- 
hibited in  society  cannot  atone  for  the  harsh 
language  .and  disrespectful  treatment  too 
often  indulged  in  between  those  bound  to- 
gether by  God's  own  ties  of  blood  and  the 
most  sacred  bonds  of  conjugal  love. 

The  Hair. — The  microscope  shows  that 
the  color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  a  deposition 
of  i)igment  in  its  substance.  Wnen  the 
hair  glands  become  enfeebled,  this  pigment 
fails.  One  after  another  the  hairs  become 
white,  or  fall  out,  producing  baldness. 
Baldness  is  easy  to  prevent  but  hard  to  cure. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

March. 

Few  liave  sung  thy  praises,  vigorous  and 
spirit-stirring  March;  yet  I  owe  much  of 
happiness,  even  to  thee;  and  though  thou 
art  somewhat  rough  and  blustering,  I  hail 
thee  as  a  friend.  There  is  no  deception  in 
thee.  Thou  claimest  not  more  than  is 
I  thine  own,  and  never  seekest  to  delude  us 
with  false  pretenses.  There  is  a  true,  hon- 
est heart  in  thee,  that  I  love.  Thy  sister, 
May,  is  a  coquette,  the  gypsey  !  She  ad- 
vances with  a  smile;  and  the  hoai-y  Earth 
grows  warm  at  her  presence.  She  whis- 
pers winningly  by,  and  the  young  blossom 
lifts  its  delicate  head.  Even  the  old  trees 
are  moved;  and  they  send  forth  their  buds 
to  welcome  her.  But  woe  for  the  hope  ! 
and  woe  for  the  trust!  Too  often  is  that 
dangerous  smile  a  herald  of  the  impending 
storm ;  and  the  tenderling  that  trusts  too 
far,  is  left  to  perish  by  her  untimelj-  frost. 

Yet  thou,  good  March,  cold,  and  shrew- 
isli  and  wayward  as  thou  art,  hast  none  of 
this  in  thy  nature.  Thou  comest  with  a 
frown  but  it  is  a  right  honest  one.  It  seems 
to  say;  "I  shall  pinch  you,  and  freeze  you, 
it  may  be;  but  I  shall  never  cheat  you. 
Take  care  of  your  heads;  it  is  fine  sport 
for  me  to  stifle  you  with  catarrhs,  or  shat- 
ter you  with  agues!  Take  care  of  your 
throats!  There  is  croup  and  quinsey  in 
every  wind!  Take  care  of  yotir  lungs! 
Influenzas,  asthmas  and  consumjitions,  ai'C 
abroatl  in  every  breath!" 

And  though  we  shall  be  won  by  thy  fairer 
sister,  to  praise /(er  when  she  comes; — for 
no  human  heart  can  resist  her  magic  influ- 
ence;— ycitwe  should  be  just  to  thee.  Thou 
wagest  biittle  with  old  Winter;  right  brave- 
ly; and  Earth,  from  her  inmost  depths,  is 
moved  to  bless  thee.  Thou  breakest  the 
tyrant's  icy  chains;  and  the  disenthralled 
rivers,  and  the  leaping  rills,  go  abroad  to 
praise  thee.  Even  the  delicate  crocus 
opens  her  jjurple  eye,  .and  lays  her  tender 
cheek  trustingly  on  thy  eohf  bosom.  The 
jay,  when  he  hears  thy  echoing  footsteps, 
calls  to  his  mate;  telling  her  that  winter  is 
gone;  and  the  freshest  song  of  the  blue- 
bird is  for  thee.  Thy  mantle  of  rustling 
evergreens  is  lovely  to  the  eye;  the  bus- 
kins are  fringed  with  lichens  and  verdant 
mosses;  and  there  is  a  grand  grace  about 
thee,  that  pleases  more  than  the  comeli- 
ness of  tamer  beauties.  Tho  russet  alder 
bj'  tho  brook-side,  sends  out  her  humble 
flowers  to  greet  thee;  and  the  golden  tas- 
sels of  the  willow  blossoms,  ])laint  forth 
with  a  look  of  joy. 

So  must  the  true  heart  ever  salute  thee 
with  a  blessing ;  for  iill  the  messengers  of 
the  Father  ai'e  good. 

Canzonet  for  March. 

The  snows  are  Rone,  the  bronk«  are  free, 
Bonny  March,  I  welcome  tUce! 
Soon  the  robiii'ti  mellow  8on(^ 
ThronKh  the  copRe  will  float  along, 
Wakintt  all  the  gentle  flowers, 
Slumberiug  in  tlieir  guardeil  bowers. 

Hymns  of  blessing  are  abroad, 
Every  creature  iiraising  God! 
Hark!  The  fountain  liftfi  its  voice 
And  the  dancing  Htreams  r  joice! 
They  are  happyl  they  are  free! 
Singings  Joy  for  Liberty!" 

Every  season  hath  its  charm, 
This  is  sunny,  that  Is  calm: 
But  no  time  the  year  can  bring 
Is  to  me  like  early  spring! 
Wreaths  of  fine  and  budding  larch 
Are  for  thee,  my  bonny  March! 


Marriage  vs.  Celibacy. 

Marriage,  says  Jeremy  Taylor  has  in  it 
less  of  beauty,  btit  more  safety,  than  single 
life;  it  has  not  more  ease,  but  less  danger; 
is  more  merry  and  more  sad ;  it  is  fuller  of 
sorrows  and  fuller  of  joys;  it  lies  under 
more  burdens;  it  is  supported  by  all  the 
strength  of  love  and  cliarity,  and  those 
burdens  are  delightful.  Marriage  is  the 
mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  king- 
doms, and  fills  cities  and  churches,  and 
heaven  itself. 

^elibacy,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  "an 
apple,  dwells  in  perpettial  sweetness,  but 
sits  alone,  and  is  confined,  and  dies  in  sin- 
gularity; while  marriage,  like  the  useful 
bee  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweetness 
from  every  bower,  and  labors  and  unites 
into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends  otit 
colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delica- 
cies and  obeys  their  king,  and  kwips  or- 
der, and  exercises  many  virtues,  lind  pro- 
motes the  interests  of  mankind,  and  is  that 
state  of  good  to  which  God  hath  designed 
the  present  condition  of  the  world. 


PuoET  succeeding  in  adjusting  the  eye 
of  a  flea,  so  that  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope he  was  enabled  to  see  objects  through 
it.  Thus  a  soldier  appeared  like  an  army 
of  i>igmies. 
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Mixed  Dishes. 

Simple  food  is  always  the  easiest  to  di- 
but  when  people  will  mix  up  differ- 
ent meat  dishes  and  highly  seasoned,  they 
should  always  be  freely  mingled  with  such 
things  as  celery,  cauliflower,  spinach,  let- 
tuce, and  such  easily  digestible  vegetables; 
for  these,  taken  with  concentrated  food, 
give  lightness  and  porority  to  what  is  eaten, 
so  that  it  can  be  more  readily  attacked  and 
assimilated  by  the  digestive  fluids.  Each 
dish  of  meat  should  be  served  with  some 
l^leasant  acid.  Oysters  and  fish  should  be 
flavored  with  sections  of  lemons;  mutton 
may  be  garnished  with  a  little  currant 
jelly;  roast  beef  or  turkey  or  chicken  should 
come  to  the  table  with  celery  salad,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  mulifai-ious  rounds  of 
of  meats. 

A  celebrated  French  cook,  once  declared 
he  could  give  a  dinner  with  which  not  even 
the  most  fastidious  epicure  could  find  fault, 
and  yet  one  from  which  no  symi^tom  of  in- 
digestion would  arise,  though  hoiirs  were 
spent  at  the  table,  and  rest  in  sleep  sought 
immediately  after.  His  combination  of 
dishes  was  much  like  that  above  described. 
Though  a  call  for  such  a  dinner  as  we 
have  suggested  might  throw  the  ordinary 
cook  into  utter  despair,  still  there  are 
many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  which 
may  be  gleaned  therefrom  by  the  prudent 
and  thoughtful  housewife.  Apples,  a  little 
acid  and  well  baked,  are  cheaj),  easily  jjre- 
pared,  and  form  a  most  palatable  and 
healthful  accompaniment  for  meat;  so  does 
cranberry  sauce.  Cold  slaw  made  from 
well  chopped  cal)bage  is  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  celery  [and  so  is  lettuce,  in  its 
season. 

As  we  said,  at  the  outset,  simjsle  food 
and  plain  dishes  are  the  most  healthful  and 
nutritious.  A  single  variety  of  meat,  with 
not  more  than  two  ,kinds  of  vegetables  is 
always  better  than  more;  a  nice  baked  ap- 
ple (a  reci^je  for  prejjaring  which  is  else- 
where given,)  or  asliceof  nice  light,  white, 
or  graham  bread,  with  good  sweet  butter, 
forms  a  better  desert  than  i^ie  or  pudding 
— if  we  can  only  be  brought  to  think  so. 

How  OiiiS  Explode. — The  expression 
often  used  that  oil  is  explosive  conveys  a 
wrong  idea.  The  oil  does  not  explode.  An 
oil  may  even  extinguish  a  burning  match 
when  thrust  into  it,  and  yet  be  highly  dan- 
gerous as  a  burning  fluid.  It  is  the  vapor 
of  the  oils,  mixed  with  the  air,  that  is  dan- 
gerous, as  far  as  explosion  is  concerned. 
Where  a  pai'tly  filled  lamp  lias  the  portion 
above  the  oil  filled  with  a  mixture  of  vapor 
and  air,  it  may  explode.  When  a  lamp  is 
filled,  while  lighted,  the  mixture  of  air  and 
vapor  in  the  can  or  filler  exi^lodes  upon 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flame;  the  oil 
itself  does  not  really  exj^lode,  though  it  df^es 
serious  injury  when  scattered  by  the  explo- 
sion. 


Wood  for  the  Kitchen. 

Never  use  green  wood  in  the  kitchen. 
There  is  a  saving  of  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  quantity  in  using  dry  wood, 
according  as  the  wood  is  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly dried,  to  say  nothing  of  thesaving 
of  time  and  temper.  If  thoroughly  di'ied 
the  latter  is  the  correct  figure.  There  is 
no  simmering  with  dry  wood;  but  a  brisk, 
cheerful  fire,  which  never  goes  out  till  you 
have  done  with  it.  Then  again  you  can 
always  have  a  bed  of  bright,  live  coals,  for 
broiling,  or  any  other  purpose,  instead  of 
the  dead,  smoking  embers  which  result 
from  burning  green  wood. 

With  dry  wood  your  meals  may  always 
be  served  promptly;  while  cheerful  faces 
and  bright  eyes  enliven  the  kitchen.  With 
green  wood  you  can  never  dej^end  iipon 
yoiir  fire;  the  room  is  always  full  of  smoke 
and  unsavory  odors  which  find  their  way 
into  your  butter,  your  cream  and  your  milk, 
and  the  whole  house  is  more  or  less  effect- 
ed; while  everybody  is  ci-oss  and  ill-na- 
tured with  smarting,  and  blood  shotten 
eyes. 

In  the  one  case,  all  are  bright,  pure  and 
happy;  in  the  other  everyone  is  glum, 
morose  and  miserable. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  A  smoky  room 
and  a  cold  room  is  the  abomination  of 
everybody.  The  reader's  experience  and 
observation  will  fully  bear  us  out  in  what 
we  have  said. 

The  remedy  is  easy — simply  exit  or  get 
your  Avood  ahead,  and  keep  it  under  cover 
in  wet  weather.  The  farmer  who  cuts  his 
wood  from  the  forest  or  riverside,  should 
always  keep  at  least  a  year's  supply  ahead; 
haul  it  home  and  ciit  it  up  at  your  leasure; 
but  don't  pile  it  close  until  it  has  become 
thoroughly  dried  and  aired.  Wood  should 
never  be  kept  in  a  close  place,  even  if  dry, 
for  it  will  gather  dampness,  unless  well 
ventilated,  and  in  such  condition  will  bui'u 
"dead,"  and  without  the  brightness  of  flame 
so  pleasant  and  desirable.  Young  wood  is 
much  better  for  fuel  than  old,  large  forest 
timber,  even  though  the  latter  be  vigorous 
and  growing  well  when  cut. 


New  Bread. 


The  poor  invalids  who  visited  Congress 
Hall,  at  Saratoga,  last  summer,  consumed 
thirty-nine  thousand  chickens,  thirty  thou- 
sand dozen  eggs,  fifty-nine  thousand  2:)0unds 
of  beef,  forty,  thousand  jjounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton,  nine  thousand  pounds  of  veal,  fif- 
teen hundred  turkeys,  and  of  other  fowls 
five  thousand. 

After  reading  the  above,  one  can  but 
hope  that  they  now  "rest  from  their  labors!" 
And  we  question  whether  or  no  some  of 
the  health/  invalids  who  flirted,  jjainted, 
I>owdered,  and  dressed  to  amuse  and  aston- 
sh  their  invalid  friends,  will  not,  the  com- 
ing season,  be  fit  subjects  for  a  share  of 
the  invalid  diet?  In  plain  words,  does 
not  the  eating  of  such  food,  make  and  keeji 
our  people  invalids.— J^/ie/Z. 


New  bread  is  not  unwholesome  if  proj)- 
erly  made.  It  was  j^reseribed  in  former 
times,  when  bread  was  honestly  made.  In 
England  there  is  so  much  inferior  flour 
that  great  adulteration  is  induced  to  give 
whiteness  to  the  loaf.  In  Paris  and  Vienna 
bread  is  always  eaten  fresh  and  no  evil  re- 
sults, French  bread  is  mostly  crust.  The 
secret  of  its  excellence  is  in  using  the  least 
amount  of  yeast  and  the  greatest  maniiaula- 
tion.  Machinery  is  largely  employed  to 
insure  thorough  mixing,  so  that  "a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  wlaole  lumio."  The 
best  mortar  is  made  by  sparing  the  lime, 
fining  it  to  dust,  and  mixing  it  so  effectu- 
ally that  every  j)article  of  sand  gets  a 
touch  of  lime,  there  being  no  excess  in 
])laces  and  deficiency  in  others.  So  it  is 
with  breadmaking.  The  more  you  knead 
the  dough  the  more  you  ripen  the  mass 
and  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  yeast  re- 
quired. It  is  affirmed  by  the  journal  of 
Good  Health  that  when  bread  is  thus  rijjen- 
ed  in  the  dough  it  may  be  eaten  fresh  with- 
out any  fears  of  indigestion.  That  journal 
is  not  partial  to  stale  bread.  The  stomach 
does  not  crave  it,  and  nature  jironounces 
against  it.  Every  cook  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  shortcake  well  kneaded  and 
that  which  is  made  hastily.  The  one  is 
crisp,  tender  and  digestible;  the  other  is 
tough  and  dyspeptic.  In  California  there 
is  no  excuse  for  adulterating  flour  and  us- 
ing alum  to  whiten  inferior  grades. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

To  Bake  Applks,  take  out  the  cores  and 
fill  or  partially  fill  the  cavities  with  crushed 
sugar;  j)lace  the  api^les,  so  pi'epared  in  a 
deep  dish  or  tin,  and  pour  hot  (not  cold) 
water  in  the  tin ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven ,  and 
you  will  have  baked  apples  that  are  deli- 
cious. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — If  isotatoes  served 
to  the  table  mashed,  are  first  baked  instead 
of  boiled,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  they  will 
be  found  far  more  white  and  mealy,  and  of 
a  delicate  delicious  flavor.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  dish  is  well  worth  the  extra 
labor. 

Apple  Flitters. — Beat  three  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  sejiarately,  add  the  yolks 
to  the  milk,  and  stir  in  the  whites  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  a  batter.  Have 
ready  some  tender  apjjles,  peel  them,  cut 
them'in  slices  around  the  apple,  take  the 
core  carefully  out  of  the  centre  of  each  slice 
and  to  every  spoonful  of  batter  lay  in  a 
slice  of  the  api:)le,  which  must  be  cut  very 
thin.  Fry  them,  in  hot  lard,  to  a  light 
brown  on  both  sides. 

Custard  Cake. — Two  cups  white  or  light 
brown  sugar,  three  of  sifted  flour,  half  a 
cup  of  butter,  three  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  milk, 
in  which  is  dissolved  one  small  teaspoonf  ul 
of  saleratus,  and  two  teasjDoonsful  of  cream 
tartar  mixed  with  flour.  Bake  in  four  jelly 
tins. 

Custard  for  the  Cake. — Boil  half  a  pint  of 
milk  with  four  tablespoonsf ul  of  corn  starch 
with  some  cold  milk,  enough  to  wet  it 
smooth,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten ;l)oil  all 
five  minutes.  Have  one  pound  of  shagbarks 
blanched  with  boiling  water,  and  stir  them 
in  after  the  custard  is  strained  and  cool. 
Almonds  can  be  substituted  for  the  walnuts. 
When  the  cakes  are  cold,  add  the  custard 
between  them.  One  can  make  two  cakes 
of  two  layers,  or  one  with  four.  If  tAvo  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  left  out  of  the 
cake,  and  frosting  made  of  them,  itsapijear- 
ance  is  much  improved. 

Rice  Dumplings. — Put  your  rice  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  pour  on  each  cup  of  rice  one 
gill  of  milk;  staod  it  near  the  fire  where  it 
will  keep  hot,  but  not  boil.  As  soon  as  it 
has  absorbed  all  the  milk,  pare  your  apples, 
take  out  the  cores,  and  put  your  rice  around 
them  instead  of  paste.  Boil  them  until  the 
apple  is  soft.  They  should  be  tied  in  dump- 
ling cloths. 

A  GrooD  Imitation  op  Cocoanut  Pie. — 
Grate  raw,  sweet  potatoes  into  custard, 
making  about  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and 
bake  quick  in  a  hot  oven. 

Wine  Sauce. — One  and  a  half  cu23S  su- 
gar, half  cup  of  butter  beaten  well  together, 
then  add  a  glass  of  wine,  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  flour,  wet  with  cold  water,  to  prevent 
lumping;  then  add  a  tea-cup  of  boiling 
water  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes 
on  the  stove,  then  pour  it  in  the  but- 
ter and  sugar  and  beat  it  up;  grate  some 
nutmeg  in  it  and  serve  hot. 


Life  Thoughts. 

The  best  consolers  of  human  hearts  bear 
broken  hearts  in  their  own  bosoms. 

It  is  better  to  endow  one  man,  who  will 
work  as  the  Father  works,  than  a  hundred 
charities. 

Thu  essence  of  a  kiss,  as  of  a  contract,  is 
consent;  without  that  it  is  not  a  kiss — it  is 
an  insult. 

Principles  believed  will  add  fiber  to  the 
soul;  but  sentimental  cant  clogs  the  soul 
with  dead  matter. 

The  Sabbath  does  not  stand  on  argument 
alone,  but  on  the  everlasting  want  of  the 
human  soul,  of  a  seventh  day's  rest. 

If  the  proud  man  could  only  see  the  va- 
cancy his  death  would  make,  he  would  not 
be  so  vain  of  the  jjlace  he  occupies  in  life. 

If  you  study  history,  you  will  find  all 
great  actions,  whether  bad  or  good,  in  the 
periods  of  transition  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. 

The  violet  grows  low  and  covers  itself 
with  its  own  leaves; and  yet  of  all  flowers 
yields  the  most  delicious  and  fragrant  smell. 
Such  is  humility. 

If  prayer  does  not  cause  us  to  leave  off, 
sinning  will  soon  make  us  leave  off  praying. 

"Cultivate  not  only  the  cornfields  of  the 
mind,  but  the  pleasure  grounds  also,"  was 
a  motto  of  Dr.  Whateleys. 

Happiness  grows  at  our  own  firesides, 
and  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in  the  stranger's 
gardens. 

Moonlight  is  like  a  ladder  over  which 
thoughts  and  prayers  may  glide  to  heaven. 

When  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  there 
are  rainbows  in  the  eyes,  which  cover  every 
black  cloud  with  gorgeous  hues. 

Any  feeling  that  takes  a  man  away  from 
his  home,  is  a  traitor  to  the  household. 

The  more  important  an  animal  is  to  be, 
the  lower  is  its  start.  Man,  the  noblest  of 
all  is  born  lowest.  The  next  thing  above  a 
man  is  an  angel, 

Flowers  are  the  sweetest  thing  God  ever 
made,  and  neglected  to  put  a  soul  into. 

Be  A  Man. 

Foolish  spending  will  ever  be  found  to 
be  the  father  of  poverty.  Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  work,  and  of  hard  work. 
Work  for  the  best  salary  or  wages  you 
can  get,  but  work  for  half  price  rather  than 
be  idle.  Be  your  own  master,  and  not  let 
society  or  fashion  swallow  up  your  indiv- 
iduality— hat,  coat  and  boots.  Do  not  eat 
up,  or  wear  out,  all  that  you  earn.  Com- 
pel your  selfish  body  to  spare  something 
tori^rofits  saved.  Be  stingy  to  your  own 
apijetite,  but  kind  to  other  necessities. 
Help  others,  and  ask  no  help  for  yourself. 
See  that  you  are  proud.  Let  your  pride 
be  of  the  right  kind.  Be  too  f)roud  to  be 
lazy;  too  jiroud  to  give  up  without  con- 
quering every  difiiculty;  too  proud  to  wear 
a  coat  that  you  cannot  afibrd  to  buy,  too 
proud  to  be  in  company  that  you  cannot 
keep  up  with  in  expenses;  too  proud  to  lie, 
or  steal,  or   cheat;  too  proud  to  be  stingy. 


Mechanical  Hints. 


How  TO  Broil  without  Burning. — In 
broiling  a  beef  steak,  whenever  the  coals 
blaze  up  from  the  drippings,  a  pinch  of  fine 
salt  thrown  upon  them  will  instantly  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  By  carefully  attend- 
ing to  this  matter,  you  may  have  your 
broiled  steak  or  chicken,  crisp  but  not 
scorched,  and  juicy,  yet  well  done. 


Nutritive  Value  of  Bran. — A  writer  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following 
valuable  information  on  this  subject. — Rye 
and  wheat  bran  contain  nearly  one  and  a 
half  as  much  albuminous  substance  as 
flour,  twice  the  quantity  of  fat  of  the  whole 
grain,  three  times  that  of  phosiihoric  acid 
and  postassa,  and  four  times  that  of  mag- 
nesia. The  breeder  and  stock-raiser  thus 
possesses  in  the  bran  a  fodder  that  surpasses 
rape  and  linseed  oil  cakes  in  nutritive  value. 
How  highly  these  are  estimated  is  well 
known.  By  mixing  bran  with  straw  and 
hay,  which  are  deficient  in  pho-si^hates,  a 
most  nutritious  fodder  for  young  and  milk- 
ing cattle  may  be  made. 


A  Valuable  Composition.-— Dr.  Scher- 
zer,  an  Austrian  ofiicial  at  Pekin,  has  sent 
to  his  Goverment  some  specimens  of  a  Chi- 
nese composition  called  "Schioicao"  which 
has  the  property  of  making  wood  and  other 
substances  perfectly  water-tight.  He  says 
that  he  has  seen  in  Pekin  wooden  chests 
which  had  been  to  St.  Petersburg  and  had 
come  back  uninjured,  and  that  the  Chinese 
use  the  comjiosition  also  for  covering  straw 
baskets,  which  are  afterward  employed  for 
carrying  oil  long  distances.  Card-board 
when  covered  with  the  composition,  be- 
comes as  hard  as  wood,  and  most  wooden 
buildings  in  Pekin  have  a  coating  of  it.  It 
consists  of  three  parts  of  blood,  deprived 
of  its  fibrine,  flour  of  lime,  and  a  littlealum. 
If  the  composition  alluded  to  actually 
posesses  the  properties  ascribed  to  it,  it  is 
certainly  very  valuable. 

Closing  Cracks  in  Stoves. — It  may  be 
convenient  to  know  a  ready  method  of  clos- 
ing up  cracks,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
in  cast-iron  stoves,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  following  recipe  is  a  reliable  one.  Good 
wood  ashes  are  to  be  sifted  through  a  tine 
sieve  to  which  is  added  the  same  amount  of 
clay  finely  pulverized,  together  with  a 
little  salt.  The  mixture  is  to  be  moistened 
with  water  enough  to  make  a  paste,  and  the 
crack  of  the  stove  tilled  with  it.  This  ce- 
ment does  not  peel  off  or  break  away, 
and  assumes  an  extreTue  degree  of  hardness 
after  being  heated.  The  stove  must  bo  cool 
when  the  application  is  made.  The  same 
substance  may  be  used  when  setting  in 
plates  of  stove,  or  in  fitting  stove-pij^es, 
serving  to  render  all  the  joints  perfectly 
tight. 


Pleasure. — Wliat  we  need  now  in  life, 
above  every  thing  else,  is  Christian  men 
who  take  the  lead  in  manly  pleasures  and 
make  them  honoi'able  and  noble.  Pleasure 
is  of  God.  So  is  suffering.  Joy  and  sor- 
row are  both  of  them  born  of  God.  There 
is  a  manly  way  of  enjoying  one's  self  which 
is  not  only  permissible,  but  most  whole- 
some, and,  in  moral  things,  most  benefi- 
cial. Let  men  be  free  to  take  all  rational 
amusement,  free  to  take  joy,  and  that 
abundantly;  and  yet  the  moment  pleasure 
and  its  permissions  become  soiled  or  even 
sullied,  let  men  turn  away  from  them,  and 
loathe  them,  so  that  the  world,  looking  on 
them,  shall  see  that  they  are  "men  of 
pleasure,"  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
men  of  eminent  conscience. — \^Beecher. 

Duty  is  a  stimulant  that  never  fails.  Be 
the  disappointments  of  life  what  they  may, 
duty  puts  a  blue  sky  over  every  man. 
Men  have  tried  all  means  to  drown  the 
heart's  bitterest  disappointment — the  wine- 
c\\]),  the  suicide,  the  forgery,  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  worldy  and  religious  restraint, 
but  none  has  had  such  a  soothing  and  stim- 
ulating  power  as  the  sense  of    duty. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men.  it  is  worry. 
Work  is  healthy;  you  can  hardly  put  more 
upon  him  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  is  rust 
upon  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution 
that  destroys  the  machinery,  but  the  fric- 
tion. Fear  secretes  acids;  but  love  and 
trust  are  sweet  juices. 

Find  fault  only  when  you  must,  and 
then  in  private  if  possible.  The  blamed 
are  less  inclined  to  resist  wlien  they  are 
eluded  without  witnesses;  and  the  accused 
may  be  imjiressed  with  the  forbearance  of 
the    accuser. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

The  Commercial  Importance 
Of  this  textile  dates  to  a  period  some  30 
or  40  years  back,  at  whicli  time  small  ves- 
sels were  employed  to  go  over  to  New- 
Zealand  from  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  natives  or  Maoris,  as  they 
are  called,  for  the  flax;  paying  therefor 
with  guns,  ammunition,  blankets,  and 
cooking  utensils.  The  fibre  was  jareitared, 
at  that  time,  by  a  very  simple  hand  process 
— the  natives  using  a  cockle  shell  to  scrape 
off  the  outer  hiisks  from  the  fibre.  This,  as 
may  be  supposed,  was  a  slow  and  tedious 
process;  besides  being  very  wasteful.  One 
half  the  fibre,  at  least,  was  lost,  and  only 
the  best  kinds  could  be  used.  After  scrap- 
ing, they  bleached.  But  this  trade  could 
only  last  while  they  were  so  desperately 
anxious  to  secure  fire  arms  for  defensive 
and  offensive  purposes.  Those  knowing 
their  position  amidst  endless  intestine  wars 
can  understand  it;  but  as  soon  as  this  de- 
mand was  satisfied  they  gave  up  producing 
it  for  commercial  purposes,  and  this  I  sixp- 
pose  was  the  chief,  doubtless  the  only  rea- 
son why  nothing  of  importance  was  heard 
about  it  again  until  McDougal's  invention, 
some  three  or  foui-  years  since.  Two  or 
three  did  make  an  attempt  to  discover 
means  of  taking  off'  the  outer  husk,  but 
without  success,  and  during  that  time— a 
jjeriod  of  over  20  years^hundreds  of  acres 
were  destroyed. 

Its  Value. 

I  believe  the  original  price  in  the  Sid- 
ney market,  when  prepared  by  natives,  was 
about  !i?CO  per  ton;  from  the  time  of  Mc- 
Dougal's first  success,  about  four  years  ago, 
until  February  or  March,  1870,  the  fil)re 
continued  to  rise  steadily  in  the  Auckland 
market,  ])eginning  I  believe  at  about  S''>0 
or  .'*<)0,  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  i>li)i) 
for  choice  cleaned,  per  ton.  In  England 
the  best  cleaned  was  worth,  untD  quite  re- 
cently, from  $220  to  8250  per  ton.  During 
May  last,  I  think,  the  price  began  to  de- 
cline again,  and  I  am  not  aware  what  is  the 
present  market  rate.  It  was  reported  to 
be  chietiy  used  for  the  adulteration  of  Ma- 
nilla hemp,  which  it  almost  (exactly  resem- 
bles in  appearance,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  article  manufactured  in  New  Zea- 
land was  exported;  there  being  few  rope 
walks  in  the  country,  and  these  only  using 
it  iiartially.  Among  other  reports,  it  was 
said  that  the  fibre  could  not  be  manufact- 
ured into  a  good  rojje  unless  tarred;  that  it 
would  not  bear  the  action  of  salt  water,  rot- 
ting when  exposed  to  that  li(juid;  that  it 
was  inela.stic  in  its  nature,  stretching  to 
any  extent  but  not  regaining  its  original 
length ;  that  it  w'ould  not  stiind  being  knot- 
ted; that  the  fibre  was  liable  to  spontane- 
ous combustion  when  i)acked  in  bales  and 
placed  on  shijiboard;  but  I  believe  most  if 
not  all  these  faults  were  merely  tricks  of 
trade,  on  the  part  of  the  holders  and  brok- 
ers of  Manilla  Hemp  fibre,  who  saw  a 
cheaper  and  stronger  article  forcing  its 
way  into  the  market,  in  spite  of  them;  and 
who  from  being  at  first  glad  to  use  it  for 
adulteration,  were  latterly  afraid  of  its  su- 
perceding Manilla.  I  of  course  was  an 
outsider,  and  could  not  give  the  real  rea- 
son of  the  ultimate  fall  in  price,  from  posi- 
tive evidence;  but  I  have  my  own  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject,  and  as  New  Zealand 
has  at  present  no  other  market  for  any  of 
her  produce  than  England,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  she  is  considerably  at  the 
mercy  of  any  "  trade  ring"  which  may 
be  formed;  and  yet  the  day  cannot  bo  far 
distant  when  New  Zealand  flax  will  be  one 
of  the  best  recognized  articles  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rope,  bagging,  paper,  and  mat- 
trass  stufi"ing,  in  the  world. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  very  gi-eat  strength 
of  the  fibre,  and  I  distinctly  remember  tlie 
paragraph  of  a  Thames  newspaper,  which 
certified  to  the  fact  of  a  2%  inch  New  Zea- 
land flax  rope  accomplishing  the  hauling 
of  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery  up  the  hills 
on  the  Thames  goldfield,  where  a  four 
inch  Manilla  hemp  rope  had  snapped.  I 
rtjgret  not  having  a  bale  of  the  fibre  with 
me,  for  I  would  soon  get  (.'alifornian  testi- 
mony to  its  cajjabilities,  which  I  am  sure 
would  be  flattering. 

The  Manufacture  of  the  Fibre 

is  conducted  in  the  simjdest  method.  One 
can  only  wonder  now  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered" long  ago;  but  even  now  there  is 
ample  room  for  great  improvements  both 
in  manufactxiring  and  bleaching.  The 
2)  resent  method  consists  in  cutting  the  leaf, 


and  passing  it  at  once  through  the  machine, 
which  is  a  circular  drum  of  cast  iron,  about 
20  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  face  about  10 
inches  broad.  On  this  face,  slightly  con- 
vexed  bars  of  iron  or  steel  are  placed,  with 
wooden  blocks  between;  these  bars  lie 
either  diagonally  across  the  drum,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  number  of  W"s,  with  a  space  of 
half  an  inch  between  the  ends  of  the  bars. 

These  bars  or  ribs  are  about  1%  inches 
above  the  drum,  which  rotates  very  rapidly 
scraping  off  the  outer  coating  of  the  flax, 
and  leaving  the  fibre ;  the  leaf  being  passed 
through  a  narrow  tube,  IJi  inches  high  by 
3%  wide,  with  a  fixed  bar  to  offer  resist- 
ance, situated  about  %  of  an  inch  from  the 
revolving  drum  or  mill.  One  man  or  boy 
feeds  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  an- 
other catches  it  below,  and  when  a  hank  as 
large  as  a  man's  wrist  is  collected,  it  is 
passed  to  another  boy,  who  takes  it  to  the 
washer,  who  wrings  it  once  or  twice,  in 
running  water,  twists  the  bank  up  and 
passes  it  to  the  man  who  runs  it  out  in  a 
wheelbarrow  to  the  bleaching  ground, 
where  it  is  spread  out  there  for  the  space  of 
from  nine  to  thii-teen  days,  according  to  the 
weather;  being  turned  two  or  three  times 
in  the  interim.  It  is  then  gathered  up  and 
stored  away  for  a  fortnight,  to  allow  the 
fibre  to  toughen,  when  it  is  tidcen  to  the 
scutching  machine,  scutched  and  packed  in 
bales;  being  ready  for  market  in  a  month 
from  the  period  of  cutting. 

I  may  say  simply  that  there  remains  a 
clear  profit  of  cent  per  cent. ,  for  the  manu- 
facturer, if  he  is  his  own  producer  of  the 
raw  matCT-ial;  probably  more.  This  I  can 
substantiate  by  figures,  if  reijuired.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  California  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  growth;  I  allude  to  the 
lower  levels.  It  is  naturally  a  lover  or 
more  or  less  damp,  but  not  wet  soils,  vary- 
ing according  to  species;  but  it  will  even 
grow,  as  proved  at  San  Francisco,  in  sandy, 
dry  land.  The  plants  I  have  seen  here  are 
healthy  and  strong,  and  I  believe  of  the 
' '  Tehore"  variety.  There  are  several  other 
swamp  plants,  exactly  similar  to  ones  in 
New  Zealand,  which  grow  even  more 
rankly  here  than  they  do  there.  The  plant, 
when  once  started,  is  vei-y  hardy.  In  my 
next  I  will  give  some  facts  and  figures  with 
regard  to  the  cost,  producing  and'manufact- 
ing  of  the  fibre.  e.  w. 

LETTER  FROM  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Since  writing  my 
last  we  have  been  visite^d  with  a  succession 
of  rains,  which  have  elicited  from  all,  the 
welcome  announcement  that  the  country  is 
safe.  Santa  Cruz  certainly  never  before 
had  finer  prospects  for  the  coming  season, 
and  the  farmers  are  everywhere  jubilant. 

AVe  learn  from  reliable  authority  that 
Rev.  S.  H.  Willey  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Congregational  Society  of  this  jjlace, 
at  a  salary  of  81,800  a  year,  and  a  house 
provided  for  his  residence. 

The  Skating  liink  is  in  full  operation 
and  is  quite  a  i^ojiular  place  of  resort.  One 
sees  about  town  an  unusual  number  of  arms 
held  in  slings,  sjirained  ancles  and  wrists, 
besides  heads  badly  bumped,  among  sedate 
heads  of  families,  as  well  as  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community,  which  shows 
that  the  i>eople  are  never  too  old  to  ai)i}re- 
ciate  a  little  fun. 

The  great  feature  of  the  past  week  has 
been  a  grand  Masc^uerade  Ball  given  at  the 
Pacific  Ocean  House,  on  the  22d,  in  honor 
of  Wa.shington's  birthday.  A  select  com- 
pany was  gathered  together,  the  greater 
part  in  costumes  and  masked,  which  afford- 
ed a  vast  amount  of  amusement.  The 
greatest  objection  to  affairs  of  this  kind  is, 
that  they  do  not  commence  until  10  o'clock 
and  keep  uj)  till  nearly  dawn.  If  the  good 
old  custom  of  beginning  at  half-past  7  or  8 
o'clock  and  clo.sing  at  midnight  or  shortly 
after  could  be  followed,  there  would  be 
much  more  proprietj-  in  attending  such 
places  of  amusement. 

It  always  augurs  well  for  the  success  of 
a  paper  when  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  su}ij)ly,  rendering  it  necessary  to  be- 
come subscribers  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a 
copy  regularly.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  Rural  Press,  which  is  be- 
coming as  great  a  necessity  to  the  farmer's 
household  as  the  traditionary  baked  Iseans 
and  brown  bread  for  the  Saturday's  even- 
ing meal. 

In  riding  through  town  the  other  day  I 
wondered  if  I  could  not  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  correspondent,  "Mary  Mount- 
ain," through  yoiu-  columns.  If  agreeable 
to  her  I  should  be  most  happy  to  meet 
her.  Perhaps  when  she  next  visits  Santa 
Cruz  she  would  do  me  the  honor  of  calling. 

Santa  Cruz,  Feb,  26.  nell  van. 


AGRICULTURAL  VALLEYS  OF  HUM- 
BOLDT CO..  CAL-  No.  1. 

[Written  for  the  Pbesb.] 

Mad  River  Valley. 

WhDe  the  lumbering  interests  and  re- 
sources of  Humboldt  county  are  well  known 
to  nearly  all,  the  extent  and  capacity  of  its 
agricultural  advantages  and  interests  are 
little  known  outside  of  the  county.  Its 
greatest  disadvantage  is  in  being  so  far  re- 
moved from  market;  having  but  one  acces- 
sible port  of  entry  and  no  o^•erland  com- 
munication with  the  lower  valleys.  The 
farming  districts  of  this  large  county  run 
diagonally  from  the  coast  back  into  the  in- 
terior and  southern  portion  of  the  county, 
where  may  be  found  rich  bottom  lands, 
lying  along  the  different  streams  that  flow 
into  the  ocean.  The  valleys  are  well 
watered,  adjacent  to  heavy  forests,  of  fer- 
tile soil,  and  aff'ord  the  best  grazing  lands 
to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Mad  River  Valley  is  situated  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Eel  river,  and  is  a 
beautiful  strij)  of  farming  land,  with  a  de- 
lightful climate  and  exceedingly  rich, 
loamy  soil.  Mad  River  runs  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay.  Several  smaller  streams,  from 
the  uplands,  flow  into  the  river,  increasing 
its  volume  from  time  to  time,  before  it 
reaches  the  ocean.  Some  jjortions  of 
this  fine  valley  are  still  unsettled,  but  all 
will  in  time  attract  the  attention  of  people 
who  are  seeking  for  lands  to  cultivate. 

The  farmers  who  have  already  settled 
there,  have  prospered  far  beyond  their  an- 
ticipations in  the  raising  of  grain,  fruit  and 
potatoes.  The  soil  is  easily  worked ;  the 
seasons  are  reliable  and  the  hai-vests  sure 
and  bountiful.  Many  fine  orchards  are 
found  there,  and  the  aj^ples  of  that  section 
are  superior  in  fiavor  to  any  similar  pro- 
duction in  the  State.  In  Ai-cata,  the  only 
town  of  any  size  in  the  valley,  a  cider  mill 
is  running  constantly,  and  producing  a 
quality  of  cider  equal,  every  way,  to  the 
cider  of  New  England,  where  they  claim, 
perhaps  very  justly,  to  make  "  the  best 
cider  in  the  world." 

Apple  trees  in  this  valley  blossom  a 
month  earlier  than  in  other  valleys  in 
the  same  countj',  and  the  production  in- 
creases yearly.  Some  of  the  best  potatoes 
ever  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market  from 
Humboldt  county,  were  raised  in  this  val- 
ley. The  usual  yield  is  from  200  to  210 
bushels  to  the  acre.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand sacks  is  the  average  yearly  shipment 
from  this  valley. 

The  vegetables  produced  in  this  section 
are  dryer,  larger,  and  better  flavored  than 
simller  productions  of  some  portions  of 
Eel  or  Mattolc  valley.  The  climate  of  ]\Iad 
River  valley  is  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  lower  and  southern  valleys. 
When  the  air  is  chilly,  frosty,  or  damp  in 
Eureka,  it  is  warm,  dry,  and  pUasant  in 
Areata.  When  vegetation  is  just  putting 
forth  its  leaves  in  the  lower  valleys,  the 
buds  are  opening  and  the  trees  blossoming 
in  Mad  River  Valley.  Wild  magnolias 
blossom  in  brilliant  colors,  in  the  forests — 
the  first  and  only  variety  of  the  S23ecies 
ever  found  wild  and  native  in  such  a  clime. 

The  choice  fruits  of  the  market  could  lie 
grown  with  undoubted  success  in  this  val- 
ley. A  few  farmers  have  already  orna- 
mented their  homestead  grounds  with 
cherry,  apricot,  pear,  and  plum  trees;  more 
as  an  experiment,  than  anything  else. 
Berries  of  all  varieties  grow  to  large  size 
and  delicious  flavor. 

The  great  revenue  of  this  section,  how- 
ever,  is  the  production  of  grain  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  sale  of  stock.  A  large  profit 
is  realized  annually  to  this  valley  from  its 
stock  sales.  The  fine  grazing  lands,  pure 
water,  and  good  attention  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  excellent  stock,  w-arrants  suc- 
cess to  the  stock  raisers.  Large  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  turned  out  to 
feed  every  spring,  upon  the  wild  oats  and 
nutricious  grasses  and  wild  clover  that 
covers  all  the  uncultivated  hills  and  bottom 
lands  of  the  valley. 

Hoojia  Valley,  and  its  extensive  Indian 
eservation  receives  all  its.supplies  through 
and  from  this  valley.  Quite  an  extensive 
packing  business  is  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Areata,  and  the  extreme  points 
north,  making  a  ready  sale  for  the  marketa- 
ble light  products  of  the  vallej'. 

The  flax-growing  interest  of  this  section 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  careful  exjieriments  have  deter- 


mined its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  locali" 
ty,  and  will  no  doubt  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  the  valley  in  a  few 
years.  Flax  yields  two  crops  a  year,  with 
abundant  seed  and  strong,  vigorous  stalks. 
This  fibre  is  firm  and  healthy;  it  is  easily 
cultivated  and  harvested,  and  will  com- 
mand a  fair  price  at  all  seasons,  when 
other  products  are  liable  to  suffer  from^  re- 
duced prices. 

In  my  next  paper  the  better  known 
southern  valleys  of  Humboldt  county  will 
be  taken  up,  where  greater  resources  will 
claim  attention.  l. 


SANTA  CRUZ  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

[Reported  for  the  Pbess  by  Rogek  Cosant.] 

The  club  met  in  the  Court  House  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  18th.  Mr.  Locke 
presented  some  samples  of  different  varie- 
ties of  apples  raised  on  his  ranch  at  Bean 
Creek,  near  the  ruins.  They  are  very 
large  in  size  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Plows  and  Plowing. 

Subjects  coming  up  for  discussion,  Mr. 
Mathison  wished  to  know  if  the  draft  of 
the  plow  now  in  use  was  not  heavier  than 
it  should  be  ?  Plowing  with  a  team,  two  or 
three  days,  seems  to  completely  take  the 
vim  out  of  them.  He  wished  to  know  how 
a  gang-plow  affected  a  team,  and  if  it  worked 
a  team  down  as  much  as  the  common 
plow  ? 

Mr.  Kingsley  thought  the  gang-plow 
was  an  impo-sition  on  a  good  team.  He 
discarded  all  other  jdows  a.s  soon  as  Smith's 
patent  came  into  use.  It  was  a  cast  steel 
plow  with  a  thick  mould  board,  and  cost 
821. 

Mr.  Sawin  thought  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  teams,  if  the  draft  could  be  raised  as 
high  as  on  a  wagon.  Mr.  Kingsley  had 
doul)ts  whether  horses  could  jnill  more  in 
drawing  a  jilow  than  in  drawing  a  wagon. 
In  his  ojiinion  they  could  lift  as  much  one 
way  as  in  the  other. 

'Sir.  Mathison  thought  that  a  team  could 
I)ull  more  when  the  draft  was  from  the 
pointof  the  shoulder,  than  from  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

!Mr.  Kingsley  thought  that  it  required  as 
much  knowledge  to  be  a  good  plowman  as 
in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Sawin  thought  it  recjuired  as  much 
knowledge  to  know  how  to  i)ut  in  a  good  crop, 
as  to  know  how  to  plow.  Some  men  could 
plow  well,  but  put  in  their  seed  so  poorly 
as  to  realize  only  half  a  crop. 

Mr.  DaubcnV)iss  thought  a  plow  would 
run  easier  if  placed  ujion  wheels,  and  the 
wheels  all  of  a  size. 

Mr.  Kinsley  said  that  the  wheel  which 
runs  in  the  furrow  .should  be  six  inches 
larger  than  the  other.  This  would  biing 
the  axletree  on  a  level  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  plow,  and  the  lever  would  run  of 
itself.  He '  had  .seen  these  plows  used  in 
large  fields  conqirising  some  80  acres.  They 
were  drawn  by  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
turned  a  furrow  of  18  inches. 

Mr.  Mathison  said  that  a  mechanic  could 
tell  as  much  as  a  farmer  in  stating  how  to 
use  the  plow. 

Mr.  Locke  claimed  to  know  something 
about  mechanics.  In  relation  to  the  a])- 
plication  of  plows  he  did  not  know  as  the 
present  disciission  could  be  bettered.  But 
to  discuss  the  question  fully  would  require 
more  time  than  could  be  devoted  to  it  at 
the  present  time.  One  great  object  to  be 
gained  was  to  keej)  the  plow  from  resting 
ui»on  the  ground.  Thtis  where  the  plow 
was  placed  upon  wheels,  it  would  be  easi- 
er for  the  team  to  draw  than  where  it  was 
allowed  to  drag  ujion  the  ground,  as  by 
that  means  you  would  get  rid  of  friction, 
and  the  team  would  work  easier. 

The  jiroposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  strike  out  the  words,  ".\ny 
Farmer,"  and  insert  the  words,  "Any  Per- 
son," then  came  up  for  consideration,  and 
excited  considerable  discussion  pro  and 
con.  A  number  appeared  to  apprehend 
that  it  was  a  movement  on  the  jiart  of  the 
lawyers  to  get  into  the  club  and  use  it 
for  political  purposes.  Without  coming  to 
any  conclusion  the  club  atljourncd  for  two 
weeks. 


JfST  as  a  traveler  was  writing  his  name 
on  the  register  of  a  Leavenworth  hotel,  a 
bedbug  took  its  way  across  the  page.  The 
man  paused  and  remarked:  I've  been  bled 
by  St  Joe  fleas,  bitten  by  Kansas  City  spi- 
ders, and  interviewed  by  Fort  Scott  gray- 
backs;  but  surely  I  was  never  before  in  a 
place  where  the  bedbugs  looked  over 
the  hotel  register  to  see  where  your 
room  was."  And  he  sailly  gathered  up  his 
baggage  and  departed  in  search  of  a  house 
where  the  bugs  were  less  highly  educated. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

At  Saceamknto,  Cal.,    BY  THOS.   M.   LOGAN    M.  D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'  31'41"  N.,  Lons.  121°2!i'«"W.  HiglitatLevee  aliovc 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Franc'i-'co.  74  leet.  Higlit  ol  lower 
surlace  ol  mercury.  W  leit.  The  amount  ot  cloudmess  is 
de>iEn.%ti.Ml  l)V  fisures.  10  being  entire  climdiness;  5.  halt 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numliers 
in  proiiortion.  The  force  ol  the  wind  is  also  registered  m 
the  same  manner;  n  being  a  calm.  1  a  very  light  breeze, 
and  10  a  hurricane.  Tliemeansaredenvedfromtlireeila.il>' 
reHdings  at  7  A.  M..  2  I".  M..  ami  S  p.  M.,  in  unilormity  with 
the  arrangements  ot  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometograph.  +Rain. 
Remaeks.— We  have  experieuced  during  the  week  the 
heaviest  raiiiB  of  the  season^nleaBll^iug,  as  shown  in 
our  table,  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  swelling 
the  aggregate  of  the  season,  in  this  locality,  to  5,309  in- 
ches. The  storm  on  the  night  of  the  20th  was  very  gen- 
eral, extending  over  the  mountains  into  Nevada,— the 
high  wind  causing  considerable  damage  everywhere, — 
and  accompanied  with  electrical  disturbances  unusually 
severe,  particularly  in  San  Francisco.  The  oscillations 
in  the  mercurial  column  have  been  remarkable.  From 
the  miuimnm  of  the  season,  (29,021  inches)  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  22d,  it  rose  to  :jl),472,  corrected  for  tempera- 
ture, on  the  morning  of  the  2.5th,  and  still  reads  at  a 
high  figiu-e  at  tlie  present  writing;  (27th)  indicating  a 
continuance  of  the  prevailing  fine  weather.  Though 
comparatively  light,  the  rains  thus  far  have  fallen  under 
such  favorable  circumstances,  viz.:  prolonged  cloudy 
weather  and  the  absence  of  drying  winds,  as  cannot  fail 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  growing  crop. 

Mare  Island,  Solano  County,  Cal. 

Observations  furnished  to  Dr.  Thos.  M.  Logan  by  J.  W. 
Browne,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  charge  at  U.  S.  Hospital.  Lat. 
3S^  li' l!l"  North.  Long.  122  15' IH"  West.  Altitude  ot  Bar. 
above  low  water  mark  li-'i  feet  6  inches.  The  means  are  de- 
rived from  four  daily  readings,  viz.,  at  sunrise,  i)  A.  M.,  3  p.  m. 
and  9  p.  M.  • 
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Remarks.— Heavy  rain,  thunder  and  lightning  during  the 
night  from  20th  to  21st.  No  damage  done  on  the  Navy 
Yard. 


Meteorological  Observations   in  Tulare 
County. 

(Reported    expressly  for   the  Press,  by  Isaac  K.  Rom- 
ford, of  Orange  Grove.] 

Our  rain  for  this  season   has  been  as  fol- 
lows in  1870: 


A  storm  of  Oct.  23,  24,  2.5  and  26  gave  us 
Nov.  6 
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Remarks. 


wind 

Blustery    cool     N.W. 
Hazy  all  day,  eve.  cldy 

Clear  and  pleasant. 
Variable. 
Clear. 

Fair.  [variable. 

A.M.,  stormy:  P.M. 
CIr.  a  Itle.  fog  in  ning. 
Heavy  fog  ail  day. 
Light  fog  until  noon 
then  variable. 
Stormy  N.E.  wind. 
Cldy.  Soil  wet  on  top. 
tiut  only  4  in-*,  deep. 
A  little  fog,  then  line. 
Clear. 

Variable,  threat,  strm 
Fair,  blstry,  with  wnd 
Variable  . 
Clear. 


Total  rainfall  for  January,  4.40;  since  then,  on  the  .5th  of 
Februarjr  we  had  .05,  on  the  10th  .4.5,  on  14th  .'2.5,  and  on  16th 
.05,  making  a  total  for  the  season,  up  to  date,  of  5.20  inche-i. 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  drpend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  busines.'i  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Hevld's  Busi- 
ness Coi.LEoE,  local  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  scliocd  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  deiicnd  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Bufiiness  College  Association*'  or  Bryant 
k  Strattou  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heaij)'8  Colleoe  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  March  2d. 

FLOUR — The  extreme  cliiUness  of  the  de- 
mand for  both  export  and  local  consumption 
last  week  still  continues  and  the  quotations  are 
more  or  less  nominal. 

We  quote  city  mills,  $5.75(^6.00;  extra, 
$6.87>^@7.00.  Standard  Oregon  brands, 
$(i.50(a!,7.00. 

Transactions  include  2,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
12,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  at  current  rates. 

WHEAT. — The  market  during  the  past  week 
has  exhibited  but  little  animation,  notwith- 
standing the  veiy  material  advance  in  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  The  receipts  from  the  interior 
still  continue  light  as  compared  with  last  year 
— the  figures  being  as  follows : — 

Centals. 

Total  receipts  last  year  to  date  5. .542, 500 

this    •'       "         4,410,000 

Deficiency  this  year 1,132,500 

Total  supply,  this  year,  so  far 5,952,406 

■'       exports         •'  "      4,819,076 

Leaving  balance  on  hand 1,140,330 

At  present  four  large  vessels  are  under  en- 
gagement to  load — one  at  Vallejo. 

Transactions  include  15,000  sacks  fair  to  choice 
shipping  and  milling  at  $2.20(^2.35,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  present  range  of  the  market  ad- 
vance. 

Liverpool  quotations  are  telegraphed  at  lis. 
lid.,  an  advance  of  3d.  New  York  telegraph 
rates  continue  at  $1.70@1.75  per  bushel,  not- 
withstanding the  advance  above  reported. 

BARLEY. — Has  been  in  limited  demand  and 
prices  have  declined  2%c.  The  receipts  for 
the  season  thus  far  aggregate  544,000  centals, 
against  570.500  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
We  quote,  feed,  $1,3.5@.$1,37%;  brewing  $1.40 
(V»;$1.42%.     Sales  embrace  8,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  still  a  limited  demand  for 
oats.  Fair  to  good  may  be  quoted  at  $1.50(«), 
1 .75.     Sales  about  2,000  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable  at  $1.40@1.50.  The  re- 
ceipts have  been  heavy  during  the  past  seven 
days. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3.25@3..50. 
RYE— In  limited  demand  at  $2.25%@2.50,  a 
reduction  of  25c. 

FEED— Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Stbaw,  $ii(w:3;  Bkan,  s$27.0()(a}27..50; 
Middlings,  $35  for  teed;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 
HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $12.50(g 
15  .50  "fi  ton. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  .5-gall  cans,  $12(a!.lC,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  %  dozen. 

POTATOES— Receipts  light  and  market 
firm.  We  quote  Humboldt  1.85(^/2.00;  other 
kinds  $1.70@1.87;>^. 

HOPS — This  year's  crop  is  quotable  at 
8(hi,V2y,c.  In  the  New  York  market  the  de- 
mand for  new  is  better  and  prices  are  firmer. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
lG@n%c;  Salted;  8(@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,291  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL. — Receipts  of  smaU  lots  of  spring 
clip  have  been  received,  and  sold  on  private 
terms.  Until  larger  receipts  come  in  prices 
will  be  more  or  less  nominal. 

We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15(^17%c;  very 
choice,  18%c;  burry,  10(@.12^c;  slightly  do, 
13(aJ,14c. 

The  New  York  market  continues  in  good  de- 
mand; the  market  is  very  firm,  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  the  ■  better  grades  of  pulled  Wools, 
which  are  freely  taken  at  full  prices.  Sales  of 
227,000  pounds  at  35c.  for  spring,  20@25%.  At 
Boston,  84,000  pounds  fall  at  22(rt(28c.;  1G,000 
pounds  lamb's  at  22>^(ai.28;  17,000  pounds 
lamb's  at  25%@28;  27,000  pounds,  pulled  part, 
371^ 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  ICs^/ic,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3y^c.,  Canary,  7(Sj8c.,  Alfalfa, 
Kic. 

BEANS— Prices    but  little   changed.      Bayo 
at  $2.00@2.25;  butter,  at  $1.90  for  small  aiu> 
$2.37  for  large;  small  white,  $2.00@2.25;  pink, 
$1.50;    red,    $1.75;   pea,    $2@$2.25    per     100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In 
quotations  not  changed, 
slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF — American,  1st  quaUty, 
Do  2d        do 

Do  3d        do 

VEAL^ — Scarce   and    firm,    has 
12%@14c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  "^  lb. 

LAMB — Supply  light,  as  yet,  and  quotable  at 
ll@12c. 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  G'4@ 
7%c  ;  dressed,  10@11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7(ff),8.50;  Roosters  $7.00(2*7.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8(ni9  |),  doz;  do  wild,  $1((7'3.00  fi,  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2..50(S),$3  ^^  pair;  live  turkeys, 
20c  't^j  lb;  Hare,  $1.50(rtJ,2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
.50c  do;  Quail,  $1.2.5(o>1.50. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  '31(a)A0c;  Packed  rolls,  'S'l(a), 
3>c.  Eastern  firkin  25(w,3!jc.  The  receipts  of 
choice  butter  have  been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  10(3tl4c.,  Eastern,  lG(^17c. 

Eoos — California  fresh,  30(^32c;  Califor- 
nia Lard,  ll-tt)  tins,  14(^15c;  Oregon,  U/i 
(3),15%c,  according  to  package. 


FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co.: 
Cal-  Apples,  per  box,  $1.50(rt;$2.50;  Oregon, 
$1.2.5(7(;,$2.75;  Pears,  per  box,  $l-50(^$4-00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25(S),$45;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$16;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3(a).4  per  100;  Pears, 
scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4; Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,.50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —Busi- 
ness in  this  department  very  promising 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  complete,  and  prices 
still  low.  It  is  thought,  however,  from  the  in- 
creased acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  en- 
couraging prospects  of  a  large  crop  of  cereals, 
an  active  demand  will  undoubtedly  follow  for 
all  kinds  of  seasonable  goods  in  this  line  as  the 
season  progi'esses. 

■  BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Are  in  moderate 
request  only,  with  the  exception  of  wool  bags 
which  are  in  demand.  We  quote  wool  bags  at 
55(a!65c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12  %c;  28x35,  18c; 
Potato  Sacks,  17  %c.;  imitation  Dundees,  18(^ 
19  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers :  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3(0*3.25,  and  Redwood  Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 
DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%c;  Oregon  do,  6^c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smj'rna,  1.5(V?j,20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16(3 17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.2.5([«5.00;  CuiTants,  Zaute, 
ll>^@12%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply;  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  fallows;  Hams,  CaUfornia,  at  13(<^13J;'^c; 
Oregon  do,  16/^(2)17c;  Bacon,  California,  15(rtJ 
15%c;  Oregon  do,  16(5jl6);jC;  Lard,  California, 
V2%@13}ic;     Oregon   do,    in  kegs,    13(^14%c 


The    Pacific    Rural    Press 

is  meeting  with  Popular  Succe.ss. 
New  correspondents  are  corning 
to  its  aid  and  its  patrons  are  in- 
creasing from  various  sections  at 
home  and  abroad.  Testimonials 
of  the  great  value  of  its  timely 
and  fresh  information  are  daily 
received,  and  we  now  know  that 
we  can  and  shall  publish  and 
maintain  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal  of  great  profit  to  every 
reader  and  of  essential  benefit  and 
importance  to  the  community  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.     Subscription, 


good      supply      and 
We  quote  prices  from 


9(@10c  f,  ft). 
8@  9c  "^  lb. 
1@  8c  "^  tt). 
advanced  to 


O  A.  JS. 

The  Pacific  Pneum.atic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  p;iblic  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufactiu'ing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  II.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  .1.  P.  .lones,  Escj.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  .Iok. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenbcrgrr,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  .lohn  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Kequa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Nevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
ChoUor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Colin  &  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Mnrysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Oflicers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  ofllce  'iOfi  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

.  J.  W.  STOW,  President.  Ivl-am-r 

SONORA  HOTEL, 

T.  BKODIGAN, Proprietor. 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal,  fe25-3m 


MILLEK,    &>    CO., 

Wool      Commission      IVIercliants, 


10  DAVIS  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooins 
under  our  own  supervision. 


THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWI 

Furnished   Consignors. 


NE 


N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  initial 
each  package. 


letters  on 
ft'25-tf 


Stolen  Land  Warrant. 

Notice  is  licrcby  given,  that  the  undersigned  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  as  the  law  di- 
rects, for  the  re-issue  of  Military  Bounty  Land  Warra  t. 
No.  90,783,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  Land, 
issued  April  ',i8,  I8.>7,  to  Annie  Farusworth,  widow  of 
.lames  Farusworth,  private  in  the  New  York  Militia,  war 
of  181'2;  and  which  said  wan'aut  was  stolen  from  the  un- 
dersigned, in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  November,  1864;  and  all  persons  are  cautioned 
against  using  or  purchasing  said  stolen  Warrant,  as  such 
purchase  or  use  will  be  conside-ed  void. 

T.  HART  HYATT. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  .Jan.  21,  1871.        4vl-6wr 


The  Scientific  Press  is  the 
only  practical  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific journal  in  America,  and  has 
an  immense  and  rapidly  increas- 
Terms,  |4. 


ing  circulation 


Established  in  1860.  Our  U. 
S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT 
AGENCY  affords  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  the  best,  quickest  and 
surest  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
patents  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  We  also  assist  in  bring- 
ing worthy  inventions,  patented 
through  our  agency,  to  notice 
through  the  columns  of  our  first 
class  journals. 


A  GOOD  LOT  FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP, 

30  feet  front  by  1'27'-  feet  deep,  facing  the  south,  on  Saci'a- 
mento  street,  ea.-it  of  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Very  desirable. 
All  but  Sl.llllll  can  remain  on  security,  if  preferred.  Ad- 
dress SciENTiKic  Press  Office,  414  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

Pfo    108   StocliLon   Street,    S.    F".,    Cu.!. 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 
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S/1/Y  /yTA/VC/SCO. 


Tk  >  vis  4  WAONEn.  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones.  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishine.  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  fron- 
llito3Sin.    None  superior  manfd  for  farmers  i,  ranchuiea. 
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TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OK    RETAIL,       S, 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

RATES. 

Fruits  guarantoed  true  to  name.  My 
stock  eiTihraccs  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

ORAKOE.  I.EMOX   AXD    LIME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  A\D  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES. 
SHRUBBERY,  rj.VES  AXD  PLANTS, 

MULBERRY  TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  ets  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addre..    ROBERT  ^VIl.I.I AMSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  l.'ith  k  16th 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Sayles  &  Wii^ 
LIAM80N  on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


«^;esi^- 


T  am  thinning  out  my  Mulberry  Plant.ition8  and 
will  sell  my  surplus  tri'es 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  $20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  $25 to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  All)a  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  WnrrE  ajto  Buck  Mulberry's  are  the  best 
shade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
tlicse  kinds  from  12  to  20  f«i;t  high,  at  2.5  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk  Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.     Send  yoiir  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  KOAO,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

TA.KE    TVOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large   two   year  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  tenns  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty   Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

•WM.  M.  HATNIE, 
lvl-3mr  Sfkcranieuto. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  FineJapaneseTeaPlant;EucoIyptus,  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
collection.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— alwo — 

OUKKANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SORTS- 

KOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  plantinfi  superin- 
tended.   Address,  A.  1).   PRYAL, 
3vl-2inttr  Oakland. 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Jlower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Heeds, 
Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 

No   ai7   Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  i'rout,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY      DErOT, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  ha^-ing  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF  NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduouB  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  disi)atch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe.  China  and  .Tapan.  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everjihing  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


OPIUM  POPPY, 

WMte'andlPurple. 
Just  received,  and  for  sale  by 


C.      L.    ItELLOGG. 

THREE  DOLLARS  PEE  POtJlinD. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse, 

Xo,  427  Sunsome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ivl 


FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


Containing  lists  o 


Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants. 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MIOHEL  BEOS.  &  KEM, 

107  N.  5th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bolba  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[EST.VDLISHED  1845  BY  Wm.  M.  PLAMT.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


CEALEnS    IN 

»Garder),  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  aii- 
plicauts. 

•^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


Addresi^ 


L.  G.  PRATT  k  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


f^YS^Co^^l 


,SEED  WAREHOUSE^  I 

■^IMPORTERS^  DEALERS  ^ 


SEEDS. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

—  ALSO— 

the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE  HAND  LAWN  MOWEK. 

The  best,  most  wimple   and   c-fff_ctivc  mower  in  use. 

riilCE — ^25. 

8cnd   for  catalogues  of  geeda,  bulbs.      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl.3mr  ChicAgo,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Lob  Gates  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  hne  an  assortment 


FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  vizrwehave 
no  old  S{'rubby  stock  to  get 
rid  ot  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 

AM) 

BE8T   TARIETIES; 

Proper  IXratnlnir,    and    'ViKOrouii   6ron'th  ! 

We  invite  Ncbsebv.men,  Cealebs  asd  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large   and   splendid  collection    of 

iVtJT    TREEfSl, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and 3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.     Address 

SYLVESTER  XEITHA!.!., 

Proprietor  JCok  Gnton  Xur8cx>y>  San  Jose. 

Ivl-lin3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


We  are  pre- 
pared to  fur- 
nish a  general 

ASSOUTMKNT    Of 

Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Oriers  solic- 
ited   from    all 
jars  send  for  catal< 
J. 

lvl-3mr 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
n'sde  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther particu- 
)gue  and  price  list. 

LETVELIilNG  &  SON, 
San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREE*!!, 

Grapo  Vines   and  Outtlngs. 

.  WE  OFFEB  A  LABOE  LOT  OF  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

AI.SO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  thi  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
loot)  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

K7'A11  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.'^R 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-4in3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SACKAMEXTO,    CALIFOKXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS   OF  ALL 

VARIETIES    FOR     THE 

FARM    AND     GARDEN, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 

riFIC  COAST. 

.\11  our  seeds  are  war- 
rinted  good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  whole8ai.£ 
AND  itETAiL.  A  lil)eral  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.    We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower.  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  &c. 

The  celebruted  RaniMlell  Norn'tty  Outa 
BR  per  Huakel. 
Early  Rose  and  oiher  choice  varieties   of  Potatoes,  kc 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and   all   Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.    Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 
W.  E.  STRONG, 
lTl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

f}f\  AAA  Roots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
U\JlV/"U  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAjr, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


SILK  WORM  EG-G-S. 

O   AAA  CARTONS    .JAP.^NESE    ANNUALS,    Sn 
Z)  vUU      WOKM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


TTAGON. 


TUE  BEST  FARM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON ; 

THE  BF.PT  HEADER  WAf^iON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

,      T^  A.  G  O  N  S?, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Ag-ents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  k  '219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


BAKER  &    HAMILTON, 

IMPOETERS   ANC   DE.ALEK8  IN 


IMPLEMJEXTSI  AXD  BTACHIXEM,  PORTA- 
BLE STEA.'M  E.\UIXEM,  H.l.RDTfARE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTINO   OF 

PlowM,  Warm-wm,  CnUlTutom,  Horae  Hoeii, 
Oiins  Ploi%-a,  fieedHowern.Hiickeye  Orain 
UrllU,    Htll'ii  Cul.  Nowera,  Uuy    tut- 
ters,    Meed    Cleanem,   Orl>t    MIIU, 
Rarlcy  MIIU,  Cider   MIIU,  Fun 
MIIU,  ttrape  <?rH«hera,  Mou-. 
ers.   Reapers,   Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wh  eled  Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  k  HAMILTON, 
Nos-  9,  U,  i:i,  and  l.'i,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lrl-3mr  Nos.  17  k  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisi-o. 

1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Cflm.  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them ;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  cn-dit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NDUTHAM,  432  Montgomery  St.,  San  ^'rancisco,  or 
>  TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3njr 


March  4,  1871.] 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS   E.  FINLET,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Lagima  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig-ht  Brahmas,  thi;  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 


Dark  Brahuias,  Houdans.  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black   Spauish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    ^Vhite 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons- — Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.- White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 
Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lKht  Brahmas  and  White  I-eithorn's, 

A  lew  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 
HOUDON  COCKS. 

Eoes 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

NICHOLS    <fc    WILT.AKM, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21-3m-lauiiyB  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken   the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

J5@"  Warranted  to  make  Butler  i/i  from  Three 

to  Five  Minute s.-°^S^ 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    KEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-(imr  Corner  Battery  and  Washingion  sts. 

Homoeopathic. 

TKKATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  .TO 

Piles  "     "        "  150 

Neuralgia       "     '*        *' 160 

Fever  and  Ague  "         " 1  50 

Croup  witli  "        " 1  50 

Rheumatism  with  1'2  " 2  00 

Diarrhcea  "       "    " 2  CO 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  iiroper  treatment,  by 
Hom<Epathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  .above  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

Homoepathic  Pharmacy, 
4vl-lmr  '234  Sutter  st.,  SAN  FR.\NCISCO. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oi'egon. 

The  only  A.Bilcultnrnl  Paper  i>u1>li«hed   In 
Ore^'on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription :— One  j-ear,  $2.50;  six  months 
$1.60.    Address 
8v21-tr  A.    I..    8TINS03ir.  Pnblliher. 


TTOSEMIXE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THK   LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.~4vl.3mr 


S.   N.    PUTNAM, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention    given   to   pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads   for  purchasers. 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &(^,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Ivl-'lmr 


WM.   H.   LYON.  CHAS.   O.  BABNE8. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lvon  k  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,  Green  and   Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-Smr  ^No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


I87I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Overland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  au 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  GRATIS, 


PUBLISHED      BY 


John  H.  Carman y  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 

THE  und  irsigned  hav 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa 
tentees,  WIRTS  &  SWIFT 
of  Hudson.  Michigan 
their  right  to  this  mill 
Patented  June  22d,  IWJ 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utgh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmhks,  Millers  and 
Grain  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleuuiugand  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-cliiss 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  l:ir 
excels  anything  that  lias 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  differ- 
ent seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical manner, placing  them 
in  theirdifterent  compart- 
ments in  the  mill  arranged 
for  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Afustard,  Grcuis  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing two  distinct  quali- 
ties of  wheat  it  desired,  thereby  selectint,  supcuor  luge  plump  and  ptrtect  kernels  forSFED  Wbfat  and  all  tht 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  merchantable  wheat  is  deposited  m  another  compartment  B\  the  use  of  this 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  germanate. 

The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  ihe  only  mill  known  to  possess  all  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  September  21,  22,  and  23, 18()9,  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  difl'erent  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  2.5  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill,  1.5  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommendations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  coutaining  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  To\vn,  County,  or  State 
Bights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

llv21-3m  K.  !«TUAIK.  433  Knttery  Ntreet.Snn  Fi-niiclHco. 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ^the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


I.lglitues8,    CleainllneiiH. 

£lusticlty  itnd  DnrsihllEty, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensiug  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOI.,EY    «fe    OKEEV,    Proprietor*. 


THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from   the 

OALIFOKNIA  TYPE    TOUNDKY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    It.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 


To  Amateur  Printers: 


We  have  for  Bale  in 
the  PuKHS  office,  one  of 
Lowe'H  cheap  hand 
rresses,  which  we  will 
sell  for  $'J5,  one  half 
rash  down,  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in 
30  days,  or  th<' i'uh.s  rchini'^d  in  good  order,  A  handy 
article  for  a  country  office,  which  has  no  small  job 
Press. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIX  TEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

and  is  a  first  class 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

OrKiinol'lhe  Mnsnnic  Fruternlty  on  the 
Jfuciflc    Coast. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.-.  A  ■.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  inforiuatitin  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  lor  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W,  liishoi) 
and  Edwin  A.  ShiTinan,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Miurok  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  ■.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1H70 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonio  MiRiioit, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  AUVERTISEBS. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Adiertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates   in   every   town   and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citi/ens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

ICiite^  or  jLfl vertlMlnif. 

One  Square  of  teu  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     5.00 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

OSicc,  U08  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 


No.  414  Clay  Street, 


Below  Sansome, 


Sau   Francisco. 


SPAULDING    &    BARTO, 


PROPRIETOBS. 


EVERY  VABIETY  OF 


X*  R.  I  IV  T  I  TV  O  , 


Business  Men,   Corportions, 


Branclie.s    of   Industry, 


EXECUTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 


AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


IVIusic  Printing 

Kxecuted  con*ectly  and  with  dispatch. 
Home,  SwEKT  IIoMK.  ^^^  ^^^ 


'Mid       jilcasurea   and        pal   -   a  -  ces, 


"  Live      and     Let    Live,' 


Is  a  good  old  adage,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  do  work  at  "  less  than  cost,"  a  s 
some  jieoplc  advertise  to  do;  but  wo  do  claim  to  do  all 
kinds  of  printing  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  done  on  thi  s 
Coast — and  we  believe  as  cheap  as  it  is  done  in  Chicago. 
Customers,  in  the  couutrj'  or  city,  are  invited  to  call  in 
person  at  our  ofiice,  or  send  their  orders  by  mail  or  ex  - 
press,  and  they  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

SPAUI.ItllVa  <fe  IIARTO. 
Scientific  Press  Office, 
San    Francisco. 
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THE    AMERICAN    SUBMERGED   FUMF 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC   COAST. 


It  is  seldom  that  an  invention  of  this  kind  has  met  with  such  wonderful  success  as 
has  this  Pump,  which  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested,  both  at  the  East  and  at  the 
West.  The  manufacturers  are  in  receipt  of  the  strongest  testimonials  as  to  its  efficiency, 
durability  and  superiority  over  other  pumps,  and  are  daily  in  receijjt  of  large  orders 
and  of  requests  for  agencies  in  different  jjarts  of  the  country. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  the  Pump  into  general  use  is  the  best  proof  that  it 
really  possesses  the  advantages  claimed  for  it.     Some  of  these  advantages  areas  follows: 

First — SiMPLiciTT.  The  entire  Pump  is  compo.sed  of  but  six  parts,  all  of  cast  iron, 
which  can  be  put  together  by  any  mechanic.     It  is  all  metal,  with  no  packing. 

Second— DvBABTLn::!.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  always  submerged,  it  is  perfectly 
lubricated,  and  requires  no  jjacking. 

77;(Vrf^NEVF.R  Freezes.  As  no  wafer  can  remain  in  the  pipe  when  not  in  motion, 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

fourth — PowEB.  It  is  contended  that  for  the  power  applied,  this  Pump  excels  all 
others.  The  No.  1  of  this  Pumj),  with  the  power  of  one  hand,  has  the  capacity  of 
twenty  gallons  per  Tninnte,  and  will  throw  a  stream  m.cly  to  seventy  feet  into  the  air.  The 
working  capacity  of  our  largest  size  pump,  by  use  of  steam,  can  be  brought  up  to  forty 
thousand  gallons  per  hour. 

Fifth — Cheapness.  For  economy  this  Pump  surpasses  all  others,  its  first  cost  being 
less  than  that  of  any  other  Force  Pump  of  the  same  capacity  ;  and  being  less,  both  in 
size  and  weight,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  transportation.  The  cost  of  other  Force 
Pumps  for  repairs  per  year  is  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars — our  Pump  requires  no  repairs. 

Another  important  advantage  may  be  mentioned  here.  By  placing  the  Pump  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  using  all  the  pipe  as  a  discharge  pipe,  no  suction  pipe  is  re- 
(piired  which  must  be  of  larger  size  than  a  discharge  pii^e.     The  advantage  is  obvious. 


SECTIONAL    VIEW. 

The  method  of  operation  is  simple  and  is  as  follows  :  When  the  barrel,  D,  is 
raised,  as  shown,  the  valve,  C,  is  also  raised,  admitting  water,  as  shown  by  the  arrow; 
at  the  same  time  the  puppet  valves,  I,  I,  have  seated  themselves  on  the  lower  aperture, 
so  that  the  water  from  the  chaml)er,  B,  may  pass,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  at  F,  into  the 
barrel,  D.  On  the  return  stroke,  the  barrel,  D,  with  the  piston,  E,  which  are  cast  in 
one  piece,  drops,  forcing  the  water  from  the  chamber,  A,  by  the  puppet  valves,  I,  I, 
being  raised  to  their  seats  on  the  upper  aperture,  and  closing  C  ;  the  valve,  C,  at  the 
same  time  raised,  allowing  the  chamber,  B,  to  be  filled.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  puppet  valves,  I,  I,  gives  a  solid  head  i)iston  each  way  of  the  stroke. 


ITS    USES. 

First — Fob  a  House  Pump.  The  smallest  size  of  the  Patent  Submerged  Pump  is 
sufficient  for  all  family  purposes  ;  placed  in  a  well  or  cistern,  water  may  be  conveyed 
to  every  room  in  a  common-sized  house. 

Second — For  a  Farm  Pump,  Windmill,  on  DKm:  Well,  and  all  purjiosos  con- 
nected with  irrigating,  watering  stock,  etc.,  this  Pump  can  be  placed  in  running 
streams,  ponds,  bayous,  etc.,  and  water  conveyed  to  any  required  distance,  or  taken  from 
any  depth. 

Third — For  a  Ship  Pump.  For  ship  purposes,  either  as  a  Bilge  Pump  simply,  or 
for  washing  decks,  it  is  superior  to  any  now  used.  From  its  simplicity  as  a  Bilge 
Pump,  it  vrill  be  found  entirely  free  from  choking,  and  will  clear  grain,  dirt,  stones, 
etc.,  with  7)e//«7  ea.se,  and  from  its  great  jiower  would  do  incalculable  service  in  the 
way  of  leakage. 

Fourth — For  a  Faotory  or  Enoine  Pump,  or  for  Breweries,  or  for  pumping  acids, 
hot  liquors,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable.  It  can  be  matle  of  composition  which  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  liquid. 

Fifth — In  case  of  Fire  it  would  act  as  a  Fire  Engine,  with  the  use  of  hose,  thereby 
protecting  the  building  and  lessening  the  insurance. 

OUE    CLAIMS. 

From  our  Testimonials  we  claim  it  has  ^renilerpoicer,  simplicity  and  durability  than 
any  other  Pump,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Pump  in  the  country. 

ITS    PRINCIPLE 

Is  that  of  a  Donble-Acting  Force  Pump,  with  a  heavy  double-acting  piston  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  a  double-acting  iron  valve  within  the  same,  without  the  use  of  leather  valves 
or  any  packing  wltalever. 

Since  the  Pump  was  first  invented,  several  mechanical  improvements  have  been 
made,  so  that  the  device  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in  every  point.  So  popular 
has  it  become,  after  eight  years  of  existence  in  the  East,  that  contracts  have  been  given 
for  supplying  whole  villages,  and  the  demand  is  continually  on  the  increase.  On  this 
coast,  several  other  Submerged  Pumps  have  been  introduced  since  this  Company 
began  business,  but,  after  a  short  time,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 


THE     IMPROVED     POLISHED     CYLINDER     LIFT     PUMPS. 

The  interior  surfaces  of  these  Pumps  are  polished  by  a  patent  apparatus,  whereby 
not  only  is  there  a  great  reduction  in  the  ordinary  friction,  but  also  the  wear  and  tear, 
which  necessitates  the  re-leathering  or  re-packing  of  the  i)istons  so  often  in  pumps 
where  the  cylinders  are  simply  bored  out,  is  entirely  obviated.  So  closely  does  the 
packing  of  the  piston  fit  into  the  cylinder,  that  the  least  movement  of  the  pumj)  lever 
produces  an  instantaneous  and  perfect  vacuum,  not  an  atom  of  leverage  being  lost. 
In  a  suit  recently  brought  by  owners  of  the  patent  against  certain  parties  for  infring- 
ment,  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  that  the  packing  of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder 
polished  by  this  process,  would  last  nearly  twenty  times  longer  than  if  u.sod  in  a  cylin- 
der bored  by  the  ordinary  method. 

The  fulcrum  and  lever  of  these  pumps  revolve,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position 
by  means  of  a  set-screw  under  the  lever.    The  piston  or  upper  valve  can  be  drawn  out 


at  the  top  of  the  i)ump,  by  simply  loo.sening  the  set-screw  that  holds  the  fulcrum  in 
I)Osition,  ami  the  lower  valve  can  be  reached  by  disconnecting  the  cylinder  where  it 
joins  the  base,  there  being  only  two  V>olts  to  remove  them.  The  entire  j)umi)  can  be 
taken  apart  without  detaching  the  pipe  or  disturbing  the  fixtures  surrounding  it.  The 
flange  on  the  bottom  of  the.se  pumps  is  made  larger  than  on  the  ordinary  pumps,  an<l 
consequently  does  away  with  the  swaying  of  the  suction-pipe.  For  Sale  at  the  rates 
for  ordinarj'  Lift  Pumps. 


These  pumps  are  offered  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  We  can  show  the  very  best 
of  testimonials  from  East  and  West,  from  North  and  South,  from  America,  Europe  and 
Africa.     They  are  for  sale  by  the 

PACIFIC     PUMP     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY. 

Office,  318  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
PIPE  forwarded  at  market  rates,  and  cut  at  any  required  length  when  so  ordered. 
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MARTHA  (WHITE  CONCORD)  GRAPE. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruit, 
grain,  or  vegetables,  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  be  attempted,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant efforts  in  which  the  husbandman 
can  engage,  as  we  have  elsewhere,  in 
the  present  issue,  briefly  hinted  at;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  duties  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  record  passing 
events  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, to  note  the  introduction  of  such 
novelties.  Hence  we  are  gratified,  to-day,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  beaixtifully  exe- 
cuted illustration  of  one  of  the  lastest  new 
varieties  of  the  grape  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pomological 
world.  r 

The  grape  here  shown  was  a  seedling 
obtained  by  Mr.  S.  Miller,  of  Lebanon, 
Penn.,  from  the  well-known  and  popular 
Concord.  Two  varieties  were  produced,  a 
white  and  black  grape,  which  have  been 
named  respectively  "  Martha"  and  "  Black 
Hawk;"  the  one  here  shown  is  the  white 
variety.  Mr.  Miller  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing several  other  varieties;  but  this  is 
pronoimced  by  good  jiidges  one  of  his  best 
results. 

The  two  seedlings  mentioned  are  referred 
to  in  a  late  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Pomological  Society  as  being  partic- 
ularly attractive  on  account  of  their  color, 
— the  Martha,  a  pale  yellow;  and  both 
having  the  sterling  good  qualities  of 
their  parent — vigor,  hardness,  and  perfect 
health. 

The  Martha  (white)  is  larger  in  its  berry 
and  branch,  more  shouldered  than  the 
Concord,  tough,  hardy,  and  vigorous,  with 
a  delicate  bloom;  few  seeds  and  small. 
Many  exclaim  on  tasting  it,  "  Sweet  as 
honey,  with  a  fine  spicy  aroma."  It  has 
yet  been  proven  in  but  few  places;  but 
■wherever  tried,  its  value  has  been  fully 
confirmed.  It  is  said  that  when  generally 
known,  no  white  grape  on  the  whole 
American  list  will  stand  as  high  in  its  rep- 
utation as  this,  and  is  also  said  to  be  broadly 
suited  to  the  domain  of  our  grape  lands. 
It  makes  a  delicate  white  wine,  with  aroma 
enough  to  bo  called  "superb."  It  has 
been  highly  endorsed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  pomologists  and  grape  grow- 
ers of  the  Western  States. 

From  the  description  given  we  should 
think  it  would  be  admirably  fitted  for  our 
high  mountain  valleys,  both  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.  It  fills  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
a  want  long  felt  for  a  first-class  white  grape. 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Gumming  & 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  advertising  in  the  Press,  for  the  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  this  grape,  which  we  arc 
enabled  to  give  herewith. 

The  Wine  Crop.— The  last  seasons  wine 
crop  is  now  coming  forward  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  receipt  of  last  week,  at  this 
city,  amounted  to  38,000  gallons,  the  heavi- 
est weekly  aggregate  with  one  exception, 
for  a  year.  Of  this  amount,  11,100  gallons 
was  from  Los  Angeles,  3,050  gallons  from 
Sonoma,  and  24,030  from  other  northern 
counties,  principally  Napa. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISINS. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Jeffers,  of  Visalia,  Tulare coxin- 
ty,  recently  sent  a  box  of  raisins  made  by 
himself  from  three  varieties  of  grapes  of  his 
own  raising,  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  V.)y  whom  they  wore  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  the  principal  hotel 
keepers  of  that  city,  who  rejiortod  upon 
them  as  follows  : — 

0»  the  Rose  of  Peru. — Mrs.  Linthicum: 
This  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  imported 
from  Palermo:  the  skin  is  more  tender  and 
is  sweeter.  Warren  Leland;  I  have  been 
buying  raisins  for  30  years,  and  I  seldom 
find  a  better  article. 

Muscat  of  Ale.camlria. — Mrs.    L.:  Fully 


brought  grapes  the  last  four  years.  Our 
soil  is  a  light,  sandy  one,  and  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali.  I  have  not  irrigat- 
ed my  vines  since  they  were  two  years  old. 
Fruits  and  grains  grow  here  of  as  good 
a  quality  and  as  abundantly  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Facts  are  fast  accumulating  which  go, 
to  show  that  no  part  of  the  world  possesses 
greater  facilities  for  the  production  of 
raisins,  and  almost  all  other  kinds  of  dried 
fruits  than  California. 


Kecent  orders  for  California  still  Avines 
in  considerable  quantities,  have  lately  been 
received  from  Louisville  and  Omaha. 


MARTHA     (WHITE    CONCORD)     GRAPE. 


equals  the  best;  remarkably  fine  flavor;  skin 
delicate  and  size  fine.  Mr.  Leland:  I  never 
saw  so  good  a  raisin  from  Sicily. 

On  the  Zagos, — Both  Judges:  Sweet,  ten- 
der, rather  small,  a  good  cooking  raisin. 

Mr.  Jeffers  also  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing facts  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  grapes,  and  the  manner  of  tlieir 
preparation  : — 

I  gathered  and  spread  on  scaffolds  in  the 
sun,  about  the  middle  of  September;  after 
they  are  partly  dry,  I  put  loosely  in  large 
boxes  under  cover  to  finish  drying;  in  about 
six  weeks  they  were  dry  enough  to  box. 
The  Rose  of  Peru  averaged  this  year 
about  40  pounds  to  the  vino;  it  took  three 
pounds  of  green  grapes  to  make  one  of 
dry.  The  Fiber  Zagos  averaged  25  pounds 
to  the  vine,  and  it  took  three  pounds  to 
make  one  of  dry.  The  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria averaged  10  pounds  to  the  vine,  and 
took  only  two  pounds  to  make  one  of  dry. 
The  vines  aro  seven  years  old,  and  have 


Los  Angeles  is  undoubtedly  a  prolific 
region;  but  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  be- 
lieve the  rej^ort  of  the  News  of  that  city 
that  "on  the  premises  of  Pio  Dabilo,  be- 
tween Main  and  Alameda  streets,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  are  growing  several 
gigantic  castor  trees — two  of  which  [meas- 
ure sLx  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base." 
Can't  the  News  take  off  a  few  feet  from  that 
measui-e  and  still  keep  witliin  the  bounds 
of  truth? 


Proposed  Poultry  Association. — It  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  this  city  a  Poultry 
Association,  with  the  view  of  sending  some 
party  to  the  East  to  purchase  poultry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stock-holders.  Particu- 
lar information  with  regard  to  the  project 
may  be  had  by  calling  upon  Mr.  T.  E.  Fin- 
ley,  Liedsdorf  street. 


THE  ALVARADO    SUGAR  FACTORY. 

The  suj)i3ly  of  beets  at  the  Alvarado  Su- 
gar Factory,  having  become  exhausted,  the 
company  suspended  operations,  for  a  short 
time,  on  Saturday  last,  prejiaratory  to  ar- 
ranging for  the  new  operation  of  "refin- 
ing." 

In  the  process  of  making  sugar  direct 
from  the  beet,  (or  cane  either)  several 
grades  are  produced,  the  poorer  of  which 
require  a  further  process  of  refining  before 
they  are  suitable  for  the  market.  A  large 
.quantity  of  this  low  grade  (brown  sugar) 
has  accumulated,  and  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  work  above  alluded  to,  is  to 
make  the  necessary  prep.tration  for  this 
new  work,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  done 
at  that  establishment.  After  working  up 
all  their  own  low-grade  or  "raw"  sugar,  the 
company  will  go  into  the  market  and  pur- 
chase raw  cane  sugar,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
works  in  operation  until  the  next  season's 
crop  of  beets  comes  in.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  factory  may  be  kept  in  constant 
operation  the  year  round. 

There  is  no  necessity,  as  some  interested 
parties  have  asserted,  for  a  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory to  remain  idle  half,  or  any  other  joor- 
tion  of  the  year,  anything  further  than  for 
needed  repairs.  The  Alvarado  Company 
has  eqtial  facility  for  obtaining  and  refining 
raw  cane  sugar,  after  their  own  i^rodiTcts 
has  become  exhausted,  that  other  refineries 
in  the  citv  have.  Small  steamers  can  land 
their  load  at  the  very  door  of  the  factory, 
and,  of  course,  take  away  the  refined  jn-o- 
duct  as  return  freight. 

The  company  has  thus  far  done  a  good 
and  profitable  business.  The  sugar  which 
they  have  put  in  the  market,  though  equal 
to  any  of  its  kind  ever  ofl'ered  in  this  city, 
is  not  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  will  be 
which  will  soon  be  sent  out  as  the  product 
of  the  second  working  or  "refining"  pro- 
cess, which  be  will  commenced  in  about 
two  weeks. 

The  company  has  already  commenced 
planting  for  the  second  crop,  and  some 
tests  have  recently  been  made  of  beets 
grown  at  Sherman  Island,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  saccharine 
value  of  the  product  grown  on  that  island 
and  at  Alvarado.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  any  correct  report  of  these 
tests,  but  are  assured  that  the  statements 
heretofore  published  do  not  give  the  cor- 
rect figures.  With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tionate yield  of  the  land  at  Alvarado  and 
Sherman  Island,  the  advantage  is  largely 
in  favor  of  the  latter  locality. 

We  are  moreover  assured  of  what,  if 
correct,  is  of  no  little  importance  to  jjer- 
sons  engaged  in  beet  culture,  viz.:  that 
there  is  a  very  decided  difference  in  beets 
grown  in  this  State  from  foreign  seed,  and 
those  grown  from  seed  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  State.  The  beet  seems  to 
require  an  acclimitization  here,  which  will 
probably  not  be  fully  attained  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  advantage  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  acclimatised  seed. 

The  proposed  flag  of  the  new  German 
Empire  is  black,  white,  red,  and  gold. 
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Wooden  Eaileoaus. — Tlio  Cliicago  Raii- 
road  Gazette  for  Feb.  ISth  has  an  article  by 
Wm.  S.  Huntington,  in  which  he  (quotes 
the  report  of  a  Canadian  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  Clifton  Wooden 
l^aihvaj-,  in  Northern  New  York.  We  give 
an  extract  from  this  report:  "The  expense 
of  keeping  the  track  in  rejtair  will  not,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hulbiirt,  the  engineer  of 
the  road,  exceed  the  wages  of  two  men 
to  every  three  miles  of  road.  These  men 
will  replace  the  worn  out  rails  a.s  fast  as 
required.  This  does  not  include  renewal 
of  trestle  or  crib  work.  The  20-ton  loco- 
motive will  easily  take  80  tons  per  trijJ  and 
make  two  trips  dailj- — between  Carthage 
and  Harrisville,  47%  miles.  The  rails  are 
made  of  maple,  14  feet  long,  (j  by  4  inches, 
laid  edgewise.  Mr.  Hulburt  suggests  that 
rails  would  be  best  7  by  y%  inches.  The 
rims  of  the  wheels  are  like  those  used  on 
iron  railways,  only  wider,  and  the  danges 
a  little  beveled,  so  that  the  flange,  in  press- 
ing against  the  rail,  does  not  cut  it.  We 
did  not  see  a  single  rail  "broomed  up"  or 
cut  on  the  inside,  and  only  a  few  on  the 
outside,  where  the  heart  of  the  rail  had 
been  laid  uppermost.  The  "switches"  are 
made  in  the  usual  way,  the  rails  being  kept 
together  with  iron  rods  when  recpiired  to 
be  moved.  The  "keys"  are  made  of  maple 
plank.  The  rails  are  sunk  into  the  ties 
(which  are  cut  into,  G  inches  wide  and  4 
inches  deep)  and  are  kept  in  i)lace  by 
wedges  or  keys  twelve  inches  long  by  four 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick  at  one  end  by  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  at  the  other  and  driven  in  on  the  out- 
side of  the  rail,  keeping  it  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  ties.  The  ties  are  put 
down  without  being  sided.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  car  olf  the  track  since  the 
roatl  went  into  operation.  The  country 
through  which  the  Clifton  liailway  is  built 
is  not  only  broken  but  even  moiintainous, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty,  in  our  opinion, 
in  constructing  such  a  railway  in  almost 
any  part  of  these  townships.  From  tlie 
information  obtained  as  to  cost  of  labor, 
materials,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clif- 
ton roail,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  grading,  furnishing  ties  and  rails, 
and  laying  the  same,  with  a  moderate  al- 
lowance of  rolling  stock,  sufficient  for  some 
years,  will  not  exceed  for  our  raih-oads 
$5,000  a  mile  exclusive  of  large  bridges — 
and  this  to  build  in  a  mon^  permaueul  man- 
ner than  the  Clifton  road  is  built.  We  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
wooden  railways,  where  the  principal  ob- 
ject is  a  freight  traffic  at  rates  of  sjieed 
from  8  to  12  miles  an  hour;  and  that  next 
to  an  iron  railway,  or  where  the  cost  of  an 
iron  road  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken, 
wooden  railways  can  bo  cheaply  built, 
economically  carried  on  and  a  large  jmying 
business  done  by  their  means." 


Spiral  Cutteb  fok  Planees. — TheMan- 
vfacinrer  and  Builder  for  March  describes 
More's  patent  device  for  a  cutter,  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  knife  without  any  alteration  of 
the  planing  machine.  We  quote: — "In- 
stead of  making  the  knife  straight,  Mr. 
IMoore  twists  it  around  tlie  cylindrical  body 
and  makes  the  edge  a  spiral,  iisually  hav- 
ing one  third  of  a  revolution,  but  it  can  be 
made  of  any  twist;  tlie  greater  the  twist, 
the  less  the  i)ower  required.  Onlj'  a  small 
part  is  in  the  wood  at  a  time,  and  the  edge 
has  a  drawing  motion.  On  account  of  this, 
the  work  is  very  much  smoother  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  the  ordinarj' 
cutter  head  with  its  direct  choj)ping. 
Finished  work  can  be  turned  out,  such  as 
door-panels  which  are  ready  for  sand-pa- 
pering. "Some  of  the  gnarled,  crooked 
walnut  worked  by  this  machine  was 
as  smooth  as  the  jointer  of  tlie  carpen- 
ter would  have  left  it.  The  shavings 
are  all  sent  to  one  side,  showing  the 
work  clean  as  it  leaves  the  machine,  which 
is  an  important  point.  It  can  be  made 
right  or  left  hand  twist  so  as  to  throw 
the  shavings  \ipon  either  side.  The  noise 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  tl>e  ordinary 
cutter.  In  fact,  it  can  not  bo  heard  above 
that  of  the  macliine  unless  it  is  in  the  wood. 
Having  a  shearing  motion,  the  knives  do 
not  become  dull  neai'ly  as  fast  as  those  of 
the  ordinary  straight  jjattern.  Another 
point  worth  attention  is  tlie.  mode  of  sharp- 
ening. Tliis  is  done  without  taking  the 
cutter  from  the  machine,  by  taking  off  the 
driving-belt  and  substituting  another  run- 
ning over  tlie  feed-pulley  in  its  place.  A 
tile  or  emery-plate  is  then  placed  in  a  suit- 
able block  and  passed  along  the  bed  under 
the  knives.  Thisbriugs  them  down  "true." 
A  hone  then  takes  the  place  of  the  file, 
and  finishes  the  job. " 


iCIENTIFIC    SHrOGRESS. 


Tbamway  for  City  Streets. — The  Amer- 
ican Artisan  for  Feb.  22nd,  gives  Prof.  Till- 
man's description  of  his  own  device  for 
this  purpose: — "Employing  iron  as  the 
material  for  the  wheel-ways  or  tramways,  I 
Avould,"  he  says,  "cast  it  in  hollow  blocks, 
so  as  to  be  interlocked,  and  its  face  could 
be  provided  with  a  series  of  smooth  raised 
surfaces,  alternating  with  impressions  or 
indentations;  and  the  raised  surfaces  could 
be  so  arranged  that  the  wheel  would  be 
constantly  sustained  on  a  true  grade  by 
rolling  over  one  raised  surface,  which 
should  touch  the  middle  of  the  tire,  or 
rolling  over  two  raised  surfaces,  wliich 
either  simultaneously  or  alternately  would 
give  a  bearing  to  the  wheel-tire  near  its 
sides.  The  transverse  depressions  thus 
formed  allow  the  toe-calk  or  fore  part  of 
a  horseshoe  to  sink  below  the  raised  or 
grade  surface,  and  by  means  of  such  sur- 
faces the  horse  would  find  a  sufficient  bear- 
ing against  which  to  exert  the  leverage  of 
his  foot.  A  pair  of  iron  paths,  each  about 
one  foot  wide,  and  placed  four  feet  and  a 
third  apart,  would  jirovide  a  tramway  suit- 
able for  vehicles  of  various  widths,  em- 
bracing the  pleasure  carriage,  cart,  lumber- 
wagon  and  omnibus,  and  a  pathway  for  a 
pair  of  horses  between  such  tracks.  The 
tramway  could  be  made  of  liollow  cast  iron 
blocks,  each  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  pro- 
jection on  one  end  and  a  recess  on  the  oth- 
er, so  that  wlien  brought  together  and  in- 
terlocked, the  i^ressure  on  the  edge  of  one 
block  would  be  transferred  to  the  center  of 
the  next.  Such  blocks  could  be  laid  di- 
rectly on  pure  sand,  or  be  tilled  in  from  be- 
neath with  wood  and  laid  on  a  perfectly 
solid  and  smooth  foundation." 


•  Cast  Eaus. — The  N.  Y.  Stockholder  for 
February  21st  has  an  artitde  upon  the 
Slierman  steel  process  so  called — really  the 
invention  of  Mr.  At  wood,  of  Ohio,  but 
named  in  English  journals  after  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  introduced  it 
across  the  water.  We  have  copied  several 
commendatory  notices  of  it  from  the  journals 
aforesaid.  Mr.  Atwood  makes  by  it  cast 
steel  axes  directly  from  70  i^er  cent,  ore  at 
one  melting.  It  now  promises  to  have 
another  and  very  extensive  use.  We  quote: 
— "Last  week,  at  Bridgeport,  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  process  was  employed  for  casting 
railway  bar.  The  result  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  conclusion  seems  to  fol- 
low that  the  best  possible  steel  rails  maybe 
turned  out  at  little  over  the  cost  of  tlie 
poorer  English  rails  landed  at  New  York. 
The  difterence  between  such  price  and  that 
at  whicli  bars  made  under  this  process  may 
be  ottered  in  this  market,  will  express  the 
protit  of  the  manufacturer,  less  the  invent- 
or's royalty.  But  the  difference  to  the 
railway  companies  is  far  larger  than  this, 
since  rails  may  be  made  by  this  treatment 
wherever  pig  and  scrap  iron  can  bo  found. 
The  exjiensive  ajiparatus  for  rolling  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  rails  may  be  cast  in 
jiits,  in  cheap  works.  Every  railway  con- 
cern has  refuse  iron  enough  at  command  to 
justify  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  furnace 
of  its  own  to  cast  rails  of  the  Atwood  steel. 
The  poorest  pig  iron  as  well  as  the  best 
are  inditt'erently  used  under  this  process." 


Safety  CAB-TRUCK.-The  Eochester  Bem- 
ocriU  thus  describes  a  recent  invention: 
"The  reader  will  iiicture  in  his  mind  an 
ordinary  car-truck,  with  eight  wheels. 
Between  the  forward  wheels  are  four  cone- 
shaped  wheels  of  less  diameter,  with  flanges 
on  the  outside,  two  of  which  are  sus- 
pended on  an  indejiendent  axle  from  eacli 
side  of  the  car-truck,  a  few  inches  above 
tlie  level  of  the  track.  One  of  tliese  wheels 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  and  the  other 
on  the  inside.  The  small  ends  of  the  cones 
face  each  other,  but  arc  a  little  over  the 
width  of  the  car-wheel  apart.  Having  an 
independent  axle,  they  are  not  in  motion 
only  when  the  car  is  ofl'  the  track.  On 
both  the  forward  and  rear  trucks  these 
wheels  are  hung,  and  their  positions  on 
each  side  of  the  car,  and  at  each  end  are 
the  same  as  described  above.  Now  when  a 
car-wheel  leaves  the  track,  either  by  reason 
of  its  breaking  by  a  displaced  or  broken 
rail,  an  open  switch',  or  turning  a  sharp 
curve,  the  car  drops  down  on  these  cone- 
wheels,  and  they  temjiorarily  take  the 
place  of  the  main  wheels,  and  the  car  rolls 
on  the  track  as  it  did  before.  A  shock  will 
be  felt  bj'  the  dropping  of  the  car  which 
will  give  notice  of  the  accident.  The  flanges 
of  the  cone-wheels  will  bind  on  the  track 
and  act  as  brakes  to  a  certain  extent." 


The  Phcenixville  Boxe  CA^-E. — The  U. 
S.  Railroad  Regixtei-  gives  an  extended  no- 
tice of  the  bone  cave  recently  discovered 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  near 
PhoenixVille,  by  Mr.  Wlieatly.  Prof.  Cope 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  the  smaller 
bones  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  It  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  yet  made 
upon  the  continent.  The  remains  found 
consist  of  mammals,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
plants.  Among  them  are  three  species  of 
gigantic  sloth,  one  as  large  as  the  Megathe- 
rium of  Europe.  Five  feet  of  a  mastodon 
tusk,  which  when  entire  measured  eleven 
feet,  was  found  in  fragments.  Bones  of 
the  cave  bear,  two  species  of  horse  and 
several  species  of  tapir,  were  found.  The 
collection  is  also  rich  in  the  bones  of  the 
smaller  animals.  Further  investigation 
will  determine  more  definitely  the  age  of 
the  deposit.  Prof.  Cope  referred,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  to  certain  similar 
fossil  animals  of  acknowledged  past-plio- 
cene age,  found  in  cave  earth  on  the  small 
islands  of  the  Antilles.  W.  D.  Gunning 
writes  to  the  Tribune  as  follows: — "The 
bones  in  this  Phcenixville  cave  are  over- 
laid with  glacial  drift.  I  have  examined 
in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  a  section  of 
the  cave  drawn  by  Professor  Cojjc.  This 
section  tells  its  own  story.  The  animals 
whose  remains  are  entombed  in  the  cave 
lived  before  the  epoch  of  the  great  north- 
ern drift.  In  those  remote  times  America 
seems  to  have  been  the  land  of  the  horse, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant  and  the  camel. 
If  this  liorse  should  jjrove  to  be  new,  it 
will  be  the  18th  species  known  to  have  lived 
in  America  before  the  drift  jieriod.  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  human  remains  or 
any  implements  fashioned  by  human  hands 
have  been  found  in  the  Phcenixville  cave. 
At  this  stage  of  the  investigation  we  can- 
not say  that  this  discovery  throws  any  light 
on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  .  of  the 
human  race."  • 

Note  on  Met aphosphobic  Acid. — Prof.  E. 
N.  Horsford  sends  the  following  to  the  edit- 
ors of  the  American  Chemist: — "If  you 
precipitate  common  phosphate  of  soda  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  adding  sufficient  ammonia 
to  keep  the  liquor  neutral,  and,  having 
w-ashed  out  the  precipitate,  mix  it  mechan- 
ically with  three  times  its  volume  of  puri- 
fied Berkshire  sand  (granular  silica) ,  then 
dry  and  ignite  the  mixture,  you  will  ob- 
serve a  reddening  of  the  mass,  indicating 
a  change  in  the  molecular  arrangement. 
If  now  you  pour  over  the  mass  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid,  less  than  enough  to  unite 
with  all  the  silver,  and  let  its  action  contin- 
ue for  some  hoiirs  till  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  has  disapi)eared  as  chloride  of  silver, 
then,  on  filtering  oft'  the  clear  liquor,  you 
will  have  an  acid  liquor  that  precipitates 
solution  of  albumen,  u-hile, — you  will  have 
one  of  the  phases  of  melajihospfioric  acid. 
This  proof  of  the  change  produced  in  an 
anhydrous  trimetallic  phosphate  by  heat, 
to  wit,  the  conversion  of  the  tribasie^  phos- 
phoric acid  to  metaphosporic  acid,  may  be 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  decom- 
position of  burned  bones  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  exposure  of  the  product  to 
sunlight,  which  you  have  witnessed,  and 
w'hich  gives  to  the  solution  in  ammonia 
poured  over  paper,  the  characteristic  red 
shade,  while  tribasic  acid  with  similar  treat- 
ment gives  the  black  or  dark  brown  shade." 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Pacific  Slope. — 
Clarence  King  describes  in  Sillimanx 
Journal  for  March,  his  ascent  of  Mount 
Shasta  in  Sejitcmber  last  and  discovery  of 
several  consideraljle  glaciers.  The  ascent 
wa-s  formerly  made  on  the  south  side, 
where  there  are  no  glaciers,  "and  tliis  is 
why  able  scientific  observers  like  Prof. 
Whitney  .and  his  part}'  should  have  scaled 
the  mountain  without  discovering  their 
existence."  The  apparent  absence  of  gla- 
ciers in  a  region  where  such  abundant  indi- 
cations of  glacial  action  arc  found,  lias  been 
remarked  upon.  Mr.  King  says: — "Travel 
where  one  will,  in  the  high  Sierras  or  in 
the  more  elevated  regions  uf  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  he  seems  to  be  treading  the 
pathway  of  a  glacier  of  yesterday."  The 
report  of  Mr.  King,  containing,  as  it  will, 
a  full  description  and  topographical  map 
of  the  mountain  and  the  glaciers,  and  of 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  glacier  system, 
and  also  of  Mount  Hood  and  Mount 
Eainier,  will  be  looked  for  with  great  in- 
terest. 


Nature  of  the  Earth's  Interior. — 
David  Forbes  F.  E.  S.  delivered  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  on  January  29th.  Nature 
prints  it  in  full.  We  give  the  conclusion: 
"  If  now  we  suppose  that  the  earth's  inte- 
rior is  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric 
zones  or  layers  made  up  of  substances 
which  are  of  more  and  more  denae  nature 
as  they  are  situated  nearer  the  center,  and 
that  the  external  one  is  rock  of  a  density  of 
2.5,  a  calculation  will  show  that  the  cen- 
ter or  nucleus  will  be  about  10,  or  as 
lieavj'  as  silver.  If  now  we  suppose  that 
the  zone  of  molten  lava,  which  we  have  al- 
ready concluded  must  exist  at  a  depth  of 
about  50  miles  below  the  surface,  has  a 
density  of  3,  or  say  even  4,  to  give  the 
fullest  allowance  for  the  condensing  efi'ects 
of  superincumbent  pressure,  then  we 
should  find  by  calculation  that  this  zone 
could  not  extend  deeper  than  about  400 
miles,  since  below  this  depth  tlie  matter 
would  be  so  heavy  that  its  density  can  only 
be  exjilaincd  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
made  up  of  metallic  compounds,  and  as  tlie 
density  of  the  still  lower  zones  would  con- 
tiiiue  to  increase  up  to  the  very  center  of 
the  earth,  the  inference  is  that  the  whole  of 
this  great  central  mass  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  450  miles  or  less  below  the 
surface,  is  actually  formed  of  metals  and 
their  compounds.  Whether  this  great  cen- 
tral metallic  nucleus  is  fluid  or  solid  may 
next  be  inquired  into.  According  to  Bun- 
.sen's  theory  previously  aliuded  to,  it  ought 
to  be  solid,  for  owing  to  the  enormous 
pressure  to  which  it  would  be  exposed,  the 
solidification  of  the  molten  spliere  should 
first  commence  at  the  center.  This  view 
would  bo  quite  correct  if  the  earth  was 
composed  of  highly  compressible  non-me- 
tallic materials;  but  since  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  since,  as  before  alluded  to,  the 
experimental  data  already  obtained  indicate 
that  neither  the  metallic  nor  the  less  com- 
pressible substances  become  more  i-efract- 
ory  in  proportion  to  the  increa.se  of  press- 
ure, we  are  more  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  central  nucleus  also  must  be  in  a 
fluid  condition,  and  the  more  so,  not  only 
because  we  know  that  metallic  compounds 
are  as  a  rule  infinitelj-  more  fusible  than 
rock  silicates,  but  also  as  the  well-known 
high  temperature  of  the  earth's  interior 
would,  by  its  expanding  action,  tend  to 
counteract  the  efi'ects  of  the  pressure.  In 
summing  up  this  inquiry,  the  balance  of 
evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  interior  of 
our  earth  is  a  mass  of  molten  matter  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  layers  or  zones  accor:l- 
ing  to  their  respective  densities,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  within  a comparativclj'  tliin 
external  crust  or  shell." 


Phosphokls  Essential  fob  Fungoid 
Growth. — Prof.  Frankland  reatl  a  paper 
before  the  London  Chemical  Society,  Feb. 
2d,  on  the  "Development  of  Fungi  in  Po- 
table Water."  He  began  by  alluding  to 
the  experiments  Dr.  Heisch  Inul  made  some 
months  back  with  waters  contaminated  with 
sewage  matter.  When  to  such  waters  some 
sugar  was  added,  very  soon  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation ensued,  and  a  rich  fungoid 
growth  made  its  apjiearance.  Prof.  Frank- 
land  has  now  rejieated  and  extended  these 
experiments,  and  arrived,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  at  the  same  results.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  he  encountered 
some  reactions  which  revealed  to  him  that 
the  presence  of  sewage  matter  in  saccharic 
water  is  in  itself  not  sufficient  to  produce 
fungoid  gi'owth,  but  that  the  presence  of 
phosjihates  in  some  form  is  indi«pen.sable 
to  such  production.  *  *  From  all  his 
observations  Prof.  Frankland  drew  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: — 1.  Potable  water, 
mixed  with  sewage,  urine,  albumen,  and 
certain  other  matters,  or  brought  into  con- 
tiK't  with  animal  charcoal,  subsecjuently 
develops  fungoid  growth,  and  other  organ- 
isms, when  small  quantities  of  sugar  are 
dissolved  in  them  and  they  are  exposed  to 
a  summer  tcmjierature.  2.  The  germs  of 
these  organisms  are  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  every  water  contains  them  after 
momentary  contact  with  the  air.  3.  The 
development  of  these  germs  cannot  take 
place  without  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  a  phosphate  or  pho.sphorns  in 
some  form  of  combination.  Water,  how- 
ever much  contaminated,  if  free  from 
phosphorus,  does  not  produce  them. 

The  number  of  bones  broken  in  lunatic 
asylums  is  said  to  have  given  rise  in  Eng- 
land to  the  more  special  examination  of 
the  bones  of  the  patients,  and  it  is  stated, 
that  the  ribs  of  crazy  folks  are  more  brittle 
than  those  of  the  sane.  Through  the 
action  of  the  diseased  brain,  it  is  suggested, 
there  is  a  wasting  away  of  the  phosphates. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  Tuolumne  and  Cal- 
averas Counties. 

[Written  for  the  Pkesb.J 

From  Garote  to  Chinese  Camp. 

Second  Gaxote,  Tuolumne  county,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Yosemite  turnpike  road,  forty- 
one  miles  from  Hutcliing's  hotel,  Yosemite 
valley,  and  sixty-eight  miles  from  Stockton. 
Little  or  no  mining  is  now  done  here,  agri- 
culture having  taken  precedence.  Every 
little  valley  has  its  field  of  gi"ain,  or  orchard 
and  vinery.  Between  this  and  First  Garote, 
Mr.  E.  Muller  has  beautified  some  twenty 
acres  of  land  with  orchard,  vines,  etc.,  and 
has  a  fine,  breweiy  where  he  manufactures 
for  the  moimtain  trade,  ale,  porter,  and 
beer. 

First  Garote,  two  miles  off,  the  point  at 
•which  travelers  for  the  Yosemite  valley  halt 
over  night,  contains  two  good  hotels.  The 
Stage  House  is  kept  by  B.  L.  Savory,  a 
gentlemen  who  fully  understands  his  busi- 
ness. 

Two  miles  farther  is  Big  Oak  Flat,  now 
nearly  deserted  in  a  mining  way,  but  for 
twenty  miles  around  the  citizens  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  j^roduction  of 
cereals  and  the  grajje.  On  the  strength  of 
the  present  crop  just  i^ut  in,  Mr.  J.  D, 
Murphy  is  erecting  a  grist  mill  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  flat,  to  cost  about  $5,000. 
The  motive  power  will  be  water,  from  the 
Golden  Eock  ditch.  It  will  have  two  run 
of  buhrs.  Moccasin  Creek  vineyard,  three 
miles  west,  is  owned  by  Newhall  &  Culbert- 
Bon.  They  cultivate  some  18,000  vines,  and 
manufacture  annually  10,000  gallons  of 
wine.  Two  thousand  of  the  vines  are  early 
and  iised  for  the  table  only.  They  also 
made  seven  hundred  pounds  of  raisins  last 
year  from  the  Fiher  Zaqos,  a  species  of 
grape  that,  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  from 
Stockton  and  vicinity,  would  not  do  well 
there,  on  account  of  rotting.  Here  they 
do  excellently,  producing  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  making  a  fine 
cooking  grajje.  The  only  objection  to 
them  here  is,  that  they  ar'3  rather  small. 

Chinese  Camp,  nine  miles  farther  west, 
is  not  as  flourishing  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  but  still  contains  a  number  of  ener- 
getic citizens.  Jamestown,  eight  miles 
nearly  north  from  here,  is  almost  a  wreck 
as  a  mining  town,  but  has  surrounding  it 
several  fine  vineyards.  That  of  John  Pie- 
rano,  Esq.,  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres,  and  is  all  in  vines  and  trees.  This 
gentleman  manufactures  15,000  gallons  of 
■wine  annually,  and  markets  some  sixty 
Ions  of  peaches,  apples  and  other  fruits. 
He  has  a  species  of  peach  called  the  White 
Seedling  Cling,  that  does  not  ripen  until 
November  and  December,  the  latest 
peaches  in  the  country. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards  at  Sonora. 

G.  Macomber,  Esq.,  is  the  possessor  of 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  of  very 
fine  orchard  and  garden.  He  informs  me 
that  it  contains  one  thousand  apple  trees, 
eighteen  years  old,  from  which  he  mar- 
keted last  year  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tons  of  fruit, — a  remarkable  yield.  He 
has  two  hundred  peach,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pear  and  sixty  plum  trees,  besides  ap- 
ricots and  figs.  He  also  informs  me  that 
he  manufactiired  and  sent  below,  last  year, 
8,000  gallons  of  vinegar,  and  8,000  kegs  of 
cider  vinegar  pickles.  Next  adjoining  Mr. 
M.,  is  the  garden  of  E.  Dane,  Esq.,  contain- 
ing twelve  acres,  (he  is  also  grape  raising 
in  other  portions  of  the  county,)  with  ten 
thousand  vines,  besides  five  thoiisand  more 
elsewhere.  This  gentleman  has  been  ex- 
perimenting in  wine  making  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  accom- 
plished the  art  the  nearest  to  perfection  of 
any  man  in  the  State.  He  manufactures 
about  two  thousand  gallons  annually.  His 
principal  business,  however,  is  market-gar- 
dening, supplying  Sonora  and  vicinity. 

A.  M.  Mitchell's  vineyard,  one  mile  from 
Springfield,  contains  about  forty  acres,  all 
in  vines,  fifteen  of  which  are  bearing  vines. 
He  also  has  twelve  acres  of  an  apple  or- 
chard. He  manufactured  last  year  nine 
thousand  gallons  of  wine.  A^Iargc  majori- 
ty of  his  product  for  the  last  four  years  is 
stUl  on  hand.  This  tract  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  four  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  at  the  base,  and  is  cul- 
tivated without  irrigation.     C.  H.  Parsons 


&  Bros.,  near  Columbia,  own  and  cultivate 
sixteen  acres  of  an  orchard  and  vinery.  In 
1859,  the  proprietors  of  this  orchard  took 
the  first  i^remium  for  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness at  the  State  I'air.  They  market 
about  twenty  tons  of  apples  annually,  and 
make  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand 
gallons  of  wine. 

Murphy's  Camp  and  Vicinity. 

Murphy's  Camj?,  some  twelve  miles  from 
Columbia,  is  reached  by  a  fine  mountain 
road  via  Abby's  Ferry,  kept  by  Geo.  Moore- 
house,;Esq.,  this  is  decidedly  the  shortest 
route,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
kept  in  the  best  repair.  At  Douglass  Flat, 
(within  two  miles  of  Murphy's),  I.  P. 
Hitchcock,  Esq.,  is  cultivating  some  20 
acres  of  fine  mountain  land,  upon  which 
he  has  2,500  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  ap- 
l^le,  peach,  pear,  plum,  ajiricot  and  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees;  Mr.  H.  markets  his 
fruit  princij^ally  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
He  also  has  8,000  vines,  the  product  of 
which  he  markets  for  table  iise  only,  mak- 
ing butlittla  wine.  Murphy's  Camp  proper 
contains  about  500  inhabitants,  and  one  of 
the  finest  mountain  town  hotels  in  the 
State,  presided  over  by  Messrs.  Sperry  & 
Perry,  who  are  also  the  proprietors  of  the 
famous  Calaveras  Big  Tree  Grove.  This 
town  is  situated  55  miles  from  Stockton 
and  15  miles  from  the  Big  Trees.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  frame  school  houses 
in  the  State,  and  certainly  the  very  finest 
play  grounds  surround  it.  An  average  of 
100  pupils  attend  daily;  at  times  150  are  in 
attendance.  E.  L.  Knowlton  and  lady  are 
the  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  taught  in  such  schools,  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  music  and  jjlionography. 
The  site  on  which  the  school  house  is 
erected,  was  presented  to  the  trustees  of 
the  same  by  Dr.  Jones — now  resident  of 
San  Francisco.  Dr.  J.  is  still  a  property 
owner  here,  and  has  a  fine  orchard  of  some 
25  or  30  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village. 
The  following  is  a  correct  table  of  the  jire- 
cipitation  (rain  and  snow)  for  six  years  at 
Murijliy's  Camji,  from  the  observations 
and  r.ain  gauge  of  E.  Cutting  :  1865-6,  31.- 
633;  18G6-7,  43.963;  1867-8,  61.398;  1868- 
9,  30.072;  1869-70,  30.396;  1870-71,  to 
February  24th,  13,049.  The  above  is  cal- 
culated in  inches,  and  thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

Messrs.  Kimball  &  Cutting,  lumber  deal- 
ers here,  employ  during  summer  25  men, 
and  5  wagons  with  45  animals.  They  own 
one. steam  saw  mill,  7%  miles  N.  E.  of 
Murphys,  which  is  run  by  a  30-horse 
power  steam-engine.  They  manufacture 
some  800,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 
Dunbar  &  Son,  who  are  dealers  in  the  same 
line,  get  out  about  the  same  amount  annu- 
ally. Last  year,  however,  they  only  got 
out  700,000  feet. 

Tarantula  Cultivation. — Griddles. 

A  curious  vocation,  though  i^erfectly  le- 
gitimate. S.  P.  Schaffle,  of  this  (Mur- 
phy's) Camp,  is  actually  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  above  named  insects,  for  the 
Eastern  market,  and  for  tourists  to  the 
"Big  Trees."  The  construction  of  the 
cells  is  peculiar,  and  no  animal,  fowl,  or 
other  insect  has  ever  yet  been  found  that 
builds  anything  to  compare  with  it.  Their 
cells  are  from  three  to  eighteen  inches 
deep,  with  a  water-proof  lining,  coated 
over  with  a  substance  looking  like  shammy, 
but  as  fine  as  silk  velvet,  Avith  a  door,  or 
lid  which  they  close  after  them  when  they 
go  in;  and  when  they  have  their  young,  they 
latch  it, bolt  it, and  then  seal  it  perfectly  water 
tight.  They  increase  about  1.50-fold  annu- 
ally. Mr.  S.  informs  me  that  they  in- 
crease, after  transi^lanting,  some  four-fold 
in  size,  in  from  two  to  five  years,  after 
which  they  build  a  new  cell,  to  accomo- 
date their  additional  corpulency. 

A  new  idea  of  griddle,  on  which  to  bake 
hot  cakes.  During  my  travels  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  gentleman  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  a  new  griddle  (new  at  least, 
to  me) .  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  soap  stone, 
an  inch  thick,  surfaced  on  one  side  and  cut 
round  to  fit  the  stove.  An  iron  band,  with 
two  ears,  surrounds  its  circumference,  and 
a  bail  made  of  wire  is  attached  for  a  handle. 
He  says  he  is  using  one,  and  asserts  that 
710  grease  is  necessary  to  jirevent  the  cakes 
sticking  to  the  griddle,  and  that  the  taste 
of  the  hot  cakes  is  greatly  improved. 

A  place  of  resort  in  summer,  not  gener- 
ally known,  is  the  South  Grove,  situated 
six  miles  from  the  Calaveras  Big  Tree 
Grove,  from  which  place  it  is  reached  by 
trail  on  horse-back.  It  is  situated  between 
the  North  and  Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanis- 
laus river,  and  contains  some  1,200  trees  of 
the  same  kind  as  at  the  other  grove; 
at  least  100  of  them  are  as  large  as  the  lar- 
gest ones  in  the  Big  Tree  Grove.  F.  C. 
Congdon  is  its  proprietor,  and  has  erected 
a  small  lunch  house  there,  to  accomodate 
tourists.  L.  p.  MC. 


Right  and  Left— An  Error  Corrected. 

Eds.  Peess.— In  the  Scientific  Pkess 
of  the  18th  inst. ,  was  printed  a  paragraph 
relating  to  the  fact  that  the  result  of  walk- 
ing is  a  tendency  of  the  right  side  to  out- 
walk the  left;  and  your  conclusion  is,  that 
a  person  walking  some  distance  in  a  forest 
would  find  himself  involuntarily  going  to 
the  right  of  his  true  course.  Now,  to  a 
person  "up  a  tree"  in  said  forest,  a  man 
whose  right  side  was  outwalking  his  left 
would  be  seen  to  go  more  to  the  le/t,  for 
the  reason  that  the  left  foot  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  body  must  rest  more  than 
jt  does  ujjon  the  right;  otherwise,  the  right 
foot  could  not  outwalk  it.  [We  are  obliged 
to  correct  the  corrector  here.  The  item 
alluded  to  reads  as  follows: — "A  scientific 
lecturer  on  walking  says  his  experiments 
show  that  one  side  of  the  body  always 
tends  to  outwalk  the  other  side."  The 
credit  of  the  whole  paragraph  belongs  not 
to  us  but  to  the  lecturer,  who  states  that 
the  almost  invariable  tendency  is  to  wander 
off  to  the  right,  rather  than  to  the  left, 
therein  diff'ering  from  our  correspondent. 
Eds.  Peess.] 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  tendency 
of  the  body  to  revolve  toward  the  left,  is 
the  precautionary  measure  adopted  in  mil- 
itary training,  of  always  advancing  the 
left  foot  first,  and  marking  time  with  the 
same  in  marching.  It  shows  plainly 
enough  that  this  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  a  straight  line 
can  be  maintained  for  a  long  march.  At 
what  period  in  man's  history  this  discovery 
was  made,  I  am  not  informed;  but  it  is  a 
fact  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
which  I  wish  you  to  "make  a  note  of." 

One  reason  for  the  fact  that,  when  the 
left  foot  is  not  trained  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  will  always  gain  upon  it  in  distance, 
is,  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  the 
weakest  and  the  soonest  fatigued.  And 
this  also  is  the  reason  why  training  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  teach  the  left  foot  to 
compete  with  the  right  in  marching.  What 
is  called  a  "forced  march"  of  an  army 
could  never  be  accomplished  otherwise.  It 
has  been  customary  to  attribute  the  ability 
of  soldiers  to  make  long  marches,  without 
rest,  to  the  measui-ed  step  and  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  music.  But  I  think  the  true 
source  of  such  j^ower  of  endurance  will  be 
found  in  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  left  side,  by  the 
training  above  referred  to.  The  movement 
throws  the  duty  of  resting  the  body  more 
upon  the  right  foot,  and  thus  preserves  an 
equilibrium  of  muscular  force,  very  neces- 
sary for  a  long  period  of  exercise. 

The  same  principle  a25plies  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  body  in  waltzing;  it  being 
necessary  to  make  the  right  foot  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  body  revolves  during  most 
of  the  dancing,  as  otherwise  the  fatigue 
would  be  too  great;  and,  besides,  a  revolu- 
tion toward  the  left  when  long  continued, 
reverses  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
l^romotes  dizziness. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  man  by  train 
ing  may  thus  apparently  reverse  the  order 
of  nature,  it  is  just  as  philosophical  to 
suppose  that  he  should  walk  in  curves  as 
to  believe  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upon  which  he  walks  is  curved,  and 
abounds  in  myriads  of  minor  curves  also. 
Indeed,  these  facts  furnish  another  reason 
for  the  unequal  movement  of  the  body 
from  right  to  left,  which  has  been  observ- 
ed. The  natural  tendency  of  two  persons, 
in  passing  each  other,  is  to  go  to  the  left; 
and  it  is  only  by  rigid  training  and  long 
practice  that  we  are  enabled  to  "keep  to 
the  right,  as  the  law  directs."  As  it  is, 
the  eflbrt  sometimes  results  in  very  ludi- 
crous "dodging,"  as  every  person  knows. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mathematic- 
ally straight  line,  or  a  perfectly  flat  sur- 
face. It  would  therefore  be  impossible 
to  extend  two  lines  to  infinity,  or  to 
walk  upon  the  surface  for  a  great  dis- 
tance in  a  straightline.  It  is  certain 
that  two  persons  starting  at  opposite 
points  of  the  compass,  and  even  upon 
widely  separated  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  walking  naturally,  woiild  meet  at  some 
point  on  the  globe ,  though  it  might  re- 
quire more  than  one  circuit  to  accomplish 
that  result.  They  would  thus  perform  a 
spiral  movement  toward  each  other,  each 
moving  to  the  left.  This  does  not  appear 
ver'y  astonishing  when  we  consider  that 
whole  nations  have  thus  proceeded,  in 
their  migrations  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  west  to  east.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  the  races  it  has  drawn  after  it,  have 
moved  to  the  left  in  their  passage  across 


the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  American 
continent;  the  Asiatic  races  have  met  them 
half-way  in  their  transit  across  the  Pacific, 
and  have  moved  to  the  left  also. 

There  are  questions  of  vast  significance 
opened  up  to  the  reflecting  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  simple  fact  Avith  which 
we  started  in  this  communication,  but  the 
limits  of  a  periodical  like  yours  will  not 
permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 
One  more  fact,  therefore,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated,  and  I  shall  close. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  although  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  circulatory  system, 
is  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the 
temperature  of  the  right  side  is  always  the 
highest,  especially  after  exercise.  This  is 
an  evidence  not  only  that  the  right  side 
has  jjerformed  the  largest  share  of  the 
work,  but  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  pow- 
er to  perform  it.  The  size  of  the  muscles 
and  sinews  in  the  right  limbs,  and  the  gen- 
erally larger  development  of  those  limbs, 
show  that  they  are  fitted  for  such  perform- 
ance. 

Exceptions  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the 
rule.  There  are  a  few  left-handed  peoi^le, 
who  do  all  their  work  with  the  left  side; 
but  all  observing  people  will  agree  that 
these  are  not  so  handy  in  the  doing  of  it 
as  right-handed  folks.  There  have  been 
found  such  freaks  of  nature  as  the  placing 
of  the  heart  in  the  i-ight  side,  and  the  liver 
and  other  viscera  in  the  left;  but  all  who 
desire  that  their  hearts  should  be  in  the 
"right  place,"  will  generally  find  it  at  the 
left  side.  philo  sophos. 

Shermantown,  Nev.,  Feb.  27. 


Curious  Telegraph    Cable  Statistics. 

The  Atlantic  cable,  although  it  is  only 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  covers  an  area 
of  over  a  million  square  feet  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  about  23  acres  of 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  area,  indeed,  of  a  small  farm. 

The  inductive  surface  of  the  conductor 
of  the  Atlantic  (1865)  cable  is  about  481,- 
000  square  feet,  or  11  acres  of  area.  The 
exterior  inductive  surface  of  the  gutta- 
percha is  1,526,845  square  feet,  or  35 acres. 

The  conductor  of  this  cable  contains  263 
tons  of  copper,  drawn  into  13,250  nautical 
miles  of  No.  18  wire,  a  length  which, 
laid  over  the  surface,  would  more  than  suf- 
fice to  join  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  earth. 

The  insulation  contains  388  tons  of  gutta- 
l^ercha  and  compound. 

A  No.  16  copper  wire,  of  the  same  re- 
sistance as  a  mile  of  the  insulator  of  the 
(1865)  Atlantic  cable,  would  be  over  8,000 
millions  of  miles  long,  that  is  to  say,  long 
enough  to  be  laid  round  the  orbit  of  the 
l^lanet  Neptune. — Engineeing. 


London  "Times"  in  Paeis  dueino  the 
Siege. — The  Times  itself  explains  how  this 
was  managed: — "Those  pages  of  the  paper 
which  contained  communications  to  rela- 
tives in  Paris  were  photographed  with  great 
care  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photo- 
graphic Company  on  pieces  of  thin  and  al- 
most transparent  paper,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  by  an  inch  in  width.  On  these 
impressions  there  could  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  only  two  legible  words,  "The 
7'ivies,"  and  six  narrow  brown  bands  repre- 
senting the  six  columns  of  printed  matter 
forming  a  page  of  the  newspaper.  Under 
the  microscope,  however,  the  brown  spaces 
become  legible,  and  every  line  of  the  news- 
paper was  found  to  have  been  distinctly 
copied,  and  with  the  greatest  clearness. 
The  photographs  were  sent  to  Bordeaux  for 
transmission  thence  by  carrier  pigeon  to 
Paris.  When  received  there,  they  wore 
magnified,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern, 
to  a  large  size,  and  thrown  upon  a  screen. 
A  staft'  of  clerks  immediately  transcribed 
the  messages,  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
X^laces  indicated  by  the  advertisers." 


The  Largest  Libeary  in  the  Woeld  is 
the  British  Museum,  which  already  con- 
tains 1,600,000  volumes,  and  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  library  in  the 
world. 


A  Good  Place  for  Raising  Poultry. — 
Eggs  are  said  to  be  selling  for  $2  a  dozen 
in  Arizona. 


Montana. — The  Pick  and  Plow  says  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  Montana  Territory 
has  doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  all  the 
valleys  adjacent  to  market  are  continuing 
to  be  settled  very  rapidly. 


The  sound  of  the  human  voice  has  been 
heard  three  miles  over  a  level  plain;  a  rail- . 
road   whistle,     eighteen    miles;    thunder, 
sixty  miles;  and  cannonading,  eighty  miles. 
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GOOD    ADVICE   FROM    AN  EXPERI- 
ENCED  FARMER. 

Editors  Press:— I  notice  my  name  in 
the  Press  as  a  contributor  to  its  valuable 
columns,  and  having  a  little  time  (a  rare 
thing  with  me  at  present)  I  a<:'oei)t  tlu;  in- 
vitation. 

I  have  carefully  jjerused  each  number  of 
your  valuable  isaper,  with  jirofit  and  much 
pleasure..  It  is  just  the  kind  of  paper 
needed,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  educate  the 
farmer,  horticulturist,  and  stock-raiser  up 
to  producing  to  a  profit;  up  to  good  culti- 
vation, summer  fallowing,  subsoiling  and 
irrigation — four  essentials  actually  necessa- 
ry to  assure  good  yearly  crops  in  Califor- 
nia. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  are  in- 
telligent men,  capable  of  managing  general 
business  with  success;  yet  sadly  at  fault  in 
tilling  the  soil.  As  a  rule,  our  agricultur- 
ists and  stock-raisers  too,  have  been  educat- 
ed to  other  callings  and  i)rofessions  than 
farming,  and  are  not  yet,  to  all  appear- 
ances, sufficiently  acc^uainted  with  soils  and 
climatic  influences. 

Many  farmers  here,  as  el.sewhere,  ignore 
book  farming,  and  rely  ujion  old  habits  and 
modes  and  prejudices.  But  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  that  within  a  few  years  farmers 
have  been  gradually  changing  thpse  old 
modes  for  better  and  more  scientific  culti- 
vation. And  the  stock-raisers,  too,  are 
swapping  off  their  mustangs  for  blood. 
They  have  discovered  that  blood  will  tell 
in  all  respects — that  the  mustang  race  is 
unsafe,  unsalable  and  not  profitable  to  keep 
or  raise. 

The  good  farmer  will  be  knowu  by  his 
good  house,  barn,  fencing,  and  pleasant 
surroundings;  while  the  poor  farmer  will 
be  known  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
sheriff,  windows  stuffed  with  old  hats  and 
rags,  fencing  repaired  by  baleropes  as  a 
substitute  for  nails.  His  pasture,  if  he 
has  one,  and  his  barnyard,  will  be  stocked 
with  skeletons. 

Farmers,  if  they  wish  to  bo  successfuf, 
must  throw  away  the  old  idea  that  their 
fathers  and  their  grandfatliers  knowledge 
is  sufficient  for  these  times  of  progress.  A 
new  era  has  been  introduced.  Scientific 
farmers  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  the 
old  plodders,  fogies,  and  anti-book-tillers 
of  the  soil.  These  poor  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  should  read  newspaj)ers  and  works 
upon  agriculture,  horticulture  and  stock- 
raising,  instead  of  spending  their  long 
winter  evenings  and  their  leisure  time  in 
idleness  or  something  worse.  Such  books 
are  cheap  and  plenty  and  full  of  good 
prints  and  useful  information. 

Agricultural  journals  and  books  will 
teach  the  nature  of  soils,  the  quantities  of 
fertilizers,  and  all  the  modes  of  cultivation 
in  general  use,  tlie  propagation  of  fruit 
trees  and  the  art  of  budding  and  grafting. 
By  the  practical  application  of  vegetable 
physiology,  the  wild,  small,  tougli-skinncd 
woody  peach  has  been  ti-ansformed  into  the 
large,  melting,  luscious  Crawfords,  George 
the  Fourth,  and  scores  of  other  rich  varie- 
ties. From  the  small,  sour,  hard  crab-ap- 
ple, the  Mammotli  Gloria  Mundi  of  three 
pounds  weight  has  been  produced.  And 
from  the  hard  and  almost  useless  pear  in 
its  native  state,  within  a  few  years,  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  have  been  originated. 

So  with  breeding  domestic  animals. 
From  the  wild  bull,  the  pei'fect  and  majes- 
tic thoroughbred  Durham  and  other  species 
have  been  originated;  and  bj'  skillful  and 
judicious  crossings,  the  thoroughbred  Eng- 
lish horse,  the  Black  Hawk,  Morgan,  and 
other  valuable  breeds  have  been  produced. 
From  the  native  coarse-wooled,  small-boned 
Asiatic  species — the  original  type,  have  been 
bred  the  fine  fleeced  INIerino  and  the  large 
and  beautiful  Southdown  and  Cotswold. 

I  have  observed,  that  farmers  should 
read  and  study  more  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  progress,  exalt  their  profession, 
and  better  their  circumstances.  Having 
plenty  of  time,  particularly  in  California, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  acquirement 
of  such  information. 

A  new  light  is  dawning  upon  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  Within  a  few- 
years  improvements  in  farming  implements 


iind  a  knowledge  of  soils  and  productions 
have  become  common  and  appreciated. 
From  an  obscure  and  humble  art,  with 
such  machines  and  implements  to  aid  it  up 
to  the  l'.*th  century,  agriculture  has  arisen 
from  its  low  estate,  is  now  associated  with 
the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  and  has  the 
ablest  minds  in  the  world  to  illustrate  and 
ui)hold  its  dignity.  It  has  more  than 
caused  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where 
one  grew  before;  it  has  reclaimed  mil- 
lions of  acres  from  barrenness,  and  caused 
them  to  produce  immense  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  grains  and  grajies.  It  has 
explained  tlie  structure  of  plants,  the  func- 
tions of  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the 
bark,  tlie  course  of  the  sap,  the  influence 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
electricity,  and  rain  and  mists.  It  has  in- 
vestigated the  natural  history  of  insect 
life,  and  taught  us  how  to  prevent  their 
depredations;  and  conferred  many  other 
benefits. 

In  this  State,  nature  has  been  unusually 
bountiful.  On  the  face  of  the  whole  world 
there  are  few  places  j)ossessed  of  greater 
natural  attractions.  The  hundreds  of 
valleys  that  lie  nestling  in  our  mountains, 
rich  in  soil,  healthy  and  i)icturesque,  and 
more  particularly,  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley,  three  hundred  miles  in  length  by 
sixty  in  width,  embracing  over  five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  more  than  9,000,000 
acres  of  superior  land  for  tillage,  fully  at  • 
tests  this  fact. 

Tlie  soil  being  ricli  and  deep,  produces 
grain  of  all  kinds  in  quality  and  quantities 
to  the  acre  not  to  be  surpassed;  grasses  and 
grazing  in  abundance  for  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  stock.  Fi'uits  of  most  kinds, 
even  the  semi-tropical,  equal  and  even  su- 
perior in  quality  to  those  raised  in  their 
native  soils.  A  climate  unequaled  in  its 
evenness  of  temperature  and  salubrity. 

The  farmer,  in  this  State,  has  little  else 
to  do,  than  turn  the  furrow  and  plant  his 
seed.  How  vastly  different  our  State  from 
sterile  New  England,  wheie  the  farmer 
lives  one-third  of  the  year  among  frost  and 
snow-banks,  and  tlie  rest  of  it  in  hard  toil, 
to  rid  his  fields  of  trees,  stunqis  and  stones; 
or  from  the  Southern  States,  where  once  a 
year  you  have  to  flee  from  pestilential 
heats. 

In  short,  thei-e  is  no  other  country 
which  presents  so  many  inducements  to 
live  in  as  our  beautiful  California.  It  is  a 
well  ascertained  fact  tliat  this  State  is  ca- 
pable of  becoming  the  granary  of  the 
world.  Although  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  has  yet  been  cultivated,  we  shall 
jn-obably  export  this  year  twenty  million 
Imshels  of  wheat  to  the  East  and  to  Eu- 
rope— more  than  heretofore — besides  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  other  products  of  the 
State  aside  from  gold. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  must  soon  turn 
their  attention  to  other  products  of  the 
soil  than  gi'ain,  else  the  average  quantity 
to  tlie  acre,  will  not  yield  sufficiently  to 
l)ay  expenses.  They  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  farmers  of  other  countries — 
raise  mixed  crojjs  and  pay  more  attention 
to  their  stock.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
breeding  and  raising  superior  domestic 
animals  is  a  safe  and  profitable  business. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  do  they  thrive  bet- 
ter than  here  or  develop  sooner  or  more 
perfectly.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  to  continiie  the 
production  of  inferior  domestic  animals. 
Nothing  but  shortsightedness — a  penny 
wise  and  pound-foolish  system  will  lead  to 
such  a  course. 

We  have  now  of  recent  importations  or 
importations  since  18C0,  reasonablequan- 
tities  and  varieties  of  thoroughbred 
stock  of  different  l)reeds— horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultrj' — the  V)est  that 
can  be  found,  both  from  the  Eastern 
States,  and  Europe.  Farmers  should  keep 
onl}'  good  stock.  Breed  up  and  with  care, 
and  in  a  few  years  you  will  liave  cows  that 
will  make  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  instead  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds;  horses  that  will  become  Dex- 
ters,  and  sheep  and  swine  worth  (luadruide 
the  ill-bred  animals,  now  so  frequently 
seen  on  our  farms.  E.  S.  Holden. 

Stockton,  Feb.  21,  1870. 


NujtBER  OF  Farms  in  the  United  States. 
Those  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  compar- 
ing the  condition  of  different  countries  may 
be  interested  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  of  farms  thoughout  the  United 
States,  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  late 
census.  Beginning  with  the  smallest 
there  are  23,642  farms  of  3  acres  and  under 
10  acres;  157,810  of  10  acres  and  under  20 
acres; 612,245  of  20  acres  and  under  50  acres; 
609,668  of  50  acres  and  under  100  acres; 
486,249  of  100  acres  and  under  500  acres;  20, 
280  of  .500  acres  and  under  1,000  acres;  and 
5,:i48  of  1,000 acres  and  upwards.  The  to 
tal  number  of  farms  is  1,942,241. 


Resources  and  Productions  of  San  Joa- 
quin County. 

San  Joaquin  County,  for  soil,  climate, 
good  stock,  and  agricultural  products,  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  other  section 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  City  of  Stockton. 

According  to  the  statistical  report  of  the 
County  Assesor,  for  1870,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000;  wide  streets  running  at 
right  angels,  containing  hundreds  of  fine 
buildings,  many  of  them  co.stly;  13  church- 
es; large  and  expensive  schoolhouses; 
accommodating  1,300  scholars;  scores 
of  large  stores,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  various  kinds,  producing  leather, 
harness,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  carriages,  wagons,  brooms,  furni- 
ture, agricultural  implements  of  various 
kinds,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  over  81,000,- 
000  per  annum;  tw'o  large  flouring  mills, 
with  the  capacity  of  turning  out  seven  hun- 
dred barrels  per  daj';  two  foundries,  three 
fire  companies  and  a  hook  and  ladder  com- 
l)any,  two  Masonic  lodges,  two  Odd  Fel- 
lows' lodges,  Turn  Verein,  Rural  Cemetery, 
Agricultural  and  many  other  societies. 
State  Insane  Asylum,  (one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States,)  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, telegraph  and  express  companies 
in  sufficient  numbers. 

Tliis  city  is  distant  from  San  Francisco 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  eight  hours 
sail  bj'  steamer,  or  four  hours  by  the  Wes- 
tern Pacific  Kailroad;  daily  line  of  steam- 
ers to  San  Francisco;  several  steamers  run- 
ning on  the  San  Joaquin  river;  tonnage  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  arrived  and 
departed  since  January',  1869,  to  February, 
1870,  146,000  tons;  downward  freight  con- 
sists of  flour,  wheat,  barley,  corn,  hides, 
wool,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  copper  ore, 
minerals,  fruits,  wine,  live  stock,  etc. 
Amount  of  freight  up  and  down  the  river, 
about  160,000  tons  per  annum.  Six  lines 
of  stages  out  and  in;  distance  from  thirty 
to  eighty  miles;  number  of  pasengers  car- 
ried per  annum, 11, 232.  Teams  running  to 
the  mountains  and  agricultural  districts; 
tlie  average  amount  paid  for  freight  to  these 
teams  and  the  passenger  movement  per  an- 
num since  1862,  i?520,000;  wheat  shipped, 
482,000  tons  in  18()9;  barley,  200  tons;  3,- 
718,701  ])ounds  of  wool,  hides  and 
tallow  shipped  in  value,  8516,2.58;  poultry 
and  vegetables,  in  value  8142,462;  wheat- 
corn  and  barlev,  floured,  1(),807  tons;  bar, 
rels,  100,000;  value,  86,000,000;  and  barley 
ground,  in  value,  863, 0'^-*;  tot.al  for  the 
years  work  in  tlie  city  and  country  mills, 
rising  82,000,000  in  value  of  products  ship- 
ped from  this  city  since  January,  1869. 
Lumber  imported,  15.000,000  feet;  wood, 
80,000  cords  per  annum  exported  and  used 
in  this  city. 

The  assurance  is  daily  becoming  stronger 
and  more  evident  that  Stockaon  will  be  the 
emporium  of  trade  for  this  section  of  the 
State.  It  is  located  in  a  position  second  to 
no  inland  town  or  city  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  surrounding  advantages. 

San  Joaquin  county  contains  1,452  square 
miles,  or  920,280  acres  of  land.  Over  300,- 
000  acres  are  under  fence;  assessed  valua- 
tion for  1870,  88,000,000. 

Tliis  county  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
grain-producing  section  in  California,  and 
the  granary  of  the  State.  Average  i)roduc- 
tion  last  year,  18(!9,  to  tlie  acre,  sixteen  and 
one-quarter  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  county  contains  over  6.50,000  acres  of 
superior  grain-producing  land,  which  with 
the  averaged  yield  of  sixteen  and  one-ijuar- 
ter  bushels  per  acre,  would  produce  10,- 
400,000  bushels,  nearly  equal  to  either  of 
the  famous  grain-growing  States  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Indiana,  and  more 
than  the  New  England  States,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  in  1868. 

Following  is  the  statistical  report  of  the 
County  Assessor  for  18()8. 

Land  inclosed,  270,000  acres;  land  culti- 
vated, 163,000  acres;  wheat  rai.sed,  1,7.50,- 
000  bushels;  barley,  440,000  bushels;  oats, 
rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  47,230 
bushels;  potatoes,  22,600  bushels;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 1,300  bushels;  hay,  22,000  tons; 
hops,  13,000  pounds;  butter,  200,000 
pounds;  cheese.  20,000 pounds;  wool,  151,- 
000  pounds;  honey,  1,500  pounds;  fruit 
trees,  of  fourteen  species,  109,108;  grape 
vines,  525,000;  wine,  25,000  gallons; 
brandy,  3,2.50  gallons;  horses,  11,800; 
mules,  1,0.50;  cows,  4,500;  total  number  of 
cattle,  19,275.  Sheep,  ;}4,858;  goats.  450; 
swine,  15,000;  chickens,  50,000;  turkeys, 
8,000;  ducks  and  geese,  5,()00;  bee-hives, 
500;  barrels  of  flour  made,  92,000.  Lum- 
ber imported,  15,000,000  feet;  wheat  ex 
ported,  482,000  tons;  barley,  200.  This 
county  is  well  supplied  with  churches; also 
with  63  school  houses.     Number  of  school 


children  in  the  county,  4,304;  in  Stockton. 
1.312. 

The  system  of  education  pursued  is  that 
approved  in  this  most  enlightened  genera- 
tion. 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARMING  IN  TU- 
LARE   COUNTY. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  Orange  Grove,  Vandalia,  Tu- 
lare County;  and  was  prefixed  by  a  para- 
graph highly  complimentary  to  thelluRAi,. 
It  contains  just  the  kind  of  informatiou 
which  we  wish  to  obtain — personal  experi- 
ence. We  hope  to  receive  many  more  let- 
ters of  the  same  kind  from  this,  and  from 
other  correspondents,  in  difl'erent  sections  of 
the  State.  The  experience  given  in  deep 
culture,  drilling  and  rolling,  is  well  worth 
attention  of  farmers  generally,  and  we  shall 
look  with  interest  for  the  report  of  final 
results  which  he  promises: — 

I  have  often  said  it  is  strange  that  Cali- 
fornia, so  prolific  in  its  resources;  a  Stute 
where  there  is  so  much  new  to  be  told  on 
the  subject  of  fruit  and  grain  farming; 
where  nearly  everj'  one  has  to  adoj)t  a  new 
.system,  and  try  more  or  less  experiments, 
has  no  agricultural  journal  worthy  of  at- 
tention,— so  you  may  judge  I  was  glad  on 
receiving  from  the  post  office,  last  evening, 
Xos.  5  and  6  of  the  Pacific  Kcbai,  Press, 
and  to  find,  on  examination,  the  prospect  is 
that  you  are  going  to  do  well,  a  work  so 
much  needed.  I  like  the  style  and  general 
character  of  the  paper,  and  will  gladly 
.send  to  you,  at  times,  such  ideas,  experi- 
ments and  results  as  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

On  the  plains  south  of  Tule  river,  about 
80  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  in  a  climate  always  pure  and  healthj', 
with  a  soil  deep  and  rich,  only  needing 
good  culture  and  moisture  to  produce 
abundant  crops  of  grain  or  vegetables,  we 
are  situated  to  try  what  can  be  done  with 
these  thousands  of  acres  of  Government 
land,  so  long  considered  worthless  for  all 
purposes  except  as  a  range  for  stock;  be- 
cause it  was  considered  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  streams  of  water  here  to 
irrigate  it.  But  experience  has  given  us 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  deep  cultiralion,  to  so 
pre2)are  the  soil  that  it  will  retain  suilicient 
of  the  winter  rains  to  perfect  the  crops. 

Last  year  our  first  grain  was  sown  on 
land  which  we  hired  plowed  not  more  than 
six  inches  deep.  It  was  harrowed  in  early 
in  the  fall,  and  the  first  rain  in  November, 
1.40  inches  brought  most  of  it  ujj.  No 
more  rain,  except  a  few  light  showers,  com- 
ing between  that  time  and  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  all  died.  Between  the  13th  of 
February  and  summer,  we  had  about  eight 
inches  of  rain,  which  brought  up  enough 
of  the  barley,  left  in  the  ground,  to  make 
a  small  lot  of  extra  hay,  sulticient  to  pay 
all  expenlses. 

The  lot  contained  sixteen  acres — four  in 
barley,  four  in  Sonora  wheat,  and  eight  in 
Australian  or  white  wheat.  Only  the  first 
two  were  worth  cutting;  but  the  evidence 
was,  that  if  the  whole  sixteen  acres  had 
been  sown  to  Viarlej',  after  the  rain  came, 
we  should  have  had  a  fair  crop. 

This  year  we  cooperated  with  other  farm- 
ers, and  got  a  drill  at  a  cost  of  833. .58 
each,  and  with  it  put  in  that  sixteen  acres 
without  either  plowing  or  harrowing,  using 
only  thirty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  instead 
of  sixty ,  as  usual,  and  it  came  up  fair ;  is  quite 
thick  enough,  and  looks  very  well.  We 
had  another  lot  plowed  in  June  last,  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  employing  three  horses. 
We  drilled  that  in  also.  The  rain  wet 
it  down  enough  to  sjirout  the  seed,  after 
which  some  of  it  died  out,  so  that  it  has 
come  up  rather  thin.  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  rolled  to  compa<!t  the  surface. 
We  put  in  some  since,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  roller,  run  a  sled  over  it,  leaving  the 
ground  smooth.  This  is  now  up  finely.  Have 
put  in  two  or  three  acres  with  the  drills 
32  inches  apart,  about  18  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre;  will  report  after  harvest. 


i 


Fence  Laws  in  Illinois. — The  Legisla- 
tive Farmer's  Club,  of  Illinois, is  an  Asso- 
ciation designed  to  a.s.sist  the  law  makers, 
by  presenting  them  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Agriculturalists.  Foremost 
in  the  abolition  of  fence  laws,  which  eat  up 
the  farmer  who  bears  the  great  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is  recommended  that  stock- 
men be  obliged  to  fence  in  or  otherwise 
herd  their  cattle,  or  pay  whatever  damages 
their  estrays  inflict  by  plundering  the 
farmer's  crops.  The  Club  advises  a  tax  of 
one  dollar  on  dogs,  male,  and  two  dollars 
on  females,  and  that  dogs  uncoUared  be 
without  the  protection  of  the  law. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Five  thousand  orange  and  lime  trees 
are  being  planted  ia  Decoto,  Alameda 
county. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  bas  or- 
dered a  premium  of  $26  for  the  best  one 
quarter  ayre  of  sugar  beets. 

Obange  Gbove.— S.  B.  Caswell,  Esq., 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  a  very  fine  grove  of 
orange  and  lime  trees,  now  looliing  finely 
and  so  loaded  down  with  fruit,  that  he  has 
had  to  prop  up  the  limbs  to  prevent  their 
breaking  down  by  the  weight  of  fruit  upon 
them. 

Geain. — Upwards  of  10,000  acres  of 
grain  have  been  sown,  this  season,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Colusi  county.  Hon. 
Marion  Briggs  has  over  1,000  acres.  The 
crops  have  all  been  well  put  in  and  are 
said  to  be  very  promising  at  the  present 
time.  Hamilton  also  supports  immense 
flocks  and  herds. 

Stock  in  Humboldt  County. — The  stock 
in  some  of  the  hilly  i:)ortions  of  Humboldt 
county  suffered  severely  during  the  late 
cold  storms.  They  were  first  reduced  in 
flesh  by  the  drought  and  the  subsequent 
killing  of  the  early  grass  by  the  frost,  so 
that  they  had  no  strengtli  to  bear  up  against 
continued  cold.  It  is  both  cruel  an  waste- 
fill  to  raise  stock  in  this  State  without  any 
provision,  whatever,  for  the  contingencies 
of  droughts  and  severe  weather. 

New  Mulbeery  Plantation. — Mr.  C.  L. 
Dimon  has  purchased  Crocker's  ranch,  on 
t  lie  ridge  road  between  Grass  Valley  and  Ne- 
\  ada,  and  already  planted  10,000  mulberry 
trees  upon  it.  He  proposes  to  go  extensively 
into  the  culture  ofsilk,  and  has  very  appro- 
jjriately  christened  his  ranch — a  beautiful 
spot — "Silken  Grove." 

Destroying  Squibrels. — Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Los  Gatos,  informs  the  San  Jose  Weekly 
Mercury  that  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
1  lave  met  with  great  success  in  destroying 
,s(iuirrels,  as  follows:  Take  dry  oak  balls, 
which  may  be  found  in  abundance  almost 
anywhere  in  this  country,  dip  them  in  ker- 
osene, ignite  and  drop  into  the  holes  of 
the  squirrels.  To  make  the  woi-k  sure,  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  should  be  closed  up 
with  earth.  They  are  said  to  be  sure  fire 
every  time.  Where  these  balls  cannot  be 
had,  any  other  dry  substance  saturated 
with  kerosene  Avould,  no  doubt,  answer  the 
purpose. 

The  Paw-Paw  in  California. — The  edi- 
tor of  the  Auburn  Humid  has  lately  re- 
ceived some  seeds  of  the  j)aw-paw  from  a 
Buckeye  friend,  who  writes  him:  "Please 
plant  beside  your  favorite  Ohio  poke  stalk, 
its  old  original  companion,  the  paw-paw. 
Accept  these  few  seeds,  a  sample  of  a  lot 
just  received  by  letter  from  near  our  old 
home  in  Southern  Ohio."  They  are  now 
in  the  ground,  and  we  will  see  who  has  the 
first  ripe  paw-paw. 

A  Suggestion. — An  experienced  horti- 
culturist says  that  the  wood-louse,  that  in- 
jures so  many  of  the  apple  trees,  can  be 
killed  by  covering  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  thick  solution  of 
the  gum  of  aloes.  The  presence  of  the  in- 
sect in  the  wood  is  manifested  by  the  aj)- 
pearance  of  a  little  tuft  of  wooly  fibre.  The 
earth  should  be  removed  from  the  crown 
of  the  roots,  and  the  solution  should  also 
be  applied  there.  It  is  said  that  this  not 
only  kills  the  insects  that  have  already  at- 
tacked the  tree,  but  preserves  the  wood 
from  further  ravages. 

Singular  Loss  of  Sheep. — An  ]unfortu- 
nate  accident  is  reiJprted,  by  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Standard  as  having  recently  oc- 
curred near  that  place  and  on  the  ranch  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Worden.  It  seems  that  the 
herder  who  had  charge  of  the  flock  was 
attempting  to  drive  tiiem  out  of  the  corral, 
which  was  enclosed  on  one  side,  next  a 
deep  ravine,  by  a  brush   fence.     By   some 


Mr.  Mendenhall,  who  has  acted  upon  these 
observations  in  his  farming  operations. 
Last  year  he  had  twelve  hundi-ed  acres  to 
put  in,  in  Livermore  valley,  and  noting  the 
shortness  of  rains  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  he  saw  there  would  be  a  failui-e 
in  this  country.  So  he  disposed  of  the 
necessary  outfits  for  doing  his  work,  and 
made  a  cash  rent  of  his  land.  This  year 
he  has  put  in  all  his  land,  and  feels  sure 
he  will  reap.  He  has  observed  that  the 
rain  of  the  lower  countries  was  about  six 
weeks  later  than  usual,  and  reasons  that 
there  will  be  abundant  late  rains  here. 

We  have  seen  this  statement  put  forth 
before,  and  if  any  one  has  any  positive 
facts  bearing  uf)on  it,  and  calculated  to 
sustain  Mr.  M.'s  supposition,  it  might  be 
of  importance  that  they  should  be  more 
l^ublicly  known. 

Ieeioating  Ditch. — The  Visalia  Del/a 
understands  that  a  company  is  now  at  work 
constructing  a  large  ditch  which  is  in- 
tended to  tap  Kings  river  at  Husuckers 
Point  and  irrigate  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  Muscle  slough,  between  there 
and  the  Lake.  It  is  intended  to  construct 
the  work  with  a  capacity  for  a  steamer  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  two  deep.  The  country  is 
very  flat  and  of  course  the  grade  very  low ; 
but  with  a  good  survey,  a  fall  suilicient  for 
a  current  of  a  half-mile  per  hour  can  prob- 
ably be  reached.  This  would  give  in  round 
numbers  eight  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  A  quantity  quite  sufficient  for  a 
large  settlement. 

Every  Season  in  California  seems  to  be 
or  at  least  is  liable  to  be  an  unusual  one. 
Farmers  do  not  know  what  to  count  on. 
They  sometimes  sow  with  hoi^e  and  fail  to 
reap,  and  again  sow  in  despondency  and 
reap  a  harvest.  The  true  rule  for  the  farmer 
in  this  country  is  to  jjlow  deep  and  sow 
early.  With  this  rule  strictly  adhered  to 
there  are  but  few  localities,  where  fair  crops 
may  not  be  realized.  Summer  fallowing 
every  second  or  third  year  is  an  additional 
and  almost  perfect  guarantee  against  any 
serious  disaster  in  this  direction. 

•  OREGON. 

Beeeding  Swine. — The  Willamette  Farm- 
er remarks  that  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  swine  in  Oregon  has  already  become  a 
very  important  branch  of  farming  industry, 
and  throws  out  the  following  important 
and  practical  hints,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  producers  of  jiork: — It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  permit  young  sows  to  procre- 
ate before  they  are  eight  or  nine  months 
old.  They  should  be  a  year  old  before  they 
bring  their  first  litter — the  period  of  gesta- 
tion being  one  hundred  and  twelve  days. 
Old  sows  produce  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  best  pigs.  Sows  that  are  good  breed- 
ers can  be  profitable  kept  for  four  or  five 
years.  Successively  breeding  from  young 
sows  for  several  generations,  lessens  the 
size,  and  probably  the  vitality,  of  the  jjigs. 
Sows  for  breeding  should  be  kept  in  good 
order,  and  not  be  made  fat;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  change  the  male  annually.  The 
destruction  of  pigs  by  sows  is  supposed  to 
be  from  a  desire  for  animal  and  other  food 
they  cannot  obtain,  which  is  stronger  with 
them  than  the  maternal  instinct.  No  im- 
perfect animal  in  shajje,  and  defective  in 
desirable  points,  should  be  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  It  should  be  the  breeder's 
constant  aim  to  increase,  Isy  a  proper  course 
of  breeding,  the  value  of  his  stock. 

Going  to  Oregon. — Numerous  letters 
are  being  received  by  residents  in  Oregon 
from  friends  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kentucky,  saying  that  there  will  be  a 
large  emigration  from  those  localities  to 
Oregon,  the  coming  season. 

I      Castob  Oil,  Soap  and  Candle  Factoey. 

I  — The  Oregonian   says   that   Messrs.    Cart- 


.  Wright   &    McCord    are     erecting   a   large 
means  the   sheep   became   frightened   and  |  building  at   Albany  into,  which   thev  pro- 
crowded  over  the  brush   fence  down    into  I  pose  to  put  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
the  ravine,  pihng  one  upon  top  of  another  i  of  linseed   oil;  together  witli   complete   ar- 
rangements  for    turning     out   soap,    can- 


until  one  hundred  and  seventy  odd  were 
killed— being  either  smothered  or  crushed 
to  death.  These  were  all  valuable  sheep, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Worden's  loss 
will  be  something  over  .$500. 

AVoRTH  Knowing — Ir  True. — Mr.  Men- 
denhall, of  San  Jose,  according  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Republican ,  thinks  there  is  an  un- 
failing correspondence  between  the  seasons 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  those 
of  California.  The  wet  season  of  those 
southern  latitudes  jireceeds  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  according  to  Dr.  M.  whenever 
the  wet  season  of  that  region  is  scanty  in 
its  supply  of  water,  or  late,  or  early,  so  are 
ours.  This  fact  has  been  observed,  with- 
out a  failure,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  by 


dies,  and  lard,  in  large  quantities.  The 
establishment  will  be  very  favorably  loca- 
ted for  carrying  on  the  business  success- 
fully, and  every  part  of  it  will  be  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale. 

Such  diversified  industries  furnish  profit- 
able employment,  pay  stockholders  well 
when  properly  conducted,  and  furnish  a 
home  market  for  large  quantities  of  farm 
produce.  We  need  more  of  such  establish- 
ments in  this  State  also.  If  our  jjeople  in 
the  interior  would  feel  more  inclined  to 
combine  their  means  and  efl'orts  in  the  in- 
auguration of    small    establishments    for 


the  manufacture  of  articles  of  general  ne- 
cessity, our  towns  would  increase  more 
rapidly,  and  the  general  business  and  popu- 
lation of  the  State  be  greatly  benefited.  If 
the  towns  which  awhile  since  were  bid- 
ding so]  high  for  ^the  Odd  Fellows'  Col- 
lege and  State  Normal  School,  would  mani- 
fest the  same  enterprise  and  willingness  to 
establish  manufacturing  oiserations,  as 
above,  the  benefits  would  be  four-fold  to  the 
pecuniary  welfare  of  those  towns,  over  that 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  institu- 
tions named,  noble  and  useful  as  they  are. 

Agricultural  Machine  Manufactory. 
The  Williamette  Farmer  says  that  Mr.  A. 
Myers  proposes  to  erect  at  the  water-power 
in  the  city  of  Salem, machine  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery, 
etc.,  provided  the  peojile  of  that  city  will 
assist  in  his  enterprise,  to  the  extent  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  ground  and 
water-power,  have  already  been  contracted 
for  the  sura  of  $.30,000,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars of  which  will  be  donated  by  the  Com- 
pany. The  citizensof  Salem  are  subscrib- 
ing quite  liberably  toward  Mr.  Myers'  pi'op- 
position. 

Sheep  Disease  in  Linn  County. — The 
Willamette  Farmer  is  informed  that  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton,  of  Linn  county,  has  been  losing 
sheep  from  a  peculiar  disease  that  causes 
the  neck  and  sometimes  the  head  to  swell, 
especially  under  the  jaws.  Their  eyes  are 
also  affected,  almost  to  blindness.  The 
seat  of  the  disease  appears  to  he  in  the 
liver,  which  is  affected  by  a  peculiar  para- 
site known  as  the  fluke  or  leach,  which 
produces  destructive  inflamation,  which 
gradually  pervades  the  whole  system,  in- 
creasing in  intensity  until  death'  ensues. 

Mr.  John  Minto,  a  scientific  and  jjracti- 
cal  farmer,  resident  in  that  county,  says 
that  disease  is  apt  to  attack  sheep,  when 
grazing  in  low  moist  lands  in  warm  or  sul- 
try weather,  and  especially  when  they  feed 
rapidly.  The  remedy  suggested  is  to  move 
the  sheep ,"as  speedily  as  possible,  to  a  high, 
dry  pasture,  give  them  all  the  salt  they  will 
eat,  to  which  a  little  sulphur  should  be 
added. 

Large  Emigration  foe  Oregon. — An 
important  arrangement  has  just  been  con- 
cluded for  introducing  emigrants  into  Ore- 
gon, in  connection  with  the  railroad  enter- 
prises in  that  State,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  given  as  follows: 

Ben.  Holliday  has  just  perfected  a  most 
imijortant  arrangement  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  German  emigrants 
from  Bremen  to  Portland,  Oregon,  direct. 
A  line  of  steamers  is  to  be  put  on  at  once 
between  Bremen  and  Aspinwall,  and  the  N. 
P.  T.  Co.  will  at  the  .same  time  establish  a 
through  line  from  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland,  thus  coming  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  between 
this  city  and  the  Isthmus. 

The-  fifty  thousand  German  emigrants 
who  are  to  be  transported  to  Oregon,  will 
be  taken  from  Bremen  to  Portland  at  .$70, 
coin,  per  head,  undoubtedly  the  lowest 
fare  ever  charged  between  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  expected  to  settle  along  the  line  of  the 
California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  and  will 
probable,  many  of  them,  obtain  direct  em- 
ployment from  the  company. 

Although  the  objective  point  of  the  em- 
igration scheme  just  announced  is  Ore- 
gon; nevertheless,  San  Francisco  has  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  development  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  and  whereever  the  emigration 
goes,  she  will  ultimataly  reap  much  of  the 
advantage  from  the  increased  commerce 
which  will  spring  up. 

ATLANTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

They  have  a  hen  in  Montgomery  county, 
Indiana,  that  during  the  past  season  hatched 
forty  chickens  at  three  settings,  raised 
thirty-seven,  and  after  dismissing  her  last 
brood,  laid  fifty-two  eggs  before  going  into 
winter  quarters. 

A  PAIR  of  hogs,  if  left  to  root  by  them- 
selves, will  multiply  and  increase  to  six 
million  swine  in  fifty  years. 

The  season  has  been  the  wettest  known 
in  Australia  for  twelve  years,  causing  se- 
vere losses  to  flock  masters. 

New  Mexico  has  two  million  sheep  and 
as  many  horses  and  cattle. 

Fattening  Hogs. — Persons  fattening 
hogs  or  beef  should  crowd  both.  The  host 
food  and  tlie  most  of  it  that  will  not  injure 
the  health,  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
feeder,  whether  one  animal  or  one  hundred. 
Hunger  always  awakens  ex))e^tancy,  which 


of  hogs  or  a  heard  of  beef  cattle  spend  half 
their  time  looking  through  or  over  the 
fence  for  the  coming  food,  there  is  little 
gain  from  what  is  given  them. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Prairie  Fanner  says 
that  successful  farming  requires  abundance 
of  teams,  a  great  variety  of  implements, 
quick  perceptions,  cool  head,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  readiness  for  all  emergences. 


California  Grasses. — Prof.  Bolander 
stated  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  that  he  had 
collected  140  species  of  grasses  on  this 
coast  since  1861.  Only  14  had  before  been 
observed,  owing  probably  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  observers  went  over  the  ground. 
Among  the  total  number  he  included  sev- 
eral species  which  were  cultivated.  He 
had  recently  found  a  peculiar  grass,  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkably  bright  green 
color,  the  Textuca  gracillima  or  Slender  Fes- 
cue grass,  which  he  believed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  that  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the 
sti'aits  of  Magellan.  It  grows  abundantly 
from  Cisco  to  the  summit,  is  highly  prized 
by  stock-raisers,  and  is  to  be  recommended 
for  lawns.  It  is  also  found  in  Chili.  The 
Professor  remarked  on  the  number  of 
grasses  common  to  Chili  and  this  coast.  In 
his  remarks,  he  stated  that  the  structure  of 
"V)unch  grass  "  is  probably  due  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions;  such  grasses  being  com- 
pelled to  aggregate  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
moisture  and  guard  against  dryness. 


Mushrooms. — Great  numbers  of  Mush- 
rooms are  finding  their  wayinto  the  markets 
in  this  city.  One  firm  in  the  Pacific 
Market  reports  an  average  receipt'of  40  box- 
es i^er  day,  aggregating  fully  1,500  pounds. 
The  increasing  demand  for  this  delicacy, 
has  induced  a  gentleman  of  Alameda,  to 
enter  largely  upon  their  cultivation. — ■ 
The  most  of  those  now  gathered,  are  col- 
lected from  the  fields,  by  Chinamen.  The 
cultivated  article  is  much  preferable  to  that 
which  grows  spontaneously.  Great  care 
should  be  employed  by  those  who  are  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  them,  to  avoid 
mistaking  them  for  poisonous  toad-stools. 
As  a  warning  in  this  direction,  we  may 
mention  the  fact  that  a  little  son  of  Mr. 
Basset,  of  Oakland,  lately  went  to  gather 
some  mushrooms,  and  mistaking  toadstools 
for  the  delicate  esculents  he  was  seeking, 
eatino'  them,  was  poisoned  and  died  from 
the  effects. 


On  the  farm  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Franz,  four 
miles  east  of  Visalia,  Tulare  county,  six 
acres  of  land  yielded  558  tons  of  superior 
quality,  which  at  the  jii-esent  price,  would 
bring  $2,200. 

We  quote  the  above,  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  merely  to  pronounce 
it  perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  Pneumatic  Gas  Co.,  are  making  rap- 
id progi'ess  in  their  work  of  laying  down 
pipes  for  supplying  Santa  Clara  with  gas, 
and  we  may  hope  soon  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  laboi. 


A  Mechanic  for  Mayor  of  Oakland.— 
Mr.N.  W.  Spaulding,  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful inventors,  and  a  practical  mechanic, 
was  elected  mayor  of  Oakland,  on  Monday 
last,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Beautiful  Branch. — Los  Angeles  has 
furnished  another  prolific  orange  branch, 
containing  61  oranges  and  weighing  24% 
pounds.  This  branch  was  taken  from  a 
tree  in  Hearn's  orchard,  and  is  to  be  sent 
to  Chicago. 

Egyptian  Cotton  Seed. — Major  Beck, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, has  on  hand  a  limited  quantity  of  cot- 
ton seed  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  will  bo 
pleased  to  give  samples  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  experiments  with  it. 

California  Inventions. — The  ScientifU: 
American  mentions  it  as  a  note-worthy  fact 
that,  the  patents  granted  on  wheel  plows, 
in  1869,  to  residents  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon, largely  exceed  in  number  those  gran- 
ted for  like  inventions  from  all  other  States 
of  the  Union^ 

Age  to  Plant  Trees.— An  extensive  fruit 
grower,  who  within  a  few  years  has  set  out 


thirty  thousand   trees,  says   ho  prefers  to 
plant  peaches,  pears  and  plums  at  one  year 
is  another  word  for  unrest',  and  when  a  lot    old,  and  apples  at  two. 
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Patents  & 


f  NVENTIONS. 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  Ofpicial  Reportb  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  V.  8.  akd 
FoRKiuN  Patent  Aoents,  and  Publishers    of 

THE    SCIENTIFIO  PBESS.) 

'     For  the  Week  Ending  Febeuart  2lBt. 
Mandrel    fok    Gacoino    and     Cutting 

SoLDEB     Wire. — Lewis     Cutting,    San 

Francisco,  Cal. ,  assignor  to  himself  and 

Francis  Cutting. 
Privy. — Frank    Riedel,    San    Francisco, 

Cal. 
Mop-IIoLDER. — John     Brizee,    Alvarado, 

Cal. 
SewinOj Machine  Feeding  Mechanism. — 

Mary  P.  Carpenter,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

Note.— Coplps  of  TI.  S.  end  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  k  Co.,  in  the  Bhorteet  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  seciu'ity  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Impro-\'ed  Truss. — A  Folleau,S.  F. — Tliis 
form  of  truss  seems  to  be  one  calculated  to 
effect  good  service,  allowing  of  greater  or 
less  pressure  according  to  need,  and  net 
permitting  the  parts  to  protrude  through 
any  sudden  movement  of  the1  person.  It 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  secondary  pad 
within  the  ordinary  pad,  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  made  to  give  additional 
pressure  towards  the  center;  and  in  so  con- 
structing the  spring  in  i)arts,  that  it  will 
readily  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  body  in 
different  directions,  without  for  a  moment 
losing  its  efficiency  in  keeping  the  pad  in 
place.  The  pad  is  so  connected  with  the 
spring  that  its  angle  or  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spring  can  be  readily  adajjted  to 
the  different  forms  of  rupture. 

Operating  Cutters  for  Steam  Plows. 
O.  Hyde,  Oakland,  Cal. — These  improve- 
ments in  mounting  and  operating  the  cut- 
ters of  steam  jslows,  refer  more  particular- 
ly to  that  class  of  plows  in  which  a  number 
of  circular  cutters  are  ta-iven  by  the  same 
power  which  j)ropels  the  machine.  The 
invention  consists  of  a  frame  of  i)eculiar 
construction  in  wliich  are  arranged  as  many 
sliding  blocks  as  there  are  cutters.  This 
frame  is  hinged  to  the  rear  end  of  the  ma- 
chine in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  move 
freely,  and  it  is  stipported  at  its  rear  on 
rollers  or  elastic  shoes.  The  cutter  shafts 
pass  through  the  sliding  blocks  so  that  the 
cutters  may  be  operated  independently  of 
one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground. 

Elastic  Tlre  for  Traction  Engines. — 
O.  Hyde,  Oakland,  Cal. — The  ordinary  rub- 
ber tire  used  in  such  machines  is  very  ex- 
pensive on  account  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  molding  and  vulcanizing  so  large 
a  mass  of  rubber.  In  order  to  reduce  ma- 
terially this  item  of  expense,  Mr.  Hyde  pro- 
poses to  make  the  tire  in  sections,  and  to 
fasten  these  sections  upon  the  wheel  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  rubber  tire.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  the  metallic  tire  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels  cast  with  T-shaped  projections 
at  regular  intervals  around  its  entire  cir- 
cumference, these  forming  ridges  which 
pass  entirely  across  the  face  of  the  tire. 
Blocks  or  slabs  of  rubber  of  any  con- 
venient size  are  used,  having  a  recess,  pass- 
ing across  each  lower  corner  from  side  to 
side,  of  a  proper  form  to  fit  one  half  of  the 
T-shaped  projections,  the  blocks  being  slid 
into  place  from  one  end  of  the  tire  to  the 
other.  The  blocks  have  also  passing 
through  them,  holes  countersunk  upon  the 
outer  face  to  accommodate  large  flat-headed 
bolts  which  pass  tlirough  the  metallic  tire. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  bolts  are  forked 
and  spread  apart  so  as  to  form  a  key  which 
prevents  the  bolt  from  coming  out,  while 
allowing  it  to  move  sufficiently  as  the  rub- 
ber blocks  are  compressed  and  expanded.  In 
this  way  a  cheap  elastic  tire  may  be  made, 
and  can  be  repaired  easily  when  damaged 
in  any  portion,  without  the  necessity  of 
throwing  away  the  whole  tire,  while  other 
advantages  over  the  common  tire  are  ob- 
tained. 


Drawing  a  Circle. 

There  are  many  simple  little  ways  of  do- 
ing things  without  the  need  of  extensive 
apparatus,  which  is  often  useful  to  know. 
We  cannot  always  be  sure  of  having  the 
mechanical  appliances  on  hand  when  we 
need  them,  and  we  may  therefore  be  put  to 
considerable  trouble  to  effect  some  simple 
object,  when,  if  we  knew  it,  we  could  easi- 
ly do  what  we  wanted  by  properly  using 
our  hands. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an 
easy  method  of  drawing  a  circle  without 
comi)asses,  and  one  which  allows  of  con- 
siderable accuracy.  The  cut  hardly  needs 
a  description.  The  pencil,  with  point 
resting  on  the  paper,  is  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. The  thumb  presses  on  the  paper 
whit;h  is  then  revolved,  with  the  left  hand, 
in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  arrow.  In 
the  beginning  a  little  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  i^encil  to  mark  an 
unbroken  circle,  but  with  a  little  practice, 
this  difficulty  will  disappear  and  a  curve 


Greasing  Wagons. 

Greasing  buggies  and  wagons  is  of  more 
importance  than  some  people  imagine. 
Many  a  wheel  is  ruined  by  oiling  too  plen- 
tifully. A  well  made  wheel  will  endure 
constant  wear  for  ten  to  twenty  years  if 
care  is  taken  to  use  the  right  kind  and 
proper  amount  of  oil;  but  if  this  matter  is 
not  attended  to,  the  wheel  will  be  u.sed  up 
in  five  or  six  years,  or  may  be  sooner. 
Lard  should  never  be  used  on  a  wagon;  for 
it  will  penetrate  the  hub  and  work  its  wav 
out  around  the  tenons  of  the  spokes  and 
spoil  the  wlieel.  Castor  oil  is  a  good  ma- 
terial for  use  on  an  iron  axle;  just  oil 
enough  should  bo  applied  to  a  spindle  to 
give  it  a  light  coating;  this  is  better  than 
more,  for  the  surplus  i)ut  on  will  work  out 
at  the  ends  and  be  forced  by  the  shoulders 
and  nut  into  the  hub  around  outside  of  the 
boxes.  To  oil  an  axlctree,  first  wipe  the 
spindle  clean  with  a  cloth  wet  with  turpen- 
tine, if  it  won't  wipe  without  it.  On  a 
1»»ggy  or  carriage,  wii)e  and  clean  ofl'  the 
back  and  front  ends  of  the  hubs  and  then 
apply  a  very  small  quantity  of  castor  oil 
or  some  especially  prepared  lubricator  near 
the  shoulders  and  point. 

Anaconda  Skin  Leather.— Last   sum- 
mer, so  it  is  said,  a  Boston  establishment 


CaRBO  NATE  OF  SoDA  IN  WaSHINO.— The 

carbonate  of  soda,  so  popular  with  the 
washerwoman,  is  quite  injurious  to  the 
fiber  of  linen.  A  French  writer  says  that 
a  much  better  way  is  to  soak  the  clothes  in 
a  solution  of  2  pounds  of  soap  to  25  quarts 
of  warm  Avater,  to  which  are  added  one 
tablespoonful  of  essence  of  turj)entine  and 
3  spoonfuls  of  ammonia.  The  articles 
should  be  soaked  several  hours  and  the  tub 
covered.  The  articles  are  then  to  be 
washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  TIk  ammo- 
nia exerts  no  corrosive  action  on  the  fiber, 
and  the  odor  of  turpentine  escapes  in  dry- 
ing. 


accurate  enough  for  many  pui-poses  can 
easily  be  made.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that 
with  experience,  as  perfect  a  circle  can  be 
thus  drawn  as  is  done  with  the  aid  of  com- 
passes. 

Why  Circles  Please  the  Eye. 

Prof.  Muller,  in  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Berlin,  offered  asimplo  and  mechanical  ex- 
plantation  of  the  universal  admiration  be- 
stowed on  these  curves.  The  eye  is  moved 
in  its  socket  by  six  muscles,  of  which  four 
are  respectively  employed  to  raise,  depress, 
turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  other 
two  have  an  action  contrary  to  one  another, 
and  roll  the  eye  on  its  axis,  or  from  the  out- 
side downward,  and  inside  upward.  On  an 
object  being  presented  for  inspec- 
tion, the  first  act  is  that  of  circumvision, 
or  going  round  the  boundary  lines,  so  as 
to  bring  consecutively  every  individual 
portion  of  the  circumference  upon  the 
most  delicate  and,  sensitive  portion  of  the 
retina.  Now,  if  figures  bounded  by 
straight  lines  be  presented  for  in.spection, 
it  is  obvious  that  but  two  of  these  muscles 
can  be  called  into  action,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  in  curves  of  a  circle  or  ellipse 
all  must  alternately  be  brought  into  action. 
The  effect  then  is,  that  if  two  only  bo  em- 
plo^-ed,  as  in  rectillinear  figures,  those  two 
have  an  undue  share  of  labor;  and  by  re- 
peating the  experiment  frequently,  as  we 
do  in  childhood,  the  notion  of  tedium  is 
instilled,  and  we  form  gradually,  a  distaste 
for  straight  lines,  and  are  led  to  prefer 
those  curves  which  supply  a  more  general 
and  equable  share  to  work  the  muscles. 

Saving  Eather  than  Earning  brings 
Wealth. — In  evidence  of  this  proposition 
the  Now  Orleans  Picai/uneteWs  the  story  of 
a  printer  who,  when  his  fellow-workmen 
went  out  to  drink  beer,  during  the  work- 
ing-hours, put  in  the  bank  the  exact 
amount  which  he  would  have  sjjent  if  he 
gone  out  to  drink.  He  kept  to  tliis  resolu- 
tion for  five  years.  He  then  examined  his 
V)ank  account  and  found  he  had  on  deposit 
§521  8(i.  In  the  five  years  he  had  not  lost 
a  day  from  ill-health.  Three  out  of  five  of 
his  fellow-workmen  had,  in  the  meantime, 
become  drunkards,  were  worthless  as  work- 
men, and  were  discharged.  The  water- 
drinker  then  bought  out  the  jji-inting  office, 
went  on  enlarging  the  business,  and  in 
twentv  vears  from  the  time  he  began  to  put 
by  his  money  was  worth  8100,000.  The 
story,  whether  new  or  old,  teaches  a  lesson 
which  every  yoting  mechanic  should  lay  to 
heart. 


tanned  fifty  anaconda  skins  for  boot  leather. 
The  boots  are  valued  at  850  a  pair.  The 
largest  of  these  skins  was  forty  feet  in 
length.  The  tanning  processes  were  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  in  the  manufacture 
of  alligator  leather,  the  product  being  a 
very  beautiful  and  highly  finished  quality 
of  leather,  glossy,  mottled,  pliable,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  grain  exceedingly 
durable. 


Tomato  Figs— How  to  Prepare  Them. 
— Tomatoes  cured  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  figs  are  said  to  make  as  good  fruit, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  reg- 
ular Smyrna  fig.  The  experiment  does 
not  cost  much,  and  is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing. The  tomatoes  are  taken  ripe,  scalded, 
and  the  skin  taken  off  to  allow  them  to 
absorb  the  .saccharine  princiiile,  and  then 
covered  over  with  fine  sugar  and  laid  out 
to  dry.  When  nearly  dry,  they  are  taken 
and  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  sugar, 
and  when  thus  cured  are  said  to  be  as  good 
as  any  fig. 

Coal  near  Monterey.— The  San  Juan 
Ecko  says  Dr.  Matthews,  of  Monterey 
county,  has  discovered  a  valuable  deposit 
of  coal  30  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  Coast  Range.  Samples, 
it  is  said,  have  be6n  tried  by  a  blacksmith, 
and  pronounced  of  superior  quality  for 
use  in  the  forge. 

Greatest  Average  Yield.— Kansas  leads 
all  the  States  in  the  average  yield  of  corn, 
it  being  42.2,  and  California  41.4.  She 
also  stands  third  in  yield  of  wheat,  barley, 
jjotatoes  and  hay,  and  seventh  in  buck- 
wheat.      

Wild  Pigeons.- Since  the  late  severe 
storms  wild  pigeons  have  become  very  nu- 
merous in  the  lower  part  of  El  Dorado 
county.  One  day  last  week  a  flock  of 
several  thousand  took  refuge  in  the  timber 
near  Latrobe,  and  sjjortsmen  there  had  a 
grand  time. 

Out  of  Date. — It  is  said  that  there  is 
now  but  one  station  in  all  Greenland,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  there  are  any  heathens 
to  be  found.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  now  i)rofess  Christi- 
anity. We  shall  soon  have  to  get  a  new 
version  of  the  favorite  missionary  hymn 
"  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains." 

The  Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  Company 
has  contracted  for  the  plowing  and  plant- 
ing of  450  acres  with  sugar-beets.  Every 
acre  is  to  be  plowed  15  inches  deep — no 
shallow  tillage  there.  The  ground  is  being 
planted  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  yier  day.       I 


Poisonous  Soda.— A  matter  of  some  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  soda  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  the  well-known  scientist ,  Dr. 
Fresnius.  The  Doctor  has  ascertained  that 
much  of  the  soda  that  is  used  for  baking , 
contains  arsenic,  and  he  traces  its  source' 
through  a  curious  history  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  drug.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
largely  made  use  of  at  alkali  works;  and 
this  acid  in  turn  is  made  extensively  from 
pyrites.  There  are  some  new  works 
of  the  kind  started  in  tlie  Highlands  on 
the  Hudson  where  a  bed  of  pyrites  has 
been  found.  But  almost  all  pyrites  con- 
tain arsenic  which  remains  as  an  impurity 
in  the  acid ;  to  be  passed  over  into  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  A\4ien  used  for  that  purpose ; 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  so  many 
things  that  are  freely  consumed  by  man,  the 
discovery  is  one  of  no  little  importance ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  will 
take  special  jiains  to  have  the  arsenic  elim- 
inated. 


What  Eats  Farmers  Up. — The  fences  of 
the  United  States  are  estimated  to  have 
cost  more  than  the  houses,  cities  included ; 
more  than  the  ships,  vessels  and  boats  of 
every  description  which  sail  on  the  ocean, 
lakes  and  livers;  moie  than  our  manufacto- 
ries, with  all  their  machinery,  and  more 
than  any  one  class  of  property,  real  estate 
excepted.  These  are  curious  facts,  but  they 
are  facts  nevertheless.  The  fences  of  New- 
York  are  put  down  at  $144,000,000;  those 
of  Ohio  at  8115,000,000,  and  Pennsylvania 
at  8120,000,000.  Divided  out  at  this  rate, 
the  money  invested  in  fences  alone  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  national  debt.  As  fences 
require  to  be  renewed,  on  an  average,  once 
in  ten  years,  the  annual  cost  tothe  country 
is  not  far  short  of  8'200,O00,0OO. 

A  Cheap  way  of  PtiTTiNo  tip  Ice. — A 

resident  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  obtained 
his  ice  for  summer  use,  for  several  winters 
past,  in  the  following  manner:  Procuring 
about  fifty  empty  flour  barrels,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  cents  each,  he  gradually  jwurs  in 
water  until  each  contains  a  solid  mass  of 
ice.  The  barrels  are  then  put  away  in  liis 
cellar  and  entirely  covered  with  sawdust. 
As  ice  is  required,  a  barrel  is  opened. 

Emigrants. — A  party  of  English  emi- 
grants have  purchased  5,000  acres  of  land 
near  Nasjiville,  Tenn.,  for  $2  per  acre, 
with  five  years  in  which  to  pay  it.  The 
company  numbers  1,300  persons  in  all — 
farmers  and  mechanics.  With  such  pro- 
positions coming  from  the  older  States, 
California  will  have  to  make  higher  bids 
than  she  has  yet  offered  to  secure  anything 
like  a  large  immigration. 

A  Seven  Years'  Pumpkin.— The  iJe^w/er, 
published  at  Blair,  Nebraska,  says  that 
Mr.  J.  M.  Filson,  of  Tehamah,  in  that 
State,  is  raising  a  kind  of  pumpkin  which 
will  keep  sound  for  seren  i/ear.s.  It  looks 
somewhat  like  a  mottled  squash ;  but  it  is 
a  genuine  pumpkin, .  firm-g^rained  and 
spicy,  and  just  suited  to  the  lovers  of  good 
pumpkin  pies. 

Motion  Converted  into  Heat. — When 
leaden  rifle  bullets  are  fired  against  iron 
targets,  the  lead  is  melted  and  spattered 
ui)on  the  target  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
This  fact  is  stated  as  the  result  of  careful 
experiments  recently  made  at  Basle,  in 
Switzerland. 


Cashmere  Goats  in  the  Mountains. — 
Moses  Allen,  of  Miners'  Ravine,  in  the 
lower  end  of  Placer  county,  has  a  flock  of 
Cashmere  goats.  He  saj-s  it  costs  no  more 
to  rai.se  a  goat  than  a  chicken. 

A  Narrow  Gauge  Railroadin  Tennessee 
— A  railroad  thirty  inches  wide  and  eleven 
miles  long,  is  to  be  built  in  Greene  county, 
Tennessee,  at  the  cost  of  8'20,0O0.  The 
rails  are  of  wood,  and  to  be  stripped  with 


ii 
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The  Northern  Pacific. — Jay  Cooke  ex- 
presses the  oi)inion  that  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  will  be  in  running  order 
within  four  years. 
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gOPULAR   ^ECTURES. 


Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

(Prof.  Ezra  S.  Cabr  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
LEOE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reported 
expressly  for  the  Press.] 

Water— Extraordinary  Properties. 

Lect.  III.  Mar.  4.— I  remember  hearing 
many  years  ago,  said  the  Professor,  the 
composition  of  a  school-boy  on  "Water. 
"  Water,"  it  -was  said,  "  is  a  very  useful 
thing  for  vessels  to  sail  on,  for  ducks  to 
swim  in;  it  is  very  useful  to  wash  with  and 
to  cook  with;  and  in  some  countries  it  is 
used  to  drink."  This  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  doubtless,  the  writer  would  say,  that 
if  it  was  not  used  largely  to  drink,  it  is 
found  very  useful  for  adulterating  drinks. 

Water  is  a  very  common  substance.  It 
covers  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  exists  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Three-quarters  of  our  bodies  con- 
sist of  it.  It  forms  much  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  all  organs.  It  is  a  most  essen- 
tial material,  for  many  of  the  elements  re- 
quired to  form  substances  must  be  brought 
into  the  closest  contact  with  one  another  to 
combine,  and  water  presents  the  medium 
by  which  this  contact  can  be  effected.  It 
exists  in  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  in  very 
large  relative  amounts. 

Water  has  some  extraordinary  properties 
which  we,  perhaps,  do  not  always  recog- 
nize. Thas,  it  IS  jjerfectly  tasteless  and 
inodorous.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
interfere  with  the  operations  carried  on  in 
the  bodies  of  all  sensitive  animals.  As  it. 
is,  it  passes  all  over  our'  bodies,  meeting 
every  organ,  without  producing  the  .slight- 
est irritation.  It  is  a  substance  which  re- 
quires more  heat  than  any  other  known 
liquid  substance  to  keep  it  at  a  certain 
temperature.  Take  quicksilver  and  water, 
for  instance.  It  takes  30  times  as  much 
heat  to  elevate  water  through  any  given 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature,  than  it 
does  to  do  this  for  mercury.  About  a 
thousand  degrees  of  heat  must  enter  into 
water  to  convert  it  into  steam  which  has 
the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  This 
great  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  is  nothing  so  cooling  as  is 
this  liquid.  There  are  many  other  proper- 
ties, of  which  I  have  no  time  to  si>eak  now. 

Its   Composition. 

Water  is  composed  of  two  elements, — 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Of  oxygen  I  have 
have  spoken  in  a  jirevious  lecture.  It  is  a 
gas,  you  will  remember,  which  has  never 
been  reduced  to  a  liquid  form.  Hydrogen 
is  another  gas,  and  this  forms  one-ninth  of 
all  water.  We  can  obtain  it  more  readily 
from  this  than  from  anything  else,  al- 
though it  occurs  in  veiy  many  other  sub- 
stances, as  in  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  in 
the  woody  fibre  of  all  plants,  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  etc.  We  get  it,  however,  more  readi- 
ly than  in  any  other  way  from  water  by 
siding  a  substance  which  will  take  up  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  when,  of  course, 
the  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

For  instance,  I  have  here  ajsiece  of  potas- 
sium. Potassium  has  a  g^eat  affinity  for 
oxygen,  with  which  it  unites  to  form  pot- 
ash. So  strong  is  this  affinity  that  potas- 
sium will  take  away  the  oxygen  from  water. 
Thus,  I  throw  this  little  piece  on  this 
water.  You  see  that  it  bursts  into  flames, 
swimming  about  on  the  surface.  It  has 
seized  the  oxygen  with  such  force  that 
light  and  heat  are  produced,  hence  the 
flames.  The  hydrogen  is  set  free,  but  so 
great  heat  is  produced  by  the  iinion  of  the 
potassium  and  the  oxygen,  that  the  hydro- 
gen immediately  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  forms  water  again. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  therefore,  I 
must  perform  this  experiment  where  there 
is  no  air  present,  as  under  water.  I  have 
here  a  cylindrical  vessel  which  I  filled  with 
water  and  carefully  i^laced  in  an  inverted 
position  in  this  pan  of  water.  It  is  still 
full.  I  wrap  a  jjiece  of  potassium  in  paper 
(that  the  water  may  not  get  at  it  immedi- 
ately) and  put  it  in  the  water  under  the 
vessel.  It  burns  as  before,  the  hydrogen 
rises  up  in  the  vessel,  pressing  down  the 
water.  The  white  fumes  are  the  vajjor  of 
potasli  and  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the 
liquid. 

You  can  see  nothing  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel, — only  that  the  water  no 
longer  fills  it;  for  hydrogen  is  colorless  and 
transparent.  But  oxygon  and  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  I  showed  in  former 
lectures,  are  also  colorless  and  transparent. 
I  remove  the  vessel,  letting  the  water  fall 
out,  keep  it  still  inverted,  and  insert  a 
lighted  taper.  The  gas  burns  with  a 
slight  explosion.     It  differs  then  from  oxy- 


gen, for  it  burns  itself,  while  oxygen 
makes  other  bodies  burn;  and  from  nitro- 
gen and  carbonic  acid,  for  these  extinguish 
a  flame.  In  the  explosion,  hydrogen  took 
oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  water. 

We  can  obtain  the  hydrogen  from  water 
easily  in  other  ways.  In  this  bottle  I  have 
pieces  of  metallic  zinc.  I  now  pour  in 
suljihuric  acid  and  water,  about  one  meas- 
ure of  acid  to  four  of  water.  The  boiling 
or  effervescence  is  caused  by  the  evolution 
of  the  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  of  the 
water  has  united  with  the  zinc,  forming 
zinc  oxide,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
united  with  this,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  lighter  than  any  other 
known  form  of  matter.  It  is  often  used  to 
inflate  balloons.  I  close  the  bottle  with  a 
cork  which  has  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  passing  through  it.  The  hydrogen 
passes  out  through  the  tube.  I  connect  a 
rubber  tube  with  the  glass  one  and  with 
this  clay  jjipe.  Now  with  these  soap-suds 
I  can  make  soap-bubbles,  filled  withhj^dro- 
gen.  The  bubbles  rise  up  in  the  air. 
Blowing  soaj^-bubbles  with  the  breath,  they 
fall  to  the  ground. 

I  invert  this  glass  jar  and  place  it  over 
the  glass  tube.  It  fills  with  the  gas.  I 
insert  a  lighted  candle  into  it.  There  is 
an  exjilosion  and  the  hydrogen  burns  at 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  (where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  air)  ,buti3assing  the  candle  up  in- 
to the  gas,  the  flame  is  extinguished. 
There  is  no  oxygen,  no  air  holding  oxygen 
there,  consequently  it  cannot  burn;  for 
hydrogen  will  not  support  combustion  of 
itself.  Taking  out  the  candle,  it  is  lighted 
again  by  tlie  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 
When  all  the  hydrogen  is  burned,  there  is 
seen  considerable  moisture  inside.  This  is 
the  water  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

The  heat  of  burning  hydrogen  is  very 
intense,  hence  the  vapor  of  water,  or  steam, 
produced  is  very  hot, — 2,000'  perhaps.  I 
fill  this  metallic  cylinder,  closed  at  the 
upper  end,  with  hydrogen,  mix  air  with 
gas  in  the  proper  amount  (about  9  parts 
air  to  one  part  hydi'ogen)  to  form  water, 
and  close  the  tube  tightly  with  a  cork.  I 
bring  a  liglit  to  this  aperture,  near  the 
top  of  the  tube,  which  I  have  hitherto 
closed  with  my  thumb.  There  is  a  heavy 
explosion  and  the  cork  is  violently  ejected; 
for  tlie  steam  was  formed  and  expanded  in- 
stantaneously with  great  force. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  in  water  a  sub- 
stance which,  when  our  coal-beds  are  ex- 
hausted, can  be  made  to  supply  heat  for  all 
time.  Tlie  only  trouble  is  to  find  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  getting  it  out.  Un- 
doubtedly some  one  will  in  time  find  such 
a  method. 

Impure,  Poisonous  Water. 

Water,  as  I  said,  contains  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  This  is  jsure  water.  But  all 
water  is  not  pure,  but  often  has,  besides 
these  constituents,  more  or  less  foreign 
substances  dissolved  in  it.  Rain,  in  its 
fall,  takes  up  many  gases  which  are  dif- 
fused in  the  atmosphere.  It  holds  air,  and 
the  air  we  find  in  water  in  such  circum- 
stances contains  about  twice  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  the  air  we  breathe.  This  is  because 
water  dissolves  oxygen  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  does  nitrogen.  As  every  animal 
needs  oxygen  in  order  to  live,  were  this  not 
the  case  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  would 
not  be  able  to  exist.  If  we  exjjel  the  air 
from  water  by  boiling,  and  jjlace  a  fish  in 
the  liquid,  it  will  die.  Water  also  dis- 
solves, out  of  the  atmosiDhere,  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia, — which  are  required  for 
plants. 

Water  often  contains  organic  substances 
which  it  gets  from  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  is  soluble  to  some  extent.  Some- 
times it  is  so  impure  with  them  as  to  be 
poisonous.  When  objects  decay,  a  little 
carbon  is  gi-adually  taken  out  and  pieced 
with  a  little  oxygen,  and  a  movement  of 
the  pai'ticles  of  the  object  takes  place; 
and  if  these  are  brought  into  the  stomach, 
or  iilaced  in  contact  in  certain  cases  Avith 
the  fluids  of  our  bodies  through  a  scratch 
or  wound,  this  movement,  or  at  least  a 
something,  is  communicated,  and  oiir  bod- 
ies decay, — we  are  poisoned.  [Our  read- 
ersnvill  find  another  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Scientitic  Press  of  Oct.  22 
and  29,  1870.— Eds.  Press.] 

Now  we  can  purify  such  water  in  various 
ways.  One  is,  by  boiling,  for  heat  causes 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  and  albu- 
minous substance  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
water  and  destroys  its  poisonous  character. 
Tannic  acid,  which  occurs  in  various  sub- 
stances and  is  the  material  used  in  tanning 
leather,  lias  a  similar  effect.  Sometimes 
the  presence  of  leaves  or  bark  ( liolding  tannic 
acid)  prevents  such  water  from  exerting 
poisonous  effects.  So  we  can  use  alcohol, 
or  even  corrosive  sublimate,  only  an  excess 


of  the  last  will  make  the  water  even  more 
poisonous  than  before. 

Hard  Water. 

Mineral  substances  occur  in  water,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  universal  solvent,  if  there 
is  any  such  thing.  Water  at  different 
temperatures  will  dissolve  almost  any  sub- 
stance. When  very  hot,  it  will  dissolve 
quartz,  for  instance.  Moreover,  the  water 
gets  many  things  from  the  atmosphere,  as 
carbonic  acid,  which  increase  its  solvent 
power. 

The  ladies  especially  know  what  effect 
"hard  water"  has  on  soap.  Hard  water  is 
often  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution.  The  fatty  acids  of  the  soap  com- 
bine with  the  lime  and  form  a  substance 
which  preciisitates,  and  we  get  this  instead 
of  the  lather  we  commonly  desire.  I  have 
shown  you  previously  how  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water  dissolves  to  a  gi-eat 
extent  the  generally  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lime.  Now  we  can  get  rid  of  this  by  boil- 
ing, for  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  thus 
expelled  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is 
thrown  down  as  a  solid  substance.  The  in- 
crustation of  boilers,]which  use  hard  water, 
is  often  carbonate  of  lime  in  great  part. 
Water  is  often  made  hard  by  sulphate  of 
lime,  also  by  the  corrcsiDonding  compoiinds 
of  magnesia. 

We  can  often  purify  hard  water  by  boil- 
ing, as  just  explained;  or  by  adding  lime, 
or  soda,  or  potash,  which  combine  with  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  the  vari- 
ous carbonates  are  precipitated. 

Water  at  ST,  Fah.,  congeals  and  expands 
with  irresistible  force.  Hence  in  the  polar 
regions  rocks  are  ground  up  and  carried 
off.  The  mechanical  action  of  running 
water  need  only  bo  mentioned  hei'e. 

Thus  you  see  water  is  a  most,  powerful 
and  a  most  important  agent.  It  exists  in 
our  bodies  where  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  various  operations  requisite  for  ex- 
istence may  be  carried  on.  It  purifies  the 
air  and  brings  down  food  for  2^1ants.  It 
dissolves  substances  and  carries  them  off' 
to  feed  animals.  I  liave  by  no  means  told 
you  all  of  the  properties  of  water,  or  of  all 
which  it  does;  but  if  I  have  induced  any 
one  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  common 
things  of  life,  my  lecture  has  not  wholly 
failed  of  its  object. 


Neuralgia. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Neuralgia,  from  the  Greek  words  ?ie«roH, 
(nerve)  and  algos  (pain) ,  is,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, a  condition  of  disease,  in  which 
pain  of  a  sharp,  darting,  lancinating  char- 
acter is  felt  along  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

Neuralgia  is  confined  entirely  to  sensory 
nerve  tissue.  In  pure  neuralgia,  there  is 
neither  tenderness  upon  pressure,  inflam- 
mation, discoloration  of  the  skin  over  the 
painful  spot,  nor  swelling.  Butonthecon- 
trary,  there  is  a  feeling  of  coldness,  and  a 
desire  to  apply  pressure  which  often  af- 
fords partial  rel  ief .  Whenever  there  is  heat, 
swelling  or  tenderness  upon  pressure  over 
the  i^ainful  nerve,  the  neuralgia  is  either 
associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism;  or  else, 
the  pain  has  induced  a  secondary  inflam- 
matory action. 

Any  sensory  nerve  may  be  involved; 
yet,  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which 
spread  over  the  sides  of  the  head  and  face, 
are  the  ones  most  commonly  affected.  Any 
part  of  the  body  which  is  traversed  by  sen- 
sory nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic 
pain ;  consequently  varioiis  names  are  ap- 
plied  to  it,  to  indicate  its  local  character. 

Neuralgia  of  the  head  is  called  nervous 
headache;  of  the  face,  tic  dolorevx;  of  the 
Siioxna.c\i,  gastrodynia;  of  the  \\esiri,  angina 
pectoris;  of  the  back  part  of  the  thigh, 
sciatica;  and  of  the  feet  neuralgia  pedis,  ect. 

Since  neuralgia  became  a  fashionable 
disease,  almost  every  isainful  affection  has 
been  called  neui-algia.  This  is  erroneous ; 
for  although  it  is  througli  the  nerves  that 
pain  is  felt;  pain  from  inflammation  or 
lesion,  (local  injury) ;  is  notice  to  the 
brain,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  nerves, 
of  disturbance  at  their  extremities — the 
nerves  simply  carry  the  news — while  in 
neuralgia,  the  nerves  tliemselves  are  af- 
fected, either  directly  or  reflexively,  through 
the  nerve  centres. 

In  inflammation  or  local  injury,  pain  is 
felt  at  the  point  where  tlie  cause  exists; 
while  in  neuralgia  the  caiise  lies  either  be- 
tween the  jiainful  spot  and  tl'c  brain,  or  is 
reflected  through  the  nerve  centers  to  some 


nerve  distant  from  the  real  affection.  For 
example: — If  anerve  is  pressed  or  irritated, 
at  the  point  of  its  exit  from,  or  passage 
through  a  bony  structure,  pain  is  felt  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  nerve  to  its  peri- 
pheral extremity;  but  not  especially  at  the 
point  of  irritation. 

Again: — Nervous  headache  is  almost  uni- 
formly the  offspring  of  gastric  irritation  or 
di/spepsin,  reflected  through  the  nerve  cen- 
ters, while  gasirodi/nia,  anl  angina  pectoris 
frequently  h:i,ve  their  origin  in  irritation 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  surrounding  mem- 
branes, or  is  reflected  from  some  distant 
point.  Kc  doloreux  (neuralgia  of  the  face) 
may  be  caused  by  gastric  irritation  or  a  de- 
cayed tooth ;  or  it  may  have  a  rheumatic  or 
miasmatic  origin. 

Sciatica  is  frequently  the  offspring  of 
rheumatism,  and  is  sometimes  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  it,  that  it  has  been  called 
' 'sciatic  rheumatism." 

Neuralgia  pedis,  too,  is  often  associated 
with  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  the  pain 
from  each  is  very  frequently  so  severe,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  affection 
causes  the  suffering. 

Syphilitic,  sycotic,  scorbutic,  and  numer- 
ous other  "  blood  poisons,"  also,  very  fi-o- 
quently,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
duce irritation  of  the  nerves  and  neuralgic 
pain.  While  all  neuralgic  pains  are  caused 
by  nervous  irritation,  either  direct  between 
the  painful  spot  and  the  brain,  or  are  re- 
flected liack  from  the  affected  nerve  thi'ough 
the  spinal  cord,  and  again  down  the  pain- 
ful nerve,  there  are  many  other  jjains, 
which,  although  not  strictly  neuralgic, 
are  reflex  in  their  operation.  Consequently 
pain  through  the  right  shoulder  attends  in- 
flammation of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver; 
pain  through  the  left  shoulder,  inflamation 
of  the  spleen  or  left  lobe  of  the  liver;  jjain 
in  the  side,  in  the  back  "low  down"  and 
through  the  temples  and  eyes,  diminished 
or  suppressed  menstruation;  and  pain  in 
the  knee  is  always  felt  in  coxarius  morbus 
or  "  hip  disease;"  while  the  pain  in  the  hip 
is  either  entirely  wanting,  or  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Reflex  nervous  action  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  for  study  to 
the  i:)hysiologist  and  pathologist;  and  if  it 
w.as  better  understood,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  blistering,  leeching  and  cup- 
l^ing,  over  the  painful  nerves,  in  any  purely 
neuralgic  affection. 

As  neuralgia  is  not  an  idiopathic  or  pri- 
mary disease ;  but  simply  a  secondary  or 
sympathetic  affection — not  a  disease:  but  only 
a  symptom  of  disease — it  is  evident  that  the 
only  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  remove  the  cause; 
when,  as  a  consequence,  the  painful  symp- 
tom ceases. 

Every  experienced  physician  knows,  that 
neuralgia  often  assumes  a  periodical  type, 
when  the  paroxysm  of  ]iain  corresponds  to 
a  chil  in  intermittent  fever.  In  fact,  the 
chill  is  often  changed  to  a  neuralgic  par- 
oxysm by  the  administration  of  large  doses 
of  quinine — the  chill  is  broken,  but  the 
disease  is  not  cured — a  new  set  of  symp- 
toms is  simply  developed. 

Periodical  neuralgia  (that  which  comes 
on  at  a  certain  time  of  day)  seems  to  de- 
pend ujion  a  miasmatic  influence,  as  truly 
as  does  the  chill,  and  such  a  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  both  are  promptly 
relieved  by  the  same   class  of  remedies. 

Also,  where  neuralgia  has  its  origin  in 
rheumatism  or  gout;  when  they  are  cured 
there  is  no  more  neuralgia. 

When  the  tic  doloreanx  is  caused  by  a  de- 
cayed or  ulcerated  tooth,  immediate  relief 
is  always  afforded  by  the  removal  of  tlie 
tooth.  When,  also,  it  is  the  offspring  of 
uterine  disease,  it,  with  the  weakness  and 
irregularity,  will  all  pass  away,  iinder prop- 
er treatment  for  uterine  disease.  Such 
may  be  said  of  all  diseases  upon  which 
neuralgia  depends.  Cwe  the  disease,  and 
the  painful  neuralgic  symptom  ceases. 

E.  J.  Eraser,  M.  D. 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  10,  1871. 


"Bread  and  butter,"  and  milk,  are  the 
only  two  articles  of  food  which  have  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition;  hence  from  childhood 
to  extreme  old  age,  we  are  never  tired  of 
them. 


Importance  of  Revaccination. — There 
is  a  case  on  record  of  a  woman  who  was 
vaccinated,  we  believe,  by  Jenner  himself, 
who  then  resisted  variolous  inoculation, 
who  some  years  after  nursed  her  own  chil- 
dren through  the  small-pox  with  impunity, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  caught  the  disease  from  a 
grandchild,  and  died. — Lancet. 


Death  prom  Ether. — A  fatal  result 
from  ether  inhalation  has  come  to  light  in 
Boston,  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  had 
received  a  l)ullet  wound  in  the  knee. 
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Gold  and  Lesa.!  Tender  Rates- 
San  Franiisco,  Wednesday,  Mar.  8, 1871.  Legal  Tenders 
buying    (g>90!ii;    selling  (g;'Jl.    Gold  in  New  York  to-day 
lU^. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

Having  introduced  the  Martha  Grape  into  our 
vineyard,  we  have  hung  up  a  specimen  bunch 
as  a  sign  at  our  front  door.  In  connection 
therewith  is  to  be  found  a  crop  of  California 
Raisins,  while  close  at  hand  the  Alvarado  Sugar 
Factory  is  grinding  away. 

Giving  body  to  these  sweets,  are  the  Notes 
on  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress,  solid 
food,  yet  made  easy  of  digestion.  The  Notes 
on  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  counties  are  also 
interesting  and  curious  in  part.  Philo  Sophos 
indulges  in  some  questions  concerning  Right  and 
Left — a  sort  of  peripatetic  lecture. 

From  Stockton  comes  some  really  Good  Ad- 
vice from  an  Experienced  Farmer,  which  is 
well  worth  heeding.  The  Resources  of  the  coun- 
try around  Stockton  are  spoken  of,  and  from 
still  further  south,  from  Tulare  county,  come 
reports  of  experiments  iu  Wheat  Culture.  Then 
there  follow  the  Agricultural  Notes  from  the 
whole  coast. 

The  Inventors'  corner  is  well  filled,  and  cir- 
cular items  and  Jllustrations  are  given  as  near 
to  the  corner  as  they  can  be  put,  while  the  re 
maining  space  is  tilled  with  items  of  interest 
and  importance.  Prof.  Carr  walks  on  one  side 
of  the  circle,  telling  us  iu  his  wonted  happy 
manner  of  water, — hard  water  and  soft,  pure 
water  and  impure.  Beside  the  Professor  is  the 
doctor,  telling  how  to  get  and  how  to  avoid 
Neuralgia. 

The  subject  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
gives  occasion  for  a  good  article  and  the  hints 
contained  in  the  remarks  on  In-breeding  are  im- 
portant. 

There  is  another  new  feature  on  the  ranch — a 
Road  Scraper,  just  imported.  The  road,  where 
this  is  shown  at  work,  is  linetl  with  a  "Live 
Fence",  and  concerniug  such  fences  we  have 
much  to  say,  that  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

If  we  crawl  through  or  jump  over  the  fence, 
— any  way  to  get  into  the  pleasing  company  of 
the  ladies, — we  find  ourselves  in  the  Home  Cir- 
cle, listening  to  What  .\unt  Mary  Says,  moral- 
izing on  the  effects  of  Roller  Skating,  talking 
concerning  X  Mother's  Responsibilities,  chat- 
ting on  this  thing  and  tliat,  and  enjoying  the 
more  practical  Household  Reading. 

Armed  with  a  long  blade  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flax  Plant,  we  can  safely  pass  through  Mr. 
Perkins'  Starving  Cattle,  stir  uj)  the  Humorous 
man  to  unwonted  exertions  and  carry  off'  the 
Market  Reports  for  reference  until  the  next 
crop. 


To  CoBKESPONDENTS.— We  have  No.  2, 
from  our  Humboldt  correspondent;  some 
sensible  advice  to  men  out  of  employment, 
from  "Nibs;"  "  On  Setting  Trees;"  "  Cat- 
tle and  Fish  Culture  in  Vermont;"  "  Vac- 
cinnation,"  for  our  Health  Department;  a 
favor  from  "Claire  Masterson"  and  "X.  Y. 
L."  all  of  which  are  marked  [for  insertion. 
A  poetic  effusion  from  "Dollie  Dimple," 
is  declined  as  hardly  suited  to  our  columns. 


A  Eailboad  is  proposed  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  Gold  Gulch,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  to  be  constructed  this  summer. 


THE    STATE    BOARD   OF    AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

This  Board  occupies  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  positions  in  the 
State.  No  central  committ«e  of  a  political 
org.inization;  no  board  of  underwriters,  or 
directors  of  any  insurance  or  i-ailrottd  com- 
pany; no  board  of  trustees  of  any  savings 
bank,  or  commissioners  of  common  schools 
or  other  organization  in  the  State  oecu- 
l)ies  a  more  imjiortant  and  responsible 
position  than  the  State  Boai'd  of  Agricul- 
ure. 

It  has  to  deal  with  tlie  most  important 
and  delicate  questions,  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  industry  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  industries  of  the 
State.  Upon  its  action  on  the  Annual 
Fair  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  State, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Board; 
upon  the  reports  which  go  forth  to  the 
world  from  these  fairs,  through  the  press 
and  otherwise;  and  upon  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Board  itself,  concerning  the 
industries  of  the  State  and  her  resources 
and  their  development,  depends  the  mate- 
rial reputation  and  consequent  material 
prosperity  of  the  State.  A' Board  occupy- 
ing such  high  and  responsible  position, 
and  holding  and  exercising  such  important 
trusts,  should  not  only  be  capable  of  dis- 
charging those  responsibilities  and  exer- 
cising those  trusts  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State;  but,  as  a  Board,  and  as  individ- 
uals, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
give  to  the  matter  entrusted  to  their  care  a 
groat  deal  of  thought  and  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

While  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  and  to  the 
Legislature,  have  for  years  back  been  able, 
and  full  of  important  and  valuable  facts, 
discussing  the  advantages  and  wants  of  the 
State,  in  a  clear  and  candid  manner,  so  as 
to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of 
the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  An- 
nual Fairs  of  the  Society  have  failed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  reflect  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the.  industries  of  the  State.  These 
fairs  have,  as  a  general  thing,  brought  to- 
gether a  great  concourse  of  peojjle,  who. 
after  the  harvests  are  gathered  in,  and  the 
hurry  of  the  season  is  past,  seem  anxious 
to  spend  a  week  at  sight-seeing  at  the  cajji- 
tal  of  the  State;  and  financially  sjjcaking 
they  have  brought  to  the  Society  a  much- 
needed  success.  In  some  of  the  stock  de- 
partments these  exhibitions  have  been 
highly  creditable  to  the  State,  and  have 
given  us  a  reputation,  as  a  stock-growing 
country,  not  excelled  by  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  or  the  world.  But  while  we 
can  and  do  excel  iu  the  strictly  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products,  as  much  as  in 
stock  raising,  our  State  exhibitions  in 
these  respects  have  failed  most  lamentably 
to  develop  the  fact.  The  Board,  in  their 
last  report,  published  in  full  in  the  KuRAii 
Press,  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  this 
truth,  and  to  have  resolved  upon  bringing 
up  the  agricultural  department  of  the  ex- 
hibition for  the  present  year,  to  a  higher 
standard,  and  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
set  forth  the  course  they  intend  to  pursue 
to  accomplish  this  much-desired  object. 

They  ^jropose  to  revise  the  premium 
list;  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  old 
premium  list  scarcely  furnishes  a  base  or 
ground  work  upon  which  to  build.  Better 
cast  the  old  list  away  and  begin  upon  a 
new  princi2)le,  taking  the  present  position 
of  the  industries  of  the  State  and  their 
suscoptabilities,  as  the  ground  work,  and 
make  out  a  list  of  premiums  that  will 
bring  out  at  the  Fair,  in  active  and  earnest 
competition,  hundreds  of  sami)les  of  all 
the  industrial  products  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  work  of  preparing  such  a  list  is  not 
that  of  a  day  or  a  week,  by  a  committee 
already  over-driven  by  the  demands  of 
their  own  private  business.  It  requires, 
in  the  person  who  attempts  the  task,  a 


thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  State's  in- 
dustries and  resources;  a  plenty  of  time  to 
systematize  and  arrange,  and  place  a  fair 
relative  value  on  the  jji-oducts  of  those  in- 
dustries and  the  development  of  those  re- 
sources. No  premium  list  of  another 
State  is  a  proper  guide  for  us;  our  circum- 
stances and  our  wants  are  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. If  the  Board  do  not  make  radical 
reforms  in  the  entire  plan  of  offering  pre- 
miums and  getting  up  the  ¥air,  that  of 
1871  will  be  but  a  rei^etition  of  the  past 
disgraceful  failures,  so  far  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  real  industrial  products  of  the 
State  are  concerned. 

The  people  of  the  State  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  hold  and  assist  the  Board, 
when  they  are  convinced  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  themselves  take  a  proper  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  adopt  the  proper 
steps  to  secure  the  desired  results.  But 
the  Board  must  take  the  initiative.  They 
must  begin  and  direct  the  work  of  reform 
and  the  people  will  fall  in  and  do  their 
part.  We  all  have  a  pride  in  the  good  rep- 
utation of  our  State,  and  are  willing  to  do 
what  we  can  to  build  up  and  elevate  that 
reputation  to  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence; and  we  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  imme- 
diate action,  thorough  and  earnest  action 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan  portrayed  in 
their  last  report. 


The  Penalty  for  In-breeding  Universal. 

The  penalty  for  in-breeding  begins  to 
overtake  us,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
From  the  Petaluma  papers  we  learn  that 
some  strange  insect  is  eating  up  the  grow- 
ing wheat  crops.  We  wonder  that  this 
penalty  has  not  come  sooner,  for  our  imijo- 
sition  on'the  soil  by  eternal  succession  of 
wheat  after  wheat.  We  may  look  on  tliis 
as  a  product  of  disease.  No  doulit  the 
vine  insect  comes  from  unceasing  use  of 
the  pruning  knife  which  imposes  a  heavy 
yearly  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  plant. 
Potatoes  ih  unbroken  succession  suffer  a 
similar  penalty.  The  apjjles  of  California 
are  show  ing  a  general  decay  in  the  seed 
chambers,  pittiness  and  sponge  si)ots  are 
also  consequences  of  in-breeding.  Most  of 
our  fruit  trees  are  from  stock  in  the  East- 
ern States,  already  constitutionally  weaken- 
ed, by  long  succession  of  grafting  from 
certain  favored  varieties.  Disease  is  long 
suffering  in  our  State.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  in  man,  the  outward  demon- 
stration of  disease  is  retarded  so  long,  that 
when  it  iloes  break  out,  it  is  quick  in  de- 
struction. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Peta- 
luma wheat  fly  will  sjiread  over  the  land 
and  compel  a  radical  change  in  our  system 
of  agriculture.  We  ajjpeal  to  fruiterers  to 
busy  themselves  in  raising  seedlings  for 
new  and  healthier  selections.  We  are 
blessed  with  many  advantages  of  climate, 
among  which  are  quickened  growth  and 
extraordinary  fecundity;  both  of  which 
tend  to  early  exhaustion;  and  this  again  in- 
vites insect  ravages  and  rapid  decay.  We 
are  giving  terse  expression  to  an  invariable 
law  in  vegetable  physiology;  and  we  leave 
every  cultivator  to  give  it  his  own  further 
cogitation. 

Ckanberry  Profits. — The  cultivation 
of  cranberries,  still  continues  a  very  profi- 
tiible  business  at  the  East,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  report  from  Mr.  Flint,  of 
North  Reading,  Mass.  Mr.  F.,  on  a  patch 
of  two  acres — which  was  originally  l)Og 
meadow-the  first  year  after  planting,  picked 
seventeen  bushels;  the  second  year,  2(>  bush- 
els; third  year,  !);5  bushels;  fourth  j'oar, 
52  barrels;  fifth  j'ear  47  barrels;  sixth  50 
barrels — which  were  sold  for  $1,581.  Mr. 
F.  says  he  notices  many  tracts  of  land 
about  now  of  no  value,  which  could  be  re- 
claimed and  flowed  easier  than  his.  There 
are  numberless  ravines  on  almost  every 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  where  cranber- 
ry culture  could  be    made  a  success. 


The  Mission  Co-Operativi:  Silk  Fac- 
tory Project.— We  learn  from  a  commu- 
nication in  the  Bulletin,  of  Monday  last, 
that  the  Co-operative  Silk  Project,  em- 
bracing the  purchase  of  the  Mission  San 
Jose,  has  been  abandoned,  so  far  as  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  tract  is  concerned. 
The  jjlan  now  is  to  purchase  only  a  part; 
the  owners  of  that  property  offering 
to  donate  to  the  company  125  acres,  pro- 
vided a  purchase  can  be  effected  of  400 
more  for  $30,000;  of  which  810,000  will  be 
taken  in  stock,  $10,000  in  cash,  and  the 
10,000  balance,  at  such  times  as  the  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  pay. 

It  is  thought  that  under  the  amended 
plan  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  can 
be  obtained»to  pay  down  the  cash  required 
and  purchase  the  necessary  machinery,  fix- 
tures, etc.  Should  this  be  consummated, 
silk-growers  throughout  the  State  will  do 
well  to  hatch  out  all  the  eggs  they  can 
feed,  and  produce  cocoons  for  the  home 
factory,  which  will  be  taken  up  at  a  fair 
price;  instead  of  raising  seed  (eggs)  for 
the  uncertain  and,  now,  not  very  promising 
European  market. 

California  Endorsed. — Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  who  acts  as  spokesman  for  the 
Pomological  Delegation,  which  visited  this 
State  last  summer,  is  bearing  favorable 
testimony  to  the  atlvantages  which  the 
Pacific  Coast  presents  to  the  i)omologist, 
the  agriculturist  and  to  nearly  all  other 
industries,  in  fact.  His  communications 
to  the  leading  periodicals  have  probably 
served  to  convey  to  our  Eastern  friends  a 
more  full  and  truthful  idea  of  the  real 
status  and  capabilities  of  this  coast,  than 
have  the  representations  of  any  other  per- 
son !who  has  ever  visited  us.  His  latest 
effort  was  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  deliver- 
ed before  tlie  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  in  Music  Hall.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  platform  was  occupied  by  some 
200  of  the  lea«ling  men  of  Massachusetts, 
a  fact  which  shows  the  interest  that  is  felt 
there  to  learn  the  true  condition  of  things 
here,  and  the  prospect  which  this  coast 
holds  out  for  emigrants  from  that  section 
of  the  country.  This  address  has  been  ex- 
tensively published  at  the  East,  and  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  most  favorable  effect  in  the 
interest  of  California. 


The  Oreoon  Sentinel  remajks  that  the 
Rural  Press  is  an  excellent  journal  for 
California;  but  that  little  is  seen  in  its 
columns  relating  to  Oregon  or  Washington 
Territory.  •  In  the  multitudinous  cares  of 
starting  a  new  journal  and  arranging  and 
prei>aring  such,  varied  collection  of  reading 
matter  as  is  given  in  each  issue  of  the 
Press,  time  has  been  required  to  perfect 
our  arrangements.  In  the  mean  time  our 
neighbors  of  the  north  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, though  perhaps,  for  the  above 
reasons,  neglected  for  awhile.  If  our  co- 
temporary  will  look  over  our  last  and  pres- 
ent issues,  he  will  now  find  us  all  right  in 
the  matter  complained  of  ;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  our  subscribers  in  that 
important  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast,  will 
hereafter  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
regard  to  our  overlooking  their  interests. 
We  are  soon  to  be  placed  in  immediate  rail- 
road communication  with  them,  to  the  ben- 
efit, wo  trust,  of  all.  Moreover,  brother 
Sentinel,  we  intend  soon  to  have  "a  chief 
amang  ye,  takin  notes  ;  an,  faith,  we'll 
prent  'em." 


The  last  storm  threw  a  sand-bar  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river,  so  that  it 
is  now  closed  to  navigation,  and  a  small 
steamer,  which  went  in  before  the  storm, 
is  imprisoned.  Such  things  are  not  un- 
common in  relation  to  other  California 
rivers  emjjtying  into  the  ocean;  but  the 
obstructions  so  interposed  are  always  swept 
away  by  the  next  heavy  rainy  season,  if  not 
before. 

Presidential  Visit. — President  Grant 
has  definitely  stated  to  Congressman  Sar- 
gent that  he  will  visit  California  in  the 
Spring,  if  Congi'ess  adjourns  so  as  to  g^ve 
him  the  opportuntiy. 
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HEDGE  OR  LIVE  FENCES. 

In  any  country  -where  wood  is  scarce, 
(and  it  seems  to  be  getting  scarce  the 
world  over,)  in  these  days  of  railroading, 
wharf  building,  etc. ,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  no  small  moment  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests to  find  some  substitute  for  rail,  or 
post  and  board  fences.  In  this  State  the 
expense  of  fencing  land  is  getting  to  be 
one  of  serious  consideration  to  the  farmers. 
It  is  operating  as  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  indirectly  to  all 
others. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  good  agricul- 
tural districts  furnished  with  a  sufficiency 
of  good  fencing  timber  near  at  hand.  Most 
of  the  lumber  for  boards  and  fences,  has  to 
be  transported  from  high  up  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  or  from  the  timber  dis- 
tricts of  Oregon,  and  the  coast  still  farther 
north.  All  or  very  nearly  all  the  timber 
for  posts,  comes  from  a  few  of  the  coast 
counties. 

Thus  our  agriculturists,  in  all  the  great 
central  portions  of  the  State,  are  not  only 
compelled  to  buy  most  of  their  fencing 
material,  but  have  to  pay  high  rates  for 
transporting  the  same,  by  rail,  or  otherwise 
from  points  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from 
where  they  want  to 
use  it.  These  consid- 
erations are  used  with 
great  force  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  Euro- 
pean plan  of  fencing 
— or  rather  of  »io/ 
fencing. 

In  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Europe  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
a  fence,  even  on  the 
division  lines  between 
estates,  or  along  the 
road  sides.  Very  few 
farmers  are  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of 
dividing  their  farms 
up  into  fields,  as  is 
the  custom  in  all  agri- 
cultural countries  in 
America.  In  many 
r)ortions  of  Europe 
and  more  especially  in 
England,  a  system 
of    growing    live    or 

hedge  fences  has  been  practiced  for  many 
years,  or  generations  back.  But  in  most 
of  those  localities  the  land  has  become  so 
valuable  that  even  these  fences  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  being  dispensed  with.  The 
convenience  of  fences  being  considei'ed 
of  less  moment  than  the  value  or  use  of 
the  land  on  which  they  stand. 

The  American  farmers,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  plenty  of  land,  and  have  become 
strongly  wedded  to  the  system  of  dividing 
off  their  farms  into  fields  of  convenient 
size  for  different  varieties  of  crops,  and  for 
stock.  So  strongly  have  they  become  at- 
tached to  this  system  that  many  of  the 
best  and  most  wealthy  farmers,  especially 
in  the  early  history  of  agriculture  in  this 
State,  have  made  themselves  bankruptbyan 
endeavor  to  keep  their  lands  well  fenced. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  convenience  to  the 
general  farmer,  who  wishes  to  devote  some 
of  his  land  to  grain,  some  to  meadow,  some 
to  orchard  and  vineyard  and  some  to  stock; 
in  short,  who  i)urposes  to  follow  the  only 
safe  and  rational  system  of  farming — a  di- 
versity of  crops  and  a  rotation  of  these— to 
have  his  land  fenced  off  into  fields;  but  we 
doubt  its  practicability  in  this  country,  un- 
less some  substitute  can  be  found  for  red- 
wood po.sts  and  pine  boughs. 
The  Osage  Orange. 
Many  of  the  Western  Atlantic  States 
have  been,  and  are  still,  to  some  extent, 
laboring  under  the  same  difficulty  in  this 
respect  that  we  are.  Many  of  those  States 
have  of  late  years  adopted  the  system  of 
live  or  hedge  fences,  and  have  found  it  to 
possess  many  advantages  over  the  old  sys- 
tem.    In   the    first   place,  a    good    Osage 


orange  hedge  fence,  the  kind  most  uni- 
versally adopted,  is  much  cheaper  than  a 
rail  or  board  fence,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  first  cost  only.  In  the  next  jjlace 
it  costs  much  less  to  keep  a  hedge  fence  in 
order  and  repair  than  it  does  either  of  the 
other  kinds  named,  and  while  the  latter 
will  last  but  a  few  years,  the  former  will 
last  a  life  time  and  even  much  longer. 
The  hedge  fence,  on  the  open,  treeless 
plains,  may,  after  once  being  fairly  and 
jaroi^erly  started,  be  allowed  to  grow  np  to 
a  considerable  hight  and  thus  become  a 
good  break  wind  and  shelter  for  growing 
crops  or  stock. 

To  show  how  popular  these  fences  are 
becoming  in  Illinois,  for  instance,  we  Avill 
state  a  fact  which  has  been  lately  brought 
to  our  notice.  The  first  osage  orange 
hedge  plants  were  introduced  into  that 
State  about  twenty  years  since,  and  for  the 
first  three  years  there  were  not  sold,  in  the 
whole  State,  over  500,000;  while  in  the 
year  1868  there  were  sold  and  set  out  into 
hedges,  in  that  State,  over  250,000,000  of 
these  plants. 

It  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  look 
into  this  question  of  growing  live  fences, 
in  this  State,  very  generally.  These  fences 
must  be  generally  adopted,  or  we  must 
abandon  the  system  of  fencing  our  farms, 
altogether.  Lumber  is  becoming  too  scarce 
and  dear  for  fencing  material.  Wherever 
the  osage  orange  has  been  tried,  even 
on   the   di'yest   of    oixr  plains,  in   Solano 


Setting  the  Plants. 

The  plants  should  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  nursery,  without  injuring  the 
roots,  and  the  tops  cut  ofi",  say  three  inches 
above  the  roots.  A  deep  furrow  having 
been  plowed  on  a  line  where  the  plants  are 
to  be  set,  stretch  a  cord,  with  knots  tied  in 
it  every  six  inches;  then  sort  the  plants 
into  classes,  so  that  those  of  a  uniform  size 
may  be  set  together.  Set  a  plant  at  each 
knot  in  the  cord,  pressing  the  fine  dirt 
compactly  about  the  roots,  and  leaving 
about  an  inch  of  the  stem  above  the  soil. 
Then  cultivate  thoroughly,  keeping  the 
soil  well  stirred  and  weeds  down  for  two  or 
three  summers,  allowing  the  plants  to  grow 
naturally  without  isruning. 
Plashing. 

If  the  hedge  is  set  in  a  very  rich  and  deep 
soil,  and  grows  rapidly,  it  shoiild  be 
"plashed"  the  second  spring  from  plant- 
ing; but  if  it  does  not  grow  so  rapidly, 
this  operation  should  be  delayed  until  the 
third  spring,  or  perhaps  a  better  rule  would 
be  not  to  plash  until  the  hedge  will  aver- 
age six  feet  high. 

The  old  system  of  cutting  back  every 
year,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  previous 
year's  cutting,  in  order  to  make  a  thick 
growth  from  the  ground  up,  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  best  hedge  growers,  and 
the  i^lashing  system,  to  obtain  the  same 
object,  has  been  found  much  better  and 
more  effectual,  and  [it  is  attended  with 
much  less  labor. 


THE     MAYWOOD    SCRAPER     IN    THE    ACT    OF    LOADING. 


county,  they  have  given  general   satisfac-  j 
tion.     There  are  a  niimber  of  our  nur.sery- 
men  now  engaged  in  cultivating  the  plants 
annually   for   sale;   the   principal   ones  in  j 
this  jjart  of  the  State  being  Eraser  &  Fish-  i 
er,  of  Solano  county,  and  Robert  William- 
son, of  Sacramento. 

Cost  of  Setting  and  Cultivating  the  Plants. 
We  are  informed  that  plenty  of  one-year 
old  plants  can  be  obtained  now  for  ten  dol- 
lars per  thousand  or  enough  to  make  a 
mile  of  hedge,  for  ninety  dollars.  It  will 
cost  about  twenty  dollars  per  mile  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  and  the  plants,  and  about  fifty 
dollars  to  keep  in  order  and  cultivate  them 
till  they  are  three  yeai-s  old.  At  this  age 
the  hedge  will  turn  stock,  if  it  has  been 
well  cared  for  and  cultivated.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  cheajiest  fence  that  can  be  made, 
in  this  country  by  over  fifty  per  cent. ;  and 
when  once  liuilt,  as  we  remarked  before,  it 
will  last  a  life  time;  while  it  is  well  known 
by  every  farmer  that  board  fences  go  to  de- 
cay here,  under  the  influence  of  our  ex- 
tremely wet  and  dry  seasons  more  rapidly 
than  in  almost  any  other  county.  Eor  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  set  out 
hedge  fences  we  give  the  following  direc- 
tions. 

Preparation  of  Ground. 

The  osage  orange  is  a  very  hardy  and 
rapid  growing  shrub  or  tree.  It  is  classed, 
scientifically,  with  the  mulberry,  and  in 
many  respects  is  very  similar  to  tliat  plant 
or  tree.  It  will  grow  well  in  most  any 
climate  and  will  stand  great  extremes  of 
drought  and  wet.  The  usual  age  for  trans- 
planting the  plants  from  the  nursery  to  the 
hedge  is  one  year.  The  ground  on  wliich 
they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well  and 
deeply  plowed  the  season  before  the  plants 
are  to  be  set  in  it,  to  the  width  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  Then  jjlowed  again  and 
subsoiled  before  planting,  so  as  to  bo  com- 
pletely pulverized. 


To  plash  the  hedge,  begin  at  one  end 
and  cut  the  first  plant  half  off,  on  the  side 
towards  the  next  plant  and  close  to  the 
ground,  and  bind  it  down  to  the  ground  in 
a  line  with  the  hedge,  and  from  the  next 
plant.  Cut  the  next  in  the  same  way  and 
lay  it  down  in  like  manner,  on  the  first, 
and  so  on,  twining  the  branches  together 
so  as  to  keep  each  plant  laid  down  as  near 
in  a  horizontal  position  as  possible.  Each 
stump  and  each  body  thus  laid  down  will 
throw  out  shoots  all  along  the  hedge,  mak- 
ing a  perfect  network  of  canes  and  thorns, 
from  the  ground  up,  so  thick  that  no  bird, 
rabbit  or  large  animal  can  get  through. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation,  the 
hedge  can  be  trimmed  and  kept  in  such 
shape,  thereafter,  as  the  fancy  or  interest 
of  the  owner  may  suggest.  After  cutting 
and  trimming  it  back,  imtil  formed  into  as 
strong  and  good  shaped  hedge  as  may  be 
desired,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  allow  it  to 
grow  lip  pretty  high,  and  thus  answer  as  a 
wind-breaker,  and  a  fence  at  the  same  time. 

Osage  Orange  Hedges  for  Overflowed  Lands. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  i)lant  ad- 
heres to  life,  and  its  ability,  like  the  wil- 
low to  stand  without  injury,  long  continued 
overflows,  leads  the  writer  to  believe  that 
it  may  bo  used  for  making  fences  in  the 
tule  lands  of  the  State;  of  course  the  land 
for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  such 
hedges  will  have  to  be  jjlowed  and  kept 
clear  from  tules,  so  as  to  prevent  fires  from 
destroying  them,  when  the  tules  are  dry 
and  liable  to  burn. 

The  writer  intends  to  test  this  question 
by  experiment,  this  season,  and  hopes  that 
others  may  do  the  same;  for  if  the  idea  is 
practical,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  those  owning  land  bordering  and  extend- 
ing into  the  tule. 

No  other  fence  can  be  made  in  these 
lands,  of  a  permanent  and  reliable  charac- 
ter, as  the  water  will  wash  out  the  posts 
and  float  the  fence  away. 


THE  MAYWOOD  ROAD  SCRAPER. 

A  good  scraper  is  a  very  useful  instru- 
ment, and  one  which,  by  its  simplicity 
and  cheapness,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  farmers,  road  makers 
and  all  others  engaged  in  excavating, 
grading  around  buildings,  etc.  The  in- 
strument, as  generally  made,  however,  is 
rather  unhandy  and  bungling,  comi^ared 
to  the  one,  an  illustration  of  which  is  here- 
with presented,  and  which  is  simply  a 
modification  of  the  various  forms  long  in 
use;  but  its  variations  make  it  a  really 
more  efficient  and  easily  worked  instrument. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  man  can  do  twice 
as  much  with  this  as  with  one  of  the  ordina- 
ry machines. 

By  reference  to  the  illustration,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mode  of  draft  is  decidedly 
improved,  by  which  it  is  more  easily  oper- 
ated and  not  at  all  liable  to  become  tangled 
in  the  traces.  The  draft  being  from  the 
extreme  ends,  and  from  behind  and  below 
the  cutting  blade,  it  cuts  its  way  into  hard 
ground  without  any  liability  to  tilt  or  turn 
over.  The  chain  enables  the  operator  to 
throw  the  entire  draft  upon  the  cntling 
edge,  by  simply  bearing  down  on  the 
handles.  When  load- 
ed, the  chain  carries 
it  without  any  labor 
on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  by  tilt- 
ing it  with  the  hand- 
les, the  dirt  can  be  so 
let  out  as  to  leave  a 
smooth  and  even 
gratle.  The  operation 
of  tilling  is  effected 
by  a  much  smaller 
outlay  of  strength 
than  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  instrument. 
When  unloaded  the 
handles  of  the  scraper 
reston  abeam infront. 
while  the  scraper 
board  inclines  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  be  of 
much  benefit  in  level- 
ing the  dirt,  as  above 
stated. 

The  machine  is  the 
invention  of  Col.  W. 
T.  Nichols,  of  May- 
wood,  111. ,  and  is  man- 
factured  by  a  joint-stock  company,  as  we 
understand,  at  Maywood,  ten  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  with  a  business  office  at  No.  15 
Methodist  Block,  Chicago.  The  instru- 
ment is  highly  spoken  of  by  railroad  men 
and  contractors,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into 
large  use  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 
It  ought  to  be  found  among  the  agricul- 
tural implements  offered  for  sale  in  this 
State. 


Agricultural  Society  for  the  South- 
ern Counties. — There  was  another  meet- 
ing at  Los  Angeles,  on  the  4th  inst,  of  per- 
sons interested  in  forming  a  District  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  Counties  of  San 
Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara, 
Kern,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was 
aildressed  upon  the  benefits  to  be  de.-ived 
from  the  formation  of  an  Agricultiiral  As- 
sociation by  the  united  action  and  joint  in- 
terests of  the  southern  counties.  Tlie  cap- 
ital stock  was  fixed  at  $.50,000,  of  which  .^S,- 
000  has  been  taken.  A  Committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  certificate  of 
incorpoi-ation. 

Pacific  States  Agent. — M.  B.  Starr, 
A.  M.,  will  enter  upon  a  corresponding 
and  business  tour  for  the  Press  next  week, 
through  the  northern  portion  of  California 
into  Oregon  and,  probably,  Washington 
Territory  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
States.  Mr.  Starr  is  an  old  and  well-known 
resident  of  this  coast,  well  informed,  and  a 
gentleman  whom  we  unhesitatingly  recom 
mend  to  our  friends  and  others  wherever  he 
may  go. 
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WHAT  AUNT  MARY  SAYS. 

A   STORY   BY  NELL   VAN. 
[Written  tor  the  Pbess.] 

"Come  Delia,  take  a  doughnut,"  saidmy 
Aunt  Mary  as  I  passed  through  her  kitchen 
wJien  she  was  frying  the  most  delicious 
looking  cakes  you  ever  saw. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  I  do  like,  it  is 
a  nice,  hot  doughnut;  so,  notwithstanding 
my  scrujdes  against  such  things,  I  yielded 
to  her  entreaties  and  helped  myself  to  one 
of  the  delicate,  crisp  beauties,  whose  plump 
sides  were  of  that  delicious  brown  so  in- 
viting to  the  dyspeptic. 

•'Is'nt  that  good?"  said  my  Aunt  "and  I 
don't  believe  it  will  hurt  you  to  eat  one  of 
my  sort  of  doughnuts  once  in  a  while. 
You  know  there  is  neither  biitter  nor  hogs' 
lard  in  them." 

"indeed"  said  I  "how  do  you  make  them. 
Aunt  ?  and  what  do  you  fry  them  in  ?" 

"Well,  Delia,  I  seldom  make  such  things 
in  these  days,  as  you  know,  for  I  do  not 
believe  in  young  folks  and  children  eat- 
ing cake!  Pies  are  much  better  for  them, 
in  my  opinion ;  that  is,  the  pies  I  make. 
These  cakes  are  wet  up  with  cream  and 
eggs,  and  fried  in  "drippings"  and  the 
grease  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  which  I 
boiled  corned  beef  in  the  other  day.  That's 
what  I  use  instead  of  lard,  and  I  find  it 
much  nicer  and  sweeter. 

You  see  Delia,  when  I  was  young,  I 
learned  to  cook  from  seeing  motaer.  We 
lived  on  a  farm,  and  used  lots  of  salt  pork 
and  lard,  as  the  farmer's  wives  always  iised 
to.  When  I  married  your  Uncle,  and  we 
set  up  housekeeping,  I,  of  course  cooked 
just  as  my  mother  did  before  me,  and  just 
as  John's  mother  had  always  done,  llieh 
pie  and  cake  on  the  table  for  every  meal. 
.John  was  exceedingly  fond  of  ajiple  turn- 
overs fried,  and  he  would  eat  pies  broken 
1115  in  milk.  But  you  should  have  seen 
the  butter  he  used  to  eat.  Butter  on  every- 
thing. Even  the  rich  loaf  cake  I  used  to 
make  he  would  i^ut  butter  on.  Poor  fel- 
low! No  wonder  he  did'nt  live  out  half  his 
days,  and  suffered  so  with  dyspepsia.  I've 
learned  better  than  that  now;  and  Delia  I 
hope  you'll  never  know  how  to  cook  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  V)iit  will  always  have 
food  cooked  simply,  for  your  husband." 

"Well,  Aunt,  before  I  marry,  I'll  cer- 
tainly come  to  you  to  learn  how  to  make 
your  kind  of  pies,  which  you  think  more 
wholesome  than  cake." 

"Why,  did'nt  you  taste  the  pumpkin  pie 
I  had  on  the  table,  the  last  time  you  was 
here  to  dinner  ?  That  pie  crust  was  made 
of  nothing  under  the  sun  but  equal  parts 
of  graham  and  line  flour,  with  a  handful 
of  Indian  meal  and  a  little  salt,  wet  up 
with  thin,  sour  cream."  And  did  you  put 
soda  in  to  sweeten  it;"  asked  I.  "No  bless 
you  child,  I  don't  use  soda  in  my  cooking, 
for  I  believe  it  is  very  injurious,  as  well  as 
yeast,  which,  with  heat,  induces  fermenta- 
tion, which  is  retarded  when  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  to  be  resumed  again,  by  being 
subjected  to  heat  in  the  living  system." 
"Well,  Aunt,  I  should  never  have  known 
but  what  that  was  the  richest  pie  crust  in 
the  world;  for  it  was  light  and  tender.  I 
must  learn  just  how  to  make  it;  if  you 
will  let  me  come  and  see  you  do  it  some 
time."  "My  dear,  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  have  you  profit  by  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  do  In-ag  on  my  plain  cooking, 
as  much  or  more  than  ever  your  Grand- 
mother did  on  hers. 

Only  the  other  day  wo  had  a  good  laugh 
at  Will  Foster,  who  stayed  over  night 
with  our  Ned,  and  1  made  some  walHes  for 
breakfast.  Now  Will  is  a  young  man  of 
promise,  and  has  good  sensiljle  ideas  about 
food,  I  should  judge.  He  declined  eating 
more  than  one  waffle,  because  he  said  they 
were  so  rich.  'Why,'  said  I,  "they  are 
very  simply  made,  of  nothing  but  graham 
flour  and  milk  stirred  to  tlie  riglit  consis- 
tency, and  the  walHe  iron  greased  with 
drippings!'  Ned  thought  it  a  good  joke 
and  said,  'take  another  one  Willy,  for 
mother  never  has  anything  on  the  table 
that  will  liurt  us!'" 


"Well,  Aunt  Mary"  said  I,  "when  I  come 
again  I  want  to  taste  some  of  those  famous 
waffles,  for  Will  Foster  is  used  to  real  artho- 
dox  living,  as  you  call  it ;  and  they  must  taste 
pretty  good  if  he  thought  they  were  too 
rich  for  his  stomach.  People  have  such 
an  idea  that  things,  to  be  palatable,  must 
necessarily  be  injurious!  The  other  day  I 
saw,  in  the  Rural  Press — that  new  paper 
which  is  such  a  favorite  with  everybody — 
a  letter  from  Mary  Mountain,  in  which  she 
gave  a  recipe  for  making  Johnny  cake;  I 
asked  Mrs.  Fletcher  to  try  it,  and  she  did 
so  to  please  me,  and  all  the  family  like  it 
so  much,  that  she  makes  it  nearly  every 
morning  for  breakfast.  Did  you  ever  try 
it,  Aunt  ?  Or  have  not  j-ou  seen  the  recipe  ? 
It  has  cold  mush  in  it,  and  buttermilk, 
and  soda" — "There,  Delia,"  said  my  Aunt, 
"it  is  againt  my  principles  to  use  soda,  but 
I  might  use  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour 
milk  instead,  for  I  find  that  in  pie-crust, 
made  of  sour  milk  or  cream,  the  heat  ex- 
pels the  acid  and  puffs  it  up  as  light  as  a 
feather,  jjarticularly  if  graham  flour  is 
added;  for  tlie  particles  of  bran  prevent 
that  sogginoss  which  we  too  often  find  in 
fine  flour  mixtures. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  Mrs.  M. — 's  objec- 
tions to  the  u.se  of  soda,  She  is  a  hygienic 
physician  and  has  given  me  much  valuable 
information  on  health  subjects.  She  says 
that  soda,  being  a  strong  alkali,  acts  like  an 
irritant  on  the  stomach,  and  unites  readily 
with  butter  or  grease,  forming  what  we 
would  call  soap,  and  creating  great  thirst, 
which,  being  gratified  by  cojuous  draughts 
of  liquid,  acts  upon  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els as  so  much  soai)-suds  might. 

Besides  the  fermenting  process  caused 
by  yeast — a  species  of  decomposition,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bellows — her  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  raising  of  bread  is  that  this 
rotting  process  destroys  the  germ,  or  life 
l^rinciple  of  the  grain,  which  is  just  what 
our  systems  require  for  growth. 

We  are  told  that  fruit  and  vegetables 
should  be  used  before  they  show  any  signs 
of  decay,  for  when  they  begin  to  rot,  thej' 
are  no  longer  noui'ishing  to  the  system. 
And  anything  which  destroys  the  germ  of 
grain  must  start  tlie  process  of  decay,  and 
render  it  less  fitted  for  the  requirements  of 
the  body. 

In  the  same  manner  she  urges  the  unfit- 
ness of  meat  for  food.  We  all  know  that 
as  soon  as  death  ensues,  decomposition 
commences,  and  the  muscles  (which  form 
the  lean  meat)  grow  flabby  and  relaxed, 
causing  the  meat  to  become  tender.  And 
if  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  grains, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  are  neither  nu- 
tritious nor  suitable  for  food,  she  argues 
that  disorganized  animal  matter  must  be 
quite  as  unwholesome,  if  not  more  so.  I 
am  not  however,  quite  ready  to  give  up 
entirely  the  use  of  meat,  and  therefore  am 
not  satisfied  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  her 
statement.  But  it  seems  reasonable,  and 
•there  may  be  more  truth  than  fiction  in  it. 
You  should  know  Mrs.  M.,  Delia.  She  is 
so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  her  profession, 
and  desires  above  all  things,  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  her  knowledge.  Many  a 
mother  has  commenced  making  unleavened 
bread  through  her  influence,  and  those 
gems,  as  the  hygienic  people  call  them, 
are,  so  really  sweet  and  nice,  I  wonder  that 
any  one  can  relish  raised  bread  after  eating 
them.  You  know  they  always  jjut  sweet- 
ening in  raised  graham  bread,  because  the 
yeast  destroys  the  natural  sweetness  of  the 
wheat,  which  is  not  lost  by  merely  mixing 
the  meal  with  water  or  milk  and  baking  in 
a  hot  oven  without  rising.  But  then  one 
wants  a  very  hot  oven  for  gems  and  fresh 
ground  graham  meal  to  make  them  first- 
rate." 

"Well,  Aunt,  I  must  go  now;  but  I  have 
enjoyed  this  little  talk  so  much  and  want 
to  go  with  you  some  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  M.,  whom  I  have  heard  so  many 
ridicule  on  account  of  her  eccentric  ideas 
of  food  and  dress.  They  say  she  never 
wears  stays  or  tight  shoes,  and  tliat  her 
cloths  are  as  loose  as  a  man's.  And  she 
tells  them  she  needs  as  much  room  for  her 
lungs  to  breathe  in  as  a  man  does,  and  whj' 
should  her  dress  be  a  hindrance." 

"Well,  any  time  j'ou'd  like  to  go  there 
with  me,  Delia,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  each   other.     Good-bye." 


Somebody  truthfully  says  that  plain  peo- 
ple have  the  advantage  over  the  beautiful 
during  a  part  of  life;  that  is  when  old  age 
comes.  Homeliness  wears  well,  it  seems  to 
mend  -with  years,  or,  at  least,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  spoil.  As  a  general  rule,  the  most 
worn  and  time-touched  faces  are  the  faces 
of  those  once  handsome.  There  are  char- 
acteristics which  defy  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  mere  personal  beauty  is  evanescent. 

The  most  impressive  prayer  is  the  silent 
one;  and  the  most  solemn  preacher,  the 
one  whose  lips  are  cold. 


ROLLER    SKATING. 

O  'tis  jolly  fun,  this  skating, 

This  whirling  round  on  wheels, 
This  turning,  twisting,  falling; 

How  gay  and  nice  one  feels, 
To  see  upon  the  glassy  floor 

A  score  of  tender  mates; 
Dear  me!  but  ain't  it  jolly  fun, 

This  courting  girls  on  skates. 

Oh !  the  nids  and  nads  together 
Scoot  round  hKe  loving  mates; 

O,  gracious!  ain't  it  jolly  fun 
This  flirting  round  on  skates. 

You  bump  against  a  maiden  form, 

She  screams,  but  ain't  it  fun 
To  see  her  look  you  through, 

"  Kecover  arms  "  and  run; 
Yovi  follow — but  she's  far  too  fleet, 

AV'hich  makes  you  curse  the  fates — 
But  never  mind,  'tis  jolly  fun, 

This  chasing  girls  on  skates. 

You  take  a  timid  damsel 

To  teach  her — that's  no  sin — 
But,  somehow  or  other, 

Her  skates  keep  turning  in. 
You  stop,  and  stoop  to  fix  her  strap, 

(An  oflBce  no  one  hates) 
When  tlong  a  burly  novice  comes 

And  bumps  you  ofi'  your  skates. 

And  now  another  miss  appears 

And  sweetly  asks  your  aid : 
"Just  take  me  round  the  hall   but   once, 

I'm  not  a  bit  afraid!" 
You  gather  all  the  strength  that's  left. 

Trot  otf  at  modest  rates — 
But  ere  you  have  the  time  to  think 

You  both  are  ofi'  your  skates. 

In  spite  of  all  the  bumps  and  thumps 

And  tumbles  on  the  floor; 
In  spite  of  ruined  trouserloons, 

And  dresses  soiled  and  tore. 
You  Uke  this  whirling,  twirling  round 

In  twos  and  fours  and  eights; 
O,  bless  me!  ain't  it  jolly  fun, 

This  courting  girls  on  skates. 


An  Eloquent  Extract.— They  tell  us 
that  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  declining;  that  it  will  after  a  while  ex- 
pire from  the  enlightened  world;  that  it  is 
all  of  life  to  live  and  all  of  death  to  die. 
Ah,  reader !  You  and  me  know  better. 
We  hear  the  cold,  hopeless  blasphemy  an- 
grilly  contradicted  by  the  viewless  proph- 
ets within  the  sanctuaries  of  our  own  souls. 
We  look  ui)on  the  white,  still  face  of  an  in- 
fant in  its  coffin,  and  cannot  believe  that 
its  sleep,  though  dreamless,  is  eternal.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  has  created  one  so 
beautiful,  so  innocent,  so  sinless,  to  fade 
and  depart  like  the  vapor  of  the  morning, 
and  be  lost  in  the  dreadful  vortex  of  anni- 
hilation. The  fairest  flower  that  is  cut 
down  by  the  frost,  the  serest  leaf  that  is 
whirled  to  the  dust  in  the  gales  of  autumn, 
is  restored  at  the  next  uprising  of  the  year; 
and  shall  not  that  little  one  come  back  to 
life;  not  in  speechless  pallor;  not  in  the 
wan  similitude  of  death,  but  warm  and  ex- 
ultant from  the  sheltering  bosom  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  all  radiant  in  the 
beauty  and  vigor  of  eternal  life  ? — McDon- 
ald. 


Imitation  of  Human  Hair. — In  a  recent 
article  upon  the  trade  in  human  hair  it  is 
stated  that  a  patent  has  recently  been  taken 
out  for  converting  go  it's  hair  into  hair  for 
ladies'  use;  and  that  the  experiment  is  so 
successful  as  to  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  real  article  from  im- 
itation. This  will  be  good  news  not  only 
to  the  dealers  in  hair,  who  might  appre- 
hend the  exhaustion  of  their  source  of 
supply ;  but  also  to  the  ladies  who  depend 
upon  art  to  compensate  the  deficiencies  of 
nature.  The  same  article  states  that  in 
18G8  over  2'2,000  pounds  of  hair  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  representing  the 
clip  of  about  45,000  women.  Much  of 
this  is  obtained  from  the  large  communities 
of  sisterhoods  scattered  throughout  France 
and  Belgium. 


Inelitence  of  Women. — From  the  lips 
of  woman,  every  infant  hears  the  first  ac- 
cents of  affection,  and  receives  the  lesson 
of  tenderness  and  love.  For  approbation 
of  woman,  the  grown-up  youth  will  under- 
take the  boldest  enterprise,  and  brave  every 
difficulty  of  study,  and  even  danger  itself. 
To  the  hapi)iue88  of  woman,  the  mature  in 
years  will  devote  the  best  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  afl'ectionate  regard  of 
women,  the  man  who  has  become  venerable 
in  years  derives  chief  consolation  ih  life's 
decline. 


Women. — As  the  day  lies  longest  and 
produces  most  fertility  in  the  shade,  so  wo- 
man, in  the  shade  of  domestic  retirement, 
sheds  around  her  path  richer  and  more 
permanent  blessings  than  man,  who  is  more 
exposed  to  the  glare  and  observation  of  pub- 
lic life. 


A  MOTHER'S  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


BY   JEWELL. 


[Written  for  the  Pbesb.] 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  mothers  of  our 
race,  that  much  of  the  sickness  among 
children,  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  life?  Or  that  it  might 
be  wholly  avoided,  or  greatly  lessened,  by 
a  few  serious  thoughts  and  hours  of  study? 
Look  at  it,  for  a  moment: — The  girl  of 
eighteen  marries,  without  a  thought  but 
that  she  leaves  behind  her  all  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  her  i)revious  life,  and  never 
dreaming  of  those  which  come  to  every 
wife.  She  of  course  steps  into  the  fire, 
from  the  frying  jian!  And  when  the  new- 
born babe — a  bundle  of  love,  embroidery 
and  flannel,  is  laid  in  her  arms,  she  feebly 
accepts  it  as  a  gift  from  God;  little  dream- 
ing that  God  expects  a  big  return  for  such 
gifts. 

The  story  of  that  baby-hood,  is  the  story 
of  hundreds.  Poor,  young  mother,  and 
poor  baby!  Innocence  is  punished  by  ig- 
norance, and  both  suffer. 

Its  teething  is  arreatly  aggravated  by  its 
manner  of  dress;  bare  arms  and  neck; 
fine  stockings  and  thin  slippers,  muslin 
dress,  and  plenty  of  petticoats,  keeping  the 
bow-els  overheated,  while  the  feet,  legs  and 
arms,  are  cold! 

Then  comes  weaning,  and  ignorance  of 
proper  food,  or  regularity  of  feeding, 
brings  its  train  of  evils.  A  doctor  is  con- 
consulted — a  man,  who  never  had  the  care 
of  a  child  in  his  life,  not  even  a  father  per- 
haps, so  he  experiments, — saying  that  what 
will  agree  with  one  child,  won't  with  anoth- 
er, as  if  all  babies  didn't  thrive  on  healthy 
breast  milk  alike!  So  with  a  powder,  if 
the  bowels  are  loose,  and  a  pill  if  they  are 
not,  poor  baby  worries  through  two  years; 
and  the  mother  is  obliged  to  turn  it  off  for 
another,  still  younger. 

My  heart  yearns  toward  such  over-bur- 
dened young  mothers,  and  I  long  to  keep 
them  from  growing  weary  of  life  and  its 
care,  showing  them  that  if  they  will  only 
consider  it  a  duly  (and  as  such,  it  should 
be  a  pleasure)  1;o  learn  something  of  the 
laws  of  life,  and  try  to  obey  them  in  the 
care  of  their  little  ones;  that  life  would 
grow  richer  with  its  added  cares,  if  nobly 
met  and  cheerfulh'  studied. 

The  other  day  I  called  on  a  young  moth- 
er, who  had  just  lost  her  eldest,  a  child  of 
three  years,  with  the  croup.  The  case  was 
touching,  her  grief  intense,  stupefying  her 
entire  mind.  Even  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band and  remaining  children  was  benumbed. 
And  yet  I  could  not  arouse  in  her  the  least 
desire  to  read  or  enli  <hten  herself  on  the 
necessity  of  understanding  a  mother's  duty 
toward  her  living  children,  should  they  be 
sick !  She  felt  that  the  child  had  been  neg- 
lected too  long;  and  also  that  the  doctor 
did  not  immediately  consider  the  emergen- 
cy of  the  case  when  called. 

Still  the  resigned  spirit  manifested, 
showed  how  unwilling  she  was  to  accept 
the  rsponsibility  God  had  imposed  on  her, 
through  her  motherhood. 

So  she  suffers,  as  hundreds  of  others  do, 
who  might  go  through  the  world  rejoicing 
in  their  healthy,  strong,  happy  children; 
with  life  overflowing  with  love,  joy  and 
ease,  in  place  of  dread  sorrow,  and  care; 
a  burden  bending  them  by  its  weight,  to  a 
resignation  to  God's  will,  instead  of  a  joy- 
ful acceptance  of  it. 

Young  mothers  give  your  little  ones 
good  air,  simple  and  wholesome  food, 
plenty  of  sleep,  warm  clothes,  regular  hab- 
its, and  abundance  of  sunshine,  and  my 
word  for  it,  thej'  will  seldom  need  a  doctor, 
and  never  his  drugs. 

They  have  neck-tie  sociables  in  Montana, 
Iowa.  Every  lady  upon  entering  the  door 
is  required  to  give  thedoorkeeper  an  envel- 
ojje  containing  a  neck-tie  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  she  wears  that  eveu-  • 
ing;  to  be  made  in  any  conceivable  shape, 
and  trimmed  as  she  chooses.  Every  gen- 
tleman iiays  fifteen  cents  at  the  door,  and 
receives  a  check  for  a  neck-tie,  and  after- 
wards the  neck-ties  are  distributed  to  check- 
holders.  After  receiving  his  new  article 
of  dress,  each  gentleman  commences  a 
search  for  the  lady  who  made  it,  and,  after 
finding  her,  shows  his  gratitude  by  treat- 
ing her  to  oysters,  cake,  peaches,  etc. 


I 
I 


TsB  London  Medical  Press  warns  ladies 
against  green  gloves.  It  mentions  a  case 
in  which  skin  poisoning  resulteil  from 
their  use,  an  arsenical  salt  being  employed 
to  produce  the  color. 
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lousEHOLD  ^Reading. 


Domestic  Industry. 

As  the  forest  furnishes  timber,  and  tlie 
qiiarry  stones  in  the  rough,  which  must  be 
hewed  and  j)olished  before  either  is  fit  for 
use;  so  Nature,  cultivated,  furnishes  food, 
which  art  must  dress  and  prepare,  before  it 
is  suitable  for  the  palate  or  digestion;  and 
so  essential  to  our  weKare  and  haiDpiness 
is  this  preparation,  that  we  have  ever 
wondered  why  such  work  ^vas  so  i^ersist- 
ently  made  menial. 

It  requires  no  elaborate  reasoning  to 
show  that  every  mother,  wife  and  daughter 
should  become  a  practical  worker  in  the 
domestic  circle.  The  days  for  romance 
have  passed,  the  niglit  for  dreamy 
visions  of  elegance  and  luxury,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  life  of  idleness,  is,  or  should 
be  giving  place  to  the  dawn  of  industry 
and  utility. 

It  is  well  that  woman  should  be  queen 
in  the  parlor;  but  she  should  also  be  able, 
if  need  be,  to  be  queen  in  the  kitchen. 
The  more  gracefully  she  is  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  mistress  of  an  establishment; 
with  so  much  the  lovelier  grace  will  she 
be  able  to  perform  whatever  less  pleasant 
duty  circumstances  may  require  of  her. 

The  services  of  a  good  cook  are  essen- 
tial to  good  health,  good  temper,  and  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  peace  and  quiet  in 
any  family.  The  art  of  cooking,  so  far  as 
real  happiness  in  this  world  is  concerned, 
is  superior  to  all  other  arts;  and  should  be 
made  as  much  a  study,  by  our  daughters, 
as  any  other. 

Labor  should  not  be  held  in  disrepute 
by  any  one.  The  written  word:— "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
should  not  be  considered  so  much  a  jsenal- 
ty,  as  a  blessing.  The  labor  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  "sweat"  is  the 
means  of  invigorating  the  body;  without 
such  labor,  in  some  form,  the  blessings  of 
health  cannot  be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  false 
sentiment  which  suggests  "exercise"  in- 
stead of  "labor;"  the  latter  is  the  true  and 
honest  term— and  it  should  be  considered 
all  the  more  honorable  if  connected  with 
utility.  We  never  could  hammer  a  log 
with  the  back  of  an  axe,  for  "exercise." 
We  always  preferred  to  use  the  cutting 
edge,  with  which  to  make  the  chips  fly, 
and  thus  unite  utility  with  our  labor.  We 
have  ever  preferred  the  buck  and  saw,  in- 
terchanged with  the  hoe  and  spade  and  the 
pump-handle,  to  dumb  bells;  and  though 
at  the  age  of  almost  threescore  years,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  folly  of  our  choice, 
and  never  expect  to. 

The  word  "thy,"_  as  quoted  above  from 
Holy  Writ,  is  generic,  and  stands  for  both 
sexes.  Will  not  the  ladies,  whose  opinions 
and  actions  more  especially  mould  public 
opinion,  endeavor  to  effect  a  reform  in  the 
industry  and  economy  of  social  life?  They 
can  do  it  if  they  will— make  idleness  and 
indolence  disreputable,  and  labor  and  use- 
fulness honorable.  The  kitchen  and  the 
garden  present  to  them  the  most  accessi- 
ble and  useful  field  in  which  to  work  out 
the  i^roblem. 


Be  Cokeect.— Few  persons  engaged  in 
domestic  matters  are  aware  how  much  mis- 
chief is  often  done  by  even  very  small  de- 
viations from  the  proper  rule  of  cooking. 
To  illustrate— A  lady  in  measuring  out 
the  ingredients  for  a  batch  of  cake,  had  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  left.  She  delibera- 
ted a  moment,  then  tossed  the. flour  into 
the  cake,  saying;  "  It  is  too  much  trouble 
to  go  back  to  the  pantry  with  such  a  little 
mess— just  thai  little  wont  do  any  harm" 
But  it  did— destroying  the  proportions  and 
spoiling  her  cake.  Keceipts  are  often  found 
fault  with,  and  thrown  aside  as  worthless 
when  the  blame  lies  in  the  unexact  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  followed.  If  any- 
thing IS  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  do- 
ing well. 


Make  Your  Own  Soap. 

Every  farmer  and  every  family,  indeed, 
has  a  large  amount  of  grease  and  drippings, 
more  than  enough  to  make  all  the  soap 
needed  for  the  family.  The  manufacture 
of  your  soap  is  a  great  piece  of  economy, 
and  it  is  easily  done — even  to  nice  toilet, 
fancy  and  shaving  soap.  We  append  hereto 
How  to  do  It. 

Take  the  best  hard  wood  ashes,  which 
must  be  kept  dry  while  saving  them. 
When  put  in  the  hopjier,  mix  a  bushel  of 
unslacked  lime  with  ten  bushels  of  ashes; 
put  in  a  layer  of  ashes;  then  one  slight 
sprinkling  of  lime;  wet  each  layer  with 
water — rain  or  river  water  is  best.  A  layer 
of  straw  should  be  put  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  hopper  before  the  ashes  are  put  in.  An 
opening  in  the  side  or  bottom  for  the  ley 
to  drijo  through,  and  a  trough  or  vessel 
under  to  receive  the  ley.  When  the  ley  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  so  as  to 
show  the  size  of  a  dime  above  the  surface, 
it  is  ready  for  making  soap:  until  it  is, 
pour  it  back  into  the  hopper,  and  let  it 
drip  through  again.  Add  water  to  the 
ashes  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  needed 
to  keep  them  dripping.  Have  the  vessel 
very  clean  in  which  the  soap  is  to  be  made. 
Rub  the  pot  over  with  corn  meal  after 
washing  it,  and  if  it  is  at  all  discolored, 
rub  it  over  with  more  until  the  vessel  is 
perfectly  clean.  Melt  three  jjounds  of 
clean  grease;  add  to  it  a  gallon  of  weakley, 
a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Let 
this  stew  until  well  mixed.  If  strong  ley 
is  put  to  the  grease,  at  first,  it  will  not  mix 
well  with  the  grease.  In  an  hour  add  three 
gallons  of  strong  ley;  boil  briskly,  and 
stir  frequently;  stir  one  way.  After  it  has 
boiled  several  hours,  cool  a  spoonful  upon 
a  plate;  if  it  does  not  jelly,  add  a  little 
water;  if  this  causes  it  to  jelly,  then  add 
the  same  proportion  of  water  to  the  kettle. 
Stir  quickly  while  the  water  is  poured  in, 
until  it  ropes  on  the  stick.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  water  required  to  make  it 
jelly,  judgment  must  be  used;  the  quantity 
will  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  some  in  a  bowl,  and  notice 
what  proportion  of  water  is  used  to  produce 
this  effect.  You  will  now  have  soft  soaj^. 
To  Harden  it:  Add  a  quart  of  salt  to 
this  quantity  of  soap;  let  it  boil  quick,  ten 
minutes.  Pour  it  into  some  suitable  ves- 
sel, so  that  when  the  soap  is  cooled,  (which 
will  be  in  about  24  hours)  it  can  be  turned 
over,  and  the  vessel  be  drawn  away,  leav- 
ing the  soap  in  a  mass,  corresponding  to 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.  It  can  now  be 
cut  into  cakes  or  bars,  with  a  string,  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

7b  Prepare  it  for  the  Toilet:  Scrape  off 
all  sediment;  shave  it  very  thin;  put  it  in 
a  tin-pan,  and  hardly  cover  it  with  water. 
Set  it  on  the  fire;  mash  it  to  a  jelly,  and 
perfume  with  lavender,  sassafras,  or  any- 
thing preferred.  It  will  be  nicer  if  it  is 
melted  in  water  and  cooled  two  or  three 
times  before  shaving  it. 

Soap  will  improve  by  age  if  kept  well 
boxed  in  a  cool;  dry  place. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats. 

Somebody  has  suggested,  what  we  should 
think  might  be  a  very  effective,  safe  and 
economical  method  of  getting  rid  of  rats. 
If  it  works  well  with  rats,  why  not  equally 
well  with  gophers  ?  Will  some  one  try  it 
for  both  purposes  and  report  success  or 
otherwise  to  the  Rubal,  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Put  potash  in  their  holes  and  paths.  The 
rats  will  get  it  on  their  feet  and  over  their 
fur,  then  lick  it,  not  liking  the  taste  of  it, 
as  it  burns  them  somewhat.  The  more 
they  see  of  it  the  less  they  like  it,  so  they 
clear  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  api^lication 
is  made. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  and  also 
safe,  has  been  suggested  as  follows  : 

To  rid  your  premises  of  rats,  powder  the 
holes  well  with  dry  cayenne  pepper.  It 
will  get  into  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  the 
same  rats  will  never  be  seen  there  again. 
Mice  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
And  why  not  gophers  and  squirrels  ? 

To  Clean  Black  Cloth. — Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  one 
quart  of  warm  water.  With  this  liquid 
rub  the  cloth,  using  a  piece  or  black  cloth 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  application, 
clean  the  cloth  well  with  clear  water;  dry 
and  iron  it,  brushing  the  cloth  from  time 
to  time  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre. 

Objects  seventy-two  feet  long  can  be 
distinctly  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
by  great  telescopes  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse 
snd  Lord  Oxmanton. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

An  Extka  Dish. — Oranges  peeled  and  di- 
vided at  the  natural  partings;  three  whites 
of  eggs,  for  two  oranges,  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  the  pieces  of  orange  slipped  in. 
Then  thickly  dusted  with  sugar  and  baked. 

Geeman  Loaf  Cake. — Make  a  sponge 
the  evening  before  you  wish  to  bake  the 
cake,  of  a  tea-cupful  and  a  half  of  milk, 
and  as  much  flour  stirred  into  it  as  will 
form  a  thick  batter,  with  a  little  salt  and 
one  gill  of  good  yeast.  In  the  morning 
this  sponge  should  be  light.  Then  beat  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  until  light.  Add  to  it  two 
tablespoonsful  of  cinnamon,  a  pound  of 
dried  currants.  Put  the  whole  into  the 
sponge,  with  flour  enough  to  form  a  soft 
dough.  Butter  a  pan,  and,  when  it  is 
light,  bake  in  an  oven  about  as  hot  as  for 
bread. 

To  Deess  Cold,  Undeedone  Beef.  — 
Cut  it  in  thick  slices;  season  well  with  pep- 
per and  salt;  dredge  with  flour,  fry  in  hot 
lard  to  a  light  brown.  Then  take  the  slices 
out  of  the  lard,  lay  them  in  a  stew-pan, 
and  pour  over  them  half  a  tumblerful  of 
hot  water.  Now  rub  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
into  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  put  the 
same  into  the  pan.  Stew  with  the  cover 
on,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  season  the 
gravy  with  catsup,  to  your  liking  and  j^our 
over  the  meat.  Serve  hot  and  your  meat 
will  be  as  good  or  better  than  when  first 
stewed. 

To  ICeep  Fish  Feesh. — After  cleaning 
the  fish,  and  wiping  dry,  sprinkle  it  thor- 
oughly with  black  pepper,  fine  salt  and 
brown  sage. 

To  Pickle  Onions. — Do  not  put  into 
vinegar  direct;  but  first,  after  peeling,  boil 
in  milk  and  water  for  ten  minutes,  then 
drain  off  the  milk  and  water  and  pour  over 
the  onions  cold  spiced  vinegar. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Absorption  of  Beicks. — A  dry  common 
brick  will  absorb  at  least  a  pint  of  water. 
Pressed  brick  will  not  absorb  one-half  as 
much,  being  harder  and  more  compact. 
From  this  fact  one  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  moisture  retained  in  a  brick 
after  a  heavy  shower,  or  more  especially 
during  the  rainy  season.  Paint  fills  the 
pores  of  the  brick,  and  forms  a  covering  or 
metallic  coating  which  effectually  i^revents 
absorption. 

Varnish  foe  Shoes. — Put  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  gum  shellac,  broken  up  in  small 
pieces,  in  a  pint  bottle,  cover  it  with  alco- 
hol, cork  it  tight,  and  put  it  on  a  shelf  in  a 
warm  place;  shake  it  well,  several  times  a 
day,  then  add  apiece  of  camphor,  half  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  hen's  egg;  shake 
it  well  and  in  a  few  hours  shake  it  again, 
and  add  half  an  ounce  of  lampblack.  If 
the  alcohol  is  good,  it  will  be  dissolved  in 
three  days;  then  shake  and  use.  If  it  gets 
too  thick,  add  alcohol,  pour  out  two  or 
three  teaspoonsful  in  a  saucer,  and  apply 
it  with  a  small  paint  brush.  If  the  mate- 
rials are  good,  it  will  dry  in  about  five  min- 
utes, and  will  be  removed  only  by  wearing 
it  off,  giving  a  gloss  equal  to  patent  leather. 

The  advantage  of  this  preparation  over 
others  is,  it  does  not  strike  into  the  leather 
and  make  it  hard,  but  remains  on  the  sur- 
face, and  yet  excludes  the  water  almost 
perfectly.  The  preparation  is  admirable 
for  harness  and  does  not  soil  when  touched, 
as  lampblack  preparations  do. 

Use  of  Sulphate  of  Baeyta  in  White 
Washing. — Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  the  so- 
called  "  fixed  white,"  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  lime  in  white- 
washing. For  this  purpose  an  ounce  of 
glue  is  to  be  softened  for  some  hours  in 
cold  water,  and  afterward  heated  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath with  a  quart  of  warm  water,  until 
completely  dissolved.  At  the  same  time 
six  or  eight  pounds  of  fixed  white  are  to  be 
stirred  up  with  warm  water  in  another  ves- 
tel  to  a  kind  of  milk,  and  the  two  poured 
together,  and  applied  warm  with  a  white- 
wash brush  or  otherwise. 

Jordan's  Wood  Caeving  Machine. — 
Jordan's  original  carving  machinery  was 
invented  in  1845,  and  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  arts  in  1847.  A 
number  of  the  machines  were  put  in  action 
in  1846,  on  the  carved  decoration  of  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  continued  to  be 
used  during  the  i)rogress  of  that  work. 
The  same  machines  are  now  employed  by  a 
large  number  of  firms  in  England.  The 
inventor  still  continues  to  build  them,  and 
has  recently  introduced  a  smaller  one  for 
amateur  carving,  which,  like  the  orignal, 
has  the  power  of  carving  the  entire  ivund 
figure,  or  any  extent  of  undercutting, 
which  can  be  effected  by  hand  carving. 
This  machine  is  a  great  labor-saver. 


Life  Thoughts. 

God  thinks  more  of  the  good  than  of  the 
world-popular. 

Hope  is  the  dawn  of  joy,  and  memory 
its  twilight. 

Theee  is  no  shady  side  to  the  pathway  of 
duty. 

Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  na- 
tions. 

The  deepest  love  shows  itself  in  the  eye 
and  touch. 

"Little  children  loved  him,"  is  the  only 
epitaph  I  care  about. 

"There  is  nothing  gi-eat  on  earth  but 
man;  there  is  nothing  great  in  man  but 
mind." 

It  is  always  in  our  power  to  make  a  friend 
by  smiles;  what  a  folly,  then,  to  make  an 
enemy  by  frowns. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  in- 
dustry all  easy;  and  he  that  rises  late  must 
trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his 
business  at  niglit;  while  laziness  travels 
so  slowly,  that  ijoverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  In- 
activity frustrates  the  very  design  of  his 
creation ;  whereas  an  active  life  is  the  best 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  pre- 
servative of  health. 

Satiee  is  a  sort  of  glass,  wherein  be- 
holders generally  discover  everybody's 
face  but  their  own,  which  is  the  chief  rea- 
son for  that  kind  of  reception  it  meets  in 
the  world,  and  that  so  very  few  are  offended 
with  it. 

Exemption  from  care  is  not  hapijiness; 
on  the  contrary,  a  certain  degree  of  care  is 
essential  to  jiromote  enjoyment. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to 
sweep  away  a  mist,  but  by  ascending  a 
little  you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether. 
So  it  is  with  moral  improvements;  we 
wrestle  with  a  vicious  habit,  or  with  a  slan- 
derous report,  which  would  have  no  hold 
upon  us  if  we  ascended  into  a  higher  moral 
atmosphere. 


Aim  at  Something. 

Multitudes  of  men  relaize  nothing,  be- 
cause they  devise  nothing — perfect  nothing, 
because  they  p/-qy'ec<  nothing.  "They  sim- 
ply float  on  tlie  surface  of  the  occasion  and 
trust  to  the  sublimity  of  luck."  Micawber- 
like,  they  are  "waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.'' 

He  is  a  most  unreasonable  man,  who  ex- 
pects to  achieve,  by  accident,  that  which 
every  successful  man  achieves,  only,  of  set 
Ijurpose.  He  is  more  unreasonable,  who 
enters  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Fortune, 
for  being  so  hard  with  him,  when  he  is  so 
hard  with  himself  He  upbraids  poor  ■ 
blind  Fortune,  because  she  does  not  come 
and  heap  upon  his  head  a  lap-full  of  good 
things,  while,  really,  he  does  not  a  single 
good  thing  for  himself. 

A  marksman  will  tell  you,  that  if  you 
would  hit  the  target  you  must  aim  at  it. 
No  random  shots  are  expectei  to  "drive 
the  cross" — it  will  not  happen  once  in  a 
million  of  chances,  especially  if  there  be 
no  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  it  lies. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  of  good,  easy 
people — credulous,  sanguine  souls — who 
expect  to  hit  the  mark,  not  only  without 
taking  aim,  but  without  shooting  at  all. 

We  should  say,  that  with  this  class  of 
persons  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  hojie. 
They  have  been  indulging  high  hopes  all 
their  lifetime  and  have  not  realized  one  of 
them.  Is  it  not  strange  that  they  do  not 
grow  weary  of  their  vain  hopes  and  try 
some  other  expedient?  The  truth  is,  we 
suspect,  they  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  easier  to  hope  than  to  work.  In 
their  present  aimless,  do-nothing  calling, 
the  outlay  is  but  little  or  nothing,  and  al- 
though the  income  be  nothing,  it  is  pretty 
good  considering  that  there  is  no  invest- 
ment, and  no  risk  at  all,  except  the  risk  of 
a  slight  disappointment. 


Golden  Oppoetunitees. — As  wealth  is 
for  the  most  part  accumulated  by  the  con- 
stant saving  of  small  sums,  so  knowledge 
is  acquired  by  constant,  though  it  may  be 
almost  imperceptible  acquisitions.  "Line 
upon  line"  is  the  one  sure  way  of  conquer- 
ing the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  imth. 
The  saving  of  time,  even  its  moments,  is 
an  important  element.  Some  wait  for 
great  opportunities,  suffering  the  days, 
months,  and  even  years,  to  pass  away  in 
mere  resolves  to  become  learned.  The 
choice  of  a  profession,  a  calling,  or  an  ob- 
ject of  attainment  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, and  not  a  resolution  to  work,  merely, 
but  a  working  on,  in  season  and  out  of 
season;  saving  moments  is  the  surest  way 
to  reach  the  goal. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess.] 
[Concluded  from  page  140.) 

Little  or  nothing  is  really  known,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  Phonnitim  Temix  which  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre  of  ground;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
be  some  time  before  that  fact  can  be  fully 
ascertained,  for  like  all  other  plants  it  is 
sure  to  vary  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  the  care  taken  of  the  ground,  and 
the  si^ecies  planted ;  but  many  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  ten  tons  per  acre,  of 
the  green  material  is  no  unreasonable 
amount  to  expect,  and  I  concur  with  them. 
I  have  heard  of  30  tons  being  cut  from  one 
measured  acre  in  the  Waikato  District, 
and  believe  it;  but  it  must  have  been  both 
very  rank  and  close  grown.  Such  a  crop 
could  not  be  grown  where  the  plant  was 
cut  regularly,  every  year.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  cut  a  field 
once  everj'  second  year,  that  is  to  have  two 
portions,  cutting  one  this  year  and  an- 
other the  next.  If  planted  in  a  field,  the 
rows  ought  to  be  at  least,  8  feet  apart. 
Each  plant  will  soon  spread  out  all  round, 
and  when  the  bushes  have  attained  the 
greatest  desirable  size,  say  a  diameter  of 
4r  feet,  a  space  of  at  least  4  feet  should  be 
constantly  kept  between  the  rows,  for  the 
purpose  of  grubbing  and  clearing  the  soil 
of  weeds.  The  bushes  can  be  roughly 
trimmed  in  a  circular  figure,  during  the 
winter  season,  by  a  strong  sharp  spade  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  within  the 
proper  limit,  and  any  roots  cuts  ofi",  can  be 
immediately  replanted  in  another  location. 

The  pre.sent  manufactured  article  is  al- 
most wholly  from  material  of  natural 
growth,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  cultivation  will  vastly  improve 
both  the  strength  and  texture  of  the  fibre. 
In  cutting  this  flax  the  three  center  leaves 
.should  always  be  left,  and  I  certainly  think 
it  would  be  better  on  that  account,  to  cut 
•  it  only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  as  a  lar- 
ger portion  could  be  ol)tained  from  one 
field  in  such  a  case,  than  if  cut  yearly;  but 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  oiiinion. 

Cost  of  Machinery   for    Preparing    Ifie  Fibre. 

One  twelve-horse  jjowcr  engine  can  work 
5  scrapers  (or  mills)  and  the  neces.sary 
scutcher;  and  these,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, can  pass  through  5  tons  of  green 
material  per  diem,  equivalent  to  1,800  or 
2,000  tt)s.  of  thedressed  fibre.  These  mills 
require,  together  with  all  necessary  field 
hands  for  bleaching  the  material,  about  10 
men  and  10  boys,  including  an  engineer 
and  the  manager,  ««</ exclusive  of  those  who 
cut  it.  I  am  supposing,  of  course,  as  is 
usual,  that  the  men  who  are  employed  in 
cutting  it,  are  doing  so  by  contract.  It 
will  require  from  5  to  8  men  to  cut  the  nec- 
essary amount  for  a  mill,  with  five  ma- 
chines— the  number  varying  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant  and  distanceit  has 
to  be  carried. 

It  requires  to  be  put  through  the  ma- 
chines at  once ;  the  sooner  the  better,  and 
never  left  out  longer  than  48  hours  after 
being  cut.  The  machinery,  though  very 
efifective,  is  open  to  much  improvement  in 
the  shape  of  labor  saving. 

The  cost  of  one  of  Price's  machines, 
(about  the  best  in  use)  in  full  running  or- 
der, is  S150,  consequently  5  machines 
would  cost  8750;  a  12-horse  power  engine, 
SI, 000;  a  screw  press  §250;  a  scutching  ma- 
chine §50;  a  weather-board  building,  60 
feet  long,  20  feet  broad  and  15  feet  high, 
about  §500;  store  room,  30  feet  long,  18 
'  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  high;  $300;  and  ex- 
tras, say  S20(),  making  the  sum  total  about 
§3,(550.  The  monthly  working  expenses 
and  cost  of  flax  for  a  mill,  such  as  describ- 
ed above,  would  amount  to  about  .S2,87(), 
including  wages  of  employes,  cost  of  raw 
material,  incidental  exijcnses,  freight  to 
market,  interest  on  sinking  fund,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  macliinery.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  figures  on  paper  are  in  many  cases, 
not  to  be  relied  on ;  nor  would  I  expect  my 
statement  to  be  received  alone;  wliat  I  have 
stated  can  be  ascertained  from  the  testi- 
mony of  numbers,  and  if  the  figures  are 
exaggerated  it  is  on  the  right  side;  that  is, 
I  have  allowed  too  much. 

Profit  on  the   Mauufacture. 

Such  a  mill  as  I  have  alluded  to  can  pro- 
duce about  25  tons  of  good  fibre,  and  three 
tons,  at  least,  of  good  tow,  per  month  of 
20  days.  Taking  the  first  at  the  low  value 
of  §150  per  ton,  and  the  second  at  the 
equally  low  one  of  §30,  it  gives  a  total  of 


§3,870;  and,  deducting  the  monthly  expen- 
diture, a  profit  of  §994  per  month  is  left. 

Those  who  get  the  first  start  in  this  busi- 
ness will  do  best  by  it.  Could  clilorine  be 
used  cheaply  it  would  save  the  expense  of 
five  field  hands,  at  least,  and  the  loss  of  14 
days  in  time  in  the  bleaching  process. 
This  in  wages,  alone,  would  efiect  a  reduc- 
tion of  §195  per  month,  which  would  prob- 
ably more  than  pay  for  the  chlorine  pro- 
cess, leaving  the  time  gained  as  an  extra 
profit. 

Summing  Up. 

In  concluding  for  the  present,  let  me 
here  sum  up  what  I  have  said  in  a  few 
words: — Here  is  a  fine  fibre,  very  strong, 
and  some  kinds  of  wliich  are  as  soft  as  they 
are  strong;  easily  grown  and  possessed  of 
extraordinary  vitality,  and  perfectly  suit- 
able to  the  climate  of  California,  as  proved 
by  disinterested  experiment;  the  growth 
after  a  few  years  being  very  rajiid;  the 
necessary  machinery  cheap;  a  perennial 
crop,  cajjable  of  being  cut  at  any  time  of  the 
yew ;  realizing  a  quick  return  when  cut; 
not  subject  to  disease;  its  chief  or  perhaps 
only  real  disadvantage  being  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  years  before  any  large  crop 
is  realized — a  period  of  time  not  greater, 
however,  than  is  required  in  the  planting 
of  a  vineyard.  Anything  that  continues 
to  increase  largely  in  value,  year  by  year, 
with  a  small  amount  of  attention,  must  be 
expected  to  grow  slowly  at  first. 

The  farmer  who  raises  the  flax  for  the  mill 
can  realize  from  §50  to  §100  per  acre  at  an 
expense  of  §5  per  acre  annually  for  run- 
ning over  the  ground  with  a  cultivator. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  thinning  out  he 
is  amply  repaid  for  all  exjiense,  by  the 
amount  he  is  enabled  to  plant  out  afresh, 
with  a  much  more  rapid  production  than 
Avhen  first  started  from  seed. 

To  the  small  farmer  who  desires  to  oper- 
ate by  himself  on  a  limited  scale,  one 
scraping  machine  only  need  be  provided, 
or  perhaps  two,  which  can  be  run  most  of 
the  time  during  the  summer  season,  in 
this  country,  by  a  w^indmill.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  outlay  for  machinery 
and  for  buildings  in  proportion. 

Another  advantage  with  this  crop,  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  gathered  and  cleaned  at 
anj'  time  of  the  year — winter  or  summer; 
and  of  course  maj-  be  made  to  fill  in  the 
farmer's  leisure  time  to  good  a<lvantage. 

If  desired,  two  or  three  farmers  can 
unite  in  a  single  establishment  for  prejjar- 
ing  the  fibre.  I  think  there  can  be  scarce- 
ly any  question  about  a  sure  and  good 
market.  The  finer  varieties  would  i)rol)a- 
bly  pay  better  in  this  locality,  from  the 
fact  that  they  might  be  more  readily  work- 
ed up  into  grain  and  wool  bags,  etc.,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  here;  while 
the  coarser  jjortions  could  be  emj^loyed  in 
the  manufacture  of  rope.  e.  w. 


STARVING  STOCK. 

Eds.  Pkess. — When  \b\11  our  people 
learn  wisdom  ?  It  seems  as  if  they  have 
no  care  for  the  morrow.  Do  they  ever 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  them,  in  tak- 
ing care  of  stock?  Stock  is  property; 
then  take  care  of  it.  The  man  who  neg- 
lects to  provide  for  his  stock  is  not  worthy 
of  raising  it.  Nothing  looks  more  un- 
pleasant to  a  jjasser  by,  than  the  a})pear- 
anco  of  a  herd  of  half-starved  cattle.  Such 
a  sight  is  no  credit  to  the  owner,  particu- 
larly, in  a  State,  like  this,  where  it  can  be 
so  easily  remedied.  The  cause  of  the  loss 
of  stock  by  starvation  or  cold  lies  in  the 
careless  manner  in  which  stock  growers 
conduct  their  business.  They  take  no 
thought  of  the  future.  They  provide 
nothing;  but  depend  iiijon  nature  alone. 
That  will  not  answer.  Our  seasons,  at  cer- 
tain times,  every  year,  require  shelter  and 
special  food  for  stock ;  and  it  becomes  all 
humane  men  to  make  some  provision  there- 
for. A  little  stock,  well  taken  care  of,  is 
far  better  than  a  large  amount,  half  fed; 
and  it  pays  better. 

Thousand  of  tons  of  straw  are  burned 
every  winter.  I  have  seen  the  torch  ap- 
l)lied  on  a  great  many  ranches  where,  be- 
fore the  season  was  over,  the  cattle  suf- 
fered for  the  same.  The  reason  offered  for 
this  is  that  the  ownei's  or  renters  cannot 
afford  to  loose  the  ground  iii)on  which  the 
straw  lies.  What  nonsense!  Take  a  span 
of  horses,  and  a  wagon,  and  in  two  or 
three  days,  sufficient  straw  can  be  drawn 
together  and  so  stacked  up,  that  it  will  oc- 
cupy but  little  ground,  and  answer  all  con- 
tingences.  Then  put  a  fence  around  it, 
and  a  light  roof  over  it,  and  you  will  save 
your  stock,  and  a  large  quantity  of  manure, 
a  matter  that  most  people  forget,  but  one 
which  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, upon  a  well  regulated  farm. 


It  will  be  well  for  California,  when  own- 
ers of  large  tracts  of  land,  will  subdivide 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  shape  so  that  we 
shall  have  more  real  farmers,  and  a  less 
number  of  renters;  more  families  and  less 
bachelors.  The  time  mil  come  when  such 
a  condition  of  things  will  exist;  and  then 
otir  Stat«  will  be  built  up,  with  a  liealthy 
population,  and  neat  cottages;  will  be  cov- 
ered with  well-tilled  farms,  ornamented 
with  neat  flower  gardens  and  flourishing 
orchards;  and  last,  though  not  least,  with 
more  families  of  smiling  children. 

D.  L.  Perkins. 

March  2d,  1871. 

M.vKGEL  WuKTZEL  is  a  beet  that  is  much 
used  for  cattle  feed  in  England.  At  the 
Berkshire  Fair,  the  comjjetitors  proved  the 
following  yield  per  acre,  viz:  50,  00,  62  and 
"i'lYi  tons.  The  largest  crop  Avas  from  Sut- 
ton's yellcw  globe  mangel,  manured  w^ith 
town  sewage.  In  Rhenish  Prussia,  mangel 
is  jjrefered  to  other  beets  for  sugar  and  al- 
cohol, and  free  public  lectures  are  given, 
with  practical  instruction,  at  Bonn:  the  ob- 
ject being  to  multiply  angaries,  whicli  are 
set  down  as  the  most  profitable  institutions 
of  mixed  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

Cotton  seed  is  becoming  so  valuable  for 
oil,  that  the  }>lant  is  being  cultivated  over 
a  large  area  of  country  formerly  ruled  out, 
because  the  cotton  was  too  inferior  for 
profit.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  cotton 
oil  was  unsaleable.  Now  750,000  tons  of 
cotton  seed  are  yearly  disposed  of  in  New 
Orleans,  and  converted  into  oil.  This 
vields  30,000,000  of  gallons,  worth  §15,000,- 
000,  and  300,000  tons  of  cake  used  for  fat- 
tening stock,  and  2.50,000  tons  of  refuse, 
which  is  converted  into  several  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  fine  paper.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Picayune  that  if  the  whole  crop  of 
cotton  seed  from  Mississippi  Valley  were 
turned  into  refined  oil  cake,  sugar,  and 
paper  it  would  be  valued  at  §40,000,000  a 
year.  There  is  an  eft'ort  to  raise  cotton 
as  a  staple  in  California.  Persons  going 
into  it  will  be  interested  in  studying  the 
foregoing  reliable  statistics. 


To  Cover  a  Steep  Bank  With  Grass. — 
The  following  method  is  recommended  by  a 
German  horticultural  association; — For 
each  scjuare  rod  to  be  planted,  take  half  a 
pound  of  lawn  grass,  and  mix  it  intimately 
and  tlioroughly  with  about  six  cubic  feet 
of  good  dry  garden  earth  and  loam.  This 
is  i)laced  in  a  tub,  and  to  it  liijuid  manure, 
diluted  with  about  two-thirds  of  water,  is 
added  and  well  stirred  in,  so  as  to  bring  the 
the  whole  to  the  consistency  of  mortar. 

Tlie  sloi)e  is  to  be  cleaned  off  and  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  then  well  watered, 
after  which  the  paste  just  mentioned  is  to  be 
applied  with  a  trowel  and  made  as  even  and 
thin  as  possible.  Sh<nild  it  crack  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  it  is  to  be  again  watered  and 
smoothed  uj),  day  by  daj',  until  the  grass 
makes  its  appearance,  which  will  be  in 
from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  whole 
declivity  will  soon  be  covered  by  a  close 
carpet  of  green. 


Oregon  Coal. — The  Statesman  of  Feb. 
3d,  says  Frank  Cooi)er  is  down  from  his  coal 
bank  at  the  head  of  Butte  creek,  and  we 
learn  from  him  that  he  is  now  running  into 
a  hulge  of  excellent  coal  ten  feet  thick, 
which  improves  as  he  goes  in.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows has  tried  1,,500  pounds  of  this  coal, 
and  certifies  that  it  produces  gas  well,  but 
doesn't  yield  coke  as  well  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Cooper  says  that  this  coal  bed  is 
280  feet  above  the  creek,  and  slf)pes  up- 
ward in  the  hill,  which  makes  drainage 
w^ithout  cost.  He  has  been  making  lime 
and  cement  in  a  lime  quarry  near  by,  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  with  the  proceeds 
has  been  prospecting  the  Coal  beds  near 
by.  There  is  also  iron  of  the  best  quality 
near  by,  the  ore  being  very  rich  and  in 
immense  supply. 


California  Industbt. — The  Marysville 
Standard  says  a  knitting  factory  has  been 
established  in  that  city.  The  "Crane  knit- 
ter" is  the  machine  used,  which  manufac- 
tures a  pair  of  ordinary  woolen  stockings 
in  thirty -five  minutes.  This  knitter  knits 
any  article  of  domestic  wear,  such  as  tidies, 
comforters,  etc. 


The  San  Francisco  Brdlethi  saj-s  that  tests 
made  of  Oregon  fir  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  prove  that  it  is  a  stronger  wood  than 
white  oak.  The  durability  of  our  fir  when 
used  in  ship-building  is  also  commented  on 
as  somthing  remarkable.  Our  timber,  the 
Bulletin  thinks,  will  be  a  source  of  vast 
wealth  to  us  and  to  the  whole  coast. 


HJ[4Qf\gJs. 


The  loss  of  life  in  the  present  European 
war  is  estimated  to  amount  to  half  a  mill- 
ion. Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners have  been  taken  by  the  Germans. 


"Madam." said  a pompoushusband  whose 
wife  had  stole  up  behind  him  and  given 
him  a  kiss — "Ma<lam,  I  consider  such  an  act 
indecorous!"  Excuse  me,"  retorted  the 
wife, "I  didn't  know  it  was  you!" 

Why  is  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  like  a 
schoolmaster's  cane?  Because  it  hurts  the 
pupil. 

"Women,"  remarked  the  contemplative 
man,  "are  as  deep  as  the  blue  waters  of 
yon  bay."  "Ay  sir,"  rejoined  the  dis- 
appointed man,  "  and  as  full  of  craft." 

Old  MAiDsare  descibed  as  "embers  from 
which  the  sparks  have  fled." 

Some  say  that  the  quickest  way  to  de- 
stroy weeds  is  to  marry  a  widow.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  most  agreeable  species  of  hus- 
bandry. 

"I  have  the  most  effective  eye  water  here 
that  you  ever  saw,"  said  a  peddler  to  an 
old  farmer.  "No  you  haint,"  responded 
the  farmer;  "taint  half  so  effective  as  a 
woman's  tears,  and  I've  seen  lots  of  them. 
They  beat  all  the  eye  water  you've  got  in 
your  pack." 

Eise  earlj',  work  hard  and  late,  live  on 
what  you  kan't  sell,  give  nothing  away, 
and  if  you  don't  die  rich  and  go  to  the 
devil,  you  may  sue  me  for  damages. — Josh 
Billings. 

A  MAN,  having  spite  of  a  sausage  maker, 
rushed  into  his  shop  when  crowded  with 
customers,  threw  a  large  dead  cat  ujion 
the  counter  and  said,  "  That  makes  nine- 
teen! We'll  settle  when  you're  not  so 
busy!" 

R.  McKay,  of  San  Jose,  has  matle  a 
whistle  of  a  pig's  tail,  which  artistic  pro- 
duction he  presented  to  a  friend. 

The  following  lines  were  found  on  a  law- 
yer's table  in  a  court-house,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  court,  the  other  day: 
"Fair  woman  was  made  to  liewitch:  a  com- 
panion, a  nurse,  a  blessing,  a  curse,  fair 
woman  was  made  to  be — which? 

Conundrum. — The  following  impromp- 
tu conundrum  was  propounded  a  few  days 
ago  to  an  old  bachelor: 

"AVhy'a  D  like  marriage?"  asked  the  luaid. 

Whose  troth  to  me  is  plightfd, 
I  bhished  in  sooth  and  hung  my  head. 

While  she  seemed  quite  delighted. 

"  Come,  answer  me,"  continued  she, 

"And  don't  be  long  about  it! 
You  stupid  fellow,  can't  you  see. 

We  can't  be  icud  ■without  it?" 

A  man  who  had  a  scolding  wife,  being 
asked  what  he  did  for  a  living,  replied  that 
he  "kept  a  hot  house." 

What  sort  of  fruit  is  most  sought  after 
by  editors? — The  latest  dates. 

Cattle  are  dumb  beasts,  but  by  getting 
together  in  large  numbers;  they  make  them- 
selves herd. 

A  Milkman  accounted  for  the  weakness 
of  liis  milk  by  saying  that  the  cows  got 
caught  in  the  rain. 

A  Hen  is  not  immortal,  and  yet  her  sun 
never  sets. 

One  of  the  most  successful  planters  in 
Wisconsin  is  a  widow  who  has  just  buried 
her  sixth  husband. 

Poor  pigs,  they  are  doctored  the  wrong 
way  round — killed  first  and  cured  after- 
ward. 

An  Unfinished  Egg.— A  little  boy  hav- 
ing been  sent  by  liis  grandmother  to  the 
chicken  coop  for  some  eggs,  soon  returned 
with  one  in  his  hand,  saying,  "Grandma, 
here  is  one  egg.  There  is  another  in  the 
coop,  but  it  ain't  finished.  It's  got  a  soft 
shell  on  it,  and  I  know  tlie  hen  wasn't 
through  with  it  yet." 

U.NLiMiTED  Credit.  ^An  enterprising 
fair-dealing  business  man  in  Augusta, 
Maine, was  lately  met  at  the  door  of  his 
grocery  by  an  honest-looking  Frenchman, 
an  entire  stranger  to  him,  who  asked  credit 
for  a  barrel  of  flour.  "I  can  pay  half  ze 
cash  down  and  ze  balance  next  Saturday, 
sure."  The  merchant,  without  hesitation 
turneJt  to  one  of  his  clerks  and,  with  a 
kindly  smile  upon  the  would-be  owner  of 
the  barrel  of  flour,  said:  "This  good  man 
wants  to  get  trusted  for  a  barrel  of  flour; 
he'll  pay  half  down  and  the  rest  next  Sat- 
urday. I'll  ri'.sA-  him:  he's  good  as  gold: 
open  afresh  barrel,  weigh  out  half,  deliver 
it  in  good  shape  at  his  house,  put  the  bar- 
rel away  safely,  and  take  it  down  7iext  Sat- 
urday when  he  pays  the  balance;  rierer  re- 
fuse to  trust  an  honest-looking  man  for 
bread."  It  was  done;  the  money  paid  and 
the  French  gentleman  departed  rejoicing 
in  an  abundance  of  flour  unlimited  cred- 
it.— Ha7-pers'  Drawer,  in  Harjiers'  Maga- 
zine for  Febrziary. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Feancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  March  9th. 

FLOUEr— Has  been  in  better  demand  espe- 
cially low  grades  for  export,  at  rates,  however, 
mostly  private;  hence  quotations  still  continue 
more  or  less  nominal,  and  without  change. 

We  quote  city  mills,  $5.75@G.OO;  extra, 
$6.87%@7  00.  Oregon  brands,  superfine,  $5.50 
@$5.75.     Extra,  $6.50(a>7.00. 

Transactions  include  3,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
2,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  3,500  do.  CaH- 
fornia  and  Oregon  superfine,  at  current  rates. 

WHEAT— The  export  movement  for  the  past 
six  weeks  has  been  quite  light.  Only  two  car- 
goes were  dispatched  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. At  present  there  is  a  little  more  enquiry 
for  shipping  grades.  The  demand  for  milling 
is  also  fair.  The  steady  and  improved  character 
of  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  markets  is  re- 
flected here,  although  as  yet  without  any  ad- 
vance over  our  last  weeks  quotations  of  $2.20@ 
$2.35  of  all  kinds  from  ordinary  to  choice. 

Liverpool  quotations  are  telegraphed  at  12s., 
an  advance  of  Id.  New  York  telegraph  rates 
still  continue  at  $1.70@1.75  per  bushel. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  sameness  of 
the  regular  New  York  telegraph  report,  other 
dispatches  report  an  advance  of  two  cents  in 
that  city  on  the  3d  instant.  The  advance,  how- 
ever, was  for  home  use  and  not  for  export.  Sales 
of  900  bushels  of  Cahfornia  wheat  are  reported 
at  $1.80 — five  cents  iu  advance  of  the  regular 
telegraph  quotations. 

BARLEY.— Is  still  in  limited  demand,  at 
about  last  weeks  quotations.  We  quote,  feed, 
$1,32@$1,37>^;  brewing  $1.40@$1.42i/.  g^les 
embrace  5,000  sacks.  Latest  sale  of  chevalier 
reported  at  $1.60;  but  would  hardly  command 
that  figure  now. 

OATS — We  note  still  a  limited  demand  for 
oats.  Extremes  may  be  quoted  at  $1.50@ 
1  75.     Sales  about  3,000  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable  at  $1.40@1.55.  The  re- 
ceipts are  about  2,000  sks.  per  week. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3.25@3.50. 

RYE— In  limited  demand  at  $2.40@2.50 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
cjiiote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $27.50@30.00; 
Middlings,  $35  for  feed;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  wild  oat  to  choice  wheat  at  $13.00@ 
16.00  1^  ton, — an  advance. 

HONEY — In  good  demand  at  the  following 
rates:  Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16,  and 
Potter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES.— The  receipts  for  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  inegular,  the  weekly  deliveries 
since  Jan.  30th  being  <3,000  sks,  25,000  sks,  12,- 
000  sks,  6,800  sks,  and  9,400  sks,  the  weekly 
average  for  the  period  being  12,000  sks.  The 
range  for  Humboldt  is  $1 .85  to  $2.00,  and  for 
other  kinds,  $1.70  to  $1.85  "^  100  lbs. 

HOPS. — Since  the  recent  sale  of  100  bales  for 
the  Boston  market,  the  market  for  California 
has  ruled  dull  at  8@12V^c  ^  ft). 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
16@17%  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,950  Cal.  dry.  The  New  York  market 
still  continues  active  at  the  late  advance. 

WOOL. — Receipts  of  small  lots  of  spring 
clip  still  coming  in  and  selling  on  private 
terms.  Until  larger  receipts  come  in  prices 
will  be  more  or  less  nominal.  The  yield  will 
be  large  and  great  activity  is  expected.  Prices 
will  undoubtedly  rule  high. 

We  quote  good  shipping,  at  15@17%c;  very 
choice,  18%c;  burry,  10@12%c;  slightly  do, 
13@14c. 

The  New  York  market  is  active  at  previous 
prices.  The  season  for  producing  Springgoods 
is  so  far  advanced  that  manufacturers  are  not 
laying  in  stocks,  while  the  relative  prices  of 
woolen  fabrics  continue  against  the  manufee- 
turer.  Holders  are  confident,  as  they  are  car- 
rying very  light  stock,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
befoi-e  a  new  clip  comes  to  hand.  California 
Wools  are  in  good  demand,  but  buyers  have  a 
difiiculty  in  finding  stock  to  suit  their  purposes. 
Pulled  Wools  are  in  moderate  request.  Cali- 
fornian  has  been  taken  with  freedom.  Sales 
of  75,000  ft)s.  Fall  at  21@33i^;  25,000  fts. 
Spring,  27%@35;  2,000  ft)S.  Black,  31%;  2,000 
lbs.  scoured,  at  private  sale. 

TALLOW— Quotable  at  7@7>ic,  from  ordi- 
nary to  choice. 

SEEDS — Cahfornia  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

BEANS — Prices  but  little  changed.  Bayo 
at  $2.00@2.25;  butter,  at  $1.90  for  small  and 
$2.37  for  large;  small  white,  $2.00@2.25;  pink, 

1.50;  red,  $1.75;  pea,  $2@$2.25  per  100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In 
quotations  not  changed, 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,    9@10c  '^  fc. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  "^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  ^i  lb. 

VEAL — Scarce  and  firm,  has  advanced  to 
12%@14c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  1^  fc. 

LAMB — Supply  light,  as  yet, and  quotable  at 
ll@12c. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  6%@ 
7%e;  dressed,  10@11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7@8.50;  Roosters  $7.00@7.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@9  1^  doz;  do  wild,  $1@3.00  1^  doz; 

feese,  tame,  $2.50@$3  '^  pair;   live  turkeys, 
Oc  ^  tt>;  Hare,  $1.50@2.50  per  doz;  Doves, 
50c  do;  Quail,  $1.25@1.50. 


good      supply      and 
We  quote  prices  from 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  32@,35c;  Packed  rolls,  25@ 
30c.  Eastern  firkin  20@30c.  The  receipts  of 
choice  butter  have  been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California,  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Egos— Cahfornia  fresh,  28@30c;  Cahfor- 
nia Lard,  11-lb  tins,  14@15c;  Oregon,  14% 
@15%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS— We  submit  the"  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.50@$2.50;  Oregon, 
$1.25(S>$2,75;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $16;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  and  choice  Apples  scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  "doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— There 
is  at  the  pi-esent  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand within  the  next  30  days.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— The  market  rules 
quiet  for  all  kinds.  Wool  Sacks  have  all  gone 
into  second  hands.  The  demand  for  Flour 
Sacks  continues  fair.  Prices  for  most  decrip- 
tions  are  more  or  less  nominal.  We  quote  wool 
bags  at  55@65c.  Oat  Sacks  23x40,  12%c;  28x 
35,  18c;  Potato  Sacks,  17 %c.;  imitation  Dun- 
dees,  18@,19  c.  Standard  burlaps,  22x36,  12  %c. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
5%c;  Oregon  do,  6%c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  Hungarian, 
16@17c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  ^; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
ll%@12%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  Cahfornia,  atl3@13%c; 
Oregon  do,  16%@17c;  Bacon,  California,  15@ 
15  %c;  Oregon  do,  16@16%c;  Lard,  California, 
12%@13%c;  Oregon  do,  in  kegs,  13@14%c 
^Ib. 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

Wholesale  Prices. 

FniDAY,  March  10,  1871. 

8'igar,  crushed,  1^  R> 14^  c^ 

Do.   Hawaiian 9  @      12 

Coffee.  Costa  Rica,  ?*  lb 1"'^  9     18>i 

Do.  Rio 18  % 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  tt) 55  @     90 

Do.  Green 5n  ®  1  00 

Hawaiian  Rice,  %i  fl) 8'^  @       9 

China  Rice,  "#*  lb «>i  ■a       "^ 

Coal  Oil,  H  Rallon 60  ®     60 

Candles,  I*  ft  U  (^      18 

Overlanrt  Butter .■)()  @      ;.^ 

Ranch  Butter.  ia  lb 35  O      40 

Isthmus  Butter,  %«  Bi 25  @     ::U 

Chee-se,  Calil'ornia,  ¥  & 7  @      16 

Ezgs,  ^  dozen 27>i  @      30 

Lard.^lb 14  @      15 

Ham  and  Bacon,  ^  lb 14  @      IK 

Shoulders,  lf>  lb 9  9      10 

Retail  Prices. 

Butter,  (California,  fresh,  "^  B) 45  @     50 

do.      pickled, Wlb 35  9     411 

do.      Oregon, i>m 15  S     SO 

Cheese,  •»  lb... iU  @     25 

Honey,  It  lb 25  @     30 

Eggs,  «  dozen 40  @ 

Lard,¥llb 18  9      2C 

Hams  and  Bacon,  T?  lb 20  9      25 

Cranberries,  ^  gallon 7F  9  1  00 

Potatoes,  ^  lb 293 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  H  lb —  9       2 

Tomatoes,  1ft  lb 

Onions, fib 2  9        3 

Apples,  No.  1,  ■»  ft 4  9       6 

Pears,  Table.  «  lb .1  9 

Plums,  dried,  %(  lb 15  9      50 

Peaches,  dried,  ^  lb 16  9        n 

Oranges,  Tft  dozen 50  9      75 

Lemons,  IP  dozen 50  9     75 

Chickens,  apiece 76  9  1  00 

Turkeys,  %*  lb —  9      25 

.«nap.  Pale  and  C.  0 10  9      15 

Soap,Castile.  ift  lb 18  a     20 

Produce,    Ete. 

Flour,  Extra,  T«l  bbl 6,^0  9$7  00 

Do.    Superllne 5  tO  9  6  IHJ 

Corn  Meal,^  100  lbs 2  15  @  2  3i 

Wheat,  •jfl  100  lbs 2  25  9  2  40 

Oats,  f(  100  ft.4 1  60  9  1  75 

Barley,  1^  100  lbs 1  :iO  9  1  35 

Bean.s,  %(  lOii  fts 1  87!^  9  2  .50 

Potatoes,  ¥  lUO  lbs 1  00  9  1  75 

Hay. 'S  ton 10  uo  <al5  uO 

Live  Oak  Wood,  Tf»  cord 10  00  912  no 

Beef,  extra,  dressed,  ^  lb 8  9      12 

Sheep,  on  toot 2  OO  92  .50 

Hogs,  on  foot,  I*  lb 6  9       6>i 

Hoga,  dressed. ?» lb 7>i  9       8 


Success  in  Business.— Success  'n  the  business  world 
ueually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
Bcss  career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why.gotothe  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heild's  Busi- 
NESS  College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  StrattoD  chain-  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here-  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dant,  business  College,  San   Francisco.  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOK    LVVOICES 

fobbing  pricett  ruh  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  hifffier  than  tha 
f'oVowiliQ  quotatinnk. 

Friday,  March  10,  1871 
Ikon.— Duty:    Pig,  $7  ^?  ton:    Railroad,  60c  tl*  lOll  fts;    Biir, 
i(a)itic~i^  ft :  Sheet,   polished.  3c  ^  ft;    common,  l'^.<sl\,c 
f,rb;  Plate,  l'!,cT?  ft:  Pipe,  I'ic't*  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2'2C  %<  ft. 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  f,  ton S34  00    fgj*3  1  00 

White  Pig,  :{*  ton —32    (gj  33  00 

Retined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  If*  R) —  03    (g; 


Refaned  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  lb 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 

Sheet.  No.  24  to  27 

COPPER.-Duty:    Sheathing.  3,'^o  ^  lb ;  Pig  and  ~Sar,  2'i 
«  ft. 

Sheathing,  ^  lb @  —  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —10    @  —  11 

Composition  Nails —21  —22 

Composition  Bolts — 21         — 22 

Tin  PLATEs.-Duty:  25  f  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  (*  box 12  00 

Plates,   I  C  Charcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs, 'p  lb 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  111b 

Quicksilver.— ^  ft 

LEAD.-Pig.:p  ft ._fl6 

Sheet —  09 

Pipe ::;;.;:'.;:;!.■  —  lo 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  li  lb —  w-i 

Borax. — 25  " 


04    (oi 

—  04?4(!} 

(3)  —  04.'-i 

—  OVi(q)  -  05 

—  05  (oi  —  o:>'i 

—  05    (a>  —  06  S 


10  .50 
10  .50 

—  42 

—  15 

—  90 
-07 


—  11 

-  09 

—  11 

-  35 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  March  9. 
Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  still  equalto 
the  supply,  and  prices  tirm. 

City  Tanned 26    @30 

Santa  Cruz 26    @;to 

Country 25,  @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— The  close  of  the  war  has  made 
no  diflference  in  the  price  of  French  stock  as  yet,  and 
probably  will  not.  Domestic  skins  rule  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 75  00®100  67 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  'jft  doz 35  CO®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^ft 1  oo@     1  00 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  75  30 

California  Calf,    V*  i*> 100®     100 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed  Calf.  ^  115 80®     125 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft 110®     150 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  per  lb 1  15®     1  26 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  .50®  13  02 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  ^  doz 5  50®  10  07 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 175®     5  33 

HARNESS  LEATHER.  ^  ft 30®        02 

Fair  Bridle,  ^  ft 33®        00 

Skirting,   1^  side 150®     4,50 

Welt  Leather,  Tft  doz 30  00(g>  50  4o 

Buff  Leather,    'j)  foot 22®        60 


Beauty. 

The  largest  collection  of  beauty  ever  published  in  the 
United  States  is  afforded  in  the  Parlor  Album,  adver- 
tised in  another  column.  This  Album  emWraces  the 
finest  specimens  of  chromo  lithographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afforded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  de- 
sire an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Read  the  advertisement  of 
PyUJLOR  ALBUM. 


Every  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Late  Newspaper  Change.— E.  M.  Dewey,  Esq.,  who 
was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Messenger,  as 
editor  and  publisher,  has  recently  purchased  the  Visalia 
Delta  newspaper  and  job  printing  establishment,  as  we 
see  by  the  figure  head  of  that  journal.  The  Delta  is  one 
of  the  keenest  and  sauciest  little  papers  in  the  State,  It 
has  a  well  appointed  job  office,  and  under  the  able  busi- 
ness management  of  its  new  proprietor,  is  bound  to 
flourish.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  our  old  friend 
has  again  assumed  the  editorial  tripod,  and  gladly  ex- 
tend to  hira  the  right  BS'"  of  fellowship  in  our  craft.  If 
he  succeeds  in  the  Deltii  half  as  well  as  he  did  in  the 
Messenger,  the  pcoide  of  Tulare  county  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  the  change. — Mt.  Messenger,  Downieville. 


Our  Printed  Hail  List  notifies  subscribers  when 
their  term  expires,  the  last  figures  on  the  label  signify- 
ing the  year.  We  wish  to  be  notified  at  once  if  any  er- 
rors occur  in  names  or  dates. 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agrricultural  Society.— Oeficees;  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors; 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey.  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding.  San  Francisco.  E.  J.  Ltwis.  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  R.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  J.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents.Geo.  S.  Ladd, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agrricultural  Society. -Of- 
ficers-President,  Harmau  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 

S.  F.-  Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  TurnbuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Hering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
FICERS:  Geo.  P.  Lourks.  Prest.,  1  acheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
Y.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  R.  G.  Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag-.  Society.— Officers: 
President,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhcmis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Domiell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallenbergcr;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Agr.  Society.—  Offi- 
cers: President,  E.  Deniuan;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth.  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 

Deeb  Lodge  Cmf,  Montana  Ter. — Pubs.  Press;  *  *  * 
Your  paper  is  very  generally  lik'^a  in  this  Territory,  and 
the  information  each  issue  contains,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  the  paper.  L.  0.  L. 
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OAKLAND   BRANCH.-Leave  San  Francisco,  B  6 .50 

8  1.0,  9  1  ,  D    111  20  and  D  11  10,  a.  in.  12  00.  1  50.  D  3  00.  4  00,  5  15 
6  45  and  B  11  30  p.  m. 

Leave  Brooklyn.  B  5  15,  B  6  30,  7  40,  8  .50  and  10  00  a.  m.. 

I  30,  2  40  4  .55  and  6  25  p.  m. 

Leave  Oaklanm,  B  5  2.5,  B  6  40.  7.50,  900,  1010.  1100  and 

II  .50  a.  m^  1  40,  2  .50.  3  .50,  5  05  and  6  35  p.  m. 
ALAMEDA  BRANCH.-Leave  San  Francisco,  B7  20,  E 

9  00,  BC  9:10  and  EC  II  30  a.  m..  1  30,  4  00  and  5  30  p.  m. 
Leave  H-YWARDs.  B4  1.5,  B  7  00,  E8  30,  B  9  00  and  E  1100 

a.  ra.  and  3  2-)  p.  m. 

Le>ve  AHMEDA,  B5  1.5.  B  7  36,  E  9  06,  B  9  36  and  E  1136  a. 
m.,  1  35  and  4  05  p,  m. 


B  Sundays  excepted. 
D  To  Oakland  only. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Pass'itr  and  Ticket  Agt. 


E  Sundays  only. 
C  To  Fruit  Vale  only 

A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen'l  Supt. 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 


JjJiisiJi^^.Cb. 


/\/0/V /^O/F/'S/ri//!^  LA  m 


^ 


£mLSJd2rr. 


(^/Cr/GF.^.(Al^,^A//JOM£jJfs'. 
SA/V  r/TA/VC/SCO. 


The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  En cinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel. 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  i;sq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenbergcr,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays.  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen.  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  street,  San  Franciscb;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq.  Virginia  CityjNevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petalunia. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
ChoUor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co.'s 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co..  Marjs- 
ville.  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon) ,  Gold  Hill.  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  MarysviUe;  Wm.  Klein,  MarysviUe,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  206  Sansoiue 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Seiretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m-r 


TIIK    CHEAPEST 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 

In  the  United  States. 


The  Jouriiiil  of  the  Farm, 

10    I..u.r(r4^    OcliiTo  PuBreti. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED, 
I*rle«   0110    Oollivr   n,   Yeixr. 

CLUBS  OF  20    -------    -    FIFTY  CENTS. 

ADVERTISERS 

Arc  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  published  iu  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Address  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenue.  Philadelphia, 

24v2I-tf  230  S  Water      ttitit,  CLiiayo. 


Tr>  VIS  4  Waoneb,  41  FirstSt.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Clotln 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froU' 
16to36  in.    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers  i,  ranchmen. 
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KNOX   FRUIT   FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES. 

STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

CiOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS. 

SHRUBS.  ETC. 

Our  Block  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrabs.  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  tlie  Largest  and  Bent  cTcr  offtred  by  this  well 
known  establisbment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enilosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  FlowerB,  sent  for  5  cents. 

K.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

in»ll-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


I  am  thinnin;;  nut  my  MrLBEBRY  Pl.4STations  and 
will  sell  my  surplus  trits 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  §'20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  835  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
840. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  White  and  Black  Mullxrrj's  are  the  best 
■hade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

lo  customers  for  trees.     Send  yotir  orders  to 
lYl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

TA.KE    NOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  largo   two    year  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  thun  for  my  own  uBe,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  term B  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

lvl-3mr  Macrumettto. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Qardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

.'5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  FineJapaneseTeaPlant;Eucolyptu8,  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
collection.    A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— AI.60 — 

OUEEANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

ROSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  plantiug  superiu. 
tended.     Address,  A.  D.   PKYAL, 

3vl-2intlr  Oakland. 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
No  317  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front.  SAN 

FBANCISCO. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 

r0 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY     r>E  r»  O  T. 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF  NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  'Jid  best  varieties  of 
Emit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terma, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

yOKEST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe.  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  ran  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fiu*nishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KEL8EY,  Proprietor. 


FLOWER      SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


stove  and 


Containing  lists  o 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Liilies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicautH.     Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  5th  street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OE    RETAIL, 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

RATES. 

Fniits  guarsnteed  tnic  to  name.  My 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  (rom  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry— including  the 

ORAXGE,  I.EMOX  AXD    I.IME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AXD  OR.VAMEXTAL  TREES. 
SHRUBBERY.  VINES  AXD  PLAXTS, 

MULBERRY   TREES    AXD    CUTTIXGS, 
AXD    SILK    WORif    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.     Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Senrt  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  "iH  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addrea*    BOHKRT  Wl  I.I.I  AMSO^T. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  15th  &  16th 

Sacramen'o  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  In  the  Tree  yard  of  Savles  &  Wil- 
LLA-MsoM  on  K  St.,  bet.  8tb  k  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1845  bi  Wm.  M.  Plakt.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 


'Garden,  Grass.  4;  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 


Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailsd  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

•ySpeclal  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


Addresi^ 


3Tl-3mr 


L.  G.  PHATT  k  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEED  WAREHOUSE^ 

I^IMPORTERS  fc  OEALERe  ^ 


57  STATE  STREET,   CHICAQO. 

— also— 
the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEK. 

The  best,  most  simple  and  effective  mower  in  use. 

PRICE — 835. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs.      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  67  Stite  Street, 
3Tl-3mr  Chicago,  III. 

LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek   2    miles  south   of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

— or— 

FRUIT  TREES,    ORXAMEXTAL    TREES,    FOREST 

TREES,  XVT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AXD  PLAXTS, 

AMERICAX,  EUROPEAX AXD  AUSTRAL- 

lAX  EVERGREEXS,  AXD 

PALM  TREES  ! 

M       as  any  first  class  nursery  in     .,. 
'      '     the  State  of  California  with   ^J^ 

this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 

no  old  scnibby  stock  to  get 

rid  of    Every  care  has  been 

taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 

ni:<«T   VARIETIF.8; 

Proper  LTrnlnlnK,   nnd    'Flirorona  Orowlh! 

We  invite  NtmsEBYMEU,   Dealers  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our   large   and   splendid  collection    of 

3VUT    TRKES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  »nd  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and  :^ years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  l.and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  .\lmond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond, etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

8XI-VE8TER  NEW^HAI.1., 

Proprietor  I^os  Outoa  Noriiei-y,8aD  <Iokc. 

Ivl-iin3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We  are  pre- 
pared to  fur- 
nish aOENEBAL 
A.180RTMENT    Of 

Fruit  and  Shade 
Tr^es  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  solic- 
ited from  all 
jars  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
be«t  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  l)e 
n*ade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  R.  E  E  8"!, 

Grape  "Vines   and   Outtings. 

WE  OFFER  A  LARGE  LOT  OK  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  ra'pid  gniwers  as  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM, ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

■7'All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  caeh."^ 

Direct  to  A.  F.  SMITH, 

lvl-41ii3mr  Smitb'8  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SAC-RAMEXTO,    C'ALIFURXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 

OF 
FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AXD  GARUEX, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  onr  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction  to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.     We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUB  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  onr  stock  win  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
Ibs.Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Redand  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  In 
Kentucky,  &c.,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Rnmadell  Xorn'ay  Onta 

So  per  Bukkel. 

Early  Rose  and  niher  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes.  &c 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  apxdication  free  of  charge.     Address 

W.R.  STRONG, 

lvI-3mT  Sacrtuuento  CaL 

Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

CC\  C\(\C\  loop's  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
')U?  v''-'w  Plant — raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  fc  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  ill  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
cisco, oral  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

SILK  WORM  EG-G-S. 

O  AAA  CAltToXS  J.M'ANESK  ANNUALS,  SILK 
^jUUVJ      WORM  KGCiS.  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSET, 

l-3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


TVAGOIV. 

THE  BEST  FARM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  BAKCH  WAOONJ 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 


THE  BEST  TEAM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  HE.\DER  WAGON 


he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

•TV  A.  O  O  N  e. 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Oeneral  Ag-ents  for   the  Pacific  Coa6t. 
5vl-3mr  217  k  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


BAKER  &    HAMILTON, 

IMPOETERS   AND   DEALERS  IN 


IMPI.E»rF,JJT8  AXD  MAfIIINF.».  PORTA. 
HI.E.<«TEAM  E.VUIM^S,  HARDWARE, 

Wovild  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1K70-1H71, 

CONSISTINO  OF 
Plon-a,  Ilurrou-a,  Cultlvntom,  Horae  Iloea, 
OunK  Plows.  Need  Sowera.Unckeye  Grain 
Drilla,     Hill's  Cul.  Sowera,   Hny    Cut- 
ters,   !!ieed     rieunera,    «rl«t    Mills, 
Hnrler    Mllla    Cider    Mills,  run 
Mills,  Grape  Crushers,  Moi«'. 
ers.  Reapers,   Headers,     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh'  eled   liakes.  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belling,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive  prompt  attention.         BAKER  k  HAMILTON. 
Nob-  9,  11,  13,  and  \f>,  3  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  k  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Com,  Orapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  iu  sections, 
quarter  sections,  <'tc.,  on  Governmentsystem  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them ;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F 
NORTHAM.  432  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIUO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  FINLET,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  St.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  WaBhington 

SPECIALTY. 

Light  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

AI^o 

Dark  Brahmas.  Houdans,  La  Tleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested   Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.-White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 

Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.leht  Brabmni  nntl  White  I-eKhoii!'*, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 


for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 


IVICHOLS    <fe    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 


Warranted  to  make  Butler  in  from  Three 

to  Five  Minutes.-°&i 
It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 


Forsale  by 
lvl-6mr 


J.  L.  HUNT, 

Corner  Battery  and  Washingion  sts. 


Homoeopathic, 

TKEATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  50 

Piles 1  50 

Neuralgia       "     "        " 150 

Fever  and  Ague  "        " 1  50 

Croup  with  "        " 160 

Rheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrhoea  "       "    " 2  CO 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homcepathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  above  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

Homcepathic  Pharmacy, 

4vl-lmr  234  Sutter  st.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Overland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year, 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  au 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBL*SHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


NOVELTY  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 


THE  und  irsigned  hav 
ing  purchased  of  the  Pa 
tentees,  WIK  rs  &  SWIFT 
of  Hudson.  Michigan 
their  right  to  this  mill 
Patented  June  22d,  18(i'J 
for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory, 
Montana,  Utsh,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wish- 
es  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farm.bs,  Millers  and 
Grain  Dealers  to  one  of 
THE  GREATEST  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OF  THE 
AGE  for  cleaning  und  sep- 
arating grain.  While  it 
combines  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  first-clabH 
Fanning  Mill,  it  also  far 
excels  anything  that  has 
ever  been  invented  for 
the  separation  of'  grain. 
It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  on  all  the  dilJ'er- 
ent  kinds  of  mixed  grain, 
separating  all  the  diher- 
eut  seeds  in  almost  a  mag- 
ical manuT, placing  them 
in  theirdiffereut  compart- 
ments in  the  mill  arranged 
lor  their  reception,  at  the 
same  time  taking  out  all 
the  Mustard,  Grass  Seed, 
Barley  and  Oats,  and  mak- 
ing   two   distinct    quali- 


ties  of  wheat  if  desired,  thereby  selecting  superior,  large  plump  and  perfect  kernels  for  Seed  Wheat,  and  all  the 
small  and  cut  kernals,  such  as  meichantable  wheat,  is  deposited  in  another  compartment.  By  the  use  of  this 
Mill  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  usually  sown  that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  common  mills  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  cut  or  shrunken  kernals  will  never  gernianate. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Saleni,  Oregon. 

The  only  A.izrlcuUuraI  Paper  pnbllshcd    In 
Oreg;nn. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription: — One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 
{  l.ftU.    Address 
8vZl-tf  A..    I..    BTINSOSr,  Pobllxhcr. 


TfOSiElMLITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AL£X   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LARGEST   AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28."4vl-3mr 


The  above  mentioned  Novelty  Mill  is  the  only  mill  known  to  possessail  these  superior  qualifications,  and  was 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  last  Michigan  State  Fair  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  September21,  22,  and  23,  IWiO,  and 
bore  away  the  palm  over  some  thirty  other  different  mills  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fa. 
mousDicky  Mill  of  Kacine,  Wisconsin.  All  who  have  witnessed  here  the  operations  of  the  NOVELTY  MILL,  de- 
clare it  perfection,  and  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  the  Farmers,  Millers,  and  Grain  Dealers  ever  introduced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Clara  County,  are  loud  in  its  praise,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  it  is  being  introduced.  No.  1  Mill,  complete,  is  capable  of  cleaning  25  tons  of  grain  per  day;  No.  2 
Mill,  15  tons;  No.  3.  Mill,  8  tons.  A  large  number  of  recommeildations  and  certificates  of  the  practical  working 
of  ttio  mill  will  be  furnished.  Circulars  containing  references  sent  free  by  mail.  N.  B.  Town,  County,  or  State 
itights  for  sale  on  favorable  terms.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

llv:il-:nn  ^.  8XOMK.  iaa  Rattery  Htreet,  San  Francisco. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

522  Montg'Oinery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Orazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention   given    to   pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-»mr 


WM.   M.   LYON.  CHA8.   0.   BARNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried  Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lTl-3mr  Mo.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  .the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 

IN 

LlKliluvriB,    CleanllnesK, 

Klustlclty  and  Durability, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOLEX    «fe    OKKE.V,    Proprietor*. 


THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OALirOENIA  TYPE    rOUNDET, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 

GEO.    L.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 

Ivl3-minr 

To  Amateur  Printers: 

We  have  for  Bale  in 

the  PKEHS  office,  one  of 

Lowe'b     cheap      bautl 

Pressee,  which  we  will 

sell  for  $'25,  one  half 

cash    down,  and    the 

balance  to    be  paid   iu 

30  days,  or  tue  licM  retunied  in    good  order.    A  handy 

article  for  a  country  office,  which  haa  no  small    job 

FrcBti. 


Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

D^SEC    CHURN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

OUARTO-MEDIUM  SIX  TEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS   WELL  AS  THE 

Orgranof  the  MuHoule  Fraternity  on  the 
jeacllle    Coast. 

ENDOBSEMENT  OF  THE  OBANS  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.'.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  '.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benelit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Kesolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Miiuiob,  edited  by  Brothi-rs  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A-  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  I'rancisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  cliaractcr  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Muirok  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTOIIT. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  •.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Kesolved,  That  the  Masonic  MiniioR, 
published  iu  this  city  bo  the  oflicial  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  AKVERTISERS. 
The  MiuROR  presents  the  best  Adxertlslng  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as   it  circulates   in   every   town   and 
hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  bo  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Kateo  or  Ativertlolnir. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     5.00 

Half  'Jolumn,  "      10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


The  old   style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had   the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  without  'it  t  al 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Riglit  for  tliis  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  (iifferent  sizes 
of  chums  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wlieel  to  the  three  larger  cues. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  oood  churn 
to  examint!  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  iu  its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been   ofl'ercd 

which  IS  ENTIRELU 


FKEE  PBOM  ANT  OBJECTION, 


and  we  offer  It  as  the 


Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.,  1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 


2 

do 

do  3 

do 

S 

do 

do  6 

do 

t 

do 

do  8 

do 

6 

do 

do  13 

do 

6 

do 

do  22 

do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nob.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal 
lvl-eow3mr 
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^^fh/ffa-(ilJ^(^J^ie  Jo  ur^^     ^ 
The    Pacific    Rural    Press 

is  meeting  with  Popular  Success. 
New  correspondents  are  coining 
to  its  aid  and  its  patrons  are  in- 
creasing from  various  sections  at 
home  and  abroad.  Testimonials 
of  the  great  value  of  its  timely 
and  fresh  information  are  daily 
received,  and  we  now  know  that 
we  can  and  shall  publish  and 
maintain  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal  of  great  profit  to  every 
reader  and  of  essential  benefit  and 
importance  to  the  community  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Subscription, 
$4. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  montbH *2.5<) 

One  copy  three  mouths 1-25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Tfin  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  Jree  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  V.  &.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  oSered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

I>E  W  E  Y  &  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clav  St..  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


The  Scientific  Puess  is  the 
only  practical  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific journal  in  America,  and  has 
an  immense  and  rapidly  increas- 
ingicirculation.     Terms,  $4. 


Established  in  1860.  Our  U. 
S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT 
AGENCY  affords  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  the  best,  quickest  and 
surest  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
patents  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  We  also  assist  in  bring- 
ing worthy  inventions,  patented 
through  our  agency,  to  notice 
through  the  columns  of  our  first 
class  journals. 


HINT*?    FflR       ^^e  "i"  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
nil^  I  O    run    p„BUKe,  free,  our  48  page  Circular, 
containing  H'i  Illustrated  Mechani-    IMI/ITIUTODQ 
cal  Movements:  a  digest  of  PATENT    1 1*  »  t,  ll  I  UnOt 

LAWS:  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Goverment  fees,  practical  hints,  e'c,  etc.  Address  DEWEV 
k  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 

Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  ol  them.  Itemember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Ofll- 
cers  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


■IW/A^ 


IT    H^S    NO    EQU^L. 

IT    ]>i:OWS— IT    DROPS -IT    SELF-IiAKES  ! 

This  MachiEc  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery, and  takes  rank  with  the  PiiiNiisa-PREss,  Enoise. Lathe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualitits  of  precision, 

STAUNOBNESS  AND  I1UUADU.ITY. 

Its  FoiTNDATioN  IS  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF  SOLID  IBON,  of  shapc  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  geabino  is  shaped  to  standaiu>  ouage    and  each  cog  cut  olt  or  solid  ikon  wrrn  mathematical 

EXACTNESS. 

The  working  parts  arc  all  bo  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturhuuce. 

By  these  means  we  kedlce  fbiction  to  ihc  Lowest  Point—stop  tho  self-dostniction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines— avoid  ureakaoks  in  harvest— secure  Eask  draft  and  the  same  duhability  which  pertains  to  ccT 
GEAR  in  other  kinds  of  ma<^hincry .  The  WOKLU  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Ueliable  Farmers  in  the  laud,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  TUcre    is  no   otlier    Htirvcstcr." 

For  Price?  and  Complete  Information,  address 


raall-St-r 

BALL  &  COMPANY.,  Canton.   0. 


WIESTER     &    CO., 

No.   17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PATE1NT.«SS  BOUGHT  ATVO  SOLD  OIV  COM:MI!s!.»*iIO]V. 


ILiOn{S'slioi*c»i$    Coiiil>iiiatioii    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  Asa  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid.  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pun,  Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  ttwl  for 
stretching  carpt'ts,  driving  tacks,  pulling  ta<:ks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  double  purpose  ot  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al 
so  a  good  Nut  Ciacker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.     Eetail  price  fifty  cents. 

]Ve-\v  G-as  I^i^ht. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  tho  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Factory,  making  Its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 

Hay    Press. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.  Presses  furnished  at  manufac- 
tory cost  to  parties  buying  Coimty  or  State  Rights.  The  proflits  ou  a  few  Presses  will 
pay  for  a  county  Ilight. 

Ne>v  Engflancl  ><pring'  Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.  Send  for  dt- 
Bcriptivc  circular. 

Tarl>ox's    Coml^iiiatioii    Stencil  A.lplial>et.- 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  perfectly,  thus  gav. 
iug  the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California, 
and  also  a  small  stock  ol  Plates,  for  sale  at  a  low  price.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

A.    Loeal    Aerent    Wanted 

In  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  Valuable  Small  Inventions. 

TVIESTEW    &    CO., 

17  Xcw  Sloutcomery Street,  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 


TO  CLUBS. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tained. After  the  first  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  within 
anj'  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Kural,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
tific Press.  Blanks  antt  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


A  GOOD  LOT  FOB  SALE  VERY  CHEAP, 

30  feet  front  by  1?T'-  feet  deeli.  facing  the  south,  on  Sacra- 
mento street,  east  of  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Ven'  desirable. 
All  but  *l.lK)0  can  remain  on  security,  if  preferred.  Ad- 
dress Scientific  Press  Office,  414  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


SONORA  HOTEL, 

T.  BBODIOAN, Proprietor. 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe2.'>-3m 


)A.K,LOIt      ALBU 

In  Five  Quarto  Volumes. 
PRICE,  $9  PER  VOLIJIE.  OR  $40  PER  SET. 

Complete. 
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Description  o<  the  Worl<. 

The  PARLOR  ALIiU.Misdoubl  less  the  most  extensive 
ART  (i.^LLEltV  ever  published,  and.  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  jiortions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "  The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  'JO  full  page  Chronio  Lithfigraphs,  iu  Oil  Col- 
ors, 4'i  full  page  .^tl  el  Engravings.  40  fuU  page  engrav- 
ings on  Wood,  and  2C.0  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustraticiiis.  the  whole  making.  Kch 
volume  about  <me-lialf  as  thick  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictiouarj-.  Each  volume  is  <'..ni- 
plete  in  it^lf  and  will  lie  sold  separately,  if  desind. 
Sold  by  Siibscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  Ameri<an  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  .\mericau  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  .^uimals. 

Vol.  IV,,  Foreign  Birds  atd  .Animals. 

Vol    v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  library  will,  hereafttr, 
b«'  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusemeut  it  is  unequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  descrilK'd  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agt'iit  in  evety  town  in  the  I'uited  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectabilityshould  apply  at  once.  Any  young 
Man,  or  young  I.Ady,  can.  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  ctuiiplete  S4't,  free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AtiENTS.  containing  6  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wootl  Engravings  and  50  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  sch  ctious  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  siiecimens  of  binding,  etc. 

t^ur  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  wo 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscrilxrs  to  the  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.     Eiidost!  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  Pl'BLISHINO  CO  , 

niall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Descriptive    Hand-Booi<    and   Almanac    for   1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mailed 
EBEE  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE,  KEED  &  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall-it  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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BUFF COCHINSa. WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Poultry  Yard  N.  'W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  Su.,  OAKLAND. 


DULLER,    Al    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Merchants, 


10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
PurchaserB. 

Consignments  Insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Consignors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  St  Co.  with  your  initial  letters  on 
each  package.  fe25-t( 
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No   lOH  Stockton  Stroot,    iS.   F.,   Cal. 
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THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 
Its  Introduction  Into  Oregon. 

The  "Willamette  Farmer,  notes  tlie  fact 
that  Mr.  W.  C.  Myer,  of  Eogue  River  Val- 
ley, Oregon,  has  recently  brought  out,  for 
breeding  purposes,  several  head  of  the 
Norman  or  Percheron  horse,  a  representa- 
tive illustration  of  which  is  herewith  given. 
Somewhat  coarse  in  its  execution ;  bu  t  nev- 
ertheless sufficiently  distinctive  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  this  valuable  animal.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken this  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
importation  of  this  valuable  farm 
horse  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  Mr.  Myer  has  done  a  sen- 
sible thing;  for  there  is  need  that  more  at- 
tention should  be  paid,  upon  this  coast,  to 
the  rearing  of  work-horses.  Cattle,  in 
the  yoke,  are  almost  ignored  here — they 
are  too  slow  for  California  and  for  Ore- 
gon too. 

The  importance  of  securing  a  superior 
breed  of  horses  for  work  on  the  farm,  and 
for  draught,  is  recognized  everywhere.  We 
are  in  more  need  of  a  superior  biisiness 
horse,  than  of  one  for  pleasure  and  fancy; 
although  the  latter  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  indeed  has  not  been,  in  this  State,  so 
much  as  the  former. 

The  horse  is  eminently  qualified  to  meet 
various  and  quite  diverse  wants  of  man, 
when  properly  bred  for  his  various  needs, 
and  the  breeding  of  horses  for  special  pur- 
poses has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  en- 
terprising agriculturists  in  various  parts  of 
this  country,  and  Eui-ope.  The  turf,  the 
field,  the  army,  the  road,  the  horse  rail- 
track,  the  dray  and  the  farm  have  each 
their  special  requirements,  and  each  of 
them  may  be  better  met  by  some  one  breed 
of  this  noble  and  useful  animal,  than  any 
other. 

The  eflforts  to  breed  in  accordance  with 
these  various  wants  are  attended  by  numer- 
ous difficulties,  not  the  least  among  which 
is  the  effect  Avhich  climate  and  soil  seems 
to  exert  upon  the  physical  organization  of 
this  animal,  often  almost  entirely  changing 
the  character  of  any  given  type.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  sharp,  active  and  medium 
sized  horse  of  Vermont,  is  transferred  from 
the  hardy  grass  of  its  native  granite  hills  to 
the  herbage  grown  upon  the  rich  lime- 
stone regions  of  Kentucky,  he  becomes  in 
a  few  generations,  lymphatic,  being  in- 
creased in  size  and  somewhat  sluggish,  and 
vice  versa. 

Origin   of  the   Percheron. 

While  this  circumstance  has,  too  often, 
a  tendency  to  degenerate,  it  may  also,  by 
proper  selections  and  removals  be  made  to 
improve  any  given  breed.  It  is  to  this 
law  that  the  world  is  probably  indebted  for 
the  valuable  Percheron  horse,  which,  has 
come  within  a  few  years  to  claim  a  large 
share  of  attention,  among  those  who  are 
raising  horses  for  all  work.  Tlie  best  au- 
thority seems  to  assign  Arabia  as  the 
place  of  origin  of  this  horse;  but  when  bred 
in  its  native  country  it  lacked  the  impor- 
tant characteristics  which  it  now  possesses, 
and  which  it  seems  to  have  accidentally  ac- 
Huired  by  its  change  of  location.  This 
transfer  took  place  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Saracens  by  Charles  Martcl — that  famous 
conqueror  bringing  home  a  large  number 
of  the  choice  war  horses  of  his  defeated 
enemies.    From  this  importation  it  is  sup- 


posed the  more  famous  Percheron  has  been 
finally   derived. 

This  animal  originally  f)ossessed  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  a  war  horse — 
which  combine  fleetness  with  endurance, 
strength  and  nobleness  of  carriage.  The 
change  of  climate,  soil  and  interbreeding 
has  still  further  brought  out  the  qualities  of 
endurance  and  strength,  until  we  now 
have  the  remarkably  strong  and  muscular 
development  represented  in  the  accomjia- 
nying  engraving. 

French  writers  claim  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  Percherons — The  first  suited  more 
especially  for  a  post-horse  and  horse  for 
private  use;  the  second,  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  omnibus  use,  and  for 
which,  previous  to  the  late  disastrous  war, 
he  was  largely  employed  in  the  city  of 
Paris ;  the  third  seems  to  be  more  particu- 
larly fitted   for   heavy   farm   work,  and   is 


and  has  used  them  largely  in  that  State. 
He  feels  confident  that  they  are  profitable, 
and  that  they  will  improve  the  horses  of 
the  West.  The  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  promoting  agriculture, 
have  more  recently  introduced  the*  horse 
into  New  England  and  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  encouraging  their  propagation. 

We  trust  the  eiforts  of  Mr.  Myer  will 
pi'ove  not  only  profitable  to  himself,  but 
beneficial  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Willamette  Farmer 
would  like  to  see  the  Percheron  crossed 
with  the  blooded  horse,  with  the  expectation 
of  giving  size  to  the  foal,  and  inci"ea.sing 
the  style,  action  arnd  symmetry  of  his  pro- 
geny. Such  a  system  of  breeding  he 
thinks  wovild  develop)  a  good  horse  for 
all  work.  We  cannot  foi-bear  to  express 
the  opinion  tint  a  general  introduction  of 
the  pure  Percheron  on  this  coast,  would  be 


THE     PERCHERON     OR     NORMAN     HORSE. 


largely  iised  in  Paris  and  other  large 
French  cities  by  contractors,  builders, etc., 
and  for  drayage. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Per- 
cheron race,  a  few  generations  back,  are 
given  as  follows:  "It  has  style,  though  the 
head  is  rather  large  and  long;  nostril  well 
open  and  well  dilated;  eye  large  and  ex- 
pressive; forehead  broad;  car  fine;  neck 
rather  short,  but  well  tilled  out;  withers 
high;  shoulders  jiretty  long  and  slojiing; 
breast  rather  flat;  but  high  and  deep;  a 
well  rounded  body;  back  rather  long;  the 
croup  horizontal  and  muscular;  tail  at- 
tached high;  short  and  strong  joints;  and 
the  tendons  generally  weak;  a  foot  alw.ays 
excellent,  though  rather  flat  in  the  low 
countries;  a  gray  coat;  fine  skin;  silky  and 
abundant  mane. 

This  animal  as  now  developed,  possesses 
a  sharp,  clean  head,  a  graceful,  muscular 
neck,  a  strong  shoulder,  a  short  back,  a 
long  rump,  low  and  strong  quarter,  a  well 
developed  leg,  a  good,  but  somewhat  flat- 
tened foot,  muscles  low  on  the  shoulder. 

The  changes  noticed  seem  to  be  just 
those  needed  to  fill  the  new  wants  which 
have  latterly  sprung  up  in  human  industry 
— involving  heavy  work  on  the  farm  with 
the  dray,  on  the  road,  etc.  The  enthusias- 
tic Frenclunan,  Charles  Du  Huys,  in  re- 
fcring  to  tliis  unexpected  and  timely  devel- 
opment of  an  animal  so  much  needed,  calls 
it  "a  munificent  gift  of  Providence  to  this ' 
favored  region." 

M.  Dillon,  of  Normal,  111.,  we  believe,  \ 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Percheron 
into  the  United  States,  as  long  ago  as  1851,  | 


productive  of  most  excellent  results;  al- 
though we  have  yet  to  learn  what  ef- 
fect may  come  from  the  change  of  climate 
and  soil. 


Gbain  Shipments  feom  Vallejo. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Vallejo  Chronicle,  37  ships 
have  loaded,  this  season,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  gi'ain,  from  that  port.  The 
quantity  shijiped  from  there  has  aggregat- 
ed 1,143,021  centals,  valued  at  .$2,274,3-10. 
The  sujiply  has  now  become  about  ex- 
hausted, and  no  further  shipments  will 
probably  be  made  from  there  until  the 
next  crop  comes  in. 

Quinine. — There  is,  in  the  United  States 
of  Columbia,  a  region  called  San  Martin, 
of  which  but  little  is  generally  known,  but 
which  is  said  to  contain  vast  numbers  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  trees,  whence  is  extract- 
ed the  highly  valuable  quinine.  Such  an 
extent  of  Quina  forests  as  San  Martin  is 
said  to  possess, — a  territory  40  leagues  long 
and  .5  or  6  leagues  wide, — is  worth  many  an 
old  mine. 


Raisins  from  Stjtteb. — Frank  Walton, 
who  lives  opposite  Marysvillo,  in  Sutter 
county,  made  300  pounds  of  raisins  last 
season,  which,  though  small,  are  said  to  bo 
equal  to  the  best  imported  even  for  table 
fruit.  He  also  raised  seven  bushels  of  al 
monds. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  FRUIT-SEEDLINGS. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  successful  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  to  the  East,  where  they  find  a 
ready  and  remunerative  market,  fruit  cul- 
ture is  assuming  a  more  imi^ortant  posi- 
tion among  our  agricultural  or  horticultu- 
ral industries.  The  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  recognized  this  fact  by  offering 
the  very  liberal  premium  of  $100,  for  the 
best  general  display  of  fruits,  embracing 
the  best  and  greatest  varieties,  to  be  made 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1871.  The  aggregate 
of  cash  premiums  oSered  for  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  plums,  is  .f280.  The  pre- 
miums for  graj^es  aggregate  $110. 

The  premiums  for  other  fruits  are  equally 
liberal.  Among  other  premiums  is  one  of 
$10  for  the  best  collection  of  seedling 
fruits.  Though  this  is  a  small  sum,  it 
will  do  for  a  beginning.  The  proper  way 
to  secure  its  increase,  in  the  future,  is  for 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  cultivating 
good  seedling  fruit  of  any  kind,  to  bring 
them  forward,  and  exhibit  samples. 

The  subject  of  cultivating  seedling  fruits 
is  one  of  great  importance  to  California. 
We  have  heretofore  been  cultivating  mostly 
from  trees  and  stock  from  the  .Eastern 
States,  and  have  so  far  been  very  success- 
ful; but  we  shoiild  now  begin  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  our  own; — such  as  Avill  be  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  this  climate. 

That  our  fruit  can  in  this  way  be  im- 
proved is  evidenced  by  the  superior  quality 
of  some  of  the  seedling  i^eaches  that  have 
already  been  produced.  There  are  already 
a  number  of  kinds  of  seedling  peaches  of 
California  origin,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  old  Eastern  varieties.  Some  of  our  best 
apples  have  also  been  originated  here. 
Some  of  the  best  gi-apes  have  also  been 
produced  from  seeds  planted  here — especi- 
ally in  our  foothills. 

Let  our  people  pay  more  attention  to 
the  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruit,  as 
we  suggested  last  week,  and  they  will 
thereby  keep  off  disease  which,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  is  the  result  of  continued  culti- 
vation of  the  same  varieties.  The  effects 
of  in-breeding  in  the  animal  kingdom  are 
well  understood.  Why  are  not  the  effects 
of  in-breeding  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
equally  deleterious?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact.  It  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  most  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors, that  a  change  of  seed  from  one  local- 
ity to  another,  of  wheat  or  other  cerials, 
was  beneficial.  Hence  nations  have  adoj^t- 
ed  a  system  of  international  exchanges. 
Does  the  benefit  in  such  cases  arise  from 
the  mere  change  of  locality,  or  from  the 
crossing  of  different  kinds  or  varieties, 
one  with  another,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties? 


That  Deep  Hole. — The  artesian  well,  to 
which  we  referred  last  week  as  the  deepest 
hole  in  the  world,  is  located  in  Potsdam, 
Prussia,  instead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wii-D  Pigeons  are  making  their  appear- 
ance in  large  numbers  in  Sacramento  and 
El  Dorado  counties. 
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Steam  Dredging  Machineky. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  ilescription,  from  an  exchange, 
of  the  dredges  now  building  in  Chicago, 
for  use  in  the  cutting  of  a  ship  canal  six 
miles  long  and  160  feet  wide,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Lake  Borgne,  thence  communi- 
cating with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  "  On  a 
strong  frame  of  oak  and  iron  are  secured 
two  52  horse-power  engines.  These  handle 
a  dipper  weighing  two  tons,  with  a  beam 
or  handle  long  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  oiJerate  in  water  25  feet  deep.  There  are 
four  of  these  frames,  each  with  its  two 
engines,  and  its  dipper.  Each  with  its 
appliances,  weighs  40  tons.  These  recpiire 
the  nse  of  two  strong  boats,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  sustain  two  of  these  machines, 
with  the  fuel,  etc.,  reciuisito  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  operation.  The  machinery 
of  these  boats  is  the  same,  with  a  single 
exception,  that  is,  in  the  construction  of 
the  dippers.  Those  of  the  pioneer  boat  are 
armed  with  cutters,  teeth  and  hooks  of 
steel.  The  ponderous  dipper  is  thrust 
against  the  bottom  by  means  of  one  part  of 
the  machinery,  and  then  raised  by  another. 
The  cutters,  teeth,  and  hooks  cut  and  tear 
up  roots  and  timber,  and  deposit  them  be- 
yond the  banks  of  the  canal.  Both  dippers 
are  operated  at  the  same  time,  and  thus 
they  excavate,  as  they  advance,  the  full 
width  of  the  canal,  dej)o.siting  trees,  roots, 
rocks,  and  earth  beyond  its  banks.  The  sec- 
ond boat  has  plain  dippers  of  tlie  best  con- 
struction for  the  removal  of  earth  and  mud. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  tirst  or  pioneer 
machinery  has  cleared  the  canal  of  all  for- 
midable obstacles.  The  work  of  the  second 
is  to  deepen  and  finish  the  channel  ready 
for  the  i)assage  of  steamers  of  every  size 
and  kind,  or  even  of  national  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  The  dredges  will  operate  in 
water  from  two  feet  deep  to  any  depth 
necessary  to  float  a  ship.  They  will  cut 
through  and  remove  everything — roots, 
earth,  and  boulders  weighing  tons.  Noth- 
ing but  a  solid  ledge  of  rock  can  stop 
them.     The  cost  of  the  dredges  is  $44,000." 


JoiiiET  RoiiLiNQ  Mills. — ^The  Chicago 
Railway  Review  says  of  the  new  works  in 
Joliet,  Illinois, — at  the  center  of  the  entire 
railway  system  of  the  East,  West,  and 
South:  "  The  mills  began  running  about 
four  months  ago;  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  character  of  the  enterprise  that,  during 
a  very  dull  manufacturing  season,  in  which 
many  mills  have  been  compelled  to  tem- 
porarily cease  running,  the  orders  upon  it 
have  necessitated  the  working  of  the  force 
of  350  men  one  turn  a  day.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  is  250,000  tons  of  rails  per  year. 
Bails  of  any  size  or  pattern  are  made.  The 
Chicago  Iron  Co's  furnace,  from  which  the 
pig  is  obtained,  have  a  capacity  of  400  tons 
per  week.  The  company  have  nearly  per- 
fected Iplans  for  Bessemer  steel  works  on 
their  grounds  at  Joliet.  It  is  expected  to 
begin  building  in  the  spring,  and  to  have 
the  work  in  oiieration  in  the  fall,  at  a  cost 
of  from  §200,000  to  §300,000." 


Balanced  Slide  Vala-e  fob  Locomo- 
tives.— A  paper  was  read  before  the  Lon- 
don Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Beattie,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
giving  a  description  of  a  new  valve  as  fol- 
lows: "This  slide-valve  is  similar  in  shape 
to  the  old  D  valve,  l>eing  made  cylindrical 
at  the  back,  and  working  inside  a  jacket  of 
corresponding  form  fixed  in  the  steam- 
chest;  the  steam  pressure  is  excluded  from 
the  back  of  the  valve  by  two  steam-tight 
packing  rings,  one  at  each  end,  which  arc 
fitted  into  grooves  in  the  body  of  the  valve, 
and  are  pressed  outwards  against  the  jacket 
by  means  of  spiral  springs.  The  valve  is 
thus  relieved  of  the  heavy  pressure  of 
steam,  which  in  ordinary  slide  valves 
forces  the  valve  against  the  cylinder  face 
with  a  pressure  that  amounts  in  large  en- 
gines to  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  tons.  The 
result  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
that  the  balanced  slide-valves,  which  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  require  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  power  to  move  them  that  is 
necessary  with  the  ordinary  unbalanced 
valves  made  of  brass.  The  excessive  wear 
and  tear,  to  which  the  ordinary  valves  and 
the  link-motion  working  them  are  sub- 
jected, is  thus  avoided;  there  is  also  an 
important  advantage  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  engine  can  be  reversed  with 
steam  on.  The  economy  of  fuel,  conse- 
quent upon  the  saving  in  the  power  re- 
quired, has  been  found  by  experience  to 
amount  to  2J^  pounds  of  coal  per  mile 
run." 


The  New  Raxsome  Stone. — Of  this  En- 
gineering says:  "  Mr.  Kansome  makes  a 
mixture  of  sand,  Poi'tland  cement,  ground 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  some  silica  readily 
soluble  in  caustic  soda  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures,, and  these  materials  he  makes 
into  a  pla.stic  mass  by  the  addition  of  sili- 
cate of  soda.  The  mass  thus  formed  re- 
mains plastic  a  suiKcient  length  of  time  to 
allow  of  its  being  rammed  readily  into 
moulds  of  any  desired  f oi-m ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally hardens,  and  ultimately  becomes  thor- 
oughly indurated  and  converted,  without 
any  further  treatment,  into  a  hard  stone 
capable  of  resisting  heat  and  cold,  perfectly 
imi)ermeable  to  moisture,  and  which,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  exfjerience 
hitherto  obtained,  goes  on  increasing  in 
hardness,  and  bids  fair  to  be  thoroughly 
durable.  *  *  *  jjy  jjiy  new  process 
Mr.  Ransome  is  enaV)led  to  jnoduce  ad- 
mirable artificial  marbles,  while  by  intro- 
ducing amongst  the  materials  fragments  of 
quartz  and  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron,  he  obtains  a  stone  of  rich  color, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  Peterhead 
granite.  Like  the  natural  granites  and 
marbles,  the  artificial  substitutes  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  an  excellent  polish,  while 
they  i^ossess  the  great  advantage  over 
the  natural  products  of  being  cajjable 
of  being  molded  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture into  any  form  at  a  trifling  cost.  It 
would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  here  to 
enumerate  the  uses  to  which  the  new  stone 
can  be  applied,  for  they  are  practically 
numberless.  For  decorative  purposes  it 
will  be  invaluable,  and  Mr.  Ransome  de- 
serves the  best  thanks  of  architects,  and  we 
may  add  of  engineers." 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


FiBEous  vs.  Gkanular  Iron. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a  paper  recently 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  by  J.  Dutton  Steele:  "Some 
years  since,  an  experiment  was  made  under 
my  observation  bearing  upon  this  point: 
Rails  made  of  fibrous  and  gi-anular  iron 
were  laid  alternately  upon  a  heavy  freight- 
bearing  road;  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
the  fibrous  heads  showed  the  most  marks 
of  wear;  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the 
gi-anular  heads  began  to  break  up:  and  the 
result  was  that  the  soft,  fibroiis  rail  wore 
out  two  of  the  granular.  In  the  early 
railroad  experience,  a  patent  was  taken  out 
in  England  for  making  the  heads  of  rails 
of  gi-anular  iron,  and  at  least  two  patents 
have  since  been  taken  out  in  this  country 
for  the  same  object,  but  all  witli  the  same 
result — all  have  passed  into  oblivion  under 
the  test  of  XTiiftice.  There  are  several 
problems  in  the  wear  of  rails  which  may 
be  worthy  of  note.  We  all  remember 
what  a  run  the  doiible-heailod  rail  had  in 
England,  and  how  signal  has  been  its  fail- 
ure ;  the  first  head  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  wheels  became  granulated,  and  its 
tensile  strength  destroyed,  so  that  when 
the  rails  were  inverted  they  broke.  True 
to  the  same  principle,  we  find  that  any 
cause  which  changes  tlie  position  of  rails 
in  the  tracks,  so  as  to  alter  the  bearing  of 
the  wlieels  Tipon  them,  causes  their  de- 
struction. If  they  are  reversed  side  for 
side  to  the  flanges,  they  wear  out  quickly, 
and  even  if  they  are  taken  up  from  one 
point  in  the  road  and  laid  down  in  another, 
by  which  means  the  bearing  of  the  wheels 
upon  them  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less 
changed,  the  granulated  surface  is  broken 
up,  and  their  durability  is  decreased." 

Transfer  of  Cars  from  One  Gauge  to 
Another. — A  correspondent  writes  thus  to 
Van  NoslrancCs Engineering Miigmine :  "All, 
or  nearly  all  freight  cars  have  a  stout  tim- 
ber or  plank  crossing  under  the  1)ody  of 
the  car,  over  the  center  of  each  truck,  and 
projectinsr  an  inch  or  two  l)eyond  each  side 
of  the  car,  thus  forming  four  points  upon 
which  a  loaded  car  may  rest  without  injury, 
independent  of  the  trucks.  Upon  these 
same  planks  are  placed  three  castings, 
namely  the  pivot  and  two  side  bearings. 
What  I  i)ropose  is,  to  have  a  lifting  appara- 
tus, with  most  of  its  working  parts  in  a 
pit  under  the  track,  to  lift  a  loaded  car 
bodily  off  the  trucks  by  the  four  points 
above  mentioned,  run  out  the  trucks  of 
one  gauge,  and  run  in  trucks  of  another 
gauge,  and  let  the  car  dow'n  ui>on  them. 
The  pivots,  side  beai'ings,and  brake  chains 
w  ould  hi<A'e  to  be  of  uniform  pattern ;  but 
in  other  respects  all  the  existing  variety  of 
cars  and  trucks  could  be  used,  and  every 
road  woTild  keep  its  rxtnning  gear  tipon  its 
own  road.  A  10-horse  engine  would  fur- 
nish power  to  ti'ansfer  several  hundred  cars 
in  a  day,  with  switch  engines  to  move 
them." 

A  Kand  Sewing  Machine. — We  see  de- 
scribed a  little  lock-stitch  sewing  machine, 
to  be  held  in  one  hand,  and  worked  like  a 
pair  of  scissors,  making  a  stitch  for  each 
stroke. 


Influence  of  xhe  Solar  He.\t  on  the 
Earth's  Rotation.— Capt.  John  Ericsson 
has  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Engineer- 
ing for  Feb.  10th,  in  which  he  disputes  the 
heretofore  accepted  theory  of  Laplace,  that 
the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  is  not  affect- 
ed by  atmospheric  currents  and  similar 
motions  caused  by  solar  heat,  since  their 
final  result  is  the  balancing  and  counter- 
acting of  each  other.  We  have  not  space 
for  his  demonstration,  but  we  quotea  par- 
agraph to  show  what  he  j)roposes  to  dem- 
onstrate : — "There  are  two  classes  of  force 
produced  by  solar  heat,  capable  of  retard- 
ing the  axial  rotation,  differing,  however, 
entirely  as  regards  ultimate  results.  The 
first  c/oss includes  animate  exertion,  mechan- 
ical force  produced  by  heat  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  organic  substances,  and 
the  resistance  of  abratled  solid  matter 
transferred  from  its  original  position  by  the 
waters  of  rivers  flowing  towards  the  equa- 
tor. The  forces  thus  enumerated,  it  will 
be  shown,  retard  the  rotary  velocity  of  the 
globe  in  all  cases  when  they  remove  weight 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, i.  e.,  expand  the  circle  of  gyration, 
thereby  diminishing  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions performed  in  a  given  time.  Obvious- 
ly the  vis  viva  of  the  rotating  mass  will  re- 
main undiminished,  as  the  center  of  gjTa- 
tion  is  merely  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  rotation.  According- 
ly, the  axial  rotation,  though  checked 
can  never  be  stopped  by  the  class  of 
retarding  influences  thus  jiointed  out. 
The  ,seco/«/ c/ass,  however,  which  comprises 
the  retardation  produced  by  the  atmospher- 
ic air  during  its  course  from  the  polar  to 
the  eijuatorial  regions;  and  the  retardation 
caused  by  the  waters  which  flow  towards 
the  equator  to  restore  the  quantity  lost  by 
the  powerful  evaporation  within  the  trop- 
ics, not  only  diminishes  the  rotary  velocity 
but,  at  the  .same  time,  deprives  tlie  earth  of 
so  great  an  amount  of  vis  viva,  that  the 
axial  rotation  must  ultimately  cease,  unless 
some  exterior  compensating  force  exists,  ;i 
supposition  at  variance  with  the  jiriuci- 
ples  of  mechanics." 


Petrography. — Arch.  Geikie,  in  review- 
ing a  new  contribution  to  German  petro- 
graphical  literature,  by  Dr.  F.  Senft,  re- 
marks that  the  study  of  rock-species  has  in 
England  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
although  the  most  important  step  in 
modern  petrography  there  originated,  viz., 
the  application  of  the  microscope  to  it  by 
Mr.  Sorby.  In  Germany,  however,  it  is 
cultivated  with  assiduity.  We  quote: 
"  The  great  paper  of  Mr.  Sorby,  published 
here  thirteen  years  ago,  has  done  much  to 
quicken  this  research  by  showing  that  the 
older  methods  were  in  many  respects  un- 
trustworthy. These  methods  were  based 
primarily  upon  chemical  analysis.  But 
sucli  analysis,  while  it  reveals  the  ultimate 
chemical  constitution  of  the  rock,  may  not 
explain  its  mineralogical  composition.  The 
various  stages  of  the  metamorphism  of  the 
component  minerals  are  thereby  often  lost 
sight  of.  Hence  two  rocks,  having  by 
analysis  approximately  the  same  chemical 
composition,  may  differ  materially  from 
each  other  in  mineralogical  composition. 
It  is  here  that ,  as  Sorby  showed,  the  micro- 
scope comes  in  to  our  aid,  and  shows  what 
the  different  mineral  ingredients  of  the  rock 
are,  how  far  they  have  respectively  under- 
gone alteration,  how  they  are  built  into 
each  other  so  as  to  form  the  rock  mass,  and 
under  what  conditions  they  may  originally 
have  been  formed.  This  important  addi- 
tion to  the  methods  of  research  has  so 
powerfully  affected  petrography,  that  this 
branch  of  science  must  be  regarded  as  at 
present  in  a  transition  state.  Manj*  of  the 
groups  of  rocks  in  the  nomenclature  now 
in  vogue  in  Germany  will  require  recon- 
sideration. More  especially  is  revisal 
needed  in  those  based  upon  subdivisions 
of  the  triclinic  felspars.  Petrographers 
are  now  coming  to  see  that,  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  discrimin- 
ate the  particular  species  of  felspar  in  a 
rock,  further  than  as  belonging  to  the  otho- 
clase  or  plagioclase  division.  In  this  sepa- 
ration the  microscope  becomes  of  essential 
importance." 


New  Method  of  Finding  the  Resist- 
ance OF  A  Galvanometer  Coil. — Sir  W. 
Thomson  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  entitled  "A  modification  of 
Wheatstone's  bridge  to  find  the  resistance 
of  a  galvanometer  coil  from  a  single  deflec- 
tion of  its  own  needle."  We  quote  from  it  as 
reported  in  i\'a/«re,  Feb2d:  "In  any  useful 
arrangement  in  which  a  galvanometer  and 
a  galvanic  element  or  battery  are  connected 
through  whatever  trains  or  network  of  con- 
ductors, let  the  galvanometer  and  battery 
be  interchanged.  Another  arrangement  is 
obtained  which  will  probably  be  useful  for 
a  very  different,  although  reciprocally  re- 
lated, object.  Hence,  as  soon  as  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Mance  his  admirable  anethod  of 
measuring  the  internal  resistance  of  a  gal- 
vanic element  (that  described  in  the  first 
of  his  two  preceding  papers,)  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  reciprocal  arrangement 
would  aflbrd  a  means  of  finding  the  resist- 
ance of  a  galvanometer  coil,  from  a  single 
deflection  of  its  own  needle  by  a  galvanic 
element  of  unknown  resistance.  The  re- 
sulting method  proves  to  be  of  such  ex- 
treme simplicity  that  it  would  be  incredi- 
ble that  it  had  not  occurred  to  anyone  be- 
fore, were  it  not  that  I  fail  to  find  any 
trace  of  it  published  in  books  or  papers, 
and  that  personal  inquiries  of  the  best  in- 
formed electricians  of  this  country  have 
shown  that  in  this  country  at  least  it  is  a 
novelty.  It  consists  simply  in  making  the 
galvanometer  coil  one  of  the  four  conduct- 
ors of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  adjust- 
ing, as  ustial,  to  get  the  zero  of  current 
when  the  bridge  contact  is  made;  with  only 
this  change  of  jilans,  that  the  te.st  of  zero 
is  not  by  a  galvanometer  in  the  bridge  it- 
self showing  no  deflection;  but  by  the  gal- 
vanometer, the  resistance  of  whose  coil  is 
to  be  measured,  showing  an  unchanged  de- 
flection." 


Report  on  the  Washoe  Region.— In  a 
notice  of  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Report  of 
the  Fortieth  Parallel  Geological  Explora- 
tion, SilHinaHs  Journal  for  March  says: — 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  saj-that  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Washoe  region,  and  the  illus- 
trative ma])s  showing  the  geology  and 
topography  of  the  Comstock  lode  by 
Messrs.  King  and  Gardner,  with  the  maps, 
sections  and  elevations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  mines  and  workings,  surpa-ss 
in  completeness  and  perfection  of  execu- 
tion, any  similar  work  ever  published. 
The  chapters  by  Mr.  James  D.  Hague  on 
the  methods  of  exploitati<m  and  treatment 
of  the  ores  of  the  different  districts  give, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  the  facts  and  details 
on  these  jioints,  and  also  contain  a  large 
amount  of  carefully  collated  statistics, 
never  before  i)ublished,  regarding  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  yield  of  the  mines 
up  to  1870.  Mr.  Hague's  practical  experi- 
ence in  mining,  and  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  i)rinciples  involved, 
together  with  his  candid  and  discriminating 
treatment  of  the  facts  under  consideration, 
give  great  weight  to  liis  conclusions,  and 
render  this  volume  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
Mining  Industry  of  the  United  States." 

Wyoming  Fossils.  — Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh 
gives  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  March  an 
outline  of  one  of  the  expeditions  made  by 
the  Yale  Scientific  party  during  the  past 
season.  Of  the  region  about  the  "Grizzly 
Buttes,"  on  the  route  from  Fort  Bridger  to 
the  Green  River,  a  region  resembling  the 
"Mauvaises  Terres,"  of  Nebraska  and  Da- 
kota, ho  says: — "A  careful  examination  of 
this  'Bad  Land'  district  soon  indicated  that 
a  fossil,  vertebrate  fauna  of  peculiar  inter- 
est was  here  entombed;  one  apparently 
older  and  ([uito  distinct  from  that  preserv- 
ed in  the  great  Miocene  lake-basin  cast  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  whit'h  we  had  re- 
cently explored.  In  the  latter  dei)osit,  the 
remains  of  ruminating  mammals  were  es- 
pecially numerous,  while  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  fishes,  and  of  reptiles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  species  of  tortoise, 
was  a  well  marked  feature.  Here,  how- 
ever, reptilian  life  hatl  evidently  been 
abundant,  and  was  represented  by  all  its 
principal  forms.  Crocodilians,  tortoises, 
lizards,  serpents  and  fishes  ha<l  swarmed 
in  the  wateis  of  this  tropical  lake;  while 
Tapiroid  mammals,  with  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  had  lived  near  its  borders. 
Their  remains  had  long  been  weathering 
out  of  the  "Grizzly  Buttes,"  which  offered 
so  inviting  a  field,  that  we  devoted  a  fort- 
night to  their  exploration,  and  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
of  extinct  vertebrates  new  to  science,  which 
will  be  described  by  the  writer  at  an  early 
day." 
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Patents  &  Inventions. 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  OryiciAL  Rkpobts  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  S.  and 
FoBEiGN  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishebs    or 

THE   SCIENTIFIO  PBES8.] 

For  the  'Week  Ending  Februaet  28tH. 

Apparatus  for  Carbureting  Air. — Alex- 
ander Dalrymble  Bell,  San  Francisco. 

Tbkadle  fob  Sewing  Machines. — Fran- 
cis E.  Mills,  San  Francisco. 

Baling  Press. — Thomas  J.  Corning,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Anchor.— William  M.  Hughes,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  seciirity  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Plow. — J.  P  Pritchard,  Cenn  Valley, 
Napa  county,  Cal.  This  invention  relates 
to  that  class  of  side-hill  plows,  in  which 
two  plows  are  attached  to  a  shaft  upon 
which  they  can  be  revolved  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  a  right  or  left-hand  plow  as  desired. 
The  construction  is  such,  that  when  it  is  at 
work,  one  of  the  plows  is  held  and  carried 
in  a  position  approximating  to  a  right  an- 
gle with  tlie  other;  when  it  is  desired  to 
reverse  them,  the  plow  is  allowed  to  turn 
until  both  landsides  rest  upon  the  ground, 
when,  by  means  of  a  lever  releasing  a  catch, 
the  bram  and  handles  can  be  turned  to  the 
opposite  side  and  the  position  of  the 
plows  changed  without  stopping  the  team 
and  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plow- 
man. This  device  can  be  used  also  for 
cultivating  level  land,  using  either  the 
right  or  left-hand  plow  for  this  purpose. 

Electro-Magnetic  Sewing  Machine. — 
G.  Stevens  and  J.  Hendy,  S.  F.  The  sew- 
ing machine  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  the  age,  and  its 
effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor  sewing  woman  of  the  large  cities,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  benefits,  is  stated 
to  be  most  important.  Yet  objections 
have  been  made  by  medical  men  on  account 
of  injurious  physical  effects  arising  from 
the  common  method  of  operating  the  ma- 
chines by  means  of  the  treadle.  As  an  ob- 
viation  of  this  trouble,  Messrs.  S.  and  H. 
have  invented  an  improved  method  of  driv- 
ing the  apparatus  by  means  of  electricity. 
Their  invention  consists  in  a  novel  ar- 
rangement of  the  electro-motor  by  which 
greater  power  is  obtained  from  the  coils ; 
in  a  device  for  regulating  the  power  and 
speed;  in  the  .simplicity  of  the  feed  move- 
ment; and  in  driving  the  needle-bar  direct- 
ly from  the  armatures  or  coils,  without  the 
intervention  of  cranks  or  wheels  of  any 
sort,  which  occasion  much  loss  of  jjower. 

Trade  Mark.— Dr.  G.  C.  Furber,  Yreka, 
Siskiyou  county,  Cal.  This  trade  mark  is 
designed  to  protect  a  medicine  patented 
by  the  doctor  and  known  as  Furber's  Cor- 
dial of  Mountain  Balm  and  Oregon  Grape. 
The  plants  from  which  the  main  constitu- 
ents of  the  compound  are  derived,  have 
been  used  for  long  periods  of  time  and  are 
known  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  many 
classes  of  disease,  as  many  of  our  readers 
can  doubtless  testify  from  their  own  experi- 
ence; hence  it  can  be  readily  believed  that, as 
stated,  its  virtues  are  not  merely  visionary. 
We  have  been  informed  of  several  cases 
where  the  effect  of  the  compound  is  given 
as  most  beneficial. 

Boot  Jack. — E.  Coleman,  S.  F.  This  is 
an  improvement  on  a  small  but  important 
article  of  '\every  gentleman's  furniture," — 
and  consists  principally  in  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  boot  jack  by  which  the  toe  of  the 
boot  is  held  while  it  is  being  drawn  from 
the  foot.  Tlie  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  boot  jack  will  be  rendered  much  more 
convenient,  and  useful  for  the  purpose  for 
■which  it  is  intended.  We  have  tried  it  and 
found  it  very  conventient,  and  the  fat  man 
who  occasionally  pervades  our  office  and 
who,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  able  to  see 
his  pedal  extremities  for  the  last  ten  years, 
declares  that  it  is  the  "  best  thing  ever  in- 
vented." 


Using  the  Microscope. 

A  correspondent,  P.  H.  H.,  of  Oakland, 
writes  us  that  he  has  a  microscope,  the  use 
of  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  re- 
quests information  on  the  subject.  We 
handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanks, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Microscopical 
Society.  Mr.  Hanks  may  be  found  at  649 
Clay  street  (the  last  sentence  of  his  letter 
requires,  perhaj)s,  this  statement) ,  where 
he  has  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
minerals,  fossils,  etc.,  which  he  kindly 
allows  any  one  to  examine. 

Eds.  Press. — The  information  your  cor- 
respondent wishes  to  obtain  cannot  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  Books  with  details 
of  microscopic  manipulation  consist  of 
hundreds  of  pages.  The  best  works  on 
the  subject  are:  Beale's  "How  to  work 
with  the  Microscoj^e;  "The  Microscope 
and  its  Revelations,"  by  Carpenter;  a  work 
by  Hogg,  with  500  illustrations;  also 
Queckett's  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Microscope."  These  works  and 
many  others  upon  the  same  subject  may 
be  bought  at  the  principal  book  stores,  or 
examined  at  the  libraries. 

A  few  general  directions  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  him.  There  are  two  classes  of 
objects  for  microscopic  observation,  one 
transparent  and  the  other  opaque.  Each 
requires  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  It 
is  essential  that  the  former  shall  be  natur- 
ally transparent,  or  that  it  be  made  so 
by  being  rendered  extremely  thin  so  that 
transmitted  light  can  pass  through  it. 
Granite,  limestone,  fossil  wood  and  even 
gold  may  be  so  examined,  if  in  sufliciently 
thin  sections. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  float  the 
sections  in  a  fluid,  to  assist  in  rendering 
them  transparent,  such  as  water,  oil, 
glycerine,  or  spirits  of  turijentine,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

An  illustration  of  each  method  of  treat- 
ment will  be  the  clearest  explanation. 
Suppose  the  object  to  be  examined  to  be 
the  wing  of  a  common  house  fly.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  it  flat  on  a  slip  of 
glass  and  place  it  on  the  stage  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  so  arrange  the  reflecting 
mirror  beneath  that  the  light  is  thrown  up 
through  the  object,  causing  the  field  of  the 
instrument  to  appear  sharply  illuminated, 
when  seen  by  looking  down  through  the 
instrument  from  above.  The  focus  is  then 
adjusted,  and  the  object  will  be  seen  in 
greater  or  less  perfection  according  to  the 
perfection  of  the  glasses  used.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  the  lowest  object  glasses 
fii'st,  and  then  to  increase  the  magnifying 
power  to  the  extent  required. 

To  examine  opaque  objects,  the  reflect- 
ing mirror  is  turned  aside,  or  the  dia- 
phragm plate  so  arranged  as  to  intercept 
any  light  that  could  pass  up  from  below. 
The  light  from  a  good  lamp,  or  from  an 
aperture  cut  in  the  window  blind,  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  object  so  as  to  illumin- 
ate it  strongly.  It  is  then  examined  as  in 
the  first  case,  always  using  the  lowest 
powers  first.  The  use  of  the  more  refined 
and  improved  appliances  for  illumination 
would  require  too  long  a  descrij^tion  for 
the  limited  space  that  you  could  afford  to 
give  in  your  valuable  paper.  If  your  cor- 
respondent would  call  upon  me,  I  could 
show  him  in  a  few  minutes  what  would  re- 
quire pages  of  your  paper  to  describe;  and 
I  would  take  pleasure  in  so  doing. 

A  Remarkable  Spring. — A  correspondent 
sends  to  the  Journal  of  Chemistri/  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  remarkable  spring  in  Tex- 
as:— 

"About  sixty  miles  north  of  Galena,  near 
the  town  of  Liberty,  there  is  a  spring,  the 
water  of  which  is  quite  acid,  simulating 
lemonade,  and  those  who  taste  it  like  it 
so  much  that  they  drink  it  almost  immod- 
erately. When  you  feel  hot  it  is  quite  de- 
licious; and  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  the  drinking  of  it  pro- 
duces perspiration,  with  no  unpleasant  ef- 
fects afterward.  The  spring  has  no  appa- 
rent outlet  or  inlet.  It  is  jprobably  sixty  feet 
across  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  white 
froth  or  foam,  which  on  close  examination 
api^ears  like  cream  tartar  on  a  wine-cask.  It 
kills  insects,  worms,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals that  come  near  and  use  it.  No  fish  or 
other  evidence  of  life  is  seen  within  its  wa- 
ters." 


Dog  Power.— In  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
small  blacksmith's  shop,  the  bellows  of 
which  is  operated  by  dogs.  The  bellows 
arc  connected  with  a  wooden  wheel  box, 
which  is  kept  revolving  by  the  motion  of 
the  dog,  something  after  the  manner  of  a 
treadmill. — Iron  Age. 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  be  the 
Shortest  Rout  to  Russia. — The  N.  Y. 
Ti-ibune  says:  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  war  between  Germany  and  France  has 
casually  demonstrated  the  truth  that  the 
shortest  line  of  communication  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  and  St.  Petersburg 
is  by  way  of  Puget  Sound  and  New  York 
city.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  North 
German  bark  Galatea  arrived  at  Port  Town- 
send,  on  the  Sound,  bringing  dispatches 
for  the  RussianGoverment,  commercial  let- 
ters and  drafts  from  Nicolaivski,  to  be  for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg.  The  vessel  also 
brought  letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Bremen. 
These  all  were  mailed  at  our  post-ofiice  in 
Port  Townsend.  Duplicates  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  overland  from  Nicolaivski  by 
way  of  Moscow.  The  bark  was  28  days 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  Allowing 
12  days  for  the  mail  to  go  from  Port  Towns- 
end  to  New  York,  and  20  days  from  here 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Galatea's  mail  would 
reach  the  Russian  capital  in  60  days  from 
the  Amoor  by  way  of  Puget  Sound.  The 
duplicate  mail  by  way  of  Moscow,  the  Gal- 
atea's captain  said,  would  take  90  days  for 
delivery,  unless  carried  on  snow,  when  it 
would  take  65  days.  The  shortest  time 
across  the  United  States,  it  will  be  noted, 
was  made  by  using  a  sailing  vessel.  It 
seems  apparent  that  when  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  complete  and  a  line  of 
steamers  runs  between  the  Amoor  and 
Puget  Sound,  not  only  will  the  East  Rus- 
sian mails  come  throvigh  New  York,  but  an 
immense  trade,  which  is  now  dormant  or 
non-existent,  will  pass  over  that  road  to 
take  shipping  in  our  harbor. 

Quicksilver. — The  San  Jose  Independent 
says  that  the  Almaden  Mine  is  turning  out 
a  larger  quantity  of  ore  than  it  did  last 
summer,  some  new  pockets  having  been 
struck  which  pay  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 
The  production  has  increased  from  800 
flasks  to  which  it  had  at  one  time  sunk,  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  hiindred  flasks  per  month. 
*  *  *  The  Vallejo  Chronicle  of  March 
7th,  says: — Work  continues  to  be  prose- 
cuted on  the  cinnabar  lode  four  miles  from 
Vallejo,  and  Mr.  Dennis,  the  sui^erintend- 
ent  of  operations,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  vein  of  paying  rock  rich  in  cin- 
nabar has  been  struck  in  a  new  tunnel  at  a 
distance  of  145  feet  in  the  hill.  There  are 
favorable  indications  of  a  quicksilver  de- 
velopment of  great  richness,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  stockholders  will  be 
amply  remunerated  for  all  their  labor  and 
expense  in  the  work  of  exploration.  *  *  * 
The  Santa  Cruz  Quicksilver  Company  is 
developing  a  promising  ledge.  *  *  *  The 
Bella  Union  quicksilver  mine,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Napa  Valley,  has  been  sold 
to  a  San  Francisco  comj^any,  for  the  sum  of 
$75,000. 

Geology  in  Oregon. — The  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, coi-respondent  of  the  Union  says: — 
Rev.  Thos.  Condon,  at  the  Dalles,  pos- 
sesses a  cabinet  of  specimens  acquired 
during  various  summer  excursions,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  scientific  wonders,  and 
lately  he  lectured  upon  his  favorite  art  at 
Portland,  his  text  being,  "Three  Stone 
Heads,"  which  three  were  veritable  speci- 
mens he  had  dug  from  the  sandstone 
chronicles,  and  presented  to  his  audience 
as  representing  three  different  periods. 
These  were  skulls  of  a  family  anterior  to 
the  mammoth  and  the  elephant,  and  of  a 
race  as  huge  as  they,  dug  from  the  strata, 
disclosed  by  a  ravine,  on  John  Day  river, 
where  a  wall  1,500  feet  deep,  whose  face 
was  cut  by  the  waters  of  many  centuries, 
reveals  to  the  philosopher  the  secrets  of  an 
era  before  man  existed,  and  even  before  the 
Cascade  mountains  had  risen  to  form  a  bar- 
rier to  the  ocean. 


Peat  in  California. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  this  city. 
Professor  Bolander  said  that  he  had  seen 
in  a  newspaper  a  statement  that  parties  were 
making  arrangments  to  cut  peat  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  inquired  if  any  real 
peat  was  known  to  exist  in  California.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  geological 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  State  were 
not  favorable  to  the  formation  of  peat.  This 
substance  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  constantly  underwater.  Where  the 
vegetable  matter  was  subject  to  overflows, 
as  was  the  case  along  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
earthy  matter  must  be  dejiosited,  which 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  real  peat. 


A  Rocky  Mountain  Canal. — We  find  a 
communication  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
suggesting  that  a  canal  be  built  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  with  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia.  The  project  throws  in  the 
shade  our  proposed  canal  from  the  Jefferson 
river  to  Helena.  Who  knows  but  what,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  suggestion  offered 
by  the  Tribune  correspondent  may  be  car- 
ried into  practical  execution?  We  quote  as 
follows:  "  As  this  is  the  era  of  ship  canals, 
perhaps  one  that  would  make  a  communi- 
cation by  water  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific may  be  worth  consideration.  A  ship 
canal  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Salmon 
and  Columbia  Rivers,  will  require  about 
eighty-five  miles  of  canal  and  about  four 
locks.  The  Rocky  Mountain  ascent  in 
that  neighborhood  is  very  gradual.  When 
travelers  are  on  the  summit  they  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  on  an  elevation  until 
told  that  it  is  the  highest  land  in  the  j^ass. 
The  canal  would  require  locks  around  the 
Great  Fallsof  the  Missouri.  The  most  direct 
route  for  a  canal  is  from  Horse  Prairie 
Creek  to  the  Salmon  River,  which  is  deep 
and  broad,  and  down  the  Columbia  to 
Rockland  Falls,  where  a  lock  would  be 
needed.  Then  there  would  be  one  unob- 
structed water-course  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  would  open  our 
northern  territories  to  civilization  through 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Oregon. — 
Helena  Herald. 


Coal  Formation. — C.  Widemann  writes 
to  the  Jour,  of  Applied  Chemistry  that,  in 
France,  in  taking  down  a  saw  mill  where  a 
vertical  saw  had  worked  between  two  solid 
oak  boards  for  fifteen  years,  the  wood  was 
found  changed  into  coal,  possessing  bril- 
liant scales  and  sharp  edges.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  oak  grain  was  only  visible  by 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  very  thin  layers.  It  had 
been  noticed  that,  when  the  attendant  had 
neglected  to  oil  the  saw,  the  sheet  iron  be- 
came so  warm  as  to  come  to  the  blue  color 
(about  300' C),  the  heat  of  the  wood  at 
the  same  time  being  about  half  as  much. 
This  occurred  not  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  It  was  expected  to  find  charred 
wood,  but  not  coal. 


Rain. — In  the  Eastern  States  the  rain 
begins  in  the  quarter  from  which  the  cloud 
comes,  while  upon  this  coast  the  rain  begins 
to  fall  first  in  the  quarter  tovvard  which  the 
cloud  is  being  blown. 


Salt  in  Kern  County. — The  Courier  of 
March  4th,  says: — On  the  east  side  of  Kern 
Lake  is  a  tract  of  country  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  width,  from  north  to  south, 
and  five  miles  in  length  to  the  eastward, 
which  in  every  part  throughout  its  whole 
extent  affords  brine  in  limitless  quantities 
at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  This 
brine  is  of  greater  strength  than  is  usuaally 
furnished  by  brine  springs,  being  equal  to 
that  used  for  the  preservation  of  meats,  and 
in  fact,  has  often  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose without  concentration.  It  is  found 
in  a  tough  clayey  stratum,  beneath  which 
pure  fresh  water  is  found.  The  salt  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  in  many  places,  in  dry 
weather,  might  be  gathered  in  a  somewhat 
impure  state  in  great  quantities.  At  dif- 
ferent times  salt  has  been  made  here  by 
boiling  and  solar  evaporation  of  a  quality 
for  purity  and  strength  surpassing  any  we 
have  ever  seen, but  its  prodiiction  has  never 
been  entered  on  to  any  extent,  or  as  a  regu- 
lar business. 


Reclaiming  Tule  Land. — The  reclama- 
tion project  in  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Press  of 
Jan.  7,  was  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation on  the  11th  inst.  The  contract  for 
the  work  has  been  successfully  carried 
through,  under  the  management  of  Charles 
F.  Reed,  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
The  labor  of  six  hundred  men  has  been  re- 
quired since  October  last,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  important  undertaking,  where- 
by 72,000  acres  of  land,  heretofore  useless, 
are  now  cultivatable. 


Turtles. — A  new  business  has  opened 
for  San  Diego,  says  the  JJnion  of  that  city. 
Gordon,  Stewart  &  Co.  shij^ped  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  last  steamer  sixty  large 
soft  shell  turtles  from  Lower  California. 
Several  men  are  engaged  in  the  business 
on  the  lower  coast,  and  regular  shipments 
will  be  made  hereafter. 


Steam  Wagon.— Breed  and  Crosby,  of 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  have  ordered  a  steam 
wagon  for  freighting  from  Reno  to  Vir- 
ginia. 
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PoJlx^Y    flojES. 


HOW   MANY  EGGS? 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  liow 
many  eggs  onglit  any  given  number  of 
bens  to  average  in  the  course  of  a  year? 
We  would  say,  in  reply,  that  with  good 
care,  they  ouglit  to  average  from  V20  to  150 
each,  and  iuci-ease  tliree-fold  each  year, 
doubling  the  number  of  layers,  and  fur- 
nishing an  equal  number  of  roosters  for 
the  market.  The  i>ullets  of  anj'  given  year 
ought  to  average  fully  five  months  of  lay- 
ing time,  during  which  they  ought  to  lay 
thirty  eggs  each. 

Each  hen  will  eat  about  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  or  its  equivalent,  during  the  year, 
and  the  i^rogeny  of  the  year  will  consume 
for  each  one,  say  half  as  much  more.  From 
these  data,  and  taking  the  average  price  of 
eggs  at  35  cents  per  dozen,  and  wheat  at 
81.50  per  bushel,  we  may  reasonably  make 
the  following  calculation  with  regard  to 
the 

Annual  Profit  on  100  Hens 
In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco: 

100  hens,  »»y  130  eggs  each $371  05 

1(K)  pullets,  sayiS  <!ggK  each 7:i  «) 

lUO  pullets  (good  breed) ,  cash  value 1(X)  00 

lOU  roosters  for  market,  75  cents  each 75  00 

Total  Receipts $018  85 

Feeding  106  hens  and  roostem $159  00 

Feeding  100  chickens  as  above 75  (K) 

lAiBses  by  diBea8<',  etc 10  00—244  0(J 

Profit $374  85 

In  the  above  estimate,  we  have  allowed 
10  per  cent,  for  loss  by  disease,  but  nothing 
for  depreciation  from  age,  as  such  loss 
would  be  but  trifling.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  keeping  hens  free  from  disease,  is 
plenty  of  food,  and  that  which  is  good;  a 
plenty  of  clean  water,  comfortable  and 
clean  roosting  and  laying  quarters,  and 
not  over  thirty-five  in  one  enclosure.  They 
had  better  be  kept  in  separate  families, 
although  the  families  may  be  separated 
only  by  a  lath  fence.  Two  roosters  only 
should  be  allowed  in  one  family. 

The  secret  of  success  in  securing  a  large 
stock  of  eggs  is  this:  Have  your  chicks  in 
this  climate,  hatched  in  February  or  March, 
so  that  they  will  begin  to  lay  in  August. 
As  they  do  not  moult  until  the  second 
autumn  after  thej'  are  hatched,  the  advan- 
tage of  early  hatched  chichens  for  obtain- 
ing eggs  is  apparent — they  will  commrnce 
laying  in  August,  and  continue  without 
interruption  from  moulting  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months — through  the  best  laying 
season  of  two  years. 

A  hen  should  never  be  allowed  to  moult 
but  once.  On  the  approach  of  the  second 
moulting  jieriod,  see  that  all  of  that  stock 
is  in  good  order  for  the  market,  and  ofl' 
with  tlieir  heads. 

If  a  man  devotes  his  time  exclusively  to 
raising  hens,  reasonably  convenient  to  his 
market,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  1,000 
layers,  and  find  time  beside,  to  raise  nearly 
all  the  food  they  will  require,  with  a  little 
assistance  in  plowing  and  harvesting. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  ju-o- 
visions  needed  for  both  the  keeper  and  his 
charge,  and  to  house  both  comfortably. 

PACKING  EGGS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man says: — "At  Cardington,  ninety-six 
miles  south  of  Cleveland,  and  a  place  of 
"bout  1,000  inhabitants,  more  eggs  are 
probably  packed  for  the  New  York  market 
than  any  other  one  town  in  the  West.  I 
visited  one  cellar  where  they  had  33,000 
dozen  eggs  in  pickle,  and  another  establish- 
ment in  the  village  had  38,000  dozen  in 
pickle.  About  1,500  barrels  wore  shipped 
in  November  from  that  town  to  Now  York. 
One  of  the  egg  men  tliere,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Marvin,  packs  eggs  in  barrels  in 
September  and  October,  using  cut  straw 
in  the  packing,  and  keeps  them  till  the 
holidays  before  shipping  to  New  York.  He 
"  candles"  the  eggs  carefully  before  pack- 
ing, and  heads  up  the  barrels,  and  turns 


them  the  other  end  up  every  day.  The 
eggs  bought  during  the  months  of  June, 
Julj',  and  August,  are  put  in  vats  made  of 
bricks,  laid  up  in  water-lime  in  the  ceilar; 
the  vats  when  full  V)eing  covered  with  mus- 
lin sheets,  over  which  is  spread  a  paste  of 
lime,  like  thick  whitewash.  The  composi- 
tion of  tlie  pickle  used  is  kejjt  a  seeret,  but 
ha.s  stood  the  t(!st  of  several  yeras'  trial. 
Most  of  the  pickled  eggs  are  shipped  in 
November." 


The  Tubular  Lantern. 

A  most  excellent  lantern,  and  one  most 
highly  to  be  recommended,  would  be  that 
one  which,  while  being  convenient  to  han-: 
die,  will  give  a  pure,  powerful  light,  emit 
no  offensive  or  hurtful  gas, will  not  smoke  the 
globe,  cannot  be  made  to  heat, take  fire,  or  ex- 
plode, can  be  easily  trimmed  andlighted,has 
no  delicate  or  comjjlicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  order,  burns  the  cheapest,  most  readily 
obtained  and  most  effective  oil,  and  burns 
it  most  economically,  and  is  equally  good 


indoors  and  out,  at  rest  and  in  motion,  in 
calm  and  in  wind. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  lantern  here 
illustrated  claim  that  their  device  comes 
the  nearest  of  any  made  to  satisfying  the 
above  demands.  They  use  it  for  kerosene, 
because  this  article  is  cheaper  and  much 
more  convenient  than  oil.  The  objections 
to  kerosene  lanterns  are  that  they  are  liable 
to  heat,  often  take  fire,  sometimes  exj^lode, 
and  do  not  perfectly  consume  the  oil,  thus 
not  only  wasting  that  material  but  also 
smoking  and  emitting  noxious  gases,  and 
giving  a  poor  light.  They  claim,  however, 
to  have  obviated  these  objections  by  a  sim- 
ple method, — by  admitting  a  regular  cur- 
rent of  air  in  and  around  the  burner,  pro- 
ducing perfect  combustion  and  a  steady 
and  brillant  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  parts  cool. 

The  illustration  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  lantern.  At  a  short  distance  above  the 
globe  is  a  sort  of  bell  with  a  pipe  above  it 
connecting  by  two  sides  pipes  with  an  air 
chamber,  whicli  is  placed  below  anl  leads 
into  the  burner.  There  is  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  through  these  pipes  and  thus 
the  neces.sary  oxygen  is  supplied  through 
the  burner  into  the  flame.  The  globe  rests 
on  a  j)late,  perforated  to  admit  the  air,  and 
can  bo  reatlily  placed  or  removed.  By 
means  of  the  currents  through  the  pipes 
and  the  perforated  plate,  not  only  is  per- 
fect combustion  secured  but,  as  we  are 
told,  the  top  of  the  lantern,  globe,  burner 
and  oil  below  are  all  kept  cool,  thus  obvi- 
ating the  damage  of  explosion.  Moreover, 
the  currents  cause  the  flame  to  bo  steatly 
in  the  wind. 


If  the  wick  be  turned  up  very  high,  in 
order  to  get  the  largest  blaze  possible,  in- 
steail  of  heating  and  overburning,  it  will 
(beyond  a  certain  limit)  go  out.  The  same 
effect  will  result  on  ovei-turning  the  lan- 
tern. The  only  precaution  to  be  oV)served 
is  to  keep  the  air  chamber  clear,  that  the 
current  may  not  be  impeded  or  stopped. 

The  lantern  is  light  but  strong  and  dura- 
ble, having  but  few  parts  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  The  simplest  way  for  each  per- 
son to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  manu- 
facturer's claims  are  good,  is  to  go  into  a 
store  and  subject  the  lantern  to  a  series  of 
experiments;  see  how  bright  and  clear  the 
flame  is,  try  to  blow  out  the  flame,  turn 
the  lantern  over  on  its  side,  place  the  fin- 
ger on  the  cone  of  the  burner  to  see  how 
hot  it  may  be.  Such  tests  as  these  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any  to  the  pur- 
chaser, as  to  the  illuminating  power,  free- 
dom from  smoke,  use  in  the  wind,  and 
safety  of  the  lantern. 

The  Tubular  Lantern  can  be  seen  at  va- 
rious places  in  this  city,  and  is  made  by 
the  Chicago  Manufacturing  Company,  43 
and  45,  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  111.  They 
are  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  wherever 
introduced,  and  we  are  assured  that  they 
give  the  best  of  satisfaction. 


Tension  Wheel   for  Sewing  Machines. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  thread 
tightened  sufficiently  in  operating  a  sew- 
ing machine,  Mr.  John  H.  Mooney,  of  this 
city,  has  invented  a  very    ingenious  con- 


trivance, patented  under  date  of  May,  31st 
1870,  which  is  illustrated  below.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  how  it  is  operated : 

The  thread,  passing  from  the  spool 
through  the  guide  over  the  wheel,  is  placed 
one  and  a  half  times  around  the  wheel,  be- 
tween the  two  corrugated  disks,  and  from 
thence  is  carried  to  the  eye  of  the  needle. 
The  required  tension  is  obtained  by  turning 
the  thnmb  nut  on  the  end  of  the  stud, 
which  presses  the  spring  against  the  wheel, 
making  it  turn  more  or  less  easily  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  friction  on  the  thread 
is  produced  by  its  bending  itself  against 
the  half  circles  made  by  the  teeth  or  cor- 
rugations in  the  two  flanges  of  the  wheel; 
the  teeth  on  one  side  being  distant  from 
those  opposite  a  greater  space  than  the 
diameter  of  the  thread,  it  cannot  bind  or 
fasten  itself,  but  will  draw  freely  and  even- 
ly from  the  wheel. 

The  device  operates,  we  are  told,  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  is  now  in  use  on  tlie 
Florence  machine.  It  can  be  applied  to 
any  sewing  machine.  It  may  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  (under  the  Grand 
Hotel,  S.  F.)  or  of  any  of  his  agents  for 
the  Florence  on  this  coast. 

We  could  probably  give  no  illustration 
of  greater  importance  to  our  lady  readers 
than  one  relating  to  the  sewing  machine, 
an  article  which  is  most  highly  prized  by 
those  who  possess  one,  and  which  is  great- 
ly longed  for  by  those  who  are  not  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  very  useful  mechanism. 
Therefore  the  present  illustration  will  bo 
particularly  interesting  to  the  gentler  sex, 

Darien  Canal.— Commodore  Selfridge 
is  quite  sanguine  that  ho  has  found  a 
practical  route  for  the  canal.  From  Atrato 
to  the  Cacarica,  where  ships  can  go,  the 
distance  is  less  than  fifty  miles.  The  water 
shed  is  over  300  feet  and  its  base,  at  a 
height  of  170  feet  (?)  not  over  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide.  The  rock  is  soft  and  easily 
worked. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  CULTIVATION. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  interesting 
lecture  recently  delivered  by  Prof.  Buck- 
land,  at  Blandford,  England,  which  is  well 
deserving  of  a  careful  study  by  every  agri- 
culturist. The  lecture  opens  with  a  few 
practical  remarks  on  the  ' '  Origin  of  Farm 
Plants,"  in  which  the  lecturer  shows  how 
all  tlio  useful  plants  of  the  farm  were  de- 
rived, by  experimental  processes,  from  wild 
plants,  that  were  originally  of  little  use  as 
food  for  man. 

He  believed  that  b^-  continuous  care  all 
our  plants,  cereals,  roots,  etc.,  might  be 
still  further  and  vastly  improved  by  a  ju- 
dicious selection  of  seed  and  careful  culti- 
vation. 

Examine  any  given  seed  pod,  the  seed  of 
anj-  fruit,  or  any  head  or  ear  of  cereals,  and 
you  will  find  a  great  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  seed  in  said  pod,  fruit,  or  ear. 
By  a  careful  selection  of  only  a  small  por- 
tion, and  those  the  choice  seed  of  such 
pod,  etc.,  and  careful  after  cultivation  a 
most  marked  improvement  will  be  observ- 
ed in  the  product  of  such  seed.  In  wheat, 
etc.,  a  few  seeds,  so  selected  should  be 
sown  for  seed  alone,  and  that  product  also 
carefully  separated,  for  its  choice  portion 
of  seed  for  the  regular  crop.  Rooto  should 
i»lso  be  carefully  selected. 

Change  ot  Seed  and  Soil 
Is  alsoamatter  of  much  importance.  With- 
out such  occasional  changes,  no  product 
can  be  kept  up  to  its  original  standard — 
much  less  improved.  It  has  been  by  such 
change,  in  connection  with  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  selection  that  our  farm  products 
have  been  brought  up  to  their  present 
standard  of  excellence.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  changes  the  more  success  was 
likely  to  attend  the  labors  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Seed 
Had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  lectur- 
er, especially  with  wheat  and  barley.  He 
had  seen  samples  of  seed  of  which  72  per 
cent,  failed  to  germinate.  He  had  seen 
barley  of  which  2-t  and  30  per  cent,  failed. 
Now,  before  sowing,  the  farmer  .should 
test  the  germinating  qualities  of  his  seed. 
He  never  put  wheat  or  barley  into  the 
ground  until  he  hatl  ascertained,  if  possi- 
ble, what  percentage  would  germinate. 
The  plan  he  adopted  was  to  take  a  small 
flower-pot  and  sow  and  cover  evenly,  say, 
100  seeds.  ,If  then  placed  in  a  hot-house, 
the  seed  would  come  up  very  soon,  and  the 
amount  of  germinating  power  might  thus 
be  very  accurately  determined. 

Effect  of  Sowing  Poor  Seed. 

There  is  one  serious  detriment  arising 
from  sowing  that  whieli  contain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  non-germinating 
seed,  which,  though  hinted  at  above,  and 
which  the  lecturer  probably  thought  suffi- 
cient, we  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
bo  farther  considered,  in  this  connection 
also — and  that  is  that  the  development  of  a 
large  percentage  of  non-germinating  seed 
in  any  given  quantity  .should  be  consider- 
ed a  good  reason  for  condemning  the  en- 
tire lot;  for  when  a  large  proprotion  will 
not  germinate  at  all,  a  still  larger  amount 
irill  germinate;  but  in  such  a  feeble,  sickly 
manner  as  to  invite  disease,  wliicli  will  be 
fatal  to  it,  or  utterly  fail  to  mature  any 
perfect  seeds  whatever. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  this  in- 
teresting lecture  to  which  we  shall  proba- 
bly refer  next  week. 

Every  Saturday,  for  March  lltb,  con- 
tains the  opening  chapters  of  Charles 
Kcatle's  new  novel,  "  A  Terrible  Tempta- 
tion," which  promises  to  be  as  sensational 
as  any  of  that  dramatic  author's  stories. 
It  contains  also  a  large  number  of  excellent 
engravings,  a  portrait  of  Mosley,  rej)resen- 
tations  of  American  life  and  scenery,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  scenes,  ten  pages  of  fine 
pictures.  The  editorial  matter  is  excellent, 
and  the  miscellany  varied  and  good. 
Every  Saturday  is  always  in  good  taste, 
lively  and  interesting, — a  most  pleasant 
companion. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Dairying  on  the  Thuckee. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Sacramento  JJnion  says  that 
within  a  scope  ranging,  say  thirty  miles 
north  of  Truckee,  there  was  produced  not 
less  than  150  tons  of  butter  last  year.  This 
brought,  on  an  average  of,  say  33  cents  per 
pound,  aggregating  in  the  main  $90,000. 
*  *  *  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  exag- 
gerating to  say  that  no  part  of  the  great 
American  continent  affords  better  facilities 
—naturally— for  dairying,  than  the  ranges 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  where,  in 
many  places,  embracing  a  large  area,  the 
most  nutritious  and  milk-producing  wild 
grasses  grow  in  spontaneous  abundance — 
such,  for  instance,  as  bunch  grass,  wild 
oats,  California  clover,  white  sage,  and 
many  other  kinds  best  adapted  for  milk 
and  butter-producing  purposes.  Hun- 
dreds of  little  valleys  are  being  taken  up 
and  converted  into  dairies,  where,  from  si.x 
to  seven  months  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  autumn  seasons,  the  pasture  is  ex- 
cellent. 

A  Lawyer  Agricultdrist,  but  not  a 
very  successful  one,  resident  of  Santa 
Cruz,  is  said  to  have  recently  planted  a 
lot  of  trees  with  the  roots  thereof  envelop- 
ed in  sacks,  just  as  they  were  received, 
carefully  packed,  from  a  distant  nursery. 
He  had  the  satisfaction,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  find  them  all  drooping  or  life- 
less. 

Oranges  in  Oeoville. — The  success  of 
the  experimental  culture  of  the  orange  in 
Oroville  has  led  to  the  planting  there,  this 
season,  of  some  10,000  orange,  lemon  and 
citron  trees. 

AVho  can  "Beet"  it? — A.  W.  Bussel,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  lately  took  a  mangel-wurzel 
beet  to  the  Times  office  that  weighed  122 
l)ounds. 

EsTRAYS  IN  Santa  Clara. — The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Santa  Clara  have  authorized 
the  Marshall  to  take  up  every  animal  found 
at  large  on  the  i^ublic  streets,  and  every 
one  "staked  out"  to  graze. 

Freak  or  Nature. — The  following  is  re- 
lated by  the  Los  Angeles  News  of  March 
•lth:^An  ewe  recently  gave  birth  to  a  mon- 
strosity in  the  shape  of  a  double  lamb.  It 
has  eight  legs,  two  tails  and  but  one  head, 
with  three  eyes,  one  of  them  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  IJp  to  the  neck  the  form  is  that 
of  a  sheep,  but  the  head  is  more  like  the 
head  of  an  ape.  Another  lamb  of  the  same 
birth,  born  jjrior  to  the  monster,  was  per- 
fect in  form.  Both  the  ewe  and  the  phe- 
nomenon died.  The  carcass  of  the  latter 
will  be  ijreserved  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  now 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Du  Py,  on  Los  Ange- 
les street. 

Loss  OF  Sheep. — It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  sheep  died 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  in  consequence  of 
the  effects  of  the  late  cold,  driving  storm 
which  visited  this  section. 

At  Los  Nietos,  Los  Angeles  county,  on 
the  10th,  hail  stones  of  unusual  size  are 
said  to  have  fallen .  They  are  even  stated 
to  have  reached  the  largeness  of  quails' 
eggs. 

FRENch  Chestnut  Trees. — Leme,  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  a  number  of  chestnut 
trees  in  his  garden,  one  year  old  and 
grown  from  nuts  imported  by  him  from 
France.  The  trees  are  now  from  18  to  'JA 
inches  in  height  and  doing  well. 

Loss  OF  Cashmeres. — Messrs.  Bouchard 
and  Mann,  af  Los  Neitos  township,  are  the 
proprietors  of  a  large  number  of  valuable 
Cashmere  goats,  which  they  sheared  just 
before  last  week's  storm.  During  the  night, 
from  exposure,  change  of  temiieratnre  or 
other  effect  of  the  storm,  they  lost  over 
three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  their  choice 
animals. 

Fruitful. — According  to  the  Los  An- 
geles News,  six  hundred  ewes,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  leading  sheep  raisers  in  that 
county,  in  one  day,  yielded  nine  hundred 
lambs. 

More  Fruit  Trees. — The  people  of  Los 
Angeles  are  still  increasing  their  orchards. 
According  to  the  News  of  March  4th,  fruit 
trees  and  vines  are  being  planted  this  sea- 
son in  great  numbers  in  the  Kiverside  set- 
tlement, on  the  Santa  Anna  river, and  upon 
the  Jurupa  Rancho.  On  the  3d  inst. ,  sev- 
eral wagons  loaded  with  orange,  lime  and 
other  fruit  trees,  also  14,000  foreign  grape 
cuttings  of  a  fine  variety,  left  Los  Angeles 
for  that  settlement. 

Death  in  a  Wine  Cask. — A  man  was 
suffocated,  a  few  days  since  at  San  Jose  by 
poisonous  gases  in  an  immense  wine  tank, 
at  Gen.  Naglee's  vineyard.  There  were 
three  inches  of  wino  in  the  tank,  and  the 
man  fell  with  his  face  downward  and  ex- 
pired.    A    companion    descended    and   at 


once  became  unconscious,  but  was  rescued 
in  time  to  save  his  life. 

The  Silk  Association  at  Davisville  has 
carefully  arranged  and  packed  1,000  ounces 
of  silkworm  eggs  for  exportation  to  France. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Visalia. — Many  thou- 
sand fruit  trees  are  being  set  out,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Visalia,  in  anticipation 
of  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that 
locality,  by  which  a  market  for  such  prod- 
ucts will  be  opened. 

The  Wild  Mustard  Pest. — The  luxuri- 
ance of  the  wild  mustard  in  the  grain 
fields  of  Salinas  Valley,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Monterey  Democrat: — What  a  nuisance  that 
plant  is!  The  custom  is  to  run  a  mower 
over  the  fields  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
joint,  by  which  the  plague  is  abated  in  a 
measure;  but,  we  fancy,  the  farmers  will 
never  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  until,  by  unit- 
ing stock  growing  with  farming,  they  are 
able  to  pasture  sheep  upon  the  ground  so 
infested.  The  English  have  a  proverb  that 
the  "  sheep's  foot  is  of  gold,"  that  animal, 
with  its  browsing  proclivities,  stripping  off 
foliage  and  so  killing  all  weeds  which  have 
to  attain  a  certain  height  before  seeding. 

[The  above  is  a  Spanish  and  not  an  Eng- 
lish proverb,  and,  when  corrected,  reads  as 
follows : — ' '  Wherever  the  foot  of  the  sheep 
treads  the  land  is  turned  into  gold." 

Sheep  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. — 
The  Chico  Enterjmse  says:  This  season  has 
been,  of  all  others,  the  most  prolific  in 
sheep  breeding  ever  known  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  in  fact  all  over  the 
State.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman 
from  Tehama  county  that  (he  plains  be- 
tween Red  Bluff  and  Tehama  are  literally 
swarming  with  lambs,  in  many  instances 
three  lambs  to  the  ewe,  quite  common 
two,  and  one  lamb  to  the  ewe  being  the  ex- 
ception. The  feed  is  jdenty,  and  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  flocks  good.  The  Rawson 
Brothers  have  a  good  harvest  in  the  sheep 
business  this  year. 

New  Vineyard. — Mr.  L.  Marsh,  of  Ne- 
vada, says  the  Gazette,  is  preparing  ground 
this  s^jring  for  jilanting  seven  thousand 
grape  vines.  They  are  to  be  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart  each  way.  The  holes  for  the 
vines  are  being  dug  two  feet  deep  and  two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  vineyard  is  on 
Prosi)ect  Hill,  and  within  the  city  co»ora- 
tion  limits,  and  will  occupy  a  trifle  over 
ten  acres  of  ground.  Mr.  Marsh  will  set 
out  several  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  in- 
tends to  add  sevei'al  acres  more  to  his  vine- 
yard next  spring. 

OREGON. 

The  Perchenon  Horsein  Oregon. — Mr. 
W.  C.  Myer,  of  Rogue  River  Valle.-^ ,  has 
recently  introduced  upon  his  ranch  several 
head  of  this  valuable  farm  or  draft  horse, 
the  first, 'we  believe  which  have  been  seen 
in  that  State. 

Floriculture  in  Oregon. — The  Oregon 
State  Horticultural  Society  are  to  hold  an 
Exhibition  and  Fair  in  June  next — at  the 
season  when  flowers  and  small  fruits  are 
found  in  their  gi-eatest  profusion.  Such 
exhibitions  are  productive  of  much  good. 
They  increase  the  desire  and  taste  for  horti- 
culture, and  exert  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  extending  the  cultivation  of  choice 
fruits. 

Blooded  Horses  for  Oregon. — The 
Board  of  Managers  of  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  are  calling  Tipon  the  j)eo- 
l^le  of  that  State,  and  particularly  the  citi- 
zens of  Salem,  to  aid  the  society  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  introduction  of  supe- 
rior breeds  of  horses  into  that  State. 

Best  AppliJs  for  Cultivation.— An  in- 
teresting discussion  is  in  progress  in  Ore- 
gon between  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  certain  fruit  growers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  best  12  varieties  of  ajiples,  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  market. '  The  society  has 
named  the  varieties  which  it  prefers, 
(which  list  however,  is  not  before  us),  and 
some  of  the  growers  differ  with  regard  to 
certain  ones.  Mr.  M.  P.  Owen,  in  speak- 
ing of  Jiis  preferences,  says  that  he 
can  sell  either  for  the  California  or  home 
market,  1,000  bushels  of  tlie  rod  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest,  (neither  of  which  are 
included  in  the  society's  list)  for  75  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel,  to  10  bushels  of  red  June 
and  golden  sweet  (both  of  which  are  in-, 
eluded  in  the  society's  list)  at  37  %  cents 
l)er  bushel.     We  shall  watch  with  interest 


the  progress  of  this  discussion,  and  trans- 
fer the  substance  of  the  same  to  the  col- 
ums  of  the  Rural  Press.  In  the  mean- 
time we  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  same 
matter  discussed  in  this  State.  The  col- 
umns of  the  Rural  are  open  for  any  sug- 
gestions or  communications  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Ore- 
gon are  still  re^iorted  as  highly  favorable 
for  a  bounteous  harvest. 

The  water  in  the  Willamette  river  was  so 
high  during  the  first  week  in  March,  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  stage  communi- 
cation. 

Special  Premiums  for  the  State  Fair. 
— The  Willamette  Farmer  calls  upon  mer- 
chants and  others  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
Society,  money  for  X5remiums  for  particu- 
lar objects. 

Farmer's  Club. — A  Farmer's  Club  has 
been  organized  near  Siiblimity,  Marion 
county,  with  G.  W.  Hunt,  President;  J. 
Downing,  Vice-President;  G.  S.  Downing, 
Secretary,  and  P.  Darst,  Treasurer.  The 
first  regular  meeting  was  to  have  been 
held  on  Saturday  last.  Question  for  dis- 
cussion :—"  What  are  the  best  kinds  of 
wheat  and  oats  to  sow;  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  them  ?" 

Oregon  at  the  American  Institute.  — 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York,  Rev. 
Mr.  Driver  of  Oregon,  was  present,  and 
among  other  things  said:  "A  farmer  can 
grow  rich  faster  by  raising  wheat  in  Ore- 
gon than  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  making 
New  York  the  market  in  both  instances. 
Among  interesting  facts  he  mentioned  that 
this  grain  is  so  clean  that  a  man  need  not 
soil  a  white  shirt  in  binding  it  into  bun- 
dles. Again,  it  costs  less  to  send  a  ton  of 
wheat  to  New  York  from  the  head  of  the 
Columbiariver  than  from  Northern  Illinois. 
Cultivated  farms  can  be  purchased  in  Ore- 
gon for  less  than  the  improvements  would 
cost  in  the  Eastern  country.  The  State 
has  fine  manufacturing  facilities.  Apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  are  found  no- 
where else  in  such  perfection ;  but  for 
peaches  the  evenings  prove  rather  too  cold. 
Fruits  mature  very  early;  for  instance,  ap- 
ples four  years  from  the  seed.  In  conclu- 
sion the  speaker  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Oregon  is  par  excellence  the  place  for 
the  poor  man." 

SHEEP  RAISING  IN  OREGON. 

Mr.  John  Minto,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  oc- 
casionally furnishes  the  Willamette  Farmei' 
with  valuable  suggestions — the  results  of 
his  long  experience  in  agricitltural  pursuits 
on  this  coast.  In  the  last  issue  of  that 
paper  he  gives  something  of  his  exijerienee 
in  sheep  raising,  from  which  jve  condense 
as  follows: — 

The  Merino  is  the  most  profitable  breed 
to  keep  for  wool  growing,  especially  where 
the  flock  is  large,  and  the  design  is  to  get 
the  greatest  jiossible  advantage  from  the 
grazing  capacity  of  the  ground. 

When  the  design  is  to  keep  a  small  flock, 
upon  high-priced  land,  near  a  good  mutton 
market,  he  prefers  the  long-wooled  sheep, 
and  of  that  class  of  sheexihe  would  select 
the  Leicestershire. 

Great  benefit  is  observable  in  sheep  in 
occasionally  changing  their  pasture  ground 
— as  from  valley  to  mountain,  and  from 
grassy  plains  to  rough  bushy  districts. 

Oregon  presents  a  vast  range  of  country 
extremely  favorable  for  sheep  raising  for 
wool. 

Those  in  that  State  who  succeed  the  best 
in  wool-raising,  feed  and  shelter  their 
sheep  to  some  extent,  in  winter.  They  are 
fed  more  or  less,  when  gi'ass  is  scarce,  Avith 
straw  and  coarse  hay,  and  they  are  also 
used  to  reduce  their  straw  piles  to  manure. 

He  has  never  kept  so  close  an  account 
with  his  own  sheep  as  to  determine,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  i^rofits  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  sheeji-raising ;  but  a 
neighbor  of  his,  who  has  done  so,  says  his 
sheep  do  not  cost  him  over  50  cents  per 
head,  while  their  yield  of  wool  averaged, 
last  summer,  over  .$1.25  per  head. 

The  average  rate  of  increase  depends 
much  upon  the  breed,  and  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  shei)herd.  Good  common  owes, 
will,  under  good  care  give  100  per  cent,  of 
increase;  merinos,  80  to  90  per  cent. ;  com- 
mon stock,  with  an  infusion  of  South 
Down  blood,  120  per  cent.  The  long-wool 
breeds  will  give  an  increase  equal  to  the 
common  stock,  the  lambs  being  stronger 
and  superior,  in  every  respect. 

While  the  jjercentage  of  increase  is  in 
favor  of  all  other  breeds  over  the  merino, 
the  percentage  of  wool  to  live  weight,  and 


consequently  to  food  consumed,  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

Under  Mr.  Minto's  own  experience,  a 
flock  of  good  common  sheep,  shearing  an 
average  of  4%  pounds,  fell  to  an  average  of 
3^4  pounds  by  one  cross  with  the  South 
Down;  while  the  latter  crossed  with  the 
Merino  rapidly  advanced  to  an  average  of 
5%  pounds.  His  present  flock  of  Merinos, 
and  their  grades,  average  1%  pounds,  and 
a  small  flock  of  Leicestershire  and  high 
grade  Cotswold  average  6  pounds. 

A  sheep  that  yields  5  pounds  is  worth 
two  dollars  more  than  one  that  will  yield 
only  4  pounds.  For  raising  early  lambs 
for  the  market  the  South  Down  stands 
foremost;  for  raising  early  mutton,  the 
Leicestershire  pays  best.  For  raising  the 
value  of  the  South  Down  or  their  grades,  S, 
cross  with  the  Merino  is  recommended. 
For  improving  common  sheep,  the  Leices- 
tershire or  Cotswold  is  best,  wherever  the 
pasturage  is  good  and  the  flock  not  too 
large. 

The  above  facts,  drawn  from  actual  expe- 
rience in  Oregon,  are  no  doubt  equally  ap- 
plicable to  California,  and  will  be  found 
very  interesting  and  useful  to  parties  who 
contemplate  entering  upon  sheep  and  wool- 
raising  as  a  business. 

ATLANTIC. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  Nebraska. — Many 
experiments  have  been  made  in  tobacco- 
growing  in  Nebraska  during  the  past  year. 
The  success  which  has  attended  it  indi- 
cates that  Nebraska  tobacco  is  destined  to 
become  as  much  a  staple  in  the  world's 
markets  as  that  of  Connecticut,  Virginia  or 
Missouri . 

The  Platte  Valley  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing millions  of  dollars  worth  annually 
of  this  article,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
What  is  needed  now  to  give  practical  de- 
velopment to  this  groat  interest  is  a  first- 
class  manufactory  in  Omaha.  The  question 
is,  shall  we  have  it? 

Rabbit  Breeding. — The  profits  of  breed- 
ing rabbits  may  interest  our  small  farmers. 
In  London,  Canada,  a  Frenchman  has  five 
acres  devoted  entirely  to  this  species  of 
husbandry.  The  place  is  enclosed  by  a 
board  fence,  ten  feet  high.  Two  thousand 
rabbits  are  kept;  each  one  costs  only  25 
cents  a  year.  Each  pair  averages  25  young 
ones  every  year,  and  the  sales  yield  a  net 
profit  of  $5,000  a  year.  Here  is  a  hint 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  thousands  of 
voung  men  now  comi^laining  of  nothing  to 
do. 

The  Champion  Pumpkin  Raiser  hails 
from  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
person  of  Deacon  Isaac  Rand.  From  one 
seed  the  good  deacon  coaxed  up  18  lusty 
pumpkins,  whose  aggregate  weight  mount- 
ed up  to  429  pounds. 

Steam  Feeding  a  Preventive  op  Hog 
Cholera. — Several  extensive  hog  growei-s 
of  Heni-y  county,  (111.)  say  that  feeding 
steamed  feed  is  a  perfect  pi-eventive  of  the 
hog  cholera,  and  that  no  one  there  this 
season,  who  fed  steamed  feed,  has  lost  a  hog 
by  the  cholera. 


Man  and  Woman,  Considered  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  the  World.  By  Henry  C.  Ped- 
der.  New  York,  Samuel  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  1870. 
8vo.  pp.  110.    For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  S.  F. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  are  now 
coming  in  numbers  before  the  publib,  as 
the  question  of  the  social  relations  are 
pressing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
people.  Gibbons  (we  believe)  said  that 
civilization  appears  favorable  to  all  virtues 
except  chastity,  a  statement  that  has  many 
plausible  grounds,  although  perhaps  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  necessary,  or  even  an  actu- 
al, truth.  Mr.  Pedder,  in  this  book,  seeks 
to  induce  a  careful  survey  of  human  nature 
as  the  only  correct  basis  on  which  to  rest 
our  social  hypotheses.  We  give  one  short 
extract  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

' '  As  immortal  beings,  it  is  disgraceful 
for  us  to  suppose,  as  many  apparently  do, 
that  we  are  ]ilaced  in  this  world  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  our  ajipetites  and  tlio 
propagation  of  the  human  race.  True, 
there  ai-e  certain  conditions  with  which  this 
view  of  the  matter  may  be  surrounded, 
which  are  calculated  to  suggest  to  us  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  true,  concerning  the 
ends  for  which  wo  wore  created;  but  to 
confine  our  ideas  to  this  purely  carnal 
view  is  low  and  groveling  in  the  extreme. 
The  more  comprehensive  the  mind  of  the 
student,  and  the  more  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge both  of  nature  and  revelation,  the  more 
evident  it  must  be  to  him  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe  was  and  is  the  formation  of  a 
heaven  out  of  the  human  race." 
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AGRICULTURE. 


[For  the  Tbess,  by  Dr.  J.'R.  Thomas.] 

Scientific  Farming,  of  Recent  Origin. 
Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  of  very  re- 
cent date.  Notwithstanding,  whole  libra- 
ries had  been  written  on  the  practical  side 
of  the  subject,  during  the  later  jieriods  of 
the  world's  history,  immediately  preceeding 
the  middle  ages,  yet,  during  these  periods, 
nothing  was  produced  that  we  know  of, 
which  rises  to  tho  dignitj-  of  true  science. 
Indeed,  after  the  dawn  of  returning  civil- 
ization, although,  there  were  many  ex- 
amples of  voluminous  authorship  on  hus- 
bandry and  its  kindred  topics,  we  find,  al- 
most nothing,  for  two  centuries,  that 
is  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  veg- 
etable chemistry,  and  of  the  composition 
of  soils  in  their  relations  to  this  field  of 
human  industry. 
Wiiat  Constitutes  Science— lis  Relations  to  Arts. 

Science  is  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws; 
and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
the  practical  industries  of  life  constitutes 
what  is  called  "art-useful"  or  ornamental. 
All  true  science,  according  to  Bacon,  is  in- 
ductive. Mere  theory,  unsupported  by 
facts,  never  can  aspire  to  the  honor  of  being 
science.  True  science  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  repeated  experiments,  reduced  to 
system,  and  explained  by  intelligent  refer- 
ence to  the  well  ascertained  laws  of  nature. 
Any  book,  professing  to  be  a  scientific 
treatise  on  any  one  of  the  useful  industries 
of  life,  and  j^et  not  fulfilling  the  above  condi- 
tions, is  certainly  an  imposture,  and  de- 
serves no  share  of  public  confidence. 

In  the  same  way  that  true  criticism  is  a 
system  of  rules  and  maxims,  that  have 
been  deduced  from  those  models  or  exam- 
ples of  art,  which  mankind  have  always 
approved  and  admired;  so  is  it  triie,  that 
every  reliable  theory  upon  any  of  the  prac- 
tical economies  of  life,  must  be  deduced, 
from  those  methods  of  proceedure,  in  actu- 
al experience,  which,  have  always  been 
most  successful — always  productive  of  the 
largest  results.  To  complete  these  results, 
to  anlayse  them  and  to  explain  how  they 
have  been  brought  about  in  harmony  with 
the  well-known  laws  of  nature,  constitute 
the  functions  of  him  who  would  produce 
a  valuable  scientific  treatise  on  any  of  the 
useful  arts  or  any  of  the  staple  industries, 
which  invite  human  labor. 

As  late,  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  noth- 
ing had  been  produced,  which  reached  this 
standard.  Although  much  had  been  writ- 
ten; yet  most  of  it  was  a  bundle  of  max- 
ims deduced  from  a  comparatively  rude 
culture — and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
theory  which  was  derived  from  a  bad  prac- 
tice, must  have  been  a  bad  theory. 

In  the  attempts  to  explain  that  which 
was  relatively  good,  many  ludicrous  mis- 
takes were  made.  Through  ignorance  of 
physical  laws,  men  put  themselves  upon  a 
process  of  guessing,  and  some  of  their 
guesses  are  not  only  wild  but  really  anms- 
ing. 

Virgil  no  Scientist. 

In  Virgil's  immortal  Georgics,  which 
work  is  a  poetic  treatise  on  farming,  and 
which  deserves  all  praise,  on  account  of 
its  elegant  pictures,  photographed  as  it 
■were,  from  scenes  in  nature,  and  its  faith- 
ful reflections  of  rural  life,  in  all  its  artless 
freedom,  and  its  happy,  busy  activities  ; 
while  we  find  much  that  was  instructive, 
and  even  useful  in  husbandry,  for  the  age 
in  which  it  was  writttn;  yet,  it  contains 
very  little  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
a  scientific  treatise. 

He  rarely  ever  attempts  to  explain  the 
chemistry  of  vegetable  phenomena,  or  to 
point  out  the  properties  of  the  best  soils , 
excepting  only,  that  he  proposes  to  the 
senses,  certain  tests  which  are  purely  me- 
chanical. 

For  example,  in  his  Second  Georgic,  be- 
ginning about  the  230th  line,  he  instructs 
the  farmer  to  determine  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  and  somewhat  of  its  prop- 
erties, by  digging  a  well,  and  then  replac- 
ing the  dirt  that  was  taken  out,  in  the  dig- 
ging process.  "The  issue  of  its  being  adapt- 
ed to  one  or  an  other  particular  kind  of 
vegetable,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  fact 
of  being  able,  or  not,  to  get  all  of  the  orig- 
inal contents  back  into  the  well  again. 

This  may  be  an  interesting  experiment, 
as  a  mechanical  operation ;  but  it  could  not 
put  forward  any  high  claims  as  a  scientific 
experiment.     True  it  is,  that  he  tells  us, 


we  may  make  some  inference  from  the 
result  of  this  test,  as  to  the  "saltiness  or 
bitterness"  of  the  soil;  but  there  is  nothing 
about  this  that  can  be  called  chemistry. 

This  comes  about  as  near  to  science  as 
Virgil  ever  approaches  it,  in  this  memora- 
ble agricultural  treatise.  His  method  of 
generating  bees,  by  killing  an  animal, — 
closing  up  all  the  orifices — and  after  beat- 
ing the  carcass  with  clubs,  into  a  jelly,  ex- 
posing it  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat  for 
a  numl>er  of  days,  is  significant  of  the 
crude  idc^as  of  physit^al  laws,  that  were 
current  in  that  age  of  the  world. 
Crude  Ideas  of  Agricultural  Science,  In  Britain  200 
Years  Ago. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  agricultural 
books  and  theories,  that  were  current 
among  the  ancients  will  apply  also  to  much 
that  was  written  after  the  middle-a  j;e-period 
had  passed  away. 

In  England,  especially,  during  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  there  was  a  mania 
for  book-making,  on  subjects  connected 
with  2Jractical  husbandry;  notwithstanding 
that  field  culture,  practically,  was  in  a  very 
crude  and  imperfect  state.  For  this  very 
reason,  viz.:  that  agriculture  on  the  practical 
side  of  it  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  few 
men  who  were  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
age  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  stimu- 
lating the  masses  to  make  improvements  in 
their  methods  of  culture;  and  under  this 
impulse  many  books  and  treatises  were 
written  for  the  purpo.se  stated.  And,  yet, 
simply  becau.se  farming  was  rudely  and  im- 
perfectly carried  on,  any  theory  that  was 
deduced  from  experience,  was  necessarily 
a  crude  theory,  although  it  might  make  a 
step  or  two  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ments on  the  old  methods. 

Owing  to  tlie  prevailing  ignorance  of 
that  age  on  the  subject  of  physical  science, 
the  application  of  its  laws  to  practical 
farming,  in  order  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  the  best  methods,  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  only  false,  but  very  amusing. 
Early  Agricultural  Literature  in  England. 
The  first  work  on  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land, was  that  of  Anthony  Fitzherbert, writ- 
ton  in  153i,  and  entitled  a  "  Boke  of  Hus- 
bandrie."  He  wrote  a  second  book,  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  one  of  these  books 
iie  says: — "A  housebande  cannot  thryve  by 
his  corue  without  cattell,  nor  by  his  cattell 
without  come."  A  very  good  maxim  this, 
and  he  gives  many  like  it.  Maxims  mostly 
make  up  the  two  works. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Tusser,  with  his 
"Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husband- 
ry," written  in  rhyme.  This  was  also  a 
book  of  maxims,  with  little  pretension  to 
science.  History  tells  us  that  its  popular- 
ity was  marvelous,  and  that  the  very  fric- 
tion of  constant  handling  wore  out  nearly 
every  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  the  work, 
so  that  it  was  utterly  used  up;  and  j-et, 
strange  to  say,  another  edition  of  it  was 
not  called  for,  not  at  least  with  effective 
urgency.  Tins  historical  fact  is  very  sig- 
nificant of  its  defects  and  false  teachings, 
unless  we  may  sujjpose  that  its  quaintness 
made  it  popular — a  fact  founded  in  man's 
native  love  of  novelty,  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  grows  ugly  as  it  grows 
old;  as  the  poet  says: 

"Courted  while  blooming. 
But  when  she  fades,  forgot." 
After  Tusser,  we  find  on  the  record  Bar- 
naby  Googe,  Sir  Hughe  Platte,  Blythe, 
Hartliff  and  Weston;  all  of  whom  wrote 
extensively,  but  nothing  that  bore  the  im- 
print of  genuine  science,  although  dating 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Modern  Agricultural  Literature. 
Finally,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century," arose  Jethro  Tull,  who,  as  a  man 
of  genius,  a  patient  experimenter,  and  a 
close  observer,  certainly  made  valuable 
contributions  to  agiicultural  knowledge. 
Yet  this  man's  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  the  fertil- 
izing elements  of  the  soil,  exposed  bim  to 
ridicule  and  brought  his  theories,  which 
were  in  some  respects  valuable,  into  dis- 
credit, even  during  the  century  in  which 
he  lived. 

This  Jethro  had  a  mania  on  the  subject 
of  thorough  pulverization,  and  if  he  had 
gone  mad  on  that  subject  he  had  died 
martyr  to  a  good  cause.  Like  Demos- 
thenes, who  answered  "Action!  Action! 
Action  !"  when  he  was  asked  to  state  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  points  of  a  good  orator. 

So,  likewise,  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful farmer  if  asked  for  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
good  points  of  skillful  farming,  would 
answer,  "thorough  pulverization,  firstly, 
secondly  and  lastly." 

Thus  far,  then,'  Jethro  Tull  was  wise, 
and  inculcated  one  of  the  wisest  of  maxims 
in  practical  farm  economy;  because  his 
keen  eye  had  marked  it  as  a  fact  in  actual 
experience,  that  the  most  thoroughly  pul- 


verized soils,  other  things  being  equal, 
had  always  produced  the  most  abundant 
crops. 

But  this  same  Jethro  Tull,  although  a 
wise  man,  would  have  been  a  much  wiser 
one  if  he  had  only  kept  his  tongue  still,  and 
restrained  his  pen  from  writing  about  a 
matter  that  was  beyond  experiment,  and 
therefore  outside  the  sphere  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Being  so  elated  at  the  results  pro- 
duced l)y  finely  pulverized  soils,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  must  turn  philosopher  and 
explain  this  interesting  phenomenon.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  a  condensed 
abstract  of  Jethro's  philosophy;  without 
pretending  to  give  his  account  literally. 

His  fundamental  idea  was,  that  all  plants 
actually  live  on  solid  particles  of  the  soil. 
He  taught 

2d.  That  plants  eat,  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogoTis  to  the  same  habit  in  animals. 

3cL  That  the  mouths  of  the  plants  are 
located  in  the  tap  and  lateral  roots,  which 
are  sent  out  as  so  many  hucksters  or  pur- 
veyors in  search  of  plant  food. 

4th.  These  mouths,  however,  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  therefore  capable  of 
taking  in  and  of  swallowing  only  infinites- 
simal  particles  of  solid  dirt. 

5th.  Therefore,  unless  the  soil  be  very 
finely  comminuted  or  divided,  the  particles 
will  be  beyond  the  capacitj'  of  the  plant  to 
take  them  in,  and,  of  course,  the  vegetable 
will  languish  for  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

These  points  make  up  the  outline  of 
Tull's  theory  on  the  philosophy  of  pulver- 
ization. 

The  practice  was  good  but  the  reasoning 
was  false;  and  while  the  practical  results 
of  his  method  made  it  jjopular,  yet  a  more 
correct  understanding  of  vegetable  chem- 
istry and  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  which 
supervened  upon  the  revival  of  letters, 
brought  TuU's  book  into  discredit,  as  it 
did  many  other  books  that  were  written 
during  the  same  century. 

Yacaville,  March  7th,  1871. 

SANTA  CRUZ  FARMERS  CLUB. 

[Reported  for  the  Pbess  by  Rogeb  Conant.] 

The  club  met  at  the  Court  House  in 
Santa  Cruz,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
■ith.  The  proposition  to  amend  article  2d. 
of  the  constitution,  by  striking  out  the 
words,  "any  farmer,"  and  inserting  the 
words  "any  person"  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  created  quite  an  exciting  debate. 
Mr.  Locke  wished  that  something  could  be 
done  that  would  induce  the  members  to 
vote  for  the  proposed  amendment.  If  it 
was  lost,  he  feared  that  the  club  would  be 
the  loser.  In  his  opinion,  any  person  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  agriculture  ought 
to  be  allowed    to  become   a    member.     It 


good  at  three.  I  think  the  chances  are 
much  better  at  three.  The  same  holds 
good  as  to  all  other  stock.  The  second 
maxim  is, 

Fatten  Fast  and  Few. 
As  to  fattening,  don't  you  see  if  you  can 
make  your  animal  take  on  as  much  fat  in 
one  month  as  you  ai-e  doing  in  two,  you 
are  saving  one  month's  board  ?  or  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  him  alive  one  month  ? 
Besides,  there  is  the  interest  on  his  value 
one  month,  and  the  extra  time  in  attending 
him  another  month.  Many  fatten  with 
the  idea  that  the  larger  num'oer  of  animals 
they  had,  the  more  they  would  make. 
This  is  a  mistake.  One  animal  well  fed 
and  properly  cared  for,  would  take  on 
more  fat,  and  bring  a  higher  price  than 
two  fed   in  the  ordinary  way. 

Milk  Measured  at  the  Mouth 
is  as  good  here  as  there.  A  cow  gives  milk 
according  to  the  amount  of  food  she  con- 
sumes. Therefore  when  the  amount  of 
butter  made  is  limited,  a  few  cows  are  bet- 
ter than  a  great  many,  and  make  every  cow 
eat  as  much  as  she  possibly  can.  Farmers 
should  take  pains  to  keep  their  stock  in 
good  milking  condition  during  the  winter. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  if  they  could 
keep  their  stock  alive  till  spring  it  was  all 
that  was  needed,  not  bearing  in  mind  that 
butter  brings  a  higher  price  in  winter 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Manure  is  Money. 

The  speaker  here  read  extracts  from  the 
Ajtierican  Affricullurisi,  one  entitled  "Value 
of  aVardful  of  Manure,"  from  the  February 
number  1870;  and  one  entitled  "  How  much 
Manure  to  a  Cow,"  and  went  on  to  show 
that  a  cow,  kept  on  the  principles  which 
he  had  stated,  would  make  §96  worth  of 
manure  a  year. 

Mr.  Mathison— You  would  not  get  606 
worth  of  manure  from  a  cow  if  she  was  fed 
on  straw. 

Mr.  Locke — Every  farmer  should  have 
as  large  a  compost  heap  as  he  can  make,  and 
he  will  find  that  nothing  pays  better  than 
the  labor  applied  to  it. 

The  subject  was  continued  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Locke  renewed  the  proposition  to 
amend  Article  2d  of  the  Constitution,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  Any  Farnfer," 
and  inserting  the  words  "  Any  Person." 

Adjourned  for  two  weeks. 


Soapsuds,  says  the  Ohio  Rw-alis!,  though 
generally  deemed  only  fit  for  being  run  off 
into  the  common  sewer  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner possil)ly,  are  nevertheless  highly  bene- 
ficial vegetable  feeders,  as  well  as  useful 
insect  preventives.  They  should  never  be 
wasted,  especially  by  parties  having  gar- 
dens, as  their  application  to  the  ground, 
whether  in  winter  or  summer,  will  show 
beneficially,  not  only  on  ordinary  vegeta- 
was  admitted,  even  by  those  who  opposed  ble  cropss  "but  also  on  berry  bushes  shrubs, 
.,  1         i.   11    1  1  1       border    flowers,    and    even    window    pot- 

jdants;  wlyle  if  poured  or   syringed   over 


the  amendment,  that  anj-one  who  owned  a 
piece  of  ground,  however  small,  and  culti- 
vated a  few  trees,  could  become  a  member. 
If  such  a  person  can  join,  why  not  admit  all 
and  say  so  in  tlie  constitution.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  seemed  to  be  against  the 
lawyers.  Some  of  the  best  treatises  on 
farming  are  from  the  pens  of  lawyers.  A 
vote  was  here  taken  on  the  amendment, 
seven  in  favor  and  four  against.  It  requir- 
ing a  two  thirds  vote,  the  President  de- 
clared the  amendment  lost. 

The  President  here  stated  that  Mr. 
.\dams,  (a  lawyer  who  wished  to  join  the 
club,  but  is  barred  by  article  2d — Repor- 
ter) ,  had  received  the  trees  the  club  had 
sent  for,  and  they  were  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  follo-«-ing  question  then  came  up 
for  discus.sion: 

"How  Best  to  feed  Stock," 

Mr.  Loche:  I  have  written  down  a  num- 
ber of  maxims,  which  might  be  of  benefit 
to  farmers.  In  many  of  our  school  rooms 
you  will  find  maxims  posted  up  in  difi'er- 
ent  j)laces  for  the  instruction  of  the  schol- 
ars. Farmers  should  also  have  maxims 
posted  up  all  round  their  premises  for  their 
own  improvement.  The  first  maxim  I 
shall  offer  is, 

"Rear   Rapidly." 

Take  a  colt:  A  little  extra  care  of  his 
mother  while  he  is  following,  and  of  him 
at  weaning  and  during  severe  winter 
weather,  will'make  him  as  fit  for  service  on 
the  farm  at  three,  as  he  would  otherwise 
be  at  four.  Now  we  should  raise  no  colts 
which,  at  three  would  not  command  §150. 
I  believe  they  cost  that  at  the  cheapest,  and 
if  we  have  to  keep  one  another  year  before 
he  is  fit  for  work,  the  interest  on  this 
amount,  and  his  keeping,  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  $50.     How  much  less  than 


roses,  cabbages,  etc.,  they  will  prevent,  or  at 
least  mitigate,  the  mischievous  doings  of 
the  green  fly  and  caterpillars. 

Composition  op  Food. — The  organic  por- 
tion of  food  is  composed  of  four  elements : 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
When  food  is  eaten,  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  burnt  in 
the  lungs  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water,  and  expelled  from  the  body 
in  breath  and  perspiration.  But  the  nitro- 
gen is  saved  in  the  excrements,  and  this  is 
the  only  element  of  great  value  in  the  ma- 
nure. One  j)0und  of  nitrogen  in  the  food 
will  give  about  one  pound  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine  and  feces. 


Sawdi'st  for  Manure.  —  The  Maine 
Farmer  discusses  the  value  of  sawdust  for 
bedding  as  follows:  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
sawdust.  For  example,  while  hard  pine 
sawdust  from  the  shijiyard  is  pure  and 
sweet,  even  fragrant,  and  readily  takes  up 
the  urine,  it  is  not  so  valuable  or  good  for 
the  soil  as  hard  wood  dust  from  spruce, 
hemlock,  etc.  The  reason  is,  because  the 
pine  is  full  of  resin,  which  is  almost  water 
and  rot-proof.  It  will  last  quite  a  time  and 
not  decay,  whereas  the  hard  wood  readily 
and  rapidly  decays,  and  thus  furnishes  a 
small  amount  of  manure  to  the  soil. 


Going  to  Work. — Our  farmers  are  »ow 
making  preparations  for  sowing  their 
grain,  etc.  Some  have  already  put  in 
their  wheat.  The  heavy  body  of  snow  on 
our  mountains  will  give  them  sufficient 
water  next  summer,  if  they  are  required  to 
irrigate.  We  predict  our  farmers  will 
have  next  fall  a  better  home   market   for 


their  produce  than  thev  have  ha«l  for  many 
this  amount  would  have  made  him  just   as  |  yg^rs  past.— .4/;>ine  Chronicle. 
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POPULAR   LECTURES. 


Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

(Prof.  EzKA  S.  Caeb  before  the  Mechanic  Abts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Instit«to  HttU,  S.  F.  Reported 
expressly  for  the  Press.) 

Chlorine — Common  Salt. 
Lect.  IV.  March  11. — Chlorine  was 
first  discovered  by  a  Swedish  chemist,  in 
1774,  who,  however,  thought  that  it  was  a 
compound  and  called  it  muriatic  acid.  In 
1809,  a  French  chemist  found  reason  to 
consider  it  an  element,  and  in  1810,  an 
Englishman,  Sir  Humjihrey  Davj,  showed 
conclusively  that  it  was  a  compound,  and 
named  it  chlorine,  (from  the  Greek  word 
Chloros,  green)  from  its  color. 

Chlorine  is  a  yellowish  greenish  gas.  It 
is  found  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
but  always  combined  with  another  sub- 
stance. It  occurs  very  commonly  with 
sodium  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  of  which  it  constitutes  60  per  cent. 
It  also  occurs  quite  commonly  with  mag- 
nesium. Chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  magnesium  constitute  between  2^^  and 
3  per  cent,  of  the  sea  water. 

Salt  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
soil  to  some  extent.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  large  amounts  in  beds,  as  near  Cracow, 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  in  Spain.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  as  this  leaches  through 
the  soil,  it  takes  up  the  salt,  conveying  it 
to  springs,  to  lakes,  rivers  and  the  ocean. 
The  ocean  is  indeed  a  great  salt  pan.  The 
water  brings  salt  into  it,  is  evaporated 
(leaving  the  salt)  and  falls  on  the  land  to 
furnish  a  fresh  supply.  Thus  salt  has  ac- 
cumulated to  a  large  extent,  and  in  some 
inland  seas,  whi6h  have  no  outlet,  the 
water  holds  up  to  20  or  25  j)er  cent. ,  as  in 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  can  obtain  chlorine  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  salt.  It  is  more  conven- 
ient to  obtain  it  indirectly,  from  chloroliy- 
dric  acid,  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen, which  we  got  from  salt.  If  we 
subject  chlorohydric  acid  to  the  action  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  occurs  as  an 
ore,  part  of  the  oxygen  of  this  substance 
seizes  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  forming 
Avater,  and  chlorine  is  set  free.  It  is  per- 
haps more  economical  for  this  purpose  to 
heat  salt,  oxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
jjhuric  acid  together. 

Chlorine — Its  Properties. 
Chlorine,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  yellowish 
greenish  gas.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
heavy  as  air.  It  cannot  be  breathed  with 
safety  unless  greatly  diluted  Avith  air,  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
passages,  and  producing  very  serious  re- 
sults if  taken  in  large  amounts.  It  is 
found,  however,  to  be  sometimes  beneficial 
for  certain  throat  troubles,  if  very  dilute. 
If  I  introduce  a  lighted  taper  into  this 
jar  of  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  feebly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  producing  considerable 
smoke,  and  is  then  extinguished. 

This  piece  of  phosphorus,  which  I  put 
into  chlorine  gas,  burns,  giving  off  a  white 
smoke,  which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine 
and  phosphorus.  The  affinity  of  the  two 
is  so  strong  that  we  can  get  them  to  com- 
bine even  under  water.  In  this  vessel, 
which  is  partly  full  of  water,  I  have  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  some  pieces  of  phos- 
phorus. Now  I  carefully  add  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  which decomjjoses  the  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  the  chlorine  then  attacks 
the  f)hosj)horus  with  such  energy  that 
there  is  a  lively  combus^tion  in  the  water. 
Chlorine  unites  with  many  metals  Avith 
greater  energy  than  does  oxygen.  Pouring 
metallic  arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  into  the 
gas,  we  have  a  shower  of  fire.  This  Avould 
be  the  case  with  gold,  antimony,  silver 
and  copper.  Here  we  have  combustion 
without  oxygen ;  it  is  merely  the  effect  of 
chemical  energy.  If  Ave  had  used  oxygen 
in  our  exjieriment,  Ave  .should  have  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  to  get  combustion  or  chemical  union. 
Making  Salt — Affinity  for  Hydrogen. 
By  heating  a  piece  of  sodium  until  it 
commences  to  burn  and  then  introducing 
it  into  the  jar,  I  get  common  salt.  This 
shows  the  Avonderful  change  in  the  nature 
of  substances  Avhen  they  unite  to  form  a 
chemical  compound.  We  could  not  par- 
take of  either  chlorine  or  sodium  before 
they  Avere  combined,  but  afterwards  they 
afford  a  most  important  article  of  diet. 

Chlorine  depends  for  its  uses  in  the  arts  ' 
on  its  affinity  of  hydrogen.  I  can  demon- 
strate this  affinity  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Oil  of  turpentine  holds  a  large  relative 
amount  of  hydrogen  in  connection  Avith 
carbon.  I  wet  this  i)aper  with  the  turpen- 
tine (thus  getting  it  in  a  fine  state  of  sub- 
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division)  and  introduce  it  into  the  gas.  It 
burns  readily  with  a  dense,  black  smoke, 
which  is  nothing  but  carbon.  Carbon  has 
been  set  free  and  chlorohydric  (or  hydro- 
chloric) acid  formed.  [The  lecturer  per- 
formed several  similar  experiments.] 

In  these  experiments  Ave  have  had  the 
hydrogen  in  compounds.  But  I  can  make 
hydrogen  gas  combine  directly  with  chlo- 
rine by  burning  it  and  introducing  the 
flame  into  chlorine  gas. 

We  can  make  chlorohydric  acid  by  treat- 
ing salt  with  sulphuric  acid.     Chlorine  is 
readily  absorbed  in  water,  one  measure  of 
water  dissolving  tAvo  measures  of  chlorine. 
Bleaching — Purifying  Agent. 

If  Ave  introduce  a  piece  of  colored  mus- 
lin into  chlorine  water  (Avater  in  which 
chlorine  has  been  absorbed) ,  it  will  be 
quickly  bleached.  If  we  hang  a  piece  of 
wet-colored  muslin  in  chlorine  gas,  the 
same  effect  is  produced.  If  we  pour  chlo- 
rine water  upon  ink,  the  ink  loses  its  color. 
Chlorine  bleaches  and  destroys  colors  de- 
rived from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  does  this  by  taking  out  the  hy- 
drogen which  they  all  contain,  thus  decom- 
posing them.  Hence  it  is  largely  used  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  and  by  it  many  materials 
can  be  rendered  perfectly  white  in  a  fcAv 
hours;  while  by  the  old  method  of  laying 
them  out  in  the  sun,  weeks  and  even 
months  Avere  required.  In  jjractice,  the 
cloth,  or  pajjer,  or  other  material,  is 
cleansed  from  any  grease  and  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  chloridizing  agent, 
which  is  generally  chloride  of  lime,  a  sub- 
stance Avhich  gives  up  its  chlorine  very 
easily.  This  is  made  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  chamber  on  the  floor  of  which  is 
spread  freshly  slaked  lime.  This  takes  up 
the  chlorine,  but  gives  it  up  again  on  mere 
exposure  to  the  air. 

An  old  method  of  bleaching  was  by  using 
sulphur  fumes.  Pliny  speaks  of  this 
method.  In  this,  the  sulphurous  acid 
iinites  with  the  coloring  matter  to  a  color- 
less compound,  but  as  it  is  gradually  oxi- 
dized to  a  sulphate  and  then  frees  itself 
from  the  coloring  matter,  such  bleaching 
is  not  permanent.  But  chlorine  destroys 
the  coloring  matter  by  decomposing  it. 

Chlorine  is  a  i^owerful  di-sinfecting agent 
and  is  used  to  destroy  many  offensive  gas- 
eous compoimds.  It  does  this  just  as  it 
bleaches,  by  decomposing  the  gases,  de- 
priving them  of  their  hydrogen.  We  often 
see  chloride  of  lime  used  in  a  sick  apart- 
ment or  elseAvhere.  The  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  seizes  the  lime,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  is  set  free.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  use  too  miich  of  this  agent. 


Sinouijae  Color. — A  pond  between  this 
city  and  Anaheim  has,  during  the  last  fcAV 
Aveeks,  excited  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants  by  gradually  changing 
its  color,  finally  assuming  a  blood-red  tinge. 
A  bottle  of  the  water  Avas  brought  to  this 
city  and  subjected  to  analysis  by  Dr.  Hays. 
The  microscope  failed  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery, but  application  of  chemical  tests  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  minute  particles  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  precipitated  them  so 
that  the  reddish  hue  of  the  water  could  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance.  Here  is  an 
opening  for  the  research  of  a  naturalist. — 
Los  Angeles  Neivs. 

Oil  in  Livermore  Valley. — A  letter 
from  Livermore  to  the  Alameda  Advocate 
says  that  there  is  quite  an  oil  excitement 
there.  A  Avell  was  sunk  55  feet  Avhen  a  gas 
commenced  to  issue  Avhich  took  fire  (from 
a  candle)  and  burned  brilliantly.  There  is 
a  constant  roaring  going  on  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well  and  the  Avater  in  the  Avell'  is  as 
blue  as  indigo,  and  smells  of  coal  oil  and 
sulphur.  The  gravel  that  comes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Avell  is  covered  with  some 
bright  metallic  substance,  the  color  of  gold 
There  is  one  thing  sure,  if  there  is  nothing 
else,  they  have  struck  a  "bully  gas  mine." 

Substitute  for  Fire  Brick. — We  no- 
ticed yesterday  at  the  railroad  depot  scA'er- 
al  specimens  of  grey  rock,  resembling  at 
first  appearance  granite,  but  Aveighing  lit- 
tle more  tlian  lava,  Avhicli  are  being  sent 
to  T.  H.  Selby,  San  Francisco,  fortlie  ijui-- 
pose  of  testing  its  qualities  as  a  substitute 
for  fire  brick.  The  rock  is  said  to  be  found 
in  great  quantities  near  the  Cerro  Goi-do 
mines,  in  Inyo  county,  and  has  been,  it  is 
said,  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  celebrated 
Belshaw  Smelting  Works,  and  found  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  first-class  fire 
brick. — Los-  Angeles  News. 

Work  on  the  tunnel  (through  the  Sierra) 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  San  Francisco  Water 
Works  Avill  bo  commenced  in  earnest  this 
spring. 

The  Thompson  Boad  Steamer  has  been 
doing  good    Avork  at  Stockton. 


QqQO    lJE\L1% 


Vaccination. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Vaccination  (from  the  Latin  vacca  a  cow,) 
Avas  discovered  and  reduced  to  practice  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  the 
year  1798.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  Avas 
estimated,  that,  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
deaths  among  the  people  were  caused  by 
small  pox.  In  1795  it  is  stated  that  thirty- 
six  thousand  peojile  died  of  small  pox,  in 
England  alone,  in  one  year. 

In  consideration  of  the  unspeakable 
benefits  which  his  discovery  conferred  uji- 
on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
world,  the  English  Parliament  gave  him 
the  handsome  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  This, 
however, Avas  not  his  only  reward, for  history 
will  hand  the  name  of  Jenner  down  through 
untold  generations,  for  ages  to  come,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. His  imj^ortant  discovery  has  ban- 
ished, wherever  practiced,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  to  which  the  human  family 
Avere  subjected;  for  medical  testimony  is 
unanimous  in  the  declaration,  that  vacci- 
nation is  the  only  protection  against  small 
pox,  and  that  Avhen  the  system  is  fully  un- 
der the  vaccine  influence,  the  protection  is 
perfect. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  Jenner  it 
Avas  known  that  in  certain  districts,  coavs 
Avere  affected  Avitli  a  disease  called  kine  pox 
(literally  coav  pox)  similar  in  almost  all 
respects  to  small  pox,  and  that  the  same 
Avas  sometimes  communicated  to  the  hands 
of  persons  engaged  in  milking  them.  It 
Avas  also  known  that  those  avIio  had  at  any 
time  previously  contracted  the  kine  pox 
from  the  C0AV,Avere  protected  against  epidem- 
ic small  pox.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  Jenner  discovered  that  such  per- 
sons Avere  also  protected  against  the  action 
of  small  pox  virus  innoculated  into  the 
circulation.  Jenner  discoA-ered  also,  that 
the  small  pox  virus  innoculated  into  the 
udder  of  the  coav,  produced  an  eruption  in 
every  respect  like  the  kine-pox,  which  in 
turn  resembled  the  small  pox  pustule,  but 
very  much  modified  in  intensity,  and  that 
the  disease  from  the  coav  could  be  passed 
into  the  circulation  of  the  human  body  at 
Avill,  Avhere  it  Avould  Avork  perfect  protec- 
tion against  small  pox.  It  Avas  also  found 
that  virus  taken  from  the  pustules  of  jier- 
sons  afflicted  Avitli  kine  pox,  and  introduced 
into  the  circulation  of  others,  Avould  pro- 
duce in  them  the  kine  pox  jjustnle,  and 
that  vaccination,  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, Avas  as  effectual  a  protection  against 
small  pox,  all  other  things  being  equal,  as 
where  the  virus  was  obtained  directly  from 
the  cow. 

The  above  constitutes  substantially  the 
discovery  of  Jenner. 

Dangers  from  Vaccination. 

Subsequent  investigations,  hoAvever, 
have  shown,  that  there  is  one  serious  ob- 
jection to  virus  taken  promiscuously  from 
the  human  subject,  as  it  has  been  found, 
that  when  persons  are  vaccinated  Avho  are 
afflicted  Avith  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  or  sy- 
cotic  dyscrasias,  poi^ularly  knoAvn  as 
"  blood  diseases,"  are  liable  to  become  in- 
corporated Avith  the  vaccine  virus,  and  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  others 
having  "pure  blood,"  thereby  introducing 
into  their  systems  diseases  Avhich  are  some- 
times quite  difficult  to  cure,  although  gen- 
erally curiible. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  Avhich 
deserA-es  mention,  namely: 

Persons  Avho  have  inherited  any  such 
dyscrasia  from  their  parents,  that  remains 
latent,  may  h.ave  the  same  aroused  into 
fearful  activity,  even  sufficient  to  cause 
death  by  the  action  of  and  union  Avith 
pure  vaccine  matter.  All  persons  there- 
fore Avliose  parents  have  suffered  from  any 
of  the  aforesaid  diseases,  or  any  kind  of 
chronic  eruptive  disease  or  from  any  kind 
of  malignant  tumor  or  ulcer,  .although  ap- 
parently perfectly  healthy,  should,  both 
l)efore  and  after  vaccination,  receive  proper 
medical  treatment  in  order  to  rid  the  sys- 
tem of  any  such  dyscrasia.  After  taking 
the  aforesaid  j)rimary  precautions  it  then 
becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  use 
the  j)uro  coav  pox  virus,  or  if  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  that  from  persons  Avho  have 
jierfectly  "  pure  blood."  By  so  doing  ])or- 
feet  safety  is  se(nired.  So  ini])ortant  istlie 
use  of  i)ure  cow  pox  virus  considered  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  that  some  people 


make  a  regular  business  of  its  production 
for  domestic  use  and  for  export.  The  most 
reliable  virus  that  we  have  in  this  country 
is  imported  from  Germany  in  very  small 
hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes. 

The  medical  profession  and  all  other 
persons  are  recommended  to  observe  the 
above  precautions  most  carefully.  In  order 
that  this  article  may  be  understood  by 
everybody,  I  Avill  explain  that  Variola  is 
the  name  usually  employed  by  medical 
menfor  small  pox,  Avhile  varioloid  (literal- 
ly like  variola)  is  a  very  mild  form  of  vari- 
ola Avhich  sometimes  affects  persons  after 
exposure  to  small  pox  Avho  have  been  pre- 
viously vaccinated,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

I  will  also  explain  here  that  the  oper- 
ations of  innoculation  and  of  vaccination 
are  precisely  the  same,  the  difference  be- 
ing simply  in  the  kind  of  virus  used. 

The  various  modifications  and  changes  to 
Avhich  the  operations  are  subject  may  be  de. 
scribed  as  folloAvs: 

Important  Considerations. 

1st.  Matter  from  a  small  pox  jjustule  intro- 
duced or  innoculated  (literally, ingrafted)  in- 
to the  circulation  of  a  person  who  had  never 
had  small  pox  or  been  vaccinated,  will  pro- 
duce in  him  genuine  small  pox.  Dilute  the 
matter  to  any  extent  with  Avater  and  the  re- 
sult Avill  be  the  same. 

2d.  Matter  from  a  small  pox  pustule  in- 
troduced into  the  udder  of  the  coav  will 
produce  in  it  a  pustule,  matter  from  Avhich 
in  turn  introduced  into  the  hitman  system 
Avill  produce  genuine  kine  pox. 

3d.  Matter  from  a  small  pox  pustule  di- 
luted with  cows'  milk  and  introduced  into 
the  human  system  will  also  produce  the 
kine  pox  pustule.  This  last  proposition 
Avas  verified  by  Dr.  Basil  Thiele  in  3,000 
cases  Avithout  a  single  exception. 

Observations  on  many  thousands  of 
cases  lead  to  the  following  conclusions,  as 
a  rule,  with  some  exceptions,  to  wit: 

1st.  EA'ery  person  Avho  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated is  liable  to  have  small  pox  if  ex- 
posed to  either  variola  or  varioloid. 

2d.  Vaccination  when  perfect  is  a  sure 
protection  against  small  pox  for  life. 

.3d.  Every  person  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  action  of  the  vaccine  virus. 

4th.  Persons  vaccinated  in  infancy  or 
childhood  Avill  never  liaA'e  small  pox;  but 
are  liable  to  have  varioloid  after  puberty, 
if  exposed  to  either  variola  or  varioloid. 
Varioloid  as  a  rule  ncA'cr  affects  any  one 
before  puberty. 

5th.  At  puberty  the  system  undergoes  a 
change,  which  makes  vaccination  again 
necessary  to  protect  it  against  varioloid. 

6th.  Re-vaccination  after  puberty  is  a 
sure  protection  against  varioloid,    s 

7th.  A  third  vaccination  is  never  nec- 
essary. 

8th.  Re-vaccination  is  never  necessary  if 
the  first  operation  Avas  performed  after  pu- 
berty. 

9th.  If  every  person  was  perfectly  vacci- 
nated before  puberty,  'and  re-vaccinated 
after  puberty,  small  pox  Avould  disappear 
forever  from  the  earth. 

E.  J.  Frazer,  M.  D. 

108  Stockton  St..  San  Francisco. 


[Communicated .] 

Iced-water  Applications  in  croup. — ■ 
Dr.  McFarlane  states  that  having  employed 
this  in  "at  least  two  hundred  cases  "of 
crouj),  he  can  confidently  recommend  it. 
Folds  of  linen  or  muslin,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  Avhole  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  sufficiently  wet  dripping, 
should  be  covered  Avith  several  thicknesses 
of  flannel,  the  whole  being  secitred  by  a 
handkerchief.  When  great  cold  is  wanted, 
tAvo  Avet  cloths  should  be  alternately  applied. 
When  the  treatment  is  commenced  early, 
a  fcAV  hours  may  suffice  to  subdue  the  dis- 
ease; but  in  neglected  cases  several  days 
may  be  required. 

The  above  manner  of  treating  croup  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  ever  used;  and  should 
be  knoAvn  by  every  mother  in  the  land. 
To  make  the  cure  certain  in  every  case, 
wrap  the  patient  in  a  large  blanket  and 
put  the  feet  in  hot  water,  to  induce  perspi- 
ration. Then  slipping  the  iced  cloths 
down  about  the  throat  and  over  the  chest, 
without  removing  the  flannels  you  have 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  inflamed  por- 
tion cold,  Avhile  you  are  assisting  nature 
in  keejiing  the  skin  active.  Two  very  nec- 
essary stops  to  be  taken  in  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  l.  p.  j. 


Dr.  Poillon,  a  French  physician,  says  a 
cold  (!an  1)0  cured  by  inhaling  hartshorn. 
The  inhalation  by  the  nose  should  be  scA'en 
or  eight  times  in  five  minutes. 
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OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

The  Perclieron  Horse  stands  at  the  entrauce 
of  oiu  ranch,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  can 
catch  him,  are  free  to  use  him  as  they  may  see 
fit.  They  may,  if  they  choose,  ride  him  in 
search  of  Premiums  for  New  Fruits,  and  in  pass- 
ing through  our  library  of  Mechanical  and  Sci- 
entific Progress,  but  we  adnse  them  in  such 
case  to  remember  that  the  most  profitable  course 
is  to  hasten  slowly. 

They  can  pass  in  review  the  Recent  Inven- 
tions, stop  a  moment  to  look  through  our 
Microscope,  go  to  the  Eeniarkable  Spring,  take 
a  look  at  the  lloute  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
K.  R.,  visit  the  California  Peat  beds,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Canal,  the  Salt  Beds  of  Kern  County, 
etc.  They  can  examine  our  Poultrj-  Depart- 
ment, test  the  Tubular  Lantern,  the  Tension 
Wheel  for  Sewing  Machines,  and  our  Princi- 
ples of  Good  Cultivation.  Then  they  can  take 
a  hasty  trip  through  the'  coast,  using  our  Agi-i- 
cultural  Notes  as  a  guide  book.  Then,  cer- 
tainly, the  horse  will  require  a  rest. 

The  paper  on  Ancient  Agi'iculture  will  inter- 
est them  during  this  rest,  and  the  Report  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club  will  benefit 
them.  The  Professor  will  tell  them  of  the  jirae- 
tical  uses  of  a  common  article,  Chlorine,  and 
the  Doctor  will  give  them  information  con- 
cerning Vaccination. 

If  the  horse  is  capable  of  further  exertion, 
they  can  ride  (otherwise,  they  can  walk),  to 
our  lawn  to  examine  the  Cultivation  of  Grasses, 
and  to  our  extensive  grove  to  examine  the  Cul- 
ture of  Trees.  Of  course,  they  will  tarry  here 
awhile  in  the  Home  Circle,  listening  to  the 
stories  and  poems,  and  to  the  proverbs  of 
Domestic  Economy. 

What  the  Mechanics'  Institute  has  been  do- 
ing, and  what  the  people  will  gain  by  the  com- 
ing Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Institute,  claim 
attention,  and  the  Few  Words  to  the  Unem- 
ployed, will  not  pass  unnoticed.  They  Avill 
furnish  food  for  thought  for  at  least  a  week. 


OuB  Meteobolooical  Kepobt. — We  are 
one  week  behind  in  our  meteorological  re- 
cord, as  furnished  by  Dr.  Logan;  but  shall 
bring  it  up  next  week.  In  the  mean  time 
we  append  hereto  the  Dr.'s  "remarks"  for 
the  present  week,  as  especially  interesting 
just  at  this  time. 

Eemabks. — In  looking  over  our  rain- 
table  for  the  jmst  twenty-one  years,  we  find 
the  mean-rain  of  March  almost  equal  to 
that  of  January:  3.108  inches.  In  two 
years  only,  (1837  and  1865,)  lias  the  rain- 
fall measured  under  one  inch.  The  former 
year  was  comparatively  dry  and  the  latter 
wet.  "We  liave  only  received  thus  far  for 
this  month  0.0()0  of  an  inch;  so  that  the 
probabilities  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
sufficiency  of  rain,  yet  to  come,  for  the  ma- 
turing of  the  present  very  promising  crop. 
This  inference  is,  at  the  jiresent  writing, 
(March  12th,  2  p.  m.)  .sustained  by  the  fact 
that  the  barometer  has  fallen  204:  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  during  the  last  24  hours, 
attended  also  with  a  sudden  decline  of  tem- 
perature. As  this  is  the  windy  season,  the 
depression  of  the  mercury  may  be  for 
wind,  but  sudden  atmospheric  disturbances, 
are  always,  sooner  or  later,  followed  by 
rain  at  this  season. 


STUDY   AND    CULTIVATION  OF 
GRASSES. 

To  common  apprehensions  few  branches 
of  studies  appear  less  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  than  such  as  are  associated 
witli  the  better  and  more  economical  cul- 
ture of  those  varieties  of  the  Gramiitea 
which  are  exclusively  grown  (or  allowed 
to  grow,  as  in  natural  pastures)  solely  for 
their  grazing  and  forage  qualities.  To 
the  unlearned  reader  it  Avill  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  explain  our  meaning  farther, 
by  stating  that  the  tall  bamboo,  the  stately 
sugar  cane  and  maize  (corn)  as  well  as  the 
commonly  known  cereal  g^-ains — wheat, 
oats,  barley,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same 
family  of  plants  as  the  remainder, 
which  are  solely  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  animals,  to  which  latter  class 
it  is  our  desire  to  more  immediately  in- 
terest the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
reader.^. 

It  will  doubtless  startle  many  that  not- 
withstanding the  more  prominent  impor- 
tance wliich  is  commonly  attached  to  such 
products,  as  the  cereal  grains,  sugar,  etc. ; 
yet  of  the  total  agricultural  productions  of 
the  world,  the  money  value,  taken  at  the 
place  oi  growth  of  the  important  items 
named,  do  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of 
that  yielded  by  grazing  and  forage  i)lants 
when  converted  into  animal  matters,  such  as 
meat,  hides,  fat,  wool,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
etc.,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  fact  just  no- 
ticed, it  will  be  well  also  to  bear  in  remem- 
brance that  the  breadth  of  land  occujiied 
by  the  growth  of  the  smaller  grazing,  as 
compared  with  the  larger  graminete,  is 
more  extensive  by  at  least  one  liundred  to 
one.  By  bearing  the  proportions  above 
given,  constantly  in  view,  the  reflecting 
farmer  and  all  others  directly  and  indi- 
rectly (and  who  can  be  omitted  in  the  lat- 
ter list)  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
will  more  readily  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
our  efforts  in  drawing  general  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject. 

Though  it  is  to  be  regreted,  yet  it  can- 
not be  considered  a  cause  for  feeling  hu- 
miliated, if,  as  we  sliall  candidly  admit,  in 
gi'ass  cultm-e  our  best  practical  farmers 
are  considerably  behind  the  best  Euroi)ean 
ones,  and  more  especially  the  British, 
though,  as  we  are  informed,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  latter  in  place  of  following  the  ex- 
perience of  able  and  practical  men,  in  im- 
proved methods  based  on  sound  scientific 
princijjles,  bj'  i&r  the  larger  portion,  are 
guided  by  "the  rule  of  thumb,"  or  in  other 
words,  no  rule. 

Scarcely  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
since  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  eco- 
nomical diflferences  for  grazing  and  other 
purposes,  of  the  common  grasses,  and  not 
two  centuries  have  jmssed  since  botanists 
studied  them  with  the  object  of  merely  botan- 
ically  arranging  them, — Caspar  Bauhin 
being  one  of  the  earliest.  In  combining 
scientific  enquiry  with  the  object  of  aiding 
agricultural  i)roduction,  the  place  of  honor 
must  be  awarded  to  the  late  Professor 
Martj-n,  who  observed  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  "that  grass  vulgarly 
forms  one  idea;  and  a  husbandman,  when 
he  is  looking  over  his  inclosure.  does  not 
know  tliat  tliere  are  three  hundred  species 
of  grass,  of  which  tliirty  or  , forty  may  be 
at  the  moment  under  his  eye.  They  have 
scarcely  had  a  name  besides  the  general 
one  until  within  these  20  years;*  and  the 
few  ])articular  names  which  have  been 
given,  are  far  from  having  obtained  general 
use;  so  that  we  may  fairly  assert,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  most  common  and  use- 
ful tribe  of  plants  is  yet  in  its  infancy." 
Tlie  latter  remark,  we  think,  is  almost 
equally  applicable  to  the  farmer,  of  the 
present  day.  He  further  wrote — of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  distinct  species 
and  varieties  of  grass,  natives  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  many  are  of  no  value  to  the 
farmer,  while  others  constitute  the  founda- 


tion of  bis  riches,  as  they  are  the  staff  of 
life  to  the  most  valuable  domestic  ani- 
mals. Our  attention  has  been  recently  at- 
tracted to  tliis  subject  in  consequence  of 
Professor  Bolander's  report  on  California 
Grasses,  recently  read  before  the  Califor- 
nia Acadomj-  of  Sciences.  In  our  next 
we  will  suggest  how  and  who  ought  to 
promote  and  patronize  experiments  in  this 
direction. 

♦Written  about  ISTO.since  whicli  Sinclair  has  described 
',5(X).  which  we  are  informed  huve  since  been  multiplied 
to  more  than  2,(XIU. 


HOW     TO  MAKE     OUR    PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  INSTRUCTIVE. 

AVe  possess,  in  the  Plaza  and  squares  of 
tliis  city,  a  considerable  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  jjlants,  usually  of  an  ornamen- 
tal character  which,  to  the  mass  only  i)os- 
sess  that  characteristic;  yet  which,  by  a 
very  small  outlay  of  labor  and  exjjeuse, 
could  be  made  to  combine  instruction  also. 
The  mode  by  which  we  ])ropose  to  accom- 
plish the  two  objects  is  by  liaving  attached 
a  label  with  the  botanical  and  vulgar  name 
and  the  ^habitat  of  at  least  one  specimen 
of  each  variety  of  plant  growing  in  any 
jiublic  enclosure. 

Such  labels  w-onld  be  instructive  to  the 
non-botanical  and  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  botanical  students,  and  well  calculated, 
to  engender  a  taste  for  botanical  studies 
among  the  former.  We  fortunately  possess 
citizens  who  combine  tlic  requisite  ai-tistic 
and  scientific  qualifications  required  for 
such  a  task,  and  hope  our  daily  contempo- 
aries  will  aid  our  efforts  in  this  connection. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  City 
Fathers  to  this  cheap  and  ready  mode  of 
assisting  in  cultivating  a  love  for  the 
study  of  botany. 

Planting  the  New  Zealand  Flax  Seed. 
— In  the  absence  from  California  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  the  roots  of  this 
inqjortant  textile,  which  present  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  projjagating  it,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  those  who  desire  to 
experiment  in  its  culture  to  plant  the  seeds. 
These  are  covered  by  a  very  thin  skin, 
easily  permeated  by  moisture,  and,  as  we 
are  assured,  germinate  readily  when  plant- 
ed dry.  Still,  some  liave  recommended 
that  before  planting  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water,  which 
should  be  gradually  raised  to  about  110 
of  heat,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  until 
the  seed  sinks — which  will  occur  in  three 
or  four  hours.  After  drying  the  seed  will 
be  ready  for  sowing. 

The  Daisy  Business  in  Austbalia.— We 
learn  from  a  |late  number  of  the  Adelaide 
Observer,  that  the  dairymen  of  Australia  are 
about  to  inaugurate  an  export  butter  trade 
with  Europe.  The  first  shipment  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  tons  was  being  piit  on  ship 
board  at  the  date  of  the  i)ai)er  before  us. 
No  doubt  Avas  entertained  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Ought  not  California  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  movement  V  Why 
should  this  State  import  more  than  half  its 
butter  across  2,000  miles  of  railroad;  while 
Australia  can  export  tlie  same  article,  by 
sailing  shii)s  to  a  market  10,000  miles  dis- 
tant ? 


The  McGabb.vhan  Claim. — Tlie  man- 
agers of  this  job  seem  to  have  some  won- 
derful facilities  in  manijjulating  politicians. 
Defeated  in  the  courts  of  law,  denounced 
by  an  upright  Cabinet  officer  and  the  hon- 
est Commissioner  of  the  Land  office,  they 
have  been  able  to  oust  the  two  latter  and  to 
get  tlie  House  oT  Representatives  to  over- 
ride the  decisions  of  the  former.  There 
now  remains  to  be  seen  what  they  can  do 
with  the  Senate  and  then  with  President 
Grant.  Their  success  so  far  in  carrying 
through  a  declared  fraud  is  ominous.  Our 
belief  in  human  justice,  as  exemjdified  in 
the  highest  dei)artments  of  our  govern- 
ment, will  be  sadly  jarred  if  they  finally 
succeed.  We  still  trust  that  the  Senate  or 
the  President  will  \)\\i  a  stop  to  the  scanda- 
lous Droceedings. 


CORRESPONDING    AND    TRAVELING 
SECRETARY. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
KuB.\^L  Pbess,  has  been  elected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  Correspond- 
ing and  Traveling  Secretary  of  tlie  State 
Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Hoag's  rela- 
tion with  tliis  paper,  will  remain  un- 
changed. His  new  position  as  Corres- 
ponding and  Traveling  Secretary,  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  greater  amount  of 
fresh  and  reliable  information  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  and  coast,  and  our 
readers  will  receive  the  benefit  of  these 
additional  facilities  through  the  columns 
of  the  Pbess.  The  State  Agricultural 
Society  has  been  charged  with  being  too 
much  inclined  to  encourage  horse  racing, 
at  the  expense  of  other  and  more  strictly 
agricultural  interests.  The  Board,  in  their 
last  report,  promise  that  they  will  make  an 
effort  to  bring  ui)  all  the  material  and  agri- 
cultural interests  to  a  proper  standard,  at 
the  fair  of  1871. — In  other  words,  that 
they  will  do  their  part  to  render  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  Pavilion  equal  in  merit  and 
interest  to  that  at  the  Park.  This  import- 
ant task  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Hoag. 

To  CoBUESPONDENTS.— We  have  another 
interesting  "Farm  House  Chat"  from 
"Mary  Mountain,"  which  will  appear  next 
week;  also  "Our  Irrepressible  Kodents." 
We  have  several  deferred  communications 
on  h»nd,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  our 
next. 


Cultivation  of  the  Tules.  —One  of  our 
patrons,  who  sends  for  extra  copies  of  the 
KuBAL  with  which  to  complete  a  "big 
club"  which  he  is  getting  up,  writes  from 
Kio  Vista,  as  follows: — "There  is  less  water 
on  the  tule  land,  this  season  of  the  year 
than  I  ever  saw  before;  and  I  have  been  on 
the  tule  since  1855.  There  will  be  several 
hundred  acres  of  tule  lands  put  into  cultiva- 
tion, this  year.  The  grain  that  is  uj)  on 
these  lands  looks  well." 


Forest  Tbees  and  Seeds. — A  corres- 
pondent from  Michigan  writes:  "I  have 
read  your  articles  on  forest  trees  with  mucli 
interest  and  would  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions: Do  you  i)lant  the  seeds  when  you 
want  the  trees  to  stand,  or  put  them  in 
tlieir  places  when  a  year  old ':'  How  about 
getting  seeds  that  will  grow  ?  What  are 
the  best  Mulberry  trees  for  shade  ? 

The  first  question  is  fully  answered  on 
page  109  of  tlie  present  issue.  We  think 
seeds  obtained  from  any  seed-man,  that 
advertises  in  the  Bubal  can  be  depended 
on.  Either  the  White  or  Black  Mulberry 
make  excellent  shade  and  ornamental 
trees. 


Jebsey  Stock. — A  gentleman  writes  from 
Half-moon  Bay  as  follows: — "Is  there  any 
pure  blooded  Jersey  stock  in  this  State? 
If  so  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me, 
through  the  Rural  Pbess,  where  I  can 
get  a  two-year-old  bull,  or  a  yearling  bull 
calf,  and  what  I  would  liave  to  pay  for  it." 

The  Austealian  Gum  Tree. — "S.  C." 
enquires  about  the  "Australian  Gum  Tree" 
— its  growth,  cliaracter,  etc.  He  is  referred 
to  the  sample  number  of  the  Rural  Pbess 
where  this  tree  was  figured  and  fully  des- 
cribed. 


Laboe  Yield  op  Cobn. — Alvah  Beemen, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  ])lowed 
ten  inches  deep,  planted  corn.  May  10th, 
three  lind  a  lialf  feet  each  way,  five  stalks 
in  a  hill,  no  manure,  land  a  cleared  .swamp, 
and  liarvested  179  bushels  of  ears  i)er  acre. 
Was  that  beat  by  an  American  farmer  in 
tlie  year  1870?     If  so,  report.- — Ex. 

A  farmer  on  tlie  Balsas  ranch,  near  Los 
Angeles,  last  season,  raised  (or  at  least  the 
l>apei-s  there  rejiort  so)  700  bushels  of  shell 
corn  from  500  acres  of  land.  How  is  that 
for  high"? 

Choice  Poultkt. — We  have  visited  the 
yards  of  Mr.  Baily,  in  Oakland,  and  shall 
give  our  readers  some  notes  thereon  next 
week. 


March  i8,  1871.] 
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ARTIFICIAL  FOREST  CULTURE. 

In  the  Premium  List  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1871  a  premium  of  50 
dollars  was  offered  for  the  largest  quantity 
of  useful  forest  trees  planted  during  the 
year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, held  on  tlie  9th  inst.,  this  jjre- 
mium  was  awarded  to  James  T.  Stratton, 
of  Alameda  county.  There  were  three 
apijlicants  for  the  j^remium — Mr.  Stratton, 
and  E.  T.  Aiken  and  Thomas  Edwards,  of 
Sacramento  county.  The  contest  was  con- 
siderably spirited,  and  has  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  subject  being  new 
in  the  State  and  of  so  much  general  im- 
portance we  give  below  the  statement  of 
each  applicant  made  in  writing  to  the 
Board.  They  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  artificial  forests. 

Mr.  Stratton  proved  that  he  had  planted 
during  the  year,  on  53%  acres  of  land,  in 
one  tract,  30,000  blue  gum  trees  {eucnli/j)- 
ttix  globulus)  and  3,000  red  gum  trees,  and 
that  all  were  in  a  healthy,  growing  condi- 
tion.    The  following  is 

Mr.  Stratton's  Statement. 

Tlio  seed  from  which  the  above  trees 
were  grown  was  gathered  in  December, 
1868,  from  trees  about  seven  years  old,  at 
my  own  residence,  in  Brooklyn,  Alameda 
county,  and  was  sown  in  a  frame  under 
glass,  on  the  15th  April,  1809,  where  the 
jilants  remained  until  they  were  about 
three  inches  high— in  the  middle  of  June 
following — when  they  were  transplanted 
into  boxes  3  feet  square,  6  inches  deep  and 
100  in  a  box.  They  were  well  attended  to 
by  a  careful  gardener  until  November  fol- 
lowing, when  they  were  carefully  cut  out, 
so  as  to  leave  attached  to  each  tree  a  ball  of 
earth  3%  inches  square  and  6  inches  deejj, 
in  which  condition  they  Avere  planted  in 
their  jjermanent  location. 

The  land  on  which  they  were  planted  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  soil,  aliout  one-half 
being  nearly  level,  with  a  stiff,  dark  loam 
of  good  quality,  and  tlie  other  half  a  heavy 
adobe,  somewhat  saline  in  places  and 
slightly  rolling.  The  whole  liad  been  un- 
der continuous  cultivation,  in  cereals,  dur- 
ing the  past  17  years,  and  had  become 
somewhat  impoverished  by  continual  use. 
The  land  was  prepared  by  being  plowed  in 
the  usual  manner,  as  soon  as  it  had  become 
moistened  by  the  fall  rains,  and  the  soil 
was  thoroughly  jjulverized  to  a  depth  of  15 
inches,  in  lines  or  strips  two  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  in 
which  strips  the  young  trees  were  planted, 
in  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  Avay;  the  task 
of  planting  ending  about  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1870. 

After  they  were  planted  they  were  well 
plowed,  hoed  and  cultivated,  and  are  now 
in  splendid  growing  condition,  generally 
about  4%  feet  high,  although  many  of 
them  have  attained  a  liight  of  8  feet. 

The  expense  of  the  enterprise  has  thus 
far  been  about  $55  per  acre  of  650  trees, 
exclusive  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  have  cost  $150  i>er  acre,  be- 
fore any  revenue  can  be  derived  from 
them,  which  will  probably  be  in  about 
seven  years. 

The  eucalypti  ai-e  considered  very  useful 
forest  trees  in  Australia,  where  they  are 
indigenous;  the  variety,  globulus,  being 
used  extensively  for  piling  (as  they  are 
free  from  the  attacks  of  the  to  redo),  and 
for  flooring,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  white  color 
and  wears  perfectly  smooth.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  useful  for  many 
other  purjjoses. 

Mr.  Aiken  proved  that  he  had  planted, 
during  the  year,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  i)lan  set  forth  in  his  statement,  namely, 
in  nursery  form — the  rows  five  and  six  feet 
apart,  and  the  trees  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  following  number  of  trees  of  the 
varieties  named: — 

Lombardy  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead, 
5,000;  morus  multicaulis,  7,500;  morus 
alba,  (2,)  5,000;  California  black  walnut, 
10,000;  American  Avhite  maple,  4,000; 
American  white  elm,  5,000;  English  elm, 
2,000;  Spanish  chesnut,  400;  American 
chesnut,  500.  All  of  which  were  in  a  good 
growing  condition.  Below  is 
Mr.  Aiken's  Statement. 

In  the  fifth  department  of  the  Premium 
List  for  1870,  entitled  "Agricultural  Pro- 


ducts," the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Agricultural  Society  have 
offered  a  premium  of  $50  "for  the  largest 
quantity  of  useful  forest  trees  jjlanted 
during  the  year." 

Here  is  an  industry  that  is  second  to 
none  in  the  Avhole  list  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. The  rapid  disajipearance  of  the 
forest  trees  all  over  our  State,  esi^ecially 
in  localities  bordering  upon  our  rivers  and 
sloughs,  has  for  several  years  excited  the 
attention  of  all  who  claim  a  home  in  Cali- 
fornia and  feel  an  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  State. 

Since  the  writer  became  a  resident  of 
this  county,  there  was  a  fine  growth  of  oak 
and  sycamore  timber  boi'dering  the  Saci-a- 
niento  from  the  city  to  its  mouth,  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  would  yield  from 
1,200  to  2,000  cords  of  wood  for  every  half 
mile,  on  either  side.  The  oak  trees  were 
generally  straight  and  handsome,  many  of 
them  would  make  two  rail  cuts  of  12  feet 
each  in  length,  with  several  cords  of  wood 
left  in  the  top.  This  fine  gi'owth  of  timber 
which  once  graced  our  river,  tempered  the 
atmosphere  and  gave  protection  to  the  ad- 
joining plains  from  the  sweejiing winds,  has 
entirely  disappeared;  the  woodchopper's 
axe  has  stripped  the  river  farms  of  nearly 
all  the  hard  wood  timber,  and  the  owners 
are  now  obliged  to  rely  ujion  the  growth  of 
willows  for  firewood.  One  of  the  greatest 
disadvantages  which  the  farmers  of  our 
plain  lands  labor  under  is  the  want  of  tim- 
lier  lands  and  forest  trees.  There  is  nothing 
to  protect  the  growing  grain,  the  young 
vineyards  or  the  newly-planted  orchard, 
from  the  fierce  northerly  winds  which  visit 
us  almost  periodically  and  generally  come 
at  a  most  critical  time  for  the  farmer,  and 
in  two  days  time  blow  his  hojjc  of  a  good 
harvest  for  the  season  into  despair. 

These  evils  can  be  easily  avoided,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  supply  of  timber  secured 
to  every  farmer,  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  too,  than  many  would  believe  possi- 
ble, by  planting  suitable  trees,  in  nursery 
form,  in  different  places  or  jjlantations  on 
the  farm,  where  they  maybe  carefully  cul- 
tivated for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
when  they  may  be  properly  thinned  out, 
and  those  removed  j^lanted  in  belts;  always 
taking  care  that  they  run  in  such  direction 
as  to  afford  the  best  shelter  to  crops  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  Trees  planted  in 
this  manner,  and  kejit  thoroughly  cultivat- 
ed and  well  mulched,  will  make  a  fine 
growth  and  require  no  irrigation.  Mulch- 
ing and  cultivation  is  better  than  irrigation. 
This  mode  of  cultivation  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the. roots  to  run  deep,  seeking  a 
moist  soil,  and  giving  the  trees  a  hold  upon 
the  earth  that  will  prevent  their  being 
blown  down.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  nothing  is  required  but  an  efl'ort  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers,  skillfully  directed, 
to  grow  many  kinds  of  our  most  valuable 
forest  trees  on  our  dry  plains,  and  it  would 
be  money  well  invested  for  all  our  agricul- 
tural societies  to  offer  liberal  2)remiums 
for  the  best  and  most  extensive  tree  plan- 
tations. What  better  or  more  enduring 
monument  than  can  be  erected  in  living 
tree  characters  on  our  prairie  farms?  The 
managers  of  our  agriciiltural  societies 
should  encourage  the  good  work  by  liberal 
premiums.  Make  the  good  work  popular, 
and  our  winds  and  plain  wastes  will  soon 
be  conquered. 

The  following  is 

Mr.  Edwards  Statement. 

I  planted  7,000  locust  trees,  last  year  and 
this— 3,500  each  year,  for  which  I  claim 
the  Society's  j)remium.  I  have  them  set 
out  in  alternate  rows,  eight  and  ten  feet 
apart,  and  four  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  I 
raised  the  trees  from  seeds  I  got  in  the 
neighborhood. 

To  germinate  the  seeds  I  put  them  in 
warm  water,  covered  them  and  set  them 
by  the  stove  for  about  a  week,  until  they 
got  started;  then  I  set  them  out  in  nursery 
form  for  one  or  two  years  before  they  were 
set  out  in  the  artificial  forest.  The  forest 
is  on  high  land,  about  three  miles  south  of 
Sacramento.  I  have  plowed  between  the 
rows  four  times  each  year.  The  first  I  set 
out  did  remarkably  well  tiiis  year;  and 
those  of  this  year's  planting  are  all  alive, 
except  two  or  three  per  cent.  I  will  state 
here  that  the  land  had  not  been  cropped 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  trees 
were  set  out.  I  think  the  expenses  will  be 
about  $15  or  $20  a  year;  but  I  expect  to 
get  some  firewood  from  it  before  the  end 
of  ten  years,  by  trimming  and  thinning 
out. 

I  hope  the  Society  will  excuse  me  for 
not  bringing  in  a  sample.  In  about  ten 
years  I  think  I  shall  have  fence  posts 
enough  to  fence  my  own  land  and  some  to 
spare  for  my  neighbors. 

The  Board  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  on  the  ground  that  their  offer  of 
a  premium  for  forest  trees  planted  during 


the  year,  contemplated  that  the  trees 
should  be  planted  permanently  where  the 
forest  was  to  grow,  and  not  in  a  nursery 
from  which  the  trees  were  to  be  taken  and 
sold,  from  year  to  year,  as  demand  for 
them  could  be  found.  While  they  would 
encourage  the  laudable  efforts  of  Mr.  Aiken 
to  introduce  the  growth  of  shade  and  forest 
trees  in  all  jjarts  of  the  State,  and  especi- 
ally, as  is  suggested,  on  the  plains,  and  in 
belts  so  as  to  form  wind  breaks  or  screens, 
and  shelter  the  growing  crops,  they  could 
not  divert  the  premium  offered  for  a  special 
jjurpose  from  the  claimant  who  had  fulfill- 
ed the  conditions  contemplated.  The 
Board  did  not  express  an  oi)inion  as  to  the 
proper  distance  trees  for  a  forest  should  be 
planted.  They  leave  this  question  to  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  cultivat- 
ors, only  requiring  that  the  trees  should 
be  planted  for  permanent  growth.  The 
same  premium  is  continued  for  1871. 

SETTING  TREES. 

Written  for  the  Bural  Press  by  Rustic. 

My  father  always  set  trees  with  a  pole  16 
feet  long,  and  a  small  cord  80  or  90  feet 
long;  but  he  did'nt  always  get  the  trees 
exactly  straight  until  a  neighbor  told  him 
of  the  following  plan  that  he  had  tried  for 
sometime. 

To  get  trees  in  perfectly  straight  rows, 
where  you  have  no  lines  as  a  guide,  get  a 
surveyor  or  some  other  person  who  under- 
stands the  business,  to  start  your  lines  and 
set  your  pegs.  The  cost  will  be  but  a 
trifle,  and  tbe  satisfaction  in  looking  at 
your  trees  afterward  will  more  than  pay. 
Have  as  many  pegs  as  you  mean  to  set 
trees,  about  20  inches  long  and  all  the 
same  size,  if  possible.  Willow  sprouts, 
an  inch  thick,  with  the  bark  off,  are  good. 
In  order  to  get  the  trees  exactly  where  you 
set  the  pegs,  take  a  straight  stick,  six  or 
eight  feet  long,  with  a  notch  around  it  in 
the  middle  and  four  flat  pegs  and  you  are 
ready  for  operation. 

Now  put  down  your  eight-foot  stick,  on 
any  side,  with  the  notch  against  the  peg; 
only  be  sure  you  don't  change  sides.  The 
stick  being  parallel  with  the  rows,  stick  a 
flat  peg  close  to  each  end  of  the  eight-foot 
stick,  and  then  turn  it  east  and  west,  put- 
ting down  two  more  pegs,  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Now  move  the  eight-foot  stick  and 
dig  the  hole;  but  don't  interfere  with  :the 
flat  pegs.  Put  in  your  tree,  try  the  eight- 
foot  stick  on  the  tree  the  same  as  you  did 
on  the  20-inch  peg  you  dug  uj),  and  I  will 
l)et  your  trees  are  straight  every  way. 
Give  it  a  trial  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  fall  back  on  the  old  way,  which  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  taking  the  measure 
of  a  doorway  between  his  hands. 

In  looking  over  the  "Facts  for  Farmers  by 
Solon  Robinson,"  I  have  found  some  very 
useful  rules  for  planting  trees,  which  I 
think  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  in 
California,  Avhere  farmers  treat  trees  more 
like  fence  posts  than  like  trees.  Where 
the  summer  sun  dries  the  earth  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  we  need  to  be  more  careful 
than  our  fathers  in  the  States;  and  I  don't 
think  we  will  loose  by  our  double  atten- 
tion; for  our  trees  produce  enough  sooner 
to  pay  the  difference. 

"First:  Have  plenty  of  roots  to 'your 
trees.  Second:  Dig  large  holes  and  make 
the  ground  mellow  at  the  bottom.  Third: 
Do  not  set  your  stalks  too  deep.  Fourth: 
Fill  the  earth  carefully  around  them  and 
tramp  it  solid.  Fifth:  Raise  the  eavth 
slightly  so  that  the  Avater  cannot  stand 
around  the  tree.  Then  cover  the  ground 
iowr  or  five  feet  each  way  with  some  kind 
of  mulching,  and  depend  on  it  you  will 
not  complain  of  trees  dying.  There  is  one 
thing  more  for  you  to  do:  Keep  your 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  away  from 
the  trees."  "The  best  fotm  for  setting 
apple  trees  is  that  called  qnincux.  Set 
four  trees  two  rods  apart  in  a  square  and  a 
fifth  one  exactly  in  the  center." 

"tree  planting. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  very  justly  com- 
mends the  spirit  that  has  seized  the  farm- 
ers of  Illinois,  to  plant  forest  trees.  It  is 
clearly  a  Provindential  instinct,  for  it  has 
swept  the  country  like  an  eiiidemie.  Every 
one  asks:  "How  many  trees  have  you 
planted  this  year?"  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
answers  "None."  At  every  agricultural 
meeting  members  vie  with  each  other  in  re- 
porting the  largest  number  and  the  great- 
est variety  set  out.  They  are  mostly  from 
seed,  and  usually  eight  feet  apart,  to  be 
thinned  out  as  they  expand  in  dimensions. 


Every  one  speaks  of  the  increased  reten- 
tiveness  of  the  soil  for  moisture,  within 
the  influence  of  their  protection.  Espe- 
cially they  attest  their  sheltering  eflfect 
against  the  dessicating  and  disagree- 
able winds  that  are  the  great  objection  to 
life  on  the  treeless  prairies.  They  report 
a  notable  improvement  in  health — less 
ague  and  rheumatism,  and  less  catarrhal 
disturbance.  A  few  years  ago,  some  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  planted  trees  as 
wind-brakes  to  their  orchards  and  their 
dwellings.  In  every  instance  these  have 
worked  wonders  in  giving  increased  fruit- 
ages, e.xemption  from  spring  frosts,  and  un- 
speakable comfort  to  the  family  and  to  the 
barn-yard.  The  saving  of  cattle  feed  is 
found  to  be  no  small  item ;  for  every  pro- 
tection from  adverse  weather  enables  stock 
to  thrive  on  less  fodder.  Villages,  which 
a  few  years  ago  wore  «,  bare  and  cheerless 
look,  are  now  assuming  the  sweet  attrac- 
tion of  their  old  New  England  homes.  It 
favorably  affects  immigration.  First  im- 
pressions have  driven  many  a  new  comer 
from  the  prairies.  Since  the  furor  for 
tree  planting,  the  repulsiveness  is  fast  be- 
ing changed  to  attractiveness.  Among 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  young  forest 
may  be  mentioned  many  permanently-flow- 
ing springs,  which  had  long  ceased  to  run, 
and  new  ones  not  previously  observed. 
We  wish  this  tree-planting  epidemic  would 
extend  to  California.  There  are  premoni- 
tory symptoms  indicating  that  the  conta- 
gion has  reached  our  borders. 

New  Ze.\land  Flax  in  Nevada. — Mr.  O. 
Hyde  writes  as  follows: — In  the  article  on 
New  Zealand  Flax,  j'our  corresjiondent 
mentions  having  heard  of  its  being  known 
in  Nevada.  Such  is  the  fact.  While  pros- 
pecting along  the  Shell  Creek  range  of 
mountains,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Hamil- 
ton, I  got  off  my  horse  to  examine  large 
bunches  of  grass,  the  body  of  which,  near 
the  ground,  were  matted  together  in  regu- 
lar tow  heads.  The  fibres  were  so  strong 
that  it  was  difficult  to  break  the  smallest 
thread,  and  I  remarked  to  my  compan- 
ions that  it  would  make  excellent  rope,  or 
in  the -rough,  roots  and  all,  good  paper 
stock.  The  Indians  have  used  it  to  Ynake 
lines  and  thread.  It  grew  on  the  immedi- 
ate low  land  between  the  meadow  wire 
grass  and  the  sage  bush,  and  there  were 
patches  of  several  acres  in  extent. 

Wild  Game. — Lake  Merrit,  in  Oakland, 
promises  to  become  a  favorite  breeding 
place  for  wild  water  fowl,  by  reason  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  shooting  in  that 
vicinity.  After  coming  to  maturity  the 
game  will  of  course  fly  out  into  the  neigh- 
boring marshes  and  furnish  legitimate  food 
for  powder;  so  that  the  restrictions  upon 
the  lake  will  become  a  real  service  to  the 
sportsmen. 

Wine  Manufacture  in  Amador. — The 
Amador  Dispatch,  after  recounting  the  fa- 
cilities possessed  by  that  county,  for  the 
culture  of  the  grape  for  wine,  says  there 
are  many  thousands  of  vines  in  that 
county,  the  fruit  of  which  goes  to  waste  for 
want  of  a  market.  To  meet  this  difficulty  and 
to  utilize  the  present  crop  and  encourage  a 
still  larger  jiroduction,  it  is  jirojaosed  to 
organize  an  association  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  wine  at  some  central  locality.  Pre- 
liminary steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  that  end. 


A  Sweet  Quince.— Some  time  ago,  accord- 
ing to alate number  of  the  Hearth  and  Home, 
F.  R.  Elliott  reported  the  receipt  of  a  sweet 
quince  from  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
quince,  as  the  writer,  some  years  ago, 
found  in  the  overgroAvn  garden  of  a  desert- 
ed Jesuit  Mission  in  the  northern  part  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  a  quince  quite  correspond- 
ing to  Mr.  Elliott's  descrijjtion  of  the  one 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Nevada  Silk  Cocoons.— Mr.  Spence,  of 
San  Jose,  says  he  has  carefully  examined, 
at  the  Kensington  Museum,  in  London, 
specimens  of  silk  cocoons  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  but  saw  none  that  excelled  those 
produced  by  Isoard  &  Muller,  of  Nevada 
City,  in  this  State. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


"CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE 
WATERS  AND  IT  SHALL  RETURN 
UNTO  THEE  AFTER  MANY  DAYS." 

A   STORY   BY   NELL  VAN. 
[Written  forpthe  Pbesb.] 

In  the  attic  of  a  dilapidated  dwelling,  on 
Mulberry  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  once  lived  a  little  girl  named  Kitty 
Dorr.  Her  farther  was  a  ship  carpenter, 
and  had  for  a  number  of  years  supported 
his  family  comfortably;  but  being  disabled 
by  an  accident,  he  fell  into  indecent  habits, 
among  dissolute  companions,  and  failed  to 
obtain  steady  employment. 

His  wife,  finding  it  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  family,  ap- 
l)lied  for  sewing  at  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing stores  where  she  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  work  for  which  she  was  poorly 
paid.  Early  and  late  the  ambitious  woman 
worked  while  little  Kitty  did  what  she 
could  to  help,  wondering  why  "Papa" 
staid  away  from  home  so  late  and  seemed 
so  cross  when  he  did  come.  As  time  wore 
on,  the  mother  grew  paler  and  thinner  from 
loss  of  rest  and  anxiety  of  mind;  the  voice 
grew  feeble  and  her  eyes  larger  and  lus- 
trous, while  a  dry,  hacking  cough  set  in — 
sure  indications  of  that  fell  destroyer  of 
domestic  joy  which  robs  the  liome  while 
fitting  the  -Nactim  for  Angelhood.  Poor 
little  Kitty!  Her  father  fast  becoming  a 
drunkard  and  her  mother  gently  fading 
away  from  earth-life. 

One  day  the  landlord  came  for  his  rent, 
and  finding  Mrs.  Dorr  alone  and  unable  to 
pay  him ,  he  grew  angry  and  stormed  furi- 
ously at  the  poor  defenceless  woman.  When 
Kitty  came  home  she  found  her  mother  in 
a  fainting  condition  and  alone,  so  calling 
in  a  neighbor  from  tlie  room  below,  she 
ran  frantically  about  the  room  crying  and 
.saying  "what  shall  I  do!  what  shall  I  do?" 

The  kind  hearted  neighbor,  after  reliev- 
ing the  sufferer,  endeavored  to  pacify  the 
child.  "Oh  Kitty"  said  she  "don't  take  on 
so,  your  mother  is  all  right  now,  old  Flint, 
the  landlord,  has  been  here;  he  has  turned 
poor  Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  four  children 
out,  'cause  she  could  not  pay  him  the  very 
day  the  rent  fell  due.  and  more'n  likely  he 
has  been  threatenin'  your  poor  mother,  un- 
less she  had  the  rent  ready.  Where's  j'our 
father  workin'  now,  child,  can't  you  go  for 
him?"  "He  is'nt  workin' anywhere,"  said 
Kitty,  "but  he  goes  out  to  look  for  work; 
Khali  I  run  to  the  corner  and  see  if  I  can 
find  him?" 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  the  child 
snatched  up  her  hat  and  running  to  the 
corner  grocery,  where  she  had  too  often 
seen  her  father,  she  stepped  up  to  the 
counter  and  enquired  for  him.  "Your 
father,  eh,  John  Dorr  is  it  you  want?  Yes, 
faith,  he  was  just  after  taking  a  drop  with 
Tim  at  the  bar,  and  he  stepped  out  to  look 
for  work  as  he  said.  Pr'aps  he's  maybe 
gone  to  Jenny  Whipple's,  where  there's  al- 
ways a  gang  of  fellows  around  the  door  to 
entice  a  chap  in  who  is  passing." 

Kitty  hastened  to  the  place  indicated, 
where  she  found  her  father  just  raising  a 
glass  of  liquor  to  his  lips.  She  took  him 
hy  the  hand  and  tried  to  leatl  him  from  the 
spot;  but  little  he  heeded  the  child's  im- 
ploring voice,  till  he  had  drained  the  glass 
to  the  dregs,  when  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away.  The  condition  in  which  he 
found  his  wife  quite  sobered  the  conscience 
stricken  man,  and  he  tearfully  promised  to 
make  amends  for  his  past  misconduct  in 
the  future.  His  eff"orts  to  obtain  steady 
employment,  however,  failed,  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  finding  short  jobs  whicli  gave 
him  intervals  between,  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  besetting  sin. 

Slowly  and  silently  the  uncomplaining 
mother  sank  into  the  bedridden  invalid,  and 
Kittj',  heart-broken  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing left  motherless,  had  many  talks  with 
her  father  in  her  childish  way  about  sav- 
ing the  money  he  was  spending  in  drink. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  neigh- 
bors, many  a  time  the  child  and  her 
mother  must  have  sufifered  for  food. 

When  Kitty  was  nine  years  old  her 
mother  died,  and  the  same  day  her  father 


was  brought  home  in  a  state  of  beastly  in- 
toxication! No  pen  can  describe  the  mis- 
ery and  utter  desolation  of  that  home  and 
the  anguish  of  that  little  soul,  thus  bereft 
of  all  ties  to  bind  her  to  earth.  She  bad 
listened  too  often  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  glorious  home  jireparing  in  the  future, 
which  her  mother  took  delight  in  portray- 
ing, to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  life  beyond 
the  grave,  which  the  beloved  one  had  en- 
tered upon.  There  was  a  fascination  for 
the  child  in  the  closed  ej^elid  and  marble 
brow,  while  the  pleasant  smile  and  ex- 
pression of  perfect  rest  gave  her  the  sweet 
assurance  that  her  mother  was  liappy,  and 
could  never  again  suffer  with  her  in  their 
miserable  home. 

In  one  of  a  handsome  row  of  fine  resi- 
dences on  Tenth  street,  lived  Gertrude 
Hartwell,  whose  father,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Front  street,  was  noted  for  his 
benevolence,  and  many  a  poor  struggling 
mortal  had  been  saved  from  degradation 
through  his  generous  bounty.  The  child 
inherited  her  father's  noble  disposition  and 
often,  when  on  her  way  to  school,  she 
would  share  her  luncheon  with  some  poor, 
hungry  looking-little  one  whom  she  met, 
or  would  give  away  pennies  instead  of  buy- 
ing candy  for  herself.  One  afternoon  when 
standing  at  the  parlor  window,  while  her 
mother  entertained  a  visitor,  she  ob.served 
a  little  girl  about  her  own  size  sitting  on 
the  doorsteps  opposite,  crying.  Beside  her 
was  a  basket,  yet  she  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  beggar.  I  must  find 
out  what  ails  that  little  girl,  thought  she; 
perhaps  she  has  hurt  her  foot  for  I  see 
great  holes  in  her  shoe.  Going  to  her 
mamma's  side  she  waited  "till  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  when  she  asked 
permission  to  go  over  and  see  what  the 
little  girl  was  crying  for,  and  carry  her 
something  to  eat,  in  case  she  was  hungry. 
Her  mother  readily  consented,  glad  to  en- 
courage her  child  in  deeds  of  charity. 

Gertrude  hastened  to  the  cook  and  begged 
her  to  give  her  bread  and  butter  and  cake 
to  take  to  a  poor  little  crying  girl  in  the 
street.  The  kind-hearted  cook  left  her 
work  to  wait  on  her  young  mistress,  saying, 
"God  bless  the  likes  of  ye  miss  Gertj',  who 
is  as  much  like  the  master  as  two  jieas; 
for  wasn't  it  himself  that  helped  poor 
Dennis  when  he  fell  and  broke  his  arm  and 
saved  him  from  the  poor-house;  sure  an'  it 
was.  There  now.  Miss,  there's  something 
to  save  her  from  star\ing."  In  another 
moment  Gertrude  stood  before  the  child, 
saying:- — "Little  girl,  why  are  you  crying? 
Are  you  hungrj?  See,  I  have  brought  you 
something  to  eat."  A  pair  of  large  brown 
eyes  were  raised  to  hers  and  the  quivering 
lips  expressed  more  than  words,  as  she  ex- 
tendedher  haudfor  the  food,  saying: — "Oh, 
thank  you  Miss,  I  am  indeed  hungry;  but 
I  was  not  crying  for  that,  but  because  my 
mother  is  dea<l  and  my  father  gets  drunk 
and  saj's  I  must  go  and  beg  for  food,  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  do  that.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  a  little  girl  like  me  can  do  to  get 
food  and  clothes  without  begging?"  "And 
she  then  burst  into  tears  afresli.  "Come," 
said  Gertrude,  takingher  by  the  hand  "come 
with  me  to  mamma  and  we  will  ask  her." 
Then  leading  her  across  the  street  and  down 
the  steps  into  the  basement,  slie  asked  her 
name  and  where  slie  lived.  Presently 
hearing  the  front  door  close  she  hastened 
to  see  if  her  mother  was  at  liberty  and 
soon  returned  with  her. 

"So  your  name  is  Kitty  Dorr,  and  you 
have  lost  your  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Hartwell 
to  the^  child.  "How  long  has  she  been 
dead,"  and  who  takes  care  of  you  now  ?  " 
"Only  two  weeks  ma'am,"  replied  Kitty, 
"and  there's  nobody  to  look  after  me,  so  I 
have  to  go  out  begging.  I  want  to  learn 
to  work  if  I  could  find  anybody  who  would 
take  me."  "Mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  "I 
lieard  Mrs.  Edwards  asking  Aunt  Susan, 
last  week,  if  she  knew  where  she  could  find 
a  little  girl  to  amuse  the  baby  while  the 
nurse  is  so  busy  with  the  other  children, 
who  you  know  have  been  so  sick.  Can't 
I  go  over  there  and  see  her  this  very  day  ?" 
"Yes,  my  dear,*  I  believe  Mrs.  Edwards 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  little  Kitty, 
and  she  has  long  wanted  to  find  a  child  to 
bring  up  with  her  own  to  wait  on  them. 
Bring  me  my  writing  desk  and  I  will  write 
her  a  note  and  you  and  Kitty  may  go  there 
with  it. 

That  night  at  supper,  Gertrude  had  a 
long  story  to  tell  her  father  about  little 
Kitty  Dorr,  and  how  she  had  found ai)leas- 
ant  home  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  clild's  ai^jiearance, 
as  slie  wrote  in  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hartwell, 
that  she  could  not  express  her  gratitude. 

Years  after,  when  Gertrude  had  grown 
into  a  lovely  woman,  her  parents  died,  one 
shortly  after  the  other,  leaving  her  the 
sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune.  She 
went  to  reside  with  her  Aunt  Susan  for  the 
short  time  previous  to   her  marriage  with 


one  who  sought  her  hand   and   seemed  in 
every  way  worthy  of  her. 

A  life  of  luxurious  ease,  after  a  trip  to 
Europe,  seemed  before  her,  and  she  was 
at  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  who 
knew  her.  Beautiful  children  called  her 
mother,  and  her  deeds  of  charity  were 
seldom  outnumbered.  A  great  financial 
crisis  came,  and  many  were  thrown  from 
afiluence  into  penury.  The  husband  of 
Gertrude,  grown  extravagant  and  venture- 
some, risked  both  his  own  and  her  private 
fortune  and  the  result  was  their  total  ruin. 
Unable  to  endure  the  pangs  of  conscience 
in  this  great  calamity,  which  Gertrude 
bore  so  nobly,  her  husband,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spondency, procured  laudanum  and  died 
the  death  of  a  suicide.  So  unexpectedly 
did  this  new  sorrow  burst  upon  Gertrude, 
that  it  came  near  crushing  her;  but  seek- 
ing refuge  for  herself  and  little  ones  in  the 
home  of  a  friend,  she  yielded  up  every- 
thing she  possessed  in  the  world  to  the 
creditors,  who  however  refused  to  appro- 
priate her  jewels  for  which  she  was  ena- 
bled to  obtain  means  of  subsistence  until 
she  could  find  some  way  of  earning  her 
support. 

Kitty  Dorr  had  also  grown  into  a  gentle 
womanhood,  with  a  kindly  smile  for  all. 
Her  childhood  had  been  spent  in  the  family 
of  the  kind  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  her  educa- 
tion had  not  been  neglected.  She  had 
learned  a  trade,  which  enabled  her  to  be- 
come indejjendent,  and  she  had  found  a 
home  among  warm-hearted  friends  who  re- 
garded her  as  their  own. 

One  afternoon  Kitty  went  to  tlie  shop  of 
her  employer  to  carry  home  her  finished 
work,  when  a  stranger  entered  with  a  pe- 
culiarly sad  countenance  which  at  once 
won  her  sympathy.  The  shop  keeper,  who 
was  a  hard,  rough-spoken  man,  sjioke  to 
her  in  an  impatient,  hurried  manner,  and 
Kitty  saw  a  tear  glisten  on  her  cheek  as  she 
turned  to  withdraw.  A  sudden  influence 
compelled  her  to  ajjproach  the  fair  stranger 
and,  gently  touching  her  arm,  she  said, 
"can  I  do  anything  for  you,  my  dear  lady  ? 
for  you  seem  in  deep  trouble."  "Alas!  I 
am  looking  for  work,  but  find  this  man  un- 
willing to  trust  me,  because  I  am  a  stranger; 
but  surely  we  have  met  before,  are  you  not 
Kitty  Dorr,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Edwards 
long  ago?"  "That  is  my  home  indeed, 
but  I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  seen 
j'ou  before,  were  you  a  friend  of  Lizzie 
Edwards?"  "Kitty,  have  you  forgotten 
the  little  girl  who  gave  j'ou  food  when  you 
was  crying,  while  sitting  on  the  doorsteps 
ill  Tenth  street?  Don't  you  remember 
Gertrude  Hartwell  ?" 

"Gertrude  Hartwell,"  cried  the  aston- 
ished girl,  "never  can  I  forget  her;  but 
can  this  be  she?  Yes,  those  same  tender, 
loving  eyes,  and — but  come  with  me  and 
tell  me,  dear  Gertrude,  how  it  happens 
that  you  are  in  pursuit  of  work." 

"Together  they  left  the  shop,  where 
they  were  attracting  considerable  attention ; 
and  as  "Gertrude  talked  of  the  sad  past  and 
clouded  present,  they  neared  the  quiet 
home  of  Kitty,  which  having  reached,  she 
bade  her  friend  enter.  Ui)on  introducing 
her  to  Mrs.  Sage,  the  kind  lady  at  once 
recognized  in  Gertrude  the  daughter  of 
one  who  had  saved  her  husband  from  ruin. 
Wliile  they  were  conversing,  Mr.  Sage  en- 
tered and  upon  learning  who  their  visitor 
was,  went  up  to  her  tenderly,  and  taking 
her  hand  said  "my  dear  Madam,  I  am  most 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  able  in  some  way  to  be  of 
service  to  you  for  all  the  favors  received 
from  your  fatherduring  hislife.  We  heard 
with  regret  of  your  tleep  sorrow,  and  of 
the  heljiless  condition  of  your  little  de- 
pendent family,  can  you,  will  you  come  to 
our  home  and  let  us  be  grand  parents  to 
the  little  fatherless  ones  ?  Our  own  child- 
ren all  died  in  childhood,  and  we  have  only 
Kitty  here,  to  love.  Promise  me  for  your 
father's  sake  that  you  will  let  me  repay,  in 
part,  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  one, 
who  more  than  once  saved  me  from  utter 
disolation.  Mother,  here,  can  tell  you  how 
my  health  suffered  and  mind  wandered 
from  repeated  disappointments,  till  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  when  your  father  came 
to  my  relief  and  I  was  once  more  restored 
to  health  and  i)osition." 

And  so  Gertrude  and  her  children  be- 
came welcome  immates  of  the  home  where 
Kitty  had  enjoyed  so  much,  and  together 
they  watched  with  joy  the  budding  intel- 
lects of  the  little  ones  who  were  like  angels 
in  the  household. 

"I  can't  think  how  we  ever  got  along 
before  Gertrude  came  to  us,"  said  the  old 
man  one  night,  as  they  sat  around  the 
blazing  hearth  watching  the  children  at 
play.  "Never  before  have  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves so  much,  as  during  the  past  year, 
since  these  precious  little  ones  were  gath- 
ered to  our  fireside." 

And    how    strikingly  is  that    beautiful 


passage  of  Scripture  illustrated  in  dear 
Gertrude's  case:  "Oast  thy  breail  upon  the 
waters,  and  it  shall  return  unto  thee  after 
many  days." 


SOUNDS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

BT  MBS.  F.    D.  OAGE. 

I  Love  the  clanging  of  the  hammer, 

The  whirring  of  the  plane. 
The  crashing  of  the  busy  saw. 

The  creaking  of  the  crane; 
The  ringing  of  the  anvil. 

The  grating  of  the  drill, 
The  clatt'ring  of  the  turning  lathe, 

The  whirring  of  the  mill; 
The  clipping  of  the  tailor's  sheers, 

The  driring  of  the  owl: 
These  sounds  of  active  industry, 

I  love — I  love  them  all. 

For  thej'  tell  my  listening  spirit 

Of  the  earnestness  of  life. 
How  much  of  all  its  pleasure 

Cometh  of  toil  and  strife; 
Not  the  toil  or  strife  which  fainteth 

And  murmureth  by  the  way; 
Not  the  toil  or  strife  which  gronneth 

Beneath  a  tjTant's  sway : 
But  the  toil  that  ever  springeth 

From  a  free  and  willing  heart, — 
The  strife  that  ever  briugeth 

To  the  toiler,  nobler  part. 

O,  there's  joy  and  good  in  labor, 

If  we  labor  but  aright, 
Giving  vigor  to  the  day-time 

And  sweeter  sleep  at  night; 
A  good  that  briugeth  pleasure 

E'en  to  the  toiling  hours. 
For  duty  cheers  the  spirit 

As  the  dew  revives  the  flowers; 
Giving  strength  and  hoj)e  in  sorrow. 

Driving  storms  and  clouds  away, 
Making  sunshine  for  the  morrow 

From  the  darkness  of  to-day. 

Say  it  not  that  our  good  Father 

Bade  us  labor  as  a  doom ; 
No,  it  is  his  richest  mercy. 

Meant  to  sweeten  life's  dull  gloom. 
Let  us  cheerily  then  be  doing 

Whatso'er  we  tind  to  do. 
With  an  earnest,  willing  spirit, 

And  a  strong  hand,  free  and  true. 


GIRLS  AND  MATRIMONY 

"Mintwood"  in  her  last  conversacion  in 
Moore's  Kural  New  Yorker,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  atlviee  to  girls: — How  you 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  fret  and  worry 
over  your  wedding  outfit!  How  you  toil 
all  the  day  with  needle  and  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  lie  awake  nights  planning  and 
arranging  shapes  and  trimmings !  How 
you  are  occupied  with  these  really  trifling 
matters  up  to  the  verge  of  your  wedding 
hour,  so  that  as  brides  you  are  worp  out, 
nervous,  and  weak  from  overwork.  Your 
strength  of  body  and  mind  has  been  lavi.sh  - 
ed  on  dry  goods,  as  if  your  lovers  cared  a 
straw  for  them  in  comparison  with  you, 
yourselves,  which  you  have  so  abused  by 
neglect.  A  ueat  and  fully  respectable  out- 
fit, of  course,  is  desirable;  but  great  quan- 
tities of  elaborate  garments  are  entirely 
unnecessary.  A  girl  who  always  keeps 
her  warilrobe  in  good  condition  is  as  well 
prepared  to  marry,  so  far  as  such  things 
are  concerned,  as  she  is  to  remain  unmar- 
ried. She  needs  no  more  clothing  as  a 
wife,  than  as  a  maid;  and  now,  wlien  women 
are  making  such  consummate  martyrs 
of  themselves  to  bridal  trousseau,  it  is  time 
for  somebody  to  enter  a  protest  and  entreat 
for  the  preparation  of  the  hodtf  and  mind 
And  heart  for  marriage,  as  well.  No  woman 
should  marry  without  allowing  for  her- 
self at  least  a  full  month  or  two  for  quiet 
rest,  and  to  prejjare  for  the  new  existence 
ujion  which  she  is  to  enter.  She  has 
enough  to  think  about,  heaven  knoMS,  and 
if  preparation  is  needed  for  death,  how 
much  more  is  it  needed  for  married  life. 
Not  that  the  two  are  specially  akin ;  but  both 
are  equally  solemn.  And  so,  "my  dear 
sisters,"  I  hope  you  will  think  of  some- 
thing besides  the  outfit  ahd  the  wedding 
cake,  making  toils  less,  or  postponing  the 
"  latal"  day  until  you  have  had  a  good 
rest  for  yourselves.  Be  good  and  "sensi- 
ble," and  follow  my  advice; 


For  the  benefit  of  young  girls  who  are 
impatient  to  put  on  trained  skirts,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Princess  Beatrice,  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria,  now  nearly  sixteen 
years  old,  has  never  yet  worn  any  thing 
but  short  dresses  even  ni)on  the  grand  occa- 
sion of  a  drawing-room  reception,  when 
couit-trains  are  universal. 

A  Dentist,  trj'ing  in  vain  toextraet  a  de- 
cayed tooth  from  a  lady's  mouth,  gave  up 
the  task  with  this  apology:  "The  fact  is. 
madam,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  bad 
to  come  from  vour  mouth." 
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Eating  Without  Appetite. 

It  is  wrong  to  eat  without  appetite,  for 
it  shows  there  is  no  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  nature  does  not  need  food, 
and  there  not  being  any  fluid  to  receive  and 
act  upon  it,  it  would  remain  there  to  pu- 
trefy— the  very  thought  of  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  deter  any  man  from  eating 
without  an  appetite  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  If  a  topic  is  taken  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite, it  is  a  mistaken  course;  for  its  only  re- 
sult is  to  cause  one  to  eat  more,  when  al- 
ready an  amoiint  has  been  eaten  beyond 
what  the  gastric  juice  supplied  has  been 
able  to  prepare.  The  object  to  be  obtained 
is  a  larger  supply  of  gastric  juice,  not  of  a 
larger  supply  of  food ;  and  whatever  fails 
to  accomplish  that  essential  object  fails  to 
have  any  efficiency  toward  the  cure  of  dys- 
peptic disease;  and  as  the  formation  of  gas- 
tric juice  directly  i>roportioned  to  the  wear 
and  waste  of  the  system,  which  it  is  to  be 
the  means  of  supplying,  and  this  wear  and 
waste  can  only  take  place  as  the  result  of 
exercise,  the  point  is  reached  again  that  the 
efficient  i-emedy  for  dyspejjsia  is  work — 
out-door  work— beneficial  and  successful 
in  direct  proportion  as  it  is  agreeable,  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

Copper  Cooking  Utknsils. — Cojiper  and 
brass  vessels  should  not  be  used  for  cooking 
purjioses,  as  poisonous  chemical  substan- 
ces are  liable  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
oils  and  acids  upon  the  substances  of  the 
vessels.  Tlie  use  of  such  vessels  for  cook- 
ing fruit  is  especially  dangerous,  as  the 
acids  of  fruit  act  readily  upon  the  metal, 
forming  very  poisonous  substances. 

Keeping  Hams. — Have  a  sack  made  of 
cheap  muslin,  or  domestic,  somewhat 
longer  than  is  required  to  merely  hold  the 
ham.  Then  gather  some  broom  sedge  and 
chop  it  finely  in  your  cutting  box;  or,  if 
you  happen  tobeminiis  such  a  contrivance, 
chop  it  with  a  hatchet  or  axe.  Place  a  few 
handfuls  of  this  in  the  bottom  of  your  sack, 
and  then  having  wrapi)ed  a  news23aper  nicely 
around  your  ham,  slip  it  upon  the  chopped 
sedge.  Proceed  next  to  fill  up  the  sack  by 
ramming  your  chopped  sedge  tightly 
around  the  ham  on  all  sides — the  size  of 
the  sack  should  allow  of  its  being  an  inch 
thick.  Sew  or  tie  it  up  and  the  work  is  done. 

Hams  put  up  in  this  way  will  keep  for 
years  through  all  kinds  of  weather,  for 
the  sedge  is  cooling  in  its  efl'ect,  it  absorbs 
the  moisture  attracted  by  the  salt,  it  bars 
ofi"  the  fly.  We  take  it  that  straw  or  thor- 
oughly dried  grass  of  almost  any  kind 
would  act,  though  we  have  no  experience 
with  anything  save  broom  sedge. 

How  TO  Mend  Eubbee  Shoes.— Several 
letters  having  been  received  asking  this 
question.  Professor  H.  E.  Colton  prepared 
the  following  directions:  Get  a  piece  of 
purf^  rubber — an  old  shoe — vulcanized  rub- 
ber will  not  do;  cut  it  into  small  bits.  Put  it 
into  a  bottle  and  cover  to  twice  its  depth 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  refined  coal- 
tar  naphtha — not  petroleum  naphtha.  Stop 
the  bottle  and  set  one  side,  shaking  it  fre- 
quently. The  rubber  will  soon  dissolve. 
Then  take  the  shoe  and  press  the  rip  or  cut 
close  together,and  put  on  the  rubber  solu- 
tion with  a  camel's  liair  brush.  Continue 
to  apply  so  fast  as  it  dries  until  a  thorough 
coating  is  formed.  Spirits  of  turpentine 
dissolves  the  rubber  slowest,  but  forms  the 
most  elastic  cement. 


Oat  Meal  as  Food.— If  mothers  would 
have  their  children  grow  up  clear  eyed  and 
comely,  with  frames  of  bone  and  not  of 
cartilage,  with  transparent  comiilexions 
instead  of  muddy  ones,  then  do  not  always 
set  before  them  bread  of  fine  flour  and 
highly  seasoned  meats,  but  give  them  four 
or  five  times  a  week  a  breakfast  of  oat  meal 
mush.  Do  you  say  they  don't  like  it?  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  how  to  prepare  it 
properly.  The  Scotch  method  of  prepar- 
ing oat  meal,  is  to  make  a  thin  mush,  a  lit- 
tle thicker  than  gruel,  and  the  boiling 
should  continue  three  to  five  minutes  (not 
more),  after  the  thickening  is  finished. 
This  eaten,  with  sugar  or  milk  alone,  or 
Avith  syrup,  is  highly  palatable,  and  is 
generally  liked  by  children  whose  tastes  are 
not  vitiated. 


The  use  of  Buttermilk. — Persons  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  but- 
termilk consider  it  disagreeable,  because  it 
is  slightly  acid.  There  is  not  mucli  nour- 
ishment in  buttermilk,  but  the  presence  of 
the  lactic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  any 
food  taken  with  it.  The  "Welsh  peasants 
almost  live  upon  oat-cake  and  buttermilk. 
Invalids  suffering  from  indigestion  will  do 
well  to  drink  buttermilk  at  meal-timeS; 


How  TO  Make  Old  Salt  Pork  as  Sweet 
AND  Tender  as  Fresh  Pig's  Meat. — There 
is  no  humbug  about  this,  though  it  may 
look  like  it.  We  have  tried  it,  and  we 
know  the  person  who  discovered  it,  Mrs. 
Washington  Champion,  who  thus  has 
fresh,  tender  meat  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  simple  but  requires  some  labor.  The 
thing  is  done  by  boiling  and  frying  alter- 
nately, and  finishing  off'  with  sweet  milk 
boiling  and  frying  also.  Here  is  the  receipt: 
Boil  slowly  in  several  waters  till  sufficiently 
freshened.  Then  boil  in  another  water  till 
reduced  to  a  fry.  The  frying  should  not 
take  long — about  fifteen  minutes.  Fry  for 
a  while  till  about  half  done  or  less,  so  as 
to  get  the  water  well  out,  else  it  will  be 
snapf>ish  thereafter.  Turn  off'  the  fat  and 
pour  on  sweet  milk,  and  fry  until 
brown.  Now  you  have  something  that  is 
perfectly  tender;  the  oil  is  not  all  fried 
out  as  is  the  case  with  some  meat.  The 
lean  is  tender  with  the  rest.  Pork  even 
tainted  or  otherwise  objectionable,  may 
thus  be  treated  to  a  great  advantage.  Will 
each  house-wife  that  reads  this  receipt  try 
it,  and  get  the  benefit  of  it  ?  It  is  no  hum- 
bug.— Country  Gentleman . 

Wash  foe  the  Hair. — "Honey  water", 
as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a  most  pleasant 
and  excellent  wash  for  the  hair,  and  is  used 
by  sponging  it  into  the  roots,  and  also  by 
well  brushing  the  hair  with  a  little  fluid  at 
a  time.  Though  called  honey-water  it  is 
not  made  with  honey,  being  prepared  as 
follows: — Essence  of  ambergris,  one 
drachm;  essence  of  musk,  one  drachm; 
essence  of  bergamont,  two  drachms;  oil  of 
cloves,  twenty  drops;  spirit  of  wine,  six 
ounces;  orange  flower  water,  four  ounces; 
distilled  water,  four  ounces;  mix  altogether, 
and  let  them  digest  fourteen  days,  shaking 
ingredients  fre(iuently,  then  filter  through 
porous  paper  for  use.  It  is  not  only  very 
useful  as  a  hair-wash,  but  is  an  excellent 
odoriferous  perfume. 

Salt  as  a  Condiment. — Salt  as  an  addi- 
tion, or  condiment  to  food,  is  undoubtedly 
beneficial.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to  soften 
and  dissolve  the  food,  and  thus  render  the 
process  of  digestion  more  perfect.  It  forms 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  body  generally.  If  it  be  denied,  diges- 
tion becomes  impaired,  and  the  body  weak 
and  liable  to  disease.  It  is  however,  a  very 
different  thing  to  eat  salt  with  food  and  to 
live  upon  salted  meats.  In  the  latter  case 
certain  chemical  effects  are  exerted  upon 
the  meat,  and  its  nutrient  constituents,  by 
the  salt,  which  modify  considerably  the  nu- 
triment afforded  the  body.  It  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  physical  health  and  well 
being  of  the  lower  animals  as  to  humanity, 
and  as  a  medical  agent  it  ranks  among  the 
most  important. 

Why  is  Soup  Wholesosie. — The  London 
Food  Journal  says:  Physiologically,  soup 
has  great  value  to  those  who  liurry  to  and 
fro  from  their  meals,  as  it  allows  an  inter- 
val of  comparative  rest  to  the  fainting  stom- 
ach before  the  substantial  beef  and  mutton 
is  attacked,  rest  before  solid  food  being  as 
important  as  rest  after  it.  Let  a  hungry 
merchant  or  lawrer  rush  in  inedins  res — 
plunge  boldly  into  roast  beef,  and  what  is 
the  result.  The  defeat  is  often  as  precip- 
itate as  was  the  attack.  When  the  body 
is  weary  the  stomach  must  be  identified 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  the 
shock  of  some  illy  masticated  half-pound 
weight  of  beef.  But  if  a  plateful  of  light 
soup  be  gently  insinuated  into  the  system, 
nourishment  will  soon  be  introduced  and 
strength  will  follow  to  receive  more  sub- 
stantial material. 

Asparagus — White  and  Green. — All 
who  buy  this  favorite  esculent  should  re- 
member that  the  white  asparagus  is  not 
really  fit  to  eat,  that  it  is  more  or  less  pois- 
onous, never  having  had  the  sun  to  purify 
it;  besides  it  costs  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  green,  as  only  a  small  portion 
of  it  can  be  eaten,  and  this  is  often  acrid 
and  unpleasant,  while  the  green  asparagus 
can  all  be  eaten  and  is  healthy — try  it, 

A  French  chemist  asserts  that  if  tea  be 
ground  like  coffee  before  hot  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  it  will  yield  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  its  exhilerating  qualities. 
Another  writer  says:  "If  you  put  a  piece 
of  lump  sugar,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  a 
teapot,  you  will  make  the  tea  infuse  in  half 
the  time."  This  last  we  have  tried  success- 
fully.—^^  

Cheap  Pudding. — Soak  one  cup  of  bread 
crumbs  in  one  quart  of  milk  two  hours, 
then  add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Bake  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

Baked  Apple-Dumplings  ai-e  delicious. 
Make  them  as  if  for  boiling  in  the  usual 
way;  set  them  in  a  shallow  pan;  bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  serve  with  hard  sauce. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Liquid  Blueing. — To  one  part  of  Prus- 
sian blue  add  gradually  two  parts  of  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid.  Let  the  paste 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  nine 
parts  of  water,  and  bottle  it. 

The  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  To  pre- 
pare it,  pulverize  one  ounce  of  pure  indigo, 
and  add  it  by  degrees  to  four  and  a  half 
ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
mixing  it  well  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. 
If  desired,  the  acid  may  afterwards  be 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Yeast. — The  following  is  recommended 
by  first-rate  authority  as  a  method  of  mak- 
ing good  yeast,  that  will  keep  for  weeks, 
even  in  hot  weather: — On  Monday  morning 
put  two  ounces  of  best  bale  hops  into  a 
gallon  and  a  pint  of  cold  water,  boil  half 
an  hour,  strain  hot,  and  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  finest  table  salt  and  half  a  pound 
of  svigar  in  the  liquor;  when  cooled  to  new 
milk  warmth,  put  one  pound  of  sifted  flour 
into  a  large  basin,  make  a  well  in  the  cen- 
ter of  it  with  the  hand,  and  add  the  liquor 
by  degrees,  stirring  round  and  round  with 
a  simoon  until  the  whole  of  the  flour  is 
evenly  mixed  with  the  liquor;  set  the  pan 
containing  the  liquor  on  a  stool  by  the 
stove,  in  winter  time,  day  and  night.  In 
hot  weather  this  is  not  requisite.  On 
Wednesday  morning  boil  and  mash  finely 
three  jjounds  of  good  potatoes,  and  mix 
them  with  the  liquor  in  the  same  way  as 
the  flour.  On  Thursday  morning  there 
should  be  a  heavy  dark  scum  on  the  sur- 
face. The  yeast  must  now  be  stirred  thor- 
oughly and  strained  through  a  sieve  or 
colander  into  a  gallon  jug,  corked  firmly, 
tied  down,  and  j)laced  in  a  cool  cellar. 
Shake  well  before  using. 

To  Remove  Grease  from  Silk. — Rub 
together  fine  French  chalk  and  spirits  of 
lavender  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste, 
and  apply  thoroughly  to  the  spots  with  the 
fingers;  place  a  sheet  of  brown  or  blotting 
paper  above  and  below  the  silk,  and 
smooth  it  with  a  moderately  heated  iron. 
The  French  chalk  may  then  be  removed  by 
brushing. 

Vanity. — Take  one  egg,  a  very  small 
jjinch  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  soda;  mix 
very  stiff  with  flour;  then  take  enough  of 
this  stiff  paste  to  spread  out  to  the  size  of 
a  sauce-plate.  When  rolled  as  thin  as  a 
waifer,  drop  it  in  clean  .sweet  lard.  As 
soon  lis  it  blisters,  turn  quickly.  Takeout, 
grate  or  sprinkle  fine  white  sugar  over  it 
to   fill  the  hollows  formed  by  the  blisters. 

MechaDical  Hints. 

To  Revive  the  Color  of  Faded  Black 
Cloth  or  Leather. — Take  of  the  best 
quality  of  blue  galls,  four  ounces;  of  log- 
wood, clean  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas) , 
clean  iron  filings  and  sumac  leaves,  each 
one  ounce;  put  the  galls,  logwood  and 
sumac  berries  into  one  quart  of  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  heat  to  nearly  the 
boiling  point  in  a  sand  bath,  then  add  the 
iron  filings  and  cojjperas;  digest  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  strain  for  use.  Apply 
with  a  sponge. 

Furniture  Oil. — To  one  quart  of  linseed 
oil  add  one  ounce  of  bruised  alkanet  root, 
and  boil  them  together  in  a  glazed  earthen 
vessel  until  the  color  is  extracted  from  the 
root;  then  cool,  and  strain  for  use. 

Wood  Preservative. — In  the  Annalesde 
Genie  Civile,  Dr.  Reinsah  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  rendering  wood  difficult 
of  combustion  and  preserving  it  under- 
ground. "The  wood,  unijlaned,  is  to  be 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  liquid 
composed  of  one  part  of  concentrated  sili- 
cate of  potassa  and  three  of  pure  water. 
After  being  removed,  and  dried  for  several 
days,  the  wood  is  again  to  be  soaked  in 
this  liquid,  and,  after  being  again  dried, 
painted  over  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
cement  and  four  jjarts  of  the  above  liquid. 
When  the  first  coat  of  this  j)aint  is  dry, 
the  painting  is  to  be  repeated  twice.  This 
paint  mixture  should  only  be  made  up  in 
small  quantities,  as  it  raj^idly  becomes  dry 
and  hard.  AVood  thus  treated  becomes 
uninflammable,  and  does  not  decay  under- 
ground." 

Colorless  Lacquer. — Dissolve  two  and 
a  half  ounces  of  shellac  in  one  pint  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine;  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  five  ounces  of  well-burned  and 
recently  heated  animal  charcoal.  A  small 
portion  of  the  solution  should  then  be  fil- 
tered, and  if  not  colorless,  more  charcoal 
must  be  added.  When  all  color  is  remov- 
ed, press  the  liquid  through  a  piece  of 
silk,  and  afterward  filter  through  fine  blot- 
ting paper. 

Mixing  Varnishes. — When  varnislies 
dry  too  quickly,  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  finishing  varnish  the  trouble  may 
be  remedied. 


Life  Thoughts. 

An  old  dog  cannot  alter  his  way  of  bark- 
ing. 

A  deceitful  man  is  more  hurtful  than 
open  war. 

A  NOD  from  a  lord  is  a  breakfast  for  a 
fool. 

He  that  fears  you  present,  will  hate  you 
absent. 

It  is  more  easy  to  praise  poverty  than  to 
bear  it. 

A  PENNY  worth  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound 
of  sorrow. 

Grieving  for  misfortunes  is  adding  gall 
to  wormwood. 

Hold  your  little  twinkling  light  boldly 
and  honestly;  then  God  will  pour  in  the 
oil,  and  make  it  a  blazing  torch. 

Always  laugh  when  you  can — itisacheaj) 
medicine.  Mirthfulness  is  a  philosophy 
not  well  understood.  It  is  the  sunny  side 
of  existence. 

Be  not  affronted  at  a  jest.  If  one  toss 
salt  at  thee,  thou  wilt  receive  no  harm  un- 
less thou  hast  sore  places. 

Would  a  man  frequently  calculate  his 
income  and  expenditure,  he  would  escape 
many  a  bitter  reflection ;  for  he  must  be 
lost  to  every  generous  feeling  of  pride  and 
honorable  principle  who  wantonly  incurs 
debt  which  he  knows  he  can  not  discharge . 

Kind  Words  !  they  are  blessed  things. 
Speak  them  every  day.  Scatter  them  like 
sunbeams  everywhere.  They  please  others 
and  then  return  to  bless  your  own  cars. 
Kind  words  forever. 

Do  Something. — Luther  says:  "The  hu- 
man heart  is  like  a  mill-stone  when  you  put 
wheat  under  it,  it  grinds  into  flour;  if  you 
put  no  wheat  in  it,  it  still  grinds,  but  then 
it  is  itself  itgrinds,  and  slowly  wears  away. ' ' 

Good  sense  will  preserve  us  from  cen- 
soriousness,  will  lead  us  to  distinguish  cir- 
cumstances, keep  us  from  looking  after 
visionary  perfection,  and  make  us  see 
things  in  their  proper  light. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  house  can 
mar  the  hajjpiness  of  the  household,  but 
he  cannot  make  it.  That  must  rest  with 
the  woman,  and  is  her  greatest  privilege. 

A  Kind  Heart. — It  is  kindly  sympathy 
with  human  life  that  enables  one  to  secure 
happiness.  Pride  is  like  an  unsilvered 
glass  through  which  all  sights  pass,  leav- 
ing no  impression.  But  sympathy,  like 
a  mirror,  catches  evei-y  thing  that  lives. 
The  whole  world  makes  pictures  for  a  mir- 
ror-heart. The  best  of  all  is,  that  a  kind 
heart  and  a  keen  eye  are  never  within  the 
sheriff's  reach. 
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Courage  in  Eteey-day  Life. —  Have 
the  courage  to  discharge  a  debt  while  you 
have  the  money  in  your  pocket. 

Have  the  courage  to  do  without  that 
which  you  do  not  need,  however  much 
your  eyes  covet  it. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind 
when  it  is  necessary  you  should  do  so. 

Have  the  courage  to ,  tell  a  man  why  you 
do  not  lend  him  your  money. 

Have  the  courage  to  cut  the  most  agree- 
able acquaintance  you  have,  when  you  are 
convinced  that  he  lacks  principle.  "A 
friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities," 
but  not  his  vices. 

Have  the  courage  t  o  show  that  you  re- 
sjiect   honesty,  by  whomsoever  exhibited. 

Have  the  courage  to  wear  old  clothes  un- 
til you  pay  for  youi  new  ones. 


Sometime. 

It  is  a  sweet,  sweet  song  warbled  to  and 
fro  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  heart, 
and  filling  the  whole  air  with  such  joy  and 
gladness  as  the  songs  of  the  birds  do 
when  the  summer  morning  comes  out  of 
darkness,  and  day  is  born  on  the  moun- 
tains. We  have  all  possessions  in  the  fu- 
tue,  which  we  call  "sometime."  Beauti- 
ful flowers  and  singing  birds  are  there, 
only  our  hands  seldom  grasp  the  one,  or 
our  ears  hear  the  other.  But  oh,  reader, 
be  of  good  cheer.  For  all  the  good  there  is 
a  golden  "  sometime"  when  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  time  are  all  passed;  when  the 
wear  and  fever,  the  disappointment  and 
sorrow  of  life  are  over;  then  there  is  the 
place  and  rest  apjjointed  of  God.  Oh, 
liomestead  !  over  whose  roof  fall  no  shad- 
ows or  even  clouds,  and  over  the  threshold 
the  voice  of  sorrow  is  never  heard;  built 
upon  the  eternal  hills,  and  standing  with 
the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  celestial  beauty 
among  the  palm  trees  of  the  city  on  high, 
those  who  love  God  shall  rest  under  thy 
shadows,  where  is  no  more  sorrow  nor 
pain,  nor  sound  of  weeping  "sometime." 
George  D.  Prentice. 
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Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  quarterly  report  (for  December, 
January  and  February)  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Hallidie,  shows  on  the  whole  a  favora- 
ble and  progressive  condition  of  affairs. 
The  financial  status  is  better,  for  although 
the  balance  on  hand,  §664.33,  does  not 
seem  large,  yet  during  the  last  three  months 
over  $500  have  been  paid  out  for  the  com- 
ing Industrial  Fair,  and,  what  is  particu- 
larly gratifying,  §3,000  have  been  paid  on 
account  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  society, 
reducing  it  to  §37,000.  Moreover,  the 
building  has  been  painted  and  otherwise 
improved. 

During  the  quarter  97  members  joined 
the  Institute.  While  a  few  leave  each 
month,  the  average  gain  monthly  is  30. 
Many  valuable  documents  have  been  pre- 
sented and  254  books  purchased. 

The  lectures,  commenced  in  the  preceed- 
ing  quarter  by  the  Meclianic  Arts  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Cal.,  are  still  in 
l)rogreas,  and  students  and  visitors  show  no 
lack  of  interest,  there  being  many  applica- 
tions to  fill  any  vacancies  which  occur. 
The  Institute  generously  allows  the  free 
xise  of  a  room  for  certain  classes  which 
lost  their  former  quarters  by  the  recent 
burning  of  the  Lincoln  school  building. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  con.stitution, 
persons  who  have  rcndorod  the  Institute 
distinguished  services,  can  now  be  elected 
Honorary  Members;  but  no  more  than  ten 
honorary  memberships  can  be  conferred 
yearly. 

The  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition. 

The  Trustees  are  earne.^tly  at  work  i)re- 
paring  for  the  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  to  ojien  on  Tuesday,  August 
8th,  and  which  will  probably  be  tlie  last 
one  for  a  number  of  j-ears.  Hence  iinus- 
ual  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  its 
success  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever 
before  attempted.  Over  20,000  circulars 
have  been  distributed  in  the  adjoining 
States  and  Territories  and  in  the  countries 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inviting  co-operation. 
In  reph-,  many  words  of  encouragement, 
applications  for  space  and  enquiries  have 
been  received.  Books  have  been  opened 
for  applications,  and  entries  can  be  made 
at  the  Library  daily, — from  12  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
An  agent  is  canvassing  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Dunn  has  gone  to  Japan  to  induce  a  repre- 
sentation from  that  Empire  and  to  obtain 
the  appointment  by  the  government  of  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  exhibition 
and  the  manufactures  of  our  coast.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  liberally 
offered  to  bring  across  the  ocean  articles 
free  of  charge.  The  exhibition  building 
will  be  enlarged.  The  last  Legislature 
appropriated  §1,500  per  year  for  two  years, 
to  be  expended  in  i^remiumsby  the  society. 
(!ash  premiums  amounting  to  §3,350  are 
offered,  besides  those  usually  given.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  coast  will  lend 
efficient  aid,  for  the  whole  coast  will  be 
benefited  by  a  successful  exhibition. 
Its  Importance  to  the  Coast. 

We  present  briefiy  the  substance  of  the 
President's  remarks  on  this  subject: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  import.mce  of 
these  Industrial  Fairs  to  a  new  countrj- 
like  ours,  full  of  vigor,  talent  and  industry, 
can  be  over-estimated.  We  are  situated 
on  the  border  of  a  new  continent,  unde- 
veloped in  its  resources  wliich  we  know  to 
be  vast  and  inexhaustible.  We  are  in  close 
proximity  to  countries  densely  populated 
by  races  whose  traditional  exclusiveness 
lias  kept  them  until  recently  in  ignorance 
of  the  advance  of  science,  art  and  manu- 
factures, and  wliose  necessities  must  create 
a  demand  for  that  talent  which  we  can 
supply,  unless  in  our  blind  mistake  we 
kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg,— 
a  mistake,  I  lielieve,  caused  mainly  by  fear 
of  an  overwhelming  inroad  of  that  peoj)!?, 
a  fear  groundless  because  such  an  invasion 
over  a  vast  ocean  like  the  Pacific  is  practi- 
cally impossible  and  beyond  the  records  of 
history. 

The  Managers  hope  to  see  the  mechanics, 
and  manufacturers  of  our  coast,  at  this 
Fair,  show  to    these    people    with    large 


wants,  what  we  have  and  what  we  can  do; 
to  show  them  that  we  can  turn  out  as  good 
and  as  cheap  machinery  as  any  other  part 
of  the  world;  that  we  can  furnish  them 
with  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds; 
that  we  can  supply  their  needs  fully  and 
cheaply.  We  have  a  huge  market  if  ve 
choose,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  erect  manufactories  to  supply  this 
market.  We  need  manufactories  here  to 
develop  our  resources  and  enrich  the  com- 
munity, [But  the  presence  of  factories 
requires  a  larger  agricultural  production, 
and  thus  is  a  direct  benefit  to  farmers  as 
well  as  to  other  classes  of  population.] 

These  Industrial  Fairs  tend  generally  to 
encourage  enterprise  and  nurture  industry 
by  demonstrating  the  needs  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people  will  lend  prompt  aid  to  an 
enterjirise  which  cannot  but  benefit  them. 


A    FEW     WORDS    TO     THE    UNEM- 
PLOYED. 

Editors  Pbess. — It  is  with  feelings  of 
regret,  I  read  in  the  daily  papers  that 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  men  in  our  city.  Work  is 
scarce,  and  many  families  are  feeling  the 
pinching  of  hard  times,  while  hundreds 
are  daily  pacing  the  streets  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  employment.  Now  I 
hold  that  any  person  wlio  can  advance  any- 
thing in  the  shajje  of  a  practical  idea,  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  this  state  of 
things,  owes  a  duty  to  his  fellow  man,  that 
he  has  no  right  to  neglect,  and  tlierefore  I 
pen  this  article,  assuring  all  interested  that 
I  state  nothing  but  facts,  which  I  am  ready 
and  willing  at  all  times  to  substantiate. 

About  four  months  ago,  after  laying  idle 
for  over  two  months,  seeking  employment 
at  my  trade  in  this  city,  without  success; 
dispirited  and  sick,  both  mind  and  body,  I 
resolved  in  my  own  mind  to  stait  into  the 
country,  .and  work  at  anything  I  could  get 
to  do.  One  thing  was  certain,  if  I  went 
away,  tliere  was  one  less  at  home  to  eat  up 
what  provisions  we  had  on  hand,  and  my 
family  would  in  this  respect  be  gainers. 
Besides,  once  in  the  country  without  means, 
I  would  be  obliged  to  have  something  to  do 
or  else  subsist  on  charity,  which  is  entirely 
unnecessary  for  an  able-l)odied  person  to 
do  in  this  State.  So  with  two  dollars  and 
a  half  in  my  pocket,  I  took  the  steamer  for 
Napa,  and  having  an  observant  eye  con- 
stantly open  for  the  cliance,  I  secured  a 
job  from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  fellow  pas- 
senger on  the  boat,  to  work  on  his  farm  at 
anything  he  wanted  me  to  do;  wages  §1.50 
per  day  and  board. 

Now  be  it  known  tliat  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  had  never  worked  at  aught  save  my 
trade,  and  never  for  less  wages  than  five 
dollars  per  day;  so  tliat  the  change  in  my 
position  gave  me  ample  space  for  reflec- 
tion, and  helped  materially  to  wear  away  the 
time,  until  I  arrived  at  my  destination.  I 
worked  ten  da^-s  on  this  ranch,  assisting  at 
building  brush  fence,  moving  grain  from 
an  old  barn  to  a  new  one  and  in  general 
work,  always  busy,  from  about  H  past  5 
A.  M.  until  7  and  sometimes  9  p.  m.,  before 
the  chores  were  all  done  up.  I  found  the 
work,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  not  so  hard 
and  wearisome  as  working  eight  hours  at 
my  trade.  There  was  a  constant  change; 
it  was  not  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again ;  besides,  the  country  air,  and  moun- 
tain water,  with  tlie  change  of  climate, 
produced  an  elasticity  and  buoyancy  in  my 
whole  system,  so  that  I  felt  eager  for  work. 
They  also  gave  me  an  appetite  of  which  I 
was  almost  ashamed.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  my  emidoyer  kindly  informed  me 
that  a  friend  of  liis,  wliom  he  had  met  that 
day,  w.as  building  some  new  buildings,  and 
was  desirous  to  emjjloy  one  of  my  trade  to 
work  on  them;  so  he  had  spoken  for  me, 
and  if  I  wished  it,  I  could  go  next  day  and 
accept  the  situation.  I  did  so,  and  for  the 
past  four  months,  have  been  on  the  tramp 
in  tlie  counties  of  Napa,  Sonora  and  Men- 
docino; and  the  main  pur])ort  of  this  com- 
miinication  is  to  assert  tiiat  in  eacli  town 
or  j>lace  which  I  visited  in  those  three 
counties,  from  six  to  ten  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  at  anything  that  offers,  can 
find  immediate  enqiloyment.  There  are 
plenty  of  idle  men,  ai)j)arentl}',  in  all  the 
towns;  but  they  are  of  tlie  class  who  are 
not  much  on  the  work.  The  pecuniary  re- 
sult of  my  trip  was,  -I  supported  myself, 
and  brought  home  at  tlie  end  of  four 
months,  a  little  rising  §2.50. 

To  all  who  are  out  of  employment,  and 
low  spirited.  T  recommend  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  The  natural  exodus  of  all  those 
who  cannot  find  employment  in  the  city,  is 
the  country,  and  once  these  stay  there.  It 
is  no  worse  to  be   unsuccessful  there,  than 


here;  you  run  no  more  risk,  nor  in  my 
opinion  not  one-half  as  much,  of  starving  in 
the  country  as  in  San  Francisco,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  almost  anybody  will 
give  you  a  meal  of  victuals  and  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  country;  whilst  in  the  city, 
if  you  are  obliged  to  ask  it  you  come  into 
competition  with  the  class  called  bummers. 
Hundreds  of  men  start  out  of  this  city, 
monthly,  into  the  country  seeking  employ- 
ment; if  unsuccressful,  the  first  day  or  two, 
tliey  turn  back  in  disgust,  determined  as 
they  say,  to  get  back  to  San  Francisco  be- 
fore they  get  broke.  Now  they  positively 
know  there  is  nothing  they  can  get  to  do  in 
the  city,  and  how  it  is  any  worse  to  be 
broke  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  it  is 
hard  for  my  philosoi)liy  to  realize. 

To  the  inechanic,  who  is  out  of  employ- 
ment, more  particularly  if  he  has  a  family, 
I  recommend  ere  he  spends  his  last  dollar 
to  go  into  the  country ;  there  is  less  compe- 
tition there;  he  can  support  his  family  for 
one-third  of  what  it  costs  in  this  city;  he 
can  have  a  good  enough  house,  with  land 
enough  to  raise  all  the  garden  truck  his 
family  can  consume,  for  from  five  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  month;  and  if  he  can  raise 
a  cow  and  a  few  fowls,  he  is  pretty  nearly 
independent.  A  good  cow  will  bring  in 
from  butter  and  milk  about  §30  per  month. 
Now  it  takes  §3,000,  invested  at  1  per  cent, 
per  month,  to  yield  that  amount;  while  a 
good  cow  only  costs  from  §75  to  §100.  It 
requires  more  labor  to  keep  a  flower  gar- 
den in  good  order,  and  to  raise  a  few  dozen 
roses  and  dahlias  in  the  city,  tlian  it  does 
to  raise  two  acres  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  the  country.  Go  into  the  country  any- 
where from  50  to  100  miles  from  this  city, 
and  see  how  easy,  almost  indolently 
most  people  live,  They  do  not  have  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries,  the  society,  the 
amusements,  tlie  fine  clothing  and  all  the 
et  celems  of  a  city  life ;  they  are  not  to  be 
had  there;  "and  what  the  eye  don't  see 
the  heart  does  not  rue," — they  do  not  want 
them.  In  a  simple,  quiet  way  they  lead  a 
happy  life,  free  from  care,  and  all  vexa- 
tious toil  and  labor.  All  their  pleasures 
are  simple  .and  innocent;  and  although 
some  are  a<ldicted  to  whisky,  and  bean 
poker,  it  is  far  easier  to  avoid  such  expen- 
sive temptations  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city. 

If  you  cannot  find  work  at  your  trade, 
you  can  easily  find  work  at  tlie  time  of 
putting  in  crops,  and  at  harvest  time;  and 
as  soon  as  you  get  acquainted  with  your 
new  home,  and  your  neighbors,  you  will 
find  an  abundance  of  methods  to  obtain 
constant  employment;  and  to  a  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  tlie  tread- 
mill of  labor  in  a  city — the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  week  in,  week  out,  year  on 
year,  he  will  find  the  change  delightful, 
and  the  hardest  labor  mere  jiastime  com- 
pared with  the  monotony  of  a  hard  work- 
ing trade. 

Of  over  one  hundred  of  my  acquaintances 
who  have  been  compelled  by  hard  times  to 
flee  this  city  for  the  country,  during  the 
past  year,  there  are  not  over  ten,  but  what 
I  am  assured  have  bettered  their  condition, 
and  would  not  willingly  return.  There  is 
but  slight  prospect  of  a  return  to  prosper- 
ous times,  for  mechanics  in  San  Francisco, 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come.  The  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  the  combinations  of  mon- 
eyed monojiolies  are  alone  sufficient  to  re- 
tard its  great  progress.  Add  to  this  the 
tremendous,  overpowering  competition,  in 
every  line  of  business,  and  the  prospect  is 
anything  but  bright.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  kind  Providence  having  blessed  us  with  a 
rainj'  season  that  could  hardly  have  been 
more  satisfactorj'  to  the  farmer  if  he  had 
brought  the  ram  with  his  own  hands,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  season,  a 
glorious  harvest;  and  results  can  but  be  .sat- 
isfactory to  all  who  engage  in  it.  Then 
let  all  who  are  out  of  employment  hie  way 
to  the  country,  where  health,  content  and, 
with  time  and  patience,  Avealth  awaits 
them. 

Hiding  in  the  stage  one  day  a  month  ago, 
in  Sonora  county,  with  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  enterprising  business  men  of 
San  Francisco,  he  declared  he  would  rather 
have  200  acres  of  the  splendid  land  we 
were  looking  at,  under  cultivation,  than  to 
possess  the  most  flourishing  business  in 
San  Francisco.  If  I  have  time,  I  will  give 
some  examples  in  proof  of  the  assertions 
herein  made.  For  the  present  I  would  say 
to  all  unemployed,  think  well  of  what  I 
have  here  set  forth.  You  are  no  wor.se  off 
in  the  country,  than  in  the  city,  while  all 
j'our  associations  are  there  more  healthful 
and  beautiful.  nibs. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1871. 


HJpJOf^oJs. 


A  Breaking  wave  is  the  only  thing  in 
nature  tliat  is  the  most  beautiful  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  dissolution. 

"Woman  is  a  delusion,  madam !"  ex- 
claimed a  crusty  old  batchelor  to  a  witty 
young  lady.  "And  man  is  always  hugging 
some  delusion  or  other,"  was  the  quick  re- 
ply- 

Boston  girls  refuse  to  eat  corn  starch 
pudding,  lest  it  might  impart  stiffness  to 
their  manners. 

When  is  a  chimney  like  a  chicken  ?  When 
it  is  a  little  foul. 

A  MAN  who  says  he  will  subscribe  anon, 
very  often  proves  to  be  a  non-subscriber. 

There  is  a  man  in  town  so  knowing,  that 
jieople  who  don't  know  their  own  minds, 
come  to  him  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  vain  man  idolizes  his  own  person, 
and  here  he  is  wrong;  but  he  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  and  here  he  is  right 

A  secret  is  my  slave  as  long  as  I  keep  it 
under;  a  secret  is  my  master  the  moment  it 
escapes  from  me. 

Love  is  better  than  a  pair  of  spectacles 
to  make  everything  seem  greater  which  is 
seen  through  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
who  keeps  dogs,  and  one  who  has  nine  walk- 
ing-sticks? One  owns  ca-nines  and  the  other 
nine  canes. 

Talk  about  big  vegetables.  There  is  a 
policeman  in  Oakland  who  has  a  beat  a  mile 
long. 

Never. — Lobsters  are  built  more  for  dura- 
bility than  speed.  They  never  come  ashore 
without  getting  into  hot  water. 

A  BCBALiST,  whose  loail  of  hay  was  found 
to  develop  several  bowlders,  remembered 
that  he  "druv  pretty  close  to  a  stun  wall" 
on  his  way  to  market. 

"Go  TO  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  is  good 
advice,  given  on  excellent  authority;  but 
now-a-days  most  sluggards  prefer  to  visit 
their  uncle. 

Not  Bad. — An  Albany  damsel  asked  one 
of  her  fellow  borders,  a  stylish  drygoods 
clerk,  at  the  lu-eakfast  table,  "Why  is  your 
mustache  like  my  hairV"  He  blushingly 
gave  it. up,  when  the  answer  caused  him  to 
blush  still  more:     "Because  it's  all  down  !" 

Dutchman's  Receipt.  — A  German  being 
required  to  give  a  receipt  in  full,  produced 
the  following,  after  much  mental  effort: 
"Isli  full.  I  wants  no  more  mouish.  John 
Swackhammer." 

Butler  has  an  eye  on  the  British  Lion. 
That  lion  had  better  look  out.  The  eye  is 
cocked. 

A  YOUNO  gentleman  asked  a  young  lady 
what  she  thought  of  the  "marriage  state  in 
general."  "Not  knowing,  can't  tell,"  was 
the  re^jly;  "but  if  you  and  I  could  put  our 
heads  together,  I  could  soon  give  you  a 
definite  answer." 

No  matter  how  jnuch  desire  you  have  to 
fight,  never  begin  on  a  mule  or  a  cross-eyed 
man.  Their  looks  don't  advertise  clearly 
enough  what  they  are  going  to  hit. 

"You  are  very  stupid,  Thomas"  said  a 
country  teaelier  to  a  little  boy  eight  years 
old.  "You  are  a  little  donkey,  and  what 
do  they  do  to  cure  them  of  stupidity'?" 
"They  feed  them  better  and  lick  them  less," 
said  the  arch  little  urchin. 


A  farmer  never  rightly  understands  his 
calling  till  he  considers  manure  of  first,  not 
of  secondary  importance. 


THE  TWO  VERSIONS. 

An  early  morning  adventure  ajipeared 
to  and  was  described  by  its  hero  as  follows: 

"I  rose  with  the  glorious  sun,  with  my 
friend  and  host,  and  sallied  out  for  an 
early  sail  on  the  lake.  Every  drop  of  dew 
on  the  grass,  or  tree  or  flower,  was  a  sj)ark- 
ling  gem  'of  purest  ray  serene.'  The  air 
itself  was  an  elixir,  and  the  music  of  the 
early  birds,  with  the  soft  fluttering  of  leafy 
boughs,  was  suggestive  of  the  perfect 
liarmonies  of  a  sinless  sphere.  Too  much 
entriinced  to  be  thoughtful  or  prudent,  we 
embarked  in  a  frail  skiff  which  betrayed 
our  confidence,  and  left  us  struggling  amid 
the  waves.  We  breasted  them  with  '"  hearts 
of  controversy,"  and  reaching  the  shore, 
returned  to  our  home  before  we  were  fair- 
ly missed,  dripping  like  water  gods." 
*  His  wife  was  less  i>oetic: 

"It  was  the  most  ridiculous  adventure; 
they  went  out  half  dressed,  without  hats 
or  coats,  as  if  they  had  been  scared  from 
home  by  a  nightiuare;  and  put  off,  like  a 
couple  of  dunces,  in  an  old  boat  that  leaked 
worse  than  a  sieve.  Of  course  it  sunk 
with  them,  and  they  came  home  looking 
sheepish  enough,  and  as  wet  as  a  drowned 
rat." 


I 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal.,   BY  THOS.   M.   LOGAN,  M.   D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'.11'41"  N.,  Lone.  121'29'44"W.  Hightat Levee  ahove 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  74  leet.  Higlit  ot  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  94  t'ect.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  bv  figures.  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  .5,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermefliatc  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manmr;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  light  breeze, 
and  lUa  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  M.,  and  it  p.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  aiTangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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Remarks.— Saturday,  March  4.— As  shown  in  our  wind 
column,  March  came  in  "  like  a  lion,"  with  a  strong  north- 
west wind,  causing  the  evaporation  of  more  rain  in  one  day 
than  fell  during  any  rainy  day  of  the  season.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  day,  the  weather  has  been  genial,  and 
spring  progresses. 

The  following  measurement  of  the  rainfall  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  has  been  communicaled  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hays; 

W70-October 0.68 

l«7it-November 0.33 

l»7U-December 2.00 

1H71— January 1.51 

1871-February 4.43 

Total  for  season 9.90 

In  Monterey,  according  to  Dr.  C  A.  Canfield,  the  rainfall 
Up  to  date  amounts  to  just  8  inches. 


EpOE^J. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  March  IGth. 

FLOUE. — Heavy  arrivals  from  Oregon  have 
exerted  a  depressing  influence  ou  the  market. 
About  9,000  bbls.  have  arrived  during  the  week, 
and  other  considerable  lots  are  on  the  way. 

We  quote  local  brands,  superfine,  $5.75((ijG.OO; 
extra,  ^G.S7%@7.00.  Oregon  brands,  superfine, 
f5.50@,$5.75.     Extra,  $6.50@.7.00. 

Transactions  include  2,500  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
1,500  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  3,000  do.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  superfine,  for  export  and  pri- 
vate. 

WHEAT. — The  market  continues  exceeding- 
ly dull;  foreign  orders  still  below  offers  here. 
The  receipts  are  small,  and  but  little  disposi- 
tion is  manifested  to  sell.  Four  cargoes 
only  have  thus  far  been  despatched  the  present 
month;  but  five  are  now  loading.  It  is  claimed 
that  after  the  vessels  now  loading  are  dispatch- 
ed, there  will  remain  but  30,000  tons  of  wheat 
in  the  State— of  which  only  20,000  can  be  spared 
for  export. 

Sales  during  the  week  have  averaged  some 
20,000  sacks,  from  $2.3()@$2.42%.  At  the 
close    we    quote    good   shipping   at   $2.37%@ 

The  Liverpool  market  has  declined  2d.,  and 
is  now  quoted  at  lis.  lOd.  The  continental  de- 
mand does  not  seem  to  exceed  the  current  sup- 
plies in  Livejpool.  New  York  rates  are  still 
continued  at  f  1.70@1.75. 

BARLEY. — Is  still  ia  limited  demand,  at 
about  last  weeks  quotations.  We  quote,  feed, 
!|i(l,30(ffJ,$I,37%.     Sales  embrace  9,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  still  a  limited  demand  for 
oats.  Extremes  may  be  quoted  at  }>1.50@ 
1.70.  Sales  about  2,000  .sacks;  450  sacks  coast 
sold  at  $1,571^. 

CORN— Quotable  at  $1.40@1.55.  The  re- 
ceipts are  about  2,000  sks.  per  week. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  f  3.25@3.50. 

RYE — lu  limited  demand.  Last  salej  at 
$2.20. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Stkaw,  $8@9;  Bkan,  $27.50@30.00; 
Middlings,  $35  for  teed;  $37.50@40  for  tine. 
Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at  $13.00@16.00  ■$>,  ton. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16, 
and  Porter's,  2  B)  do,  at  $4  '^  dozen. 

POTATOES.— The  receipts  for  the  past  week 
have  been  in  excess  of  tlie  demand  &nd  the 
market  consequently  heavy.  Prices,  however, 
have  generally  been  well  maintained,  and  more 
activity  is  manifested  at  the  close .  Sales  in- 
clude 400  sacks  Tomales  at  $1.70;  2,000  sacks 
Humboldt  at  $1.80@1.87%.  The  present  range 
of  good  quality  of  California  is  from  $1.70@ 
$2.00 — the  latter  for  choice  Humboldt  deUvered 
on  board  of  cars  for  the  interior. 

HOPS. — Demand  hght — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12^c.  for  California  crop  of  1870.  Nothing 
new  from  the  Eastern  market. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
16@17%  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,380  Cal.  dry.  The  New  York  market 
is  quoted  as  less  active  at  an  advance  of  half  a 
cent.  Cal.  is  quoted  at  22@22%c.,  with  leather 
in  good  demand  and  firm. 

WOOL. — Receipts  of  small  lots  of  spring 
clip  atill  coming  in  and  selling  mostly  on  private 
terms.  The  local  mills  are  the  chief  purchas- 
ers. Sales  of  some  10,000  lbs.  are  noted  at 
20@24c.,  at  which  rates  we  may  quote;  though 
as  yet,  no  fixed  rate  having  been  established, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  give  reliable  quotations. 

The  New  York  market  is  reported  as  less 
active  but  very  strong,  with  moderate  inquiry 
from  manufacturers.  Holders  are  indifferent 
about  offering,  believing  that  higher  prices  will 
be  reached  before  long.     The  clip  is  ready  for 


the  market.  California  kinds  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  full  prices;  the  stock  Hght,  and  not  of 
the  best  quality.  Sales  of  450,000  lbs  are  re- 
ported at  21%  to  36,  burry  fall  to  fine  spring; 
also  25,000  lbs  pulled  at  25. 

TALLOW — Transactions  for  the  past  week 
have  been  large,  aggregating  about  300,000  lbs, 
largely  on  speculative  account,  at  7%@8c.  ^ 
ft),  latter  figure  for  small  lots  of  choice.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  three  dealers  in  the  city, 
whose  combined  stock  approximates  500,000 
pounds. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@,3%c.,  Canary,  6@7c.,  Alfalfa, 
ICc. 

BEANS— Prices  but  little  changed.  Bayo 
at  $2.25@2.75;  butter,  at  $1.90  for  small  and 
$2.37  for  large;  small  white,  $2.00@2.25;  pink, 
$1.50;  red,  $1.75;  pea,  $2@,$2.25  per  100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  and 
quotations  but  little  changed.  Beef  has  ad- 
vanced, while  veal  has  declined.  We  quote 
prices  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@ll!/^c'ii  1). 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  ^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  "§>  lb. 

VEAL — The  animals  embrace  more  large 
calves  than  usual;  prices  quotable  at  8@12c. — 
a  decline  of  2%c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  9@10c.  ^  fi).  Some 
2,000  sheep  have  reached  this  market  during 
the  past  week  from  the  lower  coast. 

LAMB — A  lot  of  spring  lambs,  the  first  of 
any  account  this  season,  have  appeared  in  the 
market-— quotable  at  12^c. 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  G>^@ 
7%c.;  dressed,  10@11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  but  little  changed.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens  $7.50@«;  Roosters  $7.50@8.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@,9  "§,  doz;  do  wild,  $l(g;3.00  "^  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3.50  '^  pair;  live  turkeys, 
l8@20c  ^  fc;  Hare,  $1.50(5>2.00  (.per  doz; 
Doves,  $1.00  do. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  27J/^@32%'c.  Eastern  firkin 
2.5@35c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have 
been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  lG(a!.17c. 

EoGs — California     fresh,  28@,30c. 

LARD — California  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  14@15c; 
Oregon,  14@15c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  «fe  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $1.50@$2.50;  Oregon, 
$1.25(2>$2.50;  Pears,  per  box,  $1.50@,$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $12;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  scarce,  choice  Apples 
plenty. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  fc  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.. 50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3. .50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand within  the  next  20  days.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— The  market  re- 
mains quiet  for  all  kinds.  Wool  sacks  have  all 
gone  into  second  hands.  The  demand  for 
Flour  Sacks  continues  fair.  Prices  for  most 
descriptions  are  more  or  less  nominal. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  f^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We- 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
6%c;  Oregon  do,  7c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
r2@13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
10%@ll%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  at  13%@ 
14%c;  Oregon  do,  \&y^@Vlc\  Bacon,  California, 
15@15%c;  Oregon  do,  15@15%c. 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.) 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  March  9. 
Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  still  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned 26    @30 

Santa  Cruz 26    @30 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— The  close  of  the  -war  has  made 
no  difference  in  the  price  of  French  Block  as  yet,  and 
probably  will  not.  Domestic  skins  rule  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ?*  doz 7.5  00@100  .57 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  tf»  doz 36  00®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^tb 1  00®     1  00 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  75  .")() 

California  Calf,    ?>  ft 100®     100 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed    Cal,  'i*  Ih 80®     1  25 

Kastern  Bench   Stufifed  Calf,  ^  ft 1  10®     1  50 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  i>ertft 116®     126 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  60®  13  02 

Sheep  Koans  (or  linings,  V  doz 6  50®  10  07 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 17.5®     5  35 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  V  16 30®        02 

Fair  Bridle,  ^H  ft 3.3®        00 

Skirting,   V  Bide 4  50®    4  50 

Welt  Leather,  ^  doz 30  00®  50  40 

Buff  Leather,   V  foot 22®        60 


San  Francisco  Market  Rates. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.-  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fbiday,  March  17,  1871. 
Suear,  crd,  ^  ft.    14    @    U!^  Hemp  Seed,  ■{*  ft      7    @      9 

Hawaiian,    do.      9    (g)    12     , Castor  Beans,  *  .       4    @      4'- 
Coffee,  C  R,  %«  11)     1«     4    16'^  Castor  Oil,  T  ...  .1  7.5    @2  00 

Rio,  do 17    @  LinseedOil 105    @1  10 

Tea,  Japan.  ^  lb.    .55    w    90     ! Broom  Corn 3    @      5 

Green,   do     ...     50     (Til  00      Bees  Wax 27    @    .10 

Haw'n  Rice,  ^  m      8'i.@      9      Peanuts 5    ®      7 

China,  do fi.'iiS      7,'«i  Corn  Meal.  100  lb.2  .50    (^.3  00 

CoalOil,  Hgal..    50    ®    60    I  Onions.  N.  C.  I . .  1  .50    ®2  00 
Candles,^  ft....     14    @    18 


RETAIL  PRICES.-MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  • 
Pickled,  do,  * 
Or.pkid  do  ,. 

Cheese,   ^  ft . . . 

Honey,  %*  ft 

Eggs,  per  doz . . 

Lard,  ^  ft 

Sugar,  or.,  fi'a  ft.l  00 
Brown,  do,^  ft  10 
Beet,  do,  7  Vs.  1  00 


35  @ 
® 
@ 
20  @ 
25  ® 
35  ® 
15 


40 


ip. 

Wool  Sacks,  new 

Seeond-hnd  do 

Wheat-sks.  22x3(! 

Potato  G'yBags. 

Deer  Skins 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain. 
Goatskins,  each. 


'i®    14 
@    2-2 


® 

® 
PRGBUCE,  ETC. 


®    25 
(3    3.5 


Flour,  ex,  ^  bbl.5  .«!  @.17  00 
Superfine,  do.  5  .50  @6  00 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.2  15  @2  35 
Wheat,  "#  100  fts.2  25  ®2  40 
Oats,  "4*  100  ltis...l  .50    @1  80 


Barley,  "f,  100  fts  1  30 
Beans. If*  100  fts..l  87' 
Potatoes,  100  fts.l  .50 
Hay.  '#  ton  .  .10  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.lO  OO 


FRUITS,  (.VEGETABLES,    ETC. 


Pine  Apples.  +.  ..5  00    folO  00 
Bananas.  ^  b'h.  .2  .50    lai5  00 


(a)  20 

5    (0/1  00 

tol  00 

4    @  5 

15    m    20 
20 


Dried  Herbs,  +.. 

Egg  Plant 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  T^  ft 
Green  Corn,  V  d 

Sugar  Peas 

Lettuce,  +  bnchs 
Mushrooms.  %*  lb 
Horseradish,  w  ft 
Okra,  dried,  ^  ft 
Okra,  green,  p  ft 

Pumpkins 

Parsnips,  t  bnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,  fi  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ^  ft. . 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do 

Stmraer  Squash. 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
String  Beans. . . . 
Green  Lima.  shI. 
Spinage,^,  bskt. 
Salsify,  fa'  bunch 
Turnips, "t^  doz, . 
POULTRY,    GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Cal.  Walnnts, 
Cranberries,  1^  g 
Cranbttrries,  0,*i 
Apples,  No.  1,*. . 
Pears,  table,  1^  ft 

Plums,  dried,  *..  _ 

Peaches,  dried,  *    15  ® 

Oranges,  ^  doz..    .50  (tu    75 

Lemons,  T*  doz. .    75  (ojl  00 

Figs,  dried,  t*  ft  .     15  @    20 

Asparagus,  wh.*    20  (ai    25 

Green,  do 20  (<U    25 

Artichokes,  'f.  d.l  00  (ail  25 

Brussel's  sprts,  *    12  (tu    15 

Beets.  ^  doz 20  ®    25 

Potatoes 2  ®      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  ®      5 
Tomatoes.^  ft.. 

Broccoli,  TB  doz.l  .50  ®2  01) 

Caulitlower.  t  . .  2  .50  (ai3  00 

Cabbage.^ doz.. 3  00  ^3.50 

Carots,  I*  doz...     10  (g*    25 

Celery,%*doz  ...    75  tol  00 

Cress.  «  doz  bun    20  ®    25 
Cucumbers.  5  . .. 


®l  35 

',(0,2  .50 
®2  00 
(315  00 
®12  00 


f<a  .50 

(at 

®  H 

im  20 
(a* 

®  25 

®  1.5 

(g»  20 

®  50 


z 

4 
25 

(oi 

25 

(ai 

'.5 

lat 

15 

(ai 

25 

(a)  .50 

(o)  25 

(g»  8 

&  6 

®  5 
® 

(gt  8 

tal  .50 

(ai  12 

10  25 


Chickens,  apiece    75  ®1  Oo 

Turkeys,  W  ft...     20  in)    25 

Ducks,  wild,  ■#  p    .50  (a  1  00 

Tame,  do  . .    . .  I  .50  (gi2  00 

Teal,  "#  doz. . .  .2  00  la,i  00 

Geese,  wild,  each    62  (a)    "5 


Tame.  ■»  pair. 4  00 
Chici 


(a.5  00 

(0 


From  Chicago. 

Hens,  each 75  fel  00 

Snipe,  ^  doz  ...1  25  &j\  .50 

English,  do... 2  .50  ©3  00 

Venison,  ^  lb   . .  (0 

Ouails,  T^  doz  ...1  75  fn'i2  00 

Pigeons,  dom.  t.  3  .50  (m4  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50  (a,'2  Do 

Hares,    each    ...     40  lai    .50 

Rabbits,  tame..     .50  (ml  00 

Wild.  do.  "^  dz.2  00  (ai 


Squirrel,  ^  pair. 

25 

l-a, 

38 

Beef,  tend,  •»  ft. 

20 

lat 

25 

Sirloin  and  rib 

18 

® 

■M 

10 

Z 

12 

Smoked,  do... 

15 

IS 

Pork.  rih.  etc..".. 

12' 

"'A 

15 

Chops,  do,  'P  ft 
Veal.  V  ft 

12 

® 

15 

15 

® 

20 

Cutlet,  do 

H 

20 

Mutton    chops," 

15 

18 

Leg,  do 

12 

® 

15 

Lamb.  'W  ft  .... 
Tongues, beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  jft  ft     IS 

Oregon,  do  18 

Hams,  Cal,  "j*  ft.     20 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  "iH  ft   . . .     10 

Smokeo,  new,*"    12 

Pickled.  ¥(  ft..  « 
Rock  Cod,  %*  ft  •  12 
Perch,  s  water,  ft  10 
I  Lake  Big.  Trout*    25 

Smelts 8 

Codfish,  dry 

Herring,  fresh . . 

Sm'kd.  100  fts. 

Tomcod 

Terrapin.  T?.  doz.2  .50 
Mackarel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass 

Halibut 62 

Sturgeon 

Oysters,  f  100. . .  1  00 

Chesp.  V  doz.. 


@ 
a   75 


®   20 

(g)  20 

®  '25 

(a)  30 

(n»  30 

®  30 

f<0  '25 

®  12 

(S>  15 

(a)  8 

''I®  15 
®12S 

lat  75 

&  10 

i  10 
®  10 

®  75 
®  25 
@3  00 
®  ■» 
(gd  00 
® 

®  75 
®  4 
@1  '25 
®1  00 


'  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    5  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  KOR   I.NVOICKS 

Jdbhinq   pricen  TuU.  from  ten  to  H ft  fen  per  cent,  hitfher  than  the 
foltoiciita  quotatiftn/i. 

Frid.vt,  March  17,  ISTl 

Iron.— Duty:  Pig.  $7  ■!«  ton :  Railroad.  (Sic  %*  100  fts:  Bar, 
llojl'^c  fi  ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c^  ft:  common,  l'5(31'^4c 
«ft:  Plate,  rjc-'iS  ft:  Pipe,  I'ac'p*  ft;  Galvanized,  2'2C%*  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  "ti  ton S34  00    (a(43^  00 

White  Pig. 'i'.  ton —  32    la)  33  W 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  1^  ft —  03    ® 

Refined  Bar.  good  assortment,  ^  ft —  04    (gj 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  0J?4(a) 

Plate.  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04,'iJ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04'!;®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to '20 —  05    (§  —  05'^ 

Sheet,  No. '24  to '27 —05    (S  —  0(i'4 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3>^o  ^  ft;  Pig  and  Bar,  2'jc 

Sheathing,  ?,  ft @—  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow     ■• —  20  ®  —  21 

Sheathing.  Old  Yellow —10  @  —  11 

Composition  Nails — 21  — 22 

Composition  Bolts —  21  —  22 

Tin  Plates.— Duty:  '25 'p  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates.  Charcoal.  IX  ^  box 12  00 

Plates.   ICCharcoal  10  00  10.50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00  10  .50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  f>,  ft —  42 

STEEL.-English  Cast  Steel,  ij*  ft «  —  15 

QulCKsn-VER.— It*  ft —  80 

LEAD.-Pig.^ft --06  —07 

Sheet —09  — 

Pipe —  10  —  11 

Bar 08  —09 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  ?i  ft —  10'^     —  11 

Borax.— —25  -  35 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
dent. Chas.  F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  R.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  J.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  l.add, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. -Of- 
ficers -  President,  Harmau  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 
S.  F.-  Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander.  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  TurubuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Bering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
ficers: Goo.  P.  Loucks.  Prest.,  I  achi  co;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R.  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  E.G.  Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag.  Society.— Officers: 
President,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  SarBent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasm-cr,  M.  Schallenberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag-.  Society.-  Offi- 
cers: President,  E.  Denman;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 

Deer  Lodge  City,  Montana  Ter. — Puhs.  Press;  *  *  * 
Your  paper  is  very  generally  liked  m  this  Territory,  and 
the  information  each  issue  contains,  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  the  paper.  L.  0.  L. 


Our    A-sezits. 

OuB  Frienbs  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

nTrAvellne  Aicenta. 

W.  H.  Murray- Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr- Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  -California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark— California. 

8.  H.  Herrino— California. 

L.  P  .McCartt— California. 

E.  J.  Hooper— California. 

E.  P.  Hicks— California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 

TO  CLUBS. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  as  fast  as  ob- 
tained. After  the  first  ten  names  have 
been  paid  for,  others  can  be  added  within 
any  reasonable  time,  thereafter  on  the  same 
terms.  Clubs  may  be  composed  partly  of 
names  for  Rural,  and  partly  for  Scien- 
tific Press.  Blanks  and  extra  copies  fur- 
nished when  desired. 


Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offl- 
i:ers  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Onr  Oeneral   Aeent  at  Saci-atnento. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Hoaq,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agr  icultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Sixth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re. 
ceiving  subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 


Mr.  S  •  Hei-rlnar. 

Our  valuable  agricultural  correspondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


How  to  Make  Money. 

Send  to  the  American  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  their  beautiful  Specimen  Book,  and  make  ten 
dollars  the  first  day  you  show  the  book.  Read  their  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  concerning  the  Parlor 
Album,  and  you  will  get  full  particulars.  The  Parlor 
Album  contains  more  beautiful  embellishments  than 
any  other  work  extant.  The  Specimen  Book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage. 


EvEKT  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  with  "Bro'wn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Late  Newsiapek  Change.— E.  M.  Dewey,  Esq.,  who 
was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Messenger,  as 
editor  and  publisher,  has  recently  purchased  the  Visalia 
Pelta  newspaper  and  job  printing  establishment,  as  we 
see  by  the  figure  head  of  that  journal.  The  Oella  is  one 
of  the  keenest  and  sauciest  little  papers  in  the  State.  It 
has  a  well  appointed  job  office,  and  under  the  able  busi- 
ness management  of  its  new  proprietor,  is  bound  to 
floiu'ish.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  our  old  friend 
has  again  assumed  the  editorial  tripod,  and  gladly  ex- 
tend to  him  the  right  <&"  of  fellowship  in  our  craft.  If 
he  succetds  in  the  Delta  half  as  well  as  he  did  in  the 
Messenger,  the  people  of  Tulare  county  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  the  change. — Ml.  Messenger,  DownieviUe. 


Virginia.  City,  Nev.,  March  13,  1871. 
Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co. — Gentlemen:  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  letters  patent  for  Sulphuret  Saving 
Machine,  procured  through  your  Agency.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  care  and  skill  in 
drawing  up  application,  and  promptness  in  procuring 
letters  patent  on  the  same.  Hoping  again  soon  to  profit 
by  your  valuable  .\gency,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
very  respectfully  yours,  C.  C.  Coleman. 


Cal.  File  Manufacturing  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections:  also.  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery.     Prices  greatly  reduced. 


Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE, 

Sa,n    Frjiiiclseo, 

WILL    OPEN 

Tuesday,   Aixgrixst  lO,  IWT'l, 


And  continue  for  fotir  weeks,  in  the  Pavilion 

of  the  Society,  on  Union  Square,  in 

the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


Application  for  Space  can  be  made  at  the  Library  of 
the  Mechanics'  lustitulc  any  day,  between  the  hours  of 
1  and  9  p.  M.,  or  by  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, H,  C.  Kibbe. 

Mr.  J.  H.  GiLLMORE  is  authorized  to  visit  those  who 
intend  to  exhibit  from  this  city.  fel8-lGp.tf 


50, coo  lbs.  G-uano  just  Received 

And  for  Sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

GEO.  F.  SILVESTER,  Seedsman, 
ma-18-lm  317  Washington  street. 
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KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIKS, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

(iOOSEBKRRIES,' 

(JURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Slinibs.  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
mucL  the  Ijirgest  ami  BeBt  evtr  offered  by  this  well 
kuuwn  eutablibhmt:ut. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  FruitK,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  '2)  of  Flowers,  sent  lor  5  cents. 

E.   GUMMING  &  CO., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


1  am  thinning  out  my  Mulberbt  Plantatioss  and 
will  sell  my  surplus  trees 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  §20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  $25  to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  White  and  Black  Mulberry's  are  the  best 
vhade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  tn-es  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk  Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.    Send  your  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

TA.KE    ISOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  largo  two    year  old 
MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
tre«B  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

■WM.  M.  HAITNIE, 
lvl-3mr  Sacramek^to. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurserymanf 

Three  miles  Nurth   of  Oakland  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5.(K)0  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
Bt^amm!  Fine  Japanese  TeaPlant;Eucolyi>tufi,  or 
Australian  Cium  Trees  of  all  the  beet  varieties. 
Native  Kvrr|,^reen  trees  and  Bhrubs,  superior 
collection.     A  large  abbortmeut  of  choice  varietioB  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— ALSO — 

OUfiEANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

ROSES  AND  CLIMBING  PL.\NTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.   Address,  A.  D.  PBYAL, 
3Tl-21nttr  Oakland. 


GEO.  F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  <k  Tree  SeedB, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
No   ai7  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 

VKANCISCO. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in  1852. 
CITY   3>"e  r  o  t. 

317  "Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES   OF  NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  '.nd  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shnibs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      THEES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  And  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  l>e  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


FLOWER     SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicantu.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KERN, 

107  N.  6th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS  I 

By  the  lOO,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OR    KETAIL, 
AT  LOWEST   MARKET 

RATES. 

Fruits  Ruarnntced  true  to  name.  My 
stock  eAibraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry— including  the 

OBAKOE.  LEMOX  A.\n    LIME. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AND  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES,        vXpT;,,-,^  s 
SUR  VBBER  Y,  V/.VES  A  XD  PL  A  y  TS,      -^  **».-t5. 
MULBERKY  TREES    AXD    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.     Patent 
Grafting  wan  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

SinJ  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  2.5  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addreao    ROBERT  'W'fl.LIAMSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  16th  &  16th 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Savles  k  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Estaulisueh  18i5  uY  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


dealers  in 

•Garden,  Grass  4;  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 


Correspondence  solicited,  and  qnotatlons  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  uailad  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

■^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


SEED  \A(AREHOU5E5 

riMPORTERSfc  DEALERS    '^ 


^'"''^^^'^'^'m^ 


EDS. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAQO. 

—  ALSO — 

the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple   and   effective  mower  in  use. 

PR,icx: — 935. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  67  SUte  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  us  fine  an  assortment 

— or— 
FRVIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  sto<k  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 


BEST  VARIETIES; 

Proper  LTrnlnlnff.    und    TiKorouM   Growth! 

We  invite  Ncbsekymen,   Dealers  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large   and   splendid  collection    of 

NUT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
•iOOO  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Bla'k  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut.  1,  2  and 3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond, etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

STfLVESTER  NEWHAI.I-, 

Proprietor  L.o«  Gaton  Xuraery. Sun  <Jofte, 

lvl-4in3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We    are  pre- 
pared    to    fur-    y^ 
nish  aoENERAL  /^ 

ASSORTMENT    of    ^7^ 


Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  tow 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Oriers  solic- 
ited from  all 
jars   send  for  catalogue  and  price  list 

J.  LEWELUNG  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  Cal. 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
beet  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
ipade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


AddresiiB 


L,  O.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  It  E  E  S, 

G-rape  "Vines  and  Cuttings. 

WE  OFTEB  A  LARGE  LOT  OF  THE 

White  Mulberry,  (Mortis  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 

They  are  long  lived  and  will   flourish 

on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 


THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  (or  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  the  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  lUO  or 
lUOO  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

I^AU  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cafih.*^X 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH. 

iTl-linSmr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8A.CRAME\TO,    CALIFORMA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 

VARIETIES     FOR     THE 

FARM    AND    GARDEN, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 

^       CIFIC  COAST. 

AH  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholksalk 
AND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.    We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  o<ir  stock  will  be  fovind  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  fcc,  lie. 

The  celebrated  Rnmndell  Norway  Outs 

S5  per  Hadiel. 

Early  Rose  and  oiher  choic*  varieties  of  Potatoes,  fcc 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 

W.U.  STRONG, 

Ivl-Smr  SscrameDto  Cal. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

(}f\  AAA  Roots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
DU)  V/Uv  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  k  CO... 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,    San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

SILK  WORM  EG-GS. 

O  f\f\C\  CARTONS  JAPANESE  ANNUALS,  SH.K 
ZjUUW      WORM  EGOS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  But?  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr       41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


W  A.GOTS. 

THE  BEST  FABM  WAOOK; 

THE  BEST  BANXH  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAOOSi 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAOOK; 


THE  REST  HEADER  WAGON 


he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

yV  ARGONS, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agrents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  i  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


BAKER  &    HAMILTON, 

IMPORTERS   AND   DEALERS  IN 


IMPL.EME.\T8  AXD  MACIilXES,  PORTA. 
BL,E!4TEA.W  EXOIXEN,  liARDTVARE, 

Would  call  ihc  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1B70-1871, 

coNsisTiso  or 

Plown,  Ilnrro\%-ii.  CiiltlTutorB,   If  urse  Iloea. 
Oitns  Plows,  Need  .So \«  em,  Uuekeye  OrMln 
Drills,     Hlll'a  Cut.  .Sowers,  Ilur    Cat- 
ters,    Need     t'leiinera,    Crist    Mllla. 
Uurley    Mills.  Cider    Mills,  Fan 
Mills,  Vrnpe  Crashers,  Mow. 
ers.  Reapers,  Headers.     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh'  eled   Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire.  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by  mail  or   Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  k  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  11, 13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3rar  Nos.  17  k  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  "Wht'at,  Ciirii.  Grap<'fi,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stt-aruH  R&ncho,"  2(KJ  square  milc-n  in  st*ctiona, 
quarter  sectiunH,  etc.,  on  GoveromentBytttem  o(  survey, 
forming  blockuune  mile  ftquure.with  road  on  each  side. 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Kailroad  to  San  FrsnciKCO  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subtUvided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Mapa,  Circulars,  etr..  apply  to  B.  F. 
NOUTHAM.  4^2  Montgomery  st,,  San  Fr»ucii*ro.  or 
,  TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Aiuthcim  and  Los  Aiigeles.    Ivl-^xur 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  riNLEY,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig-ht  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,  Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver  Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pig-eons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pig-s.— White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  BABBITS. 

STothiuer  sent  COB. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lltht  Brahmaa  and  White  I.eBharn'8, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

naos 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

KICHOI.S    A,    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken   the   premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mouutaius. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Savi  ng  Machine  of  the  Age 

JUfe^  Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Tliree 

to  Five  Minutes. ""^S, 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-6mr  Corner  Battery  and  Washing  on  sts. 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  eihibitiou  at  all  of  .the  District  Fairs 
u  this  State. 

IT    EXCEX^S 


I.llchtueB*,    Cltxullneni), 

Klutticlly  uutl  UiiruIiUlty, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  bo  aired  at  pleasure; 
■while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sucrumento. 

tOOL.EY    A    QRE£N,    Proprietor*. 


Homoeopathic. 

TREATMENT      OF 

Dyspepsia  with  8  Remedies $1  50 

Piles  "     "         " 160 

Neuralgia 150 

Fever  and  Ague  "        " 1  50 

Croup  with  "        " 1  50 

Rheumatism  with  12  " 2  00 

Diarrhoea  "       "    " 2  CO 

Whooping  Cough  and  Cough 2  00 

Each  of  the  above  little  works  contain  a  plain  account 
of  the  diseases  named,  and  their  proper  treatment,  by 
Homffipathic  remedies. 

A  neat  case  containing  the  remedies,  and  including  the 
book,  will  be  sent  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  above  prices. 

Veterinary  Medicines  and  Books.    Address 

HomcBpathic  Pharmacy, 
4vl-lmr  234  Sutter  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-.Smr 


WM.  U.   LTON.  CHAB.   C.   BASNE8, 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Ltok  k  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  No.  21J  Street  Sacramento. 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Oyerland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


The  World  Mower  and  Eeaper. 


IT    HAS    ]N^O    EQXJA^L. 

IT    M:0WS— IT    DROPS— IT    SEL,F-ItA.Ii:ES  I 

This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery, and  takes  rank  with  the  Printing-press,  Engine-Lathe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  precision, 

STAUNCHNESS  AND  DnBABILITY. 

Its  foundation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  iron,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  gearing  is  shaped  to  standard  guaoe  and  each  cog  cdt  out  of  solid  iron  with  mathematical 
exactness. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  reduce  friction  to  the  Lowest  Point — stop  tho  self-destruction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avoid  breakages  in  harvest — secure  easy  draft  and  the  same  durahility  which  pertains  to  cut 
gear  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  the  land,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  There    is  no    other    Harvester." 


For  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  address 


E.  BALL  &  COMPANY.,  Canton,   0. 


LINFORTH,  KEliLOGG  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and  5  Front  street,  General  Agents  for  World  Mower  and 
Reaper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  mall-8t-r 


THE    NEW    TYPE 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL   PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from   the 

OALIFOKNIA  TYPE  POUNDEY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
QEIO.   L.  FAULKNER,   Asrent. 

Ivl3-minr 


YOS!»E»IITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AIjEX   UcBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28."4vl-3mr 


To  Amateur  Printers: 

We  have  for  sale  in 
the  Press  office,  one  of 
Lowe's  cheap  hand 
Presses,  which  we  will 
sell  for  $25,  one  half 
cash  down,  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in 
30  days,  or  the  Press  returned  in  good  order.  A  handy 
article  for  a  country  office,  which  has  no  small  job 
Press. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  ABrlcnlturnl  Paper  publlnhed    la 
Oregon. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  >ear,  $2,60;  six  monthB 
$1.6U.    Address 
8v21tf  A.    I..    STINSOSr,  Pnbilaher. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROK 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Ne-wspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Oritanorthe  JHtnonnIc  Fraternity  on  the 
Puclflc   Coast. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
theM.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hertby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  •.  P.'.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ABTEKTISERS. 
The  Mirror  presests  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Saten  or  Advertlnlnv. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     6.0U 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19v21-tf 


^  A.  K,  L  O  R,      >\.  L  B  XJ 

In  Five  Quarto  Volumes. 
PRICE,  $9  PER  VOLUME,  OR  $iO  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


Description  of  tlie  Worl(. 

The  PARLOR  ALBUM  is  doubtless  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  20  full  page  Chromo  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col- 
ors, 40  full  page  Steel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  2C0  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  each 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionary.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  acd  Animals. 

Vol   v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  library  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  unequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectability  should  apply  at  once.  Any  yoimg 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set,  free  of  ' 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  5  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  50  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.    Enclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

mall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


]MILLER,    &,    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Merchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished   Consiirnors. 

N.  B. — Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  initial  letters  on 
each  package.  fe25-tf 


THE    CHEAPEST 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal 

In  the  United  States. 


The  Journal  of  the  Farm, 

16    I^argre   Ocluvo  PuBe«. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED, 
I*i*Ice   one   Dollar   a   Year. 

CLUBS  OF  20    --------    FIFTY  CENTS. 

ABVERTI!4EKS 

Are  informed  that  its  circulation  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  paper  of  its  class  published  in  tho  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Addrat  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM. 

20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 

24v21-tf  230  S  Water  Street,  Chicago. 
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The    Pacific    Rural    Press 

is  meeting  with  Popular  Success. 
New  correspondents  are  coming 
to  its  aid  and  its  patrons  are  in- 
creasing from  various  sections  at 
home  and  abroad.  Testimonials 
of  the  great  value  of  its  timely 
and  fresh  information  are  daily 
received,  and  we  now  know  that 
we  can  and  shall  publish  and 
maintain  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal  of  great  profit  to  every 
reader  and  of  essential  benefit  and 
importance  to  the  community  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  ropy   one  year $4 .00 

One  copy  bix  moiitbts 2.50 

One  copy  three  muuttis 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  preniium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  ftrst  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

LocAi,  Casv.issebs  W.vntkd  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
af^euts,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWEY  &,  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
4U  Clav  St.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


The  Scientific  Press  is  the 
only  practical  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific journal  in  America,  and  has 
an  immense  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing circulation.     Terms,  $4. 


Established  in  1860.  Our  U. 
S.  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT 
AGENCY  afTords  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  the  best,  quickest  and 
surest  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
patents  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  We  also  assist  in  bring- 
ing worthy  inventions,  patented 
through  our  agency,  to  notice 
through  the  columns  of  our  first 
class  journals. 


|J||k|TC  pnp  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  Btamp  for 
nin  lO  run  posuge,  free,  our  48  page  Circular, 
oontaininK  112  Illustrated  Mechani-  IKIl/PMTnRQ 
o»l  Movements:  a  digest  of  PATEXT  ir»»t,ll  I  UriOi 
LAWS:  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees:  list  of 
(joverment  fees,  practical  hints,  eic,  etc.  Address  DEWEY 
A  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


FocB  Months'  Scbscription  for  $1.— Subscribers  to 
the  Pbess  who  remit  direct  to  this  olflce  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  mouths  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  re^fular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit* 
able  to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


l?A.XEINT!ai   BOUGHT  AND  SOLr)  OIV  COMiMISJSIOIV 


ILiong'sliorcN    Comtoination    Tool. 


This  device  Is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  Asa  Kitchxn 
Tool  it  is  iudispensible  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Fryinf;  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  alxiut  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretihiug  cari>ets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks. ic,  &c.  It 
auswt'rs  the  diuble  purpose  o!  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Haninjer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  ocll  this  valuable  little  implement.    Ketail  price  fifty  cents. 

Ne^v  Gras  Light. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each 
Lanip  is  a  perfect  Oas  Factory,  making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  ligh  t.     Circulars  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveliufagents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  Patents. 

Hay    Press. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hay  press  in  the  United  States.  Presses  furnished  at  manufac- 
tory cost  to  parties  buying  County  or  State  Rights.  The  profiits  on  a  few  Presses  will 
pay  for  a  county  Right. 

Ne>v  England  Spring:  Bccl. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular. 

Tarl>ox's    Combination    Stencil  A.lplial>5t. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  perfectly,  thus  sav- 
ing the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California, 
and  also  a  small  stock  of  Plates,  for  sale  at  a  low  price.     Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

A.    Local    Agrent    Wanted 

In  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  Valuable  Small  Inventions. 

■WIESTER.    &.    CO., 

17  New  nfontBomerjr  Street,  (Orund  Hotel).  Sun  Frunelaco. 


Nkw  Plblication. — "The  Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  ,tbe  title  of  a  new  agricultural 
and  bomb  journal,  publisLed  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the 
publishers  of  that  e.xcellent  andi  well- 
known  journal ,jthe  "Scientific Press." 

The  publishers  are  so  well  and  favorably 
known  as  competent  and  pains-taking 
journalists,  and  who  have,  by  their  pub- 
lications done  so  much  for  the  agricultu- 
ral and. mineral  development  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  adjacent  States  and  Territo- 
ries, that  we  predict    good   success   for 

their    new    paper We    advise    our 

farming  friends  in  the  Territories  to 
subscribe  forthe  "Rural  Press. "believing 
that  the  small  investment  of  84:  per  year 
will  not  be  regretted  by  anj'one. — 
[Missoula  Pioneer,  M.  T. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  paper  and  well 
worthy  of  support  The  farmers  and 
Agriculturists  of  the  State,  generally, 
should  sustain  and  support  it.  In  the 
publication  of  the  "Rural  Press"  the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  now  supplied 
with  a  journal  long  needed  by  tliem. 
The  lack  of  a  farmer'spaper  in  California 
had  been  frequently  noticed,  and  the 
issuance  of  the  "Press"  has  filled  the  void  — 
[Spirit  of  the  Titacs. 

One  of  the  Best  and  most  experienced 
farmers  in  this  county,  tells  us  that 
The  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  (published  at 
S.  F.  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  and  edited  partly 
by  I.  N.  Hoag)  is  the  best  agricultural 
publication,  forthe  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  that  is  printed  in  the  United 
States.  Kvery  number  has  contained 
matter  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of 
this  part  of  the  State.— [  San  Diego  Union. 

New  Publication. — The  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  devoted  to  theagricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  from  the  extensive  and 
reliable  means  of  acquiring  information 
possessed  by  Dewey  <k  Co.,  through  their 
correspondents,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
paper  will  be,  as  its  first  number 
promises,  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
farming  iJublic. —  [Lower  Lake   Bulletin. 

The  second  number  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  received  and  evinces  much  taste 
in  its  appearance.  This  new  work  is  des- 
tined to  be  very  useful  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  California,  and  should  be  well 
sustained.  Four  dollars  is  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  one  year.— [Oakland.  Trans 

Yes,  Give  It  a  Trial.  This  new  publica- 
tion is  the  best  agricultural  paper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  farmers  will  find  it 
a  valuable  companion.  It  is  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Scientific  Press. — 
[Santa  Cruz  Times. 

Pacific  Rural  Press  is  in  quarto  form, 
printed  on  excellent  paper  and  type,  and 
is  a  first-class  agricultural  paper.  Its 
merit  entitles  it  to  a  large  circulation, 
which  we  apprehend  it  will  speedilj' 
obtain.— [S.  F.  Elevator. 


Owr  Printed  niatl  X^let. 


Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Pbess.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  'jlsp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscrii>tion  up  to  the  "ilst  of 
September,  1870  :  ijy7-2,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  187J;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  .luly,  IWO.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marlis  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  nanjes  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Poultry  Yard  N.  W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  Sts.,  OAKLAND. 


StJccEss  IN  Business. --Success  in  the  business  world 
iisually  d«-pend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  bfdng  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Hk^ld's  Bfsi- 
NKsa  (College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  uixin 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
■'International  Business  College  Association"  or  liryant 
h  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  .If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Ueald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-.1msnr 


A  GOOD  LOT  FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP, 

30  feet  front  by  127'...  feet  deep.  fiicinK  the  south,  fm  Sacra- 
mento street,  east  of  Van  >e.ss  Avenue.  \vt\  desiralde. 
All  but  $1,000  can  remain  on  security,  if  preferred.  Ad- 
dress  Scientific    Press    Office,   414   Clay   ati-eet,    San 
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E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

No    108  Stockton   Street,    S.   F.,   Cal 


SONORA  HOTEL, 

T.  BRODIGAN, Proprietor. 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe25-3m 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  atttntion  of  the  jiublic  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  worl 
thy  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfict  safety  from  accidente. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  (lov.  Haight,  the  Eucinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esci.,  South  San  Francisco:  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton.  Oakland- 
Capt.  Wilcnx,  San  Uiego;  J.  P,  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill' 
Nevada:  W.  B.  Isaacs.  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos! 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq..  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq 
San  Jose:  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton:  John  Parrott,  Esq.  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq  'Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell.  Taylor  stnet,  San  Francisco;  J.  8,  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  Cityjjlevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  Schfwl,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  in>titutioas:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara.  Sanla  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  • 
Alameda:  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co  's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island  i.  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  k  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville]  i. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  k  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  ftdlowing  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  luternatioual  Hotel,  Virginia  City 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City.  ' 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island, 

Pacific  i>iieumatic  Gas  Company;  office  OX,  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  8T0W,  President.  lvl-3m-r 


Descriptive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac    for   1871. 

This  Ci'lebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  MaUed 
FBEK  on  receipt  of  Btamp. 

SCOBIE,  REED  k  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W,  W.  KNOX, 
mall-4t  1.17  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I.   O.   0.   F.        -^^ 
THE      NEW      AGE, 

A  Weekly  JofUNAi,  or  Sixteen  Paoes. 

The  "Omrial  Urgiin"  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  on 
the  Parlflc  Coast. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Abts  »nd  Sciencm 
and  Qknekal  LrrKiuTtiRE  ;  and  as  a  famil)  paper  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  Statea.  Subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  by  mail,  15.  Delivered  in  the  city, 
per  month,  SO  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  S37 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19vl9 


"TbjvisA  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  frow 
IbtoUiu.    None  superior  maof'd  for  farmers^  ranchmen. 
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A  PEOPLE  ON  STILTS. 

In  the  low  lands  of  France,  to  the  south 
of  Bordeaux,  and  especially  in  the  "lands" 
of  Medoc,  is  found  a  curious  race  of  peo- 
ple, mostly  shepherds,  with  many  fisher- 
men along  the  sea  shore,  who  have  adopted 
the  curious  custom  of  almost  universally 
employing  the  device  known  as  stilts,  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  all  alike  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  going  about.  The  children  soon 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  know  no 
fear,  and  the  women  employ  it  as  generally 
as  the  men. 

The  pictures  of  Kosa  Bonheur  have  made 
the  reading  public  quite  familiar  with  the 
singular  habits  of  the  j)eof)le  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  first  time  that  a  group  of  these 
singular  people  is  seen  by  the  observer,  a 
curious  emotion  comes  over  his  mind,  as 
of  a  strange  prodigy.  When  they  first 
came  in  sight,  near  the  horizon,  and  are 
gradually  lifted  into  view,  they  look  much 
like  gigantic  crickets  creeping  slowly  along, 
or  making  preparations  for  a  spring.  As 
they  are  observed  near  at  hand,  stepping 
listlessly  about,  handling  with  the  utmost 
address  the  long  stick  which  they  use  for  a 
balancing  pole,  when  they  are  moving,  and 
as  a  rest  for  the  arm  or  person  when  they 
are  not  in  motion,  they  present  a  truly 
curious  and  unique  appearance. 

The  individual  herewith  represented,  has 
dropped  his  satchel  and  canteen  by  his 
side,  and  taken  his  seat  on  the  end  of  his 
balancing  i)ole,  while  his  faithful  shei)herd 
dog  sits  by  his  side,  waiting  for  the  word 
of  command  to  gather  up  the  sheep,  if  they 
stray  too  far.  He  has  taken  out  his  knit- 
ting work,  which  is  always  carried  about 
by  the  shepherds,  with  which  to  m-ike  the 
most  of  their  leisure  hours,  and  is  busy 
plying  his  needles,  while  his  eyes  are  con- 
stantly cast  about  over  the  plain,  watching 
the  movements  of  his  flock.  As  you  ap- 
proach, you  will  notice  that  he  is  dressed 
in  well-worn  sheep  skin  garments  with 
flaunting  hat,  well  calculated  to  shade  his 
neck  and  face  from  the  sun,  or  shed  the 
water  when  exposed  to  the  falling  rain. 
Take  him  altogether,  he  is  about  as  curious 
a  looking  human  as  one  will  meet  with  in 
traveling  the  wide  world  over. 

Family  and  social  groups  of  these  weird- 
looking  beings  are  often  seen  in  great 
numbers  congregated  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
old  men  and  women  and  children  watching 
the  fishermen  as  they  are  hauling  or  set- 
ting their  nets. 

The  origin  of  stilts  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  in  use  before 
the  middle  ages,  as  ancient  authors  make 
no  mention  of  them.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  we  have  described,  they  are 
called  chanque,  which  would  seem  to  fix 
their  origin  in  the  period  of  the  rule  of 
the  English,  deriving  it  from  our  word 
shank.  Probably  some  inventive  English 
mind  gave  them  this  serviceable  mode  of 
progression. 

Perched  on  these  borrowed  legs,  the 
shepherd  watches  over  his  charge,  con- 
cealed, perhaps,    in    the    brushwood,   or 


crosses  uninjured  the  marshes  and  quick- 
sands, with  no  fear  of  being  torn  by  thorns 
or  dry  twigs;  while  he  can  at  any  time 
double  the  speed  at  which  he  ordinarily 
walks.  The  women,  who  are  invariably 
dressed  in  black,  look  like  large  ravens 
perched  on  dead  branches.  Whethbr  this 
singular  habit  of  locomotion  has  any  effect 
on  the  character,  cannot  be  decided;  but 
certain  it  is  that]  these  people  are  distin- 
guished by  their  wild,  savage  nature. 
They  have  a  horror  of  strangers;  and  when 


HILL  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

A  correspondent  of  Hearth  and  Home 
gives  the  foUowiag  in  evidence  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion, even  in  wheat: 

On  the  10th  of  September,  18.59,  I 
planted  one  acre  of  wheat  in  hills  two  feet 
by  one  apart,  put  four  kernels  in  each  hill, 
and  covered  them  with  a  hoe  the  same  as 
Indian  corn  is  usually  planted. 

I  cultivated  it  with  the  hoe  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  again  on  the'lOth  of  May, 
following  with  horse,  cultivator  and  hoe. 


A    SHEPHERD    OF    MEDOC    ON     STILTS. 


they  i^erceive  a  traveler    coming  toward 
them,  they  hasten  to  flee  into  concealment. 

Monstrous  Yield. — The  Bulletin  of  this 
city  is  resi^onsible  for  the  following:  D. 
Perkins  sends  us  from  Sherman  Island  a 
sample  of  barley  grown  from  a  single  seed. 
The  "  stool"  contains  between  500  and  600 
stalks  nearly  four  feet  high.  We  never 
saw  in  this  or  any  other  country  such  a 
prolific  growth  from  a  single  grain  of  bar- 
ley.   

The  Los  Angeles  Orange  Crop. — Con- 
trary to  the  fears  which  were  at  one  time 
entertained,  that  the  Los  Angeles  orange 
crop  would  fall  short  of  an  average  yield, 
the  crop  has  proved  good.  Large  ship- 
ments are  being  made  to  this  city,  and  in 
spite  of  the  influx  of  Tahiti  oranges  con- 
tinue to  bring  remunerative  prices. 

Mustard. — A  large  quantity  of  mustard 
is  to  be  sown  in  Monterey  county,  this 
season. 


The  soil  was  loose  gravel  of  poor  qual- 
ity, except  a  small  portion  from  Avhicli  a 
barn  was  removed  several  years  before, 
and  from  which  portion  the  following  cal- 
culations were  made: 

Number  of  hills  per  acre 22,440 

Number  (average)  of  stalks  per  hill 77 

Number  of  Btalks  per  acre 1,636,120 

Number  (average)  of  kernels  per  head 77 

Number  of  kernels  per  acre.... 126,135,240 

Number  (average)   of  kernels  per  bushel  of 

sixty  pounds 849,560 

Number  of  bushels  per  acre,  according  to 

above l^% 

Planting  wheat  on  poor  land  is  like 
planting  any  other  crop  on  poor  land,  it 
will  not  pay. 

Make  your  fields  rich  and  I  will  warrant 
any  man  150  bushels  of  most  excellent 
wheat  upon  one  acre,  if  cultivated  as 
above  and  the  season  be  a  good  one. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  more 
careful  system  of  wheat  culture,  than  is  now 
employed,  would  give  large  returns  over 
the  increased  cost  thereby  entailed .  Dress- 
ing the  land,  either  with  barnyard  manure 
or  artificial  fertilizers,  and  drill  sowing 


and  after  cultivation,  instead  of  bi'oadcast 
sowing  and  no  cultivation,  are  the  means 
we  would  suggest  for  increasing  the  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  in  this  State.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  experiments 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made 
in  this  direction. 


Ramie — An  Important  Movement. — 
Some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  have 
bought  all  the  rami*  roots  in  market;  and 
they  are  now  being  planted  for  crops  of 
fibre,  near  Hayward,  Alameda  county. 
Mr.  Finch  goes  to  New  Orleans  for  one  of 
Lefranc's  machines  to  work  it  here.  Plant- 
ers in  Louisiana  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  this  fibre  dresser.  It  costs  $500,  and 
it  prepares  500  pounds  of  fiber  per  day 
from  the  green  stalks,  at  very  small  cost. 
This  machine  makes  ramie  the  most  profit- 
able production  for  the  farmer  for  several 
reasons,  viz.:  It  needs  but  once  being 
planted;  and  every  year  thereafter,  it 
yields  three  crops,  aggregating  one  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  fibre  to  the  acre.  The 
refuse,  turned  under,  fully  manures  the 
ground.  .Interwoven  with  silk  or  wool,  it 
makes  what  are  called  stuff  goods,  which 
are  in  great  favor.  We  believe  this  com- 
liany  sets  out  250,000  plants,  which  assures 
a  firm  footing  for  this  new  product  in 
California.  The  plant,  like  others  of  the 
nettle  tribe,  has  no  parasites.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  gophers  find  it  attractive. 

Silkworm  Eggs.  —  The  stock  on  hand 
is  greater  than  can  be  fed  in  this  State;  for 
our  mulberry  men  have  turned  everything 
into  eggs,  neglecting  the  make  of  silk. 
The  war  in  Europe  has  shut  up  our  only 
market.  This  may  be  a  benefit;  for  it  will 
compel  us,  now,  to  turn  our  attention  to 
making  silk,  which  will  be  a  permanent  in- 
dustry; while  the  sale  of  eggs  would  be,  at 
best,  of  only  limited  duration. 

In  Japan  there  is  also  a  surplus  of  eggs, 
for  the  same  reason.  A  large  consignment 
from  that  country  is  expected  here,  in  a, 
few  days,  and  it  is  intended  to  induce  all 
mulberry  men  to  supply  themselves,  by 
low  prices,  and  every  manner  of  accommo- 
dation; including  taking  pay  in  the  issuing 
product  of  cocoons.  The  eggs  are  con- 
signed to  James  H.  Van  Read,  and  they 
are  under  government  stamps,  certifying 
the  quality  to  be  superior. 

We  may  mention  here  that  James  Dale 
Johnston  has  ready  for  the  press,  a  complete 
treatise  on  silk  making;  giving  detailed  in- 
sti'uction,  which  is  very  much  wanted. 

Shade  Trees. — The  Petaluma  Journal  ia 
informed  that  over  200  shade  trees — cy- 
press, gum  and  pine,  have  been  set  out 
this  spring  in  the  fair  grounds  of  the  So- 
noma and  Miser  District  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Joseph  Basbford,  who  resides  three 
miles  from  Vacaville,  it  is  said,  picked 
ripe  cherries  from  his  tree  on  the  14th  of 
February. 

Peab  Tree  in  Bloom.— A  large  pear 
tree  in  front  of  the  residence  of  L.  How- 
ard, on  Weber  avenue,  Stockton,  is  in 
bloom. 
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The  Iron  Pkohlem. — The  following  is 
an  extract  from  an  article  in  London  £n- 
gineefing: — The  percentage  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  the  pig  iron  still  limits  the 
applicability  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
"Invention  after  invention  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  a  imritication 
in  the  Bessemer  converter,  but  the  results 
recorded  have  been  total  failures.  There 
is  one  exception,  however,  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  recent  patents  taken  out  in 
this  country,  viz..  Mr.  Sherman's  process 
of  purifying  iron  l)y  means  of  iodine.  Ex- 
l)eriments  have  been  made  which  afl'ord 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  desired  effect 
can  bo  produced  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  it  remains  now  to  be  foimd  out 
how  these  conditions  can  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  practical  metallurgist, 
so  as  to  insure  a  similar  favorable  result  at 
all  times  in  ordinary  commercial  practice. 
There  is  another  patent  which  has  the  same 
purpose  in  view,  taken  out  V)y  Mr.  James 
Henderson,  of  New  York.  The  substance 
employed  is  fluorine.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  fluor-spar  for  fettling  the  convert- 
er or  furnace,  and  it  is  also  combined  with 
titanium  or  titaniferous  ore.  The  action 
of  fluor-spar  upon  iron  containing  phos- 
phorus has  been  tried  in  the  laboratory  by 
eminent  chemists,  l)ut  the  result  was  al- 
ways negative,  and  therefore  little  hope  is 
now  entertained  with  regard  to  this  patent. 
There  remains  one  important  tiold  of  re- 
search open  as  yet,  viz.,  the  production  of 
steel  direct  from  the  ore.  This  at  present 
is  almost  monopolized  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Siemens.  The  difliculties  whicli  beset  the 
road  to  ])rogress  in  this  direction  are  so 
great,  and  all  the  experiments  recjuiro  so 
great  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  perseverance,  that  the  problem  seems 
to  have  been  left  in  Mr.  Siemens'  hands  by 
universal  consent." 


Another  Elastic  Wheel. — Engincermg 
for  Feb.  17th  describes  an  elastic  wheel 
for  traction  engines,  designed  to  do  away 
with  the  costly  rubber  tires.  Wo  quote: 
"The  wheel  consists  of  a  cast-iron  navo 
formed  in  two  parts,  with  a  number  of  ra- 
diating sockets,  each  part  of  the  nave  hav- 
ing one-half  of  the  sockets  formed  upon 
it,  so  that  when  they  are  bolted  togc^tlier 
the  sockets  shall  bo  complete.  Within 
the  sockets  are  short  tubes,  the  ends  of 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  fixed  periphery 
of  the  wheel,  the  spaces  between  the  tubes 
being  tilled  U})  to  strengthen  the  construc- 
tion. Within  each  of  the.se  tubes  is  placed 
a  solid  plunger,  with  a  bemisi)horical  outer 
end,  the  inner  end  being  flat,  and  abutting 
against  spiral  sjmngs  placed  within  the 
tube;  a  pin  passes  through  each  of  the 
plungers,  and  the  ends  play  up  and  down 
in  slots  cut  in  the  tube.  The  ends  of  the 
plungers  are  provided  with  an  adjustable 
foot,  which  has,  within  moderate  limits,  a 
universal  motion,  and  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
pin  passing  through  a  double-coned  hole 
in  the  end  of  the  plunger.  The  feet  are 
all  linked  together,  sufficient  play  being 
left  in  the  bolt-holes  of  the  links  to  permit 
the  feet  to  adjust  themselves  and  take;  a  fair 
bearing.  Bj'  tliis  arrangement  it  is  expected 
tliat  the  sensitive-sole  plates  of  the  wheel 
should  adjust  themselves  exactly  to  the 
contour  of  the  road,  form  as  perfect  springs 
as  do  the  ruljber  tyres,  and  regulate  the 
amount  of  bearing  surface  according  to 
circumstances." 


New  Signal  Light  foe  Railway 
Trains. — We  clip  the  folio  ^•ing  description 
from  the  Philadelphia  correspondence  of 
the  Iron  Age,  March  2d: — "In  the  center 
of  the  roof  of  the  rear  car,  over  the;  rear 
axle,  is  placed  a  square  lantern,  with  al- 
ternate panes  of  red  and  white  glass.  This 
lantern  is  connected  by  a  shaft  with  the 
axle,  so  that  eight  revolutions  of  the  axle 
produces  one  of  the  lantern.  When  the 
car  stops  the  lantern  of  course  ceases  to 
move.  Upon  each  side  of  the  main  lantern 
are  two  others,  also  connected  with  the 
axle  in  such  a  way  that  wlien  the  train  is 
moving  forward  a  solid  red  light  is  shown, 
and  when  backward  a  solid  green  light. 
The  engineer  of  a  train  approaching  in  the 
rear  can  thus  tell  by  these  lights  whether 
the  train  is  moving  or  at  a  stand,  and,  if 
moving,  in  which  direction." 

Utilizing  Tin  Waste. — The  Iron  Age 
says:- — "An  American  inventor  has,  wo  are 
informed,  deposited  at  the  General  Land 
Office,  at  Washington,  specimens  of  pig 
tin,  bar  iron  and  tin  salts  for  chemical  and 
manufacturing  uses,  reclaimed  wholly  from 
otherwise  useless  scraps  of  tin  i^late." 


Eftect  of  Cold  on  Iron  and  Steel. — 
In  our  issue  of  March  4th  wo  alluded  to 
the  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Society  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion  that  reduction  of  temiieratnre 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
strength  of  iron  and  steel.  Engineering, 
in  reviewing  the  subject,  remarks: — "Prac- 
tice says,  'Iron  and  steel  do  break  more 
freijuently  when  exposed  to  cold;'  while 
theory,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  results  of 
experiments  on  tensile  strength  made  by 
men  of  science  maintains  'that  cold  does 
not  affect  the  strength  of  iron  or  steel.'  So 
far  there  is  a  direct  contradiction ;  but  we 
know  that  the  term  'strength'  is  often  used 
in  very  different  senses.  *  *  •  *  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  cold 
in  diminishing  the  resistance  to  concussion 
and  imj)act  of  iron  such  as  is  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  and 
particularly  of  that  in  which  phosphorus 
is  present  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  less 
affected  in  the  manner  just  mentioned  than 
iron,  and  it  is  daily  gaining  ground  as  a 
substitute  for  iron  in  cold  climates.  As  to 
the  effect  of  cold  on  the  tensile  strength  of 
steel  and  iron,  we  fully  agree  with  the  re- 
sults of  exjieriments,  such  as  tliose  made 
b}'  M.  Styffe  and  others,  which  show  that 
the  power  of  these  materials  to  sustain 
dead  weight  is  rather  increased  than 
diminshed  by  cold;  but  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
tablish any  definite  relation  between  tensile 
strength  and  resistance  to  concussion,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  effect  of  numerous 
small  vibrations." 


Steam  Plowing. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  N.  Y.  Societj'  of  Practical  Engineering, 
Wm.  C.  Oa-stler  read  a  pai)er  upon  this 
subject,  in  which  he  takes  the  ground  that 
"direct  traction"  steam  plowing  is  an 
M/ni.s-  fatuuH  whicli  will  never  be  gra.sped; 
tliat  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  duty  of  the  engine 
will  be  wasted,  even  on  level  fields.  We 
quote  a  paragraph  from  the  paper,  as  re- 
ported iu  the  Arlifian  of  Mareli  8tli :  '  •  Ab- 
sence of  economy  in  cost  per  acre,  conse- 
(jUf'nt  upon  loss  of  time  in  turning  the  plow 
at  headland;  the  loss  of  power  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  speed  at  whicli  the  engine  has 
to  pass  over  the  land ;  the  difficulty  and  con- 
seciuent  great  cost  of  projielling  an  engine 
over  or  rather  through  the  land  to  be 
l)lowed  without  reference  to  its  nature  or 
condition,  are  difliculties  inseparable  from 
and  enough  to  make  steam-plowing  1)y 
locomotive  traction  abortive  and  unsuc- 
cessful; but  apart  from  tlic.se  mechanical 
difficulties,  there  are  advantages  derivable 
fiom  the  adoption  of  a  correct  princii)le 
that  are  not  only  altogetlior  lost  and  -made 
of  none  eftect  by  direct  traction,  but  the 
splendid  results  that  have  followed  the 
roi)e-traction  .system  are  actually  turned  to 
a  disadvantage.  The  weight  of  the  heavy 
steam  engine  as  it  passes  over  the  land 
compresses  not  only  the  soil  that  the  plow 
would  turn  over  in  lumps,  Vmt  loaves, 
underneath  the  depth  to  which  the  plow 
lias  pfuietratcd,  a  crust  or  "  pan,"  where 
water  may  rest  afttu'  wet  weather,  to  the 
injury  and  oftentimes  the  destruction  of  the 
j'ouiig  plant,  the  roots  of  which  require 
moisture,  but  not  a  soaking  of  wet." 

An  Englishman  on  American  Looomo- 
tives. — Mr.  Brunner,  of  Montreal,  sends 
to  Engineering  an  article  on  this  subject, 
from  which  wo  make  a  single  brief  extract: 
"The  cast-iron  wheels  form  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  American  practice.  The 
small  chilled  ca.st-iron  disc  wheels  of  their 
engine,  tender,  and  car  trucks  answer  ad- 
mirably well,  being  cheap,  strong  and 
durable  at  the  same  time;  but,  as  regards 
the  driving-wheels  with  liollow  spokes  and 
rim,  they  are,  after  all,  but  a  primitive 
contrivance  as  compared  to  the  solid 
wroH  gilt-iron  wheels  now  manufactured  to 
such  perfection  by  the  lea<ling  British  loco- 
motive makers,  and  especially  bj'  some 
Belgian  and  French  firms.  To  turn  out  a 
really  good  wrought-iron  wlieel,  special 
tools  and  appliances,  and  superior  manual 
skill,  are  indispensable ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  lack  of  tliese  that  has  prevented  the 
Americans  from  making  an  attonqit  in  this 
direction." 


St.  Louis  Iron  Mandfacture. —  Van 
Nosfrmid  for  March,  says:  Tho  subsidiary 
iron  works  in  and  near  the  city,  are  in- 
creasing almost  monthly.  Including  the 
bolt  and  nut  works  with  a  capital  of  §150,- 
000,  tho  various  foundries,  stove  works, 
and  other  e.stablishments ,  the  capital  so  in- 
vested is  not  less  than  §5,000,000,  with  a 
yearly  production  of  $9,000,000. 


iCIENTIFIC    HiROGRESS. 


Fauna  Argentina. — W.  H.  Flower  gives 
in  Nature  for  Feb.  9th,  a  summaiy  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Public 
Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres" — the  sixth  num- 
ber just  completed,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  volume.  This  is  to  be  a 
most  valuable  work.  The  field  is  exten- 
sive, and  its  present  manager,  Dr.  Bur- 
meister,  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  is  a 
naturalist  of  note,  formerly  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  We 
quote  a  paragraph  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Flower's  article,  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  the  work:  "  Few  districts 
of  the  world  are  so  rich  in  well  preserved 
remains  of  an  extinct  fauna  of  remarkable 
and  interesting  character  as  tho  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  im- 
mense alluvial  plain  of  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public  is  th(!  burial  jilace  of  the  Megathe- 
rium, the  Mylodon,  the  Glyptodon,  the 
Macrauchenia,  the  Toxodon,  and  many 
other  strange  forms  of  ancient  life,  whose 
bones  are  ever  and  anon  restored  to  light 
by  the  crumliling  away  of  the  soft  banks  of 
the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Plata.  So  abundant,  indeed,  are 
they  that,  as  remarked  years  ago  by 
Darwin,  any  line  whatever  drawn  across 
the  Pampas  would  probably  cross  the 
skeleton  of  some  extinct  animid.  Col- 
lections of  these  fossils  have  at  various 
times  been  sent  to  several  European  muse- 
ums, and  much  information  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  the  nature  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  these  observa- 
tions have  been  generally  made  upon  im- 
jjerfect  or  fragmentary  materials.  *  *  * 
This  work  promises  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  yet  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mammalian  zoology,  for  to 
this  class  is  the  publication  mainly  re- 
stricted. The  parts  alreatly  before  uh  con- 
tain not  only  more  complete  descriptions 
than  have  hitherto  been  given,  of  many  of 
the  extinct  forms  mentioned  above,  but 
have  also  several  admirable  anatomical 
memoirs  on  rare  or  little  known  living 
forms,  especially  of  the  Cetacea  which 
occur  in  the  estuary  of  the  great  river 
Plata,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  a  field  of  research  hitherto 
almost  unexplored." 

Insect  Metamorphoses. — The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  new  book  reviewed  in 
Nature  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace;  an  adapta- 
tion for  English  readers  of  M.  Emile  Blan- 
chard's  work  on  the  above  subject.  The 
author  is  speaking  of  tho  parasitic  hymen- 
op  tera  :  "All  tho  parasites  seek  out  a  cater- 
pillar, a  laira,  or  an  insect  which  suits 
their  purpose,  ic  order  to  lay  an  egg  with- 
in its  body.  The  larva  which  is  born 
from  this  egg  is  nourished  by  the  blood 
and  fat  of  tho  victim,  whose  vital  organs  it 
does  not  touch  or  injure  in  any  way;  for 
were  it  to  die,  tho  parasite  would  come  to 
an  end  also.  It  is  only  when  tlio  larva  is 
nearly  full  grown,  and  is  about  to  undergo 
its  metamorphosis  into  a  pupa,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  know  that  tho  life  of  the  victim  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  further  use.  It 
then  devours  the  internal  organs  of  tho  un- 
fortunate insect,  and  undergoes  its  trans- 
formation. The  skin  of  the  victim  pro- 
tects some  of  the  pup.'o  of  its  destroyers  af- 
ter all  the  inside  has  been  eaten.  Nearly 
all,  if  not  quite  all.  insects  are  subject  to 
tho  attacks  of  parasitic  hymonoptera.  Fine, 
smooth,  and  brightly  colored  catterpillars 
often  have  a  black  sjjot  u])on  their  skin, 
and  this  is  the  healed  wound  of  the  ovi- 
positor of  one  of  the  parasites.  Sooner  or 
later  tho  creature  is  sure  to  die,  and  it 
never  reaches  the  stage  of  growth  when  it 
can  lay  eggs  or  reproduce  its  kind,  for  be- 
fore this  time  the  growing  larvae  within  de- 
stroy it,  as  it  were,  by  slow  consumption. 
Some  aifccted  caterpillars  die  soon,  others 
nearly  reach  their  full  growth,  and  a  few 
undergo  their  transformation  into  the 
chrysalis  state  before  death.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  butter- 
fly-collector, who  hopes  to  see  a  fine  moth 
disengage  itself  from  its  jiupal  covering,  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral little  parasitic  Hymenoijtera  that  had 
been  living  within  the  chrysalis  he  has 
been  keeping." 

An  absolutely  perfect  galvanic  engine, 
actuated  by  a  perfect  liattery,  would  de- 
velop only  about  one-horse  power  per  hour 
from  each  pound  of  zinc  consumed  in  that 
time.  Zinc  is  much  more  costly  and  less 
efficient  than  coal,  weight  for  weight. 


Microscopic  Structure  of  Basalt. — 
Dr.  F.  Zirkel,  now  of  Leipzig,  contributes 
to  petrograpliical  literature  a  small  volume 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  noticed  by 
Arch.  Geikie  in  Nature  for  Feb.  IGth.  We 
give  a  paragraph  from  this  notice;  "The 
second  part  deals  with  the  general  micro- 
scopic structure  of  basalt-rocks.  The  com- 
mon notion  regarding  that  structure  has 
hitherto  been  that  down  to  its  minutest 
particles  basalt  is  a  crystalline  rock,  that 
its  individual  microscopic  ingredients  mu- 
tually impinge  on  each  other,  and  that  tho 
difference  between  the  structure,  for  exam- 
ple, of  granite  and  basalt  consists  in  little 
more  than  in  the  varying  relative  size  of 
their  component  minerals.  Prof.  Zirkel 
shows  that  this  notion,  which  has  been 
founded  on  mere  deduction  and  not  on 
direct  observation,  must  be  changed.  He 
finds  that  in  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
examined  by  him,  there  exists  between  the 
most  minute  ingredients  a  more  or  less 
abundant  substance,  not  individualised  into 
crystals,  but  amorphous,  acting  like  a  ce- 
ment, sometimes  glassy  iu  character,  some- 
times half-glassy,  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  hair-like  particles,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  present  a  confused  aggregate  of  darker 
or  lighter  minute  granules,  needles,  hair, 
and  crystals.  Ho  regards  it  as  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  this  glassy  base  in 
basalt  is  the  residuum  of  the  original 
magma  out  of  which  the  recognisable  min- 
erals in  the  rock  crystallised,  and  that  it 
furnishes  us  with  a  new  proof  of  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  basalt." 


Violet  a  Pbimabx  Color. — F.  T.  Mott 
writes  Nature,  Feb.  23d:  "One  more  proof 
that  violet  is  a  primary.  Place  a  hand 
prism  between  the  eye  and  the  sunlight  so 
as  to  show  the  prismatic  colors.  Then 
hold  a  sheet  of  yellow  glass  between  the 
l)rism  and  the  light,  and  observe  the  re- 
sult. The  reds  and  yellows  are  scarcely  al- 
tered, tho  greens  are  very  greatly  intensi- 
fied, the  blues  and  violets  are  altogether 
extinguished.  If  violet  had  really  any 
red  iu  it  the  yellow  glass,  which  does  not 
stop  the  red  rays,  would  change  tho  vio- 
let to  red,  or  would  show  at  least  some 
trace  of  red  where  the  violet  had  been.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  violet  is  totally  stopped 
out,  and  tlie  space  which  it  occupied  left 
dark.  Wherever  the  secondary  jtink  ap- 
pears, this  is  changed  to  red  by  the  stop- 
ping of  the  violet  rays.  Tho  increased 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  the  green  shows 
clearly  also  tho  primary  character  of  this 
color.  It  is  usually  much  weakened  in 
the  spectrum  by  mixture  with  the  far- 
spreading  violets;  when  this  is  removed  it 
comes  out  in  full  splendor.  I  commend 
this  little  experiment  to  amateurs;  it  is 
simple  and  interesting.  Tho  same  effect  is 
produced  by  throwing  the  colored  spec- 
trum on  to  a  white  wall,  and  holding  the 
yellow  glass  between  the  prism  and  the 
wall." 


Reduction  of  Nitrate  of  Sila-er  by 
Charcoal. — C.  F.  Chandler,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Chemist  for  March:  "When  solid  ni- 
trate of  silver,  either  in  crysalis  or  sticks, 
is  placed  upon  glowing  charcoal,  deflagra- 
tion takes  place,  the  silver  being  left  in  the 
metallic  state,  while  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved.  The  ni- 
trate is  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  re-action 
and  sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  charcoal, 
and  as  each  particle  of  charcoal  is  re- 
placed by  metallic  silver,  the  structure  of 
the  original  wood  is  preserved.  With 
proper  management,  jiieces  of  silver  of  any 
desired  size  can  be  prepared,  showing  tho 
exact  structure  of  the  wood.  A  crystal  of 
nitrate  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  tlic  blowq>ipo  flame  is  di- 
rected upon  the  coal  near  the  crystal  to 
start  the  reaction.  When  deflagration  be- 
gins, crystal  after  crystal  may  be  atlded. 
The  nitrate  fuses,  passes  down  through 
tho  porous  metal  already  reduced  until  it 
reaches  the  glowing  coal,  where  it  is  re- 
duced. I  liave  prepared  in  this  manner 
lumps  of  silver  weighing  an  ounce  or 
more,  which  exhibit  most  beautifully  the 
rings  of  the  wood." 

Artificial  Production  of  Alkaloids. 
H.  Schiff  has  succeeded  in  preparing  arti- 
ficially the  alkaloid  coniin.  This  important 
discovery  indicates  the  probability  of  our 
someday  being  able  to  make  (juinine,  mor- 
phine, and  the  like  by  synthesis.  By 
allowing  alcoholic  ammonia  to  act  at  212'  F. 
on  butyraldehj'd  a  body  is  formed,  which, 
upon  combination  with  platinum  and  sub- 
seciuent  distillation,  yields  an  artificial 
coniin  that  is  possessed  of  all  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  physiological  properties  of  the 
native  alkaloid.— Jb«r;Mj/  of  Applied  Chentr 
istiy. 
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Notes  of  Travel  in  Stanislaus  and  Cal- 
averas Counties. 

[Written  /or  the  Pbesb.] 
Knights  Ferry  and  Vicinity. 

Kniglits  Ferry,  county  seat  of  Stanislaus 
county,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  in  the  foot-hills,  40  miles 
from  Stockton.  It  contains  about  800  in- 
habitants, and  at  this  writing  is  as  lively 
as  any  town  in  the  southern  mines.  It 
contains  two  hotels,  three  saloons,  five 
stores,  three  blacksmith  shoiss,  one  wagon 
maker,  one  saddle  and  harness  shoi),  two 
shoe  shoi^s,  one  tin  shop,  one  livery  stable, 
one  feed  stable,  three  law  offices,  two  bar- 
ber shops.  Fifty  pupils  attend  the  public 
school  daily,  and  a  private  school  for  girls 
is  well  attended.  The  apportionment  of 
the  county  school  fund  is  $6  per  child  (as 
per  census  of  last  year) .  This  county  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  $30,000  last  year. 

Buenavista,  (nick-named  Scohegan) ,  sit- 
uated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has 
one  store,  one  saloon,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  one  saddle  and  harness  shop,  one 
public  school,  and  one  hotel,  the  latter 
kept  by  S.  D.  Dingley,  who  is  proprietor 
of  204  acres  of  fine  grazing  land,  upon 
which  Messrs.  Enslen  &  Dingley  have  1,000 
head  of  French  and  Spanish  Merino  sheep. 
The  stallion  "Messenger, "owned  by  \V.  H. 
Martin  of  Knights  Ferry,  was  foaled  in 
this  county;  sire  White's  Messenger,"  dam 
Williamson's  "Morgan  mare;"  is  seven  years 
old,  17%  hands  high,  .and  as  fine  a  looking 
specimen  of  his  kind  as  there  is  in  the 
State. 

One  mile  from  Knights  Ferry  is  a  fine 
quarry  of  building  stone  of  which  the 
Stanislaus  mills  are  built,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  four  run  of  buhr's.  This  struct- 
ure is  44  X  44%  feet  on  the  ground,  .3%  sto- 
ries high,  cost  .^51,000  to  erect,  and  is  run 
by  water  power,  (turbine  wheel) .  The 
warehouse  connected  is  118  x  74  feet,  with 
capacity  of  storing  3,000  tons  of  grain. 
D.  W.  Tulloch  &  Co.  are   the  pi-oprietors. 

A  fine  bed  of  mineral  paint  exists  in  the 
vicinity  of  town,  and  one  of  the  best 
water-powers  in  the  State.  The  dam  of  the 
Stanislaus  mills  is  built  of  red  fir  timber, 
and  cost  .$6,000.  A  ditch  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  carrying  the  water  at  least  150 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  afibrds  al- 
most unlimited  power  to  drive  machinery. 
There  is  some  talk  of  erecting  woolen  mills 
here.  The  foot-hills  are  full  of  sheep  and 
wool  is  plentiful.  This  jjlace  has  all  the 
facilities  of  a  manufacturing  town  unde- 
veloped. South,  south-east,  and  south-west, 
of  Knights  Ferry  is  a  splendid  tract  of 
wheat  land,  and  here  may  be  found  some 
of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  State.  R. 
Threefall  &  Bro.,  six  miles  distant,  have 
this  year  under  cultivation  some  10,000 
acres, — all  in  wheat.  The  covered  bridge 
across  the  Stanislaus  river  at  this  point 
cost  .fl4,000,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
workmanshij).  , 

Items  in  Brief. 

J.  P.  B.  Hill,  of- Fourth  Crossing,  is  the 
agent  of  a  new  idea  for  a  sewing  machine, 
known  as  the  "  Wilson  Improved  Shuttle 
Machine,"  with  some  four  or  five  improve- 
ments upon  the  same.  The  principal  pecu- 
liarity is  a  self-feeding  needle.  Strength 
and  cheapness  are  also  claimed  for  the 
same. 

Wyllie  &  Washburn,  of  San  Andreas, 
lumber  dealers,  make  and  market  here 
some  500,000  feet  of  lumber  of  all  grades 
annually.  They  own  and  run  a  steam  saw- 
mill of  20-horse  power  on  O'Neil's  creek, 
some  18  miles  east  from  here. 

Disbrow  &  Holmes,  of  Mokelumne  Hill, 
manufacture  10,000  gallons  of  ale  annually. 
This  has  been  their  exclusive  business  for 
eight  years  past.  Their  ale  is  spoken 
very  highly  of. 

The  "  Elongated  Paddle  Wheel,"  for 
steamboats,  is  the  title  of  an  invention  by 
Wm.  G.  Depew,  of  Mokelumne  Hill  (in- 
vented February,  1868) .  He  claims  that 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  elongated,  it  has 
more  propelling  surface  with  a  driving 
wheel  of  less  diameter,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  power  necessary  to  do  the 
same  work.  It  neither  splashes  nor  lifts 
water;  the  paddles  revolve  upon  endless 
chains.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  very 
useful  invention. 

Vineyards — Insects. 

Charles  Daclin  is  cultivating  some  six 
acres  of  a  vineyard,  one  and  three-quarters 


miles  distant  from  Chili  Gulch.  By  pur- 
chasing some  grapes,  in  connection  with 
what  he  raises,  he  manufactures  1,500 
gallons  of  wine  annually.  While  on  a  visit 
to  this  grapery,  a  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  D. 
showed  me  a  peculiar  insect,  that  he  for 
the  fii'st  time,  had  ever  seen  himself  that 
day.  He  took  it  from  the  root  of  an  ap- 
parently very  healthy  \ine,  noticing  it 
accidentally  while  pruning.  He  claims  to 
have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  vines  for 
many  years,  but  says  he  never  saw  the  like 
of  this  before.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
]  long,  has  a  small  white  head  with  two 
boring  horns.  Its  legs  and  body  otherwise 
resemble  a  scorpion  on  a  small  scale.  He 
fears  it  will  be  very  destructive.  What 
is  it?  [Send  us  on  a  sf)ecimen  preserved 
in  alcohol,  for  determination. — Eds.] 

A.  Pillon  (Flume  House),  3  miles  south 
of  Mokelumne  Hill,  on  the  Stockton  road, 
has  a  very  finely  fitted  up  vineyard  of 
about  7  acres.  He  owns  160  acres.  On 
the  portion  cultivated  he  has  some  15,000 
vinos  of  different  varieties,  and  besides 
what  he  uses  for  the  table  (he  keeps  jjublic 
house)  he  makes  some  2,000  gallons  of 
wine  and  claret  annually.  Of  the  latter  he 
makes  a  very  fine  article,  if  your  corres- 
pondent is  any  judge. 

P.  Mariano,  next  adjoining,  is  cultiva- 
ting about  6  acres  of  vines  and  making 
1,0()0  gallons  of  wine  annually. 

Calaveras  County  Hospital. 

This  institution,  situated  at  San  Andreas, 
now  bids  fair  to  become  a  creditable  con- 
cern. The  building  has  heretofore  been 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  but  is 
now  undergoing  repairs  which  will  soon 
bo  completed.  Its  management  is  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Robertson,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  direction  of  a  hospital.  During  the 
quarter  ending  March  1st.  1871,  there 
were  21  patients,  of  whom  5  were  dis- 
charged cured  and  4  died,  leaving  12.  Causes 
of  death  were  as  follows:  Syphilis,  1; 
pneumonia,  1;  Chinese  leprosy,  1;  con- 
sumi^tion,  1.  Natives  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; United  States,  9;  Mexico,  3;  Chili,  2; 
China,  3;  France,  3;  Scotland,  1. 

Several  remarkable  surgical  operations 
have  been  performed  here  successfully,  of 
which  in  some  future  article  I  will  speak 
at  length.  l.  v.  mc. 


A  Printers'  Proof-Galley  Rack. 

We  illustrate  below  a  simple  device 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  compositor.  This  is  a 
proof-galley  rack,  which  is  adjustable  to 
any  case,  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
and  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving  at- 
tached to  a  case,  and  with  a  galley  placed 


really   considerable    amount    of    time    is 
saved. 

This  device  is  the  invention  of  a  practi- 
cal printer,  who  ought  to  know  what  will 
upon  it.  (One  end  of  the  galley  is  broken 
in  the  cut,  to  show  the  construction  better) . 

When  a  printer  corrects  his  proof,  he  is 
now  obliged  to  place  the  galley  on  the  case, 
thereby  covering  up  a  number  of  the 
boxes,  and  thus  interfering  materially 
with  his  work.  With  this  device  no  boxes 
are  covered,  the  case  is  not  wet,  and  a 
be  of  use.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  H.  H. 
Gale,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Roseburg 
Etisign,  a  copy  of  Avhich,  now  before  us, 
impresses  us  very  favorably  with  regard  to 
its  merits.  We  recommend  printers  to  try 
the  galley-rack,  addressing  for  particulars 
Gale  &  Brother,  publishers  Ensign,  Doug- 
las, Roseburg  County,  Oregon.  They  are 
for  sale  in  this  city  by  Geo.  L.  Faulkner, 
agent  California  Type  Co.,  Nos.  405  and 
407  Sansome  street. 


The  Famous  Calaveras  Skull. 

Doubtless  most  of  our  readers  have 
heard  of  the  skull,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  a  shaft,  near  Angel's  Camp,  Calaveras 
county,  at  a  depth  of  132  feet  below  the 
surface.  This  relic  of  by-gone  times  has 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  has  been  immortalized  by 
verse,  in  the  Overland  Montlily,  by  Bret 
Harte. 

The  most  important  question  connected 
with  this  skull  is  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  story  with  regard  to  the  locality  where 
it  was  found.  If  it  was  actually  found  as 
described  and  believed  by  Prof.  Whitney, 
and  under  the  accumulated  strata  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  herewith  annexed,  it  is  no  doubt 
the  oldest  specimen  of  human  remains  yet 
discovered  in   any  part   of   tho  \\orld, — in 


all  probability  antedating,  by  along  period 
of  time,  the  famous  "cave  remains"  of 
Europe;  and  must  carry  back  the  exist- 
ence of  men  on  earth  many  thousands  of 
years  anterior  to  the  time  generally  fixed 
for  his  first  appearance  on  this  planet. 

Discredit,  however,  has  been  attached  to 
Mr.  Whitney's  account  of  its  discovery,  by 
reason  of  the  various,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous, counter  reports  which  have  been  put 
in  circulation  Avith  regard  thereto,  and  to 
its  subsequent  history.     Without  express- 


Black  Lava. 


Dark  Brown  Lava. 


ing  any  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  either 
story,  we  give  herewith  a  diagram  of  the 
different  strata  penetrated  in  sinking  the 
shaft,  near  the  bottom  of  which  Mr.  W. 
thinks  the  skull  was  found.  We  present 
the  diagram  obtained  and  forwarded  to  us 
by  our  correspondent  "L.  P.  Mc."  The 
locality  in  the  shaft  where  the  find  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  is  designated  by  a 
miniature  representation  of  this  skull, 
looking  grimly  out  from  beneath  its  accu- 
mulated and  alternate  strata  of  lava  and 
gravel. 

Fig.  2  is  a  faithful  copy  of  a  photograph 
of  the  skull,  taken  soon  after  its  discovery. 
The  writer  was  present  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
this  city,  and  his  recollection  of  it  corres- 
ponds well  with  the  inquiry  herewith  pre- 
sented. Wo  believe  this  interesting  relic 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  Eastern 
savans,  a  j^romised  full  report  from  whom 
has  been  now  for  several  years  patiently, 
though  somewhat  anxiously,  awaited. 

Gum  Arabic. — The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
recommends  that  the  Acacia  Arahica  and 
the  Acacia  Vera,  which  produce  the  com- 
mercial article  well  known  as  gum  arable, 
should  be  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees. 


Better  Communication  with  Arizo 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  week  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  mail  facilities  between  this 
place  and  Arizona  were  totally  inadequate, 
and  urging  the  Postmaster-General  to  es- 
tablish a  semi-weekly  mail.  Judge  Tweed 
and  Gov.  Safford,  both  of  Arizona,  addi'essed 
the  Chamber  concerning  this  matter.  The 
subject  was  brought  under  consideration 
by  a  petition  of  a  number  of  leading  busi- 
ness firms  of  this  city,  which  urges  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action,  representing 
the  danger  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
would  be  directed  to  the  East,  and  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

Your  petitioners  also  represent  that  the 
population  of  Central  Arizona  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years;  that  the 
farmers  now  raise,  from  the  land  cultivated 
in  that  section,  nearly  all  the  grain  required 
by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  army 
cavalry  and  for  local  consumption;  that  the 
rich  mining  interests  are  being  rai.idly  de- 
veloped ;  that  the  ores  from  the  Vulture 
mine  are  worked  by  a  forty-stamjj  mill, 
crushing  about  65  tons  per  day,  and  yield- 
ing yearly  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  bull- 
ion; that  the  Big  Bug  mill  is  now  in  suc- 
cessfixl  operation,  working  the  ores  from 
the  Eiigenia  lode,  and  doing  well;  that  the 
new  placer  mines  lately  discovered  will 
furnish  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
miners,  and  that  the  recent  discovery  of 
very  rich  silver  ores  in  the  Bradshaw  Dis- 
trict will  soon  bring  large  numbers  of  mi- 
ners to  that  locality. 

Within  the  past  year  about  three  hundred 
farmers  have  located  lands  for  ranches  on 
Salt  River,  and  in  the  month  of  January 
last  about  seventy  locations  were  registered 
in  the  Land  Office  at  Prescott,  and  as  soon 
as  the  farmers  can  secure  the  crop  now 
planted,  there  will  be  about  three  hundred 
more  entries  made  in  that  land  office.  This 
branch  of  industry  will  be  greatly  increased 
this  year,  as  the  lands  are  i-ich,  and  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  at  hand. 

We  are  advised  upon  authority  we  deem 
reliable  that  the  mail  matter  now  sent 
through  this  route  averages  fully  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  week,  and  that  the  in- 
creased travel  cannot  now  be  accomodated 
by  one  stage  per  week. 


A  Convenient  Fibe-Kindlee. — Mr.  John 
W.  Still,  of  this  city,  has  just  patented, 
through  the  Scientitic  Pkess  Patent 
Agency,  an  improved  material  for  kindling 
fires.  The  trouble  often  experienced  in 
getting  a  fire  to  burn  is  sometimes  quite 
serious,  especially  for  young  housekeepers. 
But  here  is  provided,  in  very  compact 
form,  a  most  irresistible  fire  persuader.  It 
consists  of  cocoa-fibre  or  redwood  bark 
thoroughly  saturated  with  pitch,  rosin  or 
other  highly  combustible  gum,  and  in 
some  cases  with  other  substances.  It 
comes  in  small  cakes,  one  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  wood  or  coal.  It  is  light, 
clean,  cheap,  and  serviceable.  It  is  de- 
nominated "Coco  Pino,"  and  can  probably 
be  found  in  any  grocery  store.  The  prin- 
cipal depot  for  the  article  is  that  of  J.  W. 
Still  &  Co. ,  Washington  street. 


Peteoletjm  Deposits  are  reported,  by  a 
Santa  Cruz  telegram,  to  have  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  Soquel  Augmentation 
Rancho,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  west 
branch  of  Soquel  creek.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a  party  of  hunters  in  observ- 
ing the  sickening  effects  produced  by  the 
waters  of  a  spring  from  which  they  drank. 
A  company  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  deposits. 

RECLAianNO  Tule  Land. — The  reclama- 
tion project  in  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Press  of 
Jan.  7,  was  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation on  the  11th  inst.  The  contract  for 
the  work  has  been  successfully  carried 
through,  under  the  management  of  Charles 
F.  Reed,  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
The  labor  of  six  hundred  men  has  been  re- 
quired since  October  last,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  important  undertaking,  where- 
by 72,000  acres  of  land,  heretofore  useless, 
are  now  cultivatable. 


Some  Passengers. — It  seems,  according 
to  a  recently  published  pamphlet  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  Oakland,  that  the  Ferry  Com- 
pany carried  over  a  million  of  passengers 
during  the  last  year. 
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HERBAGE    AND    FORAGE    PLANTS. 

Tlie  article  which  we  published  last 
week  on  the  subject  of  "  grass"  had  the  ef- 
fect of  ciusing  a  gentleman  who  has  over  a 
third  of  a  century  paid  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  to  look 
up  an  article  of  much  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  and  which  he  assisted 
in  compiling,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing a  very  line  collection  of  agricultural 
productions  which  were  placed  in  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  subse- 
quently, for  permanent  preservation,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  lloyal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew,  where  they  still  remain. 

We  have  been  so  much  interested  and 
instructed  in  the  perusal  of  the  paper  that 
we  feel  persuaded  the  generality  of  our 
readers  will  be  gi-atified  to  peruse  at  least  a 
digest  of  its  contents,  as  the  entire  paper 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  our  already  over- 
crowded columns. 

The  instructive  points  to  be  derived  there- 
from consists  mainly  in  the  facts  that  so 
short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
step  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  more  economic  growth  of  the  grasses 
which  forms  such  an  important  source  of 
agricultural  wealth,  and  also  that  the  Brit- 
ish isles  and  subsequently  other  portions 
of  Europe  are  indebted  to  America  for  at 
least  two  of  their  now  most  esteemed 
grasses— Cocks  Foot,  or  Orchard  Grass, 
and  Timothy  or  Herds  Grass.  We  are  led 
to  make  the  last  remark  in  consequence  of 
the  gentleman  above  alluded  to  having 
verbally  expressed  to  us  his  opinion  that 
in  California  we  possess  varieties  of  the 
Festucas  and  Phalarie  tribes,  which,  when 
combined  with  the  above  and  an  appropri- 
ate assortment  of  imported  species,  would 
form,  according  to  the  quality  of  land,  on 
w^hich  they  may  be  grown,  meadows  and 
pastures  superior  to  anything  hitherto  wit- 
nessed, either  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Eu- 
rope. Moreover,  the  historical  fact  given  in 
the  pajier  above  alluded  to,  with  regard  to 
gradual  development  in  Europe  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  and  economic 
use  of  the  grasses,  will  have  direct  bearing 
upon  the  series  of  articles  which  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  our  readers  with  the 
view  of  attracting  more  general  attention, 
in  this  State  to  this  important  subject. 
The  paper  ojiens  with  the  following 
Introductory  Remarks: 

"The  culture  of  plants  for  the  food  of  do- 
mestic herbivorous  animals,  has  always 
been  confined  to  nations  distinguished  by 
advancement  in  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  the  other  arts  attendant  on  civilization; 
thus,  we  find  that  branch  of  husbandry  to 
have  been  successfully  practised  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century;  and  in  the 
sixteenth,  it  was  carried  on  extensively  in 
the  Low  Countries,  then  alike  famous  for 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
whence  it  w.as,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  introduced  to  Britain 
where  its  practice  may  be  said  to  have 
served  as  an  index  to  determine  the  pro- 
gres.sive  advancement  of  agriculture  from 
that  to  the  present  time. 

Although  the  Egyjjtians,  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  other  eminent  nations  of  antifjuity,  be- 
stowed considerable  care  on  the  culture  of 
the  cereal  grains,  pulse,  flax,  and  various 
other  plants,  the  products  of  which  con- 
duced to  the  alleviation  of  their  personal 
wants,  by  affording  either  food  or  clothing; 
and  although  among  many  of  these  nations, 
the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds  was 
deemed  indicative  both  of  power  and  honor; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  for  the  exclusive  juirpose  of 
feeding  these,  was  practised  prior  to  the 
period  when  Rome  swayed  the  sceptre  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
— when  her  warriors  and  senators  enjoyed, 
in  the  culture  of  their  lands,  relaxation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  or  the 
cares  of  the  State;  and  when,  according  to 
an  eminent  agricultural  writer  of  the  age , 
'  the  earth  delighted  to  be  plowed  with  a 
share  adorned  with  laurels,  and  by  a  plow- 
man who  has  been  honored  with  a  tri- 
umph.' 

Then,  in  the  times  which  immediately 


preceded  the  decline  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire, the  Romans  not  only  grew  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  etc.,  for  l)read,  but  they 
also  cultivated  lucern,  red-clover,  vetches, 
lupines,  fenugreek,  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  which  they  used  both  in  a  green 
and  dried  state'for  feeding  their  live  stock, 
and  for  a  like  purpose  they  also  employed 
the  turnip  and  rape ;  while  their  horses  and 
working  oxen  were  further  regaled  with 
the  ripened  seeds  of  cerealia,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  bean,  pea,  aiul  other  legiimi- 
nosEe.  But  throughout  the  barbarous  ages 
which  succeeded  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  defi- 
nite information,  be  safely  inferred,  that, 
with  the  decline  of  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts  generally,  that  portion  in  the 
practice  of  the  former,  which  alone  tended 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, was  the  first  to  fall  into  disuse;  and 
if  the  growth  of  clover,  lucern,  etc.,  was  at 
all  continued,  it  must  have  been  so  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  thit  most  likely 
confined  to  the  countries  where  their  use- 
fulness was  formerly  most  generally  appre- 
ciated. 

England  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries. 

In  England,  while  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and 
buckwheat,  in  addition  to  common  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  were,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, reckoned  common  crops,  yet  the  cul- 
tivation of  forage  or  herbage  plants  was  on- 
ly commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  the  exception  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  tares  or  vetches,  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  on  agri- 
culture." 

Red  clover  was  sown  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  Italy,  and  in  many  other  i^arts  of 
Europe  as  early  as  1597.  Some  fifty  years 
later  sanfoin,  lucern  and  yellow  clover  are 
also  referred  to,  and  about  which  time  the 
true  grasses  first  began  to  be  cultivated  for 
hay  and  pasture.  The  field  culture  of  tur- 
nips was  also  introduced  aV)out  the  same 
time.  Rj'e  grass  was  introduced,  but  soon 
condemned  as  an  impoverisher  of  the  soil. 
In  1707  cow-grass  and  white  clover  are 
mentioned,  and  parsley  was  sown,  "  which 
prevents  the  rot  of  sheep."  Some  were  also 
said  to  have  '  'made  a  great  improvement  in 
sowing  the  white  mustird  for  the  same 
purpose." 

The  next  novelty,  in  1725,  appears  to 
have  been  whin  or  furze  Ulex  ctiropeiix, 
"  for  feeding  cattle;"  followed  in  1744:  by 
wild  tare,  Ervum  hinsniuvi,  lady  finger- 
grass  Lotus  coniictdalus,  and  spurry,  Sper- 
giiln  arvensis.  Yellow  lucern  and  burnet, 
Poterivm  sanguiswba,  are  mentioned  in 
1761;  about  which  time  Mr.  B.  Rocque  is 
ci-edited  with  having  introduced  Timothy 
and  Orchard  grass  from  America. 

Timothy-grass,  Phleum  pralense,  was 
first  named  in  South  Carolina,  from  its 
having  been  taken  to  that  State  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Hnnscn.  We  shall  conclude  these 
extracts  next  week. 

PLOWING  TOURNAMENT. 

At  Stockton,  March  16th  and   17th,  1871. 

Editors  Press: — I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  at  the  meeting  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  San  Joaquin  Agricultural 
Society,  held  before  the  contest  began,  at 
which  all  seemed  to  be  high-minded,  hon- 
orable gentlemen,  dispelling  fears  of  preju- 
dice or  partiality;  and  giving  evidence 
that  an  honest  efifort  would  be  made  to 
deal  fairly  in  the  arduotis,  and  too  fre- 
quently unpleasant  duty  of  umpires. 

The  place  selected  for  the  plowing  was 
inside  the  Fair  Grounds,  where  the  earth 
was  of  a  black  adobe,  hard  tramped,  and  so 
dry  that  there  was  but  little  diflerence  be- 
tween it  and  a  common  public  road.  It 
was  necessary  to  hitch  from  six  to  eight 
stout  mules  to  a  gang  of  two  sulky  plows, 
running  about  six  inches  deep,  and  twelve 
inches  in  width. 

Entrees  and  Trials. 

The  entries  were  A.  Ellison,  of  Maysville, 
two  gangs  of  sulkys,  both  being  neat  and 
strongly  built,  mostly  of  wood;  but  the 
expressions  were  that  they  were  too  heavy, 
and  could  not  be  elevated  sufficiently  in 
turning,  or  going  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Matteson,  of  Stock- 
ton, both  entered  strong   made  gangs   of 


from  three  to  five  plows  each,  to  which 
they  apjdied  from  six  to  ten  mules,  tearing 
up  the  ground  rapidly.  But  nobody  fol- 
lowed them  "things,"  as  there  was  no 
place  to  ride,  even  if  they  would'nt  "  buck." 
They  were  pronounced  a  good  tool,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Ready,  of  Sacramento,  entered  a 
plain  looking  gang  plow  which  was  said 
to  be  quite  a  favorite  in  ground  suitable  to 
it;  but  the  ground  seemed  too  hard  to  keej) 
it  in. 

Messrs.  Matteson  and  Williams,  of  Stock- 
ton, had  also  some  three  sulky  gangs,  dif- 
fering but  little  from  each  other;  plain 
looking,  yet  said  to  be  a  little  complicated, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  plows  to  the 
draft  upon  the  axel-tree  not  as  good  as 
some  others;  but  their  success  in  sales 
speaks  well  for  them.  [Their  plow  has 
been  awarded  the  premium  as  the  best. — • 
Eds.  Press.  ] 

Mr.  Walton's  gang-plow  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
seemed  quite  a  favorite;  it  was  of  easy 
draft,  and  neat  workmanship;  but  some 
comjilaints  arose  from  an  appearance  of 
complication  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco,  entered 
a  double  plow,' designed  for  two  horses, 
and  to  be  worked  among  trees  and  vines. 
It  looked  neat,  and  the  impressions  were 
that  it  would  facilitate  that  class  of   labor. 

Hill  and  Knaugh,  of  Marysville,  entered 
one  sulky  for  very  heavy  work,  drawing  a 
single  plow  that  was  designed  to  cut  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  deej),  and  some  sixteen 
or  eighteen  wide.  Neatly  got  up,  but  the 
general  expression  was  that  it  was  too  large 
to  become  a  popular  tool.  Their  other 
sulky  gang  was  about  the  same  as  all  the 
other  gangs  for  width  and  depth  of  cut — 
from  six  to  eight  by  twelve  inches.  It 
attracted  much  attention,  and  seemed  the 
favorite.  Its  great  strength,  neatness  and 
simi)licity,  and  ease  of  handling,  and  back 
furrowing  seemed  complete.  It  looked 
l)eside  others,  as  though  it  hatl  been  stripped 
of  all  but  a  tongue,  wheels,  plows,  and  a 
seat  for  the  driver,  exjjressly  for  the  races. 
A  Novel  Innovation. 

The  Butler  patent  plow  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  State  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  San 
Francisco  is  a  two  horse  plow,  and  a  nov- 
elty. Its  innovation  upon  all  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  forms  of  mould-board  is  so 
much  at  fault,  that  when  looking  at  it  like 
many  othefs,  we  were  ready  to  condemn  it 
without  a  triiil.  It  has  a  share  cut,  a 
straight  land  side  and  a  straight  mould- 
board,  and  remarkable  as  it  may  seem, 
turns  its  furrow  well,  and  apparently  runs 
much  lighter  than  any  other;  two  mules 
seemed  to  draw  it  as  ea.sy  as  five  or  six  did 
any  one  of  the  gangs.  It  oi>ened  a  splen- 
did furrow. 

There  being  no  dyanometer  on  the 
grounii,  no  accurate  idea  could  be  arrived 
at,  as  to  the  relative  draft  of  the  compe- 
ting implements.  The  ground  was  so  very 
hard  that  a  single  two  horse  plow  stood 
but  jjoor  chance  to  be  kept  steady  with  the 
strength  of  the  plow-man,  while  the  gangs 
could  be  kept  so  by  the  weight  of  ma- 
chinery. 

General   Truthfulness. 

I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Wm.  Overhiser,  who  lives  some 
four  miles  ea.st  of  Stockton,  and  whose 
public  spirit,  made  his  services  on  this  oc- 
casion equal  to  many  common  men.  He 
brought  some  fifteen  or  twentj'  pair  of 
large  mules,  and  men  to  handle  them, 
ready  to  aid,  without  compensation,  any 
stranger  at  the  exhibition. 

Early  in  the  day  he  discovered  that  a 
largo  crowd  continually  hiing  around  the 
"Butler  plow,"  calling  it  the  "clap-boaril 
plow,"  and  cracking  sundry  jokes  at  its 
long,  lank  ai)pearance,  and  some  offering 
to  bet  large  odds  against  its  turning  a  fur- 
row. The  owner  of  the  plow  seemed  to 
have  the  same  idea  of  Mr.  Overhiser,  that 
it  should  be  held  till  all  the  balance  had 
been  tried,  thereby  holding  the  large 
crowd.  Tlie  owner  astonished  the  crowd 
as  miich  by  his  reticense  as  to  its  merits  as 
the  "dap-board"  itself  did  by  its  appear- 
ance. Toward  evening  the  crowd  became 
so  impatient  the  men  threatened  to  pull  it 
themselves.  When  the  team  was  brought 
to  their  aid,  and  the  question  soon  solved. 
The  ground  was  too  dry  to  do  good  work, 
and  he  team,  and  teamster,  were  fairly 
submerged  by  the  crowd.  After  it  had 
been  started,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
loud  in  denouncing  it,  gave  vent,  by  say- 
ing "it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  its 
looks."  Well,  it  was  astonishing,  and  like 
many  other  improvements  after  expending 
time  and  money  in  complicated  making, 
moTild-board  concave  and  convex,  we  go 
back  to  a  simple  straight  slab. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Knaugh,  of    Marysville,  will   further  test 


this  new  invention  in  the  tules  and  other 
soik  of  Butto  and  Sutter  counties. 

The  Second  Day, 
the  committee  and  the  contestants  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  Wm.  Overhiser's  farm, 
which  was  accepted.  He  took  particidar 
pains  to  feed  the  hungry  plow-man,  and 
his  black-smith  shop,  feed',  teams  .and  hands 
were  all  at  the  services  of  his  visitors, 
while  his  kind  lady  seemed  to  make  all 
that  sat  at  her  largo  and  well-spreatl  tables 
as  welcome  as  the  invited  guests  of  a  tea 
party. 

As  the  day  closed  all  seemed  willing  to 
quit.  When  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ottered 
to  the  President,  the  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Overhiser,  beside  warm  expressions  of 
thankfulluess  that  California  could  boast 
as  great  an  interest  in  her  agricultural 
implements,  as  in  her  fine  horses. 

With  the  very  best  of  feelings  the  peo- 
ple parted  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
kind  in  California  had  proved  a  success. 
As  the  company  bade  each  other  "good- 
bye," each  expressed  his  desire  in  strong 
terms  that  they  might  meet  often  in  the 
future,  on  such  occasions.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  is  awaited  with  much  in- 
terest. Observer. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

HYDRAtTLic  Tf  RNPIPE. — S.  Adams,  Michi- 
gan Bluff",  Placer  Co.,  Cal.  This  invention 
relates  to  an  improved  turnpij)e  or  tube  with 
nozzle  attached,  to  be  used  for  delivering 
a  stream  of  water  in  hydraulic  mining. 
The  improvements  consist  in  constructing 
the  pipe  near  the  nozzle  in  such  shaped 
sections  that,  w^hen  put  together,  it  will  be 
convenient  for  handling,  and  well  adapted 
for  delivering  the  water.  It  consists  also 
in  a  device  for  relieving  the  great  strain 
exerted  by  the  water  on  the  moving  joints, 
in  order  that  the  nozzle  may  be  easily 
directed  towards  any  desired  point. 

SrLPHVRET-SAVINO     MACHINE. — C.       C. 

Coleman,  S.  F.  This  is  an  apparatus  de- 
signed for  saving  sulphurets  and  separat- 
ing them  from  the  lighter  matter  which 
escapes  from  the  mills  or  from  sluices  in 
oi-dinary  placer  or  hydraulic  mining.  It 
consists  of  a  large  hollow  revolving  vessel, 
which  may  be  cylindrical  in  shape,  or  may 
be  slightly  tapering,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  This 
cylinder,  or  cone,  revolves  on  a  horizontal 
axis.  On  the  inside  is  a  spiral  screw 
which  causes  the  sand  to  move  from  one 
end  to  the  other  as  the  cylinder  revolves, 
while  the  sides  are  cleared  of  adhering 
matter  by  a  spray  of  water  from  a  per- 
forated pipe  which  extends  through  the 
cylinder  from  end  to  end.  The  inclination 
and  arrangements  are  such  that  the  sul- 
phurets (which  are  introduced  at  the  lower 
end) ,  are  discharged  by  the  revolution  at 
the  upper  end,  while  the  lighter  matter  is 
washed  out  at  the  lower  end. 


II 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to      , 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  Official  Rf.port8  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  S.  and 

FoREios  Patf.nt  Agents,  and  Pcbli8heB8    of 

THE  Scientific  Pbebs.) 

For  the  Week  Ehdino  March  7th. 

HosE  Sprinkler. — William  Anderson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Tool  for  Cabriaoe-Makers'  Use. — Geo. 
Atkinson,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Machine  for  Making  Hooks  and  Eyes. 
Jeremy  Taylor  Ford,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Spring  for  Vehicles. — John  R.  Hiller, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Door  Clamp. — Henry  O.  Hooper,  Dia- 
mond Springs,  Cal. 

ApPARATrS    FOR     BuRNINO      HhDROCABBON 

Oils. — James    R.    Lee,    Grass    Valley, 

Cal. 
Bale-Tie. — James  E.  Perkins,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Water-Closet  Valve. — Alfred  J.  Smith, 

Shu  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gang-Plow. — James  W.    Sursa,  San   Le- 

andro,  Cal. 
Grinding  Pan  and  Amalgamator.— Wm. 

H.  Thoss,  West  Point,  Cal. 
Safety      Bridle. — Janaes     Weatherheatl, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

Note. — Copios  of  IT.  S.  and  Forpi(ni  Patfntp  fumishf-d 
by  Dewky  &.Co.,  in  the  ebortest  fluie  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  luwent  ratts.  All  patent 
buKineSM  for  Pacific  coaBt  inventors  tranRaeted  witli 
greater  eecurity  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Mammoth  Clover. — Mr.  M.  Keller,  of 
Los  Angt-les,  has  sent  to  the  Alta  office  two 
fine  bunches  of  burr  clover,  each  of  which 
is  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 

Monster  Owl. — -An  owl  said  to  measure 
21  %  inches  from  the  point  of  his  beak  to 
the  end  of  his  tail,  and  4  feet  5  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  his  wings,  was  recently  taken 
to  the  Sonoma  Republican  office.  He  Avas 
killed  on  Suisun  creek,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
a  veritable  Virginia  owl. 

A  Queer  Chick. — At  the  dairy  ranch  of 
Messrs.  S.  Hough  &  Son,  near  the  head  of 
San  Pablo  Creek,  one  of  a  brood  of  chicks 
hatched  out  a  few  days  since  was  found  to 
have  three  eyes,  two  in  the  usual  position, 
and  one  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  two 
bills,  and  other  double  or  triple  organs. 
Mr.  H.  has  bottled  it  up  in  alcohol  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious. 

A  Queer  Pup. — The  Oakland  Transcript 
says  that  a  black  and  tan  slut,  belonging  to 
Henry  Brown,  on  Telegraph  road  gave  birth 
to  a  five-legged  pup.  Brown  was  considera- 
bly astonished  by  the  discovery.  The  ani- 
mal was  perfect  in  other  respects. 

Three  California  Lions  were  recently 
killed  about  12  miles  east  of  Livermore, 
by  poisining  the  carcass  of  a  colt  with 
strychnine. 

A  Big  Goose. —Charles  Brumfleld,  of 
Sonoma  county,  killed  a  wild  goose  one  day 
last  week  that  weighed  eighteen  pounds, 
and  measured  seven  feet  and  three  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

A  Bio  Egg. — An  ambitious  hen  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jas  Demont,  of  San  Leandroe 
recently  laid  an  egg  which  measured  7% 
inches  one  way,  by  6%  the  other. 

A  Bigger  One. — Master  Max  Wolf  has 
sent  to  the  Healdsburg  Flag  a  hen's  egg 
that  measured  1%  inches  by  6%  incii-cum- 
ference. 

The  Chico  Grain  Fields. — The  Chico 
Enterprise  of  March  11th  says; — "The  grain 
fields  in  and  around  Chico  present  at  the 
present  time  a  grand  spectacle  of  lovely 
green,  and  in  many  instances  are  further 
advanced  than  the  farmers  care  about.  We 
understand  that  some  of  the  most  forward 
fields  will  require  to  be  pastured  down  to 
keep  them  back  to  enable  it  to  properly  fill. 

Wheat  in  Salinas  Valley. — The  editor 
of  the  Salinas  Standard  of  March  10th  is 
informed  that  the  ' '  stand  "  of  yearly  grain 
in  that  valley  is  more  regular  and  unbro- 
ken in  appearance  than  has  been  seen  for 
several  years  before.  Up  as  far  as  the 
"  Deep  Well,"  15  or  18  miles  above  Salinas 
City,  the  entire  country,  except  the  Jacks 
and  Spence  ranches,  is  covered  with  the 
thrifty  young  grain  crop.  In  and  about 
Freeman's  valley  the  prospects  are  report- 
ed to  be  equally  as  good,  and  the  settlers 
are  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  Grape  in  El  Dorado  County .^ — A 
correspondent  of  the  Sacramento  Union 
says  that  more  grape  vines  are  being 
planted  out  in  El  Dorado  county  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Farmers  begin  to 
say  that  there  is  money  in  grapes  at  .^20 
per  ton.  What  will  pay  better,  when  they 
can  obtain  from  three  to  four  tons  from 
the  acre,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  period? 

The  same  correspondent  says  that  grape 
brandy  is  now  much  sought  after  in  the 
Eestern  market.  J.  W.  B.  Dickson,  of 
that  county,  shij^ped  two  car  loads  of 
brandy  and  wine  to  his  brother,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, last  fall.  As  a  result,  he  now 
has  orders  which  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
fill,  even  at  a  price  consideraby  in  advance 
of  that  paid  for  the  first  lot.  Mr.  D.  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  8,000  gallons  of 
grape  brandy  manufactured  in  that  county 
this  season,  besides  that  j^roduced  by  Mr. 
.  Bugby. 

Tule  Farming. — The  Vallejo  Chronicle 
says  that  tule  farming  will  be  a  success  this 
season.  Twitchell  Island  has  1,000  acres 
put  down  in  wheat,  and  Sherman  Island 
8,000  in  wheat  and  barley,  3,000  of  which 
is  volunteer. 

Meeting  of  Stock  Kaisers. — The  stock 
raisers  of  Amador  county  are  called  upon 
to  meet  in  Inyo  City  an  next  Saturday,  the 
25th  inst,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
for  the  mutual  j)rotection  of  stock. — Ama- 
dor  Diqmtch. 

The  Early  Kose. — Mr.  McKay,  living 
on  the  trail  between  Coloma  and  Placer- 
ville,  planted  27  pounds  of  the  Early  Eose 
potato,  on  the  15th  of  May,  last  year,  and 
in  eight  weeks  from  that  date  he  had  new 
potatoes,  and  in  nine  weeks  from  planting 
dug  490  pounds.  A  very  little  irrigation 
only  was  employed; 


Beet  Sugar  in  Santa  Barbara. — The 
Santa  Barbara  Times  says: — "  We  have  seen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  a  gentleman 
who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Alvarado 
Factory.  He  says  that  he  will  build  a  fac- 
tory here  of  the  same  capacity  as  that  in 
Alameda,  at  a  less  cost,  and  fui-nish  a  first- 
class  man  for  the  first  year  after  the  fac- 
tory gets  into  operation;  will  agree  to  get 
$2,000  of  the  stock  subscribed,  and  more 
if  desired.  He  says  he  will  guarantee  the 
investments  to  pay  more  than  25  per  cent. 
T)er  annum  the  first  year,  if  there  is  judi- 
cious management,  and  that  the  second 
year  will  pay  50  per  cent.  He  also  says 
that  seed  can  be  procured  for  the  present 
year's  crop. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Alta,  ex- 
planatory of  the  above,  Mr.  D.  says: 
"That  no  one  may  be  misled  by  these 
statements,  I  will  say  that  my  estimates 
were  not  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
by  the  California  Beet  Sugar  Company,  lo- 
cated at  this  place,  \mi  upon  certain  rep- 
resentatioQS  made  to  me  by  parties  in 
Santa  Barbara,  setting  forth  that  fuel  and 
first-class  vegetable  land,  that  could  be 
planted  as  late  as  July,  could  be  obtained 
at  that  place  at  about  one-fourth  the  same 
it  would  cost  in  Alameda.  That,  of  course, 
would  make  a  great  difierence  in  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  beet  sugar,  as  fuel  and 
land  are  the  greatest  items  of  expenditure. 
I  believe  that  beet  sugar  can  be  manufac- 
tured with  profit  in  many  places  on  this 
coast,  but  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  se- 
lection of  proper  soil,  as  the  percentage  of 
saccharine  varies  greatly  on  different  soils. 
One  per  cent,  more  or  less  of  saccharine 
in  a  lot  of  beets  would  make  a  large  profit 
or  loss,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  per  cent- 
age  of  saccharine  in  beets  being  so  very 
small.  Beets  polarized  at  the  Alvarado 
factory,  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  vary  often  Jsix  per  cent,  in  saccha- 
rine matter." 

Beet  Planting  in  Alvarado. — The  Al- 
varado Beet  Sugar  Company  commenced 
planting  their  beet  seed  early  in  February, 
and  many  of  the  young  sprouts  are  already 
above  ground.  Last  year  the  planting 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  April, 
more  than  two  months  later  than  this  sea- 
son. The  seed  is  put  in  where  the  beets  are  to 
grow;  there  is  no  transplanting.  The  land 
is  ploughed  a  foot  deep,  well  pulverized, 
and  the  beets  are  to  stand  in  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  best  beets  are  those  grown  on 
light,  rich  soil;  the  worst  on  heavy  alka- 
line soils. 

Maccaroni  Wheat. — The  Central  Cali- 
fornian  of  March  8th  says:  "  S.  Baker, 
who  lives  about  four  miles  above  Hollister, 
brought  to  our  office,  the  other  day,  a  sam- 
ple of  wheat  he  called  maccaroni  wheat. 
The  grains  were  about  three  times  the  size 
of  those  of  common  wheat.  In  France 
this  kind  of  wheat  is  ground  into  flour; 
here  in  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  used  for  maccaroni 
soup.  Mr.  B.  informs  ns  that  he  has 
about  thirty  acres  of  this  grain  sown  on 
his  place,  and  that  its  yield  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  common  wheat.  A 
Mr.  Nash,  a  year  or  two  ago,  sowed  fifty 
pounds  of  this  grain  somewliere  in  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  it  yielded  him  fifty  sacks. 
If  the  thirty  acres  which  Mr.  Baker  has  in 
does  well  it  is  his  intention  to  sow  more 
next  year.  There  is  a  mill  in  San  Fran- 
cisco preparing  it  for  nse. 

Remarkable  Growth. — Samples  of  bar- 
ley were  i^lucked  near  Empire  City,  on  the 
Tuolumne  river,  on  the  16th  inst.,  which 
jvere  over  four  feet  in  length,  and  fully 
headed  out — the  grain  fully  formed,  and 
in  the  stige  known  as  the  milk.  In  two 
weeks  longer,  such  grain  would  become 
hard,  and  in  a  rapid  i^rocess  of  riiaening. 
1  The  field  was  undoubtedly  sown  early,  has 
received  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  the  rains, 
and  shows  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
early  sowing.  The  drouth,  even  if  it  comes, 
cannot  injure  that  field. 

Prolific  Barley. — ^Mr.  B.  B.  Mundey 
has  a  fine  field  of  barley  on  his  ranch,  near 
the  Sonoma  mountains,  many  of  the  stalks 
from  which  measure  twenty-five  inches  in 
height.  The  field,  which  contains  fifty -two 
acres,  was  sown  early  in  January.  This 
growth  is  hard  to  beat. 

Fruit  in  the  Northern  Counties. — 
The  prospect  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  in 
the  northern  counties  was  never  more  fa- 
vorable than  at  the  present  time. 

Value  op  Grapes  for  Wine. — Mr.  B. 
N.  Bugbey,  the  well  known  wine  manufac- 
turer of  Folsom,  says  he  can  afford  to  pay 
.$25  per  ton  for  grapes  delivered  at  Shingle 
Springs,  several  miles  distant  from  his 
wine  cellars;  and  he  considers  them  worth 
$50  per  ton  when  at  his  place  in  Folsom. 


Crops  and  Stock  in  Capay  Valley. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Woodland  Deirwcral 
writes  as  follows: — "Crops  look  as  fine  in 
this  section  of  the  country  as  I  have-  ever 
seen  them  any  year  in  the  past.  Upon  the 
ranch  of  Walton  &  Tabor,  in  this  valley, 
may  be  seen  two  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
that  will  average  one  foot  in  hight,  and 
just  so  on  many  other  ranches.  C.  V. 
Fowler,  C.  W.  Davis  and  P.  G.  Everett  are 
about  the  most  extensive   farmers  in   our 


I  noticed  an  item  in  your  paper  of 
March  4th,  about  "Yolona,"  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  "Norfolk."  Upon  the  ranch 
of  W.  Lambert,  in  Capay  Valley,  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
horse  kind,  a  son  of  the  noble  "Norfolk." 
He  is  a  beautiful  sorrel,  weighs  680 
pounds,  and  will  not  be  a  year  old  until 
May  next.  For  beauty  and  activity  he  is 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Lambert  expects  to  see 
the  day  when  "Veto"  will  be  second  to  no 
"Norfolk"  colt. 

Disease  Among  the  Horses. — The  Chico 
Enterprise  of  March  11th,  says  there  is  a 
disease  prevailing  among  the  horses  and 
mules  in  and  about  Colusa,  which  is  very 
fatal.  Mr.  Gupton,  of  the  Glen  farm,  has 
already  lost  five  fine  animals  by  this  dis- 
ease. 

Wine  Making  in  Nevada. — The  Territori- 
al Enterprise  of  the  12th  says:  We  have 
received  samples  of  wine  of  vai-ious  kinds 
manufactured  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Milatovich.  In  making  these  wines  the 
grapes  were  not  pressed — being  merely 
broken  up  by  the  pressure  with  the  hands 
and  no  addition  of  any  kind  was  made  to 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.  Good  judges 
say  that  the  wines  thus  manufactured  in 
this  city  are  much  superior  to  the  wines 
made  from  the  same  grapes  in  California. 
Our  climate  is  said  to  be  more  favorable 
for  wine  making  than  that  of  California, 
Tons  of  grapes  are  now  used  in  this  city 
every  fall  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
principally  by  Germans  and  Sclavonians. 
In  a  number  of  saloons  all  the  wine  sold 
is  made  in  this  city  from  grapes  brought 
from  California. 

Growth  of  the  Pepper  Tree. — In  Los 
Angeles  there  is  a  pepper  tree  grown  from 
a  seed  planted  three  years  ago,  the-  trimk 
of  which  measures  over  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

Sold. —  The  Dakin  Eancho,  on  the  coast 
road,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  this 
city,  has  been  sold  to  San  Francisco  parties 
for  $14,600. 

OREGON. 

Heavy  Rains  in  Oregon. — Our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  api^ear  to  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  Dispatches  to  the 
associated  press  of  this  city,  of  Monday 
last,  re^jort  that  the  low  lands  about  Albany 
are  more  deeply  flooded  than  at  any  time 
since  1862.  The  track  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad  was  nearly  six  feet 
under  water  at  Moss  Meadow,  near  Ore- 
gon city.  Navigation  was  very  much  im- 
oeded,  while  the  river  bottoms  were  im- 
passsible  by  reason  of  the  overflows. 

The  high  water  prevailing  everywhere  in 
the  Willamette  valley,  greatly  interferes 
with  the  transportation  of  supjilies. 

The  wheat  market  is  rei^orted  quite  ac- 
tive. Buying  price  for  white  wheat, 
$1.17^;  red,  $1.12%;  selling  by  jobbers, 
sacked  white,  $1.25;  red,  1.20;  flour,  extra, 
$6.50;  superfine,  $5.50  @  $6.00. 

At  Eugene  city,  March  18th,  heavy  rains 
were  reported  for  the  previous  two  weeks, 
and  the  whole  country  round  about  was 
flooded.  No  communication  to  the  north 
of  that  city  for  the  previous  three  days. 
The  water  was  only  three  feet  lower  than 
on  the  year  of  the  great  flood. 

Importation  of  Thorough-bred  Stock. 
— The  Willamette  Farmer  urges  upon  the 
people  of  Of  egon  the  importance  of  organ- 
izing a  society  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing some  of  the  best  stock — horses,  bulls, 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  either  from  for- 
eign countries  or  elsewhere.  The  same 
advice  is  also  good  for  California,  or  any 
other  State.  The  societies  are  got  uja  in 
the  following  manner: 

An  amount  of  money  is  raised  by  sub- 
scribing to  stock — one  man  takes  ten,  an- 
other five,  etc.,  as  each  is  able  or  willing. 
The  money  so  raised  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  some  trustworthy  man,  who  is  a  good 
judge  of  stock,  who  goes  abroad  to  make 
the  purchases  for  the  company.  He  re- 
turns with  the  stock  purchased;  which  is 
fed  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  sold  by  auc- 


tion. The  amount  of  profit  is  divideu 
among  the  stockholders,  and  the  amount 
of  their  stock  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
mimals,  if  they  choose  to  make  a  purchase. 
Usually  there  is  a  handsome  profit  in  this 
operation,  and  it  certainly  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  valuable  stock  into  the 
country. 

Stock  Dying,  in  Douglass  County. — 
We  see  by  our  Douglass  county  exchanges, 
that  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  dying  off 
in  that  county  for  want  of  food.  This  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  there.  The 
abundant  summer  range  for  stock,  enables 
the  Douglass  county  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers,  to  keep  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  stock  during  the  summer,  but  little 
provision  being  made  for  winter,  they  an- 
nually lose  enough  through  sheer  starva- 
tion to  nearly  pay  their  taxes,  if  the  same 
were  taken  care  of  and  sold  at  the  usiial 
spring  prices.  Economy,  without  regard 
to  the  suffering  of  the  starving  stock  it- 
self, ought  to  cause  them  to  make  a  more 
abundant  provision  for  their  winters  there, 
which  are  characteristically  variable  and 
uncertain. — Oregon  Sentinel. 

From  Josephine  County.  —  A  friend 
writes  us  from  Josephine  that  the  debt  of 
that  county  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$3,000,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  to  pay 
it  all  ofi"  this  year.  He  also  informs  us 
that  there  is  ample  range  in  that  county 
for  100,000  head  of  stock,  and  a  large  im- 
portation is  expected  this  season.  It  seems 
to  us  like  folly  for  our  stock  raisers  to  go 
off  east  of  the  mountains  in  search  of 
grass  when  there  is  such  splendid  open- 
ings in  an  adjoining  county,  and  that  too, 
where  their  stock  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
killed  off  by  hard  winters  and  snow  storms. 
— Plaindealer. 

Yahephill  county,  Oregon,  boasts  a  calf 
thirteen  months  old  which  weighs  over 
1,400  pounds. 

The  Lima  Bean  is  being  introduced  into 
Oregon.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  and  best  bean  that  is  grown. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beet  Sugar  in  Colorado.— The  Colorado 
News  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
steps  taken  toward  secui-ing  a  beet  sugar 
manufactory  in  Colorado.  It  seems  that 
the  Chastworth,  (Illinois) ,  sugar  worts  are 
to  be  removed  to  some  more  available  lo- 
cali  y.  Two  offers  have  already  been  made 
for  securing  the  machinery,  but  other 
things  being  equal,  the  desire  is  to  bring 
the  works  here  (Denver).  At  Chastworth, 
the  wort  commences  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, continuing  till  the  middle  of  March. 
It  costs  there  $2.38  jier  ton,  to  grow  sugar 
beets.  Here  this  crop  could  be  made  of  all, 
the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.  It  could 
be  made  here,  to  pay  interest  and  expanses, 
at  about  6%  cents  per  pound.  Acommitte 
has  been  appointed  to  procure  further  sta- 
tistics and  solicit  subscriptions,  to  induce 
the  works  to  locate  in  Colorado." 

Eggs  for  New  York.— Large  quantities 
of  eggs  for  the  New  York  market  are  raised 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  said 
that  at  Cardington,  96  miles  south  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  more  eggs  are  packed  for  the 
New  York  market  than  in  any  other  town 
in  the  West.  A  writer  says:  "I  visited  one 
cellar  where  they  had  33,000  dozen  of  eggs 
in  the  pickle,  and  another  establishment 
had  38,000  dozen  in  the  pickle.  About 
1,500  barrels  were  shipped  from  that  town 
to  New  York  in  November. 

Benefit  of  Subsoil  Plowing. — The 
WeMern  Farmer  gives  an  account  of  a  farmer 
who  bought  a  field  which  had  been 
plowed  for  twenty  successive  years,  with 
a  soil  only  four  or  five  inches  deep.  He 
applied  a  subsoil  plow,  running  itfourteen 
inches  deep,  run  it  the  other  way,  and  har- 
rowed it  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  and  had  his  ground  broken  up  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  ordinary  plow.  At  one 
time  he  marked  ground  for  corn  by  run- 
ning a  subsoil  plow  fourteen  inches  deep, 
both  ways  at  proper  distance,  and  plant- 
ing at  the  crossings,  he  had  a  good  crop 
notwithstanding  a  severe  drouth. 

Farmers,  if  you  fail  to  plant  out  your 
orchards  this  spring,  you  will  lose  a  year  ! 
That  is  somthing  of  an  item  in  a  man's  life. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  France 
to  ascertain  what  element  it  is  in  gas  which 
causes  it  to  be  so  destructive  to  trees  near 
which  it  passes.  The  hydrogen  and  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  do  no  harm,  but  the 
tar  element,  and  especially  the  carbolic 
acid,  does  the  mischief. 

It  is  said  that  the  arid  portions  of  Eygpt 
formerly  desolate  and  sandy,  are  now  well 
wateredw  ith  rains  where  forest  trees  have 
been  planted.  This  planting  has  been 
done  at  government  expense. 
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FARM-HOUSE  CHAT— NO.  2. 

In  an  odd  number  of  Hearth  and  Home, 
I  read  with  much  interest,  Mrs.  Kate  Hun- 
nibee's  Diary  and  Report  of  the  House- 
keeper's Club.  Their  discussion  was  to 
be  "Plans  for  Kitchens;"  and  that  lias  set  me 
to  thinking.  Did  they  talk  of  city  kitch- 
ens, village  kitchens  or  farm  kitchens? 
Doubtless  they  ventilated  them  all  most 
thoroughly — compared  the  merits  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  this  desirable  article  and 
"run  up"  several  "loves  of  kitchens"  -with 
a  skill  and  speed  familiar  only  to  iiracticed 
builders  of  air  castles. 

How  well  I  remember  my  first  aston- 
ished introduction  to  a  city  basement- 
kitchen.  How  close,  and  crowded,  and 
dingy  it  seemed  in  contrast  with  the  one  in 
which  I  had  my  "bringing  up" — the  wide 
and  cheerful  farm  kitchen,  whose  floor  of 
white  maple  was  so  sensitive  as  to  spotless- 
ness  that  the  least  movement  of  a  chair  was 
sure  to  "make  its  mark." 

The  purity  of  that  floor  w.as  my  mother's 
pet  hobby,  and  aflforded  for  herself  and 
daughters  a  task  almost  as  endless  and 
hopeless  as  that  of  ancient  Sisyphus;  for 
large  families  were  fashionable  in  those 
days  and  when  my  mother  counted  her 
flock  "we  were  eleven" — twenty-two  feet 
making  countless  tracks  upon  that  immacu- 
late floor  !  Childish  memoi-ies  of  it  are 
pleasant  enough;  for  in  fine  weather  we 
were  sure  to  be  let  out  to  play  a  long  time, 
that  the  process  of  jjurification  with  hot 
soap-suds  might  be  carried  through,  to  the 
finaJ  triumph  of  restoring  each  chair  to  its 
allotted  place  by  the  wall,  and  allowing 
the  performer  of  this  sacred  rite  to  rest  ui^on 
her  laurels  and  remember  the  rajiturous 
exclamation  of  a  neighbor  who  once  en- 
tered just  in  the  nick  of  time  with — "bless 
my  heart !  why,  your  floor  looks  good 
enough  to  eat  my  victuals  off  from!" 

But  time  went  on,  and  my  own  muscles 
were  made  familiar  with  broom  and  mop. 
Then  it  was  I  began  to  learn  the  secret  of 
premature  wrinkles,  and  take  my  first  les- 
sons in  the  fine  art  of  scolding. 

Big  brothers,  with  awful  boots,  were 
sure  to  want  something  when  that  floor 
was  wet.  Busy,  heedless  little  feet  were 
sure  to  come  pattering  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  away  I  would  run  again  with 
aching  arms  and  ready  moj)  to  efface  the 
offending  tracks. 

Returning  to  the  early  home,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  pride 
of  whiteness  extinguished  by  a  coat  of 
spruce-yellow;  yet  how  strangely  familiar 
was  each  old  crack,  smooth-worn  knot,  and 
the  seams  of  the  "new  floor"  laid  in  the 
south  end,  where  once  glowed  the  old- 
fashioned  fire-place  and  high  brick  oven. 
What  a  marvel  to  us  youngsters  was  the 
first  stove  that  entered  the  old  kitchen, 
and  what  a  vexation  to  our  mother,  whose 
conservative  notions  were  all  at  war  with 
the  march  of  improvement,  which  to  her 
seemed  bold  and  aggressive;  but  from  this 
present  stand-point  looking  back  upon 
years  filled  with  the  rush  and  roar  of  tri- 
umphant progress,  how  slow  and  clumsy 
seem  those  first  timid  steps  ! 

That  pioneer  stove  was  called  the 
"rotary" — for  its  whole  top  went  round 
and  round  on  little  wheels,  thus  placing 
any  needed  part  directly  over  the  fire. 
No  nicely  adjusted  stove-furniture  was 
made  in  these  days,  but  each  orifice  was 
furnished  with  plenty  of  "  rimmers"  to  ac- 
comodate all  sizes  of  pots  and  kettles  that 
had  heretofore  been  used  in  fire  places. 

A  long  time  yet,  after  the  advent  of  the 
stove,  the  kitchen  witnessed  the  whirliitg 
of  spinning-wheels,  little  and  big,  and  the 
annual  setting  iip  of  the  huge,  old  loom, 
among  whose  beams  was  endless  delight  of 
clambering  and  jumping  for  the  children, 
except  when  the  shuttle  was  flying,  and 
we  watched  with  longing  eyes  the  growing 
web  that  promised  new  gowns  or  coats  for 
the  coming  winter. 

I  can  almost  live  over  again  the  pride 
and  joy  we  had  in  making  and  wearing  the 
first  bright  web  of  plaid  flannel.  It  was 
the  invention  of  my  eldest  sister — a  daring 
innovation  upon  the  general  usage  oi 
weaving  the  cloth  in  white,  which  was  then 
colored  a  uniform  tint  of  red,  wine-color  or 
blue,  and  sent  to  the  fulling  mill  to  receive 
the  finishing  touches. 

From  first  to  last  we  had  all  shared  the 
labor  that  led  to  this  final  triumph  of 
home    manufacture.     Little    fingers     and 


large  had  done  their  nimble  best  in  the 
picking,  assorting  and  cleaning  of  the 
wool;  the  sijinniug,  reeling,  coloring, 
spooling  and  warping  of  the  yarn;  the 
hanging  of  the  web — a  most  exciting 
epoch — and  then  the  pretty  work  of  quill- 
iug,  to  keep  the  supply  of  bobbins,  while 
the  i)atient  sister  wove  from  three  to  four 
j-ards  a  day  of  the  lovely  red  and  blue 
plaid  ! 

What  a  joyful  time  again  when  the  loom 
gave  its  last  clang  —the  fastenings  were 
cut  and  all  took  merrily  hold  to  draw  the 
cloth  from  the  great  rolling-beam  and 
send  it  off  post  haste  to  the  fulling  mill. 
Home  it  came  in  due  time,  nicely  pressed, 
shining,  soft  and  warm. 

Then  the  good  sister,  who  seemed  to 
know  everything,  took  the  big  shears  and 
cut  out  six  or  seven  gowns  all  just  alike 
excejit  as  to  size.  How  lifted  up  was  I 
when  allowed  to  helj)  at  the  sewing — how 
downcast  when  laughed  at  for  making  a 
big  star  of  coarse  thread  to  fasten  the  end 
of  each  seam  ! 

But  the  day  of  days  arrived  witli  the 
opening  of  school,  when  we  trotted  out  our 
finery  for  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
wine-cclor  girls  wlio  had  triumphed  over  us 
the  preceding  winter.  They  rallied  the  sec- 
ond day,  however,  and  began  to  brag  of  still 
more  daring  achievements  in  the  flannel 
line,  that  should  be  carried  through  the 
coming  season.  Thanks  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  those  jirimitive  days,  the 
wheels  of  time  were  not  more  prompt 
than  they,  in  "coming  out"  in  such  dazzling 
array  of  many  colors  as  quite  put  to  shame 
the  glory  of  our  plain  red  and  blue. 

Why  did  not  some  of  us  preserve  a  sam- 
ple or  two  of  those  home-made  garments  of 
the  by-gone  age?  We  shall  never  see  their 
like  again — never  hear  again  the  hum  of 
the  big-wheel,  little-wheel  and  quill-wheel 
— the  clang  of  the  loom  or  the  squeak  of 
the  old-fashioned  "swifts."  We  remem- 
ber with  amazement  the  amount  and  variety 
of  work  that  was  done  year  after  year  in 
the  homely  old  kitchens,  and — with  a 
glance  at  our  sewing-machines  that  make 
short  work  of  countless  yards  of  "store- 
goods" — we  vaguely  wonder  "  How  in  the 
world  did  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
manage  to  get  through  with  so  much 
work?" 

There  is  an  old  song,  dim  in  my  memory, 
with  this  refrain — 

'•For  times  are  not  now  as  they  used  to  be  then." 

All  who  stand  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
middle  life  can  remember  the  quiet  slow- 
ness that  distinguished  pre-railroad  exis- 
tence; but  I  can  only  touch  upon  it  now  as 
affecting  life  and  labor  in  the  country 
kitchen. 

Firstly — No  fashion  cook  had  ever  en- 
tered there;  nothing  so  wonderful  had  ever 
been  seen,  neither  had  it  entered  into  the 
imaginattion  to  conceive  such  rapidity  and 
variety  of  "  change"  as  doth  worry  and  en- 
slave the  woman  of  the  period. 

Garments  were  simple  as  to  construction, 
durable  as  to  material,  perennial  as  to 
fashion,  that  is,  the  handsome  gown,  coat, 
bonnet  or  cloak,  was  perfectly  respectable 
through  all  its  years  of  service,  and  by  no 
means  despised  or  forced  to  hurried  altera- 
tion after  its  "cut"  had  clearly  gone  out  of 
date. 


they  say  it  is  vastly  more  troublesome  to 
raise  a  small  family  now,  than  a  big  one  in 
the  days  when  they  were  young  *  »  » 
Chat  is  sometimes  like  the  wind— it  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth.  I  was  only  intending 
to  have  "my  say"  about  modern  farm- 
kitchens;  but  have  allowed  this  drift  of  rec- 
ollection to  carry  me  among  the  by-gones 
and  the  grandmothers. 

Next  chat  shall  grapple  th.e  stern  reali- 
ties of  to-day.  M.\EY  MOUNTAIN. 

Springvale  Farm — Santa  Cruz. 


Our  Irrepressible  Rodent. 

The  foresight  and  industry  of  the  ant,  the 
exactitude  and  care  of  the  bee,  and  the 
faithfulness  and  docility  of  the  dog,  have 
long  been  proverbial.  But  who;  hitherto, 
has  been  found  to  celebrate,  in  verse  or 
prose,  the  sagacity  and  engineering  skill 
of  California's  pioneer  miner — the  Gopher? 

For  how  many  ages  prior  to  our  gold- 
digging  era  has  he  tunneled  and  drifted, 
carried  dirt,  and  "  made  his  pile."  How 
skillfully  all  his  ojjerations  are  performed; 
how  regular  and  smooth  the  interior  of  his 
habitation;  with  what  energy  and  diligence 
he  apijlies  himself  to  his  daily  labor.  Sure- 
ly we  may  dole  out  to  him  some  measure 
of  that  re-spect  which  all  men  intuitively, 
though  perhaps  grudgingly,  yield  to  real 
icorkers. 

In  many  ways  he  is  worthy  of  some 
slight  notice,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
his  chief  claim  to  attention  is  the  amount 
of  mischief  to  which  he  must  plead 
"  guilty." 

So  great,  in  fact,  is  his  ability  to  work 
wreck  and  ruin,  that  it  might  be  instructive 
if  one  of  my  youthful  readers,  just  begin- 
ning his  troubles  in  algebra,  would  endeavor 
by  the  cabalistic  mysteries  of  x  and  y,  to 
solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  a  "  bull  in 
a  china  shop"  or  a  gopher  in  a  garden, 
would  work  the  greater  mischief  in  a  given 
period. 

Probablj-  most  persons  have  seen  some 
of  the  gopher's  handiwork  in  their  fields  or 
gardens,  but  to  many  the  animal  personally 
is  unknown.  Lot  me  try  to  introduce  such 
to  our  little  friend.  Here  is  one  just 
drawn  from  his  burrow — in  the  trajj.  See 
how  viciously  he  bites  at  the  iron  which 
grips  him  in  a  death  clasp;  he  has  already 
broken  two  of  his  long  teeth  in  his  vain  ef- 
forts after  freedom.  Now  he  is  dead,  and 
as  I  hold  him  up  for  inspection  the  first 
sound  that  meets  my  ear  is  a  small  shriek 
from  some  fair  reader,  followed  by  the  ex- 
clamation, "the  horrid  thing — it's  a  rat!" 

I  must  admit  that  there  is  some  excuse 
for  the  remark,  as  coming  from  one  unacr 
quainted  with  the  vermin  in  general.  But, 
if  a  rat,  what  has  he  done  with  his  tail  ? 
where  are  the  la'ge  ears?  the  long  whisk- 
ers? the  big  lustrous  eyes?  His  legs  are 
two  short  for  a  rat's,  and  his  teeth  much 
too  long;  his  nose  is  much  flatter  and 
rounder;  and  although  his  hair  and  skin 
are  soft  like  a  rat's,  the  color  is  different. 


growing  children,  could  go  to  "  meeting" 
in  her  ten-year-old  .silk  or  ])roadcloth  with  no 
fear  of  encountering  ridicule  or  ill-natured 
.-sneers.  Mrs.  Grundy  had  not  dawned 
upon  the  horizon  of  country  life. 

Secondly — Housekeeping,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, was  simple  and  consumed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  hours  allottes  to  work. 
There  was  no  great  amount  of  furniture  to 
take  care  of — no  great  variety  of  dishes  to 
be  cooked — food  plain,  wholesome,  easily 
prepared — no  temptation  to  indulge  in  luxu- 
ries for  they  were    almost  unknown. 

So  our  problem  approaches  solution,  as 
we  remember  that  the  health  of  the  mother 
was  never  impaired  by  a  highly  concen- 
trated diet,  and  though  her  constant  labor 
often  involved  great  fatigue,  l>er  "nerves' 
were  in  prime  condition  and  seldom  flur- 
ried by  fashionable  "  calls"  or  the  strain  so 
"fixing  for  company." 

!  iSimple  indeed  was  the  etiquette  of  visit- 
ing, in  those  country  neighborhoods,  where 
the  highest  form  of  social  dissii)ation  was 
found  at  the  (luilting-frolics,  ajjple-bee' 
and  donation  parties. 

Thinlly — The  care  of  children  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  side  issue — never  in  time  of 
health  allowed  to  engross  a  chief  portion 
of  time  or  thought. 

The  elder  were  taught  to  care  for  the 
younger;  and  the  little  plain  garments,  few 
and  durable,  required  but  a  mei'e  fraction 
of  the  labor  now  bestowed  upon  childish 
wardrobe  with  their  elaborate  making,  al- 
tering, washing  and  ironing. 

So    our  grandmothers  are    right   when 


By  the  way,  do  any  of  my  lady  readers 
The  mother,  with  hands  and  heart  full  of   know  that  the  very  finest  Paris  kid  gloves 

are  made  of  tanned  ratukinsy  If  not,  tell 
them  in  a  whisper,  Mr.  Editor,  or  they  may 
faint. 

The  gopher  is  of  a  dull  reddish  brown  on 
his  back  and  side;  his  belly  being  of  an 
ashy  gray  hue,  and  his  paws  white.  His 
claws  are  strong  and  powerful,  not  retrac- 
tile, and  he  has  two  long  incisor  teeth  in 
either  jaw,  that  protrude  beyond  his  lips 
and  lend  a  fierce  expression  to  his  face;  he  is 
also  provided  with  two  capacious  pouches, 
lined  with  fur,  that  open  externally  just  in 
front  of  the  shoulder.  Nature  has  thus 
provided  him  with  mattock,  spade,  and 
wheelbarrow;  and  right  diligently  ho  plies  land, 
his  implements.  The  distance  to  which 
he  will  extend  his  burrow,  in  a  single 
night,  and  the  amount  of  earth  that  he 
brings  to  the  surface,  and  makes  into  those 
well  .known,  neat  little  mounds,  manifest 
his  astonishing  powers  of  endurance,  and 
continuous  hard  work.  My  description 
may  be  thought  incomplete  should  I  omit 
to  say  that  he  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
mole-rats  ( Aspnlacidcr ) . 

Unlike  most  rodents,  such  as  the  beaver, 
the  common  rat,  etc.,  this  curious  little 
creature  is  most  unsocial.  An  animal  so 
singularly  shy,  solitary  and  savage,  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  He  is  a  thorough 
Ishmaelite;  his  hand  against  every  man's, 
and  every  man's  against  him.  In  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  he  counts  no  friend. 
Hawks  and  ei  anes  by  day ;  badgers,  'coons, 
and  all  prowlers  in  the  darkness  by  night; 
cats,  wild  and  domestic,  by  day  and  night 
— all  combine  to  compass  his  destruction. 


Not  only  are  all  creatures  of  other  species 
inimical  to  him,  but  innate  in  his  breast,  he 
cherishes  a  deadly  animosity  to  all  rivals  of 
his  own  kind.  In  his  burrow  he  tolerates 
no  intrusion.  Should  a  neighbor  break 
through  into  his  premises  he  is  immediate- 
ly seized,  and  a  war  a'  entrance  entered 
upon. 

The  Indians  (who  by  the  by,  are  good 
naturalists)  were  well  acquainted  with 
this  trait  in  our  friend's  chai-acter,  and  laid 
their  plans  to  trap  him  accordingly.  One 
gopher  having  been  captured  and'-well  se- 
cured to  a  long  line,  they  placed  him  in 
the  "run"  of  the  gopher -they  wished  to 
catch.  Gopher  No.  2  finding  his  territory 
invaded,  rushes  on  the  intruder;  a  tierce 
duel  at  once  commences, tidings  of  which  are 
communicated  telegrajjliically  to  the  In- 
dian holding  the  free  end  of  the  line.  He 
proceeds  to  haul  in  tlie  cord,  but  so  sav- 
agely is  the  combat  still  raging,  and  so 
tight  is  the  grip  each  has  of  the  other,  that 
both  gophers  find  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  before  they  are  willing  to 
cry,  "Hold,  enough!" 

Doubtless  many  of  the  pioneers  of  '49 
can  still  picture  in  their  mind's  eye  the 
portly  figure  of  a  genial  citizen  of  Monte- 
rey, sitting  in  his  garden  after  dinner,  his 
sides  .shaking  with  laughter,  as  an  Indian 
practices  the  foregoing  sport  for  his  delec- 
tation. 

Now  for  the  ' '  irrepressible  "  ])art  of  the 
question.  Those  of  my  readers  who  live  in 
rural,  or  even  suburban  districts,  will  only 
too  readilj'  accord  the  applicability  of  the 
a<ljective.  Every  one  who  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  taking  care  of  a  garden,  let  it 
be  never  so  small,  must  have  experienced 
more  annoyance  and  vexation  from  the  in- 
siduous  attacks  of  this  little  creature  than 
is  credible  to  dwellers  in  cities.  Of  all  the 
plagues  possible  to  the  nurserj-man,  or- 
chardist,  or  viniculturist,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  none  meet  with  such  universal 
vituperation  and  malediction. 

Two  hundred  young  trees  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  this  animal  in  a  few  days  and 
nights.  Not  only  does  he  commit  havoc 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  aj)petit€, 
but  wherever  he  runs  his  burrow  (and  he 
sometimes  runs  it  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
in  a  few  hours)  he  cuts  all  roots  that  hap- 
pen to  come  in  his  way.  A  prominent 
dairyman  in  Monterey  county  told  me  that 
he  had  lost  half  his  potato  crop  from  the 
inroads  of  gophers. 

Beets,  pumpkins,  corn  and  all  "  green 
crops  "  suffer  very  much  in  gopher-infested 
localities.  In  many  parts,  too,  the  ground 
is  so  riddled  with  their  bilrrows,  at  a  depth 
where  the  deepest  plowing  fails  to  break 
them  up,  that  they  are  complete  masters  of 
the  situation,  flitting  hither  and  thither,  at 
their  own  wild  will ;  here  the  roots  of  some 
choice  fruit  trees  are  gnawed  through, 
there  your  earliest  ripe  melon  is  scooped 
out  by  his  teeth  and  the  hollow  filled  with 
finely  powdered  soil,  farther  on  some  long- 
cherished  flower  has  disappeared,  and  no 
trace  left,  other  than  a  small  spot  of  moist 
earth  that  a  half  dollar  would  almost  cover. 
Baits  do  not  readily  tempt  them ;  thotigh 
at  a  time  when  green  feed  is  scarce,  they 
may  sometimes  be  poisoned  by  intrc  duc- 
ing  finely  powdered  strychnine  mixed  with 
syrup  into  a  small  beet  or  potato,  and  put- 
ting it  down  their  holes.  Traps  have 
hitherto  been  mostly  bungling  inventions, 
although  our  national  ingenuity  is  triumph- 
ing everywhere. 

These  creatures,  such  thorough  adversa- 
ries to  cultivation,  are  themselves  per- 
formers of  a  most  important  part  in  Na- 
ture's farming  arrangements.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ground  squirrels  they  make 
the  surface  drains  which  admit  the  super- 
fluous rain  into  the  heart  of  the  earth,  thus 
assisting  in  supplying  deep  springs  in  our 
dry  climate.  The  advent  of  the  farmer 
renders  this  operation  unnecessary,  as  the 
rain  then  descends  with  facility  through 
the  whole  loosened  surface  of  the  plowed 
Their  mission  accomplished,  thej' 
are  classed  as  useless  vermin,  and  doomed 
to  destruction  accordingly.  Thus  exem- 
plifying once  more  the  excellence  and  wis- 
dom of  Him,  who  has  so  carefully  and 
wondrously  arranged  all  things  in  what  we 
call  the  "  order  of  Nature." 


Sunt  East. — On  the  7th  inst.,  a  car  load 
of  such  delicacies  as  cauliflower,  and  as- 
paragus of  tine  quality,  with  a  lot  f)f  sal- 
mon, the  largest  of  which  weighed  55 
pounds,  was  sent  overland  to  whet  the 
api)etites  of  our  Eastern  friends  and  give 
them  an  idea  how  Californians  fare  in  ear- 
ly springtime^^ 


The  coccus  cacti,  a  species  of  the  cactus 
from  which  the  cochineal  insect  is  ])ro- 
duced,  has  been  found  in  Todd's  Valley 
California,  which  has  all  the  i)roi)erties  of 
the  commercial  article,  in  making  light 
pink  and  rich  carmine  dyes.- 
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Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

[Prof.  Ezra  S.  Cabk  before  the  Mechanic  Akts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reported 
expressly  for  the  Pkess.] 

Phosphorus— It  Exists  in  Man. 

Lect.  V.  Mar.  18. — Phosphorus,  the 
name  signifies  bearer  of  light,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1672.  It  is  a  substance  which 
is  found  quite  largely  in  Nature  under 
certain  conditions.  It  exists  in  the  bodies 
of  animals,  especially  in  the  bones,  about 
one-half  of  which  is  phosj^hate  of  lime  and 
nearly  one-half  is  what  is  called  gelatine. 
I  have  here  a  bone  out  of  which  the  phosj)hate 
has  been  taken,  leaving  the  gelatine,  and 
you.  see  that  I  can  twist  and  bend  it  and 
even  tie  it  up  in  a  knot. 

The  proj)ortion  of  the  jahosijliate  and 
of  gelatine  is  not  the  same,  however,  in  all 
animals  nor  even  in  the  same  animal  at  all 
ages.  "When  young,  there  is  more  gelatine 
and  less  phosphate  of  lime,  and  when  old, 
less  gelatine  and  more  phosjahate,  relative- 
ly, in  the  bones  of  animals.  This  explains 
the  reason  why  a  child's  bones  will  bend 
more  easily  but  break  with  more  difficulty 
than  those  of  a  grown  person. 

The  bones  of  an  adult  weigh,  we  may 
say,  about  10  pounds.  About  one-half  is 
earthy  matter,  mostly  phosphate  of  lime, 
say  5  pounds.  About  one-half  of  this, 
nearly  2%  pounds,  is  phosphoric  acid,  and 
again  about  one-half  of  this,  1  to  1% 
pounds,  is  phosphorus. 

There  is  also  more  or  less  phosphorus  in 
the  blood,  tlie  brain  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. ,  It  gets  into  the  body  from  the  food, 
for  phosphorus  exists  in  bread,  in  all  kinds 
of  grain,  in  leguminous  and  other  iilants, 
particularly  in  the  seeds.  The  plants  de- 
rive it  from  the  soil,  for  it  exists  in  miner- 
als. This  mineral,  which  I  have  here  and 
which  is  called  Apali/e,  consists  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  same  combination  which 
exists  in  our  bones. 

The  principal  store-honse  from  which  we 
extract  the  phosphorus  for  use  in  the  arts 
is  the  bones  of  animals.  If  we  heat  bones 
in  a  closed  vessel  they  become  blackened, 
charred,  and  we  get  hone-black.  If  we  heat 
them  in  the  air,  we  burn  away  the  gelatine 
and  get  a  white  residue  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  lime  is  then  separated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  leaving  phosphoric  acid,  a 
comjjound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen 
(PO5).  We  can  remove  the  oxygen  by 
heating  with  charcoal  powder,  getting  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  leaving  the  phosphorus. 

Experiments  with  Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  has  a  strong  affinity  for  cer- 
tain other  bodies,  as  chlorine  or  oxygen, 
and  is  never  found  uncombined  in  Nature. 
So  strong  is  its  affinity  for  chlorine  that  on 
putting  a  piece  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas, 
it  burns,  combining  with  the  chlorine.  It 
will  also  combine  with  oxygen,  but  must 
be  previously  heated  to  a  certain  temjiera- 
ture,  about  150\     At  111°  it  melts. 

Phosphorus  enters  into  several  different 
combinations  with  oxygen.  If  we  burn  it 
in  a  tube  where  only  a  certain  amount  of 
air  can  get  at  it,  it  forms  a  lower  compound 
called  phosphorous  acid,  PO3  ,  which  is 
this  white  smoke;  and  this  red  substance  is 
a  still  lower  compoiind,  oxide  of  jjhospho- 
rus,  P2  O.  If  I  ignite  this  jnece  of  phos- 
phorus and  place  it  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas, 
it  gives  an  intense  light,  burns  to  phosjiho- 
ric  acid.  This  acid  is  readily  absorbed  by 
water,  and  colors  blue  litmus  red. 

Phosjjhorus  is  not  soluble  in  water.  If 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  diffuses  a  white 
smoke  and  a  light  (it  phosphoresces) , 
which  is  very  easily  seen  at  night;  it  oxi- 
dizes, but  the  oxidation  occurs  at  alow  tem- 
perature, too  low  to  occasion  ignition,  and 
is  called  slaw  combustion.  In  using  i)hos- 
phorus  we  must  be  careful  to  exchide  it 
from  the  air  (we  usually  keep  it  in  water) 
as  there  is  danger  otherwise  of  its  catching 
fire. 

Phosphorus  is  dissolved  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  sulphuric  ether,  but  more  readily 
in  sulphide  of  carbon.  I  have  here  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  carbon  holding  phos- 
phorus. I  i)our  some  on  this  paper.  As 
the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  very  volatile,  it 
rapidly  passes  off  as  vapor,  leaving  the 
phosphorus  in  a  very  fine  powder  on  the 
paper,  and  this,  as  you  see,  inflames  as 
soon  as  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  volatilized. 
Such  a  solution  is  therefore  very  danger- 
ous, and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  used  for 
setting  buildings  on  fire. 


Lights  in  Graveyards — Jack  O'Lantern.- 

There  is  another  compound — of  phos- 
phorus with  hydrogen — the  properties  of 
which  I  can  show  you.  I  make  it  thus:  I 
have  here  a  glass  retort.  In  this  I  put 
phosphorus  and  a  solution  of  potash  (soda  or 
lime  would  do  as  well) ,  also  a  few  drojis  of 
sulphuric  ether.  I  dip  the  end  of  the  re- 
tort under  water  and  heat  the  bulb.  The 
only  use  of  the  ether  is  to  drive  out  the 
air  from  the  retort,  which  it  does  immedi- 
ately, being  very  volatile.  When  the  so- 
lution boils,  bubbles  rise,  from  the  end  of 
the  retort,  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
air  they  inflame  spontaneously  and  beauti- 
ful rings  of  white  smoke  are  thrown  out. 
The  bubbles  are  filled  with  phosphide  of 
hydrogen  (PH3).  The  gas  ignites  on 
reaching  the  air,  forming  phosphoric  acid 
— the  white  smoke — and  water. 

Now,  you  have  all  heard  of,  some  of  you 
may  have  seen,  the  luminous  phenomena 
or  "ghostly  lights,"  of  the  cemeteries. 
These  are  nothing  but  what  I  have  just 
shown  you.  When  the  solids  and  the 
fluids  of  the  body  decay  underground, 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  air,  i>hos- 
phide  of  hydrogen  is  formed.  This,  being 
diffused  through  the  soil,  comes  to  the 
surface  in  very  small  amounts,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus,  gives  a  luminous 
a2:)j)earanee  instead  of  a  flame. 

The  lahenomenon  of  the  "jack  o'lantern" 
is  similar.  The  carcasses  of  animals  de- 
cay in  cold,  wet  places,  and  the  phosj^hide 
of  hydrogen  is  formed  and  inflates  a  light 
jelly-like  substance,  ju.st  as  carbonic  acid 
distends  dough  in  bread-making.  The  in- 
flated substance,  having  about  the  same 
density  as  air,  is  carried  hither  and  thither 
by  any  currents  of  air,  and  the  phosphide 
of  hydrogen,  slowly  exuding,  gives  the  lu- 
minous appearance  as  before. 

Its  Use— Matches. 

Phosphorus  is  used  jirincipally  for  mak- 
ing matches.  But  it  must,  for  use,  have 
some  other  substance  mixed  with  it.  If  I 
melt  a  piece  of  i)hosphorus  in  a  tube,  then 
insert  a  .stick  into  the  melted  substance  and 
withdraw  it,  the  pho.sphorus  inflames  but 
doesn't  make  the  wood  burn.  This  is  be- 
cause phosphorus  burns  so  quickly  that 
the  wood  is  not  heated  sufficiently.  Phos- 
phorus burns  at  150'  and  sometimes  at  a 
lower  temperature,  but  wood"  requires 
about  1,000".  But  if  I  first  tip  the  piece  of 
wood  with  sulphur,  and  then  add  the  hot 
I)hosphoru8,  the  latter  will,  on  igniting,  in- 
flame the  slowly  burning  suli)hur,  and  this 
in  time  will  inflame  the  wood. 

This  illustrites  the  principle  of  the 
match.  Matches  are  first  tijiped  with  sul- 
phur and  then  a  paste,  of  gum  or  glue  or 
similar  substance  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  phosphorus,  is  added.  In  this  paste 
there  is  also  added  some  oxide, 
as  oxide  of  lead  or  nitre,  to  provide 
the  necessary  oxygen.  The  glue  glazes 
and  protects  the  phosphorus  from  the  air, 
that  it  may  not  inflame  sisontaneously. 
When  we  rub  the  match,  we  rub  off  the 
coating  and,  by  friction,  elevate  the  tem- 
perature sufficiently  to  ignite  the  phospho- 
rus; the  oxides  furnish  sufficient  oxygen  to 
support  combustion,  the  sulphur  is  ignited 
and,  in  turn,  ignites  the  wood. 

Although  phosphorus  in  its  elementary 
state  is  a  violent  poison  (it  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  rat  poison) ,  yet  when  com- 
bined with  other  elements  it  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  bodies  and  a  necessary 
constituent  of  our  food. 

We  Inipoverlsh  the  Soil,  and  waste  Millions. 

As  I  before  said,  phosphorus  exists  in 
grain.  We  can  make  an  interesting  and 
important  calculation  for  our  State.  If  we 
assume  the  jn-oduction  of  wheat  in  Califor- 
nia as  18,000,000  centals,  this  will  contain 
about  7,000  tons  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  equal  to  about  15,000  tons  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  value  of  this  amount  which 
is  taken  from  the  soil,  estimating  from  the 
value  of  common  bone  flour  or  meal,  may 
be  put  at  .SI, 600,000. 

Now  every  person  requires  a  definite 
amount  of  food.  We  may,  in  general 
terms,  say  this  is  equal  to  about  30  bush- 
els of  wheat  yearly.  Hence  the  500,000 
inhabitants  of  California  will  consume 
each  year  the  phosphate  of  9,000,000  centals, 
or  about  3,500  tons  of  phosphoric  acid, 
worth  about  $800,000.  The  40,000,000 
people  of  the  United  States  would  thus 
consume  the  jihosphates  of  720,000,000 cen- 
tals of  wheat,  or  280,000  tons  of  phosjiho- 
ric  acid,  worth  about  !i;67,000,000. 

We  see  then  how  much  valuable  sub- 
stance is  removed  from  the  soil  of  Califor- 
nia yearly.  Do  the  farmers  seek  to  re- 
place it?  No.  They  even  try  to  waste  the 
valuable  substance  of  the  straw  by  burn- 
ing it.  We  take  pains  that  the  phosphorus 
consumed  by  our  bodies  shall  be  carried 
away  out  of  the    State,  washed    into   the 


ocean  to  be  transported  long  distances  and 
consumed  by  animals  elsewhere.  We  are 
throwing  away  the  matter  which,  deposited 
in  part  as  guano,  we  shall  be  importing 
from  distant  places  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred 
years  hereafter.  The  grain  which  we  ex- 
port may  be  considered  a  permanent  loss, 
but  the  phosphates  which  we  eat  might  be 
saved.  Of  course  our  soil  does  not  yield 
such  crops  as  it  did. 

No  one  will  calculate  the  value  of  the 
amount  wasted  by  each  individual  as  less 
than  $5  per  year.  Probably  it  is  nearer 
.f  10,  but  we  w'ill  say  $5.  The  waste  then  of 
the  500,000  inhabitants  of  California 
amounts  at  least  to  the  sum  of  $2,500,000 
every  year. 

You  may  ask:  Is  this  practical?  Yes 
We  are  impoverishing  our  soil,  wasting 
material  of  great  value,  every  pound  of 
which  might  be  saved. 


Artificial  Stone  Making   in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  visited  the  Pacific  Stone  Comiiauy's 
works,  on  Turk  and  Larkin  streets,  last 
week,  and  found  that  they  had  twenty  men 
busily  employed  and  were  turning  out 
daily  two  tons  of  stone,  chiefly  for  orna- 
mental work.  This  shows  that  the  merits 
of  their  manufactured  article  is  being  ap- 
I)reciated  here. 

We  have  jireviously  described  fully  the 
method  of  manufacturing  the  Eansome 
stone,  and  have  spoken  of  its  excellent 
qualities,  qualities  Avhich  have  been  proved 
by  the  severest  tests  and  are  attested  by 
the  highest  authorities.  The  -stone  with- 
stands the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  moist- 
ure and  dryness,  and  other  climatic  influ- 
ences. It  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  natui'al 
sandstone,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  stone,  not 
plaster,  nor  concrete.  It  can  be  shajied 
after  any  design,  however  intricate,  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated the  design,  the  less  the  exjiense 
compared  with  that  of  natural  rock. 

We  see  that  the  company  are  making 
colored  stones,  the  color  penetrating  the 
whole  piece  and  being  indestructible,  we 
are  told.  We  were  assured  that  they  were 
prepared  to  reproduce  in  the  stone  any 
color  or  shade  of  color  which  might  be 
desired. 

Every  stone  in  the  very  handsome  church 
which  Dr.  Stone's  congregation  are  build- 
ing, is  furnished  by  this  company.  Orna- 
mental work  is  being  done  for  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Ralston,  at  Belmont.  There  are 
some  very  fine  sjiecimens  of  work  for  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Cemetery.  The  vases  which  are  to 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stej)s,  and 
which  are  fashioned  after  designs  by 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Saunders,  are  as  fine  as 
anything  in  stone  in  this  city.  For  lots  in 
Lone  Mountain  cemetery  some  very  nice 
decorations  are  being  manufactured.  A 
font  is  being  made  for  St.  Pauls  church  at 
Benicia,  etc.,  etc. 

Grindstones  are  quite  a  speciality.  One 
was  shown  us  of  70-inch  diameter,  weigh- 
ing 1%  tons,  made  for  the  California  File 
works.  Indeed,  we  saw  stones  varying 
from  70  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  12  inches  to  >4-inch  in  thickness, 
which  are  made  here. 

This  company  have  made  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Eansome,  in  virtue  of  which  he  Avill 
remain  here  several  years.  This  fact  will 
give  additional  guarantee  to  the  excellence 
of  the  articles  which  will  be  manufactured. 
Their  business  will  undoubtedly  increase 
to  large  dimensions,  and  is  already  almost 
too  great  for  their  i)resent  capacity.  We 
understand  that  the  company  will  enlarge 
their  works  this  summer. 


The  Sacramento  Union  completed  twenty 
years  of  existence  last  week.  Like  Avine 
the  Union  improves  with  age,  and  it  has 
justly  attained  the  foremost  rank  in  our 
State. 


QqQO    i^l^Lflf. 


AN  ULCER  CURED  BY  A  DOG. 

James  M.  Hole,  M.  D.,  writes  as  follows 
to  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Health: — Some 
time  in  the  month  of  February,  1864,  I  was 
called  to  see  an  elderly  man — say  60  to  65 
years  of  age.  On  entering  he  said:  "Doc- 
tor, here  is  a  very  sore  arm  for  you;  I  have 
had  many  doctors  to  treat  me,  but  here  it 
is.  By  this  time  he  had  the  bandage  re- 
moved from  it,  and  just  at  that  moment  a 
large  dog  got  up  and  walked  over  to  his 
master,  as  he  held  the  arm  exposed, 
filled  with  bloody,  pus-looking  stuff" — a  bad 
looking  ulcer  indeed.  The  dog  offered  to 
lick  it,  but  he  ordered  him  away.  I  said: 
"Let  him  lick  it  off,  if  he  will;  I  can  see  it 
better."  "Here,  Watch!"  The  dog  walked 
up,  went  to  work  and  licked  it  clean  and 
nice  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  The 
man  seemed  to  experience  considerable 
pain,  but  I  kept  his  attention  by  getting 
an  explanation  of  how  long  the  sore  had 
been  there,  the  cause,  etc.  When  the  dog 
had  finished,  he  retired  to  his  resting-place 
on  the  rug  in  the  room  perfectly  contented. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  ulcer,  he  said:  "I  was  bitten  by  a 
garter  snake  in  harvest.  My  arm  did  not 
pain  me  much,  and  I  did  not  tie  it  up;  but 
after  a  while  it  became  very  much  swollen. 
I  doctored  myself  for  some  time,  and  then 
went  to  Dr.  A.,  who  said  he  would  cure  it 
in  six  weeks,  but  got  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. Then  for  one  month  I  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  B.,  but  experienced  no  change 
for  the  better.  I  then  used  three  or  four 
bottles  of  patent  mediciiie,  but  it  did  not 
help  me.  I  began  to  think  it  a  very  bad 
nase.  Finally,  I  tried  a  German  doctor; 
have  taken  medicine,  but  it  still  remains 
uncurcd.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  what 
you  think  of  it." 

The  arm  presented  a  generally  ulcerated 
surface.  I  indeed  thought  it,  as  the  man 
himself  remarked,  "a  bad  case."  I  ordered 
him  to  let  the  dog  lick  it  three  times  a  day, 
■and  if  necessary,  apply  a  little  lard  to  it  to 
induce  him  to  lick  it  faithfully,  and  after 
each  operation  to  apjfly  a  cloth  moistened 
with  melted  lard  and  salt.  I  told  him  to 
call  at  my  office  in  ten  days.  I  did  not  see 
him  for  about  six  weeks,  when  in  he  came, 
saying:  Good  evening.  Doctor.  lam  well ! 
How  much  is  your  charge?"  Said  I  "One 
hundred  dollars — what  you  offered."  He 
replied — '  'That  is  too  much ;  I  will  give  you 
twenty-five  dollars."  "All  right."  I  took 
a  good  look  at  the  arm — it  was  well  and 
gntirely  healed.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
dog  being  the  instrument  of  cure.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  some  of  my  medical 
brethren,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  impress 
them  favorably,  and  so  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  as  above  stated. 


The  use  of  Lemons. — When  persons  are 
feverish  and  thirsty  beyond  what  is  nat- 
ural, as  indicated  by  a  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth,  espe  cially  after  drinking  water,  or 
by  a  whitish  appearance  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  tongue,  one  of  the  best  "coolers"  in- 
ternal or  external,  is  to  take  a  lemon,  cut 
off  the  top,  sprinkle  over  it  some  loaf  sugar, 
working  it  down  into  the  lemon  with  a 
spoon,  and  then  suck  it  slowly,  squeezing 
the  lemon  and  more  sugar  as  the  acidity 
increases,  from  being  brought  up  to  the 
surface  from  a  lower  point.  Invalids  with 
feverishness  may  take  two  or  three  lemons 
a  day  in  this  manner,  with  the  most  marked 
benefit,  manifested  by  a  sense  of  coolest 
comfort,  and  invigoration.  A  lemon  or 
two  thus  taken  at  tea-time,  as  an  entire  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  tea  of  summer, 
would  give  many  a  one  a  comfortable  night's 
sleep  and  an  awakening  of  rest  and  invigo- 
ration, with  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  to 
which  they  are  strangers  who  will  have 
their  cup    of  tea  and  a  hearty  supper. 

Ripe  Feuit  and  Cold  Watee. — "  Can  a 
nursing  mother  eat  ripe  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
and  drink  cold  water?" 

She  can  and  should.  Ripe  fruit  is  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  food,  and  cold  water 
the  best  and  only  drink  needed.  The  fruit 
should  not  be  eaten  between  meals,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  meal.  It  should 
always  be  thoroughly  masticated.  Cold 
water  should  not  be  drank  at  meals,  or 
soon  after  eating,  as  it  retards  digestion. 
The  prevalent  idea  that  nursing  mothers 
must  be  fed  upon  warm  slops  is  a  fallacious 
one,  and  the  jji-actice  is  injurious  to  both 
mother  and  child,  and  should  never  be 
adopted. — Good  Health. 

Ice  Manufacture.— The  Alia  states  that  As   sore  throats  are   very   prevalent,    it 

negotiations  have  been  entered  into  for  the  may  be  of  service  to  the  afflicted  to  know 

manufacture  of  ice   in  this   city  with  the  that  a  gargle  of  a  little^ alum  and^  honey, 
Carre  machine. 


dissolved  in  sage  tea,  will  relieve  it. 
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Ofkice.  No.  414  Clay  street,  where  friends  and  patron? 
are  invited  to  our  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency,  En- 
graving and  Printing  establisbnieut. 

Sdbscriptions  payable  in  advance — For  one  year,  $4 : 
six  months,  $i.50;  three  mouths,  $1  25.  Clubs  of  ten 
names  or  more,  $3  each  per  annum. 


SuBSCKiBEKS  receiviw/  the  Pacific  K0ral  Prks.s, 
icho  would  prefer' the  Scientific  Peess,  will 
oblige  by  sending  early  notice  to  this  office. 


SAN    FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  March   25,  1871. 


.OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

That's  a  fine  yonnp;  farmer  from  Medoc, 
Southern  France,  whom  we  have  engaged 
to  overlook  our  ranch.  He  is  knitting  and 
farming  at  the  same  time.  How  this  is 
possible  will  be  ascertained  by  reading  the 
accompanying  article.  We  should  like  to 
engage  a  few  more  young  people  for  simi- 
lar situations;  salary  no  consideration  but 
a  handsome  face  is  necessary;  ladies  pre- 
ferred; work  easy;  position  elevated,— a 
jane  opening.  The  young  man,  as  can  be 
seen,  has  a  plea.sant  i)laee,  surrounded  by 
fields  of  Wheat  and  of  Ramie. 

After  our  farmer  has  been  scrutinized  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  friends,  they  will 
please  take  the  usual  glance  at  the  library 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress,  and 
read  the  Notes  from  Stanislaus  and  Calave- 
ras counties.  They  will  undoubtedly  be 
pleased  to  examine  the  new  Proof-Galley 
Rack,  and  to  visit  our  anatomical  cabinet 
where  is  to  be  seen  the  Famous  Calaveras 
Skull. 

By  walking  to  our  lawn,  they  can  see 
what  has  been  done  for  the  Cultivation  of 
Grasses,  and  can  at  the  same  time  witness 
a  Plow  Tournament.  Our  collection  of 
Recent  Inventions  is  close  at  hand,  and  the 
observatory,  whence  one  can  overlook  the 
General  Agricultural  Facts  on  the  Coast. 

Here  Mary  Mountain  joins  our  jmi-ty  and 
we  indulge  in  a  pleasant  Farm-House  Chat. 
The  Irrepressible  Rodent  frisks  past  us  and 
dives  into  his  hole.  Prof.  Carr  talks  very 
pleasantly  and  instructively  concerning  a 
Common  Thing,  of  which  we  ought  to 
know,  and  the  Doctor  has  his  department 
fiUed  with  interesting  facts.  We  likewise 
hear  something  about  the  making  of  the 
Stone  Decorations  of  our  house  and 
grounds. 

Silk  Culture  (more  particularlj^  of  Utah) 
Osage  Orange  Culture,  Raisin,  Prune  and 
Orange  Culture,  are  all  carried  on  in  an- 
other department  of  our  farm,  which  is  sit- 
uated near  our  Poultry  Dej)artment. 

Our  Home  Circle  and  Domestic  Depart- 
ment afford  their  usual  interesting  viriety 
of  story  and  song  and  useful  hints.  And 
the  Donner  Tragedy  is  reserved  as  the 
dramatic  finale. 


To  Correspondents. — We  are  literally 
flooded  with  communications,  many  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  condense,  and  some 
■we  shall  probably  have  to  decline  for  want 
of  room  in  our  crowded  columns.  "Badger" 
sends  us  an  account  of  a  summer  visit  to 
Devil's  Lake,  as  a  counterijart  to  his  winter 
visit  already  jiublished.  Mr.  T.  Hart, 
Agent,  has  furnished  us  some  facts  from 
his  exjieriei-ce  in  tree  culture  in  Califor- 
nia. We  have  the  "History  of  a  Hat"  for 
the  juveniles  from  a  little  13-year-old  girl. 
We  have  also  received  an  interesting  letter, 
describing  a  new  "Fire  Escape"  from  a 
lady,  and  some  hints  about  making  bread 
from  another  lady.  The  report  of  the 
"Santa  Cruz  Farmer;^'  Club"  comes  to  hand 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press. 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  UTAH. 

The  people  in  this  Territory  are  becom- 
ing fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
general  introduction  of  silk  culture  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  profitable  industries 
of  the  country.  Brigham  Young  is  al- 
ready quite  an  extensive  producer  of  silk. 
Other  parties  are  also  engage!  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  all  seem  to  have  been  uniformly 
sueessful.  A  gentleman  writing  from 
Spanish  Fork,  in  that  Territory,  says: — 
"I  have  propagated  the  same  worms  for 
four  years,  and  every  worm  spins.  I 
have  never  seen  any  symptoms  of  disease 
among  them." 

We  have  received  a  samjjle  of  the  co- 
coons raised  by  him,  and  should  pronounce 
them  of  a  good  quality.  The  variety  of 
cocoons  cultivated  is  the  same  as  is  mostly 
cultivated  in  Asia  Minor.  The  co- 
coon is  of  an  oval  or  egg  shape,  i)ointed 
at  both  ends.  There  is  much  less  gum  or 
ghie  in  this  cocoon  than  in  that  of  the 
French  and  most  of  the  Japanese  varieties, 
and  hence  the  silk  is  more  easily  wound  oft' 
or  reeled. 

Another  correspondent  from  Salt  Lake 
City  says: — "I  am  fully  convinced  that 
this  country  is  one  of  the  best  for  produc- 
ing eggs  and  silk.  Our  bench  lands  are 
remark.ably  good  for  fruits  of  most  all 
kinds." 

A  writer  in  the  Deseret  Eceniiiy  Neiex 
calls  attention  to  this  subject  and  says  : 
"  With  the  sole  view  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industrious  and  worthy  j)io- 
neers  of  the  Great  West,  I  bog  to  furnish 
them,  through  your  pai)er,  a  few  valuable 
extracts  from  a  most  excellent  elementary 
work,  of  33  pages,  on  Silk  Culture,  from 
the  pen  of  I.  N.  Hoag,  Esq.,  editor  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  an  extensive  silk  and  mul- 
berry culturist  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  Our 
dry  climate  and  fruit-tree-growing  soils 
are  like  those  of  Northern  California,  pre- 
eminently suited  for  the  culture  of  silk  and 
the  ijroduction  of  marketable  silkworm 
eggs,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  profits— 
the  easy  culture  and  easy  facilities  to  trans- 
port to  ready-cash  marlets  the  eggs  and  silk, 
I  earnestly  hope  our  people,  in  imitation 
of  President  Young,  will  engage  in  this 
lucratire  business  without  further  delay." 
Thousands  of  mulberry  trees  and  cut- 
tings for  silk  culture  are  being  shippqd  to 
Salt  Lake  from  this  State.  The  streets  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  ])ublic  and  private 
grounds,  these  are  also  being  ornamented 
with  mulberry  trees  rai.sed  near  Sacra- 
mento. The  peojile  of  that  city  are  com- 
bining the  ornamental  with  the  useful. 
They  intend  to  clothe  themselves  with  silk 
produced  from  the  same  trees  that  orna- 
ment their  grounds  and  aflbrd  them  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  We  hope  success 
may  attend  their  efforts  in  this  worthy  en- 
terprise and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it.     * 

Profits  of  Orange  Culture. — The  im- 
mense profit  to  be  reaped  from  the  produc- 
tion of  oranges,  when  once  the  trees  get  to 
bearing,  even  in  the  central  iiortions  of  the 
State,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
from  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  of  the  2rjth  ult.: 
General  Vallejo  is  shii)ping  considerable 
quantities  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco 
from  Sonoma  county,  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  from  Los  Angeles.  The 
first  lot  came  in  at  Christmas,  bringing 
;S50  per  thousand;  second  lot  brought  §40, 
and  another  lot  of  3,000,  superior  to  those 
from  Los  Angeles,  arrived  yesterday.  The 
General  has  raised  15,000  oranges  from 
thirty  trees. 

Orange  trees  cost  only  about  three  times 
as  much  as  apple  trees,  and  every  one,  who 
has  a  garden  or  fruit  orchard  should  set 
out  a  few  trees  on  trial.  No  more  beauti- 
ful amount  can  be  placed  in  a  fancy  garden 
than  one  or  two  orange  trees.  Their  con- 
stant and  deej)  green  foliage,  with  blossoms 
and  fruit  almost  constantly  showing,  ren- 
ders the  tree  beautiful  as  well  as  useful. 


HOW  TO   PROPAGATE   THE    OSAGE 
ORANGE  FROM  SEED. 


Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  by 
plowing  or  spading  and  pulverize  it  finely 
with  harrow  or  rake.  To  sprout  the  seed, 
put  it  in  a  vessel  and  cover  with  warm,  not 
hot,  water.  Keep  the  vessel  in  a  warm 
place,  and  change  the  water  once  a  day. 
Let  the  seed  soak  from  five  to  ten  days,  af- 
ter which  pour  ofi"  the  water  and  cover  the 
vessel  with  a  damp  cloth.  Keep  in  a 
warm  room  and  stir  the  seed  occasionally ; 
in  about  one  week  more  they  will  begin  to 
s])rout  and  are  ready  for  planting. 

There  are  a  little  over  eleven  thousand 
seeds  in  a  quai-t,  and  it  is  safe  to  calculate 
that  a  quart  will  produce  five  thousand 
plants,  if  it  is  properly  managed.  The 
seed  should  be  planted,  in  this  State,  in 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  season, 
and  in  drills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  with  twelve  good  seeds  to  the  foot 
in  the  drills.  If  the  season  should  prove 
very  dry,  and  the  seed  are  not  on  very 
moist  soil,  they  will  want  some  irrigation; 
but  if  on  sandy  and  moist  soil  they  will 
probably  not  need  it.  If  the  weeds  grow 
freely  it  may  become  necessary  to  hand- 
weed  the  rows  before  the  plants  will  show 
themselves,  as  they  are  very  delicate  and 
tender  until  they  get  three  or  four  inches 
high,  and  require  careful  culture  and  a 
clear  entrance  into  light.  When  once 
fairly  out  of  the  ground  they  will  become 
hard  and  strortg  in  a  few  days. 

The  rows  will  now  require  to  be  cleaned 
once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  cultivator  and 
hoe,  until  the  weeds  cease  to  grow.  The 
plants  in  good  soil  will  make  an  average 
growth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  the  first 
season.  The  next  spring,  or  when  one 
year  old,  they  should  be  transplanted  in 
the  hedge  and  cultivated  a.s  directed  in  the 
Rural  of  March  11th. 

Osage  Orange  Timber. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Press  notices  the  fact 
that  the  osage  orange  makes  a  most  excel- 
lent timber — especially  wagon  timber;  that 
it  resists  rot  and  decay  indefinitely.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  forest  of  osage  orange  on  the 
Upper  Trinity  river,  in  this  State,  two 
miles  wide  and  fifty  in  length.  The  Press 
urges  farmers  and  ranchmen  to  give  this 
excellent  tree  a  place  on  their  lauds,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  get  it  well  introduced 
both  as  a  hedge  and  as  a  timber  tree  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  seems  quite  unac- 
countable that  this  useful  and  rapid-grow- 
ing tree  should  have  been  so  much  over- 
looked in  this  part  of  the  country. 


The  Donner  Tragedy. — Being  assured 
by  reputable  authority  that  our  corres- 
pondent was  misinformed  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  statements  recently  given  in 
an  article  headed  as  above,  we  have  this 
week  given  jjlace  to  another  version  of  this 
remarkable  and  unfortunate  chapter  in 
California's  early  history,  i)repared  by  two 
of  tlie  real  actors  in  the  scenes  described ; 
and  we  believe  this,  though  very  lengthy, 
will  nevertheless  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have 
read  or  heard  more  or  le.ss  of  the  unfortu- 
nate immigrants,  and  the  starved  and 
frozen  victims.  We  think,  however,  had 
one  of  the  writers  in  to-day's  issue  known 
our  regular  correspondent  half  as  well  as 
we  do,  he  would  have  judged  her  difiier- 
ently;  for  we  know  her  to  be  a  generally 
careful,  conscientious  ^^Titer,  and  far  from 
being  given  to  intentional  or  willful  mis- 
representation . 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Poultry  Books.  —  Geyelin's  Poultry 
Breeding,  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  of  New  Y'ork,  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
any;  but  for  the  further  information  of  our 
correspondent  we  would  say  that  no  less 
than  three  new  poultry  books  are  in  prepa- 
ration. One  by  Lockwood  &  Co.,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  one  by  J.  S.  Bester,  of 
same  city;  one  under  the  auspices  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

How  TO  Get  Rid  of  Ants. — We  know 
of  no  better  way  than  to  saturate  a  sponge 
in  water  made  as  sweet  as  possible  with 
sugar, — catch  and  scald  them.  A  little 
coal  oil  poured  into  their  nest,  if  you  can 
find  it,  will  pretty  eflfectually  close  them 
out. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Lice  on  Chickens.— 
Sprinkle  a  little  snuff  under  their  wings 
and  on  other  portions  of  their  bodies — not 
too  much.  Or  put  it  freely  in  their  dusting 
places.  Tobacco  stems  or  leaf  tobacco 
pounded  up  will  take  the  place  of  snuff. 
To  keep  rid  of  the  vermin,  see  that  the 
roosts  and  nests  are  kept  clean. 

Jersey  Stock. — In  reply  to  the  query  of 
our  Half  Moon  Bay  correspondent,  about 
pure  blooded  stock,  Mr.  W.  A.  Z.  Edwards, 
of  San  Jose,  writes  us  thiit  he  kno-^-s  of  at 
least  three  different  families  of  that  stock 
in  the  State,  owned  respectively  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Millard,  at  San  Rafael;  A.  W. 
Forbes,  of  San  Francisco  (on  his  Center- 
ville  ranch) ;  and  C.  B.  Polhemus,  near 
San  Jose.  Our  correspondent  knows  noth- 
ing about  'a  yearling  calf  or  two-year  old 
bull,  or  the  price  for  such;  but  he  has  a 
thoroughbred  bull  and  some  quarter  breeds, 
with  regard  to  which  he  would  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  our  querist. 

The  Plowing  Tournament. — We  pub- 
lish, in  another  column,  a  report  o(  the  late 
Plowing  Tournament,  from  an  eye  witness, 
who,  we  presume,  does  justice  to  all  the 
plows  operated.  We  notice,  however,  the 
absence  from  the  list  of  a  number  which 
bear  a  first-class  reputation.  California  is 
far  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  the  number 
and  suijeriority  of  its  i)atent  gang-jilows,  and 
we  hope  another  and  more  complete  match 
will  be  given  at  the  State  Fair.  The  grand 
parade  of  stock  might  well  give  way  one 
day  in  the  week  for  a  thorough  plowing 
contest. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  consisted  of  - 
W.  D.  Ashley.  Andrew  Wolf,  H.  E.  Wright, 
Cutler  Salmon  and  Ezra  Fiske,  all  well- 
known  farmers  of  much  practical  experi- 
ence. The  premium  awarded  was  §100 
and  a  framed  diploma  for  the  plow  doing 
the  best  plowing  of  every  kind,  and  being 
the  best  for  all  purposes.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Matteson  &  Williamson. 


In  Castroville. — Somewhere  near  1,000 
trees  have  already  been  set  out  in  Castro- 
ville the  present  season. 


Orchilla  Pickers. — It  appears  that  the 
300  emigrants  reported  as  having  left 
New  Y'ork  recently  for  Magdalena  Bay, 
were  sent  out  by  Eastern  parties  undei 
special  contract,  to  pick  and  plant  or- 
chilla. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel  is  now  in  1,867  feet, 
with  work  constantly  and  rapidly  progress- 
ing. 


Seeds.  — H.  A.  Dreer,  of  714  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  jjarcel  of 
seeds,  including  Ice  Cream  Watermelon, 
Philadelphia  Market  Tomato,  Wheeler's 
Tom  Thumb  Lettuce,  Trophy  Tomato, 
Casaba  Muskmelon,  etc. 

Mulberries  in  Lake  County.  —  The 
Lakoport  Avalanche  says  that  the  mul- 
berrj'  is  to  be  tried  in  that  vicinity  this 
seit-son. 


Tall  Barley. — Barley  stalks  twenty- 
nine  inches  in  hight,  from  the  Borando 
ranch,  Monterey  county,  have  been  shown 
in  Salinas. 


A  Pork  Packing  Establishment,  on  the 
Cincinnati  plan  is  about  to  be  started  at 
Soquel,  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  fruit  crop  of  Butte  is  very  promis- 
ing, and  bids  fair  to  greatly  exceed  that  of 
any  former  year. 

Beautiful. — The  hills  around  this  city 
are  looking  beautifully  green  at  the  present 
time. 


Barley  is  scarce  in  White  Pine  at  6  cents 
per  pound. 


March  25,  1871.] 
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RAISIN,  PRUNE,  ORANGE  CULTURE, 
ETC. 

A  subscriber  from  San  Jose  writes  us  as 
follows:  "Some  gentleman  of  means  at 
the  East,  who  intend  to  come  to  Califor- 
nia during  the  year  to  make  permanent 
homes,  have  employed  me  to  start,  for 
them,  a  large  number  of  raisin  grapes, 
prunes,  oranges,  almonds  and  English 
walnuts.  They  have  not  as  yet  fully  de- 
termined where  they  will  locate,  though  I 
presume  they  intend  going  to  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  I  think,  how- 
ever, they  would  prefer  a  location  in  some 
of  the  Bay  counties,  or  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierras  in  tlie  central  portion  of  the  State, 
provided  they  could  find  a  climate  and 
soil  adapted  to  raising  and  curing  such 
fruits,  and  nuts  as  I  have  named.  I  have 
great  faith  in  your  judgment  regarding 
these  matters,  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  veri/  best  place  in  the  State 
to  engage  in  this  business.  Also  if  there 
are  not  some  jilaces  in  the  central  counties, 
where  most  or  all  of  these  fruits  could  be 
raised  and  cured,  as  a  safe  and  profitable 
business.  I  read  the  Eural  Press,  and 
send  it  to  my  friends  at  the  East.  Any 
advice  or  hints  you  may  be  pleased  to  give, 
through  the  paper  if  you  choose,  as  to  lo- 
cation, climate,  soil,  etc.,  best  adapted  to 
these  fruits  will   be   thankfully   received." 

Our  correspondent  has  asked  some  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  interest  very 
many  of  our  own  citizens,  as  well  as  many 
in  the  Eastern  States,  who,  like  his  friends 
and  employers,  are  looking  to  California 
for  a  permanent  home  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. We  shall  not  undertake  to  answer 
the  first  question  as  to  the  "very  best 
place"  to  engage  in  the  business,  very  defi- 
nitely, for  the  reason,  that  there  are  so 
many  good  places  or  localities  that  it  is 
almost  imi^ossible  to  determine  which  is 
the  veri/  best,  without  a  long  continued  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  all,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  results.  It  is  the  jirov- 
ince  of  the  local  and  State  agricultural  so- 
cieties to  induce  these  experiments  and 
publish  the  results  of  the  same.  Individ- 
uals can  do  much  in  the  determination  of 
these  questions  by  engaging,  in  a  small 
Avay,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  and 
nuts  above  named,  and  sending  to  the 
Press,  or  to  the  local  papers,  the  facts  for 
publication. 

We  shall  gladly  give  publicity  to  any 
communications,  from  different  localities 
on  the  subject  of  the  above  inquiries. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  has 
obtained  a  world  wide  reputation  for  the 
production  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  earlier  and  more  thickly 
settled  than  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
fruit  culture  was  more  extensively  en- 
gaged in  before  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  United  States,  and  the  general 
settlement  of  the  same  by  the  American 
peoiJle.  Hence  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
of  oranges,  nuts,  etc.,  are  older,  and  bear- 
ing in  great  profusion  there;  while  in  rjost 
other  portions  of  the  State,  such  orchards 
being  young,  are  not  so  fully  developed, 
and  while  iiroducing  equally  as  well  in 
proportion  to  age,  and  as  good  fruit,  their 
reputation  has  not  yet  become  so  well  es- 
tablished. 

Grapes  for  Raisins. 

As  to  the  i>roduction  of  good  raisin 
grai^es,  many  localities  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  succeeded  admirably.  And 
many  who  have  had  more  experience  or 
instruction  in  the  art  of  curing  raisins 
have  produced  an  excellent  article  of 
raisin,  equal  to  the  imported.  We  pub- 
lished, March  11th,  the  reports  of  the 
principal  hotel  keepers,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  upon  some  raisins  sent  from  Visalia. 
Tulare  county,  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  were  very  favorable- 
placing  the  California  raisin  on  a  jiar  with 
the  very  best  imported. 

Raisins  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bugby 
from  grapes  grown  at  his  vineyard  in  El 
Dorado  county,  by  J.  E.  Nickeron  of  Placer 
county,  and  by  E.  F.  Aiken  of  Sacramento 
county,  equal  to  the  best  imported  from 
Sicily  or  Malaga.  And  so  we  might  name 
individuals  all  over  the  State,  who  have 


demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  these  localities  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raisin  grape,  and  the  cur- 
ing of  the  fruit. 

A  word  as  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
grape,  and  making  of  raisins.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  strong;  but  not  too 
damp;  of  a  quality  that  will  impart  flesh 
rather  than  juice  to  the  graj)e.  A  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  clay  is  believed  to  be  the 
best.  This  will  secure,  with  a  good  p'ulp , 
the  proper  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
Vines  for  the  production  of  raisins  should 
never  require  artificial  irrigation,  while 
the  grapes  are  growing.  Hence  a  locality 
should  be  chosen  with  jiarticular  refer- 
ence to  this  fact.  The  growth  must  be 
even  and  uniform,  from  the  formation  of 
the  berry  to  the  final  matuiity  and  i:)erfect 
ripening  of  the  grape. 

The  best  raisins  are  produced  in  coun- 
tries, which,  like  California,  have  no  rain 
during  the  summer  season.  This  fact 
alone  is  a  strong  argument  against  irriga- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  a  soil  that  will  hold 
just  enough  moisture  to  produce  a  good 
and  healthy  growth  through  the  season. 
The  atmosphere  also  must  be  light  and 
dry  and  of  an  even  temperature  day  and 
night.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  skin  of 
the  grape  will  be  thinner  and  more  deli- 
cate, and  the  flesh  more  tender  and  more 
highly  flavored. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  observed  that 
a  mountainous  or  broken  country,  and  es- 
pecially one  which  has  been  rendered  so 
by  volcanic  eruption,  is  the  best  grape 
country.  Indeed  we  believe  that  fruit  of 
most  all  kinds  grown  in  such  country  is 
more  delicately  flavored,  finer  grained  and 
in  fact  more  natural  than  that  grown  in  the 
valleys  or  low  and  flat  lands.  Fruits,  es- 
pecially all  vine  and  shrub  fruits,  seem  to 
delight  in  new,  wild  soil.  Our  observations 
and  experience  in  grape  culture,  for  most 
all  purposes,  would  lead  us  to  choose  the 
foot-hills,  either  of  the  Sierras  or  the 
Coast  Eange  of  mountains  for  raisin 
culture. 

Orange  and  Prune  Culture. 

Many  of  the  same  arguments  and  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  these  localities  for  grape 
culture  are  equally  applicable  to  orange 
and  prune  culture.  Until  of  late  years,  it 
has  been  generally  supposad  that  oranges 
could  not  be  successfully  raised  in  the  cen- 
tral or  northern  portions  of  the  State. 
But  a  few  trees  have  been  planted  in  al- 
most every  locality  throughout  the  valley 
portion  of  the  State,  and  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  these  trees  have  been 
coming  into  bearing.  The  fruit  produced 
has  been  very  generally  good,  and  in  some 
places  very  superior;  so  much  so  that  we 
may  now  claim  that  almost  the  entire 
State  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  and  that  these  fruits  are 
not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  southern  counties. 

The  climate  of  our  State  is  peculiar  and 
exceptional,  in  many  respects.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  summer  season,  the 
weather  is  warmed  and  the  nights  and 
days  are  of  a  more  iiniform  temperature 
the  farther  north  we  go  up  the  great  val- 
leys, through  the  central  jjortion  of  the 
State.  Even  at  San  Diego  the  weather  is 
cooler  than  at  Marysville,  Colusa  or  Te- 
hama. 

California  reverses  all  our  previously 
conceived  notions  of  northern  and  southern 
climates,  and  of  their  peculiar  i^roduc- 
tions.  In  seeking  a  locality  for  the  culti- 
vation of  any  particular  product,  therefore, 
we  are  obliged  to  consult,  not  the  general, 
but  the  special  locality,  climate  and  soil. 
For  instance,  at  Silveyville  in  Solano 
county,  in  the  summer,  there  is  every  af- 
ternoon a  stifif  cold  and  chilly  sea  breeze, 
sweeping  northerly  across  the  plains,  and 
this  breeze  is  so  constant  as  to  incline  the 
trees  in  that  direction.  While  ten  miles 
west  in  the  foot-hills  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  uniform  climates,  both  winter 
and  summer,  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The 
warm  atmosphere  hovering  around  the  foot- 
hills lifts  the  cold  breeze  above  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  while  gentle  spring  zephyrs 
float  below.  There  are  thousands  of  just 
such  localities  all  along  these  hills  from 
Sonoma  to  Tehama,  and  just  as  many 
most  excellent  localities  for  the  culture  of 
the  fruits  and  nuts  which  form  the  subject 
of  inquiry  in  the  letter  of  our  subscriber. 

As  to  the  second  question,  we  would 
remark  that  we  have  not  at  hand  now  any 
figures  or  data  to  show  the  profitableness 


of  the  culture  of  any  or  all  the  fruits  or 
nuts  named;  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
particular  data  will  say  we  believe  that 
such  a  business  can  safely  and  profitably 
be  entered  upon  in  many  localities  in  the 
central  counties.  Indeed  we  believe  that 
it  may  be  made  to  rank  among  the  safest 
and  most  profitable  of  agricultural  or 
horticultural  pursuits  of  the  State. 


P@iIly^Y  |^'®T^®' 


CHOICE  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Last  week  we  sf)ent  an  hour  viewing  the 
fine  specimens  of  thoroughbred  fowls  in 
the  yards  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Bayley,  on  the 
corner  of  IGth  and  Castro  streets,  in  our 
neighboring  city  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  B.  has  five  coops  of  imported  light 
brahmas,  all  of  which  arepiire  blooded  and 
in  fine  condition.  In  one  of  these  we  find 
a  trio  obtained  from  Wm.  Simf)son,  Jr.,  of 
West  Farms,  Treasiirer  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Poultry  Association.  The  cock,  nine 
months  old,  weighs  twelve  pounds;  and 
one  of  the  hens  ten  pounds.  Their  period 
of  growth  being  two  years,  we  must  rate 
this  couple  as  decidedly  jiromising  chicks. 
The  young  broods  grow  so  rapidly  that  the 
feathers  do  not  keep  pace  with  their  bones 
and  flesh,  consequently  they  appear  about 
the  feeding  coops  in  a  semi-nude  condition. 
The  brahma  hens  are  in  the  fii-st  class  as 
layers,  and  as  setters,  and  tender  mothers. 


BUFF    COCHINS. 

They  are  also  easily  broken  of  setting — 
two  or  three  days  of  solitary  confinement 
effectually  curing  them. 

"  Dickens,"  and  "  Pickwick,"  named  by 
J.  K.  Felch,  poulterer,  of  Natick,  are 
handsome  young  light  brahma  cocks  eight 
months  old  weighing  about  eleven  ijounds 
each.  Mr.  Felch  is  the  only  well  known 
special  breeder  of  light  brahmas  in  the  U. 
S.  who  names  and  gives  the  full  pedigree 
of  his  fowls.  This  variety  of  fowl  is  quite 
fine  looking,  when  pure  blooded,  and  seem, 
so  far,  to  be  the  most  pojjular  of  any  of  the 
high  breeds  introduced  into  the  State. 

Mr.  Bicknell,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  J., 
has  sui)plied  one  coo^j  of  six  hens  and  one 
cock.  His  hens  are  all  laying  now,  and 
Mr.  Bayley  has  just  filled  an  order  for 
twenty  dozen  light  brahma  eggs,  to  a  new 
breeder  in  the  State,  who  starts  at  once  in 
poultry  business  in  San  Francisco. 

A  trio  of  dark  brahmas  attracted  our 
special  attention,  the  hens  looking  re- 
markably fine.  These  were  imported  from 
Montreal,  Canada.  The  cock  is  the  finest 
marked  we  have  seen  in  the  State. 

The  white  leghorns,  comparatively  a 
new  variety  in  America,  are  a  smart-look- 
ing small  fowl  maturing  early,  being  fit  for 
market  in  four  months  and  laying  at  five 
months.  They  are  of  non-setting  procliv- 
ities, and  possess  the  black  Spanish  quality 
of  laying  early,  etc.  The  cocks  are  de- 
cidedly plucky  and  of  fine  appearance. 
Mr.  Bayley  has  a  fine  trio  from  the  hen- 
nery of  Mr.  Farlee,  of  N.  Y.,  who  breeds 
no  other  fowls  but  white  leghorns. 


A  fine  coop  of  Houdans  are  reported  ex- 
cellent layers  and  non-setters.  They  ap- 
pear like  a  small,  finely  finished  fowl.  Are 
very  hardy  constant  layers,  and  mature 
early,  like  white  leghorns. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  fowls  are  the 
Bufi'  Cochins.  They  are  very  large,  and 
form  a  slick  looking  family.  They  are  ex- 
cellent setters,  and  promise  to  do  well 
here.  The  Buff  Cochins  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  size,  being  winter  layers  and 
are  reported  to  be  the  best  known  fowls  for 
rearing  chickens.  Are  particularly  the 
fancy  fowl  at  the  East  at  this  time.  We 
herewith  present  our  J  readers,  with  a  por 
trait  of  a  hen  and  cock  of  this  breed,  now 
in  Mr.  Bayley 's  yard,  drawn  .and  engiaved 
for  the  Press. 

A  full  block  of  land  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Bayley,  who  devotes  most  of  it  for  his 
fowls.  His  breeding  coojjs,  each  contain- 
ing a  cock  and  from  two  to  six  hens,  are 
raised  some  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  and  are  made  about  4  feet  wide,  6 
feet  long,  and  4%  feet  in  hight  at  apex  of 
the  roof.  Each  cooj)  is  enclosed  in  a 
picketed  yard  16  feet  wide  by  24  feet  long. 
These  yards  arranged  in  a  row  extending 
nearly  across  the  block,  dividing  it  about 
midway.  On  one  side  of  this  he  is  raising 
a  field  of  oats  and  grass  for  the  hens  to 
roam  and  feed  in. 

In  order  to  keep  his  full  bloods  laying 
as  long  as  possible,  common  hens  are  now 
employed  for  setting.  The  various  young 
broods,  from  one  to  four  weeks  old,  show 
very  plainly  how  marked  and  distinct  .are 
the  different  breeds. 

The  eggs,  when  compared,  also  show 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  light 
brahmas  ai-e  large  and  fine  oval-shaped; 
tlie  dark  brahmas  are  nearly  the  same. 
Mr.  Bayley  occasionally  finds  an  enormous- 
sized  egg — his  advertisement  in  our  paper 
representing  the  exact  size  and  outline  of 
one  of  them.  The  buff  Cochin  lays  a  dark, 
nearly  round  and  heavy  egg;  the  Houdans 
and  Leghorns  lay  a  pure  white  and  remark- 
ably large-sized  egg  for  the  calibre  of  the 
fowl.  We  judge  both  breeds  to  be  peculiar- 
ly suited  for  the  farmers  of  California. 

Mr.  Bayley  msinages  his  "chicken  ranch" 
with  system  and  thoroughness;  taking  care 
of  the  eggs  entirely  with  his  own  hands. 
He  has  arranged  and  numbered  boxes  cor- 
i-esponding  to  the  number  given  each  coop. 
These  boxes  are  "honey-combed,"  or  pro- 
vided with  cells,  forming  a  separate  recep- 
tacle for  each  egg.  The  cells  are  partly 
filled  with  bran.  The  large  end  of  each 
egg  is  marked  in  pencil  with  the  number 
of  the  coop  and  date  of  dropping,  and  the 
small  end  inserted  in  the  brsin — showing  at 
a  glance  the  age  of  the  eggs.  He  also 
keeps  a  tabul.ar  record  of  the  i>roduct  from 
each  coop,  a  perusal  of  which  convinced 
lis  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
good  layers. 

Mr.  B.  has  been  less  than  one  year  in 
getting  so  fine  a  start  in  his  business.  He 
believes  it  will  be  profitable,  and  that  there 
is  going  to  be  an  early  and  immense  de- 
mand for  blooded  fowls  on  this  coast,  and 
is  detei'mined  to  afford  all  facilities  possi- 
ble to  encourage  the  profitable  improve- 
ment of  domestic  fowls.  In  recommenda- 
tion of  his  worthy  enterprise,  we  are  free 
to  say  that  we  believe  he  may  be  relied  on 
by  all  customers,  far  and  near,  to  furnish 
the  genuine  stock  that  he  jjurports  to  sell. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  he  expects  an 
arrival  from  E.  C.  Comey,  of  Boston,  of 
thirteen  light  brahma  hens  and  four  cocks 
of  the  celel)rated  "Autocrat"  stock.  His 
arrangements  in  the  East  .are  such  that 
purchases  are  made  as  tavor.able  opportuni- 
ties are  presented.  Parties  can  order 
through  him  special  importations,  when 
desired.  We  recommend  all  who  delight 
in  viewing  handsome  poultry  to  visit  Mr. 
B.ayley's  yards  and  they  will  not  feel  dis- 
appointed. 


Crops  on  Eussian  Eiver. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Eussian  Eiver  Flag,  writing 
from  Healdsburg  says:  "My  own  opinion, 
based  upon  present  appearances,  is  that  we 
shall  have  a,  grain  crop,  next  year,  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  ever  before  raised  in 
this  valley. 

The  peach  trees,  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  present  a  beautiful  sight  at  this  time 
— the'pinkish  tint  of  their  blossoms  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
landscape. 
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BY  OUE  LADY  EDITORS. 


JOHN   EUSTACE.  OR  THE    TRIUMPH 
OF  PERSEVERAxMCE. 

BY  NELL   VAN. 
[Written  for  the  Pbess.] 

I  had  been  teacliing  district  school  in 
the  small  New  England  village  of  N— , 
iipwards  of  a  year,  when  one  morning  a 
little  stranger  boy  was  led  into  the  school- 
room by  one  of  the  children.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  roadside  crying,  and  upon 
questioning  him,  I  found  the  little  fellow 
to  be  quite  an  intelligent  lad  of  nine  years, 
■who  had  no  parents,  and  bad  run  away 
from  an  old  woman,  in  a  neighboring  town, 
with  whom  he  had  been  living,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  cruelly  beaten  for  some 
trivial  ofifense.  He  had  somewhere  picked 
up  a  leaf  from  an  old  sijelling  book,  from 
which  he  had  managed  to  learn  many  of 
his  letters.  His  name  he  said  was  Johnny 
Eustace,  and  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
other  home  than  the  one  he  had  left  where 
he  had  been  so  unkindly  dealt  with.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  learn  to  read,  but  she 
would  not  teach  him,  and  so  anxious  was 
he  to  go  to  school  that  he  said  if  I  would 
only  allow  him  to  come  and  be  one  of  my 
scholars,  he  would  do  anything  for  me. 
When  I  asked  him  where  he  would  live,  he 
looked  up  so  pleadingly,  and  inquired  if  I 
would  not  let  him  stay  in  the  school-house, 
and  run  of  errands  for  some  good  people  in 
the  village  for  food,  till  he  could  find  a 
place  to  work  for  his  boai-d. 

Pleased  with  the  boy's  straight-forward- 
ness, and  desire  for  knowledge,  so  unusual 
in  a  child  of  his  age,  I  gave  liim  a  book 
and  told  him  I  would  talk  with  him  again 
after  school.  At  noon  I  took  him  home 
with  me,  where  mother  and  myself  kept 
house  together,  to  get  some  luncheon,  and 
mother  was  also  much  interested  in  the 
child,  as  he  reminded  her  of  a  little  brother 
of  mine,  who  died  years  ago,  at  about  his 
age. 

Taking  me  aside  she  said,  "  Helen,  I 
feel  wonderfully  att'-acted  toward  that  boy, 
and  I  do  insist  upon  yon  bringing  him 
here  to  stay  till  he  is  called  for  at  least,  for 
he  seems  an  object  of  pity,  and  'twould  be 
no  more  than  right  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand."  Now  my  heart  never  went  out 
towards  boys  as  it  always  did  towards  little 
girls,  and  I  could  not  at  first  think  favor- 
ably of  mother's  plan ;  but  my  sympathies 
being  solicited  in  the  child's  behalf,  I 
finally  consented,  inasmuch  as  she  seemed 
so  ready  to  assume  the  extra  care  which 
his  coming  would  necessarily  involve.  As 
we  returned  to  school  that  afternoon,  I 
asked  the  little  fellow  how  he  liked  my 
home,  and  whether  he  would  like  to  come 
and  stay  with  us  for  awhile  till  I  could 
hear  more  about  his  past  history. 

Choking  back  his  tears,  he  expressed  so 
much  gratitude  that  I  felt  condemned  for 
my  reluctance  to  accede  to  the  proposition. 
I  took  occasion  to  tell  the  child  that  we 
were  poor,  and  were  obliged  to  work,  and 
Bhould  expect  him  to  do  all  he  could  to 
assist  us,  for  we  had  no  room  for  drones  in 
our  hive.  I  also  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  that  childhood  is  the  seed- 
time of  life,  and  in  order  to  reaj)  a  rich 
harvest,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  culti- 
vate early  the  precious  gems  of  morality. 
Industry,  truthfulness,  justice  and  i)erse- 
verance,  are  among  the  necessary  virtues 
to  be  planted  and  watered  in  our  natures, 
and  kept  alive  and  growing  till  they  be- 
come a  necessity  of  our  being.  I  felt  sure 
that  my  words  had  been  understood  and 
left  an  impression,  for  which  he  seemed 
gratified. 

Thus  little  Johnnj'  became  my  protege 
and  companion  in  my  walks  to  and  from 
school.  He  proved  himself  an  ai)t  .scholar 
and  a  very  useful  member  of  the  house- 
hold, saving  us  both  many  stops  by  his 
willingness  to  wait  ujion  us.  It  seemed  a 
great  pleasure  to  mother  to  sew  for  liim, 
and  as  she  sat  knitting  stockings  for  him, 
during  tlie  long  winter  evenings;  he  seemed 
to  appreciate  her  kindness,  and  his  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  amply  rejiaid  us  for 
aU  our  extra  care  and  anxiety. 


One  day,  when  Johnny  had  been  with 
us  about  eight  months,  a  tall,  dignified- 
looking  lady  visited  the  school.  She  was 
a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
manifested  considerable  surprise  at  the 
numerous  institutions  for  public  instruc- 
tion which  she  found  at  the  north.  I  as- 
certained that  she  was  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  had  not  traveled 
much  out  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
are  not  remarkable  for  educational  privi- 
leges. At  the  hour  of  dismissal  she  lin- 
gered on  the  school  ground,  attracted  by 
the  children,  whom  she  sought  to  draw 
into  conversation,  but  found  tliem  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  unsatisfactory.  When  I 
came  out  she  joined  me,  and  we  walked 
through  the  village  conversing  on  various 
topics,  till  Johnny  came  running  after  me 
with  a  question  to  ask.  ' '  What  child  is 
that?"  said  my  companion,  "  What  a  re- 
markable brow  he  has!"  When  I  gave  her 
his  history,  or  at  least  that  portion  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  she  seemed  strangely 
moved,  and  promising  to  call  at  our  home 
that  evening,  she  slipped  into  my  hand  a 
roll  of  bank-bills,  which  she  in.sisted  upon 
my  accepting  for  the  boy's  benefit,  and 
hastily  bade  me  "good  morning." 

During  the  remainder  of  my  walk,  I 
seemed  haunted  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
stranger,  as  she  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  my  recital  of  Johnny's  trials, 
and  I  felt  a  little  suspicious  that  he  might 
belong  to  her,  and  that  she  had  visited  my 
school  to  obtain  tidings  of  him.  But  then 
I  dismissed  such  fancies,  and  argued  that 
she  was  doubtless  a  person  of  abundant 
means,  wlio  took  pleasure  in  seeking  out 
worthy  objects  of  charity  upon  whom  to 
lavish  her  bounty. 

I  handed  the  money  to  mother  when  I 
entered,  and  related  to  her  the  incident  of 
the  morning.  She  was  seized  with  apjjre- 
hension  lest  Johnny's  relatives  were  on  his 
track  and  would  come  to  claim  him,  which 
would  be  to  us  such  a  source  of  regret. 
We  found  the  roll  of  bills  amounted  to 
fifty  dollars — a  generous  sum,  which  we 
resolved  to  devote  exclusively  to  the  boy's 
use;  and  impatiently  waited  for  the  eve- 
ning which  would,  we  hoped  give  nn  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  of  the 
stranger's  history,  and  if  possible  gain 
some  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Johnny's 
birth,  if  she  was  as  we  conjectured  a  rela- 
tion of  his.  Evening  came  and  we  waited 
in  vain  for  our  expected  visitor.  She  did 
not  C3mc,  and  supj^osing  something  might 
have  detained  her,  I  called  at  the  hotel  or 
my  way  to  school,  the  next  morning,  and 
learned  to  my  dismay,  that  the  lady  had 
left  town  on  the  early  stage.  And  we  nevcn 
again  either  saw  or  heard  of  her. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  past,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  I  have  much  to  thank 
Johnny  for,  in  giving  me  a  now  insight  into 
the  nobleness  of  boyhood.  As  I  before 
said,  I  never  was  fond  of  boys,  but  my 
fondness  for  this  one  taught  me  to  look 
more  favorably  on  the  entire  sex,  and  ray 
success  as  a  teacher  has  been  partly  owing 
to  tha  experience  gained  through  having 
him  for  a  study.  Of  course,  the  boy  had 
his  faults,  as  who  has  not;  but  his  inordi- 
nate desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  ena- 
bled him  to  surmount  all  ditticulties,  anj  I 
have  often  been  amazed  at  the  rajjid  pro- 
gress which  he  made  in  his  studies.  He 
seemed  to  comprehend  at  a  glance,  what 
required  much  explanation  to  the  rest  of 
the  class,  and  in  a  few  years  he  entered 
the  academy  where  the  principal  found 
that  he  excelled  in  declamation  and  logic, 
proving  that  his  future  course  should  be 
among  the  ])rofessions. 

Resolved  to  let  him  choose  his  own  ca- 
reer in  life,  and  aid  him  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  had  many  serious  talks  with  him, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  enter 
college.  We  bade  him  adieu  with  sorrow- 
ful hearts,  for  he  had  become  very  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness  during  these  years 
we  had  spent  together.  He  entered  col- 
lege under  very  different  auspices  from 
most  of  those  ^^•ith  whom  he  was  thrown 
in  contact,  who  were  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents,  roiuly  to  anticipate  their  every 
want.  Yet  it  was  often  remarked  that  no 
student  made  a  better  appearance  or  won  a 
lugher  esteem  among  the  Professors  than 
John  Eustace.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  very  studious,  for  his  ambition  led 
him  to  devote  his  evenings  and  college  va- 
cations to  teaching,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  course.  And  when  at  the 
close  he  graduated  with  honors,  a  joyful 
welcome  awaited  him  at  home  after  years 
of  absence,  and  how  proudly  mother  folded 
him  to  her  heart,  calling  him  the  most  en- 
dearing names. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  entered  at  once  tlie  ]jractice 
of  his  profession,  and  rajjidly  rose  to 
eminence.  He  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged as  an  iipright  and  honest  lawyer, 
whose  great  success   seemed   to  be  in  the 


dispensing  of  equal  justice  to  all.  The 
dejp  love  he  bore  for  all  humanity,  and 
the  lively  interest  always  manifested  "in  the 
community,  rendered  the  name  of  John 
Eustace  both  honored  and  respected. 

It  was  now  that  we  began  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  we 
had  spent.  In  his  life  we  realized  what 
can  be  accomiilished  by  ordinary  ability, 
urged  on  by  a  zeal  and  determination  on 
his  part  seldom  met  with,  but  capable  of 
being  fostered.  As  John  prospered,  our 
simple  home  was  exchanged  for  a  more 
commodious  one.  Servants  became  neces- 
sary, and  in  our  declining  years  mother 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  engaging 
largely  in  the  momentous  questions  of  the 
day,  which  hal  always  engrossed  our 
thouglits.  The  lilx^ration  of  the  slave 
and  the  political  sentiments  and  prejudices 
against  the  advancement  of  woman  in  po- 
sitions of  trust  awakened  our  enthusiasm, 
and  life  became  to  us  fiUed  with  new  joys 
and  duties  wliicli  completely  lifted  us  out 
of  the  former  cramped  position,  and  we 
began  to  api^reciate  the  glories  of  liberty, 
which  is  at  last  dawning  upon  the  women 
of  our  land. 

Happy  years  have  thus  flown  away  with- 
out furtlier  change  in  our  domestic  ar- 
rangements, till  recently,  as  we  sat  at  our 
evening  meal,  the  door  bell  was  violently 
rung  and  a  letter  was  brought  in  from  the 
Express.  It  was  for  John,  from,  as  he 
supposed,  some  new  client.  Well  I  re- 
member the  low  whistle  he  gave  while 
scanning  its  contents,  and  looking  up  at 
mother,  in  his  jovial  way,  he  said,  "Well, 
mother,  your  dear  boy  is  in  luck.  What 
do  you  say  to  taking  a  trip  down  among 
the  Carolinas  witli  me  to  look  after  a  small 
estate  there.  And  you,  too,  little  woman," 
as  he  often  addressed  me;  "let's  pack  up 
and  make  a  journey  to  look  after  some  im- 
portant business  which  requires  immediate 
attention."  Upon  our  expressing  our  cu- 
riosity' and  astonishment,  he  continued: — 
"It  seems  a  rich  old  lady  has  lately  died 
who  claimed  me  as  her  nephew,  and  in  her 

will  she  named  John  Eustace,  of  N ,  as 

her  sole  heir." 

In  a  few  days  we  set  out  for  a  trip  south, 
and  reaching  our  place  of  destination  found 
the  remnants  of  a  family  of  whom  John 
was  as  a  shining  star.  Thirty  years  before, 
a  beautiful  girl  had  been  wooed  and  won 
by  Major  Eustace,  an  army  officer;  but 
being  a  wild  fellow  and  poor,  he  was  frown- 
ed upon  and  forbidden  the  house.  The 
consequence  was,  the  girl  elopeiiwith  him, 
they  were  privately  married  and  went 
north,  where  nothing  was  heard  of  her  for 
ten'years,  when  her  sister  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  learn  tidings  of  her.  She  traced 
her  to  the  house  of  an  old  woman,  where, 
deserted  by  her  reckless  liusband.  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  and  died,  leaving  him  in  her 
charge.  The  boy  had  escaped  from  her 
when  nine  years  of  age  and  was  traced  to 
N— — ,  where  tlie  aunt  had  seen  him  and 
satisfied  herself  that  he  was  in  good  hands. 

.Seeing  in  her  own  family  the  ill  effects 
of  wealth  upon  the  morals  and  principles 
of  young  men,  she  resolved  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  allowing  this  one  to  work  his 
way  up  to  competence.  Unaware  of  her 
presence  she  had  often  crossed  his  path, 
and  became  deeply  attached,  but  jjostponed 
the  time  of  making  herself  known  to  him 
for  various  reasons,  until  at  last  she  was 
prostrated  by  illness  which  rendered  her 
an  invalid  for  years,  most  of  which  time 
she  was  a  great  sufl'erer,  and  could  not  en- 
dure any  undue  excitement.  At  her  death 
her  will  had  been  ojjened  and  the  result 
was  that  John  Eustace  became  a  million- 
aire. 

The  incalculable  good  that  money,  the 
moving  power  of  the  world,  can  accom- 
plish in  the  hands  of  generous-hearted 
philanthrojihists,  has  been  exliibited  in  the 
various  bequests  for  founding  (Colleges  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions; but  seldom  do  we  find  men  who,  in 
their  lifetimes,  are  so  generous  as  to  devote 
a  fortune  to  such  objects.  A  noble  nature, 
such  as  John  Eustace  possessed,  could 
divine  no  more  fitting  use  for  applying 
this  newly  acquired  wealth  than  by  found- 
ing an  institution  for  the  jirotection  and 
education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
who,  like  himself,  were  thrown  upon  a 
cold  world,  destitute  and  uncared  for,  ex- 
cept as  by  chance  they  found  such  friends 
as  he  has. 


How  TO  Get  Happy.—  "Mother,"  says 
little  Minnie.  "I  have  learned  tobehappy, 
very  happy." 

"How,  my  child?"  themother  replied. 

"By  trying  always  to  make  those  around 
me  liappy,  and  forgetting  myself,"  she 
answered. 

Little  Minnie  had  learned  a  very  useful 
lesson — a  lesson  which  many  older  people 
fail  to  understand.  Little  folks,  try,  all  of 
you,  to  learn  it. 


SOMETIME. 

Life  does  not  find  completeness  here, 
We  grasp  at  things  too  fur  away. 

And  many  a  hope  grown  doubly  "dear. 
Just  at  its  brightest  di-oops  away. 

We  love,  and  lose — we  strive,  and  fall — 
We  dream,  and  dreams  are  idle  things; 

The  tree  falls  soonest  in  the  gale. 
To  which  some  vine  for  safety  clings. 

O  voices  sad!  O  weary  hands! 

O  eyes  more  sweet  than  pansies  are. 
Somewhere,  I  think,  in  Summer  lands. 

Life  lifts  for  you  its  morning  star! 

Sometime  for  those  who,  trusting,  wait. 
Shall  the  white  flowers  of  gladness  blow, 

And  time  will  fully  compensate. 

The  pain  and  loss  that  now  we  know. 


What  is  a  Kindergarten? — For  those 
who  do  not  know  what  the  word  Kinder- 
garten implies,  I  wOl  say  Kindergarten 
means  a  garden  for  children,  where  the 
children  are  considered  as  the  various 
plants,  and  the  teacher  as  the  gardener; 
who  has  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  nature  and  needs,  in  order  to  supply 
all  the  necessary^  conditions  of  soil,  mois- 
ture, sunny-side  or  shade,  that  is  necessary 
to  promote  their  healthy  gi-owth  and  fruit- 
age. At  the  same  time  Froebel  wanted  a 
garden  connected  with  every  school,  so 
that  the  children  should  be  in  constant 
contact  with  nature,  and  be  able  to  watch 
her  processes,  and  learn  to  take  care  of 
]>lants,  and  also  animals;  which  duty,  lov- 
ingly performed  in  early  childhood,  jjre- 
pares  the  child,  later  in  life,  to  take  care 
of  those  dependent  on  him. 

The  Approach  op  Sleep. — It  is  a  deli- 
cious moment,  certainh-,  that  of  being  well 
nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you  shall 
drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  to  come 
—not  past,  the  limbs  have  been  just  tired 
enough  to  render  the  remaining  in  one 
posture  delightful;  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
done.  A  gentle  failure  of  the  perceptions 
comes  creeping  over  us;  the  spirit  of  con- 
sciousness disengages  itself  more  and  more 
with  slow  and  hushing  degrees,  like  a 
mother  detaching  her  hand  from  that  of 
her  sleeping  child;  the  mind  seems  to  have 
a  balmy  lid  closing  over  it,  like  the  eye; — 
'tis  closing — 'tis  more  closed — 'tis  closed. 
The  mysterious  si)irit  has  gone  to  take  its 
airy  rounds. 

How  TO  Dress. — The  secret  of  woman's 
dressing  consists  simply  in  her  knowing 
the  three  unites  of  dress — her  own  position, 
her  own  age,  and— her  own  points  !  And 
no  woman  can  dress  well  who  does  not. 
After  this  we  need  not  say  that  whoever  is 
attracted  by  the  costume  ■«  ill  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  wearer.  She  may  not  he 
handsome  or  accomplished;  but  we  will 
answer  for  her  being  even  tempered,  well 
informed,  thoroughly  sensible  and  a  com- 
plete lady. 

PHENOirENON    BEEN  ON  TEARING    CoTTON 

Muslin. — According  to  Mr.  AndrewPritch- 
ard,  when  a  piece  of  new  muslin  is  torn  in 
the  dark,  a  line  of  light  is  observable  along 
the  torn  edges.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  arises  from  electricity  or  phosphores- 
cence, but  it  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
dressing  of  the  cloth,  since,  after  being 
washed,  the  phenomenon  does  not  manifest 
itself.  A  piece  of  stout,  twilled  new  cotton 
is  said  to  furnish  the  best  subject  of  ex- 
periment. 

Hint  about  Umbrellas.— Most  people 
dry  their  umbrellas  handle  upward.  This 
concentrates  the  moisture  at  the  tip  where 
it  is  close,  rusts  the  wire  which  secures  the 
stretchers,  and  rots  the  cloth.  After 
the  umbrella  is  drained,  it  is  better  to  in- 
vert it,  and  dry  it  in  that  position. 

A  man  living  at  a  hotel  is  like  a  grape 
vine  in  a  flower-pot — movable,  carried 
arotmd  from  place  to  jdace,  docked  at  the 
root,  and  short  at  the  top.  No  where  can 
a  man  get  real  root-room,  and  spread  out 
his  branches  till  they  touch  the  morning 
and  evening,  but  his  own  home. — Beecher. 


A  Delicate  Compliment.  —A  negro  driver 
of  a  coach  stojjping  to  get  some  water  for 
the  3'oung  ladies  in  the  carriage,  being 
asked  what  he  stopped  for,  replied:  "  I  am 
watering  my  flowers."  A  more  delicate 
compliment  could  not  have  been  paid. 

Men's  happiness  springs  mainly  from 
moderate  troubles,  which  afford  the  mind 
a  healthy  stimulus,  and  are  followed  by  a 
reaction  which  produces  a  cheerful  flow  of 
.spirits. 

We  have  heard  many  women  complain  of 
their  husViands'  neglect  of  home.  A  spoon- 
ful of  honey  will  keep  more  bees  in  the 
hive  than  will  ten  of  vinegar. 
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R^OMESTIC     ECONOMY. 


Fretting,  a  Habit. 

"  Fretting,"  says  the  Herald  of  Health, 
"  is  one  of  the  silliest,  most  unnecessai-y, 
unchristian,  unreasonable,  unprofitable,  un- 
dignified, unpleasant  and  useless  things  in 
the  world.  It  never  does  any  good;  but 
always  does  harm  to  the  one  that  frets,  if 
no  one  else.  Fretting  is  a  habit,  and  may 
either  be  inherited  or  acquired." 

The  effects  of  fretting  are  quite  as  seri- 
ous upon  the  individual  who  frets,  as  upon 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It 
cramps  and  belittles  the  mind,  and  diseases 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
the  habit;  and  however  pleasant  other  sur- 
roundings may  be,  it  brings  disquiet  and 
unhappiness  into  every  household  whei'e 
it  finds  admittance.  Although  it  often  in- 
trudes into  the  more  public  walks  of  life, 
its  most  sure  and  safe  retreat  is  within  the 
precincts  of  the  household.  There  it  works 
its  dire.st  effects,  producing  dyspepsia, 
nervousness  and  unnumbered  forms  of 
diseases  upon  the  individual,  and  brings 
unhappiness,  discomfort  and  numberless 
trains  of  evil  to  all  who  compose  the 
household.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
peculiarity  so  surely  transmitted  to  poster- 
ity as  this,  especially  when  the  habit  is  fixed 
upon  the  mother. 

Fretting  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult, rather  than  the  cause  of  disease.  As  al- 
ready stated  it  is  a  habit,  whether  acquired 
or  inherited;  and  like  all  other  habits  can 
be  effectually  broken  up,  if  the  sufferer 
can  only  apjily  his  Avill  firmly  to  the  work. 
We  know  of  tio  better  rule  for  accomplishing 
this  than  the  one  assigned  in  the  journal 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

"  The  subject  must  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  work.  He  or  she  must  first  be  con- 
vinced of  the  folly,  uselessness,  and  sin  of 
the  thing,  and  fully  dotei'mine  to  conquer 
the  detestable  habit,  and  then  whenever 
anything  irritable  occurs,  keep  the  mouth 
SHUT,  and  think  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  giv- 
ing way  to  the  fretting  proclivities  unti 
the  irritated  feeling  has  ceased. 

The  persons  coming  most  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  victims  of  this  habit  can  also 
do  a  great  deal  to  aid  them  in  overcoming 
it  by  kind  and  encouraging  words,  and  by 
carefully  refraining  from  saying  or  doing 
anything  likely  to  induce  the  feeling  of 
fretfulness." 


Salt  in  the  Human  System. — Prof.  E. 
Johnson,  of  Scotland,  says:  Ui^ward  of 
half  of  the  saline  matter  of  blood  (58  per- 
cent.) consists  of  common  salt;  this 
partly  discharged  every  day  tlirough  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  the  necessity  of  continued 
supplies  of  it  to  the  healthy  Ijody  becomes 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  bile  also  contains 
soda  (one  of  the  ingredients  of  salt)  as  a 
special  and  indispensible  constituent,  and 
so  do  all  the  cartilages  of  the  body.  Stint 
the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither 
will  the  bile  be  able  properly  to  assist  di- 
gestion nor  the  cartilage  be  built  up 
again  as  fast  as  they  naturaly  waste.  It  is 
better  to  place  salt  where  stock  can  have 
free  access  to  it,  than  to  give  occasionally 
in  large  quantities. 

Dressing  Frogs  for  Food. 

A  Lettee  from  Florence  Italy,  contains 
the  following: — This  morning  I  wandered 
through  the  market,  and,  turning  a  corner, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  frog  merchant,  who 
was  busy  preparing  and  selling  the  little 
jumpers.  On  a  table  was  a  large  bag,  into 
which  a  boy  put  his  hand  and  took  ont  a 
number  of  live  frogs;  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
he  decapitated  them  in  rapid  succession,  at 
the  same  time  cutting  the  skin  of  the  back 
open,  and  then  threw  them  into  a  large 
earthen  dish  which  contained,  jjerhaps  a 
hundred  more  in  the  same  state.  AltUough 
headless,  they  were  all  swiming  about  and 
jumping  in  the  liveliest  manner.  After 
soaking  for  a  short  time,  they  are  taken  out 
and  dexterously  skinned  and  then  thrown 
into  a  tub  of  clear  water.  Even  after  being 
beheaded  and  skinned,  some  of  them  man- 
aged to  swim  around  in  the  tub,  and  always 
tried  to  climb  up  the  sides.  Tliey  are  sold 
by  weight,  and  are  cleaned,  the  feet  cut  off, 
and  are  ready  for  the  purchaser,  who  no 
doubt  enjoys  them  more  than  I  could  after 
seeing  the  whole  operation  of  killing. 


Cold  Meats. 

The  greatest  desideratum  of  a  second-hand 
dish,  so  to  speak,  is  that  it  should  not  taste 
as  such.  Nothing  is  more  abominable 
than  the  bad  taste  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  attempts  at  warming  up  cold  meat, 
which  your  plain  cook  is  pleased  to  call 
minced  veal,  hashed  mutton,  etc.  The  only 
means  to  avoid  that  taste  is  to  remove  care- 
fully from  the  cold  meat  you  are  going  to 
use,  every  part  that  has  seen  the  fire  as  well 
as  gristle  and  fat.  Let  every  slice  be  care- 
fully trimmed,  and  let  them  all  be  as  near 
as  possible  similar  in  size  and  shape ;  then 
make  your  hash,  and,  even  if  you  are  not 
an  expert  at  combining  sauces  and  spices, 
at  any  rate  it  will  not  have  a  warmed  \\\^ 
taste.  The  following  are  various  formulas 
for  warming  uj)  mutton  and  others   meats: 

Cut  an  onion  in  slices  and  fry  it  in  but- 
ter till  it  assumes  a  deep  brown  color,  then 
put  in  a  table- spoonful  of  flour,  and  when 
it  is  well  amalgamated  with  butter,  add  a 
little  less  than  half  a  pint  of  stock  broth, 
or  even  watter  previously  warmed.  Stir  a 
few  minutes  on  the  fire,  and  then  proceed 
to  flavor  your  sauce  with  walnut  or  mush- 
room catsup,  tomato  sauce,  sj)ices,  and  pep- 
per and  salt,  in  such  proportions  as  taste 
may  suggest  and  practice  will  teach.  A 
little  burnt  onion  browning  may  be  put  in 
if  the  sauce  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  deep 
color. 

When  the  flavoring  is  completed,  strain 
the  sauce  through  a  fine  colander  into  a 
sauce-pan,  and  place  in  it  your  slices  of 
meet.  Keep  the  saucepan  at  a  moderate  heat 
till  it  is  time  to  serve,  and  send  your  hash 
with  a  garland  of  bread  sippets  fried  in  but- 
ter around  it.  The  longer  the  meat  lies  in 
sauce  the  bettar  will  your  dish  be.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  the  above  recipe  as  far  as  the 
butter,  flour,  and  onions  are  concerned; 
then  add  to  your  sauce  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  mustard;  then  addthestock,  with  or 
without  a  little  white  or  red  wine.  Season 
with  catsup,spices,  pepper,  and  salt.  Strain 
and  put  in  the  meat,  serving  with  pickles 
or  not,  according  to  taste.  Beef  and  jJork 
are  best  warmed  up  in  this  way. 

A  mode  of  warming  cold  meat  is  in  this 
wise:  Fry  some  slices  of  onion  in  butter, 
and  when  they  begin  to  take  color  jjut  in 
your  slices  of  meat,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  flour.  Keep  on  frying  till  the 
onions  are  thoroughly  done  and  the  meat 
warmed,  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  stock 
broth,  or  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  serve. 


Forks  and  Sawmills. 

A  curious  juxtaposition,  the  reader  will 
say;  but  we  have  introduced  them  here 
as  illustrative  of  the  popular  clamor  which 
almost  always  attended  the  introduction 
of  improvements  and  inventions,  in  the  or- 
dinary ways  of  labor  and  life,  when  inven- 
tions first  began  to  find  their  way  into  the 
industries  and  amenities  of  society. 

Forks  were  first  known  in  Italy  toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  it  was 
a  hundred  years  before  they  came  into  use 
in  France,  and  nearly  a  hundred  more  be- 
fore they  had  traveled  as  far  northward  as 
Scotland. Their  introduction  into  England 
was  at  first  ridiculed  as  a  piece  of  affecta- 
tion and  effeminacy.  In  one  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays,  "your  fork-carving 
traveler"  is  sf)oken  of  with  great  contempt, 
and  Ben  Johnson,  also  joined  in  the  laugh 
against  them. 

The  first  man  who  appeared  with  an  um- 
brella in  the  streets  of  London  drew  down 
upon  himself  a  pelting  shower  of  mud  and 
stones,  which  was  worse  than  the  rain 
against  which  he  had  s^iread  the  new-fan- 
gled i^rotection. 

So  with  sawmills. — The  old  way  of 
making  boards  was  by  splitting  up  the 
logs  with  wedges;  and,  clumsy  as  the  method 
was,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the 
world  there  was  a  better.  Sawmills  were 
first  used  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1663  a  Dutchman  built  one  in  England, 
but  the  public  outcry  against  it  was  so  ve- 
hement that  he  was  ol3liged  to  decamjj;  and, 
for  the  next  hundred  years,  no  one  ventured 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  In  1768  a  rash 
adventurer  began  to  erect  another  mill,  but 
a  conservative  mob  gathered  at  once,  and 
tore  it  down. 


An  Industrious  Woman. — Mrs.  Jane 
Ellis,  of  Searsport,  Me.,  74  years  of  age, 
has  woven  340  yards  of  car))eting  from 
March  10  to  November  24,  besides  making 
200  pounds  of  salmon  nets  and  weaving  200 
yards  of  cloth  All  this  in  addition  to  doing 
her  house  work,  and  taking  care  of  a  sick 
husband. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Cheap  Frxht  Cake.- — Take  three  cups  of 
dried  apples,  soak  over  night;  in  the  morn- 
ing chop  fine,  add  two  cups  of  molasses, 
and  cook  slowly  one  hour;  when  cooled  a 
little,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  raisins, 
one  of  khick  sour  cream,  two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  flour  enough  to  make  a 
stiff'  batter,  season  with  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon  to  taste;  Lake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Mock  Mince-Pies. — Six  crackers  isound- 
ed  fine,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  of  sugar, 
one-half  of  butter,  one-half  of  vinegar,  one- 
half  pound  of  raisins  chopjjed,  two  eggs, 
and  spice  to  taste. 

Wine  Jelly. — One  box  of  Cox's  gelatine 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  then  add 
a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  three  lemons;  pour  on  to  this  a  jjint 
of  boiling  water  and  a  \nni  of  wine,  add 
cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste.  Bring  all  to 
a  scald,  strain,  pour  into  molds,  and  set 
on  ice  till  it  is  wanted.  To  be  eaten  with 
meats. 

Fairy  Biscuits  — Eub  two  ounces  of  but- 
with  half  a  pound  of  flour  and  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  almond  flavor- 
ing; mix  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk;  work  well  into  paste 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  well  pounded 
and  through  a  wire  seive;  take  up  pieces 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  bake  a  few  min- 
utes on  buttered  ijajier,  taking  care  to  keejj 
them  a  pale  color. 

Snow-Flake  Cake. — Half  a  cup  of  but- 
ter, two  cups  of  sugar,  four  of  flour,  one 
of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  one 
tablespoonful  cream  of  tartar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda — or  if  you  have  prepared 
flour  use  no  soda  or  cream  tartar.  Bake  the 
cake  in  shallow  jelly  jjans;  while  baking, 
grate  two  fresh  cocoanuts  carefully,  and 
spread  over  each  cake,  as  it  comes  from 
the  oven,  a  thin  frosting,  and  then  sprinkle 
thickly  with  the  grated  nut.  Three  layers 
of  cakes  make  one  cake.  This  recipe  will 
make  two  loaves. 

Molasses  Candy. — One  tea-cup  molasses, 
half  teacup  any  kind  of  sugar,  teaspoonful 
vinegar,  a  piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg.  Put  the  whole  in  a  skillet  on  a 
hot  fire,  and  boU  exactly  ten  minutes, 
stin-ing  it  all  tlie  time.  Then  set  off  to 
cool.  Pull  it  as  sooh  as  it  is  hard  enough. 
Boiling  it  twelve  minutes  will  make  it  too 
hard.  Eight  minutes  will  not  be  enough. 
Ten  minutes  by  the  clock  is  the  exact  time. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

White  Shellac,  when  new,  will  very 
readily  dissolve  in  the  usual  solvents,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  gradually  chang- 
ed in  its  character,  and  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  dissolve  it;  in  such  cases  it 
should  be  jiut  away  in  the  bottle  or  jar  in  a 
warm  place,  and  in  time  it  will  thoroughly 
dissolve. 

Tempering  Old  Files  for  Chisels. — 
Heat  the  chisel  gradually  to  a  cherry  red 
heat,  then  dip  in  water  about  one  inch  of 
the  chisel  end  till  it  comes  to  a  black  heat, 
then  rub  with  a  rubber  till  you  see  a  blue 
color,  then  quench  it  directly.  This  is  the 
way  blacksmiths  do  them. 

Another  Way.— Grind  out  the  cuttings 
on  one  side,  and  you  will  have  a  bright 
surface,  then  dampihe  surface  with  a  little 
oil;  then  lay  the  file  on  a  piece  of  red-hot 
iron,  bright  side  upwai'ds.  In  about  a 
minute  you  Avill  see  the  bright  surface 
turning  yellow;  and  when  the  yellow  has 
deepened  to  about  the  color  of  straw, 
plunge  in  cold  water. 

Tools  in  the  Workshop. — Of  all  tools 
in  the  workshop  whether  of  the  amateur 
or  of  the  practical  man,  the  absence  of  the 
grindstone  would  be  most  sevei'ely  felt, 
without  it  the  restoration  of  the  edges  of 
tools  would  be  scarcely  i)ossible,  and  upon 
their  i^erfection  much  of  practical  success 
of  cutting  processes  depends.  Sharp  tools 
produce,  w  ith  the  least  expenditure  of  time, 
surfaces  so  nearly  finished  as  to  require 
but  very  little  i^olishing ;  whereas  blunt 
tools  leave  lines  and  mouldings  less  accu- 
rately defined,  and  the  additional  friction 
or  jjolishing  employed  to  gloss  over  the  de- 
fects makes  a  bad  case  worse,  and  obliter- 
ates all  the  keen  edges  that  would  impart 
to  the  work  a  defined  or  exact  character. 

Seasoning  Wood  by  Boiling. — Small 
pieces  of  non-resinous  wood  may  be  j)er- 
fectly  seasoned  by  boiling  four  or  five 
hours.  Sash  frames  of  Spanish  chestnut 
which  has  been  so  boiled  have  been  "wedg- 
ed up"  within  six  weeks  after  the  tree  was 
felled,  and  have  stood  to  admiration.  The 
boiling  takes  the  sap  out  of  the  wood,  and 
most  hardwood  so  treated  shrink  one-tenth 
in  the  ^jrocess. 


Life  Thoughts. 

The  crown  of  all  real  manliness,  of  all 
Christian  manliness,  is  purity. 

"Grandeur  of  character,"  says  Chan- 
ning,lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul. 

To  be  very  attractive  to  all  sorts  of  difl- 
erent  people,  one  must  have  great  readi- 
ness of  sympathy. 

Heaven-gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
as  Princess'  palaces;  they  that  enter  there 
must  go  on  their  knees. 

Posterity  is  able  to  be  impartial,  and 
restores  the  too  great  admiration  of  con- 
temporaries to  the  i^roper  degree. 

Nature  has  written  a  letter  of  credit  upon 
some  men's  faces,  which  is  honored  wher- 
evei  presented. — Thackeray. 

In  youth,  women  are  our  idols;  at  a  ripe 
age,  our  companions;  in  old  age,  our  nurs- 
es, and  in  all  ages,  our  friends. — Bacon. 

An  Apt  Answer. — Said  one  man  to  an- 
other: "If  it  wasn't  Sunday,  how  much 
would  you  take  for  all  that  lumber  ?"  If  it 
wasn't  Sunday  I'd  tell  you. 

It  is  not  until  the  flower  has  fallen  off 
that  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  So  in  life, 
it  is  when  the  romance  has  passed  that  the 
practical  usefulness  begins. 

Most  of  the  successful  men  are  healthy 
men  or  were  so  at  the  time  the  foundation  of 
their  fortune  was  laid.  To  get  rich  re- 
quires health,  and  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  for- 
tune it  is  even  more  important. 

Have   the  courage  to  show   that  you  re- 
spect honesty,  by  whomsoever  exhibited. 
>  Have  the  courage  to  wear  old  clothes  un- 
til you  pay  for  your  new  ones. 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  your  Maker, 
at  the  ri.«k  of  being  ridiculed  by  men. 

Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and 
prosperity  to  fashion  in  all  things. 

Character  is  Power. 

It  is  often  said  that  knowledge  is  power, 
and  this  is  true.  Skill  or  faculty  of  any 
kind  carries  with  it  superiority.  So,  to  a 
certain  extent,  wealth  is  j)ower  and  genius 
has  a  transcendent  gift  of  master^  over 
men.  But  higher,  purer,  better  than  all, 
and  more  constant  in  it<  influence,  more 
lasting  in  its  sway,  is  the  power  of  charac- 
ter— that  power  which  emanates  from  a 
pure  and  lofty  mind. 

In  any  community,  who  is  the  man  of 
most  influence  ?  To  whom  do  all  look  up 
with'reverence?  Not  the  smartest  man, 
not  the  cleverest  politician,  nor  the  mo.st 
brilliant  talker;  but  he  who  in  a  long  course 
of  years  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  has 
neighbors^  who  have  seen  his  life,  and  all 
of  whom  pronounce  him  worthy  to  be  call- 
ed wise  and  good. 

In  any  society  when  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion arises  on  matters  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence, it  is  wise  to  give  in,  although  you 
may  have  incontestible  proofs  to  support 
the  correctness  of  your  opinion ;  this  flat^ 
ters  the  other's  vanity,  and  cannot  injure 
yourself. 

"This  little  fellow,"  said  Martin  Luther 
of  a  bird  going  to  roost,  "  has  chosen  his 
shelter,  and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to 
sleep  without  a  care  for  to-morrow's  lodg- 
ing; <!almly  holding  by  his  little  twig,  and 
leaving  God  alone  to  think  of  him." 

The  things  that  belong  to  man  must  be 
understood,  in  order  that  they  may  be  lov- 
ed; the  things  that  belong  to  God,  must  be 
loved  in   order  to  be   understood. — Pascal. 


"For  Myself"  said  the  great  Spinoza, 
"I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life 
cannot  lie  in  the  possession  of  things  which 
for  one  man  to  posess  is  foi-  the  rest  to  lose 
but  rather  in  things  which  all  can  possess 
alike,  and  where  one  man's  wealth  i)ro- 
motes  that  of  his  neighbor." 

Never  be  sorry  for  any  generous  thing 
that  you  ever  did,  even  if  it  was  betrayed. 
Never  be  sorry  that  you  were  magnani- 
mous, if  the  man  was  mean  afterward. 
Never  be  sorry  that  you  f^ave.  It  was  right 
for  you  to  give,  even  if  you  were  imposed 
upon.  You  cannot  aflbrd  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side  by  being  mean. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  the 
scholar  must  be  content  to  tread  upon  each 
round  of  the  ladder  if  he  would  reach  the 
top,  remembering  "that  which  is  easily 
gained  is  little  valued. " 

For  my  jjart,  says  Hawthorne,  if  I  had 
an  insupportable  burden ;  if,  for  any  cause 
I  were  bent  upon  sacrificing  every  earthly 
hope  as  a  peace  offering  toward  Heaven,  I 
would  make  tlie  wide  world  my  call,  and 
good  deeds  to  mankind  my  prayer.  Many 
penitent  men  have  done  this  and  found 
peace  in  it. 
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The     Snow-Bound,    Starved 
Emigrants  of  1846. 

statement  by  Mr.  Reed,  one  of  the  Donner 
Company. 

"TheBotmer  Tragedy— A  Th-HUng  Chapter 

in  Our  Pioneer  History." 

Editors  Press: — An  article  under  the  above 
quoted  title  appeared  in  your  issue  of  Jauuarj- 
2l8t,  1871.  The  preface  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  sufiferings  of  the  Donner  party,  who 
^ere  snowed  in,  and  detained  on  the  mountains 
more  than  three  months,  in  the  winter  of  18-16- 
47  has  been  much  talked  about,  and  some 
garbled  stories  have  been  pubUshed;  but  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  anything  like  a  true 
history  was  difficult  to  come  at." 

The  writer  of  the  above  truly  says  that  it  has 
been  much  talked  about,  and  some  garbled 
stories  have  been  published.  But  there  never 
was  a  more  garbled  story  than  the  one  entitled 
vhe  "Donner  Tragedy,"  written  by  F.  H.  Mc- 
Dougal.  After  the  lapse  of  25  years  the  sad 
affair  must,  be  raked  over  and  hashed  up  to 
furnish  material  foi  F.  H.  McDougal's  "Trag- 
edy." 

F.  n.  McDougal's  informant,  Mrs.  Curtis, 
never  was  a  member  of  the  Donner  jiarty,  and 
she  states  herself  that  she  never  was.  Then 
how  could  it  be  possible  for  her  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  true  historj-.  '  'From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case"  she  could  know  nothing  about 
the  company  in  the  mountains.  Nevertheless 
she -vouches  for  her  statement  as  being  true, 
when  it  must  have  been  derived  from  hearsay 
only,  and  the  writer  of  the  "Tragedy,"  know- 
ing from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Curtis  that  the 
information  she  could  give  was  only  hearsay, 
must  have  exercised  very  little  judgment  in 
writing  such  garbled  matt«r  for  a  journal  of  the 
character  of  the  Press. 

I  have  never  appeared  voluntarily,  and  never 
wished  to,  l)efore  the  public  in  reference  to  this 
sad  aflfair;  having  gaine«i  the  ill-will  of  parties 
who  wished  to  write  books  with  reference  to  it 
by  refusing.  Myself  and  family  have  always 
refused  giving  particulars,  but  were  always 
willing  to  give  general  items;  and  it  is  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  I  publish  the  following 
statement  of  my  connection  with  the  Donner 
party,  only  giving  the  general  outUnes. 

I  have  a  diary  containing  all  the  particulars 
pertaining  to  the  party  in  the  mountains,  and 
my  four  children  are  liWng  -w-itnesses  of  the 
truth.  Two  of  them  were  old  enough  at  that 
time  to  remember  all  the  circumstances.  I 
have  always  "drawn  the  curtain  overrtie  revolt- 
ing scenes." 

I  would  do  all  again  that  I  did  do  in  the  com- 
pany except  two  things:  First,  leaving  my 
family  and  wagons  in  the  desert  to  hunt  water 
to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  com- 
pany, when  there  was  a  plain  road  traveled  by 
companies  before  us.  Second:  No  induce- 
ment could  persuade  me  to  leave  my  family  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  company. 

"  A  touching  little  incident  is  related  of  these 
times.  On  the  passage  from  the  camp  to  Fort 
Sutter,  Mr.  Brein  and  one  of  his  little  daugh- 
ters became  verj'  faint,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  would  die.  It  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Reid 
tliat  they  should  stop  and  light  lires,  and  try 
to  restore  them.  He  treated  the  matter  coolly, 
not  to  say  gruffly,  siiyiug  that  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  take  much  trouble  about  it. 
On  hearing  this,  his  little  girl  took  him  by  the 
hand,  saying  in  the  sweet  earnestness  of  a 
grateful  child,  "Papa,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mr.  Reed  (Mr.  Brein)  we  should  all  have  been 
dead!"  The  sight  of  the  sweet  pleader  brought 
the  lesson  home  to  his  heart.  He  instantly  or- 
dered a  halt:  when  they  kindled  tires  on  each 
side  of  them,  administered  remedies,  and  the 
suflferers  were  saved." 

With  what  fine  flow  of  language,  and  how 
smoothly  the  "  touching  little  incident  is  writ- 
ten. Surely  the  informant  and  writer,  after 
being  so  particular  in  giving  the  conversation, 
could  have  located  the  place  on  the  ronte  from 
the  emigrants'  camp  to  Sutters  Fort.  No,  that 
would  not  answer  the  purpose.  I  denounce  it 
as  wilfully  and  maliciously  false,  and  the  heart 
that  could  give  utterance  to  it,  must  be  devoid 
of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  a  woman.  Refering 
to  Mr.  McCutchen's  account  for  all  the  transac- 
tions at  this  place  "  Starved  Camp  "  only  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Brien  was  not  sick,  neither 
was  it  feared  that  he  would  die .  He  had  only 
one  daughter  then,  she  was  an  infant  not  more 
than  eighteen  mouths  old. 

I  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brien  for  gi^ng 
shelter  to  my  wife  and  children,  but  as  to  giv- 
ing them  of  their  stores  they  never  did. 

The  article  "D  )nuer  Tragedy,"  reflecting 
with  unmerited  severity  on  me  as  a  man  anil 
my  efforts  in  carrying  relief  to  the  sutfering 
party  when  I,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
can  say  that  myself  with  Mr.  McCutchen  did 
more  for  that  party  than  all  the  members  to- 
gether, is  my  justilication  in  publishing  the  fol- 
loising  statement  of  my  acts  in  connection  with 
the  Donner  Party. 

Any  one  \\'ishing  further  information  of  my- 


self is  referred  to  Thornton's  "Oregon  and 
California,"  Bryant's  "What  I  saw  in  CaUfor- 
nia,"  and  Hall's  "History  of  San  Jose." 

I  left  Springfield,  111.,  with  my  family  about 
the  middle  of  April  1846.  George  and  Jacob 
Donner  with  their  families  accompanied  me. 
We  arrived  at  Independence,  Mo.,  where  I 
loaded  two  of  my  wagons  with  provisions,  a 
third  one  being  reserved  for  my  family.  Col. 
AV.  H.  Russel's  eomjiany  had  started  from  here 
before  our  arrival.  We  followed  and  overtook 
them  in  the  Indian  Tenitory.  I  made  applica- 
tion for  admission  of  myself  and  others  into  the 
company,  and  it  was  granted.  We  traveled  on 
with  the  company  as  far  as  the  Little  Sandy, 
here  a  separation  took  place.  The  majority  of 
the  members  going  to  Oregon,  and  a  few  wag- 
ons, mine  with  them,  going  th^  Fort  Bridger, 
Salt  Lake  Route  for  California.  The  day  after 
our  separation  from  the  Russel  companj',  we 
elected  George  Donner  captain.  J'rom  this 
time  the  company  was  known  as  "  The  Donner 
Company." 

Arriving  at  Fort  Bridger,  I  added  one  yoke  of 
cattle  to  my  teams,  staying  heie  four  days. 
Several  friends  of  mine  who  had  passed  here 
with  pack  animals  for  California,  had  left  letters 
with  Mr.  Vasques— Mr.  Bridger's  partner — di- 
recting me  to  take  the  route  by  way  of  Fort 
Hall  and  by  no  means  to  go  the  Hastings  cut- 
off. Vasques  being  interestetl  in  having  the 
new  route  traveled,  kept  these  letters.  This 
was  told  me  after  my  arrival  in  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
McCutchen,  wife  and  child  joined  us  here. 

Leaving  Fort  Bridger  we  unfortunately  took 
the  new  route,  traveling  on  without  incident  of 
note,  until  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  Webber 
canyon.  A  short  distance  before  reaching  this 
place  we  found  a  letter,  sticking  in  the  top  of  a 
sage  bush.  It  was  from  Hastings.  He  stated 
that  if  we  would  send  a  messenger  after 
him  he  would  return  and  ])ilot  us  through  a 
rout«  much  shorter  and  better  than  the  canyon. 
A  meeting  of  the  company  was  held,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  send  Messrs.  McCutchen,  Stan- 
ton and  myself  to  Mr.  Hastings;  also  we  were  at 
the  same  time  to  examine  the  canon  and  re- 
port at  short  notice.  We  overtook  Mr.  Hast- 
ings at  a  place  we  called  Blackrock,  south  end 
of  Salt  Lake,  leaving  McCutchen  and  Stanton 
here,  their  horses  having  failed.  I  obtained  a 
fresh  horse  from  the  company  Hastings  was 
piloting,  and  started  on  my  return  to  our  com- 
pany, with  Mr.  Hastings.  When  we  arrived  at 
about  the  place  where  Salt  Lake  city  is  built, 
Mr.  Hastings,  finding  the  distance  greater  than 
anticipated  by  him,  stated  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  return  the  next  morning  to  his 
comjiany.  We  camped  this  evening  in  a  can- 
yon. Next  morning  ascemling  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  where  we  could  overlook  a 
portion  of  the  country  that  lay  between  us  and 
the  head  of  the  caiion,  where  the  Donner 
company  were  camped.  After  he  gave  me  the 
direction,  Mr.  Hastings  and  I  separated.  He 
returning  to  the  companies  he  had  left  the 
morning  previous,  I  proceeding  on  eastward. 
After  descending  to  what  may  be  called  the 
table  land,  I  took  an  Indian  trail  and  blazed  the 
route  where  it  was  necessary  that  the  road 
should  be  made,  if  the  company  so  directed 
when  they  heard  the  report.  When  McCutchen, 
Stanton  and  myself  got  through  Webber  can- 
on on  our  way  to  overtake  Mr.  Hastings,  our 
conclusions  were  that  many  of  the  wagons 
would  be  destroyed  in  attempting  to  get  through 
the  canon.  Mr.  Stanton  and  McCutchen  were 
to  return  to  our  company  as  fast  as  their  horses 
would  stand  it,  tliey  having  nearly  given  out. 
I  reached  the  company  in  the  evening  and  re- 
ported to  them  the  conclusions  with  regard  to 
Webber  canon,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
the  route  that  I  had  blazed  that  day  was  fair, 
but  would  take  considerable  labor  in  clearing 
and  digging.  They  agreed  with  unanimous 
voice  to  take  that  route  if  1  would  direct  them  I 
in  the  road  making,  they  working  faithfuUj- 
until  it  was  completed.  Next  morning  we 
started  under  these  conditions,  and  made  camp 
that  evening  without  difficulty  on  Bossman 
creek.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  we 
left  the  creek  turning  to  the  right  in  a  canon, 
lending  to  a  divide.  Here  ^Ir.  Graves  and  fam- 
ily overtook  us.  This  evening  the  first  accident 
that  had  occurred  was  caused  by  the  upsetting 
of  one  of  my  wagons.  The  next  morning  the 
heavy  work  of  cutting  the  timber  commenced. 
We  remained  »t  this  camp  several  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  road  was  cleared  for  several 
miles  ahead.  After  leaving  this  camp  the  work 
on  the  road  slackened  and  the  farther  we  ad- 
vanced the  slower  the  work  progressed.  I 
here  state  that  the  number  of  days  we  were  de- 
tained in  road-making  was  not  the  cause  by 
any  means,  of  the  company  remaining  in  the 
mountains  during  the  foUowintr  winter. 

AVe  progressed  on  our  way,  and  crossed  the 
outlet  of  the  Utah,  now  called  Jordan,  a  little 
below  the  location  of  Salt  Lake  city.  From 
this  camp  in  a  day's  travel  we  made  connection 
with  the  trail  of  the  companies  that  Hastings 
was  piloting  through  his  cut-oft'.  We  then  fol- 
lowed his  road  around  the  Lake  without  inci- 
dent worthy' of  notice  until  reaching  a  swampy 
section  of  country  west  of  Black  Rock,  the  name 
we  gave  it.  Here  we  lost  a  few  days  on  the 
score  of  humanity.  One  of  our  comi>any,  a 
Mr.  Halloron  being  in  a  dying  condition  from 
consumption.  We  could  not  make  regular 
drives  owing  to  his  situation.  He  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Goo.  Donner,  aud  made  himself 
known  to  me  as  a  Master  Mason.  In  a  few 
days  he  died.  After  the  burial  of  his  remains 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  making  our  regu- 
lar drives,  nothing  occui-ring  of  note  until  we 
arrived  at  the  springs  where  we  were  to  provide 
water  and  as  much  grass  as  we  could  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  Hastings  desert,  which 


was  represented  as  40  or  45  miles  in  length, 
(but  we  found  it  at  least  70  miles).  We  started 
to  cross  the  desert  traveling  day  aud  night  only 
stopping  to  water  and  feed  our  teams  as  long  as 
water  and  grass  lasted  We  must  have  made  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  when  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cattle  showed  signs  of 
giving  out.  Here  the  company  requested  me  to 
ride  on  and  find  the  water  and  report.  Before 
leaving  I  requested  my  principal  teamster,  that 
when  my  cattle  became  so  exhausted  that  they 
could  not  proceed  further  with  the  wagons,  to 
turn  them  out  and  drive  them  on  the  road  after 
me  until  they  reached  the  water,  but  the  team- 
ster misunderstanding  unyoked  them  when 
they  first  showed  symptoms  of  gi>'ing  out,  start- 
ing on  \nth  them  for  the  water. 

I  found  the  water  about  twenty  miles  from 
where  I  left  the  company  and  started  on  my  re- 
turn. About  11  o'clock  at  night  I  met"  my 
teamsters  with  all  my  cattle  and  horses.  1 
cautioned  them  particularly  to  keep  the  cattle  on 
the  road,  for  that  as  soon  as  they  would  scent 
the  water  they  would  break  for  it".  I  proceeded 
on  and  reaclud  my  family  and  wagons.  Some 
time  after  leaving  the  men  one  of  the  horses 
gave  out  and  while  they  were  striving  to  get  it 
along  the  cattle  scented  the  water  and  started 
for  it.  And  when  they  started  with  the  horses 
the  cattle  were  out  of  sight,  they  could  not  find 
them  or  their  trail,  as  they  told"  me  afterwards. 
They  supposing  the  cattle  would  find  water 
went  on  to  camp.  The  next  morning  they 
could  not  be  found  and  they  never  were,  the 
Indians  getting  them,  except  "one  ox  and  one 
cow.  Losing  nine  yoke  of  cattle  here  was  the 
first  of  my  sad  misfortune.  I  staid  with  my 
family  and  wagons  the  next  day,  expecting 
every  hour  the  return  of  some  of  my  young 
men  with  water,  and  the  information  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cattle  at  the  water.  Owing  to  the 
mistake  of  the  teamsters  in  turning  the  cattle 
out  so  soon  the  other  wagons  had  drove  miles 
l)ast  mine  and  drojjped  their  wagons  along  the 
road  as  their  cattle  gave  out,  and  some  few  of 
them  reaching  water  with  their  wagons.  Re- 
ceiving no  information  aud  the  water  being 
nearly  exhausted,  in  the  evening  I  started  on 
foot  with  my  family  to  reach  the  water.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  the  children  became  ex- 
hausted. I  stopped,  sj)read  a  blanket  and  laid 
tliem  down  covering  them  with  shawls.  In  a 
short  time  a  cold  hurricane  commenced  blowing; 
the  children  soon  conqdaiucd  of  the  cold.  Hav- 
ing fo\ir  dogs  with  us  I  had  them  lie  down  with 
the  children  outside  the  covering.  They  were 
then  kept  warm.  Mrs.  Reed  aud  myself  sitting 
to  the  windward  helped  shelter  them  from  the 
storm.  Very  soon  one  of  the  dogs  jumped  up 
and  started  out  barking,  the  others  following 
making  an  attack  on  something  approaching 
>is.  Very  soon  I  got  sight  of  an  animal  making 
directly  for  us;  the  dogs  seizing  it  changed  its 
course,  and  when'passing  I  discovered  it  to  be 
one  of  my  young  steers.  Incautiously  stating 
that  it  was  mad,  in  a  moment  my  wife  and  child- 
ren started  to  their  feet  scattering  like  quail,  and 
it  was  .some  minutes  before  I  could  quiet  camp; 
there  was  no  more  conqjlaining  of  being  tired 
or  sleepy  the  balance  of  the  night.  We  arrived 
about  daylight  at  the  wagons  of  Jacob  Donner, 
the  next  in  advance  of  me,  whose  cattle  having 
given  out,  had  been  driven  to  water.  Here  1 
first  learned  of  the  loss  of  mj-  cattle,  it  being 
the  second  day  after  they  had  stfirted  for  the 
water.  Leaving  my  family  with  Mrs.  Donner,  I 
reached  the  encamjimeut.  Many  of  the  people 
were  out  hunting  cattle,  some  of  them  had  got 
their  teams  together  and  were  going  back  into 
the  desert  for  their  wagons.  Among  them  Mr. 
Jacob  Donner,  who  kindlj'  brought  my  family 
along  with  his  own  to  the  encampment.  We 
remained  here  for  days  hunting  cattle,  some  of 
the  party  finding  all,  others  a  portion,  all  hav- 
ing enough  to  haul  their  wagons  except  my- 
self. 

On  the  next  day,  or  day  following,  while  I  was 
out  hunting  my  cattle,  two  Indians  came  to  the 
camp,  and  by  signs  gave  the  company  to  under- 
stand that  there  wers  so  many  head  of  cattle 
out,  corroborating  the  number  still  missing; 
many  of  the  people  became  tender-footed  at  the 
Indians  coming  into  camp,  thinking  that  they 
were  spies.  Wanted  to  get  clear  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  My  wife  requested  that  the 
Indians  sho\ild  be  detained  until  mj'  return, 
but  unfortunately  before  returning  they  had 
left.  The  next  morning,  in  com]>any  with 
young  Mr.  Graves, — he  kindly  volunteering,— I 
started  in  the  direction  the  Indians  had  taken; 
after  hunting  this  day  aud  the  following,  re- 
maining out  during  the  night,  we  returned  un- 
successful, not  finding  a  trace  of  the  cattle.  I 
now  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  them  and  turn- 
ed my  attention  to  making  arrangements  for 
proceecHng  on  my  journey. 

In  the  desert  were  my  eight  wagons;  all  the' 
team  remaining  was  an  ox  and  cow.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  leave  everything  but 
provisions,  bedding  and  clothing.  These  were 
placed  in  the  wagon  that  had  been  used  by  my 
family.  I  made  a  cache  of  everything  else. 
Members  of  the  company  kindly  furnishing 
team  to  haul  the  wagon  to  camp.  I  divided  my 
provisions  with  those  who  were  nearly  out,  and 
indeed  some  of  them  were  in  need.  I  had 
now  to  make  arrangement  for  sufficient  team  to 
haul  that  one  wagon;  one  of  the  company  kind- 
ly loaned  me  a  yoke  of  cattle,  and  with  the  ox 
and  cow  I  had,  made  two  yoke.  We  remained 
a  this  camp  from  first  to  last,  if  my  memory  is 
right,  seven  days. 

Lea\-ing  this  camp  we  traveled  for  several 
days.  It  became  necessary  from  some  cau.se 
for  the  i)arty  who  loaned  me  the  yoke  of  cattle 
to  take  them.  I  was  again  left  with  my  ox  and 
cow,  but  through  the  aid  of  another  kind 
neighbor  I  was  supplied  with  a  yoke  of  cattle. 
Nothing  transpired  for  some  days  of   any 


note.  Sometime  after  this  it  became  known 
that  some  families  had  not  enough  of  ])rovi- 
sions  remaining  to  supply  them  through ;  as  a 
member  of  the  company,  I  advised  them  to 
make  an  estimate  of  provisions  on  hand  and 
what  amount  each  family  would  need  to  take 
them  through.  After  receiving  the  estimate  of 
each  family,  on  paper,  I  then  suggested  that  if 
two  gentlemen  of  the  company  would  volunteer 
to  go  in  advance  to  Capt.  Sutters,  [near  Sacra- 
mento] in  California,  I  would  write  a  letter  to 
him  for  the  whole  amount  of  provisions  that 
were  wanted,  also  stating  that  I  would  become 
l)ersonally  responsible  to  him  for  the  amount. 
I  suggested  that  from  the  generous  character  of 
Capt.  Sutter  he  would  send  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutchen came  forward  and  proposed  that  if 
they  would  take  care  of  his  family  he  would  go. 
This  the  comjiany  agreed  to.  Mr.  Stanton,  a 
single  man,  volunteered,  if  they  would  furnish 
him  a  horse;  Mr.  McCutchen,  having  a  horse 
and  mule,  generously  gave  the  mule.  Taking 
their  blankets  and  some  jjiovisions  they  started 
for  California.  After  their  leaving  us  we  trav- 
eled on  for  weeks,  none  of  us  knowing  the  dis- 
tance we  were  from  California.  All  became 
anxious  for  the  return  of  McCutchen  and  Stan- 
ton. 

Leaving  the  Company. 

It  was  here  suggested  that  I  go  in  advance  to 
California,  see  what  had  become  of  McCutchen 
and  Stanton,  and  hurrj'  up  the  8upj)lies.  They 
would  take  care  of  my  family.  That  being 
agreed  upon  I  started,  taking  with  me  about 
three  days  provisions,  expecting  to  be  able  to 
kill  game  on  the  way.  The  Messrs.  Donner 
were  two  days  drive  in  advance  of  the  main 
party  when  I  overtook  them.  AVith  George 
Donner  there  was  a  young  man  named  AValter 
Herren,  who  joined  me;  with  all  the  economy  I 
could  use,  our  provisions  gave  out  in  a  few 
days;  1  suppUed  our  wants  by  shooting  wild 
geese  and  other  game  when  we  coidd  find  any. 
■^The  next  day  after  I  was  joined  by  Herren," I 
proposed  to  liim — I  having  a  horse  and  he  none — 
that  we  would  ride  half  the  day  aliout;  it  was 
thankfully  accepted;  no  game  to  be  seen;  hun- 
ger began  to  be  felt,  and  for  days  we  traveled 
without  hoi)e  or  helj).  AVe  reached  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains;  I  could  have  stopped  here, 
and,  hunting,  found  game.  Then  again  I 
might  not  be  successful.  This  would  have  dt^ 
layed  our  i)rogress  and  increa.sed  our  hunger. 
The  second  day  before  we  found  relief,  Herren 
wanted  to  kill  the  horse;  I  persuaded  him  from 
it  by  stating  that  we  might  find  relief  soon,  but 
before  we  would  perish,  I  would  kill  the  horse. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  delirious;  this  after- 
noon, while  walking,  I  found  a  f/WDi,  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  then  never  was  a  road  examined 
more  closely  for  several  miles  than  was  this. 
We  found  in  all./fcf  lieaiis. '  Herren's  share  was 
three  of  them.  AVe  camped  that  night  in  a 
patch  of  grass  a  short  distance  off  the  roacL 
Next  morning,  after  traveling  a  few  miles,  we 
saw  some  wagons. 

Eating  Axle-Grease. 

AVe  soon  reached  and  ransacked  the  wagons, 
hoping  to  find  something  to  eat,  but  found 
nothing.  Taking  the  tar  bucket  that  was  hang- 
ing under  one  of  the  wagons,  I  scraped  the  tar 
off  and  found  a  streak  of  rancid  tallow  at  the 
bottom.  I  remember  well  that  when  I  an- 
nounced what  I  had  found,  Herren,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  rack  near  by,  got  up,  hollooing  with 
all  the  strength  he  had,  and  came  to  me.  I 
handed  the  tar  paddle  to  him  having  some  of 
the  tallow  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  on  it. 
This  he  swallowed  without  giving  it  a  smell.  I 
then  took  a  piece  myself  but  it  was  very  rejiul- 
sive.  He,  craving  more,  I  gave  him  another- 
jjiece.  Still  wanting  more,  I  positively  refused 
stating  that  it  would  kill  him.  After  leaving 
the  wagons  probably  fifty  yards,  I  became 
deadly  sick  aud  bUud".  I  rested  myself  against 
a  rock,  leaning  my  head  on  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun.  Herren,  seeing  my  conditon,  came  to  me 
and  said:  "My  God,  Mr.  Reed,  are  you  dying!" 
After  resting  a  few  minutes,  I  recovered,  much 
to  his  joy. 

The  wagons  •were  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  steep  descent  going  down  into  Bear  river 
A'alley.  After  descending  the  first  steep  pitch, 
I  discovered  wagons  in  the  valley  below  us. 
Herren,  said  I,  there  are  wagons  in  the  valley, 
jiointing  to  them. .  AVhen  he  saw  them,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  joy,  hallooing  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
but  could  not  be  heard  ten  rods  off,  he  being 
so  weak.  The  sight  of  the  wagons  revived  him 
and  he  descended  the  mountain  with  all  his 
ability. 

On  reaching  the  wagons  we  found  several 
families  of  emigrants  who  supplied  us  with 
bread.  I  here  met  Mr.  Stanton  with  two  In- 
dians, on  his  return  to  the  company  with  pro- 
visions sent  by  Capt.  Sutter,  on  receiWng  my 
letter.  Next  morning  Mr.  Stanton  started  for 
the  company  and  myself  for  Capt.  Sutter's. 
[To  be  continued.) 


Bird  Abchitect.— Dr.  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
the  California  Correspondent  of  Moore's 
Rural  New  Yorker  -writes: 

Among  the  evergi'een  foliage  of  a  live 
oak  tree,  standing  near  the  springs  at  Jun- 
gletcood,  we  noticed  a  bird's  nest,  large 
enough  for  that  of  a  pigeon  or  turtle  dove, 
which  liftd  an  awning  or  aibor  built  over 
as  a  screen  against  the  haw  ks,  as  well  as  to 
keep  off  the  burning  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun.  It  exhibits  a  very  judicious  instinct 
if  not  a  show  of  reason, 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

AT  Sacramento,  Cal.,   BY  THOS.  M.  LOGAN,  M.  D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  3S''31'41"  N.,  Long.  121°29'44"W.  HightatLeveeabovp 
mi-an  low  tide,  at  San  Franei-co,  74  Ceet.  Hight  ot  lower 
Burl'ace  of  mercury,  94  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
de-icnatcd  l)v  fJKurea,  in  being  entire  cloudiness;  .5,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearnes-^;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  rceistered  in 
the  same  manner;  0  lieine  a  calm,  1  a  very  light  bree/.e, 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M.,  in  unilormity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*  Thermometograph.  t  Rain. 
Remarkh.— Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1871.— The  weather  has 
been  variable  and  more  or  less  stormy  or  cloudy  during  the 
whole  week— not  one  single  entirely  clear  day  presenting. 
Although  the  rain  has  not  exceeded  a  sprinkle,  still  the 
tendency  continues  (at  the  present  wriiing,  March  19,  11 
A.  M),  and  we  see  no  reason  for  modilying  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  our  remarks  last  week.  The  same  cosmical 
causes  which  have  delayed  the  rains  in  the  southern  part 
ot"  our  continent,  doubtless  affect  us  also;  and  the  result 
will  be,  here  as  well  as  there,  late  but  sufficient  rain. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  March  23cl. 

FLOUR — Has  been  in  only  moderate  demiind 
for  either  export  or  miUing.  City  millers  ad- 
vanced their  prices  25c  per  bbl.  for  extra,  and 
Oregon  standard  brands  correspondingly  ad- 
vanced. 

We  quote  local  brands,  superfine,  $5.75@6.00; 
extra,  l|6.r2%@7.25.  Oregon  brands,  superfine, 
!i;5..50(5>$.5.7.').     Extra,  fG.75@-7.2.5. 

Transactions  include  9,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
3,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  2,500  do.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  superfine,  for  export  and  pri- 
vate. 

WHEAT — The  market  still  continues  very 
dull.  There  has  been  but  one  departure  during 
the  week.  The  joint  price  of  freight  and 
wheat  still  places  the  cost  on  shipboard  above 
the  limits  of  foreign  orders.  There  are  said  to 
be  orders  here,  which  with  a  small  reduction 
in  either  freight  or  grain  would  soon  absorb  the 
balance  of  the  crop  on  hand.  An  early  arrival 
of  ships  over  due,  and  the  consequently  still 
further  reduction  in  the  probability  of  charters, 
until  the  incoming  of  the  next  crop,  may  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  freight  within  buyer's 
limits. 

Sales  during  the  week  have  averaged  some 
1!),000  sacks,  from  f2.35@$2.45.  At  the 
close  we  quote  good  shipping  at  $2,35@ 
$2.45. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  advanced  2d.,  and 
is  now  quoted  at  r2s.  New  York  rates  are 
still  continued  at  $1.70@1,75. 

BARLEY— Is  still  in  limited  demand,  at 
about  last  weeks  quotations.  We  (juote,  feed, 
$1,30@$1,37%.     Sales  embrace  8,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  still  a  limited  demand  for 
oats.  Extremes  may  be  quoted  at  $1.60@ 
1.70.     Sales  about  2,500  sacks. 

CORN— Quotable   at  fl.50@1.60. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3.25@3.50. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  Last  sale  at 
$2.20. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $28.50@29.00; 
Middlings,  $35  for  feed;  $37.50@40  for  fine. 
Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at  $12.00@15.00  "i^  ton. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  5-gall  cans,  $12@16, 
and  Porter's,  2  ft)  do,  at  $4  i^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Have  ruled  in  good  demand 
during  the  past  week.  The  present  range  of 
good  quality  of  California  is  from  $1.70@$2.00. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
(a),l2%c.  for  Cahfornia  crop  of  1870.  Nothing 
new  from  the  Eastern  market. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
lC@17!4c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,000  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — The  receipts  of  spring  clip  increase 
as  the  season  advances.  Sales  of  41,000  lbs. 
private;  but  believed  to  be  at  a  high  figure. 
Shippers  are  not  inclined  to  purchase  at  the 
rates  now  demanded. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7@8c. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3^c.,  Canary,  6@7c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

BEANS— Prices  but  little  changed.  Bayo 
at  $2.25@2.50;  butter,  at  $1.80  for  small  and 
$2.00 for  large;  small  white,  $1.90@2.00;  pink, 
$1.50;  red,  $1.75;  pea,  $2@$2.r2%  per  100 
pounds. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  and 
quotations  but  httle  changed.  We  quote 
prices  from  slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— American,  Istquality,  10@12^c'^  ft). 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  '^  lb. 

Do         3d        do        7@  8c  |i  lb. 


VEAL — The  animals  embrace  more  large 
calves  than  usual;  prices  quotable  at  9@12^c. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  8@9c.  ^  lb. 

LAMB— quotable  at  14@15. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  7@ 
SJ/^c.  for  grain  fed;  dressed,  10>^@12. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  but  httle  changed.  Young  Chickens  $7@ 
8;  Hens$7.50@8;  Roosters  $7. 50@8. 00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8(a}9  ^  doz;  do  wild,  $1@3.00  ^  doz; 
geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3.50  1^  pair;  live  turkeys, 
18@20c  ^  lb;  Hare,  $1.50@2.00  per  doz; 
Doves,  $1.00  do. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  roUs,  25@30c.  Eastern  firkin  20 
@30c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have 
been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14e.,  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Eggs— California     fresh,  28@30c. 

LARD — Cahfoi-nia  Larcj,  11-lb  tins,  14@15c; 
Oregon,  14@15c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$3.00;  Oregon, 
$1.75(oi$3.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $12;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  scarce,  choice  Apples 
plenty. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft)  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackbemes,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand within  the  next  20  days.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— The  market  re- 
mains quiet  for  all  kinds.  Wool  sacks  have  all 
gone  into  second  hands.  The  demand  for 
Flour  Sacks  continues  fair.  Prices  for  most 
descriptions  are  more  or  less  nominal. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  (juote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
G%c;  Oregon  do,  7c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
2.5c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12@13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  '^  ft); 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
I0%@.ny^c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  Cahfornia,  at  13%(5J, 
4%c;  Oregon  do,  16/^@17c;  Bacon,  California, 
15@15%c;  Oregon  do,  15@15>ic. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES.-MISCELLANEOl'S. 


Sugar,  orsh'd,  ft  $  14 

Hawaiian,    do.  9 

Coffee,  Cos.  R,  lb  16 

Rio,  do 17 

Tea,  Japan,  f,  lb.  .5,5 

Green,   do   ...,  60 

Rice,  Hawn,'^  lb  8' 

China,  do  6' 

Coal  Oil,  «Bal..  60 

Candles,^  lb..,.  U 


(a)$  U'a  HempSeed,  lb,J      7  @     9 

(rti    12    iCastor  Beans,  lb,      4  Oi      4N 

«     I6,o",Castor  Oil,  gal.,1  7.5  @2  00 

@  Linseed  Oil,  gal.    05  ®1  10 

@    90      Broom  Corn,!?  lb      3  @      ,5 

@1  00      Beeswax,  ■$*  lb .. .    27  @    30 

'.j®      9      Peanuts, ¥  lb....       5  @      7 

^(^     ",'2  (.'ornMeal,  cwt..2  .50  (a'3  00 

@    60      Onions,  cwt 1.50  @2  00 

®    18    I 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   I.WOICKS 

fobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
t'ollowinq  quotations. 

Feid.\t,  March  24,  1871     , 

Ikon.— Duty;    Pig,  $7  ^^  ton :    Railroad,  60c  ^  100  lbs;    Bar, 

KgilJ^c  i<  fc;  Sheet,  polished,  3c  %4  lb;  common,  r2®l^jc 

Wlb;  Plate,  I'-^ci*  lb;  Pipe,  ISc^  lb  ;  Galvanized.  2'-5C '^  tb 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton $34  00    (SIS3    00 

White  Pig,  V  ton .—32    ©33  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^  lb —  03    @ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  %*lb —  04    (^ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04«(tt) 

Plate,  No.  .5  too @  —  04'^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04''2(a)  —  0.5 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20  —  05    wi  —  0.5'< 

Sheet,  No,  24  to  27 —0.5    @  —  OH'j 

CorrEH.-Duty;    Sheathing,  3^0  ^  ft;  Pig  and  Bar,  2,'2C 
f.  lb. 

Sheathing,  la  tb 

Sheathing,  Yellow  ••■ —  20 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts —  21 

Tin  Pl.vtes.— Duty:  2.5 1*  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  "S  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ^  lb 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  ^  H) 

Quicksilver.- 1?  lb 

LE.U).-Pig,^lb --06 

Sheet -0!) 

Pipe —  10 

Bar 08 

Zinc. -Sheets,  1*  lb —  10'^ 

Boit.M.— —  2.5 


S-  26 

la  —  21 
@  —  11 

—  22 

—  22 


10  .50 
10  ,50 

—  42 

—  1.5 

—  80 

—  07 


—  n 

-  09 

—  11 

-  35 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  He  ld's  Busi- 
ness Coi.LEQE,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up. 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keeper.s.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  bo  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Joubnal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  CaL     lvl-3msnr 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

Fblday,  March  17, 1871 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb    30  @    40 

Pickled,  Cal  tb  @ 

do  Oregon,  lb  .  @ 

Honey,  f  tb 2.5  @    30 

C-heese,  ^  lb . . . .     20  @    2.5 

Eggs,  per  doz...    35  @    40 

Lard.TS  tb 1.5  @    20 

Sugar,  cr.,  7  ft... 1  00  @ 

Brown.  do,«  ft    10  (ol    13 

Beet,  do,  7>.3.1  00  ® 
Sugar,  Map.  ft.    37>^@ 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 
Wheat-sks,  22x36    13. 
Potato  G'y  Bags 
Deer  Skins,  each    1.5    @ 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on    -50 
Sheep  sks,  plain.    12 
Goatskins,  each. 
Plums,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,* 


li%  14 

22 

®  7.5 

H®  2.5 

@  3.5 

m  20 

a  20 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Codfish,  dry,  ft . .  ©10 

Flour,  ex,  f,  bbl...5  .50  @7  25 
Superfine,  do,  .5  ,50  @6  00 
Corn  Meal,100  ft.2  15  («i2  35 
Wheat,  f,  100  lbB.2  2.5  @2  40 
Oats,  ■!«  100  fts..,l  60    ®1  75 


Barley,  cwt 1  .10    @1  3.5 

Beans,  cwt 1  87h(«.2  50 

Potatoes,  cwt...l  75    @2  2.5 

Hay,  %*  ton 1.5  00  @18  OO 

Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  @12  00 


FRUITS,   VEGETABLES,    ETC. 


Pine  Apples,  +.  ...5 
Bananas,  %*  ft . . . 
Cal.  Walnuts,  ft . 
Cranberries,  ^  g 
Cranberries,  0,\ 
Apples,  No.  l,ft. 
Pears,  table,  ^  tb 
Oranges,  ~^  doz  . 
Lemons,  %*  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  %^  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 

Green, do 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  * 

Beets,  ^  doz 

Potatoes,  %4  ft. . . 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new... 
Tomatoes,'^  ft.. 
Broccoli,  1^  doz..l 
Caulitlower,  +  . .  2 
Cabbage,  ^  doz.. 3 
Carets,  ^  doz. . . 
Celery,  ^  doz  . . . 
Cress,  ^  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h 


00 

ffiSOO 

3  OOlffi.5 

00 

(ffl 

20 

■1.5 

(ml 

00 

(«1 

00 

4 

(« 

,5 

(O) 

12 

.50 

(Si 

1.5 

I--) 

[w\  00 

1.5 

(31 

20 

12 

(a» 

1,5 

20 

la) 

25 

7.5 

fad 

00 

12 

lot 

1.5 

20 

(a( 

2.5 

2 

(a* 

3 

(a> 

.5 

as 

06 

.50 

m 

0) 

,50 

(0,3  00 
%i  50 

00 

10 

to 

2.5 

75 
20 

m  00 
©  2,5 

25 

(3» 

50 

Egg  Plant 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  ^  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Sugar  Peas,  '^  tt) 
Lettuce,  '^  doz. . 
Mushrooms,  ^  lb 
Hoi^eradish,  w  ft 
Okra,  dried,  v>  ft 
Okra,  green^j  ^  ft 
Pumpkins.  -5^  ft. 
Parsnips,  t  bnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,  Ij^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  "^  ft .. 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do  

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima,  shl.. . 
Spinage,  '%  bskt. 
Salsify.  ^  bunch 
Turnips,^  doz.. 


20 


(g)  25 
@  15 
(g>  2U 
(g*  50 
(g) 

(ai  4 
25 
25 
75 
15 
(Gi    25 


50    (gj 
12    (fH 


@    25 


4    @  6 

(g)  5 

@  8 

25    (g)  50 

25    (g>  12 

((41  25 


POULTRY,    GAME,   MEATS.   ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece 
Turkeys,  ^  ft... 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do  \ 

Teal,  if*  doz.... 
Geese,  wild.eacli 

Tame,  f>  pair.. 3 

From  Cnicago. 

Hens,  each. 

Snipe,  ^  doz  ...1 

English,  do  —  2 
Venison.  "^  Yb  .. 
C^uails,  ^  doz  ... 
Pigeons.  dom.doS 

Wild,  do 1 

Hares,  each  . . . 
Rabbits,  tamo  . 

Wild.do,%*d/.l 
Squirrel,  '^  pair. 
Beef,  tend.  Tp^  ft. 

Sirloin  and  rib 

(horned,  "jf  ft  . . 

Smoked,  ^  ft  . 
Pork   rib,  etc..  ft 

Chops,  do,  "^  ft 
Veal.%*  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  ^  ft 


75    @1  0  I 
20    (oj    25 

50    @2  00 


37' 

i®    50 

.50 

(3!4  00 

(S> 

V!i 

(gjl  00 

2.5 

(ml  .50 

.50 

(Si3  00 

(a* 

no 

(S>3  .50 

,50 
40 

m  00 

.50 

(a>\  00 

7.5 

(92  00 

2.5 

19    3H 

20 

la)    2.5 

\H 

®    W 

10 

(a)     12 

15 

m    IH 

12' 

■i®     1.5 

12 

O)     15 

1.5 

®    20 

@    20 

12' 

m  1-5 

12' 

2'S 

Lamb,  ^  ft 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  nig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ^  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams.  Cal,  %^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'tfield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salnron,  ~^  ft . . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  i^l  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  B*  ft . . 
Perch,  s  water,ft 
I  Lake  Bi^.  Trout* 
Smelts,  *i^  lb.  ... 
Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  100  fts. 
Tomcod,  '^  lb  — 
Terrapin,  ^^  doz. 5  00 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do     

Sea  Bass.  ^  ft.. 

Halibut 

Sturgeon,  1^  ft. 
Oysters,  ^  100,. 

Chesp.  V  doz. 


&  15 

(a  '20 

@  -20 

@  20 

(^  2.5 

(at  2S 

®  '2-5 

@  '2.5 

@  12 

®  15 


0    @12.'2 

6    (®      8 

®  75 
@  2.5 
®6  00 
@    20 


62 

4 

1  00 


@  "5 

@  5 

@1  25 

®1  00 


'  Per  lb.    f  Per  dozen.    ^  Per  gallon. 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
San  Fkancisco,  Thursday,  March  2.3. 
Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  still  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned 2G    @30 

Santa  Cruz 26    @30 

Country 25    @'28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.  —The  close  of  the  war  has  made 
no  difference  in  the  price  of  French  stock  as  yet,  and 
probably  will  not.  Donxewtic  skins  rule  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ip  doz 7.5  00(3)100  .57 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ipl  doz 35  OOfg)  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^  lb 100®     100 

California  Kip,  V>  doz 60  00®  75  :<0 

California  Calf,   ?>  lb 100®     100 

Eastern  Wheel   Stuffed    Cal,  ^  th 80(g)     1  25 

Eastern  Bench   Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft 1  10(g>     1  50 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  perfft 1  15®     1  26 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  50®  13  02 

Sheep  Roans  for  linings,  ^  doz 6  50®  10  07 

Ciilifornia  Russet  Sheep  Linings 175®     6  35 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  IS  ft 30®        02 

Fair  Bridle,  ii?   ft 33®        00 

Skirting,   ^  side 4  50®    4  5(1 

Welt  Leather,  T^  doz 30  00®  50  40 

Buff  Leather,   ^  foot 22®        50 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officeks;  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheelei,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  E.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joac[uin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  .1.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  I-add, 
.John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Tipper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-OF- 

ficf:rs -President,  Harmau  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 
S.  F.  Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  TiunbuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Bering.  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
FiCEits:  Geo.  P.  Loucks.  Prest.,  i  acheco;  Hemy  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  R,  G.  Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag'.  Society.— Officeks: 
President,  William  C,  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Doimell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallenberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach, 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag-.  Society.— Offi- 
ceks: President,  E.  Deninan;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


ViROiNiA  City,  Nev.,  March  13,  1871. 
Messrs.  Dewet  &  Co. — Gentlemen:  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  letters  patent  for  Sulphuret  Saving 
Machine,  procured  through  your  Agency.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  yoiir  care  and  skill  in 
drawing  up  application,  and  promptness  in  procuring 
letters  patent  on  the  same.  Hoping  again  soon  to  profit 
by  your  valuable  Agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
very  respectfully  yours,  C.  C,  Coleman. 


Travis  A  Waonek,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froip 
16to36in,    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers^  ranchmen. 


Ovir  JPrlnted  Mlail  List. 


Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
Stptember,  1870;  4jy72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    A.y:eiits. 

OuB  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Trttvellntc  AKeuts. 

W.  H.  MUBR AT— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Stahr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  -California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  Herbino-  California. 

L.  P.  McCartt — California. 

E.  J.  Hooper — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A,  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Salt  Lake  City.— Chan.  Beticker  is  agent  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  vicinity  for  the  Scientific  Press  and 
Pacific  Rubal  Press. 


Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  iise  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Our  Oenernl    Aeent  at  Saci  amento. 

Mr.  I.  N.  HOAO,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  comer  of  Sixth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 


Mr.  S  •  HerrlKK, 

Our  valuable  agriciiltural  correspondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Four  Months'  Subscription  for  SI. — Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $o  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 


Beauty. 


The  largest  collection  of  beauty  ever  published  in  the 
United  States  is  afforded  in  the  Parlor  Album,  adver- 
tised in  another  column.  This  Album  embraces  the 
finest  specimens  of  chromo  lithographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afforded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  de- 
sire  an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Read  the  advertisement  of. 
PABLOE  ALBUM. 


MARA'VILLA   COCOA.— No  breakfast  table  is  complete 

without  this  delicious  beverage.  The  Glo/if  says:  "  Various 
importers  and  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  attain  a 
reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor Brothers  discovered  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
'  Maravilla"  Cocoa.  Adapting  their  perfect  system  of  prep- 
aration to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the  Tlieobroma,  they 
have  produced  an  article  which  supercedes  every  other 
Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a  delicate  aroma, 
and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutri- 
tion, distinguish  the  Maravilla  Cocoa  above  all  others.  For 
homoeopaths  and  invalids  we  could  not  recommend  a  more 
agreeable  or  valuable  beverage."  Sold  in  packets  only  by 
all  Grocers,  of  whom  also  may  be  had  Taylor  Brothers' 
Original  Homffopathic  Cocoa  and  Soluble  Chocolate. 
Steam  Mills— BricK  Lane,  London.  Export  Chicory  Mills, 
Bruges,  Belgium.  fe'25-ly 


EvEKY  Mechanic  should  read  and  familariize 
himself  'with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Cal.  File  Manufacturino  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  a  e 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections ;  also.  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery,    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

No    108   Stockton  Street,    S.   JF.,   Cal. 


GUAIVO. 

50,000  lbs.  Guano  just  Received 

And  for  Sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

GEO.  F.  SILVESTER,  Setdsman, 
ma-18-lin  317  Washington  street. 


SONORA  HOTEL, 

T.  BBODIGAN, Proprietor. 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe25.3m 
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KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS. 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Onr  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shnil>s.  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  largest  and  Best  ever  offered  bj  this  well 
known  estAblishment, 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Frtiits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.   GUMMING  &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


I  am  thinning  out  ni.v  Mimtitiii-  Planhtions  and 
will  sell  my  suri)lus  trees 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  $20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  $25  to  $35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
«40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  Wnrrr.  \sv  Black  Mnlberrj's  are  the  best 
•hade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  f on  trees.     Send  your  orders  to 
iTl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAO,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

TAKE    IVOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  largo   two    year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purj^oses  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

•WUi.  M.  HAYNIE, 
lvl-3mr  Sacrumeato. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  Oakl.vnd  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

6.000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  Fine  Japanese  Te»Plant;Eucolyptus.  or 
Australian  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  superior 
collection.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 


English  Gooseberries 


OUEEANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS- 

KOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.    Address,  A.  D.  PRYAL, 
3Tl-2inttr  Oakland. 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 
Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 

No  317   Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in  1852. 
C  X  T  Y      r>E  P»  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF  NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  '.nd  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  till  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

r-OREST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everj'thing  desirable. 

Parties  planting  ran  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
]ilaie  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


FLOWER     SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.     Address, 

MIOHEL  BEOS,  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  5th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Clioice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-Dmr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OB    RETAIL 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

-^  -^-..=B>^^  KATES. 

Fruits  guaranteed   true  to  name.     My 
stock  enibraces  all  the   leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw-  ^ 
berry — including  the  f  i 

oaANGE,  I.KMOX   AND    HSIE. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AXD  OnXAMEXTAL  TREES. 
SHRUBBEUY,  VINES  AND  PLANTS, 

MVLBERRY   TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,  ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.     Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Sen'l  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  2,'i  ctsfor  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addrepx    KOBKKT  AVII.I.IAMSOST. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  St.,  bet.  15th  &  I6th 

8acranien  o  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yartl  of  Sayles  &  Wil- 
liamson on  K  St.,  bet.  8tb  &  9th  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1M5  mr  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

DEALERS    IN 

'Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FAKM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 


Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mail«d  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

^^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 


aTl-3mr 


AddresEB 


L.  O.  PRATT  *  CO., 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple  and   effective  mower  in  use. 

PRICE — «35. 

Send  for  cjitalogues  of  seeds,  bull)6       Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 


3v]-3mr 


HOVEY  k  CO.,  67  Slate  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek   2    miles  south   of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

— OP— 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  ! 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
tilts  advantage,  viz;  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  l>een 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 


ME.ST    VARIETIES) 

l*roper  ITrnlnlngr,    iind    VlBoroun    Oron'th! 

We  invite  Nubsebymek,  Dealers  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our   large   and   splendid  collection    of 

3VXJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
'jnoo  Chestnuts,  1,  2  «nd  a  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old:  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut.  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and 3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  F.nglish  Walnut,  l.and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

HYLVE8TER  XEtVDAI.I., 

Pi'opi'letor  Loa  Oatoa  Nnra«ry,  Sun  tjoiie. 

Ivl-4in3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


We  are  pre- 
pared  to  fur- 
nish a  general 
absohtmfnt  of 
Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  solic- 
ited  from  al  1 
lars  send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3mr  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  CaL 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefiilly 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
made  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  re  E  E  », 

Grapo  Vines  and  Cuttings- 

we  ofter  a  large  lot  or  the 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  be  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid  growers  as  the  Locust. 
They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 
on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  Ihi  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
luoo  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

i^AH  orders  must  bo  accompanied  with  the  cash.lSB 


lvl-41n3mr 


Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

Smith's  (Hrdeos,  Bacrunento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  Sl;;::i-r 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SArKASfEXTO,    C.4.I.IFORXIA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN. 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  RE1AIL.  A  lib-ral  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties      We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stoc'  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  gniwth.  Bed  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Riimiidell  Norwaj-  Osits 
W.>  per  HuMliel. 
Early  Rose  and  other  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  &c 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all  Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  sliipp.  d  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.     Address 
W.  R,  STRONG, 
lTl-3mr  Sacramento  CaL 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Descriptive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac    for   1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mailed 
FREE  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE.  REED  &  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall-4t  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

Pf\  (\(\f\  ^""'''  "•■  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
0U)V7"'^  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  fc  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  lOQ  and  411  Davis  street,    San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAH.\M, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

O   AAA  CARTONS    .JAPANESE     ANNUALS.     SILK 
Z^yjyJy)      WORM  EGOS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSET, 

l-3mr      41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


the  best  farm  waoon; 

the  best  ba>-ch  waoon; 

flIE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  ^V  G  O  N  8. 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
.'Jvl-Smr  217  k  21'J  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgromery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms.  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention  given   to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
IvKlmr 


WM.   M.    LYON. 


rUAB.   C.   BARNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES. 

Successors  to  Lvon  i  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,    Eggs,   Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-Smz  Mo.  21 J  Street  Sacr«mento. 


J 


March  J 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  riNLEY,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Lagima  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Lig-ht  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  m 
America. 

AliSO 

Dark  Bfahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spauish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver  Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.- White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 

Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I,l|[ht  Bruhmns  and  White  I.ei[horn'«, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

£008 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

NICHOLS    <&    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21       i'ruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 

BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOBTERS    ANP   DEALERS  IN 


IMPI>EMF.NT8  ANB  MACHINES,  POKTA- 
BLEiiiTEAM  ENIJINES,  Ha.Rlt'WAKE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTTNO    OF 

PlonrH,  HiirroWN,  CultlTUtom,  Hor«e  Iloew, 
OanflT  Plon^»,  NeedSon'ern,  Uuekeye  Oritin 
Orllla,     Hlirx  Cul.  Sowern,  Hay    Cut- 
terH,    Seed    Cleitnem,   Orlut    MIIIh, 
Barley   Mllla    Cider    Mllla,  Pan 
MIIIn,  ttriipe  CrHflherM,  Mow- 
ers, Reapers,   Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Rakes,  Hay   Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by   mail  or   Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  11,  13,  and  1.5,  .1  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken   the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Mactine  of  the  Age 

S^^  Warranted  io  make  Butter  in  from  Three 
to  Five  Minutes. ""^iSi 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    KEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 


lvl-6mr 


Comer  Battery  and  Washingion  sts. 


THE    NEW    TYPE 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from   the 

OABIFOKNIA  TYPE    FOUNDET, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.    L.  FAULKNER,    Agent. 
lvl3-m  inr 

Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  Agricultural  Paper  published    In 
Oreg:«in. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 

1.6U.    Address 

»v2l-tf  A.    t.   STINSON.  FnblUher. 


I87I, 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Overland  Monthly 

The  only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 

John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


ALL  POLICIES   IN  THE 


^.y^i^f^ 


/vo/v  ro/F/'s/n//?^  ia  yv. 


In  Five  Q,uarto  Volumes. 
PEICE,  $'.)  PER  VOLUME,  OR  $J0  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


Gr   A.^. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  .1.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Jos. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose:  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  John  PaiTott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Nevada. 
Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef ,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co. 's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Marj-s- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada; P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagiier  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 
Also,  in  ttie  following  hotels;  Hortou's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  piUTJOses:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  OfScers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  "Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  206  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  Ivl-am-r 


Description  of  the  Worit. 

The  PARLOR  ALBUM  is  doubt  less  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "  The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  '.'0  full  page  Chromo  Litbogi-aphs,  In  Oil  Col- 
ors, 4"  full  page  Steel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  260  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  i  ach 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionary.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  will  be  sold  seijarately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  IT.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  aud  Animals. 

Vol   v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  library  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  unequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  evepy  town  in  the  I'nited  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectability  should  apply  at  once.  Any  young 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  seciure  a  complete  set,  free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  5  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  .W  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blanlt  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  seud  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receii>t  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.     Enclose  stamp  tor  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

mall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Com,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Governmeht system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  432  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lTl-3mr 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  ihe  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-IVIEDIUIVI  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

ANi)  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Ne"wspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Organ  or  the  Manonle  Friiternlty  on  the 
I'acific    CoaKt. 

ENDOKSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODOE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  '.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothf-rs  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDOESEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  ■.  P.'.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mibror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ABVEKTISERS. 

The  MiRRon  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates   in  every   town   and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Rate*  of  AitvertlHlnir. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,     "    5.00 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

OneColumn,  "     20.00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  Sun  FranciBCO  19v21-tf 


Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motib.. 

D^SH    OKEXJRN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes, 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

CHXJUIV 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple  and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  withoitt  |  ;  i  al 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Ojlinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Rlglit  Tor  tills  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  different  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  churn 
to  examini!  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place, 
leaving  the  chm*n 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  offered 

which  IS  ENTIRELY 


TREE  FROM  ANY  OBJECTION, 

and  we  offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.   1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 
2    do  do    3        do 

.S    do  do    6        do 

4  do  do    8        do 

5  do  do  13        do 

6  do  do  22        do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

No6. 118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,   San  Francisco,  Ca  \ 
vl-eow3mr 
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Will  Vie  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  com- 
mencing Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

Agrloiiltiire,  IHovtloulturo,    Stock 

KulNliig;,    I>oiiiestlc  EJcoiiomy, 

XIf>iiie    >Iaiiiifa.otwi-e»  »£e- 

clianlcs,  Intlustrlcs,  otf. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
Rural  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are— male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil ; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent,— special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxiiliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  har\'esting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  gro^ving;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fniit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  ReUable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instrtictions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reiKling;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

IJSo  editorials  or  seledions  of  unchaste  or  iloubt- 
Jul  influence;  or  lottery,  mtacfc  or  other  d'lsreputahle 
ad\xrt\stmtnts,  will  be  admitted  into  its  cohmins. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  vear $4  00 

One  copy  six  montbs 2.50 

One  copy  three  months 1-25 

Single  cupieu 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

TencopleB  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  Iree  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  oj  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  amune  the  mont  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  R.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  tirst  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

r>EWEY  &>  Co., 
Publishers  Patent  Agents   and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


A.    CA.Iftr>. 

December,  1870. 

Having  seen  the  prospectus  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  believing  there  is  great  need 
in  our  comparatively  new  agricultural  districts 
.of  such  a  journal  as  therein  proposed,  the  un- 
dersigned do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  from  the 
staniling  reputation  and  success  of  its  pub- 
lishers, (Messrs.  Dewey  A'  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  Soentific  Press,  )  we  believe  the  new  jour- 
nal wiU  bo  worthy  of  universal  trial  by  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  population,  and  that  its 
publication  will  be  fruitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  subscribers  and  in  forwarding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  reed.  President  State  Agricultnral  Society. 
DR.  J.  S.  CURTIS.  Yolo  Co. 

\VM.  H.  PARKS,  late  Prest.  North'n  Dist.  AK.Society. 
ROB'T  BECK.  Secy  Cal.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
C.  T.  WHEELER.  Member  ritate  Hoard  of  Agriculture. 
UOBT  HAMILTON,  meiuber  St.   Board  of  Agriculture. 
E.  MILLS,  Member  Stale  Board  of  Agrii-ulture. 
I.  N.  HO.\(t.  late  Sec'y  State  Agricultural  Society. 
O   C.  WHEELER,  f<irm<  rly  Sec.  State  Agricultural  Soc. 
a.  N   SWEZY.  Prest.  Northn  Dlst.  Ag.  Society  o(  Cal. 
•J.  K.  DO  >  K.  Prest.  San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society. 
ROBT  WATT,  State  tJontroller. 
JOHN  BID  WELL,  formerly  Preijt.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag. 

Society. 
EZRA  S.  CAKR,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Ag.  Cbem., 

Cal.  State  University. 
E.  J   HOLDEN,  formerly  Prest.  San  Joaquin  Ag.  Society. 
HARMEN  BAY,  Prest.  UppT  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.  BALLET,  Secy.  Upper  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
R.  B.  SWAI.V,  Pn-st.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  S.  F. 
H.  N.  BOLANDER,  Prest   Bay  Dist.  Horfl  Saciety. 
A.  S  HALLIDIE,  Mechanics' Institute  of  the  city  of  S.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Prest.  Odd  FellowsLibrary,  As'nS.F. 


Scientific  and  Rural  Press. — L.  P.  Mc- 
Carty,  traveling  and  corresponding 
agent  for  the  "Scientific"  and  "Eural 
Press,"  papers  published  bj'  Dewey  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  was  in  town  this  week 

soliciting  subscriptions Miners  and 

farmers  can  get  more  information  from 
these  journals  in  relation  to  their  special 
vocations  tlian  from  any  other  publi- 
cations now  being  issued  in  the  Sato 

The  "Kural"  was  commenced  with  the 
year  and  promises  to  become  a  very 
popular  agricultural  paper,  having 
already  gained  an  extensive  circulation.  — 
[Sonora  Democrat. 

Rural  Press.— L.  P.  McCarty,  traveling 
agent  for  the  San  Francisco  "Rural 
Press,"  is  now  in  this  town  soliciting 
subscribers  and  collecting  statistics   and 

other  information  for  the   paper The 

"Rurar'is  a  large,  well-conducted  paper, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  important 
information  to  the  farmer,  gardener, 
mechanic,  or  merchant,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  it  is  attaining  a  large 
circulation  throughout  the  State. — [San 
Joaquin  Argus,  Snelling, 

The  "Scientific  Press,"  of  San  Francisco, 
is  a  journal  that  is  in  full  sympathy  and 
action  with  the  progress  of  the  age;  while 
it  notices  all  the  latescientiticdiscoveries 
and  improvements,  it  does  not  neglect 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  the 
wonderful  agricultural,  mechanical,  min- 
ing, and  railroad  jjrogress  at  this  time 
in  our  great  and  enterprising  Pacific 
States.- [N.  Y.  World. 

New  Publication. — The  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  from  the  extensive  and 
reliable  means  of  acquiring  information 
possessed  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  through  their 
correspondents,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
paper  will  be,  as  its  first  number 
promises,  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
farming  public. —  [Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 

Alkaline  Soils. — We  have  not  seen  the 
last  number  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  but  learn  fr -m  the  Sacramento 
"Union"  that  that  journal  has  a  very 
instructive  article  on  the  various  methods 
of  relieving  alkaline  soils  from  the  super- 
abundance of  salts  which  they  contain. — 
[Daily    Enterprise,  Virginia,  Nev. 

Pacific  Rural  Press.— The  paper  will  be 
quarto  in  form,  and  contain  in  each  issue 
sixty-four  columns  of  matter,  and  be 
devoted  principally  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters.  The  subscription 
is  S4perannum:clubsof  ten  S3.  Address 
Dewey  .t  Co.,  414  Clay  street,  SanFrtin- 
cisco. — [Placer  Herald. 

New  Papek. — The  "Pacific  Rural,"  pub- 
lished by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  San  Francisco, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  fills  a  void 
long  felt  in  its  department    of  literature 

on   the     Pacific    Coast Wo   wish   it 

success It  should  be  on  the  table   of 

every  farmer  and  mechanic  in  California.— 

The  Pacific  coast  is  .well  represented  in  the 
'•Scientific  Press,"  a  large  IG  page  quarto, 
published  by  Dewey  &  Co. ,  at  $4  per 
year.  It  is  fully  up  to  its  more  preten- 
tious compeers  of  the  East,  while  its  in- 
formation is  more  reliable  than  many  of 
them. —  [Mechanic  &  Inventor. 

Scientific  Press. — This  excellent  journal, 
published  at  San  Francisco,  entered  upon 
its  22d  volume  last  Saturday.  It  should 
be  well  supported  by  the  miners  and  me 
chanics  of  the  State. — [Amador  Dispatch 


Nf.w  Agricultural  Paper.— No.  5  of  the 
"Pacific  Rural  Press"  came  to  hand  this 
week,  fully  sustaining  its  former  issues, 
and  'speaking  great  credit"  for  the  pro- 
prietors who  have  fairly  established   the 

'•best"  agricultui-al  paper  on  this  coast 

The  editorials  are  written  by  an  ex- 
perienced hand,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  relied  upon  as  correct The  sub- 
ject matter  each  numl>er  contains  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion  We  hail  this  advent  in  the  ag- 
ricultural field,  and  bespeak  for  the  pro- 
« prietors  success  in  their  enterprise,  as 
the  State  and  Coast  has  now  a  paper 
"fully  up  to  the  occasion,"  and  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  become  valuable 
and     interesting.      Price      per      year — 

§4  00 We  especially    commend   this 

new  agricultural  journal  to  our  friends 
in  Sierra  Valley,  not  only  as  a  repository 
of  useful  information,  but  also  as  a 
beautiful  pictorial  for  their  parlor 
tables.— [Mt.  Messenger,  Downieville. 

Newspapers.— The  San  Francisco  "Scien- 
tific Press,"ajournal thathas  accomplish- 
ed more  for  the  miners  of  this  coast  than 
all  the  professors  and  mining  siiarps 
from  New  Mexico  to  Dakota,  has  com- 
pleted its  21st  volume,  and  promises  to 
continue  its  good  work  of  instructing 
miners,  mill-men  and  others,  and  making 
known  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
mining  States  and  Territories.  The 
"Press"  has  the  best  wishes  of  one 
Arizona  "Miner,"  for  long  life  and  great 
prosperity. ...  Its  enterprising  publish- 
ers, Dewey  iCo.,  have  just  issued  the 
first  (sample)  number  of  their  new 
agricultural  paper,  "The  Pacific  Rural 
Pre.ss,"  which  promises  to  be  as  useful 
to  far merf,  gardeners,  etc.,  as  their  othfr 
"Press"  has  been  to  miners. — [Arizona 
Miner 

The  second  number  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  received  and  evinces  much  taste 
in  its  appearance.  This  new  work  is  des- 
tined to  be  very  useful  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  California,  and  should  be  well 
sustained.  Four  dollars  is  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  one  year.  —  [Oakland.  Trans 

Yes,  Give  It  a  Trial.  This  new  publica- 
tion is  the  best  agricultural  paper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  farmers  will  find  it 
a  valuable  companion.  It  is  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Scientific  Press. — 
[Santa  Cruz  Times. 

The  Rural  is  an  excellent  paper  for  the 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  California, 
and  of  this  fact  they  will  be  convinced 
by  an  examination  of  the  paper. — [Grass 
Valley  Union. 

Pacific  Rur.\l  Press. — It  will  be  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  agr. culture  and  will  be 
largely  illustrated. — [San  Bernardino 
Guardian. 
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SPAULDING    &    BARTO, 


PBOPBIETOBII. 


EVERY  variety  OF 


r»ii.-iivTiivo, 


EXZCCTED    n«  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 


AT     REASONABLE     PRICES. 
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Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
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u  this  State. 

IT    EXCEL.8 

IN 

I..llKhtn«.Na,    t'ieanllnean, 

KluKtlclly  and  Darabinty, 

Any  other    Spring   Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  In  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  In  c<iuplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

C«»OL,F,"V    <fe    OREEV,    Proprietor". 

STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Patent  Agra  fTc  Pianos, 
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HOW  CHROMOS  ARE  MADE. 

AVe  give  this  week  another  fine  engraving 
from  one  of  Prang's  excellent  chromos.  It  is 
entitled  ' '  Launching  the  Life  Boat, ' '  and  is 
after  a  painting  by  Edward  Morau  of  Philadel- 
phia. Our  readers  will  remember  the  picture  of 
"  Sunset  on  the  Coast,"  by  De  Haas,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Peess  of  Feb.  11th.  With  their 
success  with  these  two  productions  the  publish- 
ers are  well  content.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  (we  quote)  that  in  the  reproduction  of  these 
two  pictures  they  have  given  to  the  public  two 
master-pieces  of  American  art,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  approached  by  the  hand  of 
the  chromo  artist.  Although  Mr.  Moran's  pic- 
ture is  in  perfect  contrast  to  Mr.  De  Haas',  the 
two  are  nevertheless  most  excellent  companion 
pieces.  While  the  latter  is  glowing  with  color, 
the  former  is 
gray  and  sombre. 
Here  the  storm  is 
yet  raging  in  its 
fury,  and  the 
heavens  are  cov- 
ered with  black 
clouds.  There  it 
has  already  spent 
its  force,  and 
through  the  riv- 
en cloud-veil  a 
flood  of  light  is 
bursting  upon  the 
destruction  which 
the  storm  has 
wrought.  There 
the  work  of  de- 
struction is  com- 
pleted; the  vessel 
which  once  bore 
hopeful  hearts 
towards  an  un- 
known goal  has 
stranded ;  the 
hopeful  hearts, 
mayhap,  are  no 
more;  the  strug- 
gle is  over;  the 
brig  is  abandon- 
ed, and  no  sign 
of  life  is  to  be 
seen,  far  or  near, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  sea 
gulls  and  some 
sails  showing 
faintly  on  the  dis- 
t  a  n  t      horizon. 

Here  the  struggle  is  yet  going  on.  The  ves- 
sel in  distress  in  the  offing,  the  lifeboat  just 
about  to  be  launched,  the  crowds  of  men  throng- 
ing the  shore,  and  eager  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  their  suffering  fellowmen, — all  these  tell 
a  story  which,  although  totally  different,  is  yet 
a  complete  counterpart  of  that  told  by  the  "Suu- 
•  set  on  the  Coast."  While  one  maybe  called 
the  opening  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  other  il- 
lustrates its  close. 

Both  of  these  fine  chromos  may  be  seen  at 
the  art  gallery  of  Messrs  Snow  &  Eoos,  at  21 
Kearny  street  in  this  city. 

We  have  before  promised  a  description  of  how 
chromos  are  made,  which  promise  we  now  ful- 
fil, using  Mr.  Prang's  "Chromo,"  therefor. 

A  Uthograph,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  differs 
from  a  steel  engravina  and  a  wood  cut,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  printed  from  a  stone,  and  from  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface.  In  a  steel  engraving 
the  impression  is  produced  from  an  indented 


plate.  That  is,  the  steel  is  cut  into  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  the  incisions  are  filled  up  with  ink, 
the  paper  is  pressed  into  them,  and  thus  an  im- 
pression is  secured.  In  a  wood  cut,  on  the 
contrary,  as  with  common  type,  the  impression 
is  made  by  the  ink  deposited  on  a  raised  sur- 
face; all  the  parts  that  are  intended  to  be  blank 
in  the  picture  having  been  c\U  away.  An  en- 
tirely different  method  obtains  in  lithography. 
Here  there  is  neither  raised  nor  sunken  surface; 
everything,  as  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  is  as 
smooth  as  a  politician's  ante-election  promises. 
A  lithograph  is  printed  on  large  slabs  of 
stone,— known  as  lithographic  stone, — quanied 
in  Bavaria,  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oils. 
These  slabs  are  three  or  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness; before  they  are  used  they  are  poUshed  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  they  readily  tijke  an 


reject  the  oily  color;  whereas  the  drawn  or  oily 
portions  of  the  stone,  having  rejected  the  water, 
retain  the  greasy  ink.  The  paper  is  then  put 
on,  and  the  impression  taken. 

In  making  a  plain  lithograph,  this  is  the 
whole  process  and  it  is  repeated  as  often  as  an 
impression  is  taken — every  time,  the  stone 
must  be  sponged  before  it  is  inked .  A  colored 
Uthograph  is  first  printed  as  a  plain  proof,  and 
the  colors  are  printed  on  the  black  surface  after- 
wards. This  is  what  Mr.  Prang  terms  a  "half- 
chromo."  Such  colored  lithographs  maybe, 
and  often  are,  quite  pretty  pictures,  but  they 
have  no  depth,  and  no  "feeling  of  oil"  about 
them — they  are  good  enough  for  an  undeveloped 
taste,  and  good  only  as  far  as  they  cultivate  a 
love  for  something  better  and  more  beautiful. 

Chromos,  on  the  other  hand,  "full  chromos," 
are  produced  by  pure  color — by  carefully  print- 


LAUNCHING     THE     LIFE     BOAT.     BY     MORAN. 


exquisite  finish.  If  it  is  desired  to  print  a  por- 
trait, for  example,  the  di'awing  is  made  directly 
on  the  stone,  either  with  a  lithographic  crayon 
or  with  a  pen  charged  with  lithographic  ink. 
A  lithographic  pencil  is  simply  a  hardened  piece 
of  fatty  matter,  colored  black  in  order  to  show 
the  marks;  and  lithogi-aphic  ink  is  a  black  flviid 
charged  with  oily  ingredients.  The  oil  in  the 
ink  or  pencil  forms  a  chemical  union  with  the 
lime  of  the  stone,  and  the  application  of  certain 
acids  fixes  it  indissolubly.  It  only  remains, 
now  that  this  result  has  been  reached,  to  fill  up 
the  pores  of  those  parts  of  the  stone  which 
were  intended  to  be  blank,  with  gum,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ink  when  applied  afterwards 
from  adhering  to  them.  This  done,  which  gives 
a  certain  enamel  to  the  blank  spaces,  the  stone 
is  placed  on  a  press  and  wet  with  a  sponge. 
The  ink,  or  color,  is  then  applied  with  a  roller. 
Of  course,  the  gummed  portions  of  the  stone, 
having  retained  the  moisture  from  the  sponge. 


ing  tint  over  tint,  color  over  coloi",  here  a  little' 
there  a  little,  now  deepening,  now  heightening, 
now  shading,  now  brightening — following  the 
method  although  not  the  tools  of  the  artist  with 
the  brush  and  palette.  The  first  color  is  com- 
monly a  light  ground  tint  which  covers  all  the 
print,  or  most  of  it,  excepting,  for  example,  in 
a  figure  piece,  the  spots  to  be  covered  by  the 
eyes,  or  to  be  rendered  in  white,  which  a  gray 
or  pinkish  ground  tint  would  spoil.  The  next, 
and  every  succeeding  stone, — up,  sometimes,  as 
high  as  forty-three  stones. — each  have  a  separate 
color,  which  is  applied,  as  the  subject  and  stage 
of  progress  indicates,  either  to  a  minute  portion 
of  the  picture  or  to  nearly  all  of  it.  This  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  all  the  effects  of  the 
original  have  been  produced;  and  no  chromo  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  masterly  one  which, 
viewed  at  a  short  distance,  could  be  detected  as 
an  imitation.  Prang's  chromos,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,   have  deceived  the  best 


artists  in  the  country,  who  quite  as  frequently 
select  his  work,  as  the  painting,  for  the  original 
picture. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  as  extraordinary  that 
it  is  possible  in  a  picture  which  has  gone 
through  the  press  between  twenty  and  forty 
times  to  be  able  to  obtain  that  exactness  in 
"registration," — to  use  a  technical  phrase, — 
which  enables  the  workmen  to  print  the  color 
in  precisely  the  right  place  every  time.  For 
any  one  can  readily  see  that  if  the  paper  were 
to  shrink  a  little,  or  if  the  pressman  were  not 
to  hit  the  exact  spot,  the  eyelashes  of  the 
"Barefoot  Boy,"  for  instance,  might  be  planted 
in  the  center  of  his  pupils,  or  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brevet  eyebrows.  But  this  difficulty  is 
ingeniously  overcome  in  chromo-lithograpty. 
The  first  process  in  making  a  pictiu-e,  is  to 
trace  a  skeleton  outhne,  not  of  the  figure  or 
composition  only, 
but  of  the  shades 
and  colors;  and 
this  is  transferred 
to  every  stone 
used  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  a 
chromo.  The  ar- 
tists, therefore, 
know  where  to 
riib  in  the  greasy 
drawing,  in  order 
to  print  a  shade, 
and  where  to  ap- 
ply the  gum  in 
order  to  fill  the 
pores  of  each 
stone — and  know 
it  with  an  infalli- 
ble accuracy,  in 
which  guessing, 
or  skill  of  hand 
has  no  part  what- 
ever. In  (ho 
same  way  the 
pressman,  if  he 
is  a  skillful  hand, 
— and  no  others 
are  employed, — 
by  simply  making 
sure  that  he  al- 
ways puts  the 
sheets  into  the 
needle-holes  of 
the  first  impres- 
sion, is  sure  to 
hit  the  mark  in 
his  work;  but  it 
depends  on  his 
sobriety,  evenness  of  temperament,  mechanical 
skill,  knowledge  of  colors  and  trained  eye 
whether  all  the  impressions  are  of  equal  value. 
For,  if  he  should  lay  on  the  color  too  thickly 
or  too  thinly,  the  blemish  or  defect — the  excess 
or  lack  of  tint — would  be  instantly  detected  by 
the  practised  eye  of  the  master  in  the  com- 
pleted work.  After  the  picture  has  gone 
through  the  press  it  is  embossed,  or  has  im- 
parted to  it  that  appearance  of  being  painted 
on  canvas  which  every  one  must  have  noticed 
on  Prang's  chromos.  The  "loaded  touches" 
of  the  brush  are  excellently  imitated,  and  the 
effects  of  such  tricks  of  the  artists  are  well 
rendered  in  the  chromo.  The  picture  is  then 
gummed  to  pasteboard,  cut,  trimmed,  varnish- 
ed, touched  up  by  the  brush  if  defective,  and 
sent  to  the  store-room  for  sale.  By  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Snow  &  Roos,  one  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  how  accurately  and  excellently  chromos 
are  made. 
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ECHANICAL 


ROGRESS. 


Pneumatic  Matl  Tubes. — The  following 
descrii)tion  is  from  Gardiner  Greene  Hub- 
bard's late  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
postal  telegraph:  "Twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal offices  in  Paris  are  connected  by  these 
tubes.  The  carrier  consists  of  a  brass 
box,  shaped  like  a  clock  weight,  placed 
inside  a  tightly-fitting  case  of  hard  leather. 
After  many  experiments  this  form  has  been 
found  the  best  adapted  for  the  service. 
The  messages  are  jjlaced  with  addressed 
envelopes  in  the  carrier;  together  with  a 
list,  showing  the  number  and  destinations 
of  the  messages.  The  carrier  stops  at 
every  office  on  the  route,  that  messages 
may  be  taken  out  and  others  put  in.  Each 
office  is  furnished  with  a  Morse  instrument 
and  line  wire.  There  is  one  main  circuit 
21,497  feet  in  length,  two  secondary,  17,350 
feet  and  16,617  feet,  and  a  branch  line 
3,712  feet,  making  a  total  of  59,182  feet,  or 
eleven  miles.  "The  trains"  start  from  the 
central  station  every  15  minutes,  and  make 
the  circuit  in  about  U  minutes,  stopping 
at  five  offices.  In  London  two  methods 
have  been  adopted:  one  consists  of  a  cir- 
cuit or  continuous  tube  leading  from  the 
central  telegraph  office  to  the  general  post 
office,  and  back  to  the  starting  place;  the 
other  of  single  tubes  leading  to  separate 
offices.  These  tubes  are  of  lead,  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  enclosed  in  iron  pijies  for  isrotection. 
The  carrier  is  a  small  cylinder  of  gutta 
percha,  covered  with  cotton.  Two,  or 
even  three,  are  sent  at  the  same  time.  The 
transit  occupies  about  one  half  a  minute 
through  the  longest  tube,  3,600  feet  in 
length.  A  constant  movement  of  the  car- 
rier^ is  kept  np  in  the  circuit  in  both  di- 
rections; they  are  jjlaced  in  a  looj)  of  the 
main  pipe,  which  is  closed,  and  a  valve 
opened  into  the  main  pipe,  and  bj' the  same 
movement  a  column  of  compressed  air  is 
let  in  behind  the  caiTier,  which  propels  it 
through  the-- cube  into  a  similar  loop  at 
the  other  office.  Another  carrier  can  at 
the  same  time  bo  sent  from  the  other 
office,  the  air  being  exhausted  from  the 
tube.  The  single  tubes  are  operated  in 
the  same  ^yay.  The  carriers  are  sent  by 
pressure,  and  returned  through  a  vacuum. 
One  engine  only  is  required,  which  is  at 
the  central  office." 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


HioH  Speed  roK  "Wood-wobkinc*  Ma- 
CHiNERT. — The  London  Engineer  for  Febru- 
ary 2-l:th,  gives  notes  of  a  visit  by  invita- 
tion to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Allen  Ransome 
&  Co.,  Chelsea.  AVe  quote:  "Messrs. 
Ransome  &  Co.  have  for  some  time  past 
adopted  a  principle  of  construction  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  con- 
sists essentially  in  driving  all  their  wood- 
shaping  machines,  and  many  of  their  wood- 
cutting machines,  at  an  excessively  high 
velocity.  Thus  the  fly  cutters  of  the 
moulding  machine,  which  we  illustrated 
in  a  former  imjiression,  run  at  not  less  than 
7,000  revolutions  per  minute  when  the  ma- 
chine is  going  at  fuU  s])eed;  and  the  recip- 
rocating screws  of  a  new  double  deal  frame 
make  450  double  strokes  per  minute.  The 
fact  that  sucli  high  speeds  can  be  main- 
tained for  hours  at  a  time  without  the  heat- 
ing of  a  bearing,  or  the  failure  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  is  the  very  best  proof 
that  can  be  jiroduced  of  excellence  of  de- 
sign, material,  and  workmanship.  These 
excessive  sjjeeds  are  only  practicable  when 
the  machinery  is  the  best  that  it  is  possil)le 
'  to  make.  The  slightest  want  of  truth  in 
^he  fittings  or  lack  of  balance  in  the 
rotary  portions  of  the  mechanism  would 
very  quickly  bring  the  whole  machine  to 
grief.  It  is  certain,  thcrefoi-e,  that  if  the 
cutters  of  a  general  joiner  or  a  moulding 
machine  can  be  run  at  5,000  or  7,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  for  even  an  hour  with- 
out heating  or  breaking  down,  the  whole 
machine  must  be  thoroughly  sound  and 
good." 

LocoMoxrs'Es  and  Road  Steameks  in- 
New  Jebset.- — The  Artisan  of  March  15th 
says  the  Grant  "Works,  at  Patterson,  are 
turning  out  ten  of  Thompson's  road  steam- 
ers per  month.  Of  the  Rogers'  Works,  it 
says: — "At  present,  the  works  are  in  full 
blast,  with  a  force  of  over  900.  For  the 
last  few  years  from  120  to  150  engines  per 
annum  have  been  turned  put,  and  at  the 
present  they  are  building  from  12  to  15  a 
month."  The  Danforth  works  employ  be- 
tween 600  and  700  men,  and  turn  out  six 
or  seven  locomotives  monthly,  in  addition 
to  a  large  amount  of  cotton  mrchinery. 
For  this  last  they  have  a  large  order  from 
Mexico. 


Effect  of  Light  at  Different  Sea- 
Depxhs. — An  instrument  for  testing  the 
depth  to  which  the  actinic  r&ys  of  light  can 
penetrate,  devised  by  Mr.  Siemens,  was  re- 
cently tested  in  Gibraltar  Harbor  by  Dr. 
Carpenter.  The  action  of  the  sea  water 
upon  it,  however, — increased  as  ft  was  by 
the  galvanic  current  arising  from  the  con- 
tact of  iron  and  brass  in  the  mechanism, — 
interfered  in  some  degree  with  its  working, 
and  it  is  to  be  reconstructed  and  again 
tested.  "We  copy  a  descrijition  of  it : 
"  The  foundation  of  the  apparatus  is  a 
horizontal  wheel  with  three  radii,  each  of 
them  carrying  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  piece 
of  sensitised  paper  is  sealed  up.  The  10- 
tation  of  this  wheel  round  a  vertical  axis 
brings  each  of  the  tubes  in  succession  out 
of  a  dark  chamber  in  which  it  ordinarily 
lies,  exposes  it  to  light  in  an  uncovered 
space,  and  then  carries  it  into  darkness 
again.  This  movement  is  produced  by  a 
spring;  but  it  is  regulated  by  a  detent  that 
projects  from  the  keeper  of  an  electro- 
magnet, which  is  made  and  unmade  by  the 
completion  or  breakirg  of  a  circuit  that 
connects  it  with  a  galvanic  battery.  "When 
the  magnet  is  made,  it  lifts  the  keeper  with 
its  projecting  detent;  and  this  allows  the 
wheel  to  be  carried  by  the  spring  through 
one-sixth  of  its  rotation,  whereby  the  first 
of  the  tubes  is  brought  out  into  the  open 
space.  There  it  remains  until  the  circuit 
is  broken,  whereby  the  magnet  is  unmade ; 
the  keeper  then  falls,  and  the  wheel  is 
allowed  to  move  through  another  sixth  of 
a  rotation,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  tube  into 
the  dark  chamber.  A  repetition  of  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  the  miignet 
brings  out  the  second  tube,  and  shuts  it  up 
again;  and  another  repetition  does  the  like 
with  tjie  third  tube.  This  apparatus,  with 
a  deep  sea  lead  attached  to  it,  is  suspended 
by  an  insulating  cable  that  contains  the 
wires  whereby  it  is  connected  with  the  bat- 
tery in  the  vessel.  Being  lowered  down  to 
any  desired  depth,  the  circuit  is  completed, 
the  magnet  made,  and  one  of  the  tubes  ex- 
posed for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  wished; 
the  circuit  is  then  broken,  the  magnet  un- 
made, and  the  tube  shut  up  again.  The 
second  tube  mny  be  exposed  for  a  longer 
time  in  the  same  place,  or  the  apparatus 
may  be  lowered  to  a  greater  depth,  at 
which  the  experiment  may  be  repeated; 
and  the  third  tube  may  then  be  dealt  with 
in  like  manner." 


Test  of  the  Allen  Engine. — The  Ameri- 
can Artisan  for  March  15th  has  advanced 
sheets  of  the  report  of  exj)eriments  made 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute, 
to  determine  the  economy  and  effective 
l)ower  of  this  engine.  We  quote  the  re- 
sult : — '  'The  coal  burned  fcr  the  Allen  en- 
gine, divided  by  52.30  per  cent,  of  the 
power  exerted  by  the  steam,  gives  a  quo- 
tient that  is  just  the  mean  of  those  obtained 
by  dividing  the  coal  burned  for  the  Corliss 
and  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engines  by  66 
per  cent,  of  the  power  exerted  in  them; 
and  the  coal  "burned  in  each  case,  divided 
by  the  total  power  exerted,  shows  a  con- 
sumption, for  the  Allen  engine,  of  1.5  lbs. 
per  horse-power  per  liour,  against  a  con- 
sumption of  1.87  lbs.  for  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  and  of  1.9  lbs.  for  the  Corliss  en- 
gine. This  economy  is  believed  to  be 
without  precedent,  except  in  cases  where 
steam  has  been  expanded  in  two  or  more 
cylinders,  and  reheated  on  the  passage." 
In  speaking  of  the  results  as  thus  reported 
to  them  by  the  superintendent,  the  judges 
— comprising  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Rob- 
ert Weir,  and  Thomas  J.  Sloan — use  the 
following  language: — The  performance  of 
this  engine  (the  Allen)  has  exceeded  that 
of  the  two  fine  engines  which  were  on  trial 
hero  last  year.  The  results  seem  to  be 
without  precedent  in  such  engines.  The 
engine  ran  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  re- 
peatedly without  showing  a  sign  of  a  warm 
bearing,  displaying  thorough  perfection  in 
all  its  parts.  In  all  respects,  the  engine  is 
first-class,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  present- 
ing weight  with  speed  as  a  requisite  for 
perfection  in  steam  engines,  it  has  opened 
a  new  era  in  this  necessary  branch — its 
economy  having  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  careful  trials,  which  ought  to  be 
published  in  full." 

Express  Locomotive  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. — Engineering  for  Feb. 
24th  describes  an  engine  with  proportion- 
ally larger  cylinders  than  ever  before  con- 
structed, built  for  the  above  named  road, 
and  now  so  satisfactorily  jjroved  that  sev- 
eral more  of  the  same  sort  are  building. 
We  quote: — "  This  engine  has  outside 
cylinders  18  inches  in  diameter  with  28 
inch  stroke,  and  the  driving  wheels  are  8 
feet  1  incli  in  diameter.  Taking  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  with  the  tyres 
half  worn,  as  8  feet,  the  tractive  force 
which  the  engine  is  capable  of  exerting 
will  be  108  lbs.  for  each  pound  of  effective 
pressure  j)cr  scjuare  inch  on  the  pistons, 
an  amount  nearly  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  the  engines  formerly  described  by 
us.  The  stroke,  namely,  28  inches,  is 
longer  than  that  of  any  passenger  locomo- 
tives with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  and 
this  length  of  stroke  enables  a  high  speed 
of  piston  to  be  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  size  of  the  driving  wheels. 
In  f.-u't,  when  the  engine  we  are  describing 
is  running  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour, 
the  piston  speed  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  7 
feet  wheel  engines,  when  running  at  a 
speed  of  61%  miles  per  hour." 

Iron  Tknder  Frasie.— The  Chicago 
Railroad  Gazette  of  March  18th  describes 
the  iron  frame  for  tenders  patented  by 
Mr.  Healey  of  the  Rhode  Island  Locomo- 
tive Works.  It  is  of  channel  iron  with 
lateral  braces  riveted  thereto.  Mr.  Healey 
writes  that  a  frame  of  this  kind  will  weigh 
about  1,000  lbs.  less  than  an  ordinary 
wooden  frame  of  the  same  size,  and  he 
claims  that  they  are  not  only  lighter  but 
more  durable  than  frames  constructed  in 
the  ordinai-y  manner,  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  but  cost  less.  They  have  been  tested 
in  a  number  of  collisions,  and  have  in  all 
cases,  not  only  sustained  little  or  no  dam- 
age  themselves,  but  have   saved   the   tank 

from  injury.  "Some  of  the  New  England  =  i"ed  with  the  corrected  objective,  is  not 
roads  are  replacing  their  wooden  tender  \  really  Tuarked  at  all,  as  supposed,  but  is 
frames  with  iron  as  fast  as  they  need  re- 1  l>eset  with  a  series  of  bcad-markmgs,  which 
newal.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  are  l>y  intersection,  when  improperly  defined, 
now  in  use."  I  Si'^'S  ^^^  curious  appearance  like  notes  of 
I  exclamation.     This  important  discovery  of 

Iron  Smelting  at  Omaha.— The  foreman  ,  the  falsity  of  our  high  powers  (one-eighth 


Improvements  in  Microscopes. —  Dr. 
Royston  Pigott  has  been  experimenting  for 
some  years  upon  this  subject,  and  has 
during  the  past  year  ijublished  some  ac- 
count of  his  researches.  We  give  a  para- 
graph from  an  article  by  "  E.  R.  L.,"  in  a 
late  number  of  Nature:  "  Dr.  Pigott  found 
the  usual  means  of  testing  an  ol)ject-glass 
by  trying  if  it  gave  some  particular  appear- 
ance with  a  'test  object,'  such  as  the  Po- 
dura-scale,  very  unsatisfactory,  since  we 
have  no  certainty  to  begin  with  as  to  what 
is  the  true  appearance  of  such  an  object. 
He  therefore  examined  minute  images  of 
objects  of  which  he  knew  the  true  form, 
such  as  a  watch-face  or  thermometer-scale, 
forming  these  images  by  aid  of  mercurial 
globules,  and  the  condenser  properly  ad- 
justed below  the  microscope-field.  By  this 
means  he  has  found  that  object-glasses  cor- 
rected so  as  to  show  dark,  sharply  marked 
spines  (like  !  !  !)ontho  Podura-scale — a  fa- 
vorite test-object  with  our  microscope- 
makers— give  false,  blurred  and  distorted 
aj)pearances  with  his  known  images,  and  on 
making  such  corrections  of  the  objective  as 
to  show  the  known  images  in  their  true 
form,  he  finds  that  the  Podura-scale,  exam- 


of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.'s  shops  has 
devised  a  furnace  which  dispenses  with  the 
blower.  The  Omaha  Herald  says  "the  new 
furnace  has  about  half-way  up  a  steam 
supiily-pipe,  that  introdiices  into  the  in- 
terior of  tlio  flue  about  a  dozen  jets  of 
steam.  This  steam  creates  a  vacuum  that 
draws  the  blast  through  the  live  coal  below 
with  tremendous  velocity;  securing  by 
such  simple  means  the  intense  heat  neces- 
sary for  smelting  the  metal.  The  new 
furnace  has  been  running  now  about  two 
weeks,  and  is  so  great  a  success  that  sever- 
al more  are  to  be  constructed,  and  the  old 
furnaces  entirely  abandoned.  The  iron  ore 
of  the  Black  Hills  will  be  smelted  upon 


New  Form  of  Magic  Lantern. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  Prof.  Morton,— says 
the  N.  Y.  Engineering, — exhibited  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  magic  lantern,  atlapted  to 
the  exhibition,  upon  a  vertical  screen,  of 
horizontal  objects,  making  it  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  witness  at  once 
phenomena  which  heretofore  it  has  been 
impossible  to  show.  The  rays  from  the 
lime-light  pass  horizontally  through  two 
condensing  lenses,  then  strike  a  mirror  at 
an  angle  of  45',  and  jjass  directlj-  up,  wliere 
they  pas9  through  the  object,  resting  im- 
mediately upon  the  last  part  of  the  conden- 
ser. After  j>assing  through  the  objective 
they  are  again  reflected  by  a  mirror  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  pass  horizontally  to  the 
screen.  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary 
to  have  the  first  reflection  after  the  rays 
leave  the  condensing  lenses,  the  result  be- 
ing that  they  make  a  long  cone,  and  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  objective,  are  not  in  a 
fit  condition  to  throw  an  image  on  the 
screen.  A  squgre  prism  will  not  answer 
for  a  reflector,  for  all  the  rays  will  not  strike 
it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  totally  reflected, 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  one  side 
of  the  field  will  be  in  the  shade.  The  lan- 
tern being  adjusted.  Prof.  M.  illustrated  its 
use.  Placing  a  small  magnet  upon  the  con- 
denser, and  above  it  a  glass  plate,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  iron  filings,  by  tap- 
ping gently  upon  the  glass,  the  particles 
were  seen  to  arrange  themselves  in  symmet- 
rical curves  around  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net. He  next  showed  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  By  projecting  air  through  a  mi- 
nute nozzle  upon  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  a  circular  vessel,  the  waves  were 
shown  to  be  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the 
vessel.  Placing  the  nozzle  one  side  of  the 
center,  the  interference  of  the  waves  from 
the  opposite  sides  was  shown.  Substitut- 
ing for  the  circular  vessel  of  water  one  of 
elliptical  form,  the  effect  of  the  form  was 
shown,  forming  various  caustic  curves,  and 
if  the  point  of  impulse  was  at  one  focus, 
showing  the  meeting  of  the  waves  at  the  op- 
posite focus.  Various  cohesion  figures 
were  also  shown. 


to  one-sixteenth)  has  led  Dr.  Royston 
Pigott  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  lower 
powers,  and  he  finds  that  though  you  may 
not  get  so  much  actual  amplification,  you 
yet  get  a  truer  effect,  and  greater  clearness 
of  detail,  by  employing  very  carefully  made 
low  powers  (one-second  t,o  one-fifteenth) 
and  increasing  the  magnifying  power  at  the 
other  end  of  the  misroscope,  t.  e. ,  the  eye- 
piece. We  have  in  this  way  seen  the 
beaded  structure  of  the  scales  of  Podura 
mofe  satisfactorily  than  with  very  high 
objectives,  even  when  corrected  so  far  as 
they  would  admit,  and  we  may  say  the 
same  of  some  Diatom-valves  e.  g.,  Pi.  for- 
mosuni.  ■  It  would  be  most  important  to 


the   spot.     It  yields  a  heavy  percentage  of   know  how  fai- such  a  change  of  combination 
superior  metal,  and  coal  is  abundant."         1  would  be  useful  in  histological  work." 


Darwin  on  Conscienck. — To  undeceive 
those  who  suppose  Darwin  an  atheist,  we 
give  an  extract  from  George  Ripley's  re- 
view of  his  new  book  in  the  Tribune: 
"  Whatever  judgment  may  be  pronounced 
as  to  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views 
of  the  origin  of  man  to  humble  the  natu- 
ral pride  of  ancestry,  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  no  philosophical  writ- 
er of  the  present  day  sets  forth  a  more  ex-' 
alted  conception  of  the  actual  faculties 
and  endowments  of  the  race  as  developed 
under  the  highest  forms  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture  in  (he  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do 
justice  to  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  have 
been  regarded  by  the  wisest  thinkers  in  ev- 
ery age  as^he  crowning  glory  of  humanity. 
In  this  respect,  his  system  j)re8ents  a  fa- 
vorable contrast  to  the  shallow,  sensualist- 
ic,  French  philosoi)hy  of  the  eighteontli 
century,  which  resolves  tlie  most  refined 
sentiments  of  our  nature  into  fleshly  illu- 
sions. 'The  question,'  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
'whether  there  exists  a  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  highest  intellects  that 
have  ever  lived.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
judgment  of  those  writers  wlio  maintain 
that  of  all  the  differences  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  the  moral  sense  or  con- 
science is  by  far  the  most  important." 

Theory  of  Glacial  Motion.  —  Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  notice  of  Mr. 
CroU's  theory  that  glaciers  descend  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  the  molecules  of  the 
ice,  loosening  them  momentarily  from 
their  cohesion,  and  allowing  them  to  be 
re-arranged  under  the  influence  of  gravity; 
the  motion  therefore  being  of  molecule  by 
molecule,  rather  than  in  mass.  Of  this 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  remarks  in  Nature  for 
Feb.  16th: — "It  seems  very  doubtful  if 
this  theory  is  more  tenable  than  the  one  it 
is  intended  to  supersede.  If  heat  entering 
the  glacier  loosens  the  molecules  in  its 
passage  and  enables  them  to  move  insensi- 
bly into  new  positions,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  causes  the  numerous  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  fissures  of  a  glacier, 
the  production  of  which  is  often  attended 
V)y  loud  reports,  and  which  indicate  move- 
ments of  masses,  not  of  molecules.  And 
how  could  molecular  motion  lead  to  that 
heavy  grinding  of  the  ice  over  its  bed, 
which  scores  and  wears  down  the  hardest 
rocks,  and  whitens  great  rivers  with  the 
finely  triturated  mud  T' 
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statement  by  Mr.  Reed,  one  of  the  Donner 
Company. 

"77ie  Doyinei'  Tragedy—A  ThnlUng  Chapter 
in  Our  Pioneer  History." 

[Continued  from  page  188.] 

Arrive  at  Capt.  Sutter's. 

When  I  arrived,  making  known  my  situation 
to  him,  asking  if  he  would  furnish  me  horses 
and  saddles  to  bring  the  women  and  children 
out  of  the  mountains,  [I  expected  to  meet  them 
at  the  head  of  Bear  Valley  by  the  time  I  could 
return  there],  he  at  once  complied  with  the 
request;  also  saying  that  he  would  do  every 
thing  possible  for  me  and  the  company.  On 
the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  Captain's,  I 
found  Messrs.  Bryant,  Lippencott,  Grayson, 
and  Jacobs,  some  of  the  early  voyagers  in  the 
Russel  company,  they  having  left  that  com- 
pany at  Fort  Laramie,  most  of  them  coming  on 
horseback. 

During  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  in 
which  I  participated,  adopting  a  memorial  to 
the  commander  of  Sutter's  Fort,  to  permit  them 
to  raise  one  or  more  companies  of  volunteers, 
to  proceed  to  Los  Angels,  we  being  at  war  with 
Mexico  at  this  time.  The  companies  were  to  be 
officered  by  the  petitioners.  Being  requested 
to  t  ke  command  of  one  of  the  companies,  I 
declined,  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Captain  to  be  with  the  company;  also,  that 
I  had  to  return  to  the  mountains  for  the  emi- 
grants; but  that  I  would  take  a  Lieutenantcy. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  I  was  on  my  return  to 
the  emigi-ants  to  enlist  all  the  men  I  could  be- 
tween there  and  Bear  Valley.  On  my  way  up  I 
enlisted  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  second  night  after  my  arrival  at  Captain 
Sutter's,  we  had  a  light  rain;  next  morning  we 
could  see  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Captain 
stated  that  it  was  low  down  and  heavy  for  the 
first  fall  of  the  season.     The  next  day  I  started 

On  My  Return 

With  what  horses  and  saddles  Capt.  Sutter  had 
to  spare.  He  furnished  us  all  the  flour  needed, 
and  a  hind  quarter  of  beef,  giving  me  an  order 
for  more  hoises  and  saddles  at  Mr.  Cordway's, 
near  where  Marysville  is  located.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  McCutchen  joined  me,  he  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  with  Mr.  Stanton,  on 
account  of  sickness.  After  leaving  Mr.  John- 
son's ranch  we  had  thirty  horses,  one  mule, 
with  two  Indians  to  help  drive. 

Nothing  happened  until  the  evening  before 
reaching  the  head  of  Bear  Valley,  when  com- 
menced a  heavy  rain  and  sleet,  continuing  all 
the  night.  We  drove  on  until  a  late  hour  be- 
fore halting.  We  secured  the  flour  and  horses, 
the  rain  preventing  us  from  kindling  a  fire; 
next  morning  proceeding  up  the  valley  to  where 
we  were  to  take  the  mountain,  we  found  a  i,ent 
containing  a 
•  Mr.  Curtis  and  Wife. 

They  hailed  us  as  angels  sent  for  their  deliv- 
ery, stating  that  they  would  have  persshed  had 
it  not  been  for  our  arrival.  Mrs.  Curtis  stated 
that  they  had  killed  their  dog,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival  had  the  last  piece  in  the  Dutch 
oven  baking.  We  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed 
about  anything  to  eat,  for  we  had  plenty,  both 
of  flour  and  beef:  that  they  were  welcome  to  all 
they  needed .  Our  appetites  were  rather  keen, 
not  having  eaten  anything  from  the  morning  of 
the  day  previous.  Mr.  Curtis  remarked  that  in 
the  oven  was  a  piece  of  the  dog,  and  we  could 
have  it.  Raising  the  lid  of  the  oven,  we  found 
the  dog  well  baked,  and  a  fine  savory  smell.  I 
cut  out  a  rib,  smelling  aud  tasting,  found  it  to 
be  good;  handed  the  rib  over  to  McCutchen, 
who,  after  smelling  it  some  time,  tasted  it,  and 
pronounced  it  very  good  dog.  We  Partook  of 
Curtis'  Dog.  Mrs.  Curtis  immediately  com- 
menced making  bread,  and  in  a  short  trme  had 
supper  for  all. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  where  we  en- 
tered, the  snow  was  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  tent,  it  was  two  feet. 
Curtis  stated  that  his  oxen  had  taken  the  back 
track;  that  he  had  followed  them  by  the  trail 
through  the  snow.  In  the  morning  before  leav- 
ing, Mrs.  Curtis  got  us  to  promise  to  take  them 
into  the  settlement  when  on  our  retm-n  with  the 
women  and  children.  Before  leaving,  we  gave 
them  flour  and  beef  suflfioient  to  keep  them 
until  our  return,  expecting  to  do  so  in  a  few 
days. 

We  started,  following  the  trail  made  by  the 
oxen,  and  camped  a  number  of  miles  up  the 
mountain.  In  the  night,  hearing  some  of  the 
horses  going  down  the  trail,  we  went  to  the 
spot  where  the  Indians  had  lain  down,  and 
found  they  had  gone.  McCutchen  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  down  the  mountain  to  Curtis' 
camp;  found  that  the  Indians  had  been  there, 
stopped  and  warmed  themselves,  and  then 
started  down  the  valley.  He  returned  to  camp 
about  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  started,  still  on  the  trail  of 
the  oxen,  but  unfortunately,  the  trail  turned  off 
to  the  left  from  our  direction .  We  proceeded 
on,  the  snow  deepening  rapidly,  our  horses 
struggling  to  get  through,  we  pushed  them  on 
until  they  would  rear  upon  their  hind  feet  to 
breast  the  snow,  and  when  they  would  alight, 
they  would  sink  in  it  until  nothing  was  seen 
of  them  but  the  nose  and  a  portion  of  the 
head.  Here  we  found  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  proceed  further  with  the  horses. 
Leaving  them,  we  proceeded  further  on  foot, 
thinking  that  we  could  get  in  to  the  people,  but 
found  that  impossible,  the  snow  being  soft  and 
deep. 


I  may  here  state  that  neither  of  us  knew  any- 
thing about  snow  shoes,  having  always  lived  in 
a  country  where  they  never  were  used. 

We  were  here 

Compelled  to  Return, 

And  with  sorrowful  hearts,  we  arrived  that 
night  at  the  camp  of  Mr.  Curtis ,  telling  them  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  leaving  with  us  in 
the  morning.  Securing  our  flour  in  the  -wagon 
of  Mr.  Curtis,  so  that  we  could  get  it  on  our 
return,  we  packed  one  horse  with  articles  be- 
longing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  started 
down  the  valley  to  where  the  snow  was  light, 
and  where  there  was  considerable  underbrush, 
so  that  our  famished  animals  cou'd  browse,  they 
not  having  eaten  anything  for  several  days. 

After  packing  Mr.  Curtis'  horse  for  him  the 
next  morning,  we  started;  in  a  short  time,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  proceeded  ahead,  leaving  the 
pack-horse  behind  for  us  to  drive,  instead  of 
his  leading  him ;  we  ha\'ing  our  hands  full  in 
driving  the  loose  ones,  they  scattering  in  all  di- 
rections. The  pack  turned  on  the  horse.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  requested  to  return  and  help  repack, 
and  lead  his  horse,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
us.  We  stood  this  for  some  time,  finally  Mc- 
Cutchen became  angry,  started  after  him,  de- 
termined to  bring  him  back;  when  he  got  with 
him  he  paid  no  attention  to  McCutchen 's  re- 
quest to  return;  Mc becoming  more  exasperated, 
hit  him  several  times  over  the  shoulders 
with  his  riatte.  This  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  He  said  that  if  Mc  would  not  kill  him 
he  would  come  back,  and  take  care  of  his  pack 
animal,  and  he  did. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Capt.  Sutter's,  I 
made  a  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending our  attempt  to  get  into  the  mountains. 
He  was  no  way  surprised  at  our  defeat.  I  also 
gave  the  Captain  the  number  of  head  of  cattle 
the  company  had  when  I  leftthem.  He  made 
an  estimate  and  stated  that  if  the  emigrants 
would  kill  the  cattle,  and  place  the  meat  in  the 
snow  for  preservation,  there  was  no  fear  of 
starvation  until  relief  could  reach  them.  He 
further  stated  that  there  were  no  able  bodied 
men  in  that  vicinity,  all  having  gone  down  the 
country  with  and  after  Fremont,  to  fight  the 
Mexicans.  He  advised  me  to  proceed  to  Yerba 
Bueno,  now  San  Francisco,  and  make  my  case 
known  to  the  naval  ofiicer  in  command. 

I  left  Caj)t.  Sutter's  by  way  of  San  Jose,  for 
San  Francisco,  being  unable  to  come  by  water. 
When  I  arrived  at  San  Jose,  I  found  the  San 
Francisco  side  of  the  bay  was  occupied  by  the 
Mexicans.  Here  I  remained  and  was  attached 
to  a  company  of  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Webber,  until  after  the  fight  at  Santa 
Clara. 

The  road  now  being  clear  I  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco,  with  a  petition  from  some  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  San  Jose,  asking  the  comman- 
der of  the  navy  to  grant  aid  to  enable  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  mountains.  Arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  presented  my  petition  to  Commodore 
Hull,  also  making  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  mountains  as  far  as  I 
knew;  the  number  of  them,  and  what  would  be 
needed  in  provisions  and  help  to  get  them  out. 
He  made  an  estimate  of  the  expense  that 
would  attend  the  expedition,  and  said  that  he 
would  do  anything  within  reason  to  further  the 
object,  but  was  afraid  that  the  department  at 
Washington  would  not  sustain  him,  if  he  made 
the  general  out-fit.  His  sympathy  was  that  of 
a  man  and  gentleman. 

I  also  confered  with  several  of  the  citizens  of 
Yerba  Bueno,  their  advice  was  not  to  trouble 
the  commodore  further.  That  they  would  call 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  see  what  could  be 
done.  At  the  meeting  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  made  known,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  collect  money.  Over  a  thousand 
dollars  was  raised  in  the  town,  and  the  sailors 
of  the  fleet  gave  over  three  hundred  dollars.  At 
the  meeting,  midshipman  Woodworth  volun- 
teered to  go  into  the  mountains.  Commodore 
Hull  gave  me  authority  to  raise  as  many  men, 
with  horses,  as  would  be  required.  The  citi- 
zens purchased  all  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  out-fit     and   placed     them   on     board   the 

schooner  ,  for   Hardy's   Ranch,  mouth  of 

Feather  river.  Midshipman  Woodworth  took 
charge  of  the  schooner,  and  was  the  financial 
agent  of  the  government. 

I  left  in  a  boat  for  Napa  by  way  of  Sonoma, 
to  procure  men  and  horses,  and  when  I  arrived 
at  Mr.  Gorden's,  on  Cache  creek,  I  had  all  the 
the  men  and  horses  heeded.  From  here  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mouth  of  Feather  river  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Woodworth  with  the 
provisions.  When  we  reached  the  river  the 
boat  had  not  arrived.  The  water  was  very 
high  in  the  river,  the  tule  lands  being  over- 
flowed. From  here  I  sent  a  man  to  a  point  on 
the  Sacramento  river  opposite  Suffers  Fort,  to 
obtain  information  of  the  boat  -ndth  our  provis- 
ions, he  returned  and  reported  the  arrival  of 
the  boat  at  the  fort. 

Before  leaving  Yerba  Bueno,  news  came  of  a 
party  of  15  persons  having  started  from  the 
emigrant  encampment  and  only  7  getting  in  to 
Johnson's.  I  was  here  placed  in  a  quandary — 
no  boat  to  take  us  across  the  river,  aud  no  pro- 
visions for  our  party  to  take  into  the  moun- 
tains. We  camped  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  river,  where  we  killed  a  number  of  elk,  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  skins  in  covering  a 
skeleton  boat.  Early  next  morning  we  started 
for  the  river  and  to  our  delight  saw  a  small 
schooner,  belonging  to  Perry  McCan,  which 
had  arrived  during  the  night.  We  immedi- 
ately crossed,  McCutchen  and  myself,  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  I  directed  the  men 
to  cross  and  follow  us  to  Johnson's  ranch.  We 
arrived  there  early  that  day.  Making  known 
our  situation,  he  drove  his  cattle  up  to  the 
house,  saying  "there    are  the    cattle,  take  as 


many  as  you  need."  We  shot  down  five  head, 
staid  up  all  night  and  wdth  the  help  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  Indians,  by  the  time  the  men 
arrived  the  next  morning,  we  had  the  meat  fire 
dried,  and  ready  to  be  placed  in  bags.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  a  party  of  Indians  making  flour 
by  hand  mills,  they  making  during  the  night 
nearly  200  lbs. 

Start  for  the  Emigrants'  Camp. 

We  packed  up  immediately  and  started.  Af- 
ter reaching  the  snow,  the  meat  and  flour  was 
divided  in  suitable  packs  for  us  to  carry,  we 
leaving  the  horses  here.  At  Johnson's,  1 
learned  that  a  relief  party  had  passed  in  a  few 
days  previous,  being  sent  by  Capt  Sutter  and 
Mr.  Sinclair. 

Leaving  a  man  at  this  camp  with  all  the  ex- 
tra provisions  we  could  not  pack,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  a  camp  for  the  parties  coming 
out,  we  passed  on  and  at  the  head  of  Bear  Val- 
ley met  the  party  returning  with  a  party  of 
women  and  childi-en.  Among  them  was  my 
wife  and  two  of  my  children.  We  delayed  no 
time,  only  a  few  minutes,  and  pushed  on  until 
the  snow  became  too  soft  for  us  to  travel  on. 
Then  stopping  until  it  froze  sufficient  to  bear 
us,  we  traveled  all  this  night,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  first 

Camp  of  Emigrants, 

Being  Mr.  Breen's.  If  he  left  any  provisions 
here  it  was  a  small  amount.  He  and  his  fami- 
ly not  being  in  want.  We  then  proceeded  to 
the  camp  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  where  Keysburg  and 
some  children  were.  Here  we  left  provisions 
and  one  of  our  party  to  cook  and  attend  them. 
From  here  we  visited  the  camp  of  Mrs.  Graves 
some  distance  further  east.  A  number  of  the 
relief  party  remaining  here,  while  Messrs.  Mil- 
ler, McCutchen  and  one  of  the  men  and  myself 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Messrs.  Donner's. 
This  was  a  number  of  miles  further  east. 

We  found  Mrs.  Jacob  Donner  in  a  very  feeble 
condition.  Her  husband  had  died  early  in  the 
winter.  We  removed  the  tent  and  placed  it  in 
a  more  comfortable  situation.  I  then  visited 
the  tent  of  Geo.  Donner,  close  by,  and  found 
him  and  his  wife.  He  was  helpless.  Theii' 
children  and  two  of  Jacob's  having  come  out 
with  the  party  we  met  at  the  head  of  Bear  val- 
ley. 

I  requestetl  Mrs.  Geo.  Donner  to  come  out 
with  us  as  I  would  leave  a  man  to  take  care 
of  both  Mr.  George  Donner  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Donner.  Mrs.  Geo.  Donner  positively  refused 
saying  that  as  her  children  were  all  out  she 
would  not  leave  her  husband  in  the  situation  he 
was  in.  After  repeatedly  urging  her  to  come 
out,  and  she  as  positiyely  refusing,  I  was  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  Mrs.  Geo.  Donner 
remained  with  her  husband  from  pure  love  and 
affection,  and  not  for  money,  as  stated  by  Mrs. 
Curtis. 

When  I  found  that  Mrs.  Geo.  Donner  would 
not  leave  her  husband,  we  took  the  three  re- 
maining children  of  Jacob  Donner's,  leaving  a 
man  to  take  care  of  the  two  camps.  Leaving  all 
the  provisions  we  could  spare,  and  expecting  the 
party  from  Sutter's  Fort  would  be  in  in  a.  few 
days,  we  returned  to  the  camp  of  Mrs.  Graves, 
where  all  remained  during  the  night,  except 
McCutchen,  Miller  and  myself,  we  going  to  the 
cabin  of  Mr.  Breen  where  two  of  my  children 
were.  Notice  was  given  in  all  the  camps  that 
we  would 

Start  on  Our  Return 
To  Sutter's  early  the  next  day.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  we  started,  taking  with  us  all  who 
were  able  to  travel.  In  a  short  time  we  reached 
Donner  Lake.  Traveling  on  ice  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  made  camp  on  the  eastern  side.  Here 
were  several  springs;  in  the  water  were  many 
small  fish.  The  next  day  we  traveled  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Lake  on  the  ice,  making  camp  here 
for  the  night.  From  this  camp  I  sent  in  ad- 
vance of  us  two  of  our  men,  Jondrieux  and 
Dofar,  good  mountaineers,  for  the  puiijose  of 
getting  the  provisions  in  our  last  cache  and  re- 
turning with  them,  they  to  meet  us  on  the  road 
the  next  day. 

When  coming  in  we  made  three  caches,  or 
deposits  of  beef.  Two  of  them  were  made  by 
taking  a  bag  of  dried  beef  to  the  top  of  a  pine 
sapling,  then  securing  it,  cutting  all  the  limbs 
off  the  tree  to  prevent  animals  from  getting  up 
and  destroying  the  meat. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  up  the 
mountain  and  in  the  evening  came  to  one  of 
the  camping  places  of  the  party  we  had  met  in 
Bear  Valley. 

Starved  Camp. 

With  a  little  repairs  everything  necessary  for 
building  a  fire  on  the  snow,  which  was  twenty 
feet  at  least  in  depth,  was  here.  We  camped 
for  the  night.  During  all  this  day  the  sky  had 
been  overcast,  threatening  a  stoiin.  This  night 
a  heavy  snow  storm  burst  upon  us,  continuing 
all  this  night  and  the  following  day  and  night, 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  Our 
provisions  gave  out,  and  one  of  the  children 
died.  I  expected  the  two  men,  Jondrieux  and 
Dofar,  at  the  latest  to  be  back  the  morning 
after  we  made  camp  here.  But  the  storm  had 
overtaken  them.  They  found  the  cache  had 
been  destroyed  by  animals  and  had  proceeded 
on  to  the  next  one,  finding  that  partly  destroyed, 
there  they  were  snow-bound,  and  were  nearly 
perishing. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated  we  made  prepa- 
rations for  leaving.  All  that  were  able  started, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Breen  and  family. 
He  stated  that  if  he  had  to  die,  he  would  rather 
die  in  camp  than  on  the  way.  A  strange  pro- 
ceeding of  Mr.  Breen,  when  be  and  his  family 
were  all  strong  enough  to  travel.  We  remon- 
strated with  him,  advising  him  to  come  with 
us;  that  if  we  perished,  let  us  all  die  together  in 


the  effort  to  get  out.     Finding  that  we  cou! 
prevail  upon  him,  I  asked  some  of   the  ii 
standing  by   to   witness,  that  I  then  told  Mr. 
Breen   •'  that  if   his  family  died,  their  blood  be 
upon  his  head,  and  not  on  ours." 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  weather 
became  intensely  cold  and  when  we  stopped 
for  the  night  many  of  the  party  had  their  feet 
frozen.  The  next  day  our  travel  was  slow, 
many  in  pain.  When  night  came  on  those 
in  advance  camped,  the  next  coming  straggling 
in  making  considerable  noise.  This  gave  the 
camp  of  Mr.  Woodworth  the  first  intimation  of 
our  proximity  to  them.  He  sent  some  of  his 
party  to  us  requesting  that  we  would  come 
down  to  his  encampment;  but  the  most  of  us 
having  laid  down  for  the  night,  declined  going, 
but  would  be  glad  if  he  would  send  us 
something  to  eat,  which  he  did,  and  some  of 
the  party  who  had  not  camped  went  down. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Woodworth  proceeded  on 
with  all  haste,  and  my  impression  is,  that  two 
or  three  of  our  party  went  back  with  them. 

We  proceeded  slowly  and  the  second  night, 
we  reached  the  encampment  at  Bear  valley,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Woodworth,  he  returning  to 
Sutter's  Fort.  From  here  a  majority  of  the 
party  rode  to  Sutter's,  I  stopping  at  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's. James  F.  Reed. 

San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Statement  of  Wm.  McCutchen. 

F.  H.  McDougal's  "  Donner  Tragedy  "  con- 
tains the  following: — "Reed  and  McCutchen 
came  to  their  camp  nearly  starved,  having  made 
a  meal  of  wagon  grease  and  mustard  taken  from 

Mr.   C s  wagon,  which  he  had  left  on   the 

mountain,  intending  to  go  back  for  it." 

I  left  the  Donner  party  in  company  with  Mr. 
Slnnlon  some  distance  west  of  the  Salt  Lake 
desert  for  California,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions,  and  to  return  with 
them  to  the  company.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Reed 
after  leaving  the  company,  until  he  arrived  at 
Capt.  Sutter's,  therefore  I  could  not  have  made 
a  meal  of  wagon  gi-ease  and  mustard  with  him. 
My  account  of  what  the  writer  styles  "  a  strange 
proceeding"  is,  Mr.  Reed  and  myself  arrived 
at  a  camp  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  Valley,  in 
the  evening,  fijiding  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  the 
sole  occupants.  They  exhibited  great  emotion 
on  our  aiTival.  Mr.  Curtis  said  it  was  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  that  we  were  angels  sent  to 
them,  that  they  were  out  of  provisions;  and 
the  only  thing  we  found  in  their  camp  to  eat, 
was  a  portion  of  a  dog  baking  in  a  small  oven. 
We  supplied  them  from  the  provisions  we  were 
taking  to  the  Donner  party.  It  was  storming 
when  we  arrived  at  Curtis'  camp,  and  continued 
the  next  day. 

The  following  day  we  started  up  the  moun- 
tain following  a  track  made  by  oxen,  and 
camped  about  five  or  six  miles  from  their  camp. 
During  the  night  our  two  Indians  left  us  return- 
ing to  the  valley.  I  followed  them  as  far  down 
as  Custis  camp.  Finding  they  had  been  there 
and  had  left  forOrdway's,  I  returned  to  our 
camp  reaching  there  about  12  p.  m.  Next 
morning  we  proceeded  still  further  on  until 
finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  proceed  further, 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  we  re- 
turned and  in  the  evening  reached  the  camp  of 
Mr.  Curtis.  Here  we  remained  lor  the  night. 
Next  morning  after  cacheing  our  provisions, 
and  some  of  Curtis'  goods,  we  proceeded  down 
the  valley  to  Johnson's,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis. 

I  state  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any 
two  men  to  have  done  more  than  we  did  in 
striving  to  get  into  the  people.  A  company  of 
men  might  have  succeeded. 

The  statement  of  Mrs.  Curtis  in  regard  to 
myself  is  a  base  falsehood.  She  never  was  in 
the  mountains  at  the  emigi-ant  camp,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  was  never  there  to  my  knowledge.  If 
Mr.  Reed  and  myself  had  succeeded  in  packing 
into  the  party  all  the  provisions  we  could  have 
carried,  what  relief  it  would  have  been  to  the 
emigrants.  It  would  not  have  been  a  mouthful 
for  them,  their  being  about  80  persons  at  the 
emigrants  encampment. 

"  About  the  middle  of  February.  Rcven  me'i  and  wo- 
men, finding  their  situation  intolerable,  left  the  Donner 
camp,  hoping  to  reach  the  valley  in  safety;  and  out  of 
the  foxirtcen,  only  five  women  and  two  men  came  into 
Johnson's  ranch,  then  the  first  house  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains." 

My  wife  came  out  with  this  party,  they  starting  from 
the  emigrants'  camp  the  last  of  UecemOer  and  were  31 
dai/s  in  yetting  through  to  Johnson's. 

"  There  were  left  behind  to  their  fate:  a  Dutchman  by 
the  name  of  Reesburgh  (Keysburg),  old  Mrs.  Donner 
aud  a  child  that  Mrs.  McCuthen,  one  of  the  fourteen 
who  went  out,  had  left  behind.  The  child  died  the  next 
day." 

There  were  left  behind,  when  we  started  on  our  re- 
turn Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Donner,  Mrs.  Jacob  Donner, 
and  Keysburg,  with  two  of  our  men  to  take  care  of  them. 

My  child  was  dead  before  the  Glover  party  reached 
the  emigrant  camp,  and  when  we  succeeded  in  getting 
in,  Mr.  Keed  and  myself  buried  the  remains. 

Starved  Camp. 

We  arrived  at  this  camp  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; this  camp  wire  under  the  peak  at  the  head  of  the 
Yuba  riv.  r.  The  Glen  party  had  made  it  when  return- 
ing from  the  Donner  party.  Everything  necessary  for 
building  a  fire  on  the  snow  was  here.  A  storm  com- 
menced this  night,  and  continued  until  about  noon  of 
the  third  day.  The  sucond  night  Mr.  Eeed  becan  e  snow 
blind  and  chilled  through  ;  he  had  ovircxerted  hiuiself 
in  securing  shelter  for  the  party.  Now  there  was  only 
Mr.  Miller  aud  myself  who  were  able  to  do  anything, 
the  rest  of  the  men  were  disheartened,  and  would  not 
use  any  exertion  ;  in  fact  they  gave  up  all  hope,  and  in 
despair,  some  of  them  commenced  praying.  I  d — d 
them,  telling  them  it  was  no  time  to  pray  but  to  get 
up  stir  th  mselves  and  get  wood,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  us  in  a  few  minutes.  The  fire  was 
nearly  out ;  the  snow  in  falling  off  the  trees,  had  nearly 
extinguish  d  it  before  discovered  ;  it  was  only  rekindled 
by  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Miller  and  myself.  After  we  got 
the  fire  started  I  was  so  chilled  that  in  getting  warm  I 
burned  tie  back  out  of  my  shirts,  having  foiu'  on  me  ; 
only  discovering  the  mishap  by  the  scorching  of  my 
skin. 

On  the  third  day  about  noon,  the  snow  ceased  falling, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  who  were  able  should  leave  ; 
all  the  provisions  being  consumed  the  day  before.    The 
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day  hltor  our  arrival  at  this  camp  Mr.  Keed  divided  the 
n-iuaining  Huur.  A  npo  uf^l  was  each  persuua' uhare, 
*'yyuug  and  old,"  aud  it  was  f^ur  dayb  in  all  befure  we 
got  auythiug  to  tut. 

PerBona  may  ask  why  we  camped  here.  Simply,  it 
Wttb  a  guod  place  to  stop  :  a U  ol  us  were  fatigued  with 
the  exertion  made  in  climbing  the  n.ouutaiu  and  pack- 
ing the  chiliireu  ;  aud  the  ailult  purtiun  of  the  emi- 
grants were  80  weak,  even  if  we  had  wished  to  proceed 
further,  they  cciild  utjt.  There  was  no  proi>obitioc 
made  to  Mr.  Keed  to  ttop  here  or  elsewhere,  by  Mr. 
lirien  or  any  one  tlse  o  ■  account  of  the  sickness  of  him- 
belf  or  daughter,     li  was  the  general  desire  of  all. 

All  who  were  able  started  to  Jeave,  except  Hr.  Brien 
and  family.  He  said  that  it  they  had  to  di  ,  he  would 
bouner  die  in  the  camp  than  on  the  way  ;  he  was  repeat- 
edly urgi-d  tu  cumc,  but  positivelj  refused.  Then  Mr. 
Ueed  ealled  myself  and  others  to  witntss,  that  if  any  of 
Mr.  Britn's  family  died,  their  deulh  be  upon  him  und 
not  upon  US.  Air.  Brien  had  only  one  daughter;  she 
was  an  iufunt. 

Btfore  luaving,  we  did  overj'thing  in  our  power  for 
thuse  who  had  to  n  main,  cutting  and  leaving  wood 
enough  to  last  for  several  days. 

After  leaving  here,  we  traveled  about  five  miles,  then 
Htoppcd.  During  this  five  miles  travel,  all  of  us  were 
frost  bitreu  except  Mr.  Milkr.  After  traveling  all  the 
next  day.  making  about  ten  miles,  we  camped  on  the 
Yuba  river.  At  ihis  camp  Mr.  woodworth,  hearing  the 
noise  made  by  the  paiiy  in  camping,  sent  a  man  to 
Uh,  requesting  that  we  Kdould  come  down  to  his  camp, 
but  most  of  us  haviijg  lain  down,  refused,  only  asking 
of  him  to  semi  us  something  to  cat,  which  he  did. 
From  here  we  mude  our  way  Into  Bear  Valley,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Woodworth,  he  returning  ;  but  his  party. 
Ml .  Miller  and  two  othero  of  ours,  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten,  returned  to  the  Douner  cauip. 

Wm.  McCutchen. 

Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  Co. 


MANURES. 
(Prize  Essay  of  III.  Ag'l  Soc.for  1870.) 

BY  K.  IIIDDIKGS,  EOCKTOBD  ILLINOIS. 

Engaged,  as  we  have  been,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  market  gardening  and  seed  grow- 
ing, we  long  since  learned  that  our  net  an- 
nual income  can  almost  certainly  be  pre- 
dicted from  tlie  amount  of  manure  secured 
Knowing  so  well  its  importance  we  have 
naturally  been  led  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  some  thought,  and  not  a  few  experi- 
ments, the  practical  results  of  which  we 
shall  seek  to  embody  in  this  paper.  We 
shall  make  no  ellbrt  to  discourse  learnedly 
upon  theories,  or  the  teachings  of  the  book." 
but  rather  to  toll  simply  and  briefly  the 
methods  we  tind  most  profitable  in  saving, 
manufacturing  and  applying  manures. 

from  the  moment  we  come  into  posses- 
sion of  it  we  find  the  chief  difficulty  with 
manure,  as  with  riches,  is  to  keep  it.  11 
our  fields  be  idle  and  free  from  frost,  we 
can  at  once  i)ut  it  under  the  surface.  Bui 
this  is  possible  for  only  a  small  portion  ol 
the  year,  and  often  a  long  time  it  must  lie 
out  where  the  hungry  .atmosphere  drinks 
up  its  richnessthe,  winds  dry  up  its  juices, 
the  fires  of  fermentation  within  sentl  up  its 
fragrance  in  rising  clouds,  and  the  leach- 
ing rains  wash  out  its  strength.  Thus  our 
chief  losses  are  to  be  attributed  to  evapor- 
ation, leaching  and  "tire  fang,"  and  the 
problem  before  us,  in  successful  husband- 
ry of  manures,  is  how  to  defeat  these 
forces. 

In  the  first,  the  moisture  is  loit  so  that 
not  only  the  manure  ceases  to  decay,  but 
the  searching  winds  and  drying  sun  cause 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  elements  aloug 
with  the  moisture.  In  leaching,  the  finer 
more  available  and  valuable  portions  ol 
our  manure  wash  away  in  a  liquid  form, 
and  though  they  go  somewhere  ujjon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  the  Ijenefit  of  organic 
nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  sluqje  of  a 
good  pickerel  to  tlie  profit  of  some  lazy 
sporting  man  instead  of  being  the  ]jrofit  ol 
the  industrious  but  negligent  farmer  in  the 
shape  of  corn.  In  the  case  of  "fire  fang' 
which  means  simply  burnt  up  by  fire — the 
nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  costly  and 
most  desirable  element  of  our  manures, 
forms  a  chemical  combination  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  moisture  or  water  in  the  ma 
nure,  aud  they  become  ammonia,  an  ex- 
ceedingly volatile  substance,  which  at  once 
passes  ott'  and  is  lost,  if  not  fixed  orabsorb- 
ed,  leaving  the  manure  little  better  than  so 
much  ashes.  Where  horses,  whose  manure 
is  highly  nitrogenous  and  liable  to  heat 
and  fire  fang,  are  stabled  together,  with  or 
near  cows  or  horned  cattle,  .whose  manure 
being  less  nitrogenous,  acts  as  cooler  and 
absorbent,  their  droppings  can  be  thrown 
together,  and  if  well  mixed  will  suffer  lit- 
tle if  any,  loss  from  this  source.  In  our 
own  stables  this  course,  with  the  addition 
of  dry  earth  as  an  absorbent  constantly  in 
use,  is  entirely  successful  in  resisting  all 
these  several  sources  of  loss.  But  with 
manures  from  town,  which  are  usually 
highly  nitrogenous,  so  simjilo  a  process 
cannot  be  employed.  And  yet  something 
must  be  done,  for  nothing  is  more  discour- 
aging, after  a  small  mountain  of  fertility 
has  been  accummulated  by  labor  and  mon- 
ey, than  to  thrust  in  a  fork  and  find  it 
burned  till  no  better  than  chaff.  The  most 
common  expedient  and  the  universal  advice 
is,  to  fork  it  over  repeatedly.  This  is  a 
considerable  expense,  oftentimes  fails  Uf, 


almost  always  in  dry  weather — and  no 
small  amount  of  ammonia  is  lost  for  the 
want  of  an  absorbent.  Havinsr  noticed  the 
most  satisfactory  effects  from  the  use  of 
hot-bed  manure  which  rarely  showed  traces 
of  fire  fang  and  gave  evidence  of  retaining 
its  ammonia,  we  were  led  to  seek  to  bring 
about  the  same  conditions  in  our  large  ma- 
nure piles.  For  this  purpose  the  manure 
was  put  in  long  piles  four  to  five  feet  deep 
and  ten  to  twelve  wide.  As  soon  as  thirty 
or  forty  loads  are  put  in  a  pile  the  water 
cart  is  brought  into  use  and  the  whole  pile 
is  thoroughly  drenched  (.  e,  filled  with  all 
the  water  it  will  hold  without  leaching.  It 
is  then  covered  with  earth,  two  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  left  eight  to  ten  weeks,  or 
till  wanted,  when  it  is  found  so  short  and 
fine  and  strong  as  to  tici  le  any  good  farm- 
er. The  past  season  was  so  unusually  dry 
for  so  long  a  time  that  we  opened  the  pile 
and  gave  a  second  soaking;  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  this  is  not  necessary.  We  have  a 
water  box  to  use  on  a  one-horse  cart,  use- 
ful for  many  purposes  in  the  garden,  and 
with  this  we  hauled  the  water,  raised  with 
a  portable  pump,  from  a  creek  on  the  pre- 
mises. From  an  accurate  account  kept  we 
find  a  good  soaking  costs  us  two  cents,  and 
the  covering  one  cent  a  load.  Of  course 
those  not  having  so  good  facilities  might 
not  be  able  to  do  it  at  this  trifling  expense, 
while  others  having  force  jiump  and  wind 
mill  favorably  situated  could  do  it  even  less 

The  water  checks  the  consuming  tires, 
and  the  covering  of  earth,  if  it  completely 
cover  it  only  to  the  dejjth  of  half  an  inch, 
will  absorb  every  particle  of  escaping  am- 
monia, but  rather  thicker  coating  is  desira- 
ble as  a  provision  against  washing  rains 
and  the  like.  Thus  we  not  only  prevent  fire- 
fang,  but  secure  all  the  escaping  virtues, 
keep  off'  the  winds  and  shed  the  rains,  van- 
quishing all  our  foes.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  we  deem  this  better  than  a  manure 
cellar  or  a  roof  covering,  bj"  far. 

Let  it  be  understood  this  is  the  course 
we  pursue  with  such  manures  as  we  buy  of 
livery  and  private  stables,  and  it  is  the 
course  we  would  recommend  for  every  one 
to  use  with  manui  es  already  on  hand  or  to 
be  bought.  But  in  saving  manures  from 
our  own  stables  we  follow  quite  a  different 
course.  In  buying  manures  we  take  it  as 
we  tind  it,  usually  with  much  already 
wasted.  But  in  our  own  stables  wo  can 
make  such  provision  as  to  secure  nearly 
every  bit  of  waste  or  fertilizing  material 
from  animal  food.  No  one  need  to  more 
than  look  at  an  analysis  of  liquid  and  solid 
manures,  to  have  learned  that  the  former 
is  o^  quite  as  much,  and  in  case  of  cattle,  of 
more  value  than  the  latter,  and  is  a  more 
available  form.  But  the  trouble  has  been 
to  save  this.  We  have  practiced  two  cours- 
es. Formerly  in  Michigan  we  were  quite 
satisfied  with  an  experience  with  a  water- 
tight cement  vat  at  the  rear  of  the  stables 
into  which  gutters  carried  all  licjuids  from 
the  stables,  and  through  swing  doors  the 
other  manures  were  thrown  into  it.  A  drain 
from  the  house  and  privy  brought  into  it 
all  the  soap-suds,  chamber  lye,  and  privy 
contents.  Into  it  went  also  lawn  rakings, 
sod  trimmings  from  the  paths,  chip  man- 
ure, garden  rubbish,  and  every  unsightly 
object.  Keeping  only  one  cow  and  ahorse 
this  yielded  annually  no  less  than  40  loads 
of  such  manure.as  was  worth  at  least  80  of 
an  ordinary  fiile.  We  know  of  a  farm  of  38 
acres  having  a  similar  vat  covered,  from 
which  is  annually  taken  400  loads  of  excel- 
lent manure,  and  the  owner  makes  more 
clear  i)rofit  from  his  little  38  acres  than  any 
farmer  of  300  acres  in  our  acquaintance. 

But  when  he  came  into  our  present  loca- 
tion, we  found  a  vat  to  be  impracticable, 
and  we  had  recourse  to  a  system  within  the 
reach  of  every  Illinois  farmer,  without  the 
cash  outlay  of  a  cent  and  one  ijuite  as  good 
for  general  use  as  a  vat.  We  mean  the  tise 
of  (//•(/  eurth.  We  have  not  a  muckbolenor 
have  many  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  but  we 
have  what  is  quite  as  good,  in  the  heat  of 
summer  we  have  dry  loam  spread  all  over 
our  fields  and  dry  dust  the  length  of  onr 
highways.  If  a.ny  man  doubts  the  capacity 
of  this  dry  earth  to  absorb  li(iuid,  let  him 
try  to  soak  up  the  soil  around  a  favorite 
plant  in  a  drouth.  Or,  if  he  has  never  no- 
ticed its  affinities  for  odors,  let  him  bury 
in  it  a  garment  afflicted  with  that  "most 
outrageous  smell  that  ever  offended  nos- 
tril," essence  of  skunk,  and  see  how  effect- 
ually it  cleanses  it.  Every  one  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  use  of  dry  earth 
closets  has  been  struck  by  the  effectiveness 
with  which  it  absorbs  and  renders  odorless. 
From  noticing  such  facts  Ave  were  led  to 
try  its  use  in  our  stables. 

[To  be  continued.] 

A  N.\TiojfAL  Agkicultubal  Convention 
is  proposed,  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  October  next.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  the 
project. 


The  Eagle  Hay  Press. 

We  give  herewith  a  representation  of 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  efficient 
hay  press  ever  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  It  is  known  .as  the  "Eagle  Hay 
Press,"  the  invention  of  J.  A.  McGillivral, 
of  Illinois,  by  whom  it  was  patented  in 
18(55.  Its  large  sale  in  the  Eastern  States 
has  induced  the  proprietors  to  introduce 
it  into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

The  power  is  applied  by  means  of  two 
levers,   arranged    in   such  a  manner  that 


its  application  increases  in  ratio  to  the 
resistance,  as  the  levers  approach  a  hori- 
zontal position.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful 
press,  but  it  is  simple  and  not  liable  to 
easily  get  out  of  order;  hence  it  can  be 
afforded  cheap.  It  is  said  that  three  men, 
with  one  horse  can  bale  from  10  to  15  tons 
of  hay  per  day,  each  bale  weighing  from 
250  to  300  pounds.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  pressing  hides,  rags,  wool  or  cotton. 
When  a  bale  is  pressed  and  fastened,  the 
follower  runs  down  of  its  own  weight,  and 
the  bale  can  be  taken  out  on  either  side. 

These  presses  are  now  manufactured  by 
the  Ivimball  Car  and  Carriage  Manufactur- 
ing Co. ,  of  this  city— the  most  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  who  are  the  proj^rietors  of  the  patent 
for  this  cost,  and  who  warrant  that 
every  press  made  by  them  shall  give  per- 
fect satisfaction,  and  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  well-known  reputation 
of  the  company  is  of  itself  a  good  guaran- 
tee that  whatever  they  take  hold  of  is  valu- 
able and  well  worthy  of  general  attention. 

Gopher  Trap. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  a  simple 
and  effective  trap,  invented  by  Mr.  D.  N. 
Phelps,  of  San  Leandro,  and  patented 
through  the  Scientific  Pkess  Patent 
Agency.     We  now  give  a  small  cut  show- 


ing the  construction  in  which  one  or  two 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  trap 
consists  of  a  stout  wire,  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
.spring  trap  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It 
is  sprung  by  pressure  against  a  broatl  sheet- 
iron  trigger.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
trap  when  sprung.  It  has  been  tried  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  with  great  success. 
The  trap  is  made  of  different  sizes,  and 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
trigger,  can  be  used  for  catching  rats.  It 
is,  indeed,  used  for  various  "  small  deer," 
squirrels,  rabbits,  skunks,  badgers,  coons, 
foxes,  coyotes,  etc.,  etc.  Its  effectiveness 
recommends  it  highly  to  our  farmers.  It 
is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Phelps,  who  may 
be  addressed  as  above. 

A  White-winged  Teal  Duck  was  lately 
killed  in  Yolo  county,  and  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition, stuffed,  at  Corbin's  saloon,  Sacra- 
mento. 
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ATENTs  &  Inventions. 


Full    List  of   U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  OmriiL  Reports  to  DEWEY  *  CO.,  V.  S.  AND 

Foreign  P.vtknt  Aoknt«,  and  Pubi.18Ukr8   of 

thk  scikstific  piieh8.j 

For  the  Week  En'dino  Mabch  Uth. 

Potato  Masher.— Charles  Adolph  Fred- 
erick, San  Francisco,  C.il. 

Medical  Compound  for  Treating  Bron- 
chial AND  LcNG  Diseases. — Shelby 
Wadan  Helm,  Bachalor  Valley,  assignoi- 
to  Britton  Capell  and  Wm.  J.  Hose,  Lit- 
tle Lake  Valley,  Cal. 

Boot-Jack. — Joseph  Eouard,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Machine  for  Blocking  Ribbons,  Etc. — 
George  Vincent,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Molding  Machine. — James  H.  Culver, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hair  Kestobative. — William  P.  Thomas 
and  Joseph  F.  Boardman,  Elko,  Nevada. 

Saw. — WiUiam  Kidd,  Duncan's  Mills,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  IT.  S.  and  Forcimi  Patents  fnrnislied 
by  Dewkt  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  poKsible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Pen-Holder.— J.  Both,  A'irginia  City, 
Nevada.  Although  the  pen,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  general  public,  is  mightier 
than  the  sw'ord,  notwithstanding  its  inferior 
size,  yet  it  has  not  been  suV)ject  to  as  much 
attention  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  car- 
rying it  on  the  person.  Mr.  Roth  i)ro- 
poses,  by  his  invention,  to  enable  every 
one  to  have  this  powerful  weapon  always 
ready  to  the  hand.  For  this  purpose,  he 
simply  modifies  its  construction,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  having  a  more  or  less  cum- 
bersome case.  He  so  constructs  the  metftl- 
lic  pen-clasp  that  it  can  be  hinged  to  the 
end  of  the  handle  or  stock  of  the  pen, 
which,  consequently,  can  be  shut  down 
upon  the  handle.  A  metallic  ferrule  is 
arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  along  the 
handle,  and  serves  to  stay  the  i)en  and 
clasp  it  firmly  in  place  when  open  for  use, 
as  well  as  to  slip  over  and  protect  its  point* 
when  it  is  closed  down  on  its  handle.  The 
device  being  so  handy,  it  is  feared  that  edi- 
torial combats  will  become  very  frequent. 

Wheel  for  Wheel-barrows. — G.  With- 
ington,  lone  City,  Cal.  Perhaps  thelonians 
may  be  able  to  use  this  device  in  carrying 
through  their  railroa<l  project.  It  relates 
more  particularly,  however,  to  wheel-bar- 
row and  trjick  wheels,  and  the  wheels  of 
toy  wagons.  The  spokes  consist  of  metal- 
lic bars  or  rods,  bent  so  that  each  half  will 
serve  as  a  bracing  spoke.  The  bend  of  the 
rod  is  flattened  so  as  to  fit  against  the  inner 
face  of  the  tire,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  a 
rivet,  screw  or  other  fiv.stening  device.  Tf he 
end  next  to  the  hub  or  axle  is  provided 
with  screw-threads  upon  which  a  nut  is 
screwed,  and  the  end  of  the  rod  or  spoke 
enters  a  hole  in  the  hub  or  axle  directly 
under  the  nut.  By  screwing  this  nut  up 
or  down  on  the  rod,  the  spoke  can  be 
tightened  or  loosened  as  desired,  the  nut 
bearing  against  the  hub.  In  this  way  a 
strong  and  substantial  wheel  can  be  made 
at  a  slight  expense. 

Apparatus  for  Saving  Quicksilver. — 
O.  H.  Young  and  J.  Vaughn,  Wisconsin 
Hill,  Cal.  The  invention  is  designed  to 
obviate  the  usual  loss  of  quicksilver  and 
amalgam  in  the  tailings  after  amalgama- 
tion—an important  object.  The  tailings 
are  led  into  a  box  of  suitable  size,  a  large 
part  of  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  with 
plates  provided  with  diamond  or  other  re-  , 
cesses  or  cavities  on  their  ujiper  surfaces. 
A  shower  of  water  is  introduced  through 
a  perforated  plate  which  extends  across  the 
passage  way,  and  is  elevated  a  little  above 
the  floor,  thus  evenly  distributing  the  tail- 
ings over  the  bottom  jilates.  The  heavy 
quicksilver  or  amalgam  is  retained  in  the 
cavities,  while  the  gangue  is  washed  away. 
Any  quicksilver  which  may  escape  the 
cavities,  is  caught  in  a  transverse  trough  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  box.  A  series  of 
small  movable  gates  diverts  or  guides  the 
stream  as  desired.  A  swinging  gate,  hinged 
to  the  middle  of  the  box,  diverts  the  tail- 
ings to  either  side,  when  it  is  desired  to 
clean  up. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Sheep-Sheaeing,  Etc.,  in  Feesno.— The 
Expos  dor  of  the  15th  instant  says:  The 
sheep-shearing  season  for  the  spring  clip 
has  begun.  The  clip  will,  on  account  of 
the  increased  number  of  sheep  in  the 
county,  be  fully  one-fourth,  if  not  a  half 
larger  than  last  season.  The  cattle  trade 
■will  not,  we  think,  be  as  good  as  usual,  on 
account  of  the  severe  drought  which  has 
prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  county,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  pasture  lands  are 
over-stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
consequently  stock  is  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  usual  at  this  season  of  tlie  year. 
Our  farmers  are  expecting  to  realize  good 
crops  this  season.  If  rains  only  follow  to 
sustain  the  growth  of  vegetation,  we  think 
their  hopes  will  be  fully  realized.  Taldng 
everything  into  consideration,  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  reasonably  prosperous  season. 

Alsike  CiiOVEE  ExPEEiMENT. — The  Stock- 
ton Independent  has  received  a  package  of 
Alsike  clover,  which  has  been  handed  to 
Mr.  Armington  of  that  city  for  experimen- 
tal purposes.  Mr.  A.  will  sow  it,  and  test 
its  quality  in  the  Court-house  Square. 
This  clover  derives  its  name  from  the  par- 
ish of  Alsike,  in  upland  Sweden,  where  it 
was  discovered,  and  where  it  grows  in  great 
abundance.  It  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  that  this  clover 
was  brought  into  cultivation.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1834,  and  since  then  it  has  spread  into  dif- 
ferent German  States  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  this  country.  The  seed  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  the  ordinary  red  or 
white  clover;  the  plant  withstands  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drought  better,  continues  its 
bloom  longer  than  any  other  known  vari- 
ety, and  it  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  very 
best  honey-producing  plants  of  the  clover 
kind. 

MuiiEEEEY CuLTUEE.— The  Vallejo  Chron- 
icle says  that  Messrs.  Hallin  <fe  Ammerup, 
recently  of  Yallejo,  have  made  a  purchase 
of  land  in  Brown's  Valley,  near  Napa  city, 
and  have  this  season  put  out  fourteen  thou- 
sand mulberry  cuttings  and  plants,  three 
thousand  of  which  are  rooted.  They  are 
doing  well,  and  give  promise  of  a  thrifty 
growth. 

EiiAX.— Mr.  H.  F.  Haver,  says  the  Paja- 
ronian,  who  resides  a  few  miles  from  Wat- 
sonville,  on  the  Amesti  Rancho,  has  put 
in  this  year  100  acres  of  flax,  which  is  now 
looking  finely. 

Sonoma. — During  the  past  year  Sonoma 
Valley  sent  32,000  boxes  of  fruit  to  the 
San  Francisco  market. 

Cutting  up  Ranches. — The  Gilroy  Ad- 
vocate learns  that  the  great  Balsa  ranch,  a 
few  miles  south  of  that  place,  is  to  be  cut 
up  into  small  farms  and  offered  for  sale. 
This  is  a  good  movement  for  that  part  of 
the  State,  and  if  it  could  be  made  general 
among  the  large  ranch  holders  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  both  the  land  owners  and 
the  people  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

San  Rafael  Land. — It  is  said  around 
town,  says  the  San  Rafael  Journal  of  the 
2.'5th  instant,  that  Oliver  Irwin,  Esq.,  has 
sold  his  farm  adjoining  San  Rafael  for  the 
sum  of  ,«!86,000,  to  W.  T.  Coleman  and 
others;  also,  that  the  same  parties  have 
I)urchased  the  marsh  lands  lying  south  of 
the  tract,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
Boas  Ranch.  Talk  of  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  big  schemes  generally  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  purchase. 
We  have  learned  of  nothing  definite  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  but  presume 
it  is  all  that  "rumor"  says.  At  least,  we 
hope  so. 

Eaklt  VEGETABiiES. — The  Vacaville  cor- 
respondent of  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  says 
that  tomato  plants  have  been  in  full  bloom 
for  a  month  at  Pleasant  valley,  about  four 
miles  from  Vacaville;  green  peas  are  also 
about  ready  for  picking.  Pleasant  valley 
is  said  to  produce  some  of  the  earliest 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  State. 

Anaheim,  it  is  estimated,  will  make  over 
a  million  gallons  of  wine  this  year  for 
shipment. 

Two  Crops. — A  man  on  King's  river, 
Fresno  county,  raised  two  crops  on  one 
piece  of  land,  last  season — the  first  being  a 
fine  yield  of  barley,  after  which  the  land 
was  plowed  and  prepared  for  corn,  of 
which  a  fine  crop  was  gathered. 

Tall  Barley. — The  Antioch  (Contra 
Costa  county)  Ledger  of  March  11th  says: 
"We  have  seen  a  bunch  of  barley  stalks, 
from  Kimball's  Island,  that  are  nearly  five 
feet  long.  Almost  anywhere  on  Sherman 
Island  the  volunteer  grain  is  two  feet  in 
hight,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
weeks  will  make  fine  hay." 


The  Fence  Question. — The  no-fence 
law  is  again  agitating  some  of  the  counties. 
The  Kern  County  Courim-  takes  strong 
ground  on  the  question,  and  argues  that 
unless  the  stock-owners  can  be  compelled 
to  keep  their  animals  off  the  growing 
crops,  that  section  will  be  retarded  in  set- 
tlement and  magnificent  capacities  remain 
undeveloped  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
Los  Angeles  we  are  having  troubles  that 
have  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  results. 
It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  farmer  to  plant  and 
tend  a  crop  and  just  at  the  point  when  he 
congratulates  himself  that  he  has  secured 
something  for  his  winter's  store,  to  find 
that  crop  eaten  up  and  trampled  down  by 
a  drove  of  long-horned  cattle  or  mustang 
horses.  The  farming  interest  is  the  lead- 
ing one  of  this  section.  Upon  its  develop- 
ment largely  depends  our  future  pro.sperity 
and  it  should  be  fostered  and  cared  for. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many  arguments 
to  be  urged  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  but  they  will  be  found  to  hinge 
upon  personal  interest.  Those  drawn  from 
a  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  promote  the  general  prosperity, 
seem  to  be  on  the  no-fence  side. — Los  An- 
geles News. 

Artificial  Ieeigation. — Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  spent  in  putting 
locks  in  Sycamore  Slough,  Colusa  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  control  of 
the  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

Eaelt  CufiUMBEES. — A.  Gaffanisch,  cf 
Sacramento  City,  had  cucumbers  from 
vines  at  his  hot-house  fit  for  table  use,  last 
Tuesday.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  they 
ai'e  the  first  of  the  season. 

Eastern  Butter  in  Santa  Barbara 
County. — The  Peess  says:  "  During  the 
past  week  we  were  shown  a  keg  of  as  nice, 
fresh  butter  as  any  epicure  could  de.sire, 
that  was  shipped  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
place,  from  Wisconsin,  the  cost  of  which 
was,  delivered  here,  24%  cents  per  pound. " 

The  Languedoc  Almond  is  said  to  be  the 
best  variety  of  that  fruit  for  cultivation  on 
this  coast.  It  is  later  in  blooming  than 
the  other  varities  and  seedlings,  generally, 
on  this  coast,  by  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
thus  putting  it  more  out  of  danger  from 
late  frosts  in  ■  those  localities  subject  to 
such  annoyances. 

An  Aged  Biddy. — A  gentleman  at  Port 
Carbon,  Pa.,  has  a  hen  which  he  says  is  43 
years  old. 

Unbuly  Cows. — Visalia  cows  assault  lit- 
tle girls  in  the  street. 

Accident  feom  a  Grain  Roller. — On 
Monday  last  Mr.  Nillson,  a  Dane  by  birth, 
while  rolling  grain  in  Murray  township, 
Alameda  county,  fell  between  the  frame 
and  the  roller;  and  was  so  terribly  mangled 
that  his  life  is  despaired  of. 

OREGON. 

Peaes. — The  Willamette  Farmer  urges 
upon  the  people  of  Oregon  to  plant  more 
pear  trees,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  pears  sold  for  $15  a  barrel  in  the  East- 
ern market  last  summer,  and  that  they  are 
"growing  scarcer  there — in  fact,  they  seem 
to  be  running  out.  The  pear  flourishes 
exceedingly  well  in  Oregon.  It  grows 
thi-iftily,  is  subject  to  no  disease,  bears 
fruit  steadily,  and  the  trees  promise  to 
grow  to  a  great  age.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  this  fruit  in  California. 

Large  Onion  Yield. — Last  season  Mr. 
W.  P.  Watson,  of  Multonomah  county, 
Oregon,  raised  a  patch  of  onions  on  Beaver 
Dam  land,  which  produced  at  the  rate  of 
1,100  bushels  per  acre.  In  view  of  this 
extraordinary  yield,  the  Willamette  Farmer 
thinks  it  very  singular  that  the  Portland 
market  should  go  to  California  for  its  sup- 
ply of  this  vegetable. 

Deteeioeation  of  Apples. — The  Wil- 
lamette Farmer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  varieties  of  apples  in  that  mar- 
ket are  small,  and  are  losing  some  of  their 
best  qualities.  The  Swar  and  Genneting 
are  scarcely  half  their  proper  size.  We 
must  manure  our  orchards  and  take  care  of 
them  if  we  would  keep  the  fruit  up  to  the 
proper  standard.     The  Farmer  is  right. 

The  Subsidy  Obtained. — It  is  stated 
that  the  subsidy  required  to  secure  the  pro- 
posed agricultural  works  at  Salem,  is  so 
nearly  obtained  that  success  is  certain,  and 
the  erection  of  the  works  will  soon  be  com- 
menced. As  sooa  as  these  works  are  well 
under  way,  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritories will  be  able  to  manufacture  nearly 
all  their  own  agricultural  implements,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  them  from  New  York,  at 
the  cost  of  20,000  miles  of  transportation. 

Plant  Potatoes. — The  Willamette  Far- 
mer urges  upon  its  readers  the  propriety  of 
making  wheat  less  a  specialty,  and  intro- 
ducing the  culture  of  potatoes  more  exten- 
sively, both  for  the  table,  and  as  feed  for 


stock,  for  which  that  journal  holds  that 
the  crop  will  pay.  It  adds:  "Although 
easily  grown,  and  on  proper  land,  in  large 
quantities,  in  several  parts  of  our  State, 
the  crop  was  so  small  last  season  that  this 
indispensable  vegetable  for  the  table  had 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  at  high 
prices.  It  is  said  that  "  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire."  We  liojie  this  will  prove 
true  in  the  present  case,  and  that  our 
farmers,  everywhere,  the  coming  season, 
will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes. 

An  Important  Peoposition. — A  plan 
has  been  proposed  by  several  papers  in 
Oregon  for  making  a  new  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  Pacific,  by  which  thecoun 
try  on  the  Sound  be  annexed  to  Oregon, 
and  all  of  Oregfon  east  of  the  Cascaie 
mountains,  all  of  Washington  Territory 
east  of  the  same,  and  the  Territory  of  Ida- 
ho, should  be  consolidated  into  one  Terri- 
tory, with  the  view  of  making  it  immedi- 
ately into  a  State.  The  reasons  urged  for 
this  arrangement  of  the  territory  are,  that 
the  country  west  of  the  Cascades  has  gen- 
erally the  same  climate, — by  railroads  will 
be  closely  connected, — the  people  arehomo- 
genenus,  and  that  nature  has  provided  foi 
a  State  thus  created  distinct  boundaries 
Other  reasons  are  urged  not  less  impor- 
tant. 

The  consolidation  of  Eastern  Oregon 
with  Idaho  and  Washington  Territory, 
would  make  a  great  and  Wealthy  State. 
It  would  have  a  climate,  soils,  pursuits, 
and  people,  distinct  from  those  of  the  wes- 
tern States — and  in  every  point  of  vie\v 
would  be  va.stly  to  the  advantage  of  tht 
country  now  divided  as  it  is  between  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  Ida- 
ho Territories. 

The  subject  is  one  of  gi-eat  importance 
and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all 
the  people  concerned.  The  decision 
should  be  upon  its  merits,  uninfluenced  bj 
local   considerations. —  Williamette  Farmer. 

ATLANTIC. 

They  have  a  hen  in  Montgomery  county. 
Ind. ,  which  is  said  to  have  hatched,  during 
the  past  season,  forty  chickens  at  three  set- 
tings, raised  thii-ty-seven,  and,  after  dis- 
missing her  last  brood,  laid  fifty-two  egg^ 
before  going  into  winter  quarters. 

Beet  Sugae  in  Wisconsin. — There  is  n 
sugar  beet  manufactory  at  Blackhawk,  neai 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  which  last  yeai 
planted  IGO  acres  of  beets.  The  averag( 
yield,  per  acre,  was  ten  tons.  The  mill 
while  in  operation,  worked  up  one  ton  ol 
beets  per  hour  night  and  day. 

Eggs  foe  the  New  Yoek  Maeket. — 
Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  eggs  consumed 
in  New  York  may  be  formed  from  the  fac 
that  for  the  week  ending  March  4th,  8,26f 
barrels  of  eggs  were  received  in  that  city 
against  6,379  for  the  same  period  the  lasi 
year,  and  still  the  season  is  not  over  whei 
the  largest  quantity  is  consumed.  Lime  ii- 
but  little  employed  as  formerly  for  pre 
serving  eggs  for  that  market.  Producers  an 
especially  enjoined  to  keep  soiled  egg 
separate  from  the  clean,  as  they  materially 
reduce  the  aggregate  jjrice. 

Cotton  in  Utah. — In  response  to  an  in 
quiry  made  by  J.  D.  Johnson,  Secretary  o) 
the  California  Silk  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, Brigham  Young  replies  that  there  it 
no  cotton  seed  for  sale  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  he  thinks  none  in  Southern  Utah,  f 01 
the  farmers  there  are  importing  it  from  the 
Southern  States. 

Shoet  Hoens. — It  is  stated  that  of  all 
the  holiday  beef  exhibited  recently  in  Chi- 
cago, there  was  not  a  single  animal  with 
less  than  three-quarter  Short  Horn  blood 
in  its  veins. 

Nauvoo,  111.,  the  ancient  Mormon  capi- 
tal, is  now  a  great  wine  center.  Last  year's 
yield  was  130,000  gallons. 

A  New  Potato,  said  to  beat  the  "Early 
Rose"  has  been  produced  in  Ohio.  It  is 
called  the  "Moltke." 


Big  Fish. — A  sturgeon  10  feet  long  and 
weighing  300  pounds,  was  caught  in  the 
Mokelumne  river,  about  five  miles  below 
Camanche,  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

A  FINE  fat  buck  was  killed  within  the 
city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  15th 
instant. 

A  couple  in  Visalia  have  named  their 
new-born  baby  Visalia  Delta,  the  name  of 
the  newspaper  published  at  that  place. 

The  Old  Stoey. — Recent  storms  of  sleet 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  most  of  the 
peach  and  cherry  buds  in  the  southern 
Ijortion  of  Iowa. 

Canary  Birds.  —  Over  40,000  canary 
birds  are  brought  to  this  country  every 
year,  and  probably  10.000  more  are  bred 
ht3re  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 


AN  OREGON  POTATO— THE  DIto. 

Mr.  David  Newsome,  an  experienced  ag- 
riculturist of  Oregon,  recommends  through 
the  Willamette  Farmer,  the  "Dimick,"  or 
as,  is  sometimes  called  the  "Savage  Po- 
tato," as  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  to 
cultivate,  and  superior  to  the  far-famed 
"Early  Rose."   Mr.  N.  writes  as  follows:  — 

"I  know  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  place 
any  one  variety  of  the  potato  above  all  oth- 
ers, and  contend  for  its  superiority.  There 
are  over  fifty  varieties  of  the  potato  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
half  of  them  are  unworthy  of  attention. 
Perhaps  half  of  the  remainder  may  have 
some  good  qualities,  and  be  worthy,  in 
some  localities,  of  consider  ible  attention. 
Some  of  the  best  fourth  part  be  very 
early  in  bearing,  and  hence  pr  fitable  for 
•^arly  marketing.  Some  may  be  very  pro- 
lific and  hardy,  and  may  do  well  on  thin 
lands,  and  shift  well  with  weeds  and  poor 
culture.  But  the  farmers  and  gardenei-s 
of  Oregon  need  some  one  variety  of  potato, 
that  combines,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all 
bhe  excellent  points  that  any  variety  can 
lontain.  And,  though  the  new  broom  is 
said  to  sweep  clean,  at  first,  yet  that  qual- 
ity may  not  place  it  ahead  of  all  others. 
The  Early  Rose  sold  last  spring  in  Salem 
at  fifteen  dollars  per  bushel,  and  has  been 
tested  by  this  time.  How  many  superior 
ooints  does  it  jiossess  !  I  call  upon  its 
patrons  to  answer.  I  do  not  disparage 
that  potato.  If  it  can  fill  the  demand,  as  a 
T;ood  article  for  early  use,  and  is  ahead  of 
ill  others  for  one  month,  all  right. 

But  is  there  a  potato  that  is  early  in  ma- 
turing, of  superior  quality,  hardy,  never 
takes  the  second  year's  growth  in  the  fall, 
keeps  well  the  year  round,  never  sprouts 
till  in  the  spring,  is  easily  dug,  heavy  in 
bulk,  small  tops,  and  in  demand  above  all 
others'?  And  is  it  fully  acclimated,  and 
clear  of  any  disease  ? 

Yes,  we  have  just  that  potato;  and  it  is 
'cnown  genei-ally  as  the  "Savage  Potato." 
But  the  true  name  is  f.he  Dimick  Potato — it 
having  been  originated  from  the  ball  by 
the  elder  Mr.  Dimick,  before  his  death.  It 
is  a  native  of  Marion  county,  Oregon.  I 
have  been  engaged  for  about  seven  years 
in  gardening,  and  selling  vegetables  in 
■ialem.  I  have  cultivated  ten  varieties  of 
the  potato,  in  that  time,  and  have  experi- 
nented  upon  each.  And,  last  year,  I 
Irojoped  all  but  the  Dimick.  And,  this 
v^ear,  I  assort  carefully,  and  have  selected 
the  Dimick  from  any  others,  accidentally 
imongst  them,  and  shall  plant  seventy- 
ive  bushels  of  them.  They  bring  twenty- 
ive  per  cent,  in  price  more  than  others, 
md  I  can  sell  ten  times  as  many  of  the 
Dimick  as  of  nil  others.  As  potatoes  are 
low  very  high  in  price,  and  very  scarce,  of 
'ourse  many  will  have  "potato  on  the 
brain,"  and  a  large  acreage  of  that  crop  will 
'lo  planted.  All  right;  and  let  every  man 
)lant  his  favorite  potato.  If  there  is  a  sur- 
>lus  amount  raised,  and  but  few  of  them 
.vill  bear  exportation  abroad,  and  as  they 
vont  burn  as  easily  as  straw,  perhaps 
here  can  some  be  fed  to  poor,  shivering 
itock,  that  would  be  benefitted  now  in  this 
/alley  on  such  food. 

No  man  need  plant  the  Dimick  potato  on 
'hin  land,  poorly  prepared  and  worse  tend- 
ed. There  is  much  out-cry  against  that 
ootato,  on  account  of  not  yielding  well, 
[f  a  producer  will  prepare  a  well-drained 
oiece  of  land,  rich,  deeply  plowed,  and 
well  harrowed,  in  full,  midwinter  and 
spring;  plant  ahout  the  1st  of  April,  and  to 
25th  of  May;  ground  listed  off  both  ways; 
^over  five  inches  deep;  and  then  plotv  and 
hoe  the  crop,  three  times  each,  hilling  up 
the  last  time;  he  will  be  sure  of  fifty  to 
=iixty  dollars'  worth  of  fine-sized  Dimick 
notatoes  per  acre.  Corralled  land,  or  well- 
di-ained  and  deeply-pulverized  swale  lands, 
and  meadow  sod,  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  or  rich  fallow  land,  are  all  good  for 
this  noble  potato.  Newly-grubbed  land, 
if  plowed  vei-y  deeply  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, will  bring  a  fair  crop  of  the  Dim- 
ick, and  the  ground  be  left  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  a  future  crop.  I  never  failed  to 
be  doubly  paid  for  hauling  out  and  mixing 
in  the  soil,  stable  manure,  wood  .inhes, 
muck,  rotten  straw,  or  chip  manure,  where 
I  raised  potatoes.  With  me,  the  Dimick 
potato  does  not  do  well  on  sandy  bottom 
land.  The  large  and  fine  crop  I  had  last 
year  grew  on  summer  fallow,  of  rich  prai- 
rie land,  run  in  grain  and  grass  for  eight- 
een years,  and  upon  newly  grubbed  land; 
but  let  every  man  plant  and  cultivate  just 
as  he  pleases. 

Lake  County  contains  a  population  of 
about  5,000  souls,  and  has  an  immense  area 
of  the  finest  description  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  land.  , 
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Arboriculture  in  California. 

[WHtten  fur  the  I»bes8.] 

Wrth  a  Glance   r.l   the   Writer's   Experience   with 
Trees. 

The  cultivation  and  care  of  trees  has 
been  a  passion,  bordering  on  a  mania,  with 
us,  since  our  earliest  boyhood  days.  Born 
in  the  woods,  nurtured  in  a  primitive  log 
cabin,  in  a  scant  "opening"  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  Central  New  York,  where  the 
lofty  elm,  the  stately  pine,  the  majestic 
and  beauteous  maple, the  pyramidal  balsam, 
fir,  and  the  elegant  magnolia  and  their 
multitudinous  forest  companions,  threw 
welcojne  shades  and  scattered  their  fra- 
grant blossoms  far  and  near;  we  seemed 
to  have  been  inspired  with  these  grand  old 
forest  scenes  with  the  spirit  of  the  woods, 
with  those  magnificent  sylvan  beauties, 
from  our  very  infancy.  To  plant  and  pro- 
tect the  trees,  whether  fruit  or  forest,  has 
been  with  us  an  almost  religious  duty,  for 
the  half  century  since  we  were  of  sufficient 
age  to  commence  our  joyous  mission. 
"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  has  been  to 
U8  a  sacred  talisman.  And,  whether  com- 
ing in  possession  of  the  broad  acres  of  a 
rural  home  farm,  or  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  city  lot,  our  first  imijulse  and 
first  act  is  always  to  plant  trees.  We  have 
planted  and  cultivated  the  elm,  the  maple, 
the  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  linden,  the 
hickory,  the  oak,  the  magnolia,  the  fir, 
all  and  every  variety  of  forest  trees,  in  the 
soil  of  our  own  native  New  York ;  and  every 
variety  of  shrub  and  fruitful  tree  that  can 
be  reared  in  that  cold  clime.  We  have 
planted  and  reared  bananas,  the  laurel,  th<- 
cork  tree,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  vine,  and 
our  own  native  fruits,  as  well  upon  the 
sunny  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in 
the  genial  clime  of  the  "Land of  theMoor," 
and  in  the  far  Orient, — the  Flowery  King- 
dom,— have  we  eaten  of  the  orange,  puma- 
to,  banana,  pine  apple,  laiche,gi-ape,  pepa, 
custard  apple,  guava,  fig,  cumquat,  as  well 
as  the  peach,  apricot,  pomegranite,  and 
pear, — nearly  all  from  trees  or  plants  of 
our  own  planting;  and  have  there  cultivat- 
ed the  pride  of  India,  the  bamboo,  the 
cocoanut,  the  mima>,  the  ailanthus,  the 
camphor  tree,  the  pith  or  rice  paper  tree 
and  enjoyed  the  cooling  shades  of  our  own 
vine  and  banyan  trees,  in  our  island  home 
in  that  far  Orient.  And  in  our  own  Cali- 
fornia have  we  cultivated,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, nearly  all  of  the  native  trees, 
tropical  and  semi-tropical,  and  the  Wash- 
ingtonia  gigantea,  the  Australian  gum  tree, 
pepper  tree,  etc.  And  we  can  point  to 
trees  of  our  own  planting  in  the  Empire 
State,  that  in  sturdy  bulk  and  towering 
majesty  will  vie  with  the  huge  monarchs  of 
the  forest. 

Whethef  inspired  by  some  forest  genii 
or  Nick  of  the  wild  woods,  we  scarcely 
laiow;  but  certainly  it  is,  that  without  any 
particular  pre- meditation  or  design,  all  of 
our  tomes  for  nearly  a  half  century  past, 
have  had  a  tinge  of  the  woods  and  of  forest 
life,  as  evidenced  by  the  names  with  which 
we  have  christened  our  rural  abodes,  as  for 
instance:  "  Elmwood  Cottage,"  our  subur- 
ban rural  gothic  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
built  nearly 30  years  ago;  "  Glenwood,"  an- 
other suburban  retreat,  and  "  Forestwood 
Lodge,"  in  the  same  city;  '"Willow  Cot- 
tage," our  old  ancestral  tabernacle,  in  the 
town  of  our  nativity;  "  Bamboo  Terrace," 
our  garden  and  vineyard  on  a  sunny  slope 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  "  Villa  of  the 
Banyans,"  our  Island  home  in  the  Celestial 
Orient;  and  in  California,  we  have  our 
"  Mount  Glenwood,"  in  Yolo;  have  ha<l 
our  "  Villa  Rosa,"  at  Redwood,  and  now 
our  "  Jungle-wood,"  in  Solano,  and  on  the 
Alpine  bights  above  Napa,  our  "  Laurel- 
Wood  Ranch." 

Well,  the  fastidious  reader  may  say, 
these  are  mere  fancy  names,  and  he  may 
insinuate  that  they  are  the  ebullitions  of 
vanity.  Well,  have  it  so,  if  you  will,  but 
we  insist  that  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
"  Genii  of  the  Woods,"  while  we  are  only 
the  humble  "  inedium  "  through  whom  to 
communicate  these  revelations  to  the  outer 
world. 

With  all  these  somewhat  diversified  ex- 
periences, it   will  not  be  wondered  at,  that 


we  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  sylvan  or  arboriculture  of 
California,  our  chosen,  adopted  home. 
knd  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  de- 
taining them  so  long  by  our  rambling 
sketches,  from  what  we  sat  down  to  say 
about 

The  Cultivation  of  Trees  in  Calitornia. 

We  have  just  read  the  award  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  our  State,  for  the 
propagation  and  planting  of  tlie  greatest 
number  of  forest  trees;  and  note  the  re- 
marks of  the  several  applicants  for  premi- 
ums, and  that  the  award  was  made  to  the 
party  who  had  33,000  trees,  all  of  one  kind 
—the  Australian  gum  tree,  or  eucalyjHus 
globulus. 

Now  this  strikes  us  as  a  very  impolitic 
decision,  to  say  the  least.  To  encourage 
the  propagation  of  but  one  kind  of  tiee, 
and  that  of  doubtful  utility,  even  if  it  can 
be  grown  successfully,  which  Ave  very 
much  doubt,  as  it  naturally  becomes  top- 
heavy,  the  limbs  growing  much  faster  than 
the  body  or  the  roots;  and  when  the  ground 
becomes  wet  and  soft,  they  are  liable  to 
blow  over  in  the  first  hard  gale  of  wind 
that  blows,  especially  in  light  soils  or 
adobe  soil.  We  have  experienced  this  dif- 
ficulty ourselves,  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
caution in  propping  them  up  and  staying 
them  with  cords  and  stakes.  We  have  had 
trees  of  this  kind  that  were  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  the  circumference  of  their  trunks,  blow 
over  with  all  our  precaution,  in  lightening 
tops,  etc.  Their  roots  do  not  seem  to 
strike  down  deep  enough  to  find  holding 
ground,  and  especially  if  they  do  not 
penetrate  the  sub-soil  or  hard  pan,  which 
it  seems  difficultfor  them  to  do.  And  then, 
for  shade  trees,  they  do  not  compare  with 
some  of  our  own  native  forest  trees;  their 
branches  are  too  loosely  set,  scraggily,  not 
close  and  compact  as  a  shade  tree  should 
be.  It  seems  to  be  a  fast-growing  tree  in 
our  soil  and  climate;  and  as  giving  variety 
to  the  lawn  and  landscape  garden,  a  few  of 
these  trees  judiciously  interspersed,  and 
carefully  trained  and  guarded,  are  orna- 
mental, and  may  be  properly  introduced: 
but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  encouraging 
the  growing  of  forests  of  these  trees,  until 
th»y  have  been  more  successfully  tested 
than  they  have  yet  been  in  California.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  award  shouli  have  been 
to  the  party  producing  the  greatest  variety 
of  foi'est  trees  that  can  be  most  successful 
ly  cultivated.  One  of  the  claimants  to  the 
prize  had  39,000  trees  of  the  following  va- 
rieties: Lombardy  poplar  and  balm  of 
G;ilead,5  000;moru8multi'  aulis,7500; modus 
alba,  5,000;  California  black  walnut,  10,- 
1)00;  American  white  maple,  4,000;  Ameri- 
can white  elm,  5,000;  English  elm,  2,000; 
Spanish  chestnut,  400;  American  chestnut. 
500.  This,  we  think,  would  be  far  better 
than  to  bestow  the  premium  upon  one  kind 
of  tree,  and  that,  as  yet,  a  sort  of  hybrid  in 
this  country. 

If  the  restrictions  of  the  Board  did  not 
•lUow  of  awarding  the  prize,  because  these 
trees  were  only  planted  in  nursery,  then 
their  restriction  should  have  been  removed, 
and  a  liberal  prize  awarded  to  all  the  par- 
ties comp'iting.  The  sum  of  §50  is  but  a 
paltry  affair,  any  way,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  an  important  enterprise, 
not  half  as  much  as  is  sometimes  awarded 
to  some  old  broken-winded  nag  at  a  horse 
race. 

If  the  prize  offered  had  been  $1,000,  in- 
stead of  $50,  the  State,  if  not  the  Society-, 
would  have  been  the  gainers  by  it.  Our 
State  Government  has,  we  believe,  a  stand- 
ing bounty,  to  encourage  the  planting  and 
imltivating  of  fo'est  trees  along  our  public 
highways.  It  is  a  noble  enterprise,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  generally  carried  into  eftect, 
un'il  every  roadside  in  our  State  shall  be 
adorned  by  these' forest  sentinels. 

Cultivate  trees,  then,  beautify  your 
homes,  is  our  injunction  to  old  and  young, 
to  rich  and  poor— it  pays  financially.  We 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  spent  $10  for  trees, 
that  we  did  not  receive  SlOO  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  our  place  when  we  sold ;  and 
you  will  receive  twice  that  in  satisfaction 
and  healthful  pleasure,  while  cultivating 
them  and  watching  their  growth,  and  the 
development  of  their  floral  charms,  if  it  be 
in  beautifying  a  permarfent  home,  that  you 
never  wish  to  .sell,  but  to  leave  as  a  legacy 
to  your  family  and  offsjjring.  What  monu- 
ment can  be  more  noble  and  praiseworthy, 
and  satisfactory,  than  to  enable  your  de- 
scendants, in  after  generations,  to  point 
with  pride  and  say.  that  fine,  lofty  maple, 
and  that  group  of  orange  trees,  were  planted 
by  my  father  when  I  was  an  infant;  that 
magnificent,  towering  linden,  and  these 
fine  old  apple  trees,  were  planted  where 
^hey  stand  by  my  grandfather;  that  huge  old 
oak,  and  that  cluster  of  venerable  pear 
trees,  were  planted  by  my  great  grand- 
fa,ther;  that  young  forest,  that  wooded 
hill-side,  those  groves  of  growing  forest 


trees  that  adorn  yon  landscape,  those  groves 
of  oranges,  almonds,  figs,  apples,  cherries, 
etc.,  where  planted  by  my  own  hand,  and 
I  hope  to  leave  them  as'  an  heir-loom,  a 
legacy  to  my  children,  or  children's  chil- 
dren. Verily,  your  children  will  rise  up 
and  called  you  blessed  to  the  remotest  gen- 
emtions.  t.  h.  h. 

Jungle-wood,  March,  1871. 

UP  COUNTRY  LETTERS.- NO.  6. 

[Written  for  the  Press.) 
BY  JEWELL. 


Dear  Reader. — Nell  and  I  have  made  a 
discovery.  Amelia  is  in  love  !  This  is  how 
it  happened.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
farm-house   there  is  a  charming  little  spot  I  is  to  furnish   knowledge,  whereby  to"  pro- 


[Apnl  I,  1 87 1. 
A  New  Fire  Escape. 

Editors  Press:— We— that  is,  our  little 
family — are  much  pleased  with  your  paper, 
the  more  as  it  takes  in  such  a  wide  scope  of 
information,  80  much  wider  than  its  title,  and 
the  usages  of  agricultural  papers,  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  My  husband,  a  retired  phy- 
sician, is  so  much  engaged  with  his  horti- 
cultural pursuits,  that  he  cannot  now  find 
time  to  write,  to  contribute  his  dues  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge,  in  return  for 
the  much  valuable  information  received 
through  your  journal. 

Although  the  grand  object  of  your  paper 


I  have  named  "Dingly  Dell."  A  huge 
pile  of  rocks,  with  overhanging  trees  and 
clinging  vines  forms  our  cave.  A  clear, 
babbling  brook,  tumbling  cai-elessly  among 
and  over  big  stones,  comes  da.shing  down 
a  miniature  precipice  just  here,  which 
awakens  echoes  and  makes  the  "Dell"  a 
spot  of  rare  beauty. 

I  have  noticed,  of  |late,  Amelia's  pro- 
longed abseuce  from  home,  her  deepened 
color,  brilliant  eye,  lightness  of  step  and 
heightening  beauty  without  comment  or 
thought  until  now.  In  my  quiet  walks 
and  rambles  Nell  is  often  my  companion, 
unless  needed  at  home.  To-day  we  saunt- 
ered to  the  "Dell;"  the  noise  of  the  brook 
quite  overpowering  our  voices  and  foot- 
steps, until  lifting  aside  the  vines  to  enter 
the  cave,  we  started  at  finding  the  place  al- 
ready occupied.  A  young  man,  portfolio 
hand,  was  eagerly  gazing  upon  the 
Amelia  and  earnestly 


in   nana,   was 
handsome   face 


mot€  the  means  of  sustiiiningand  rendering 
pleasant  human  life,  j'et  anything  that  may 
be  calculated  to  aid  in  its  preservation,  I 
am  satisfied  will  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers. 

A  few  months  since,  I  was  much  shocked 
by  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
S])Otswood  House  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
the  sa<l  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  at  that 
disaster.  You  will  remember  that  egress 
by  the  stair-ways  was  cut  off  by  the  flames, 
and  that  Ladders  of  a  sufficient  length  could 
not  be  erected  for  the  escape  of  the  doomed 
ones  from  the  upper  story  windows. 

Upon  reading  this  heart-rending  account, 
an  expedient  at  once  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind,  which,  I  think,  would  prevent  all 
such  loss  of  life  in  future,  and  which  can 
be  cheaply  applied  as  a  precautionary 
mea.sure  to  all  buildings.  My  plan,  on 
suggestion  is,  that  all  windows  above  the 
ground  floor;  but  especially  those  at  the 
ends  of  halls  in  hotels  and  public  buildings 
should  have  strong  hooks  jirojecting   from 


of 


the  base  or  sill,  upon  which  a  ladder  can 
taTki'ng'"l[  need  not  Tpmk  ofThe  conf^usTon  be  securely  suspended,  and  rea^diing  to  the 
„r  „ii  .,„,.i,„. t\ i,„' ;j„„i^  ,i;_     bottom  of  the  Window  below.     A  succession 


of  all  parties,  nor  of  Amelia's  evident  dis 
like  to  introduce  her  new  friend  to  us. 
But  now,  as  I  sit  on  the  wide  porch  to 
rest,  I  can  but  recall  the  whole  scene,  and 
wonder,  as  we  invalids  do,  how  it  will  end. 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  such  children 
know  of  love?  holy,  pure,  deep,  abiding 
love?  I  fear,  nothing;  except  what  they 
read  about  in  novels  and  works  of  fiction, 
which  is  usually  a  species  of  hot-house 
love — very  poor  and  unsatisfactory  to  live 
by,  and  worse  to  bear  life's  trials  with. 
Ah,  young  man  and  woman,  if  you  would 
only  take  the  warning  older  and  wiser 
heads  and  hearts  would  give.  And  I  fell 
to  moralizing  thus: — 

What  makes  our  youth  so  perverse  in 
love   matters  ?     We   all  know  they  are  so, 


succession 

of  such  la<lders,  as  you  will  read'ly  per- 
ceive, would  give  egresss  from  the  upper- 
most rooms  of  the  highest  house,  as  well  as 
from  the  lower  floors;  practically,  an  out- 
side stairway  from  roof  to  ground,  fnm  the 
end  of  each  hall  at  least.  The  lutlders— 
light  but  strong— should  be  kept  in  the 
halls,  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  could  be 
easily,  and  at  once  hung  on  the  out«r  wall 
by  even  a  feeble  woman  like  myself.  The 
hooks  need  not  disfigure  the  face  of  the 
building;  they  can  be  made  to  represent 
ornamental  brackets  or  escutcheons,  and 
thus  really  beautify  the  wall. 

Although  my  plan  would  not  have 
saved  the  Spotswood — one  of  the  best  ho- 
tels at  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  stop,  in 
tour     through    the    East,    South    and 


and  yet  nobody  seems  willihg  to  studv  the  1  ?,,   ?"'",     .   ''  .  ,  ,. 

n,.„.^     r-or,  if  h»  ^vp  ^nn  .V.  m-  «,.v  nr^thin.,  1  ^^  ««*;  l^s*  .v^ar-yet    such    an   appliance 

would  doubtle.ss  have  saved  everv  life  lost 


cause.  Can  it  be,  we  can  do  or  say  nothing 
against  the  force  of  exami>le?  May  not 
the  fault  be  in  the  home  education  ?  In 
the  emotional  natures  of  our  young  folios, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  find  that  unrestrained 
sympathy  with  parents  their  nature  craves 
and  so  much  needs  for  its  pure  growth. 
Many  a  girl  is  actually  ashamed  to  own  to 
father  or  mother  her  new  found  joy,  in  the 
deep,  pure,  holy  love  that  fills  her  heart 
with  blessings  and  praise.  It  is  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  or  ridiculed,  as  is 
so  often  done.  And  even  the  business 
part  of  the  matter,  which  is  certainly  quite 
proper  to  consider,  in  a  measure  shocks 
her  sensitive  nature  at  first.  So  she  keei)s 
her  own  confidence,  until  secrecy  is  a 
liurden,  and  the  opportunity  forever  lost 
for  binding  mother  and  daughter  closer  in 
love  and  sympatliy. 

This  might  be  remedied  if  parents  would 
but  manifest  that  love  and  tenderness 
which  they  doubtless  feel  towards  their 
children,  as  they  begin  to  try  their  newly- 
found  wings,  which  are  to  bear  them  away 
from  home,  and  on  through  life's  untried 
journey.  Let  past  memories  of  their  own 
courting  days  flood  their  lives  anew;  and 
let  them  speak  tender  words  of  counsel 
mingled  with  sympathy,  and  make  their 
children  feel  that  they  are  their  best 
friends. 

To  my  mind,  every  sentiment  or  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  organism  is  good  in 
its  place  and  needed  for  the  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  That  of  ama- 
tiveness,  whose  normal  language  is  the 
love  of  the  opposite  sex,  is  perhaps  the 
most  necessary,  and  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  race;  a  two-fold  reason  why  it  should 
be  guarded  and  kept  pure.  But  as  we  find 
it  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind 
the  moral  organs,  so  should  it  be  led  by 
them.  And  in  our  attractions  towards  the 
opposite  sex,  always  be  sure  they  come 
from  the  frontal  brain. A'/-,sY;  for  if  guided 
by  reiistui  it  will  certainly  outlive  the  at- 
traction of  animal  magnetism,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  so  many  of  the  marriages  ter- 
minating in  divorces,  after  a  few  years  of 
strife  and  harmony. 


in  tlie  conflagration  !  and  possibly  by  en- 
abling firemen  to  gain  ready  access  to  all 
floors  of  the  house,  the  building  might 
have  been  saved. 

Should  these  crude  ideas  of  a  woman  be 
deemed  worthy  of  note,  they  are  at  the  ser- 
vices of  you  and  your  readers  of  the  Press, 
and  I  shall  feel  excused  for  thus  intruding 
upon  the  rights  of  the  architect, 

Virginia  C.  Rule. 

St.  Helena,  March,  1871. 

Woman  on  the  Farm. — In  Wisconsin 
there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  20,000 
women  at  work  in  the  field.  They  are  not 
only  Germans,  Irish  and  Scandinavians, 
but  Yankees;  not  only  the  poor,  but 
thousands  of  the  fair  and  intelligent  class- 
es. When  the  pinch  comes,  it  is  common 
for  girls  to  hang  up  the  rolling  pin,  shut 
up  the  piano,  and  go  to  the  field  and  help 
their  fathers.  They  ride  a  reaper  a«  skill- 
fully as  any  man;  they  rake  and  bind  dex- 
terouslj';  they  direct  the  cultivator;  they 
run  the  threshing  machine;  they  pitch 
bundles;  in  extreme  need,  they  even  give 
their  arms  and  ingenuity  to  that  bucolic 
architecture,  building  the  load  and  stack. 
A  blue-eyed  girl  in  Central  Wisconsin  last 
year  sheared  40  sheep  in  a  day  and  received 
S4  for  it.  A  hundred  thousand  Western 
women  are  working  in  the  field  this  season. 


HoBNS  ON  Cattle. — These  appendages 
are  not  necessary  for  comfort,  health,  or 
anything  tending  to  the  well-being  of  the 
animals,  to  the  profit  of  the  owner,  or  the 
convenience  of  those  who  feed  and  care  for 
cattle.  Doubtless  many  a  life  has  been 
lost,  which  would  have  survived  an  infu- 
riated attack,  had  it  not  been  for  the  horns. 
The  next  original  breed  of  cows,  having 
all  the  good  qualities  of  present  races,  and 
some  of  superior  merit,  and  which  fnay 
have  a  groat  run,  will,  I  hope,  be  hornless; 
for  sheep  have  not  degenerated  by  losing 
the  horns,  nor  have  flock-masters  any  de- 
sire to  see  them  ornamented  (?)  like  cows. 
Cor.  Country  Gentleinau . 


April  I,  1871.] 
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OPULAR    LECTURES. 


Chemistry  and  its  Applications. 

[Prof.  Ezra  S.  Cabb  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col 
LEGE,  Meclianics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reporte 
exprefisly  for  the  Press.] 

Earth  and  Man. 
Owing  to  some  mis-connection  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  usual  c^hemical  lecture  was 
not  in  readiness  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
Prof.  Carr  accordingly  treated  the  students 
and  visitors  to  an  original  written  lecture 
on  Earth  and  Man — to  use  Guyot's  brief 
and  expressive  title  for  that  broad  and 
rich  field, — though  neither  the  title  nor 
the  matter  of  the  Professor's  lecture  was 
from  Guyot  or  any  other  one   author. 

Man  was  in  the  beginning  commanded 
to  subdue  the  earth.  He  has  learned  very 
many  of  Nature's  great  ;laws,  like  that  of 
the  eclipses.  A  wise  concei^tion  of  the 
ancients  considered  him  as  a  microcosm, 
and  he  was  indeed  the  true  Jacob's  ladder 
on  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend — 
the  Lord  at  the  top  and  the  earth  at  the 
foot;  man  intercommunicating  with  and 
benefiting  from  all. 

Climate,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  man's 
development,  wSiS.then  enlarged  upon  with 
copious  illustrations  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eralizations of  physical  geography  and 
the  history  of  the  civilization  of  races. 
The  average  annual  temjjerature  of  the  great 
northern  planes  of  British  America  and  Si- 
beria, the  table  lands  of  Asia,  the  heated 
plains  and  i^lateaus  of  Africa,  with  their 
respective  poj)ulations,  were  contrasted  with 
those  of  Europe  and  China.  The  popu- 
lation of  one  small  island,  even,  had  ac- 
quired more  j)0\ver  and  wealth  and  had 
done  more  for  the  dissemination  of  civili- 
zation, than  the  scores  of  nations  covering 
many  millions  of  square  miles  not  favored 
in  this  particular  essential  to  the  growth 
of  race  into  power. 

The  first  and  chief  superiority  of  Amer- 
ica and  Euroise  lay  in  their  uniformity  of 
climate.  He  cited  conquests  of  southern 
by  northern  peojsle,  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
and  even  liome,  explaining  the  fact  by 
observing  that  the  organic  functions  in  fa- 
vored climates  were  expended  rather  in 
mental  and  moral  growth  than  in  mere 
physical  adaptation  to  conditions  of  life. 
The  chests  of  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
latitudes  were  narrow,  those  of  the  more 
northern  broad.  Whenever  natives  of 
the  higher  latitudes  went  south,  they  were 
subject,  from  their  accustomed  more  respir- 
atory food,  to  an  excess  of  animal  heat, 
and  consequently  to  fevers;  while  natives 
of  the  south  going  north  were  subject  to 
rheumatism  and  consumption  from  not  gen- 
inerating  a  sufficiency  of  animal  heat.  Ac- 
cordingly the  highest  physical  perfection 
had  developed  itself  in  the  temperate  zone: 
oval  faces  and  well  marked  features,  vs. 
flat  face,  small  eyes,  ill-defined  features  in 
Asiatics,  advancing  jaws  and  woolly  hair 
in  Africans,  etc.,  and  diminutive  stature  in 
general  in  either  cold  or  hot  countries, 
Patagonia  not  excepted. 

A  mean  annual  temperature  of  60'',  and 
where  the  variations  are  small,  seemed  to 
be  the  conditions  that  were  the  most  favor- 
able; where  the  winter  is  not  more  than  10° 
below  and  the  summer  not  more  than  10" 
above  the  average. 

Brazil  and  Peru  were  contrasted  as  to 
climate  and  progress;  the  former  uncon- 
quered  and  wild,  because  man  is  overawed 
by  nature;  the  latter  the  cradle  of  an  an- 
cient civilization,  which,  being  the  earliest 
and  foremost  civilization  of  the  new  world, 
somewhat  singularly  compared  with  that 
of  Egypt,  the  first  in  the  old,  as  both  hav- 
ing originated  in  rainless  countries. 

Hindostan,  a  most  favored  land  as  to 
tropical  richness  and  situation,  yet  con- 
quered by  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  was 
referred  to  as  a  case  of  the  natural  weak- 
ness inherent  without  the  proper  tone  that 
is  given  only 'by  a  favorable  climate. 

The  results  of  the  felling  of  forest  had 
shown,  however,  conclusively,  that  man 
has  it  in  his  power,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
regulate  the  circumstances  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

Races,  like  individuals,  could  die  young 
or  wear  out.  Of  what  use  was  the  exten- 
sion of  civilization  if  dying  at  the  center 
we  find  gi'eenness  and  vigor  only  at  the 
outer  borders?  Were  we,  the  Americans 
of  to-day,  but  the  outer  circulation  of 
European  life,  or  was  there  a  new  center 
forming  here  of  a  permanent  race  ? 


If  any  land  was  ever  destined  to  grandest 
ends,  he  ventured  to  believe  it  was  this 
most  favored  land  of  ours,  where  there 
are  no  higher  nor  lower  orders  save  those 
who  do  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  where  there  is  no  despot  save  ig- 
norance. And  was  it  not  enough  to  stim- 
ulate us  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  humanity, 
to  be  set  in  the  19th  century,  with  Europe 
behind  us  and  Asia  before  us,  while  we  are 
oiirselves  enacting  the  completion  of  the 
circle  of  civilization  that  shall  girdle  the 
earth  ?  Was  it  too  much  to  hope  that  here 
Nature  would  find  her  grandest  secrets  re- 
vealed and  her  highest  types  fulfilled  ? 

The  lecturer  concluded  his  eloquent 
peroration  with  some  verses  so  appropriate 
to  the  theme  that  we  regret  we  are  not  able 
to  quote  them  in  full,  nor  even  to  name 
the  inspired  author.  The  attendance  of 
students  and  the  evident  interest  in,  and 
utility  of,  this  practical  department  of  the 
State  University  continue  unabated. 

Saturday,  April  1st,  will  conclude  the 
chemical  course,  and  Prof.  Swinton  fol- 
lows on  Literature  and  Language. 


Steam-Power  vs.  Electricity. 

Prof.  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  gives  in  a  New  York  paper 
the  following  statement  of  the  relative 
economy  of  steam  and  electricity  for  mo- 
tive iJOwer: — 

"The  doctrine  of  conservation  of  force 
(now  as  well  established  as  that  of  gravita- 
tion) teaches  \is  that  a  certain  maximum 
of  force  can  be  developed  by  the  use  of  a 
given  quantity  of  any  material— as,  for  ex- 
ample, coal  in  a  steam  engine,  or  zinc  in  a 
galvanic  battery — which  may  be  more  or 
less  completely  utilized,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. Thus,  a  pound  of  coal  burned  in 
one  minute,  if  ap^jlied  without  any  loss 
whatever,  would  develoi^  332  hoi'se-power 
for  that  time;  as  applied  in  practice 
in  our  ordinary  engines,  it  develops  but 
about  12  horse-power,  all  the  rest  being 
lost.  We  see  here  what  a  margin  for  im- 
provement exists.  We  are  getting  but 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  'good' 
out  of  our  fuel,  and  we  might  suppose  that 
some  other  way  of  developing  force,  if  less 
wasteful,  might  be  economical,  even  if  a 
more  costly  material  than  coal  were  con- 
sumed. 

"All  galvanic  engines  derive  their  power 
from  the  zinc  consumed  in  the  battery. 
Now,  a  pound  of  zinc  consumed  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  (i.e.  without 
any  loss  of  efiect  whatever) ,  could  yield 
35  horse-power  for  one  minute,  or  say 
aboiit  one  horse-power  for  an  hour,  if  ap- 
plied to  a  machine  in  which  there  was  no 
loss  of  effect. 

"An  absolutely  perfect  galvanic  engine, 
actuated  by  a  perfect  battery,  could  then, 
at  the  best,  develop  but  one  horse-power 
per  hour  from  each  poiind  of  zinc  consum- 
ed in  that  time  (strictly,  '917  of  a  horse- 
jjower) .  Or  to  develop  2%  horse-power 
for  10  hours  would  demand  the  consTimp- 
tion  of  about  27  pounds  of  zinc,  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  without  allowance  for 
any  loss  in  the  battery,  which  we  know  to 
be  very  great,  or  in  the  galvanic  engine, 
which  we  may  be  sure  is  something.  A 
common  steam  engine  would  require  for 
the  same  work  about  125  pounds  of  coal, 
or  about  four  times  the  weight,  but  then 
coal  is  between  50  and  60  times  cheaper 
than  zinc.  The  weak  point  of  the  galvanic 
motor  is,  then,  not  only  the  high  cost  of 
zinc,  but  the  low  efficiency  of  that  materi- 
al, being  but  about  one-sixth  that  of  coal, 
weight  for  weight." 


Eepobted  Gold  Discovery. — The  ut- 
most secreciy  prevails  among  the  knowing 
ones,  regarding  the  developments  from  the 
auriferous  regions  on  the  Santa  Cruz  range. 
The  mines  are  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Felton,  the  great  lumber- 
ing district,  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  rich 
placer  diggings  were  discovered  in  close 
proximity  to  these  new  quartz  mines,  and 
for  a  while  jjaid  at  the  rate  of  $7  or  $8  a 
day.  The  ore  finally  gave  out,  and  without 
further  prospecting  the  party  at  work  left 
for  fresh  fields.  The  old  mill  yet  remains, 
and  the  indications  in  that  vicinity  are  said 
to  be  very  good  for  a  paying  lead.  Instead 
of  a  pocket,  which,  when  washed  out, 
leaves  no  further  developments,  the  new 
mines  seem  to  contain  an  inexhaustible 
amount  of  gold-bearing  rock,  that  is,  as 
far  as  heard  from.  The  rock  that  has  thus 
far  been  taken  out,  assays  at  a  high  figure, 
and  if  the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  are 
verified,  there  is  a  fortune  for  somebody. 
We  hope  to  hear  in  a  feAv  days  whether  the 
mine  is  as  rich  as  has  been  reported. — San 
Jose  Patriot. 


Catarrh. 

[Written  lor  the  Press.]) 

As  much  G^the  general  information  upon 
this  subject  has  been  furnished  by  the 
"patent  medicine  man,"  some  errors  are 
generally  entertained  which  public  wel- 
fare dictates  should  be  corrected. 
What  It  Is. 

Catarrh,  from  the  two  Greek  words  Jcata, 
down,  and  rein,  to  flow,  is  the  name  given  to 
a  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose,  head 
and  throat.  Any  mucous  membrane  may 
become  diseased,  so  that  it  will  secrete  and 
discharge  an  unusual  amount  of  mucous, 
consequently  we  have  nasal  and  bronchial 
catarrh,  ophthalmic  catarrh,  leucorrhoea 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  blad- 
der, etc.  Catarrh  of  every  form  may 
be  either  acute  or  chronic,  according  to 
the  length  of  time,  since  its  invasion,  and 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
mucous  surfaces.  There  are  also  some 
forms  of  specific  catarrh,  communicated  by 
contact,  but  they  need  not  necessarily  be 
described  at  this  time.  It  will,  however,  be 
understood  that  any  unusual  flow  of  mu- 
cous, from  any  mucous  surface  as  a  result 
of  disease,  is  catarrhal  in  its  character. 

Symptoms  of  Catarrh. 

The  discharge  generally  first  makes  its 
appearance  upon  "taking  cold  in  the 
head."  There  is  always  a  feeling  of  heat 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  the  head  aches, 
the  eyes  are  red  and  watery,  there  is  a 
sense  of  tightness  or  consti'iction  across 
the  forehead  and  root  of  the  nose,  with  a 
feverish  sensation,  with  thirst,  alternate 
heat  and  chillness,  and  an  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  cold.  The  nose  becomes  "stop- 
ped" and  discharges  an  acrid  mucous. 
This  may  continue  several  days,  but  if  the 
general  health  is  good  and  no  more  cold  is 
taken  the  acute  catarrh  "gets  well  itself." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  catarrhal 
diathesis,  a  constitutional  predisposition  to 
it,  the  cold  does  not  get  well  itself,  but 
more  is  taken  and  rejjeated  till  an  acute  ca- 
tarrh becomes  chronic  when  the  whole  lin- 
ing mucous  membrane]  of  the  nose  and 
sinuses  of  the  head  and  face  become  deeply 
diseased  and  "perfectly  rotten."  At  this 
stage  it  is  either  difficult  or  impo.ssible  to 
breath  through  the  nose,  the  discharge  is 
thick,  and  sometimes  very  oflfensive,  and 
runs  down  into  the  throat. 

Ozena  from  the  Greek  ozein,  to  smell,  or 
oze,  a  stench,  is  a  form  of  catarrhal  disease 
of  the  nose  characterized  by  a  deep  redness, 
a  thin  acrid  discharge,  sometimes  scabs  in- 
side the  nose,  a  tendency  to  ulceration,  not 
only  of  the  soft  tissues,  but  also  of  the  car- 
tilages and  bones  of  the  nose,  and  in  its 
well  developed  stages,  by  a  very  offensive 
odor.  Its  constitutional  dyscrasia  seems 
to  be  more  deeply  laid  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary nasal  catarrh,  so  much  so  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  a  "cold  in  the 
head"  to  arouse  it  into  activity.  Ozena  in- 
clines to  penetrate — ^eat  into  the  tissue — 
while  ordinary  catarrh  spreads  more  easily 
over  a  larger  surface.  Ozena  may  destrm/ 
the  nose,  while  catarrh  extends  to  the 
head,  throat  and  bronchial  tubes  when  it 
is  called  bronchial  catarrh  or  bronchitis. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  either  catarrh, 
leucorrhcea  or  ozena,  the  blood  is  gener- 
ally poor  and  dark  colored,  the  counte- 
nance is  pale,  the  appetite  is  capricious, 
the  stomach  is  deranged,  the  bowels  are  ir- 
regular, and  there  is  a  feeling  of  wealmess 
and  languor,  a  sensitiveness  to  cold,  with 
cold  feet,  and  heat  of  the  head.  The  poor 
patient  "feels  sick  all  over."  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
chronic  catarrhal  affections  are  not  local 
in  their  character,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  system  is  deranged  and  every  organ 
and  tissue  is  in  a  diseased  condition.  If 
the  blood  was  rich  and  healthy  and  the  pa- 
tient was  strong  and  vigorous,  the  catarrh 
would  soon  get  well  itself.  On  the  other 
hand  as  long  as  those  irritating  caiises  ex- 
ist, they  are  capable  of  not  only  sustaining 
but  producing  local  catarrhs. 

Mai-practice. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  how  utterly 
foolish  it  is  to  rely  upon  snuff's,  washes, 
or  any  other  jjatent  local  application  to 
cure  a  disease  of  such  a  general  character. 
Local  applications  may  be  found  to  smother 
over  any  old  ulcer,  yet  it  will  break  out 
again  as  bad  as  ever  and  so  it  is  with 
catarrh, — temporary  relief  is  only  afforded 
— the  disease  is  only  suppressed  to  break 
out  again  with  greater  energy.  This  is 
so  uniformily  true,  that  it  may  be  safely 
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asserted  that  no  case  of  catarrh  was  i 
cured  by  the  use  of  local  applications  only. 
If  this  subject  was  properly  understood, 
people  would  not  ruin  their  prospects  for 
a  cure  and  squander  their  money  for  prep- 
arations which  are  gotten  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enriching  their  manufac- 
turers, but  are  utterly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses employed.  Instances  are  so  abund- 
ant in  the  experience  of  every  intelligent 
j)hysician,  of  persons  seeking  his  aid  after 
having  gone  the  rounds  of  quack  nostrums 
and  patent  medicines  without  benefit,  that 
no  one  having  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  can  refrain  from  condemning 
such  wholesale  deception  in  the  strongest 
terms. 

How  to  Prevent  and  Cure  Catarrh. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  first  and  most 
essential  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  avoid 
taking  cold.  To  do  this,  the  feet  should 
be  kept  clean,  dry  and  warm.  Bathing 
every  day  is  not  good,  but  dry  friction 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  till  a 
healthy  glow  is  j)roduced,  once  a  day,  with 
a  flesh  brush  or  hair  mitten  should  be 
2>racticed. 

The  clothing  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  body  comfortable  but  not  too  warm, 
and  should  be  changed  throughout  as  often 
as  twice  a  week.  It  is  generally  best  to 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 

The  sleeping  apartments  should  be  kept 
well  ventilated  and  dry.  To  do  this  a  good 
fire  in  the  room  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
proper,  and  essentially  necessary  in  all 
damp  localities.  This  is  true  of  every 
portion  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
every  other  place  near  a  large  body  of 
water,  when  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
vapor.  The  food  should  be  light,  nutri- 
tious and  easily  dtgested,  and  the  drink 
should  be  pure  cold  water. 

Medical  Treatment. 

This  I  would  gladly  give  if  I  could,  yet, 
the  influence  of  age,  constitution,  form  and 
stage  of  disease  and  its  complications  are 
so  numerous,  that  any  attempt  of  that 
kind  would  only  prove  a  positive  failure, 
as  far  as  benefit  from  self-treatment  by  the 
peojile  themselves  is  concerned. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  disease,  for  the  people  not 
to  dose  themselves ,  but  to  use  every  sanitary 
measure  possible  to  keep  well ;  but  if  med- 
icine is  necessary,  to  j)rocure  it  from  those 
who  have  made  the  application  of  medi- 
cine to  the  cure  of  disease  a  special  study 
and  practice  and  are  thereby  able  to  give 
permanent  relief  without  producing  medic- 
inal complications  which  are  more  aggra- 
vating and  difficult  to  cure  than  the  origi- 
nal disease  itself.      E  J.  Eraser,  M.  D. 

San  Francisco,  March  26, 1871. 

New  Remedies  fob  Burns. — Two  new 
remedies  for  burns  are  added  to  the  long 
list.  The  first  is  charcoal.  A  piece  of  veg- 
etable charcoal  laid  on  a  burn  at  once 
soothes  the  pain,  says  the  Gazette  Medicate, 
and  if  kept  applied  for  an  hour  cures  it 
completly.  The  second  one  is  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  was  tried  by  M.  Joel  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Louisiana.  In  this 
case  a  child,  four  years  of  age,  had  been 
extensively  burnt,  suppuration  was  abun- 
dant and  so  offensive  that  they  ordered  the 
child  a  tepid  bath,  containing  a  couple  of 
pinches  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  gave 
immediate  relief  to  the  pain,  and  being  re- 
peated twice  a  day — twenty  minutes  each 
bath — the  suppuration  lost  its  odor,  and 
the  child  was  convalescent. — Medical  Press 
and  Circular. 


The  Skin  a  Breathing  Organ. — Some 
animals  breathe  more  through  the  skin 
than  they  do  through  the  lungs;  and  in 
some  animals  the  whole  process  of  aeration 
of  the  blood  is  performed  through  the  skin. 
In  the  human  being  the  skin  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  breathing  organ.  Fatal  disease  of 
the  lungs  is  often  caused  by  an  obstructed 
skin .  In  one  of  the  ceremonial  processions  at 
Rome,  attendant  on  the  installation  of  a 
new  Pope,  a  child,  having  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  gilt,  was  jsaraded.  The 
consequence  was  the  death  of  the  child. 
This  melancholy  fact  may  serve  better 
than  a  long  lecture,  to  convince  people  of 
the  importance  of  "keeping  the  pores 
open"  of  which  there  are  more  than  three 
thousand  on  every  square  inch  of  surface. 

An  Important  Caution. — Books  which 
have  been  handled  during  recovery  from 
scarlet  fever  should  be  burned  after  they 
have  served  their  ]nirpose  for  the  patient. 
A  writer  in  the  Athenenm  says  that  in  the 
.-(tages  of  recovery  such  books  frequently 
become  charged  with  germs  of  the  disease. 

The  Chinese  relieve  neuralgia  and  gout 
by  appying  oil  of  peppermint  over  the  af- 
fected part  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil; 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  April  i,  1871. 
OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

Our  farm  fronts  this  week  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  from  the  entrance  we  see  a  busy  scene  of 
stout-hearted  men  Launching  the  Life  Boat  in 
their  brave  endeavor  to  save  the  lives  of  fellow 
beings.  But  we  see  this  scene  by  looking 
though  one  of  the  windows  of  Prang's  Art  Es- 
tablishment, and  we  learn  at  the  same  time 
thereby  How  Chromos  arc  Made. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  view  to  see 
what  has  been  done  for  the  fanner  in  the  way 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress,  but  on 
leaving  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  library 
see  another  tragedy,  that  of  the  Snow-Bound 
Starved  Emigrants  of  '46,  which  is  put  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  we  previously 
viewed  it. 

Another  turn  and  we  come  upon  something 
infinitely  less  exciting  although  practically  no 
less  iuteresting,^a  Manure  Heap.  By  the  side 
of  the  heap  is  a  Hay  Press,  and  near  at  hand 
are  other  valuable  Inventions.  All  these  are 
capable  of  being  turned  to  profitable  account. 
The  Agricultural  Notes  of  the  coast  pass  in 
review  in  quadruple  columns. 

Strolling  about  our  grove,  we  learn  concern- 
ing Tree  Culture  in  California,  and  sitting  in  a 
grotto,  we  listen  to  an  Up-Country  Letter,  and 
to  a  suggestion  for  a  New  Fire  Escape  made  ac- 
cording to  Rule.  The  Professor  meets  us  here 
and,  although  he  has  misplaced  his  regular 
manuscript,  is  at  no  loss  for  an  interesting  lec- 
ture about  Earth  and  Man.  Another  professor 
tells  us  a  little  about  the  much  misunderstood 
subject  of  Electricity,  and  the  Doctor  instructs 
us  concerning  the  unpleasant  CataiTh. 

Leaving  the  grove,  we  visit  the  manufactory 
and  watch  the  Progi-ess  of  Domestic  Sugar 
Making.  After  hearing  the  Eeply  to  Informa- 
tion Wanted  and  having  a  Chat  -n-ith  some  of 
our  Correspondents,  we  visit  the  grain  fields  to 
examine  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation  and 
witness  the  performance  of  a  new  Steam  Wagon 
which  has  just  been  introduced  on  this  coast. 

Joining  the  ladies  of  the  Home  Circle,  we 
listen  to  their  story  of  Love  Mightier  than  Fear, 
and  to  a  Chapter  on  the  Month.  That  chapter 
was  written  by  a  lady,  although  an  ungallaut 
printer  has  sought  to  make  it  appear  otherwise 
by  spelling  Mrs.  without  the  .s.  Domestic 
Economy  next  claims  our  attention.  Then  we 
are  carried,  by  mail,  to  the  Valleys  of  the  Hum- 
boldt and  to  Vermont,  whence  we  retui'u  to  get 
the  Market  Report  and  to  separate  for  another 
week. 


The  WrLiiAMETTE  Farsier. — This  paper 
has  recently  been  enlarged  and  otherwise 
materially  improved.  It  has  mounted  a 
new  head  and  robed  itself  generally  in  a 
new  dress.  The  paper,  good  heretofore, 
has  now  become  a  really  valuable  represen- 
tative of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
important  and  growing  section  of  the 
country  wliere  it  is  published.  We  al- 
ways find  its  columns  well  filled  with  valu- 
able matter,  of  which  we  make  a  liberal 
use,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  page  in  the  Rural  Press  devoted  to 
matters  of  local  agricultural  interest. 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR  CULTURE. 

Though  the  Alvarado  Sugarie  has  proved 
so  successful,  anu  &Qcie  movements  are  re- 
corded at  Sacramento  and  San  Jose, 
nothing  seems  likely  to  be  done  this 
year,  beyond  Alvarado,  except/  laising 
beets  for  next  year's  seeding.  We  regi-et 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Wadsworth's  efforts  to 
secure  the  subscription  of  a  capital  of 
$25,000  for  putting  up  works  to  make 
sugar  from  watermelons  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful;  but  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  initiate  the  enterprise.  The  under- 
taking has  no  risk,  because  if  only  syrup 
be  made,  its  delicious  flavor  will  secure  an 
eager  market,  as  in  Italy,  It  requires 
only  very  simple  works,  such  as  can  be  put 
up  in  two  months;  and  by  additions,  beets 
can  be  added  next  year,  for  the  sugar  of 
each  is  alike  when  refined.  There  is  very 
great  economy  in  the  co-working  of  beets 
and  melons.  Between  them  the  sugarie 
can  be  kept  in  work  the  year  round;  and 
melon  refuse  makes  a  palatable  variation 
in  the  feed  of  stock. 

Beets  give  no  syrup  for  family  use,  while 
melons  will  supply  any  demand  that  may 
be  made.  There  is  no  oil  from  the  olive 
which  is  more  tasteful  than  the  table  oil 
made  from  melon  seed.  We  commend 
this  enterprise  to  our  friends;  and  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Wadsworth  will  yet  succeed  in 
forming  the  company. 

Cooking  Food  for  Animals  is  denounc- 
ed by  Prof.  Smith  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  He  contends  that  it  is  against  Na- 
ture, which  has  fitted  their  organs  for  raw- 
food;  and  the  meat  is  unwholesome.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  we  think  the  Professor  is 
learned  overmuch.  Our  domestic  animals 
are  taken  from  Nature  and  put  into  artifi- 
cial life.  Much  rest  is  required  for  the 
digestion  of  raw  food,  which  animals,  in 
their  native  condition,  can  command;  but 
that  rest  is  denied  them  when  trained  to  the 
service  of  man;  hence  cooking  their  root 
food  and  their  corn  is  a  kindly  considera- 
tion for  their  deprivation  of  liberty. 

Seeds  EECEmsD. — We  acknowledge  the 
reception,  through  Hon,  Eugene  Casserly, 
of  several  ])ackages  of  seeds  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  at  Washington,  as 
follows: — Extra  Narragauset  sweet  corn; 
Adam's  early  corn;  Beck's  prize  taker  peas; 
Negro  long-podded  French  beans,  grown 
in  Europe  esjiecially  for  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department;  McLean's  Princess 
Roj'al  peas;  excelsior  oats  and  white 
Schonen  oats. 


Ex-Go'S'EBNOR  Cox  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  new  Agi-icultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Ohio, 

E,  S,  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  has  lately  made 
the  most  powerful  induction  coil  now  ex- 
isting. 


Santa  Cruz  Farmer's  Club, — Our  cor- 
respondent has  sent  us  quite  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  at  its 
last  regular  meeting,  on  the  18th  instant. 
As  the  discussion  was  confined  mainly  to 
matters  relating  to  its  organization,  and  of 
no  interest  to  the  general  reader,  we  omit 
its  publication.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  club 
will  soon  be  able  to  settle  the  matter 
upon  which  it  is  now  at  variance,  and 
again  take  up  subjects  connected  with  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country,  for 
which  object  it  was  originally  organized, 

ViTAUTT  OF  Redwood  Trees, — Redwood 
forests,  says  Mr.  Bolander,  are  not  des- 
troyed by  fire,  which  may  burn  up  all  the 
leaves  and  branches,  but  the  tree  will  send 
forth  new  shoots  from  its  charred  trunk 
and  limbs.  Trees  which  have  been  cut 
down  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground, 
have  formed,  after  a  few  years,  new  growths 
of  young  trees,  which  have  grown  into 
forests;  anything  left  of  a  redwood  tree 
will  sprout  again ;  it  is  therefore  a  difficult 
task  to  clear  land  overgrown  with  this  tim- 
ber. This  tree  is  now  largely  cultivated 
by  the  Italian  government  on  account  of 
its  many  good  qualities. 

An  International  Exhiwtion  will  be 
held  in  London,  commencing  on  the  fu*st 
of  May. 


^    REPLIES    TO    "INFORMATION 
WANTED." 

A  subscriber  states  in  reply  to  "  Infor- 
mation Wanted,"  in  our  issue  of  March 
4th,  that  if  our  New  Haven  querist 
would  obtain  from  Prof.  Brewer  the  species 
of  grass  called  "  Kangaroo,"  a  better  judg- 
ment could  be  formed  of  its  fitness  or  un- 
fitness as  a  forage  or  pasture  plant  for 
California;  he  further  states  he  has  not 
lieard  of  any  tri^l  having  been  made  of  it 
in  this  State,  On  other  points  he  remarks 
that  lucerne  has  not  been  gi-own  on  a  busi- 
ness scale,  but  alfalfa  has,  and  has  gener- 
ally given  satisfaction;  but  a  good  or  high 
farmer  could  find  superior  substitutes  by 
adopting  the  Belgian  jiroverb  which  he 
quotes,  Italian  rye  grass  has  only  been 
sown  sparsely.  Its  qualities  are  overrated, 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  its  best 
points  consist  in  affording  early  sjiring 
feed,  especially  under  irrigation;  but  for 
feeding,  and  especially  fattening,  it  is  not 
of  much  account. 

We  may  here  remark,  that,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Sinclair,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  H,  Davy,  the  nutri- 
tive qualities  of  rye-grass  as  compared 
with  Cocks-foot  (orchard  grass) ,  are  infe- 
rior in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  18;  to 
meadow  foxtail,  as  5  to  12;  and  to  meadow 
fescue  as  5  to  17,  Rj'e  grass  when  allowed 
to  seed,  becomes  an  exhausting  plant. 

Sorghum  has  been  tried  here  on  a  small 
scale,  but  too  small  to  be  of  any  great  value 
as  examples.  It  has  been  more  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  States  and  Territories  be- 
tween California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
than  in  this  State, 

Indian  corn  is  but  sparsely  planted  for 
green  food,  and  generally  only  in  small 
patches.  Its  more  extensive  cultivation 
Tor  such  purpose  would,  no  doubt,  be 
attended  with  excellent  results. 

Sorghum,  however,  is  no  doubt  prefer- 
able to  corn  for  forage;  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  either  green  or  dry.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the 
Western  States.  Its  value  for  green  food 
can  scarcely  be  over  estimated;  while  for 
dry,  its  economy  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  stock  eat  it  readily  in  that  condition, 
while  the  yield  per  acre  is  three  times  that 
of  gi-ass.  Its  food  value  is,  of  course,  less 
than  hay;  but  its  superiority  in  that  re- 
spect is  far  more  than  compensated  by  its 
increased  yield.  When  cultivated  for  fod- 
der, it  should  be  planted  in  drills,  about 
four  feet  apart,  with  the  stalks  from  four 
to  five  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 

The  cultivation  of  especial  forage  plants 
has  hitherto  scarcely  been  attemi>ted  on 
this  coast,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing attention  more  largely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  plants,  as  well  as  grasses,  that 
we  are  now  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  history  and  importance  of  that 
branch  of  agriculture.     . 

Manures. — The  Prairie  Farmer  pub- 
lishers a  prize  essay  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  this  subject.  The  essay 
was  written  by  R.  Giddings,  of  that  State, 
and  it  contains  so  much  practical  good 
sense,  and  is  so  applicable  to  this  latitude, 
that  we  have  transferred  it  to  our  col- 
umns. If  the  farmers  of  California  would 
save  and  use  the  manures  now  annually 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  destroyed  by 
them,  such  saving  would  increase  the  an- 
nual products  of  the  State  by  millions. 
We  ask  them  to  reail  this  essay,  and  lay  it 
away  for  future  reference;  also,  to  practice 
upon  its  suggestions. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  New  Orleans 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association 
has  been  postponed  from  Aijril  to  Novem- 
ber, in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
their  building  by  fire. 

Declined. — Ex-Governor  Chamberlain, 
of  Maine,  has  declined  the  presidency  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Our  Sugar  Supply,"  by  "■  W.  W.,"  will 
appear  next  week;  also  "Farm  House 
Chats,"  No.  3,  and  "  Short  Papers  on  Agri- 
culture," No.  6.  "Nell  Van"  sends  us 
another  excellent  story  for  the  Home  Circle, 
and  a  short  story  for  the  little  folks. 

"  J,  W." — Descriptions  of  lands  in  your 
district  are  of  no  value  to  our  readers,  un- 
less accompanied  by  the  market  value  of 
the  same.  It  is  also  important  to  know  at 
what  price  emigrants  can  buy  land  of  the 
best  quality.  What  do  they  get  besides 
naked  lands'?  Speak  of  the  houses  and 
fences,  the  wood  and  water,  the  orchards, 
vineyards,  etc.  This  is  a  dear  country  to 
prospect  in ;  and  emigrants  can't  afford  to 
go  and  examine  unless  such  details  are  first 
presented. 

Experiment  with  Eggs, — A  correspon- 
dent sends  us  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
raising  chickens  from  eggs  reported  to 
be  of  imported  blooded  fowls.  His  expe- 
rience shows  that  he  was  "  batUy  sold"  in 
his  egg  purchase.  Better  deal  with  peo- 
ple of  established  reputation — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  advertise  in  the  Rural  Press. 

"  Just  What  is  Needed."— An  esteemed 
correspondent,  and  a  well  known  agricul- 
turist, "T.  H.  H."  writes  as  follows:  "I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  contents  and  ap- 
pearance of  your  valuable  paper.  It  is  just 
what  is  needed  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  this 
time,  and  being  the  only  journal  of  its 
character  published  in  the  State,  every  cul- 
turist  and  horticulturist  ought  to  ttvke  it. 
If  you  go  on  as  you  have  commenced,  I 
do  not  doubt  it  will  prove  a  success," 

A  Happy  Event,— That  the  following 
announcement  did  not  appear  in  our  last 
issue  was  not  due  to  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  editors: 

Married.-  In  Santa  Cruz.  Mp.rch  Ifith,  by  H»v.  Duncan 
G.  Ingruham,  S.  HarriB  He  ring,  of  San  f'ranciiico,  and 
L  Perkins  Jewell,  M.  D.,  of  Sunta  Cruz. 

We  are  confident  that  our  reatlers  will 
join  with  us  in  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  happy  couple  who  are  both  known 
through  their  excellent  contributions  to 
this  paper.  We  had  thought  it  a  little  sus- 
picious that  the  sly  fish  should  cruise  so 
long  in  that  vicinity,  although  we  did  not 
suspect  him  of  being  after  so  precious  a 
gem.  Our  unmarried  editor  (who  didn't 
get  any  of  the  cake  sent)  seems  a  little  in- 
clined to  reflect  on  his  lonely  condition, 
but  when  all  our  contributors  are  nicely 
dispo.sed  oi  perhaps  his  turn  may  come. 

Ohchilla,— A  friend  has  left  at  this 
office  some  samples  of  the  Orchilla  plant, 
which  is  now  being  gathered  in  Lower 
California,  for  shipment  to  Europe,  where 
it  is  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  In  our 
notice  of  the  Orchilla  pickers  in  last  week's 
Press,  the  printer  matle  us  say  "  pick  and 
plant,"  when  we  wrote  "pick  and  pack. 
The  Orchilla  is  never  cultivated. 


The  great  demand  for  our  new  paper  has 
entirely  exhausted  our  copies  of  the  early 
numbers;  we  have  constantly  to  inform 
new  subscriliers  that  we  cannot  furnish 
the  full  numbers  now  witliout  breaking  up 
our  regular  files,  a  limited  number  of 
wliich  we  have  for  bound  volumes. 


Oil  in  Bulk  by  Rail. — It  is  mentioned 
among  the  recent  novelties  in  railroad 
traffic  across  the  continent,  that  several 
"  tank  cars,"  loaded  with  whale  oil,  have 
recently  been  sent  from  this  city  to  New 
York,  and  during  the  past  week  a  car  load 
of  lard  oil  has  been  received  here  in  bulk 
from  the  East. 


The  American  Whaling  Fleet  now 
numbers  but  285  vessels,  with  an  average 
measurement  of  85,000  tons,  against  670 
vessels,  aggregating  220,000  tons  in  1857. 
Of  the  number  now  afloat.  New  Bedford 
owns  174;  and  one-half  of  those  to  arrive 
this  year,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  bus- 
iness. 
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Insects  iDJurious  to  Vegetation. 

Quite  a  handful  of  dark,  plump  cut- 
worms or  grubs,  as  tliey  are  called  by 
acme,  were  exhibited  to  us  yesterday,  hav- 
ing been  taken  out  of  a  young  cabbage 
patch,  where  they  had  done  much  mischief, 
having  in  the  night  eaten  the  young  plants 
off  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
troubled  tomatoes  also  and  other  vegeta- 
tables.  There  is  likewise  a  small  wire 
worm,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  yel- 
low, that  is  found  in  beans  and  corn  soon 
after  being  planted,  pei'foratiug  the  kernel 
through  and  through.  Will  the  Eueal 
Peess  at  San  Francisco,  or  some  other 
paper,  give  gardeners  some  remedy  against 
these  nuisances. 

We  take  the  above  from  the  Srcramento 
Union  of  March  23d,  and  as  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  insects  of  various  kinds  do 
great  damage  in  the  gardens,  orchards  and 
fields  we  will  devote  a  little  space  to  those 
most  injurious. 

The  Cut-Worm. 

This  is  the  American  name  of  one  of  the 
most  destructive  insects  in  the  country.    It 
is   sometimes   called  the  corn  grub,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  destructive  to  young 
corn.     In  English  Agricultural 
works  these  worms  are  called 
surface   grubs    or  caterpillers, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  al- 
ways found  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  American  name  seems 
very  appropriate  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  ofl'  young  and 
tender  plants,  upon  which  they 
feed,  as  smoothly  as  if  done 
with  a  keen-edged  knife.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  worm 
each  varying  slightly  from  the 
other  in  appearance  and  each 
diffusing  a  little  from  the  other 
in  its  habits  and  modes  of  dep- 
redation on  growing  vegeta- 
bles. The  most  common  and 
the  most  destructive  variety  is 
called  the 

Striped  Cut-V/orm. 

It  is  particularly   described 
by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomolo- 
gist, to   the   New   York   State 
Agricultural  Society,  as  a  cyl- 
indrical  worm,  usually   about   an  inch  in 
length  when  disinterred  beside  the  several 
plants  in    our  gardens  and  corn  fields,  and 
upwards  of   an  inch  and  a  quarter  when  it 
is  fully  grown.     Its  ground  color  is  dirty 
white   or   ash   gray,   occasionally   slightly 
tinged  with  yellowish;   the  top  of  its  neck 
shining   black,  with   three   white   or  pale 
longitudinal  stripes,  a  whitish  line  along 
the  middle  of  its  back  between  two  dark 
ones.     On  each  side  three  dark  stripes  seji- 
arated  by  two  pale  ones,  whereof  the  lower 
one  is  broader,  often  a  somewhat  glucous 
white  stripe  below  the  lower  dark  one,  and 
all  the  underside  below  this,  dull  white. 
Their  Habit  of  Cutting  Young  Plan's. 
Some  of  this  family  of   worms  cut  the 
young    corn    or    other    plants,    such     as 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  wheat,   bar- 
ley  and   oats   just  below,  and   some   just 
above  the   surface.     But  all  alike,  lay  cov- 
ered in  the  earth  during  the  day  time,  and 
only  come  forth  to  seek  their  food  and  do 
damage  in  the  night.     Owing  to  this  habit 
they  are  comparatively  safe  from  being  de- 
voured by  fowls  and  birds;   as  'also  from 
being  caiight  and  destroyed  by  man.     In 
seasons  when  these  worms  are  i^lenty  they 
do  great  damage,  often  destroying  the  crops 
of  the   garden,  and  corn  in  the  fields,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  replant  several 
times  before  a  good  start  for  a  crop  can  be 
made.     Sometimes  their  depredations  are 
so  extensive  and  persistant  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  abandon  one  kind  of  crop,  and 
plow  and  plant  some  other  kind  not  so  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  them. 
Kennedies. 
In  cold  countries,  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ual modes  for  destroying  these  jjests  has 
been  found  to  be  plowing  them  out  during 


the  freezing  season,  when  in  a  torpid  condi- 
tion and  unable  to  seek  protection  under 
the  earth  until  the  frost  has  done  its  work. 
By  thus  exposing  them  suddenly  to  the 
cold  and  freezing  weather  many  of  them 
are  destroyed  and  the  ground  rendered 
comparatively  free  from  them  the  follow- 
ing season.  Gradual  freezing,  however,  in 
the  ground  and  in  the  places  selected  and 
prepared  by  these  worms,  it  has  been 
found  does  them  no  injury.  Like  many 
other  insects  and  reptiles,  if  allowed  to 
freeze  gradually  with  the  ground  and  thaw 
out  gradually  undisturbed,  they  come 
forth  unharmed. 

This  remedy,  however,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered effectual  in  but  few  of  the  cultivated 
portions  of  California  or  the  Pacific  coast, 
for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  have  weather 
sufficiently  cold.  When  their  field  of  oper- 
ation is  limited,  as  in  small  gardens  these 
worms  may  be  caught  and  destroyed,  by 
digging  from  one  to  two  inches  deep 
around  the  hills  of  corn,  cucumbers  or 
other  vegetables  upon  which  they  are  feed- 
ing.    The  best  time  for  this  operation  is 


Ware's  Traction  Engine. 

The  object  of  the  builder  of  the  engine, 
represented  in  our  engraving,  has  been  to 
produce  a  self-propelling  steam  carriage 
for  running  on  common  roads,  or  on  ice, 
and  an  engine  which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
work  of  the  farm,  to  driving  thrashing  or 
other  machinery,  pumping,  watering  gar- 
dens, and  other  purposes. 

One  form  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  and  presents  a 
very  neat  appearance.  The  boiler  is  held 
between  two  forks  of  a  steel  frame,  which 
meet  on  the  forward  axle  and  diverge  to- 
wards the  rear.  The  engines  work  on  an 
incline,  and  drive  a  shaft  which  actuates 
the  rear  wheels  by  means  of  a  chain.  The 
engine  is  intended  to  give  three  revolutions 
of  the  first  shaft  to  one  revolution  of  the 
driving  wheels.  The  difference  can  be 
multiplied  to  nine  times.  A  lever  in  front 
of  the  driver's  seat  serves  to  guide  the 
machine  when  used  as  a  carriage,  and  a  rod 
with  handle  connected  to  the  engine  shaft 
readily  reverses  the  motion  of  the  engine. 


made     are     reported    successes.     Furi 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Elijah  Ware,  San  Francisco. 


WARE'S     COMBINED    STEAM     CARRIAGE     AND     ENGINE. 


early  in  the  morning  before  they  have  gone 
far,  after  obtaining  their  night's  meal. 

This  remedy  is  slow  and  too  expensive 
to  be  resorted  to  for  field  crops.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  corn  or  other  seed 
be  soaked  in  copperas  water  before  planting; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  of  any  avail 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
earth  absorbs  and  dispenses  the  properties 
of  the  sulphate.  If  any  application  can  be 
made  effectual  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
cut- worm,  it  is  evident  it  should  be  some- 
thing applied  to  the  parts  of  the  jolants 
upon  which  they  feed — as  the  tender  stem 
— and  that  should  be  applied  at  the  time 
they  are  committing  their  depredations. 

Whale  Oil  Soap 
Has  been  found  a  most  excellent  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  plant  and  tree  lice,  includ- 
ing the  woolly  aphis  so  frequently  infesting 
our  apple  trees.  It  is  used  in  solution  or 
suds,  made  by  dissolving  about  a  pound  of 
soap  to  seven  gallons  of  water  and  applied 
by  a  syringe. 

The  efficacy  or  value  of  this  application 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  peculiar  offensive- 
ness  of  the  smell.  Why  would  not  this 
application,  made  in  the  same  way,  prove 
equally  efficacious  to  keep  away  the  cut- 
worm from  the  young  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans,  cabbages,  etc.  ?  We  hope  some  or 
many  of  our  readers  will  try  this  experi- 
ment. One  thing  is  certain — the  applica- 
tion will  do  any  young  plant  good  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  with  a  bucket  of  suds  and 
a  syringe  it  can  be  applied  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  practical  in  the  fields  as  well  as 
in  the  gardens. 


Twelve  thousand  pounds  of  buffalo 
meat  and  100  antelopes  were  lately  received 
in  Boston.  ' 


The  engine  can  be  easily  guided  when 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  a  fast  horse.  The 
relative  speed  and  power  of  the  wagon  can 
be  readily  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine,  which  is  of  great  advantage  when 
ascending  heavy  grades  and  passing  over 
rough  and  uneven  roads  with  the  steam 
wiigon.  A  link  motion  is  not  thought  suf- 
ficient, and  it  is  certainly  inconvenient  to 
be  obliged  to  stop  now  and  then  to  change 
the  gearing. 

The  engine  has  some  peculiar  features. 
The  cylinders  are  set  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  both  being  bolted  to  one  cast- 
ing and  working  on  one  crank.  One  ec- 
centric works  both  valves,  in  backing  and 
in  going  ahead.  Steel  and  gun  metal  are 
largely  used  in  the  construction  to  insure 
strength  with  the  least  possible  weight. 
The  boiler  is  made  to  stand  a  high  press- 
ure, as  it  should  be  able  to  do  in  all  such 
machines. 

The  cut  represents  a  comparatively 
small  steam  wagon.  A  larger  one  would 
be  no  longer  or  wider,  but  the  boiler  and 
machinery  would  occupy  more  space  inside 
the  wheels.  The  inventor,  who  has  been 
in  this  State  for  some  time,  thinks  that  rub- 
ber tires  would  be  unnecessary  here,  but 
he  uses  a  corriigated  tire  or  some  similar 
device  to  prevent  slipping.  In  one  case 
he  tried  successfully  smooth  tires  with 
pieces  which  were  readily  adjustedina  few 
minutes,  when  the  engine  was  used  for 
drawing  loads  or  plowing. 

The  machine  is  a  comi^lete  engine  of  it- 
self, capable  of  doing  the  work  ordinarily 
performed  by  the  isortable  or  stationary  en- 
gine, and  also  adapted  for  locomotion. 
The  inventor  is  confident  that  his  machine 
will    give    satisfaction,  and    all    hitherto 


Herbage  and  Forage  Plants. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  those 
who  read  the  article  published  under  the 
above  head  last  week,  that  the  earlier  cul- 
tivators sought  with  much  avidity  for 
herbage  and  forage  "grasses,"  as  they 
termed  them,  among  the  leguminous  and 
similar  plants,  eschewing  with  seeming 
care  the  true  grasses.  The  reason  for  this 
practice,  as  given  in  the  work  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  collate  these  interesting 
facts,  was  that  the  triie  grasses  "  ju-oduced 
many  small,  hair-like  roots  which  filled  the 
soil,  and  therefore,  could  not  but  be  im- 
poverishing and  hurtful  thereto."  The 
necessity  of  arotation  of  crojis  was  unknown 
in  those  days,  and  the  only  method  of  re- 
cuperating an  overcropped  field  was  to  let 
it  remain  a  few  years — a  practice  and  result 
which  of  itself  was  a  contradiction  to  their 
false  theory. 

The  only  mode  of  collecting 
grass  seeds,  up  to  about  1760, 
was  by  shaking  them  out  of  the 
hay  made  from  natural  grasses; 
without  considering  that  as  the 
different  species  matured  their 
seeds  at  different  times,  many 
of  the  species  would  be  neglect- 
ed. At  the  time  above  named  the 
growing  of  grasses,  separately 
for  obtaining  their  seeds,  was 
commenced,  and  from  that  time 
was  initiated  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  the  most 
useful  grasses,  among  which 
were  soon  after  counted  the  two 
im])orted  American  varieties 
— Timothy  and  Orchard  grass. 
Different  terms  were  also  intro- 
duced to  distinguish  between 
the  clovers  and  true  grasses. 
The  introduction  of  artificial 
grasses  into  Scotland  was  much 
later  than  their  introduction 
into  England. 
i  The  discovery  and  introduc- 
Ition  of  new  and  valuable  grasses 
has  followed  in  constant  and  rapid  succes- 
sion since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent ceutury.  Among  the  more  prominent 
may  be  noticed  the  following  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are   named. 

Bed  clover  was  introduced  eai'ly  in  the 
century.  Eye-grass,  trefoil,  white  clover 
and  rib-grass  were  noticed  about  the  same 
time — sanfoin,  red  and  sheep's  fescue  a  lit- 
tle later.  Crimson  clover  in  1821,  Italian 
rye-grass  in  1831,  Alsike  clover  from  Swe- 
den in  '.34,  blachish  foxtail-grass  in  '39, 
wood  millet  or  pheasant  grass,  for  wood 
lands,  in  '40,  tussac-grass  from  Falkland 
Islands  in  '42.  The  bulbous  barley  grass, 
Jwrdeum  bulhoxmn,  and  the  villus  wheat 
grass  was  introduced  about  1845,  and  in 
1848  the  pampas  grass,  previously  described 
by  Humboldt,  was  introduced  chiefly  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Nnmerous  other 
varieties  have  been  introduced  within  the 
last  25  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  explorations  now  going  on  ujion  the 
Pacific  coast  and  throughout  the  vast  and. 
until  recently,  but  little  known  interior  of 
this  continent,  will  soon  add  large  numbers 
to  the  already  well  known  and  valuable  new 
varieties,  which  have  been  fouud  in  these 
localities. 

The  number  of  herbage  jslants  is  now 
very  large  and  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  intelligent  farmer.  The  work  before 
us  gives  a  description  of  no  less  than  196 
plants  which  are  more  or  less  used  foi- 
herbage  or  forage.  The  difficulty  attendant 
upon  the  iutroducton  of  new  species  of 
such  plants  to  any  other  country  or  climate 
than  that  of  their  nativity,  as  well  as  iheir 
change  from  an  uncultivated  to  a  cultivated 
state,  renders  it  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance that  careful  comparative  experiments 
should  be  made  in  that  direction  in  all  new 
countries  or  untried  localities.  In  our 
next  we  propose  to  throw  out  some  hints  in 
reference  as  to  how  such  an  end  may  be 
be  readily  attained  in  this  State,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  the  promoters  and 
the  public  generally. 
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LOVE  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  FEAR. 

BY   NEIili  TAN. 
[Written  for  the  Pkes^.] 

It  was  breakfast  time  in  the  home  of  the 
Mortons.  The  second  bell  had  been  rung, 
and  the  maid  had  just  brought  in  the 
smoking  steak  and  fried  potatoes,  when 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  entered  the  room 
with  cautions  step  and  downcast  look.  Mr. 
Morton  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  ap- 
parently waiting  for  something  or  some- 
body, for  his  wife  and  daughters  were  al- 
ready there,  taking  their  seats  at  the  table. 

As  the  boy  slowlj' !.  walked  across  the 
room  to  his  accustomed  place,  the  father 
spoke  his  name  in  a  stern  voice,  and  en- 
quired where  he  was  at  supper-time  of  the 
preceding  daj-,  and  at  what  time  he  came 
home.  Robert,  accustomed  to  harshness 
from  his  father,  was  prepared  for  a  scene, 
and  immediately  began  by  stating  that  he 
had  passed  the  night  with  Ned  Austin, 
with  whom  he  liad  gone  to  skate  after 
school.  Ned  coaxed  him  to  go  home  with 
him,  afterwards,  that  they  might  study 
their  lessons  together,  and  it  being  late 
when  they  finished  their  examples,  Mrs. 
Austin  had  persuaded  him  to  stay  over 
night. 

"Did  you  not  consider  the  consequences 
of  such  conduct,"  said  the  enraged  father 
in  a  loud  voice;  "and  how  dare  you  sub- 
ject your  parents  to  the  anxiety  which  your 
prolonged  absence  must  necessarily  cause  ? 
After  you  have  finished  your  breakfast, 
sir,"  he  added,  "I  wish  to  see  you  alone  in 
the  library."  With  that  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  and  mechanically  waited  upon 
the  family,  sipping  his  coffee  in  .silence, 
without  venturing  to  look  at  the  truant 
boy  or  exchanging  a  word  with  the  other 
members  of  the  household. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  passionate  man,  and 
expected  everything  to  go  on  just  to  his 
mind  without  any  particular  effort  on  his 
own  part.  If  his  wislies  were  not  comi)lied 
with,  he  would  iipon  all  occasions  render 
himself  and  others  perfectly  miserable  by 
allowing  his  x)assion  to  control  him;  and 
in  the  punishment  of  his  children  lie  was 
often  cruel  and  unjust.  He  believed  that 
children  should  be  governed  by  fear, 
which  grieved  his  wife  to  tlie  heart.  She 
strove  to  impress  upon  their  friends  the  ne- 
cessity of  perfect  truthfulness,  obedience, 
and  a  desire  to  do  right,  not  through  fe'au 
but  for  an  instructive  love  of  well  doing, 
which  always  gives  a  glow  of  satisfaction. 
She  was  a  tender,  loving  wife  and  mother, 
whose  early  training  had  taught  her  that 
Love  is  a  more  powerful  master  than 
Fear. 

In  her  experience  as  a  mother,  she  had 
seen  this  exemplified,  and  realized  that  she 
could  accomphish  a  higher  good  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness,  than  by  harsh  dealing 
wltii  the  immortal  beings  committed  to  her 
care.  She  considered  that  children  have 
certain  rights  which  .should  be  respected, 
and  by  treating  them  as  if  they  were  re- 
sponsible beings,  capable  of  judging  for 
themselves  upon  occasions,  they  would 
grow  to  merit  a  degree  of  respect,  not  de- 
veloped if  governed  by  brute  force. 

In  the  present  instance,  her  course 
would  have  been,  to  say  nothing  to  the 
boy  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  but  to. 
lead  him  apart,  and  enquire  his  reasons  for 
being  absent,  and  why  he  had  remained 
over  night  with  his  friend,  without  permis- 
sion. Then,  in  a  few  touching  words  of 
tender  entreaty,  and  anxious  solicitude  for 
his  future  good,  she  would  awaken  in  him 
a  deep  penitence  for  his  misconduct,  and 
a  hearty  resolve  never  again  to  do  any- 
thing to  grieve  the  heart  of  one  who  mani- 
fested such  love  for  him. 

How  differentlythe  father  finished  the  of- 
fence, by  inspiring  him  with  fear,  at  the 
same  time  gratifying  the  passion  of  his  na- 
ture. Did  he  consider  the  example  he  was 
setting  to  this  boy  ?    And   would  such  tyr- 


rany  prevent  a  similar  occurence  in  fu- 
ture? Would  it  not  rather  awaken  a  desire 
for  revenge,  and  allow  no  room  for  peni- 
tential feelings  ? 

Robert  hastily  swallowed  a  portion  of 
the  food  placed  before  him,  and  sullenly 
left  the  room  to  await  his  father  in  the  li- 
brary. As  Mr.  Morton  left  the  dining 
room  a  hand  w-as  gently  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  softly  whi.spered  : — 
"Do  not  be  harsh  with  Robert,  my  dear,  re- 
member your  own  boyhood,  and  the  strong 
temptation  such  boys  have  to  contend 
with.  Promise  that  you  will  not  whip  the 
child,  and  thus  di'ive  him  from  you  for- 
ever." 

With  clenched  fist  and  set  teeth  he  enter- 
ed the  library  and  confi-onted  the  little 
culprit.  Frightened  at  the  furious  ex- 
pression of  his  father's  countenance, 
Robert  sought  forgiveness  on  the  score  of 
thoughtle.ssness,  promising,  if  pardoned, 
never  to  be  guilty  again  of  a  similar 
offence.  Instead  of  softening  his  father's 
heart  by  this  confession,  he  found  it  pro- 
duced a  contrary  efl'ect,  and  before  ho  was 
fully  aware  of  what  his  punishment  was  to 
be,  he  foiind  himself  seized  by  the  arm 
and  his  face  being  smeared  with  black  ball. 
Not  a  word  Avas  spoken;  but  actions  are 
more  eloquent  than  words,  and  never  be- 
.  fore  had  his  father  inspired  him  with  such 
a  degree  of  fear.  The  feeling  of  sorrow 
for  his  fault  which  had  prompted  him  to 
sue  for  jjardon,  was  now  exchanged  for  one 
of  virtuous  indignation,  and  a  desire  for 
revenge  took  possession  of  his  heart.  The 
lion  in  his  nature  was  fully  aroused,  and 
springing  away  from  his  enemy  he  seized 
a  chair  which  he  hurled  at  him  and  hasten- 
ed out  of  the  room  and  from  the  house. 
Meeting  his  little  sister  in  the  entry,  she 
ran  crying  to  her  mother  that  Robert's 
face  was  all  covered  with  black  blood. 

Down  to  the  spring  he  ran,  where  he 
thoixght  he  could  easily  remove  all  traces 
of  his  disgusting  i)unishment.  He  cared 
not  if  his  father  followed  him  to  continue 
his  persecution,  for  he  considered  himself 
justified  in  getting  angry  and  protecting 
himself  from  further  injury.  Poor  Robert 
was  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  i)roperties  of 
black  ball,  and  was  uiqjrepared  for  the 
serious  difficulty  he  found  in  removing  it 
from  his  delicate  flesh.  Angrj'  and  defiant 
he  sat  on  the  cold  ground  rubbing  li  is  poor 
face  with  a  handful  of  wet  paper  when  he 
was  joined  by  his  mother  and  little  sister. 
"Oh,  Robert,  what  has  happened  to  you. 
Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  raw  air.  Is  that 
ink  upon  your  face,  my  son V"  "No, 
mother,  he  has  tried  to  make  a  devil  of  me, 
and  I  feel  just  like  one.  Perhai)s  I  have; 
killed  him,  for  in  my  anger  I  threw  a  chair 
at  his  head." 

"My  child,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the 
half  frantic  mother,  turning  from  him  to 
return  to  the  house.  Entering  tlie  library, 
she  found  her  husband  standing  with  an 
expression  of  utter  despair  upon  his 
countenance.  "Have  you  seen  Robert," 
he  asked.  "He  has  dared  to  raise  his  hand 
in  anger  against  his  father.  This  is  for 
hearkening  to  you,  and  sparing  the  rod 
which  would  have  ke])t  down  his  passion." 
"The  boy  is  sufficiently  jjunished  with- 
out the  rod,  my  husband,  and  if  in  //i'.s-  case 
the  rod  is  so  essential  for  controlling  pas- 
sion, are  there  not  others  who  need  it  as 
much  as  he  ?  Come,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it  till  night.  Perhaps  then  I  can 
show  you  wherein  your  noble  nattire  is 
I)erverted  by  indulgence  in  a  weakness, 
doubtless  inherited,  and  which  you  take 
no  means  to  prevent  being  entailed  upon 
offspring.  We  must  both  consider  that 
our  lives  should  be  as  near  what  we  have 
our  children  become  as  possible."  With 
an  aff'ectionate  kiss  she  soothed  his  spirit, 
by  her  gentleness,  and  her  deep,  tender 
love  manifested  itself  in  her  pleatling  voice 
and  tearful  eyes. 

Intensely  strong  in  his  feelings,  l\Ir. 
Morton's  affection  for  his  wife  was  un- 
bounded, and  forgetting  everything  in 
the  sorrow  he  had  caused  her,  he  threw 
his  arms  about  her  and  said: — "  My 
darlii.g,  you  are  right,  and  always 
come  to  me  like  a  second  thought,  which 
should  ever  be  my  guide.  Henceforth 
ma  shall  V)e  the  controlling  influence  in 
the  household,  for  I  now  see  clearly  that 
Love  is  a  mightier  power  in  the  universe 
than  Fear.  'God  is  love,'  and  He  has  said, 
'perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear;'  hence  it 
is  all  ]>oworful. 

"  Let  us  go  to  our  boy  at  once  and  teach 
him  this  new  lesson  which  I  have  learned 
at  this  late  day;  hoping  that  he  may  jirofit 
by  my  experience,  and  become  better  and 
nobler  in  the  future,  and  more  worthy  of 
the  mother  who  bore  him. 


What  is  said  from  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment should  excite  but  the  feeling  of  the 
moment. 


For  Boys. — It  is  not  necessary  that  aboy 
who  learns  a  trade  is  compelled  to  follow 
it  all  his  life.  Governor  Palmer,  of  Illinois 
was  a  country  blacksmith  once,  and  begun 
his  political  career  as  a  Constable  in  Mac- 
nupin  county.  A  circuit  Judge  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Illinois  was  once  atailor.  Hon. 
Tomas  Hoyne,  a  rich  and  prominent  law- 
yer of  Illinois,  was  a  book-binder.  Eras- 
tus  Corning,  of  New  York,  too  lame  to  do 
hard  labor,  commenced  life  a  shop  boy  in 
Albany.  When  he  applied  for  employ- 
ment first  he  was  asked:  "Why,  what  can 
you  do,  little  boy?"  "I  can  do  as  I  am 
bid,  was  the  answer  that  secured  him  a 
place.  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  a  shoemaker ;  Thurlow  Weed  acanal  boat 
driver,  ex-Governor  Stone,  of  Iowa,  was  a 
cabinet  maker, which  trade  the  late  Hon. 
SteiDheu  Douglas  also  worked  in  his  youth. 
Many  men  of  i)rominence,  now  living, 
have  risen  from  humlile  life  by  dint  of 
industry,  without  which  talent  is  as  useless 
as  gold  coin  on  a  barren  island.  Work, 
work  alone,  makes  men  bright,  and  it  does 
not  depend  on  tlie  kind  of  work  you  have 
to  do  whether  you  will  rise  or  not.  It  de- 
pends on  how  you  do  it. 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


April. 

(WrittfU  for  ihePBE.SBby  Ml-.  McD.J 

A  true  child  of  sensibility  art  thou, 
gentle  and  pleasant  April!  Thy  soft,  pearly 
tears  are  so  soon  charmed  away  by  a 
gleam  of  blessed  sunshine,  that  we  know 
not  whether  to  call  thee  a  weei)ing,  or  a 
smiling  deity.  Refreshing  showers  are 
thy  benison;  and  thou  come.st  so  like  the 
presence  of  a  kind,  familiar  friend,  that 
the  heart  is  even  open  to  bid  thee  welcome. 
Iris  hath  lent  thee  her  robes  of  shadowy 
light;  and  her  crescent  is  bending  above 
thy  gentle  foi-ehead. 

Not  with  their  gladdest  songs  do  the 
thrush  and  robin  greet  thee;  for  thy  own 
sjiirit  is  infused  into  the  soul  of  Nature, 
and  every  chord  of  her  thousand  stringed 
lyre  vibrates  with  a  tone  of  thrilling  sweet- 
ness, as  if  the  bosom  of  Joy,  herself, 
were  touched  with  the  gentlest  thought  of 
sorrow.  Is  not  thy  iiresence  clothed  with 
a  mission  to  the  human  heart,  touching  its 
selfishness  as  with  a  dissolving  w.and,  until 
the  fountains  of  benevolence  gush  within; 
and  it  begins  to  dream  of  a  more  expansive 
pleasure — a  higher  and  holier  joy— than 
that  which  converges  toward  the  little 
center — self? 

The  plowman  has  already  gone  forth, 
mellowing  the  soil,  and  preparing  it  to  re- 
ceive the  seed,  in  full  faith  of  reaping  the 
future  harvest.  With  this  homely  fact 
what  a  beautiful  allegory  may  be  wrought. 
As  the  husbandman  goes  forth  to  prepare 
the  ground,  so  should  we  prepare  the 
young  heart  and  the  tender  mind,  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  truth  and  wisdom,  that  the 
mental  and  moral  harvest  may  be  abundant, 
and  the  joy  of  the  laborers  full. 

The  ijlumed  wanderers  from  the  South, 
true  to  their  undeviating  instinct,  that 
finds  a  path  in  the  trackless  air,  have 
come,  or  are  coming,  hithei-ward,  to  their 
well  remembered  homes  of  love;  and  they 
are  now  planting  their  little  colonies  by 
wood  and  copse,  where  every  swelling  bud 
looks  forth  -with  an  eye  of  hope,  and  every 
stirring  wind  whispers  an  intelligible  word 
of  welcome. 

The  squirrel  is  abroad,  playing  his  an- 
tics along  the  grey  walls;  now  leaping 
from  post  to  post  of  the  fences,  as  if  a  soul 
of  glatlness  had  penetrated  his  agile  limbs; 
now  he  ts  trying  races  with  his  elastic  fel- 
lows, over  the  smooth  boughs  of  the  young 
nut-pines,  or  among  the  gnarled  branches 
of  the  oak;  for  well  he  knows  them  as  his 
best  friends,  and  that  their  promise  for  the 
future  shall  be  nobly  redeemed. 

The  rabbit  is  awake;  she  is  jumping 
gaily  over  the  fresh  moss;  and  now  her 
meek  eye  is  turned  to  a  lucid  beam  of  sun- 
light, which  is  glancing  like  a  line  of  sil- 
ver over  the  grey  lichens,  making  even 
tJmr  dry  hearts  glad.  The  ferns  are  wak- 
ing, gentle  one,  and  there  is  fresh  grass 
for  thee  in  the  sunny  nooks  of  yonder 
southern  hillside.  Even  the  care-worn 
brow  loses  something  of  its  austerity  amid 
such  influences,  and  the  heart  of  sorrow, 
herself,  is  touched,  as  at  the  presence  of 
Sympathy. 

The  flower-buds  are  slyly  peeping  out, 
as  if  expecting  the  summons  to  open  their 
eyes  of  beauty;  and  the  folded  gems  of 
the  forest  are  listening  for  thy  voice,  that 
when  thon  comest,  they  may  bless  thee  for 
the  refreshing  dew,  and  invigorating  rain. 
Even  as  the  husbandman  in  the  vineyard 
of  Truth,  thou  reapest  not  the  fruit  of 
thine  own  labors.  Thou  workest  for  pos- 
terity; and  thy   reward   is  in  the   future. 
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Then  let  the  sorrowful  heart  of  him  who 
labors  for  the  blessing  of  others,  receiving 
no  blessing  in  return,  look  to  thee  and  be 
comforted;  for  as  the  seed-time  is  duly 
followed  by  the  harvest,  so  shall  the  works 
of  Truth  always  produce  their  effect  and 
bestow  their  rewards;  and  if  the  present 
gives  not  even  hope,  still  the  future,  true 
to  its  trust  shall  render  back  to  the  faith- 
ful striving  spirit  all  that  an  ungrateful 
Present  may  withhold. 

Canzonet  for  April. 

Come  out,  for  the  snow  is  all  milted  away, 

And  bright  dew-dnipK  are  sjiaiiKliiig  the  crown  of  the  day. 

Sweet  cordB  ring  out  tliroiiKh  the  lout;  forest  arch. 

And  among  the  departed  i>.  numbered  old  March. 

The  birch  trees  are  budding,  and  fast  by  the  streaniB 

The  ozier  waves  soft  as  the  shadow  of  dreams. 

And  she  welcomes  the  spring,  with  her  festival  hours, 

In  the  l>eautiful  pride  of  her  rich  golden  Iwwcrs; 

And  through  the  wild  wood-paths  the  rosy  buds  ope. 

As  fair  as  the  light  on  the  forehead  of  Hope. 

Tile  south-wind  is  breathing  through  green  little  nooks, 

Arid  the  robin  responds  to  the  song  of  the  brooks; 

In  a  rosier  light  the  horizon  appears. 

And  April  is  here,  with  her  smiles  and  her  tears  — 

The  fresh  little  gyphey— we'll  sing  her  a  song. 

And  praise  her  wild  b<auty  now.  all  the  dav  long; 

We'll  tell  her,  her  cheek  is  as  blooming  as  May, 

That  her  breath  is  as  fragrant  as  newly  mown  liay; 

That  her  lips  are  as  b  ight  a.s  the  roses  of  June, 

.Vnd  her  voice  with  sweet  music  is  ever  in  tune; 

That  her  motion  Is  grace,  and  th  •  light  of  her  eye 

Looks  forth  as  intensely  as  beams  of  July; 

Then  she'll  call  the  anemone  forth  from  her  rest. 

And  the  clustering  violtts  wear  on  her  breast. 

Behold  how  her  white  amis  the  fountain  spray  toss. 
As  she  binds  with  her  gold-thread  the  roots  of  the  moss. 
And  weaves  on  its  summit  the  delicate  flower. 
That  modestly  j'eeps  from  llie  dunfarest  lower. 
Now  ahing  the  fair  brook-side,  in  shadowless  while, 
The  U'lls  of  the  blood-root  look  forth  to  the  light. 
Through  the  depths  of  the  valley  are  floating  along 
The  plowman's  gay  shint,  and  the  shepherd  boy's  song; 
And  the  whispering  winds,  over  hill-side  and  bra<-, 
Are  calling  the  infant  leaves  forth  to  the  day. 

Uark!  the  voices  of  children  are  echoing  wide, 

As  merrily  they  through  the  wood-paths  glide. 

Where  the  trailing  arbutus  sweet  incens*-  may  fling 

From  her  roseate  cups  on  tin;  alter  of  spring. 

When  they  linil  the  fair  treasure,  they  shout,  and  their  Joy 

Is  the  gold  of  the  heart,  without  any  alloy. 

And  a  melody  lives  in  their  musical  W(»riis, 

As  full,  and  as  free,  as  the  singing  of  birds. 

The  bloom  and  the  freshness,  the  light  and  the  love. 

That  gather  around  us,  and  beam  from  above, 

Le^t  us  take  to  our  hearts,  with  unquestioning  truth; 

So  our  spirits  shall  bloom  in  perennial  youth. 


Home  Mirth. — Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little 
fun  at  home,  good  people  !  Don't  shut  \\^ 
your  houses  lest  the  sun  fade  your  carpets 
and  your  hearts,  lest  a  hearty  laugh  should 
shake  down  some  of  the  musty  oltl  cobwebs 
there.  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons,  let 
them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoy- 
ment must  be  loft  on  the  threshold  with- 
out, when  they  come  home  at  night. 
When  once  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a 
place  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in,  the  work 
is  begun  that  ends  in  gambling  houses  and 
reckless  degredation.  Young  people 
must  have  fun  and  relaxtion  somewhere;  if 
they  do  not  find  it  at  their  own  hearth 
stones,  it  will  be  sought  at  other  and  less 
jjrofitable  places.  Therefore,  let  the  fire 
burn  brightly  at  night,  and  make  the  home- 
stead delightful  with  all  those  little  arts 
that  parents  so  perfectly  understand. 
Don't  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  your 
children.  Half  an  hour  of  merriment 
round  the  lamp  and  fire-light  of  a  home, 
blots  otit  the  remembrance  of  many  a  care 
and  annoyance  during  the  day;  and  the 
best  safeguard  they  can  take  with  them  into 
the  worhl  is  the  unseen  influence  of  a 
bright  little  domestic  sanctum. 

Beeciikr  on  Women. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  in  a  recent  sermon,  discoursed 
thus  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex:  Maitlens, 
look  to  the  God  of  your  fathers.  If  there 
be  any  one  in  this  world  who  can  not  afford 
not  to  be  a  christian,  it  is  a  woman.  If 
there  be  any  one  whose  beauty  fades  a.s  a 
flower,  and  whose  grace  needs  sustenance 
of  the  Ineffable ;  if  there  be  any  one  whose 
power  is  in  beauty,  in  purity,  itisa  woman. 
If  there  bo  any  one  more  than  another  up- 
on whom  blight  falls  more  rudely;  if  there 
be  one  more  than  another  who  is  burdenetl 
with  grief  or  wrung  with  sorrow,  it  is  a 
woman  that  is  not  a  christian.  The  latl- 
der  between  her  soul  and  God  is  not  half 
so  long  as  that  between  our  souls  and  God. 
God  made  woman  to  be  better  than  man; 
and  the  per\'ersion  is  in  proportion  ■when 
she  is  worse. 


Manners. — Fine  manners  show  them- 
selves formidable  to  the  uncultivated  man. 
They  are  a  subtle  science  of  defence  to 
parry,  and  intimidate,  but  once  matched 
by  tiie  skill  of  tho  other  party  they  drop 
the  point  of  the  sword,  points  and  fences 
disappear,  and  the  youth  finds  himself  in 
a  more  transparent  atmosphere,  wherein 
life  is  a  less  troublesome  game,  and  not  a 
misunderstanding  arises  between  the  play- 
ers. Manners  aim  to  facilitate  life,  to  get 
rid  of  impediments,  and  bring  the  men 
pure  in  energies.  They  aid  in  our  dealing 
and  conversation  as  a  railway  aids  travel- 
ing, by  getting  rid  of  all  avoidable  obstmc- 
tions  of  the  road,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
conquered  but  pure  space.  Defect  in  man- 
ners is  usually  the  defect  of  fine  perception 
Ralph   Waldo   Emerson. 
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The  Use  of  Putrid  Food. 

Most  civilized  peoisle  prefer  meat  that 
is  fresh  and  sweet,  to  that  which  has  be- 
come more  or  less  tender  by  partial  decom- 
position; still  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  enlightened  world  that  prefer  the  latter. 
Some  barbarous  nations  x^refer  it  after  it 
has  become  quite  putrid;  as  the  Tartar  and 
Siberian  tribes  and  many  others.  The 
native  New  Zealanders,  who  eat  large 
quantities  of  soaked  and  boiled  corn,  will 
not  cat  of  it  until  after  active  putrefaction 
has  set  in  from  soaking.  A  decayed  egg 
is  said  to  be  preferred  by  the  Siamese 
to  one  just  laid;  and  it  is  all  the  more  es- 
teemed if  accompanied  with  an  incipient 
chick. 

In  England,  especially  among  the  gour- 
mands, fresh  meat  of  any  kind  is  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  eat  until  it  has  become  re- 
pugnant to  the  refined  olfactory  organ. 
Venison  esjiecially  is  never  put  u^jon  the 
table  by  them  until  the  signs  of  its  having 
been  long  killed  are  imequivocal. 

This  peculiarity  of  taste  is  nothing  new 
in  the  world,  for  we  are  told  that  the  highly 
polished  Greeks  and  Romans  Avere  more 
given  to  such  taste  tlian  any  modern  civil- 
ized people.  They  even  sought  out  modes 
of  slaughter  which  would  hasten  decompo- 
sition. The  former  strangled  their  swine 
and  other  animals  so  as  to  eat  them  with 
their  coagulated  blood,  and  early  incipient 
decomposition.  The  latter  people  some- 
times killed  their  animals  by  transfixing 
them  with  a  red-hot  sj)it  or  spear — an  in- 
strument which  would  cause  death  quickly 
and  prevent  the  flow  of  blood.  The  Jews 
were  a  most  remarkable  exception  to  these 
practices — they  were  esj)ecially  enjoined  to 
"abstain  from  things  strangled." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection 
that  wherever  a  people  have  professed  to  be 
directed  in  their  course  of  life  by  the  Most 
High,  they  have  always  been  led  into  ex- 
cellent ways,  and  into  dietetic  habits  which, 
even  in  the  light  of  the  present  high  state 
of  science,  are  in-onounced  the  very  best 
which  wisdom  can  devise. 

A  false  impression  has  been  quite  preva- 
lent among  many  that  meat  long  kept  is 
more  easily  digested  and  therefore  more 
healthy.  But  the  truth  is,  that  when  food 
of  any  kind  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a 
state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  that  pro- 
cess is  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  warmth 
and  fluids  of  tliat  organ,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  healthy  digestion.  This  is  triie, 
no  matter  how  slight  a  commencement  has 
been  made;  even  the  incijjient  putrefaction 
so  generally  employed  in  "raising"  bread 
seriously  effects  most  stomachs,  though 
the  fact  is  not  generally  acknowledged. 

Putrefactive  matter  is  poismi,  and  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  healthy  digestion. 
Tho  human  system  accommodates  itself  to 
such  poison,  only  by  slow  degrees,  just  as 
it  does  to  the  use  of  arsenic  or  any  other 
poLson;  but  evil  effects  are  just  as  sure  to 
follow  its  use.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
any  quantity  of  poison,  however  small, 
can  be  taken  into  the  blood — as  it  must  be 
when  it  enters  the  stomach — with  impu- 
nity? 


Let  Hominy. — To  a  gallon  of  shelled 
corn,  add  a  quart  of  strong  ley.  Boile  to- 
gether until  the  husks  begin  to  come  ofl^ 
the  corn;  rub  the  grains  of  corn  between 
the  hands,  to  entirely  remove  the  husk; 
wash  it  well,  and  boil  in  plenty  of  water 
until  the  grains  are  soft.  It  requires  long 
boiling.  As  water  may  be  needed,  replen- 
ish with  hoi  water.  Boil  in  it  sufficient 
salt  to  season.  When  nearly  done,  stir  it 
from  the  bottom  to  prevent  its  burning. 
Before  using  it,  mash  it  slightly  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  fry  in  a  small  quantity 
of  lard  or  butter.  It  will  keep  several 
days  in  cold  weather.  Put  it  in  a  covered 
earthen  bowl  or  jar. 

Very  fine  hominy  is  made  by  moistening 
cracked  corn  with  a  little  warm  water  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  husk,  and  fan- 
ning during  the  process.  When  the  grains 
are  sufficiently  free  of  husk,  wash  well  and 
boil  until  soft.  When  wanted  for  the  ta- 
ble, mash  and  fry  in  lard  or  butter  until 
the  side  next  the  j)an  has  formed  a  good 
crust;  lay  a  plate  upon  it  and  invert  the 
frying-pan,  or  it  maj'  be  seasoned  with 
butter  and  only  kept  on  the  fire  until  hot. 
The  large  hominies  are  used  principally  in 
cold  weather,  gi'its  or  small  hominy  all  the 
year  round,  l3eing  fresh-boiled  every  day. 

Tanning  Sheep  Skins  with  the  Wool 
On. — Nice  white  sheep  skins  make  hand- 
some door  mats,  cushions,  a  warm  sjiread 
to  put  on  the  floor  for  baby  to  sit  on  in 
winter  time,  and  serve  many  other  useful 
purposes.  They  would  no  doubt  be  much 
oftener  found  in  the  farmer's  home,  espe- 
cially if  he  knew  how  to  properly  prepare 
them;  hence  we  offer  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  prepared:  — Tack  the  skin  upon  a  board 
with  the  flesh  side  out,  and  then  scrape 
with  a  blunt  Icnife ;  next  rub  it  over  hard 
with  jjulverized  chalk  until  it  will  absorb 
no  more.  Tlien  take  the  skin  from  the  board 
and  cover  it  with  pulverized  alum,  double 
half  way  over  with  flesh  side  in  contact, 
then  roll  tight  together  and  keep  dry  for 
three  days,  after  which  unfold  it  and  stretch 
it  again  on  a  board  or  door,  and  dry  in  the 
air  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Ndjibeb  of  Occupants  to  a  House. — 
The  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
dwelling  in  London  is  eight;  in  Paris, 
thirty-five; in  Berlin. thirty-two;  in  Vienna, 
fifty-five;  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  fifty  two. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  English  are  the 
most  isolated  dwellers  of  tlie  European 
nations.  It  is  usual  with  French  and  Ger- 
man families,  upon  the  marriage  of  their 
sons,  to  assign  them  a  portion  of  the  family 
dwelling,  so  that  three  generation')  often 
occupy  one  hotel.  In  England  every  head 
of  a  family  seeks  a  separate  establishment, 
from  the  cottager  to  the  lord.  Such  is  also 
the  custom  in  our  own  country. 


How  to  Save  youe  Shoe  Soles.— Melt 
together  tallow  and  common  resin,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  and  apply  the  preparation  hot 
to  the  soles  of  the  boots  or  shoes — as  much 
of  it  as  the  leather  will  absorb.  One  farmer 
declares  that  this  little  i-ecipe  alone  has 
been  worth  more  to  him  than  the  cost  of 
five  years  subcription  to  the  newsi^aper 
publishing  it. 

To  Make  Boiled  Onions  Look  White. — 
Take  a  white  or  yellow-skinned  kind.  Skin 
them  thoroughly.  Put  them  to  boil.  When 
they  have  boiled  a  few  minutes,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  clean,  cold  water,  and  set 
them  to  boil  again.  Pour  this  away,  and 
add  more  cold  water,  when  they  may  boil 
till  done.    They  will  be  white  and  clear. 


Moths. — The  following  simple  precau- 
tion against  moths  is  represented  to  be 
quite  as  sure  as  any  of  the  jDopular  anti- 
dotes: Safety  from  moths  for  furs  consists 
in  having  them  undisturbed  through  sum- 
mer in  a  snug  place.  Muff  boxes  are  not 
secure.  Taking  them  out  to  the  air  occas- 
ionally exposes  them  to  the  moth.  No  pep- 
per, camphor  or  tobacco  is  needed.  After 
you  have  worn  them  for  the  last  time  in  the 
spring  put  them  into  a  linen  pillow  case, 
tie  U13  the  end  in  a  tight  knot,  and  shut  them 
iip  in  a  drawer  which  will  not  be  often 
Oldened. 

To  Protect  the  Sleeves  of  a  Dbess. — 
It  is  often  necessary  to  make  biscuit  for 
tea,  or  to  wash  supper-dishes  in  a  very  nice 
dress.  Some  protect  their  sieves  at  such 
times,  as  follows:  Take  a  i^air  of  worn-out 
stockings.  Cut  them  off  at  the  anlde.  Hem 
them,  if  you  wish.  When  you  want  to  use 
them,  draw  them  on  to  the  arms,  top  end 
first.  They  are  so  elastic  that,  if  care  is 
used  in  drawing  them  on,  they  will  not 
crush  the  sleeves. 


To  Fey  Sweetbreads. — Let  them  soak  a 
few  minutes  in  water.  Take  them  out,  and 
wipe  them  perfectly  dry.  Do  not  cut  them 
or  split  them.  Put  on  pef)per  and  salt. 
Let  the  pan  get  hot,  with  a  very  little  but- 
ter or  ijerfectly  sweet  lard  in  it.  Now  lay 
in  the  sweetbread.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
turn  them.  If  in  danger  of  burning,  re- 
move fromthefront  of  stove.  When  cooked 
nearly  through,  turn  them,  and  let  them 
cook  as  long  again.  They  must  be  \kII 
cooked. 

Cracker  Custard.— Make  a  rich  lemon- 
ade with  two  lemons  and  one  pint  of  water; 
sugar  to  taste.  Add  four  grated  Boston 
crackers,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  a  little  mace.     Bake  in  paste. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

"  L.  S.  B.,"  Sacramento. — We  can  give 
only  the  receipts  which  you  send.  To 
Make  Corn  B  ead:— Take  one  quart  ol  meal, 
after  sifting,  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;— too 
much  salt  in  corn  bread  makes  it  hard — 
pour  on  boiling  water  until  the  meal  is  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  mush;  when 
it  is  cool  enough  to  work  without  burning 
your  hand,  put  in  half  a  cnp  of  yeast,  then 
a  coffee  cupfull  of  flour,  mix  well  and  put 
in  a  well -buttered  pan  for  baking;  allow 
it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour,  to 
rise;  it  must  not  rise  as  much  as  wheat 
bread,  else  it  will  fall  in  baking.  Put  it 
in  the  steamer,  and  steam  for  three  hours; 
then  in  the  oven,  and  bake  one  hour.  You 
will  find  this  bread  light  and  healthy. 
Corn  bread  should  be  made  when  other 
cooking  is  going  on,  to  save  fire  and  extra 
labor. 

To  Male  Wheat  Bread.— The  same  corres- 
pondent sends  the  following:  It  is  better 
to  make  four  small  loaves  than  one  large 
one  because  a  cut  loaf  dries  faster  than 
one  uncut.  Take  a  teacupfull  of  salt,  mix 
in  flour  enough  to  knead  well,  and  stand 
away  to  rise.  When  light,  pour  the  dough 
out  on  the  mixing  board  and  knea<l  well. 
Now  cut  the  dough  into  four  equal  parts; 
butter  the  baking  tins,  mold  your  loaves, 
and  place  them  in  the  tins.  When  light, 
place  in  oven  and  bake.  If  the  crust  is  too 
hard,  wet  it  a  little  when  cold. 

Cottage  Cheese. — Pour  boiling  water 
into  a  pan  of  "  loppard"  milk;  it  will  curd 
at  once;  stir  it  and  turn  into  a  colander, 
pour  ii  little  cold  water  over  it,  salt  it  and 
break  it  up.  A  better  way  is  to  put  equal 
parts  of  butter-milk  and  thick  milk  in  a 
kettle  over  the  fire,  heat  it  almost  boiling 
hot ;  pour  into  a  linen  bag  and  let  it  drain 
till  next  day,  then  take  it  out,  salt  it,  put 
in  a  little  cream  or  butter,  as  it  may  be, 
thick  or  not,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  the 
size  of  an  orange. 

Sweet  BisctaT. — Make  a  dough  of  but- 
termilk and  the  best  Graham  flour,  adding 
a  teacup  of  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  wetting, 
and  just  as  little  soda  as  will  overcome  the 
acidity  of  the  buttermilk.  Mold  the  dough 
as  soft  as  it  can  be  handled,  roll  it  out  to 
the  thickness  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
cut  round  with  a  cookie-cutter,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  A  teacup  of  chopped 
raisins  is  an  agreeable  addition. 

Scorched  Goods. — Boil  them  in  milk 
and  turpentine,  with  half  a'pound  of  soap, 
half  a  gallon  of  milk.     Lay  in  the  sun. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

Precautions  in  Making  Varnish. — As 
heat  is  often  used  in  dissolving  gums  for 
making  varnish,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  danger  of  the  mixtures  taking  fire  from 
boiling  over,  upsetting  or  by  some  other 
accident. "  To  avoid  danger  it  is  well  to  al- 
ways have  a  piece  of  board  close  at  hand  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  vessel,  in  case  the  spir- 
its or  other  mixture  takes  fire  within  the 
vessel,  as  it  sometimes  does.  A  further 
precaution,  and  the  only  effectual  one  to 
use  if  the  liquid  boils  over,  is  to  have  a 
piece  of  wet  blanket  always  at  hand,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  both  the  vessel  and 
the  stove  or  fire.  This  should  be  instantly 
thrown  over  in  case  of  fire  to,  smother  it. 
Water  will  be  of  little  use;  loose  earth  or 
sand  is  much  better.  These  precautions 
sboTild  always  be  taken. 

To  Bronze  on  Wood. — Having  stained 
those  parts  intending  for  bronzing  black, 
by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  take  japanners' 
gold  size  and  mix  with  a  small  portion  of  Ro- 
man ochre  and  Prussian  blue ;  go  over  the 
blacked  parts  lightly ;  then  suffer  it  to  dry 
till  it  feels  sticky  to 'the  fingers,  but  not  to 
come  off;  then  with  a  hard  ball  of  cotton 
dipped  in  any  of  the  bronze  jsowder,  rub 
those  places  that  are  prominent,  and,  if 
you  think  proper,  give  it  a  thin  coat  of 
japanners'  gold  size,  thinned  with  spirits 
of  tuipentine:  or  you  may  alter  the  color 
of  your  bronze  by  mixing  either  more  or 
less  blue,  as  also  other  colors,  as  verditer 
green  by  itself;  but  do  not  put  your  color 
on  thick  over  the  black  stain,  but  r.-ithor 
glaze  it  on,  for  it  is  not  wanted  in  a  body, 
but  should  be  rather  transparent,  as  it 
gives  it    more  of  a  metallic  appearance. 

To  IraTATE  Black  Walnut. — There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  it.  One  is  by  staining 
pine  or  other  light  colored  wood  with  Van- 
dyke brown  or  burnt  umber  mixed  with  oil, 
and  afterward  varnishing.  The  other  is  by 
painting  first  a  light  ochre  color,  in  oil, 
staining  when  dry  with  water-color  made 
up  of  Vandyke  brown,  umber,  or  any  other 
suitable  pigment.  When  this  is  again  dry, 
varnish  with  damar,  copal,  amber,  or  some 
other  resinous  turpentine  varnish. 


Life  Thoughts. 


Self-Reliance. — For  that  thou  canst  do 
thyself,  rely  not  on  another. 

The  happiest  man  is  the  benevolent  one 
for  he  owns  stock  in  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind. 

No  man  is  master  of  himself  so  long  as 
he  is  a  slave  to  anything  else. 

A  Wise  man  makes  more  opportunies 
than  he  finds. 

Shakespeare  defines  charity:  "Gently 
hear,  kindly  judge." 

Don't  give  up  trying  to  do  right.  Wh.at- 
soever  your  trials  may  be,  look  above  for 
strength  to  do  your  duty,  and  leave  the  re- 
sult with  God. 

If  the  highest  life  is  that  which  is  in- 
spired by  faith  in  God,  the  most  efficient 
is  that  which  is  energized  by  a  spirit  of 
faithful  labor. 

The  aim  of  an  honest  man's  life  is  not 
the  happiness  which  serves  only  himself, 
but  the  virtue  which  is  useful  to  others. 

Sorrow  comes  soon  enough  without  de- 
spondency; it  does  a  man  no  good  to  carry 
around   a  lightning-rod  to  attract  trouble. 

The  man  who  feels  remorse  for  the  evil  he 
has  done  is  to  be  pitied;  but  there  is  one 
being  still  more  unfortunate,  he  who  feels 
his  guilt  beforehand,  and  still  commits  it. 

Mankind  has  been  learning  for  six  thou  - 
sand  years,  and  yet  how  few  have  learned 
that  their  fellow-beings  are  as  true  as 
themselves. 

The  more  a  man  knows,  the  less  he  is  apt 
to  talk;  discretion  allays  his  heat,  and 
makes  him  coolly  deliberate  what  and 
where  to  .sjjeak. 

The  worthiest  people  are  most  injured 
by  slanders;  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be 
the  Viest  fruit  which  the  birds  have  been 
picking  at. 

Poverty  and  pride  are  inconvenient  com- 
panions; but  when  idleness  unites  with 
them,  thedepth  of  wretchedness  isattained. 
What  stubbing,  ploughing,  digging  and 
harrowing  are  to  land,  thinking,  reflecting 
and  examining  are  to  the  mind. 


How  to  be  a  Mdn. 

A  few  woods  of  advice  to  such  young 
men  as  wish  to  ie  anylliiug  or  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  this  great,  busy,  bustling  world, 
is  given  in  the  Spectator  of  this  city  as, 
follows: — 

1st.  Would  you  be  a  man  !  When  Dio- 
genes went  through  the  city  of  Athens, 
with*  a  lighted  candle,  in  open  daylihgt, 
being  asked  what  he  was  looking  for,  he 
answered,  "  A  man."  Would  you  be  a 
man,  in  the  sense  of   Diogenes,  in  this  fa- 


mous laconic  reply, 
it    is   to  be   "a  man. 
models  of  manhood 


If  so,  consider  what 
'  Study  the  truest 
Make  your  ideal,  and 


keeping  it  steadily  in  the  mind,  make  a 
persistent,  unremitting  effort  to  grow  up 
to  this  standard. 

Inquire,  diligently,  what  are  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  men  of  this  pattern 
have  subsisted  and  grown  up  to  their  no- 
ble proportions.  Your  having  before  your 
minds  a  grand  ideal  will  stimulate  and  sus- 
tain your  energies  and  by  a  mysterious 
law  of  your  mental  nature  will  operate  a 
gradual  conformity  and  approximation  to 
this  lofty  standard,  which  habitually  at- 
tracts your  mental  gaze. 

If  the  best  models,  being  well  studied, 
improve  the  taste  in  fine  arts,  and  inspire 
genius  with  the  power  of  high  execution ; 
if  the  reading  of  the  best  books,  with  atten- 
tion, elevate  the  taste  and  the  style  of  com- 
position; it  is  also,  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  highest  style  of  m.andood,  will  gi-ad- 
ually  lift  up  the  student  to  the  same  lofty 
standard  in  all  of  its  essential  elements. 
To  say  the  least  you  will  be  much  more  of 
a  man,  for  having  aspired  to  the  noblest 
type  of  true  manhood.  In  another  paper, 
we  will  record  some  reasons  for  setting  be- 
fore your  mind  an  object,  to  be  aimed  at, 
a  noble,  worthy  object  in  order  to  high 
achievement,  and  in  orde  to  avoid  the  odi- 
um of  having  life  a  failure. 

Angry  Words  win  nothing  but  contempt. 
Have  you  ever  chanced  to  catch  a  glance 
at  yourself  in  a  mirror  when  in  a  violent 
rage  ?  Did  you  not  make  a  ridiculous  pic- 
ture ?  The  distortion  which  anger  occa- 
sions to  the  countenance  renders  it  a  strik- 
ing exponent  of  mental  character.  The 
lines  become  fixed  in  time,  and  alas !  so 
does  the  habit,  until  we  hoar  people  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  restrain  their  tem- 
per.    They  can  if  they  like. 

There  are  eyes  which  need  only  to  look  up 
to  touch  every  chord  of  abreast  choked  by 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  stiff  and  stagnant 
society,  and  to  call  forth  tones  which  might 
become  the  accompanying  music  of  a  life. 
— Jean  Paul. 
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mORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   VALLEYS    OF 
HUMBOLDT   CO.,  NO.  2. 

Eel   River  Valley. 

Eel  river  empties  into  the  oeeaii  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Humboldt  Bay.  The 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  bold  and  beautiful.  Towering 
headlands  project  into  the  sea;  Cape  Men- 
docino on  one  side,  and  abrupt  hills  on  the 
other.  The  valley  widens  out  rapidly  as 
we  progress  inland,  until  it  swells  and 
undulates  for  miles  in  extensive  fertile 
meadow  land,  broad,  productive  basins, 
and  fertile  hillsides.  This  valley  is  the 
best  settled  portion  of  Humboldt  County; 
the  settlers  are  an  unusually  excellent  class 
of  people;  their  farms  are  under  good  cul- 
tivation; they  have  fine  schools  and  school- 
houses  all  through  the  valley,  several 
churches,  good  homesteads,  some  fine  resi- 
dences, ornamental  grounds,  thrifty  or- 
chards, and  an  abundance  of  life's  comforts. 

Well  into  the  heart  of  the  valley,  we 
find  the  town  of  Kohnerville,  a  thriving 
place  about  four  miles  ride  from  Eureka. 
Three  miles  farther  is  Hydeville,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  grazing  lands, 
and  having  a  reputation  for  the  best  dairy 
products  of  the  county.  Each  of  these 
towns  have  fiae  schools,  churches,  hotels, 
blacksmith  shops,  stores  and  saloons;  but 
of  the  latter  few,  and  not  over  stocked  with 
custom,  a  fact  creditable  to  the  good  taste 
of  the  moral  people  of  tlie  valley. 

Tlie  very  best  grain  ever  garnered  is 
grown  in  this  valley.  Potatoes  is  the  chief 
vegetable  grown.  Humboldt  potatoes  ha\  e 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  have  been 
the  favorite  potato  in  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets, commanding  always  the  best  prices. 
Tlie  farmers  felt  securer  in  the  potato  trade, 
conse(}uently  have  grown  careless  in  the 
care  of  growing  during  the  la.st  year.  The 
ground  has  not  been  as  well  prei)ared  as 
in  previous  seasons;  the  seed  was  thrown 
in,  the  potato  sacked  when  dug,  with  damp 
soil  clinging  to  the  vegetable,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  by  the  time  these  potatoes  reach 
San  Francisco,  the  rot  has  already  com- 
menced, and  the  value  diminishes  at  once; 
Again,  farmers  have  grown  careless  about 
prejiaring  the  seed;  ej'es  ai-e  cut  from 
Ijotatoes  that  are  gummed  over  with  the 
stickj'soil,  and  tlirown  into  the  hill,  which 
is  a  more  lioUow  formed  by  the  foot,  then 
hastily  covered  by  boj's,  who  pay  more  at- 
tention to  rajjidity  than  properly  covering 
the  seed.  Humboldt  County  is  capable  of 
producing  the  best  potatoes  brought  to 
market,  but  they  have  within  a  year  taken 
a  secondary  place.  This  hint  to  the  enter- 
prising farmers  of  this  valley  is  given  with 
all  deference  to  their  superior  capacities  for 
potato  culture,  and  with  a  view  to  bringing 
to  market  again  "  Good  Humboldts." 
Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  dairy-products  of  this  valley  are  re- 
markable, and  better  than  those  of  any 
other  county  in  California.  The  grazing 
is  plentiful,  and  the  very  best  quality — 
even  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  sweet 
grass  and  abundant  clover;  pure  streams 
of  water  refresh  the  meadow  lands;  and 
good  stock  gratlually  improving  every 
year,  all  combined,  account  for  the  yellow 
butter  and  excellent  cheese  made  in  this 
section,  added,  we  may  say,  to  experienced 
butter  maker's  skill,  who  can  suit  the  most 
fastidious  epicure;  but  the  cream  that  is 
almost  "  half  an  inch  thick,"  is  entirely  due 
to  the  cows  and  their  feed,  and  while  we 
admit  the  liandiwork  of  the  good  house- 
wife, we  will  not  deprive  the  animal  and 
the  prolific  soil  of  the  credit  due. 

If  the  farming  population  of  Hydesville 
could  place  their  fresh  butter  upon  our 
market  tables  without  losing  all  the  profits 
in  transportation,  it  would  command  the 
highest  prices  and  ready  sales. 
Salmon   Fishery. 

At  the  mouth  of  Eel  river  is  the  finest 
and  most  prolific  salmon  fishery  in  the 
State;  the  yearly  catch  is  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  three  and  four  thousand  barrels — 
and  with  a  better  opportunity  for  shipping 
to  San  Francisco  market,  it  would  be 
greatly  increased — but  the  home  consump- 
tion is  small,  and  no  inducements  are  held 
out  by  the  shipping  monopolies  to  increase 
the  trade.  The  fish  are  the  best  flavored 
in  the  world.  This  trade  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  revenue  and  business  to  the 
county  and  the  fisherman. 

The  greatest  advantage  the  farmers  have 


to  contend  against  is  the  transporting  of 
their  productions  to  Eureka,  the  only  port 
of  trade  on  Humboldt  Bay.  Small  boats 
run  up  the  different  creeks  and  rivers  for 
the  potatoes,  but  this  is  generally  attended 
by  much  greater  expense  than  is  profitable 
to  the  owners. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  excellent 
farms  uncultivated  in  Eel  and  Mattole  val- 
leys; fine  opportunities  for  enterprising 
men,  who  with  a  little  patience  and  steady 
labor  could  make  for  themselves  comforta- 
ble liomes  and  an  independence,  such  an 
independence  as  only  the  farmer  can  expe- 
rience. Hundreds  of  men  are  out  of  em- 
ployment and  starving  as  it  were  in  our 
streets,  and  twice  as  many  acres  of  produc- 
tive soil,  waiting  the  plow  and  the  seed,  to 
produce  a  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre,  and  fifteen  and  sixteen  tons  of  pota- 
toes to  the  acre — where  flax  will  yield  two 
crops  a  .year,  and  the  best  butter,  milk  and 
cheese  can  be  had  in  return  for  harvest  in- 
dustry. 

Ferndale. 

Nearer  to  the  sea,  about  twelve  miles 
west  of  Rohnerville,  we  find  Ferndale,  sit- 
uated in  a  nest  of  hills,  surrounded  bj'  a 
splendid  farming  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  places  to  dwell  in  "rural 
felicity"  in  all  the  county.  Already  there 
are  some  really  elegant  homes  here — the 
residence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  well  known  in  San 
Francisco  in  former  years,  as  an  ai-tist,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  homesteads  in 
the  county — taste  and  refinement  are  evi- 
dent in  the  well  arranged  grounds,  and 
variety  of  flowers,  and  upon  the  w.ills  of  the 
"inner  court"  of  this  delightful  place  one 
may  gaze  upon  rare  paintings,  and  exquis- 
ite objects  of  the  engraver's  art. 

Every  one  around  Ferndale  grows  jjota- 
toes— it  is  the  chief  staple,  altliougli  a  de- 
ficiency of  all  grain,  fruit  and  other  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  for  home  use.  Some 
rare  views  of  distant  mountain  scenery  ob- 
tained from  the  streets  of  Ferndale — ab- 
rupt wierd-looking  spurs  of  mountains, 
dense  forests  of  evergreens,  and  the  "fields 
of  waving  grain"  all  bless  the  eye  from 
this  hamlet  nestled  cosily  in  the  embrace 
of  gently  sloping  hills.  The  climate  seems 
to  be  always  bordering  upon  Indian  Sum- 
mer— j'et  a  few  miles  westward,  and  the 
strong  ocean  breezes  shako  the  tree-tops 
and  l)race  one's  nerves  with  new  vigor. 

When  Humboldt  county  shall  have  its 
lengtli  taversed  by  a  railroad,  bringing  it 
in  nearer  contact  to  Sacramento  valley  and 
San  Francisco,  its  advantages  and  beauties 
will  be  iietter  known  and  better  appreciated. 
It  is  the  "iron-horse,"  that  carries  magic 
in  its  proud  tread  through  wild,  unculti- 
vated regions, and  sets  the  seal  of  i)rogressive 
civilization  upon  the  once  desolate  places. 
Humboldt  county  needs  a  railroad — needs 
it  for  many  reasons,  and  their  name  is  le- 
gion. L. 

Francisco,  Cal.,  March,  1871. 

CATTLE^NDFISHCUI/rURE  IN  VER- 
MONT. 

Editors  Press: — Having  lately  made  a 
short  trip  through  parts  of  the  four  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  short  account  of  some  of  those 
matters  that  came  under  my  observation. 
I  know  that  there  is  many  a  New  England 
boy  now  tilling  the  fields  of  California 
who  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  his  native 
State,  and  see  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  '49.  Perhaps  to  such  my  letter 
will  not  be  unwelcome. 

We  will  begin  in  Vermont,  at  the  old 
town  of  Rockingham,  Windham  count}'. 
The  hills  are  steep  and  the  valleys  are  nar- 
row, but  the  pastures  are  good  and  the  hay 
is  sweet,  and  many  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  and 
sheep  go  from  here  to  the  city  markets. 
Those  who  farm  on  correct  principles  seem 
to  be  doing  well,  in  spite  of  the  whining 
of  the  shiftless  ones.  By  correct  prin- 
ciples in  farming,  I  mean  rotating  crops  on 
tilled  fields;  keejjing  animals  to.  turn  a 
large  part  of  the  farm  produce  into  good 
shajie  for  the  markets,  besides  leaving  a 
big  manure  pile;  manuring  both  tilled  and 
grass  lands;  growing  timber  on  that  part 
of  the  farm  tliat  is  too  rough  to  pay  under 
till.age  or  in  grass;  and  lastl.y,  attending  to 
one's  legitimate  business,  generally,  and 
not  putting  all  the  spare  cash  into  bonds 
and  mortgag<>s,  instead  of  needed  farm  im- 
provements, good  buildings,  labor  saving 
machines  and  the  like. 

The  Cattle  of  Vermont 
are,  I  think,  improving — the  Durham  being 


the  favorite,  on  account  of  its  fine  beef- 
making  qualities.  Among  the  mass  of  the 
farniers,  the  very  flne-wooled  Merinoes,  for 
which  the  State  is  famous,  are  at  a  dis- 
count. They  say  that  the  lambs  are  too 
small  to  sell  to  the  butchers,  and  the  fleeces 
are  light  and  very  dirty. 

The  horses,  I  am  told,  are  rather  degen- 
erating; the  reason  given  is,  that  if  a  farmer 
has  a  fine  mare  he  sends  her  to  the  city  and 
gets  a  handsome  price  for  her,  while  his 
colts  are  raised  from  inferior  stock.  Of 
course,  under  such  management,  each  gen- 
eration sho^vs  a  smaller  number  of  superior 
animals.  My  informant,  a  .young  farmer, 
said  his  best  horses  came  from  Canada, 
where  they  take  great  pains  to  secure  fine 
breeding  mares. 

Timber. 

Besides  firewood,  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try  furnishes  a  considerable  amount  of 
timber  for  other  purposes,  principally 
pine,  hemlock,  chestnut  for  railroad  ties; 
white  birch  for  spools;  and  poplar  for 
coarse  jiaper. 

Fish  Culture— Interesting  Particulars. 

I  had  read  of  two  establishments  for 
raising  trout,  just  over  the  line  in  New 
Ham])shire,  and  I  determined  to  see  them. 
The  fir.st  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Bridgeman,  a 
law.yer,  who  lives  at  Bellows  Falls.  It  is 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  by  the  side 
of  the  railroad.  The  ponds  do  not  cover  a 
large  area;  but  one  of  them,  at  least,  was 
swarming  with  beautiful  trout.  I  missed 
the  proprietor  and  so  could  not  get  all  the 
information  that  I  wished  to. 

A  short  ride  on  the  cars  brought  me  to 
Charlestown,  whore  the  Cold  Spring  trout 
ponds  are  located.  The  proprietor.  Rev. 
Livingston  Stone,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persevering  and  successful  fish  cul- 
turists  in  the  United  States. 

The  supply  of  water  is  good,  but  no  bet- 
ter than  that  at  the  command  of  thousands 
of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country.  The 
hatching  house  is  within  a  few  feetof  the 
spring  and  is  quite  complete  in  its  furni- 
ture. It  is  GO  feet  long  by  27  wide,  one 
story  high,  and  all  in  one  room.  The 
hatching  troughs  are  20  feet  long,  a  few 
inches  deep,  and  of  a  convenient  width  to 
work  over.  Tliere  are  cross-pieces  on  the 
l)ottom,  dividing  the  troughs  into  "nests," 
breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
making  ripples  for  young  fish  to  play  in. 
The  bottom  of  each  trough  has  a  layer  of 
clean  coarse  gravel,  on  which  the  eggs  are 
spreail  out. 

The  water  that  supplies  the  troughs  is 
strained  through  flannel  screens,  as  it 
comes  into  the  building.  Mr.  Stone  said 
that  at  that  time,  December  27th,  there 
were  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  eggs 
in  the  troughs.  He  took  some  up  in  a 
phial  of  water,  and  they  were  so  far  devel- 
ojied  that  the  ej'es  and  some  of  the  other 
organs  could  be  easily  distinguished. 

Mr.  Stone  thinks  trout-raising  a  very 
easy  matter  now,  tliough  he  had  some  un- 
plea.sant  experience  when  beginning  the 
business.  The  time  when  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  occur  is  when  the  fry  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  At  that  period  they  some- 
times die  in  large  numbers.  Most  of  the 
works  on  fish  culture  say  that  the  cause  of 
this  mortality  is  not  known,  but  Mr.  Stone 
says  he  has  discovered  the  cause  and  the 
remedy,  or  rather. 

Means  of  Prevention. 
To  l)egin  with,  there  are  three  principal 
causes  of  the  mischief: — 1st.  A  fungous 
growth  on  the  wood  of  tlie  troughs.  This 
is  prevented  by  charring  the  interior  of  the 
troughs.  2d.  Want  of  some  food  besides 
the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  curds,  etc., 
which  are  fed  to  them  at  tliat  age.  As  soon 
as  the  fr.y  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakness 
a  bit  of  turf  or  some  muck  from  the  woods 
should  be  crumbled  fine  in  the  w«ter.  The 
trout  will  eagerly  swallow  particles  of  some 
sort  that  occur  in  the  muck,  and  an  im- 
provement in  their  condition  will  be  appa- 
rent in  15  or  20  minutes.  Although  all 
impurities  must  be  carefully  excluded  from 
the  troughs  before  the  eggs  hatch,  it  seems 
that  when  the  fry  are  fairly  started  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  having  the  water  too  clean. 
3d.  Some  of  the  food  given  the  fry  is  not 
eaten,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  decays. 
The  muck  does  good  service  here  also, 
covering  the  refuse  and  acting  as  a  disin- 
fectant. 

Raising  Fish  for  Market. 
In  raising  fish  for  the  market,  Mr.  Stone 
would  advise  making  the  ponds  narrow  and 
not  very  deep,  so  that  the  tish  could  be 
reached  with  a  dip-net  at  any  time.  He 
thinks  the  most  profitable  age  for  market- 
ing the  brook  trout  is  three  years.  They 
should  then  average  about  one  pound.  The 
wholesale  price  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
for  trout,  is  from  75  cents  to  SI  per  pound, 
while  they  cost  Mr.  Stone  for  raising  about 
20  cents.     Many  are  sold  at  a  few  months 


old,  for  stocking  ponds,  at  five  or  six  cents 
each. 

Besides  trout,  Mr.  Stone  has  raised  large 
numbers  of  salmon,  bass,  perch,  mullet, 
pouts,  suckers,  etc.  The  salmon  were  sold 
to  the  Fish  Commissioners.  Some  were 
put  in  the  ]\Ierrimac  and  some  in  the  Con- 
necticut. 

A  common  reason  given  by  farmers  for 
not  raising  fish  is  that  they  could  mot  pro- 
tect themselves  against  thieves.  Mr.  Stone 
says  he  has  no  trouble  on //«// score;  but 
his  greatest  enemies  are  snakes,  birds, 
mink  and  muskrats.  These  latter  often 
burrow  through  his  embankments  and  let 
the  water  off.  To  guard  against  this,  he 
would  advise  any  one  starting  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  localities  liable  to  such  annoyance, 
to  make  all  his  ponds  and  water-courses 
artififiial,  and  line  them  with  two-inch 
l)lank. 

Fish-raising  is  becoming  such  an  imi)ort- 
ant  business  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  that  those  engaged  in  it  lately  held 
a  meeting  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  protecting  their  interests. 

I  am  gla<l  to  see,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Press,  an  account  of  trout-raising  on  the 
Truckee,  and  hope  that  others  will  follow 
the  example  set  them . 

Miscellaneous. 

The  best  book  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed for  one  beginning  the  business  is  Thad- 
deus  Norris's  "American  Fish  Culture," 
but  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Bertram's  "Harvest 
of  the  Sea"  is  very  fine,  Init  more  expens- 
ive. Seth  Green  has  also  published  a 
small  work  on  the  subject,  which  ought  to 
be  good,  as  the  author  has  had  much  ex- 
periencce. 

At  Mr.  Bridgeman's  farm  I  saw  a  black 
bear  that  was  caught  when  a  cub,  back  in 
the  mountains.  I  was  several  times  told 
that  the  bears  were  increasing  in  some 
parts  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as 
many  of  the  poorer  farms  on  the  mount- 
ains have  been  abandoned,  their  owners 
going  west,  whore  farming  is  easier,  or 
else  taking  up  some  new  business  in  town 
or  city.  I  see  that  the  census  shows  that 
New  Hampshire  has  lost  during  the  pa.st 
ten  .years. 

I  fear  that  this  letter  has  already  grown 
to  a  length  that  will  exhaust  the  i)atience 
of  an.v  one  who  may  attempt  to  read  it, 
therefore  I  will  close,  hoi)ing  that  while 
your  reatlcrs  do  not  forget  the  New  Eng- 
land homesteads,  the.v  .still  appreciate  the 
blessing  which  they  enjoy  in  California.  I 
hear  that  the  winter  there  is  a  very  fine 
one.  Here  it  is  detestable,  one  plea.sant 
day  against  two  or  three  that  are  disgust- 
ing. One  day  the  mercury  may  stand  at 
40'  or  more  above  zero,  next  da.v  at  6'  or  T 
below,  with  sunshine,  wind,  snow,  hail, 
sleet,  fog  and  rain  mixed  up  without  any 
regard  for  order  or  decency. 

Yours,  etc.,  ■*  *  * 

New  Haven,  Februai-y  15,  1871. 

SE^rENTY-NiNTH  BiRTHDAY.  —A  vor.v  in- 
teresting gathering  took  place  last  evening 
in  Washington,  at  the  residence  of  I.  N. 
Hoag.  The  occasion  was  the  seventy-ninth 
birthda.y  of  Anna  Durfee,  the  mother  of  the 
well-known  citizens  of  Yolo  count.y,  I.  N. 
and  B.  H.  Hoag.  The  party  consisted  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  of  the  fainilv,  including 
the  families  of  H.  G.  Smith  anil  W.  S.  Coth- 
rin  of  this  cit.y.  Mrs.  Durfee  is  a  Quaker- 
ess of  the  strictest  sect,  and  exemjilifies  the 
peculiar  customs  of  those  plain  people  b.y 
her  plainness  of  dress  and  conversation. 
She  is  unusually  active  and  self-dependent 
for  her  age.  She  started  by  railroad  from 
Illinois  last  July  for  California  unattended 
by  any  acquaintance,  but  soon  enlisted  th« 
sympathj'  and  care  of  many  of  her  fellow- 
passengers,  so  that  before  arri\ing  here  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  her  continued 
good  health.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
ceremonies  of  the  evening  was  the  read; 
ing.  of  the  following  extract  from 
an  old  family  record:  "Anna  Smith 
was  born  the  24th  of  ;3d  month,  1792,"  and 
the  hearty  thanks  returned  by  the  sulijeci  of 
the  record  to  her  children  and  friends  who 
had  shown  her  so  many  kindnesses  on  this 
and  other  occasions. — Sacramento  Union. 


UNivERsmr  OF  Califobnia.-  At  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Regents,  this  week. 
President  Durant  reported  that  there  was  a 
fifth  class  organized  at  Stockton,  under  the 
charge  of  B.  H.  Weston,  X.  M.;  and  that 
he  had  received  letters  from  teachers  in 
San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz  and  Grass  Valle.y,  re- 
questing that  a  fifth  class  be  organized  at 
each  of  these  places.  He  recommended 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Professor  Tait  give  the  necessary 
information,  and  assist  in  organizing  the 
classes. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

AT  Sacramento.  Cal.,   BY  THOS.   M.   LOGAN,   M.   D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  a''''3F4r'N.,  Lonp.  12F29'44"W.  Hight  at  Levee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  74  leet.  Hight  ot  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  91  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  bv  tisures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  h,  half 
cloufliness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  th(^  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manner;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  verj-  lisjlit  bn-eze. 
and  'Ua  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  a.  m..  2  r.  m..  and  9  p.  m.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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•Thermometograph,  +Rain. 
Remakks  —We  have,  it  will  be  seen  in  this  week's  table,  an 
installment  of  0.<i:iO  inches  more  of  rain  towards  making  up 
the  complement  due  this  month.  Besides  the  chances  of 
getting  a  larger  proportion  ot  the  average  rain-fall  for 
March,  we  have  still  to  expect  a  further  contribution  from 
April ;  which,  if  it  amounts  to  an  approximation  of  the  mean, 
will  prove  sufficient  for  maturing  the  present  crop. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

SA.N  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  March  30th. 

FLOUR — Has  been  in  only  moderate  demand 
for  either  export  or  milling. 

We  quote  local  brands,  superfine,  $5.75@6.00; 
extra,  $7.00@7.25.  Oregon  brands,  superfine, 
^iSA)(a,$5.1b.     Extra,  $G.75@7.25. 

Transactions  include  5,500  bbls.  Cal.  extra, 
2,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  8,500  do.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  superfine,  for  export  and  pri- 
vate. 

WHEAT — The  market  still  continues  very 
dull,  but  firm.  Two  cargoes  have  been  shipped 
but  the  receipts  have  been  very  light,  and  the 
rain-fall  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prompt  any 
more  activity  in  sales.  The  foreign  demand  is 
likely  to  be  good.  The  wheat  crop  of  Belgium 
has  been  badly  injured  by  the  severe  winter, 
and  the  fall  sown  wheat  fields  are  being  plowed 
up  for  spring  crops.  The  stocks  in  German 
ports  are  small  with  a  good  demand  for  wheat 
for  future  and  present  for  France  and  Belgium. 

Sales  during  the  week  have  averaged  some 
6,000  sacks,  from  f2.40@|2..50.  At  the 
close  we  quote  good  shipping  at  f2.45@ 
$2.50. 

The  Liverpool  market  which  early  in  the 
week  dropped  a  penny,  has  again  advanced  and 
now  stands,  as  last  quoted,  at  r2s.  New  York 
rates  are  still  continued  at  $1.70@1.75. 

BARLEY — Has  been  in  better  demand  and 
prices  have  advanced.  We  quote,  feed,  $1,37/^ 
@$1,45.     Sales  embrace  8,000  sacks. 

OATS — We  note  still  a  limited  demand  for 
oats.  Extremes  may  be  quoted  at  $1.55@ 
1.70.     Sales  about  2,500  sacks. 

CORN — Has  improved.  And  may  be  quoted 
at  $1.G0@.$1.70.  A  good  article  will  readily 
command  the  latter  figure. 

CORNMEAL— Quotable  at  2@3c  per  lb.  from 
the  mills. 

BUCKWHEAT— Nominal  at  $3.25@3.50. 

RYE — In  Umited  demand.  Quotable  at 
$2.25. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  f8@9;  Bran,  $28.50@29.00; 
Middlings,  $35  for  feed;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  deiuand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at$11.00@I5.00  '^  ton.  We 
note  sales  of  250  bales  at  $12.50,  200  do  at 
$14.50. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  5-gall.  cans,  $12@16, 
and  Porter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Still  rule  in  good  demand, 
with  light  receipts.  The  present  range  of 
good  quality  of  California  is  from  $1.70(Si:];;2.00. 
We  note  a  sale  of  200   sacks   Bodega   at  $1.80. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12%c.  for   CaUfornia  crop  of  1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,900  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — The  receipts  have  been  quite  free 
during  the  past  week,  and  sales  by  two  of  the 
leading  houses  aggregate  145,000  lbs.  We  quote 
good  to  choice,  shipping  at  22%@2Cc  '^  lb. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  these 
present  high  prices  can  be  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  Eastern  buyers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  operate  extensively  at  the  rates  now 
ruling. 

A  meeting  of  Wool  dealers  was  held  in  this  city 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  Wool  Exchange,  to  disc\iss 
the  question  of  tare  on  bales.  An  ordiuaiy  wool 
bag  weighs  three  pounds.  The  custom  has 
been  to  (iivide  the  tare,  the  buyer  losing  half 
and  the  seller  half.  Recently  there  was  a  lot 
of  Bags  imported  weighing  four  pounds  each. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  weight  of  the  bag  is 
increased  from  one  to  two  pounds  by  the  oil 
and  dirt  absorbed  from  the  wool.  Hence  it  is 
desired  that  the  ratio  of  tare  should  be  increased 
in  proportion.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  to  report  next  Wednesday.  A  change 
in  the  usage  which  has  prevailed  here  for  years 
is  opposed  by  the  leading  commission  houses 
on  account  of  the  universal  complaint  which 
will  result  therefrom  on  the  part  of  growers. 
It  is  questionable  whether  for  the  sake  of  a  dif- 


ference of  half  a  pound  in  the  weight  of  a 
bale,  it  is  desirable  to  reform  the  practice  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  here,  on  accoiint  of  the 
confusion  which  would  follow,  though  it  is  but 
just  that  the  increased  tare  should  be  divided 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7@8c. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3>^c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  with  but 
little  change.  We  quote  prices  from  slaughter- 
ers to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@113^c  i>  1). 
Do  2d         do         8@  9c  "#,  lb. 

Do  3d        do         1(0),  8c  %  lb. 

VEAL — Is  steady  at  Viy^a  for  strictly  choice. 

MUTTON— Steady  at  8@9c.  ^  lb. 

LAMB — -Not  very  plentiful  though  the  price 
has  fallen  to  12%c. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  7)^@ 
8%c.  for  grain  fed;  dressed,  11%@123/^. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  but  little  changed.  Young  Chickens  $7(a! 
9;  Hens  $7.50@8;  Roosters  $7.50@8.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $8@9  ^j  doz;  geese,  tame,  $2.50@$3.50 
'§;  pair;  live  tui-keys,  18@20c  ^  lb;  Hare, 
$1.50@2.00     per    doz. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— CaUfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  22%@27%c.  Eastern  firkin  20 
@l30c.  The  receipts  of  choice  butter  have 
been  fair. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c. 

Eggs— California     fresh,  28(S'30c. 

LARD — CaUfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  15@14%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$3.00;  Oregon, 
$1.75(a}$3.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $2..50(«J$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $12;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  scarce,  choice  Apples 
scarce. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3. .50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand as  the  season  advances.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  Uberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  quote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  "ft  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Ajjples, 
6J-^c;  Oregon  do,  7c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  1.5@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12@13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  "ft  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25@5.00;  Currants,  Zaute, 
10%@ll%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  at  Viy^Qv, 
4%c;  Oregon  do,  16)/^@17c;  Bacon,  California, 
15@15%c;  Oregon  do,  15@15%c. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES.-MISCELLANEOl'S. 

Sugar,  crsh'd,  ft  $14    (S)$  14"»  Hemp  Seed.  lb.  $      7    ®      S 
■  "  •■■      Castor  Beans,  lb.       4    @      4S 


Hawaiian,    do.  9    (gi    12 

Coffee,  Cos.  R,  lb  U'?  «    1.5 

Rio,  do  17    @ 

Tea.  Japan,  ^.  lb.  .55    @    90 

tireen,  do  ....  50    (3)1  00 


Castor  Oil.  gal..l  75  g2  00 

Linseed  Oil.  gal      05  (?1  10 

Broom  Corn.^  ft      3  (?;      5 

Beeswax.  B  ft . . .    27  ®    30 


Rico,  Haw'n.Tf*  lb  8I4®  9    [Peanuts. "«  ft. .. .      .5  @ 

China,  do  6    (ai  7'-<  Corn  Meal,  cwt..2  .50  ®3  00 

Coal  Oil,  B gal..  50    @    60    i Onions,  cwt 150  ©2  00 

Candles,^  ft....  14    @  18    I 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
San  Fbancisco,  Thursday,  March  30. 
Sole  Leather. — The  demand  is  still  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned 26    @30 

hauta  Cruz 26    ®3U 

Country 25    @28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— The  close  of  the  war  has  made 
no  ditference  in  the  price  of  French  slock  as  yet,  and 
probably  will  not.  Domestic  skins  rule  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ■??  doz 75  00@100  57 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  Tgl  doz 35  00®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^  ft ■ 1  00®    1  00 

California  Kip,  1?  doz 60  00®  75  :iO 

California  Calf,   ^  lb 1  00®    1  00 

Eastern  Wheel   StuSfed    Cal,  ^  ft 80®    1  25 

Eastern  Bench   Stntfed  Calf,  iji*  ft 1  10®     1  50 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  pcrftb 1  15®     1  26 

Sheep  Roans  for  topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz    8  50®  i:i  02 

Sheep  Roans  tor  linings,  fi  doz 6  50®  10  07 

California  Russet  Sheep  Linings 1  75®    6  35 

HARNESS  LEATHER,  ^  ft 30®        02 

Fair  Bridle,  1^  ft 33®        00 

Skirting,    ^  side 4  50®    4  50 

Welt  Leather,  Ift  doz 30  00®  50  40 

Buff  Leather,   ^  foot 22®        50 


A  Flouence  Sewing  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  lU  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
»B7.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommi  ndations— in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco. ,  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  '  apl-bp-tf 


Tr  •  VIS  i  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froip 
16to3B  in.    Noneauperior  manf'd  for  farmers ,t  ranchmen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter.  Calf  r.  ft.  30 
Pickled.  Cal.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft  . 

Hone.v,  ^  ft 

C^heese,  it*  ft  •  ■  ■ 
Eggs,  per  doz.. 
Lard,  tS  ft .  ... 
Sugar,  cr.,  7ft.. 
Brown,  do,!?  ft  10 
Beet,  do,  7  '#s.l  00 


25 
20 
35 
15 
.1  00 


Sugar,  Map.  ft. 


[Wool  Sacks,  new 
I     Second-hnddo 

Wlieat-sks.  22x36 

Potato  G'.vBags. 

Deer  Skins,  each 
I  Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
liSheep  sks,  plain. 

Goat  skins,  each. 

Plums,  dried,  ft. 

Peaches,  dried,* 


37;^®    35 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 


133<@    14 


15    (S)  20 

60    @  75 

W4.®  25 

25    ta  35 

15    @  20 

15    @  20 


Codfish,  dry.  ft   ,6  00    @    10      Barley,  cwt 1 

Flour,  e.x,  ~f,  bbl..5  .50    @7  25      Beans,  cwt 2 

Superfine,  do   5.50    (06  00      Potatoes,  cwt. ..I 

Corn  Meal, 100  ft.2  15    6,2  35     Hay,  IS  ton 15 

Wheat,  f,  100  tts.2  25    @2  40     Live  Oak  Wood.lO 
Oats,  iiS  100  fts...l  60    @1  75 

FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 
Pine  Apples,  t.  ..5  00    @9  00    lEgg  Plant 
Bananas,  IS  ft . . .    3  00to5  00      "     ' ' 

' @    20 

75  (ail  00 
(ad  00 
4  (u)  5 
®  12H 
50  @  75 
75  ®I  00 
15    @    20 


35    @1  42'.. 
00    (S3  00 
75    ®2  10 
00  (?1«  00 
00  @12  00 


!us,  wh.»    12    ®    15 
.do  .10    Si    25 

>kes,  doz.    75    ^'I  00 


Cal.  Walnuts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ^  g 
(^Cranberries,  0." 
Apples,  No.  l.ft. 
Pears,  table,  ^  ft 
Oranges,  1ft  doz  . 
Lemons,  Irt  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  ii^  ft 
Asparagus,  wh.' 

(rreen.d* 
Artichoke  , 
Brussel's  sprts,  *    12 

Beets,  Ift  doz 20 

Potatoes,  It*  ft  . .      2 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new. . . 
Tomatoes, Tft  ft.. 
Broccoli,  Ift  doz  .1  -50 
Caulitlower.  +  . .  2  .50 
Cabbage, '#doz. .3  00 
Carets,  'f.  doz...     10 
Celery, I*  doz  ...    75 
Cress,  Irt  doz  bun    20 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25 


Garlics  . 

Green  Peas,  ^  lb 
Green  Corn,  aoz. 
Sugar  Peas.  ^  ft 
Lettuce,  %*,  doz.. 
Mushrooms,!^  ft 
Hor.-.eradish,'fe  ft 
Okra,  dried,  f^  ft 
Okra,  green,  (^  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  t  bnchs 

Parsley  

Pickles,^,  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ij^  ft . . 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do     

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima,  shI... 
Spinage.  ^  bskt. 
Salsify,  f,  bunch 
Turnips,^  doz.. 


@    25 


@ 

25    (at  ... 

25    &i  12 

(S  25 


,50 


POULTRY,    GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


C'hickens,  apiece  75  (1^1  0  < 
Turkeys,  ift  ft...  20  ®  25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do  1  50    @2  00 

Teal,  f*  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37M@    .50 

Tame,  V.  pair  .3  .50    te4  00 

From  Chicago.  m 

Hens,  each  75    gil  00 

Snipe,  Tftdoz  ...1  25    tol  .50 

English,  do.... 2  .50    fai3  00 
Venison.  1ft  ft  . .  ® 

(Quails.  1ft  doz  ... 
Pigeons.  dom.do3  no    (a, 3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50    %i  00 

Hares,  each  ...  40  ®  .50 
Rabbits,  tame..    .50    (ad  00 

Wild.do."#dz."  "' 
Squirrel,  1ft  pair. 
Beef,  tend,  "A  ft. 

Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned,  '^  ft  . 

Smoked,  ift  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc..  R) 

Chops,  do,  1ft  ft    12 
Veal,  ift  ft '  = 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg.  1ft  ft  

Lamb,  f  ft  

Tongues,  beef,  ea 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cat.,  'f,  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  f.  ft. 
Hams.  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  ^  ft  . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  f  ft.. 
Rock  Cod.  tft  ft- . 
Perch,  s  water, ft 
Lake  Big. Trout* 
Smelts.  1ft  ft.  ... 
Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  100  fts. 
Tomcoil,  1ft  ft  — 
Terrapin,  1ft  doz.5 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do     

Sea  Bass,  ^  ft.. . 

Halibut 

Sturgeon. 1ft  ft . . 
Oysters,  'I'.  100...  1 

Chesp.  1ft  doz.. 

Turbo  t  

Crabs  Ift  doz 

Soft    shell 

Shrimps 


@ 
IS  ® 
18  ® 
18    ® 

I 

I 
10  ® 
10  ® 
6    ® 

10   ® 

20    (5) 

6  <m 


®  75 
(a   2-5 

00    ®6  00 
@    20 


62    @ 

4    ® 

00  ®i 
®I 

(* 
®1 

37    (». 
10     (a 


'  Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen,    t  Per  gallon. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


PRIUES  FOR   I.VTOIOEB 


<■  than  tht 


robbing  prices  rule/roin  fen  to  d/tfen  per  cent.hiffh, 
/'iijioicina  quotatit*na 

Fkidav.  March  31,  1871 

Iron.— Duty:  Pig,  S7  IS  ton:  Railroad,  BOc  1ft  100  fts:  Bar, 
KailUclft  ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  1ft  ft:  common.  I''2(*.1'4C 
T*  ft  :  Plate.  I'.c  F*  ft  :  Pipe.  l'..clft  ft  :  Galvanized,  'i'-^c  ^  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton S34  00    (aj$3    00 

White  Pig,  1ft  ton —  32    (m  33  00 

Refined  Bar.  bad  assortment,  1ft  ft —  03    ® 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  B*  ft —  04    ® 

Boiler,  No.  I  to  4  —  04>4(al 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 ®  —  04'., 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04,'<(^  —  05  " 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    (at  —  05'., 

Sheet.  No.  24  to '27 —05    @  —  06'.2 

Copper.— Duty:  Sheathing,  3,'^c  1ft  lb ;  Pig  and  Bar,  2J4c 
Ift  ft. 

Sheathing,  p  ft 

Sheathing,  Yellow  •" —  '20 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts —  21 

Tin  Pi.,\tks.— Duty:  '25 '^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  1ft  box 12  00 

Plates,  10  Charcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates  10  00 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  1ft  ft 

Steel.— English  (Jast  Steel,  ^Ri 

2UICKSILVER.— 1ft  ft 
EAD.-Pig,lftft -Ofi 

Sheet —  09 

Pipe  —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  ^  lb —  10' 

BOKAX.— —  '25 


I  —  26 
>  -21 

—  '22 

—  22 


10  .50 
10  .50 

—  15 

—  80 

—  07 


-  11 

-  09 

-  11 

-  :I5 


List  of  Soci  sties  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
dent, Ciias.  F.  Heed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Lame,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco,  E.  .1.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  R.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  J.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  Ladd, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-Or- 

ficers  -  President,  Harmau  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 

S.  F.  Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  TurnbuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Hering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
FiCEiis:  Geo.  P.  Loii'ks  Prest.,  1  acheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,Lafaj-ette;  R.  K  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  R.G.Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag.  Society.— Officers: 
President,  William  0.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallenberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag.  Society.-  Offi- 
cers: President,  E.  Denman;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


ViiiGINiA  Crrv,  Nov.,  March  13,  1H71. 
Messrs.  Df.wey  h  Co. — Gentlemen:  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  letters  patent  for  Sulphurct  Saving 
Machine,  procured  through  your  Agency.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  care  and  skill  in 
drawing  up  application,  and  promptness  in  procuring 
letters  patent  on  the  same.  Hoping  again  soon  to  profit 
by  your  valuable  Agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
very  respectfully  yours,  C.  C.  Coleman. 


Pass'ger 
Sunday 
except'd 


4.00  p  M 
4.42  P  w 

7..5S  PM 
9.35  p  M 

W 

> 

o 


Express 
Train 
Daily. 


8.00  A  M 
8.40  A  M 
7.:iO  A  M 
12.10  PM 

■2.10  PM 
4.10  PM 
9.00  P  M 


2.20  P  M 
5.25  p  M 
1.15  am 
9.10  A  t 
12.00  M 
4.40  P  M 
6.10  pm 


APMIIL.    I, 

1871. 


.San  Francisco. 
.Oakland 

San  Jose 

.Stockton 

Sacramento  .  . . 
.Marysville 

Sesma        


.Sacramento 

.Colfax 

.Reno 

Winnemucca 

.Battle  Mountain. 
.Elko 

Ogden 


Express 
Train 
Daily. 


Pass'gc  1 
Sundays 
excepted 


5. 45  p  w 
.5.12  PM 
.5.40  PM 

1.46  PM 
II. I    AM 

9.10  AM 
4.'20  A  M 


11.45  a  m 
8.45  A  M 
1.00  am 
4.05  A  M 
1.'25  PM 
8.45  A  M 
.5.15  PM 


12..30P,M 
11.58  PM 


8.35  p  M 
7.00  A  M 


OAKLAND  BRANCH. -Leave  San  Francisco,  •6.50, 
8  ('0.9  1  ,  Ui'20  and  11  10.  a.  m.  12  00,  1  .50,3  00,  4  00,  5  15,645  and 
•11  30  p.  m.     ( 10  20.  11  10  and  3  00  to  Oakland  only). 

Leave  Brooklyn.  *5  15,  *6  30,  7  40,  8  .50  and  lo'OO  a.  m.,  1  30, 
2  4U,  4  .55  and  6  '25  p.  m. 

Leave  O.aklano,  *5  2.5,  *6  40,  7  .50,  9  00, 10  10, 11  00  and  11  50 
a.  m.,  I  40,  2  50,  3  .50,  5  05  and  6  35  p.  m. 

ALAMEDA  BRANCH.-Le.we  San  Francisco.  7  30.  9  00, 
and  II  15  a.  m.,  1  30,  4  00,  5  30  and  7  00  p.  m.  (7  30,  II 15  and 
5  30  to  Fruit  Vale  only). 

Le  veH>ywards,  ♦4  30,7  00  and  10  45  a.  m..  and  3  30  p.  m. 

Leave  Fruit  Vale,  »5  '2.5,  7  3.5,  9  00  and  11  '20  a.  m.,  1  30, 
4  05  and  5  30  p.  m. 

•Trains  do  not  run  Sundays. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen'l  Pass'gr  and  Ticket  Agt.  Gen'l  Supt. 


Our  Frinted  Blail  Ust- 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  2l6t  of 
Stptember,  1870;  4jy7'2,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jro,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    .^Licents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
iurtuence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Traveling  AKents. 

W.  H.  Murray— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr- Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  -California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

S.  H.  Herrino-  California. 

L.  p.  McCartv — California. 

E.  J.  Hooper — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Send  us  Communicaticns.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  It  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  ot  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Out'  Oen4.rAl   Afrent  at  ^ittct anient o. 

Mr.  I.  N.  HoAG,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  the  Pavilion,  corner  of  Sixth  and  M  streets, 
in  the  capital  city,  is  our  duly  authorized  agent  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  receipting 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  S  •  Hpi-rlne, 

Our  valuable  agricultural  correspondent  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  to  travel,  and  will  report  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  ' 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications' should  be  received  a  week  in  arrivance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Four  Months'  Subscription  for  $1. — Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  pr  .fit- 
able  to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  wo  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  WITHOUT  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 


1000  Farms 

In  Los  Angeles  County, 
For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes,  Oranges,  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  '200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean,  the  railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them,  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps  Circulars,  etc  ,  apply  to  E.  F. 
NORTHAM,  411^  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  LosAngeles.    Iv22-Bms 


EvEEY  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  -with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  .f  1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
bandy  for  reference. 

How  to  Make  Money. 

Send  to  the  American  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  their  beautiful  Specimen  Book,  and  make  ten 
dollars  the  fir  t  day  you  show  the  book.  Rca<l  thiir  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  concerning  the  Parlor 
Album,  and  you  will  get  full  particulars.  The  Parlor 
Aloura  contains  more  beautilul  embellishments  than 
any  other  work  extant.  The  Specimen  Book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage. 

Cal.  File  Manufacturing  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  a  e 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections;  also,  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 
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KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

ORAPES. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Oiir  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  I^ar^eHt  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

mall-3ni       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


T  am  thinning  nut  my  JIiliiluky  Pj-antations  and 
will  sell  my  surplus   trees 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticaiilcis  820  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  §35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 
$40. 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  WnrrE  AND  Black  Mulberry's  are  the  best 
Khade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  for  trees.    Send  your  orders  to 
ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAG,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and    Land 
Owners, 

TAKE    IVOXICE! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large  two    year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  time  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

IVM.  M.  aJLlTJilF., 
Ivl-Smr  S«crame»ilo. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

Three  miles  North   of  OAKi-ANir  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

5,000  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  for  sale  this 
season!  Fine  Japanese  Tea  Plant  ;Eucolyptu8,  or 
Australian  <i\im  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

Native   Evergreen   trees  and  shrubs,  superior 

collection.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 

English  Gooseberries! 

— ALSO — 

OUKRANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SOETS 

UOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PL.\NTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  superin- 
tended.    Address,  A.  D.  PBYAL, 
3vl-21ntlr  C«kland. 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 
Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &.c. 

No  317  Washington  st.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in  1852. 

CITY  ly-n:  i»  o  T. 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF  NURSEKY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  '.nd  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  Including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOKEST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


FLOWER      SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MICHEL  BROS.  &  KERN, 

107  N.  5th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

By  the  100,   1000,   or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLE8ALK  OR    RETAIL 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

RATES. 

Fruits  guaranteed   true   to   name.     My 
stock  ernbraces  all  the   leading  fruits  of 
the  co\mtry  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw-  , 
berry— including  the  5tl 

OKAKOE,  ]-,i:mon  ax»  lime. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 

SHADE  AXDORNAMESTAL  TREES.        \Lirj.-'i\,  S 
KlinVBBERy,  riXES  ASD  PLANTS,      -^  ^^*^-^ 
MULBERRr   TREES    AND    CUTTINGS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS,   ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing   farms.    Patent 
(•rafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Grafting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Senii  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  2.5  ctsfor  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Atlflreai    BOBEKT  WILLI  A  MSOX. 
Capital  Nurseries,  U  st.,  bet.  15th  &  16th 

Sacrameno  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Satles  &  Wil- 
LIAMSON  on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  *  9th  streets,  Sacramento.    . 
lvl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[KSTABLISHED  IM.'i  DT  WM.  M.  PLANT.] 

L.  Or.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

DEALERS    IN 

1  Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

■^Special  inducements  offered  to  M&rket  GardeneiB. 

AddresSB  L.  G.  PKATT  &  CO., 

3Tl-3mr  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEED  WAREHOUSE; 

■  MPORTERSt  DEALERS    V 


llliS'iitr 


57  STATE  STREET,   CHICAGO. 


the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LAKDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWER. 

The  best,  most  simple  and  effective  mower  in  use. 

r»R,ICE — »25. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bulbs       Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  67  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  .lose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 


FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 


/jf       as  any  first  class  nursery  in 

'    '-T^  ^^^  State  of  California  with 

^%  this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 


no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

iable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 

BEST   VARIETIES) 

Proper  LXralolnic,   nnd    VlfforouH   Orom'th! 

We  invite  Nurserymen,  Dealebs  akd  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large   and   splendid  collection    of 

NUT    TREEgi, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  Tliesc  include 
'.iOOO  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  .=il)00  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  B\it- 
temut,  1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2 and 3 years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al. 
mond,  etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTEK  XEWIIALL, 

Proprietor  Lou  GhIoh  Xuriwry,  INan  Joae. 

Ivl-linSm 


SAN   LORENZO   NURSERY! 

Established    in    1853. 


We  are  pre- 
pared to  fur- 
nish aOENERAL 
ASSORTMENT    Of 

Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees  at  as  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  reliable 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  cr»  solic- 
ited from  all 
lars  send  for  c 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  All 
trees  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
manner  for 
transportation. 
A  liberal  dis 
count  will  be 
made  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther particu- 
ataloguc  and  price  list. 
J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

San  Lorenzo,  Alcmcda  Co.,  Cat 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  R  E:  S  fi!i. 

Grape  Vines  and.  Cuttings- 

WE  OKI  ER  A  LABOE  LOT  OF  TIIE 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  Ix^  had  for  shade  or  Orn.iment, 
and  as  rapid   growers  as  the  Locust. 

They  are  long  lived  and  will   flourish 

on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  cjin  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  arc 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM, ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  thr  choice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

•7'All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cash.'^ia 

Direct  to  A.  P.  SMITH, 

lvl-lin3mr  Smith's  Gardens,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

SACKAMEXTO,    f'AI.IFORXI A. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 

VARIETIES     FOR     THE 

FARM    AND    GARDEN. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 

'IFIC  COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war- 
ranted good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholxsale 
ANB  REIAIL.  A  lit>eral  re. 
duction  to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quantics      We  are  determined  to 

GVTE.  SATISFACTION  TO  ALL  OCR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Seed.  Also  30,000 
Ibs.Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy.  Red  Top,  Blue  Orass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,  ic. 

Tbe celkbruted  Rumadell  Xorwuy  Out* 
flt.S   per  HuHkel. 
Early  Rose  and  o  her  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  &c 
All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 
packed  and  sent  or  shippi  d  as  directed.     Catalogues  or 
circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.     Address 
W.  R.  STRONG, 
lvl-3mr  Sacramento  Cal. 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Descriptive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac    for   1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  eustence.  Mailed 
FREE  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE.  REED  fc  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall.4t  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ramie  !     Ramie  ! 

i*(\  AAA  Roots  or  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
OU?UUU  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythc 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  fc  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,   San  Fran. 
Cisco,  or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


SILK  "WORM  EaO-S. 

O   AAA  CARTONS    .JAPANESE     ANNUALS,     SILK 
Z,»i\J\J\J      WORM  EGGS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr      41  and  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


W -A.  GO  IV. 

THE  BEST  r.lBM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  BAJiOH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TErCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HKADEB  WAOON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 
w  ^\.  G  <:>  ]v  s. 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agrents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
uvl-3mr  217  Jt  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


S.  N.  PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
iTl-lmr 


WM.    M.    LYON. 


CHAB.    C.    BARNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,  Eggs,  Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-Smr  No.  21 3  Street  Sacramento. 


April  I,  1871.] 

California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  PINLEY,  Manager. 

Of&ce  113  Leidcsdorfl'  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washiugton 

SPECIALTY, 

liig-ht  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Bralimas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested   Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White    . 

BantaoB,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons.— Black  Fantail's,' Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.  -  White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  KABBITS. 

Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.licht  Brahmari  and  White  I-eehofn's, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

x:aes 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

lN'ICIIOI>S    <fe    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
'25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 
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BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOETEKS   AND   DEALEES  IN 


IMPI^EMENTS  AND  MACHINES,  POKTA- 
HI.,E*4TI:aM  ENOINES,  HARIfWARE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTINO   OF 

l*lowi»,  l¥iiri'€>w»*,  CultlTators,  H ofne  ll«»e!t, 
OansT  Plows,  Need  Sowers,  Buckeye  Oral  11 
Brilla,     Ulll'8  Cal.  Sowem,  Hay    Ciit- 
tei'8.    Seed    Cleanem,    OrUt    Mills, 
Barley   Mills    Cider   Mills,  Fun 
Mills,  Ura|»e  Crushers,  Mow- 
ers, Eeapers,   Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
AVh  eled   Rakes,  Hay   Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels.  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.     Orders  by  mail  or  Exjiress  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nob-  9,  11, 13,  and  15,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the   premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Greatest  Laljor  Saving  MacMne  of  the  Age 


Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Tliree 
to  Five  Minutes. '°^iSt. 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

l-6mr  Corner  Battery  and  Washingion  sts. 

THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from   the 

OALIFOKNIA   TYPE    POUNDKY, 

405  and  407  Sansome  St. 
GEO.   L.  PAULKNEB,    Agent. 


I87I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


Oyerland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine  * 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  187 1.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  f  4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  %tjx>; 
Five  copies,  %  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  J30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscri'iers,  au 
extra  copy  will  b«  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED      BY 

John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute  a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


ALL  POLICIES  IN  THE 


J^ji:^Ji\rA'.Cb. 


i 


A/OA^ /-O/F/'S/rC//?^  I A  /^ 


^  A  K,  IL.  O  K.      >^  L  B  XJ 

In  Five  Quarto  Volumes. 

PEICE,  $i)  PER  VOLUME,  OR  $10  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


G  -A.  SJiJ. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  sticcessful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  En cinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Soiith  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Argiu'l- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego:  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Fraucisco;  Jos. 
A.  Douohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallcnberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Emm- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  Citj^Nevada. 
Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hosintal, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  ,San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara:  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum  ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co.'s 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  following  stores;  E.  Cohu  &  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon) ,  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;  and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marysville. 
Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Officers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Dejiartment,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  206  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m-r 


Description  of  the  Work. 

The  PARLOR  ALBUM  is  doubt  less  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "  The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  20  full  page  Chromo  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col- 
ors, 411  full  rage  Steel  Engravings.  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  2(50  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  t  ach 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionary'.  Each  volume  is  cf>m- 
plete  in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I,  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  ni.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vr)l.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol   v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vat-ed  American  people,  and  no  librarj'  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  unequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  jind  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectability  should  apply  at  once.  Any  j'oung 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set, -free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  5  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  50  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

mall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Th«  only  Agricultural  Pnper  pultlUhed    In 
Oreg;oii. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Terms  of  Subscription :— One  year,  $2.50;  six  months 
1.60.    Address 
Iiv21-tf  A.    I..    STINSOHr,  FoblUher. 


SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTN6  OFFICE, 


No.  414  Clay  Street, 


1000  Farms  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 

For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Corn,  Grapes,  Oranges  etc.  The 
"Abel  Stearns  Rancho,"  200  square  miles  in  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.,  on  Government  system  of  survey, 
forming  blocks  one  mile  square,  with  road  on  each  side, 
fronting  on  the  ocean;  the  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  to 
pass  through  them;  the  unsold  portions  subdivided,  for 
sale  on  long  credit,  or  rent.  The  famous  Anaheim  is  on 
this  tract.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to  B.  F. 
NORTHAM,  432  Montgomery  st.,  San  Francisco,  or 
TIMO.  LYNCH,  at  Anaheim  and  Los  Angeles.    lvl-3mr 


Below  Sansome, 


San   Francisco. 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO, 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  I.l  A  FntST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Newspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Oi't^anorthe  AfaK>>nlc  Fratciiilty  on  the 
I'uciflc    Coast. 

tNDOESEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.-.  A  '.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  ii  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  dissemln.ating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  her€by  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CONSISTORY. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  *.  P.*.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  A1>VERTI8EK8. 
The  MuiROR presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Bate^  or  A«  vertlNlnir. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,     "    6.00 

Half  Column,  "      10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  San  Fn,uci8C0  19v21-tf 


PROPRIETORS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


FI^XIXTITVC}, 


Business  Men,   Corportions, 


Branches   of  Industrv» 


EXECUTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 


AT     REASONABLE     PRICES, 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 

HOMK,  SWKET  HOMB. 


liall^J 


'Mid       pleas-urcs    and         pal    ■   a  -  ccs. 


Live      and     Let    Live," 


Is  a  good  old  adage,  and  we  shall  adopt  it  as  our  own. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  do  work  at  "  less  than  cost,"  as 
some  people  advertise  to  do;  but  we  do  claim  to  do  all 
kinds  of  printing  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  done  on  this 
Coast — and  we  believe  as  cheap  as  it  is  done  in  Chicago. 
Customers,  in  the  country  or  city,  are  invited  to  call  in 
person  at  our  office,  or  send  their  orders  by  mail  or  ex- 
press, and  they  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

8PA1JJLI>I!Ve  <&  BARTO. 
Scientific  Press  Office, 
San   Francisco. 
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y- 


^  f\BST  Cl/,5g 


Is    issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,   coutaiuing 
siiteeu  pages  devoted  to 

Afe'rlonltiiro,  !lX<»rtloiiltAire9    i^tooV 
lliilr^liij^-*    Z><>iiieKtic  l*}o<>iioiii>-, 
Jloiiie    >Isvn\ttn.oture.*j  Me- 
oliuikic^t  In<lii«ti'l08,  etc. 
With  an  a1>le  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  corresiiondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well    as   instractive,  which  not  only  make   the 
Rural  Press  an  alile   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  infonnation 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil ; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Hapi)ier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patronof  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  morUfications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
.structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Kukal  Prkss  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fniits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  hai-vesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientitic  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  fai-mer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  item.^  of   news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

JVo  editorial  or  seledioHs  of  unchaste  or  doubt- 
ful influence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  d'lsreptdabte 
advertisements,  iritl  tte  nrlnullrd  into  its  columns. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  vcar $4  00 

One  copy  bix  niontbK 2.50 

One  copy  three  mouths 1^25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  Jree  copy  or  preuiium  sent  to  gutter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  Insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  amona  the  must  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
must  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  oflTered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

DEWEY  Sc  Co., 

Publishers  Patent  Agents  and   Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 
,    Agents,    Publishers    of 
the  Scientific  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington ;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph ;  Rejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
remlered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  bnuich  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  tirst-class  journals— 
thereby  facilitating   their   introduction,  sale 

and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  .\merican  I'atents,  we  sectire, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  ini^luiUng  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoiia,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  IJrazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prejiared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
fpiirements  and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently estabUshed. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  wiU  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  can  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of  the  country) 
sooNKii  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
witw  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  sanie 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowhidge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
])atent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  j)atent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  "of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  aie  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
valvie  and  patentability  of  inventions  dicov- 
ered  here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  constiraed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us. 


Success  in  Businkss.— Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties  Yciuug  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness  career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  bi'ing  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why  go  to  the  best,  of  course  Oo  to  He  lph  Busi- 
ness CoLLEoE,  local  d  in  the  new  College  Building  Jl 
Post  Street.  ,San  Francisco.  This  Is  the  only  sch.iol  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  c.ju  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants.  Clerks, 
K"d  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Hrvant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  schola^^hips  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forfy  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leailing 
commercial  cit^s  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  di-^cussed  hero.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Hkald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application  Address.  E.  P  He.vld,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San    Francisco,  Gal      lvl-3msnr 


TllK    (iREAT 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  QUARTERLIES, 

AND 

Blackwood's   Magazine, 

J'.r.l'UINTEU  IN  NEW  VOItK  UV 

The  Leonard  Scott  Pubiithing  Company. 


The  Edinburgh  Review 
British  (Juaiterly 


QU-\RTERLV. 

Lond  n  Quarterly  Review, 
Wcslminster  Review. 


MONTHLY. 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

These  periodicals  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
greatest  nimds.  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  of  Continental  Eunipe,  are  constantly  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate  comniuuicati'.n  with  the 
world  of  readers.  History,  Biography  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Religion,  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  past  and  of  to-day,  are  treated  in  their  pages  as  the 
learned  alone  an  treat  them  No  one  who  would  keep 
pace  with  the  times  can  afford  to  do  without  these  peri- 
odicals. 

Uf  all  the  monthlies  Blackwood  holds  the  foremost 
place. 


TERKS. 

Per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews $4  Oil 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews 7  00 

For  any  t  ree  of  the  Reviews 10  Ou 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews I'i  00 

For  Blackwood's  Msgaziue 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review 7  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Iteviews 10  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  three  of  the  Reviews 13  00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews  16  00 

Single  numbers  of  a  Review,  $1 ;  single  numbers  of 
Blackwood,  thirty-live  cents.  Postage,  two  cents  a 
number. 

Circulars  with  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PIBLISHINC;  CO.. 

140  I'ulton  street.  New  York. 

Postmasters  and  others  disposed  to  canvass,  liberally 
dealt  with. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.  also  publish 
THE    FARMERS    GUIBE 

To  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, 

By  Henry  Stephens  F.R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late 
J.  P.  NoKioN,  Professor  of  Scientitic  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College   New  Haven. 

Two  vols.,  Royal  Octavo,  1500  pages  and   numerous 
engravings.     Price,  $7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  J8.     lam-6m 


EUREKA    AND     ECONOMY. 


Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
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STEAM  PLOW  FOR  TULE  LANDS. 

We  have  seen  tlie  drawings  of  a  new 
steam  plow  designed  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Pierce  of  this  city.  It  is  intended  for  use 
on  tule  lands  and  has  a  number  of  peculi- 
arities which,  it  is  believed,  will  render  it 
particularly  serviceable  for  its  intended 
jjurijose.  The  engine  and  boiler  are  made 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  minimum  of  weight 
with  the  greatest  stability  and  i^ower.  The 
device  is  not  intended  as  a  locomotive,  but 
is  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  all  the  power  of 
the  engine  being  devoted  to  driving  the 
cutters.  The  revolving  cutters  are  driven 
by  chain  gearing.  They  consist  of  thin 
saw-blades  mounted  on  a  shaft  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  stiff  while  they  can  easily  be 
replaced  when  necessary.  These  cut  j)ar- 
allel  furrows.  Bolted  on  to  these  are 
curved  cross-cutters,  also  of  thin  metal,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  cut  in  a  sj^iral,  there  being 
three,  or  perhaj^s  four,  rows  of  these  last. 
The  cutters  are  driven  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  and  cannot  well  clog,  while  they 
must  apparently  chop  up  the  tule  into 
fine  pieces.  They  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
so  as  to  cut  as  deep  or  as  shallow  as  may  be 
desired.  From  the  dr.uvings  and  the  de- 
scription given  us,  we  are  disposed  to  view 
the  machine  with  favor,  and  would  advise 
those  interested  in  such  matters  to  visit  the 
Miners'  Foundry,  on  First  street,  and  ex- 
amine the  plans.  Mr.  Pierce  is  desirous  of 
securing  some  aid  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  put  a  machine  on  the  market.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  large  experience  as  mechani- 
cal engineer,  has  worked  for  years  at  his 
profession,  and  appears  very  well  informed. 
We  are  unable  to  devote  to  his  invention 
the  sjiace  which  it  deserves,  but  would  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  it.  We  need 
greatly  some  machine  of  the  kind,  and  may 
have  a  very  effective  one  in  this,  which 
certainly  is  worth  examining. 


DIVERSIFIED  AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chronicle,  in  referring  to  some  remarks 
recently  made  in  this  paper  in  favor  of  a 
more  diversified  system  of  agriculture  for 
California,  adds  the  following  pertinent 
and  pungent  remarks: — 

"The  vice  of  superficial  agriculture — 
reliance  on  a  few  great  sta^jles — seems  to 
have  develojied  itself  in  this  new  region. 
The  enormous  wheat  crops  of  California 
are  evidence  of  the  same  rapid  exhaiistion 
of  the  soil  that  has  cursed  our  pioneer 
agriculture  from  the  first.  As  the  Peess 
truly  argues,  two  or  three  bad  seasons  in 
succession  will  leave  California  farmers, 
very  poor,  if  not  bankrupt.  Even  a  series 
of  favorable  crops  will  but  postpone  this 
issue.  The  habit  of  buying  all  the  minor 
necessaries  of  life  from  uncertain  proceeds 
of  great  staples,  will  keep  any  agricultural 
community  poor.  It  seems  that  the  Pacific 
slope  is  destined  to  pass  through  the  usual 
stage  of  exhaustive  and  superficial  culture 
before  science  and  skill  can  come  into  play. 
But  when  the  present  improvident  class  of 
farmers  will  be  compelled  to  sell  out  their 
depleted  acres,  scientific  agriculturists  will 
take  them  up  and  restore  their  fertility." 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  a  young  country  like  ours,  where  one 
has  but  time  to  grapple  with  the  stern  and 
urgent  necessities  of  the  present,  where 
wealth  is  accumulating  but  not  accumu- 
lated to  any  very  general  extent,  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  for  sentiment.  Yet 
every  now  and  then  in  the  rare  intervals 
which  occur,  a  little  scene,  a  token,  a  cas- 
ual likeness  to  something  known  before, 
will  set  the  memory  at  work  and  carry  one 
back  to  the  old  times  spent  in  what  is 
even  now  called  "home"  by  a  majority  of 
those  resident  on  our  coast. 

The  picture  given  on  this  i>age  will  un- 


BoNES  AND  How  TO  Manaoe  Theju.— Our 
readers  will  find  some  excellent  and  origin- 
al hints  in  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
ject in  the  conclusion  of  the  Prize  Essay 
on  Manures,  which  is  published  on  page 
212  of  the  present  issue.  That  article,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  for  the 
space  it  occupies,  of  any  which  we  have 
ever  seen  on  that  subject,  and  should  be 
read  and  heeded  by  eveiy  man  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  cultivates  an  aci-e  of 
ground  or  more. 


Mechanics'  Institute  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition.— We  have  i-eceived  the  catalogue  of 
the  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  the  sub- 


BY   C.    L.    A 

I  walk  along  the  streamlet's  side,  and  by  the  old  gi-ay  mill, 
And  watch  the  children  on  the  bridge,  who  toss  the  line  at  will. 

How  sweet  the  balmy  air! 
And  as  the  mill-wheel  turns,  my  heart  within  me  spurns 
The  sad  thoughts,  the  mad  thoughts,  that  burden  life  with  care ! 

I  catch  the  sunbeams  as  they  glance  from  river-reed  and  tree ; 
I  catch  the  bird's  chii-p  as  it  comes  along  the  air  to  me ! 

No  idle  hand  am  I ! 
The  silver  clouds  that  dream  upon  the  quiet  stream 
Are  sweeter  than  the  blue  clouds  that  lean  against  the  sky ! 


doubtedly  present  a  familiar  face  to  many 
of  our  readers,  although  years  may  have 
elapsed  since  they  have  seen  its  like.  Yet 
the  old  mill,  the  rustic  bridge,  the  shady 
brook,  all  have  had  a  place  in  our  younger 
days,  when  there  was  no  care  nor  anxiety 
for  the  morrow.  Was  there  ever  a  place  like 
the  old  homestead  ? 

A  little  sentiment,  a  few  moments  ab- 
sence from  the  practical,  wearying  exer- 
tions of  life,  can  do  no  harm;  nor  is  it  un- 
manly to  soften  and  gild  the  bare  sharp 
outlines  of  the  present  with  the  rich  bright 
hues  of  the  past. 

Anotheb  Cab  Load  of  salmon  and  vege- 
tables was  sent  East  from  Sacramento  on 
Saturday  last. 


stance  of  the  greater  paii  of  which  we  have 
already  published.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains the  rules  and  regulations  with  regard 
to  articles  for  exhibition,  the  classification 
of  exhibits,  and  the  various  premiums. 
The  following  grade  of  premiums  will  be 
awarded: — 1st  premium,  gold  medal;  2d 
premium,  silver  medal;  3d  premium,  socie- 
ty's diploma;  ith  premium,  honorable 
mention.  The  medals  will  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  of  award.  Further  and 
special  premiums  may  be  awarded.  The 
sj)ecial  cash  premiums  we  have  already 
given  in  full.  The  catalogues  and  particu- 
lar information  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gilmore,  Special  Agent,  Eighth  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  San  Francisco. 


ANOTHER   SHAKE-A    SUGGESTION. 

Last  Sunday,  the  earthquake  returned 
from  its  trip  to  the  East,  and  favored  us 
with  a  couple  of  shakes  which  did  no  fur- 
ther injury  than  to  frighten  a  number  of 
people.  The  shocks  were  felt  more  se- 
verely on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  it  is 
stated,  and  were  experienced  along  the 
peninsula   south;  and  also  to  the  north. 

We  have  for  several  years  tried  to  make 
\\\)  a  tabular  form  of  the  times  at  which 
the  various  shocks  have  been  felt  in  differ- 
ent places,  so  as  to  determine  the  center  of 
disturbance,  the  rate  at  which  the  shocks 
travel,  etc.  But  this  is  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  variation  in  the  times 
as  given.  We  think  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  have  the  times  of  various 
localities  corrected  to  a  standard  by  tele- 
graph, which  can  easily  be  done,  and  thus 
we  might  be  able  to  deduce  many  facts  of 
interest  and  imj)ortance  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  country  subject  to  the  shocks 
whiv3h  has  such  telegraphic  advantages  as 
we  have,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  California 
should  not  benefit  by  its  opportunities  to 
teach  the  world  something  in  this  respect. 
We  commend  the  matter  to  the  considera- 
tion of  intelligent  men  on  the  coast. 


A  Good  Move. — Don  Juan  Forster,  a 
large  land  owner  near  San  Diego,  has  re- 
solved to  fence  in  his  extensive  grounds 
and  keejj  his  stock  from  tressi^assing.  He 
thinks  if  other  large  ranch  owners  would 
do  likewise,  both  they  and  the  public 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  encour- 
agement which  it  would  give  small  farmers 
to  come  in,  and  buy  and  improve  small 
farms.  The  increase  which  such  a  course 
would  give  to  the  land,  and  the  less  trouble 
attending  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  less 
losses  of  cattle  would  far  more  than  repay 
for  all  the  cost  of  fencing. 

A  Commencement. — We  have,  from  time 
to  time,  spoken  of  the  destruction  of  fish 
in  our  streams,  and  the  necessity  of  steps 
being  taken  to  2>reserve  a  supply  of  the 
finny  tribe.  We  see,  however,  that  the 
work  of  getting  rid  of  them  has  been  going 
bravely  on,  and  now  the  effect  is  being  felt 
in  at  least  one  instance.  According  to  the 
Keno  Crescent  the  Truckee  river  is  being 
cleaned  out  of  the  delicious  trout  for  which 
that  stream  is  famous.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
structions in  the  river,  few,  if  any,  fish  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  annual  trip  to  the 
head  of  navigation.  Though  this  is  the 
regular  spawning  time,  no  fish  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  upjjer  portion  of  the  river, 
while  below  the  dam  of  the  Pyramid  Lake 
reservation  they  are  being  caught  by  the 
wagon  load. 


The  Fkuit  Prospect  About  Placer- 
viiiLE  is  very  encouraging,  and  increased 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  generally  in  that  vicinity.  Per- 
manent improvements  of  that  kind  will 
prove  of  vast  benefit  to  our  mountain  coun- 
ties. 

In  Bloom. — Peach  trees  are  in  bloom  in 
Nevada,  and  the  Transcript  is  fearful  lest 
Jack  Frost  will  nip  the  early  buds,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  crop  in  that  vicinity. 
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ECHANICAL     ^ROGRESS. 


Tilghman's  Stone  Cutting  Pkocess. — 
The  Journal  of  the  FrauMui  Jnstilu/e  for 
March  saj-s  that  Mr.  B.  C.  Tilghman  of 
Philadelphia  shows  that  a  jet  of  quartz 
sand,  thrown  by  means  of  steam  at  high 
in-ossure,  will  bore  an  inch  and  a  half  hole 
throiigh  a  block  of  corundum,  (nearly  as 
hard  as  the  diamond)  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  in  25  minutes.  He  has  applied  the 
discovery  to  grinding  or  depolishing  glass 
for  ornamental  purposes;  using  a  moder- 
ate air-blast,  instead  of  steam, — the  spent 
sand  being  reconvej-ed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  resulting  dust 
being  drawn  back  into  the  fan  and  again 
foi-ming  part  of  the  sand  shower.  Ten 
or  fifteen  seconds  is  time  enough  to  com- 
pletely grind  the  surface  of  ordinary  glass. 
By  covering  parts  of  the  glass  surface  by 
a  stencil  or  pattern  of  any  tough  or  elastic 
material,  such  as  paper,  lace,  caoutchouc, 
or  oil  isaint,  designs  of  any  kind  may  be 
eugi-aved.  There  is  a  kind  of  colored 
glass  made  by  having  a  thin  stratum  of 
<;olored  glass  melted  or  "flashed"  on  one 
side  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  clear  glass. 
If  a  stencil  of  sufficient  toughness  is 
l)laced  on  the  colored  side,  and  exposed  to 
the  sand  blast,  the  pattern  can  be  cut 
through  the  colored  stratum  in  from  four 
to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  its  thick- 
ness. The  theoretical  velocity  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air  of  the  pressure  of  4  inches  of 
water,  he  calculates,  is  (neglecting friction) 
about  135  feet  per  second ;  the  actual  ve- 
locity of  the  sand  is  doubtless  much  less. 
If  a  ciirrent  of  air  of  less  velocity  is  used, 
say  about  one  inch  of  water,  very  delicate 
materials,  such  as  the  green  leaves  of  the 
fern,  will  resist  a  stream  of  fine  sand  long 
enough  to  allow  their  outlines  to  be  en- 
graved on  glass.  By  graduating  the  time 
of  exposure  with  sufficient  nicety,  so  as  to 
allow  the  thin  jiarts  of  the  leaves  to  be 
partly  cut  through  by  the  sand,  while  the 
thicker  central  ribs  and  their  branches 
still  resist,  the  efl'ect  of  a  shaded  engraving 
may  be  produced.  The  grinding  of  such 
a  hard  substance  as  glass  bj^  an  agent 
which;is  resisted  l)y  such  a  fragile  mate- 
rial as  a  gi-een  leaf,  seems  at  first  rather 
singular.  The  j^robable  exi^lanation  is, 
that  each  grain  of  sand  which  strikes  with 
its  sharj)  angle  on  the  glass  pulverizes  an 
infinitesimal  portion  which  is  blown  away 
as  dust,  while  the  grains  which  strike  the 
leaf  rebound  from  its  soft  elastic  surface. 
The  film  of  bichromatized  gelatin,  used  as 
a  i)hotographic  negative,  may  be  sufli- 
ciently  tliick  to  allow  a  picture  to  be  en- 
graved on  glass  by  fine  sand,  driven  by  a 
gentle  blast  of  air.  For  cutting  stone  the 
inventor  uses  steam  as  the  imiielling  jet; 
the  higher  the  pressure,  the  greater  is  the 
velocity  imijarted  to  the  sand,  and  the 
more  rapid  its  cutting  efiect.  In  iisiug 
steam  of  about  100  pounds  pressure,  the 
sand  is  introduced  by  a  central  iron  tube, 
about  3-16  inch  bore,  while  the  steam  is 
made  to  issue  from  an  annular  passage 
surrounding  the  sand  tube.  A  certain 
amount  of  suction  of  air  is  thus  produced, 
which  draws  the  sand  through  the  sand 
tube  into  the  steam  jet,  and  both  are  then 
driven  together  through  a  tube  0  inches 
long,  in  which  the  steam  imparts  its  veloc- 
ity to  the  sand,  and  finally  strike  on  the 
stone,  which  is  held  about  an  inch  distant 
from  the  end  of  the  tube.  Under  favora- 
ble conditions,  iising  steam  which  he  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  about  1  %  horse-power, 
at  a  pressure  of  125  pounds,  the  cutting 
effect  per  minute  was  1%  cubic  inches  of 
granite,  or  3  cubic  inches  of  marble,  or 
10  cubic  inches  of  soft  brown  sand  stone. 
By  means  of  flexible  or  jointed  connecting 
tubes,  the  blast  pipe  is  made  movable  in 
any  direction;  grooves  and  moulding  of 
almost  any  shape  can  thus  be  made,  or  by 
means  of  stencil  jjlates,  letters  or  orna- 
ments can  be  cut  either  in  relief  or  in- 
taglio, with  great  rapidity  in  the  hardest 
stone.  At  a  high  velocity  quartz  sand  will 
cut  substances  much  harder  than  itself  as 
before  stated.  A  hole  1  inch  long  and  J^i 
inch  wide  was  cut  through  a  hard  steel 
file,  %  inch  thick,  in  10  minutes,  with  a 
jet  of  100  pounds  steam.  A  stream  of 
small  lead  shot,  driven  by  50  pounds  steam, 
wore  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  hard  quartz; 
the  shot  were  found  to  be  only  very  slightly 
flattened  by  the  blow,  showing  their  veloc- 
ity to  have  been  moderate.  Among  the 
urious  examples  of  glass  cut  by  this  sanel 
blast  was  shown  a  piece  of  ordinary  win- 
dow glass,  -which,  having  been  partially 
protected  by  a  covering  of  wire  gauze. 


had  been  cut  entirely  through,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  glass  sieve,  with  openings  of 
about  l-12th  of  an  inch,  the  intervening 
glass  meshes  being  only  l-16th  of  an  inch 
wide. 


Impbovement  in  Heavy  Ordnance.— 
The  following  description  of  Col.  Terrell's 
])erforated  reinforce  gun,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  a  joint-stock  company  is  now 
organizing  in  Washington,  is  from  the  Sci- 
entific American  oi  "March.  25th:  "The  part 
which  contains  the  bore  is  a  steel  cylinder, 
cast  with  walls  of  a  uniform  thickness  of 
two  inches,  which  secures  homogeneous- 
ness  in  the  casting,  and  provides  against 
cooling  strains  and  flaws.  To  receive  this 
steel  barrel,  an  iron  reinforce  of  great 
thickness  is  cast,  with  a  caliber  a  little  less 
than  the  entire  diameter  of  the  barrel.  In 
the  walls  of  tlie  reinforce  are  eight  rows  of 
perforations,  having  the  outlines  of  trun- 
cated cones,  disposed  in  equilateral  trian- 
gles, the  small  end  of  the  openings,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  being  uijon  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  reinforce.  These  perfo- 
rations and  the  bore  are  formed  by  cores," 
fixed  on  the  flask  or  pit  when  the  metal  is 
cast.  By  thiis  multiplying  the  cooling 
surface,  the  requisite  tensile  strength  may 
be  obtained  with  less  danger  of  flaws  and 
neutralizing  strains,  when  the  mass  of 
metal  "sets,"  as  all  foundrymen  know.  To 
receive  the  steel  barrel,  the  reinforce  is  ex- 
l)anded  by  heat.  It  may  be  cast  in  sec- 
tions, thus  saving  the  great  inconvenience 
attending  the  handling  of  the  same  if  cast 
entire,  and,  in  case  of  flaws  in  the  casting, 
involving  only  the  loss  of  the  section  in 
which  they  occur.  The  barrel,  when  in- 
serted, is  firmly  compressed  as  the  iron 
cools,  but  since  it  is  not  otherwise  secured, 
its  longitudinal  expansion,  from  the  heat 
of  discharges,  is  not  so  cramped  as  to 
cause  a  rupture.  The  radial  expansion  of 
heat  is  partly  provided  for  bj'  the  elasticity 
resulting  from  the  internal  support  re- 
ceived from  the  reinforce;  but  in  this  re- 
gard the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  im- 
mense radiating  surface,  penetrating  to 
the  very  core  of  the  gun,  and  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  heat,  at  the  dangerous 
points  within  the  walls.  A  gun  thus  con- 
structed will,  it  is  claimed,  stand  the  rapid 
and  continuous  firing  of  soli  1  shot  indefi- 
nitely, without  danger  of  bursting.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  rajjid  firing  of  a  thick- 
walled  guu,  made  after  any  of  the  present 
models,  must  j)roduce  a  degree  of  heat  suf- 
ficient to  cause  unequal  expansion  in  the 
mass  of  metal,  and  thus  create  cracks,  or 
at  least,  strains  that  will  result  in  rupture 
by  the  pressure  of  subsequent  discharges. 
The  inventor  believes  that  durability  can 
be  obtained  by  providing  for  the  escape  of 
this  force,  and  that  his  perforated  reinforce 
sujjplies  this  provision." 

Petroleum  as  Fuel.  —  This  problem 
seems  in  a  fair  way  of  solution, — says  the 
Chicago  Mail.  The  new  apparatus  "con- 
sists of  a  cylinder,  like  a  small  locomotive 
boiler  set  on  end,  with  a  smaller  cylinder 
within  it,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
with  petroleiim.  The  smaller  cylinder  is 
filled  with  six  hundred  small  copj)er  tubes, 
and  through  these  the  superheated  steam 
passes,  producing  vapor  from  the  oil  that 
fills  the  interstices  between  the  tubes.  This 
vaporized  oil  rises  through  a  layer  of  i)re- 
pared  sponge,  and  just  at  the  point  of  exit 
is  mixed  with  superheated  steam  in  any  re- 
(luired  proportion,  thus  jiroducing  hydro- 
carbon gas.  This  gas  jjasses  through  iron 
tubes  to  the  point  where  the  fuel  is  needed, 
and  is  there  burned,  very  much  like  com- 
mon gas.  In  the  case  which  was  shown, 
the  kiln  was  filled  with  stone,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  fire  was  lighted 
the  heat  was  more  intense  than  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  comi^arison.  All  this  time  the 
fire  was  under  perfect  control,  and  by  a 
simple  turn  of  a  screw  the  combustion  was 
made  more  or  less  intense." 


iCiENTiFic  ^Progress. 


Test  of  the  35-ton  Gun. — This  monster 
has  been  fired  with  an  elongated  shot  of 
700  lbs.  weight.  S&yB  the  Mecfumics'  Mag- 
azine:— "The  highest  velocity  attained, 
1,370  feet  per  second,  was  produced  V)y 
120  lbs.  of  powder,  and  this  will  no  doubt 
be  fixed  upon  as  the  regular  service  charge. 
The  new  gun  has  (at  tlie  time  we  write) 
fired  eight  rounds  of  high  charges,  ranging 
from  75  lbs.  up  to  130  lbs.  The  velocities 
attained  with  charges  of  75  lbs.  and  100  fts. 
of  i)owder  were  respectively  1,160  feet  and 
1,250  feet,  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
projectiles  with  the  latter  being  so  great 
that  an  armor-plate  of  13  inches  in  thick- 
ness would  only  just  arrest  them  at  close 
quarters." 


A  Constant  Form  of  Daniell's  Battery. 
— Sir  W.  Thomson  has  devised  a  form  of 
this  battery  which  will  last  for  years — the 
only  limit  being  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
zinc.  A  late  number  of  Nature  copies  the 
paper  in  which  he  described  it  to  the 
Royal  Society.  We  give  an  extract: — "The 
cell  is  of  glass,  in  order  that  the  condition 
of  the  solutions  and  metals  which  it  con- 
tains may  be  easily  seen  at  any  time.  It  is 
simply  a  cylindrical  or  rectangular  jar  with 
a  flat  bottom.  It  need  not  be  more  than 
ten  centimetres  deep ;  but  it  may  be  much 
deeper,  with  advantage  in  resi^ect  to  per- 
manence and  ease  of  management,  when 
very  small  internal  resistance  is  not  desired. 
A  disc  of  thin  sheet  copper  is  laid  at  its 
bottom.  A  properly  shaped  mass  of  zinc 
is  supported  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar. 
A  glass  tube  (which  for  brevity  will  be 
called  the  charging-tube)  of  a  centimetre 
or  more  internal  diameter,  endieg  in  a  wide 
saucer  or  funnel  above,  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  zinc,  and  ii  supported  so  as  to 
rest  with  its  lower  open  end  about  a  centi- 
metre above  the  copper.  A  glass  siphon 
with  cotton-wick  core  is  placed  so  as  to 
draw  liquid  gitwlually  from  a  level  about  a 
centimeter  and  a  half  above  the  copper. 
The  jar  is  then  filled  w'ith  semi-saturated 
suli)hate  of  zinc  solution.  A  copper  wire 
or  stout  ribbon  of  copper  coated  with 
india-rubber  or  gutta  percha  passes  vertic- 
ally down  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper 
plate  below,  to  which  it  is  riveted  or  sold- 
ered to  secure  metallic  communication. 
Another  suitable  electrode  is  kept  in  metal- 
lic communication  witli  the  zinc  above. 
To  put  the  cell  in  action,  fragments  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  small  enough  to  fall 
down  through  the  charging  tube,  are 
placed  in  the  funnel  above.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  the  whole  liquid  be- 
low the  lower  end  of  the  charging  tube 
becomes  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copjier, 
and  the  cell  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be 
kept  always  ready  by  occasionally  (once  a 
week  for  instance)  jwuring  in  enough  of 
fresh  water,  or  of  water  quarter  saturated 
with  sulphate  of  zinc  at  the  top  of  the 
cell,  to  replace  the  liquid  drawn  off  by  the 
syphon  from  near  the  bottom.  A  cover 
may  be  advantageously  added  above,  to 
prevent  evajjoration.  When  the  cell  is 
much  used,  so  that  zinc  enough  is  dissolved, 
the  liqTiid  added  above  may  be  pure  water; 
or  if  lai'ge  internal  resistance  is  not  objected 
to,  the  liquid  added  may  be  i)ure  water, 
whether  the  cell  has  been  much  used  or  not ; 
but  after  an  inter\'al,  during  which  the 
battery  has  not  been  much  in  use,  the 
liquid  added  ought  to  be  quarter  saturated, 
or  even  stronger  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  down  the 
internal  resistance.  It  is  probable  that 
one  or  more  si^ecific  gravity  beads  kept 
constantly  floating  between  t»p  and  bot- 
tom of  the  heterogeneous  fluid  will  be 
found  a  useful  ailjuuct,  to  guide  in  judging 
whether  to  fill  up  with  pure  water  or  with 
sulphate  of  zinc  solution.  They  may  be 
kept  in  a  place  convenient  for  observation 
by  caging  them  in  a  vertical  glass  tube  jier- 
forated  sufliciently  to  secure  equal  density 
in  the  horizontsJ  layers  of  liquid  to  be 
tested  by  the  floaters.  *  *  *  Two  or 
three  cells,  such  as  the  one  shown  to  the 
Royal  Society,  will  be  amply  sufticient  to 
drive  a  large  ordinary  turret-clock  without 
a  weight ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  will  be  very  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  winding  the  clock." 

HiECKEL ON  ARCHiGENESis.-Prof .  Hajckel, 
of  Jena,  has  done  more  than  any  other  ob- 
server,— says  "E.  R.  L.,"  in  Nature  for 
March  2d, — "to  establish  the  '  Protoplasm 
theory  by  his  discovery  of  organisms  of 
the  simplest  conceivable  structure, — that 
is,  not  even  possessing  a  differentiated  cen- 
tral nucleus, — and  his  remarks  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  Spontaneous  Gen- 
eration question  must  possess  great  weight. " 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  recent 
work  by  him:  "Since  in  our  chemical 
laboratories,  with  our  exceedingly  limited 
and  rough  methods,  we  have  succeeded  in 
forming  many  Carbon-compounds,  and 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  we  may 
one  day  synthetically  produce  albuminoid 
bodies,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature,  similar 
but  more  complex  chemical  synthesis  may 
go  on,  such  as  the  formation  from  inor- 
ganic materials  of  albuminoids  and  of  liv- 
ing protoplasm?  If  we  are  to  call  in  a 
special  creative  act — superior  to  mere 
chemical  synthesis — to  account  for  the  ex- 


stence  of  Protoplasm  because  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  forming  it  artificially,  so  also 
must  we  postulate  a  peculiai-  creative  act 
for  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  such  as 
feldspar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  .spar,  augite,  &c., 
since  we  are  equally  unable  to  build  up 
these  inorganic  bodies.  In  this  way  we 
should  divide  the  whole  world  into  a  Nat- 
ural and  a  Supernatural  group.  The 
former  would  contain  such  salts,  gases, 
&c.,  as  we  can  build  up  in  the  laboratory, 
also  alcohol,  acctio  acid,  <fec.  All  these 
bodies  have  arisen  by  Archigenesis,  i.  e., 
by  natural,  mechanical  means,  solely  by 
the  interaction  of  the  inherent  physical 
and  chemical  forces  of  their  matter.  The 
latter  group  would  contain  all  minerals  not 
yet  formed  in  the  laboratory,  also  all  the 
comi)lex  Carbon-compounds.  These  bodies 
-would  be  considered  as  arising  by  "Crea- 
tion," that  is,  by  supernatural  means, 
through  a  means,  through  a  mysterious 
creative  force  existing  externally  to  the 
bodies.  To  every  philosophic  naturalist 
such  a  view  must  appear  as  untenable  as  is 
every  assumption  of  a  "Creation."  On  the 
other  hand  the  assumption  of  an  Archi- 
geneses  for  the  first  living  beings  from 
which  all  others  have  developed,  is  a  logi- 
cal postulaie  of  the  human   intelligence." 

The  Polarity  of  the  Compass  Plant. 
In  the  American  Naturalist  for  March,  W. 
F.  Whitney  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  dis- 
cussion ujion  this  plant,  and  Dr.  Gray's 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  radical 
leaves  always  present  their  edges  north  and 
south.  We  quote:  "  In  November  last. 
Dr.  Gray  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  Stat«  Agricultural 
School,  in  which  he  says:  "  We  have  the 
curious  '  Compass  Plant,'  Silphium  lucini- 
atum,  gi-owing  in  great  abundance  througli- 
out  all  tills  region.  The  pohirity  of  its 
leaves  is  very  marked.  Use  is  made  of  it 
by  the  settlers  when  lost  on  the  jjrairies  in 
dark  nights.  By  feeling  the  direction  of 
the  leaves  they  easily  get  their  bearings." 
From  the  record  of  these  observers  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  leaves  on  the 
prairies  do  assume  a  meridianal  bearing;  and 
the  cause  assigned  for  this  by  Dr.  Gray  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  viz.:  that 
both  sides  of  the  leaf  are  equally  sensitive 
to  light.  It  only  remains  to  be  shown 
what  renders  ita  two  sides  thus  equally 
sensitive.  It  is  well  known  that  the  two 
sides  of  a  leaf  usually  differ  in  structure, 
that  the  number  of  sto^nata,  or  breathing- 
holes,  is  much  greater  on  the  under  than 
the  upjjer  surface;  and  that  the  tissue  of 
the  upper  is  denser  than  that  of  the  lower 
stratum.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  Sil- 
lihiiim  laciniatum  apjicared  somewhat  alike, 
Dr.  Gray  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  the  leaf  microscopically  in  order 
to  see  if  it  corresponded  with  ordinary 
loaves  in  the  above  respects,  or  with  truly 
vertical  leaves,  the  two  surfaces  of  which 
are  usually  similar  or  neai-ly  so;  also  to 
compare  with  it  the  leaves  of  other  species 
of  Silphiuln,  in  which  no  tendency  to  as- 
sume a  north  and  south  ])osition  is  shown. 
*  ■*  The  observations  recorded  appear  to 
show  that  the  meridianal  position  of  the 
edges  of  the  leaf  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
structure  of  the  two  surfaces,  which  being 
identical,  at  least  in  the  important  respect 
of  the  number  of  the  stomata,  seek  an  equal 
exposure  to  the  light: — the  mean  position 
of  equal  exposure,  in  northern  latitudes, 
being  that  in  which  the  edges  are  pre- 
sented north  and  south,  the  latter  to  the 
maximum,  the  former  to  the  minimum  of 
illumination." 


Large  Ikduction  Coil. — W.  H.  Wahl, 
Ph.  D.,  describes,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institilte  for  March,  the  induction 
coil  recently  constructed  for  Prof.  Morton 
by  E.  S.  Ritchie, of  Boston.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  i)owerful  one  now  existing. 
The  mammoth  coil  built  for  Prof.  Pepper 
by  Mr.  App,  of  London,  "was  nine  feet  in 
length,  contained  150  miles  of  wire,  and 
weighed  nearly  a  ton.  With  a  battery  of 
sixty  elements,  this  coil  yielded  for  a  while 
sparks  29  inches  in  length,  but  soon  failed, 
and  is  now,  we  understand,  taken  to  pieces. 
The  coil,  however,  now  described,  contain- 
ing but  44%  miles  of  wire,  40  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  about  250  pounds, 
gives,  Avith  but  three  cells  of  battery, 
sparks  21  inches  in  length,  and  after  sev- 
eral months  of  constant  use  and  severe 
tests,  is  in  perfect  condition.  *  *  The 
battery  for  exciting  this  coil  consists  of 
three  glass  jars,  10  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  incites  high,  into  which  are  lowere<l,  by 
means  of  a  windlass,  plates  of  carbon  and 
zinc,  8x10  inches,  five  of  each  occupying 
each  jar.  The  li(iuid  emjiloyed  is  the 
mixture  of  potassium  bichi-omate,  water 
and  sulphuric  acid,  now  emi)loyed  in  sev- 
eral forms  of  battery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  Amador  County. 

[Written  for  the  Pbesb.] 

lone  Cily— Suiter  Creek. 

lone  City,  situated  38  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento and  12  miles  from  Jackson,  the 
county  seat,  contains  about  300  inhabit- 
ants. The  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
very  beautiful  and  productive;  but  the 
legalizing  of  a  "  Spanish  grant,"  which 
covered  this  side  of  the  county,  has  almost 
paralyzed  its  inhabitants.  Paying  for  land  a 
second  time  at  an  exorbitant  figure  explains 
itself.  Some  years  will  elapse  before  it 
will  have  recovered  fully. 

The  Broom  and  Match  Factory  at  lone 
City,  owned  by  John  Kirk,  Esq.,  manufac- 
tures 3,000  dozen  of  brooms  and  5,000 
gross  of  matches  annually. 

Hall  &  Co.'s  grist  mill,  at  the  same 
l^lace,  has  three  run  of  buhrs,  driven  by 
an  engine  of  60  horse-power.  Its  ca2:>acity 
is  about  75  barrels  of  flour  and  50  tons  of 
ground  feed  daily.  About  three  tons  of 
*  lignite  are  used  daily  for  the  engine.  A 
mine  of  this  fuel  is  situated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  lone  City,  and  is  owned  by  P.  C. 
Hall.  The  stratum  is  from  3%  to  9  feet 
thick,  and  can  be  traced  for  10  miles  in  ex- 
tent; it  lies  horizontal,  and  in  many  places 
near  the  surface. 

Sutter  Creek,  four  miles  north  of  Jack- 
son, contains  something  over  2,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county. 
Its  citizens  have  just  comjjleted  one  of  the 
finest  brick  school-houses  in  the  county, 
if  not  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
structure  is  35x55  feet,  two  stories  high, 
and  cost  .$10,000;  200  pupils  are  in  daily 
attendance,  and  two  competent  teachers 
are  in  charge.  This  district  contains  253 
children. 

In  the  Sutter  Creek  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  owned  and  su23erintended  by  S.  S. 
Manon,  ten  men  are  regularly  emjjloyed, 
and  for  their  cajiacity,  they  turn  out  as 
good  work  as  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
State  of  the  same  kind. 

Agricultural. 

Q  Ranch,  once  upon  a  time  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  station  for  the  Sacramento  and 
Mokelumne  Hill  stages,  is  owned  by  O.  N. 
Morse,  Esq.  It  consists  of  325  acres,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  tine  bottom  land,  and  all  of 
which  is  now  under  cultivation.  Twenty- 
eight  acres  are  in  fruit  trees,  from  which 
some  50  tons  of  fruit  were  marketed  last 
year.  The  other  productions  of  this  ranch, 
last  year,  were  4,000  bushels  of  barley, 
2,000  bushels  of  corn,  40  tons  of  hay,  and 
7  tons  of  hops.  All  of  the  products  (ex- 
cept the  ho2)s)  are  marketed  in  the  vicinity. 
From  three  to  eight  men  are  regularly  em- 
ployed; in  hoj3  time  some  forty  are  emjiloy- 
ed. 

Mme.  Marie  Suize  is  the  i^roprietress  of 
a  300-acre  tract  of  land,  situated  six  miles 
east  of  Jackson,  and  is  cultivating  some 
30,000  vines,  and  manufacturing  about 
12,000  gallons  of  wine  and  600  gallons  of 
brandy  annually.  With  a  view  to  silk 
raising  she  is  cultivating  3,000  mulberry 
trees.  At  this  writing  there  are  on  hand 
at  this  ranch  some  18,000  gallons  of  wine, 
from  one  to  five  years  old.  It  is  kept  in 
twenty-four  800-gallon  casks,  manufactured 
from  a  species  of  black  live  oak,  cut,  sawn 
and  manufactured  upon  the  farm.  Two 
large  3,000-gallon  casks  are  used  for  mak- 
ing the  red  wine.  Five  men  are  regularly 
employed. 

J.  S.  Campbell,  Esq.,  1^^  miles  east  of 
Jackson,  is  tilling  some  50  acres  in  vines, 
orchard  and  grain.  Last  year  he  manu- 
factured 1,200  gallons  of  wine. 

To  Pbeseeve  Lemons  or  Limes. — The 
following  receipt  was  given  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  deals  in  the  above  perishable 
articles,  and  I  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  the  same:  To  preserve  them  from  rot- 
ting for  months  at  a  time,  simply  cover 
them  with  sour  milk,  change  the  milk  once 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  [Being  disposed 
to  doubt,  we  should  like  some  further  facts 
concerning  this. — Eds.] 


The  Farmer.— The  glory  of  the  farmer 
is,  that  in  the  division  of  labor,  it  is  his 
part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at  last  on 
his  primitive  authority.  He  stands  close 
to  Nature;  ho  obtains  from  the  earth  the 
bread  and  meat.  The  food  which  was  not, 
he  causes  to  be.  The  first  farmer  was  the 
first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on 
possession  and  use  of  laud,— Baljj/i  Waldo 
Emerson. 


The  New  Geyser  Field  of  Montana. 

According  to  the  Eastern  papers,  Hon. 
N.  P.  Langford  has  been  lecturing  on  a  trip 
from  Helena  and  along  the  Yellowstone 
river,  in  Montana,  to  Yellowstone  Lake 
"Wyoming.  He  thus  described  a  remarka- 
ble volcanic  district: 

Judge,  then,  of  our  astonishment,  on  en- 
tering the  basin  of  the  Madison,  at  seeing 
just  before  us  an  immense  body  of  spark- 
ling water  projected  suddenly  and  with  ter- 
rific force  into  the  air  to  the  hight  of  125 
feet.  We  had  found  a  real  geyser.  In  the 
valley  before  us  were  1,000  hot  springs  of 
various  sizes,  and  500  craters  throwing  out 
vapor.  The  geysers  were  seen  in  action  in 
every  direction,  projecting  water  to  various 
hights.  The  one  first  referred  to  was  throw- 
ing from  an  irregular  crevice,  about  7  by  3 
feet,  a  column  of  water  of  corresponding 
dimensions  to  a  hight  of  125  feet.  Vari- 
ous names  were  given  to  the  geysers.  One 
was  called  the  "Fan,"  as  it  threw  up  to  a 
hight  of  60  feet  two  radiating  sheets  of 
water,  resembling  a  feather  fan.  Forty  feet 
from  this  geyser  is  a  vent,  connected  with 
it,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  during 
the  eruption,  expels,  with  loud  reports, 
dense  masses  of  vapor.  One  of  the  party 
crawled  into  "The  Grotto"  from  curiosity, 
not  supposing  it  to  be  a  live  geyser,  and  as 
he  emerged,  he  was  followed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  boiling  water,  which,  if  it  had  over- 
taken him,  would  have  cooked  him.  "The 
Giant"  is  a  rugged  deposit,  presenting  in 
form  a  minature  model  of  the  Coliseum.  It 
has  an  opening  six  feet  in  diameter.  A  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  this  geyser  is  the 
duration  of  its  discharges,  which  continued 
for  three  hours  in  a  steady  stream  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  145  feet  high.  Opposite 
our  cami>  was  a  symmetrical  cone,  like  a 
bee-hive,  about  five  feet  at  the  base,  and 
with  an  orifice  at  the  top  of  24  by  30  inches. 
We  had  not  suspected  it  to  be  a  geyser,  till 
one  morning  there  suddenly  shot  up  from 
it  a  column  of  water  which  was  found,  by 
triangulation,  to  be  219  feet  high.  "The 
Giantess"  throws  up  a  column  six  inches 
in  diameter  to  a  hight  of  250  feet.  This 
was  the  highest  of  all.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
falling  upon  the  geysers  in  action  produced 
an  infinite  variety  of  prismatic  hues,  like 
broken  up  rainbows. 

The  explorers  were  much  impressed  by 
the  beauty  and  gi-andeur  of  the  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone  river,  and  found  canons 
rivaling  those  of  the  Colorado.  They 
proceeded  directly  up  the  valley,  en- 
coiintering  many  wonders  on  the  way, 
such  as  immense  waterfalls,  columns 
of  pillar  basalt,  like  the  "Giant's  Cause- 
way," and  hot,  and  cold  and  sulphur 
sjn-ings,  until  in  a  few  days  they  reached 
a  summit  from  which  they  obtained  a  view 
of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  to  visit  it  left  the 
well  defined  Indian  trail  and  passed 
through  a  region  never  before  traversed  bj 
civilized  men. 

The  Yellowstone  Lake  was  reached  12 
miles  beyond  the  mud  volcano,  and  many 
days  were  spent  in  exploring  the  country 
in  its  vicinity.  The  lake  was  ascertained 
to  be  8,330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  an  expansion  of  the  river,  and  is  about 
25  miles  long  by  15  wide.  It  abounds  in 
speckled  trout  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
vast  flocks  of  geese,  ducks,  swans,  and 
pelicans  resort  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by 
stupendous  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
approached  on  all  sides  by  undulating 
plains  and  grassy  foot-hills.  Forests  of 
pine  toiich  its  banks  at  intervals,  and  its 
beautiful  margin  presents  every  variety  of 
sand  and  pebbly  beach,  glittering  with  crys- 
tals, carnelian  and  chalcedony.  Indians 
rarely  apj^roach  it  on  account  of  the  sujjer- 
stition  inspired  by  the  volcanic  forces  of 
the  vicinity. 


To  Miners  and  Farmers. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office  to  Hon.  A.  A. 
Sargent,  contains  instructions  which  will 
enable  miners  and  farmers  to  adjust  their 
boundaries  and  treat  what  is  left  of  forty- 
acre  tracts  as  enterable  as  agricultural 
lands.  It  is  very  convenient  to  both  min- 
ers and  farmers: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  inclos- 
ing one  dated  at  Nevada,  California,  the 
25th  ultimo,  from  H.  S.  Bradley,  in  relation 
to  mineral  affidavits,  and  with  reference  to 
the  subject  would  state  that,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  amendatory  mining  act  of 
July  9th,  1870,  the  local  land  officers 
were  instructed  that  when  lands  were 
surveyed  and  parties  sought  to  establish 
their  mineral  character,  the  affidavits  alleg- 


ing particular  tracts  to  be  more  valuable 
for  mining  than  for  agi-icultural  purposes, 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  smallest 
legal  subdivisions,  which  at  that  time  were 
forty-acre  tracts. 

Since  the  passage  of  said  act  of  July  9th, 
1870,  authorizing  at  the  expense  of  claim- 
ants the  subdivisions  of  forty-  into  ten-acre 
tracts,  the  latter  are  recognized  as  the 
smallest  legal  subdivisions  in  mineral  regions, 
where  parties  have  caused  such  subdi- 
visions to  be  made  agreeably  to  the  law  and 
instructions.  And  no  reason  is  perceived 
why  the  same  proof  of  mineral  or  non-min- 
eral character  should  not  be  made  to  apply 
to  each  one  of  the  ten-acre  lots  in  a  forty, 
that  has  hitherto  been  applicable  to  the 
forty -acre  tract  itself,  there  being  doubtless 
many  forty-acre  tracts  in  mining  districts 
of  Avhich  a  part  may  be  valuable  for  min- 
ing, and  the  remainder  clearly  agricultural, 
or  containing  deposits  of  mineral  in  such 
limited  quantities  as  not  to  be  remunera- 
tive to  the  miner,  and  which  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  to  perma- 
nent settlers  under  the  homestead  or  pre- 
emption laws,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
remain  out  of  the  market  indefinitely,  by 
reason  of  their  contiguity  to  lands  contain- 
ing mines. 

It  is  contemplated  to  instruct  the  local 
officers  to  that  eft'ect  at  an  early  date. 

The  letter  of  Bradley  is  herewith  re- 
turned. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant. 

Wilms  Dbummond,  Commissioner. 

March  20th,  1871. 


An  Unknown  World. 

When  Bret  Harte  left  this  coast  for  the 
East,  some  fears  were  expressed  as  to  the 
continued  excellence  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  of  which  he  had  been  editor. 
That  by  his  departure  a  loss  was  sustained, 
no  reasonably-minded  man  can  deny,  but 
that  the  loss  was  irreparable,  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  magazine  have  been  stirred 
up  to  still  greater  exertions,  and  the  taleijt 
of  the  coast  has  resjjonded.  The  Overland 
MoiUMy  sustains  well  its  acquired  position. 
The  Aj^ril  number  is  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  Freshness  and  talent, 
energy  and  dash,  carefulness  and  accuracy 
are  visible  on  every  page,  and  the  journal 
still  maintains  for  us  its  wonted  charms. 
That  the  public  are  of  this  opinion,  is 
shown  by  the  circulation  which  has  in- 
creased largely.  The  yoxmg  Pacific  coast 
has  vigorous  talent  and,  we  believe,  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  older  Atlantic  coast 
with  other  excellent  writers  besides  Mr. 
Harte.  It  is  a  little  queer,  though,  that 
the  younger  should  be  able  to  sujjply  the 
older  community  with  this  article. 

From  the  Overland  for  this  month  we 
clip  the  following: 

How  little  is  really  known  about  the 
Island  World  of  the  Pacific!  Who  has 
ever  numbered  or  named  these  little  rims, 
with  a  circle  of  coral  and  a  fringe  of  cocoanut- 
trees,  rising  out  of  the  ocean  ?  An  article 
in  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  one  of  these  islands  (Upolu) ,  of  which 
few  ever  heard.  There  is  a  wilderness  of 
islands  unclaimed.  Now  and  then  some 
adventurer  tells  us  strange  stories  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  these  enchanted  isles,  and 
know  how  to  roast  a  pig,  and  can  do  a 
White  Man  to  a  turn  if  he  is  not  too  tough, 
in  a  way  to  confound  our  notions  of  civili- 
zation. Ski^jpers  who  have  committed 
barratry,  fugitives,  pirates,  and  rovers 
thread  these  intricate  channels,  but  the 
story  of  their  going  and  coming  is  not 
known;  in  fact,  many  of  them,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  former  friends,  never  come 
back  to  tell  the  story.  But  what  a  field 
for  exploration  and  discovery!  A  six- 
months'  cruise  in  a  staunch  yacht  would  be 
fruitful  of  strange  adventures.  There  are 
islands  just  coming  to  the  surface;  others 
which  in  some  great  convulsion  have  been 
forced  to  "  duck  under,"  with  no  j^rospect 
of  coming  up  all  right  in  our  times.  Some 
there  are,  thank  heaven,  where  the  diabo- 
lism of  Dr.  Faust  is  not  known,  and  where 
the  revenue  tax  is  honestly  paid,  in  shells, 
at  par  value.  (The  Empire  of  the  Sea  will 
one  day  be  organized  from  a  thousand 
islands,  which,  as  yet,  have  not  so  much  as 
a  name. 


During  the  siege  of  Paris,  fifty-four 
balloons  havecarried  two  million  five  hund- 
red thousand  letters — a  weight  of  some 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds. 


gATENTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  Official  Repoets  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  D.  S.  and 
Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  PiransHEBS    or 

THE  SCIENTIFIO  PBESS.] 

For  the  Week  Ending  March  21st. 

Combined  Ore  Crusher  and  Amalgama- 
tor.— Lymand  Griswold,  Denver,  Col- 
orado Territory. 

Lubricator. — Tapping  Reeves,  Little 
Eiver,  Cal. 

Advertising  L.uup. — Emil  Boesch,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Ankle  Brace.— Jacob  S.  Niswander,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Hydraulic  Nozzle. — Henry  Shaw,  Ne- 
vada City,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tcl- 
egraph  or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Improved  Wagon  Axle. — C.  K.  Donner, 
Sonora,  Cal.  An  illustration  with  descrip- 
tion of  this  useful  invention  was  given  in 
the  Press  of  March  18th,  1871, 

Improved  Mop-Holder. — J.  Brizee,  Al- 
varado,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to  an 
improved  mop-holder,  which  is  simple  and 
cheap.  It  consists  in  emiiloying  strong 
wires  or  rods,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  at  once  simple,  easily  of  adjust- 
ment and  durable,  and  which  hold  the  mop 
securely  to  the  handle.  Housekeepers  will 
find  it  well  worth  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  device. 

Machine  for  Making  Hooks  and  Eyes. 
—J.  T.  Ford,  S.  F.  Mr.  Ford  has  succeed- 
ed in  inventing  a  valuable  machine  for 
making  hooks  and  eyes  for  toilet  use 
directly  from  the  reeled  wire,  one  of  each 
kind  being  made  at  each  revolution  of  the 
driving  wheel  and  completed  ready  for  use. 
The  mechanism  is  all  driven  from  one 
shaft,  and  is  remarkably  simple  and  efiect- 
ive.  Without  illustrations,  a  description 
could  hardly  be  made  intelligible.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  machine  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Exhi- 
bition and  has  attracted  very  considerable 
attention  by  its  simplicity  and  rapidity. 
Large  ofi'ers,  we  understand,  have  been 
made  the  inventor  for  his  patent  right. 
This  is  the  only  machine  ever  patented  in 
this  country  for  making  both  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Spring  for  Vehicles. — J.  K.  Hiller, 
Woodland,  Cal.  This  is  an  imijrovement 
on  a  former  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hiller, 
and  relates  to  an  improved  system  of 
wooden  springs  for  carriages  and  light 
wagons,  by  which  an  easy  vertical  or  rock- 
ing motion  is  communicated  to  the  car- 
riage body.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
body  is  connected  at  all  points  directly 
with  the  frame  work  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  strain  is  received  equally  by  all  tho 
springs.  The  same  easy  motion  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  former  device  of  Mr. 
Hiller,  is  here  secured  by  a  simpler  ar- 
rangement of  the  springs,  while  the  body 
is  more  firmly  braced  but  still  capable  of 
yielding  in  either  direction  with  equal 
facility.  Both  devices  are  excellent  exam- 
ples of  practical  inventive  talent. 

Improved  Door  Clamp. — H.  O.  Hooper, 
Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado  County,  Cal. 
This  invention  consists  in  so  forming  the 
movable  side  pieces  of  the  clamps  which 
hold  a  door,  and  their  ojierating  screws 
and  gears,  that  these  side  pieces  will  be 
moved  equally  at  the  top  and  the  bottom 
and  will  not  necessitate  an  extension  of 
those  pieces  down  through  the  floor.  It  is 
a  modification  of  a  former  invention  of  Mr. 
Hooper's,  which  was  patented  in  July, 
1869.  The  present  arrangement  ensures  a 
perfectly  parallel  movement  of  the  clamps 
so  that  they  will  always  stand  vertical, 
whether  widely  separated  or  near  together, 
and  will  thus  hold  the  door  more  securely. 
A  simplification  of  the  device  is  also 
effected. 
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MANURES. 
(Prize  Essay  of  Illinois  Ag'l  Soc.for  1870.) 

BY  K.  GIDDINGS,  KOCKFOED   ILLINOIS. 
(Concluded  Irora  page  19C) . 

To  Obtain  our  Dry  Eartli 
is  a  very  siuijile  afl'air  if  attentlecl  to  during 
the  dry  term  of  midsummer,  for  wo  have 
only  to  resort  to  the  highway  to  find  it  as 
dryland  fine  as  artificial  heat  and  cai-eful 
sifting  could  make  it.  If  not  to  be  had 
there  it  can  be  gathered  very  rapidly  from 
the  surface  of  a  fallow  or  of  a  piece  plowed 
for  this  ijurpose,  and  di-agged,  rolled  and 
dragged  again.  It  is  then  stored  where  it 
can  easily  be  got  at.  Our  plan  is,  if  a  stall 
can  be  spared  for  the  jjurpose,  to  select  a 
middle  one  and  convert  it  into  a  l)in,  from 
which  the  earth  is  daily  taken  during  the 
season.  Two  men  and  a  team  will  till  such 
a  stall  in  a  day,  and  you  will  have  suflicient 
absorbent  for  10  or  1'2  head  of  cattle  during 
the  stabling  season,  say  six  months.  If 
necessary  to  be  sifted  it  may  be  done  as 
usual.  Our  practice  has  been  to  cover  the 
floor  two  inches  deep,  and  over  this  sju-ead 
the  iisual  bedding  when  cleaning  the  stalls, 
all  thoroughly  soaked  as  thrown  out,  and 
a  light  sprinkling  given  anew.  A  very  slight 
sprinkling  over  the  main  pile,  after  every 
addition,  retains  its  virtues.  In  such  a 
practice  we  lose  nothing  solid  or  liquid. 
In  1809,  when  we  had  neglected  to  lay  in 
our  supi^ly  of  dry  earth,  we  used  a  compost 
heap  of  decayed  sods,  which  was  still  dry, 
late  in  the  season,  and  found  it  good;  but 
its  use  involved  more  labor  in  pulverizing 
and  fining.  Dry  chip  manure,  well  rotted 
and  dried,  we  have  used  with  satisfaction. 
The  best  of  any,  if  one  has  it  and  can  give 
the  time,  is  to  haul  the  leaf  mold  from  the 
woods  which  is  usually  a  little  moist  and 
needs  spreading  very  thinly  for  a  day  or 
two  on  the  barn  floor,  with  the  doors  open. 
Our  practice  by  no  means  ends  with  the  sta- 
ble, but  extenels  to  the  pig  pen,  the  hen  roost, 
and  the  privy.  These  all  will  i)roduce  as- 
tonishing results.  For  the  privy  a  self-act- 
ing eartli  closet  ajjparatus  is  of  course  a  fine 
thing.  But  nearly  as  good  sanitary  and 
manurial  results  may  be  obtained  by  plac- 
ing the  privy  so  that  a  box  may  bo  slid  un- 
der the  seat,  and  dry  earth  sj^rinkled  over 
it  as  used,  or  daily.  When  full  the  box 
may  be  drawn  out  easily  if  on  rollers,  and 
the"  contents  removed.  Now  to  your  pile 
from  all  these  resources,  add  all  the  rubbish 
and  waste  which  under  our  former  practice 
went  into  the  vat,  and  you  will  have  from 
your  own  resources  such  a  quantity  of  ma- 
nure as  will  materially  advance  the  value 
of  your  real  estate  and  improve  your  bank 
account.  Briefly  we  would  call  attention 
to  the 

Inducement  for  the  Use  of  Dry  Earth. 

1.  That  it  requires  no  apparatus  or  casli 
outlay. 

2.  i'hat  the  liquid  manure  which  in  cat- 
tle especially  is  eqiially  valuable  with  the 
solid,  and  usually  lost,  under  this  practice 
is  all  retained. 

3.  That  the  dryearth,mingled  through  the 
pile,  retains  within  it  all  the  value,  of 
which,  usually,  one-third  to  one-half  is  lost 
by  fermentation,  leaching  or  evaporation. 

■i.  That  it  gives  a  much  larger  bulk  of 
manure,  each  load  of  which  is  of  nearly 
double  the  value  of  a  load  of  ordinary  ma- 
nure. 

5.  That  one  ton  of  earth  saturated  with  li- 
quid is  of  more  value  than  the  same  weight 
of  solid  manures. 

6.  That  thus  the  aggregate  amount  of 
plant  food  saved  from  the  stables  is  fully 
double,  and  in  a  much  better  conditon  for 
use. 

We  can  hardly  take  to  ourselves  space  in 
such  an  essay  as  this  to  recount  all  the  pro- 
cesses we  employ  to  make  available  as  fer- 
tilizers the  vai-ious  wastes  fr(jm  town,  nor 
could  the  mass  of  Illinois  farmers  practice 
them  with  profit.  But  to  this  there  is  one 
marked  exception,  and  that  is 

The  Manipulation  of  Bones. 
These  in  greater  or  less  amount  are  to  be 
had  by  every  farmer  and  for  a  nominal 
price,  or  by  giving  the  matter  a  little  atten- 
tion plenty  can  be  obtained.  Our  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  pure  bone  dust  and  genu- 
ine super-pbosphate  is  so  satisfactory  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  excessive  freight  rates 
charged  by  our  railroad  companies,  we 
should  use  them  more  largely.  Thus  virtu- 
ally shut  off  from  the  iise  of  these,  we  were 
led  to  seek  some  method  of  rendering  into 
available  plant  food  the  bones  that  were 
scattered  over  our  land,injuringsmall  plants 
and  clogging  the  cultivators,  and  were  con- 
stantly coming  in  with  every  load  of  ma- 
nure, and  that   were  to  be   obtained  from 


slaughter-houses  and  other  sources.  The 
result  of  our  experiments  was  the  adoption 
of  the  following  mode  of  treatment  of  them- 

First,  we  make  a  crude,  but  quite  availa- 
ble crushing  apparatus  by  sinking  a  piece 
of  timber  4  or  5  feet  long  into  the  ground, 
and,  by  mortises,  fastening  into  it  two  stout 
spring  poles,  set  far  enough  apart  to  place  a 
heavy  oak  block  between  them,  and  stand- 
ing out  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  00 
degrees.  Between  the  tops  of  these  is 
strttjhed  a  doubleroj)e,  which  can  bo  twist- 
ed to  secure  any  desired  tension.  From 
this  rope  hangs  a  second,  fastened  to  a  32- 
2)ound  iron  sledge,  which  at  the  foundry 
cost  but  .§1.00.  In  fact,  our  whole  appara- 
tus cost  only  82.10,  and  aided  by  these 
poles  a  weight  of  tlii.j  size  makes  pretty 
eft'ectual  work  of  all  the  bones.  Some  heavy 
ones  need  more  attention,  but  the^'  all  suc- 
cumb sooner  or  later.  The  block  soon  be- 
comes sutticiently  dishing,  so  that  the 
bones  all  keep  under  the  sledge.  When 
smashed,  they  are  thrown  into  a  barrel, 
though  a  sieve,  jjlaced  over  the  top,  so  that 
the  larger  pieces  are  caught  and  go  back 
under  the  sledge  again  until  they  will  pass 
tlirough  a  sieve  liaving  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  meshes.  But  left  of  this  size,  little  ef- 
fect would  be  realized  from  its  application 
to  the  soil  for  several  years,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary for  lis  to  not  only  crush  it  as  well 
as  we  can,  but  also  to  rot  it  and  disinteg- 
rate it.  For  this  purpose,  when  a  pile  of 
horse  manure  is  beginning  to  heat,  we  put 
a  layer  of  about  six  inches  upon  the  ground 
and  ujjon  this, a  layer  of  crushed  bone,  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  then  a  layer  of  about 
three  inches  of  manure,  and  then  over  the 
bone,  and  so  on.  These  successive  layers 
.are  each  sprinkled  till  wet,  and  after  the  pile 
is  made  as  large  as  wanted,  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  soil  two  to  four  inches  deep. 
After  three  weeks,  the  jsile  is  forked  over 
and  covered  with  soil,  and  this  is  repeated 
after  a  like  period.  After  the  heat  of  the 
pile  is  exhausted,  if  the  compost  be  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  it  is  bes  to  mix 
it  half  and  half  with  fresh  hort-e  manure 
till  it  is  all  rotted,  seeing  that  it  is  evenly 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  By  the  expiration 
of  this  second  heating  and  rotting  it  is  well 
r«ady  to  feed  the  rootlets,  and  may  be  at 
once  used, guarding  against  a  too  free  use  and 
seeing  that  it  is  evenly  spread,  leaving  no 
lumps.  It  is  easy  to  determine  how  much 
to  apply  per  acre,  by  recollecting  that  of 
bones  thus  treated,  o/ie  ton  equals  at  least 
/h,r/i/  tons  of  maiinre. 

We  usually  do  this  work  during  the  win- 
ter, when  there  is  little  work  pres.sing,  and 
in  this  way  it  costs  but  little.  By  a  little 
efibrt  a  large  amount  of  bones  is  easily  ob- 
tained. This  last  season ,  without  any  cash 
outlay,  we  obtained  some  ten  tons. 

That  this  is  found  to  be  profitable,  we 
presume  no  one  need  to  be  told.  We  find  it 
an  excellent  application  to  bring  up  run 
down  lands. 

Applying  Manures. 

We  think  the  most  important  point  in 
manures  is  to  make  good  manure,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it,  and  if  kept  from  losing  its 
virtues  till  well  rotted,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  much  loss  in  applying,  if  only  good 
sense  be  used. 

We  do  not  wish.to  be  understood  as  say 
ing  that  manure  should  be  always  rotted 
before  being  applied;  on  the  contrary,  we, 
as  a  rule,  turn  under  our  manure  while 
green,  if  the  ground  be  ready,  for  under 
such  practice  no  loss  can  well  occur.  We 
alwajs  seek  to  apjjly  our  long  manure  to 
slow  growing  crops,  and  our  short  rott.ed 
manure  to  those  of  quick  growth.  Excejit 
as  top  dressing  for  meadows  we  prefer  to 
got  all  of  our  manure  under  the  surface, 
but  not  deep—  two  inches  is  better  than 
six. 

We  know  it  is  very  fashionable  of  late 
years  to  urge  farmers  to  spread  their  ma- 
nure broadcast  in  winter  to  be  plowed  un- 
der in  spring.  From  an  experience  deriv- 
ed from  small  experiments  we  cannot  urge 
it.  We  are  frank  to  say  we  have  not  the 
courage  to  try  the  experiment  on  fa  large 
scale,  for  it  is  so  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of 
good  jjractice.  AVe  fear  too  much  of  it 
would  feed  fish  in  Rock  river  which  we 
should  never  catch. 

We  would  certainly  dissuade  any  one 
from  leaving  for  any  time  manure  in  small 
piles.  It  distributes  the  fertility  unequally 
and  is  the  source  of  much  waste. 

So  few  men,  excej^t  those  to  whom  ma- 
nure is  money — who  must  have  it  or  forego 
any  income — so  few  except  those  can  be 
made  to  realize  or  know  the  extent  of  their 
manurial  resources,  thatwe  have  purposely 
refrained  from  calling  attention  to  many 
apparently  insignificant  but  really  imisort- 
ant  sources  of  manures,  for  we  did  not 
wish  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  look  of  in- 
credulity or  may  be  ridicule,  believing  that 
we  could  more  successfully  draw  attention 
and  promote  investigation  into  these  mat- 


ters by  treating  only  of  those  methods  of 
which  all  will  admit  the  value.  But  if  no 
more,  we  would  at  least,  urge  the  careful 
saying  of  manures  after  the  methods  des- 
cribed, because  we  know  them  to  be  profita- 
ble, and  we  know  if  they  are  carried  out 
that  not  only  will  you  reap  bountifully  from 
the  fatness  of  your  land,  but  also  that  when 
yoii  sliall  end  your  days  and  your  children 
receive  their  inheritance,  that  it  shall  not 
be  a  barren,  but  a  garden. 


Autographic  Printing  Press. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  new 
printing  press,  designed  to  replace  the 
lithographic  press,  and  claimed  to  be 
adapted  to  common  as  well  as  fine  work. 
It  consists  of  a  wood  (or  iron)  frame,  a 
weight  of  five  jjounds  acting  on  a  combina- 
tion of  two  levers,  two  connecting  rods,  a 
printing  cylinder,  and  a  curved  stone. 

Replacing  the  old  flat  stone  with  the 
curved  one,  it  is  claimed,  enables  the  finest 
work  to  be  done  by  unskilled  attendants, 
and  obviates  the  old  difliculty  arising  from 
the  liability  of  the  stones  to  break.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  last  are,  that  the 
ordinary  presses  give  an  unyielding  pres- 
sure.    The  scraper  must  pass,  or  the  stone 


be  broken.  With  the  new  press,  the  pieces 
are  not  so  rigid,  all  the  parts  are  movable 
and  the  levers,  rising  and  falling,  adapt 
themselves  to  irregularites  in  the  stone, 
although  the  pressure  remains  constant  in 
all  points. 

The  absence  of  a  tympan  results  in  a  sav- 
ing of  seven  out  of  the  eight  motions  re- 
quired in  the  old  style  press,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  boy  can  easily  take  off  with 
it  one  hundred  and  fifty  impressions  per 
hour.  All  trouble  as  to  the  regulation  of 
the  pressure  on  the  stone  is  obviated. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  move  the 
weight  of  the  first  lever  to  a  point  which 
will  give  the  required  pressure. 

The  press  weighs  only  a  fifth  as  much  as 
a  corresponding  old-style  press,  can  be  run 
by  hand  or  steampower.may  be  shipped  in 
condition  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  sim- 
ple and  durable,  and  is  claimed  to  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  office  use  by  compa- 
nies and  professional  and  business  men 
generally.  For  f\irthor  im  formation  address 
the  patentee,  C.  Maurice,  100  William 
street.  New  York  city. 


A  New  Ellipsograph. 

The  compass  for  drawing  ellipses,  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanj-ing  cut,  from 
La  Propagation  Industrielle ,  is  a  German 
invention.  Its  operation  is  based  upon  the 
truth,  that  by  cutting  a  cylinder  in  an 


oblique  plane,  the  edges  of  th^  cut  surface 
will  form  an  ellipse. 

The  two  arms,  propei-ly  so  called,  of  the 
comijass  remain  fixed  with  their  points  on 
a  line,  (dotted  here)  the  instrument  being 
held  in  a  vertical  plane.  A  sleeve,  h,  to 
which  is  jointed  a  third  arm,  k,  is  capable 
both  of  sliding  ui)oa  the  adjacent  arm  of 


the  comjjass  and  of  turning  around  upon 
the  same.  This  supplemental  arm,  A-,  car- 
ries the  pencil  or  tracing  point,  h.  In 
turning  the  sleeve,  the  point,  b,  describes 
a  circle  equal  to  that  of  the  circumference 
of  a  cylinder  having  for  its  axis  the  longer 
arm  of  the  compass.  While  this  is  being 
done,  care  is  taken  to  allow  the  sleeve  to 
slide  upon  the  arm  to  which  it  is  attached 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  the  point 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
paper  upon  which  the  ellipse  is  to  bo 
marked. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  fixed 
points  of  its  two  arms  are  placed  upon  the 
(dotted)  line,  corresponding  to  the  longer 
axis  of  the  desired  ellipse,  and  the  point, 
b,  is  ])laced  in  the  line  of  the  shorter  axis 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  i)oint,  d,  of  the 
longer  arm  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
shorter  radius,  the  angles  of  the  two  arms 
being  adjusted  to  permit  the  point,  b,  to 
l)ass  from  one  position  to  the  other,  where- 
upon the  ellipse  may  be  drawn  in  the  man- 
ner just  above  described. 


Silk  Culture  in  the  Mountain  Countie?. 

A  corespondent  of  the  Sacramento 
Union,  writing  from  Nevada  city,  takes  the 
following  very  correct  view  of  the  culture 
of  silk  in  the  foot-hills  and  especially  in 
that  countj': — 

One  of  the  hopeful  indications  of  pros- 
perity in  the  future  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attention  now  being  paid  to  sericulture 
throughout  the  State  generallj'  and  in  this 
county  especially.  Tliis  subject  has  of  late 
excited  a  deal  of  discussion  among  the  shap- 
ers  of  public  opinion.  It  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  residents  of  the  mining 
section,  as  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
valleys  cannot  compete  with  the  mountains 
in  this  res])ect — all  the  circumstances  be- 
ing favorable  to  the  production  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  silk  at  the  least  exiiense  in 
the  latter  locality.  In  the  presence  of 
existing  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
opponents  of  the  silk  culture  find  there 
material  on  which  to  found  their  oj)positiou. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success  in  this 
State.  The  question  "will  it  pay?"  has 
already  been  successfully  answered.  Those 
who  pronounce  it  afailure  should  remember 
that  they  must  prove  either  that  silk  can 
not  be  successfuly  produced,  or  that  there 
will  be  no  market  for  it.  As  to  the  first,  it 
has  been  already  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  the  finest 
(luaJity  of  silk  be  produced  more  readily 
than  in  our  California  mountains.  As  to 
the  latter,  perhaps  some  of  tho  gentlemen 
who  have  no  faith  in  silk  will  be  kind 
enoiigh  to  inform  the  public  when  the 
demand  for  it  is  likely  to  cease  or  grow  less. 
With  regard  to  the  culture  in  this  county 
let  me  cite  a  few 

Items. 

There  are  in  this  county  at  present,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  nurseries  and  planta- 
tions, over- 100,000  mulberry  trees.  In  this 
city  and  immediate  vicinity  some  half  a 
dozen  different  parties  are  engaged  in  the 
business.  Among  these  are  Ed.  Muller, 
with  a  plantation  of  0,000  trees  and  about 
.50,000  in  nurseries;  A.  Isoard  with  a  plan- 
tation of  0,000  or  7,000,  and  C.  L.  Dimou 
with  a  plantation  situated  between  this  place 
and  Grass  Valley  of  about  10,000.  There 
are  other  plantations  in  this  city  and  Gra.ss 
Valley  and  in  different  jiarts  of  the  county 
which  will  easily  swell  the  figures  to  the 
amount  stated.  Many  more  already  exist- 
ing in  contemplation  will  soon  become  sub- 
stantial realities.  The  m.any  testimonials 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  silk  produced  here, 
from  those  most  conversant  in  such  matters 
in  quarters  where  sericulture  is  best  under- 
stood, shows  conclusively  that  it  is  no- 
where excelled.  Muller  and  Isoai'd  were 
the  pioneers  of  sericulture  in  this  county, 
and  it  is  especially  owing  to  the  persever- 
ance and  earnestness  of  the  former  gentle- 
man that  its  success  in  this  State  has  been 
assured.  One  of  the  important  considera- 
tions of  sericultm-e  is,  that  it  opens  a  new 
field  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
women  and  childi-en.  Look  at  the  girls 
everwhere  growing  up  tlirough  our  moun- 
tains! It  is  necessary  that  many  of  them 
should  support  themselves,  but  they  can't 
all  become  schoolma'ams  at  jiresent — the 
only  manner  in  which  your  California  girl 
dreams  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Hence 
the  advantages  of  a  branch  of  industry 
wl'.ich  may  find  them  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble employment. 

A  Heavy  AN^^L. — An  anvil  weighing  15 
tons  has  just  been  received  at  the  machine 
shop  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  at  Sacramento. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  large 
steam  hammer,  now  on  its  way  from  the 
"  States." 
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CALIFORNIA. 

A  Calitoenia  Farmer. — The  Chico  En- 
terprise has  a  lengthy  notice  of  the  various 
operations  in  progress  on  Geii.  Bidwell's 
farm.  This  farm  contains  about  18,000 
acres  of  land,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— agricultural,  pomological  and  graz- 
ing. He  has  about  2,600  acres  in  grain; 
8,000  fruit  trees;  50,000  vines;  200  head  of 
horses;  1,000  head  of  horned  stock;  3,000 
sheep,  and  2,000  head  of  hogs.  All  his 
stock  is  of  superior  breeds.  The  celebrated 
Chico  fiduring  mills,  owned  by  him  and 
located  on  his  farm,  are  capable  of  turning 
out  100  barrels  of  flour  every  24  hours. 
He  is  now  building  a  mansion  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent jslaces  of  residence  in  the  State.  Vari- 
ous works  of  imjirovement  are  constantly 
going  on  tipon  all  parts  of  the  farm. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  been  setting 
out  shade  trees  the  jaast  winter,  along  the 
lines  of  his  principal  fences.  The  General 
will  soon  have  established  for  himself  a 
princely  home;  where  elegance,  judgment 
and  good  taste  will  everywhere  be  dis- 
played. His  i^lows  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  summer-fallowed  ground,  of 
which  from  600  to  700  acres  will  be  broken 
up.  His  crops  look  well,  and  his  orchards 
are  j)romising.  Good  cultivation  secures 
him  an  almost  total  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  drouth,  which  so  seriously  affects 
many  farmers,  who  exercise  less  skill  and 
judgment  in  the  i:)reparation  and  culture  of 
their  lands. 

A  New  and  Large  Nursery. — The 
Marysville  Appeal  learns  that  Dr.  Teegar- 
den,  of  that  city,  has  purchased  the  upjjer 
portion  of  the  Webb  tract,  in  Sutter 
county,  and  will  set  out  some  25,000  trees 
of  different  varieties.  The  Doctor  intends 
that  the  farmers  of  Sutter  shall  not  want 
for  trees  for  years  to  come. 

Twelve  Acres  of  Poppies. — The  Lower 
Lake  Bulletin  is  informed  that  Dr.  Dela- 
mont  has  planted  upon  the  ranch  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowers,  in  Burns  Valley,  some 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  poppies,  with  the 
view  of  manufacturing  opium.  The  poj)- 
j)ies  are  doing  finely.  We  hojoe  the  Doctor 
will  be  successful  in  ijroducing  a  merchant- 
able article,  as  the  successful  result  of  this 
enterprise  would  result  in  numerous  other 
undertakings  of  the  kind  another  year^  for 
which  the  resources  of  the  State  woiild  be 
largely  increased. 

Wool  Buyers  in  Lake  County. — The 
Lower  Lake  Bulletin  of  last  week,  says: 
"  The  advancing  price  of  wool  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  article  has  resulted 
in  the  firesence  of  numerous  buyers  in  our 
county  who  are  anxious  to  forestall  all 
others  by  engaging  the  clip  in  advance. 
Our  advice  to  the  wool  men  is,  when  they 
get  a  good  remunerative  price  offered  them, 
to  take  it  rather  than  wait  for  a  rise.  Wool 
is  now  selling  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and 
in  some  cases  twenty-two  cents  per  pound. 
Eaivue  Propagation.— Judge  Graham, 
of  Hayward,  Alameda  county,  has  obtained 
about  90,000  roots  from  the  leyered  stocks 
produced  by  1,500  roots  set  out  the  year 
previous.  No  i>lant  seems  to  excel  the 
ramie  in  productiveness  in  this  State.  The 
belief  that  its  cultivation  will  soon  become 
one  of  our  most  imj^ortant  sources  of  in- 
dustry, is  fast  becoming  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  those  ivlio  have  carefully  examined  into 
the  business. 

Feed  Getting  Scarce. — Owing  to  the 
absence  of  rain,  feed  is  already  getting 
scarce  in  many  of  the  central  portions  of 
the  State.  Over  3,000  head  of  beef  cattle 
are  about  to  be  sent  from  Livermore  Valley 
to  be  fattened  among  the  sage  brush  of 
Nevada,  from  whence  they  will  have  to  be 
re-shipped  to  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  good  condition  and  the  market  is 
ready  for  them.  Unless  an  abundance  of 
rain  comes  very  soon,  tens  of  thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheej)  will  have  to  be  driven  from 
this  State,  to  and  across  the  Sierras,  for 
pasture  and  water,  to  preserve  them  from 
starvation.  It  is  possible  that  the  rains 
which  have  commenced  falling  since  the 
above  was  in  type,  may  greatly  change  the 
aspect  of  things. 

Fruit  in  El  Dorado. — Indications  are 
favorable  for  a  large  fruit  crop  in  El  Dora- 
do county. 

Still  Adding  to  his  Forest. — J.  T. 
Stratton,  in  addition  to  his  seventy  acres 
of  gum  trees,  has  this  year  set  out  sixty- 
five  acres  more,  between  the  San  Ramon 
and  Castro- Valley  roads.  This  is  the  larg- 
est gum  tree  farm  in  the  State. 

Tall  Barley. — The  Pajm-onian  claims 
the  tallest  barley;  having  received  a  bundle 
of  stalks  which  measure  4  feet  10  inches 
high. 


Early  Strawbebeies. — The  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel  acknowledges  the  reception  of  a 
basket  of  "delicious  strawberries" — the 
first  of  the  season.  Fresh  fruit,  of  all 
kinds  will  soon  make  its  appearance  in  our 
market.  A  strawberry  party  is  advertised 
to  come  off  in  Santa  Cruz  this  week. 

Sheep  from  Los  Angeles. — A  large 
shipment  of  sheep  was  made  from  Los  An- 
geles for  this  city  on  the  24th  ult;  also  a 
lot  of  Los  Nietos  hogs  of  that  inordinate 
fatness  which  the  corn  of  that  region,  when 
properly  administered,  is  sure  to  produce. 
All  the  animals  were  in  good  condition, 
and  the  consignment  was  the  largest  yet 
made.  The  News  says  such  shipments 
have  been  made  profitable  by  the  recent 
reduction  in  the  j)rices  of  freight  by  the 
coast  steamers.  This  reduced  freight 
charges  will  open  up  many  other  sources 
of  profit  to  that  region,  if  they  are  kept  at 
the  present  figures. 

The  News  urges  the  farmers  to  cultivate 
ramie. 

A  Good  Idea. — An  enterprising  chicken 
raiser  of  Los  Nietos,  knowing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  thereby,  hauled  a  load 
of  beef  skulls  home,  to  be  ground  into 
nourishment  for  his  feathered  flock. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  Pajaronian  is  in- 
formed that  flowing  water  has  been  struck 
on  the  Pardee  ranch  at  the  depth  of  148 
feet.  A  six  inch  pipe  was  used.  The  flow- 
ing well  at  the  school  house,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  is  116  feet  deep.  The  well  on  Mr. 
Wynan's  place,  a  mile  or  two  from  town, 
is  112  feet  in  depth.  The  one  on  Messrs. 
Blackburn  &  Water's  place  is  not  yet  deep 
enough  to  tap  a  good  head  of  water.  Sev- 
eral others  are  talking  of  boring  wells  in 
this  valley. 

The  Monterey  Demoa-at  says  good  water 
can  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty  in 
Salinas  City.  On  the  premises  of  Mr.  S. 
VV.  Conklin  is  an  artesian  well,  dug  by 
himself,  which  is  only  97  feet  deep,  and 
brings  water  within  five  feet  of  the  surface. 
This,  for  his  pui-f>ose,  is  better  than  a  flow, 
and  the  water  is  sweet  and  soft,  soap  not 
curdling  in  it 

The  wonder  is  that  artesian  wells  are  not 
more  common.  They  might  be  made  a 
source  of  irrigation  in  many  portions  of 
the  State  which  are  now  suffering  from  the 
jsresent  drouth. 

The  Merced  Woolen  Mills  are  turning 
out  eight  hundred  yards  of  flannel  per 
day.  The  enterprise  is  doing  great  good 
for  the  country;  encourage  it. 

Irrigation  Scheme  in  San  Joaquin. — 
Now  that  the  failure  of  the  grain  crops 
seems  so  very  probable ,  says  the  San  Joa- 
quin Bepublican,  a  grand  scheme  for  irri- 
gating the  lands  of  that  county  by  water, 
taken  from  the  Mokelumne  river,  has  been 
set  on  foot.  The  proposition  is  to  tap  the 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  Camanche  Camp, 
and  convey  the  water  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  the  Calaveras  river.  The  in- 
tention is  that  all  the  farmers  through 
whose  land  the  water  will  pass,  or  who 
can  use  the  same,  will  be  stockholders  in 
the  company,  and  none  others.  A  party 
in  company  with  an  engineer  will  go  over 
the  prof)Osed  route  in  a  few  days,  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  the  project. 
That  once  decided  affirmatively,  a  survey 
will  be  made  and  the  work  commenced  im- 
mediately. It  is  contended  that  a  ditch 
can  be  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  irri- 
gate properly  100,000  acres  of  land,  and 
that  there  is  ample  water  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  waters  of  the  river  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Something  New  in  Fence  Making. — 
The  Monterey  Republican  says  that  Mr.  Joe 
Archer  is  building  a  large  amount  of  fence 
on  his  ranch  along  the]Carmel  river  bottom, 
in  the  following  manner: — A  small  post 
driver  with  a  350  jiound  hammer  and  a 
drop  of  six  feet  is  employed  to  drive  the 
l>osts  into  the  ground  instead  of  digging 
and  setting  them.  The  posts  are  willow, 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  the  expectation  is 
that  they  will  take  root,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  form  a  living  fence. 

The  Wiee  Worm. — Harmon  Bay  informs 
the  Chico  Enteiprise  that  the  wire  worm 
has  made  its  appearance  in  several  of  the 
wheat  fields  in  his  vicinity.  It  is  a  small 
yellowish  worm  about  the  size  of  a  darning 
needle,  and  attacks  the  main  stem  of  the 
grain  just  under  the  ground,  and  is  very 
destructive  wherever  it  works. 

The  Watsonville  Pajaronian  of  the  23d 
says:  "We  understand  that  worms  are 
troubling  the  young  wheat  in  several  local- 
ities in  this  section.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  any  country,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
land  being  to  wet  when  the  wheat  was 
sowed." 

California  Wines.  — Parties  in  San 
Francisco  have  commenced  to  fill  a  New 
York  order  for  18,000  gallons  of  California 


white  wine.  Naj)a  and  Sonoma  counties 
are  to  contribute  the  juice,  it  appears.  The 
best  article,  it  is  said,  comes  from  the  vine- 
yards near  St.  Helena,  in  the  former 
county. 

A  Stock  Growers'  Association  is  to  be 
formed  for  the  county  of  Yreka,  the  object 
of  which  will  be  to  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  character  and  breeds  of  stock, 
and  to  protect  stock-growers  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  hurtful  efi'ects  of  the  dishon- 
orable practices  indulged  in  by  some  dealers 
in  stock. 

Farming  in  Inyo  County. — The  farmers 
of  Bishop  Creek,  and  in  fact  all  over  the 
valley,  says  the  Independent,  are  busily  at 
work  planting,  putting  in  small  grain 
mostly.  Considerable  more  acres  will  be 
under  cultivation  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  fair  prospects  of  the  best  of 
crops. 

Agricultural  Society  Election. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  im- 
portant business,  will  be  held  at  1  o'clock, 
p.  M..  on  Saturday,  April  29th,  1871,  at  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  Pacheco. 

OREGON. 
Patch  Work  Premium, — We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  fact  that  several  public 
spirited  gentlemen  of  Oi-egon  have  indi- 
vidually offered  premiums  for  special  ob- 
jects, not  provided  for  at  the  coming  agri- 
cultural fair  in  that  State.  We  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  offer  of  an- 
other, and  a  very  suggestive  and  appropri- 
ate premium,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Chance,  of 
Salem,  we  presume.  The  offer  is  made 
through  the  Willamette  Farmer,  ' '  for  the 
cleanest,  best,  neatest  and  most  patched  suit  of 
farmer's  working  clothes,  .S25  Worth  of  den- 
tal work  of  any  kind  the  winner  may 
desire,  either  for  herself  or  any  one  she 
may  designate.  Two  or  more  entries  to  be 
made.  Said  suit  to  consist  of  coat,  pants 
and  vest,  or,  in  place  of  vest,  woolen  over- 
shirt." 

Planting  the  Laurel. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Willamette  Farmerr,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  j^lanting  for  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  that  beautiful  evergreen 
known  as  the  "Oregon  Laurel."  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  transplant  it,  but  with- 
out success,  hence  the  correspondent  sug- 
gests pilanlijig.  The  capsules  containing 
the  seeds  can  be  readily  gathered  in  the 
fall,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  seeds 
so  gathered  be  planted  in  the  nursery. 

We  presume  the  "  laurel"  referred  to  is 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  mountains  of 
this  State.  It  is  very  difficult  to  succeed 
in  transiilanting  it  here,  although  we  have 
known  instances  of  success,  and  have 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  ourselves.  It  cer- 
tainly forms  a  most  splendid  shade  tree, 
growing  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  pre- 
senting a  dense  mass  of  large  deep  gi-een 
leaves,  beautiful  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. The  wood  of  the  laurel  is  close 
grained,  and  makes  excellent  timber  for 
cabinet  work.  We  wonder  that  more  at- 
tention has  not  been  given  to  this  tree  by 
ouv  nurserymen. 

High  Water. — The  Willamette  Farmer 
of  the  18th  ult.,  says  the  Willamette  river 
was  at  that  time  higher  than  it  has  been 
known  for  several  years.  The  railroad  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Salem  and  Portland  was 
so  deeply  overflowed  that  t]\e  water  ran  into 
the  fire-boxof  the  locomotives,  thus  mate- 
rially interfering  with  railroad  traffic.  It 
is  the  intention  of -Mr.  Holladay  to  raise 
the  track  the  coming  season,  in  places 
where  it  has  been  submerged,  so  as  to  avoid 
delay  from  this  source  in  future. 

The  German  Emigration. — Much  is 
expected  in  aid  of  the  future  farming  in- 
terests of  Oregon  from  the  German  emigra- 
tion which  the  railroad  builders  are  about 
to  introduce  into  that  State.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  first  installments  of  this  emi- 
gration are  about  completed. 

Oregon  Wheat. — The  Land  Owner,  a 
periodical  published  in  Chicago,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  real  estate 
journal  of  this  country,  on  noticing  the 
receipt  of  a  sample  of  Oregon  wheat  says: 
"  It  surpasses  in  flavor  and  beauty  of  ker- 
nel any  we  have  ever  seen."  Such  a  notice 
from  such  a  source  is  certainly  very  com- 
plimentary, and  one  from  which  our  neigh- 
bors msly  well  take  courage. 

Cashmere  and  Angora  Goats. — The 
Mountmneer  saysthatH.  D.  Butler,  of  Dalles 
City,  has  purchased  a  band  of  thirty-one 
Cashmere  and  Angora  goats,  to  arrive  soon 
from  California.  They  will  cost  him  about 
.$1,000  delivered  at  the  Dalles. 

The  Roseburg  Plaindealer  has  an  "  im- 
posing stone"  of  Oregon  manufactiire.  It 
was  made  of  marble  taken  from  the  quar- 
ries in  Jackson  county. 

Not  less  than  100,000  sheep  are  grazing 
on  the  hills  of  Umpqua. 


The  Walla  Walla  Union  is  highly  gr;.: 
fied  with  the  action  taken  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  secure  a  new  land  district  east  of 
the  mountains,  with  a  land  office  at  Walla 
Walla.  It  Says:  Heretofore  the  exj)ense  of 
going  to  Vancouver  to  attend  to  land  bus- 
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iness  has  been  a  great  tax  on  the  settler 
and  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of 
the  land.  This  item  of  exf)ense  alone  is 
sufficient  to  deter  some  from  taking  claims 
that  otherwise  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefit  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Decay  op  Our  Orchards. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Willamette  Farmer  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  article  on  the  decay 
of  Oregon  orchards,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  portions  of  this  coast. 

This  decay  he  considers  inevitable  for 
this  reason,  viz:  "  What  matures  early 
dies  early."  "  Too  heavy  crops,"  he  sen- 
sibly remarks,  "  on  too  young  trees,  and 
the  ijropagation  from  these  decayed  trees 
brings  ruin  to  our  orchards.  If  I  were  to 
start  a  nursery  again,  I  would  send  for 
seedlings  and  gi-afts  East,  and  start  anew." 
He  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Oregon 
orchards,  in  decaying  early,  succumb  to  an 
inevitable  law  of  nature,  and  that  no  sort 
of  culture  of  the  trees  can  avert  their  de- 
cay. He  states  that  he  has  tried  every 
method  of  cultivation,  with  a  view  of  re- 
viving drooping  trees,  but  with  the  same 
fruitless  result.  About  ten  years  he  con- 
siders the  average  period  during  which  the 
apple  tree  in  Oregon  will  grow  vigorously 
and  bear  fruit.  Then  it  should  be  re- 
newed. We  are  satisfied  that  this  theory 
is  the  correct  one.  It  accords  with  facts 
and  experience.  The  way  to  keep  up  our 
orchards  is  to  plant  new  trees. 

The  Oregon  Fruit  Crop. — The  Farmer 
thinks  the  prospect  for  a  large  fruit  crop 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  is  good.  The 
trees  are  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  they 
were  at  this  date  last  year,  and  there  is 
not  now,  with  the  prevailing  cold  nights, 
much  probability  that  they  will  mature  be- 
fore their  season  and  be  killed  by  late 
frosts.  We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact, 
as  the  fruit  crop,  in  a  commercial  point,  is 
second  only  to  the  grain  crop  in  the  valley. 

Woolen  Factory. — The  people  of  La 
Grande,  Oi-egon,  are  moving  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  woolen  factory. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  Pioneer  Oil  Mills, 
at  Salem,  have  on  hand  about  15,000  gal- 
lons of  linseed  oil.  They  expect  to  manu- 
facture 50,000  gallons  this  season. 

Wooden  Ware. — The  Willamette  Farmer 
urges  upon  the  people  of  Oregon  the 
policy  of  manufacturing  their  own  wooden 
ware,  for  which  they  have  the  best  timber 
in  abundance,  with  water-power  for  driving 
the  necessary  machinery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Idaho  Democrat,  in  speaking  of  the 
Boise  Valley,  says:  "The  breadth  of  grain 
sown  in  this  valley  last  fall,  and  that  yet  to 
be  put  in  this  spring,  will  far  exceed  all 
previous  seasons.  If  no  untoward  event 
transpire,  Idaho  will  have  a  surplus  of 
flour  next  fall." 

Quail  for  Idaho. — They  have  a  Quail 
Association  in  Boise  City  Idaho  which  is 
importing  large  quantities  of  those  birds 
from  California  and  Missouri,  and  turning 
them  loose  in  that  section. 

Planting  Forests  in  Maine. — The 
•Maine  people  are  talking  about  sowing  the 
seeds  of  forest  trees  for  lumber,  and  esj^e- 
cially  of  the  white  pine. 

A  Valuable  Hen.- — It  is  said  that  gold 
to  the  amount  of  $15,  in  the  gizzard  of  a 
hen,  is  matter  that  is  agitating  the  deni- 
zens of  Belmont,  Wisconsin,  just  now;  a 
man  recently  made  a  discovery  of  that 
startling  character.  The  mortality  of  hens 
is  said  to  be  very  great  in  that  locality 
since  the  discovery  was  made. 

'  Steam  Wagons  in  Georgia. — Savannah, 
Georgia,  is  forming  a  stock  company  to  in- 
troduce steam  wagons  for  farming  and 
freighting  purposes. 

The  present  winter  has  been  the  cold- 
est in  France  since  1830,  when  claret  and 
other  light  brands  froze  in  the  wine  vaults. 

A  SPAN  of  horses  forty-two  years  old 
still  in  splendid  condition,  are  daily  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Artificial  Babbit  Breeding. — At  Lon- 
don, Canada,  a  citizen  has  in  a  warren,  in  a 
lot  of  five  acres,  two  thousand  rabbits.  He 
reckons  the  cost  of  caring  for  these  at  twen  - 
ty-five  cents  apiece  annually  and  net  prof- 
its from  the  warren  at  $5,000  a  year.  He 
sells  the  males  as  soon  as  they  are  a  year 
old;  shipping  them  in  barrels  to  the  Mon- 
treal market. 

The  editor  of  the  Brownsville  Clipper  is 
the  owner  of  a  very  small  i>ig  with  rat-kill- 
ing proclivities. 
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FARM  HOUSE  CHAT.— No.  3. 

There  seemed  nothing  surer  in  the  way 
of  airy  architecture  than  that  I  would 
build  this  week  a  model  farm  house.  Es- 
peciallj'  for  the  kitchen  I  had  everything 
in  apple-pie  order;  but  a  brief  interview 
with  Nell  Van's  "Delia's  Aunt  Mary,"  has 
shivered  all  its  timbers  at  such  a  rate,  I 
can  only  "stand  by"  and  wonder  if  we  really 
have  been  making  involuntary  soft-soap  all 
our  days,  and  wasting  our  substance  on 
perilous  chemical  combinations  that  in  the 
interest  of  science,  should  have  made  an 
end  of  us  long  ago. 

Here  have  I  been  patiently  domesticating 
and  putting  through  their  paces  every- 
body's pet  hygienic  hobbies;  getting  them 
well  in  hand,  not  only  for  my  own  culinary 
convenience,  but  that  I  might  iipon  occa- 
sion trot  them  out  again  for  public  appro- 
bation, improved  by  careful  training,  war- 
ranted safe  and  pleasant  to  ride  or  to  swal- 
low and  leave  no  sign. 

When  the  Eueal  Press,  like  a  special 
providence,  began  to  "shine  on  all  both 
great  and  small,"  inviting  correspondence 
of  practical  value  for  its  countless  host  of 
friends  and  "gentle  readers,"  iny  "hob- 
bies" gently  pricked  their  eai-s  as  who 
should  say: 

"This  must  lie  now  the  kingdom  comin' 
And  the  year  of  Jubilo!" 

Nothing  better  could  be  asked  than  a  place 
among  these  earnest  workers. 

Already  upon  the  fair  pages  gleamed  a 
"Jewell,"  enshrined  in  the  good  gold  of 
common  sense;  and  this  suggests  the  very 
newest  recii^e  for  bride-cake,  which,  if  true 
as  'twas  told  to  me,  will  vindicate  the  time- 
worn  quotation— "O,  consistency!  thou  art 
a  Jewel!" 

"Full  many  a  "Rem"  of  pure,  unbolted  wheat, 
Mixed  with  cold  water— swiftly  baked  with  care, 

Then  RURar  roated.  "Gem  of  t^emn"  oomiilete, 
That  leaves  such  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Even  grim  dyspeptioB  smile,  and  bless  the  "happy  pair!" 

Yes,  cold  water  gems  are  nice  enough  to 
furnish  forth  the  wedding  feast;  but  my 
uncle  Toby  Stoutly  maintains  that  those 
I  make  with  buttermilk  are  far  more  pala- 
table and  nutritious;  and  he  calmlj'  eats  on 
even  while  I  read  Aunt  Mary's  exj)ose  of 
soda  and  its  resulting  horrors. 

"Just  another  hobby,"  he  growls.  "You 
can  tell  her  that  soda  does  not  enter  the 
stomach  as  an  alkali ;  but  is  neutralized  by 
its  contact  with  the  dcid;  and  the  efferves- 
cnce  they  kick  up  during  their  little 
fight,  is  just  what  makes  the  bread  light 
and  tender.  So  the  "union"  results  in 
harmony  and  a,  little — ahem — a  "little  salt." 
that  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  bugaboo;  and 
why  should  we  follow  every  toothsome 
morsel  into  those  unexplored  regions  and 
disturb  comfortable  digestion  with  a  con- 
tinual muddle  of  analysis  ? 

As  for  the  "rotting  process"  of  yeast,  I 
hardly  think  Dr.  Bellows  puts  it  up  so; 
for  we  found  very  little  in  his  book  that 
differed  from  our  own  precept  and  practice. 
But  hunt  up  your  authorities  and  "let  us 
have  peace."     "Soap-suds,  indeed!" 

So  I  turn  hopefully  to  "Philosopliy  of 
Eating"  and  find  that  j'east  may  still  be 
permitted  to  make  a  raise  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way. 

"Two  aerial  substances  are  produced  by 
fermentation — carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 
These  expand  the  flour  and  make  it  light, 
and  though  both  are  poisonous  they  do  no 
essential  harm  to  the  bread ,  because  they 
are  removed  from  it,  or  should  be,  before 
eating.  « 

The  alcohol  is  all  removed  in  baking, 
and  if  the  bread  is  placed  in  the  air  the 
pores  will  soon  be  filled  with  pure  air  in- 
stead of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Unbolted 
flour  bread,  raised  with  yeast,  loses  per- 
haps six  per  cent,  of  its  muscle-making  el- 
ement; and  there  is  no  important  objection 
to  such  bread. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
feeding  the  muscles  and  brain,  and'  for 
producing  all  the  fat  and  animal  heat  re- 
quired. 

Bread  thus  made  from  good,  superfine 
flour  is  only  negatively  deleterious,  having 
lost  its  food  for  muscles  and  brains;  but  it 
need  not  therefore  be  discarded  if  nt  the 
same  meal  these  elements  are  snjipliud  in  lean 
meat,  flsli,  cheese,  or  other  food  containing 
similar  elements.  But  fine  flour  broad,  if 
eaten  with  butter  or  sugar  only,  and  noth- 
ing else,  would  soon  make  of  us  bloated  and 
stupid  idiots." 


These  extracts  are  taken  from  images  44 
and  46,  where  also  may  be  found  the 
method  of  making  the  Doctor's  "ideal 
loaf,"  which  answers  to  our  cold  water 
gems. 

I  also  find  a  crumb  of  comfort  on  page 
100,  where  it  is  broadly  hinted  that  cakes 
of  unbolted  wheat  mixed  with  milk  or  but- 
termilk are  the  best  food  for  growing 
cliildren. 

My  vindication  of  yeast  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  mothers  and  housekeepers  who 
must  lay  long  tables  with  a  dozen  or  more 
l)lates,  and  piles  of  food  for  liungry  child- 
ren, and  hired  men,  or  boarders.  Some- 
times— perhajis  generally  for  breakfast — 
the  required  quantity  of  "gems"  might  be 
furnished,  and  with  nice  butter  would  al- 
ways "go  like  hot  cakes." 

But  this  from  hand  to  mouth  style  for 
every  meal  would  be  impolitic  and  well 
nigh  impossible;  and  the  ])rovider  for  pop- 
ulous households  may  still  "raise"  her 
generous  loaves  a  la  Bellows,  and  rest  from 
her  labors  unscared  by  hygienic  ghost. 
And  while  I  admire  Aunt  IMary's  skill,  and 
heartily  concur  with  Mrs.  M —  and  all 
other  sensible  reformers  of  food  and  dress, 
may  I  not  also  air  my  own  convenient 
hobby,  and  rejoice  in  the  abounding  but- 
termilk of  our  dairy  farm?  Time  and 
space  permit  no  exhaustive  flight  upon 
this  line;  and  the  rambling  chat  seems 
fearfully  meagre,  when  comimred  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

If  I  had  a  million  or  so  of  loose  cash  it 
could  hardly  find  better  investment  than  in 
this  same  "Philosophy  of  Eating,"  which 
I  would  like  to  present  to  every  house- 
keeper in  the  land,  looking  strait  in  her 
ej'es  while  she  promised  to  read  and  try  to 
understand  it. 

Dr.  Bellows,  more  than  any  other  author 
I  have  studied,  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
ground — teaching  us  to  vary  the  diet  to 
suit  requirements  of  climate,  season  and 
occupation.  If  he  ever  rides  a  hobbj'  it  is 
with  so  firm  a  seat  and  with  such  an  air  of 
solemn  triumph  that  we  just  like  to  see 
him  "go  it.". 

Keconimending  the  book  to  a  friend,  he 
exclaimed  "Philosophy  of  Eating?  I  al- 
ready understand  that  right  well ;  but  the 
Philosophy  of  getting  a  plenty  to  eat, 
that  might  be  worth  while."  Read  the 
book  my  friend  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  charmingly  in  unison  are  the 
two  Philosophies. 

"Dr.  Dio  Lewis  believes  everybo'dy  will 
find  advantage  in  taking  but  two  meals 
per  day." 

At  this  my  uncle  Toby's  eye  struck  fire, 
and  I  knew  what  was  coming. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Dio  if  he  ever 
got  up  at  five  o'clock  of  a  winter's  morning 
to  begin  his  days  work  of  chopping  in  the 
woods;  or  if  ho  ever  sharpened  his  scythe 
and  cut  the  first  swath  in  the  '  'big  medder" 
just  as  the  summer  dawn  was  streaking  the 
east.  If  he  has  never  done  that — and  sev- 
eral other  familiar  things  I  could  mention, 
he  had  better  think  a  spell,  before  he 
"si^eaks  out  in  meetin'  "  again. 

Its  all  very  well  for  folks  to  sit  still  in 
the  confined  air  of  a  city  office  or  parlor 
and  tell  everybody  to  eat  a  little  cracked 
wheat  or  graham  bread  twice  a  day.  But 
when  we  come  to  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
per  day,  in  haying  time,  or  if  we  go  back 
to  the  forest-felling,  log-rolling  days  of 
the  forefathers,  then  we  find  an  easy  solu- 
tion (and  digestion)  of  the  pork-and-beans 
problem,  etc.,  etc.  Pshaw!  how  can  the 
sedentary  man  judge  for  the  farmer,  the 
teamster,  the  hardy  pioneer  who  destroys 
more  work  and  victuals  than  Dr.  Dip  dare 
dream  of  !  The  attempt  reminds  me  of 
the  lank  dyspeptic  asking  the  jolly  gour- 
mand— "How  do  you  manage  to  eat  such 
food  ami  live?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  nothing  easier — I  just 
swallers  'em  all  and  lets  'em  fight  it  out 
theirselves!" 

*****         *         * 

Last  Monday  Prof.  Guyot  and  company 
came  to  Springvale  to  visit  tlie  once  famous 
Santa  Cruz  Iluins.  With  a  few  brief 
hours  for  preparation  my  lunch  bill- of -fare 
was  arranged  in  a  minute. 

"The  sliced  apple  pies  from  Saturday's 
baking.  Then  a  fresh  white  loaf,  (po- 
tato yeast,  and  just  enough  time  to  aerate 
the  bread.)  Then  a  steamed  bro^-n  loaf, 
ruddy  and. warm.  A  jjlain  "hurry-cake"— 
cheese,  butter,  coft'ee,  tea,  peaches,  and  un- 
limited cream.  How  delightful  to  have 
them  come  in  just  enough  tired  and  hun- 
gry to  reli.sh  everything!  How  delightful 
that  one  of  the  ladies  has  a  home  in  my 
own  beloved  A'ermont,  nestling  near  Lake 
Willoughby,  where  I  maile  my  debut  as 
country  school  ma'am! 

With  what  apparent  sincerity  she  de- 
clared that  Springvale  "grows"  better 
cream  than  Vermont;  and  naively  tested 


the  Professor's  patriotism  by  asking, 
"Is  not  this  really  as  good  as  your  famous 
cream  of  Switzerland?" 

With  no  more  of  hesitation  than  is  due 
dear  fatherland  he  answered — "Yes,  it  is. 
almost— perhaps  quite  as  sweet." 

This  learned  Professor— aided  by  his 
wise  little  wife  and  others — is  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  I  hope 
they  will  gather  many  pleasant  memories 
among  our  rough  mountains  and  smiling 
valleys.  The  objects  and  results  of  their 
California  rambles  would  doubtless  make 
an  attractive  article  for  our  "Press"  but  I 
am  not  sufficiently  well-informed  to  un- 
dertake the  pleasant  task. 

Mary  Mountain. 

Springvale  Fann.  Santa  Cruz. 


SHORT  PAPERS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

[For  the  Press,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Thomas.] 

True  Theory  of  Utility  in  Pulverization. 

Our  last  paper  closed  with  an  abstract, 
or  rather  a  condensed  account  of  "  Jethro 
Tull's  philosophy  of  thorough  pulveriza- 
tion in  agriculture." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  sum 
total  of  his  theory  is  that  plants  eat  the 
soil,  and  that  their  mouths  are  too  diminu- 
tive to  receive  the  jjarticles,  unless  they 
be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  true  theory  on  this  subject  has  been 
alreiuly  partially  developed  in  a  .previous 
paper.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  finely 
divided  soil,  other  things  being  equal,  con- 
tains a  larger  supply  of  fertilizing  elements. 
This  is  true,  because,  in  this  minutely 
divided  state,  the  soil  draws  more  freely 
upon  its  two  sources  of  fertility,  viz.,  the 
subsoil  below,  and  the  atmosi)here  above. 
The  clay  or  subsoil  which  underlies  a  fer- 
tile field  is,  usually,  rich  in  mineral  salts. 
These  constitute  the  larger  jjortion  of  iDlant 
food,  and  of  course  furnish  most  of  the 
building  material,  which  enters  into  vege- 
table structures. 

These  salts,  in  the  subsoil,  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  solution,  which,  indeed,  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  plants  being  nour- 
ished by  them. 

In  this  condition  they  are  brought  up  to 
the  surface,  by  capillar}-  attraction,  and  this 
attraction  is  largelj'  promoted  by  thorough 
and  deej)  iiulverizatiou.  A  maximum  of  fine- 
ness in  the  soil,  levies  a  maximum  contri- 
bution upon  the  salt  solutions  that  may  be 
formed  below  the  surface,  by  bringing 
them  within  reach  of  lateral  roots,  which 
run  out  in  search  of  food,  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Long  seasons  of  drought  are  unfavorable 
to  present  crops,  inasmuch  as  the  water 
which  holds  the  fertilizing  salts,  evaporates 
from  the  surface  during  these  long  dry  sea- 
sons, and  the  salts  themselves  being  thus  left 
in  a  solid  state,  can  no  longer  be  taken  up  in 
order  to  nourish  the  crop;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  these  dry  seasons  are  agents  of  fer- 
tilization to  the  soil,  and  are  altogether, 
favorable  to  future  crops,  provided  there 
should  be  i>rcsent  during  the  next  growing 
season  enough  of  water  to  hold  the  surface 
salts  in  a  state  of  solution. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  drought  is  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
crop  which  succeeds  a  faihire  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  on  account  of  tlrought,  is  al- 
ways very  abundant,  if  the  season  of  that 
succeeding  year  be  reasonably  good. 

A  soil,  which  is  divided  finely  and  deeply, 
is  a  conservator  of  fertility,  because  the 
winter  rains  carry  a  i)ortion  of  the  fer- 
tilizing matters  down  to  the  stibsoil,  where 
they  are  retained  for  future  demand,  in- 
stead of  carrying  them  off  upon  the  sur- 
face to  distant  points,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
field  with  unbroken  soil. 

Pulverized  Soils  Suffer  Less  by  Evaporation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  field  which 
is  well  plowed  and  finely  reduced,  is  less 
subject  to  loss  of  moisture  by  evajwration. 
Therefore,  their  actual  store  of  moisture 
suffers  less  diminution  under  the  action  of 
solar  heat.  Their  actual  store  is  also 
greater,  because  such  soils  admit  the  air 
freely,  which  carries  with  it  and  deposits 
below  the  surface  its  own  freight  of  moist- 
ure. 

Over  and  above  all  that  has  been  stated, 
there  is  a  large  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  am- 
monia floating  in  the  atmosphere,  besides 
other  useful  gaseous  elements,  which  are 
deposited  more  freely  at  the  surface,  and 
below  the  surface  of  a  field,  well  pulver- 
ized. 

The    earth  subserves  two  purposes  in 


vegetable  production— 1st.  It  supplies  a 
stable  platform,  in  order  to  support  the 
plant  in  its  erect  posture.  2d.  It  furnishes 
a  repository  for  plant  food. 

Any  solid  earth,  which  the  roots  can 
penetrate,  would  meet  the  first  condition. 
The  second  demands  a  composition  and 
texture,  which  will  readily  absorb  and 
efiectually  retain  the  maximum  of  jilant 
food,  until  the  jjlant  call  for  it,  and  tlien 
promptly  relinquish  it  to  its  lawful  owner. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  nearly  all  the  vir- 
tues of  pood  soils  maj'  be  said  to  consist, 
1st,  in  their  capacity  for  receiving  and 
holding  plant  food,  subject  to  order  on 
short  call,  and  2d,  in  their  capability  of  be- 
ing easily  traversed  in  everj'  direction  by 
the  plant  roots  which  are  sent  out  on  com- 
missary duty,  in  order  to  supply  nutritive 
material  for  building  up  the  living  vege- 
table structures. 

Every  man  who  has  made  the  experi- 
ment, knows  that  soils  which  are  finely  and 
deeply  pulverized,  suffer  less  in  long  sea- 
sons of  drouth,  and  that  they  hold  iq)  bet- 
ter to  a  liberal  yield  from  year  to  year, 
under  continued  and  successive  crops. 
Tliese  are  the  facts  beyond  dispute,  and 
we  have  already  given  mainly  the  explana- 
tion of  them. 

What  Will  Improve  Soils? 

We  answer,  anytliing  that  will  promote 
the  foregoing  conditions.  Whatever,  in 
the  first  place,  will  render  soils  more 
friable  (i.  e.)  more  suscei)tible  of  minute 
division,  will  improve  their  productive- 
ness, jjrovided  they  are  too  stiff  or  tena- 
cious in  their  primitive  state. 

Either  lime  or  charcoal,  or  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  on  stiff  soils,  will  be 
found  to  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

In  order  to  fulfil  a  second  condition  of 
good  soils,  viz.,  that  of  rendering  them 
good  absorbents  of  fertilizing  elements,  the 
agents  already  mentioned  are  of  great 
utility. 

Lime  in  some  form  as  phosphates,  car- 
bonates or  sulphates,  is  very  essential  to  a 
field,  in  order  to  render  it  largely  produc- 
tive. These  are  all  first-class  absorbents, 
and  some  of  them,  especially  the  phos- 
phates, contain  in  their  composition,  valu- 
able fertilizing  elements,  in  the  shape  of 
plant-food. 

Common  bones,  guano,  and  indeed,  the 
excrements  of  all  birds,  contain  a  large 
l)er  cent  of  phosphates,  besides  fertilizing 
elements. 

We  will  recur  to  this  subject  in  a  future 
pa])er. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  point  whether 
common  charcoal  be  a  fertilizer.  Charcoal 
freshly  burned,  is  useful  to  the  land,  only 
as  a  relaxent  and  as  an  absorbent.  In  the 
latter  respect,  its  virtues  are  unequaled. 
It  will  absorb  27  times  its  own  bulk  of 
ammouiated  atmospheric  air.  Thi.s  state- 
ment becomes  less  marvelous,  when  it  is 
further  stated  that  the  air  is  condensed  as 
it  is  absorbed  by  charcoal,  and  we  have 
used  the  term  "  ammoniated"  atmospheric 
air,  l)ecause  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  volatile  fertilizers. 

The  powdered  coal  which  has  been  l3'ing 
for  years  around  old  smitheries,  is  always 
found  to  be  rich  in  ammonia,  and  as  such, 
is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

The  writer  of  these  papers  has  had  large 
experience  in  this  direction,  and  knows  that 
facts  support  the  teachings  of  science. 

In  treating  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
thorough  pulverization,  and  the  reasons  of 
it,  we  have  been  tempted  prematurely,  to 
glance  at  some  matters  which  will  be  more 
fully  lironght.  out  at   some  future   sitting. 

Jethro   Tull  had   the   address,  with   his      .. 
quaint  notions,  to  draw  us  a   little   of  tlie      ' 
traits  of  history  to  which  we  will   return 
hereafter. 

Vacaville,  March  24,  1871. 

How  TO  Keep  Onions. — Many  complain 
that  onions  do  not  keep.  The  trouble  is 
in  keeping  them  too  warm.  The  onion  is 
a  bulb,  a  plant  at  rest,  and  the  least  warmth 
starts  it  into  activity.  It  is  much  better 
that  onions  should  remain  frozen  through 
the  winter,  provided  they  can  thaw  gradu- 
ally, than  to'  put  them  into  a  cellar  or  other 
warm  place  where  their  vegetative  jiowers 
will  be  aroused.  If  put  in  large  heaps, 
onions  will  be  sure  to  spoil;  but  if  sjjread 
in  thin  layers,  and  covered  by  hay  and 
straw,  so  tliat  if  frozen  the  thaw  may  bo 
gradual,  they  will  keep  well  through  the 
winter.  It  is  the  custom  with  onion  grow- 
ers to  get  their  crop  to  market  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  they  were  to  j^rovide  proper 
storage,  they  would  realize  much  more  for 
them  if  sent  to  market  later  in  the  season. 
— American.  Agriculturist. 

A  F.\RMER  who  runs  his  farm  without  a 
record  .of  expen.sos  and  the  cost  of  different 
crops,  is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass  or  a 
log  book. 
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Our  Sugar  Sapply. 

Editoes  Press: — The  consumers  of  sugars 
in  California  and  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Sierras,  deriving  their  supply  through 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  alone,  pay  for  this 
one  agricultural  product  over  $6,750,000 
annually.  It  is  therefore  of  immense  im- 
portance to  know  how  much  of  this  enor- 
mous consumption  can  be  supplied  from 
the  industry  of  our  own  peoj^le. 

"When  the  late  Geo.  Gordon  was  largely 
interested  in  the  refining  of  crude  sugars 
obtained  from  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  it  became  with  him 
a  question  of  great  interest  as  to  whether 
the  enormous  sums  of  gold  annually  paid 
for  foreign  raw  sugars,  could  not  to  some 
considerable  extent  be  kept  at  home. 

He  was  a  man  of  comprehensive  views, 
and  of  great  and  good  judgment,  and  as 
his  thoughts  natiirally  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  sources  of  sugar 
supply,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  was  rap- 
idly gaining  in  importance  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

This  led  him  to  think  that  perhaps  Cali- 
fornia, able  to  compete  with  any  country 
on  earth  in  vegetable  productions  might 
also  produce  her  own  sugars.  His  thoughts, 
study  and'  observations  on  the  subject 
finally  took  form  and  bearing  in  several 
articles  in  which  he  expressed  his  firm  be- 
lief that  California  could  profitably  make 
her  own  raw  sugar  from  beets. 

Designing,  however,  to  make  the  thing 
perfectly  clear  to  his  own  mind,  he  made  a 
trip  to  Europe,  largely  with  the  view  of 
comprehending  the  whole  subject  of  its 
adaptability  to  a  grand  industry  for  Cali- 
fornia. And  what  was  the  result?  He 
found  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
was  not  only  largely  on  the  increase  in 
European  countries,  but  that  it  was  actual- 
ly driving  the  foreign  or  cane  sugars  from 
all  their  markets,  in  a  direct  comi^etition 
in  the  matter  of  cost;  that  raw  beet  sugar 
was  actually  produced  at  a  less  cost  than 
cane  sugar  could  be  made  and  delivered 
there. 

Thus  far  then,  all  was  well,  very  well;  for 
he  saw  in  prospect  cheaper  raw  sugars  for 
his  own  refineries,  than  could  possibly  be 
obtained  from  foreign  ports,  and  also  the 
certain  introduction  of  a  new  and  immense- 
ly important  industry  amongst  us. 
Evidence  of  Success  at  Alvarado. 

But  what  other  fact  came  under  his  ob- 
servation while  x^ursuing  his  investigations  ? 
Simply  this,  that  to  work  a  beet  sugary 
successfully  and  profitably,  it  should  have  a 
capacity  for  working  at  least  twenty  tons  of 
beetsjper  day;  and  then,  that  every  beet 
sugary  capable  of  working  that  quantity  of 
beets  per  day,  was  also  its  own  refinery, 
and  a  refinery  that  could  be  employed 
uj)on  other  raw  sugars  from  cane  or  beets. 

Here  was  something  that  piit  a  new 
phase  upon  the  Avhole  subject  of  beet 
sugar  manufacture  in  California.  If  small 
beet  sugaries  working  twenty  tons  of  beets 
a  day  can  supply  the  country  with  raw 
sugars,  and  every  sugary  do  its  own  refin- 
ing, what  was  to  become  of  the  large  cap- 
ital now  invested  iu  the  San  Francisco  re- 
fineries ? 

This  was  certainly  an  important  question 
to  those  most  interested,  and  to  my  mind 
fully  accounts  for  all  the  opposition  to  the 
beet  sugar  industry. 

Every  Sugary  its  own  Refinery. 

The  Alvarado  beet  sugar  company  has 
been  operating  upon  beets  grown  on  some 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  for  the  last 
three  months.  None  but  those  immediate- 
ly interested  are  posted  as  to  the  actual 
profit  that  has  attended  the  first  working 
campaign  of  this  company,  and  for  a  very 
sensible  reason.  If  the  business  is  to 
prove  a  success,  the  company  want  more 
than  their  original'  two  hundred  acres  of 
land.  If  it  is  to  result  in  loss,  they  want 
no  more  land.  And  what  appears  to  be  the 
fact?  why  simply  this,  that  they  have  just 
now  purchased  two  hundred  additional 
acres  of  land  at  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  This  does  not  look  much  like  a  fail- 
ure to  make  sugar  profitably.  And  if  they 
can  do  well  with  land  at  two  hundred  dol- 


lars per  acre,  what  may  not  others  do,  whos 
land  need  not  exceed  twenty -five  dollars  per 
acre  ? 

In  proof  of  my  other  position  that  a 
beet  sugary  is  also  a  refinery,  we  see  the 
Alvarado  company  already  in  the  market 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  cane  sugars  for  re- 
fining processes. 

That  this  company  can  successfiiUy 
compete  with  the  large  and  costly  refiner- 
ies of  San  Francisco  in  the  refining  of  low 
grade  sugars,  there  is  no  possible  doubt; 
for  what  can  be  and  is  done  in  all  the  beet 
sugar  countries  in  Europe,  can  be  done 
here. 

With  this  view  of  the  situation,  are  not 
the  objects  and  piirposes  of  those  who  are 
opposing  the  introduction  of  beet  sugar 
manufacture  along  the  whole  extent  of  our 
great  valleys,  perfectly  transparent. 

Sugar  from  Melons. 

The  following  is  a  correct  translation 
from  the  most  recent  work  in  the  French 
language,  on  the  production  of  sugar  from 
beets,  melons,  etc.: 

The  author  says:  "I  have  been  experi- 
menting on  the  juices  of  two  varieties  of 
melons,  the  most  noted  for  their  richness 
in  sugar,  and  find  in  them  a  density  equal 
to  9'  Baume,  beet  juice  seldom  exceeding 
8'  Baume.  It  produces  free,  detached 
crystals,  dry,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

"  I  have  devoted  to  this  subject  a  series 
of  experiments  on  an  extended  scale,  and 
from  them  have  derived  excellent  results. 
The  idea  of  making  sugar  and  alcohol  from 
melons  is  no  new  thing.  As  early  as 
1837,  an  enterprising  Hungarian,  M.  Hoff- 
man, obtained  from  the  melon  a  notable 
quantity  of  juice,  which  he  manufactured 
so  perfectly  as  to  be  fit  for  immediate  use, 
without  submitting  it  to  the  operations  of 
the  refinery. 

"According  to  that  observer,  melons  gave 
as  much  sugar  as  beets  in  that  locality; 
they  gave  double  the  yield  from  a  given 
area  of  land;  they  grow  willingly  in  all 
soils;  the  fruit  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed,  which  yields  16  per  cent, 
of  good  table  oil.  The  manufacture  com- 
mences in  July  and  is  finished  in  January. 
The  juice  is  very  easy  to  extract,  and  is 
equal  to  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  fruit;  it  keepS;  better  than  the  juice 
or  pulp  of  beets,  and  is  more  easily 
worked. 

"A  member  of  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Hanover,  M.  F.  Marquarat,  duly  api^re- 
ciated  at  that  time  the  efforts  and  method 
of  M.  Hoffman,  by  saying  that  a  Hunga- 
rian manufacturer,  M.  Hoffman,  is  occu- 
pied advantageously  in  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  melons.  That  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  abundance  in  the  locality 
which  he  inhabits — Zombor — as  well  as  in 
other  countries;  that  every  arid  spot,  every 
place  in  the  garden,  in  the  fields  and  for- 
ests, useful  for  no  other  purpose,  can  be 
utilized  for  the  culture  of  melons. 

"The  seed  does  not  require  to  be  planted 
in  ground  wholly  plowed,  or  in  very  rich 
soil,  nor  with  any  particular  care,  and  yet 
the  fruit  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. 

"The  culture  demands  but  little  work  or 
care;  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  vigorous, 
with  but  a  small  quantity  of  manure,  even 
upon  old,  worn  out  land. 

"An  inventor  of  machinery  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  melons,  has 
just  obtained  a  patent  for  his  establish- 
ment, a  large  melon  sugary  in  Hungary. 
Numerous  specimens  of  sugars  from  this 
establishment  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  last  three  years,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  National  Industrial  So- 
ciety of  Hungary,  and  the  following  are 
the  observations  and  records  of  that  so- 
ciety in  regard  to  that  establishment  and 
its  products. 

' '  'The  brown  sugar  is  but  a  very  little  col- 
ored, and  has  a  better  flavor  than  the 
brown  sugar  from  beets.  The  refined  su- 
gar is  a  clear  white,  and  has  a  flavor  per- 
fectly pure  and  sweet.  It  has  a  fine  and 
beautiful  grain;  in  a  word,  equal  to  the 
best  refined  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.' 

"The  melon  contains  siigar  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  beet.  By  the  use  of  a 
simple  screw  press,  there  is  obtained  easily 
six  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  by  employing 
the  hydraulic  press,  more  than  seven  per 
cent.  In  Bohemia,  the  same  area  of  land, 
of  the  same  quality,  produces  450  quin- 
taux  of  melons  to  200  of  beets;  and  whilst 
the  production  of  seed  in  the  former  re- 
quires neither  extra  labor  nor  land,  the  seed 
from  beets  requires  both. 

"Twenty-five  pounds  of  melon  seeds  will 
easily  yield  four  pounds  of  very  agreeable 
table  oil,  equal  to  olive,  and  the  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  annual  crop  of  seeds,  after 
reserving  sufficient  for  the  next  year's  seed- 
ing, will  pay  half  the  cost  of  culture  of  the 
entire  crop. 


"The  manipulations  in  the  manufacture  of 
melon  sugar  are  much  more  simple  than  in 
the  manufacture  from  beets.  'The  melon 
juice  does  not  require  the  same  care  and 
rapid  working,  for  the  rasped  pulp  can 
rest  for  six  days,  and  the  expressed  juice 
for  three  weeks,  withoiit  danger  from  fer- 
mentation or  injury  to  the  sugar;  but  lit- 
tle or  no  scum  rises  in  boiling,  and  it  is 
much  less  liable  to  burn  than  the  juice  of 
beets. 

"The  pulp  and  seed  residue  after  extract- 
ing the  oil,  is  very  nutritive  and  very 
healthy  for  animals. 

"The  syrup  and  the  brown  sugars  have  a 
slight  but  very  agreeable  taste  of  melon, 
and  is  perfectly  acceptable  for  direct  con- 
sumption, which  cannot  be  said  of  beet 
syrup,  on  acount  of  its  disagreeably  bitter, 
herbaceous  flavor. 

"I  do  therefore,"  says  the  author,  "especi- 
ally recommend  to  agricirlturists  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  melons,  as  an  indus- 
try entix'ely  within  the  scope  of  their  abil- 
ity; at  the  same  time  that  it  yields  a  larger 
profit  than  is  derived  from  any  other  agri- 
cultural product  from  the  same  area  of 
ground  at  the  same  cost." 

The  foregoing  I  ofier  in  evidence  of  the 
practicability  of  sugar  making  from  melons. 

W.  W. 


Q@@D    f^E^LjIf. 


How  to  Prevent  Spring  Sickness. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  the  Herald  of  Health  for 
April,  gives  the  reason  why  so  many  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  a  "  bilioi:s  attack"  every 
spring,  and  points  out  how  the  trouble  may 
be  avoided.  This  periodical  complaint  is 
usually  termed  "  spring  sickness."  We 
condense  from  the  Doctor's  remarks  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  no  more  need  of  people  being  sick 
in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  This  periodical  sickness  may  easily 
be  avoided  by  a  little  attention  to  diet. 

During  the  winter  people  eat  larger 
quantities  of  carbonaceous  food,  such  as 
fat  meat,  butter,  bread,  etc. — the  system 
naturally  craving  such  diet  more  than  dur- 
ing the  summer,  to  keep  up  the  animal 
heat  against  the  greater  cold  of  winter.  As 
a  general  thing,  more  is  eaten  than  is 
necessai-y,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  sys- 
tem is  clogged  up,  and  the  excretory  organs, 
particularly  the  liver,  is  overburdened  in 
vain  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  Those  who 
lead  sedentary  lives,  and  get  but  little  out- 
door exercise,  generally  sufier  most. 

This  difficulty  is  greatly  hightened  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  continue  this  kind 
of  diet  late  into  the  spring,  after  the  system 
stands  less  in  need  of  it. 

Now  to  prevent  this  suffering,  a  person 
should  eat  a  smaller  portion  of  the  food 
mentioned,  substituting  instead,  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  vegetables  and  acid 
fruits.  To  this  end  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  especially,  should  eat  freely  of 
canned  fruits,  when  the  natural  fruit  was 
unattainable.  [Such  fruits  we  may  add 
should  be  pirt  up  in  their  own  juice,  exclu- 
sively, not  a  particle  of  sugar  should  be 
added  in  the  process  of  canning;  if  sugar 
must  be  eaten  with  them  at  all,  it  is  better 
to  sprinkle  it  over  the  fruit  at  the  time  of 
eating.  ] 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  better 
calculated  to  prevent  "  spring  sickness" 
than  a  free  use  during  the  winter,  and 
especially  as  spring  approaches,  of  tart 
apples,  eaten  in  any  manner,  cooked  or 
raw — provided  they  are  eaten  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  meals,   and  not  between  while. 


How  TO  Give  Childben  an  Appetite. — 
Give  children  an  abundance  of  out-door 
exercise,  fun  and  frolic;  make  them  regular 
in  their  habits,  and  feed  them  only  upon 
plain,  nourishing  food,  and  they  will  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  complain  of  a  lack  of  appe- 
tite. But  keep  them  overtasked  in  school, 
confined  closely  to  the  house  the  rest  of 
the  time,  frowning  down  every  attempt  at 
play;  feed  them  upon  rich  or  high  seasoned 
food,  candies,  nuts,  etc.,  allow  them  to  eat 
between  meals  and  late  in  the  evening,  and 
you  need  not  expect  them  to  have  good 


appetites.     On  the  contrary,  you   maj 
peot  they  will  be  pale,  weak  and  sickly. 

Don't  cram  them  with  food  when  they 
don't  want,  or  have  no  appetite  for  it — such 
a  course  is  slow  murder.  If  they  have  no 
ap25etites,  encourage,  and  if  need  be,  com- 
mand them  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Don't  allow  them  to  study  too  much,  and 
especially  keep  them  from  reading  the  ex- 
citing light  literature  which  so  much 
abounds  in  our  book  stores  and  circulating 
libraries.  In  addition  to  securing  exer- 
cise for  the  children  as  above,  change  their 
diet  somewhat;  especially  if  they  have  been 
eating  fine  flour,  change  to  coarse  or  Gra- 
ham flour. 


Tropical  Feuits. — The  reason  why  trop- 
ical fruits  are  so  generally  unhealthy  when 
eaten  in  temperate  climates,  is  because  they 
are  almost  always  picked  green  and  allowed 
to  ripen  during  their  transportation.  No 
food  is  healthier  than  perfectly  rijje  fruit — 
either  tropical  or  temperate — picked  and 
eaten  directly  from  the  tree,  especially 
when  eaten  at  and  as  a  part  of  regular 
meals. 


What  Sickness  Costs. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  esti- 
mates the  cost,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  medical  services  and  medicines, 
at  .^100,000,000,  and  adds  $25,000,000  for 
the  quack  medicines  swallowed.  "Let  the 
people,"  it  says,  "study  these  figures 
awhile,  and  then  reflect  that  probably  one- 
half,  or  certainly  a  large  fraction,  of  this 
expense  is  incurred  by  a  deliberate  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  of  health;  that,  if  they 
tij^ijled  less,  smoked  less,  overworked  less, 
were  less  'fast'  and  less  self-indulgent,  they 
would  save  some  thii-ty  or  forty  millions  a 
year." 

If  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  time,  loss  of 
happiness,  loss  of  ability  to  do  and  dare 
was  added  to  the  above,  there  would  be  no 
counting  the  exjjense  of  sickness.  And 
then  add  to  this  the  expense  of  those  in- 
dulgences that  make  us  sick  ! 

The  truth  is,  sickness  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
There  may  be  instances  where  it  makes 
people  better,  but  generally  it  makes 
people  selfish,  sad,  misanthropic,  nervous, 
mean  and  miserable.  The  best  way  to 
make  ourselves  hapi^y  and  good  is  to  keep 
ourselves  well.  Then  we  ai-e  apt  to  be 
sweet  and  kind  and  wholesome.  Moral 
reform  societies  and  tract  societies  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  fact,  and  do  more 
good  with  less  money  than  they  are  now 
doing. 


Eating  too  Fast. 

Eating  too  fast,  generally  involves  eat- 
ing too  much — more  than  is  needed  for  the 
support  and  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  organs  of  taste 
which  are  our  guide  in  this  matter,  are  not 
allowed  sufficient  voice;  they  are  not  al- 
lowed time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  pres- 
ence of  food  ere  it  is  pushed  past  them  in- 
to the  recesses  of  the  stomach.  They  do 
not  therefore  have  opportunity  to  represent 
the  real  needs  of  the  system,  and  hence  al- 
low the  crowding  of  the  stomach.  I  hold 
that  thirty  minutes  should  be  spent  at  each 
meal,  and  spent  too,  in  chewing  the  food  a 
good  portion  of  the  time ;  not  in  continued 
putting  in  and  swallowing,  but  in  pleas- 
ant chat  and  laugh  instead  of  a  continuance 
of  the  intense  nervous  pressure  of  the 
office  or  library.  If  you  lay  out  to  spend 
thirty  minutes  in  this  way  at  your  meals 
you  may  rest  assured  you  will  not  eat  to 
much,  and  that  what  you  do  eat  will  be  in 
the  best  condition  for  appropriation  to  the 
need  of  the  system.  You  will  be  healthier  in 
body,  happier  in  mind,  and  more  vigorous 
in  bi*ain — for  there  are  few  things  that  so 
clog  the  brain  as  a  meal  of  half-eaten  food 
put  into  the  stomach. 

Open  the  Doobs. — Where' there  are  child- 
ren, it  is  of  great  importance  that  rooms 
and  entries  should  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, for  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the 
chest  and  bowel  afflictions  of  the  young 
can  be  traced  to  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
attire,  especially  when  the  little  ones  ai-e  in 
the  habit  of  passing  from  over-warmed 
rooms  into  somewhat  under-warmed  entries. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation ;  but  even  where  stoves  are 
used  and  a  certain  ventilation  is  thus  af- 
forded, our  remarks  hold  true;  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  ordinary  modes  of  burn- 
ing coal  pours  into  our  rooms  so  much  of 
the  inodoroiis,  tasteless  carbonic  oxides 
and  other  gases  that  we  can  hardly  have 
too  much  fresh  air  with  which  to  dilute  it. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  April  8,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

The  Earthquake,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
weekly  trip  through  the  ranch,  causes  us  to 
pause  for  a  moment  for  sentiment  and  reflec- 
tion, to  devote  a  short  space  of  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Busy  Idleness.  From  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  soon  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a 
now  Steam  Plow  for  Tule  Lands,  and  hasten  on 
to  the  Library  of  Mochanicil  and  Scientific 
Progress. 

By  means  of  the  knowledge  here  acquired, 
we  are  enabled  to  take  a  trip  to  Amador  Coun- 
ty, to  ■N'isit  the  New  Geyser  Field  of  Montana, 
and  to  discover  an  Unknown  World.  Hero  we 
find  an  Important  Letter  for  Miners  and  Farm- 
ers with  regard  to  land  matters  and  a  collection 
of  valuable  luvontions. 

We  visit  again  our  practical  Manure  heap, 
which  we  pass  around  in  an  ellipse  which  is 
accurately  m&rked  out  for  us  by  a  New  Ellipso- 
graph, and  permanently  described  by  the  aid 
of  a  New  Press.  Then  we  go  to  the  Mulberry 
grove  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  tlio  way 
of  Silk  Culture  in  the  Mountain  Counties,  and 
there  we  put  on  our  agricultural  eye-glass  for  a 
glance  over  the  coast. 

Chatty  Mary  Mountain  is  ploasanter  company 
than  ever  this  week,  and  Dr.  Thomas  as  inter- 
esting as  ever  concerning  Agriculture.  Thort^ 
is  a  very  sweet  article  on  our  Home  Industries, 
and  a  number  of  solid  articles  on  our  Good 
Health. 

Our  lawn  invites  to  a  consideration  of  Glass- 
es, and  the  Choice  Poultry  close  at  hand  attract 
our  attention  to  the  lordly  chanticleer.  The 
Hay  Bake  passes  us  on  its  errand  of  usefulness, 
and  we  return  again  to  the  mulberry  grove  to 
get  some  new  and  important  hints  on  Silk 
Culture.  Meantime  we  cast  a  glance  at  our 
Castor  Beans,  some  of  which  have  reached  the 
enormous  bight  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  feet. 

The  ladies  bring  us  the  accustomed  lunch  of 
story  and  song,  as  we  join  the  Home  Circle, 
and  of  practical  Domestic  Economy.  Refresh- 
ed by  the  many  Kind  Words  from  every  quar- 
ter, we  glance  at  the  New  Publications,  and  the 
Market  Reports,  and  are  ready  for  another 
week. 


A  New  Home  M.vnufactuke. — While 
not  excluding  ourselves  in  a  provincial 
manner  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is 
wise  to  help  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
by  fostering  home  industries.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  new  home  manufacture  should  be 
encouraged,  as  it  will  redound  to  our  own 
personal  benefit  hereafter.  We  have  room 
here  on  our  coast  for  many  a  factory,  and 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
are  needed  to  develojj  our  resources.  And 
they  can  be  made  to  .succeed.  When  Mr. 
Sclby  proposed  erecting  shot  works,  a  fail- 
ure was  predicted.  These  works  now  not 
only  furnish  our  homo  supply,  but  even 
export  in  considerable  amounts.  This  is 
one  exam])le  of  many.  They  are  now  en- 
gaging incnother  manufacture,  that  of  a 
composition  water  pipe,  w-hich  is  claimed 
to  be  lighter  than  the  ordinary  lead  pipe, 
cheaper  than  iron,  and  very  strongand  ser- 
viceable; and  to  this  fact  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention. Selby  &  Co.,  11(5  California 
street,  have  samples  for  examination. 


HERBAGE  AND  FORAGE  PLANTS. 

In  continuing  our  remarks  under  the 
above  head  we  would  here  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  varieties  of  the  grasses 
are  more  economically  adapted  to  be  con- 
sumed as  pasturage,  while  others  are  bet- 
;ir  suited  for  dry  feed.  Some  develop 
their  economic  jiroperties  more  fully  when 
grown  alone;  others  when  in  combination 
Some  develop  early  spring  herbage;  others 
late.  Some  are  most  nutritious  in  spring; 
others  at  the  flowering  period,  and  again, 
others  still  at  the  autumnal  season.  Some 
delight  in  moist  soils  to  the  extent  of  be- 
coming aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants; 
while  others  will  only  perfect  themselves 
on  dry  or  almost  arid  lands;  and  possibly, 
what  will  perhaps  bo  calculated  to  aston- 
ish the  render,  there  are  a  few  that  have 
been  found  to  flourish  better  on  i>oor,  as 
compared  with  rich  soijs;  and  lastly,  a 
few  varieties  only  grow  to  perfection  be- 
neath the  shade  of  trees. 

Simple,  therefore,  as  the  stufiy  of  grass 
appears,  it  will  be  found  on  close  examina- 
tion, to  be  really  a  most  comprehensive 
and  intricate  one.  In  a  previous  num- 
ber we  pointed  out  its  importance. 

As  an  incitement  to  others  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complislied,  by  a  single  individual,  in  pro- 
moting a  general  interest  on  the  subjects 
associated  with  the  best  cultivation  and 
the  approj)riate  selection  of  grasses  for 
the  particular  modes  in  which  it  is  desired 
they  shall  be  consumed,  whether  as  pastur- 
age or  for  dry  feed. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  enthusiastic,  enlightened  and 
liberal  patron  of  agriculture,  Francis,  Duke 
of  Bedford, instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
at  his  family  seat  in  Woburn,  England, 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  growth  and 
qualities  of  grasses,  which  are  now  known 
to  science  under  the  denomination  of  "The 
Wobnrn  Experiments."  The  cultural  de- 
partment was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  well  known  Mr.  Geo 
Sinclair,  and  the  chemical  one  under  the 
world-renowned  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  This 
was  the  first  step,  and  it  was  a  grand 
and  successful  one  towards  combining 
practice  with  science  for  the  ]n"omotion  of 
economic  agriculture;  and  continues  to  be 
by  far  the  most  princely  present  ever  made 
in  aid  of  that  important  art  and  science. 
Its  cost  was  solely  paid  by  the  noble  donor, 
and  amounted  to  more  than  §100,000 — 
possibly  double  that  amount. 

A  Hint  to  California  Land  Owners. 
We  have  between  this  city  and  theEocky 
mountains  several  corporations  that  have 
obtained  possession  of  grants  of  land, 
whose  areas  exceed  that  of  many  king- 
doms, and  who  are  consequently  docjily 
interested  in  this  connection,  as  rapid  sale, 
and  increased  appreciation  in  value  of 
their  lands  are  of  great  importance  to 
them,  and  we  cannot  see  any  way  by  whic^h 
these  objects  can  be  better  obtained,  than 
by  devoting  some  of  the  means  at  tjioir 
disposal  towards  the  jjatronage  of  trials  to 
be  made  by  one  or  more  experienced  par- 
ties, who  have  devoted  years  of  attention 
to  the  subject.  We  do  not  expect  a  mag- 
nificent cxi)enditurc  to  be  made,  as  the  one 
wo  have  instanced ;  nor  do  we  anticipate 
any  cash  outlay.  But  of  land,  these  in- 
corporations possess  what,  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  in  a  great  measure  be  for 
many  years  a  surplusage,  and  no  injury 
would  be  felt  by  them,  while  the  chances 
are  that  great  benefit  would  bo  derived  by 
them,  if  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  their 
immense  domains  were  devoted  and  given, 
by  way  of  remuneration,  to  such  party 
or  parties  as  might  be  selected  to  conduct 
the  experiments  recommended ,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  the  experience  so  ob- 
tained and  all  necessary  information  shall 
be  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  general 
public;  which  might  also  be  accomi)anied 
by  special  remarks  on  the  atlaptability  of 
the  lands  of  sudi  companies  for  particular 
culture,  which  would  in  this  manner  su])- 
ply  a  most  vahuible  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  immigrants  and  those  contemplat- 
ing immigration. 


CHOICE  POULTRY. 

Mr.  George  B.  Bailey,  of  Oakland,  re- 
ceived by  overland  railroad,  on  Friday  last, 
15  light  Brama  fowls  (from  the  Autocrat 
strain)  and  a  trio  of  Buff  Cochins.  These 
fowls  are  of  mammoth  size,  and  came 
through  in  most  excellent  condition.  The 
Brama  roosters,  would  dress  about  12 
pounds  and  the  hens  10.  The  15  Bramas 
sold,  in  one  lot  for  8300.  The  Cochins, 
which  are  really  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
are  not  for  sale;  it  being  the  intention  of 
Mr.  B.  to  keep  them  in  his  poultry  yard, 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  freight  bill 
on  the  whole  lot  was  S140.  They  are  all 
last  summer's  chickens,  being  but  about 
eight  months  old.  The  price  at  which  the 
Bramas  were  sold — 820,  is  just  twice  the 
figure  at  which  Mr.  B.  sella  the  pure  stock 
bred  at  his  yard,  in  Oakland.  At  the 
same  place  where  the  above  were  on  exhi- 
bition on  Friday,  corner  of  Sansome  and 
Merchant  streets,  Mr.  C.  M.  Nichols,  the 
pioneer  poultry  raiser,  had  a  display,  in 
contrast,  of  a  trio  of  African  bantams, 
about  the  size  of  large  pigeons,  and  an- 
other of  Houdans,  somewhat  larger.  Both 
these  lots  were  pure  bloods,  and  were  for 
sale,  the  former  at  §30,  for  the  trio,  and  the 
latter  at  §25.  These  latter  fowls  were 
raised  at  Mr.  Nichols'  poultry  yards.  Fruit 
Vale,  Alameda  county,  where  ho  has  one 
of  the  most  comi^lete  establishments  of  the 
kind  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  description  of 
which  we  hope  to  give,  from  personal  in- 
spection, at  an  early  date. 


Bay  District  Horticultural  Society. 

This  society  held  a  special  meeting  last 
Saturday.  It  will  hereafter  hold  meetings, 
open  to  the  public,  on  the  second  Saturday 
of  each  month,  at  No.  622  Clay  street. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
which  the  Society  will«be  enabled  to  give 
a  horticultural  exhibition  in  August  next. 
The  Society  has  negotiated  with  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  to  l)uild  a  wing  to  the 
main  building  of  the  Pavilion,  forty-five 
feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  on  Geary 
street,  which  is  to  be  under  control  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  is  to  be  con- 
nected by  three  long  passage-ways  with  the 
main  building.  This  exhibition  will  com- 
prise plants,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
seeds,  etc. 

The  premium  list  is  already  completed, 
and  prizes  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
dollars  will  bo  offered.  It  is  proposed  to 
introduce  some  new  features  in  this  exhi- 
bition ,  and  to  make  it  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  given  here.  The  office  of  the 
Secretary  is  at  No.  418  Kearny  street. 
Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  space  in  the  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition. The  rules  and  regulations,  together 
with  the  preminm  list  will  be  ready  in  a 
short  time. 


Academy  op  Sciences. — At  the  meeting, 
last  Monday,  Mr.  E.  Durand  presented 
specimens  of  chrome  ochre  and  of  cinnabar 
with  asi)haltum  from  the  Now  Almaden 
mines;  also  a  compound  of  the  sulphates  of 
tlic  Innoxide  and  the  protoxide  of  mercury 
which  is  found  in  the  condensing  cham- 
bers of  the  quicksilver  furnace.  Bemarks 
on  the  earthquake,  which  occurred  here 
last  Sunday  evening,  were  made,  and  there 
followed  rather  an  unprofitable  discussion 
as  |to  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  A  spe- 
cies of  small  crab,  found  in  Half  Moon 
Bay,  was  i)resented  by  Dr..  Gibbons.  Dr. 
Coojier  was  elected  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary 2>ro  Icni. 

Melon  Suqab. — The  articles  by  Mr. 
Wads  worth,  on  the  manufacture  of  melon 
sugar,  are  attracting  considerable  attention 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  We  would 
call  especial  attention  to  a  farther  reference 
to  this  matter  by  Mr.  W.,  in  a  communica- 
tion which  will  be  found  on  the  215th  page 
of  the  i)resent  issue. 


THE  CROP  PROSPECT. 

The  rain  which  has  fallen  the  past  week 
came  most  opportune,  and  just  in  time  to 
save  a  large  proportion  of  our  grain  crops 
from  a  most  disastrous  failure.  It  has  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State,  and 
has  been  received  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness.  About  two  inches 
was  received  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  a 
much  larger  amount  to  the  north,  but  less 
at  the  south.  Up  to  the  present  time  of 
writing,  Thursday  noon,  we  hear  of  no 
fall,  whatever,  to  the  south  of  Tulare  or 
Monterey.  The  total  fall  in  this  city,  to 
date,  is  now  about  13.85  inc^hes. 

This  rain  came  too  late  to  save  the  grain 
on  some  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley ;  Init  it  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  State  generally.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  threatened  drouth,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  to-days  report,  had  already  be- 
gan to  be  felt  in  the  grain  market. 

The  question  of  crop  is  now  pretty  well 
settled — the  only  anxiety  being  with  re- 
gard to  surjilus  for  export.  This  surplus 
will  undoubtedly  fall  considerably  short  of 
that  for  last  year;  but  the  increased  price, 
and  decreased  expense  in  sacking  and  haul- 
ing will  bring  the  aggregate  profit  fully  up 
to  last  year's  figures.  One  thousand  sacks  of 
wheat  at  last  year's  prices — say  §1.40,  after 
allowing  25  cents  for  bagging  and  hauling 
netted  §1,150.  Five  hundred  sacks  at  this 
year's  prices— say  §2.50  will  net  §1,125, 
within  a  small  fraction  of  twice  as  much  per 
bushel  as  last  year. 

As  we  shall  have  a  surplus  for  export, 
our  home  market  must  be  governed  by  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool;  and  we  have 
the  opinon  of  Mr.  Kains  Jackson,  of  Lon- 
don, the  hightost  authority  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  that  the  present  jjrices  niiisl  be 
kept  ui>,  under  all  common  circumstances; 
while  if  ])olitical  affairs  become  further 
comi)Iicatod,  or  other  more  unfavorable 
conditions  occur,  prices  must  advance. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Deferued  Commu.mcations  received  the 
past  week — A  short  i)aper  on  "  The  Ferret 
and  its  Usefulness;"  "  How  to  Destroy 
Gophers,"  and  an  interesting  letter  from 
Montana. 

PiiANTiNO  MuLBEURY  Seed.— A  sub- 
scriber from  San  Jos^,  desires  to  know 
how  to  collect,  care  for,  and  plant  the  seed 
of  the  mulberry  tree.  He  thinks  some  of 
our  nurserymen  or  large  silk-growers  might 
be  able  and  willing  to  give  information  on 
this  point.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
seed  has  ever  been  planted  on  this  coast, 
for  the  reason  that  the  tree  is  more  easily 
proi>agated  from  cuttings.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, some  of  our  tree  culturists  might  feel 
disposed  to  give  the  information  required, 
through  the  Press. 

Catchino  Moles. — A  correspondent  from 
Oakland  is  desirous  of  learning  how  he  can 
best  catch  or  destroy  the  moles,  which  are 
very  annoying  and  destructive  on  his 
grounds.  If  any  person  has  any  valuable 
experience  in  this  matter,  we  should  be 
jilsased  to  communicate  it  through  tlie 
columns  of  the  Press.  Will  any  of  the 
expedients  usually  adopted  for  destroying 
gophers,  answer  also  for  moles? 

Ckanherry  Plants. — We  have  an  en- 
quiry for  cranberry  jilants.  Wlio  in  thi? 
State  has  them  for  sale  ? 

Jersey  Stock. — In  the  Press  of  March 
25th,  in  speaking  of  some  pure  and  mixed 
Jersey  stock,  owned  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
San  Jos(?,  we  inadvertently  wrote  "quarter 
breeds,"  instead  of  "  tliree-<iuarter  breeds." 

The  Rain-paiiL  op  March,  1871,  has 
been  the  least  recorded  for  that  mo^th,  by 
Dr.  Logan,  or  any  other  observer  in  this 
State,  since  1849.  The  lowest  previously 
given  for  Sacramento,  was  0.481,  in 
March  18G5— that  for  this  year  being  O.Ci)0 
The  present  is  the  third  year  during  the 
past  21  years  in  which  less  than  one  inch 
of  rain  has  fallen  in  Sacramento. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

At  the  apiiropriate  season  we  discussed 
in  the  Rukal  Pbess  the  different  modes  of 
l)lanting  mulberry  trees  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  same;  also  the  preparation,  planting 
and  cultivation  of  cuttings.  The  season 
for  planting  is  now  past  and  we  will  here 
remark  that  during  the  past  planting  sea- 
son there  has  been  more  mulberry  planta- 
tions set  out  in  the  State  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Those  who  have  commenced 
in  the  culture  this  season  have  done  so 
after  due  deliberation  and  have  exercised 
caution  and  prudence  in  the  matter.  Very 
few  have  set  out  over  two  thousand  and 
many  not  over  five  hundred  trees.  They 
propose  to  feed  a  few  worms  this  season  to 
learn  practically  the  art  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them,  and  to  test  the  adaptabili- 
ty of  their  j^articular  localities  to  the  busi- 
ness, so  that  by  another  season  they  will 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  new  indus- 
try with  the  advantage  of  one  season's  ex- 
l^erience. 

We  promised  that  as  the  season  advanced 
and  the  time  arrived  for  the  different  oper- 
ations of  the  silk  culturist  we  would  discuss 
those  operations  so  as  to  give  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Pbess  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience. 

Silkworm  Eggs. 

It  is  a  universal  law  of  nature,  both  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
"like  produces  like."  So  with  the  silk- 
worm. If  your  eggs  are  good — the  prod- 
uct of  strong  and  healthy  worms — the 
worms  from  them  will  be  strong  and 
healthy.  If  on  the  contrary,  your  eggs  are 
the  product  of  diseased  or  weak  worms, 
from  any  cause,  you  may  expect  your 
worms  to  partake  more  or  less  of  that  same 
disease  or  weakness. 

This  brings  us  to  remark  upon  the  most 
xinfortunate  circumstances  connected  with 
the  initiation  of  silk  culture  in  our  State. 
The  first  eggs  imported  and  used  here  were 
from  Prance.  They  were  of  j  the  variety 
known  as  the  European  Yellow  Cocoon  or 
Frencli  worm.  This  variety  of  worms 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  14th 
century,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  at 
least  to  within  twenty  years  past,  it  was 
the  great  study  and  care  of  the  French 
people  to  keep  them  pure  and  unmixed 
with  other  varieties. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  centuries 
they  were  bred  in  and  in,  and  all  France 
and  Italy  were  stocked  with  silkworms  of 
one  common  origin. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  fatal  it  is  to 
the  health  of  his  chickens,  if  he  neglects  to 
change  or  cross  them  even  for  a  term  of 
four  or  five  years.  A  dozen  years  of  con- 
stant breeding  in  and  in,  of  any  one 
particular  breed,  without  renewing  the 
stock  from  other  sources,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly render  a  yard  of  fowls  entirely  value- 
less, if  they  do  not  all  die  off. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  silkworms 
of  France  and  Italy  became  weak  and 
diseased  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  wonder  that 
the  kind  did  not  become  extinct,  centuries 
ago? 

The  practice  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese has  been  entirely  different.  They 
have  kept  up  a  constant  mixing  and  inter- 
change of  worms  from  different  localities 
and  of  different  varieties.  All  who  have 
had  any  exj^erience  with  worms  imjjorted 
from  those  countries  must  have  become 
convinced  of  this  fact,  as  there  has  never 
been  a  lot  of  eggs  imported  into  the  State 
from  China  or  Japan,  that  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  mixture  of  some  three  or  four  differ- 
ent kinds,  including  annuals,  bivoltines, 
and  trivoltines.  The  first  lot  of  Japanese 
eggs  hatched  in  the  State,  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Prevost  by  a  Frenchman  in  1866, 
and  were  hatched  and  fed  by  him  in  the 
Pavilion  at  Sacramento,  in  1867.  They 
proved  to  be  bivoltines  and  were  the  first 
of  that  kind  of  worms  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  man  much  more  surprised  and 
astonished  than  he  was,  when  some  eight 
days  after  he  had  packed  away  the  eggs 
made  from  them  he  found  them  all  hatch- 
ing again. 

Since  that  date  we  have  hatched  and 
raised  more  or  less  worms  from  eggs  im- 
ported from  Japan  each  year,  and  all  have 
been  more  or  less  composed  of  mixed  vewrie- 


ties.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the 
parties  of  these  people  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  we  are  informed  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent Chinese  silk-growers  in  the  State, 
that  it  is  the  annual  custom  to  interchange 
eggs  between  China  and  Japan,  and  that 
many  of  the  eggs  heretofore  shipped  from 
Japan  to  Europe  have  been  produced  in 
China.  The  Japanese  Merchants  buying 
them  in  China  and  making  a  good  profit  in 
the  trade. 

From  the  same  source  we  also  learn  that 
the  Chinese  have  a  way  of  making  any  silk 
eggs  hatch  as  many  times  in  a  year  as  they 
desire;  and  that  in  the  southern  portions  of 
China  they  make  as  many  as  six  crops  of 
silk  in  a  year.  Their  worms  frequently 
spin  these  cocoons  in  eighteen  days  from 
the  day  of  hatching.  The  nights  being 
warm  they  have  no  recourse  to  artificial 
heat,  but  keep  up  the  feeding  during  the 
night,  as  regularly  and  j^lentifully  as  in  the 
day  time.  This  accounts  for  a  universal 
disposition  among  the  Chinese  to  over  feed 
the  worms  here,  where  the  climate,  and 
especially  the  nights  are  cooler.  They,  or 
many  of  them,  cannot  understand  why  the 
worms  do  not  eat  as  rapidly  in  California 
as  in  China.  This  is  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  Chinese  in 
cocooneries,  and  those  who  do  employ 
them  will  do  well  to  watch  them  in  this  re- 
spect very  closely. 

Chinese  Secret. 

The  art  of  forcing  the  eggs  to  hatch  at 
pleasure  is  a  great  secret  among  the 
Chinese  and  it  is  said  only  a  few  are  able 


result — the  forcing  of  annuals  to  hatch 
twice  or  more  in  the  same  season,  from 
that  practiced  by  the  Chinese.  It  Avould 
seem  that  if  annual  eggs  were  artificially 
piit  through  a  succession  of  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  similar  to  those  of  the  sea- 
sons they  might  be  made  to  hatch  the 
same  as  they  do  upon  the  return  of  spring. 
We  have  never  tried  or  seen  this  experi- 
ment tried  but  are  assured  that  it  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  both  in  France 
and  America.  We  can  see  no  reason  why 
an  artificial  winter  and  spring  should  not 
bring  about  the  same  changes  in  the  eggs 
as  a  natural  one. 

The  Advantages. 
In  this  State  where  the  seasons  are  long 
enough  to  produce  two  crops  of  silk,  and 
the  trees  produce  sufficient  foliage  for  that 
purijose  it  would  prove  of  great  advantage 
to  be  able  to  hatch  the  annual  eggs  the 
second  time,  since  the  annual  make  so  much 
stronger  and  better  cocoons  than  the  bivol- 
tines or  trivoltines.  It  would  give  us  a 
double  crop  each  year  and  would  more 
than  compensate  for  any  disadvantages  we 
now  labor  under  in  consequence  of  high 
liriced  labor. 

Improved  Hay  Rake. 

Among  the  late  improvements  which 
California  has  made  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, improvements  which  have  an  actual 
iniiiortance  for  all  on  our  coast  in  that  they 
aid   in   the  production  of  the   country,  an 


THE     BONNEY     PATENT     IMPROVED     HAY     RAKE. 


to  practice  it  with  success.  It  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  profession  or  special  gift,  those  who 
are  masters  of  the  art  being  looked  up  to 
as  men  of  some  superior  endowment.  They 
go  about  the  country  practicing  the  art  and 
commanding  very  great  fees  for  the  same. 

We  have  met  but  two  Chinamen  in  this 
State  who  had  any  pretentions  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art,  and  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  put  it  in  practice  both  failed. 
They  attributed  their  failure  to  a  want  of 
practice  in  the  climate  of  California,  which 
they  said,  being  difi'erent  from  that  of 
China,  where  they  had  practiced  the  art, 
required  that  the  eggs  should  be  treated 
accordingly,  and  it  might  require  many 
trials  before  meeting  with  success. 

The  plan  of  operaton  is  as  follows: — 
While  the  moths  are  laying,  they  are  con- 
fined very  closely  under  a  dark  covering. 
When  this  operation  is  finished  the  moths 
are  thrown  away  and  the  eggs  remain  cov- 
ered until  the  next  morning  early  or  about 
twelve  hours  from  the  time  they  are  laid. 
At  this  time  they  are  dipped,  together  with 
the  cloth  to  which  they  are  attached,  into 
warm  water  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Then  taken  out,  dried  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til they  hatch,  which  they  say  should  be  in 
about  eight  days.  The  secret  of  success 
is  said  to  be  in  the  relative  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  water  and  atmosphere,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  the  eggs  should  be  held 
in  the  water. 

Although  the  experiments  we  have  wit- 
nessed failed  to  make  annual  eggs  hatch 
like  bivoltines,  in  the  same  seasons  they 
were  laid,  yet  the  change  in  color  and  form 
through  which  such  eggs  passed,  were 
much  more  similar  to  the  changes  that 
usually  take  place  in  bivoltine  eggs  than 
those  annuals.  So  much  so  that  we  are  of 
the  opinion  the  thing  can  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  Freezing  Process. 

Reason  would  lead  us  to  adapt  an  en- 
tirely different  process  to  arrive  at  the  same 


improved  hay  rake,  recently  patented  by 
Mr.  O.  Bonney,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  deserves  at- 
tention. 

This  rake  is  designed  for  gathering  hay 
or  gleaning  on  any  ground,  and  from  its 
construction,  it  is  claimed,  will  save  double 
the  amount  of  hay  on  rough  land  that  can 
be  saved  by  either  the  old  revolving  or  the 
wire  tooth  rake,  besides  delivering  the  arti- 
cle in  a  superior  condition.  It  is,  more- 
over, very  easily  handled  by  both  man  and 
horse.  The  illustration  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  device,  several  of  the  important 
points  of  which  may  here  be  touched  on. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable,  being  held  in  a 
malleable  shank  by  set  nuts,  and  can  be 
run  out  as  they  become  worn,  two  feet 
being  the  length  generally  used.  This  is 
an  advantage  over  stationary  teeth  which, 
when  worn  one  season,  become  so  short 
often  that  their  holding  capacity  is  very 
limited.  The  teeth,  moreover,  are  double- 
pointed,  so  that  they  can  be  changed,  point 
for  point,  giving  the  advantage  of  two  sets 
of  teeth. 

The  spring  bar.  A,  held  by  the  steel 
spring,  B,  and  a  thumb-nut,  is  designed 
more  especially  for  cocking  or  bunching 
hay,  but  can  bo  used  to  advantage  in  raking 
any'  ordinary  ground.  On  very  rough 
ground,  the  bar  should  be  thrown  off,  which 
is  done  quickly  by  turning  off  the  thumb- 
nuts,  and  raising  the  lower  end  of  the 
springs.  The  bars  which  hold  the  teeth 
are  changeable  in  the  fra,me,  allowing  the 
required  inclination   of  the  teeth   to   the 

ground. 

The  dumping  arrangement,   connected 


with  the  seat,  and  operated  by  the  dri\ 
weight,  allows  one  to  handle  the  rake  wit.t 
the  greatest  ease,  being  connected  with  the  ' 
lifting  beam,  C,  through  the  changeable 
link  or  strap,  I,  so  as  to  suit  the  weight  of 
the  party  driving.  The  hand  lever,  0,  is 
thrown  under  the  seat  to  take  the  weight  of 
the  driver  when  simply  raking,  an  opera- 
tion represented  in  the  cut. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  the 
machine  for  which  superiority  is  claimed. 
This  rake  is  now  in  use  at  Sherman  Island 
and  about  Eio  Vista,  raking  tules  and 
working  in  localities  where  other  rakes 
have  been  found  impractical.  It  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  last  State  Fair  in  Sac- 
ramento. Patented  Nov.  23, 18G9,  and  Jan 
31,  1871. 

The  mamifacturer  isMr.  O.  Bonney,  corner 
of  Mission  and  Beale  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, whom  address  for  further  particulars, 

THE  CASTOR  BEAN. 

The  castor  bean  crop  of  this  State  will 
be  much  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
California  seem  to  be  particularly  favorable 
for  its  culture;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  croj)  which  can  be  made  so  sure  or 
profitable  with  so  small  an  outlay  of  cap- 
ital. The  plant  throws  a  tap-root  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  thereby  rendering  it  much 
less  liable  to  be  affected  by  drouth  than 
the  common  bean,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
other  product  of  the  garden  or  field.  Be- 
fore a  person  enters  largely  into  its  culture, 
however,  he  should  test  the  same  thorough- 
ly, on  a  small  scale.  In  fact  this  rule 
should  be  applied  to  all  new  products  of 
the  farm,  or  such  as  the  farmer  may  not  be 
practically  acquainted  with. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  gives  the  follow- 
ing experience  of  Mr.  Frank  Kingston,  of 
Santa  Clara,  in  the  culture  of  this  bean, 
which  will  be  found  interesting,  if  not  use- 
ful to  all  who  are  about  entering  upon  its 
cultivation:— Mr.  K.  planted  about  eight 
acres  to  beans.  They  grew  finely,  but  did 
not  ripen  evenly  or  well.  They  ripened 
mostly  in  September,  when  the  sun  was 
not  hot  enough  to  burst  the  seed  pod, 
rendering  the  separation  of  the  beans  from 
the  pod  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  He  was 
obliged  to  place  them  in  a  drying  house, 
and  then  was  not  wholly  successful.  Mr. 
Kingston  thinks  that  while  this  bean  may 
be  grown  profitably  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  further  south,  our  summers, 
in  this  section,  are  not  hot  enough  for  it.  It 
requires,  to  be  grown  successfully,  a  good 
corn  country,  which  this  valley  is  not. 

With  the  Mercury,  we  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  the  experience  of  other  experi- 
menters on  the  same  subject. 
Castor  Bean  Trees. 
It  may  be  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  above,  to  note  the  fact,  stated  by  the, 
Los  Angeles  Star,  that  "on  the  place  of 
Don  Pio  Quinta  Davila,  there  are  three 
castor  bean  treen,  from  30  to  35  feet  in 
hight,  and  from  4%  to  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base  of  their  respective 
trunks.  They  are  said  to  be  fully  ten  years 
old." 

Commendable  Libeeality.— The  Hum- 
boldt Regviter  says  that  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  has  made  a  very  liberal  offer, 
and  one  which  will  enable  every  property 
owner  in  Winnemucca  to  procure  shade 
trees  free  of  cost.  D.  H.  Haskell,  town- 
site  agent  for  the  company,  is  authorized 
to  supply  the  citizens  with  250  trees  of  the 
mulberry  variety,  and  deliver  them  at  the 
depot  in  that  place  free  of  cost,  to  all  who 
will  promise  to  set  them  out  and  care  for 
them.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  company  to  make  a  similar  offer  to 
every  town  and  stopping  place  along  the 
entire  route  of  the  road? 

A  "Steam  Gikl"  is  the  latest  Parisian 
invention  announced.  This  "steam  girl" 
is  not  a  "fast"  yoimg  lady,  but  a  new  ma- 
chine for  paving,  invented  by  the  engineer, 
M.  Alphaud. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


"AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT  THE  TREE 
IS  INCLINED." 

[Written  for  the  Peess.] 
BY  NELL  VAN. 

"Mamma"  said  Susie,  "why  did  you  look 
so  stern,  and  speak  so  cross  to  little  Eva 
this  morning  when  you  found  her  sitting 
xinder  the  breakfast  table  with  the  sugar 
bowl  and  a  spoon  eating  sugar  ?  She  looked 
so  funny  with  her  face  all  smeared,  and 
seemed  so  frightened  to  be  found  out,  tliat 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  help  laughing." 
"My  dear  little  girl"  said  mamma,  "we 
must  not  laugh  at  everything  that  seems 
funny,  when  the  consequences  of  making 
light  of  such  proceedings  is  so  dangerous. 
Suppose  I  should  take  no  heed  of  such 
funny  little  ways  and  my  child  should  grow 
up  a  pilferer  and  a  thief,  would  not  the 
fault  rest  upon  my  shoulders,  who  should 
have  taught  her  better  by  correcting  her 
sin  before  she  seemed  to  realize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  it  ?  Remember  our  greatest  faults 
have  but  small  beginnings,  and  if  crushed 
in  the  outset  their  growth  will  be  retarded 
till  reason  gains  full  sway. 

The  contents  of  the  entire  sugar  bowl 
might  not  have  had  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  little  sister,  though  I  beHeve,  with 
many  learned  men,  that  sweets  undergo 
fermentation  in  the  stomach,  generating  a 
certain  gas  which  is  disastrous  to  tlie  teeth, 
causing  them  to  decay  early.  But  in  this 
instance  the  greatest  danger  to  my  mind 
was  from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  it  was 
my  aim  to  inspire  the  little  darling  with  a 
fear  for  wrong-doing  by  making  it  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  I  have  known 
children  no  bigger  than  you  and  Eddy,  who 
thought  nothing  of  going  to  mother's  cake- 
box,  and  nibbling  at  the  cake,  and  taking 
a  handful  of  raisins  now  and  then.  Now 
all  tills  is  very  wrong,  and  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  what  often  ends  in  serious 
thefts.  It  does  not  seem  like  stealing  to 
take  nice  things  from  the  pantry  without 
leave;  yet  when  we  consider  that  what  we 
find  there  belongs  to  mother  and  not  to  the 
family  until  placed  upon  the  table  as  a  free 
gift,  it  is  cei'tainly  very  wrong  for  children 
to  help  themselves  without  first  gaining 
her  consent. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  instances 
wherein  pcoi>le  brought  up  in  the  best  so- 
ciety have  been  actually  found  stealing 
laces  and  other  goods  from  the  stores 
where  they  go  to  buy.  Many  have  became 
so  export  that  they  are  never  detected, 
while  others  arc  looked  upon  as  partially 
insane;  and  in  the  newspapers  we  often  see 
cases  of  kleptomania,  as  this  morbid  or 
insane  desire  to  steal  is  called,  which  is 
becoming  of  such  frequent  occurence 
among  our  educated  women. 

I  consider  this  jiartly  owing  to  the  laxity 
of  government  in  the  mothers  of  the  land 
who  do  not  hiy  sufficient  stress  upon  the 
first  petty  tliefts  committed  in  the  house- 
hold. Your  aunt  Rebecca  was  telling  me 
last  week  of  a  beautiful  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  who  has  such 
a  passion  for  stealing  that  her  husband, 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact,  charged  the 
proprietors  of  the  stores  where  she  dealt  to 
watch  what  articles  she  thus  purloined  and 
put  down  in  the  bill  without  her  knowl- 
edge, and  he  would  settle  for  them. 

Without  doubt  that  lady's  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  and  her  accom- 
plishments were  a  source  of  gratification  to 
herself  and  friends;  but  with  this  great 
fault  how  could  she  be  respected  or  ad- 
mired? Such  instances  as  this,  my  child, 
should  teach  us  that  "as  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree  is  inclined;"  for  doubtless  this  per- 
son, in  her  cilrly  training,  had  no  idea  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  what  did  not  belong  to  her  in  tlie 
family  as  well  as  in  the  pantry,  and  so  she 


grew  up  a  thief,  or  what  is  genteelly  called 
a  victim  to  kleptomania.  Go  now,  my 
child,  and  take  sister  out  for  a  run  in  the 
sunshine,  which  is  so  glorious  and  health- 
giving,  and  to-night  when  you  little  folks  are 
preparing  for  bed  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story  on  this  same  subject." 

That  night  when  mamma  was  undressing 
baby  Eva,  a  little  ctirly-headed  boy  sidled 
up  to  her,  and  laying  his  head  caressingly 
upon  her  shoulder,  said  he  felt  like  going 
to  bod  himself,  and  wondered  if  she  was 
going  to  tell  them  the  story  she  said  she 
meant  to.  Susie  had  told  him  about  Eva's 
little  caper  under  the  breakfast  table,  and 
what  mamma  had  said  about  little  fingers 
picking  at  the  cake  and  goodies  in  the  pan- 
try; and  looking  up  into  her  eyes  with  a 
roguish  toss  of  his  head  he  said:  "That 
was  me  you  meant,  mamma,  for  I  have 
been  a  little  thief;  but  I  did  not  think  it 
was  so  wicked  till  that  day  you  met  me  on 
the  stairs  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  had 
been  at  your  cake  picking  at  the  frosting; 
and  if  I  knew  that  thieves  and  robbers  be- 
gin by  stealing  such  little  things.  Since 
then  I  don,t  do  so  any  more,  for  I  don't 
want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  stealer,  and  grieve 
dear  papa  and  the  other  kind  angels  who 
are  watching  over  us. 

Rut  mamma,  I  can't  help  wondering  why 
little  children  want  sweet  things  so  bad,  if 
they  are  not  good  for  them.  Don't  you 
know  aunt  Maria  said  one  day  slie  believed 
sugar  was  good  for  children,  and  she 
thought  mothers  ought  to  give  it  to  them, 
for  those  who  never  eat  sweet  things,  have 
just  as  j)Oor  teeth  as  those  who  do."  "Yes, 
my  little  man"  said  mamma,  "aunt  Maria 
and  I  do  not  agree  on  that  subject,  and  we 
do  not  know  which  is  in  the  right.  We 
mean  to  do  the  best  we  know  how  for  our 
little  folks,  and  they  can  study  out  as  they 
grow  older  what  best  agrees  with  them.  But 
the  story  I  meant  to  tell  you  to-night,  is 
about  your  uncle  Edwin,  for  whom  you 
was  named,  my  son.  God  grant  you  may 
grow  up  as  excellent  a  man.  Go  and  call 
Susie  to  come  up  to  bed  while  little  Eva 
gives  dear  grandma  a  good  night  kiss  be- 
fore I  carry  her  up." 

"Now  for  our  story:  When  UncleEdwin 
and  your  mamma  were  children,  we  lived 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  a  great 
many  miJes  from  our  California  home. 
Our  papa  was  a  very  kind  and  aifectiohate 
man,  and  seldom  found  fault  with  his 
children,  except  for  some  great  misdeed. 
If  we  did  anything  wrong,  mamma  was 
sure  to  find  it  out  and  punish  us,  after  her 
fashion,  by  either  scolding  (as  we  called 
it)  or  whipping  us,  while  papa  would  never 
interfere  unless  upon  some  very  serious 
offense  when  he  Avas  appealed  to.  Then 
we  were  led  away  and  talked  into  peni- 
tence. Never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  I 
have  suffered  upon  seeing  the  tears  steal 
down  his  cheeks  while  endeavoring  to  show 
us  the  evil  consequences  of  such  faults  if 
persevered  in.  I  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  take  a  whipping  than  be  sent  into 
papa's  study  for  a  lialf  hour's  talk.  Edwin 
was  unsually  a  verj'  good  boy,  but  he  had 
commenced  gt)ing  to  school  and  liad  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  some  vicious  compan- 
ions. One  day  word  was  brought  to  us 
that  Edwin  had  given  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's children  two  bright  half  dollars,  and 
seemed  to  have  other  silver  change  which 
appeared  as  if  he  had  not  come  honestly 
by  it.  This  caused  great  concern  in  the 
family.  Edwin  was  questioned  as  to  how 
he  came  by  the  money  to  whicli  he  replied 
that  he  had  found  a  five  dollar  bill  in  the 
street  and  had  taken  it  to  an  exchange 
office  and  had  it  changed  into  silver.  Upon 
being  cross-questioned,  however,  he  made 
some  contradictory  statements  which 
caused  suspicion  that  he  was  telling  a 
falsehood. 

This  case  was  promptly  brought  before 
papa,  and  how  very  serious  he  looked  when 
he  said:  "Can  it  be  possible  that  my  son 
can  be  guilty  of  falsehood.  He  that  will 
lie,  will  also  steal,  and  I  find  that  a  five- 
dollar  bill  has  been  taken  from  my  pocket- 
book.  Can  it  be  that  little  Edwin,  whom 
I  have  ever  looked  upon  as  such  a  truthful 
boy,  has  proved  himself  a  thief,  and  has 
lied  to  conceal  his  fault,"  after  having 
stoutly  denied  his  guilt?  How  earnestly 
the  little  fellow  jilead  for  pardon,  and 
begged  that  he  need  not  undergo  the  pun- 
ishment which  he  well  knew  he  deserved. 
Papa  was  resolved  that  such  a  crime  should 
not  go  unpunished.  "Your  whole  future, 
my  son,"  said  he,  "may  depend  upon  the 
impression  this  first  great  wrong  and  its 
punishment  leaves  upon  your  mind.  I 
mu^t  do  what  I  consider  my  duty,  and  it 
will  then  rest  with  you  whether  you  be- 
come an  honest  man  or  a  thief.  Consider 
the  deep  responsibility  resting  upon  your- 
self, and  strive  to  choose  wisely.  As  long 
as  you  remain  under  my  roof,  I  shall  watch 
carefully  and  punish  severely  any  further 
attempt  to  rob  or  speak  falsely,  and  I  shall 


not  expect  to  be  compelled  to  punish  you 
for  a  similar  offense  very  soon.  Poor 
Edwin  was  sorely  distressed,  and])romised 
faithfully  never  again  to  commit  such  a 
crime,  and  he  never  did.  "How  old  was 
he  then  ?"  asked  Susie.  "Well,  letmesee, 
he  must  have  been  upwards  of  eight  years 
old,  for  I  remember  he  went  away  to 
boarding  school  before  he  was  nine." 
"And  did  he  get  whipped  Mamma?"  said 
Eddy.  "Oh,  yes,  darling.  Papa  gave 
him  a  severe  whipping  which  he  has  never 
forgotten,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  tears  his 
father  shed,  hurt  him  worse  than  the 
blows.  From  that  day  to  this  your  uncle, 
has  never  been  guilty  of  a  mean' action, 
while  Ij'ing  and  stealing  are  the  farthest 
from  his  thoughts  in  his  dealings  with  men. 
In  fact  he  has  no  desire  to  enter  into  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  lest  he  might  find  it  for 
his  interest  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellow 
men  in  the  waj'  of  competition  or  in  over- 
estimating the  value  of  his  goods.  This, 
my  children,  is  another  illustration  of 
that  beautiful  proverb,  "As  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  is  inclined." 


BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHERS'  BURDENS. 

"Bear  yo  one  anothers'  burdens" — softly 
it  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the  min- 
ister, floated  down  the  dim  old  aisles 
where  the  sunlight  lingered,  as  a  fond 
benediction,  rested  in  gold  and  crimson 
shadows,  thrown  from  stained  glass  win- 
dows on  the  soft  velvet,  on  the  costly 
sable,  on  the  rich  feathers  and  rare  old 
lace. 

But  the  sermon  is  over  and  there  is  a 
soft  stir  through  all  the  church — an  un- 
clasping of  jiearl  and  velvet-bound  books, 
for  this,  dear  reader,  is  a  rich  congregation 
— a  very  select  congregation,  and  very 
suitable  they  should  hear  the  text, — "bear 
ye  one  anothers'  burdens."  And  did  they 
profit  by  it?  yes,  indeed!  You  can'  see 
that  if  you  notice  the  plentiful  supply  of 
silver  the  beggars  outside  the  door  receive. 
Wliat  if  the  costly  robes  are  swept  aside 
by  delicately  gloved  hands;  money  is 
money  all  the  same,  and  that  is  all  they 
(the  beggars)  ask. 

So  the  proud  congregation  go  home  sat- 
isfied; they  have  attended  services;  they 
have  given  to  the  poor;  yes,  this  day  at 
least  they  have  borne  one  anothers'  bur- 
dens. Soon  they  are  seated  at  the  boun- 
teous lunch,  sipping  the  rttro  old  wine, 
feeling  so  satisfied — satisfied  for  what? 

Is'this  bearing  one  anothers'  burdens;  is 
it  any  credit  to  drop  a  dollar  out  of  the 
thousands,  i>erhap8  hundreds  of  thousands, 
you  call  yours;  dropping  it  with  an  up- 
drawing  of  silken  skirts  and  soft  embroid- 
eries; is  this  charity  ?  Oh  God,  keep  me 
from  such!  Is  it  bearing  one  anothers' 
burdens,  when  Monday  morning  comes, 
and  brings  your  timid  seamstress  to  her 
day's  work,  to  treat  her  very  much  as  you 
do  your  sewing  machine,  only  with  not 
near  so  much  care?  To  invite  lier  to  your 
table  and  then  quietly  talk  past  her,  making 
lier  feel  entirely  out  of  place,  and  wishing 
herself  back  at  her  work,  instead  of  at 
what  ouglit  to  be  to  her  a  pleasant  meal  ? 
But  then  when  her  day's  or  her  week's 
work  is  ended  you  pay  her  punctually. 
That's  what  she  came  for,  isn't  it?  Surely 
you  have  done  your  duty. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  girls  who  do 
your  housework,  jierhaps  in  a  little  difl'er- 
ent  way,  still  the  jirinciple  is  tlie  same. 
But  then  you  know  one  must  keep  them  in 
their  place.  Oh,  ladies!  pray  remember 
you  are  responsible  for  yourselves,  keep 
your  own  places  truly  and  thoroughly,  and 
those  about  you  will  most  assuredly  keep 
theirs.  Yet,  thank  God,  to  all  this  there 
are  exceptions, — e.xceptions  so  broad  and 
deep  it  makes  me  glad  to  think  of  them. 
I  can  see  them  now — those  sweet  christian 
women,  shedding  joy  and  peace  around 
them  wherever  tliey  go.  Ladies  they  will 
always  be,  whether  in  silk  or  in  cotton. 
And,  after  all,  there  is  one  rule  which  will 
carry  us  safely  through  this  life,  as  regards 
our  treatment  of  others,  it  is  the  old  gold- 
en rule,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you."  It  may  be 
hard  to  follow,  but  we  can  at  least  try,  and 
weighing  our  treatment  of  others  by  this 
standard,  in  word  and  deed,  we  shall  at 
last  in  truth,  "bear  one  anothers' burdens 
and  thus  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

Claire  Masterson. 


THE  LITTLE  DRAWER 

There's  a  little  drawer  in  my  chamber 

Guarded  with  the  tenderest  care, 
AVhere  the  dainty  clothes  are  lying. 

That  my  darling  never  shall  wear. 
And  there,  while  the  hours  are  waning, 

Till  the  house  is  all  at  rest, 
I  sit  and  fancy  a  baby 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 

My  darling's  pretty  white  garments! 

I  wrought  them,  sitting  apart, 
While  his  mystic  life  was  throbbing 

Under  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  often  my  happy  dreaming 

Breaks  in  a  httle  song 
Like  the  murmnr  of  birds  at  hrooding. 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  long. 

I  finished  the  dainty  wardrobe. 

And  the  drawer  was  almost  full 
With  robes  of  the  finest  musUn, 

And  robes  of  the  whitest  wool. 
I  folded  them  all  together, 

With  a  rose  for  every  pair, 
Smiling,  and  saying,  "Gem  fragrant, 

Fit  for  my  prince  to  wear." 

Ah,  the  radiant  summer  morning. 

So  full  of  a  mother's  joy! 
"Thank  God,  he  is  fair  and  perfect, 

My  beautiful,  now-born  boy!" 
Let  him  wear  the  pretty  white  garinent.s 

I  vTought  while  sitting  apart; 
Luy  him,  so  sweet  and  so  helpless, 

Here,  close  to  ray  throbbing  heart. 

Many  and  many  an  evening 

I  sit  since  my  baby  came, 
Saying,  "What  do  the  angels  call  him'.'' 

For  he  died  without  a  name; 
Sit,  while  the  hours  are  waning 

And  the  house  is  all  at  rest. 
And  fancy  a  baby  nestling 

Close  to  my  aching  breast. 


Don't  Like  It. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  recently  adoi)ted 
"  Woman  Suffrage."  The  late  elections  in 
that  Territory  were  conducted  under  that 
law;  and  now  we  are  told  that  the  people  of 
that  Territory  are  about  to  abandon  woman 
suffrage  as  both  mischievous  and  impracti- 
cable. 


WOMANLY  MODESTY. 

Man  loves  the  mysterious.  A  cloudless 
sky,  the  full-blown  rose,  leaves  him  un- 
moved; but  the  violet  which  hides  its 
blushing  beauties  behind  the  bush;  the 
moon  when  she  emerges  from  behind  a 
cloud,  are  to  him  sources  of  inspiration 
and  pleasure.  Modesty  is  to  mark  what 
shade  is  to  figure  in  painting — it  gives  to  it 
boldness  and  prominence.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  female  beauty  that  modesty;  it 
sheds  around  the  countenance  a  halo  of 
light  which  is  borrowed  from  virtue.  Bot- 
antists  have  given  tlie  rosy  hue  which  tin- 
ges tlie  cup  of  the  whit«  roses,  the  name  of 
"maiden  blush."  This  pure  and  delicate 
line  is  the  only  paint  Christian  virgins 
should  use,  it  is  the  richest  ornament.  A 
woman  without  modesty  is  like  a  faded 
flower  diffusing  an  unwholesome  odor, 
which  the  prudent  gardener  will  throw 
from  him.  Her  destiny  is  melancholy, 
for  it  terminates  in  shame  and  repentance. 
Beauty  passes  like  the  flowers  of  the  albo, 
which  blooms  and  dies  in  a  few  hours,  but 
modesty  gives  the  female  charm  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  transitory  fresh- 
ness of  youth. 

The  FqteT  Yeak. — Dr.  Stone,  of  this 
city,  in  a  recent  lecture,  truthfully  said: 
"  The  first  year  of  married  life  is  not  usu- 
ally the  happiest.  It  takes  time  to  atljust 
two  lives  to  one  another  so  that  they  will 
run  smoothly.  Each  needs  to  learn  how 
to  atlapt  itself  to  the  other,  how  to  avoid 
dangerous  ground,  how  to  shun  the  sharp 
points  that  jiroduce  irritation,  how  to  bear 
and  forbear,  and  "  keep  the  peace."  That 
is  not  a  lesson  learned  in  the  honey-moon. 
It  is  learned  in  the  disturbed  harmonies 
that  leave  a  warning  memory  behind  them, 
and  show  the  safe  and  pleasant  path.  And 
the  longer  husband  and  wife  live  together, 
in  a  true  bridal,  the  more  uninterrupted  is 
their  peace." 

MixiNO  WITH  Strangers. — The  effect  of 
mixing  with  new  people,  who  have  new 
ideas  and  new  methods  of  thought,  is  very 
salutary.  Always  to  see  the  same  people, 
do  the  same  things,  feel  the  same  way, 
produces  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  mind 
and  heart  that  is  very  distressing  to  behold. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  who  might 
be  greatly  benefited  by  getting  away  from 
home,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  to  mix  with 
strangers,  and  be  touched  ■with  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  great  world  as  it  courses  in  its 
accustomed  rounds.  Nearly  all  need  some 
change  to  get  their  minds  and  hearts  en- 
larged and  let  in  a  little  more  of  the  great 
light  of  life.  Outside  influences  are  very 
valuable  to  those  at  home  who  have 
been  well  trained  by  the  healthful  influ- 
ences in  early  youth,  .so  that  they  can  avoid 
the  snares  and  pit-falls  into  which  those 
who  go  blindly  often  fall. 

A  Smart  Girl.— A  young  girl  in  J^oy, 
during  four  years  past,  has  m«Kle  82,400  by 
her  sewing  machine. 
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Healthful  Economy  In  Bread. 

Many  people  who  now  use  fine  flour 
altogether,  would  employ  unbolted  flour 
universally  if  it  could  be  as  readily  ob- 
tained as  the  former  and  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper,  as  they  would  thus  be  able  to 
combine  economy  with  the  true  principles 
of  dietetics.  Millers  generally  charge  as 
much  for  unbolted  flour,  as  for  that  which 
is  bolted;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  so.  Unbolted  meal  ought  to  be 
considerably  cheaper  per  sack  or  barrel, 
than  that  which  is  subjected  to  extra  labor, 
and  diminution  by  having  a  large  prof)or- 
tion  of  that  which  possesses  the  least  pecu- 
niary value  taken  from  it. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  avoid  this  imposi- 
tion— by  simply  biiying  the  middlings 
(best  shorts)  and  good  bran  which  have 
been  taken  out  by  the  miller,  and  mixing 
them  together,  in  the  same  proportions  in 
whicli  they  would  exist  if  the  wheat  had 
been  ground  up  without  bolting.  There 
is  but  little  labor  in  mixing,  while  the  cost 
of  the  mixture  to  make  a  given  quantity  of 
bread,  will  be  much  less  than  though  the 
same  quantity  was  made  from  fine  flour 
alone. 

No  harm  will  arise,  even  if  an  undue 
proportion  of  bran  finds  its  way  into  the 
floiir,  and  any  good  domestic  bread  maker 
may  produce  as  light,  sweet  and  whole- 
some bread  from  such  a  mixture  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  best  bolted  flour.  Such 
bread  is  far  more  wholesome  than  the  com- 
mon white  bread,  and  to  dyspejitics  it  is 
indispensable.  It  is  more  digestible,  and 
of  the  phosphates,  so  essential  to  the 
stamina  of  the  system,  it  contains  17  pounds 
in  100;  while  flour,  bolted  to  the  degree  of 
"superfine,"  contains  only  6  pounds  in 
100 — nearly  three  to  one.  These  facta  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  person, 
and  deserve  far  more  consideration  than  is 
usually  allotted  to  them. 

How  to  Buy  Meat. 

Dr.  Letheby  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  good  and  bad  meats,  with  which 
his  duties  as  sanitary  ofiicer  in  the  city  of 
London  have  required  him  to  be  very  fa- 
miliar:— Good  meat  is  neither  of  a  pale 
pinkish  nor  a  deep  f)urple  tint.  It  has  a 
marbled  appearance,  from  a  ramification 
of  little  veins  of  intercellular  fat;  and  the 
at  of  the  internal  organs  especially  is  firm, 
hard  and  suety,  and  is  never  wet,  whereas 
that  of  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  watery. 
The  feel  of  healthy  meat  is  somewhat  elastic 
and  hardly  moistens  the  finger.  Diseased 
meat  is  soft  and  wet.  Good  meat  has  but 
little  odor,  and  this  is  not  disagreeable; 
whereas  diseased  meat  smells  faintly  cadave- 
rous. Good  meat  bears  cooking  'without 
much  shrinking  or  losing  much  of  its 
weight;  but  bad  meat  shrivels  up  ond 
boils  to  pieces;  this  is  due  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  watery  and  gelatinous  mate- 
rial, and  the  absence  of  fat  and  true  mus- 
cular substance  in  the  meat.  Under  the 
microscope  the  fibre  should  be  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  free  from  infusorial  ani- 
malculaj;  while  that  of  diseased  meat  is 
sodden  andtiimid,  as  if  it  had  been  soaked 
in  water,  the  transverse  streaks  are  indis- 
tinct and  Avido  apart,  and  animalculsc 
aboundin  it. 


Delicate  Hands. 


"Why  don't  my  hands  look  and  feel,  as 
it  would  seem  that  the  perfect  Author  of 
all  things  would  have  them?" — How  many 
a  young  man  and  woman  have  asked  this 
question ;  and  are  troubled  to  know  why  it 
is  that  some  persons  have  such  bloodless 
hands,  perfect  nails — so  free  from  hang 
nails,  as  they  are  called — while  their  own 
hands  look  so  much  like  duck's  feet  or 
bird's  claws. 

All  sorts  of  cosmetics,  the  most  penetrat- 
ing oils,  rubbing  and  scouring  the  hands, 
pareing  and  scraping  the  nails,  and  cutting 
round  the  root  of  the  nails,  are  resorted  to, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  their  hands 
appear  natural;  but  all  avails  nothing,  and 
many  a  poor  hand  is  made  to  perform  all 
its  manipulations  hicogni/o.  About  the 
piano,  in  the  social  party,  in  the  house  and 


in  the  street,  the  hand — the  most  exquisite, 
or  what  should  be  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  part  of  the  human  frame — is  gloved; 
and  why?  Because  it  is  not  fit  to  be  seen. 

Now,  we  are  about  to  tell  you  of  a  posi- 
tive cure.  In  the  first  j^lace,  never  cut  or 
scrape  your  finger  nails  with  a  knife  or 
scissors,  excejst  in  pairing  them  down  even 
to  the  end  of  the  fingers. 

Secondly;  use  nothing  but  a  good  stiff 
nail  biush,  soap  and  water,  and  rub  the 
nails  and  hands  briskly  with  these,  every 
morning  the  i/ear  round. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  have  yoii 
know  that  surfeiting  wiU  invariably  pro- 
duce heavy  burning  hands.  An  impure 
state  of  the  blood  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
hands  sooner  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  body.  If  you  have  bad  hands,  be  as 
sured  that  the  quantity  or  quality  (or 
both)  of  your  diet,  is  wrong. 

If  you  try  to  iJroflt  by  these  suggestions, 
you  will,  before  one  year  expires,  be  no 
longer  ashamed  of  your  hands. 

Soups. 

Generally  the  American  people  are  not 
fond  of  soiijjs;  i^erhaps  because  they  are 
seldom  well  made,  and  when  they  are,  they 
are  often  comi)licated  and  expensive,  re- 
quiring much  money,  time  and  attention 
to  prepare  them.  These  difficulties  are 
avoided  in  the  following  receipts,  and  a  few 
trials  will  enable  any  one  of  ordinary  un- 
derstanding, who  will  follow  the  directions, 
to  produce  cheap,  wholesome  and  agreeable 
soups,  without  shins,  knuckles,  scrags, 
bacon  or  drippings. 

Pea  Soup. — Put  one  pint  of  split  peas, 
which  have  been  previously  soaked  in  cold 
water  four  hours,  into  two  quarts  of  pure 
soft  water.  Distilled,  or  filtered  rain- 
water is  i^referable  when  it  can  be  obtained. 
Let  them  boil  for  one  hour,  then  add  one 
carrot,  one  parsnip,  one  turnip,  two  onions, 
a  small  head  of  celery  and  a  little  mint, 
all  cut  small,  and  boil  the  whole  another 
hour.  Strain  the  soup  from  the  vegetables, 
and  thicken  it  with  a  little  Indian  meal, 
previously  mixed  in  cold  Avater;  boil  the 
whole  for  ten  minutes  more,  and  serve  in  a 
tureen  with  toasted  or  plain  wheat-meal 
bread.  (Mix  tlie  vegetables  well,  and  put 
them  into  a  mold  or  a  basin  and  then  into 
a  vegetable  dish,  and  sei-ve  it  with  steamed 
or  baked  potatoes,  Avhich  are  better  than 
when  boiled  in  water. ) 

Bean  Soup. — Wash  and  pick  one  pint  of 
white  beans;  steep  them  twenty-four  hours 
in  pure  soft  water,  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  (earthen,  enameled  is  best),  set  them 
on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  water,  let  them 
boil  for  two  hours,  then  add  two  onions, 
one  parsnip,  one  carrot,  a  little  parsley 
and  thyme  cut  small,  a  little  cold  boiled 
rice,  and  a  little  salt.  Boil  the  whole 
gently  for  another  hour,  and  serve  it  the 
same  as  i^ea  soup. 

Bablet  and  Bbead  Soup.— Take  three 
ounces  of  barley,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
stale  bread  crumbs,  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  butter,  one  half  ounce  of  salt,  and  one 
quarter  ounce  of  parsley.  Wash  and  steep 
the  barley  for  twelve  hours  in  one-half  pint 
of  water,  to  which  a  piece  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  size  of  a  pea,  has  been  added; 
then  ijour  ofi'  the  water  not  absorbed  and 
add  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  three  quarts 
of  boiling  Avater  and  the  salt.  Digest  these 
in  a  salt-glazed  covered  jar,  in  the  oven,  or 
boil  them  sloAvly  in  a  well-tinned  covered 
pan,  for  from  four  to  six  hours,  adding  the 
chopped  parsley,  with  the  butter,  thirty 
minutes  before  the  exi)iration  of  the  time 
of  boiling. 

HoTCH-PoTCH  Soup.— Take  four  large 
turnips,  one  pound  of  carrots,  one  onion, 
one  lettuce,  and  parsley.  Put  four  quarts 
of  Avater  into  a  pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
put  in  the  carrots  and  turniiDs,  part  of 
which  must  be  grated,  and  the  remainder 
cut  in  small  square  i^ieces  Avith  the  other 
vegetables,  all  cut  small;  season,  and  let 
all  boil  very  well  together  sloAvly.  Young 
green  peas  may  be  added,  part  of  them  to 
be  put  in  with  the  other  vegetables  and  the 
remainder  about  an  hour  before  the  soup 
is  ready. 

Stuffing  foe  Fish. — Butter  slices  of 
stale  bread  upon  both  sides;  saturate  them 
with  wine,  catsup,  or  cream,  as  preferred. 
Cut  again  in  smaller  slices,  and  lay  inside 
the  fish. 

To  Save  Fkuit  Without  Sugab. — Put 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles;  fill  u^j  Avith  cold 
spring  water.  Put  them  in  a  vessel  of 
water  up  to  the  neck;  boil  half  an  hour; 
tie  bladders  or  oil-skin  oA'er  tight,  or  cork 
and  seal  while  hot.  Let  them  set  until 
cold.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.  Use  as  soon 
as  opened.  Pack  hay  around  while  boiling, 
to  steady  them. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Ointment  to  Soften  the  Hands. — One 
and  a-half  pound  of  mutton  tallow,  one 
ounce  of  tallow,  one  ounce  of  cami^hor  gum, 
one  ounce  of  glycerine,  melted;  when  thor- 
oughly mixed  put  aAvay  to  cool.  Rub  on 
at  night. 

Tongue  Toast. — Take  cold  boiled  tongue, 
mince  it  fine,  mix  it  with  cream,  and  to 
every  half  pint  of  the  mixture  allow  the 
well  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Place  over 
the  fire  and  let  it  simmer  a  minute  or  two. 
Have  ready  some  nicely  toasted  bread ;  but- 
ter it,  place  it  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the 
mixture  over.     Send  to  table  hot. 

A  Good  Dish  may  be  made,  for  those 
Avho  like  i^ork,  as  follows: — Take  slices  of 
home-fed  porli  and  set  them  over  a  good 
frying  fire  in  the  spider  Avith  a  little  salt. 
Core  and  quarter  some  nice  tart  aj^iiles  and 
add  them  to  the  pork,  covering  the  spider 
with  a  lid.  Cook  till  all  is  of  a  nice  brown 
and  serve  hot,  with  the  apples  spread  iipon 
the  slices. 

To  Presekate  Figs. — Take  the  fruit  when 
not  quite  ripe.  Soak  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  weak,  warm  soda  water  to  re- 
move the  skin ;  or  peel  thinly  with  a  sharp 
penknife.  To  one  pound  of  figs  use  three- 
quarters  of  a  poTind  of  sugar.  When  the 
syrup  is  made,  put  in  the  fruit,  and  let  it 
boil  until  half  done;  take  them  xip,  and 
spread  on  a  dish,  and  put  in  the  sun.  Let 
the  syrup  simmer  sloAvly,  always  carefully 
removing  any  imi^urities  that  may  rise  to 
the  sui-face.  When  clear,  put  in  the  figs; 
let  them  cook  until  transparent,  taking 
them  out  separately  Avhen  done.  Set  in 
the  sun  again;  if  the  syrup  is  not  clear, 
skim  again;  do  not  let  it  boil  aAvay  too 
much.  Put  the  figs  in  jars,  and  Avhen  the 
syrup  is  cold,  pour  it  over  them. 

The  small  kind,  called  the  Celestial  fig, 
is  better  unskinned. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Gilders'  Composition  fob  Frames. — 
The  composition  at  present  in  use  is  com- 
posed of  best  black  glue,  common  resin 
and  linseed  oil.  Some  use  resin  oil,  oth- 
ers boiled  linseed  oil.  Nearly  every  man- 
ufacturer has  a  little  change  in  the  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  useful  material  for  many 
other  pui'iioses  to  Avhich  it  might  be  ap- 
plied Avere  its  mode  of  manufacture  known. 
Take  10  lbs.  of  best  black  glue,  boil  it  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  with  very  little  Avater. 
It  should  be  at  least  four  times  as  thick  as 
the  glue  used  for  general  purposes.  Take 
6  lbs.  of  common  resin,  and  pound  to  dust; 
add  linseed  oil,  or  resin  oil,  to  form  a  thick 
paste  with  the  dust;  dissoh-'e  Avith  heat,  al- 
low it  to  cool  to  about  212',  then  add  the 
hot  glue  together;  combine  it  well.  HaAe 
sifted  whiting  prepared,  and  combine  the 
whole  as  in  making  bread;  form  it  into 
cakes,  and  alloAv  it  to  cool;  at  any  time  by 
the  application  of  steam  or  heat,  this  com- 
position may  be  brought  into  use. 


Well  Worth  Knowing. — It  is  a  matter 
worth  knowing  that  a  tree  felled  while  in 
full  leaf  in  June  or  July,  and  alloAvedto  lie 
with  their  tops  and  lops  on  till  every  leaf 
has  fallen,  are  then  very  nearly  dry,  as  the 
leaves  will  not  drop  of  themselves  till  they 
have  drawn  up  and  exhausted  all  the  sap 
in  the  tree.  The  time  required  is  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks,  according  as  the 
weather  is  dry  or  moist.  Trees  so  treated 
will  neA'er  push  again,  or  shoAv  leaves,  as 
the  stocks  of  Avinter- felled  timber  almost 
iuA'ariably  do  if  allowed  to  lie,  and  thus 
prove  that  they  have  lost  that  vitality  which 
the  latter  retains.  The  floor  of  a  mill  laid 
with  jioplar  so  treated  and  cut  up  and  put 
in  place  in  less  than  a  month  after  the 
leaves  fell,  has  never  shoAvn  the  slightest 
symtom  of  shrinkage  or  other  indication  of 
not  being  perfectly  seasoned. 
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Billiard  Balls  may  be  colored  red  by 
first  steeping  in  a  mordant  of  nitro-hydro- 
chlorate  of  tin,  and  then  plunging  them  in 
a  hot  decoction  of  brazil  or  cochineal ;  af- 
terwards placing  them  in  cold  Avater.  Ex- 
periments Avill  teach  the  proportions, 
which  influence  the  shade  of  color.  Tin 
mordant — Mix  four  oz.  hydrochloric  Avith 
one  of  nitric  acid  and  one  of  Avater;  dis- 
solve in  it,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  two 
di-achms  of  grain 


Endeavor  for  the  best,  and  provide 
against  the  worst. 

How  TO  BE  Nobody. — ^Spend  your  leisure 
hours  in  a  drinking  saloon. 

The  best  humor  is  that  which  contains 
the  most  humanity. 

Life  is  hardly  respectable  when  it  has  no 
generous  task,  no  duties  or  aifections  that 
constitute  an  object  for  loving. 

In  youth  we  should  cultivate  mind  and 
character,  that  Ave  may  reap  the  ripened 
fruit  thereof  in  old  age. 

Heroes  may  destroy  tyrants,  but  it  is 
wisdom  and  laAV  that  prevent  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

In  every  pursuit,  whatever  gives  strength 
and  energy  to  the  mind  is  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Whatever  limits  or  enfeebles  the  poAver 
of  the  mind,  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  human  life. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  the  faculty  of 
being  at  home  in  the  best  society,  is  to 
stay  at  home  Avith  one's  Avife  and  children. 

Refined  homes  are  the  end  of  civilization. 
The  work  of  all  races  for  thou.sands  of  years 
is  represented  by  the  difference  betAveen  a 
wigwam  and  a  lady's  parlor.  It  has  no 
better  result  to  shoAv. 

Genius  in  a  man  to-day  is  individualism 
of  character  and  eff'ort,  the  jjower  one  here 
and  there  is  seen  to  have  to  light  his  OAvn 
fire  and  drive  his  own  engine. 

Avoid  those  who  take  pleasure  in  expos- 
ing others  to  contempt  by  jeering,  mock- 
ing, or  mimicking.  Keep  oft'  from  such  as 
from  the  heels  of  a  horse  that  kicks  all  near 
him. 

Friendship,  love  and  piety  ought  to  be 
sjioken  of  only  in  the  rare  moments  of  per- 
ect  confidence  be  mutually  to  understood 
in  silence. 

Spurgeon  says  nobody  is  more  like  an 
honest  man  than  a  thorough  rogue. 

If  a  man  sleighs  all  day,  can  he  be  said 
to  kill  time. 


Turners'  Cement.  —  Take  Burgundy 
pitch  and  resin,  one  pound  each;  yelloAv 
Avax,  tAvo  oz.;  Avhiting,  one  ball.  Melt  in 
a  pot  over  a  sIoav  fire,  pound  the  Avhiting 
and  add  it  gradually  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents Avhen  melted.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  mould  it  into  balls  or  sticks. — 
Camjnris  Turning, 


What  is  Life? 

As  Avo  sit  at  our  table  to-night,  thoughts 
of  the  past,  present,  or  future  croAvd  upon 
our  mind,  and  Ave  naturally  ask,  what  is  life  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  Avorld  of  sin  and  sor- 
row that  should  claim  our  attention,  or 
cause  us  to  have  one  Avish  to  continue  here  ? 
We  look  around,  and  we  behold  .suffering 
and  sorrow;  there  lies  the  infant  baby,  Avho 
never  committed  one  sin,  writhing  in  pain; 
over  it  bends  the  kind  mother  Aveeping  and 
feeling  a<i  none  but  a  mother  can  feel.  Yon- 
der Ave  hear  a  Availing  Avhich  comes  from 
around  the  couch  of  the  dead.  Sickness 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  fear  stalk  over  the 
earth  and  meet  us  on  every  hand,  Wliy 
should  Ave  not  ask,  what  is  life?  an(\  the 
answer  comes  from  the  heart,  life  is  one 
continual  scene  of  sorrow.  But  the  grave 
aAvaits  us,  and  in  that  house  Avhich  God 
has  prepared  for  all  his  suffering  children 
the  Aveary  can  find  rest. 

What  is  a  Man  ? — No  man  is  a  man  till 
he  is  tried;  till  he  has  passed  thi'ough  the 
ordeal:  through  deep  water  and  scorching 
fires.  A  man  siirrounded  with  comforts, 
friends  and  relations,  food  and  raiment; 
whose  barns  are  filled  Avith  plenty,  and 
Avhose  presses  gush  out  with  ncAv  wines; 
Avho  eats  his  fill;  sits  and  reads,  doles  about 
taking  his  ease  and  pleasure;  smoking  his 
pipe  and  chcAving  his  cud;  is  he  a  man? 
Far  from  it.  A  man  is  not  a  man  until  ho 
is  proved — has  passed  the  ordeal— drank 
the  bitter  cup;  risen  aboA'e  life's  conflicts; 
mounted  the  billows  of  the  sea. 


Feav  traits  of  character  are  more  valu- 
able than  the  possession  of  good  temper. 
Home  can  never  be  made  happy  Avithoutit. 
It  is  like  flowers  springing  up  in  our  path- 
Avay,  reviving  and  cheering  us.  Kind 
Avords  and  looks  are  the  outAvard  demon- 
stration ;  patience  and  forbearance  are  sen- 
tinels Avithin. 


True  Courage. — A  learned  man  has  said 
that  the  hardest  Avords  to  pronounce  in  the 
English  language  are,  "  I  made  a  mistake." 
When  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to  tlic 
Senate,  "I  have  just  lost  a  battle,  and  it  is 
my  OAvn  fault,"  Goldsmith  says,  "His  con- 
fession shoAved  more  greatness  than  his 
victories. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  when  in  the  fullness 
of  years  and  knoAvledge:  I  never  take  up  a 
newspaper  Avithout  finding  something  I 
would  have  deemed  a  loss  not  to  have  seen ; 
never  Avithout  deriA'ing  from  it  instruction 
and  amusement. 
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KIND  WORDS. 

Editoks  Press: — In  common  with  many 
others  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  your  readers  in 
Stanislaus  County  hail  with  delight  the 
advent  of  your  new  paper  —the  Pacific 
EnitAL  Pkess.  It  supplies  a  want  long  felt 
on  this  coast;  for  all  of  us,  it  is  an  import- 
ant step  towards  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  science  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the 
barn;  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  past- 
ure, the  dairy,  and  the  jsoultrj'-yard. 

While  it  is  readily  conceded  that  the 
various  excellent  periodicals  on  these  sub- 
jects in  the  Eastern  States,  such  as  the 
American  Agriculturist,  of  New  York  City, 
and  others  which  might  be  named,  contain 
much  valuable  information,  for  all  who 
wish  to  see  these  branches  of  knowledge 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advancement  of 
other  interests,  in  this  age  of  steam  and 
lightning,  they  certainti/  do  not  supp/i/  the 
wants  of  our  people  of  the  west,  as  does  your 
admirable  journal,  in  which  you  so  success- 
fully make  our  special  wants  your  particu- 
lar study.  No  rancher  should  be  without 
it. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  you  can 
issue  sixteen  pages  a  week  of  such  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading,  handsomely 
illustrated  by  first-class  engravings,  on 
terms  so  moderate  as  to  bring  your  paper 
within  the  means  of  all  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended.  When  we  consider  the  amount 
of  solid  reading  matter  it  contains,  its  use- 
ful advertisements,  and  the  attractive  and 
costly  style  in  which  it  is  gotten  up,  we 
can  safely  rank  it  among  the  cheapest 
papers  published,  while  it  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  best. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  enjoy  the  weekly 
visits  of  the  Rural  Press  in  our  familes. 
May  it  meet  with  the  permanent  success 
which  its  object  and  merits  so  well  deserve. 

w.  w. 

Fairview  District,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

A  Friend  and  valued  correspondent 
whose  initials  will  readily  be  recognized, 
writes  from  Vacaville  as  follows: — "I  must 
add  a  postscript  just  to  say  that  your  last 
issue  [that  of  March  25th]  is  worth  more 
than  the  entire  subscription  price  of  the 
paper.  There  is  much  of  good  sense  and 
of  good  taste  in  your  columns  of  selected 
matter.  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  say  mucli 
about  the  original  articles.  Judicious 
reatlers  think  them  to  be  of  standard  value. 
I  may  say  that  your  skillful  use  of  the 
scissors  adds  largely  to  the  value  of  your 
journal.  i.  r.  t. 

Editors  Press: — I  have  believed,  for  a 
long  time,  that  a  first-class  agricultural 
jiaper,  which  should  be  in  some  degree, 
devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  farming 
necessities  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territo- 
ries, would  be  a  great  desideratum;  there- 
fore I  was  highly  pleased  when  j'ou  an- 
nounced the  Pacii-'ic  Rural  Press;  for  as 
you"  had  made  the  Scientific  Press  the 
best  mining  journal  in  the  United  States,  I 
had  full  confidence  in  your  ability  to  make 
the  former  one  of  the  best  farming  jmpers. 
Agriculture,  as  practiced  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  so  different  from  that  as 
practiced  in  the  Atlantic  States,  that  the 
best  Eastern  agricultural  papers  have  but 
little  adaptability  here.  Our  success  is 
wrought  under  conditions  and  exi^eriences 
so  peculiai-ly  our  own,  so  at  variance  with 
eastern  practice,  that  it  seems  fitting  that 
Ave  should  have  an  organ  that  should  point 
out  for  us  the  difference — the  whys  and 
wherefores,  and  deduce  therefrom  useful 
lessons  from  the  very  contrast. 

[The  above  is  from  a  corresi^ondent  at 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  under  date  of 
March  14tli.  The  same  correspondent 
furnishes  some  intei-esting  facts  with  regard 
to  the  agricultural  i>rogress  of  that  distant 
region,  which  we  shall  give  in  our  next.] 

A  Friend  at  San  Jose  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your  noble  en- 
terprise. Your  pa])er  is  splendid,  and  has 
the  hearty  good  will  and  good  wishes  of 
every  one  here." 

Gasoline  Explosions. — There  were  two 
explosions  of  gasoline  at  San  Jose  last 
week.  In  one  instance  a  lady  threw  a 
small  quantity  of  gasoline  into  a  stove  in 
which  there  was  no  fire.  Soon  afterwards, 
on  approaching  the  stove  with  a  lighted 
candle,  the  gas  Avhich  had  been  formed 
took  fire,  with  an  exjdosion,  greatly  injur- 
ing the  lady. 

In  the  other  case  a  gasoline  lamp  ex- 
ploded while  no  one  was  in  the  room,  set^ 
ting  fire  to  the  fixtures, which,  however,  was 
quickly  extinguished. 


Manurial  Effects  of  Gypsum. — The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Jansen, 
of  this  city,  and  written  from  Minnesota, 
Sierra  County,  under  date  of  March  11th, 
1871,  shows  the  value  of  gypsum  for  vine- 
yards, grass,  etc.  Gypsum  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  manures  obtainable  on  this  coast, 
and  should  come  into  more  general  use 
both  as  an  absorbent  in  stables,  and  for 
direct  application. 

Mr.  Jansen,  Bear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  date  23d  ult.,  and  now 
rejily  regarding  the  gypsum.  My  experi- 
ence is  this:  On  grass  it  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  manure  I  can  use.  On  grape 
vines  no  person  would  believe  unless  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  improve- 
ment by  a  slight  dressing.  The  leaves  are 
larger,  and  a  darker  green,  and  the  fruit  a 
third  larger.  On  my  hop  yard,  mixed 
witli  guano,  the  result  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory. On  jjotatoes  it  will  keep  off  or  kill 
the  grubs,  worms,  etc.,  and  is  a  good 
manure  when  applied  to  the  hill  or  drill. 
Resj^ectfully  yours,     Andrew  T.  Smith. 


S.  F.  Art  Association. — This  new  asso- 
ciation is  rapidly  getting  under  way.  A 
special  meeting  is  called  for  Tuesday,  the 
11th  iust,  at  7  P.  M.,  to  be  held  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  library  of  the  I\Iercantile 
Library  Association,  for  the  election  of 
members  and  other  business.  A  full  at- 
tendance is  requested.  AH  lovers  and  pat- 
rons of  art  desiring  membership  should 
send  in  their  names  to  any  one  of  the  mem- 
bers or  officers  of  the  Association,  or,  if  not 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  to  the 
Secretary,  Frederick  Whymper,  room  11, 
Donahoe's  building. 

Plowing  in  the  Mountains. — The  Alpine 
Chronicle  s&yb:  "Our  farmers  are  all  busy 
plowing  and  putting  in  their  crops.  If 
they  do  not  find  a  home  market  next  fall 
for  all  their  products,  it  will  not  be  because 
our  mining  prospects  at  this  time  do  not 
warrant  a  belief  that  their  hojies  in  this 
particular  will  be  fully  realized."  The 
mountain  farmers  are  hajjpily  free  from  the 
dangers  and  damage  from  drouth  which 
lately  so  seriously  threatened  the  farmers  of 
the  great  valleys  of  the  interior  and  Coast 
Range. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Times  has  entered  upon 
its  9th  volume.  The  Times  is  a  well  con- 
ducted iiaper  and  presents  every  indica- 
tion of  a  successful  journal. 

The  Evening  Express  is  the  title  of  a 
new  daily  paper  which  has  just  made  its 
apjiearance  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  well 
filled  with  local  and  general  news. 

The  San  Diego  Union  is  now  issued 
daily.  It  is  a  spirited  and  well  fiilled 
sheet,  and  the  citizens  of  the  new  termin- 
opolis  should  give  it  a  cordial  support. 

The  Northern  Enterprise,  published 
at  Chico,  Butte  county,  has  just  entered 
UiJon  its  third  volume.  That  Enterjirise  is 
one  which  ought  and  doubtless  does  pay. 

The  Nevada  National  Gazette  has  en- 
tered upon  its  third  volume.  The  Gazette 
occuf)ies  an  important  position  among  the 
interior  journals  of  the  State,  and  fills  it 
well. 


Map  of  I'olo  County. — Mr.  Henning 
is  preparing  a  map  of  the  County  of  Yolo, 
which  is  pronounced  very  correct  so  far  as 
completed,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  map  will  soon 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  and 
will  be  furnished  and  mounted  in  the  best 
style  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  Every 
county  in  the  State  should  have  its  par- 
ticular maj).  Such  maps  are  of  great 
value. 


Important  Railroad  Negotiations. — 
The  rei^ort  is  circulated  that  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the  S. 
F.  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  by  the 
Cal.  Pacific. 


SANTA  CRUZ  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Nothing  of  interest  to  the  reatlers  of  the 
Press  transpired  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Club,  held  at  the  Court  House,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  1st. 

The  Club  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  restores  harmony  among  the 
members. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  may  vote  on 
all  questions  coming  before  the  Club. 

The  proposition  to  strike  out  the  words 
"Any  Farmer  "  and  insert  the  words  "Any 
Person"  was  adopted.  Hereafter  the  Club 
will  devote  itself  to  discussing  subjects 
I)ertaining  solely  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  county  and  State. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  an  in- 
teresting report  next  time. 

Roger  Conant. 


Seeds,  etc.,  Wanted  at  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture. — We  have  received 
a  letter  from  Commissioner  Capron,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing- 
ton, asking  among  other  things,  for  refer- 
ence to  "  parties  in  California  who  would 
furnish  plants,  seeds  or  cuttings  for  the 
propagation  of  the  tea,  olive  or  malaga 
grape."  Many  applications  for  the  same 
are  made  at  the  Department,  which  the 
Commissioner  is  unable  to  fill.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  publishing  the  above  extract 
from  the  Commissioner's  letter,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  public  spirited  cultivators 
will  furnish  the  plants,  seeds  or  cuttings 
desired.  The  act  will  no  doubt  be  duly 
apijreciated  and  acknowledged. 


Wool  Shipments  by  Rail. — Five  car 
loads  of  wool,  of  this  spring's  c\\\),  left 
Sacramento  for  the  East  on  Monday  last. 


California  Pacific  Railroad.  —  The 
steamers  recently  purchased  by  this  com- 
pany, commenced  running  under  the  new 
management  on  the  1st  in.st.  The  time  ta- 
ble shows  no  change.  The  Chn/sopolis  and 
Yosemile  are  on  the  Sacramento  route;  and 
the  Amador  and  Julia  on  the  Stockton 
route.  The  rates  of  fare  to  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  will  be  SI  50  for  cabin  and  81  for 
deck  passage,  and  to  Benicia  and  Suisun, 
•Ul.  Rates  for  freight  have  been  fixed  as 
follows:  To  Sacramento,  §2  50;  to  destina- 
tion for  interior  points,  S2;  Knight's  Land- 
ing, S3;  Colusa,  §5;  Tehama,  §9;  Red  Bluff, 
S12;  Stockton,  $2  per  ton. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  the  author  of  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  series  of  papers 
which  we  are  now  publishing  under  the 
head  of  "  Short  Papers  on  Agriculture,"  and 
late  President  of  the  Yacaville  College, 
has  received  a  proposition  from  the  citizens 
of  Ukiah  to  take  charge  of  a  select  school 
in  that  place.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
call  from  him  a  few  days  since,  en  route  to 
accept  of  the  profl'ered  chai-ge.  We  trust 
and  believe  the  Doctor  will  find  a  generous 
support  in  that  picturesque  and  flourishing 
town,  and  the  citizens  of  Ukiah  will  be 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so 
good  a  man  and  so  distinguished  an  edu- 
cator as  Dr.  Thomas. 


The  Lessons  or  the  Seasons.— An  intel- 
ligent and  observant  farmer  writes  us  as 
follows:  "  This  dry  season  teaches  us  farm- 
ers impressive  lessons  in  favor  of  ectrh/  sow- 
ing, deep  jilowing ,  plowing  in  volunteer  and 
adding  seed,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  in  all  winter  sowing  on  loose  sandy 
soil,  it  is  best  to  plow  in  the  grain  deep. 
It  repeats,  most  forcibly,  the  lesson,  that  of 
all  modes  of  putting  in  grain  in  California, 
Slimmer  fallow  is  the  surest,  even  on  the 
loose  sandy  soils." 


Castor  Beans  and  Gophers. — It  has 
been  asserted  that  wherever  the  castor  bean 
is  planted  in  different  parts  of  a  garden  or 
field  the  locality  will  he  entirely  deserted 
by  gophers.  Have  any  of  our  readers 
tried  the  experiment;  and  if  so,  will  they 
report  the  result  ? 

The  Plowing  Tournament. — The  Marys- 
ville  Apfeal  copies  the  account  given  by 
our  correspondent  of  the  late  Plowing 
Tournament,  at  Stockton,  and  suggests 
that  a  similar  exhibition  be  given  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marysvlle. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery, 

and  the  Primiiiks  ol  their  CoDKtnii-tion  and  Use  :  with 
fi  iipli'  and  praitical  Illustrations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion 
and  Force  as  ajiplied  on  the  Farm.  With  287  Illustra- 
tions. By  John  J.  Thomas.  New  York:  Orange,  Judd  i 
Co.,  245  Broadway.     8vo.  pp.  302. 

This  publication  contains  very  much  of 
general  interest  and  value  while  intended 
more  especially  for  the  farmer.  It  com- 
mences with  the  leading  principles  of  me- 
chanics which  are  applied  every  day  by  the 
farmer,  and  presents  these  in  a  simple  and 
interesting  form.  They  are  important  in 
teaching  the  reasons  of  success  and  failure, 
that  the  practical  agriculturist  may  not  be 
guided  by  random  guessing.  Then  follow 
pages  of  excellent  matter  concerning  farm 
implements. 

The  practical,  every  day  value  of  such  a 
book  as  this  is  very  great,  and  we  cheer- 
fully recommend  it.  It  is  by  the  posses- 
sion of  such  knowledge  as  is  here  given 
that  our  agricultural  classes  are  raised 
above  the  condition  of  those  of  less  civilized 
races.  This  knowledge  not  only  improves 
the  mind  but  it  saves  money,  enables  the 
farmer  to  judge  between  good  and  inferior 
machines,  and  tells  him  how  to  most  easily 
obtain  his  objects.  Nothing  shows  the  ad- 
vancement of  modern  agriculture  in  more 
striking  light  than  the  rapid  improvement 
of  farm  implements,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
is  the  ability  to  improve  on  what  the  farmer 
uses,  possessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  on 
our  coast.  In  aiding  greatly  for  the  still 
more  general  diffusion  of  such  knowledge 
and  ability,  a  book  like  this  is  a  great  help. 
Hints    to     Horse-Keepers,    a    complete 

Manual  for  Horsemen.  By  the  late  Henry  William  Her- 
bert  (Frank  Fonster).  With  additions.  Illustrnted. 
New  York  :  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  425.  Price, 
$1  75. 

The  basis  of  the  present  work  is  the  val- 
uable matter  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 
shortly  before  his  death,  comprised  within 
the  first  thirteen  chapters.  An  extension 
of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  author, 
and  the  outline  of  the  remaining  chapters 
was  being  filled  out  by  him,  when  that 
strange  and  fatal  mood  overshadowed  his 
life,  and  terminated  his  earthly  labors.  In 
committing  the  unfinished  ta.sk  to  other 
hands,  the  publishers  have  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  jjrocuring,  for  each  de- 
l)artment,  competent  and  experienced  aid. 

These  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers  are  in- 
tended to  include  every  subject  of  interest 
to  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  business, 
own  or  use  a  horse.  From  their  compre- 
hensiveness they  are  necessarily  brief  and 
condensed.  More  elaborate  works  on  each 
speciality  have  jjreviously  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  this  volume  is  not 
adapted,  nor  intended,  to  supplant  them; 
but  by  presenting  in  one  volume  a  com- 
pend  of  our  valuable  standard  works,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements,  it 
is  believed  the  pul)lishers  have  answered  a 
demand  till  now  unsupplied. 

Money    in    the    Garden. — A   Vegetable 

Manual,  prepare<l  with  a  vein  to  Economy  and  Profit. 
By  P.  T.  yuinu.  Practical  Horticulturist.  New  York: 
The  Tribune  Association.    Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  268. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give 
(and  succeeds  admirably  in  his  aim)  in- 
structions on  three  di.stinct,  although 
closely  connected,  branches  of  gardening— 
the  kitchen-garden,  market-garden,  and 
field  culture  of  root-crojis — his  credentials 
being  a  suceessful  practical  experience  of 
years.  He  writes  simjjly,  concisely  and  to 
the  point.  The  objects,  reasons  and  style 
may  be  judged  of  to  some  extent  by  his 
l)refa<'e  which  we  here  give. 

Now-a-days  a  non-literary  practical  man, 
if  toleraldy  successful  in  any  speciality, 
must  do  »ne  of  two  things.  He  cither 
must  keep  his  own  counsel  and  reticently 
go  on,  making  what  profit  he  may,  or  l)e 
prepared  daily  to  answer  a  thousand-and- 
one  questions  by  mouth,  and  by  letter,  con- 
scious that  his  "pursley"  is  getting  ahead  of 
him,  while  he  casts  and  recasts  multitudi- 
nous counsels  from  his  one  little  mould  of 
experience. 

There  is  a  way  of  evading  these  alterna- 
tives, though  it  may  call  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  aforesaid  prac- 
tical man.  He  can  go  into  a  Ijook,  there 
say  whatever  he  has  to  say,  and,  going  out 
again  (backward  at  the  preface),  explain 
humbly:  friends,  you  will  find  it  in  all  this 
volume.  I've  been  as  matter-of-fact  and 
explicit  as  possible,  avoiding  speculation, 
and  putting  down,  briefly,  things  I  have 
learned  from  daily  toil  and  the  wisdom  of 
other  men. 

This  is  why  these  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pages  of  simple  and  conscien- 
tious directions  are  given  to  all  who,  by 
saving  or  gaining,  hope  to  find  "Money  ui 
the  Garden." 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

At  Sacramento.  Cal..   BV  THOS.   M.  LOGAN.  M.  D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

tat.  38^  ZViV^  N.,  Long.  12F29'WW.  Hightat Levee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  74  feet.  Hipht  of  lower 
surface  o(  mercury,  94  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
desi(fnut<'(l  bv  figures.  10  being  entire  cloudiness:  5,  halt 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearnfss;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
tliesanu'  manner;  0  being  a  calm,  I  a  very  light  breeze. 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  v.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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tRain. 

Remakks.— Although  the  weather  of  the  week  has  been 
fraught  with  disappointment  and  dismay  to  the  agricul- 
turist, on  account  of  the  fierce,  desiccating  winds  that  have 
prevailed,  we  see  no  reason  yet  for  despairing  of  an  average 
harvest.  The  young  grain  is  not  so  much  injured  but  that 
it  will  revive  under  the  influence  of  a  much  less  supply  of 
rain  than  the  average  fall  of  April  would  afford  ;  and  at  the 
present  writing  (April  2d)  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  a 
speedy  contribution  of  the  much  needed  aqueous  precipi- 
tation. Within  the  last  24  hours  the  barometer  has  fallen 
two-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  wind  is  in  the  right  quarter 
for  rain. 


Meteorological    Report— San    Joaquin 
Valley. 

Rain  table  for  a  portion  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Press  by  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  from  observa- 
tions since  September,  1808,  between  Tuolunine  and 
Merced  Bivers,  nine  miles  south  of  Empire  City  and 
ten  miles  east  of  the  San  Joaquin,  in  T.  5  S.,  K.  10  E., 
Mt.  Diablo  to  meridian  and  base  line. 
Lat.,  31^  38'  N.;  long.,  120°  55'  W.  Height  above  sea, 
about  100  feet. 
Months.  18G8.      1869.      1870. 

September 0.00        0.00        O.OO 

October Sprinkle    1.19        0.25 

November 0.95        0.49        0.32 

December 2.83        0.99        1.89 

Total  for  each  year  to  Jan.  Ist....  3.78  2.67        2.46 

Months.  18G9.  1870.     1871. 

January 2.C2  0.89        0.90 

February 3.53  2.79        1.44 

March 3.54  1.17        0.31 

April 0.99  1.00 

May 0.65  0.00 

June 0.00  0.12 

July 0.00  0.00 

August 0.00  0.00 

Total 15.11        8.C4 

Remarks.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of 
rain  to  April  Ist,  this  season,  is  5.11  inches,  while  to 
same  date,  1870,  it  was  7.52;  and  to  same  date,  1869,  it 
was  13.47  inches.  Yet  so  well  has  the  rain-full  been 
distributed  the  past  winter  and  spring,  so  many  cloudy 
days  have  we  had,  and  such  heavy  togs  and  dews,  that 
the  early  sown  grain  on  o\ir  loose  sandy  loam,  when 
well  plowed,  is  forward  enough  to  promise  a  fair  yield 
if  we  have  a  few  moderate  and  well-timed  rains  in  April 
and  May.  (The  telegi-aph  informs  us  that  the  rain  of 
Wednesday  reached  the  locality  of  our  correspondent.— 
Eds.  Press.] 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


-  than  the 


PRICKS  FOR   I.VVOICKS 


Jfibbin<f  jtricee  rtile/r<ym  ten  tojiftfcn  per  cent,  hiffhe 
/uUoujiiHf  qiuttalionH. 

FllIDAT.  April  7.  1871. 
Iron.— Duty:    Pig,  $7^  ton:    Railroad,  60c  "if*  iUO  lbs;    Bar 
l@lHc^lb:  Sheet,  pfjlished,  3c  i^  n>:   common,  lM@Ii|( 
W  tb  ;  Plate,  1  '4c  »  lb  ;  Pipe,  1  'jc  1;*  lb  ;  Galvanized,  2'^o  %(  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton $34  00    (a)»3i  00 

White  Pig,  "J*  ton 37  .W    (a»  40  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^  lb —  03    ((^ 

Relined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft —  04    @ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04J4ig) 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 I' 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13... —  04>al 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —05    1 

Sheet,  No.  24  to '27 —05    1 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3>io  ^  lb;  Pig  and 
f.  ft. 

Sheathing,  "f,  tb 

Sheathins.  Yellow —  20 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts :.  —  21 

Tin  Plates.— Duty :  25  f,  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  Ifl  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00 

Rooting  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs.  ^  ft 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  '^Vb 

Quicksilver.- f(  lb 

Lead.— Pig,  ^  ft .-06 

Sheet —  09 

Pipe —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  fdb —  WA 

Borax.— —  2.i 
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26 
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Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  h  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Fuancikco,  Thursday,  April  6. 

Sole  Leather.— The  demand  is  still  e(]ual  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather  1?  ft 2fto'M 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^  ft '2(i^3(( 

Country  Leather,  ~f^  Vb 25@*2H 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
France  still  keeps  French  stocks  high,  with  an  upward 
tendency.    Domestic  Skins  have  not  changed. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  "li*  doz        1175  OOftiJlOO  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  j*  doz 35  OOr.ii  7.^  00 

French  Kips,  f(  lb 1,0®    130 

California  kip.  ^  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  38  lb 80®    i  %', 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  |(  ft 110(3    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs. Trt  ft  1  l.'iS    1  2J 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  f,  doz 8  fm&  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings.  ■{«  doz  S  ,50®  10  M) 

California  Rus.sett  Sheep  Linings  1  T.sg    5  .% 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  %*  pair     5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs, 'S*  pair 4  50®    5  00 

trench  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  1?»  ft ; 30(a    37'i 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  «  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  »  lb 34(S    37'« 

Weltr,eathor,Jdoz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  li  foot 22@       25 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 


San  Fkancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  April  6th. 

FLOUR — Has  been  in  large  demand  during 
the  week  for  export — a  full  cargo  having  been 
dispatched  for  England,  an  unusual  occurrence. 
Tlie  local  millers,  in  view  of  this  rare  de- 
mand, and  the  poor  prospect  for  a  crop  in  this 
State  previous  to  the  late  rain,  made  a  still 
farther  advance  of  rates  on  Tuesday.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  price  of  flour 
is  still  lower,  relatively,  than  that  of  wheat; 
which  fact  may  perhaps  account  for  the  ship- 
ment noticed,  in  the  shape  of  Hour,  rather  than 
wheat. 

We  quote  local  brands,  superfine,  $C.25(S>7..50; 
extra,  !|7.2.5@7.50.  Oregon  brands,  have  sym- 
pathised with  the  advance  of  local  brands. 

WHEAT — The  market  still  continues  very 
dull,  but  firm.  Only  one  cargo  has  been 
shipped  during  the  week.  As  high  as  $2.60 
has  been  p.aid  for  small  lots  for  distilling.  The 
market  for  choice  closes  at  $2.55@f  2.G0,  which 
is  still  quite  above  the  limits  of  foreign  orders. 
For  futher  comments  see  "Croj)  Prospects"  in 
another  column. 

The  Liverpool  market  still  remains  at  12s. 
New  York  rates  are  stiU  continued  at  $1.70@ 
1.75. 

BARLEY — The  threatened  continuance  of 
the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  to- 
gether with  the  light  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
brewers  was  given  as  a  reason  for  advancing  last 
week's  figures  fromf  1.45  to  f  1.75.  The  rain  of 
yesterday  will  no  doubt  effect  a  reversion  of  the 
above  figures,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
current  crop  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  our  wants. 

OATS — Have  been  in  sympathy  with  barley 
and  met  with  a  similar  advance ;  but  in  view  of 
the  unexpected  rains  the  continuance  of  present 
prices  is  quite  problematic.  We  quote  yester- 
days rates  at  igl.G0@$1.80,  an  advance  of  10c. 

CORN — Has  also  met  with  an  improvement, 
and  made  a  most  unexpected  advance  from 
$1.70  io  f  2.00,  with  sales  at  the  latter  figure. 

CORNMEAL— Quotable  at  2@3c  per  lb.  from 
the  mills.  In  consequence  of  the  advance  noted 
in  corn,  the  market  for  meal  is  much  firmer  at 
the  latter  figure. 

BUCKWHEAT— Sales  are  noticed  at  $3.25® 
3.50. 

RYE — In  limited  demand.  Quotable  at 
$2.25— nominal  , 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bean,  $30  strong. 
Middlings,  $35  for  feed;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at$12.00@16.00  ^  ton. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  ,5-gaH.  cans,  $12@16, 
and  Porter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  i^  dozen. 

POTATOES— The  present  range  of  good 
quality  of  California  is  from  $1.G5@$2.00. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12;/^c.  for   California  crop  of  1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18  c;  Salted,  8@8i^c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,G00  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — The  receipts  still  continue  quite  free. 
Sales  by  one  of  the  leading  houses  aggregate 
100,000  lbs.  We  quote  good  to  choice,  ship- 
ping at  22i^@2Gc  ^  lb; 

TALLOW— The  extremes  may  stiU  be  quoted 
from  7%@8c. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3J^c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  and  Oregon  Bacon 
15^@lGc;  Chicago  Bacon,  16^c;  California 
Hams,  14c;  Oregon  do,  lG@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@10c;  Oregon  do,  18(o' 
20c;  Eastern  do,  22@24%c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c. 

BEANS — Jobbers  are  asking  the  following 
rates:  Bayo,  1%@'1%q;  Butter,  2'.i(«>2^/c  for 
small  and  I'^c.  for  large;  small  White,  2c;  Red, 
2/i@2%c;  Pea,  2%c;  Pink,  lJi@2c  f^  lb. 

VEGETABLES— Asp.aragus  is  selling  at 
2@Gc  and  Rhubarb  at  5(<//7c  "^  )b. 

NUTS— Sale  of  10,000  Cocoanuts,  private; 
quotable  at  $10  ^  hundred;  California  Al- 
monds, 12%@15c  for  hard  and  20@30c  for  soft 
shell;  Peanuts,  6@7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts, 
12>^c;  Brazil,  15(5;,18c  ^  lb,  ai  advance. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  with  but 
little  change.  We  quote  jsrices  from  slaughter- 
ers to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@11  >$o  '^  ft). 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  ^  ib. 

Do  3d        do        7@  8c  %  ft). 

VEAL— Is  steady  at  8@  12%c— the  latter  for 
strictly  choice. 

MUTTON— Has  declined  to  6@8  ^  ft). 

LAMB — More  plentiful,  and  may  be  quoted 
at  from  ll@12%c  "^  ft). 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  lYM 
9>y,c.  forgrainfed;  dressed,  liy^(a),12%.  Poorly 
fed  and  soft  descriptions,  lOQlOJ^jC. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  but  httle  changed.  Young  Chickens  $6@ 
8;  Hens  $7@7.50;  Roosters  $7.50@8.OO;  Ducks, 
tame,  f7@8  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $2.00@$3.00 
'^  pair;  live  turkeys,  18@20c  ^  to;  Hare, 
$2.00@2.50;  Rabbits,  $1.25  per    doz. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  20@28c.  The  receipts  of  choice 
butter  have  been  fair. 

Cheese— In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  lG@17c. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  2H(M'-i0c  ;  Oregon, 
24@25. 

LARD— California  Lard,  11- ft)  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  15@14%c,  according  to  package. 


FRUITS— We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$3.00;  Oregon, 
$1.75@$3.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $25@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $12;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  scarce,  choice  Apples 
scarce;  StrawbeiTies,  50c;  Rhubarb,  i(uif7c;  As- 
paragus, 3@6c. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackbenies,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,.50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand as  the  season  advances.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  good  demand,  and  prices  still  reported  firm. 
We  quote  wholesale  rates  to  dealers:  Redwood 
Rough  at  $18;  do  Siding,  $22.50;  do  Surfaced, 
$30;  Fancy  Pickets,  $30;  Oregon  Rough,  $17; 
do  Flooring,  $27;  do  Fencing,  $18;  Laths, 
$3@3.25,  and  Redwood   Shingles,  $2.75  ^  M. 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
G%c;  Oregon  do,  7c;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12@13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  1^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.25(a),5.00;  Currants,  Zante, 
10>^@ll%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  i^i  fair  sujjply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  California,  at  13%® 
4%c;  Oregon  do,  lG%@17c;  Bacon,  California, 
15@,15%c;  Oregon  do,  15@15%c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLAJTEOUS. 


Sugar,  crsh'd,  ft  $  14    (gi$  U's 

Hawaiian,    do.      H    (t^    12 
Coffee,  Cos.  R,  ft    14'a  *    15 

Rio,  do 16    @ 

Tea,  Japan,  y,  ft.    .'iO    @    90 

Green,  do  . . .. 
Rice,  Haw'n,"}^  ft 

China,  do 

Coal  Oil,  f  gal,. 
Candles,  ^  ft. . .. 


.50    @1  00 
8'^®      9 
6    ®      T/i 
60    @    60 
14    @    18 


Hemp  Seed,  ft,  $      7 
Castor  Beans,  ft.      4 
Castor  Oil,  gal..l  75 
Linseed  Oil,  gal  1  05    ®1  10 
Broom  Corn.'fe^  ft      3    ®      5 
Beeswax,  ^  ft . . .    '27    @    30 


®      9 
®      4'- 
^2  00 


Peanuts, *«  ft. 


5    ® 


Corn  Meal,  cwt.  .2  .50    ®3  00 
Onions,  cwt 150    S2  .50 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday,  April  7,  1S71 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft 
Pickled,  Cal.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft  . 

Honey,  ^  lb 

Cheese,  ^  ft  . . . 

Eggs,  per  doz.. . 

Lard,^  lb 

Sugar,  cr.,  7  ft 


Brown,  dc'lH  ft  10 
Beet,  do,  7  Vs. 1  OO 
Sugar,  Map.  ft.    37'i(a>    35 


13 


iWool  Sacks,  new 
I  Second-hnddo 
Wheat-sks,  22xK 
Potato  G'y  Bags. 
I  Second-hnddo 
IDeer  Skins,  1^  ft. 
[Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain. 

I'  Goat  skins,  each . 
Plums,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,* 


9  90 

®  70 

,®  14 

@ 
@ 

®  '20 

®  75 

,®  '2.') 

®  ;i5 

(lii  :io 

g)  30 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Codfish,  dry,  ft. 6  00 
Flour,  ex,  ^bbl..i;  .'lO 
Superfine,  do  5  .50 
Corn  Meal. 100  ft.2  75 
Wheat,  a  100  lbs.2  75 
Oats,  %( 100  fts...l  60 
FRl'ITS, 


I'i  10 

W7  30 
®(i  00 
(i3  00 
®3  00 
@1  75 
,    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Barley,  cwt 1 

Beans,  cwt 2 

Potatoes,  cwt. .  .1 

Hay.   If*  ton 15 

Live  Oak  Wood.  10 


®1   42'. 
®3  00 
®2  75 
aw  00 
(il2  00 


Pine  Apples.  + 
Bananas,  "j^  ft  . . . 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranben-ies,  ij*  g 
Cranberries,  0,1 
Apples.  No.  l.ft . 
Pears,  table, 'p  ft 
Oranges,  ~f*  doz  . 
Lemons,  ^  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  "p*  ft 
Asparagus,  wh.* 

Green,  do  

Artichokes,  doz. 
Bruseel's  sprts, 


5  00    @9  00 

3  00(a>5  00 

m  20 

75    (<b1  00 

tall  Oil 

4    (n»  5 

U3  12' 

,50    taJ  75 

75    (gjl  00 

15    ®  '20 

12    (ta  15 

10    lai  '2.5 

75    (till  00 

12    (a»  15 


Beets,  ¥  doz 20    (5*    25 


Potatoes,  1*  ft. 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new. . . 
Tomatoes, "p  ft.. 
Broccoli,  "tA  doz  .1  .50 
Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  .5(1 
Cabbage,  It* doz.. 3  00 
Carets,  ^  doz...    10 

Celery.  I*  doz 75 

Cr:.ss,  ^  doz  bun    20 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25 


®  3 
@  5 
fe»    06 

(A'2  01 
S.l  25 
(Si  .50 
(at  25 
@.l  00 
(S»  25 
@    50 


Egg  Plant 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  ^  ft 
Green  Corn,  aoz. 
Sugar  Peas,  '^.  ft 
Lettuce,  %*  doz. . 
Mushrooms,]}*  ft 
Horseradish,  ij*  ft 
Okra,  dried,  ^  ft 
Okra,  green,  ^  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  tbnclis 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal,.. 
Rhubarb,  %*  ft.. 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima.  shI... 
SpinagCj,  "^  bskt. 
Salsify,  ^  bunch 
Turnips,  5*  doz. . 


@    25 


POULTRY,    GAME.  MEATS.  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece 
Turkeys,  ift  ft... 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1 

Teal,  %4  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each 

Tame,  ^  pair. .3 

From  Cnicago. 

Hens,  each 

Snipe,  ^  doz  ...1 

English,  do 2 

Venison,  '^  ft  . . 
Quails,  "^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3 

Wild,  do 1 

Hares,  each  , . . 
Rabbits,  tame.. 

Wild.do  l^dz. 
Squirrel,  ^  pair. 
Beef,  tend,  1*  ft. 

Sirloin  and  rib 
■> Corned,  !»  ft.. 

Smoked,!*  ft  , 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  1^  ft 
Veal,  ^  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,Mft 

Lamb,  %*  ft 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 


75   (mi  01 
20    @    25 

.50    @2  00 

37,'J(a)    m 
50    (a;4  00 

® 
75    (U.I  00 
•25    («.!  ,50 
50    gi.'l  00 

m 


no    @3  .50 


Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Bacon.  Cal,  V  tti    IS 

Oregon,  do  18 

Hams,  Cal,  ^  lb.    18 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  «  ft...     10 

►Smoked,  new,*    10 

Pickled,  la  ft..  6 
Rock  Cod,  %«  ft..  12 
Perch,  s  water, ft  1() 
Lake  Big.  Trout*    '20 

Smelts,  "P  ft 6 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  100  fts. 
Tomcod,  f*  ft.... 
Terrapin,  f,  doz.5  OO 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  ^  ft... 

Halibut 62 

Sturgeon.  13  ft..      4 
Oysters,  f  100...  1  00 

Chesp.  ^  doz.. 

Turbo  t 

(Jrabs  %•'  doz 

Soft    Shell 37 

.Shrimps 10 


'  Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen,    t  Per  gallon. 


Patent  Brokers. — InventorB  having  valuable  patentK 
and  needing  reliable  assistance  in  selling  them  should 
consult  Weister  &  Co.,  No  17,  New  Montgomery  street, 
under  the  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


Virginia  Crrr,  Nev.,  March  13,  1871. 
Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co. — Gentlemen:  I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  recoijit  of  letters  patent  tor  Sulphuret  Saving 
Machine,  procured  through  your  Agency.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  thiink  you  for  your  care  and  skill  in 
drawing  up  application,  and  promptness  in  procuring 
letters  patent  on  the  same.  Hoping  again  soon  to  profit 
by  your  valuable  Agency,  I  havu  the  honor  to  remain, 
very  respectfully  yours,  C.  0.  Coleman. 


Wool  Prices  in  New  York. 


Brown's  Ciucul.\r,  March,  1871. 
DOMESTIC   FLEECES. 
New  York,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  WiscoNsra. 

Saxony  Fleece 4SS.52,Quartor-bld  Fleece 47®.50 

■^4  and  Full-bid  Merino. 47(^51  Common  Fleece  45®47 

Half-bid  Fleece 47((?)50lCorabing  Fleece ,53@.56 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginh. 

Choice  Sct'd  Saxony  Fl.,5S@6.5|Quarter-bld  Fleece 48@,50 

Saxony  Fleece .53®.56Common  l-'leece 46®48 

'U  and  Full-bid  Merino. .50®.53  Combing  Fleece .53ia)56 

Half-bid  Fleece .50@.5;| 

Iowa,  Vermont  and  Illinois 

?.i  and  Full-bid  Merino. 45-<^.50|Quart«r-bld  Fleece 45®4S 

Halfbid  Fleece 45®.50!Corabing  Fleece  .5'.lfa!53 

Missouri,  Kentdckv  and  Tennessee. 

Washed  Fleece 46®.5!t| Unwashed  Combing 42®  15 

Unwashed  Fleece 31®3^rJanada  Fleece 45i957 

TUB-WASHED    WOOL. 

Choice .56C(^')01Iaferior  and  Burry 45.3-50 

Fair 52(g(.5,5l 

PULLED    WOOL. 
N.  Y.  City  extra  Pulled..42?)4.5 Country  extra  Pulled..  47®.52 
N.  Y.  City  super  Pulled. 44'«)48  Country  super  Pulled. .47®.54 
N.  Y.  City  No.  1  Pulled.3a,.,:i:i  Country  No.  I  Pulled  .  ..32®35 

Lambs"  Wool  ®     Canada  Pulled  45®.52 

Western  super  and  ext.40  4i  I 

CALIFORNIA. 

Spring  Clip,  fine 3i®37|Fall  Clip,  Iw  gds  &,  b'ry.'20®'iS 

SpriiiK  Clip,  medium... .34(5)37  Extra  Pulled 3s®4.i 

Sipniig  Clui,  lwgds4,br.'27®33  Super  Pulled  Mig^U 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 ■25@'28lLow  Pulled  3Uia!35 

TEXAS. 

Fine 3.5®38|Inferior 20®25 

Medium 3.5®38  Very  Burry 18®'23 

Low ■2li®33l 

FOREIGN    WOOLS. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ..  .30®3:i|Buenos  AjTes  Merino. . .     @ 
MestizaPuUed.  X& -XX. .5.5(11  65  Buenos  A.vres  Mestiza  .     @ 
Mestiza  Pulled,  low  gds. 45(4.501 


Our  Printed  »Xail  List. 


Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upou  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  2lBt  of 
Siptember,  1870  ;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl0,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    Agrents. 

Cub  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
intiueuce  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Tmvellns:  A  (rents* 

W.  H.  Murray— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Tuos.  PoYZER  -California. 

W,M.  J.  Clark — California. 

S.  H.  Hekkino—  California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Four  Months'  Subscription  for  $1. — Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


Every  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  -mth  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  .and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  He>ld's  Busi-' 
NESS  College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers,  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  cQllegcs,  located  in  all  tlie  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  .Iournal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


Beauty. 

The  largest  collection  of  beauty  over  published  in  the 
United  States  is  alToi'ded  in  the  P,irlor  Album,  adver- 
tised in  another  column.  This  Album  embraces  the 
finest  specimens  of  chromo  lithogrnphs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afiorded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  do- 
sire  an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Read  the  advertisement  of 
PARLOR  ALBUM. 


A  Florence  Sewing  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
t67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 


Cal.  File  Manufacturing  Co..  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections  :  also.  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery,    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


Travis  A  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froiv 
16to3(jin.    None  superior  uianf'd  for  farmers  ,&  ranchmen. 
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KNOX    FRUIT   FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPliS, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrabs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  wt-U 
known  est^iblibbment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  ajiplicants  enclosing  10  i:euts. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.  OTJMMING  &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


Trees  for  Silk  and  Trees  for  Shade. 


lam  tbinnir.g  'iut  my  JIuLUEiutv  Plantations  and 
«■  ill  bell  my  surplus   truus 

VERY  CHEAP. 

1  year  old  Mutticauleis  §20  per  thousand. 

2  and  3  yr,  old  do  from  §25  to  §35  according 
to  size. 

2  to  3  yr  old  Alba  and  Moretti  from  $30  to 

Liberal  discount  on  large  orders  or  to  the  trade. 

Shade  Trees! 

The  large  White  and  Black  Mulbcrrj's  are  the  best 
shade  trees  in  the  State.  I  will  sell  well  grown  trees  of 
these  kinds  from  12  to  20  feet  high,  at  25  and  50  cents 
each. 

Silk  Worm  Eggs  and  Silk   Manual  Free 

to  customers  (or  trees.     Send  your  orders  to 
Ivl-tfr  I.  N.  HOAQ,  Sacramento. 


Farmers,    Ranchmen    and     Land 
Owners, 

T-A^KE    NOTICE  ! 

Having  a  large  quantity  of  fine  large   two    year  old 

MULBERRY   TREES 

on  hand  more  than  for  my  own  use,  I  will  sell  on  satis 
factory  terms  as  to  price  and  tiuic  of  payment.  Th 
trees  are  of  a 

Good  Thrifty  Growth, 

and  well  adapted  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  or 
for  feeding  worms. 

Address, 

WM..  M.  IIAYNIK, 
lvl-3mr  fetttcruineulo. 


18  Years  in  Business  in  California. 
A.  D.  PRYAL, 

Landscape  Gardener   and  Nurseryman, 

'I'hreu  miles  North  of  Oakl.inu  on  the  Temascal  Creek. 

<fi^^    .'I.OOO  Orange  and   Lemon  Trees  for   sale  this 
'"    season!  Fiue.Japane8eTeaPlant;F.ucolyptus,  or 
.\UHtraliai)  Gum  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties. 
Native  Evergreen   trees  and  shrubs,   superior 
culiecliuu.     A  large  assortment  of  choice  varieties  of 


English  Gooseberries 


CIT&EANTS  OF  ALL  GOOD  SORTS- 

KOSES  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Gardens  and  Grounds  laid  out,  and  planting  Ruperin- 
tended.     Address,  A.  D.   PUYAL, 

3vl-2intlr  Oakland. 


GEO.   F.    SILVESTER. 

Seedsman, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  Field,  Fruit  &  Tree  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools,  Plants,  Trees,  &c. 
Mo.  317  Washington  St.,  bet.  Battery  and  Front,  SAN 

FRANCISCO. 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in  1852. 
CITY      I>E  r  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES  OF   NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  I-Yuit  Bushes,  also.  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Tre«s  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  iilants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

X'OItEST      TREES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  ran  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fiunishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 


FLOWER     SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  lists  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbfi,  is  now  ready  and  will  bo  mailed  to  all 
:ipldicunta.     Addrtss, 

MICHEL  BROS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th   street,  ST.  LODIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


TREES   AND   PLANTS! 

Bv  the  ino,   1000,  or 
100,000,  both  at 

WHOLESALE  OB    RET.ilL, 
AT  LOWEST  MARKET 

R  A  T  £  S. 

Fniits  guaranteed  true  to  name.  My 
stock  embraces  all  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  country  from  the  Apple  to  the  Straw- 
berry—including the 

UKAXGE,  l,£HON   AXD    LIM£. 

Also  all  the  leading  and  favorite 
SHADE  AND  ORXAMENTAL  TREES,        wxyv^s* 
SURUBBEKY,  nSES  AND  PLAN TS,      -^ '^^^ 
MVLBERRY  TREES    AND    CUTTIXCS, 
AND    SILK    WORM    EGGS.  ALSO    THE 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  Plant  for  fencing  farms.    Patent 
Grafting  wax  for  top  grafting,  and  the  common  Graf  ting 
Wax  for  top  or  root  grafting. 

Senil  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  Printed  Directions  and 
Price  List. 
Send  25  cts  for  Hoag's  Treatise  on  Silk  Culture. 

Addresa    ROBEKT  ^VII.I.IAlVISOSf. 
Capital  Niu'series,  U  St.,  bet.  l.'ith  k  16th 

Sacramento  Cal. 
I  am  also  a  partner  in  the  Tree  yard  of  Savles  &  Wn.- 
LIAMsoN  on  K  St.,  bet.  8th  &  Oth  streets,  Sacramento. 
lvl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1845  by  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

DEALEBS    IN    " 

"Garden,  Grass  &  Pield  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FAEM  AND  GAKDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

^"Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 

AddrcBKS  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,     . 

3vl-3mr  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEED  warehouse! 

i^PORTERSJc  DEALERS  ^ 


SEEDS. 
57  STATE  STREET,  CHICAQO. 

— ALSO— 

the  special  Western  Agents  for  the  celebrated 

LANDSCAPE     HAND    LAWN    MOWEE. 

The  best,  most  simple  and   effective  mower  in  use. 

PRICE — 835. 

Send   for  catalogues  of  seeds,  bnlbg.      Circulars  of 
Lawn  Mower  free  to  all  on  application. 

HOVEY  *  CO.,  57  State  Street, 
3vl-3mr  Chicago,  111. 

LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Oatos  Creek   2    miles  south  of  Ban  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

— OF— 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORN^LHENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in     ^ 
the  State  of  California  with   ti^ 
this  advantsge,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stuck  to  get  ^^ 
rid  of.    Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 

AND 

BEST   VARIETIES) 

Proper  CTrulnlnfr,    nnd    TlfforouM    6ro\«-th! 

We  invite  Nvbsebyuen,  Dealebs  a^d  Plantebs,  to 
examine  our  / 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and  splendid  collection    of 

T«fXJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  Tliese  include 
aOOO  Chestnuts.  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  6000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  2  and  2 
years  old.  California  Block  Walnut,  1,  2  and 3  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  F^glish  Walnut,  l,and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond,  etc. 
Orderc  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

8TLVE8TER  XEVTilALI., 

Pro|»rletor  I^oa  Outoa  Xursei-y«  8aa  «l«»e. 

lTl-4in3m 


SAN    LORENZO    NURSERY! 

Established    in   1853. 


We  are  pre- 
pared to  fur- 
nish aOENKRAL 
ASSORTMENT     Of 

Fruit  aud  Shade 
'tVeeb  at  an  low 
rates  as  they 
can  be  sold  at 
any  rellabl« 
Nursery  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Or  ers  solic- 
ited frtim  all 
jars  send  for  catalogue  and  price  libt 

J.  LEWELLING  &  SON, 

lvl-3nir  San  Lorenzo,  Alemeda  Co.,  Cal. 


parts  of  the  Pa- 
cim*  States.  All 
tretjfi  carefully 
labeled  and 
packed  in  the 
best  possible 
ntunner  fur 
truiiHiK)rtation. 
A  liberal  die 
count  will  be 
ipade  on  large 
orders.  For  fur- 
ther     particu- 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T  11^  E  E  IS, 

Grape  "Vines   and.   Cuttings. 

WE  OFFER  A  LABGE  LOT  OF  TH2 

White  Mulberry,  (Morus  Alba) 

Of  suitable  size  for  shade  trees. 

The  Mulberry  is  the  most  desirable 
tree  to  Ix;  had  for  shade  or  Ornament, 
and  as  rapid   growers  as  the  Locust. 

They  are  long  lived  and  will  flourish 

on  any  soil  where  other  trees  will  fn^w,  and  will  live 
in  overflowed  land  as  well  as  the  Cottonwood  or  Willow, 
and  can  be  used  for  Silk  business  if  desired  and  are 
also  valuable  for  timber. 

ALSO, 

THE  ELM,  ASH   AND   OSAGE   ORANGE, 

All  very  desirable  Trees  for  shade  and  ornament. 

ALSO, 


Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings. 


Of  all  tho  chuice  varieties  of  Foreign  and  California,  or 
Mission.  Mulberry  trees  can  be  supplied  by  the  100  or 
1000  to  the  trade  at  low  prices. 

[ET'All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cosh.'^Ea 

Direct  to  A.  P.  811 ITH. 

lvl-4iD3mr  Smith's  Oardcns,  Sacramento. 


AMERICAN  SEED  STORE  ! 

W.  R.  STRONa, 

SACRAMENTO.    CALIFORMA. 

A  new  and  complete  supply 


OF 
FRESH  SEEDS  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  FOR  THE 
FARM  AND  GARDEN, 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 

All  our  seeds  are  war. 
ranted  good  and  true  to 
name,  and  are  sold  at  low- 
est rates  both  at  wholesale 
AND  RETAIL.  A  liberal  re- 
duction to  the  trade  and 
those  buying  in  large  quanties.     We  are  determined  to 

GIVE  S.VnSFACTION  TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 
Among  our  stock  will  be  found  all  valuable  kinds  of 
Garden,  Field,  Flower,  Herb  and  Tree  Se<-d.  Also  30,000 
lbs.  Alfalfa,  of  California  growth.  Red  and  White  Clover. 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass  direct  from  producers  in 
Kentucky,  kc.  &c. 

The  celebrated  Riimndell  Xorway  Out* 

9A  per  Bushel. 

Early  Rose  and  oiher  choice  varieties  of  Potatoes,  &c 

All  orders  filled  with  dispatch  and  all   Seeds  carefully 

packed  and  sent  or  shipped  as  directetl.     Catalogues  or 

circulars  sent  on  application  free  of  charge.    Address 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

lvl-3mr  Sacramento  Cal. 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Descriptive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac    for   1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mailed 
FREE  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE,  REED  k  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall-4t  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

An  Ann  1^"°'^  ""■  euttlngs  of  the  above  valuable 
v)U)'-'U'J  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
undersigned,  when-  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayword's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


SILK  WORM  EGGS. 

O   AAA  CARTONS    JAPANESE     ANNUALS,     SILK 
Zi\J\J\J      WORM  EGOS,  just  arrived 

For  Sale  in  Bond  or  Duty  Paid. 

B.  J.  DORSEY, 

l-3mr       41  aud  42  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  s 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THB  BEST  FASM  WAGON; 

TiU:  BEST  BAKCH  WAQON; 

THE  BEST  TBCCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TE.\M  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  A  G  O  IV  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agrents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  i  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  C.^L. 


S.  N.  PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  xinimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  aud  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  (or  pre-emptors  kc,  in  every  port  of  the  State. 
Ivl-Smr 


WM.   H.   LYON. 


CHAS.    C.   BABNES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  k  Son,  dealers  In   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mi  No.  21 J  Streot  Sacramento. 
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California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS   E.  PINLEY,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  it.  Yards  cor.  Lagunft  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

liig-ht  Brahmas,  tlie  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 
America. 

ALSO 

Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested   Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spauish,  Golden 

Laced  Seabrighf   Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pig-eons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pig-s.- White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EAEED  RABBITS. 

Nothing:  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lKht  Brahmus  and  White  I^eithom**, 

A  lew  trios  lor   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   youug 

HOUDON  COCKS. 


for  hatching  from  the 
loUowing  Breeds: 
Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas, 
Houdan,  Bearded, 
Buff  Cochins, 
Bl'k  African  Bantams, 
White  Leghorns, 


SiICIIOJ.S    Jk    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOKTERS    AND   UEALEBS  IN 


IMPI.RMF.NTS  AND  MACHINES,  POKTA- 

Bi>i:s'ri<:A.M  enuiivks, iiarii^va re. 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  iu  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  lor 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING   OF 

PloivN.  Harrowii,  Cultivutoi-s.  Hoi-hc  lioeN. 
tianic  Plows.  See<l  Sowem,  JSuckcye  Griklu 
DrllU,    Hill's  Col.  Sowem,  Uiiy    Cut- 
ters,   Seed     Cleaiiera,   nrlut    Mlll«, 
Biirley   MIIU    Cider    Mill«,  Fan 
Mills.  Orik|>e  Crushers.  Mow- 
ers,  Reapers,   Headers,     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Rakes,  Hay   Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
NoS'  9,  11,  13,  and  IS,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Fiont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Gr  JS.  ifi. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  api>aratus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
pi'ivate  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Argiiel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Brayton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  .lones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada:  W.  B.  Isaacs.  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  .los. 
A.  Donohoe,  Esq.,  Menlo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  .lohn  Pan'ott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda;  A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  City|Npvada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  ai^d  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions;  "The  College 
o(  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara;  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petaluma. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Co.  's 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  in  the  foUowiug  stores;  E.  Cohn  &  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon).  Gold  Hill,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville!  .1. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  k  Bro.,  Marysville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City] 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Offtccrs'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  office  2U6  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m.r 
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SUBSCRIBE  FOR    THE 


187I. 


Oyerland  Monthly 

The  only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISIiED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence  with  the  January  Number 
for  1 87 1.  We  promise  our  read-  — 
ers  rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  p)er  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  J 7. 00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  wiU  b«  furnished  GRATIS. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

D.ASH:    CHURN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical     ' 

CHXJIilV 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


IT    H^S    NO    EQUA^L. 

IT    3IOWS— IT    DROPSY— IT    SELF-nA.IiES  ! 

This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma 
chinery,  and  takes  rank  with  the  Pkinting-Pkes3,  Engine-Lathe,  and  Locomoti>'e ,  iu  the  qualities  of  pkecision 

STAUNCHNESS  AND  DURABILITY. 

Its  FOUNDATION  IS  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF  SOLID  lEON,  of  Shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  GEARING  IS  SHAPED  TO  STANDAKD  GUAGE  AND  EACH  COG  CUT  OUT  OF  SOLID  LRON  WITH  MATHEMATICAL 
EXACTNESS. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  iiei-manently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust,  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  keduce  friction  to  the  Lowest  Point — stop  tho  self-destruction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avoid  breakages  in  harvest — secure  easy  draft  and  the  same  duraiulity  which  pertains  to  cut 
GEAR  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  the  land,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  Tlxere    is   no    otliei*    IIa,r"vester." 


For  Price?  and  Complete  Information,  address 


E.   BALL   &   COMPANY.,  Canton,   0. 


LINFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and    5  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  General  AgeutB  for 
World  Mower  and  Reaper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  mall-8t-r 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 


Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Tliree 
to  Five  Minutes. 


It  is  scU-cIeaniug,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JTJST    EEOEIVED. 

Forsalo  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

vl-Cmr  Corner  Battery  and  Wasliinglon  sts. 


THE    NEW    TYPE 

ON    WHICH 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL    PRESS 

is  printed,  is  from  the 

OALIFOENIA  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

403  and  407  Sansome  St. 

GEO.    L.  FAULKNEE,    Agent. 

Ivl3-minr 


Willamette  Farmer, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

The  only  AteitculturnI  Paper  published    In 

Oret^on. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium, 

Terms  of  Subscription:— One  yc»r,  $2.50;  six  months 
1.50.    Address 
tiv21  tf  A..    I..    STINSON.  PublUher. 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  without  V  al 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Kiglxt  lor  this  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  Vie  desired.  Wo  iiianiifactnre  six  'liltVrcnt  sizeH 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  t]i« 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  larj^e  one  with  the  Iramc 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COIVlPETITiON 


in  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  aooD  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  iu  its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIEELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been   offered 

which  IS  ENTIRELY 


FREE  FKOM  ANY  OBJECTION, 


and  we  offer  it  as  the 


Best  Chum  in  Existence. 

No.   I  Chum  holds  2  gallons; 


2 

do 

do  3 

do 

■^ 

do 

do  6 

do 

4 

do 

do  8 

do 

5 

do 

do  13 

do 

G 

do 

do  22' 

do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nos.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,    San  Francisco,  Ca 
vl  -eowSmr 


[April  8,  187 1. 


;^        A  v^^^^^.'^^^ss         Ah 

Is  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  containing 
sixteen  pa^es  devote  1  to 
Ag'rlculturo,  |H«»rtlcultnro,    Stoolc 
Xlivisiii^i    I><>iii«»«tlc  li^ooiioiiiy, 
Home    3\Iivu»ifaft\ii'es  3Ie- 
oliuiiies,  IiitlnHtx'ies,  ct  f. 
With  an  able  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contribntors  and   correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well    as   instructive,  which  not  only  make   the 
Rural  Pkess  an  able   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
hut  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  \rill  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent   and   correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higlier  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy   six  months 'i.50 

One  copy   three  months 1 .25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

DEWEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
414  Clav  St.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


Iiii  a   b  ove  is  a  coirect  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay    Press, 

THE  INVEXTION  OF  J.  A.  McCilLLIVRAI ,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LET'jEaS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSIED    JANIARY    lOTH,    1P6J, 
AND  JULY  21TH,  1866. 

SpVfTal  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
.sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  th(*e  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  ijower  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horisiontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantat<e  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  SSimx^le, 
therefore  not  lialile  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  jier  Day,  each  bale  weiRliing  '2.'>0  to  aoO  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  ijress- 
ing.  On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes.  Itags,  Wool  or  ('ottou.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  t^ie  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

liiiiil^all   CJfir  uiiil  Cax*riasje 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Ev(  ry  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satiBl'action. 


PRICE,    $250. 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PATEIVTS   BOXJCmT  AIVD  SOLD  OIV  COIMMISJ^IOIV. 


town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  : 


Loiijjslioi'es    Coi»»l>inatioii    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitohkn 
Tool  it  ig  indispensible  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  I'an,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  orany oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driviug  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  itc.,  .tc.  It 
answers  the  dc  uble  purpose  o)  liamuier  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
11  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 


ap8-3m 


■VTestAill's    Iiiii>i-o>-e<l    Potato    I3i<»-srov. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  who 
bnys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  horses, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  i)»rt  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea'',  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  r»ll  back  cm  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogging  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  can  be  seen  in  our 
ofHce.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  Machines  or  Rights 
furnished  on  application. 


^a""' 


I?.    Davis'    Wire    aii«l    l?ic;lcct    Fence. 

Although  about  two  hundred  dift'erent  styles  of  fences  liave  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  vet  this  Fence,  for  GENERAL  F.UtM  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
you  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  FARM 
RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
within  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

]Ve>v    Gas    Light. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  requured.  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Hunter's    Impx*ovecl    Grain    isieparator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Graia  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced .  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

For    Sale. 

We  have  for  sale  the  right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  safest,  cheapest,  most  compact  and  simple  Engine  and 
Hoisting  Machinery  for  mining  and  other  purposes  ever  invented.  Although  new,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
aud  we  have  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor  from  many  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  East . 

We  invite  manufacturers  and  others  to  call  at  our  office  and  make  their  own  investigations. 

Ne"W    Engfland    Spring    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  In  the  market.    Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  clrcolar. 

Tarl>ox;'s    Ooml>ination    Stencil    ./^Ipliabet. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  N.\ME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  peafectly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  aud 
also  a  small  stock  of  Places,  for  sale  at  a  lowprice.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

INnt    Itoaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  hilf  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.  All  that  is  req)iired  is  to  wind  it  up  aud 
fill  with  nuts.  It  roasts  evenly  and  perfectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.  The 
Patent  Right  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  »pl-tf-r 


San  Francisco. 

Scientific  Press 

U.  S.  &  Foreign 

'''^'■fWT  A6t*<i''- 

OUK  V.  S.  ASD  FouEioN  PATENT  AoENCT  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home  Agency  over 
all  others  by  reasons  of  long  establishment,  great  expe- 
rience, thorough  system,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  commimity. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  our  Agency  will 
have  the  benefit  of  an  illustration  or  a  description  in  the 
Scientific  Pbess.  Wb  trausait  every  branch  of  Patent 
ousiness,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  cifiliznl  coutilria. 
The  largo  majority  of  U.  S  and  Foreign  Patents  granted 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  obtained 
through  our  Agency.  We  can  give  the  best  and  most 
reliabie  advice  as  to  the  patental)ility  of  new  inventions. 
Advre  AND  CiRCULAKS  FREE.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as 
any  first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while  our 
advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Enobavino  on  Wood,  of  every  kind,  for  illustrating 
machinery,  buildings,  trade  circulars,  labels,  plain  or  in 
olors,  designed  and  cut  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  by 
xperts  in  our  own  office.    Also,  engraving  on  metals. 


CMPDAI/IUP  IJKSIOJJING    AND    ENGRAVING 
bnUnMlInU  on  wood  and  for  electrotype  cuts 


ON  WOOD 


of  every  description,  done  by  supe- 
rior artists  at  the  office  of  the 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS.  Fine  Cuts 
made  for  Book  aud  Newspaper 
Illustrations,  and  for  Fancy  Labels  for  printing  In 
various  colors ;  Monograms,  Seals,  etc.,  etc.  Prompt 
execution  and  reasonable  prices. 

UiiVVKY    A    CO.," 
Mo.  iU  Clay  street, S.r. 


Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trap, 


FOR  GOPHERS.  SQUIRRELS,  RATS,  CAYOTES, 
and  other  "Varmints." 


This  Trap,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  simple  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  conveniently  by  women  or  ch  Idren. 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
fi\)  cents.  By  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  express 
charges  are  high),  tl.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  or 
dealers  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Address  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS, 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
al-ly-awbp 


imLLEIt    &,    CO., 

Wool      Commission      IVIerchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers.       ^ 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision,  * 

THE  BESTWOOLSACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Cousig-nors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  initial  letters  on 
each  i)ackage.  fe'25-tf 


GUAIVO. 

500,00  lbs.  Guano  just  Received 

And  tor  Sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

GEO.  F.  SILVESTER,  Seedsman, 
ma-18-lm  817  Washington  street. 


WANTED  TO   RENT. 

A  poultry  ranch  in  the  vi<inity  of  Oakland  or  Ala- 
meda; must  have  plenty  of  water.  One  with  poultry 
houses  preferred.    Address  V, 

Half  Moon  Bay,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


SONORA  HOTEL, 

T.  BRODIGAN, Proprietor. 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe25-3m 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

Pr<»   108  Stoclitoix  street,    S.   F".,   Cnl. 


SILXS  H.  GRIT.  JIVIB   X.    BATM. 

G-RAY  &  HAVEN, 

/LTTORNEYSANUCOVNSBLURSAT  L.A1V, 

In  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  N.   E.  corner  Call- 
foinlaano  Leldesdonl streets, 
I7vl6  SAN  FBANCIBCU. 


^i^M 


;i 


TRO^ 


BUFFCOCHINS&WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Poultry  Yard  N.  W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  Sts.,  OAKLAND. 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CUBOMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade- to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  NIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Bhoadway.  Nkw  Yobk, 
Opposite  Mt-tropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS    AKD    MANI'FACXrRKRS   OK 

Pliotograpliio    ^Rlaterials. 

nia'2.5-10t 

Crandall  Patent  Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  :the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


I.lKbtnesa,    CleanllDesa, 

Klantlclty  and  DnrubllUy, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired' at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  imiH>ssi- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— l'.i3  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOLET    A.    eREE.V,    Propi-leton. 

STEINVVAY  &  SONS' 
I?  «  t  e  11 1  -A.  fj  1*  «  fl'o  r*  i  tl  11  o  s , 

GRAND.  SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 


' 


Pianos  to  Let. 


mal.S.tf 


A.    HEYMAN, 

1  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  SacbamilKto. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  uuuXu 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BI  THE— 

PACIFIC  FILE  WOKItS*, 

an  Hoalo  street,  near  Allsslon, 

SAN  FRANXTSCO. 


i 


malStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


I.  O._0.   F. 

THE      IV  E  TT      A.G  ±1, 

A  Weekli  JocitNAi.  or  Sixteen  Faobs. 

The  "Official  Orgnn  "  of  the  I.  U.  U.  F.  on 
the  ParlUc  Coast. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Asrs  and  Scienczi 
and  General  LrrERATmtE ;  and  as  a  family  paper  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  States.  Subscrip- 
tion price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  in  the  city, 
per  month,  50  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  327 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19vli> 


YOSEMITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

TUR    LARC^EST   AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-ivl-3iur  | 
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[Number  15. 


THE   STUDEBAKER    FARM   WAGON. 

We  present  our  readers  to-day  with  a  cut 
of  the  celebrated  Studebaker  Farm  Wagon, 
manufactured  at  South  Bend;  Indiana,  by 
the  Studebaker  Manufacturing  Company. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  across 
the  continent  and  the  consequent  increased 
facilities  of  commerce  between  the  States 
east  and  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  all 
our  industrial  pursuits  have  been  brought 
into  close  competition  with  those  of  the 
East.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case 
with  our  manufactories,  and  none  have  felt 
this  competition  more  keenly  than  our 
wagon  makers. 

There  are  now  some  three  or  four  large 
Eastern  wagon  factories  extensively  en- 
gaged in  shipping  farm  wagons  to  all  parts 
of  this  coast,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
number  of  carriages,  buggies,  and  stage- 
coaches that  are  annually  imported  from 
the  same  direction.  These  manufacturing 
companies  have  their  agencies  established 
in  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast,  and 
seem  determined  to  suiDply  us 
with  their  wagons  at  all  hazards. 

The  Studebaker  company  are 
the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise 
and  they  probably  sell  more  wag- 
ons here  than  all  other  Eastern 
companies  combined.  They  have 
shiijped  over  the  railroad  to  Cali- 
fornia the  past  year  over  600 
wagons  and  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions valued  at  .$75,000. 
Their  organization  for  the  sale  of 
their  wagons,  is  complete.  Their 
principal  or  grand  agency  is  at 
Sacramento,  their  agents  being 
Ames  &  Woolverton,  through 
whom  all  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany on  this  coast  is  transacted. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers  to  know  something  of 
a  company  who  though  so  far  away 
are  working  such  a  change  in  this 
branch  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  supplying  so  many  of 
us  with  that  indispensable  agricultural  ma- 
chine the  "Farm  Wagon." 

Two  of  the  brothers  Studebaker  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  wagons  in  a 
small  and  rude  shop  at  South  Bend,  in 
1852,  with  a  capital  of  but  !if65.  By  good 
workmanship  and  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness they  soon  built  up  an  extensive  and 
profitable  local  trade.  It  was  nearly  four 
years  before  they  shipped  or  sold  any  of 
their  wagons  outside  of  their  immediate 
neighborhood;  but  their  reputation  spread 
gradually  farther  and  farther  from  home  in 
all  directions  and  orders  began  to  come  in 
from  gi-eater  distances,  and  now  the  "  Stu- 
debaker Farm  Wagon  "  is  used  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  a 
reputation  almost  as  extensive  as  the  cele- 
brated Concord  stage  coaches. 

The  company  now  consists  of  four  broth- 
ers, all  mechanics,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business  is  half  a  million 
dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  made  in  it 
since  the  small  beginning  at  South  Bend. 
Last  year  250  men  were  constantly  em- 


ployed, and  6,500  vehicles  were  turned  out 
of  their  shops.  They  consumed  2,000,000 
pounds  of  iron  and  3,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. Their  iron  is  all  purchased  of  the 
iron  manufactories,  made  to  order,  of  the 
exact  quality,  size  and  length  desired,  and 
so  with  their  lumber  and  other  material. 
Nothing  is  bought  that  is  not  wanted  and 
nothing  is  wasted.  They  will  this  year 
turn  out  over  7,000  vehicles,  and  by  the 
ehd  of  the  year  will  have  so  extended  and 
increased  their  shops  and  machinery  as  to 
be  prepared  to  turn  out  annually  thereafter 
10,000 — or  very  nearly  one  wagon  for  every 
twenty  minutes  of  working  time  in  the 
year.  We  have  given  the  history  and 
achievments  of  this  firm  or  company  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  manu- 
facturing line  by  a  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  skill,  business  capacity, 
and  integrity.  Next  week  we  will  present  a 
cut  of  a  California  made  Thimble  Skein  Farm 
Wagon  and  will  discuss  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  this  branch  of 


allowed  to  ripen  fully  before  gathering,  so 
that  the  pulp  will  be  soft  and  easy  to  sejpa- 
rate  from  the  seed.  Then  gather  them 
either  by  picking  or  shaking  from  the  tree. 
It  will  be  well  to  allow  them  to  stand  in  a 
bucket  or  other  vessel  a  few  days,  until  the 
I)ulp  shows  incipient  stages  of  decay.  This 
will  facilitate  the  separation  of  pulp  and 
seed. 

Then,  with  the  hand  or  with  a  pestle, 
break  the  pulp  thoroughly  and  pour  on 
water  and  wash  or  stir  them.  Change  the 
water  and  stir  again  until  the  seeds  are 
cleansed  from  the  pulp.  Strain  and  dry 
the  seed;  keep  in  a  dry  place  until  wanted 
for  use.  On  the  siibject  of  planting  we 
quote  from  "  Observations  oh  the  Culture 
of  Silk  in  California,  by  I.  N.  Hoag,"  pub- 
lished in  1870:— 

"  The  mulberry  tree  may  also  be  propa- 
gated from  the  seed,  which  is  a  little  larger 
than  a  mustard  seed.  In  this  State  the 
seed  should  be  planted  in  April  or  May,  in 
damp  but  warm  soil,  well  cultivated  or  pul 
verized.  It  should  be  covered  from  a  half 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  If  the  soil  is 
very  damp  and  not  liable  to  dry  on  the  sur- 
face, a  half  inch  is  a  plenty.  The  soil  will 
be  of  that  nature  that  it  will  keep  damp  to 
the  very  surface.  I  planted  from  two  to 
three  acres  last  year  with  seed  of  the  alba 


THE    STUDEBAKER!  FARM    WAGON. 


oiir  California  manufactories  presents. 

COLLECTING   AND    PLANTING    MUL- 
BERRY SEED. 

We  had  no  time  last  week  to  consult  our 
associate  editor  on  the  subject  of  our  cor- 
respondent's query  with  regard  to  planting 
mulberry  seed,  and  our  principal  editor 
having  had  no  experience  in  this  particular 
line  was  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  inquiry. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  within  our  own 
household  we  can  speak  on  this  imj^ortant 
question  from  personal  experience,  which, 
upon  practical  matter,  we  regard  as  the 
best  authority.  The  miilberry,  like  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  small 
berries,  each  having  a  separate  seed  cover- 
ed by  pulp.  The  pulp  of  each  of  these 
small  berries  is  united  with  the  pulp  of 
other  small  berries  adjoining  it,  and  this 
imion  of  small  berries  forms  what  we  call  a 
mulberry,  which  is  in  fact  a  hunch  of  mul- 
berries. 

Now  to  the  question: — To  collect  and 
preserve  the  seed,  the  berries  should  be 


and  moretti.and  only  succeeded  in  making 
the  seed  come  up  on  about  an  acre  and  a 
half.  They  were  planted  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  about  two  miles  above  Sacramento. 
In  the  winter  of  18G5  the  water  ran  across 
the  land,  and  washed  the  surface  soil,  a 
vegetable  mould,  entirely  off  of  about  an 
acre  and  a  half,  leaving  a  light  sandy  clay, 
through  which  the  moisture  rose  to  the 
very  surface — so  much  so  that  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  warmest  days  in  May 
the  surface  looked  wet.  Here,  on  this  land, 
the  seed  came  up  and  grew  well,  while  on 
the  land  directly  by  its  side,  but  uj^on  which 
the  vegetable  or  surface  soil  remained,  very 
few  of  the  seeds  germinated,  and  none  came 
up.  As  the  sun  warmed  up  the  surface  of 
this  vegetable  soil,  the  moistiire  receded, 
leaving  the  surface  very  dry  and  hot;  and, 
as  the  tender  leaves  of  the  young  trees 
reached  this  dry  soil  they  withered  or 
baked,  and  died,  while  the  moisture  of  the 
sandy  and  clay  soil,  reaching  the  very  sur- 
face, protected  and  invigorated  the  yoimg 
leaves,  and  forced  them  up.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  giving  my  experience  in 
this  matter,  because  almost  every  one  else 
who  planted  seed  made  an  entire  failure, 
and  I  made  a  partial  success,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  some  of  my 
land." 


PROTECTION     TO     SILK    AND     TEA 
CULTURE. 

The  land  upon  which  Herr  Schnell  and 
his  Japanese  colony  for  the  cultivation  of 
tea  and  silk  were  located  in  El  Dorado 
county,  was  unsurveyed  public  land.  This 
fact  has  been  the  source  of  great  annoyance 
and  discouragement  to  the  colony;  so  much 
so  that  the  originators  of  the  enterprise 
had  almost  lost  heart  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment. The  friends  of  the  industrial 
Ijrogress  of  the  State  will  be  gratified  that 
this  annoyance  is  now  at  an  end.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Capt.  John  Mullen 
of  this  city  and  Congressman  Sargent,  a 
special  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
allowing  Schnell  to  locate  640  acres,  in- 
cluding the  improvements  and  plantations 
of  tea  and  mulberries,  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
This  is  a  just  and  very  imj^ortant  law;  and 
now  our  State  should  aid  Mr.  Schnell  to 
give  the  matter  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
trial.  No  one  man  should  be  called  upon 
to  defray  alone  the  exj^ense,  and  assume 
the  risk  of  so  costly  and  important  an  un- 
dertaking. 

The  law  offering  premiums  on  tea  and 
silk  and  which  was  an  inducement  for  Mr. 
Schnell  to  come  here  and  engage  in  their 
culture  was  repealed  by  the  last 
Legislature.  Justice  to  the  colony 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
would  dictate  that  the  promises 
held  out  by  that  law  should  be  re- 
deemed or  at  least,  that  such  aid 
should  be  extended  as  is  necessa- 
ry to  give  tea  culture  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  trial  in  the  State. 

GOOD  APPLES. 


But  a  few  years  since  all  our 
winter  apples  came  from  Oregon. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  now 
most  of  them  come  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras,  within  our 
own  State.  A  comparison  of  ap- 
ples from  Oregon  and  the  Sierras, 
as  they  are  now  found  side  by 
side  in  our  market,  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Our  own 
apples  are  more  juicy,  finergrained 
better  flavored  and  highly  colored. 
The  same  varieties  comi^ared  show 
the  California  apple  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  proves  its 
keeping  qualities  to  be  superior. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  boxes  in  the  mar- 
ket lately  from  some  thirty  miles  above 
Placerville.  They  are  much  superior  in 
all  the  qualities  referred  to  above  to  those 
grown  lower  down  toward  the  valley. 

These  facts  should  give  our  fruit  growers 
some  valuable  and  practical  hints.  They 
show  that  by  utilizing  the  natural  advan- 
tages our  .State  possesses,  as  a  fruit  grow- 
ing country,  we  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
fresh  apples  in  good  eating  condition  the 
year  round.  They  also  suggest  the  great 
importance  of  originating  new  varieties  by 
fruiting  seedlings.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  secure  fruit  adapted 
to  climate  and  locality.  To  obtain  late  or 
winter  varieties  plant  seed  from  localities 
high  ujj  in  the  mountains  and  from  the 
latest  and  best  keeping  kinds.  To  obtain 
early  or  summer  varieties  j^lant  seed  from 
such  varieties  which  have  been  grown  in 
the  warmest  or  earliest  localities  in  the 
State. 

Eemember  it  is  the  earliest  and  latest 
fruit  that  pays  the  best. 
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ECHANICAL     J^^ROGRESS. 

PuKiTY  OF  Melted  Metals  Deteemtned 
BY  Their  Deops. — Dr.  Quincke,  of  Berlin, 
has  described, — says  the  Poli/technissche 
Journal, — a  new  method  of  determining 
the  purity  of  melted  metals,  and  of  vari- 
ous chemical  combinations  by  the  hight 
of  the  drops  which  are  formed  by  thorn 
upon  a  horizontal  surface.  By  the  bight 
of  a  drop,  such  as  is  formed  by  dew  upon 
a  leaf  or  by  quicksilver  iipon  glass,  is 
meant  the  vertical  distance  of  the  horizon- 
tal plane  from  the  vertex  of  the  droj)  sur- 
face. This  altitude  is  nearly  constant,  and 
is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  drop 
if  it  is  not  greater  than  20  millim.  *  *  * 
The  altitude  of  large  flat  drops  or  bubbles 
is  less  if  their  surface  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  some  fluid.  A  fluid  coat  less 
than  the  millionth  of  a  millimetre  in  thick- 
ness is  suflicient  to  reduce  tlie  altitude  of 
molted  drops  in  a  sensible  degree.  A  max- 
imum of  depression  ( \i )  occurs  when  the 
coat  is  50-1,000,000  of  a  millimetre  in 
thickness,  which  is  about  1-10  of  the 
length  of  a  light  wave.  The  presence  of 
very  small  quantities  of  substances  may 
be  proved  in  this  way  to  a  degree  of  deli- 
cacy unequalled  by  any  other  method  of 
observation  except  that  of  tlie  spectro- 
scope. A  trace  of  oil  on  a  drop  of  dew  or 
a  bubble  of  air  in  water,  and  a  trace  of 
lead  applied  to  a  drop  of  melted  silver,  re- 
duced the  hight  from  4  to  2.8  millimetres, 
so  that  unpractised  eyes  could  easily  dis- 
cern the  diflerence.  Substances  which 
oxidize  easily  in  the  air  should  be  melted 
and  tried  in  some  indifferent  gas,  like  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Large  flat  drops  of  iron 
from  several  mills,  with  surfaces  coated 
with  o.xide,  all  had  the  same  altitude  of 
5.2  millimetres.  Workmen  in  foundries 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  judging  tlie  quality  of 
cast-iron  by  the  form  and  condition  of 
the  drops.  The  sjieaker  thought  the  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  forms  and  alti- 
tudes of  melted  drops  might  jsrove  an 
important  aid  in  determining  the  projjer- 
ties  of  metals. 


Progress  in  Steam  Engineering.— From 
an  editorial  in  London  Engineering  for 
March  3d,  we  clip  the  following: — "  On 
land  and  sea  the  purchase  cost  of  a  steam 
horse  power  has  increased  during  the  past 
twenty  years  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ,  the 
pressure  has  increased  50  to  500  per  cent., 
while  the  weight  of  fuel  per  each  horse- 
power has  been  reduced  from  7  lb.  to  2'^ 
lb.,  and  if  we  take  the  past  ten  years  only, 
a  pound  of  coal  now  develops  twice  the 
power  it  did  in  18til.  Successful  steam 
engineering  does  not  mean  merely  the  pro- 
duction of  an  engine  economical  in  work- 
ing, but  the  production  of  one  at  a  cost 
that  shall  be  remunerative  to  the  purchaser. 
That  the  improvement  previously  named  is 
of  this  character  in  marine  engineering  is 
easily  proved.  In  1861,  marine  engines  of 
400  indicated  horse-iiower  could  be  pur- 
chased in  the  north  for  3,500Z.,  requiring 
4Va  lb.  of  coal  per  each  horse-jjower;  in 
1871,  the  same  power  can  be  purchased  for 
4,500/.,  requiring  2 'i  lb.  of  coal  for  each 
horse  power.  Such  engines  would  average 
at  least  200  days'  steaming  each  year,  and 
allowing  20s.  per  ton  fgr  the  coal  saved  and 
additional  cargo — a  very  low  estimate — the 
owner  will  receive  nearly  2,000/. ,  or  200  per 
cent,  on  his  extra  purchase  outlay  of  1 ,000/. , 
while  assuming  the  value  of  the  ISfil  ship 
and  engines  to  be  16,000/.,  and  those  of 
1871  to  be  17,000/.,  and  the  first  ship  just 
cleared  her  expenses,  the  saving  in  fuel 
alone  would  give  a  dividend  of  nearly  12 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  second  and 
higher-priced  ship.  This  great  reduction 
of  fuel,  and  the  certainty  that  a  large  mar- 
gin is  left  for  further  saving,  gives  a  most 
encouraging  prospect  for  the  future  of  steam 
navigation." 

High  Speed  Compound  Engine. — The 
Engineer  illustrates  a  three-cylinder  com- 
pound engine  invented  by  A.  F.  Franklin. 
We  quote  from  the  description:  "  In  order 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  "knock- 
ing" attending  the  running  of  double-acting 
high-speed  steam  engines  due  to  the  sudden 
reversal  of  the  strain  on  tlie  crank  pin  at 
each  stroke,  Mr.  Franklin  uses  three  single- 
acting  cylinders  with  cranks  set  at  120  deg. 
The  connecting  rods  being  fixed  directly 
on  to  the  pistons,  the  hight  of  the  engine 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  a 
point  of  much  importance  in  marine  en- 
gines with  overhead  cylinders.  The  eccen- 
tric and  valve  gear  is  simplified.  The 
course  of  the  steam  will  be  readily  traced. 
When  it  has  done  its  work  it  exhausts 
from  the  last  and  largest  cylinder  into  a 


condenser;  this  piston,  and  this  only, 
using  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as 
motive  power.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evil 
of  excessive  cj'linder  condensation,  com- 
mon hitherto  to  all  single-acting  engines, 
the  cj-hnders  are  jaeketted,  and  the  pistons 
are  provided  with  trunks,  consisting  of 
thin  cylinders  of  steel,  lagged  with  wood 
inside.  These  cylinders  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  non-conducting,  as  their 
weight  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to  con- 
dense much  steam,  while  the  quantity  of 
air  which  can  find  its  way  between  their 
sides  and  those  of  the  cylinders,  is  too 
small  to  have  any  appreciable  cooling  efiect. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  metal  of  the  cylinders  will  be  main- 
tained very  nearly  as  well  as  though  the 
engines  were  double-acting." 

New  Feeding  M.vchine  for  Printing 
Presses.— The  Tribune  describes  a  recent 
invention  in  which  a  single  sheet  from  the 
pile  of  pajjer  is  sucked  up  at  each  uj)ward 
movement  of  the  oscillating  table  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  An  oscillating  pipe, 
furnished  with  short  tubes,  or  caps,  having 
oblique  edges,  is  exhausted  of  air  at 
each  movement,  by  means  of  an  air  pump 
attached  to  the  machine, — thus  supplying 
the  suction  apparatus.  A  second  tube  is 
placed  parallel  with  the  oscillating  pipe, 
and  is  provided  with  several  perforations 
opposite  the  table,  from  wliich  currents  of 
air  pass  underneath  the  raised  sheet  of  pa- 
per and  separate  it  from  the  other  sheets 
lying  on  the  table.  At  this  instant  the  suc- 
tion of  the  pipe  ceases  by  the  action  of  a 
cock  cutting  ofl'  the  communication  with 
the  vacuum-chamber,  and  the  paper  is  re- 
leased from  the  cups  and  delivered  to  the 
adjusting  apparatus.  The  latter  consists 
of  a  series  of  grippers  and  clamps  by 
which  the  sheets  are  adjusted  and  delivered 
to  the  printing-press  without  manual  as- 
sistance. The  sheet  is  seized  by  traveling 
carriers  moving  horizontally,  and  if  ob- 
lique, or  out  of  place  on  the  back  table, 
the  front  edge  is  drawn  squarely  up  to  the 
gauges  by  means  of  guides,  wliile  at  the 
same  time  side-clamps,  acting  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  carriers,  seize  the  lateral  edge 
of  the  sheet  and  adjust  it  according  to  side- 
gauges.  The  apparatus  is  not  onlj'  adapted 
to  printing-presses,  but  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  rolling,  folding,  cutting, 
and  all  other  machines  which  are  fed  with 
paper.     Its  speed  is  2,500  sheets  an  hour. 

Bessemer  Steel  C.\st  Gun  Barrels. — 
The  London  Mining  Journal  says  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Sheflield,  has  had  rifle  barrels 
cast  from  a  hollow  bloom.  They  are  cast 
with  a  chill  centre,  and  then  rolled  into 
the  centre  instead  of  being  drilled,  so  pre- 
serving the  original  skin  of  the  metal. 
By  being  case-hardened  they  wear  longer 
without  fouling,  are  not  liable  to  corro- 
sion, whilst  the  cost  is  scarcaly  so  much  as 
the  ordinary  barrel.  Mr.  Foster  has  just 
had  a  Chassepot  barrel  cast,  and  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  invention  is  applicable  to  steel  hoops 
for  railway  wheels,  gun  barrels,  and  the 
casting  of  cylindrical  forms  in  Bessemer 
or  crucible  steel.  The  object  of  the  im- 
provement is  to  save  the  preliminary  proc- 
esses in  ',the  productian  of  a  "bloom"  by 
casting  it  in  a  metal  mould,  with  a  mova- 
ble metal  jjin  centre. 

Locomotive  Feed- Water  Hkateb.— TTie 

Springfield  Republican  thus  describes  an  ar- 
rangement now  being  tested  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad,  for  the  saving  of 
fuel  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat: — "The  wa- 
ter is  pumped  from  the  tank  in  the  tender 
through  a  copper  pipe,  \y,  inch  in  diame- 
ter, to  the  "heater,"  which  is  a  coil  of  pipe 
of  the  same  size  around  the  "cone-pipe"  in 
the  smoke-stack,  and  from  this  coil  the  wa- 
ter, heated  to  more  than  200  degrees  Fahren- 
heit during  its  passage  through  the  coil, 
passes  in  a  copper  pipe  on  the  side  of  the 
boiler  opposite  its  passage  when  cold,  and 
into  the  boiler." 


Size  and  Speed  of  Belt  for  One-Hoese 
Power. — "It  is  found  iiractically,  that  a 
leather  belt  eight  inches  wide,  embracing 
half  the  circumference  of  a  smoothly- 
turned  iron  pulley,  and  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  100  feet  per  minute,  can  communi- 
cate one-horse  power." — Joxtr.  Frank.  Insti- 
tute. 

Sheet  Tanite. — Such  is  the  name  of  a 
new  article  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
vulcanite,  about  to  be  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  Tanite  Company  of  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


.CIENTIFIC    iRROGRESS. 


Parthenogenesis. — A.  S.  Packard  re- 
views, in  the  American  Naturalist  for  March, 
a  work  by  Prof.  Ganin  on  the  early  stages 
of  Ichneumon  parasites,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion says  ho  cannot  refrain  from  making 
some  reflections  suggested  by  the  remark- 
able discoveries  of  Ganin.  We  quote: — 
"  In  the  first  place,  these  facts  bear  strong- 
ly on  Cope  and  Hyatt's  theory  of  evolution 
by  '  acceleration  and  retardation.'  In  the 
history  of  these  early  larval  stages  we  see 
a  remarkable  acceleration,  or  hurrying  up, 
of  the  embryo.  A  simple  sac  of  unorgan- 
ized cells,  with  a  half-made  intestine,  so  to 
speak,  is  hatched,  and  made  to  do  the  duty 
of  an  ordinary,  quite  highly  organized 
larva.  Even  the  formation  of  the  '  primi- 
tive band,'  usually  the  first  indication  of 
the  organization  of  the  germ,  is  ])ostponed 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  in  larval  life. 
The  ditferent  anatomical  systems,  the  heart, 
with  its  vessels,  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  respiratory  system  (tracheie),  appear  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  while  in  one 
genus,  the  tracheaj  are  not  developed  at  all. 
Thus  some  portions  of  the  animal  are  accel- 
erated in  their  development  more  than 
others,  while  others  are  retarded,  and  in 
others  still  certain  organs  are  not  developed 
at  all.  Meanwhile  all  live  in  a  fluid  medi- 
um, with  much  the  same  habits,  and  sur- 
rounded witli  quite  similar  physical  condi- 
tions. The  highest  degree  of  acceleration 
is  in  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Cecid<5- 
myian  lar\'a  of  Miastor,  whicli  produces  a 
summer  brood  of  young,  alive,  and  which 
live  free  in  the  body  of  the  child- parent;  and 
in  the  pujja  of  Chironomus,  which  has  been 
recently  shown  by  Von  Grimm,  a  fellow 
countryman  of  Ganin,  to  produce  young 
in  the  spring,  while  the  adult  fly  lays  eggs 
in  the  autumn  in  tlie  usual  manner.  This 
is  in  fact  a  true  virgin  reproduction,  and 
directly  comparable  to  the  alternation  of 
generations  observed  in  the  jelly  fishes,  in 
Saljia,  and  certain  intestinal  worms.  We 
can  now,  in  the  light  of  the  researches  of 
Ganin,  Siebold,  Leuckart,  and  others, 
trace  more  closely  than  ever  the  connec- 
tion between*  simple  growth  and  metamor- 
phosis and  metamorphosis  and  partlie- 
nogenesis,  and  perceive  tliat  they  are 
but  the  terms  of  a  single  series.  By 
the  acceleration  of  a  single  set  of 
organs  (the  reproductive) ,  no  more 
wonderful  than  the  acceleration  and  retar- 
dation of  the  other  systems  of  organs,  so 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  embryos  of  Plat- 
ygaster  and  its  allies,  we  see  how  partheno- 
genesis under  certain  conditions  may  re- 
sult. The  barren  Platj-gaster  larva,  the 
fertile  Cecidomyia  larva,  the  fertile  Aphis 
larva,  the  fertile  Chironomus  pupa,  the  fer- 
tile hydroid  polyp , and  the  fertile  adult  queen 
bee,  are  simply  animals  in  different  degrees 
of  organization,  and  with  reproductive 
systems  differing  not  in  quality,  but  in  the 
greater  or  less  rapidity  of  their  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
body." 

Progress  of  the  California  Geologi- 
cal Survey. — Some  two  months  since,  we 
noted  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ornithology,  containing  the  land  birds  of 
the  western  side  cJf  the  continent.  Silli- 
Tnan's  Journal  for  April  has  the  following: 
"The  second  volume  of  Ornitliologj', 
which  will  contain  the  water-birds  of  tlie 
whole  country,  is  in  process  of  preparation. 
The  volume  of  Conchology,  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  undertakes,  is  likewise  begun; 
and  Prof.  Brewer  of  Yale,  formerly  as- 
sistant on  the  survey,  is  rapidly  working  uj) 
the  botanical  material  for  publication, 
aided  by  Prof.  Gray,  and  by  others  S])e- 
cially  qualified  for  the  work.  The  abun- 
dant collection  of  mammalian  fossils  is  com- 
mitted to  Dr.  Leidy  for  treatment.  The 
fossil  botany  is  undertaken  by  Prof.  Les- 
quereux.  The  volumes  already  issued  con- 
tain descriptions  and  figures  of  the  inverte- 
brate fossils  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gabb.  It  thus  appears  that  Prof. 
Whitney  has  called  to  his  aid  the  best 
available  talent  in  working  out  the  results 
of  the  survey  in  si)ecial  departments. 
Meantime,  the  field-work,  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  geological  and  to]>ographical 
data  collected,  are  going  on  rapidly  under 
his  direction.  *  *  Of  the  maps  of  the 
California  survey,  there  have  appeared 
hitherto  those  of  the  Yosemite  valley  and 
of  the  High  Sierra  in  its  vicinity  (in  the 
Yosemite  Guide  Book) ,  and  that  of  the  re- 
gion adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
the  last  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch; 
a  much  larger  map,  including  about  60,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  central  part  of  the 


State  (occupied  by  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  its  population) ,  is  far  advanced,  one  of 
its  four  sheets  (the  S.  W.  corner)  being 
already  engraved,  and  a  second  (the  S.  E. 
one,  containing  the  highest  part  of  the 
Sierra)  in  the  engravers'  hands.  This  is 
on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  the  inch;  it  will 
be  issued  in  duplicate,  as  geological  and  as 
a  topographical  map.  Another,  of  the 
whole  State,  at  eighteen  miles  to  the  inch, 
js  finished,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
preliminary  geological  map,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  second  vulumo  of  geology,  of 
which  the  printing  will  bo  begun  next 
summer.  Among  the  regions  which  have 
been  recently  receiving  particular  atten- 
tion is  that  of  the  ancient  river-channels, 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  which 
a  party  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  ' 
in  exploring  and  mapping,  and  on  which  a 
full  report  is  soon  to  be  made;  also,  the 
White  and  Inyo  ranges  of  mountains,  east 
of  the  Sierra  and  of  Owen's  valley;  and 
the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake,  in  the  northern 
coast  ranges." 

Fungoid  Origin  of  Cholera  Doubtfitl. 
—The  report  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Lewis  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cholera  inquiry  now  proceed- 
ing in  India  under  direction  of  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission,  is  noticed  in  Nature 
for  March  16th.  The  investigation  has  so 
far  been  limited  to  facts  bearing  upon  the 
theories  of  Hallier  and  Pettenkoffer.  The 
former  held  that  cholera  was  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  fungus  resembling  the  rye 
fungus  of  Europe,  and  probably  present  in 
•diseased  rice  in  India.  "The  general  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Lewis  upon  this  portion  of 
the  inquiry  are: — 1.  That  no  cysts  exist  in 
choleraic  discliarges  which  are  not  found 
under  other  conditions.  2.  That  cysts  or 
'sporangia'  of  fungi  are  very  rarely  found 
under  any  circumstances  in  alvine  dis- 
charges. 3.  That  no  special  fungus  has 
been  developed  in  cholera  discharges,  the 
fungiis  described  by  Hallier  being  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  such.  4.  That  there 
are  no  animalcular  developments,  either  as 
to  nature  or  proportionate  amount  peculiar 
to  cholera,  and  that  the  same  organisms 
may  be  developed  in  nitrogenous  material 
even  outside  the  body.  Lastly,  that  the 
supposed  debris  of  intestinal  epithelium  is 
not  of  this  origin,  but  appears  to  result 
from  eff'used  blood  plasma.  Unless  these 
conclusions  are  materially  modified  on  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  they  must  be  considered  as 
disposing  of  Hallier's  theory  of  cholera. 
Should,  however.  Dr.  Lewis's  further  in- 
vestigations prove  that  Hallier's  fungus  is 
present  in  choleraic  discharges  and  in  dis- 
eased rice  as  a  constant,  wo  should  still  re- 
quire scientific  proof  that  cholera  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  this  fungus  and  by 
nothing  else." 

Electric  Discharges  through  Gaseous 
Media. — At  the  Royal  Society's  soiree, 
March  11th,  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley  exhibited  an 
experiment  in  illustration  of  a  paper  read 
by  him  in  January: — "In  a  Geissler's  tube, 
containing  highly  rarefied  hydrogen,  a 
small  filament  of  talc  was  hung  by  a  single 
horizontal  fibre  of  silk.  Two  aluminium 
rings,  separated  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
formed  the  electrodes  inside  the  vacuum. 
This  tube  was  placed  longitudinally  with 
and  over  the  horizontal  poles  of  a  large  and 
very  powerful  iron  horse-shoe  electro-mag- 
net, made  of  a  bar  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  four  feet  in  length,  and  wrapjjed  with 
nearly  2  cwt.  of  thick  cojiper  wire.  A 
small  induction  coil  sent  electric  discharges 
from  one  ring  to  the  other,  producing  a 
brilliant  blue  light  around  the  negative 
pole,  the  positive  jiole  being  dark.  The 
moment  the  magnet  was  charged,  by  means 
of  thirty  cells  of  Grove's  nitric  acid  bat- 
tery, each  cell  containing  twenty  square 
inches  of  platinum  foil,  the  electric  lumin- 
osity in  the  tube,  which  beforehand  was 
diff'used,  gathered  up  into  an  arch  extend- 
ing one  and  a  half  inches  beyond  each 
ring,  forming  altogether  a  well-defined 
arch  about  four  inches  in  length.  This 
luminous  arch  follows  exactly  the  course 
of  those  magnetic  rays  which  traverse 
through  the  negative  pole.  By  shifting 
the  tube  the  piece  of  talc  can  be  brought 
at  pleasure  in  or  out  of  this  luminous  arch. 
Neither  the  electric  action  nor  the  magnet 
per  se  produces  any  motion  upon  the  talc; 
but  when  the  tube  is  so  placed  that  the 
luminous  arch  strikes  against  the  talc,  the 
talc  is  repelled  as  much  as  30"  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  electric  current  is 
])assing  simply  from  one  ring  to  the  other 
inside  the  tube,  but  the  luminous  arch  in 
question  where  it  strikes  the  talc  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ring  and  where  no  elec- 
tricity is  flowing." 
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||ATENTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(From  OrnoiAi,  Eepohts  to  DEWEY  St  CO.,  U.  S.  and 

FoBEiGN  Patent  Agents,  and  Pdblishers    of 

THE  Scientific  Press.] 

For  the  Week  Ending  March  28th. 

Mechanical  Telegeaph  Instrument. — 
James  Gamble,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wheel  fob  Vehicles. — James  Harris, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Skate. — David  Kerr  and  Asa  Ebenezer 
Hovey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gang  Plow. — John  Murray,  Silveyville, 
Cal. 

Grinding  Mill  foe  Ores. — Jacob  S.  Nis- 
wander,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Axle  and  Axle  Box  foe  Vehicles. — 
Ernest  Von  Jeinsen  and  James  Monroe 
McDonald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sash-Holdee.— Barnet  M.  Whiting,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Animal  TEAP.^James  William  Fishback 
How,  Douglas  County,  Oregon. 

Chloridizing  Silvee  Ore. — Eugene  N. 
Eiotte,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  of 
five-fourteenths  interest  to  Charles  A. 
Stetefeldt,  same  place,  and  five-four- 
teenths to  John  H.  Boalt,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

TEADE  MAEKS. 

Whisky. — Daniel  V.  B.  Henarie,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Whisky. — E.  Martin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Tea. — Williams,  Blanchard  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  3.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
«gency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Appaeatus  .foe  Buening  Bydeo-Car- 
BON  Oils. — J.  R.  Lee,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
a  device  by  which  a  more  perfect  combus- 
tion of  hydro-carbon  oils  is  secured,  when 
they  are  employed  in  the  furnaces  of  steam 
boilers,  and  also  to  assist  and  promote  such 
combustion  by  the  employment  and  utili- 
zation of  exliaust  steam  within  the  furnace. 
A  series  of  shallow  troughs  are  placed  in 
the  furnace,  preferably  in  a  transverse  po- 
sition. The  oil  is  fed  into  these  troughs, 
so  as  to  have  little  dej^th,  and  there  burned. 
A  pipe,  or  series  of  pipes,  arranged  around 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  receives  a  por- 
tion of  the  exhaust  steam  and  throws  it 
into  the  fire  in  fine  jets;  while  steam,  in- 
troduced in  like  manner  behind  the  bridge 
wall,  serves  to  increase  the  draft  as  may  be 
desired. 

Bale-Tie.— J.  E.  Perkins,  S.  F.  This 
device  for  securing  bales  of  cotton,  wool, 
hay  or  other  material  which  is  to  be  held 
together  in  a  bundle,  consists  of  a  strai^  of 
iron  which  is  folded  back  upon  itself  at 
one  end  and  holds  a  stout  link  in  the  bight. 
The  strap  being  passed  around  the  bale  at 
the  desired  point,  the  other  end  is  passed 
through  the  link,  and  after  being  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible,  is  bent  back  upon  itself, 
forming  a  bight  over  the  link,  and  is  se- 
cured by  slipping  a  movable  band  over 
this  bight. 

Gang  Plow.— J.  W.  Sursa,  San  Leandro, 
Cal.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  an  improvement  in  gang-plows,  in 
which,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
axles  of  the  bearing  wheels  and  their  con- 
necting link,  the  f)low  frame  is  maintained 
in  a  horizontal  position  at  all  times, — when 
one  wheel  runs  in  the  furrow  and  the  other 
on  the  land,  or  with  both  wheels  on  a  level, 
— and  this  by  the  use  of  the  single  lever 
which  raises  and  depresses  the  plows,  with- 
out altering  a  bolt  or  other  part  of  the  de- 
vice. The  simplicity  of  the  device,  to- 
gether with  its  great  efficiency,  will  recom- 
mend it  highly  to  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Hose-Speinklee.— W.  Anderson,  S.  F. 
This  very  neat,  simple  and  effective  device 
is  illustrated  and  described  on  another 
page. 


Industrial  Progress  in  Australia. 

There  are  so  many  points  in  common  be- 
tween Australia  and  California  that  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  the  material  progress  of 
that  country  cannot  fail  to  have  an  interest 
to  every  intelligent  reader  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Especially  is  this  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  just  as  we  are  being  brought 
into  such  intimate  commercial  relations. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  here  present  a 
few  facts  by  way  of  encouragement  and 
instruction  to  our  Pacific  Coast  readers, 
which  we  glean  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Sydney  Herald: — 

The  Vine  and  Wine  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  reputation  of  New  South  Wales  for 
wine  of  great  excellence  is  now  established, 
as  the  awards  at  Paris  and  London  in  1851- 
56-62  and  67  testify. 

In  1860,  the  vine  occupied  1,583  acres — 
622  being  devoted  to  wine.  The  produce 
was  99,791  gallons  of  wine  and  700  gallons 
of  brandy.  In  1870,  3,906  acres  produced 
460,324  gallons  of  wine  and  1,637  gallons 
of  brandy.  At  one  time  it  was  questioned 
whether  the  wine  would  keep — that  ques- 
tion has  now  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; while  regret  is  expressed  that  the 
acreage  cannot  be  increased  so  as  to  reduce 
the  price  sufficiently  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  and  laboring 
classes. 

Sugar  Cane. 

Sugar  cane  has  long  been  struggling  into 
notice.  The  settlers  show  a  natural  timid- 
ity in  dealing  with  novelties.  They  are 
given  to  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  cane,  therefore,  had  to  meet  with  and 
overcome  much  prejudice,  until  1867, 
when,  after  much  writing  and  talking  on 
the  subject,  piiblic  opinion  was  brought  to 
a  fever  heat,  and  the  settlers  went  boldly 
in  for  its  cultivation;  and  116  acres  pro- 
duced 17,786  fts.  of  siigar.  In  1870,  3,917 
acres  produced  3,563,703  fts.,  which  would 
have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  want 
of  machinery.  That  want  has  since  been 
fully  supplied. 

The  settlers,  as  a  rule,  are  dependent  on 
capitalists  to  erect  machinery.  The  mill 
owners  purchase  the  cane  at  $2.50  a  ton, 
cutting  it  for  them,  and  in  many  instances 
advance  money  to  them  while  the  cane  is 
growing. 

The  preparatory  exi^enses  in  trenching 
and  jjlanting  do  not  exceed  .$100  an  acre — 
seldom  go  beyond  $60.  The  cane  comes  to 
maturity  in  twelve  months  after  planting, 
and  yields  from  30  to  40  tons  to  the  acre. 
If  tended  with  skillful  husbandry  the  re- 
turn will  be  from  50  to  100  tons. 

The  expense,  the  second  year,  will  not 
exceed  .$25  to  the  acre;  while  the  weight  of 
the  cane  from  the  rattoon  crop  will  be 
greater. 

Wool. 
In  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  the 
inferior  sorts  of  wool,  great  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  the  production  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  A  sheep  on  the  natiiral 
grasses  needs  about  three  acres  to  feed  in; 
but  on  artificial  grasses  one  sheep  to  the 
acre,  the  year  round,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fair  propotion,  supposing  the  land  to  be 
good.  Should  meat-preserving  create  a 
great  demand  for  fat  sheep,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  grow  artificial  grasses  and 
lucerne  on  the  sea-board  lands. 

Horned  Stocl<. 

The  principal  breeds  of  Great  Britain — 
short  horn  or  Durham,  Hereford  and 
Devon  are  to  be  found  here  in  perfection. 
A  walk  through  the  cattle  sheds  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
would  induce  a  lover  of  stock  to  believe 
himself  in  England.  Pedigree  stock  is 
much  sought  for  and  realises  a  high  price. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Here- 
ford travel  better  than  the  short  horn,  and 
better  endure  periods  of  dearth  and 
drought.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  cattle  of 
this  colony  have  to  travel  from  500  to  800 
miles  to  the  slaughter  house.  This  quality 
is  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, for  fatigue  and  privations  of  travel 
are  often  such  as  to  reduce  a  fat  bullock  to 

very  lean  state  before  he  presents  him- 
self to  the  butcher. 

The  cattle  station  property  of  the  colony 
is  of  two  kinds:  breeding  and  fattening. 
The  breeding  country  is  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  table  lands — high  and  compar- 
atively cool — extending  from  north  to 
south.  The  fattening  land  is  found  in  the 
salt  bush  country  west  of  the  mountain 
range  as  far  back  as  the  Darling,  where 
three  acres  to  one  fattening  bullock  is  con- 
sidered fair, — store  cattle  are  generally 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  head;  fat  cattle, 
weighing  about  600  tbs.,  $35  to  $40  a  head. 


Fata  Morgana  at  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  of  April  1st, 
says:  On  Wednesday  morning  last,  one  of 
the  finest  mirages  that  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  see  made  its  appearance  in  our 
bay;  in  fact  the  picture  partook  more  of 
the  Fata  Morgana  than  mirage.  Standing 
on  the  bluff,  near  the  light-house,  we 
watched  the  beautiful  scene  for  hour  after 
hour.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  which  at 
times  makes  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of 
Messin.  The  entire  beach,  with  its  narrow 
line  of  yellow  sand  extending  from  Point 
Pinos  entirely  around  to  this  place,  and 
the  many  landing  places  and  towns  became 
visible,  looming  up  like  gigantic  castles. 
The  houses  in  Monterey,  twenty-two 
miles  distant,  appear  to  hang  in  the  air, 
and  as  if  gently  rocked  in  a  sea  of  glass. 
The  mountains  back  of  that  city,  and  the 
light-house,  formed  a  splendid  back- 
groiind.  Far  away  on  the  right  could  be 
seen  an  ocean  steamer,  which,  at  times, 
seemed  to  be  four  or  five  stories  high,  with 
heavy  roll  plowing  her  way  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  the  bay  towards  Moss'  Landing, 
the  buildings  of  the  landing  constantly 
growing  taller  and  taller,  the  steamer  Mon- 
terey making  her  way  to  this  city.  In  the 
immediate  fore-ground  were  five  or  six 
schooners  tacking  in  different  directions, 
and  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  ad- 
ding to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  We 
watched  this  shifting  kaleidoscope,  while  it 
changed  into  every  imaginable  shape.  The 
line  of  sand  beach  became  rough,  and 
waves  like  those  seen  on  the  intervening 
bay  seemed  to  roll  along  the  shore.  The 
opi^osite  shore  ran  up  massive  columns, 
supporting  a  stupendous  entablature, 
which  grew  wider  at  the  top,  then 
changed  and  represented  beautiful  water- 
falls or  precipitous  bluffs.  This  would 
give  place  to  a  city,  whose  magnifi- 
cent buildings  would  aj^pear  to  rock,  then 
rising,  would  remain  a  moment  suspended 
high  in  the  air,  then  disappear,  while  an- 
other picture  was  forming  on  the  water's 
level.  A  gentle  breeze  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  the  day  was  warm  and  clear. 

Steam  Wagons,  says  th  e  Territorial  Enter 
prise,  are  to  be  put  upon  the  road  between 
Egan  Canon  and  Toano,  and  will  be  em- 
ployed in  hauling  salt  from  the  marshes  at 
Egan  Canon  to  Toano;  returning  will 
bring  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  extensive 
coal  mines  lately  discovered  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  facilitate  this  new  enter- 
prise. 


Final  Suevey. — Deputy  U.  S.  Survey- 
or McKim  has  been  ordered  to  make  the  fi- 
nal survey  of  the  Kennedy,  Amador,  Max- 
well and  Lincoln  mines  in  Amador  county. 


Pacific  Coast  Increase. — The  census 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  increased  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  That  does  not  look 
very  much  like  retrogression,  especially  as 
New  England,  in  the  same  period,  only 
increased  eleven  per  cent.  By  our  mode 
of .  reckoning,  that  section  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  "gone  in"  indefinitely,  but  it 
is  not;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it 
is  very  well  satisfied  with  itself. 


Geay  Squieeels. — The  Los  Angeles 
News  says  that  a  couple  of  gray  squirrels, 
with  bushy  tails,  and  apparently  identical 
with  those  found  in  "the  States,"  were 
killed  a  few  days  since,  near  that  city.  It 
is  believed  they  are  the  first,  of  the  kind 
observed  on  this  coast.  The  News  adds 
"There  is  a  species,  however,  found  among 
the  pine  trees  on  the  mountains  in  Califor- 
nia which,  though  almost  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  the  squirrel  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  yet  differs  from  it  in 
the  possession  of  a  well-formed  clavicle  or 
collar  bone.  Those  recently  killed  by  our 
friends  may  have  been  of  this  species, 
which  is  sui^posed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
squirrel  family  possessing  such  an  anatom- 
ical peculiarity." 

Heating  Eaileoad  Caes. — A  Berlin  en- 
gineer has  invented  an  apparatus  for  heat- 
ing cars  by  means  of  chemical  reagents. 
Experiments  on  the  Berlin-Potsdam  Mag- 
deburg road,  according  to  the  Arbeitgeber, 
showed  the  practicability  of  the  jilan,  and 
the  ajsparatus  is  to  be  introduced  there. 

Little  Rhode  Island  is  the  first,  and  so 
far  the  only  State  which  has  responded  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  requesting  the  several 
States  to  send  to  Washington  statues  of 
their  most  distinguished  citizens.  Rhode 
Island  has  sent  two  statues, — of  General 
Greene  and  of  Roger  Williams. 


PfSCELLi^flE©lJs. 


Improvement  in  Hubs  and  Axles. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Donner,  of  Sonora,  has  in- 
vented an  improved  wagon-axle,  by  means 
of  which  wheels  can  be  made  to  last  along 
time  without  running  loose,  and  by  which 
the  end  motion  can  be  taken  up  when  it 
becomes  too  great.  The  construction 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  ac- 
companying illustration  and  description. 

The  hub,  A,  contains  an  axle-box,  B, 
within  which  the  axle  turns.  This  box  is 
provided  with  an  oil-cup  or  opening,  C, 
(one  for  small  wagons,  or  two,  as  here 
shown,  for  large  ones)  and  passages  from 
this  open  at  various  points  within  the  box 
so  as  to  thoroughly  lubricate  the  spindle, 
E.  Within  the  box,  B,  near  each  end,  are 
two  steel  supplementary  boxes,  a,  a,  which 
the  spindle  bears  in  as  it  turns,  and  which 
are  also  pierced  with  holes  for  lubrica- 
ting. 

The  nut,  P,  which  serves  to  retain  the 
wheel  in  i^laee  on  the  spindle,  has  a  sleeve 
which  extends  inward  and  rests  against 
the  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the  spindle. 
The  threads  of  the  screw,  c,  are  cut  only 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  nut,  the  shoulder 
not  being  provided  with  threads,  so  that 
when  the  parts  wear  and  allow  too  much 


end  motion,  the  end  of  the  sleeve,  F,  can 
be  filed  off,  allowing  the  nut  to  be  turned 
up  closer,  thus  compensating  for  the  wear. 
An  oil-cup,  d,  may  also  be  provided  for  the 
nut. 

The  cover,  O,  on  the  inner  end  of  the 
wheel,  protects  the  moving  parts  from  dirt; 
and  the  cap,  H,  at  the  outer  end,  fits  over 
the  nut,  F,  being  secured  with  lugs  and  a 
spring  catch.  The  spindle  may  be  made 
of  steel  and  is  drawn  out  to  a  wedge-shape, 
as  shown  at  /,  and  has  a  double  collar,  as 
at  K.  The  iron  portion  of  the  axle,  /, 
clasi^s  this  wedge  and  is  welded  so  as  to 
extend  under  the  collar,  making  a  strong 
joint  which  requires  very  little  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  blacksmith. 

A  patent  for  this  useful  invention  was 
granted  last  month,  through  the  Scientif- 
ic Peess  Patent  Agency,  to  Mr.  Carlos 
R.  Donner,  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne  Co.,  who 
may  be  addressed  for  further  information. 
The  patentee  stands  ready  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  device  from  actual  working, 
and  more  than  this  cannot  be  required. 


Anothee  Aetesian  Well. — Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  succeeded  in  striking  a  magnifi- 
cent stream  of  water  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
depth  of  188  feet  in  this  city.  The  pipe  is 
seven  inches  and  the  flow  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  all  ii-rigating  purposes.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  city,  where  artesian  water 
has  not  been  successfully  obtained,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  60  to  190  feet.  There 
are  now  twelve  or  thirteen  artesian  wells  in 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  we  believe  there 
are  none  who  have  attempted  to  get  water 
but  what  have  succeeded. — San  Bernadino 
Guardian, 


Papee  Cae- Wheels. — The  Pullman  Car 
Company  is  running  a  car,  on  the  Chicago 
and  North-Western  road,  with  what  are 
called  "paper  wheels."  The  wheels  have 
steel  tires  and  cast-iron  hubs,  and  the 
paper  is  introduced  in  the  way  of  filling 
under  the  tires,  for  the  purpose  of  deaden- 
ing sound  and  diminishing  the  force  of 
concussion.  According  to  the  National 
Gar  Builder  the  wheels  have  been  running 
since  July  last.  The  paper  is  said  to  be 
siiperior  to  wood  for  the  purpose,  being 
stronger  and  lighter,  and  free  from  knot- 
grain,  or  sap.  It  does  not  expand  or  con- 
tract, but  remains  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  put  in.  It  is  cheaper  than  wood,  and 
can  be  molded  into  any  form  by  pressure. 
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S^EEP     l4dSB/\^NDI\Y. 


SHEEP  RAISING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Wool  growing  lias  already  become  one  of 
the  leading  interests  in  California.  The  in- 
crease of  sheep  in  this  State  for  the  past 
few  years  has  no  parallel  either  in  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  business  in  the  older  States,  or 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 

The  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  here  was 
first  undertaken  in  IS."):};  and  two  years 
later,  in  185.'"),  there  were  shijiped  from  this 
city  3.")0,000  pounds  of  wool.  This  amount 
was  doubled  the  j-ear  following,  and  in 
1857,  had  increased  to  1,100,000  pounds. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  increase 
has  been  steady,  until  the  annual  aggregate 
has  reached  20,000,000  pounds  or  10,000 
tons,  sufHcient  to  load  10  first-class  ships, 
if  it  was  all  sent  away. 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  wool  from  a  State 
whose  agricnlttiral  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 350,000,  and  witli  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  arable  land  imi^roved  is  a  most  satis- 
factory showing. 

If  anything  like  this  rate  of  increase  is 
continued  for  ten  years  longer,  our  annual 
aggregate  will  reach  not  less  than  170,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  85,000  tons — equal  to  the 
aggregate  product  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  ijresent  time.  From  present  indica- 
tions, past  experience,  and  the  well  known 
facilities  for  wool  growing  in  this  State, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
wool  product  will  actually  reach  100,- 
000,000  pounds  inside  of  ten  years,  and 
about  equal  in  value  our  jn-esent  gold 
crop. 

Our  wool  field  is  vast — almost  beyond 
computation.  Our  mountains  furnish  the 
finest  wild  land  for  sheep  raising  which 
can  be  found  in  the  world.  Very  little  shel- 
ter is  needed  for  sheep  in  this  State.  As  a 
general  thing  none  whatever  is  used;  al- 
though we  believe  there  would  be  economy 
in  employing  it  to  some  extent.  Neither 
are  there  any  scabby  herds  here,  or  other 
pestilential  diseases  which  requires  so 
much  care  and  involve  so  much  loss  in 
other  countries.  Moreover,  our  sheep  are 
not  confined  to  the  niggardly  one  fleece  a 
year;  but  yield  themselves,  almost  univer- 
sally, to  two  clippings,  with  an  aggregate 
yield  of  fully  twice  as  mucli  as  is  real- 
ized from  the  flocks  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  average  profit  of  California  flocks, 
over  and  above  interest  on  investment, 
shepherding,  shearing,  freight,  etc.,  is  not 
less  tlian  SI  per  head,  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary breed.  The  profit  is  much  larger  from 
improved  breeds,  witli  but  very  little  pro- 
portional increase  in  otitlay  of  capital.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  increase  of  tlie 
-lambs,  which  will  nearly  if  not  fully 
double  the  above  figure. 

"We  believe  the  above  estimate  of  profit  is 
is  within  the  limit  of  true  figures;  and  the 
showing,  if  it  could  be  properly  placed  be- 
fore the  sheep  growers  of  the  East,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  their  minds,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States,  that  tliey  there  labor  under  the 
most  depressing  dis.ad vantages,  as  com- 
Ijared  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness in  this  State. 


THE  WOOL  SEASON. 

The  wool  crop  of  the  State  promises  a 
large  increase  over  that  of  last  season. 
The  flock  masters  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, are  busily  engaged  in  taking  ofi"  the 
spring  clips  from  their  large  flocks.  The 
Tulare  Timea  says  the  eflfect  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  in 
that  county  will  be  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sheep  raising  interest,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  highest  grades  of  wool- 
bearing  animals. 

A  friendly  contest  is  going  on  between 
J.  A.  Patterson  and  B.  F.  Pennebaker,  two 
well-known  and  large  sheep  raisers  of  tliat 
county,  as  to  the  wool-joroducing  qualities 


of  their  respective  flocks.  Each  shear  400 
ewes,  and  those  yielding  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pounds  will  carry  off  the  prize. 

The  Bella  of  the  22d  ult.  gives  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  J.  St.  Clarie,  Alex.  Z.  Scott, 
Wm.  A.  Cai-others  andM.  Flieschman,  cer- 
tifying to  the  fact  that  they  assisted  in 
shearing,  s.acking  and  weighing  the  wool 
from  400  of  J.  A.  Patterson's  ewes,  w'hich 
aggi-egated  4,163  pounds.  If  the  result  of 
Mr.  Peuuebaker's  shearing  has  been  an- 
nounced, we  have  overlooked  it. 

The  same  paper  says  that  the  parties 
named  proposed  to  shear  on  the  succeeding 
Saturday  two  bucks,  in  competition;  and 
adds  that  other  parties  who  maj'  desire  to 
test  the  question  as  to  who  it  is  that  has 
the  best  wool  growers  are  requested  to 
each  bring  forward  a  couple  of  their  best 
sheep. 

Tlie  San  Diego  Union  of  a  late  date,  says: 
"  Wool  continues  to  come  in.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hill,  of  the  t'ajon  Rancho,  brought  in  yes- 
terday 4,000  pounds,  clij)ped  from  1,100 
sheep.  It  was  sold  to  A.  Paulj'  ik  Sons. 
Sublett,  Meredith  <fe  Co.,  also  of  the  Cajon, 
brought  to  market  a  few  days  since,  7,000 
pounds  of  wool,  clipped  from  l,t)00  slieep, 
which  was  bought  by  Gordon,  Stewart  & 
Co." 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  A  NECESSITY. 

Sheep-husbandry  is  a  necessity.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  animal  with  the 
"golden  hoofs" — none  which  can  so  cheaply 
supply  the  elementary  wants  of  a  dense 
population.  France  has  as  many  sheep  as 
souls,  in  the  Empire.  England  could  almost 
as  safely  part  with  the  air  breathed  by  one- 
fourth  of  her  people,  as  with  her  sheep — 
the  meat,  wool,  hides  and  manure  they 
yield;  and  wliile  we  are  glad  to  see  large 
flocks  transferred  to  and  established  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other 
sparsely  jjopulated  States  and  Territories 
of  the  West,  the  older  States,  wliere  lands 
have  lost  their  virgin  fresliness  and  fer- 
tility, can  ill  afl'ord  to  submit  to  further  re- 
duction. The  great  bulk  of  the  best  wool 
grown  in  the  world  is  grown  by  small  flocks, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely  peojiled 
regions.  It  is  so  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  will  it  continue  to  be.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  look  in  the  future  of  the 
woolen  industry  hopefully,  and  with  abid- 
ing confidence. — Reynolds,  Reed  &  Co.' a 
Wool  Circular. 


Road  STE.\>rERs  for  City  LoroMoxioN 
— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ncav  York  So- 
ciety of  Practical  Engineering,  in  March, 
J.  K.  Fisher  proposes  to  use  steam  car- 
riages instead  of  locomotives,  for  city 
travel.  After  remarking  thaj  at  8%  miles 
per  hoTir  they  are  safer  than  horses  at  6 
miles,  he  says: — "But  if  undergrade 
streets,  floored  with  ca.st-iron,  be  made, 
steam  carriages  can  run  in  them  at  40 
miles  an  hour.  They  will  run  whole  jour- 
neys without  stopping,  passing  way  car- 
riages; but  the  railw.ay  trains  stop  at  every 
station.  The  cost  of  each  stoji  is  lialf  a 
cent  per  ton.  Steam  carriages,  weighing  6 
tons,  and  stopping  seldom,  will  work  at 
less  cost  on  such  lines.  And  when  a  car- 
riage gets  to  the  end  of  the  iron  street,  it 
can  run  over  common  roads  to  the  houses 
of  passengers.  For  the  ui)-town  and  sub- 
urban traffic,  they  can  give  an  average 
speed  of  25  miles  per  hour — more  than 
double  the  speed  attainable  by  the  pro- 
posed imitations  of  the  Metroi^olitan  sys- 
tem. And  tliey  will  pick  up  passengers  on 
all  routes,  whereas  passengers  must  walk 
long  distances  to  the  railway  stations." 

Test  for  Bi>ood  Stains. — The  Journal 
of  Applied  Chemistry  says: — "J.  W.  Gun- 
ning has  discovered  that  acetate  of  zinc 
will  completely  precipitate  the  coloring 
matter  of  blood  from  solutions.  The  floc- 
culent  jirecipitate  must  be  washed  by  dc- 
cantation,  left  to  evaporate  and  di-y  on  a 
watch  glass,  and  if  blood  was  present  the 
microscope  will  reve.al  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful hnt^min  crystals.  The  acetate  produces 
precipitates  even  in  extremely  dilute  solu- 
tiims,  as  for  example,  when  a  person  lias 
washed  his  bloody  hands  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  the  solution  is  perfectly  colorless." 

Mountain  Fritit. — Accoulingto  the  Ter- 
ritorial Enterprise,  a  large  number  of  apple 
and  peach  trees,  willows  and  rose  bushes, 
etc. ,  are  being  raised  from  the  seed  and 
slips  near  Hunter's  Station,  on  the  Truckee. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  most  elevated 
mountain  valleys  will  be  able  to  raise  their 
own  fruit. 


PodiXF^Y  NqJes. 


HOW   TO  RAISE   TURKEYS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man treats  the  subject  of  "how  to  raise 
turkeys"  and  gives  his  experience  in  that 
line.  He  is  farmer  for  Hon.  John  Weut- 
worth,  Chicago,  111.     He  says: 

"Mr.  Wentworth  sent  to  the  West  and 
got  nie  wild  turkeys  from  three  difl'ereut 
places.  None  of  them  were  at  all  domesti- 
cated. We  made  two  large  enclosures,  and 
winged  the  wild  ones,  confining  the  wild 
males  with  the  tame  females,  and  wild  fe- 
males with  the  tame  males.  The  experi- 
ment was  ii  success,  nearly  ev(!ry  egg  hatch- 
ed, and  scarce  a  turkey  died.  In  the  fall 
we  turned  out  the  wild  ones  with  the  main 
flock,  and  not  one  went  away.  They  were 
not  separated  afterwards,  and  last  season 
they  were  left  to  their  own  course.  The 
most  of  them  .stole  their  nests,  and  many 
would  hide  their  j'oung.  But  in  duo  time 
they  all  came  home,  and  two  years'  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  us  that  the  best 
way  to  raise  turkeys  is  to  give  them  the 
wild  cross  and  let  them  alone.  While  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  driving  tliem  into 
barns  and  sheds  by  day,  they  are  perfectly 
inaccessible  by  night;  they  not  only  fly  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  and  buildings, 
but  they  are  alive  to  every  attempt  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  wild  cross  gives  a  rich- 
er flavor  to  the  meat,  and  a  more  glistening 
bronze  to  the  color." 


PROFITABLE  FOWLS. 

We  find  the  following  iu  the  Stockton  In- 
dependent of  the  3d  inst: 

We  noticed  yesterday,  at  tlie  residence 
of  Jolin  Sedgwick,  five  light  Brahma  pul- 
lets and  one  rooster,  all  of  enoi-mous  size, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  are  only  nine 
months  old.  The  rooster  weighs  eleven 
pounds,  and  the  pullets  average  eight 
pounds  each.  It  is  said  that  Brahma  chick- 
ens grow  until  they  are  eighteen  months 
old.  From  five  pullets,  143  eggs  were  ob- 
tained during  the  months  of  January  and 
February;  114  in  March;  five  eggs  on  the 
1st  inst,  and  three  before  10  o'clock  yester- 
day morning.  An  accurate  account  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  eggs  gathered  daily,  and 
tlie  date  on  which  they  are  found  in  the 
nest  is  marked  with  a  pencil  on  the  shell 
of  each.  The  original  price  of  the  brood 
was  ,§90,  and  the  sum  of  $50  has  already 
been  realized  from  the  sale  of  eggs  alone, 
and  quite  a  number  of  chickens  produced 
likewise. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  appears  to  take  as  much 
pride  in  his  Brahma  fowls  as  Bonner  is  re- 
ported to  take  in  his  horse  Dexter.  The 
premises  are  finely  arranged,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  troughs  of  aj)i)roved  patterns, 
convenient  nests  and  plenty  of  water.  In 
the  yard,  there  is  a  portable  fountain,  which 
.serves  the  double  purpose  of  showering 
the  ground  and  driving  bugs  from  the 
earth, 

NEW  VARIETY    OF  FOWL— ROYAL 
JAVA. 

This  breed  of  fowl  comes  from  the  isl- 
and of  Java,  and  resembles  the  Brjhmas 
very  much  in  appearance,  and  is  about  the 
same  size,  but  black  in  color.  The  cock 
will  weigh,  when  full  grown,  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  and  the  hen  from  seven  to  ten. 
They  are  an  excellent  table  fowl  and  good 
layers,  quiet  and  easily  reared.  They  are 
all  feather-legged,  and  stand  low  on  their 
legs.  The  inside  of  the  feet  is  j'cllow,  and 
their  flesh  is  very  j'ellow.  They  are  as 
tough  and  hard  as  the  Brahma,  and  tlie 
chickens  can  be  reared  without  any  trouble 
and  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Brah- 
ma, and  in  some  respects  more  desirable, 
as  they  are  not  inclined  to  set  as  often  and 
are  easily  broken  up  when  they  are  inclin- 
ed to.  'They  are  a  very  showy  fowl,  as 
their  plumage  is  a  fine,  beautiful  greenish 
black;  and  are  more  active  than  the  Brah- 
mas  in  their  movements,  and  do  not  break 
down  so  early.  In  the  cock  will  often  be 
found  a  shading  of  red  in  the  hackle  feath- 
ers, and  in  1)otli  cocks  and  hens  now  and 
then  a  feather  tinged  with  gray.  I  dis- 
posed of  a  hen  last  week  that  weighed  ten 
pounds.  The  chickens  mature  early,  and 
be^in  to  lay  (if  hatched  in  April  and  May) 
in  October  and  November.  Their  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  the  Brahma,  rather  small- 
er if  anything,  and  of  the  same  color.  I 
have  reared  this  breed  two  j'ears,  and  pre- 
fer them  to  the  light  Brahma  for  the  cli- 
mate, and  they  are  spoken  highly  of  by  all 
that  have  them.  I  have  two  trios  of  this 
breed  to  dispose  of,  and  shall  have  eggs 
for  those  who  want  in  April  and  May,  or 
before  if  desirable. — Maine  Farmer. 
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How  TO  Raise  Large  Pobkers.— To  pro- 
duce large  hogs  they  must  be  fed  from  birth 
as  much  as  they  will  eat.  It  will  not  do  to 
let  them  shirk  for  themselves  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  expect  to  make  large  hogs  of 
them,  as  "fat  as  butter,"  by  feeding  them  a 
few  weeks  in  the  fall.  A  writer  on  hogs, 
says,:  "The  finest  porkers  I  ever  saw  were 
kept  growing  right  along  through  every 
day  of  their  lives  till  slaughtered.  IMore  is 
commonly  lost  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
time.  See  that  they  have  a  dry, '  warm, 
sheltered  place,  plenty  of  good  clean  litter 
to  keep  them  warm,  a  very  regul.ar  su])ply 
of  wholesome  food,  (not  trash)  .and  a  cleaii 
l)lace  to  stay  in.  With  this  kind  of  manage- 
ment, such  pigs  as  you  would  have  next 
spring,  would  astonish  your  slip-shod,  care^ 
less  neighbors  at  your  "wonderful  luck;" 
and  if  corresponding  care  were  continued 
through  the  season,  you  could  show  such 
porkers  as  would  surprise  them  still  more. 

Variett  of  Food  for  Hogs. — All  domes- 
tic animals  thrive  better  on  a  variety  of 
food,  and  this  fact  is  better  seen  in  the  hog 
than  in  any  other  description  of  farm  stock. 
An  experiment  detailed  in  Beitz's  Farm 
Journal,  where  hogs  were  fed  on  cooked 
potatoes  and  oats,  the  excrement  showed  by 
the  iodine  test,  that  a  large  portion  of 
starch  was  passing  off  undigested.  By  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  peas  to  the 
feed,  the  iodine  test  show  that  all  the 
starch  was  appropriated  to  the  animal  econo- 
my. When  hogs  are  fed  for  any  length  of 
time  on  the  same  food  they  l)ecome  "glut- 
ted," and  the  addition  of  even  a  single  arti- 
cle of  food  to  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  shows  a  marked  improvement. 
If  they  are  fed  on  corn  they  should  have 
pumpkins  or  potatoes.  Access  to  grass 
should  be  allowed  them  when  they  do  not 
have  a  variety  of  food. 

Hoo  Wisdom. — A  Chester  county,  (Pa  ) 
correspondent  of  the  Southern  Platiter  says: 

No  animals  deterior.ate  faster  than  swine. 
The  trough  is  a  great  element  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hog;  he  is  amazingly  like  a  dandy. 
To  keep  him  in  first-rate  trim,  he  soon  eats 
his  head  off,  yet  if  he  has  to  hunt  his  food, 
even  with  the  slightest  effort^  he  soon  be- 
comes too  enterprising,  to  be  a  fine  speci- 
men. As  soon  as  a  pig  becomes  enterpris- 
ing, he  ceases  to  be  a  "Chester  County 
White."  Dame  Nature  soon  fits  him  to  his 
"new  order  of  things;"  his  nose  lengthens, 
the  disposition  to  use  it  also  increases,  his 
legs  grows  longer,  his  sides  flatten,  his 
hams  lose  their  plumpness,  and  in  one  or 
two  generations  he  is  a  match  for  any  ordin- 
ary hog.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  the  breed 
of  good  hogs,  keep  no  more  than  you  can 
keep  so  lazy  that  they  will  not  grunt. 

PORK  RAISING  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  JVeff.s  recently  commented  upon  the 
astonishing  fatuity  of  those  farmers  who, 
with  lands  that  produce  one  hundred  bush- 
els and  upwards  of  corn  per  acre,  sell  that 
product  at  seventy -five  cents  per  cental, 
when  home-made  bacon  finds  ready  sale  at 
from  fifteen  to  twentj'-five  cents  per  pound. 
Widney's  Real  Estate  AdrertUter  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  topic,  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  our  farmers: 

Experiments  during  the  last  five  years, 
show  that  this  climate  is  peculiarly  well 
atlajited  to  curing  pork,  and  that  the  hams 
and  bacon  are  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
market.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
corn  raised  and  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
is  so  w'ell  adapted  to  cure  the  meat,  this 
will  be  the  pork  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Corn-fed  bacon  cannot  be  produced 
in  any  other  place  on  the  coast;  this  leaves 
us  without  competition  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  article.  Los  Angeles  h.ams  bring  several 
cents  more  per  pound  than  other  hams. 
Were  a  company  to  permanently  est!d)lish 
this  business,  and  enlarge  their  facilities  as 
the  business  requires  it,  they  would  realize 
large  profits,  and  at  once  open  up  a  market 
for  corn. 

How  A  Hoo  Sweats. — A  hog  sweats,  not 
like  a  horse  or  a  man,  but  through  his  fore 
legs.  There  is  a  spot  on  each  leg,  just  be- 
low the  knee,  in  the  formof  aseive;  through 
this  the  sweat  passes  off,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  this  be  kept  open.  If  it  gets  closed,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  hog  will  get  sick. 
To  cure  him,  simply  open  the  pores.  This 
is  done  by  rubbing  and  washing  with  warm 
water. — Rural  World. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Suffocating  Squirrels. — Many  devices 
are  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some pests.  We  have  ah-eady  in  previous 
numbers  given  several  ways  of  heading 
them  oif,  and  a  correspondent  in  to-day's 
issue  gives  his  method  of  preparing  a 
deadly  dose  of  phosjjhorus  for  them;  and 
now  here  comes  Dr.  Carothers,  of  Santa 
Clara,  through  the  columns  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury,  with  still  another  method 
for  "  suifocating"  them,  which  may  be  sub- 
stantially described  as  follows:  A  liberal 
sprinkling  of  dry  sulphur  is  spread  upon  a 
piece  of  old  bagging  of  suitable  size  for  a 
charge,  and  as  much  coal  oil  poured  care- 
fully over  it  as  the  sulphur  and  cloth  will 
fairly  hold  without  dripping.  The  cloth 
is  then  lighted  at  the  mouth  of  a  squirrel 
hole  and  thrust  in  with  an  iron  rod  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  the  combustion  be- 
ing maintained,  and  the  smoke  and  fumes 
driven  downward,  by  the  draft  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole.  After  sufficient  time 
allowed  for  combustion  of  the  charge,  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  is  well  stopjied  with 
earth,  and  also  the  mouths  of  any  other 
holes  from  which  the  smoke  and  fumes 
may  be  seen  issuing,  indicating  an  under- 
ground connection.  The  stopping  of  the 
holes  will  not  only  confine  the  poisonous 
fumes  and  make  their  work  effective  by  ex- 
cluding the  restorative  elements  of  the  at- 
mosi^here,  but  will  be  likely  to  defeat  any 
such  effort  as  a  partially  suffocated  squirrel 
might  make  to  escaise  from  the  death  doom 
of  a  i^oisonous  dungeon.  Dr.  Carothers 
has  been  applying  this  plan  of  extermina- 
tion in  his  fields  adjacent  to  town,  where 
the  squirrels  are  very  numerous  and  de- 
structive, and  is  certain  that  it  is  effective, 
as  he  has  not  yet  found,  out  of  several 
hundred  holes,  a  single  one  that  has  been 
re-opened  since  it  was  stopped  with  earth, 
after  the  sulphur  and  coal  oil  fumigation. 
The  test  of  this  i>lan,  upon  a  limited  scale, 
can  be  made  at  once  by  every  farmer,  with 
so  little  trouble,  that  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  neglected  a  single  day,  for  if  it  prove,  as 
we  think  it  will,  more  effective  than  those 
commonly  emjiloyed,  much  of  our  little 
crop  in  prospect  may  be  saved  to  us,  that 
the  squirrels  would  otherwise  consume. 

The  Wire  Worm.-  Mr.  Harmon  Bay  in- 
forms the  Chico  Enterprise  that  the  wire 
worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  several 
of  the  wheat  fields  of  his  section.  It  is  a 
small  yellowish  worm,  about  the  size  of  a 
darning  needle,  and  attacks  the  main  stem 
of  the  grain  just  under  the  ground,  and 
wherever  it  works  is  very  destructive. 

Chilled  to  Death. — Capt.  Seymour, 
Chief  of  Watch  on  Mare  Island,  lost  a  valu- 
able cow  of  the  Durham  breed,  from  the 
chilling  weather  on  Friday  morning  last. 
She  was  valued  at  $150. 

Unfortunate  with  Horses. — The  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Coombs,  of  Napa  City,  recently 
lost  his  fine  young  horse  ' '  Tophet" — a  first- 
class  race  horse  —  by  lung  fever.  Mr. 
Coombs  has  been  unfortunate  of  late  years. 
He  lost  the  splendid  race-horse.  Stride- 
away,  by  poison,  his  fine  Lodi  colt,  Primero 
was  thrown  out  of  training  by  striking  his 
leg,  and  now  Tophet  is  gone.  Mr.  Coombs 
is  one  of  our  oldest  turfmen  and  stock 
breeders,  and  has  very  fine  stables  at  Napa 
City. 

More  TuLE Reclaimed. — Another  stretch 
of  about  900  acres  of  tule  land  is  to  be  re- 
claimed in  Solano  County,  lying  on  Nourse's 
slough,  north  of  Suisun  bay  and  east  of 
Fairfield. 

Penns  Grove  Grain. — Some  specimens 
of  thrifty  grain  from  Penus  Grove  Ranch, 
in  the  Petaluma  valley,  has  been  exhibited 
in  this  city.  A  stool  of  wheat  was  exhib- 
ited, with  stalks  thirty  inches  high;  also 
Norway  oats  twenty-six  inches  high.  The 
growth  is  represented  as  being  very  luxu- 
riant; but  not  better  than  may  be  found  in 
many  other  localities  in  that  valley. 

Large  Asparagus. — Mr.  A.  Cleveland 
of  Alameda  county,  is  sui)plying  this  mar- 
ket with  a  mammoth  species  of  asparagus, 
with  stalks  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sugar  Beets  in  Santa  Cruz  County. — 
Messrs.  Ford  &  Sanborn  and  Messrs.  Black- 
burn &  AVaters,  have  planted  some  sugar 
beet  seed  near  Watsonville,  with  the  object 
of  raising  a  few  tons  of  beets,  to  be  tested 
at  the  Alvarado  mills.  If  sufficient  sac- 
charine matter  be  found  it  is  expected  that 
a  mill  will  be  put  up  in  hat  neighborhood 
by  another  year. 

Wine  and  Wool. — Two  car  loads  of 
wine,  and  two  of  wool,  left  Sacramento  on 
the  5th  instant  for  the  East. 

More  Vegetables  for  the  East. — An- 
other car  started  East  from  Sacramento  on 


the  5th  inst. ,  loaded  with  asparagus  and 
other  vegetables,  and  a  small  lot  of  salmon. 
West  Brothers,  of  Stockton  made  15,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  last  year.  Their  vine- 
yard, which  we  have  already  noticed,  covers 
about  50  acres  of  ground — 35  of  which  are 
in  bearing  condition,  15  being  yet  young, 
but  of  choice  varieties.  Col.  Wilder,  when 
here,  said  of  the  sherry  wine  made  at  this 
vineyard: — "I  find  it  equal  to  much  of  the 
choice  wine  of  old  Spain." 

Time  for  Transplanting  Orange  Trees 
— The  Santa  Barbara  jiress  publishes  a  let; 
ter  from  Mr.O.W.  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles, 
giving  the  proper  time  for  transplanting 
orange  trees.  As  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
here  that  it  is  growing  too  late  to  set  out  or- 
ange and  lemon  trees,  we  republish  the  let- 
ter for  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  readers: 

"In  relation  to  late  orange  tree  planting: 
March  and  April  are  months  in  which  most 
of  such  trees  are  transplanted  here.  I  wait 
usually  until  Ai^ril  fogs  make  their  appear- 
anc,  since  foggy  weather  is  fine  for  moving 
trees,  and  you  can  transplant  orange  or 
lemon  trees  easily,  even  in  the  month  of 
May,  Avith  success.  January  and  February 
are,  perhaps,  the  worst  mouths,  especially 
if  we  have  cold  wet  weather.  In  fact  the 
roots  of  lemon  and  orange  trees  will  rot  be- 
fore they  will  grow  in  cold,  wet  ground." 

Almond  Culture. — The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury, in  noticing  the  fact  that  much  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  al- 
mond in  Santa  Barbara,  suggests  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  it  in  Santa 
Clara  and  other  counties,  adding; — '  'We  be- 
lieve with  proper  care  it  would  be  made 
hfghly  profitable.  The  writer  has  several 
almond  trees  at  his  jjlace  near  the  Guada- 
lupe which  are  literally  loaded  with  al- 
monds nearly  half  grown.  The  trees  are 
but  four  years  old,  but  the  bodies  are  six 
inches  and  over  in  diameter." 

The  Olive  Crop  of  Santa  Barbara  prom- 
ises to  be  by  far  the  largest  crop  of  that 
fruit  ever  raised  there. 

The  Fruit  Prospect. — The  San  Joso 
Mercury  says  the  prosjiect  is  most  encour- 
aging for  an  immense  crojj  of  fruit  in  that 
section.  Apricots  are  now  as  large  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  trees  are  loaded  as  wc  never 
before  saw  them.  From  present  indica- 
tions there  will  be  an  immense  yield  of 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  ijrunes,  necta- 
rines, and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  fruit  produced 
in  that  valley.  Strawberries  are  just  com- 
ing into  market. 

We  hear  of  similar  rei>orts  from  nearly 
all  portions  of  the  state. 

A  Large  Corn  Crop  is  being  planted  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  and  it  is  said  that  all 
the  available  water  in  the  rivers  will  be  used 
for  irrigation.  If  the  present  prices  for  this 
serial  continues  until  the  next  crop  comes 
in,  the  Los  Angeles  farmers,  and  all  others 
who  have. planted  corn,  Avill  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest. 

Artesian  Wells. — Mr.  George  Wiggin 
of  Pacheco,  has, within  a  few  days  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  fine  vein  of  artesian  water  on 
the  projierty  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Frisbie,  at  the 
Government  Ranch.  The  well  is  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  215  feet,  and  flows  an  inch  and  a 
half  stream  of  water. 

Mr.  Samual  Adams  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
also  succeeded  in  striking  a  magnificent 
stream  of  water  at  a  dejith  of  188  feet.  The 
News  says  there  are  now  twelve  or  thirteen 
fine  artesian  wells  in  the  limits  of  the  city, 
and  there  are  none  who  have  attempted  to 
get  artesian  water  but  have  succeeded. 

A  Mammoth  Mushroom  was  brought  to 
San  Francisco  the  past  week,  which  meas- 
ured three  feet  in  circumference.  The 
circumference  of  the  stem  was  18 >^  inches. 
This  huge  fungus  was  found,  with  many 
others  nearly  approaching  in  size,  on  the 
ranch  of  T.  L.  Smith,  on  the  bank  of  Coy- 
ote river,  San  Jose. 

CoTswoLD  Sheep  for  Mutton. — The 
crossing  of  the  Cotswold  witli  the  common 
merinos  greatly  increaes  the  value  of  the 
carcess  for  early  marketing,  as  well  as  add- 
ing to  the  length  of  staple  of  the  fleece.  An 
instance  is  cited  in  an  Atlantic  pajDcr  of  a 
CotswoTild  lamb  which  was  dropped  at  Pea- 
body,  Mass.,  on  the  21st  of  Febi-uary,  1870. 
It  was  killed  when  three  months  and  seven- 
teen days  old,  and  weighed  108  j^ounds.  It 
sold  for  $21.60,  or  twenty  cents  a  pound. 
If  our  farmers  would  raise  such  sheep  they 
would  find  it  much  more  profitable  than 
marketing  the  scrubs  which  form  the  most 
of  the  mutton  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
market  of  this  city.  The  price  of  imjiroved 
breeds  of  sheep  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  Buckley  Bro's.  sold  last  week,  at 
their  ranch,  to  San  Francisco  dealers,  de- 
livered on  the  ranch,  five  hundred  quarter 
breed  Cotswold  lambs,  at  two  dollars  per 
head.  This  sale  is  worthy  of  being  brought 
to  the  notice  of  sheep  breeders  generally. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe   that  so  many  of 


the  sheep  raisers  of  this  county  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  their  stock,  and  are  satisfied  that 
all  will  reap  great  advantages  by  continu- 
ing to  breed  up  to  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

Sage  Brush  Pastures. — Now  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  feed  for  stock  will  be 
short  in  nearly  every  j)ortion  of  California 
the  present  summer,  says  the  Stockton  Re- 
publican, owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
casting  about  to  find  feeding  grounds  for 
their  herds.  As  in  1864,  large  bands  of  cat- 
tle will  be  driven  to  the  tules,  which,  in  dry 
seasons  especially,  afford  sjilendid  pastur- 
age, but  their  ranges  are  not  of  sufficient 
extent  to  accomodate  all.  The  next  best 
thing  to  be  done  then,  is  to  go  to  the  sage- 
brush plains  of  Nevada.  There  the  range 
is  unlimited,  and  the  subsistence  never 
failing.  The  Sacramento  Record  informs 
us  that  already  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ship  3,000  head  of  cattle  by  rail 
to  Nevada  from  Livermore  Valley,  to  be 
fatted  for  the  market.— vl  to. 

Vitality  of  Grape  Vines. — A  lady 
having  occasion  to  use  a  supjjort  for  an  ivy 
plant  which  she  was  raising  in  a  pot,  took 
an  old  grape  vine  cane  and  thrust  it  into 
the  earth.  Some  time  afterwards,  Avishing 
to  move  the  ivy,  she  pulled  up  the  old  cane 
and  found  to  her  astonishment,  that  it  had 
sent  out  shoots,  and  was  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  take  root  itself  by  the  side  of  the 
ivy.  This  bit  of  grape  vine  had  been  used 
for  a  long  time  as  a  cane,  and  for  years, 
which  no  one  in  the  family  could  numbei, 
had  ben  lying  about  the  house.  This  may 
be  true,  but  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt,  at 
least. 

Tanneeies. — Benicia  has  three  excellent 
tanneries,  owned  and  worked  by  Brown  & 
McKay,  Stewart  Bros.,  and  Gough  it 
Campbell.  They  easily  turn  out  30,000 
sides  of  leather  per  annum,  and  if  Avorked 
full  up  to  capacity,  would  make  40,000 
sides  of  leather  annually  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

Rascally  Lions. — The  Sentinel  says  Mr. 
Charles  Mastin,  Avho  resides  near  the  turn- 
pike road,  on  the  head  Avaters  of  Boar 
Creek,  recently  lost  upAvards  of  thirty  An- 
gora and  Cashmere  goats  by  the  dei^reda- 
tions  of  California  lions.  Tavo  goats  Avere 
taken  in  daylight,  in  plain  view  of  Mr.  Mas- 
tin,  Avho  Avas  pruning  grape  vines  in  an  ad- 
joining field.  The  lions  are  unusually  nu- 
merous. 

OREGON. 

The  Oregonians  say  they  can  do  better 
by  selling  their  wheat  directly  to  Euro- 
l^ean  shippers,  than  to  convert  it  into  flour 
for  this  market,  or  ship  it  here  to  be  tran- 
shipjjed  to  Euro^De. 

The  rain  fall  at  Portland  dm-ing  March, 
amounted  to  9.75  inches. 

Shade  Trees. — It  is  said  that  more  than 
2,000  shade  trees  have  been  planted  this 
spring  along  the  public  streets  in  Salem. 
Owners  of  property  there  never  did  a  more 
sensible  thing. 

The  agricultural  reports  from  Eastern 
Oregon  are  highly  encouraging. 

The  lands  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad  Company  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Oregon  and  European  Land  Com- 
pany. 

Oregon  Acjricultural  Society. — It  ap- 
pears from  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  as  published  in  the 
Farmer,  that  the  gate  receipts  at  the  last 
State  Fair  were  $8,510.  Entrance  fees 
amounted  to  $1,471.10.  The  Treasurer  re- 
ports only  .$81.18  on  hand. 

Going  Eastward.— The  Oregonian  learns 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  old  settlers  on 
the  South  Yamhill  river,  are  selling  their 
farms  and  buying  cattle  with  Avhich  they 
will  emigrate  to  WilloAv  Creek  and  Ochoco 
valleys.  Eastern  Oregon,  as  soon  as  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced.  Private 
letters  from  Ochoco,  report  that  the  Avinter 
has  been  very  rough  in  that  valley  in  the 
way  of  Avind,  rain  and  snow;  the  Avind  has 
bloAvn  terriflically. 

Valuable  Cattle. — A  gentleman  from 
the  Dalles  informs  the  Oregonian  that  a 
Dr.  Mitchell,  of  that  place,  has  sold  thirteen 
head  of  imported  cattle,  young  and  old,  for 
$3,000  coin.  A  coui^le  of  these  Avere  the 
young  bulls  exhibited  last  year  at  the  State 
Fair.  This  is  another  significant  fact  in 
favor  of  raising  fine  blood  stock. 

The  Land  Fever,  according  to  the  Sen- 
tinel, has  been  running  high  for  some 
weeks  in  Jackson  county.  Homesteads, 
pre- emptions,  private  entries  and  school 
lands,  have  been  the  prevailing  theme 
among  the  speculating  men  of  the  country. 

Cashmere  Goats. — Tlie  Oregon  City 
paper  reports  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Cook,  Avho 
recently  visited  this  city,  took  back  with  I 
hjm  twelve  fine   blooded   Cashmere  goats. 


These  goats  are  regarded  very  valuab. 
their  fine  coat  of  pure  white  wool. 

The  Willamette  Valley. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Oakland  Termini,  Avrites  as 
folloAvs  of  this  beautiful  and  productive 
valley:— The  Willamette  Valley  is  12  miles 
long  by  about  50  miles  in  Avidth,  and  con- 
tains about  2,000,000  acres  of  good  tillable 
land.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
sections  of  the  State.  Well  watered  by  the 
Willamette,  running  its  entire  length,  the 
Santiam,  Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Pudding, 
Mary's,  and  creeks  of  lesser  note,  with  an 
abundance  of  rain,  ahvays  insuring  a  crop; 
no  better  place  for  the  enterprising  farmer 
can  be  found.  The  attention  of  the  farm- 
ers here  is  mostly  turned  to  raising  Avheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  of  the  best  quality  grow  here  in  abund- 
ance, and  these  productions  all  find  a  mar- 
ket and  command  a  price  in  San  Francisco. 
Some  two  years  ago,  several  farmers 
shipped  off  a  large  cargo  of  wheat  at  Port- 
land for  Eurojje,  hoping  to  find  a  good 
market  for  all  their  Avheat;  but  the  sjjecu- 
lation  proved  not  over  remunerative,  the 
expenses  of  shipping  eating  up  all  the 
profits.  The  amount  of  rain  falling  here  in 
the  winter  keeps  the  grass  green  and  tender 
nearly  the  Avhole  year,  and  afl'ords  a  good 
pasture  at  a  cheajj  rate.  Minerals  of  all 
kinds  are  found  throughout  the  entire 
valley.  *  *  *  There  is  many  a  fortune 
aAvaiting  the  honest,  industrious,  enterjiris- 
ing  farmer  in  the  vast  area  of  Oregon; 
many  a  fortune  lies  buried  in  her  hills  and 
valleys  and  mountains;  her  rivers  bear 
along  their  SAvift  currents  wealth  to  those 
Avho  Avill  accept  the  offer.  As  yet  this 
country  is  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped 
state.  Thousands  of  acres  of  good  govern- 
ment land  are  to  be  found  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  as  Avell  as  in  other  j^arts  of  tlie 
State,  of  rich  soil,  that  have  never  yet  been 
touched.  Immigration  and  tlio  outlay  of 
capital  is  only  needed  to  make  this  one  of 
the  first  States  in  the  Union. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hogs  in  Cincinnati. — The  total  number 
of  hogs  imcked  in  Cincinnati  this  season, 
as  reported  in  the  Price  Current,  is  498,000, 
against  347,000  last  year. 

Numbers  of  SavIss  emigrants  are  coloniz- 
ing in  Tennessee,  and  are  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  Avith  all  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  Avhich  they  are  fully 
provided. 

Large  Yield  of  Corn. — It  is  reported 
that  Isaac  L.  Sahler,  of  West  Brandywine, 
Pa. ,  raised  last  year  on  one  acre,  131  bushels 
and  26  pounds  of  shelled  corfi. 

Large  Hennery. — A  man  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  War- 
ren Leland,  has  completed  preparations 
for  keejiing  3,000  hens. 

The  Prong  Hoe. — Dr.  Thurber  says 
Hexamer's  jirong-hoe  is  of  great  value  "for 
loosening  the  soil  after  a  rain,  and  all 
rather  deep  working  of  the  soil  that  is  to 
be  done  by  hand." 

The  Oleander  Poisonous. — We  clip 
from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  an  item  whicli 
calls  for  investigation: — 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
knoAv  that  the  oleander,  so  popular  as  a 
house  and  yard  plant,  is  extremely  poison- 
ous. Dr.  T.  L.  Wright,  in-  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Bellefontane  (O.)  Republican, 
says  that  he  was  called  to  attend  a  child  a 
few  days  ago,  who  had  eaten  some  small 
fragments  of  an  oleander  bush  that  had 
been  clii^ped  off.  The  symptoms  were 
sudden  and  violent,  and  nearly  fatal. 
.Deathly  prostration,  sunken  eyes,  great 
pallor,  incessant  vomiting,  extreme  thirst 
and  purging  Avere  the  predominating  symp- 
toms. An  old  medical  work  quoted  by  the 
doctor,  after  describing  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  plant,  adds:  "  When 
handled  in  a  close  room,  Avhen  the  stomach 
is  empty,  it  causes  a  numbness,  coming  by 
degrees,  which  shoAvs  that  something  jjoi- 
sonous  belongs  even  to  the  smell  of  it." 
The  "United  States  Dispensatory"  men- 
tions the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  the  Frencli 
peasantry  as  a  rat  poison,  and  that  while 
the  deadly  principle  exists  both  in  the 
leaves  and  bark,  it  is  more  active  in  the 
latter. 

Mammoth  Melon. — E.  T.  Medearis,  of 
Mt.  Sterling,  111. ,  Avrites  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  one  of  its  Colorado  subscribers  sent 
him  a  fcAv  seeds  of  the  Colorado  Mammoth 
Muskmelon  last  year,  and  that  from  three 
plants  he  obtained  all  the  melons  his  fam- 
ily Avanted.  He  thinks  them  as  good  as 
any  of  the  small  melons.  His  largest 
melon  weighed  21  tt)S.,  and  Avas  2  feet  5  in- 
ches long,  and  2  feet  in  circumference. 
Grown  on  white  oak  ridge  and  manured 
slightly  in  hill;  no  extra  cultivation. 
Persons  having  anything  in  the  flower  or 
vegetable  line  that  they  Avish  to  exchange 
for  a  few  melon  seeds  can  make  the  exchange 
by  addressing  him. 
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How  to  Destroy  Gophers. 

Ed.  Press: — Having  read  of  many 
methods  for  tlio  destruction  of  that  little 
depredating  rodent — the  gopher,  none  of 
■which  on  trial,  have  proved  efficacious, — I 
have  at  length,  after  much  experimenting, 
hit  upon  a  prescrijition  which  I  think,  if 
adopted  generally,  will  go  far  towards 
eradicating  these  abominable  pests. 

Place  over  a  slow  fire  a  vessel  containing 
water;  within  this  vessel  place  a  can  con- 
taining one  pint  of  syrup.  When  the 
syrup  is  heated  to  about  90',  drop  in  a 
piece  of  i)hosphorus  about  an  inch  in 
length  and  stir  slowly  with  a  wooden  stick, 
the  phosphorous  will  dissolve  in  about  one 
minute.  Now  stir  in  common  white  flour 
until  the  whole  is  of  the  consistency  of 
good  thick  i^aste ;  lot  it  cool  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Take  potatoes,  (carrots,  beets,  onions, 
etc.,  may  answer,  but  nine  have  had  the  best 
success  with  potatoes) ;  slice  them  up, 
handling  as  little  as  i)0ssiV>le,  and  smear 
on,  with  a  wooden  or  metallic  knife,  some 
of  the  compound.  Go  around  in  the 
morning,  when  the  holes  will  be  found 
open,  droj)  in  a  slice  of  potato,  thus  "but- 
tered," close  the  opening  with  a  clod,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  making  the  mixture,  not  to  get 
it  too  strong  of  phosphorus;  it  should  not 
smoke  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  keeping  this  poison 
out  of  the  reach  of  children,  on  any  animal 
you  don't  want  killed.  Phosijliorus,  is  a 
dangerous  article,  and  should  only  be  han- 
dled by  very  careful  individuals. 

Ameilius  Kamp. 

San  Jose,  March  28th,  2871. 


Uncle  Sam's  Farm. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  gi-ants  to  rail 
roads,  the  United  States  is  still  the  greatest 
land  owner   in  the   world,  and  is  litcrall-v 
rich  enough  to  give  ns  all  a  farm.     East  ol 
the  Mississipi^i  there  are  still  about  60,000, 
000  ata-es  of  public   lands  not  yet  disposed 
of,  chiefly  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan,  and  west  of  that  river — not 
including  our  Alaskan  purchase — there  are 
y93,74;2,5G2  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 

Iowa,  Missouri  and  Arkansas 16,000,000 

Dakota  and  Wyoming 115,295,284 

Montana 80,904,005 

Kansas 43,148,876 

Nebraska 52,523,027 

Colorado  aud  Idalio 117,800,000 

New  Mixicu  and  Utah 124,140,000 

Nevada  and  Arizona 136,000,000 

Minnesota 36,776,170 

CalUomia,  Oregon  and  Washington 201,000,000 

Indian  Territory 44,154,000 

This  would  give  a  nice  little  farm  of  over 
twenty-five  acres  to  every  man,  woman  aud 
child  in  the  country. — S.  F.  Call. 


Mixed  Husbandry. — A  statement  at  the 
Farmer's  Club,  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  revenue  assessor,  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  found  that  men  who  gave  their 
attention  chiefly  to  raising  wheat  (unless 
they  had  a  family  of  boys  to  do  the  work) 
returned  small  incomes,  while  those  on- 
gaged  in  mixed  husbandry  usually  returned 
good  incomes.  Even  the  wheat  growers 
made  much  of  their  profits  out  of  the 
small  amount  of  other  crops  and  from  their 
limited  stock. 


BiiOODED  Stock  and  Bees  in  Utah. — 
Kobert  L.  Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  at  Salt  Lake,  writes  us 
as  follows: — 

We  have  lately  organized  a  Stock  and 
Bee  Association.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  llydalch,  in 
behalf  of  our  stock  interests,  visited  Canada 
this  last  winter  and  purchased  about  a  dozen 
Durham  bulls  and  cows.  The  stock  asso- 
ciation bought  from  Mr.  Kydalch  the  prize 
Durham  bull,  "Duke  of  Northumberland" 
for  about  $5,500.  After  selling  out  his  im- 
ported lot,  Mr.  R.  has  gone  East  again  to 
buy  more,  and  thinks  of  trying  some  of  the 
Western  or  Southern  States  this  trip. 

Mr.  W.  D.  lioberts,  the  bee  agent,  vis- 
ited the  Bee  Convention  held  at  Indianapo- 
lis last  December,  and  represented  the  bee 
interests  of  Utah.  He  brought  home  about 
250  stands  of  Italian  bees;  sold  out,  and 
has  now  returned  East  for  more.  When 
we  settled  this  mountainous  region,  we  at- 
temj)ted  bee  culture,  but  were  not  success- 
ful. Of  late,  the  eflbrts  of  all  who  have 
given  attention  in  that  direction  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  hence,  there 
is  a  universal^demand,  and  the  Italian  bee 
is  invariably  asked  for. 


Hose-Sprinkler. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an 
exceedingly  neat  and  useful  apjiaratus, 
which  is  used  as  a  sprinkler  for  vegetation 
and  wherever  a  spray  is  beneficial  or  use- 
ful. The  device  is  the  invention  of  an 
engineer  of  this  city  and  is  manifestly  a 
great  improvement  on  the  sprinklers  which 
are  commonly  used.  The  drawing  shows 
the  sprinkler  in  operation,  and  also  the 
essential  part  of  the  device  which  is  repre- 
sented as  lying  on  the  walk  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  three  or  more 
hollow  curved  arms,  attached  to  a  central 
cylinder  which  revolves  upon  the  upi^er 
end  of  a  vertical  pipe  to  which  the  hose  is 
attached.  Holes  are  made  at  intervals 
through  the  vertical  pipe  in  the  track  of 
the  openings  in  the  curved  arms.  These 
allow  the  water  to  be  forced  out  through 
the  arms  when  the  holes  in  these  arms 
are  oi>posite  the  holes  in  the  vertical  pipe, 
but  cut  ofif  the  supply  at  other  times. 

The  reaction  of  the  water  escaping  from 
the  ends  of  the  arms,  causes  these  to  rotate, 
but  instead  of  the  stream  being  thrown  in 
a  circular  track,  as  would  be  the  case  were 


The  Ferret  and  its  Usefulness. 

Editors  Press:— I  beg  to  ofi'er  you  a 
few  lines  with  regard  to  the  ferret,  which 
is  a  most  useful  little  animal,  both  for 
town  and  country.  It  is  the  natural  foe  of 
the  rat  and  rabbit  tribe,  and  as  such  must 
be  a  friend  to  every  farmer,  besides  which 
it  offers  every  one  an  hour's  amusement 
whenever  they  want  it,  or  rather,  I  ought 
to  say,  an  hour's  exercise  and  excitement. 
Squirrels  and  goi^hers  are  poisoned  and 
caught  by  means  of  traps,  but  these  are 
slow,  expensive  and  dangerous  methods; 
the  money  expended  in  a  dozen  traps 
would  purchase  a  ferret,  and  would  catch 
five  times  as  many  animals  in  a  less  space 
of  time.  Poison  is  dangerous  to  other 
animals,  as  well  as  expensive. 

A  ferret  put  into  a  gopher  or  squirrel 
hole  would  master  its  inmate  in  a  minute 
or  two.  For  ferocious  courage  they  are 
not  even  excelled  by  the  thoroughbred 
bull-dog,  which,  with  their  great  activity, 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  much  larger 
animals  than  themselves.  Put  a  ferret  into 
a  corn  stack  and  the  rats  leave  sans  cere- 
mony,—aye,  quicker  than  illicit  distillers 
with  an  exciseman  after  them.     You  have 
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the  water  fed  into  the  arms  continuously, 
the  alternate  cutting  ofi'  and  letting  on  the 
supply,  efi'ected  by  the  means  above  given, 
causes  the  water  to  be  distributed  in  a  fine 
spray  over  the  whole  area  from  the  center 
to  the  circumference.  The  apparatus  is 
mounted  on  a  neat  tripod,  and  its  efl'ect 
when  in  operation  is  exceedingly  pretty. 

This  sprinkler  is  economical  of  water, 
which  it  uses  to  the  best  efTect,  throwing 
the  water  in  a  fine  spray  so  that  it  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  ground  and  does  not  run 
off.  Hence,  also,  it  does  not  need  to  be 
changed  so  often  as  other  devices  of  the 
kind.  It  will  water  an  area  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  with  an  easily  obtained 
pressure,  say,  from  a  tank  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  It  is  an  ornamental  append- 
age to  any  grounds;  is  very  durable,  being 
entirely  of  brass;  and  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  The  only  possible  danger 
is  from  overturning  the  stand,  when  one 
of  the  arms  may  be  bent;  but  these  are 
easily  replaced. 

These  sprinklers  may  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Plaza  or  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  in  this,  city.  Mr. 
R.  H.  McGill,  at  Alameda,  and  Mr.  Tubbs, 
at  Brooklyn,  are  using  them.  At  Oakland, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Cole,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Armms,  J. 
De  Fremery,  R.  Gibbons,  N.  W,  Spauld- 
ing,  and  others  employ  them.  They  give 
the  best  satisfaction  wherever  used  and 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  favor. 

A  jaatent  has  been  granted  for  the  device, 
through  the  Scientifc  Press  Patent 
Agency,  to  Mr.  William  Anderson,  of  tliis 
city.  The  sprinklers  are  manufactured  aud 
sold  by  W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.,  corner  of 
Mission  and  Fremont  streets,  S.  F.,  to 
whom  ai^ply  for  further  information. 


only  to  keep  a  lookout  with  stick  in  hand 
and  put  a  liead  on  them.  For  people  of 
combative  or  destructive  tendencies  this  is 
a  much  better  method  of  letting  off  steam 
than  trying  it  on  those  sui  generis.  The 
gophers  would  either  come  out  of  their 
holes  to  let  you  "went  for  that  infamous 
species  of  the  genus  mns,"  or  else  they 
would  be  throttled  instantly,  whilst  squeak- 
ing dissatisfaction  at  their  burglarious  foe. 

As  squirrels  have,  I  believe,  only  one 
entrance  to  their  holes,  I  expect  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ferret  therein  would 
necessitate  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Ferrets 
are  more  pugnacious  than  "Nj'e"  of  im- 
mortal fame,  and  right  or  wrong,  never 
grant  right  of  way  on  the  track  they  pur- 
sue. Rabbits  have  many  entrances  to 
their  holes,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  net  the  holes  or  stand,  gun  in 
hand,  ready  for  a  snap  shot.  But  this  is 
dangerous  sometimes,  for  a  school-fellow 
of  mine,  who  was  of  an  excitable  dis])osi- 
tion,  shot  a  fine  ferret  as  it  jjoked  its  head 
out  quickly  from  a  deserted  rabbit  hole. 
Nets  are  best  for  rabbits.  They  require  to 
be  about  42  by  30  inches  in  measurement, 
with  a  2%  inch  mesh.  I  do  not  know 
whether  ferrets  can  be  jirocured  in  San 
Francisco,  but  I  know  they  can  East. 

The  ferret  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  as 
the  stoat,  weasel,  ermine,  sable,  etc.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  them — one  brown,  the 
other  white.  They  say  the  brown  one  was 
originally  obtained  from  the  polecat,  a 
large  and  very  savage  species  of  the  above 
family.  It  certainly  resembles  it  in  coloi 
and  disposition,  but  is  considerably  small- 
er. This  kind  is  the  one  chiefly  used  for 
rats,  on  account  of  its  greater  ferocity  and 
strength.  The  white  ferret  was  obtained 
from  the  stoat,  and  is  the  kind  used  for 
rabbits.  It  is  much  more  docile  in  dispo 
sition  than  the  former,  and  can  be  trained 
to  a  finer  point,  so  that  it  will  obey  like  a 
dog.  But  I  have  used  the  brown  ferret  for 
both  rats  and  rabbits. 

The  female  has  only  one  or  at  most 
two  litters  of  young  during  the  year, 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birth.    They  are  sub- 


ject to  a  disease  of  the  feet,  if  bred  in,  or 
not  kept  clean.  They  have  a  very  strong 
smell,  and  consequently  require  to  be  kept 
in  an  outhouse  or  stable,  and  the  sand  or 
straw  in  their  cage  should  be  changed  once 
a  day.  They  are  all  harmless,  unless 
teased  at  feeding  time  or  hurt,  when  they 
will  bite  their  master  as  soon  as  look  at 
him;  but  then,  though  painful,  there  is  no 
attendant  danger  thereupon.  The  largest 
are  about  20  inches  in  length  from  tij)  of 
nose  to  end  of  tail ;  but  they  are  not  above 
2  to  2%  inches  in  hight,  their  legs  being 
very  small;  wherever  a  good-sized  rat  or 
gojjher  can  go,  they  can.  A  small  bit  of 
meat  is  all  they  require  each  day.  In  con- 
clusion let  me  say  that  this  is  indeed  a 
valuable  animal  to  every  farmer  and  coun- 
try resident,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  they  will  be  as  common  as  they  now 
are  scarce.  e.  w. 


Agricultural  Operations  in  Montana. 

Editors  Press: — We  have  not  got  fairly 
about  our  spring's  work  here  yet,  though 
it  is  well  under  way  in  some  of  our  valleys. 
As  for  that  matter,  however,  we  might  have 
been  doing  ' '  spring's  work"  all  winter,  for 
the  weather  has  been  mild  and  delightful, 
and  our  roads  dry  and  dusty.  Indeed, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lack  of  snow  is 
our  great  drawback  here  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  have  not  hatl  two  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground  at  any  time  in  our 
valleys  and  foothills  this  winter,  though  it 
is  said  that  there  is  enough  in  the  moun- 
tains to  make  a  more  prosperous  mining 
season  than  we  have  had  for  some  years, 
and  our  farmers  are  preparing  for  an  in- 
creased demand  for  agricultural  produce, 
that  a  successful  mining  season  will  de- 
velop, by  cultivating  an  increased  area  of 
land.  In  fact  our  people  have  been  steadily 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  as  their  jiroconceived  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  climatic  difficulties,  etc., 
have  vanished  before  dcmonsirated  facts, 
which  prove  that,  for  bounteous  yielding 
of  the  staple  agricultural  products,  our 
valleys  are  second  to  no  land  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

We  have  raised  as  high  as  87  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  other  grains  in  pro- 
portion, and  I  will  not  here  go  into  figures 
in  regard  to  ])otatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  etc., 
for  fear  that  I  might  shake  your  faith  in 
the  old  proverb;  but  they  yield  enor- 
mously. But  while  Montana  is  great  in  an 
agricultural  jioint  of  view,  as  a  grazing  and 
stock-raising  country  she  is  pre-eminent. 
Our  cattle  fatten  on  our  foot-hills  and  in 
the  mountains  the  year  round,  never  hav- 
ing to  be  fed.  Manage  to  live,  you  sup- 
pose ?  They  are  rolling  fat  all  the  time. 
Our  "bunch  grass"  for  fattening  stock, 
exceeds  anything  that  ever  grew,  and  its 
great  nutritious  quality  is  maintained 
through  -the  winter,  as  we  have  no  rains 
after  it  ripens  to  bleach  it  out. 

Still,  notwithstanding  our  unrivaled  ad- 
vantages for  stock  raising,  I  would  suggest 
to  our  herdsmen  and  farmers  whether  they 
are  not  over  doing  the  business  at  present. 
Our  x^eople,  seeing  a  money  making  bus- 
iness, are  apt  to  go  into  it  "all  over,"  and 
from  that  very  reason,  by  over  doing  it, 
are  pretty  sure  to  come  out  "  all  under." 

Fair  dairy  cows  are  worth  §75  here  now, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  year,  while 
scrub  cows — inferior,  and  that  have  never 
been  milked — are  worth  S50  and  upwards. 
Now  this  is  a  higher  price,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  quality  of  the  stock,  than  is 
obtained  in  the  most  thickly  settled  States 
of  our  Union  fi)-day;  and  it  is  a  question 
for  our  people  to  consider,  whether  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  sound  and  perma- 
nent. While  stock  raising  must  bo  a 
highly  remunerative  occupation  here,  when 
carried  on  under  i)roi)er  conditions;  still  it 
seems  that  the  present  high  prices  cannot 
long  rule,  especially  after  we  have  railroad 
communication  with  the  East,  which  it  now 
seems  probable  we  soon  shall  have;  and 
when  the  crash  in  the  present  inflated 
prices  comes,  as  come  it  surely  must,  those 
who  have  invested  largely  at  present  figures, 
will  find  they  have  made  an  unfortunate 
speculation;  while  those  who  commenced 
when  prices  were  moderate,  and  dejicnded 
on  the  increase  of  their  stock,  will  find 
tliat  they  have  made  money  at  wliatever 
figures  prices  may  go  down  to. 

Milton. 


Lake  Washington  Coal  Mine. — The 
Alaska  Times  learns  that  a  Mr.  Dinsmore 
has  arrived  at  Seattle  to  close  the  bargain  for 
the  sale  of  the'LakeWa-shington  Coal  Mine, 
whicli  was  sold  some  weeks  ago  to  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists  in  San  Francisco,  for 
the  sum  of  851,000. 
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Grape  Growing,  etc.,  in  the  Mountains. 

Editoes  Pkess: — Grape  grafting  lias  be- 
come general  in  El  Dorado  county.  The 
"V"  knife  spoken  of  some  time  ago  in  a 
communication  to  the  Peess,  by  Mr. 
Briggs  of  Alameda  county,  is  not  in  favor 
here;  although  the  inventor  is  a  resident  of 
this  place.  The  manner  of  grafting  the 
vine  is  to  dig  the  earth  from  around  the 
roots  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches, 
saw  off  the  vine,  then  sj)lit  or  saw  the 
stump  to  the  depth^of  about^one  inch,  and 
with  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife,  smooth 
each  side  next  to  the  bark,  and  fit  the  scion 
which  should  have  about  three  buds;  after 
which  the  ea.ith  should  be  closely  i^acked 
around  the  stump  and  graft,  leaving  one 
bud  just  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  I  am 
told  that  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  vines  treated  in  this  manner  grow 
and  in  most  cases  bear  a  small  crop  the 
same  year. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Othick,  of  Coloma,  informed 
me  that  he  has  taken  15  lbs.  of  flame  col- 
ored tokay,  from  a  graft  of  that  kind,  set  to 
a  California  Mission  grape  root  or  vine; 
but  from  three  to  five  pounds  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate for  the  vine  to  produce  the  first  year. 
Are  Vineyards  Valuable  In  the  Foot-Hills? 

In  an  action  of  B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  the 
Natoma  Vineyard,  in  this  county,  against 
the  Natoma  Canal  Co.,  for  damages  in  go- 
ing through  Mr.  B.'s  land,  that  gentleman 
showed  by  several  witnesses  that  his  vine- 
yard was  worth  more  than  $250,000;  that 
85,000  to  90,000  vines  produced  from  600 
to  800  tons  of  grapes  worth  at  least 
$50  per  ton,  or  moi"e  than  $30,000;  and  af- 
ter the  Commissioners  had  taken  testimony 
for  more  than  twenty  days,  and  had  also 
visited  the  premises,  they  rendered  an 
award  in  favor  of  Bugbey  and  others,  of 
over  $19,000  or  nearly  $2,000  per  acre  for 
the  land  used  by  the  Canal  Co. 

C.  D.  Brook,  of  Diamond  Springs,  whose 
vineyard  and  2>each  orchai'd  I  have  spoken 
of  in  a  former  communication,  in  a  contest 
before  the  Land  Office  at  Sacramento,  in 
proving  title,  testified  that  his  place  was 
worth  more  than  $12,000  and  a  witness  for 
Brook,  an  old  resident  of  the  county,  testi- 
fied that  in  his  oj^inion  the  place  was  worth 
$19,000.  B.  N.  Bugbey,  said  in  his  exam- 
ination that  he  could  afford  to  i:>ay  .$25  per 
ton  for  grapes  delivered  at  Shingle  Springs 
and  considered  them  worth  twice  that 
amount  when  delivered  at  his  place  in  Fol- 
som. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  in  view  of  such  facts 
as  these  more  vines  ai"e  being  planted  out 
this  year  than  at  any  other  time  before. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  paid  the  jjroducers 
better  last  year  than  ever  before ;  hence  the 
effort  at  this  time  to  increase  the  number 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

For  the  year  ending  the  first  of  May  next, 
there  will  have  been  manufactured  from 
10,000  to  12,000;  gallons  of  brandy,  in  this 
county,  which  at  this  time  finds  a  ready 
market  at  from  $1.50  to$4.00i:)er  gallon. 
This  wide  margin  in  price  is  caused  by  the 
amount  manufactured  and  its  reputation  in 
the  market.  B.  N.  Bugbey's  make,  dis- 
tilled by  the  Johnson  process  and  put  up 
in  nice  eighth  pijjes — 22%  gallons,  of  uni- 
form strength  and  color,  readily  commands 
the  highest  figure.  Many  manufacturers 
pay  no  regard  to  the  size  or  condition  of 
packages,  allowing  them  to  range  from  10 
to  200  gallons  capacity  each,  and  the 
strength  varying  from  8°  below  to  80^ 
above  proof,  some  with  and  others  without 
coloring;  and  under  a  combination,  it  is 
said,  of  liquor  dealers  in  San  Francisco, 
the  price  has  run  little  if  any  above  .$1.25 
at  the  manufactory. 

But  the  combination  game  of  the  dealers 
is  now  i^layed  out;  for  I  know  that  orders 
have  been  received  here  from  the  East  to 
purchase  all  that  can  be  procured  in  the 
county — the  price  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00  in  coin,  jjer  gallon. 

J.  W.  Foster  &  Son.,  of  this  f)lace,  ship 
their  witie  to  Chicago,  where  it  nets  them 
about  $4  currency.  That  manufactured  by 
B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  the  Natoma  Vineyard, 
Foster  &  Son.,  of  Placerville,  K.  Chalmers 
and  W.  D.  Othick,  of  Colman,  and  C.  G. 
Carpenter,  of  Diamond  Springs,  is  sought 
after  by  Eastern  purchasers. 

In  a  former  communication  to  the  Peess 
I  spoke  of  J.  W.  B.  Dickson's  shijjment  of 
two  car  loads  of  brandy  and  wine  to  his 
brother  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Dickson  has 
now  filled  another  order  from  his  brother 


for  2,000  gallons  of  brandy  at  $1.50  per 
gallon,  he  furnishing  the  packages.  This, 
he  tells  me  he  is  going  to  shi^j  by  Panama, 
believing  it  will  go  quicker  by  that  route 
than  by  rail,  and  at  much  less  freight.  By 
contract  the  last  shipment  was  to  have  been 
delivered  in  17  days;  but  was  over  40  days 
in  transit. 

Fruit  trees  are  late  this  spring  in  putting 
forth  their  blossoms,  but  appearances  indi- 
cate a  full  crop. 

Wheat  in  the  Foot-Hills. 

T.  J.  Patut,  a  farmer  residing  near  Gold 
Hill,  last  year  raised  on  five  acres  of 
ground,  166  bushels  of  fine  seed  wheat, 
said  by  judges  to  be  the  finest  ever  raised 
in  the  county.  Patut  summer  fallows,  and 
this  year  he  has  one  field  of  17  and  another 
of  23  acres  of  wheat  sown  on  land  prejjared 
in  that  manner,  and  from  j^resent  appear- 
ance he  will  hai-vest  40  bushels  per  acre. 
All  who  have  adojited  this  mode — summer 
fallowing — unite  in  saying  that  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  or  barley  can  be  grown  with 
certainty  every  alternate  year  in  our  foot- 
hill counties. 

The  "Early  Rose"  Potato 

Has  been  grown  in  this  vicinity  with  suc- 
cess. From  27  lbs.  planted  by  Mr.  McKay 
in  May  last,  in  nine  weeks  he  gathered  490 
l^ounds. 

The  Mines. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of 
rain  the  past  winter,  mines  have  been  more 
successful  about  here  than  for  a  long  time 
previous.  The  Hook  and  Ladder  company 
has  not  cleaned  np  in  six  months;  but  have 
paid  thousands  for  water  in  that  time. 
Blacklock  &  Co.  are  doing  remarkably 
well,  so  are  Hancock  &  Co.,  each  using 
some  300  inches  of  water  when  at  work.  I 
know  of  one  claim  that  has  paid  over  .$200, 
for  every  ten  houi-s  they  have  used  water, 
and  their  water  bill  amounted  to  thousands 
in  the  last  year  at  .$20  per  day.  Some  of 
the  porphyry  claims,  I  wrote  you  about 
when  they  were  first  discovered,  one  year 
ago,  have  paid  enormously  to  the  owners — ■ 
while  some  have  been  a  total  failure. 

There  is  quite  a  flattering  prospect  of  a 
new  canal  being  constructed  the  coming 
summer,  which  will  insure  a  large  and  last- 
ing supply  of  water.  If  my  hopes  are 
realized  El  Dorado  will  take  an  advanced 
position  that  will  be  hard  to  check,  and 
will  make  her  one  of  the  wealthiest  mining 
counties  in  the  State. 

Through  the  Press  you  invite  your  cor- 
respondents to  send  their  photographs. 
To  that  invitation  I  intend  to  respond,  it 
being  about  the  second  time  that  such  a 
request  has  been  made  of  me;  the  first  hav- 
ing been  made  by  a  young  lady  of  the 
"Hub  City,"  some  twenty-five  years  ago; 
but  I  j)almed  of  the  original  on  her,  and  al- 
though we  have  resided  in  California  near 
twenty  years,  she  has  not  as  yet  applied  to 
the  courts  for  redress.  e.  n.  s. 

Placerville,  April  3,  1871. 
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Wood  Preserving. 

There  was  laid  on  our  desk,  last  week,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood,  on  which  was  pasted 
the  following  information: — 

This  piece  of  Stow  Foundation  Pave- 
ment was  i^reserved  by  the  Pacific  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  and  laid  in  New 
Montgomery  street,  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  during  July,  1869.  It  was 
taken  up  March,  1871,  and  was  cut  from 
one  of  a  hundred  blocks  laid  in  a  body,  to 
show  the  durability  of  the  Stow  pavement 
preserved  by  the  Robins'  process.  All  the 
blocks  of  presei'ved  wood  were  found  to  be 
sound.  The  blocks  are  worn  not  to  exceed 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  by  the  twenty 
months'  service,  which  would  give  a,  dtira- 
bility  of  not  less  than  twenty  years,  with- 
out repairs. 

Works  for  preserving  wood  are  on  Berry 
street,  near  Fourth,  San  Francisco. 

The  wood  is  certainly  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  and  but  slightly  worn 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  Robins'  pro- 
cess, alluded  to  above,  consists  in  placing 
the  wood  in  air-tight  chambers,  connected 
by  a  goose-neck  with  a  large  still  contain- 
ing the  oil  of  coal-tar  or  crude  petroleum, 
as  may  be  desired.  The  coal-tar  or  petro- 
leum vapors,  generated  in  the  still,  i^ass 
into  the  air-chamber,  drive  the  air  oiit  of 
the  wood,  it  is  claimed,  coagulate  the  albu- 
men of  the  sap  and  fill,  the  pores  of  the 
wood  with  creosote  or  carbolic  acid.  The 
wood  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  preservative  elements  and  protect- 
ed against  moisture. 


Water  in  the  Stomach. 

The  first  effort  of  nature  when  water  has 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  is  to  remove 
or  take  up  from  it  all  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition which  it  may  contain.  If  it  con- 
tains sugar  or  meat  or  anything  else  which 
may  go  to  feed  the  system,  those  elements, 
if  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
are  first  abstracted  and  digested,  and  what- 
ever of  inorganic  matters,  it  may  contain, 
not  needed  in  the  system,  are  cast  oflf  by 
the  excretories,  or  at  least  the  effort  is 
made  to  so  dispose  of  them  by  those  or- 
gans. 

Sometimes  minerals  or  other  poisonous 
substances  are  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
such  a  form  that  the  assimilative  organs 
take  hold  of  them  and  distribute  them 
throughout  the  system,  before  the  excreto- 
ries can  act.  Poison  is  thus  diffused  in  the 
system,  more  or  less  rapid  in  its  action,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  the  quantity  jjres- 
ent. 

We  often  drink  infinitessimal  quantities 
of  poison — generally  disorganized  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  matter — in  the  water  which 
we  imbibe.  The  sickness  in  low  swampy 
neighborhoods  is  generally  due  more  to 
the  water  than  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
the  deleterous  substances^in  the  waters  of 
the  Chickahominy  swamps,  ilrank  by  the  sol- 
diers, which  decimated  our  army  there — 
not  the  malaria  of  the  atmosi^here. 

We  have  already  alluded  in  jirevious  is- 
sues, to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  jiartially 
decayed  food.  Nothing  but  organized  mat- 
ter seems  to  aid  in  building  \\\}  the  system. 
Meat,  flour,  corn,  barley,  etc.,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  their  natural  condition, 
undecomposed  by  either  cooking  or  any 
other  exposure,  are  immediately  digested; 
but  when  decomposition  commences  before 
they  enter  the  human  stomach,  that  de- 
composition is  only  accelerated  there,  and 
they  are  converted  into  poisons. 

Sugar  is  produced  from  the  cane  or  beet 
without  decomposition,  and  is  therefore  a 
healthy  nutriment.  Alcohol  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  sugar  from  molas- 
ses, corn  barley,  etc.,  and,  is  therefore 
poison.  Medicines  are  generally  poisons, 
taken  into  the  system  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain specific  objects,  ajiart  from  building  it 
up;  alcohol  is  thus  employed  as  a  stimulus 
— its  origin  from  decomposition  precludes 
the  possibility  of  its  utility  as  nutriment. 
If  taken  in  excess,  like  all  other  stimulants 
— which  are  always  poisons— it  is  followed 
by  a  more  than  correspoding  depression  of 
power.  Alcohol  is  a  goad,  a  whip — good 
for  proper  use,  but  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  excessive  employment.  Peoj)le 
cannot  be  ever  careful  in  selecting  good 
water,  nourishing  food,  or  too  cautious  in 
avoiding  stimulants. 


In- Growing  Toe  Nails, 

Wo  described  a  mode  of  treating  this 
painful  trouble,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  filing 
the  nail  down,  on  the  principle  that  one 
cause  of  the  disease  was  an  unnatural 
thickening  of  the  nail.  We  now  append 
the  following  iipon  the  same  subject  from 
the  Herald  of  Health:— 

The  most  painful  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nails  is  caused  by  the  improj^er  manner  of 
cutting  the  nail  (generally  of  the  great 
toe) ,  and  then  wearing  a  narrow,  badly- 
made  shoe.  The  nail  beginning  to  grow 
too  long,  and  rather  wide  at  the  corner,  is 
often  trimmed  around  the  corner,  which 
gives  temporary  relief.  But  it  then  begins 
to  grow  wider  in  the  side  where  it  was  cut 
off,  and  as  the  shoe  presses  the  flesh 
against  the  corner,  the  nail  cuts  more  into 
the  raw  flesh,  which  becomes  excessively 
tender  and  irritable.  If  this  state  con- 
tinues long,  the^.toe  becomes  more  and 
more  painful  and  ulcerated,  and  fungus 
(proud  flesh) ,  shoots  up  from  the  sorest 
points.  Walking  increases  the  suffering, 
till  positive  rest  becomes  indispensible.]  i^ 

Treatment. — We  omit  all  modes  of   cut- 


ting out  the  nail  by  the  root,  and  all  ■ 
cutting  and  torturing  operations.  Be^ 
the  effort  at  cure  by  simple  application  to 
the  teijder  part  of  a  small  quantity  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  drug 
stores  in  a  fluid  form,  though  sometimes 
in  powder.  There  is  immediately  a  mod- 
erate sensation  of  pain,  constriction,  or 
burning.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tender 
surface  is  felt  to  be  dried  up,  tanned,  or 
mummified,  and  it  ceases  to  be  painful. 
The  patient,  who  before  could  not  put  his 
foot  on  the  floor,  now  finds  that  he  can 
walk  upon  it  without  pain.  By  permitting 
the  hardened,  wood-like  flesh  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  can  easily  be 
removed  by  soaking  the  foot  in  warm  w"ater. 
A  new  and  healthy  structure  is  found,  firm 
and  solid,  below.  If  thereafter  the  nails 
be  no  more  cut  around  the  corners  or  sides, 
but  always  curved  in  across  the  front  end, 
they  will  in  future  grow  only  straight  for- 
ward; and  by  wearing  a  shoe  of  reasonably 
good  size  and  shape,  all  further  trouble 
will  be  avoided. — Bostwick's  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

An  Important  Surgical  Success. 

On  Thursday  last,  it  was  our  jjleasure  to 
see,  "bottled  up,"  in  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
Eraser,  at  No.  108  Stockton  street,  an  im- 
mense cancer,  which  he  had  a  few  days  pre- 
viously removed  from  the  breast  of  a  lady, 
from  Alameda  county. 

We  were  so  much  interested  in  the  case, 
that  we  visited  the  lady  in  person,  (as  she 
is  still  in  the  city  under  treatment)  and 
from  her  received  the  following  history:— 

She  is  now  52  years  old.  About  a  year 
ago  she  discovered  a  small  lump  in  the  left 
breast.  As  it  grew  rapidly  she  employed 
the  best  medical  skill  she  could  find,  to 
remove  it  if  possible;  but  it  continued  to 
grow  till  it  involved  the  entire  breast,  mak- 
ing a  dark  red  tumor,  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  It  also  extended  across  the  breast- 
bone, and  was  rapidly  progressing  towards 
the  other  breast.  The  left  arm  was  swol- 
len to  twice  its  ordinary  size,  was  very 
painful  and  so  nearly  useless,  that  she 
could  only  with  great  difficulty,  dress  her- 
self without  assistance.  The  glands  of  her 
neck  were  swollen  and  very  sore  and  pain- 
ful, and  there  was  a  severe  burning  pain 
between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
shoulder  blades.  A  large  crack,  half  an 
inch  deep  and  three  inches  long,  extended 
across  the  breast,  which  discharged  the  pe- 
culiar cancer  juice  quite  freely.  It  was  an 
open  cancer. 

She  had  apj^lied  to  several  surgeons  to 
have  it  removed,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  who  dared  to  undertake  so  formida- 
ble an  operation. 

The  whole  mass  was  removed  by  the 
aforesaid  surgeon  in  17  days,  by  the  use  of 
a  i)aste,  of  his  own  fabrication,  without 
the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  night's 
rest. 

It  is  now  sixteen  days  since  the  tumor 
was  removed.  The  sore  is  fully  two- 
thirds  healed  and  looks  healthy.  The 
pains  and  swellings  are  all  gone,  her  ap- 
petite is  good  and  general  health  very 
much  improved.  On  the  whole  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  the  cure  would  be  perfect. 

We  are  informed  that  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  cancer,  as  well  as  lupus,  are 
treated  by  this  method  with  a  success 
equalled  by  no  other. 


Bone  Felon. — Of  all  painful  things  can 
there  be  any  so  excrutiatingly  painful  as 
bone  felon?  We  know  of  none  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  As  this  malady  is  quite  fre- 
quent and  the  subject  of  much  earnest  con- 
sideration, we  give  the  latest  recipe  for  its 
ciire,  which  is  given  by  that  high  author- 
ity the  London  Lancet: 

"As  soon  as  thedisease  is  felt  put  directly 
over  the  spot  a  fly  blister,  about  the  size 
of  your  thumb  nail,  and  let  it  remain  for 
six  liours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
directly  under  the  surface  of  the  blister, 
may  be  seen  the  felon  which  can  instantly 
be  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or 
a  lancet." 


Good  Health  is  essential  to  a  well-di- 
rected mind. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  April  15,  1871. 


OUR  WEEKLY  CROP. 

We  Bend  out  this  week  a  very  nice  Farui 
Wagon  for  our  friends,  that  they  may  ride 
about  our  phice.  Wc  take  them  on  a  tour  for 
Collecting  and  Planting  Mulberry  Seed,  for  as- 
certaining information  with  regard  to  Protec- 
tion for  Tea  and  Silk  Culture,  and  for  Good 
Apples.  Then  we  transport  them  to  our  librarj' 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress. 

Here  we  look  over  the  late  Inventions,  learn 
Bomo  interesting  facts  about  the  Industrial  Pro- 
gress of  Australia,  peep  out  at  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana, and  add  to  our  vehicle  an  Improved 
Wagon  Axle.  Then  we  visit  the  Sheep  llanchi 
the  Poultry  Banch  and  the  Swine- Yard.  We 
traverse  the  whole  coast  collecting  Agricnltvural 
Notes. 

A  practical  friend  tells  us  How  to  Destroy 
Gophers,  a  cotemporary  gives  statistics  concern- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  Farm,  and  a  Salt  Lake  ac- 
quaintance writes  concerning  Blooded  Stock 
and  Bees  in  Utah.  We  ride  to  our  lawn  and 
witness  the  operation  of  a  new  and  useful  de- 
Tice,  a  Hoso  Sprinkler,  just  introduced.  Here 
we  witness  the  operations  of  the  Useful  Ferret 
and  glance  at  Agiicultural  Oiierations  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Grape  Growing  in  the  Mountains  forms  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Good  Health  is  filled  with  valuable 
matter.  The  Vineyard  is  prospering  well,  as 
■we  see.  The  face  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Sew- 
ing Machine  smiles  a  greeting  to  us. 

The  Home  Circle  is  still  unbroken  and 
charms  with  stories  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and 
the  precepts  of  Domestic  Economy  are  con- 
tinued. 

Once  more  we  visit  the  Vineyard  to  witness 
the  method  of  pruning,  and  then  separate  with 
a  joko  apiece  from  the  Humorous  man,  to 
lighten  up  the  Msaket  Eeports. 


ABBIVALOFSlIiKWORM  EgoSFKOM  JaPAN. 

The  silkworm  eggs,  ■which  ■we  mentioned 
two  ■R'oeks  since  as  en  route  to  this  city  from 
Japan,  have  arrived.  They  consist  of  135,- 
000  cards,  costing  in  Japan  .?«75,000.  The 
eggs  ■were  contnictcd  for  in  Japan  by  a 
French  house,  at  five  dollars  per  card. 
Through  the  embarrassment  of  the  war  in 
France,  the  house  ■was  comjielled  to  cancel 
all  orders  by  telegraiih,  and  could  not  meet 
engagements  already  executed.  The  Jap- 
anese merchants,  eleven  in  number,  on 
whose  hands  the  eggs  were  left,  immedi- 
ately purchased  a  vessel  with  ■which  they 
have  arrived  at  this  port  in  jiersonal  charge 
of  their  property.  The  eggs  are  reported 
to  be  fresh  and  in  prime  condition. 


Gone  East. — Mr.  A.  T.  Dewey,  the 
senior  member  of  our  firm,  has  gone  East 
for  a  short  time,  to  visit  the  "  old  folks." 
Any  personal  communications  to  him  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  should  be 
directed  to  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  late  rains  are  everywhere  reported 
as  having  given  new  confidence  in  a  con- 
siderable yield;  but  another  rain  will  soon 
be  needed  as  much  as  the  last  one  to  secure 
crojis  from  nearly  a  total  failure  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  State. 


IRRIGATION  DITCHES. 

The  Calaveras  and  San  Joatiuin  Water 
Company,  lately  incorporated,  propose 
building  a  canal,  8  feet  deep,  40  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
from  the  Mokehimne  river,  near  Camanche, 
to  Bear  creek,  San  Joaquin  county,  thence 
to  the  Calaveras  river,  and  thence  to  Stock- 
ton. It  is  claimed  that  the  canal  will  irri- 
gate at  least  350,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Merced  Irrigation  Canal  is  being 
constnicted  by  Wm.  G.  Collier  &  Co., 
work  having  been  commenced  in  February. 
This  is  to  be  50  feet  wide,  with  a  fall  of  one 
foot  to  the  mile,  and  to  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Merced  river  to  Bear  creek, 
near  the  Lone  Willow,  (where  the  latter 
stream  will  be  dammed)  to  Farn's  creek. 
From  a  point  high  up  on  this  creek  a  canal 
will  be  cut  along  the  hillside  to  a  point 
about  five  miles  above  Snelling,  to  the 
Merced. 

The  San  Gorgonio  Canal  Company,  of 
San  Bernardino  county,  "has  lately  been 
incorporated.  It  proposes  to  divert  and 
distribute  the  water  flowing  into  San  Gor- 
gonio Pass. 

Ruinous  Profits. — Much  comjilaint  is 
made  at  the  high  figure  at  which  asparagus, 
and  some  other  vegetables  ai-e  held  by  mid- 
dlemen and  hucksters  in  this  city.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  ask  two  or  three  prices 
over  what  is  paid  to  the  producer,  and  yet 
tlie  market  is  glutted.  There  are  thou- 
.sands  who  would  buy  such  articles  almost 
daily,  if  they  could  get  them  at  a  fair 
price.  The  excessive  profits  demanded  by 
the  middlemen  often  ruin  the  market  to  no 
advantage  to  themselves,  while  the  jn-o- 
ducers  arc  the  chief  sufferers.  This  same 
complaint  is  made  in  most  other  large 
cities.     Is  there  no  remedy? 

Tea  Cultuke  in  Calistoua. — Although 
the  failure  of  the  tea  plants  at  CiUistoga 
last  year  gave  an  unfavorable  imi)ression 
to  the  culture,  still,  according  to  the  Alia, 
renewed  efforts  are  being  made  this  year. 
New  i)lant8  in  better  condition  have  been 
set  out.  Some  of  last  years'  i)lants  are 
living,  and  irrigation  is  now  i^rovided. 
Under  careful  management  this  tea  planta- 
tion j)romises  success.  Some  reference 
will  bo  found  in  another  column  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Her  Schnell's  exiieriment  in 
tea  culture  in  El  Dorado  county. 

A  Deadly  Poison. — It  is  acknowledged 
by  some  of  the  medical  journals  of  the  day 
that  there  is  a  jjoisonous  comi)ound  so 
deadly  and  active,  that  a  letter  containing 
some  of  it  in  an  impercei)tible  quantity, 
■will  cause  the  reader  to  fall  dead  almost  in- 
stantly with  all  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia. 
One  or  two  well  authenticated  instances 
are  recorded. 


Nahl's  Akt  GALiiEEY. — Thc  "opening 
day"  of  this  gallery  brought  hosts  of  lover.s 
of  art  to  the  new  i)liotographic  rooms  of 
the  Nahl  brothers,  on  Montgomery  street, 
opposite  the  Lick  House.  A  visit  to  the 
place,  last  Wetlnesday,  by  invitation  of  the 
artists,  whom  the  coast  honors,  formed  a 
delightful  episode  of  the  week.  The 
paintings,-  drawings  and  photographs, 
nicely  and  artistically  arranged  in  the  well 
appointed  establishment,  were  convincing 
evidences  of  the  talent  and  taste  of  the  2>ro- 
prietors,  to  ■whom  we  wish  the  reward 
which  they  merit. 

SuGAB  from  the  Box  Eldeb. — Very  nice 
sugar  has  been  made  in  Warren  county, 
Iowa,  from  the  sap  of  the  box  elder.  We 
made  a  brief  notice  a  few  weeks  since  of 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  box 
felder,  which  ijroduces  a  sap,  containing  al- 
most as  much  saccharine  matter  as  the 
maple.     •_ 

STRA'ftBEBBiES  are  beginning  to  come  in 
quite  freely.  The  small  fruit  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  very  abundant,  the  present  sea- 
son in  this  vicinity,  if  not  generally, 
throughout  the  State. 


State  Geological  Surveys. 

We  learn,  through  the  columns  of  a  val- 
ued cotemporary,  the  U.  S.  Min.  and  R.  E. 
Register,  of  two  facts  concerning  State 
geological  surveys,  which  lUo  illustrative 
of  what  ■we  should  call  practical  sense  and 
of  profound  stupidity.  We  incorporate 
the  matter  furnished  by  the  pajier  alluded 
to  into  the  follo^wing  article. 

One  fact,  which  illustrates  the  fanatic 
stupidity,  is  the  action  of  the  Senate  of 
West  Virginia  ■with  regard  to  the  State  geo- 
logical survey.  A  bill  instituting  the  sur- 
vey had  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate, — not  on  the  grounds  of  i^racti- 
cability  or  impracticability,  of  expense  or 
usefulness;  but  because  of  the  oi^ijosition 
of  several  i)rofound  theologians  and  sena- 
tors who  declared  that  Geology  was  op- 
posed to  Religion.  A  friend  suggests  that 
those  men  are  imi^ious  who  call  irreligious 
the  hand-writing  of  the  Creator  impressed 
on  the  pages  of  Nature. 

The  other  more  interesting  fact  is  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  Progress  of 
the  Iowa  geological  survey.  This  contains 
a  novel  feature  which,  we  think,  might  be 
adopted  elsewhere;  in  California,  for  in- 
stance. It  appears  that  the  State  geologist 
contributes  po^jular  letters  concerning  his 
work  to  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  the  public  got  instruction  con- 
cerning facts  of  interest  to  them  which, 
where  thc  scattered  population  jjossesscs 
but  few  books,  is  of  great  importance. 
We  think  this  an  excellent  plan.  If  our 
geological  survey  would  thus  f  urni.sh  to  the 
papers,  and  we  humbly  offer  our  columns 
for  the  purpose,  reports  from  time  to  time 
and  jiopular  articles  relating  to  geological 
facts,  we  believe  they  would  benefit  the 
public  and  help  the  cause  of  science. 

Patent  Eocj  Cases. — Persons  who  ship 
or  handle  eggs  in  large  quantities,  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  make  use  of  Steven 
Bros. '  Patent  Egg  Cases.  These  cases  hold 
about  30  dozen  eggs  each,  which  are  self- 
counting,  (so  that  no  mistake  can  be  matle) 
while  they  can  be  packed  with  the  greatest 
case  and  facility.  Eggs  shipi)ed  in  these 
cases  sell  more  readily;  and  are  less  subject 
to  damage  from  being  broken.  No  packing 
material  is  required.  This  is  a  California 
invention,  and  was  patented  through  the 
Scientific  Press  Agency,  February  2Gth, 
18G7.  The  cases  sell  by  the  quantity  at 
from  $3  to  S3. 50  each.  Parties  desiring 
further  information,  should  aj^ply  to  the 
proi^rietors,  as  above,  at  the  Union  Market, 
on  Howard  street,  in  this  city. 

Change  in  Wines. — Mr.  West  of  Stock- 
ton informs  the  Fanner  that  he  finds  that 
wines  of  all  kinds  made  from  the  Mission 
grapes  run  to  sherry — even  heavy  port, 
after  a  while,  becomes  sherry.  The  oi)in- 
ion  is  expressed  that  if  these  wines  were 
liassed  through  the  new  heating  process, 
they  would  be  increased  in  value  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  There  is  a  newly  patent- 
ed process,  simpler  and  more  effective 
than  the  "heating  process,"  which  will 
soon  be  introduced  to  the  public  on  this 
coast,  and  by  which  all  new  wines, 
brandies  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  of 
whatever  kind  or  make,  may  be  improved 
fully  to  the  \>cx  cent,  named  above,  and  at 
a  mere  nominal  cost.  The  process  has  al- 
ready been  thoroughly  tested-  and  proven. 

The  Howe  Sewing  Machine. — We  give  in 
another  place  an  interesting  history  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  of  its  inventor.  In  the 
article,  allusion  is  made  to  the  "Howe  ma- 
chine," one  of  the  very  best,  as  there  indi- 
cated. In  the  new  building  adjoining  the 
"White  House,"  on  Kearny  street, near  Post, 
— at  No.  113,  one  of  the  finest  commercial 
buildings  in  this  city — is  the  ofiice  of  the 
machine  and  also  of  Buttericks  pattern 
agencies.  The  elegant  fittings,  extensive 
display  of  goo<ls  and  excellent  machines 
render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  sales- 
rooms on  the  coast. 


What    We    See    and    Do    in    Tulare 
County.— No.  2. 

Pea-s  that  were  phmted  upon  an  irrigated 
flat  in  the  fall,  have  continued  to  blossom 
and  grow  all  winter,  though  a  little  frost 
in  January  spoiled  some  of  them;  others  are 
fit  for  the  table  now.  We  have  just  set 
out  tomato  vines,  some  in  bloom.  Cabbages 
are  badly  affected  by  lice.  Beets  do  finely. 
I  wonder  if  some  of  your  readers  have  not 
failed  to  learn  how  good  for  table  use  the 
young  maiigel's  and  sugar  beets  are, 
especially  the  yellow  globe  variety.  We 
raise  them  for  stock  by  sowing  the  seed 
thick  in  beds,  early  in  the  fall,  so  that  they 
are  fit  to  transplant  by  this  time,  being 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
I  set  out  some  yesterday,  cut  off  the  tops 
and  long  roots,  then  followed  the  plow 
■with  a  bunch  in  my  left  hand  and  pushed 
them  down  in  the  mellow  soil  with  the 
right  hand,  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  in 
every  third  furrow.  I  think  this  is  less  ex- 
l)eu8ive  and  better  than  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  field,  after  which  the  work  of  hocingout 
and  must  be  done.  I  tried  some  both  ways 
last  year.  We  are  having  fine  weather 
now,  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  grain  looks 
well;  but  we  want  more  rain  soon — another 
two  inch  storm.  Isaac  B.  Kumfobu. 

Orange  Grove,  Vandalia,  Tulaie  Co. 

The  Cabbage  Worm. — The  pa2)ers  in 
various  2>arts  of  the  State  are  noticing  the 
re-apjjearance  of  the  i)estiferous  cabbage 
vermin,  which  has  wrought  such  destruc- 
tion to  that  plant  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  and  which  last  year  made  its  first 
general  appearance  in  this  State.  These 
vermin  appear  upon  the  leaves  in  vine- 
yards, riddling  them  into  skeletons,  or  so 
destroying  them  as  to  greatly  dwarf  their 
growth,  and  render  them  unfit  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Various  devices  have  been  tried  to  de- 
stroy them;  but  generally,  to  very  little 
l)uri)ose.  A  correspondent  has  communi- 
cated a  remedy  which  he  thinks  is  sure 
destruction  to  them,  wherever  it  can  be 
made  attainable.  It  was  tried  last  year  by 
a  gardener  near  Downieville,  with  perfect 
success,  although  his  neighliors  all  around, 
ha<l  their  j)lants  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Ho  simply  turned  a  stream  of  cold  water 
upon  the  jjlants  through  an  open  hose, 
under  large  pressure,  so  that  the  mere  force 
of  the  water  drove  them  from  the  leaves, 
and  so  beat  them  into  the  loose  soil  that 
they  were  drowned  or  otherwise  killed  by 
thousands.  Two  or  three  applications  of 
the  kind  afe  sufficient  to  get  entirely  rid  of 
them.  None,  however,  but  certain  kinds 
of  cabbage  plants  will  stand  such  rough 
usage.  He  cultivated  a  variety,  which  is 
remarkably  hard  in  this  particular,  and 
which  is  8upj)orted  on  a  very  strong  stem. 


Castor  Beans  vs.  Gophers. — "  C.  W. 
T.  C,"  in  relation  to  our  query  of  last 
week  with  reference  to  the  eflScacy  of  jjlant- 
ing  castor  beans  in  gardens,  as  a  preventive 
to  the  incursions  of  goi)hcr8,  writes  us 
from  San  Gregorio,  as  follows:  "I  heard 
the  same  story  several  years  ago,  and  un- 
dertook to  clear  my  garden  at  the  San 
Gregoria  House.  I  raised  a  number  of 
fine  bushes,  that  made  quite  a  show  in  the 
garden,  iind  that  was  all  I  got  for  my 
trouble;  as  I  still  had  plenty  of  work  for 
my  gopher  traps,  and  sometimes  close  to 
the  Vmshes.  Thc  goi)hers  did  not  cut 
them,  but  had  no  repugnance  to  forage  for 
what  they  did  like  close  around  them." 


The  Cut  Worm.— Mr.  Morgan  Covel,  of 
Los  Gates,  writes  us  that  his  way  of  de- 
stroying the  cut  worm  is  to  take  a  light 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  tlie  worms 
would  be  at  their  -work,  and  pick  them  off 
and  burn  them.  He  has  long  practiced 
this  mode  of  destroying  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage. This  would  no  doubt  do  for  gar- 
dens or  small  fields;  but  it  is  impractical 
when  large  tracts  of  lands  are  infested  with 
these  troublesome  pesta. 
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INCREASING  THE  VINEYARDS. 

We  have  no  means,  as  yet,  of  estimating 
correctly  the  number  of  vines  that  have 
been  set  out  this  season,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly much  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  impulse  which  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope has  given  to  this  industry,  and  the 
improved  system  of  managing  the  wine- 
making  business  in  the  State,  which  has 
been  introduced  quite  generally  of  late 
years,  is  adding  very  rapidly  to  the  niim- 
bcr  and  size  of  our  vineyards. 

The  Orleans  Hill  Vinicultural  Assaciatlon 
Have  a  vineyard  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
coast  range,  in  Yolo  county,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  nearly  west  of  Sacramento.  The 
number  of  vines  now  ii}  the  vineyard  is 
about  40,000,  mostly  of  two  varieties  of 
grapes — the  Eisling  and  the  Orleans.  They 
have  just  finished  planting  out  their  cut- 
tings this  season,  Avhich  number  40,000 — 
thus  doubling  the  number  of  vines  in  their 
vineyard.  They  are  also  preparing  a  large 
quantity  of  land  for  an  additional  exten- 
sion next  year. 

This  company  have  ado^jted  or  selected 
the'itwo  above-mentioned  varieties  of  grapes, 
which  they  propose  jirincipally  to  culti- 
vate for  wine- making.  They  have  planted 
this  year  of  the  Risling  15,000,  and  of  the 
Orleans  25,000  cuttings.  The  land  of  the 
vineyard  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  well 
mixed  with  lime  or  chalk. 

There  is  so  much  chalk  mixed  in  the 
soil  that  the  woi*kmen  can  pick  up  lumps 
of  chalk  in  almost  any  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, with  which  to  chalk  mark  the  stakes, 
with  numbers  of  hills  in  rows,  etc.  These 
lumps  are  so  pure  and  soft  they  can  be  cut 
easily  with  a  knife.  The  comjjany  set  the 
Eisliug  vines  on  the  north  and  northeast 
slopes  of  the  hills,  while  those  of  the  Or- 
leans are  set  on  the  south  and  southwest 
sloi^es.  The  latter  kind  of  grapes  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  do  best  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  exposure,  while  the  for- 
mer do  better  in  a  cool  and  more  shady 
locality. 

The  vines  are  set  four  feet  apart,  each 
way,  and  much  pains  is  taken  to  survey 
and  lay  off  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  it 
most  convenient  to  plow  and  cultivate,  and 
also  to  locate  the  roads  so  that  all  points  of 
the  vineyard  will  be  easy  of  access  with 
the  wagon  to  gather  the  grapes.  The  plan 
of 

Preparing  the  Ground 
And  planting   cuttings,  adopted  and  prac- 
ticed by  this  comjjany,  is  a  most  excellent 
one;  and   it  will  be   well    for  other   vine- 
growers  to  adopt  and  practice  the  same.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ground  is  plowed   and 
subsoiled  from  12   to  15  inches  deep,  and 
then  well    cultivated  or    furrowed   down 
smooth.     Stakes  of  redwood  are  thou   set 
just  where   the  vines   arc  to   be   planted. 
Holes,  two  feet  in   diameter  and   twenty- 
two  inches  deep,  are  now  dug  close  by  the 
side  of  these  stakes,  and   all  on  the   same 
side  of    them,   while    the   stakes   are  left 
standing.     The  surface  dirt  taken  from  the 
hole  is  then  retiirned  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,   and  the    bottom    dirt  is   dei^osited 
on  the  surface;  thus  entirely  changing  the 
relative  j^osition  of  the   soil.     This  being 
done,  the  jilanting  of  cuttings  commences. 
Manner  of    Planting  the  Cuttings. 
The  cutttings  are  made  just  tweyty-two 
inches  long  or   equal  to  the  depth  of   the 
holes.     The  operator  has  an  iroif  rod  about 
three  feet  long,  with  a  split  or  crutch   in 
the  lower  end.     He  i^laces  the  but  or  lower 
end  of  the  cutting   within   this  split  and 
holding  the  iron  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
top  of  the  cutting  in  the  left,  he  places  the 
lower  end  of  the  iron  and  the   bottom  of 
the  cutting  on   the   ground   close  by  the 
side  of   the  stake,  and  jiresses  them  at  an 
angle   of    about  forty-five   degrees,   down 
into  the  loose  earth  with    which  the  hole 
has  been  filled,  until  the  hard  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole   is  reached.     He  then 
holds  the  cutting  in  its  place  and  pulls  the 


iron  from  the  ground,  and  with  it  works 
and  presses  the  soil  closely  or  compactly 
about  the  cutting,  and  the  work  is  com- 
l^leted  for  that  cutting;  and  so  he  goes  to 
the  next. 

The  Advantages  of  this  Mode 
Of  setting  cuttings  are  obvious: — The  bot- 
tom of  the  cutting  from  which  the  root 
must  start  rests  upon  the  packed  or  com- 
pressed earth,  ijressed  down  and  packed 
by  the  iron  and  cutting  as  they  are  forced 
through  the  soil.  The  top  of  the  cutting  is 
left  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  so  as 
to  protect  it  from  the  drying  sun.  The 
rich  surface  soil  being  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  forces  the  growth  of  the  roots  and 
plant,  while  the  soil  being  loose  above  ab- 
sorbs and  retains  the  moisture  during  the 
season. 

We  can  recommend  this  mode  of  plant- 
ing cuttings  to  all  who  propose  to  start  new 
vineyards  or  extend  old  ones. 

There  are  but  few  districts  in  European 
countries  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
the  same  or  similar  chalky  ingredients  of 
that  occupied  by  the  vineyard  of  their  com- 


The  Inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  producing  the 
astounding  number  of  one  thousand  sew- 
ing machines  every  working  day  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  jiurchaser  of  sixty  dol- 
lars each.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  daily 
paid  for  this  substitute  seems  almost  in- 
credible. Yet  we  are  told  that  there  are 
single  establishments  which  employ  over 
five  hundred  machines;  we  know  that 
there  are  millions  of  families  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  whom  have  or  intend  to 
have  one;  and  we  cannot  visit  any  city  of 
large  size  in  the  civilized  world  without 
stumbling  across  the  familiar  article. 

To  the  man  whose  face  appears  on  this 
page,  is  due  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
machine  which  annually  saves  millions  of 
dollars  in  labor.  Prof.  Ken  wick  said  on 
oath,  in  1860,  that  he  believed  the  saving  of 
labor  then  amoimted  to  nineteen  millions 
per  annum. 

Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  this  won- 
derful machine,  was  born  at  Spencer,  Mass- 
achusetts, in  the  year  1819.     As  a  youth,  he 


pany,  and  the  princij^al  of  these  are  the  far 
famed  Johanagan  and  Champagne  districts, 
from  which  the  best  and  dearest  wines  of 
the  world  are  made. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  the  coast  range  this 
kind  of  soil  is  prevalent,  and  as  the  cli- 
mate of  this  country  is  so  much  sujjerior 
to  that  of  Europe,  wo  believe  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  Avhen  the  wines  of  the 
coast  range  will  rival  the  very  best  Euro- 
pean. 


The  Pacific  Railroads. — We  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Senator  Stewart 
for  a  copy  of  his  Report  in  relation  to 
freights  on  the  Pacific  railroads.  The  gist 
of  the  report  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
government  are  clearly  connected  with 
having  the  Pacific  railroads  remain  as  at 
present,  and  are  best  served  by  patronizing 
the  roads  to  the  full  extent  of  the  public 
business.  Mr.  Stewart  has  also  sent  us 
the  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  regard  to  whether  the  railway  com- 
panies are  bound  to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  interest  on  the  bonds  received 
from  the  U.  S.  before  the  maturity  of  the 
principal  thereof.  A  negative  answer  is 
given. 

Ireigation  for  the  Orange. — Will  the 
semi-tropical  fruits  grow  without  irrigation? 
The  Los  Angeles  growers  say  the  orange 
tree  will,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
that  irrigation,  continued  after  the  tree 
begins  to  attain  size  and  strength,  is  posi- 
tively harmful. 


was  c^nsideiol  a  jolly  fellow,  disinclined 
to  extra  exertion  or  steady  labor,  and  not 
at  all  of  the  stuff  to  make  a  hero  of.  Yet 
he  passed  through  a  most  dramatic  life, 
underwent  the  toils  and  privations  reserved 
for  the  inventor  and  made  the  more  poig- 
nant by  the  knowledge  of  the  great  yet  un- 
re(iuited  merits  of  his  device,  and  i^ro- 
ducod  one  of  the  i-evolutionizing  inven- 
tions of  the  age.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  he  finally  received  his  reward. 

In  184.3,  he  set  to  work  to  invent  a  ma- 
chine which  should  do  what  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  do  daily,  and  in  1844  he  had 
made  a  model  which  would  actually  sew. 
Aided  by  a  kind  friend  (for  he  was  poor) 
who  wished  to  help  him  and  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  make  a  sudden  fortune, — by 
George  Fisher,  a  coal  and  wood  merchant 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  —he  com- 
pleted in  May,  1845,  a  working  machine, 
one  which  could  be  put  into  a  box  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  a  cubic  foot  and  a  half,  but  which 
could  sew  at  the  rate  of  300  stitches  per 
minute.  15ut  this  mechanical  success  was 
far  from  being  a  financial  success.  Al- 
though he  proved  the  utility  of  the  device 
in  practice  and  before  the  jjublic,  he  could 
not  sell  a  single  machine. 

Failing  to  introduce  it  in  the  United 
States,  Elias  Howe,  with  his  brother,  went 
to  London,  where  a  certain  William 
Thomas  bought  a  part  right  for  a  mere 
song  and  engaged  his  services.  For  the 
sum  of  $1,250,  William  Thomas  secured 
t  hat  which  enriched  him.    Yet  after  a  few 


months  he  took  a  course  which  drov  ■  iV 
his  benefactor,  and  Elias  Howe  was  left  ;U- 
most  penniless  in  London,  with  a  sick  wife 
and  three  children  in  America. 

After  suffering  extreme  want,  this  inven- 
tor returned  to  America  in  1849,  with  $2% 
in  his  pocket,  to  see  his  wife  die.  Among 
his  friends  again,  however,  he  was  enabled 
to  get  the  means  for  a  proper  subsistence, 
and  to  war  against  the  infringers  of  his 
patent  right.  Nine  yeai-s  after  making  his 
first  machine,  his  right  was  legally  estab- 
lished, and  from  that  time  fortune  com- 
menced to  smile  on  him,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Oct.  3d,  1867,  he  was  a  wealthy 
man. 

While  it  has  been  proved  incontestibly 
that  Howe  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
sewing  machine,  it  is  allowed  that  one  or 
two  others  also  invented  a  like  machine, 
without  knowledge  of  Howe's  work,  but  at 
a  later  day;  and  that  many  valuable  modi- 
fications have  been  since  made.  Yet  it  is 
agi'eed  by  disinterested  and  competent  per- 
sons that  Elias  Howe,  in  his  first  machine, 
carried  the  invention  farther  on  towards  its 
complete  and  final  utility  than  any  other 
inventor  has  ever  brought  a  first-rate  in- 
vention at  the  first  trial. 

Among  the  late  inventions  of  import- 
ance the  "Mill's  Treadle"  must  be  men- 
tioned. Many  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  by  women, 
on  the  ground  that  physical  injury  results 
only  too  often.  The  treadle  in  question, 
which  is  attached  to  the  Howe  machine, 
according  to  the  positive  certificates  of 
many  prominent  jjliysicians  of  this  city, 
entirely  obviates  the  objections  mentioned, 
and  must  therefore  be  awarded  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  history  of  the  machine. 

The  sewing  machines  now  offered  to  the 
public  are  really  wonderful.  They  perfrom 
nearly  all  that  the  needle  ever  did.  They 
seam,  hem,  tuck,  bind,  stitch,  qiiilt,  gather, 
fell,  braid,  embroider  and  make  button 
holes.  They  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  every  garment  worn  by  man,  wom  an  or 
child,  from  the  stoutest  to  the  most  deli- 
cate. A  very  interesting  collection  of 
shoes,  gaiters  and  lady's  boots  was  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exposition.  There  were  all  de- 
grees of  delicacy,  from  the  stout  Balmoral 
to  the  boot  of  kid,  satin  or  velvet;  and 
every  kind  of  stitch  had  been  emi)loyed  in 
their  manufacture.  Some  of  the  stitches 
were  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  without  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  some  of  them  were  as  coarse  and  strong 
as  those  of  men's  boots.  The  special  won- 
der of  the  disjjlay  was  that  every  stitch  in 
every  one  of  the  beautiful  shoes  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  machine, — by  what  is  called 
the  "Howe Sewing  Machine." 

We  could  speak  at  miich  greater  length  of 
this  device,  of  its  capabilities,  its  great 
utility,  the  saving  of  labor  which  it  effects. 
But  wo  have  no  space  for  more.  Among  the 
literature  on  the  suliject  may  be  mentioned 
a  most  interesting  article  contributed  some 
years  ago  by  James  Parton  to  the  Allanlic 
Monthhi,  which  we  have  used  in  part  in  our 
remarks. 


Excellent  Reading. — Among  the  en- 
tei'in-ising  ventures  of  publishing  houses 
to  furnish  the  general  public  with  really 
first-rate  magazines,  the  course  of  the 
Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  of  New 
York,  (No.  140  Fulton  street) ,  stands  pre- 
eminent. By  making  special  arrange- 
ments, they  are  enabled  to  furnish  four  of 
the  leading  British  reviews, — the  London 
Quarterly,  Edidburtjh,  Westminister  and 
British  Quarterly, — and  lilacli wood's  Maga- 
zine at  low  prices  to  American  readers. 
These  publications  employ  the  best  writers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  subject  matter  is 
not  only  excellent  in  style,  but  solid  and 
carefully  prepared.  Genius,  taste  and 
ability  are  called  upon  to  consider  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  and  to  present 
them  in  a  comprehensive  manner  to  the 
reader.  The  magazines  cost  in  all  but  .$15 
a  year,  less  than  they  do  in  England,  a  fact 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  American  house 
named  above. 
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BY  ODB  LADY  EDIT0E8. 


Grantlmotlier  I>ale'8   Htories. 

The     Broken     Window. 

BY  NELIi  VAN. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Grandmother  Dale  sat  in  her  comfort- 
able chair  by  the  fireside,  one  cool  after- 
toon  towards  the  close  of  August,  rocking 
Jierself  leisurely  while  knitting.  We  were 
all  spending  our  summer  vacation  at  the 
cottage,  which  had  been  the  early  home  of 
mother,  Aunt  Eliza,  and  Uncle  Fred. 

Now,  however,  grandmother  lived  alone 
with  her  maid — dear  kind  Christie— and 
Tom,  who  attended  to  the  cows  and  out- 
door work.  It  had  been  our  custom  ever 
since  our  babyhood,  to  .spend  some  portion 
of  the  summer  time  with  grandmother,  at 
Merridale  Cottage,  as  it  was  called.  There 
cousin  Alice  and  I  would  swing  together 
by  the  lioxir  under  the  self  same  tree, 
where  her  mother  and  mine  had  jjassed  so 
many  hours  in  the  same  enjoyment.  Very 
fond  Avere  we  of  each  other,  and  seldom 
were  we  found  separate  during  those  de- 
lightful days  spent  at  the  cottage.  Our 
homes  were  widely  sejiarated,  and  my 
father  was  neither  wealtliy  nor  a  jirosper- 
ous  man  in  consequence  of  having  been  an 
invalid  from  early  manhood.  The  home 
of  Alice,  on  the  contrary,  Avas  one  of  lux- 
ury and  magnificence.  A  beautiful  coun- 
try seat  in  a  town  mostly  occupied  by  re- 
tired merchants.  She  was  a  dear,  loving 
girl  of  about  my  own  age,  and  our 
tastes  were  so  similar,  that  we  enjoyed  the 
same  books,  and  were  attracted  by  the  same 
people.  She  and  her  brother  Albert  were 
aunt  Eliza's  only  children,  while  George, 
Harry,  and  little  Sarah,  were  uncle  Fred's. 
Six  happier  children  never  lived  than  were 
we  during  those  summer  months,  and 
grandmother  often  said  it  filled  her  heart 
with  gladness  to  have  us  there,  and  we 
were,  she  thought,  the  most  jjeaceable  little 
people  she  ever  saw. 

We  had  all  been  out  whortleberrying  (or 
hucklebcrrying,  as  we  children  liked  to 
call  it) ,  on  that  quiet  summer  afternoon, 
and  came  home  to  find  the  house  verj- 
quiet,  and  tlie  dear  old  lady  sitting  alone 
and  knitting.  In  we  came,  with  our  tin 
pails  and  quart  measures  filled  or  jiartly  so 
with  the  luscious  fruit,  our  lips  and  teeth 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our 
search  had  not  been  unsuccessful  if  our 
pails  had  not.  Passing  through  the  large 
and  airy  kitchen,  we  found  the  table  spread 
for  supper,  and  the  gingerbread  and  johnny 
cake,  which  the  maid  had  just  drawn  from 
the  oven,  filled  the  air  with  a  fragrance 
justly  appreciated  by  the  fresh  healtliy  ap- 
petites of  childhood. 

Entering  the  sitting  room  to  display  our 
treisures  to  dear  grandmother,  before  con- 
signing tliom  to  Chri.stie's  care,  little  Sarah 
threw  herself  on  a  stool  at  the  old  lady's 
feet,  saying,  "  See  my  berries,  gama,  oh,  I 
am  so  tired. "  Two  of  the  boys  still  lingered 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  tossing 
balls  at  each  other,  when  crash  went 
Harry's  ball  through  the  window.  "  Ah!" 
said  grandmother  with  a  shudder,  and  a 
look  of  deej)  distress,  "I  have  such  a 
horror  of  broken  windows;  would  you 
mind,  Minnie  darling,  finding  Tom,  that  I 
may  send  him  directly  for  the  glass,  that 
he  may  set  it  before  milking  time."  I 
hastened  to  the  farm  to  summon  Tom  who 
was  accordingly  disjiatched  on  his  errand, 
while  I,  being  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
nature  (juestioned  grandmother  why  she 
was  so  j^articular  about  the  immediate  re- 
placing of  the  broken  i^ane.  "Well,  my 
dear  little  Minnie,"  said  she  caressingly, 
ing,  am  so  scrupulously  particular  about 
"you  shall  know  why  I,  in  my  housekeep- 
broken  windows.  When  I  was  a  girl  and 
lived  in  my  city  home  I  received  my  first 
lesson  in  thrift,  if  one  may  call  it  such. 

A  familj'  who  lived  near  us,  with  whom 
we  had  no  acquaintance,  occupied  a  large 
dismal  looking  house  with  dingy  blinds. 
Their  name  was  Judah,  and  the  house  was 


familiarly  known  as  the  "Judah  mansion." 
The  inmates  were  an  old  man,  two  grown 
sons  and  a  daughter,  who  was  at  the  time 
of  my  recollection  a  beautiful  girl  with  largo 
thoughtful  eyes.  Her  complexion  was  very 
pale  and  delicate  while  her  jet  black  hair 
was  banded  over  her  temples  and  shone  like 
satin. 

There  was  a  domestic  in  the  house  who 
was  her  only  companion  during  the  tedious 
business  hours,  while  her  father  and  broth- 
ers were  away.  She  therefore  spent  much 
of  her  time  looking  out  of  the  front  parlor 
window,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  quiet  idle 
life  she  led,  dull  and  monotonous  though  it 
would  have  been  for  us — gay,  giddy,  pleas- 
ure-loving romps,  as  we  were.  Involuntarily 
we  ceased  our  merry  chat,  and  checked  our 
laughter,  as  we  neared  the  Judah  house  and 
saw  sitting  there  the  marble-browed  maid, 
gazing  out  with  those  intense  eyes.  Always 
at  the  same  window  did  we  see  that  sad  yet 
j'outhful  face,  as  we  passed  to  and  from 
school. 

One  day  we  noticed  that  a  pane  of  glass 
was  broken  in  the  favorite  window ;  but 
even  that  did  not  drive  the  girl  from  her 
accustomed  seat.  Day  after  day  we  saw 
her  there,  and  wondered  as  the  fall  winds 
whistled  through  the  trees  why  the  window 
remained  unrepaired.  Months  passed  on 
and  we  noticed  a  hectic  flusli  at  times  on 
the  girl's  check,  and  a  hacking  cough  came 
on,  while  her  face  grew  thinner  and  more 
transparent  and  her  eyes  more  lustrous. 
Still  she  was  ever  seen  sitting  at  the  broken 
window  looking  out  in  her  listless  way. 
In  early  spring  wo  missed  her  from  the 
spot;  and  a  strip  of  black  crape  streaming 
from  the  bell-pull  in  the  Judah  house  told 
the  sad  tale  that  death  had  come  to  claim 
his  own. 

Slowly  they  bore  away  the  lifeless  form, 
followed  closely  by  the  three  bowed  forms, 
whose  deep  set  eyes  and  heavy  brows  gave 
them  a  stern  expression,  fearful  to  look 
upon.  Many  were  the  conjectures  of  the 
neighbors  respectingthe  death  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  unanimous  was  the  conclu- 
sion that  her  early  decline  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  cold  contracted  by  continual 
exposure  to  the  draught  from  the  broken 
window.  Whether  or  not  the  father  and 
brothers  sharedasimilar  susj^icion  through 
the  closed  blinds,  we  noticed  the  window 
remained  untouched  for  months  after  their 
dear  one's  death. 

But,  Minnie,  did  not  Christie  call  us  to 
supper?  I  think  it  must  be  ready,  and 
here  comes  Tom  with  the  glass  and  putty ; 
so  now  we  will  have  no  hectic  cheeks  nor 
cough  from  sitting  by  a  broken  window  in 
graudmoth(H''s  cottage,  shall  we  Alice?  And 
little  Sarah,  where  is  she?  Oh,  there  she 
is  at  the  table,  emptying  her  tiny  pail  of 
berries  into  herbowl  of  milk,  leaves,  stems, 
and  all.  What  a  funny  little  puss  she  is! 
Where  is  Harry,  the  rogue,  who,  by  his 
ball  has  awakened  a  train  of  thought,  the 
relating  of  which  has,  I  do  believe,  brouglit 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  our  gentle  Alice,  while 
Minnie  has  grown  quieter  and  more  sedate 
for  my  story." 

"Call  in  the  boys,  Christie,  and  let  us  all 
have  some  berries  and  milk  for  supper." 
"  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  where  is  the 
naughty  ball  that  broke  grandma's  window?" 
Looking  up  into  grandmother's  face,  the 
little  fellow  said: — "  The  ball  was  not 
naughty;  but  the  hand  that  threw  it,  dear 
grandmother;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  mean 
to  toss  it  so  near  the  house.  Will  you 
forgive  me  and  let  me  pay  for  the  glass 
from  the  pocket  money  which  father  gave 
me?" 

"  That  will  be  all  right,  my  boy,"  said 
the  dear  old  lady,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  the 
boy's  noble  brow,  and  patting  him  gently. 
"  What  would  the  world  be  without  little 
boys?"  "And  what  would  it  be  without 
such  a  grandmother?"  we  all  echoed." 

Precocious  Childben.  —  The  distin- 
guished Dr.  Spurzheim  says:  "Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  of  any  number 
of  children  of  e<iual  intellectual  powers 
those  who  receive  no  particular  care  in 
childhood,  and  who  do  not  learn  to  read 
and  write  until  the  constitution  begins  to 
be  consolidated,  but  who  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  good  physical  education,  very  soon  sur- 
pass in  their  studies  those  who  commence 
earlier  and  read  numerous  books  when 
very  young.  The  mind  ought  never  to  be 
cultivated  at  the  exi^ense  of  the  body;  and 
physical  education  ought  to  precede  that 
of  the  intellect,  and  then  proceed  simulta- 
neously with  it,  without  cultivating  one 
faculty  to  the  neglect  of  others;  for  health 
is  the  base,  and  instruction  the  ornament 
of  education." 


"CuLTrvATE  not  only  the  cornfields  of  the 
mind,  but  the  pleasure  grounds  also"  was 
a  motto  of  Dr.Whatley's. 


Nine  Years  Old. 

I'm  nine  years  old  to-day, 

Ahnost  grown  up,  you  see; 
And  I  know  enough  to  tell 

That  nine  is  three  times  three. 
And  what  are  three  times  seven? 

If  )'ou  can't  tell  I  can; 
It  means  six  feet  and  freedom, 

And  every  inch  a  man. 

I  think  I  know  my  tables 

Very  perfect  for  a  boy; 
But  learning  them,  be  certain, 

Was  not  a  special  joy. 
However,  that's  all  over, 

And  I'm  just  three  times  three; 
Nearly  as  tall  as  mother — 

Almost  grown  up,  you  see. 

This  morning  father  said 

That  years  don't  make  the  man — 
That  nothing  but  the  heart  and  mind 

JIade  one,  or  ever  can. 
But  give  mc  three  times  seven, 

And  I  will  risk  the  rest ; 
Though  mother  says  that  of  one's  life 

The  boyhood  is  the  best. 

I'm  nine  years  old  to-day — 

Almost  grown  up,  you  see; 
And,  whatever  may  be  lacking. 

There's  no  baby  about  me. 
I  mean  to  study  hard, 

.And  learn  everything  I  can; 
So  that  when  I'm  three  times  seven 

111  be  everv  inch  a  man. 


HOME  LIFE. 


Of  all  happy  households  that  is  the  hap- 
pinesswhere  falsehood  is  never  thought  of. 
All  peace  is  broken  up  when  once  it  appears 
there  is  a  liar  in  the  house.  All  comfort  is 
gone  when  suspicion  has  once  entered— 
when  there  must  be  reserve  in  talk  and  re- 
servation in  belief.  Anxious  parents,  who 
are  aware  of  the  pains  of  suspicion,  will 
jjlace  general  confidence  in  their  children, 
and  receive  what  they  say  freely,  un- 
less there  is  a  strong  reason  to  distrust  the 
truth  of  any  one.  If  such  an  occasion 
should  unhapjjily  arise,  they  must  keep 
the  suspicion  from  spreading  as  long  as 
possible,  and  avoid  disgracing  their  poor 
child  while  there  is  a  chance  of  its  cure  by 
their  confidential  assistance.  He  should 
have  their  i)ity  and  assiduous  help,  as  if 
he  were  suffering  under  some  bodily  disor- 
er.  If  he  can  be  cured  he  will  become 
duly  grateful  for  the  treatment.  If  the  en- 
deavor fail,  means  must  of  course  be  taken 
to  prevent  his  example  from  doing  harm ; 
and  then,  as  I  said,  the  family  peace  is 
broken  up,  because  the  family  confidence 
is  gone.  I  fear  that  from  somecause  or  an- 
other, there  are  bitt  few  large  families 
where  every  member  is  altogether  truthful. 
But  where  all  are  so  organized  and  so 
trained  as  to  be  wliolly  reliable  in  act  and 
word,  they  are  a  light  to  all  eyes  and  a  joy 
to  all  hearts.  They  are  public  benefits, 
for  they  are  a  point  of  general  reliance;  and 
they  are  privately  blessed  within  and  with- 
out. Without;  their  life  is  made  easy  by 
universal  trust;  and  within  their  home  and 
their  hearts  they  have  the  security  of  rec- 
titude and  the  gladness  of  innocence. — 
Harriet  M<irtineau. 


CHILD  ANGELS. 


For  what  are  these  child-angels  made, 
that  are  sent  down  to  this  world  to  bring 
love  and  rajitnre,  and  go  from  us  in  such 
bitterness  and  mourning?  If  we  believe  in 
Almighty  Love  we  nmst  believe  that  they 
have  a  merciful  and  tender  mission  to  our 
wayward  souls.  The  love  wherewith  we 
love  them  is  something  the  most  utterly 
pure  and  unworldlj' of  which  human  ex- 
perience is  capable,  and  we  must  hope  tliat 
everj'  one  who  goes  from  us  to  the  world  of 
light,  goes  holding  an  invisible  chain  of 
love  by  which  to  draw  us  there.  Some- 
times i  think  I  would  never  liave  had  my 
little  daisy  grow  older  on  earth.  The  lit- 
tle child  dies  in  growing  into  womanhood, 
and  often  the  woman  is  far  less  lovely 
than  the  little  child.  It  seems  to  me  that 
lovely  and  loving  childhood,  with  its  truth- 
fulness, frank  sincerity,  its  pure,  simple 
love,  is  so  sweet  and  holy  an  estate  that  it 
would  be  a  beautiful  thing  in  heaven  to 
have  a  band  of  heavenlj'  children,  guileless, 
gay  and  for  ever  joyous — tender  spring 
blossoms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Light.  Was 
it  of  such  whom  he  had  left  in  his  heavenly 
home  our  Savior  was  thinking,  when  he 
took  little  children  up  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them,  and  said,  "Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom   of  heaven?" — Mrs.  Stwce. 


Y^JfiQ  Folks'  CoLJivifi. 


A  SHARP  young  woman  says  there  is 
nothing  more  touching  in  this  life  than  to 
see  a  jjoor  but  virtuous  young  man  strtig- 
gling  with  a  weak  moustache. 


HISTORY    AND    DOWNFALL    OF    A 
HAT. 

The  following  contribution  to  our 
"Young  Folks'  Column"  is  from  a  little 
girl  13  years  old: 

Tlie  first  I  remember  of  my  existence, 
was  being  in  a  show  window  in  a  shop  on 
Broadway.  I  was  in  the  company  of  a 
large  collection  of  hats,  and  was  perched 
on  the  highest  point  in  the  window.  Many 
l)ersons  in  passing,  greatly  admired  my 
glossy  appearance,  and  I  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  elegant  hat  in  the 
the  shop,  though  many  of  my  acquaintances 
were  very  handsome.  I,  being  a  new  ar- 
rival, the  most  of  the  hats  crowded  around 
me  to  enquire  my  name,  and  learn  my  for- 
mer historj',  and  were  much  interested  in 
hearing  of  my  long  journey,  and  of  my  de- 
scent from  a  Parisian  family  of  great'  dis- 
tinction; some  of  my  brothers  having 
graced  the  brow  of  the  Emperor. 

So  in  honor  of  such  a  distinguished  ar- 
rival among  them,  they  concluded  to  give 
a  grand  party.  In\itations  were  issued  to 
their  friends  in  the  windows  on  that  block, 
and  as  we  were  to  have  a  large  company, 
preiiarations  were  being  made  for  several 
days  previotis.  At  last  the  evening  came, 
and  as  soon  as  the  shop  was  closed  for  the 
night,  the  guests  assembled;  the  gas  was 
now  turned  up,  and  the  window  was  bril- 
liantly lighted. 

During  the  evening  I  was  introduced  to 
many  distinguished  guests,  though  there 
were  none  so  rich  and  rare,  and  none  who 
had  so  lately  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  Parisian  artists.  It  was  now  nearly 
time  for  the  reopening  of  the  store,  so  our 
guests  having  departed,  we  made  haste  to 
get  ourselves  in  our  former  positions. 

In  the  morning,  the  crowd  was  again 
passing  by,  and  a  great  many  were  at- 
tracted to  our  window  by  the  beauty  of 
myself  and  friends.  Presently  two  little 
match  boys  stojiped  and  were  aidmiring  the 
hats,  when  suddenly  the  gaze  of  one  was 
attracted  to  the  highest  i)innacle  whereon 
I  stood;  and  with  glistening  eyes  and  gap- 
ing mouth  he  exclaimed:  "Sam,  I  say,  Sam, 
ain't  that  a  jolly  fine  hat  ?  Don't  I  wisli  I 
was  a  man,  wouldn't  I  have  such  a  hat  as 
that?  I  mean  to  save  all  my  money  and 
buy  me  one  like  it  some  day." 

Before  I  could  catch  a  reply,  they  were 
crowded  aside  by  many  anxious  gazers. 
The  next,  who  viewed  my  handsome  i)ro- 
portions,  was  an  old  man  with  jjeaked  chin 
and  nose,  and  whose  looks  were  silvered 
with  age.  He  wore  a  very  nice  hat,  but 
seemed  to  be  wishing  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
don  the  one  in  the  window  which  attracted 
so  much  attention.  Presently  he  entered 
the  store,  and  wished  to  examine  me  more 
closely;  after  trying  one  on,  turning  round 
and  round,  scanning  himself  in  a  large  mir- 
ror, he  professed  to  be  much  pleased  with 
his  appearance,  but  was  disappointed  on 
enquiring  m_y  price  to  find  it  to  be  twenty 
dollars. 

The  next  person  who  made  his  appear- 
ance, was  a  young  clerk,  who  having  seen 
me,  entered  the  store,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  threw  twenty  dollars  on  the 
marble  counter.  I  was  then  placed  in  a 
nice  hat-box  and  sent  to  his  room.  To- 
wards night  he  entered,  and  having  brushed 
his  hair,  perfumed  his  moustache  and 
handkerchief,  donned  his  blue  necktie  and 
white  kids,  and  squeezed  his  feet  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction,  he  placed  me  on  his  head 
and  descending  to  the  street,  called  a  car- 
riage and  started  for  the  theater.  He  ar- 
rived there  in  safety;  but  soon  after  having 
fallen  in  with  some  of  his  associates,  he 
indulged  too  freely  in  wine,  "between  the 
acts,"  and  by  the  time  the  play  was  over, 
he  was  pretty  merry.  He  now  called  a 
cab,  was  helped  in,  and  started  for  home; 
but  he  could  not  keep  his  head  steady,  and 
it  kept  knocking  about  until  my  top  was 
knocked  iii,  and  my  edges  all  rubbed.  At 
last  I  fell  off  into  the  mud,  but  the  cab- 
man picked  me  up  and  put  me  on  mj'  own- 
er's head,  giving  me  a  knock  that  pushed 
me  over  liis  eyes. 

When  we  got  home,  I  was  pulled  off  and 
dropi^ed  on  the  floor,  where  I  was  carelessly 
left  all  night.  The  next  morning,  I  was 
picked  up  and  violently  shaken  around  the 
room  by  my  owner's  little  dog,  and  was  at 
last  taken  by  Miss  Betsey  Brown  when  she 
came  to  sweep  the  room,  and  thrown 
into  the  gutter.  I  was  soon  found  by 
some  r.agged  little  urchins,  who  used  me 
as  a  foot-ball.  After  they  were  tired,  they 
they  threw  me  back.  The  next  morning  I 
was  picked  uj)  by  the  street  scavenger,  and 
carried  out  of  the  city,  where  I  am  left  to 
perish,  lamenting  my  sade  fate. 
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Artificial  Appetites. 

The  tone  of  the  stomach  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  insensible  degrees — that  is, 
without  the  individual  experiencing  any 
pain  or  any  considerable  uneasiness.  Most 
people  think  their  own  exi^erience  or  appe- 
tite the  best  test  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
any  suitable  food  for  their  own  use;  and 
yet  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  patent 
to  every  medical  man,  that  oftentimes 
things  which  appear  to  set  well  on  the 
stomach,  really  produce  very  important 
disturbances,  if  not  in  the  stomach,  at  least 
elsewhere  in  the  system.  In  fact,  the 
"  tone  of  the  stomach"  may  thus  be  entirely 
changed  or  destroyed.  Such  a  condition 
of  that  organ  is  often  caused  by  an  exces- 
sive nse  of  spices  and  stimulants  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  thus  that  the  taste  for  piitrid 
food,  to  which  we  made  reference  last 
week,  is  acquired. 

In  supjiort  of  the  position  that  many  of 
our  laates  in  civilized  life  are  artificial  rather 
than  natural,  it  is  quite  common  to  refer 
to  the  same  thing  in  domestic  animals, 
who  are  taken  away  from  the  teachings  of 
nature,  and  compelled  to  acquire  artificial 
tastes  and  apjjetites,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  useful  to  man.  Cows,  sheep 
and  horses  are  thus,  in  some  jilaces,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  economy  or  conven- 
ience taught  to  eat  fish — which,  in  their 
natural  state,  they  will  not  touch. 

As  an  instance,  in  case  of  the  horse: 
Many  years  ago,  when  hay  was  scarce  in 
the  ujii^er  portion  of  Michigan,  and  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  settlers 
were  compelled  to  feed  their  animals,  even 
horses,  ujjon  fish;  and  it  is  related  of  this 
region  by  Cajit.  Maryatt,  in  his  "  Diai'y," 
page  55:  "  You  will  see  horses  and  cows 
disputing  for  oflal;  and  our  landlord  told 
me  that  he  had  often  witnessed  a  particular 
horse  wait  very  quietly  while  they  were 
landing  fish  fi'om  canoes,  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity, dart  in,  steal  one,  and  run  away 
with  it  in  bis  mouth!" 


Greasy  Food. — Hamilton,  in  his  "Men 
and  Manners,"  makes  a  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  must  strike  every  thinking  man 
who  has  witnessed  the  proj^ensity  for  grease 
which  is  so  common  among  Americans 
generally.  "The  national  jiropensity  for 
grease,"  he  says,  "  is  inordinate.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  every  dish, 
and  constitutes  the  sole  ingredient  of  many. 
The  very  bread  is,  generally,  not  only  im- 
pregnated with  some  imctuous  substance, 
but  when  sent  uj)  to  the  breakfast  table,  is 
seen  to  float  in  a  menstrnm  of  oleaginous 
matter. 

This  is  floating  toast,  we  suppose,  which 
some  people  fish  for  with  a  fork,  or  a 
spoon,  in  an  ocean  of  butter.  Luckily  he 
has  said  nothing  of  the  '  short  bread'  and 
'  puddings'  stuffed  with  grease ;  and  of  the 
Yankee  '  doughnut'  fried  in  grease.  In 
Alabama  they  grease  everything  with  pork 
fat.  Even  bacon  swims  in  pork  grease. 
The  negroes  actually  drij)  with  greasy  per- 
si^iration." 

Milk  and  Its  Adulteration. 

The  climate  and  season  of  the  year  have 
much  to  do  with  the  aurount  of  milk  rendered 
by  each  animal ;  those  contingencies  also  ma- 
terially affect  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  milk.  In  hot  and  dry  seasons  the 
quantity  is  less,  but  t^e  quality  is  richer. 
Cold  weather  favors  the  production  of  su- 
gar and  cheese  in  milk,  while  hot  weather 
increases  the  yield  of  butter. 

An  animal  milked  three  times  a  day  will 
yield  a  larger  quantity  than  one  milked 
twice,  and  more  at  two  milkings  than  one 
in  a  day.  But  milk  drawn  but  once  a  day 
is  richer  than  that  drawn  thrice  or  twice. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  detection  of  adulterated  milk  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  truth  can  be  com- 
paratively reached  by  ascertaining  the 
minimum  density  of  pure  milk,  and  seeing 
whether  the  density  of  the  suspected  sam- 
ples be  above  or  below  that.  A  lactometer 
— the  instrument  employed  to  determine 
the  density, — costs  but  a  trifle,  and  any  child 
that  can  read  figures  can  be  easily  taught  to 
use  it.  By  the  use  of  such  an  instrument, 
a  standard  degree  of  specific  gravity  can  be 
fixed,  up  to  which  all  must  come,  and 
down  to  which  anyone  may  adulterate, 
without  detection. 

Milk  is  variously  adulterated — by  the  ad- 
dition of  water,   chalk,  starch,  gum,  etc., 


or  by  the  extraction  therefrom  of  cream. 
When  water  is  added  or  cream  extracted, 
the  fluid  has  a  bluish,  flimsy  look,  which 
the  adulterator  endeavors  to  mask  by  the 
addition  of  chalk,  starch, or  a  peculiarly  pre- 
pared gum.  The  lactometer  fails,  for  rea- 
sons well  known  to  the  expert,  to  detect, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  any  of  these 
adulterations;  but  they  can  all  be  detected 
and  their  quantity  determined  by  careful 
chemical  examinations  The  cost  of  such 
examinations,  however,  preclude  their  gen- 
eral i^racticability. 

How  TO  Detect  Wine  Made  FEOii 
CiDEK. — Evaporate  slowly  a  small  qi;antitj' 
of  the  susjiected  wine  to  dryness;  then 
gradually  exjaose  the  residue  to  a  slightly 
increased  temperature,  and  if  it  has  been 
made  from  cider  or  largely  adulterated 
therewith,  a  peculiar  smell  of  baked  applies 
will  be  apparent. 

How  TO  Detect  Chicoet  in  Ground 
Coffee. — Pure  coffee  when  sprinkled  on 
the  surface  of  water,  remains  there  for 
sometime,  and  does  not  sink;  but  if  chico- 
ry is  present  it  will  almost  immediately 
sink,  and  tinge  the  liquid  a  brownish  yel- 
low. Again: — Chicory  contains  so  much 
gummy  matter  that  if  the  fingers  be  moist- 
ened, and  a  little  of  the  susjiected  coffee  be 
taken  u^j  between  them,  and  well  pressed 
together  it  can  be  moulded  into  a  slightly 
adhering  plelet,  while  pure  coffee  will  not 
adhere  at  all. 


Sugar,  Starch,  Etc. 

Sugar  and  starch  have  very  nearly  the 
same  chemical  composition,  but  in  some  of 
their  physical  proi)erties  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Sugar  is  soluble  in  water,  while 
starch  is  only  diffusible  through  it.  Sugar 
undergoes  the  process  of  fei-mentation, 
starch  does  not;  sugar  has  a  sweet  taste, 
starch  is  almost  tasteless.  Starch,  how- 
ever, is  convertible  into  sugar,  and  then 
assumes  all  the  characteristics  of  other 
sugar,  being  capable  of  fermentation  and 
of  thus  being  converted  into  alcohol. 

It  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  juices 
of  the  mouth  and  stomac^h,  and  this  is  the 
first  251'ocess  of  digestion,  with  starch. 
Sugar,  therefore,  is  more  quickly  prejjared 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  better 
adai^ted  as  a  heat-giver  for  the  young,  and 
in  warm  weather,  when  the  digestive  organs 
arc  enfeebled.  This  is  indicated  in  child- 
ren by  the  almost  universal  love  which 
they  manifest  for  food  containing  it,  and 
Nature  fiirnishes  it  in  the  milk  of  all 
animals,  and  in  the  summer  in  fruits  and 
berries  and  green  vegetables,  clearly  indi- 
cating the  importance  and  the  aijproj)riate 
use  of  sugar. 

Sugar  assumes  three  different  forms  in 
common  articles  of  diet,  which  are  very 
nearly  alike  in  chemical  comijosition,  and 
have  also  the  same  j)eculiarities.  These  are 
called  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  milk 
sugar. 

They  vary  in  composition  as  follows: — 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygon. 

Cau6  Sugar 12  lu  lU 

Grape  Sugar 12  12  12 

MilkSugar 11  12  12 

They  are  all  alike  sweet  and  soluble  in 
water;  but  the  cane  and  milk  sugars  differ 
from  the  grape  in  that  they  do  not  ferment 
till  they  have  first  been  converted  into 
grape  sugar. — PlUlosoplnj  of  Living. 

Sugar  is  found  in  almost  all  plants  at 
certain  periods  of  their  growth  and  devel- 
ojjment.  It  circulates  largely  in  the  sap  of 
trees  and  plants,  just  before  they  unfold 
their  buds,  and  in  some  species — as  the 
maple — in  such  quantities  that  the  sap  is 
drawn  off  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Vegetables  also  contain  more  or  less 
sugar,  as  the  beet,  the  melon,  etc.  All 
grasses  contain  sugar  just  before  the  seed 
is  formed,  but  it  is  nearly  all  used  up  by 
the  plant  in  forming  the  seed;  hence  the 
importance  of  cutting  grasses  in  the  bloom. 
By  so  doing,  the  sugar  is  retained  in  the 
stalk  for  the  use  of  the  cattle.  If  allowed 
to  go  into  the  seed,  it  would  be  converted 
into  starch,  which,  though  almost  identical 
with  sugar,  as  shown  above,  is  much  less 
nutritious.  The  sugar  cane  is  nothing  but 
a  huge  grass,  and  holds  the  same  relation 
to  other  grasses,  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  it  contains,  as  the  maple  does  to 
other  trees.  If  the  cane  was  allowed  to 
ripen  its  seed,  it  would  contain  very  little 
or  no  sugar. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

To  Prevent  Mould. — It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  not  as  generally  known  as  it  should 
be,  that  mouldiness  is  effectually  prevented 
by  any  kind  of  perfume.  Paste  strongly 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  essential  oils 
will  not  become  sour  or  mouldy.  Books 
will  not  become  mouldy  in  the  i^resence  of 
Russian  leather. 

Sure  Death  to  Bed  Bugs. — Take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  quicksilver,  beat  it  up  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  as  for  frosting,  till  the 
two  are  thorouglily  and  finely  united,  then 
api^ly  with  a  feather  to  every  crack  or  crev- 
ice in  the  bedstead  or  wall,  where  a  bed 
bug  can  hide.  Repeat  it  three  or  four 
times,  and  your  work  is  done  for  two  years 
at  least. 

To  Make  a  Candle  Burn  Slowlv. — 
When,  as  in  case  of  sickness,  a  dull  light 
is  wished,  put  finely-powdered  salt  on  the 
candle,  till  it  reaches  the  black  j)art  of  the 
wick.  In  this  way  a  mild,  steady  light  may 
be  kept  through  the  night  by  a  small 
piece  of  a  candle. 

Icing  for  Cakes.— Take  of  the  best 
white  sugar  one  pound,  and  pour  over  it 
just  enough  cold  water  to  dissolve  the 
lumijs;  then  take  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
and  beat  them  a  little,  but  not  to  a  stiff 
froth;  add  these  to  the  sugar  and  water; 
put  it  in  a  deep  bowl,  ijlace  the  bowl  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  beat  up  the 
mixture.  It  will  first  become  thin  and 
clear,  and  afterward  begin  to  thicken. 
When  it  becomes  quite  thick,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  continue  the  beating 
until  it  becomes  cold,  then  sj^read  it  on 
with  a  knife.  It  is  perfectly  white,  glis- 
tens beautifully,  and  is  so  hard  and  smooth 
when  dry,  that  yoii  may  write  very  well 
upon  it  with  a  ijencil. 

How  to  Keep  Butter  Sweet.— It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Simply  put  it 
in  clean  jars  and  cover  with  a  strong  brine. 
This  will  keep  pure  butter  a  year,  fresh 
and  sweet,  as  we  know  by  experience.  It 
is  almost  equally  good  to  imt  in  oak  casks, 
headed  tight.  This  is  equivalent  to  canning 
fruit.  The  brine,  in  case  of  jars,  acts  as  a 
heading,  keeping  the  air  out.  Butter  to 
be  thus  preserved  should  be  made  prop- 
erly. The  buttermilk  should  be  thor- 
oughly worked  out  till  you  have  only  jiure 
"beads"  coming  out  as  clear  as  rain  water. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
work  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  "grain," 
else  your  butter  will  be  tough,  and  "heavy" 
in  winter  and '"greasy"  in  summer.  Such 
butter  cannot  bo  kept  in  good  order  for 
any  length  of  time  by  any  f)ossible  exjjc- 
dient. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

How  TO  Straightkn  Saws. — If  the  saw 
has  a  "back"  take  it  out  by  placing  it  be- 
tweu  two  pieces  of  wood  in  your  bench- 
screw,  and  knocking  the  back  with  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  from  the  end  that  comes  up 
to  the  handle.  Take  the  the  blade,  and  see 
where  the  buckle  is  in  the  front;  it  wants 
hammering  upon  the  back  of  the  blade 
upon  a  smooth  flat  iron  or  anvil,  with  a 
smooth-faced  hammer,  commencing  from 
the  back  in  aline  with  the  centre  of  buckle, 
in  this  wise:  one  blow  outside  edge,  then 
so  that  the  blows  may  fall  in  a  triangle, 
then  one,  two,  three,  a  little  farther;  andbj' 
taking  particular  notice  of  the  effects  of 
each  blow  you  will  very  soon  find  out 
where  to  expend  j'our  labor  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  obtain  your  end.  Do  not 
hurry,  but  take  it  quietly.  It  is  a  thing 
that  has  puzzled  a  great  many,  but  noth- 
ing is  easier,  with  a  few  effective  blows 
well  directed.  But  one  in  the  wrong  place 
and  3'ou  may  put  four  cross  buckles  where 
there  was  only  one;  if  you  lose  temper  and 
hit  at  random,  your  saw  will  be  spoiled. — 
Cabinet  Maker. 


The  Railway  Car  is  the  advanced  and 
imj)roved  form  of  carriage.  It  represents 
in  its  finest  forms  what  may  be  called  the 
highest  degree  orperfection  of  the  carriage. 
The  other  extreme  is  probably  best  illus- 
trated by  the  old-fashioned  drag  which  is 
merely  a  frame  of  wood  that  is  drawn  along 
bodily  on  the  ground.  An  interesting 
palmer  might  be  written  on  the  gi-adual 
development  of  carriages  from  the  dray  to 
the  finest  ajDproved  silver  palace  car.  Up- 
on the  application  of  steam  to  traveling 
13Ui-poses,  the  ordinary  stage-coach  first 
answered  the  i)lace  of  a  vehicle.  Then  a 
train  of  coaches  became  necessary.  Then 
as  the  train  grew  longer,  several  coaches 
were  united,  but  they  still  retained  their 
old  form  of  construction  and  the  same  ar- 
rangements of  wheels.  One  by  one  these 
original  traces  of  the  coach  disappear,  the 
wheels  were  placed  on  trucks,  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  was  changed,  and  now 
the  railway  car  is  essentially  original. 


LifE  Tl|@iJql|xs. 

The  greatest  of  all  mistakes  is  to  live 
for  time,  when  any  moment  may  launch  us 
into  eternity. 

Success  rides  on  every  hour — grapjsle  it 
and  you  may  win;  but  without  a  grai^xile 
it  will  never  go  with  you. 

Never  ridicule  sacred  things,  or  what 
others  may  esteem  as  such,  however  ab- 
surd they  may  ajipearto  be. 

Never  show  levity  when  the  people 
are  professedly  engaged  in  worship. 

Work  is  the  weaj^on  of  honor,  and  he 
who  lacks  the  weapon  will  never  triumph. 

Always  take  the  jjart  of  an  absent  jjer- 
son  who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as 
truth  and  propriety  will  allow. 

Borrowed  garments  seldom  fit  well. 
Haste  often  trips  up  its  own  heels.  Men 
often  blush  to  hear  what  they  are  not  asham- 
ed to  do.  What  is  not  needed  is  dear  at 
any  price. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Socrates  that  every 
man  had  need  of  a  faithful  friend  and  a 
bitter  enemy;  the  one  to  advise,  the  other 
to  show  him  his  faults. 

A  MAN  should  never  ]}\\i  a  fence  of  words 
around  his  ideas,  because  many  who  would 
otherwise  give  him  a  fair  hearing,  lack 
resolution  to  climb  over  such  a  rugged  en- 
closure. 

They  who  doubt  the  truth  of  religion  be- 
cause they  can  find  no  Christian  who  is 
perfect,  might  as  well  deny  the  existence 
of  the  sun  because  it  is  not  always  noonday. 

He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  at  once , 
will  never  do  anything. 

Men  who  Live  Forever. 

Mr.  Beecher,  in  a  recent  sermon,  said: 
"Men  who  establish  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  live  forever,  and  live,  too,  in 
a  way  that  an  angel  might  be  proud  to  live. 
They  who  established  Harvard — who,  with 
heavenly  arithmetic,  can  compute  what 
their  money  has  done  since  they  have  gone 
home  ?  Is  the  name  of  Yale  not  familiar 
to  every  intelligent  man  on  the  continent 
because  he  endowed  that  college?  His 
name  will  be  carried  down  thousands  of 
years.  Cornell's  name  is  rescued  already. 
Vassar's,  Astor  's  and  Drew's  names  would 
not  have  sounded  far  down,  had  they  not  a 
due  insjiiration  that  taught  them  to  found 
seminaries  for  the  discovery  and  jirojiaga- 
tion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  of 
men.  And  this  is  the  reason,  I  say,  that 
men  ought  not  to  be  jioor  if  they  can  be 
rich.  There  is  a  power  in  wealth  Avhen  it 
is  guarded  by  benevolence  which  should 
not  be  despised.  Having  such  a  sword  as 
that  with  which  to  slay  ignorance,  no  man 
ought  to  refuse  to  draw  it  from  its  sheath. 
Whoever  can  organize  wealth  and  endow 
institutions  of  learning,  is  using  wealth  to 
a  good  purpose.  We  may  rise  to  a  higher 
grade  and  to  more  familiar  ground,  since 
it  is  more  frequently  inculcated  in  the  pul- 
pit. As  virtue  and  spirituality  are  higher 
than  physical  qualities,  as  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety lies  more  in  the  goodness  of  Chris- 
tian families  and  Christian  institutions 
than  in  ease,  or  abundance,  or  jileasure,  so 
the  most  worthily  prolongs  his  life  to  an 
afterday,  who  so  lives  as  to  give  force  and 
pei'i^etuity  to  spiritual  influences." 

A  Word  to  Boys. — Truth  is  one  of  the 
rarest  virtues.  Many  a  youth  has  been 
lost  to  society  by  allowing  false- 
hood to  tarnish  his  character  and  foolishly 
throwing  truth  away.  Honesty,  frankness, 
generosity,  virtue —blef  sod  traits!  Be 
these  yours,  my  boys,  we  shall  not  fear. 
You  are  watched  by  your  elders.  Men  who 
are  looking  for  clerks  and  ai^prentices  have 
their  eyes  on  you.  If  you  arc  profane, 
vulgar,  saloon  going,  they  will  not  choose 
you.  If  you  are  upright,  steady  and  indus- 
trious, before  long  you  will  find  good 
places,  kind  masters,  and  the  prosjiect  of  a 
useful  life  before  you. 

Courage  in  Every -Day  Life. — Have 
courage  to  discharge  a  debt  while  you  have 
the  money  in  your  pocket. 

Have  the  courage  to  do  without  that 
which  you  do  not  need,  however  much 
your  eyes  may  covet  it. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind 
when  it  is  necessary  you  shoud  do  so,  and 
hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  i^rudent  you 
should  do   so. 

Have  the  courage  to  make  a  will  and  a 
just  one. 

Have  the  courage  to  tell  a  man  why  you 
do  not  lend  him  your  money. 

Have  the  courage  to  "cut"  the  most 
agreeable  acquaintance  you  have,  when 
you  are  convinced  that  he  lacks  principle. 
"A  friend  should  bear  with  a  friend's  in- 
fii-mities,"  but  not  his  vices. 
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SUMMER  PRUNING. 

There  is  a  groat  fliversity  of  oijinion 
among  vine-gi'owors  in  this  country  as  to 
what  amount  of  summer  pruning  is  best 
for  the  vineyard.  Also  as  to  the  best  time 
for  doing  this  pruning.  Some  contend 
that  cutting  the  vine  back  destroys  the 
equilibrium  between  the  vine  and  the 
roots — that  it  is  contrary  to  nature  and 
tends  to  weaken  the  vine  and  shorten  its 
life.  Others  say  that  judicious  ijruning  is 
indispensable  to  the  ijroduction  of  good 
fruit,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  roots 
and  toi),  because  the  growth  of  the  roots  is 
governed  by  the  growth  of  the  branches. 
It  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a  di- 
versity of  oj)inion  ujion  most  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
since  our  people  have  learned  or  had  their 
experience  under  so  many  diflferent  circum- 
stances. 

Some  of  our  vineyardists  are  from  Ger- 
many, some  from  France,  some  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  some  from  the  Eastern 
»nd  some  from  the  "Western  States.  All 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  vine  ciilt- 
urc  before  engaging  in  the  business  in 
California  have  brought  with  them  the  no- 
tions and  systems  of  culture  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  Those  who  have 
taken  up  the  business  here — and  this  class 
compose  the  greater  number  of  vine  grow- 
ers of  the  State — have  had  their  exjieriences 
under  as  many  diflferent  circumstances  as 
tlierc  are  diflferent  localities  and  climates 
in  the  State.  Hence  we  say  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  should  be  a  great  diflfer- 
cnce  of  opinion  on  most  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  business,  and  this  diflference 
of  ojiinion  and  jiractice  is  very  striking  in 
reference  to  summer  pruning. 

The  vine  will  produce  fruit,  to  some  ex- 
tent, under  most  ull  circumstances  and 
most  any  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  same 
variety  of  vinos  undoubtedly  i-equire  dif- 
ferent treatment  in  diflferent  countries,  and 
in  diflferent  soils  in  the  same  countries. 
Some  varieties  of  grapes  require  a  warm, 
sunny  exi>osure,  like  the  south  and  south- 
west side  or  slojie  of  a  hill,  while  others 
re<iuire  a  cool,  shaded  exposure,  and  will 
do  better  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same 
hill.  Vines,  that  in  Euroi)e,  whore  the  at- 
mosphere is  humid  and  the  temperature 
pretty  even,  night  and  day,  require  a 
southern  and  very  drying  exjiosure,  might, 
in  California,  do  better  on  a  northern  ex- 
posure; and  still  nothing  but  a  practical 
tost  of  this  supi)Osition  would  do  to  rely 
upon. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  management 
of  a  vineyard  in  California  is,  or  should 
bo,  dift'ereut  from  tlu!  management  in  most 
other  countries  in  which  any  of  our  vine 
growers  have  had  exiierience — just  as  dif- 
ferent as  our  climates  and  soils  are  diflferent 
from  the  climates  and  soils  of  those  coun- 
tries. Hence  no  invariable  or  universal 
rule  can  be  safely  laid  down  or  followed 
for  any  part  of  such  management. 

One  imi)ortant  thing  that  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  i>runing  of  a  vine- 
yard, in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the 
fact  that  (jrapea  ttlways  grow  oh  wood  grown 
and  inatdred  lite  previous  year,  or  on  wood 
that  U  one  year  old.     Hence  there  are 

Two  Leading  Objects 
To  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  in  all  oper- 
ations in  the  vineyard  and  especially  in  all 
the  pruning  operations. 

First — To  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
fruit,  of  good  quality  each  year,  as  the 
vine,  considering  its  age,  its  i)resent 
strength  and  future  good  health  will  i)ro- 
duce. 

Second — To  secure  the  growth  in  its 
liroper  jslace  on  the  vine  of  a  suflQcient 
amount  of  good,  strong,  and  well-matured 
wood,  with  iilenty  of  large,  i^lumi),  iin- 
broken  or  dormant  fruit  buds,  to  insure  a 


crop  of  good  fruit  each  succeeding  year. 
"Whenever  the  knife  or  shears  are  taken  up 
to  be  used  on  a  vine  these  two  objects 
should  be  remembered,  and  each  cut  with 
the  knife  or  clip  with  the  shears  should  be 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  these  two 
ends. 

Having  called  special  attention  to  the 
leading  objects  of  i^runing  the  vine,  which 
are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  adverted 
to  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate  in  dif- 
ferent coiintries  and  in  diflferent  localities 
in  the  same  country,  we  will  now  speak 
more  explicitly  of  the  immediate  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  First  Year. 

The  object  to  bo  obtained,  the  fii'st  year 
after  the  cutting  or  year  old  vine  is  plant- 
ed in  the  i)ermanent  vineyard,  is  to  secure 
a  good  growth  of  at  least  one  main  cane, 
which  shall  form  the  future  body  of  the 
vine  or  grape  tree,  as  it  may  bo  called.  "Wo 
call  it  tree  for  the  purpo.se  of  giving  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  we  want  to  secure  by  the 
fii'st  summer's  growth.  It  is  really  a  dwarf 
grape  tree  which  we  want  to  secure — with 
a  body  of  good,  sound,  and  smooth  growth 
—standing  erect,  at  least  to  the  hight  we 
wish  our  future  vines  to  grow.  This  ob- 
ject, it  is  evident,  can  be  best  attained  by 
throwing  all  the  strength  and  growth  of 
the  3'oung  vine  into  this  one  cane  or  body. 

If  more  than  one  bud  starts  from  the 
cutting,  /he  upper  end  of  which  shoidd  always 
be  covered  at  least  an  inch  with  soil,  let  them 
all  grow  only  till  you  can  see  which  throws 
out  the  strongest  shoot,  and  in  the  best  po- 
sition for  the  future  body.  Then  pinch  all 
the  weaker  shoots  oil',  and  keep  them  so 
pinched  oflf  during  the  first  summer,  thus 
throwing  the  entire  strength  of  the  vine 
into  the  remaining  shoot.  Keep  this  shoot 
erect  or  perpendicular  by  carefully  tying 
it  to  a  stake  set  in  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Btring  or  cord  used  should  be 
soft  and  of  good  size,  so  that  it  will  not 
cut  or  injure  the  tender  cane.  Of  course 
the  soil  should  be  well  cultivated,  often, 
during  the  first  spring  and  summer,  so  as 
to  2)revent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  to  se- 
cure the  best  growth  of  the  vine.  But 
care  should  be  h<id  not  to  continue  the 
growth  so  late  in  the  fall  as  to  endanger 
the  tender  growth  to  be  cut  by  the  first 
frost  at  its  extreme  end. 

The  Second  Year. 

If  a  good  stand  or  body  has  been  secured 
the  first  year,  the  principal  object  to  be  at- 
tained the  second  year  is  to  keej)  that  body 
erect  and  give  it  as  great  a  growth  as  i)os- 
sible.  It  should  therefore  be  cut  back  to 
the  desired  hight  soon  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  in  the  fall — generally  in  this  State 
in  October — but  the  locality  and  season 
must  govern  as  to  this.  H  any  lateral 
branches  have  grown  below  the  i>oint  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  form  the  head  of  the 
tree,  they  should  now  be  carefully  and 
smoothly  cut  ofi'  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
all  dormant  buds  below  that  i)oint  should 
also  be  removed.  As  to  the  proper  hight 
to  make  the  head  of  the  tree  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion;  but  wo  would  recom- 
mend that  it  should  not  be  over  18  and  not 
less  than  10  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
principal  reason  in  favor  of  low  pruning  is, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when 
the  grajses  are  growing  most  rajiidly,  and 
ai)i)roaching  maturity,  the  thermometer 
shows  that  the  atmosphere  at  from  6  to  12 
inches  above  the  ground  is  from  C  to  8 
degrees  warmer,  both  at  night  and  in  the 
daytime,  than  it  is  from  4  to  G  feet  above, 
and  that  the  grape  will  grow  more  rapitlly, 
ripen  eai-lier,  and  be  sweeter  and  better. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  grape  near  the 
ground  is  not  so  likely  to  mildew.  The 
head  of  the  tree  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
balance,  as  near  as  may  be;  consequently 
at  least  two  shoots,  on  oi)i)osite  sides, 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  the  second  year, 
and  no  summer  pruning  should  be  j)ractic- 
ed  this  year,  unless  it  be  a  little  pinching  «n 


— if  it  be  necessary  to  secure  that  balance 
of  growth. 

Form  a  good,  smooth  and  perpendicular 
body  and  a  well-balanced  and  symmetrical 
top  or  head  and  you  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  second  year.  A  vinej-ard 
tlius  formed  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
pride  and  mental  satisfaction  to  its  owner, 
and  the  future  care  and  labor  in  attending 
it  will  bo  much  lighter  than  if  the  vines 
wore  allowed  to  lean  this  way  and  that. 
Then,  too,  vines  erect  and  symmetrical  can 
hold  lip,  unassisted  by  projis,  a  much 
larger  weight  of  fruit,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  boar  and  mature  them  much  better  with- 
out injury. 

As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  growth,  care  and 
pruning  of  the  vine,  we  will  defer  the 
mode  of  treatment  for  the  thii-d  year  until 
next  week. 


New  Books. 
Scenes    of   Wondek    and    Curiosity    in 

Califounja.— Illutitrated  with  over  one  biindn^d  cn- 
grttviiiyb.  A  TimriBt's  (juide  to  the  Vosciuite  VaUey, 
etc.  By  J.  M.  Hiitcbiugs,  New  York  and  San  l-Yan- 
cibco.    A.  Uoiuun  A:  Co.,  Publishers,  la7(J,8vo.  pp.  292. 

In  this  handsome  little  volume,  Mr. 
Hutchings  has  managed  to  give  very  much 
of  interest  concerning  the  beauties  and 
wonders  in  our  State,  described  in  a  pleas- 
ant manner  and  handsomely  illustrated. 
The  book  is  well  suited  for  a  place  on  the 
parlor  table,  and  will  help  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  what  there  is  out  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  allure  travelers.  "Wo  could  make 
many  an  extract,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  book,  had  we  the  space,  and  we 
open  it  at  random  for  one — a  short  one. 
"We  hit  upon  an  illustration  of  how  the  big 
tree  was  cut  down  in  the  Calaveras 
grove. 

"This  tree  employed  five  men  for  twenty- 
two  days  in  felling  it — not  by  chojiping  it 
down,  but  by  boring  II  off  with  j)ump 
augers.  After  the  stem  was  fairly  severed 
from  the  stump,  the  uprightness  of  the 
tree  and  breadth  of  its  base  sustained  it 
in  position.  To  accomplish  the  feat  of 
throwing  it  over,  about  two  and  a  half  days 
of  the  twenty-two  were  spent  in  inserting 
wedges  and  driving  them  in,  until  at  last 
the  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  \\as  forced 
to  tremble  and  then  to  fall,  after  braving 
'the  battle  and  the  breeze'  for  nearly  3,000 
years.  In  our  estimation,  it  was  a  sacrile- 
gious act;  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  bark  among  the  unbe- 
lievers of  the  Eastern  i)art  of  the  conti- 
nent and  of  Europe  may  have  convinced 
all  the  'Thomases'  living  that  we  have 
great  facts  in  California  which  must  be  be- 
lieved sooner  or  later.  This  is  the  only 
palliating  consideration  with  us  for  this  act 
of  desecration." 

The  Akchitect's  and   Bcildek's  Pocket 

Companion  and  Price  Book,  etc.  By  Frank  W.  Voj^den, 
Philadelphia,  Henrj'  Carey  Baird.  1S71.  For  sale  by 
A.  Kouiau  &  Co.  8.  F. 

This  convenient  little  book  is  designed 
to  afl'ord  to  the  building  fraternity  those 
facilities  and  advantages  jsrovided  for  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers  by  similar  works. 
It  is  neatly  and  carefully  i)repared  and  has 
very  much  of  practical  utility  to  architects 
and  builders.  It  contains  a  short  but  com- 
prehensive epitome  of  decimals,  duodeci- 
mals, geometry  and  mensuration;  with 
tables  of  U.  S.  measures,  sizes,  weights, 
strengths,  etc.,  of  iron,  wood,  stone,  and 
various  other  materials,  quantities  of  mate- 
rials in  given  sizes  and  dimensions  of  wood, 
brick  and  stone;  a  full  and  complete  bill  of 
prices  for  carpenter's  work;  and  rules  for 
computing  and  valuing  brick  and  brick 
work,  stone  work,  painting,  plastering,  etc.- 


ScGAE  Drops  is  the  toothsome  name 
given  to  a  now  syru2i  which  is  being  intro- 
duced for  household  use  at  the  Eiist.  It 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  either 
taste  or  appearance  from  golden  syrup;  yet 
it  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  the  juice 
of  the  cane,  beet,  or  any  other  sugar  pro- 
ducing vegetable.  It  is  manufactured  ex- 
clusively from  starch,  by  a  chemical  proc- 
ess, without  the  addition  of  any  saccharine 
matter  whatever. 

Tobacco  in  Illinois. — A  Rockford,  111., 
l)aper  announces  with  much  parade  the  ar- 
rival in  that  town  of  "more  than  200 
wagon-loads  of  tobacco  during  the  past 
five  days." 


[-[iJfrtOF^giJs. 


What  have  you  to  expect  at  a  hotel?  Inn- 
attention. 

What  is  the  military  definition  of  a  kiss  ? 
A  report  at  heatlquarters. 

Men  are  like  potatoes — they  do  not  know 
how  soon  they  may  be  in  hot  water. 

Old  Maids  are  described  as  "embers 
from  which  the  spark  has  fled." 

On  the  Hudson,  before  the  recent  thaw, 
"stilt  skating"  on  irons  thirty  inches  high 
was  fashionable. 

Judge  Hoar  says  that  a  lawyer  tiies  first 
to  get  on,  then  to  get  honor,  and  lastly  to 
get  honest. 

When  you  hear  a  man  say  "life  is  a 
dream,"  tread  on  his  corns  and  wake  him 
up.     Life  is  real. 

Why  is  a  baby  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  first  cradled,  then  thrashed,  and 
finally  it  becomes  the  tlour  of  the  family. 

PLANTiNci. — Mrs.  Farnham,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  just  buried  her  sixth  husband, 
and  the  25apers  call  her  a  successful  planter. 

anothebTamateur  editorial 

FARMER. 

C.  W.  Fay,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Senti- 
nel, is  after  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  agricul- 
tural laurels.  Here  is  a  samj)le  of  what  he 
knows  about  Farming: 

The  proper  time  to  pull  hemp  is  on  any 
Friday  that  a  good  judge  may  select.  Civs- 
tor  oil  lieans  succeed  best  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  They  vill  soon  work  their  way 
out.  The  best  i)reparation  for  hops  is  a 
toad  or  two  in  each  hill.  They  will  make 
the  vines  fairly  jump.  The  usual  time  to 
put  in  rye  is  early  in  the  morning.  Some 
husbandmen,  especially  those  in  the  city, 
continue  to  run  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
until  bedtime.  Tlie  practice  is  only  allow- 
able in  case  of  a  dry  season.  In  reaping 
wheat,  never  take  it  by  the  beard  It  is 
found  to  go  against  the  grain.  Buckwheat 
is  not  healthy  food.  It  is  apt  to  cake  U)) 
the  stomach.  Corn  in  the  ear  is  apt  to  af- 
fect the  hearing.  If  eaten  green  will  make 
the  voii-o  husky.  When  dealt  out  as  army 
i-atious  the  kernel  should  always  be  served 
first,  and  then  the  men  private-ly.  Never 
plant  your  jwtatoes  early.  It  is  the  early 
potatoe  that  gets  the  worm.  It  is  uphill 
work  with  them  after  that.  To  be  certain 
of  the  right  kind  of  squashes,  compare 
them  with  your  head.  In  adoi)ting  this 
rule  I  first  mistook  pumpkins  for  squashes 
but  by  continued,  careful  comparison,  I 
soon  learned  to  detect  the  iliflferencc.  But 
for  some  new  beginners  it  requires  great 
caution.  In  making  cider  out  of  ai)plos, 
I  found  it  is  a  pretty  tight  squeeze,  noth- 
withstanding  my  long  connection  with  the 
press.  Never  drink  eider  made  from  crab- 
apples.  It  is  pretty  certain  to  "go  back  on 
you."  If  you  would  lay  in  a  supply  of  old 
wine,  be  sfire  to  make  it  of  elder-berries. 


Misapprehension.  —  An  enterprising 
fanner,  always  on  the  lookout  for  informa- 
tion regarding  his  profession,  seeing  a 
work  advertised  under  the  title  of  "Rain 
on  the  Mown  Grass,"  sent  for  it,  and  found 
it  was  a  volume  of  sermons. 


The  coal  troubles  remind  us  of  an  old 
storv:  Scene,  Boston;  time,  morning;  "Is 
it  cold,  Billy?"  "  Worry  cold,  father."  "Is 
the  gutters  froze,  Billy?"  "Worry  hard, 
father."  "Dear,  dear!"  Put  up  the  coal 
two-pence  a  pail,  Billy.  God  help  the 
Ijoor!" 

Smart  Boy. — A  little  boy  had  a  great  lik 
ing  for  water.  His.mother  told  him  not  to 
go  on  the  wharves  or  near  the  water — "for, 
Freddy,  if  you  should  get  drowned,  we 
should  never  know  what  had  become  of 
you."  "Oh;  yes,  you  would,  'cause 
'twould  be  in  the  jiapers." 

Late  Plowing. — A  correspondent  asks 
us  what  wo  think  of  late  i)lowing.  Plow- 
ing should  not  be  continued  later  than  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  It  gets  the 
horses  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  late,  and 
unduly  exposes  the  plow.  We  have  known 
plows  to  acquire  spring  halt  and  imflam 
matory  rheumatism  from  late  plowing. 
Don't  do  it. 


Seeking  a  Shelter.— An  Ohio  paper 
tells  a  story  of  a  bull  and  heifer  which  not 
being  afi'orded  shelter  by  their  inhospitable 
owners,  went  to  a  distant  field  on  the  farm 
and  deliberately  eat  their  way  into  a  hay- 
stack, where  they  were  found  after  twenty- 
four  days  a  little  the  worse  for  bad  air, 
ventilation  being  imperfect,  but  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


April  15,  1871.] 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

At  SACiiAMENTO,  Cal.,   BY  THOS.   M.   LOGAN,  M.   D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'31'41"  N.,  Long.  121°29'«"'W.  HightatLevee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Franeisco,  74  feet.  Higlit  of  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  S4  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  bv  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  .5,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
tbesanic  manner;  D  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  Hglit  breeze, 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  H  p.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometograph.  +Rain. 
Remarks.— In  our  observations  last  week  we  encouraged 
the  hopes  of  a  speedy  fall  of  rain,  in  which  we  have  not 
been  disappointed,  as  our  table  shows.  Although  partaking 
of  the  character  of  spring  or  April  showers,  of  circum- 
scribed extent,  still  about  an  average  of  an  inch  has  fallen 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  agncultural  region  of  the  State, 
which  is  enough  to  relieve  the  present  needs  of  the  growing 
crop.  In  only  one  season  (IS.'JB-.^")  of  the  past  21  years  has 
the  rain  failed  in  April ;  so  that  if  we  receive  but  half  the 
average  of  this  month,  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  are  spared  by  the  fierce  north  winds,  a  reasonable  har- 
vest may  yet  be  expected. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San   Peancisco,  Thurs.,  A.  m.,  April  13tla. 

FLOUR — has  been  in  only  moderate  demand 
and  that  for  local  use — very  little  enquiry  for 
export  has  been  noticed. 

Transactions  embrace  2,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra 
and  4,000  Oregon  extra  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  local  brands,  superfine,  )if6.'2.5@6.50; 
extra,  *7.2.5@7.50.     Oregon  extra  at  f7@7.50. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  remained  very  dull 
notwithstanding  the  large  advance  of  Liverpool 
rates,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  here. 
Teh  market  for  good  shipping  has  advanced 
from  $2. GO  to  $2.6.5.  Atthe  close  strictly  choice 
is  quoted  at  $2.75,  which  rate  it  is  reported  a 
distillar  has  paid  for  300  tons. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  met  with  a  most 
extraordina.iy  improvement  and  is  now  tele- 
graphed at  12s.  6d.,  an  advance  of  Cd.  since  the 
5th  instant.  New  York  rates  are  reported  as 
nominal. 

BARLEY — Prices  continue  to  remain  about 
as  before  the  late  rain;  choice  brewing  being 
held  firm  at  $1 .75,  at  which  figure  we  note  a 
sale  of  700  sks. 

OATS — Have  met  with  a  still  further  advance 
and  may  now  be  quoted  at$1.70@,1.80  for  light, 
and  $1.85@.1.95  for  good  to  choice.  A  still 
further  advance  to  $2.00  is  looked  for  within 
the  coming  week. 

CORN — Has  made  a  most  remarkable  ad- 
vance. We  noted  an  improvement  of  30c  last 
w^ek  and  to-day  we  add  50c  more — making  80c 
for  the  two  weeks.     It  is  now  quotable  at  $2.50. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.75@3.25. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  remains  at$3.2.5@3.50. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $2.25@2.373^— at  which 
latter  figure  a  sale  is  noted. 

FEED — Remains  with  but  little  change.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bban,  $30  strong. 
Middlings,  $37  J/^  for  feed ;  Oil  Cake  Meal $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at  ""$13.00(5)47.00  ^  ton— an 
advance  of  $1.00. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  5-g,all.  cans,  $12@16, 
and  Porter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  f)  dozen. 

POTATOES— The  present  range  of  good 
quality  of  California  is  from  $1.60(ai$1.90.  An 
elfort  is  being  made  to  concentrate  the  stock  on 
hand  and  advance  the  price,  before  the  new 
crop  comes  in. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12%c.  for   Cahfornia  crop  of  1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
1G@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,550  Cal.  dry.  Telegraphic  reports  from 
New  York  quote  Cal.  hides  at  22@22%c. 

WOOL — The  receipts  still  continue  quite  free. 
Sales  for  the  week  aggi-egate  525,000  lbs.  We 
quote  good  to  choice,  shipping  at  22@28c  '^  !b. 
Among  the  sales  for  the  week  have  been  one 
of  $30,000  lbs.  for  one  of  our  local  mills,  and 
12,000  for  another.  The  dealings  in  the  New 
York  market  have  been  moderate  for  a  few 
weeks  jiast.  Cal.  has  been  sought  after,  but 
with  light  sales;  but  telegraphic  reports  yes- 
terday quote  the  market  more  active  wtth  an 
upward  tendency.  Cal.  fall  rating  at  27@30 
and  spring  at  31@34c  for  clean.  The  sales  of 
Cal.  for  March  were  1,343,500  lbs. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7%@8c.,  with  large  stock  in  hand. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canai-y,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

PROVISIONS— Cahfornia  Bacon  lG@lGi^c; 
Oregon,  1G@17;  Chicago  16%c;  California 
Hams,  13@I4;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  18(rtJ 
20c;  Eastern  do,  22@24%c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c. 

BEANS — Jobbers  are  asking  the  following 
rates:  Bayo,  2%@2%c;  Butter,    2%@2%c  for 


small  and  2.%c  for  large;  small  White,  2%;  Red, 
2J^@2;/$c;  Pea,  2Xc;  Pink,  l%@2c  ^  ft). 

VEGETABLES— Asparagus  is  selling  at 
5@Gc  and  Rhubarb  at  2@4c  ^  lb. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  123/^@15c  for 
hard  and  20@.30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12>^c;  Brazil,  1.5@ 
18c  "^j  lb,      Cocoanuts    $8@10   per    hundi-ed.. 

FRESH  MEAT— In  good  supply  with  slight 
decline.  We  quote  prices  from  slaughterers 
to  dealers: 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@llc  '%  fe. 
Do  2d        do         8@  9c  '^  fti. 

Do  3d        do        l(s  8c  %  lb. 

VEAL— Is  steady  at  10@  12  %c— the  latter  for 
strictly  choice;  second  quahty  8@9c. 

MUTTON— Has  dechned  to  6(«i7  '^  ft. 

LAMB — -More  plentiful,  and  may  be  quoted 
at  from  10@11  ^j  ft). 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  C@ 
7%c.  for  grain  fed;  dressed,  10%@11.  Poorly 
fed  and  soft  descriptions,  9@10.  The  supply 
of  hogs  on  foot  has  been  increased,  about  1,000 
having  come  to  hand  during  the  week. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— In  good  supply,  and 
prices  but  little  changed.  Spring  Chickens  $.5@ 
7;  Hens$7@7.50;  Roosters $7. 50@,8. 00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $7(at8  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $2.00@$2.50 
^  pair;  live  turkeys,   18@20c  'JS,  lb. 

WILD  GAME— Hare  $2..50@3.00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25;  Ducks  $1..50(5t2.. 50;  Geese  $2@2>^. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  20@28c. ;  Cal.  ferkin  27%(ai30c, 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  lG@17c.  for 
new;  old  Cal.  .5@8c. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  28@30c  ;  Oregon, 
22@24.  . 

LARD— CaUfomia  Lard,  11-ib  tins,  1.5@lGc; 
Oregon,  15@14^c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50(S<$3.00;  Oregon, 
$1.75(«i,$3.00;  Pears,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Or- 
anges, per  1,000,  $2.5@$45;  Tahiti  oranges  $30 
perM.;  Lemons,  per  box,  $12;  Cal.  Lemons, 
$3@4  per  100;  Pears  scarce,  choice  Apples 
scarce;  Strawberi'ies,  25@36c;  Rhubarb,  5(«i4c; 
Asparagus,  5@9c. 

CASE  GOODS — In  2  lb  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEJIENTS— There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  good  demand  for  Mow- 
ers, and  if  the  crop  prospects  continue  favora- 
ble. Harvesters,  Threshers,  Reapers  and  other 
seasonable  implements  will  be  in  active  de- 
mand as  the  season  advances.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  local  trade  has  maintained  a  moderate 
degree  of  activity  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  follows: 
Rough,  $14@  15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce,  $16.50. 
The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood  Lumber 
have  been  established  by  the  R.  W.  Lumber 
Association: 

Merchantable. 

Rough fl.5  0() 

Surfaced 28  01) 

Tongued  aud  grooved 28  00 

Tent  lied  and  grooved,  beaded. ...  28  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00 

Siding  and  battens,  Ji-inch 20  (10 

Surfaced,  >«-inch 2.-5  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00 

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00 

Picket,  dressed 22  50 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smj'rnaj  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12@13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  1^  lb; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4. 00@4. 75  per  box;  Currants, 
Zante,  10%@ll%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  Cahfornia,  at  13%@. 
4%c;  Oregon  do,  163^@17c;  Bacon,  California, 
16@17c;  Oregon  do,  15@16%c. 


Refuse. 

$11  00 

18  00 

18  00 

18  00 

20  00 

14  00 

18  00 

TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sugar,  crsh'd,  lb  S  14    @S  14'^ 

Hawaiian,    do.  9    (<^  12 

Coffee,  Cos.  R,  lb  U\  n  1.5 

Rio.  do 16    ® 

Tea,  Japan.  f,ft<.  ,50    @  90 

Green,  do     ...  .50    @1  00 

Rice,  Haw'n,1*  lb  i'-i®      9 

China,  do 6    %  1% 

Coal  Oil,  Wgal..  60    ®  60 

Candles,  %i  tb....  14    ®  18 


Hemp  Seed,  lb,  S     7  13      9 

Castor  Beans,  tb.      4  @      4K 

Castor  Oil,  gal..l  7.5  ©2  00 

Linseed  Oil,  gal  1  05  ©110 

Broom  Corn,'fe^  tb      3  @      5 

Beeswax.  W  lb . . .    27  @    30 

Peanuts,  ^  lb .5  @      7 

Corn  Meal,  cwt.  .2  .50  M4  00 

Onions,  cwt 1  50  @;j  .50 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  B^rancisco,  Thursday,  April  K). 

SoLK  Leathf.r.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  Tf*  lb 26@30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^,  lb 26(§30 

Country  Leather,  "ti^  lb 2.5(a;28 

Calf  and  Kip  Skins.— The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
France  still  keeps  French  stocks  high,  with  an  upward 
tendency.    Domestic  Skins  have  not  changed. 

Best  French  Calf  Skins.  !;«  doz      $7.5  00@100  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  f,  doz 3.5  00(§  75  00 

French  Kips,  %4  lb  1(0®    130 

California  Kip,  f,  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  W  lb 80®    125 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  I*  lb 110®    12.5 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ^  lb   1  1.5(^    1  2-i 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz 8  .50(a)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  ^  doz 5  .50®  1(1  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  1  7-5(gj    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  |*ipair 4  .50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  IS  ft 'ilj®    37'<< 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  W  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ^1*  ro 34@    37M 

Welt  Leather,  »  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  f»  foot 22®       2i 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

FEmAT,  April  14,  1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Calfr.  ft    35  @    40 

Pickled,  Cal.  tb  @ 

do  Oregon,  ft..  @ 

Honey,  f  lb 25  @    30 

Cheese,  ^  lb  . . . .    20  ®    25 

Eggs,  per  doz...    35  ®    40 

Lard,  !B  ft 18  @    25 

Sugar,  cr.,  7  ft... 1  00  @ 

Brown,  do.ia  lb     10  (ai    13 

Beet,  do.  7i*s.l  00  ® 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30  @    35 


(Wool  Sacks,  new 
I     Secoud-hnddo 

Wheat-sks,  22x36 

Potato  G'yBags. 
1  Second-hnddo 
(Deer  Skins, ^  tb. 
I  Sheep  sks,  wl  on 

Sheep  sks.  plain. 

Goat  skins,  each . 

Plums,  dried,  ft. 
I  Peaches,  dried, ' 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Codfish,  dry.  ft.. 6  00 
Flour,ex,'^bbl..7  (;(l 
Superline,  do.  5  .50 
Corn  Meal, too  lb.2  75 
Wheat,  V,  100  fts.2  75 
Oats,  lt(  100  ft3...1  60 
FRUITS, 


@  12K 
(S!7  90 
@6  00 
@4  05 
@3  00 
@1  75 
VEGETABLES 


Barley,  cwt 1 

Beans,  cwt 2 

Potatoes,  cwt...i 

Hay,  1?  ton 15 

Live  Oak  Wood.lO 


ETC. 


Pine  Apples,  t .  ..5  00    @9  00     |Egg  |Plant 


Bananas.  ^  ft . 
Cal.  Walnuts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  '^  g 
Cranberries,  0,1 
Apples,  No.  1.1b. 
Pears,  table.  Tl*  ft 
Oranges,  ^  doz.. 
Lemons,  t^  doz, . 
Figs,  dried,  '\^  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 


3  00(a,5  00 

fat  20 

75    (ail  00 

(0(1  00 

4    (a)  5 

„    (3»  12;-, 

.50    (a»  75 

75    (gl  00 

15    @  20 

12    @  15 


Artichokes,  doz.    75    @\  00 
Brussel's  sprts,  *    12    @    15 

Beets,  ^  doz 20    (a»    25 

Potatoes,  ^  ft  . .  2  ' 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new.. . 
Tomatoes,  IH  ft . . 
Broccoli,  ^  doz.  ,1  .50 
Cauliilower,  t  . .  2  .50 
Cabbage, K*  doz.. 3  00 
Carets,  'f,  doz...  10  @  25 
Celery, |«  doz  ...  75  (a>l  00 
Cr«s9,  «  doz  bun  20  (m  25 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25    @    50 


&  3 
(a)  5 
(S    06 

(g2  00 
(ml  25 
g(l  ,50 


Garli 
Green  Peas,  1^  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Sugar  Peas,  ^  ft 
Lettuce,  ^  doz. . 
Mushrooms,  1^  lb 
Horseradish,*^  tb 
Okra,  dried,  ^  ft 
Okra,  green,  ^  tb 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  t  bnehs 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ^  ft.. 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
String  Beans,  lb. 
Dry  Lima,  sbl... 
Spinage,  Ij^  bskt. 
Salsify,  f*  bunch 
Turnips,^  doz. , 


®  90 
,®  70 
;@    14 


i®    25 
®    .50 


@1  70 
(S3  00 
6-2  00 
®1S  00 
@12  00 


(A  H 

u  '-^  - 

(a*  25 

(ai  15 

(a»  20 

(O)  50 
(g) 

(g>  4 

(u»  25 

@  25 

@  15 

(g>  25 

®  25 

&  6 

@  5 


POULTRY.    OAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 

Chickens,  apiece  75  @\  0  ' 
Turkeys,  i^lb...  20  (a»  25 
Ducks,  wild,  "^  p 

Tame,  do 1  50    (g2  00 

Teal,  1*  doz.... 
Geese,  wdd,  each    37K@    -50 


Tame,  f  pair. .3  50  mi  00 

From  Chicago.  @ 

Hens,  each 75  (<4l  00 

Snipe,  1*  doz  ...1  25  (ml  .50 


English,  do... 2  .50 
Venison,  ^  tb  . . 
Quails,  'f,  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00 

Wild,  do 1  .50 

Hares,   each    ...    40 
Rabbits,  tame..     .50 

WiId,do,%(dz.I  75 
Squirrel,  1^  pair. 
Beef,  tend,  "m  ft. 

Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned.  ^  ft.. 

Smoked,  ^  ft  , 
Pork,  rid,  etc.,  lb 

Chops,  do,  lA  ft 
Veal.  1*  tb 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  "#  tb  12,'4® 

Lamb,  't',  ft, @ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  ® 


2.5  (0) 
20  (a) 
IS  @ 
10  (qi 
15  (^ 
12'i® 
12  ® 
15  @ 
@ 
12'^@ 


(«'3  00 
(Oi 

(S),3  .90 
fe!2  00 
tat  .50 
#1  00 
(al2  00 
38 


25 
20 
12 
18 
15 
15 
20 
20 
15 

^'4 
75 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  "^  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  1^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

.Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon.  'r>  ft . .. . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pirkled,  'f.  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  T<  ft.. 
Penh,  s  Miiter.ft 
I.jik'-  IJig.  Trout* 
Smelts,  ft  Ib^.,,.. 
Herring,  fresh.. 

Smkd,   100  fts. 
Tomcod,  T?  ft.... 
Terrapin,  TS  doz.5  00 
Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  "^  ft... 

Halibut 

Sturgeon,  "P  ft.. 
Oysters,  I*  UK)..,  1  00 

Chesp.  ^  doz.. 

Turbo  t 

Crabs  V,  doz.... 

Soft    Shell 

Shrimps 


(3)  15 
®  20 
fg)  'iO 
®    -20 

t'2.5 
25 
®,  '25 
@  25 
@  12 
@  12 
(3)      8 


10 

®    12"^ 

•ill 

®    '2.5 

6 

@     8 

ffil  00 

®    25 

00 

®6  00 

®    '20 

@ 

62 

®    75 

4 

®      5 

00 

®1  25 

®1  00 

(ai    40 

®1  00 

Xi 

®    .50 

10 

@    12 

^  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    T  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR  INT0ICI8 

fobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.hiqher  than  tfit 
/ollowinQ  qtwtaliortH. 

Frid.it,  April  14,  1871. 

Iniw.— Duty:  Pig,  $7  i9  ton:  Railroad,  60c  b*  100  fts:  Bar, 
l(f;d!i.c^ft;  Sheet,  polished,  3c  ^  ft:  common,  I'^raliic 
^  ft:  Plate,  1' 20-1!*  ft:  Pipe.l'ijc^  lb  :  Galvanized,  2'4cf*  lb 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  f,  ton $34  00    f«)l35  00 

White  Pig.  l5(  ton 37.50    (0)40  00 

Refined  Bar,  had  assortment,  'P  ft —  03    (ij 

Ketined  Bar.  good  assortment,  ^  ft — 04    (rt) 

Boiler.  No.  1  to  4  —  04W'! 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 (a)  —  01',. 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04'-2(a)  —  05  " 

Sheet,  No.  14  to 'M —  05    (gl  —  05',, 

Sheet,  No.  24  to '27 —05    (A  ~  [\%\ 

CnppEK.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3,!^c  ^  ft;  Pig  and  Bar, '2,'2C 

Sheathing,  Tfl  ft @_  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —10    @  —  It 

Composition  Nails — 21         — '22 

Composition  Bolts —  21  —  '22 

Tin  Plates.— Duty:  '25^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  Tt*  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  1(1  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ^  ft 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  '^9> 

Quicksilver.— Ti*  ft 

LEAD.-Pig,^ft .-06 

Sheet —  09 

Pipe —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNr.-Sheets,  fi  ft —  10'^ 

Borax.— —  '25 


10  .50 
10  ,50 

—  42 

—  15 

—  85 

—  07 


Wool  Prices  in  New  York. 

Brown's  Ciecclar,  April,  1871. 
DOME.STIO   FLEECES. 
New  York,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

Saxony  Fleece .50@.52!Quarter-bld  Fleece 46@.50 

•'4  and  FuU-bld  Merino.  47®.50jCommon  Fleece 44®47 

Half-bid  Fleece 48(a(.50lCombing  Fleece 5.5@.58 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


(Juarter-bld  Fleece .50®.53 

Common  Fleece 47®.5;l 

Combing  Fleece .55®.58 


Choice  Sct'd  Saxony  F1.60®67 

Saxony  Fleece 54(^.57 

?4  and  Full-bid  Merino. 51®54 

Half-bid  Fleece .52@.55 

Iowa,  Vermont  and  Illinois 

'i  .and  Full-bid  Merino.4G'al.50IQuarter-bld  Fleece 45®48 

Half  bid  Tleeoe 46@.5olCombing  Fleece .52®.55 

Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Washed  Fleece 46®.50| Unwashed  Combing....     ® 

Unwashed  Fleece 35®39|Canada  Fleece 48@60 

TUB-WASHED    WOOL. 

Choice 60®(i3ilnferior  and  Burry 45®.50 

Fair .55(at.58] 

PULLED    WOOL. 
N.  Y.  City  extra  Pulled. .43'S)46  Country  extra  Pulled 
N.  Y.  City  super  Pulled. 44®48 '"  -    ..    - 


.  _.  4S®,52 
Country  super  Pulled. .48ra(.53 
Country  No.  1  Pulled.  ..30(a:i5 
Canada  Pulled  4.5®.50 


N.  Y.  City  No.  1  Pulled  28e,32 

Lambs'  Wool  ® 

Western  super  and  ext.40@4.' 

CALIFORNIA. 

Spring  Clip,  fine .13f3'.:',6iFall  Clip,  Iwgds  4  b'ry  1!)®24 

Spring  Clii),  medium..  ..3:i®:t6  Extra  Pulled 35(^40 

Spring  Clip,  Iwgds  &br.25fu  32  Super  Pulled 40®44 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 :...24®'2»lLow  Pulled 30@35 

TEXAS. 

Fine 33(438|Inferior 20®25 

Medi um 32@37  Very  Burry 17@22 

Low 2.5@30l 

FOREIGN    WOOLS. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ..  .3'2fa.15]Buenos  Ayres  Merino..  .33@.37 
MestizaPulled.X.  A X.K.57®fi7  Buenos  Ayres  Mestiza  ,31®35 
Mestiza  Pulled,  low  gds.45®.52l 


A  Florenck  Se-wino  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
$67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Frcacieco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 


Meteorological  Observations  in   Tulare 
County. 

[Eei^orted   expressly  for  the  Press,  by  Isaac  B.  Rum- 
bd,  of  Orange  Grove.] 


Feb't, 
1871. 


We. 

Th. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fri.    10 

Sat.    11 

Sun.  12 

Mon.  13 

Tu.     14 

We.    15 

Th.    16 

Fri 

Sat 


I 
18 
Sun.  19 


We.    22 
Th      '23 


Fr 
Sat. 


Sun.  26 
Mon.  2 
Tu.    28 


6>,    1    6'^ 


Ther. 
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29.27 
.34 
.■25 
.'* 
.■23 
.30 
.38 
.38 
.'28 
.15 
.16 
.:!8 
.:16 
.■22 
.19 
.■26 
.46 
..35 
.19 
.■20 
.09 
■28.89 
■29.18 
.34 
..53 
.49 
35 
.26 


.34 
.36 
.14 
.14 
.1 
.40 
.■25 
.21 
.10 
.35 
.43 
.■20 
.13 
.■20 
.10 
28.90 
29.29 
42 
.54 
:!5 
25 
■22 


29.22 
.2' 
.13 
.19 
.18 
.30 
.33 
.38 
.13 
.13 
.■2(1 
.:!5 
.■211 


.16 
.10 
.14 
.06 
•28.97 
29/20 
.47 
.49 
..39 
.18 


Clear. 

Clear. 

Variable. 

Cloudy. 

Stormy,  wind  east. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Variable. 
Variable. 
Clear. 

Variable. 

Cloudy, 

Fair. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Variable. 

Stormy. 

Stormy. 

Heavy  storm. 

Soil  wet  a  foot  deep. 

Cloudy. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Clear. 

Clear. 


Oxxr  Printed  Mlail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1870  ;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
.January,  1872;  4jl0,  to  the  4th  of  .July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our   Agents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  "We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Trnvellnar  Asrents. 

■W.  H.  Murray— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr — Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

WiM.  .1.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  Hebrino— California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — California. 

E.  P.  HifKS — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Four  Months'  Subscription  fob  $1 . — Subscribers  t  o 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.    Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subsci-ibe 
and  publisher. 


Readers  addressing  parties  on  business, ' from  in- 
telligence given  in  this  journal,  will  confer  a  fav((r  by 
stating  the  source  of  their  information. 


How  to  Make  Money. 

Send  to  the  American  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  their  beautiful  Specimen  Book,  and  make  ten 
dollars  the  flrtt  day  you  show  the  book.  Read  their  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  concerning  the  Parlor 
Album,  and  you  will  get  full  particulars.  The  Parlor 
Album  contains  more  beautiful  embellishments  than 
any  other  work  extant.  The  Specimen  Book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage. 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  dejjend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men !  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend- upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  .Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.    lvl-3msnr 


EvEBY  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  -with  "Bro'wn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  aud  sold  by 
De-wey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  cun'ency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 


Cal.  File  Manofacturing  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections:  also.  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Travis  A  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  f  roll' 
16to36in.    None  superior  mauf'd  for  farmers  ,£  ranchmen. 
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A.    CAHO. 

December,  1870. 

Having  seen  the  prospectus  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  believing  there  is  great  need 
in  our  comparatively  new  agricultural  districts 
of  such  a  journal  astherein  jjroposed,  the  un- 
dersigned do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  from  the 
standing  reputation  and  success  of  its  pub- 
lishers, (Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  ScENTiFic  Press,  )  we  believe  the  new  jour- 
nal will  be  worthy  of  universal  trial  by  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  population,  and  that  its 
publication  will  be  fruitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  subscribers  and  in  forwarding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  REED,  President  State  Agricultnral  Society. 
DR.  J.  S.  Cl'RTIS,  Yolo  Co. 

WM.  H.  PARKS,  late  Prest.  North'n  Diet.  As.Society. 
ROB'T  BECK,  Sec'y  Cal.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
C.  T.  WHEELER.  Member  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
ROB'T  HAMILTON,  member  St.   Board  of  Agriculture. 
E.  MILLS,  Member  State  Board  of  AfO-iculture. 
I.  N.  HOACi,  late  Sec'y  State  A(jricultural  Society. 
O.  C.  WHEELER,  formerly  Sec.  State  A^rieultural   Sec. 
G.  N.  SWEZV,  Prest.  North'n  Dist.  Ag.  Society  of  Cal. 
J.  K.  DOAK,  Prest,  San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society. 
ROB'T  WATT,  State  CoutroUer. 
JOHN  BIDWELL,  formerly  Prest.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag. 

Society. 
EZRA  S.  CARR,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Ag.  Chem., 

Cal.  State  I'niversity. 
E.  J.  HOLDEN,  formerly  Prest.  San  Joaquin  Ag.  Society. 
HARMEN  BAY,  Prest.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.  H.\LLET.  Secy.  Upper  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
R.  B.  SWAIN.  Prest.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  S.  F. 
H.  N.  BOLANDER.  Prest.  Bay  Dist.  Hort'l  SDcicty. 
A.  S  HALLIDIE.  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  city  of  S.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Prest .  Odd  Fellows  Library,  As'n  S.F. 


Scientific  ant)  Rural  Press. — L.  P.  Mc- 
Carty,  traveling  and  corresponding 
agent  for  the  "Scientific"  and  "Eural 
Press,"  papers  published  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  was  in  town  this  week 

soliciting  subscriptions Miners  and 

farmers  can  get  more  information  from 
these  journals  in  relation  to  their  special 
vocations  than  from  any  other  publi- 
cations now  being  issued  in  the  State 

The  "Rural"  was  commenced  with  the 
year  and  promises  to  become  a  very 
popular  agricultural  paper,  having 
already  gainedan  extensive  circulation. — 
[Sonora  Democrat. 

Rural  Press.— L.  P.  McCarty,  traveling 
agent  for  the  San  Francisco  "Rural 
Press,"  is  now  in  this  town  soliciting 
subscribers  and  collecting  statistics   and 

other  information  for  the   paper The 

"Rural"  is  a  large,  well-conducted  paper, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  important 
information  to  the  farmer,  gardener, 
mechanic,  or  mercliant,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  it  is  attaining  a  large 
circulation  throughout  the  State. — [San 
Joaquin  Argus,  Snelling, 

The  "Scientific  Press,"  of  San  Francisco, 
is  a  journal  that  is  in  full  sympathy  and 
action  with  the  progress  of  the  age;  while 
it  notices  all  the  late  scientific  discoveries 
and  improvements,  it  does  not  neglect 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  the 
wonderful  agricultural,  mechanical,  min- 
ing, and  railroad  progress  at  this  time 
in  our  great  and  enterprising  Pacific 
States.- [N.  Y.  World. 

New  Publication. — The  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  devoted  to  theagricnltural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  from  the  extensive  and 
reliable  means  of  acquiring  information 
possessed  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  through  their 
correspondents,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
paper  will  be,  as  its  first  number 
promises,  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
farming  jDublic. —  [Lower  Lake   Bulletin. 

Alkaline  Soils. — We  have  not  seen  the 
last  number  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  but  learn  from  the  Sacramento 
"Union"  that  that  journal  has  a  very 
instructive  article  on  the  various  methods 
of  relieving  alkaline  soils  from  the  super- 
abundance of  salts  which  they  contain. — 
[Daily   Enterprise,  Virginia,  Nev. 

Pacific  Rural  Press.— The  paper  will  be 
quarto  in  form,  and  contain  in  each  issue 
sixty-four  columns  of  matter,  and  be 
devoted  principally  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters.  The  subscription 
is  S4perannum:clubsoften$3.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  414  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.—  [Placer  Herald. 

New  Paper. — The  "Pacific  Rural,"  pub- 
lished by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  San  Francisco, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  fills  a  void 
long  felt  in  its  department   of  literature 

on   the    Pacific    Coast We   wish   it 

success It  should  be  on  the  table   of 

every  farmer  and  mechanic  in  California.— 

The  Rural  is  an  excellent  paper  for  the 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  California, 
and  of  this  fact  they  will  be  convinced 
by  an  examination  of  the  paper. — [Grass 
Valley  Union. 

Scientific  Press. — This  excellent  journal, 
published  at  San  Francisco,  entered  upon 
its  '2'2d  volume  last  Saturday.  It  should 
be  well  supported  by  the  miners  and  me 
chanicsof  the  State. — [Amador  Dispatch 
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SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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Oyerland  Monthly 

The  only  Literary  Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu. 
lar  California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  187 1.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Ratbs:— Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  ( :6.oo ;  Ten  copies,  {30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  SubscriVrs,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bound  Volumf.s. — Six  Numbers— from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


Till'  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  tliis  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay    Press, 

THE   INVENTION  OK  J.  A.  M<  ilILLIVRAL,   OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSIED    JANUARY    lOTH,    IKW, 
AND  JULY  24TH,   1866. 


Scvtral  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  prt'K'*,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  Eiist  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Predses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  ttie  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
Ijut  has  the  advaiita^^e  of  beiiiK  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day.  each  bale  wei^'hing  2.')0  to  ;I00  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  befiire  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  ijower  it  is  well  adapteti 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  PresBes  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Ki»til>till    Car-  nii<l  Cai'i-iajje 

MANUFACTURING    CO.MPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  gjve 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8-3in 


GtUAlVO. 

500,00  lbs.  Guano  just  Received 

And  for  Sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

GEO.  F.  SILVESTER,  Seedsman, 
ma-18-lm  317  Washington  street. 


G1I.K3  n.  GBAT. 


JtMGS   X.    BATEl*. 


GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEY  S  AND  COUNSKI.OKS  AT  L,AAV, 

in  Building  of  P.icillc  Insurance  Co..  N.   E.  corner  Call- 
foinlaan    Leiacsdoril  streets, 
27vl6  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WM.   M.   LYON. 


CHAS.    C.   BAKNK8. 


^  A  It  L  O  R,      A  L  B  XJ 

In  Five  Quarto  "Volumes. 

PRICE,  $9  PER  VOU'lIE,  OR  $40  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lvos  &  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried  Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Uoney,  Ueans,  etc.,  etc. 
1  vl-Umi  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


Description  of  the  Work. 

The  PARLOR  ALBUM  isdoubtless  the  most  extensive 
ART  G.\LLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  20  full  page  Chromo  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col- 
ors, 40  full  page  Steel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings  on  wood,  and  200  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illnstrations,  the  whole  making  each 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  samt'  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  l>ictionar>*.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  will  be  sold  seimrately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Snbscribtiou,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  m.,  Ameri<-an  Domesticated  Birds  and  .\nimals. 

Vol.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  v..  Fishes,  lieptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  librarj'  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  thisaddition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  imequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  descrilK-d  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectability  should  apply  at  once.  Any  young 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set,  free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  largo  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  cont-iining  h  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  .')0  images  of 
descriptive  reading, being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  bhmk  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Siieeimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  tho  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO  , 

mall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Ifi  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Ne"wspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Orirun  of  (he  Mtinnnic*  Fraternity  on  the 
l*uelflc    I'onMt. 

ENDOnSKirKNT  OF  THK   GRAND  LODGE. 

The  foUowiUfi  rcHolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  *.  M.  .  of  tho  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  ie  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  dissominating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  38  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masunic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Kesolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Miiuton,  edited  by  Brothers  Amasa  W.  Bi.shnp 
and  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Miukor  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

EXDOH8EMENT  OP  THE  GRAND  CONSI9TOBT, 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  *.  P.*.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted;  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mibrou, 
publi-^'hed  in  this  city  be  the  official  ort^an  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ADVKRTISKR9. 

The  MmEOR  presents  the  best  AdTertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in  every  town  and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Baten  of  JkdTertUlDir* 

One  Sqnare  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      **     5.00 

Half  Column,  "       30.00 

OneColumn,  '*     20.00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  \Wi\AX 


Wliat  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  valoable  sheet.— .San  Jott  Ind, 

The  first  No.  eTinces  marked  editorial  ability Kills  up 

a  vacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 
—  With  its  publishers   there   is  no  such  \^rd  as  fail.— 

WebelieTeeTerysubscriber  will  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  $4.— [.i^onora  Dem. 

It  is  a  work  which  DO  farmer  should  bo  without. -[KrcAa 
Union. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  and  contents. 
. . .  Contains  a  large  amount  and  great  variety  *of  attractive 
readinc  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.— l^'rucA- 
ton  Daily  In't. 

A  large  16-paffe  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  theCMid- 
dle  and  Northern  &Uktes.—[  End  mil  Alameda. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  pajKtr. 
"Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breedn  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
preved  implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
—[Encinal 

They  can,  if  they  will,  makeit  a  creditable  work.  fWewil 
that.]    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type-  and  a  first-class  agricultural 

journal Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 

we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— [  Valtrjo  litcorder. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  Jk 
Co.,  proprietors  o(  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press.- [vlri507ia  Miner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  couniry.—[ ItlahoStateMmtn. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coaet,  and  roent«  an  extend* 
ed  circulation.— (W/fi  Hluff  Imlrpnident. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B. 
Kwer,  G.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long  needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  Reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.- lP»jar<mtan. 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  .S(-i>fif(/fc  Pr^M  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Pacific  Hural  Pre»f. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  .subscribe.— [  Vall'jo  Chronicle. 

Dewey  &  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  for  ;the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [A'tt'in^W,  S,  /'. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
time,  and  we  Judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.-[l'oto 
Mail. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seen  determined  to  make  a  popalar,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchasteness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  now  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  A  Co..  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  ~1  "Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  wo  predict  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric  .Uural  population. 

Uulike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  horse-racing,  prize-fighting,  yacht- 
ing, etc.,  but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— IDemo- 
crat,  Downieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  ©f  the  "Scientific  Press,"  the  name 
of  Dewey  A  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— lAlpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— [Christian  Advocate,  S.  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  •  •  •  With  so  much  abihty  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.— [Helena.  (M. 
T.)  Got. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  [wtronage  of  the  people  of  this 
State.— 1  Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  equally  divided 
between  mining  and  fanning. 

Not  A  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
something  of  value  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted  paper,  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
wo  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press''  will  fulfill  all  these 
conditions.— llnyo  Independent. 

From  a  Correspondent.- I  have  seen  your  *'  Pacific  Rn 
al,"  and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  studying  ita  "  head 
and  front."    It  is  a  (akinff  picture,  and  will  induce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  1,  also.         w.  u.  M. 


Send  iu  your  subscriptions  at  once  to  DEWEY 
&  CO.,  iiublishers,  No.  414  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


April  15,  1871.] 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CI  T  "S"     X>E  r  O  T, 

317  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES   OF  NUESEEY    GROUNDS, 

well  Btocked  with  all  the  leading  o.nd  best  Tarieties  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also,  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  Including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  dispatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      TltlJES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  .Tapan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  tliis  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  fui-nishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEY,  Proprietor. 

FLOWER      SEEDS ! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


stove  and 


Containing  lists  0 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MIOHEL  BEOS.  &  KERN, 

107  N.  5th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 


Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  1845  by  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  a-.  PB.ATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 


DEALERS    IN 

"Garden,  Grass  &  Pield  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

•^Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardenens. 


3vl-3mr 


AddresKs 


L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Descriplive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac   for  1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  9G  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mailed 
FREE  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE,  REED  &  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall-4t  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
»nd  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention  given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c., in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


LOS  OATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gates  Creek   2    miles   south  of  San  .lose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

—OP — 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


BE«iT   VARIETIES; 

Proper  STrainlngr,   and    Vt^rorous   Growth! 

We  invite  Nubsehtmen,  Dealers  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and  splendid  collection    of 

]VXJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  5000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and3years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walnut,  l,and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Pai^er  Shell  Al- 
mond, etc. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTEK  1VEWHAI.1., 

Proprietor  L.o«  GatoH  Xnrscx*y,  San  <Jo8e. 

Ivl-4in3m 


KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

■ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
mucii  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

i\r\  (\(\C\  ^""'^  °''  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
''U)  v/v/V  Plant— raised  in  California— lor  sale  bythe 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  40!)  and  411  Davis  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Ilayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THE  BEST  farm  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON;     . 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAOON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

W  A-  O  O  IV  s, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


YOSEMITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE    LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.~4vl-3mrJ 


California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 


THOMAS  E.  PINLEY,  Manager. 

Office  113  Leidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY. 

Light  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 


Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  'tt'hite  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested   Black  Rolands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish.   Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorkins. 

Pigeons. — Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs.- White  Chester,  White  Suffolk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 
Nothing  sent  COD. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lsht  Brahmas  and  'White  I^eghoru's, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

EGGS 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

KICHOI^S    A    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOETEE3   ANl)    DEALERS  IN 


IMPr.EMENTS  ATITt  MACHINES,  POKTA- 
BI>ESTEA.!»I  KIVOIIVES,  IIAKUWABE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  for 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTINO   OF 

Plows,  Ifari'ows,  Cultivators,  Iforsc  If oes, 
Oaiif;  PlowK,  Need.So\%'ers,  ISuokeye  Oruin 
l>rllU,     Hill's  Cal.  Sowers,  Hay    Cut- 
ters,   Seed    Cleaners,    Orlst    Mills, 
Unrley  Mills    Cider    Mills,  Fan 
31111s,  Orape  Crnshers,  Mow^. 
ers,  IJeapera,   Headers,    Header    Wagons,    Threshers, 
Wh  eled   Rakes,  Hay   Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  .Shovels,  Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,   etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos'  9,  11,  13,  and  1.5,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


G  A.  S<. 

The  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company- 
Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  gas  works 
which  are  suitable  alike  for  domestic,  manufacturing, 
and  general  uses.  Their  apparatus  is  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire  an  economical 
and  brilliant  light,  with  perfect  safety  from  accidents. 

These  works  are  in  successful  use  in  the  following 
private  residences:  Gov.  Haight,  the  Encinal,  Alameda: 
H.  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  South  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Arguel- 
lo,  Esq.,  Santa  Clara;  A.  P.  Braj-ton,  Esq.,  Oakland;  O. 
W.  Childs,  Esq.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Brayton,  Oakland; 
Capt.  Wilcox,  San  Diego;  J.  P.  .Jones,  Esq.,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada;  W.  B.  Isaacs,  Esq.,  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  .Jos. 
A.  Douohoe,  Esq.,  Meulo  Park;  M.  Schallenberger,  Esq., 
San  Jose;  Capt  Kidd,  Stockton;  .John  Parrott,  Esq.,  San 
Mateo;  Col.  J.  C.  Hays,  Oakland;  A.  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Ala- 
meda; A.  D.  Bell,  Taylor  street,  San  Francisco;  J.  S.  Em- 
ery Oakland,  and  Isaac  Requa,  Esq,  Virginia  CitylNevada. 

Also  in  the  following  public  institutions:  the  City  and 
Coimty  .\lmshouse,  San  Francisco;  the  County  Hospital, 
Sacramento;  the  Industrial  School,  San  Francisco;  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deef,  Dumb  and  Blind.  Berkely. 

Also,  the  following  private  institutions:  The  College 
of  Santa  Clara ,  Santa  Clara ;  the  Alameda  Insane  Asylum ; 
Alameda;  and  the  New  Hall  and  Theater,  Petalunia. 

Also  in  the  following  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
works.  The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  the 
Chollor-Potosi  Hoisting  Works,  Virginia  City;  the  Eu- 
reka Gold  Mining  Company's  Hoisting  Works  and  Mill, 
Grass  Valley,  California;  the  Crown  Point  Miniug  Co.'s 
Mill  (the  Rhode  Island),  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Also,  iu  the  following  stores;  E.  Colin  k  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Gibson  and  Cross'  (saloon) ,  Gold  HiJl,  Nevada;  P. 
Brown  &  Bro.,  Marysville;  Wm.  Klein,  Marysville,  J. 
M.  Browne,  Gilroy;   and  N.  Wagner  &  Bro.,  Marj'sville. 

Also,  in  the  following  hotels;  Horton's  New  Hotel, 
South  San  Diego;  the  International  Hotel,  Virginia  City, 
and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Carson  City. 

Also,  in  large  works  adapted  for  town  purposes:  in 
the  Workshops,  Streets  and  Offlcers'  Residences,  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  Mare  Island. 

Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company;  olhce  206  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Price  List.  A.  D.  BELL,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  STOW,  President.  lvl-3m-r 
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SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

—BY  THE— 

PACIFIC  FILE  TTORK!*}, 

03  I3ea,le  Street,  neai.-  Allssion, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

malStf  N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt.. 

Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  jthe  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    OEXCELS 


Ltlelitness,    Cleanliness. 

Elasticity  and  BnrabilKy, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento. 

COOr,E~r    <f2    GREEN',    Proprietors. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 

Patent  -A-gra,  fVc  Pianos, 

GRAND,  SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 


Pianos  to  Let- 


mal8-tf 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacramento. 


stii:re:oscoi»es, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROAD-WAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IirrORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PliotogT-apliic    IMaterials. 

ma25-10t 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

B^°  Wai-ranled  to  make  Butler  in  from  Tliree 
to  Five  Minutes." 


It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 


100   JUST    KEOEIVED. 


Forsale  by 
Ivl-Cmr 


J.  L.  HUNT, 

Comer  Battery  and  Washington  ets. 


MilLLEK,    &c    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Mercliants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOLSACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Consignors. 

N.  B. — Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  initial  letters  on 
( ach  package.  fe26-tf 


I.    O._0.    F. 

THE      NEW      AOE, 

A  Weekly  Journai,  op  Sixteen  Pages. 

The  "Official  Organ"  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  on 

the  Pacific  Coast. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Arts  and  Scfences 
and  General  Literature  :  and  as  a  family  paper  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  journal  iu  the  United  States.  Subscrip 
tion  price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  in  the  city 
per  mouth,  50  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  32 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  I»vl9 
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^MMam  mim  J.S  wmm 


[April  15,  1871* 


^^^hl/in-al ^^f^^ie  Joiir^ 


\P 


Is  issued  -wpekly  on  Sattirdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoteil  to 

AgrrlcHltixre,  Illortioiiltxire,    Stock 
RnlNliigr.    T>oiiiestIc  Economy, 
Homo   >I«vri\ifa<-tiiros  ]>Ie- 
ohanics,  Iii<l\»strlc«,  ©to. 
With  an  alile  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  piiV)- 
lish  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well    as   instructive,  which  not  only  make   the 
KuRAL  Pkess  an  able   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  ■will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cnltivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adojition  of  Imjiroved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industrj-. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  appUcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distiint  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifpng  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Hukal  Prkss  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  f>f  swamp  and  mi- 
productive  lands ;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands ;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
('o-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  (rovern- 
ment  lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progi'ess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  fanner  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sj)rinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poctrj',  condensed 
stories,  items  of   news,    etc.,  will  be  given. 

Nn  eiliUirials  or  scledioiis  of  iinnJiasfe  or  ihmht- 
fal  iiijhtence;  or  lottery,  qwtek  or  other  disreputable 
advertliemeitts,  will  be  adm'Med  into  its  columns. 

A  select  variety  of  aclvcrtisementii  only  will  bo  insert- 
pd.  Circulated  widely  amou^  the  most  tlirifty  ol"  inir 
ptipuiation,  tile  P.  it.  P.  will  Iks  the  rli^api-Ht  and 
luoHt  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  o(  tirst  class 
advertisements  in  the  Paeitic  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source.    - 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  oft'ered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  ropy  one  year $4  On 

One  copy   six  months '2..'»0 

One  coj)y   three  muutlis l.'i.'j 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  Jreo  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

OEWETT  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  'Zl,  1S70. 


'WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

1?A-TETVT!S«  BOTJGHIT  A-]Vr>  >«OLr>  OIV  COlMCIHIJiJWIOiV. 

IL.onjjtiilioi'*''.*!    Coi»il>iiiatioii.   Tool. 

Tliis  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  Asa  KiTriiFN 
Tool  it  is  indispensilile  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe. 
ty.  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pic  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  oran.r  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  ti«')l  [or 
BtntcliinK  cariiftH,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks, ftc,  ,Vc.  It 
answers  tlic  dniible  puri">Be  ol  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al 
so  agoo.l  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  tlie  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  bo 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  evei-j- 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  f.  11  this  valuable  little  iuiplcment.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

"Wesi<tlsil  I's    Iiiii>rov<'^<l    Potato    Difrercr-. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  tliis  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  wlio 
buys  it.  It  is  oiieratedby  a  man  and  one  or  two  liorses, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  tin;  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea  ,  wher*' the  dirt  fails  tlirongh  and  the 
I)otatoes  r«ll  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogging  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  moiiel  can  be  seen  in  our 
otflce.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  Machines  or  Bights 
furnished  on  application. 


>*«^ 


F.    Dfivis'    Wire    nnd    Piolcot    Feiioe. 

Although  about  two  hiindred  diflferent  styles  of  fences  have  l>een  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  Gl'lNERAI.  F,\KM  I'SE.  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  completi'  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  tip  six  htmdred  yards  per  day.  You  men  w  ho  an'  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
yo<i  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  btiilding  this  Fence?  Wo  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  FARM 
RKIHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  Imndred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
within  thirty  days  after  the  jirivilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

NcTV    Oas    I..i<2'lit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  fias  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  «6  it  is  required.  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agc-nts  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Milliter's    IitiproA'c«l    Oraiii    Wepavator. 

The  best  machine  to  Ckan  drain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Bights  for  sale. 

For    !i<ale. 

We  have  for  sale  the  right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  safest,  cheapest,  most  compact  and  simple  Engine  and 
Hoisting  Machinery  for  mining  and  other  purposes  ever  invented.  Although  new,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  we  have  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor  from  many  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  East. 

We  invite  manufacturers  and  others  to  call  at  our  office  and  make  their  own  investigations. 

3Ve>v    EiigrlaiKl    JSpriiigj    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Bights  tor  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tarl>ox;'(!«    Comliination    Stencil    A-lplial>et. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OB  NUMBEB  can  be  marked  well  and  pejfectly,  thns  saving 
the  necessity  of  havinga  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Places,  for  sale  at  a  lowprice.     Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

!Niit    Koaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  hilf  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.  All  that  is  required  is  to  wind  it  np  and 
fill  with  nuts.  It  roasts  evenly  and  pejtettly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  btirn  them.  The 
Patent  Right  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 


U.  S.,.t  FOREIGN 

PATENT     AGENC?, 

KsTAbLlSIIEI*   IN    18fi0, 

Is  now  tbp  principal  office  West  of  the  Missisnippi  River. 
By  lonK  and  faitliful  uttontiou 

Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co., 

Have  l)iiiit  up  an  e\tenfiive  bnsincHs,  antl  t*jiine(l  a  lar;;;*' 
and  Huc-cessiul  practice  and  experience,  wliicU  enablcK 
tlu'Ui  to  render  greatly  superit>r  service  to 

Paoifio  StatoK  Inventors, 

who  ran  depend  upon  their  advice  re^rardinc  fh**  patent- 
ability and  worth  of  tlii'ir  invtiUions,  tht^  correct  draw- 
ing up  of  tlnir  spfciticutionH  in  ordi-r  to  sccun' their  full 
rifihtH  under  tirui  patents  which  will  stand  the  test  ol 
law  in  case  of  infringement  l»y  otliers. 

Inventors  seeurinji  really  valuable,  claims  through  our 
Ageney,  will  have  our  influence  free  in  making  the  nier- 
it8  of  their  pat(!nts  widely  known  through  the  cohimns 
of  the  PBKsa — the  best  authority  and  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  matters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  first  class.  responsi>)le  agents,  who  do  not,  for 
the  want  of  experience  or  ability,  assume  false  airs  of  su- 
periority and  dignity,  nor  exa*'l  exhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 

Circulars  of  Advice  Free. 

Our  48  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Law,  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  other  desirable  information  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc.,  for  inventors  aud    patentees. 

OUH  FonKKiN  Patknt  CiK€Ui-Ait  {frtej  gives  informa- 
tion c(mcerning  tlie  ri'<juirements  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  granting  and  working  of  patents. 

The  SciKNTiFic  Pkess  and  the  Pacific  Kuhax.  Press, 
both  first  class  Iti  page  papers,  are  published  at  $4  per 
annum  each,  by 

r>EWEY    &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  Engravers  and  Publishers,  No.  4U,  Clay 
„t.,  San  i'rancisco. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  1!)  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


•y  Hours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


aplS-3m 


Eggs    for    Hatching. 

A  limited  numljer  from  my  Imported  Lisht  Bralimas 
of  the  famous  "  Duke  of  York"  strain.  Dark  Brahman  of 
Uoyles' Celebrati'd  Stock,  aud  liuft' Uuchius  of  Cooper's 
Strain — $12  per  Setting  of  la  egsfs. 

Also  Eggs  from  carefully  selected  stock  as  follows: 

Light   Brahmas  at $f..(iO  per  setting. 

lIoud.ins  (Beardedi 10. Ol)  per  setting. 

Black  Afncau  Bantams 5.00  per  setting. 

Packed  with  care  and  delivered  at  Express  Company's 
oflice  in  San  Francisco  All  orders  must  l)e  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cash.     Address         C.  M.  NICHOLS, 

Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 

apl5-Im  Brooklyn,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Fine    Chicken    Eggs. 

The  undersigned  is  now  i)reparpd  to  take  orders  for 
Dark  Brahma,  Bufl  Cochin,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
and  Silver  Laced  Sebright  Bantam  Eggs. 

These  Chickens  were  imported  last  year  from  T.  C. 
(hooper's,  in  Ireland,  and  haid  received  First  Prizes  at 
Biruiingiiam  Poultry  Show  last  year. 

They  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  the  Finest 
and  Largest  in  California.  Urders  left  at  Wm.  But'KU  S: 
Co  '.*».  (ilo  Sacramento  street,  will  be  filled  in  rotation. 

apl5-lm  A.  MAItyUARD. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  IVI.  D., 

Wo.   IDS  Stockton  Street,    S.   F.,  Cnl 


FRd^ 


eUFF  COCHINS  a. WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Poultrj  Yard  N.  W.  cor,  If.th  and  Castro  Sts„  OAKLAND. 


THE    MOST 
Impoi'taut    Iiiipi-ovciiient 

EVER     MADE     ON 

SEWING     MACHIN.ES 


C.\N    BK    SEKS    IM    USF.   AT   THE 


HOWE  SEWING  MACHINE  OFFICE, 

No.  113  Kearny  Street. 

H.  A.  DEU  NG,  A^ent. 

Bead  the  following  endorsement,  signed  by  our  most 
prominent  physicians  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  practici»g  physicians  of  San 
Francisco,  having  examined  and  witnessed  the  operation 
of 

MILLS'    ADJUSTABLE    TREADLE, 

for  Sewing  Machines,  take  great  jileaanre  in  giving  our 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  improvement,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  new  Treadle  is 
that  the  Foot-board  is  made  Adjustable,  both 
Vertically  and  Longitudinally,  so  that  whatever 
the  size  or  shape  of  the  foot  or  shoe,  the  True 
Center  of  Motion  of  the  Foot  may  Always  be 
Brought  to  Coincide  with  the  Center  of  Motion 
of  the  Treadle,  and  held  there,  thus  Permitting 
the  Feet  to  Move  on  their  Natural  Centers 
Without  Having  First  to  Overcome  the  Inertia 
and  Weight  of  the  Heavier  Limbs. 

In  our  opinion  it  possesses  the  following  important 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  Treadle  : 

First — It  saves  the  excessive  labor  and  waste 
of  power  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  rapidly 
alternating  motion  of  the  lower  limbs  and  body 
whenever  the   machine  is  run  with  any  speed. 

Second — It  avoids  the  freipient  and  serious 
injury  to  female  health  resulting  directly  from 
that  motion. 

By  the  geniral  adoption  of  thisTrcatlle  we  Ixlieve  the 
only  serious  objection  to  the  foot-power  sewing  machine 
will  Ix^  reuioved,  an<l  that  so  far  from  being  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  ojierator.  its  use  will  prove  as  harm- 
less and  positively  beiieliilal  as  other  physical  exercise, 
tending  directly  ti>  ih  VI  lop  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  strengthen  the  ankle,  restore  the  elasticity  of 
the  foot,  and  iiromote  circulation  in  the  extremities. 
Signed, 

H.  H.  TOLANP.  M.  D.. 

President  Toland  Jfedical  College. 
O.  HOLLAND,  M.  D. 
H.  H.  HrBBARD,  M.  D. 
,1.  CAMPBELL  SHOKB,  M.  D., 
Ex-Professor  Physiology  Toland  Medical  College. 
C.  M.  BATES,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer, 
(Constituting  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health). 
L.  .1.  HENRY.  M.  D., 
WM.  F.  HALE,  M    D., 
BEN.I.  D.  DEAN.  M.  D.. 
President  Medical   Society  of  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

WM    T.  GARWOOD,  M.  D., 
DAVID  WOOSTER,  M.  D., 
R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  Toland  Medical  College. 
J.  P.  WHITNEY,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of    Physiology,   L'nivcrsity  of   the 
Pacific. 

L.  C.  LANE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  the  Pacific. 
C.  T.  DEANE, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Toland 
Meilical  College. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  new  Treadle  attached 
to  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine,  ami  consider  it  a  most 
valuable  improvement,  doing  away  with  most  of  the 
motion  of  the  back  and  pelvis,  which  is  unavoidable  in 
oiierating  the  old  style  Treadle,  and  which  has  proven 
so  detrimental  to  health.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
those  who  work  much  with  Sewing  Machines,  believing 
it  will  save  them  uuch  suflcring. 

apl5-lm  B.  M.  MOrsER,  M.  D. 
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Yoik  or  Chicago.  apl5-3ui 
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California  Improved  Farm  Wagon. 

Last  week  we  ilUusti-ated  the  celebrated 
Studebaker  Thimble  Skein  Farm  Wagon 
and  gave  a  short  history  of  the  origin  and 
success  of  the  Studebaker  Company  and 
of  the  introduction  of  those  wagons  on 
this  coast.  For  contrast,  and  as  a  basis  of 
some  considerations  in  favor  of  home  man- 
ufactures, we  this  week  give  a  cut  of  a 
California-made  Improved  Patent  Truss, 
Axle,  Thimble  Skein  Farm  Wagon,  manu- 
factured by  E.  Soule,  of  Sacramento.  Un- 
til within  a  few  years  past,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expense  of  importing  in  their 
bulky  form  ready-made  wagons  and  of 
the  length  of  time  neccessarily  consumed 
in  the  voyage  here  by  water,  the  California 
mechanics  held  almost  a  monopoly  in  sup- 
plying the  farmers  and  others  on  this 
coast  with  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  especi- 
ally with  farm  wagons. 

The  importers  of  the  raw  materials,  lum- 
ber and  iron,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  vehicles  also  had  a  good  and  profita- 
ble trade  at  almost  their  own  jsrices.  The 
importation  by  rail,  only  a  few  days  from 
the  shops,  of  wagons  made  at  South  Bend, 
Chicago  and  other  Western  cities,  took  our 
mechanics  by  sarp)rise,  and  has  very  mate- 
rially cut  off  their  business  and  profits;  so 
much  so  that  some  of  them  have  become 
disheartened,  and  have  abandoned  the  legit- 
imate manufacturing  business,  and  accepted 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  imported  wagons, 
using  their  own  shojjs  for  setting  up  and 
preparing  for  sale  wagons  made  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  other  Western  States,  thus 
giving  employment  to  capital  and  labor  of 
those  States  in  preference  to  our  own. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  though 
our  California  manufacturers  would  gener- 
ally be  driven  to  adojDt  the  same  course,  or 
to  seek  other  sources  of  business  for  a 
livelihood.  The  manufacturers  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  many  of  them,  made 
large  fortunes  in  su^jplying  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  extraordinary  demands 
during  the  war,  and  are  consequently  in 
condition  to  take  all  advnntages  of  the 
market  in  purchasing  the  raw  materials. 
They  have  extensive  and  well-organized 
shops  and  machinery,  and  can,  by  a  judi- 
cious division  of  labor,  use  that  machinery 
and  labor  to  the  very  best  advantage.  They 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  almost 
unlimited  sujiply  of  hard  timber,  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  iron  factories,  so 
that  all  their  purchases  can  be  made  from 
first  hands  and  at  the  lowest  figures  and 
on  the  very  best  terms  as  to  time,  etc. 

The  capital  emjjloyed  in  their  business 
is  worth  but  six  or  seven  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, and  their  business  is  so  managed  that 
interest  on  so  much  of  that  capital  as  is  in- 
vested in  stock  or  raw  materials  does  not 
count  against  them  until  it  is  nearly  ready 
to  be  turned  again  into  cash,  by  the  sale  of 
the  manufactured  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  manufacturers  of 
■wagons  are  generally  men  of  limited  means 
and  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  buy 
their  lumber  and  iron  of  the  importers  on 
this  coast,  and  pay  them  a  good  round 


profit,  and  settle  their  bills  at  the  end  of 
each  thirty  days,  so  that  the  importers  have 
made  the  money  out  of  this  trade,  and  not 
the  manufacturers. 

Their  shops  are  generally  small,  the  biis- 
inesa  being  very  much  cut  up  between  a 
great  number ;  and  so  illy  supplied  with  tools 
and  machinery  and  facilities,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  economise  the  means  in  their 
hands  to  good  advantage. 

The  capital  employed  in  their  business 
is  worth  here,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  many  of  them  are 
compelled  to  pay  one  and  a  quarter  per 
cent,  per  month,  and  that  compounded 
monthly  for  a  large  share  of  the  money  ac- 
tually employed  in  their  business. 

These  are  some  of  the  strongest  consid- 
eration in  favor  of  the  importer  and  against 
the  home  manufacturers  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  at  first  thought  they  seem  to 


the  importers  of  iron  and  hard  lumber  and 
l^aints,  and  oil,  and  by  his  representation 
obtained  large  concessions  from  their 
former  prices  and  time  restrictions;  he 
talked  with  leading  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  and  interested  them  in  his  enter- 
prise and  enlisted  their  interest  in  his  favor, 
or  in  favor  of  his  plans. 

Being  thus  sustained  and  encouraged  he 
went  into  his  shop  in  August  last,  and  with 
four  good  and  trusty  mechanics  commenced 
work,  manufacturing  his  improved  patent 
Triiss  Axle,  Thimble  Skein  Farm  Wagon. 
He  exhibited  his  wagons  at  the  State  Fair 
for  1870,  and  received  for  them  the  first 
premium.  He  also  exhibited  an  improve- 
ment of  his  own,  on  the  thimble  skein, 
and  was  awarded  the  first  premium  on  that 
also.  He  has  very  much  improved  the 
Patent  Truss  Axle  and  has  succeeded  in 
getting  up  a  wagon  in  all  respects  particu- 


SOULE'S     PATENT    CALIFORNIA     FARM    WAGON. 


be  insurmountable.  Yet  we  believe,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  our  most 
careful,  intelligent  and  prosperous  me- 
chanics fully  coincide  with  us  in  this  be- 
lief, that  all  these  advantages  can  be  over- 
come and  California  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
successfully  compete  with  her  most  pros- 
perous manufacturing  sisters  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  not  only  supply 
her  own  people  with  all  the  farm  wagons 
and  other  vehicles,  but  to  do  her  full  share 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  the  entire 
coast. 

We  have  the  figures  to  sustain  this  be- 
lief, but  will  refrain  from  presenting  them 
this  week,  to  present  to  our  readers  a  very 
short  history  of  the  successful  operations 
of  the  shop  which  turned  out  the  Farm 
Wagon  we  illustrate  on  this  page. 

Mr.  E.  Soule,  of  Sacramento,  a  thorough 
mechanic,  an  intelligent  man  and  self-sac- 
rificing Californian,  seeing  the  danger  to 
this  branch  of  California  manufactures,  in 
consequence  of  the  importation  and  sale 
of  the  trans-mountain  wagons,  resolved 
finally  to  stand  his  ground  and  do  what  he 
could,  single-handed,  if  need  be,  to  main- 
tain the  manufacturing  reputation  and  in- 
terests of  this  State,    He  counseled  with 


larly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  California. 
He  uses  none  but  the  very  best  Eastern 
second-growth  timber  and  best  quaility  of 
iron,  and  employs  none  but  the  best  me- 
chanics about  his  shop.  He  is  now  selling 
three-inch  Thimble  Skein  Farm  Wagons 
at  $150  to  $160  each,  making  a  fair  profit 
on  the  business.  He  is  now  working  eight- 
een men  and  if  he  had  shop  facilities,  the 
orders  for  wagons  being  received  by  him 
would  warrant  the  constant  employment  of 
forty. 

Landsbeegek's  Spaeklino  Wine. — A 
large  number  of  invited  guests  assembled 
on  Saturday  last,  to  inspect  the  new  .and 
large  wine  establishment  of  J.  Landsber- 
ger  &  Co'.  This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  successful  enterprises  of  the  kind  on 
the  coast.  The  firm  will  soon  be  able  to 
turn  out  1,600  cases  of  champagne  per 
month.  They  have  at  present  about  100,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  on  hand  and  6,000  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  The  number  of  bottles 
now  in  process  of  manufacture  into  cham- 
pagne, is  62,500. 

The  Agricultural  Fair  of  Santa  Clara 
county  has  been  fixed  for  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust. 


Progress  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  energy  with  which  the  building  of 
this  great  thoroughfare  is  being  pushed 
forward  is  an  added  guarantee  of  its  early 
completion  and  its  wise  management.  We 
learn  from  the  financial  agents  of  the  road, 
Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  the  grading  is  nearly  finished  for 
226  miles,  from  Lake  Superior,  through 
Central  Minnesota,  to  the  eastern  border 
of  Dakota;  trains  are  running  over  130 
miles  of  completed  track;  the  Mississippi 
river  is  bridged  at  Brainerd  and  once  more 
joined  to  the  Lakes  by  rail,  and  track-lay- 
ing is  rajsidly  progressing  westward.  By 
September  next,  trains  will  run  to  the  Red 
River,  and  the  grading  will  probably  be  far 
advanced  toward  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Missouri  river  in  Central  Dakota. 

In  the  meantime,  work  has  been  commenc- 
ed the  present  season  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
a  large  force  of  men  is  already  employed  in 
the  valley  of  Columbia  river,  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  hereafter  the  work  of 
construction  will  be  pushed  both  eastward 
and  westward,  toward  the  centre,  with  such 
rapidity  as  the  best  interests  of  the  road 
may  justify. 

Including  its  purchase  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Road,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  has  413  miles  of  road 
inoi^eration,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
present  season  the  length  of  finished  track 
will  be  at  least  560  miles.  The  highway 
to  the  Pacific  is  being  constructed  at  the 
lowest  cost  compatible  with  first-class  work. 


Ieeigation. — The  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  plains  of  Italy  each  present  a  cli- 
mate and  soil  very  similar  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  both  are  largely  dependent 
on  irrigation.  The  former  sustains  a  popu- 
lation of  over  20,000,000,  upon  land  which 
is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  never- 
failing  productiveness  through  a  system  of 
canals  for  irrigation,  extending  in  every 
direction  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  plain,  and  under  circum- 
stances less  favorable  than  those  presented 
for  a  similar  enterprise  in  California.  The 
latter,  presenting  a  still  more  circumscrib- 
ed and  irregular  area,  provided  with  a 
colossal  and  intricate  system  of  irrigation, 
by  which  her  plains,  nearly  one-third  less 
in  extent  than  California,  are  nevertheless 
made  to  sustain  a  population  of  fully  30,- 
000,000,  and  much  of  it  upon  land  that  has 
been  almost  constantly  cropped  for  two 
thousand  years. 

Lilacs  in  Abundance. — We  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a  large  bouquet  of  lilacs  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Prytil's  nur- 
sery, Oakland.  Mr.  P.  has  thousands  of 
these  bushes,  now  in  full  bloom  upon  his 
place,  fairly  loading  the  air  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, with  their  delicious  fragrance.  The 
success  of  Mr.  P.  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
bush,  and  their  beautiful  appearance  at 
this  time,  is  a  sufiicient  contradiction  to 
the  common  opinion  in  this  State,  that  this 
beautiful  and  cherished  New  England  bush 
will  not  flourish  in  California, 
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Hydeostatic  Pressure  on  Steam  Ves- 
BEiiB.— The  London  Artizan  has  the  follow- 
ing in  reference  to  this  power  as  a  tempo- 
rary aid,  always  at  hand,  in  the  working  of 
steam  vessels:  "One  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences in  screw  vessels  when  sailing  is 
the  dragging  of  the  propeller.  There  ai-e 
other  obstructions  and  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  navigating,  which  are  only  to  be 
got  rid  of  bj-  a  temporary  application  of 
force.  Steam  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
constantly  maintained  against  every  emer- 
gency, and,  indeed,  is  not  always  availa- 
ble. The  hydrostatic  pressure  is  always  at 
hand,  and  requires  no  lighting  of  fires  or 
any  other  jireparation.  It  is  not  only  ever 
present,  but  economic.  It  has  only  to  be 
applied  when  reqiiired,  and  the  waste  water 
discharged  into  the  bilge  can  be  jjumped 
out  at  any  convenient  opijortunity.  When 
the  screw  shaft  has  been  some  time  at  rest 
it  cannot  be  started  unless  a  considerable 
speed  has  been  got  upon  the  shijj,  not,  in- 
deed, less  than  live  or  six  knots;  but  once 
started,  the  screw  would  continue  to  re- 
volve until  the  ship's  speed  had  fallen  to 
about  three  knots.  Indeed,  every  practi- 
cal sailor  will  be  very  well  aware  of  the 
immense  advantages  of  being  able  to  start 
the  end  of  the  screw  shaft  into  motion  or 
to  continue  it  in  action,  under  occasional 
circumstances,  for  a  short  period.  An  aiJ- 
paratus  proposed  by  Admiral  Inglefield  has 
been  manufactured  inClerkenwell,  and  was 
tested  a  short  time  ago.  It  consists  of  a 
hydraulic  cylinder,  to  be  placed  on  the 
keel  of  the  ship,  with  a  piston  and  rod, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  ordi- 
nary steam  cylinder.  Into  this  the  water 
will  be  admitted,  through  an  ordinary 
Kingston  valve.  The  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  30  inches;  the  length  of  stroke  12 
inches;  and  the  machine  iseajjable  of  mak- 
ing from  18  to  20  strokes  a  minute.  To 
the  piston-rod  of  this  cylinder  is  attached 
a  plunger  pump,  of  the  diameter  of  3 
inches,  thus  giving  an  accumulated  force 
in  the  pump  of  say  100  times  the  pressure 
in  the  working  cylinder,  or  equal  to  1,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch.  The  water  is 
conveyed,  from  a  chamber  surrounding  the 
pump,  by  a  pipe  to  a  -i-inch  hydraulic  ram 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever  of  a  ratchet 
brace,  the  ratchet-wheel  of  which  is  keyed 
fast  to  the  stern  shaft  of  the  propeller. 
There  is  a  valve  box  attached  to  the  ram 
cylinder,  which  is  actuated  by  a  pin  in 
the  ratchet  lever,  to  which  is  eonnnected  a 
rod  working  the  valve,  thus  causing  a  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  ram  as  long  as  the 
water  pressure  is  permitted  to  act.  *  * 
The  value  of  such  a  power,  always  ready 
as  soon  as  tlie  valve  is  opened,  for  any 
work,  steering,  turning  turrets  or  screw 
shafts,  raising  guns,  or,  in  ships  jirovided 
with  the  proper  wells,  raising  the  screw 
bodily,  is  scarely  to  be  over-rated." 


American  and  English  Engine  Bcild- 
ING. — "We  cli})  the  following  from  an  article 
entitled  ' '  Iron  Manufactures  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Thurston,  U.  S. 
N.  A.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franldiyi  Jndi- 
ttite: — "American  engineers  have  been  more 
successful  than  the  British  in  securing 
small  clearance,  prompt  closing  of  the  cut- 
off valve,  and  in  attaching  the  regulator  to 
the  expansion  valve,  while  the  latter  exhibit 
a  much  better  appreciation  of  the  econom- 
ical value  of  the  steam  jacket  where  high 
steam  and  groat  expansion  are  adopted.  In 
both  countries  another  requisite  for  econ- 
omical practice — high  jiiston  speed — is 
gradually  becoming  fully  recognized.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  in  this 
department  of  transatlantic  engineering  is 
found  in  the  engines  of  Mes.sr3  A.  M.  Per- 
kins &  Son,  of  London.  This  firm,  wliich 
was  founded  by  an  American,  is  guarantee- 
ing a  consumption  of  less  than  two  pounds 
of  best  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour  with 
their  mill  engines,  and  claim,  in  some 
cases,  to  have  brought  the  figure  as  low  as 
one  pound.  These  engines  are  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  'compound  engine,'  the  cy- 
linders steam  jacketed  and  vertical,  the 
valve  stems  rotntiny,  with  their  stuffing 
boxes  placed  at  the  ends  of  long  shells 
surrounding  the  stems,  the  intention  of  the 
arrangement  being  to  avoid  burning  the 
packing.  Surface  condensers  are  used  and 
the  feed  returned  to  the  boiler  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at 
an  early  point  in  the  stroke  by  an  inde- 
pendent cut-off  valve.  The  boilers  are 
composed  of  lap-welded  tubes,  3  or  4 
inches  diameter  and  %  io  Y,  inch  thick, 
and  are  tested  to  2,500  or  3,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.    Where  the  condenser  sup- 
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plies  an  insufficient  amount  of  feed  water, 
the  residue  is  furnished  by  a  still.  Steam 
is  carried  at  from  250  i^ounds  per  square 
inch  upward,  the  safety-valve  on  Messrs. 
Perkins'  own  boiler  being  weighted  to  COO 
pounds  23er  square  inch." 

Compressed  Air  in  Mining.— The  Col- 
liery Guardian  says  that  the  pumping  and 
the  coal  hauling  in  the  Holmes  Colliery, 
near  Eotherham,  England,  ai-enow  done  by 
means  of  compressed  air.  We  quote  in 
reference  to  the  pumping  arrangements: — 
"The  air  is  compressed  on  the  surface  by  a 
double-cylindered  steam  engine,  with  18- 
inch  cylinder  and  3-feet  stroke,  with  two 
air  compressing  pumps,  20  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  3-feet  stroke,  worked  direct 
from  the  steam  engine.  Near  this  steam 
engine  is  placed  a  large  air  receiver,  while 
corresponding  with  this  in  the  mine,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  mile,  are  three  re- 
ceivers connected  by  short  cast-iron  pipes, 
so  as  to  form  one,  this  plan  being  found 
necessarj'  in  order  that  the  receivers  could 
be  matle  on  the  surface,  and  connected  in 
the  pit  without  riveting,  as  safety-lamjjs 
are  exclusively  used  at  the  colliery.  At  this 
part  of  the  mine  also  is  an  air  engine  with 
two  cylinders,  each  14  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  12-inch  stroke,  working  two  double- 
acting  force  ijum^js  5  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  12-inch  stroke.  The  compressed  air 
is  conveyed  from  the  compressing  engine 
on  the  surface  to  the  air  engine  in  the 
mine  in  7-inch  cast-iron  pii^es.  The  dis- 
charge pipes  of  tlie  pumping  aj^paratus 
worked  by  this  compressed  air  are  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  nearly  1,000  yards  long, 
having  a  vertical  lift  of  nearly  100  yards. 
The  apparatus  was  first  worked  on  the  6th 
of  January  last,  and  the  steam  engine  was 
worked  at  the  rate  of  fifty  strokes  per  min- 
ute, a  uniform  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  inch 
being  maintained  for  eight  hours  at  the 
surface  and  at  the  underground  receiver. 
The  air  engine  was  worked  during  that 
time  at  the  rate  of  tii'ty  strokes  per  minute, 
ICO  gallons  of  water  per  minute  being 
raised." 


New  Eotart  Engine. — Wm.  Viekery,  of 
Maine,  has  patented  an  engine  which  is 
thus  described  in  the  Chicago  liailroad 
6rn^e/fe:—"  It  has  within  a  circular  casing 
two  solid  wheels  separated  by  a  partition. 
The  circular  casing  is  enough  larger  tlian 
the  wheels  to  form  an  annular  chamber  to 
receive  pistons  fitting  the  same.  Upon  the 
tojj  of  the  casing  are  placed  the  valve  seats, 
and  through  these  are  the  ports  through 
which  enters  the  steam.  Each  wheel  has 
its  own  inlet  port  and  valve.  Drop  valves 
compel  the  steam  to  work  only  on  one  side 
of  the  pistons.  The  drop  valves  are  raised 
when  the  pistons  pass  by  means  of  inclined 
surfaces  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  pis- 
tons, according  as  the  engine  is  designed 
to  move  in  one  or  both  directions,  but  are 
l^ushed  down  again  by  springs.  The  drop 
valves  are  between  the  exhaust  and  inlet 
I^orts,  so  as  to  be  raised  after  the  steam  has 
been  exhausted  and  before  it  is  again  ad- 
mitted. The  valve  stems  are  attached  to 
rocking  shafts,  which  are  pivoted  to  suita- 
ble supports.  The  shafts  are  pivoted  to  a 
cam  set  on  the  shaft  of  the  two  solid  wheels 
of  the  engine,  and  so  operate  as  to  open 
and  close  the  valves  as  required  to  admit 
and  let  off  the  steam." 


Large  Blast  Furnace  Engine. — The 
Iron  Age  of  April  0th  says  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Fulton  Foundry  at  Pitts- 
burgh "have  contracted  to  build  for  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
largest  blast  furnace  engine  ever  erected 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  This  will  be  a 
vertical,  direct  acting,  condensing  engine, 
sixty  inches  bore  and  nine  feet  stroke,  with 
blowing  cylinder  one  hundred  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  stroke, 
with  two  fly-wheels,  twenty-seven  feet  di- 
ameter, weighing  twenty-five  tons  each." 

Machine  for  Making  Eatlroad  Spikes. 
— Two  Ohio  men  have  patented  a  machine 
which  turns  out, — according  to  the  Mariet- 
ta Register, — "  75  well  finished,  smooth 
spikes,  weighing  8  ounces  each,  per  min- 
ute. Its  capacity  is  fully  8  tons  every  ten 
hours,  including  all  necessary  stoppages. 
The  spikes  are  superior  in  finish  to  any 
used  on  the  railroads  in  this  vicinity.  A 
mill  will  probably  be  erected  in  Harmar, 
machines  constructed,  and  the  manufacture 
of  spikes  entered  into  on  a  large  scale." 

Eailwat  Water  Tbodohs. — Troughs 
for  supplying  locomotives  with  water, 
while  in  motion,  have  been  laid  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Eailway,  at  Derry 
and  near  Johnstown.  The  troughs  are  18 
inches  wide,  0  inches  deep,  and  1,500  feet 
long.  The  scoop  will  take  up  2,200  gal- 
lons. 
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The  White  Bessemer  Flame  Due  to 
Hydro-carbon.— W.  Mattieu  Williams  is 
giving,  in  Nature,  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  chemistry  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
No.  3  of  the  papers  is  especially  upon  the 
brilliant  white  flame  of  the  second  stage, 
which  is  totally  difl'erent  from  the  carbonic 
oxide  flame  proilnced  by  the  combustion  of 
carbon  per  se.  He  considers  the  whiteness 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  hydro-car- 
bon. We  (juote:— "We  have  one  set  of 
workshop  facts  and  laboratory  experiments 
which  go  to  show  that  for  the  production 
of  steel,  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
carbon is  necessary.  It  is  well  known  that 
coal  gas,  paraffin,  and  other  hydro-carbons, 
are  more  efficient  cementing  agents  than 
pure  carbon.  Dr.  Percy  found  that  the 
charcoal  of  sugar,  which  retained  some  hy- 
drogen or  hydro-carbon,  readily  converted 
iron  into  steel,  but  that  the  same  charcoal 
failed  to  produce  steel  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, after  it  had  been  deprived  of 
its  iiydro-carbon.  It  is  well  known  that 
wood  charcoal  which  has  been  several  times 
heated  in  the  cementing  furnace,  loses 
some  of  its  power  of  cementation,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  to  the  driving  off  of 
the  hydro-carbon  contained  in  the  fresli 
charcoal.  Again,  it  is  found  that  when, 
by  means  of  an  acid,  we  dissolve  the  iron 
of  steel  or  white  iron  away  from  its  carbon, 
the  residue  is  not  simple  solid  carbon,  but 
an  unmistakable  liquid  hydro-carbon,  an 
oil  which,  like  other  hj'dro- carbons,  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  In  this  case  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  hydrogen  may  be  supplied  to 
the  carbon  by  the  water  or  "the  acid.  If  so 
it  presents  an  interesting  case  of  the  forma- 
tion of  what  w6  usually  regard  as  organic 
matter  from  inorganic  materials.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hydro-carbon  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  steel  and  tlie  white 
iron,  the  conversion  of  grey  iron  into  white 
iron,  i.  e.  of  graphite  into  this  hydro-car- 
bon, is  a  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  true  that  the  hydrogen 
may  be  detected  by  a  direct  combustion 
analysis,  but  this  does  not  reveal  the  mode 
of  its  existence.  *  *  In  the  case  of  the 
Bessemer  flame,  we  have  a  constant  supply 
of  air  to  a  diminishing  supply  of  carbon, 
and  therefore  we  may  expect  that  there 
should  occur  in  the  white  portion  of  the 
flame  due  to  hydro-carbon  a  change  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  would  occur  in  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  photometric  flame,  if,  instead 
of  a  constant  supply  of  coal  gas  mixed 
with  an  increasing  supply  of  air,  he  main- 
tained the  air  in  constant  flow  and  gradu- 
ally closed  the  gas-cock.  In  this  case 
there  would  not  only  occur  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  brilliancy  but  also  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  flame.  Such  is  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  Bessemer 
flame  towards  the  end  of  the  blow,  and  it 
so  far  confirms  the  hypothesis  tliat  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  white  flame  is  due 
to  hydro-carbon.  If  it  were  due  to  the 
combustion  of  iron  the  white  flame  should 
increase  towards  the  end  of  the  blow,  for  it 
is  then  that  the  iron,  when  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  more  combustible  carbon, 
begins  to  burn  in  a  serious  degree,  just  as 
I  have  shown  that  the  full  combustion  of 
the  carbon  takes  i^lace  after  the  bulk  of  the 
silicon  has  been  oxidised." 


Pebiodicitt  op  Sdn-Spots.— The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  a  communica- 
tion on  tlio  periodicity  and  heliographic 
distribution  of  sun-spots,  addressed  by  M. 
Ziillner  to  the  AstroHomiache  Nachrichten  for 
March  2d: — The  sun-spots  are  slaglike  by 
the  radiation  of  heat  on  the  glowing  and 
liquid  surface  of  the  sun;  the  products  of 
the  cooling  having  again  dissolved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
produced  by  themselves  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  these  disturbances  are  not  only 
local,  but  generally  distributed,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  spots  is  but  little  favored  at 
the  times  of  such  general  motion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, because  then  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  the  surface  are  wanting  for  a 
severe  depression  of  temperature  by  radia- 
tion, namely,  the  rest  and  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  when  the  surface  has 
again  gradually  become  quiet  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  spots,  the  process  again  re- 
commences, and  acquires  in  this  manner  a 
periodic  character,  in  consequence  of  the 
mean  relationships  of  the  surface  of.the  sun, 
which  may  be  considered  as  attaining  an 
average  in  long  periods.  The  distribution 
of  the  spots  in  area  must,  according  to  this 
theory,  be  determined  by  the  zones  of 
greatest  atmospheric  clearnness,  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  generally  coincide  with 
the  zones  of  the  greatest  abundance  of 
spots, — Nature. 


Vision  Under  Water.— Our  issue  for 
January  21st  had  an  extract  under  the 
above  head  from  a  Nature  correspondent, 
giving  directions  for  preparing  an  air- 
letis  by  the  aid  of  which  perfect  vision  un- 
der water  may  be  secured.  The  same  cor- 
respondent sends  another  communication 
to  the  same  journal  for  March  16th.  mak- 
ing some    corrections,  which   we  copy: 

"Further  exi>erience  has  shown  me  that  the 
measurements  I  then  gave  were  not  so  ac- 
curate as  they  might  have  been.  Thus, 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  glasses  in 
the  air-lens  to  form  a  lens  with  a  2-in.  fo- 
cus in  water  is  notl34  in.  as  first  stated, 
but  1  in.  only.  Again,  I  somewhat  under- 
estimated the  magnifying  power  of  the  an- 
terior lens  of  our  eye,  formed  by  the  aque- 
ous humor,  when  I  set  it  down  as  a  lens 
with  a  focus  of  2  inches;  ly^  inch  is  more 
correct.  In  accordance  with  this,  I  find 
that  for  the  most  perfect  vision  under  wa- 
ter, we  require  a  glass  lens  of  ^-in.  focus 
in  air  (in  place  of  1  in.  as  formerly  stated) , 
or  an  air-lens  formed  with  two  segments  of 
a  hollow  glass  globe  IJi  in.  in  diameter, 
placed  concavities  outwards.  Both  these 
lenses  have  in  water  a  focus  l>i  in.  long. 
These  lenses  are  for  fresh  water.  Sea  wa- 
ter having  a  greater  refractive  power  than 
fresh  water,  requires  for  perfect  vision  a 
somewhat  more  convex  glass-lens  and  a 
somewhat  less  concave  air-lens.  I  find  that 
an  air-lens  made  with  segments  of  two 
glass  globes  of  the  diameter  of  2  inches 
and  \%  inches  respectively,  when  im- 
mersed in  sea  water  forms  a  lens  of  IJ^-in. 
focus.  But  I  should  observe  that  good 
vision  under  water  is  obtained  by  lenses  of 
various  magnifying  powers,  ranging  from 
1%  to  2  inches  focus;  but  for  the  distinct 
vision  of  small  text-type  under  water,  the 
higher  magnifying  power  is  required,  and 
it  also  is  the  best  for  distant  vision  under 
water." 


Fossil  Cetacea  at  Antwerp.— The  Bel- 
gian Government  has  carefully  preserved 
all  fossils  met  with  during  the  extension  of 
the  Antwerp  fortifications  which  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years.  Nature  says: — 
"  Parts  of  the  Black  and  Grey  Crags  proved 
to  be  a  complete  charnel  house—  so  abun- 
dant were  the  remains — and  these  have 
been  quietly  brought  together  and  placed 
under  lock  and  key  for  the  last  eight 
years.  The  richness  of  the  fauna  disin- 
terred may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  stated  that  eight  new  genera  of  Ziphioid 
Cetaceans  are  indicated  besides  sixteen  new 
species  belonging  to  known  genera.  Many 
of  the  forms  are  represented  by  far  more 
complete  portions  of  the  skull  than  have 
hitherto  been  known  from  these  beds,  also 
portions  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  lower  jaw 
in  connection  with  these.  Portions  of  the 
sknll  of  the  fossil  Walrus,  tusks  of  which 
occur  in  the  Suffolk  bone-bed  and  have 
been  described  as  Trichecodon,  have  been 
obtained,^  as  well  as  remains  of  seals.  All 
these  specimens  are  under  study  by  the 
Vicomte  du  Bus,  and  are  not  open  to  the 
inspection  of  even  professional  palaeontol- 
ogists. They  are  being  carefully  and  free- 
ly engraved,  and  will  soon,  it  may  be  hoped, 
be  made  known  to  the  world." 

Thickness  of  the  Sedimentary  Eocks.  ■■ 
The  Geological  Magazine  for  March  has  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  Croll  on  the  "  Deter- 
mination of  the  mean  thickness  of  the  sed- 
imentary rocks  of  the  globe."  He  remarks 
that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from 
the  continual  action  of  denudation,  the  ex- 
isting sedimentary  rocks  only  represent  a 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  thickness  of  sedi- 
ments that  have  been  deposited.  Taking 
the  denudation  of  the  area  of  the  Missis- 
sipjji  as  a  guide,  he  estimates  the  wearing 
down  of  the  land  at  one  foot  in  6,000  years, 
and  the  matter  thus  removed  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  would  produce  a 
deposit  one  foot  thick  in  14,400years.  Tak- 
ing the  maximum  thickness  of  British  sed- 
imentary strata  as  calculated  by  Prof.  Eam- 
saj',  namely,  72,000  feet,  to  represent  the 
mean  thickness  of  all  the  sedimentary 
rocks  which  ever  have  been  formed,  the 
author  thus  gets  1,036,800,000  years  as  the 
age  of  the  stratified  rocks. 


The  highest  point  ever  attained  by  any 
balloon  traveler,  namely,  seven  miles,  was 
made  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the  English 
aeronaut,  in  an  ascent  made  from  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  2d  of  September,  1862, 
At  this  height  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insen- 
sible, and  Mr,  Coxwell,  his  companion, 
nearly  so. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Devil's  Lake  in  Summer. 

[Written  for  the  Pbesb.] 

I  wish  you  had  been  there — that  pleasant 
August  morning — to  tumble  with  us  into 
an  old  farm-wagon  that  could  hold  a  dozen 
comfortably,  and  with  lunch  baskets  and 
coffee  pots  and  stray  muskmelons  and 
watermelons,  the  latter  much  too  large  for 
any  ordinary  basket,  and  to  nestle  into  the 
soft,  fresh,  fragrant  hay  that  formed  our 
only  cushion.  A  friend  had  kindly  lent  us 
a  team  and  wagon  for  the  day — for  when 
one  goes  to  visit  Devil's  Lake  he  should 
take  a  whole  day  for  it. 

By  the  advice  of  our  friend  we  took  a 
round-about  road  and  dropped  into  a  little 
rock-bound  ravine  called  the  Pewitt's 
Nest.  Here  the  water  ckme  down  over  the 
smoothly  worn  sandstone  rock,  in  a  cas- 
cade of  about  35  feet.  On  one  side  of  the 
basin  is  a  smaller  one  worn  by  eddies,  in 
former  times,  far  up  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice; but  it  is  more  suitable  for  the  nest  of 
the  fabled  Eoc,  than  for  our  modest  little 
pewitt. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  cascade  has 
been  marred  by  the  attempts  of  some  early 
settler  to  turn  the  water  power  to  some  ac- 
count; but  the  mill  did  not  prosper  and  it 
is  a  ruin.  After  an  hour's  climbing 
around  among  the  little  ferneries,  and 
gathering  blossoms  that  seemed  to  cling 
tenaciously  in  dangerous  nearness  to  the 
precipice,  we  again  tumbled  into  the  wag- 
on, and  the  slow-paced  old  nags  were 
whipped  into  a  trot  in  the  direction  of 
Devil's  Lake. 

Our  last  winter's  road,  then  all  ice  and 
snow,  now  lead  among  green  hill-sides  and 
shady  trees.  In  California,  unless  we  live 
in  the  mountains,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  the  earth  would  look  covered  two  or 
three  feet  deep  with  snow,  for  several 
months,  with  nothing  but  a  few  jjines  or 
firs  that  dare  to  look  green.  Neat,  thrifty- 
looking  farmhouses  looked  out  occasional- 
ly from  the  groves;  but  the  timber  began 
to  look  thicker,  and  the  rough  hillsides 
warned  us  that  we  were  approaching 
Minni-waukan.  Yes  !  there,  right  in  front 
of  us,  we  can  see  the  blue  water,  and 
toward  the  left  is  the  Minni-waukan  House 
— a  stopping  place  for  tourists  and  pleasure 
seekers. 

In  winter  we  might  have  procured  skates 
there,  and  glided  over  the  frozen,  clean- 
swept  little  bay  in  front  of  the  house ;  but 
now  we  want  fishing  tackle  or  a  skiff,  and 
have  only  to  make  our  choice  and  soon  the 
oars,  or  an  oarsman,  if  we  need  one,  are  at 
our  service.  So  unhitching  our  horses 
and  tying  them  to  the  wagon  to  nibble 
their  hay,  we  carried  our  lunch  baskets 
and  melons  aboard  of  the  green-painted 
"  Warrior,"  and  after  some  foolish  screams 
from  the  girls  at  the  rocking  of  the  boat, 
our  oars  shoved  us  out  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  lake. 

Oh,  how  gi-andly  the  water  reflects  the 
Devil's  Pulpit!  I  pictured  to  myself  his 
Satanic  majesty,  with  his  usual  adornment 
of  horns,  hoofs,  fiery  breath  and  general 
dark  countenance,  as  he  must  have  looked 
when  he  occupied  that  pulpit  and  pro- 
claimed to  his  admiring  imps — ^well,  we 
don't  know  any  of  lis  what  he  did  preach, 
and  I  like  to  think  that  it  is  all  a  myth, 
that  the  only  devil  we  ever  knew  was  the 
inward  devil  of  wrong-doing  and  unkind- 
ness.  But  then  one  can  picture  to  himself 
even  a  myth.  It  was  after  all  but  the 
mind's  picture,  and  soon  faded  away  as  we 
passed  beneath  the  rock,  and  I  saw  the  lit- 
tle ferns  and  flowers  clinging  to  its  dark 
sides  and  trying  to  beautify  it,  I  said  to 
myself: — "If  he  ever  had  any  preaching  to 
do  he  would  doubtless  have  chosen  some 
less  beautiful  place,  than  this  grand  old 
rock." 

We  crossed  the  li»ke  and  landed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  T;  and,  as  it  was  near 
dinner  time,  we  agreed  upon  a  swim.  So 
we  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  started  for 
another  part  of  the  lake,  leaving  the  girls 
to  brave  the  elements  as  they  chose.  Min- 
ni-wauken  has  steep,  precipitous  banks  in 
most  places,  but  in  some  parts  the  descent 
into  the  water  is  very  gradual.  Such  a 
place  we  found,  and  were  soon  tumbling 
about  in  the  clear  water  or  treading  its  sandy 
bottom.    If  it  is  not  so  exciting  as  bracing 


yourself  with  bated  breath  for  an  incom- 
ing breaker  on  a  Santa  Cruz  beach,  you 
don't  get  your  nose  and  eyes  full  of  chok- 
ing salt  water. 

Our  swim  gave  us  such  an  appetite  that 
we  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  coffee  to 
boil  before  attacking  the  sandwiches  and 
cold  chicken,  and  the  score  of  good  things 
that  came  out  of  the  ponderous  baskets. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  made  a  speedy  voyage  to  Happy 
Valley.  It  was  a  prosperous  undertaking, 
too,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  baskets  full  of 
ripe  plums,  peaches  and  apples  which  were 
added  to  our  store.  After  dinner  the  lazier 
ones  stretched  themselves  for  a  nap  in  the 
cool  shade,  while  the  more  adventurous 
crossed  the  lake  and  climbed,  gathering 
huckleberries  en  route,  by  a  round-about 
way  to  the  pulpit,  looked  across  to  Eagle 
Cliff,  and  gazed  into  the  bottomless  pit— a 
near  and  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  Satanic 
Pulpit. 

I  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  account  for 
the  wild  and  promiscuous  distribution  of 
rocks  and  rents.  The  lake  is  truly  a 
wonder,  so  small,  and  yet  so  deep,  in  many 
places  over  a  thousand  feet,  deeper  even 
than  Lake  Superior.  Its  surroundings  in- 
dicate quick  and  hot  work  in  its  construc- 
tion; yet  this  little  gem  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  of  but  few  hills,  no  moiint- 
ains,  great  prairies,  and  no  indications 
whatever  of  volcanic  agency  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Here  this  curiosity  lies,  awaiting 
the  geologist  who  is  to  discover  what  con- 
vulsion of  nature  could  have  caused  such  a 
singular  falling  in  of  the  surface. 

But  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  promise 
about  the  Indian  legend  which  was  related 
to  us  as  we  sat  for  a  half  hour's  rest  on  a 
cliff  near  the  Bottomless  Pit,  and  looked 
across  the  lake  to  Eagle  Cliff,  the  scene  of 
the  melancholy  tragedy  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  story.  But  if  I  redeem  my 
promise  this  time,  my  young  readers,  the 
editor  who  kindly  furnished  me  this  col- 
umn and  a  half,  will  think  I  intrude  on  his 
"  Home  Circle"  too  long,  so  I  postpone  to 
my  next  the  relating  of  the  story  as  I  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  my  friend  on  that  pleas- 
ant August  day.  Badger. 

Petaluma  Home  Institute. 

Eds.  Pbess: — Knowing  that  whatever  is 
of  value  to  the  farming  population,  is  of 
deep  interest  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  your  attention  to  this  newly  estab- 
lished school.  One  great  want  felt  by 
many  of  our  agriculturists,  is  a  school  to 
which  they  can  send  their  young  children, 
as  well  as  those  more  advanced,  and  who 
can  in  some  measure  look  after  the 
younger.  Most  of  our  boarding  schools 
receive  only  girls,  or  boys,  so  that  younger 
brothers  cannot  be  cared  for  by  elder  sis- 
ters. This  institute  wUl  obviate  that  difii- 
culty,  as  the  proprietors  have  arranged  to 
board  young  ladies,  and  lads  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  This  strikes  me  as  sup- 
plying a  very  important  feature  in  Califor- 
nia education.  Orphans  can  thus  be 
brought  up  in  a  family  together,  without 
the  painful  and  unwise  sejiaration  that  the 
ordinary  methods  impose. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  teachers, 
it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say  that  they 
are  thorough  in  every  department  which 
they  undertake.  There  is  no  sham,  and  no 
slioddy  about  them.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Haskell, 
Assistant  Principal,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  commendation  among  old  Cali- 
fornians.  She  for  a  long  time  occupied  a 
similar  place  in  Miss  Atkins'  popular  school 
at  Benicia,  and  her  old  pupils  are  now 
sending  their  young  daughters  to  her,  feel- 
ing the  fullest  assurance  that  they  can  im- 
plicitly trust  them  to  her  guidance. 

The  Principal,  Mrs.  Mott,  is  a  lady  of 
whom  all  who  know  her,  speak  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise.  She  was  at  one  time  a 
pupil  of  Maj.  John  Lynch,  of  Circleville, 
Ohio;  none  who  have  ever  come  under  the 
spell  of  his  teaching,  but  have  gone  out 
zealous  and  competent  educators.  By  a 
sing^ilar  coincidence.  Miss  Atkins  is  now 
Mrs.  Maj.  Lynch,  and  the  old  assistant  of 
one,  and  the  pupil  of  the  other,  are  now 
united  in  a  most  important  educational  en- 
terprise here. 

The  terms  are  lower,  as  per  catalogue, 
than  in  any  similar  school  in  the  State,  and 
undoubtedly  some  reduction  would  be 
made  where  several  pupils  are  sent  from 
the  same  family.  As  everybody  will  want 
to  know  these  terms,  I  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  take  a  schedule  from  which  I 
make  the  following  abstract:  Tuition  for 
highest  grade,  $6  permonth;  for  intermedi- 
ate, common  English  studies,  $4  per 
month;  primary,  $3;  ancient  and  modern 


languages,  $6;  piano  music,  $5;  drawing 
and  painting,  $6.   Board  and  washing,  $24. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  climate  of  Peta- 
luma is  remarkable  for  its  evenness  and 
healthfulness. 

There  are  two  terms,  commencing  1st  of 
January,  and  1st  of  August.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  school,  which  has  now  over  forty 
in  daily  attendance,  after  two  months  ex- 
istence, may  find  itself  liberally  sustained. 


Two-Horse  Teams— Coming  to  Grief. 

Messes.  Editoes:— Could  you  inform 
us  why,  in  California,  it  is  the  almost  in- 
variable custom,  to  hitch  uj)  two  horses,  to 
every  team  on  the  slightest  occasion;  for  a 
mere  errand  to  town,  to  the  store,  to  the 
blacksmith,  to  carry  the  children  to  school, 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  always  takes  a 
span.  Are  two  horses  easier  to  feed  than 
one,  easier  to  clean  and  hitch  up  ?  Is  not 
the  wear  and  tear  of  harness  and  shoes 
more  than  it  would  be  with  a  one-horse 
vehicle?  Sometimes  the  teams  are  fine 
ones;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  pride;  at 
others,  it  does  "seem  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  one  half-breed 
frame  should  hold  the  other  up,  and  drag 
him  along.  But  it  really  does  seem,  to  the 
observant  visitor  in  our  country  regions, 
as  though  one  good  horse  was  preferable 
to  two  poor  ones,  and  much  cheaper  to 
maintain. 

We  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  an 
amusing  incident  the  other  day,  which  we 
cannot  help  but  note  down.  Into  town 
there  came  a  sorry -looking  equipage — two 
horse  frames — which  indicated  i^lainly  that 
the  feed  was  backward  this  season.  They 
were  held  to  a  sorry-looking,  rickety  wagon, 
by  a  harness  long  since  gone  beyond  all 
skill  in  patching,  and  eked  out  with  baling 
rope.  The  lines  were  lines  in  truth,  and 
had  probably  done  service  as  a  clothes  line, 
when  needed  for  such  occasion.  In  the 
wagon  was  an  old  man  and  his  better  half — 
far  western  people,  as  was  plainly  to  be 
seen — and  a  crate  of  half-grown,  half-fam- 
ished fowls,  and  a  box  of  eggs.  Up  to  our 
store  they  drove,  and  with  much  reluc- 
tance, we  were  compelled  to  take  their 
truck  in  barter  three-quarters  goods,  and 
balance  cash. 

After  the  old  lady  had  transacted  her 
business  with  us,  she  handed  over  the  cash 
to  the  "  old  man,"  who  got  into  the  wagon, 
and  resumed  the  lines,  saying:  "  Now,  old 
gal,  as  yer  know  better  about  what  a  cask 
yer  want,  yer  had  better  go  down  to  the 
other  store  and  pick  one  out."  '■  Well,  I 
reckon  I  will,  and  as  I  want  to  see  aunt 
Sally,  you  can  mind  the  team,  and  drive 
down  and  meet  me  there."  No  sooner  was 
the  old  lady  out  of  sight,  than  the  old  man 
drove  to  the  adjoining  bar-room,  and  get- 
ting down,  strolled  in  after  a  drink  of 
whiskey  and  tansey  or  two.  The  old  man 
was  induced  to  set  down  and  take  a  hand  at 
seven-iip,  just  to  pass  away  the  time.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  game,  he  never  noticed  that 
his  team,  attracted  by  some  fodder  thrown 
down  at  the  hitching  rail  beside  the 
building,  had  turned  the  corner,  and  in 
company  with  two  saddle  horses,  were  re- 
galing themselves  on  long  straws.  After  a 
short  time,  and  just  as  the  old  lady  was  re- 
turning to  seek  her  missing  spouse  and 
team,  one  of  the  saddle  horses  commenced 
bucking  and  kicking  in  the  most  vicious 
manner,  causing  the  old  man's  team  to 
stampede,  and  in  bucking  and  kicking, 
they  upset  the  wagon,  with  one  horse 
down,  just  as  the  old  lady  arrived  on  the 
ground  and  viewed  the  situation  and  the 
wreck. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  her  wrath  knew 
no  bounds;  she  broke  for  the  saloon,  and 
addressed  the  old  man  in  the  following 
emphatic  manner: — "  Yer  derned  old  fool, 
you,  is  this  the  way  you  mind  the  team,  a 
playing  cards  and  swilling  poison,  squan- 
dering all  my  savings  of  the  last  two 
months;  come  out,  come  out,  yer  old  fool, 
and  see  the  wagon  all  gone  to  smash,  and 
Jenny  kicking  the  legs  off  herself,  and  off 
of  Dick." 

Now  the  old  man  had  ji:st  had  a  hand 
dealt  him,  over  which  he  was  ruminating, 
much  pleased.  He  looked  at  the  old  lady, 
a  broad  grin  covering  his  grizzly  coun- 
tenance. "  Mother,"  says  he,  "I  standfour 
in  this  game;  I  have  got  high  and  jack  in 
this  hand,  that's  six,  and  I  am  derned  if  I 
don't  make  the  other  point,  if  the  whole 
team  was  to  go  under,  and  the  whole  world 
onto  the  top  of  it;  so  pick  it  up  gal." 
With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  spectators, 


the  team  was  righted,  minus  one  whppi 
gone  to  flinders;  a  rail  was  placed  una 
it,  and  the  old  lady  moved  off  with  it  t' 
the  wagon  shop,  the  wheels  performing 
more  parabolas  than  can  be  described  with 
compasses.  The  old  man  won  his  game, 
and  rising,  said,  "  Well,  boys,  we've  had 
a  right  smart  time ;  but  I  reckon  to  hear 
snakes   from  my  old  lady  to  j^ay  for  it." 

But  how  about  the  one-horse  vehicles ;  can 
you  tell,  Messrs.  Editors,  or  you,  dear 
readers  ?  NiBa. 

[We  can't. — Eds.] 


VicTOEiA  AND  HEE  Lqve. — Keferring  to 
the  mausoleum  erected  at  Windsor  to  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  his  wife, 
at  a  cost  of  £110,000,  a  correspondent  says: 
Each  day  Queen  Victoria  visits  this  place 
alone.  Near  the  tomb  is  placed  a  large, 
deep  basket,  filled  with  wreaths  of  beautiful 
flowers.  At  hand  is  a  small  round  table,  on 
which  are  a  Bible  and  a  prayer  book.  From 
these  she  reads  and  prays  fervently,  kneel- 
ing the  while.  Then  she  rises,  and  taking 
the  wreaths,  advances  towards  the  sarcoph- 
agus, in  the  lid  of  which  a  small  sheet  of 
plate  glass  is  inserted,  through  which  she 
can  see  the  face  and  form  of  the  departed. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  embalmer  have  not 
been  thoroughly  successful,  and  the  feat- 
ures that  were  so  beautiful  in  life  are,  in 
death,  marred  by  discoloration.  Still  it  is 
his  face,  shrunken  and  pallid  though  it  be. 
Again  she  prays,  thinking  of  the  years  of 
happiness  she  lived  with  him,  long  passed 
away,  but  never  to  be  forgotten.  She 
stands  gazing  there  till  she  can  gaze  no 
more,  with  tears.  Gently  she  places  the 
forget-me-nots  upon  the  marble  cofiin,  takes 
one  last  lingering  look  with  her  dim  eyes, 
and  slowly  retires,  while  from  above  the 
bell  tolls  out  a  melancholy  requiem  for  the 
idolized  dead. 


Fish  in  Deep  Watee. — A  curious  experi- 
ment was  performed  in  France,  recently, 
to  ascertain  whether  fish  could  live  in  great 
depths  of  water.  The  fish  were  placed  in 
vessels  of  water  made  to  sustain  400  atmos- 
pheres, under  which  they  lived  and  pre- 
served their  health.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  fishes  may  penetrate  to  very 
great  depths  in  the  ocean  with  impunity, 
as  a  pressure  of  400  atmospheres  corres- 
ponds to  a  depth  of  13,600  feet,  or  about 
two  miles  and  a  half. 


A  New  Route. — It  is  in  contemplation 
to  establish  another  route  from  Vallejo, 
next  week,  says  the  Vallejo  Chronicle.  The 
California  Pacific  Railroad  Company  pro- 
pose putting  on  a  steamer  to  run  between 
Vallejo  and  the  Sonoma  embarcadero,  by 
the  way  of  a  lai'ge  slough  connecting  Napa 
Bay  with  the  tide  waters  of  Sonoma  Creek. 
The  California  Navigation  Company  tried 
the  experiment  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
practicable,  but  the  trips  were  not  con- 
tinued, owing  to  a  fault  in  the  connections, 
which  threw  travel  out.  The  iron  and 
material  for  the  Sonoma  road  will  be  sent 
forward  by  this  route  for  the  present. 
Captain  T.  G.  Baxter,  who  is  familiar,  with 
the  navigable  waters  to  the  westward,  will 
command  the  steamer  to  be  employed. 

A  NEW  descriptive  fantasie,  entitled, 
"The  Fall  of  Paris  and  the  Fortresses," 
just  published  in  London,  seems  to  promise 
rather  more  than  can  be  performed.  Be- 
sides several  marches,  the  guard,  the  sor- 
tie from  Paris,  and,  finally,  the  English 
feeding  the  Parisians.  "This  last  circum- 
stance," says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "imist 
be  extremely  difficult  to  describe  musi- 
cally. The  rattle  of  knives  and  forkes 
might,  perhaps,  be  imitated,  but  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  conceive  the  sound  of  eating  being 
accurately  rendered  by  the  most  comijli- 
cated  harmony. 

Opium  in  Austealia. — It  is  said  that  150 
pounds  of  opium,  the  produce  of  Austra- 
lia, was  sold  in  the  Victoria  market  last 
year.  It  was  of  good  quality,  having  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  morphia.  The  yield 
was  from  fifty  to  eighty-four  pounds  per 
acre. 


The  raising  of  Cashmere  goats  for  their 
wool  has  become  an  established  pursuit  in 
Nebraska.  One  gentleman  has  a  flock  of 
200  and  his  success  in  raising  them  has  in- 
duced many  others  to  adopt  the  breeding 
of  that  valuable  stock  as  a  regular  pursuit. 


An  exchange,  describing  a  funeral,  says: 
"The  procession  was  very  fine,  and  nearly 
two  miles  in  length;  and  also  the  prayer  of 
Dr.  Perry,  the  chaplain." 

Thebe  are  now  about  260  postmistresses 
in  the  country,  and  the  number  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 
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Silk  Culture. 

As  the  season  for  hatching  and  feeding 
silkworms  has  arrived,  we  will  redeem  our 
promise  to  give,  from  time  (o  time,  such 
information  as  we  are  possessed  of  in  refer- 
ence to  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  Cocoonery. 

The  building  to  be  used  as  a  cocoonery- 
should  be  regulated  as  to  size,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  worms  to  be  fed 
in  it.  One  ounce  of  eggs  is  said  to  contain 
from  30,000  to  40,000;  but  wo  think  80,000 
as  many  as  will,  on  an  average,  hatch  from 
the  ounce.  The  smaller  trevoltine  or  bi- 
voltine  kinds  may  contain  more  than  this 
number;  but  we  think  the  larger  annual 
kinds  will  fall  short  of  it.  Taking  30,000 
as  a  basis  we  may  easily  determine  the 
space  required  to  feed  the  worms  from  any 
given  number  of  ounces  of  eggs.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  worms  of  full  age  or 
growth  should  have  at  least  one  square  foot 
of  shelf  or  table  room,  and  one  ounce  will 
therefore  require  200  square  feet,  and  this 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
ounces  of  eggs  to  hatch  is  increased.  No 
extra  building  need  be  provided  for  a 
cocoonery  if  there  is  a  barn  or  other  build- 
ing on  the  2)lace  that  can  be  spared  for  use 
during  the  summer  season.  The  shelving 
can  be  so  put  up  that  it  can  be  taken  down 
and  laid  away,  and  so  kept  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  said  that  in  many  jiortions  of 
Spain,  and  in  other  countries,  sheep-hoods 
are  used  as  cocooneries,  and  that  the  smell 
of  old  manure  is  believed  to  be  of  no  det- 
riment to  the  health  of  the  worms,  but 
rather  a  benefit.  So  a  horse  barn  or  hay 
barn  can  be  cleaned  out  and  used  without 
danger  to  the  worms. 

Ventilation  and  Temperature. 

One  important  matter  in  fixing  up  a 
cocoonery  is  to  provide  the  means  for 
plenty  of  ventilation.  There  should  be  an 
opening  at  the  highest  point  to  let  the  bad 
air  escape,  and  openings  at  the  bottom  to 
let  in  fresli  and  cool  air;  and  these  ventila- 
tions should  be  fixed  so  as  to  regulate  the 
circulation  of  air  at  pleasure.  There 
should  also  be  some  handy  way  to  wet 
down  the  floor  (and  this  may  be  either 
boards  or  well-packed  earth)  in  hot,  dry 
and  still  days.  The  evaporation  of  water 
judiciously  used  may  be  made  to  keep 
down  the  heat  two  or  three  degrees  in  the 
building,  below  what  it  would  be  without 
the  use  of  water. 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  most  even  or 
uniform  climates  in  the  world,  yet  the 
changes  of  temperature  between  the  nights 
and  days,  especially  in  the  open  valleys 
and  in  the  summer  season,  are  greater  than 
in  many  other  countries.  Indeed,  this  reg- 
ular daily  change  of  temperature  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties,  in  our  opinion, 
with  which  our  silk  growers  have  to  con- 
tend. With  our  generally  even  tempera- 
ture, if  we  could  disisense  with  this  daily 
change  our  climate  would  be  jjerfect.  lu 
this  respect  the  foot-hills  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  large  open  valleys. 

To  counteract  this  difficulty  many  pro- 
pose building  brick  or  adobe  cocooneries. 
This  expense  is  unnecessary,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve a  brick  building  good  for  the  worms. 
The  atmosphere  in  a  thick  walled,  brick 
building  accumulates  too  much  chilling 
dampness,  which  is  as  detrimental  as  the 
changes  of  the  temperature.  A  double 
wooden  wall,  with  a  false  roof,  would  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  and  bo  liable  to 
none  of  the  objections  to  brick.  But  the 
same  object  can  be  much  more  cheaply 
and  as  effectually  secured  by  covering  the 
sides  and  roof  of  the  cocoonery  with  tules. 
The  tule  makes  a  covering  of  the  best  non- 
conducting properties.  Neither  the  sun, 
the  wind  nor  the  dampness  of  a  rainy  day 
will  penetrate  a  wall  of  tule  a  foot  thick. 
The  southern  and  western  sides  of  the 
building  and  the  roof  only  need  be  cover- 
ed. The  sun  should  always  be  allowed  to 
strike  the  east  side  of  the  building  early  in 
the  morning.  It  will  shorten  the  time 
necessary  to  carry  the  worms  through  to 
cocoons  from  two  to  three  days,  and  give 
them  more  certain  health  and  better  re- 
sults. Two  men  can  cut  tule  and  cover  a 
building  fifty  feet  square,  if  they  be  handy, 
in  two  or  three  days.  We  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  this  kind  of  covering  from  exi^eri- 
ence. 

Artificial    Heating. 

With  respect  to  artificial  heat  in  a 
cocoonery  there  are  many  ojiinions.  In 
this  dry  climate  we  all  know  that  the  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold  are  not  as  sensibly 
felt  by  the  animal  system  as  in  a  more 
damp  climate.  The  dry  air  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat;  but  a  damj)  atmosphere, 


on  the  contrary,  becomes  a  good  conduct- 
or, and  hence,  in  a  damp  climate  we  feel 
the  changes  of  heat  and  cold  much  more 
readily.  So  with  the  silkworm.  We 
should  take  these  facts  into  consideration 
when  determining  the  question  of  artificial 
heat  for  our  cocooneries. 

We  think  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  fa- 
cilities for  heating  at  hand;  but  use  them 
only  sparingly.  We  would  prefer  that 
the  thermometer  should  not  fall  below  60 
nor  rise  above  80  degrees  in  the  cocoonery. 
If  it  could  be  kept  at  the  mean  of  70  degrees 
it  would  be  better.  If  the  thermometer 
falls  below  60  degress  and  remains  anj' 
length  of  time  it  may  be  best  to  use  a 
little  fire.  13ut  if  it  only  gets  down  to  that 
figure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  to 
rise  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  we  would 
not  start  the  fire.  The  Chinese  on  such  oc- 
casions use  a  quick  charcoal  fire  whicli  they 
carry  through  the  building  in  a  furnace. 
Heating  by  an  open  fire  or  blaze,  as  in  a 
fire  place,  is  much  better  than  by  a  close 
stove. 

Hatching  the  Eggs. 

Silkworm  eggs  will  not  hatch  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  with  the  thermometer  below 
forty-five  degrees.  We  say  generally,  be- 
cause the  bivoltines  will  hatch  at  a  consid- 
erably lower  temperature  than  annuals, 
and  Japanese  annuals  will  hatch  at  a  lower 
temjjerature  than  French  annuals.  If  your 
eggs  have  been  kept  in  a  place  below  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  you  wush  to  have  them 
ready  for  hatching  in  about  ten  days,  change 
them  to  a  locality  where  the  temperature 
remains  at  about  50  degrees,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  increase  the  temperature  to  about  60 
degress,  and  then  up  to  .seventy,  and  keep 
it  at  this  point  until  they  begin  to  hatch. 

Two  or  three  da^-s  before  hatching  yoii 
will  notice  the  eggs  changing  color  from  a 
brownish  state  to  a  grayish  blue,  and  the 
day  before  hatching  to  quite  a  light  blue. 
The  worms  hatch  from  six  to  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  when  you  see  the  lit- 
tle fellows  coming  out,  cut  up  some  tender 
leaves  in  narrow  strips  and  lay  them  around 
the  edge  of  the  paper  to  keep  them  from 
crawling  off,  also  some  through  the  center. 
As  the  worms  get  out  of  the  eggs  they 
start  immediately  for  the  leaves  and  begin 
to  eat. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  take  hold  of  the 
strips  of  leaves  carefully  and  lay  them  close 
together  on  a  clean  paper  upon  which  you 
intend  to  feed  them.  It  is  better  that  the 
worms  V)e  pretty  thick  when  small — so 
thick  that  the  leaves  upon  which  they  rest 
will  look  black  with  them.  When  you 
have  thus  moved  all  the  worms  from  the 
eggs,  in  this  manner,  cut  up  some  tender 
leaves,  very  fine,  and  sprinkle  them  over 
the  worms.  They  will  Immediately  leave 
the  dry  strips  and  go  for  the  fresh  cut 
leaves.  Mark  the  worms,  or  the  paper  con- 
taining them,  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
feed  tliem  a  little  once  in  about  five  hours 
during  the  day  time,  and  if  the  nights  are 
sufiiciently  warm,  so  that  they  continue  to 
eat  all  night,  keep  the  feeding  up  all  night; 
but  if  the  nights  are  cool  let  them  miss  one 
feeding  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
then  again  at  four  o'clock. 

Repeat  the  process  of  taking  the  worms 
from  the  eggs  each  day  for  about  four 
days,  and  then  throw  away  those  that  have 
not  hatched,  as  they  will  not  probal)ly  be 
very  good  after  that.  Be  very  careful  to 
keep  each  day's  hatching  by  itself,  and 
keep  the  papers  on  which  you  jilace  them 
separate,  so  they  will  not  mix,  as  this  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the'  future 
changes  of  the  worm.  Keep  up  the  feed- 
ing with  finely  cut  leaves  each  four  hours, 
Ijeing  careful  not  to  feed  them  much  more 
than  they  will  eat  until  the  worms  are  four 
days  old. 

First  IMolting. 

At  this  age  their  heads  and  the  foreparts 
of  the  body  will  be  a  grayish  color,  and  if 
the  temperature  has  been  kept  up  to  about 
70  degrees  they  will  probably  begin  to 
lose  their  appetites,  preparatory  to  going 
to  sleep,  but  if  the  temperature  has  been 
a  little  lower  than  70  they  may  eat,  on  the 
fourth  day,  more  ravenously  than  on  any 
previous  day,  and  their  sleepy  time  may  be 
delayed  until  the  fifth  day  or  even  to  the 
sixth.  When  they  stop  eating,  stop  feed- 
ing; as,  if  you  continue  to  feed  them,  you 
will  bury  them  up  with  cold,  damp  leaves 
and  thus  lose  many  of  them.  They  will 
sleep  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
and  sometimes  forty-eight  hours.  In  this 
time  their  bodies  shrink  and  the  skin  sepa- 
rates from  the  little  black  cap  that  covers 
the  head,  the  cap  falls  off  and  the  worm 
wakes  up  and  crawls  out  of  his  skin.  This 
is  called  molting.  When  they  have  thus 
molted  and  waked  up  they  are  very  hungry, 
but  don't  feed  them  any  till  all  the  worms 
on  the  paper  have  molted.  Be  very  par- 
ticular about  this  so  as  to  keep  them  all  of 
the  same  size  and  so  that  when  they  go  to 


sleep  the  next  time,  which  they  will  do 
again  in  about  five  or  six  days,  all  will 
sleep  and  wake  at  the  same  time. 

By  being  very  careful  to  keep  the  worms 
of  the  same  day's  hatching  separate,  and 
thus  keeping  each  day's  hatching  uniform 
in  size,  and  putting  them  all  to  sleep  at  the 
same  time,  before  each  molting,  much  work 
is  saved,  and  the  worms  will  do  much  bet- 
ter all  through  their  lives.  We  should 
have  mentioned  that  as  the  worm  approaches 
the  time  for  going  to  sleep  it  changes  its 
color  alwaj-s  looking  a  yellowish  sickly 
color,  at  that  time;  and  when  it  fully  stops 
eating  it  fastens  itself  to  a  piece  of  a  leaf 
and  seems  to  be  stiff  and  almost  lifeless. 
In  this  condition  they  should  not  be  moved 
or  fed  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  butleft  en- 
tirely alone.  When  going  to  sleep,  also, 
many  of  them  get  down  under  the  surface 
leaves,  so  that  you  can  see  but  few  of  them 
on  the  top.  When  they  have  molted, 
their  color  is  changed  and  they  appear  on 
the  surface  again  and  move  about  in  search 
of  food. 
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How  to  Raise  Asparagus. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  asparagus, 
a  vegetable  always  in  good  demand,  and 
usually  commanding  the  highest  propor- 
tionate price  of  any  vegetable  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  not  more  generally  cultivated  by  our 
gardeners.  In  fact  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  every  farmer,  as  well  as  gardener, 
should  not  have  his  asparagus  patch,  which 
will  furnish  him,  esiiecially  in  this  climate, 
during  about  half  of  the  year,  with  one  of 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  which  comes 
to  the  table.  A  good  article  of  asparagus 
seldom  becomes  a  drug  [in  any  market; 
but  generally  pays  a  better  price  to  the 
producer  than  almost  any  other  grown. 

Within  the  jiast  few  years  more  attention 
is,  indeed,  being  given  to  its  cultivation, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,  now,  to  see 
fields  of  from  two  to  seven  acres  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  culture.  Asparagus  is 
easily  grown;  yet,  to  be  successful,  there 
are  a  few  essential  points  which  should  be 
fully  considered  and  landerstood  by  the 
grower.  These  points  will  all  be  briefly 
noticed  in  what  follows. 

Our  attention  has  been  more  particularly 
attracted  to  the  matter,  this  week,  by  the 
reception  of  a  tine  sample  of  this  vegetable 
from  the  gardens  of  j_Mr.  'A.  D.  Pryal, 
which  are  located  on  the  telegraph  road, 
just  out  of  Oakland.  The  sample  sent  is  of 
the  giant  variety — the  spears  being  double 
and  treble  the  size  of  the  more  com- 
mon variety  in  the  market;  and  from  trial 
of  its  quality,  we  confidently  assert  that  it 
is  so  much  better  than  that  usually  sold, 
we  should  prefer  paying  a  good  price  for 
it,  rather  than  take  the  other  as  a  gift.  Jlr. 
Pryal,  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  cultivating  the  plant,  has  written 
out,  for  our  columns,  his  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion which  we  are  sure  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  peruse. 
IVIr.  Pryal's  Practice. 

We  plant  our  seed  about  March  or  April, 
and  plant  in  drills  quite  thick,  and  trans- 
plant in  the  field  for  permanent  use  at  one 
year  from  the  seed,  instead  of  /wo,  as  is  the 
usual  practice  on  the  Atlantic  side.  In 
planting  the  grass,  of  which  you  have  a 
sample,  I  ran  furrows  as  deep  as  I  could 
with  the  plow,  by  running  twice  in  the 
.same  place — the  rows  four  feet  apart.  We 
then  went  along  the  furrows  with  spades, 
and  dug  holes  to  the  depth  of  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  deej),  from  the 
general  level.  We  put  our  plants  in  the 
bottom  of  the  holes,  and  covered  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  let  them  grow.  As 
they  gain  in  size  and  strength  we  gradu- 
ally fill  up  the  furrows;  but  not  wholly,  the 
first  season.  At  one  j'ear  after  planting  we 
commence  to  cultivate  thoroughly  with  the 
plow,  employing  it  several  times  during 
the  summer  season,  in  throwing  the  earth, 
first  from  the  plants  then  loicnyds  them; 
observing  to  throw  the  earth  away  from 
the  plants  well,  at  the  time  when  the 
plants  are  growing  most  vigorously,  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  roots  -well  down  in  the 
soil. 

When  we  contemplate  cutting  for  the 
market,  which  is  at  two  years  from  plant- 


ing, or  three  years  from  the  seed,  we  com- 
mence to  ridge  up  the  earth  over  the 
plants— the  first  year  not  so  heavy  as  after- 
wards— and  keep  as  mellow  as  we  can 
through  the  cutting  season.  As  soon  as 
we  have  done  cutting,  we  turn  the  earth 
away  from  the  plants  with  the  plow,  which 
makes  the  ridges  between  the  rows  of 
plants,  aiming  all  the  time  to  keep  the 
earth  away  from  the  plants  as  much  as  we 
can,  just  after  the  cutting  season  is 
through  with,  which  will  induce  the  roots 
to  work  downwards,  while  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth. 

Our  cutting  usually  commences  here  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  first  of 
March,  and  ends  from  the  first  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Though  the  time  to  quit  cut- 
ting is  more  easily  determined  by  the 
growth  of  the  jslants  which  will  very  soon 
dictate  as  to  when  they  have  had  work 
enough.  They  must  have  time  to  recuper- 
ate, for  continued  cutting  would  extermi- 
nate them  entirely;  and  as  soon  as  we  see 
the  plants  beginning  to  grow  spindling  and 
puny,  we  are  satisfied  they  have  been  cut 
enough,  and  immediately  prepare  them 
for  their  summer's  growth. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind:— As- 
paragus will  bear  all  the  fertilizing  we  can 
give  it;  and  the  more  we  give  it  the  better 
it  pays.  I  suppose  that  no  other  crop  will 
pay  better  for  the  manure  and  cultiva- 
tion;— I  mean  the  extra  amount  of  ma- 
nures, and  thorough  cultivation.  Good 
grass  is  worth  twice  as  much  money  in 
market  as  ordinary  to  i^oor  qualities  of  this 
vegetable. 

It  is  still  argued  by  many  persons  that 
there  is  but  the  one  variety  of  asparagus, 
notwithstanding  the  reputation  that  the 
Giant  and  Conover  Colossal  holds  in  the 
East  at  present.  We  are  satisfied  in  our 
own  minds  as  to  the  genuineness  of  both ; 
but  are  not  qiiito  satisfied  as  to  which  is 
the  best  for  our  climate  and  soil.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  give  the  Conover  the  pref- 
erence, though  that  is  very  scarce  here 
yet.  We  have  it  growing,  but  not  old 
enough  to  fully  test  its  merits;  but  by  an- 
other year  will  have  quite  a  stock  on  hand. 

Our   soil  is   alluvial  and   somewhat   im- 
pregnated with  salt  and  alkali,  both  being 
good  fertilizers  for  asparagus. 
Remarks. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  preference  of  the  two 
varieties  named,  we  would  state  that  Mr. 
P.  T.  Quinn,  perhaps  the  best  authority 
extant  upon  such  subjects,  pronounces  in 
favor  of  the  "Colossal,"  as  superior  iu 
both  quality  and  productiveness. 
Planting  the  Seed. 

As  our  correspondent  has  made  but  a 
mere  allusion  to  planting  the  seed,  we  will 
refer  to  it  more  at  length,  regi-etting,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  write  from  practical 
experience,  as  our  correspondent  has  done. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  authority 
from  which  we  collate  is  good. 

Asparagus  should  be  sowed  in  bed  a 
made  deep,  mellow  and  rich.  Shallow 
drills  should  be  opened  about  one  inch  deep ' 
and  one  foot  apart,  the  seed  sown  thinly, 
and  carefully  covered.  Fresh  seed  will 
sjirout  in  alaout  two  weeks,  in  favorable 
weather,  or  under  projier  irrigation.  Seed 
older  than  one  year,  will  require  a  longer 
time  for  germination.  If  more  than  three 
years  old,  it  will  generally  fail  to  germi- 
nate at  all. 

When  sown  in  ground  where  weeds  are 
expected  to  germinate  abundantly  and 
quickly,  the  rows  should  be  carefully 
marked,  so  that  the  weeds  may  1)e  safely 
removed  from  between  them  before  the  as- 
paragus makes  its  appearance.  As  our 
correspondent  states,  plants  at  the  East  are 
usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the  original 
beds  two  years  before  transplanting;  al- 
thmigh,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
they  will  become  vigorous  enough  the 
first  year,  for  transplanting.  If  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  a  time  be- 
fore transplanting,  they  generally  fail  to 
give  satisfactory  results.  In  California 
the  rate  of  transplanting  at  one  year's 
growth  might  no  doubt  be  made  general. 

Those  who  want  only  a  few  hundred 
plants  for  a  family  or  a  small  bed,  will  find 
it  cheaper  to  buy  them  from  some  respec- 
table person,  like  our  correspondent,  than 
to  raise  them  from  the  seed. 

One  other  thing  should  be  noticed: — As- 
paragus can  be  grown  to  a  high  point  of 
perfection  only  on  soil  that  is  well  drained  or 
free  from  stagnant  wafer,  and  thoroughly 
pulverized,  to  the  depth  of  about  20  inches, 
and  then  heavily  manured.  As  our  cor- 
respondent remarks,  the  more  generous  the 
dressing,  the  more  liberal  will  be  the  crop. 
Lime  added  to  the  salt  will  be  found  a 
great  imi^rovement. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Dairying  in  San  Diego. — The  San  Diego 
Union  learns  that  one  of  the  largest  farmers 
in  the  Cajon  Valley  intends  to  enter  into 
the  dairy  business  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Jle  believes  that  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
green  food  can  be  obtained  the  year  round, 
in  that  locality,  to  make  the  business  profit- 
able. From  what  we  know  of  that  valley, 
adds  the  Union,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
enterprise  will  pay  well.  We  believe  that 
not  only  there,  but  in  other  sections  of 
this,  the  alfalfa  clover  will  thrive,  and  that 
enough  good  butter  can  be  made  here  to 
supply  the  home  demand.  There  is  money 
in  this  dairy  business. 

Beavers  are  plenty  along  the  banks  of 
the  Feather  river,  about  five  miles  below 
Marysville.  They  are  engaged  at  present 
in  cutting  wood  on  the  New  England  Or- 
chard ranch,  and  are  getting  along  very 
well  considering  the  tools  they  have  to 
work  with. 

Large  Hog. — On  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
says  the  Solano  Republican,  Green  &  Co., 
of  the  Pioneer  Market,  bought  a  hog  of 
Geo.  C.  McMuUen  whicli  weighed  630  fts. 
After  it  was  slaughtered  it  was  sent  to  Be- 
nicia  Barracks. 

Don't  Fear  the  Drouth.— The  San 
Jose  Murou-y  says  that  Mr.  Malcom  Mount 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  has  a  field  of  barley 
in  which  the  grain  stands  about  four  feet 
high.  Thorough  cultivation  is  what  did 
the  business.  Mr.  Mount  says  he  has  no 
fears  of  dry  weather. 

Heavy  Fencing. — The  Monterey  Repub- 
lican says  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  doing  some 
heavy  fencing  this  season,  commencing  at 
a  point  on  the  Carmel  road  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  town,  and  running  five  miles  to 
the  Canada  Segunda.  The  fence  will  be 
partly  board  and  i^artly  picket. 

Lumber  in  Santa  Cruz. — It  is  said  that 
the  valley  of  the  San  Lorenzo  river,  empty- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Monterey  at  Santa 
Cruz,  has  lumber  sufficient  to  fence  every 
160  acres  of  farming  land  between  that 
jjlace  and  San  Diego,  and  build  a  good 
house  and  barn  thereon.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  railroad  facilities  to  render  it 
available. 

The  "Wool  Product. — The  Monterey 
i?e/))t6/icawsaysthat  the  firmof  Flint,  Bixby 
&  Co.,  will  ship  nearly  .|;100,000  worth  of 
wool  from  San  Juan  to  San  Francisco  this 
season;  Russell  &  Reynolds  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,  and  Crooks,  Breen  and  others, 
over  $25,000  worth.  The  price  paid  is  said 
to  be  better  than  for  many  years. 

The  Tulare  Times  says: — We  notice  large 
additions  to  our  wool  crop  going  forward 
to  market.  Scarely  a  day  passes  that  don't 
witness  teams  passing  thi-ough  town  heav 
ily  ladened  with  wool  on  its  way  to  San 
Francisco. 

Meat  Curing. — San  Francisco  has  40 
meat  curing  establishments,  employing 
100  hands,  and  producing  annually  1,500,- 
000  fts.  of  ham  and  bacon,  6,000,000  fts. 
of  pork,  31,000  bbls.  of  beef,  11,500  cases 
and  3,000  bbls.  and  half  barrels  of  lard, 
and  800,000  fts.  of  sausages. 

Eggs  are  worth  only  22  cents  per  dozen 
in  Marysville — the  cheapest  they  were  ever 
known  to  be  there. 

The  millers  of  Stockton  have  been  buy- 
ing wheat  in  San  Francisco  and  shii^ping 
it  back  to  that  point.  The  reason  of  this 
purchase  was,  that  wheat  can  now  be  pro- 
cured on  better  terms  at  the  Bay  than  in 
that  market. 

Wine  Shipments. — The  Los  Angeles 
News  says  that  Messrs.  Kohler  &  Frohling 
have  shipped  within  the  past  five  months 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pipes  of  wine. 

Thomas  Gardner,  of  Sacramento,  has 
forwa,rded  to  New  York,  en  route  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  nineteen  cases  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  California  wines. 
These  samples  are  to  show  the  wine  dealers 
of  the  old  country,  that  the  wines  of  this 
State,  when  preserved  pure,  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner deserves  applause  for  his  business 
tact. 

The  tule  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio 
Vista  are  in  great  demand  this  year.  The 
Solano  Republican  says  that  a  number  of 
persons  are  preparing  to  put  in  crops 
there,  endeavoring  to  make  up  "for  almost 
certain  failures  on  the  high  lands. 

Irrigation.— The  Woodland  Ditch  Com- 
pany have  opened  their  old  ditch,  and  farm- 
ers along  the  line  of  it  are  supplied  with 
water  for  irrigation  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
foot  for  24  hours. 

Grass  Hoppers  in  Los  Angeles. — Th« 
Los  Angeles  News  of  April  5th,  says:  "  All 


the  available  force  at  Cucamongo  have  been 
taken  from  other  work  to  retard  if  possible 
the  threatened  invasion  of  grasshojDpers. 
Zaujas  are  left  undigged,  and  irrigation 
neglected.  The  vineyaM  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  water  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  plague,  but  unfortunately  the 
insects  had  deposited  their  eggs  within 
the  limits,  and  the  young  are  now  being 
hatched  out  among  the  very  vines.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  hit 
upon  to  keep  the  destruction  from  being 
wholesale,  if  it  cannot  be  averted  alto- 
gether." 

Later  accounts  inform  us  that  subse- 
quent high  winds  had  a  wholesome  effect 
on  the  "  hoppers,"  who  were  still  in  the 
infancy  of  their  existence — it  killed  them 
nearly  all  off. 

Strawberries. — San  Jose  and  Santa 
Clara  are  sending  considerable  quantities 
of  strawberries  to  market.  The  crop  is 
said  to  be  very  j^romising,  and  a  heavy 
yield  is  expected.  The  arrivals  are  increas- 
ing daily,  and  prices  in  another  week,  with 
warm  weather,  will  be  down  to  such  a  fig- 
ure as  to  place  this  delicious  fruit  within 
reach  of  all.  Last  season,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  crop  was  a  partial  failure, 
owing  to  the  drouth  or  other  cause,  and 
the  berries  were  of  inferior  quality.  This 
year,  from  present  indications,  the  crop 
will  not  only  be  large,  but  the  quality  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Cut  Worm  in  Santa  Cruz. — The 
Santa  Cruz  Times  having  heard  considera- 
able  concerning  the  ravages  said  to  have 
been  made  on  crops  by  this  insect,  reptile, 
animal,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  made  special 
enquiries  of  the  farmers  during  the  past 
week,  and  from  all  the  information  obtained 
cannot  learn  of  any  serious  injury  that  has 
been  done  to  crops.  The  worm  seems  to 
work  more  in  gardens  among  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables  than  in  the  grain  fields. 
None  of  the  growing  grain  has  been  in- 
jured. 

Cranberries. — The  Times  says  Otto  Stos- 
ser  has  started  the  cultivation  of  cranber- 
ries in  Santa  Cruz,  as  an  experiment,  and 
the  i^lants  appear  to  be  doing  well.  We 
ought  to  raise  our  own  fruit  of  that  de- 
scription and  save  importing  from  foreign 
parts. 

Important  to  Sheep  Men. — Judge  Bar- 
clay, of  Calaveras  county,  has  decided  that 
the  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  with 
regard  to  sheep  running  on  unoccupied 
public  land  is  unconstitutional  under  Article 
4,  Section  5  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  says:  "  No  law  shall  be  revised  or 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title,  but  in 
such  case  the  act  amended  .shall  be  re-en- 
acted, and  published  at  length." 

The  new  law  fails  to  comply  with  this 
requirement  inasmuch  as  in  its  penalty 
provision  it  merely  refers  to  the  old  law 
without  re-enacting  or  iniblishing  the  sec- 
tion amended  at  length.  Hence  the  decis- 
ion that  public  lands  are  still  open  to 
sheep,  as  before  the  joassage  of  the  law 
alluded  to. 

Palm  Trees. — It  is  said  that  there  are 
ten  palm  trees  in  the  State — that  at  San 
Juan  Capistrono  being  the  oldest;  it  hav- 
ing been  planted  by  Father  Junei^ero  in 
1780. 

Feed,  this  season,  is  better  in  the  foot- 
hills than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

ICiCKED. — Daniel  McCormick,  of  Peta- 
luma,  was  seriously  injured  a  few  days 
since  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  John  Sovca 
had  his  leg  broken  from  a  kick  by  a  horse 
at  Redwood  City,  last  week. 

Alameda  County  is  paying  the  squirrel 
scalp  bounties. 

Milton,  on  the  Stockton  and  Coi^per- 
opolis  railroad,  is  a  flourishing  town.  The 
Republican  says  there  are  75,000  bearing 
graj)evines  within  three  miles  of  its  center, 
and  it  has  a  ditch  and  pipes  for  irrigating 
purposes,  by  which  every  loot  of  ground 
can  be  irrigated  in  the  town  proper,  and 
for  a  mile  either  way  to  the  north  or  south 
of  it.  The  soil  is  good,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

New  Zealand  Flax. — The  Alia  consid- 
ers New  Zealand  flax  preferable  to  ramie 
at  in-esent,  for  experiment  in  California,; 
but  very  proj^erly  suggests  that  all  new 
articles  of  isroduee  should,  at  first,  be 
grown  only  in  a  small  way  as  exjjerimeuts. 

Reclamation  of 'Tule  Lands. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Alia  writes,  as  follows, 
with  regard  to  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  reclamation  of  the  tule  lands, 
and  their  value  after  being  brought  into  a 
state  fit  for  cultivation:  "Two  years  since, 
there  were  questions,  upon  tlie  solution  of 
which  dei^ended  the  value  of  the  tule  lands, 
wholly  unsettled,  and  that  could  be  de- 
termined by  experience  alone.  This  in- 
fallible arbiter  of  all  doubtful  matters,  had 
set  in  judgment,  and  the   enormous  value 


of  the  tule  lands  of  California  is  no  longer 
questionable.  Where  two  years  ago  was  a 
vast  area  of  land,  waving  with  the  desolate 
tule,  a  covert  only  for  water  fowls,  is  now 
the  site  of  a  vast  plain  of  black,  vegetable 
loam,  and  the  pleasing  scene  of  a  varied 
agriculture  of  unrivalled  wealth.  Such 
growth  in  the  young  spring,  of  cereals,  of 
fruits  and  of  vegetables,  we  think  we  have 
never  befoi-e  seen. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  England,  who 
has  had  great  experience  in  the  reclamation 
of  flooded  lands,  and  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  agriculture,  says,  unqual- 
ifiedly, that  he  has  never  seen  land  so  rich 
as  the  reclaimed  tule,  or  such  profusion  of 
fruits  and  berries  as  this  soil  produces. 

The  exclusion  of  the  water  seems  all 
that  is  necessary.  This  done,  the  tule 
soon  dies,  and,  after  a  time,  all  is  a  mass  of 
vegetable  loam  fit  to  produce  anything  de- 
sired. 

Irrigation,  by  vast  canals,  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  overflowed  lands  are,  in  Cali- 
fornia, enterj)rises  of  reciprocal  interest 
and  importance.  These  great  schemes  car- 
ried out  with  just  promptness,  vigor  and 
comprehensiveness,  who  shall  tell  the 
magnificent  wealth  that  ere  long  shall  dawn 
ujjon  this  State?" 

OREGON. 

Crop  Prospect  in  Oregon. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Sacramento  Union  writes 
from  Salem,  Oregon,  as  follows:  "In  old 
times  we  used  to  think  there  was  no  wheat 
to  be  raised  here  of  any  consequence,  un- 
less sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the  import- 
ance of  summer  fallow  or  fall  sowing  was 
duly  considered;  but  since  then  we  have 
commenced  raising  the  white  Australian 
wheat,  which  sometimes  ijroduces  a  heavy 
yield  when  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May.  The  recent  prolonged  rains  have 
prevented  the  extensive  plowing  that  would 
have  been  done  had  the  weather  permitted. 
As  it  is,  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  from 
the  coming  crop  remains  to  be  put  in  dur- 
ing April  and  May,  and  as  the  weather  is 
scarce  ever  too  stormy  for  farming  opera- 
tions in  those  months,  our  farmers  will  be 
able  to  do  much,  and  the  inducements  at 
present  prices  will  ensure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible activity  throughout  all  the  farming 
disti-icts  of  Oregon.  We  have  to  raise  the 
wheat  to  load  the  vessels  coming  here  for 
cargoes  next  fall,  and  do  something  to- 
wards establishing  a  direct  trade  of  our 
own,  which  can  never  amount  to  much 
until  we  double  our  product. 

Almond  Trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  Port- 
land; but  the  soil  of  the  gardens  is  too  wet 
to  be  worked.  Shrubs  and  trees  can  be 
kept  in  good  order  for  planting  out  for 
some  time  to  come  by  heeling  them  in  the 
ground,  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 

Steamers  have  commenced  running  on 
the  Upper  Columbia  river  as  far  as  Lewis- 
ton. 

Apple  Culture  in  Oregon. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Yamhill  Farmers'  Glub,  the 
subject  of  apple  culture  was  taken  up,  and 
the  causes  of  the  jDremature  decay  of  the 
trees  considered  and  reported  for  the  West 
Side,  as  follows:  The  President,  Mr.  I.  M. 
Johns,  had  become  convinced  that  ai:)ple 
trees  in  Oregon  ai-e  being  starved  to  death. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  apples  are 
drawn  annually  from  the  space  occupied 
by  a  tree,  and  nothing  is  returned  to  the 
soil.  The  cunsequence  is  that  in  a  few 
years  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  an 
apple  are  exhausted,  and  the  tree  declines 
from  sheer  lack  of  sustenance.  Plowing 
and  pruning  may  do  good  and  they  may  do 
harm,  but  feeding  must  be  attended  to  if 
you  would  have  the  trees  live  and  bear. 

Mr.  Wm.  McDonald,  who  has  one  of  the 
most  thrifty  and  productive  orchards  in 
the  county,  said  that  he  had  gained  his  ex- 
perience in  Kentucky.  There,  in  an  early 
day,  as  in  Oregon,  the  peoj)le  lost  their 
orchaids  by  premature  decay.  They  had 
worked  the  ground  carefully,  kejit  it  free 
from  vegetation  and  pruned  with  unsisaring 
hand,  but  neglected  to  manure  the  ground. 
Since  then  a  different  plan  has  beenadopted, 
which  Mr.  McD.  has  found  to  work  equally 
well  in  this  coxintry.  He  never  plows  to 
cut  off  roots  after  the  trees  attain  much 
size.  He  avoids  cutting  any  larger  lower 
limbs,  as  that  invariably  results  in  unsoTind 
wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  trees  and  ulti- 
mately in  decay.  He  has  a  good  croji  of 
grass  growing  in  the  orchard,  and  as  often 
as  every  second  year  treats  each  tree  to  a 
bountiful  top  drossingof  barn- yard  manure 
or  rotted  straw.  Of  the  success  of  this 
treatment  the  orchard  itself  is  sufficient 
evidence. 

Chop  Prospects  in  Eastern  Oregon. — 
The  Oregon  Mountain  Deviocral,  of  Aj^ril 
5th  says: — Never  since  Eastern  Oregon  was 
settled  did  its  future  prospects  assume  a 
more  bright  appearance  than  they  do  at 
the  present  time.     Scarcely  a  day   passes 


but  favorable  reports  are  received  from  ali 
parts  of  the  county.  The  farmers  are 
highly  elated  with  the  prospect  of  abun- 
dant crops  for  the  coming  season;  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  the  miners  will 
also  be  well  supplied  with  water  for  their 
summer  work. 

Misdirected  Industry.  —  The  Salem 
Statesman  tells  of  a  farmer  near  Scio  who 
was  seen  plowing  in  a  field  where  the 
water  would  follow  in  the  furrow.  The  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  the  farmer  is  ap- 
plauded ;  but  silence  is  maintained  with  re- 
gard to  his  judgment. 

Coyotes  are  at  work  in  the  sheep  folds 
of  Polk  county. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana.  —  A 
correspondent  of  the  Missoula  Pioneer, 
writes  most  encouragingly  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  settlement  and  agricultural  im- 
provements of  Bitter  Root  Valley.  The 
construction  of  dwellings,  building  of 
fences,  ditches,  etc.,  is  astonishing,  even 
to  the  oldest  settlers.  Some  12,000  or  15,- 
000  inches  of  water  have  already  been  or 
will  be  introduced  into  the  vai'ious  irrigat- 
ing ditches  during  the  present  season. 
People  up  there  believe  in  irrigation,  and 
have  fully  proven  its  value.  On  every 
side  of  the  valley,  the  plow  may  be  seen 
turning  up  the  rich  mountain  loam,  while 
busy  hands  are  engaged  in  grubbing  and 
burning  the  sage  brush,  whicli  encumbers 
much  of  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  valley. 

At  least  three-fourths  more  giain  will  be 
put  into  the  ground  this  year  than  has 
even  been  sown  there  before;  while  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  being  freely  en- 
trusted to  the  kindly  lap  of  Dame  Nature, 
who  at  the  proper  time  will  be  sure  to  re- 
turn many  hundred-fold  for  interest. 

One  ditch  is  now  under  way,  with  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  5,000  inches,  and  a  length 
of  12  miles.  It  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  value  thousands  of  now  waste  and 
worthless  acres. 

Montana. — A  letter  from  Montana  as- 
sures us  that  the  agricultural  lands  of  that 
territory  are  rapidly  being  settled  up,  and 
that  at  least  one-third  more  seed  will  be 
planted  and  sown  there,  the  coming  spring, 
than  in  any  previous  season. 

George  Weldon  is  building  a  Montana 
freight  wagon,  atCorinne,  which  will  carry 
at  one  load  over  twenty  tons  of  freight. 

Improvement  or  the  Breed  of  Cattle. 
According  to  Prof.  Schmied,  a  jjerma- 
nent  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  following 
proposition,  namely:  that  calves  must  be 
nourished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
their  mother's  milk  for  a  much  longer  jje- 
riod  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom ;  all 
other  methods  having  reference  to  this  same 
object  being  insufficient  without  a  proper 
adherence  to  this  fundamental  considera- 
tion. 

Crops  at  the  South. — Spring  opens 
very  favorably  at  the  South,  and  planters  en- 
tertain holies  of  large  crojjs. 

Illinois  raises  the  mo.st  corn  and  wheat; 
New  York  the  most  potatoes  and  greatest 
value  of  live  stock  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Maple-Sugar  Crop. — It  is  reported 
that  the  maple-sugar  crop  in  New  England 
this  year  will  be  very  small,  owing  to  the 
warm  weather,  which  has  cleared  the  earth 
of  frost  and  checked  the  flow  of  sap.  Cold, 
freezing  nights  and  warm  days  are  the  con- 
ditions requisite  to  maple-sugar  making. 
The  first  of  these  conditions  is  this  year 
wanting.  Still  there  will  be  some  made, 
as  it  is  said  that  over  five  tons  a  day  are 
now  sent  from  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Wheat  at  the  East.- — The  news  of  the 
wheat  prospect  in  the  East  is  most  encour- 
aging for  a  large  crop.  Everywhere  it 
looks  luxurious  and  beautiful.  It  has  not 
looked  better  for  years.  In  Illinois 
the  largest  crop  ever  harvested  is  antici- 
l^ated.  So  also  of  MississiiJiji  and  the 
other  States. 

Peppermint  at  a  Discount.  —  The 
Wayne  county  farmers,  of  Michigan,  the 
chief  peppermint  i>roducers  of  the  county, 
say  they  have  40,000  pounds  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint, worth  about  $100,000,  left  on 
their  hands  by  reason  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rojDe. 

American  cotton-seed  is  now  being  ex- 
ported to  England,  to  be  made  into  first 
quality  "olive  oil."  It  is  said  to  make 
nearly  as  good  oil  as  the  olive  and  forms 
an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the  cot- 
ton planters. 

An  Ancient  Gourd. — An  editor  of  a 
Georgia  paper  has  seen  a  gourd  that  Capt. 
J.  A.  Jones,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  has  in  his 
possession,  117  years  old.  It  was  pulled 
from  the  vine  by  his  great-gi-andfather,  in 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  in  1754. 
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Patents  &  inventions. 


[April  22,  1871. 


FbU   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbou  OrriciAL  Rkpobtb  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  U.  8.  and 
Fotaaas  Patent  Agbntb,  and  PcBLisHEits    or 

THB   SCIENTIFIO   FKESS.] 

For  the  Week  Ending  April  4th. 

SwrvEL  FOB  Tetheking  Animals. — Will- 
iam Lyon,  Camp  Halleck,  Nev. 

Electbio  Gas-Liqhting  and  Extinguish- 
INO  Apparatus.— John  Yansant,  San 
Franciaco,  Cal. 

Note.— CopleB  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shorteBt  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Closet  VAL^•E. — A.  J.  tSmith,  San  Fran- 
cisco. All  persons  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  water  closets,  especially  with 
public  water  closets,  have  found  how  ex- 
tremely difficult  it  is  to  keep  them  always 
in  a  proper  condition.  "Whenever  any 
meeha:  ism  is  left  to  be  actuated  by  the 
user,  it  will  be  thrown  out  of  order  in  a 
short  time,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of  in- 
dividuals who  seem  to  be  utterly  devoid  of 
any  ideas  as  to  the  proper  management  of 
machinery,  and  who  misuse  it  in  the  wor.st 
manner.  Mr.  Smith's  device  is  automatic, 
the  valve  being  operated  by  the  weight  of 
the  iMrsou,and  his  invention  will  undoubt- 
edly be  welcome  to  many  as  something 
wliich  will  save  money,  and  inure  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  are  apt  to  get 
excited  over  useless  damages,  resulting 
from  want  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
others. 

Grinding  Pan  and  Amalgamator. — W. 
H.  Thoss,  West  Point,  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal. 
This  improved  grinding  and  amalgamating 
pan  for  gold  and  silver  ores  is  constructed 
in  sections,  so  as  to  be  easily  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  points 
difiicult  of  access.  It  has  a  vertical  re- 
volving shaft  with  horizontal  arms,  to 
which  are  loosely  attached  jjeculiarly  shaped 
stone  grinders.  These  are  drawn  over  the 
bottom,  and  also  thrown  out  against  the 
sides  of  the  pan,  when  in  operation,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  grind  the  ore,  while,  by 
their  peculiar  shape,  the  mercury  and  pulj) 
will  be  forced  to  the  center.  An  atljust- 
able  scraper  is  attached  to  the  arms,  and 
by  depressing  this,  the  mercury  will  bo 
again  drawn  from  the  center  through  tlie 
pulp.  By  this  construction,  besides  the 
smaller  expense  of  manufacture  and  ease 
in  transporting,  it  is  sought  to  eifect  a  more 
thorough  exposure  to  the  metals  to  the  dif- 
ferent active  influences,  and  the  more  inti- 
mate mixture  of  pulp  and  mercury  than  is 
usually  obtained. 

Satett  Bridle. — J.  Weatherhead,  San 
Jos^,  Cal.  This  improvement  relates  to  that 
class  of  bridles  in  which  face  straps,  which 
are  secured  to  the  rings  of  the  bit,  i>ass  up 
over  the  head  of  the  horse  and  between  his 
ears.  Here  the  two  face  straps  are  attached 
to  a  ring  upon  the  top  of  the  horse's  head. 
Short  straps  then  connect  from  this  ring  to 
the  bridle  reins  upon  each  side,  which  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  side  straps  of  the 
ordinary  bridle.  Besides  these  straps, 
there  is  attached  to  the  same  ring  a  single 
rein,  which  passes  to  the  hands  of  the 
driver,  and  enables  him  instantly  to  throw 
the  horse's  head  in  the  air  by  a  slight  pull, 
and  prevent  him  from  running,  kicking  or 
doing  other  damage.  The  device  is  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  and  puts  the  horse  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  driver  or 
rider,  as  a  pull  on  the  strap,  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  unruliness,  will  put  the  horse 
out  of  condition  to  kick  or  run  away. 

Advertising  Lamp. — E.  Boesch,  San 
Francisco.  This  lamp  is  a  most  neat  con- 
trivance which  is  very  ornamental,  and 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement thereon.  It  is  nicely  arranged, 
and  brings  out  tlie  names,  etc.,  very  promi- 
nently, being  useful  both  in  the  day  time 
and  at  night.  The  invention  includes  as 
well  an  improved  device  for  securing  the 
glass  plates  of  the  lantern. 


Travel  in  Second-Glass  Gars. 

Editors  Press: — As  we  have  much  pride 
in  the  good  name  that  the  young  and 
growing  State  of  California  should  bear,  I 
will  endeavor  to  point  out  one  step  that  we 
as  well  as  the  older  States  are  taking,  which 
it  would  seem  a  little  thought  might  show 
unprofitable  and  ungenerous,  if  not  inhu- 
man, wicked  and  immoral  in  its  tendency. 
I  refer  to  second-class  railroad  travel.  The 
most  of  the  roads  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  plain,  cheap  car  for  each  passenger 
train,  to  which  they  invite  the  emigrant, 
the  common  laborer,  and  all  who  may  feel, 
from  necessity  or  otherwise,  obliged  or  in- 
clined to  economise.     That  is  all  well. 

Now  we  would  invite  the  readers  at- 
tention to  the  daily  picture  presented  in 
this  second-class  car.  The  outside  appear- 
ance is  quite  plain,  needing  no  other  sign 
to  indicate  to  the  traveler  which  one  in  the 
train  it  is.  As  you  enter  you  find  plain 
seats,  may  be  cushioned,  and  may  be  plain 
boards,  with  equally  cheap  finish  of  inside 
work  generally. 

That  too,  is  all  well.  Seated  in  this 
plain  car  may  be  seen  men  of  all  national- 
ities, and  i)ossibly  among  them  as  pure 
hearts  as  can  be  found  among  the  passen- 
gers of  the  cars  before  or  behind  them. 
We  also  find  lady-like  looking  young  women 
and  (juite  freciuently  the  mother  with  her 
precious  charge  of  children,  with  a  heart 
yearning  for  good  influences  to  aid  her 
feeble  hands  in  teaching  sobriety,  good 
language,  and  decorum. 

But  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  picture 
which  this  car  presents.  It  is  made  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  bold  drinking,  jsrofane 
language,  and  unmitigated  old  pipes,  and 
segars,  struggling  over  each  other  for  mas- 
tery in  the  amount  of  smoke  they  may  be 
able  to  get  into  a  small  coach.  To  add 
further  to  the  imposition  on  the  better 
portion  of  the  inmates  of  the  befogged  car, 
many  passengers  from  first-class  coaches 
feel  an  apparent  pride  in  retiring  to  a  sec- 
ond-class car  to  indulge  in  all  those  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  filthy  habits. 

We  believe  this  state  of  things  is  un- 
profitable to  railroad  companies,  as  it  is 
certainly  unpleasant  to  manj'  who  travel  in 
such  cars.  It  drives  many  of  the  better 
class  of  poor  from  these  thoroughfares  and 
we  believe  its  reformation  would  be  at- 
tended with  results  similar  to  those  which 
were  noticed  in  the  reform  of  the  postal 
system.  When  the  Ciovernmeut  charged 
twenty-five  cents  for  letters  the  poor  could 
send  but  few,  making  very  limited  inter- 
change of  thought,  and  not  paying  mail 
expenses.  But  when  the  postage  was  re- 
duced to  three  cents,  a  revenue  sprang  up. 
All  can  now  afford  the  gratification  of  a 
correspondence. 

Now  suppose  the  same  watchfulness  by 
the  conductors  in  the  second-class  car,  as 
in  the  first,  in  regard  to  etiquette.  The 
mighty  people,  the  masses,  would  travel; 
gaining  information  anil  paj-ing  back  in 
cash.  All  railroad  men  who  become  in- 
strumental in  abating  the  nuisance  com- 
plained of,  and  aiding  the  poor,  but  high- 
minded,  to  travel  in  your  jilain  but  re- 
spectable second-class  cars.     Way  Side. 


A  B.^D  Condition. — Reports  and  coun- 
ter-reports of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
striking  coal  miners  of  Penn.sylvania  have 
been  sent  to  our  coast.  Exactly  the  truth, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  So  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain, — that  the  condition  of 
things  there  is  very  bad.  A  Philadelphia 
eotemporarj-  places  the  matter  in  a  strong 
light  as  follows: 

A  dead  lock  among  the  politicians  at 
Harrisburg — a  dead  lock  among  the  coal 
producers  in  the  Anthracite  region — the 
iron  manufacture  half  extinguished  for 
want  of  fuel ;  and  the  coal  yards  empty — 
Philadelphians  licgin  to  envy  the  happy 
state  of  the  capital  of  France,  where  there 
only  exists  a  slight  unijleasantncss  between 
the  German  guarantee-garrison  at  St. 
Denis,  the  French  Rej)ublican  garrison  at 
Versailles,  and  the  gendarmerie  of  the 
Commune  at  Yincennes — to  which  are 
added  some  massacres  in  the  Place  Yen- 
dome — some  cannon  on  Montmartre  point- 
ed at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  some  tin-eats 
in  the  Hotel  de  Yille  against  Human  So- 
ciety. France  and  Pennsylvania  exhibit  at 
one  and  the  same  time  what  irreconcila1)le 
antagonisms  may  live  and  grow  in  the 
very  heart  of  civilization. 


Diamonds  for  Cutting  and  Drilling. 

It  is  said  that  when  diamonds  are  used 
in  cutting  hot  glass  in  a  glass  factory  one 
wiU  last  for  only  a  single  day.  It  gradual- 
ly assumes  a  milky  appearance  and  becomes 
worthless;  but  if  the  glass  be  cold  the  dia- 
mond will  last  for  many  months.  Yery 
small  diamonds  are  used  for  cutting  glass. 
Diamonds  which  are  used  in  the  diamond 
drilling  machines  are  about  the  size  of 
peas,  presenting  irregular,  smooth  surfaces, 
but  more  or  less  opaque  and  lacking  in 
brilliancy,  and  having  slight,  smooth  in- 
dentations. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  perceptible  wear  to 
the  diamonds,  in  the  work  of  drilling,  not- 
withstanding the  hard  and  rough  work  it 
has  to  do.  Their  destruction  is  caused 
mainly  by  the  act  of  "setting."  They  are 
set  in  the  drill,  into  holes  which  have  been 
previously  drilled,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Each  hole  is  made  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  size  of  the  diamond  it  is  to  receive, 
and  the  stone  is  secured  in  its  place  by  so 
battering  the  steel  around  it  as  to  hold  it 
tight.  An  unlucky  blow,  in  this  work,  may 
greatly  injure  the  stone  by  breaking  off  a 
fragment,  or  entirely  destroy  it  by  reduc- 
ing it  to  small  fragments. 

When  thej'  are  properly  and  carefully 
set  they  can  bo  used  until  the  steel  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  has  become  so 
worn  away  by  the  attrition  of  the  "chips" 
or  "dust,"  from  the  rock,  in  the  process  of 
di'illing,  that  the  diamonds  become  loose 
or  nearly  so.  If  the  setting  is  not  watched 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  diamond  is 
liablo  to  work  out  when  the  drill  is  in  mo- 
tion, in  which  case  it  is  soon  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  diamonds  that  were  said  to 
have  been  in  almost  constant  use  for 
months,  on  hard  rock,  which  yet  showed 
no  perceiitible  wear.  The  small  indenta- 
tions so  common  in  their  surfaces  had  not 
even  been  ground  out.  A  little  diamond 
dust  drojiped  into  the  drill  hole,  or  the 
breaking  and  grinding  up  of  a  diamond 
from  the  drill  while  at  work,  would  soon 
tell  upon  those  that  remained  in  their  set- 
tings. The  diamonds  employed  for  this 
puri)ose  generally  cost  from  §8  to  §12  each. 

Toads  After  a  Shower. 

"Why,"  asks  "Covu-ant,  Jr.,"  "during  a 
shower,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  do  such 
multitudes  of  toads,  and  especially  little 
ones,  hop  out  on  the  gravel  walks  ?"  For 
many  years  I  believed  that  they  rained 
down,  and  I  supjiose  many  people  think  so 
still.  They  are  so  small,  and  they  come  in 
such  numbers,  that  the  supposition  is  not 
unreasonable.  "Thick  as  toads  after  a 
shower"  is  one  of  our  best  proverbs.  I 
asked  an  ex])lanation  of  this  of  a  thought- 
ful woman,  indeed  a  leader  in  the  great 
movement  to  have  all  the  toads  hop  in  any 
direction  without  any  distinction  of  sex  or 
religion.  Her  rejjly  was  that  the  toads 
come  out  during  the  shower  to  get  water. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  they  come  out  not  to  get  wa- 
ter. I  deluged  a  dry  flower-bed  the  other 
night  with  jiailful  after  pailful  of  water. 
Instantly  the  toads  came  out  of  their  holes 
in  the  dirt  by  tens  and  twenties  and  fifties 
to  escape  death  by  drowning !  The  big 
ones  hurried  away  in  a  ridiculous  streak  of 
hopping,  and  the  little  ones  sprang  about 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  toad  is  just 
like  any  other  land  animal.  .  When  his 
house  is  full  of  water  he  quits  it,  and  seeks 
more  comfortiible  quarters. 


Land  Decision. 

About  two  weeks  since,  says  the  Union, 
the  United  States  Surveyor-General  request- 
ed the  Register  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  at  Sacramento,  to  suspend  from  en- 
try and  sale  all  lands  situated  upon  the  east 
half  of  township  7  north,  range  10  east, 
which  includes  Amador  City,  also  the  Key- 
stone, Amador  and  other  mining  claims  of 
much  value,  all  having  claims  pending  in 
the  Sacramento  Land  Oflice.  The  Regis- 
ter was  of  o])inion  that  the  proceedings 
could  not  be  suspended,  as  in  ca»ses  where 
lands  were  claimed  as  swamped  lands,  by 
order  of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  proceed- 
ed to  take  proofs,  notwithstanding  the 
request  of  8usj)ension,but  awaited  instruc- 
tions before  making  sales.  It  wUl  be  seen 
by  the  following  letters  just  received  by 
the  Register,  that  the  land  intended  to  be 
affected  by  the  suspension  is  not  to  be 
deemed  suspended,  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  though  it  had  been  returned  upon  the 
township  plat  as  mineral  land,  until  other- 
wise ordered.  Wherefore  the  Land  Office 
business  will  proceed  relative  to  that  town- 
ship with  the  exception  above  specified, 
the  same  as  before: 

The  letter  to  the  Register  reads: 

"You  will  permit  none  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  the  east  half  of  said  town- 
ship to  be  disposed  of  as  "agricultural," 
until  further  instructed,  unless  the  non- 
mineral  character  of  the  tract  applied  for 
be  first  established  in  the  manner  required 
in  cases  where  the  land  has  been  returned 
as  mineral,  for  upon  which  affidavits  have 
been  filed  allowing  its  mineral   character." 

That  to  the  Surveyor-General  states  that 
payment  for  the  survey  having  been  made, 
no  suspension  can  be  now  affected.  "The 
necessary  entries  have  been  made,  however, 
upon  our  records  to  jjrevent  the  disposal 
of  any  tracts  embraced  within  the  east  half 
of  said  township  until  the  mineral  or  non- 
mineral  character  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  fully  established,  and  the  Register  and 
Receiver  of  the  District  are  authorized  to 
receive  testimony  respecting  any  portion  of 
said  township  in  the  usual  manner. 

Road  with  Single  Rail.— Mr.  J.  L. 
Hadden,  C.  E.,  of  London,  has  devised  a 
single-rail  tramway  for  conveyances  in 
mountains  and  thinlj'  peopled  countries,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  description: 
, 'Imagine  a  bicycle  let  in  a  longitudinal 
aperture  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  a 
cart,  and  the  cart  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  so  that  only  about  six  inches  of 
the  wheels  would  be  visible;  next,  a  kind 
of  balancing  pole  run  through  the  sides  of 
the  cart  at  right  angles  to  the  single  rail  on 
which  the  bicj'cle  is  to  run.  The  two  ends 
of  the  2Jole  are  to  project  about  three  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  cart,  and  rest  upon, 
and  be  harnessed  to  the  backs  of  two  mules. 
The  animals  Avill  thus  be  one  at  each  side 
of  the  load,  instead  of  being  in  front  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
turnover.because.in'order  todo  so.it  would 
have  to  force  one  mule  to  the  ground  and  to 
lift  the  other  in  the  air;  and,  moreover,  as 
its  floor  would  only  be  six  inches  above 
the  rail,  an  overtip  would  be  of  no  account. 
All  the  weight  in  the  cart,  if  evenly  dis- 
tributed, would  bear  upon  the  rail,  and 
the  animals  having  no  load  upon  their 
backs,  would  be  able  to  exert  considerable 
tractive  power." 


A  CuRiou.s  Ant. — Probably  the  most  cu- 
rious ant  in  the  world  is  the  parasol  ant  of 
the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in 
his  work  on  light,  says  these  ants  walk  in 
long  i)rocession,  each  one  carrying  a  cut 
leaf  over  its  liead  as  a  parasol,  in  the  sun, 
and  they  deposit  these  in  holes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  under  ground,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  than  to  form  a  comfortable 
nest  for  a  species  of  white  snake,  which  is 
invariably  found  coiled  up  among  them. 

Wood  Engraving. -Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  not  twenty  i)rofessional  wood-engrav- 
ers in  the  United  States;  there  are  now  four 
hundred.  There  are  thirty-five  engravers 
in  steady  employ  at  Hari)er's,  and  sixty- 
eight  at  Leslie's.  In  1869  eighteen  thou- 
sand wood-engi-avings  were  prejiared  for 
Mr.  Leslie  for  which  $180,000  were  paid. 


Curiosities  of  Sound. — The  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  is  heard  3,300  yards  through 
the  air;  the  noise  of  a  railroad  train,  2,800 
yards ;  the  report  of  a  musket  and  the  bark 
of  a  dog,  1,800  yards;  an  orchestry  or  the 
roll  of  a  dium,  1,()00;  the  human  voice 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  1,000  yards;  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  900  yards,  the  chirping 
of  crickets,  800  yards.  Distinct  speaking 
is  heard  in  the  air  from  l)elow  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  (JOO  yards;  from  above,  it  is  only 
understood  to  range  of  100  yards  downward. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  echo  is  well 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  smooth  water 
only  when  the  voice  comes  from  an  eleva- 
tion. 

Enduring  Wood. — Pliny  states  that  tlie 
cedar  woodwork  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Utica,  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  jireserva- 
tion  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand 
years.  The  famous  statue  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephosians,  was  formed  of  cedar,  and  en- 
dured for  many  centuries.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  extracted  an  oil  from  the  cedar 
wood,  which  they  rubbed  over  the  papyrus 
to  preserve  them  from  worms,  and  which 
also  entered  into  the  composition  used  for 
preserving  their  mummies. 


? 


i 


The  Most  Rain,  noted  within  a  year,  on 
this  continent  fell  at  Baton  Rouge,  1846, 
being  116.6  inches,  for  the  year.  'The  least 
noted  fell  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  being  1.78 
inches,  for  the  year  1853. 
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A  Lively  Medical  Application. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  pub- 
lishes the  particulars  of  a  lively  medical 
application,  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

A  physician  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  called 
to  see  a  colored  woman,  who  was  afflicted 
with  severe  intestinal  pains.  After  admin- 
istering the  usual  cathartics,  and  trying 
ordinary  injections  without  any  result,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some 
unusual  obstruction  in  the  small  intestines 
which  no  ordinary  treatment  would  remove. 
This  opinion  was  strengthened  when  severe 
vomiting  set  in,  with  regard  to  which  her 
attendant  nurse  remarked,  "Dat  what  de 
nigger  vomited  smelt  juss  like  what  orter 
gone  de  odder  wa'.' 

Only  two  remedies  were  then  suggested 
to  his  mind — opening  the  abdomen  and  re- 
moving the  obstruction,  or  the  novel  idea 
of  an  injection  of  Seidlitz  powders.  Ho 
finally  resolved  upon  the  latter  as  a  possible 
means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the 
former,  and  gave  particular  directions  to 
have  the  two  papers  dissolved  and  used 
separately. 

That  times  were  quite  lively  in  that  room 
after  the  administration,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  words  of  the  patient, 
employed  in  describing  the  result  to  the 
doctor  on  his  subsequent  visit: — "Golly, 
docta,  I  had  de  greatest  feelin'  in  my  in- 
nards you  ebber  herd  on;  dreflful  smartin', 
grumblin',  growlin'  and  sich,  till  I  tho't  I 
should  bust;  den  de  bowels  moved  so 
quick  I  could  hardly  git  out  of  bed  'fore 
ebery  ting  inside  seemed  to  fall  down,  like 
as  if  de  bottom  had  dropped  out !" 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  i^atient 
speedily  recovered.  The  trouble  was 
thought  to  be  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
intestines,  by  which  a  portion  above  was 
made  to  slide  into  a  portion  below;  an  ac- 
tion brought  about  by  leaning  and  laboring 
over  the  wash-tub.  We  believe  the  above 
mode  of  administering  Seidlitz  powders  is 
something  new  in  the  annals  of  medicine; 
but  the  result  fully  demonstrates  its  util- 

ity. 

Dust  Spectacles— Goggles — not  Good. 
— Wire-work  in  spectacle  frames  was  at  one 
time  used  as  such,  and  called  by  this  name. 
These  dust  spectacles  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  keeping  the  eye  behind  them  con- 
tinually enveloped  in  the  vapor  of  its  own 
moisture,  which  cannot  fully  escape.  Thus, 
the  irritated  condition  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  The  principal  reason  for 
their  disuse  lies,  however,  in  the  impair- 
ment of  distinct  vision,  which  compels  the 
patient  to  strain  his  eyes  severely  in  order 
to  see  surrounding  objects  distinctly.  By 
the  wire-work  considerable  objective  light 
is  kept  away  from  the  eye,  and  the  frame 
of  the  dust  siDectacles  places  the  translucent 
gauze  in  an  unfavorable  angle  to  the  outer 
world,  thus  limiting  the  visual  field;  more- 
over, the  manifold  diffraction,  which  the 
transmitted  light  undergoes  on  the  wire- 
gauze,  comes  into  consideration.  Besides, 
when  these  spectacles  are  worn  in  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  dust,  the  meshes  of 
the  ganze  become  filled,  and  then  their  de- 
fects are  increased.  Ordinary  glass  si^ec- 
tacles  of  circular  shajDe,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  to  be  jjreferred  to  the  dust 
spectacles  above  described.  Of  course  they 
protect  the  eye  less;  but  where  the  dust  is 
so  abundant  that  sufficient  protection  is 
not  afibrded  by  the  ordinary  glass  specta- 
cles, or  where  a  small  amount  of  dust  upon 
the  eye  proves  injurious,  the  surgeon  does 
well  to  prohibit  the  patient  from  being 
thus  exposed. 

Sleeplessness  and  Indigestion .  — "How 
should  sleeplessness  in  a  very  young  babe 
be  treated?  also,  what  will  cure  indigestion 
and  acidity  of  stomach  ?" 

Cure  the  indigestion,  and  the  sleepless- 
ness will  disappear.  To  do  this  feed  the 
baby  less  frequently,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
take  any  thing  whatever  into  its  stomach 
except  milk,  and  that  only  at  certain  stated 
times,  not  less  than  three  hours  apart.  If 
the  acidity  does  not  soon  disappear,  extend 
the  time  to  four  hours.  Be  sure  and  be 
regular  in  the  times  of  feeding.  It  is  very 
important. — Herald  0/ Health, 


How  to  Prevent  Spring  Sickness. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
subject  to  a  "bilious  attack"  every  sjjring, 
and  who  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Now  there  is  no  more  need  for  people  be- 
ing thus  sick  in  the  spring,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  if  they  only  know 
how  to  live.  This  periodical  sickness  can 
be  j)revented  simply  by  regulating  the  diet. 
Not  that  all  persons  who  have  been  subject 
to  such  attacks  year  after  year,  for  a  long 
time,  can  overcome  the  difficulty  at  once. 
We  are  all  such  creatures  of  habit,  that 
when  any  thing  becomes  established  in 
this  way,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  its 
return  at  the  regiilar  time,  even  after  the 
producing  cause  has  ceased  to  operate;  con- 
sequently iu  bad  cases  it  sometimes  takes 
several  years  to  overcome  it  entirely.  Un- 
der a  proper  regimen  the  attacks  will  grow 
less  severe  every  year,  until  they  entirely 
disappear. 

During  cold  weather,  people  eat  larger 
quantities  than  usually  of  carbonaceous 
food,  such  as  fat  meats,  sugar,  butter,  bread, 
cakes  and  other  preijarations  of  white  or 
superfine  flour,  nuts,  fats,  syrui?,  etc.  Of 
course,  a  much  larger  quanity  of  carbona- 
ceous food  is  required  by  the  system  in 
cold  weather  than  in  warm,  but  as  a  general 
thing  people  eat  too  much  of  it,  clog  up  their 
system  with  the  excess  and  overburden  the 
excretory  organs,  particularly  the  liver,  in 
vain  efforts  to  get  ri  i  of  it.  Those  who 
take  a  great  deal  out-door  exercise  are  usu- 
ally enabled  to  work  it  off,  and  seldom 
suffer  much  in  consequence,  except  in  hot 
weather;  while  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
in-door  life  suffer  most.  When  warm 
weather  comes  on  in  the  spring,  people  re- 
quire much  less  carabonaceous  food,  but 
instead  of  changing  their  diet  as  the  weather 
changes,  they  continue  to  eat  the  same  kinds 
of  food  they  have  been  eating  during  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  winter,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  already  overburdened 
liver  is  unable  to  bear  up  under  this  extra 
load,  and  utterly  refuses  to  jjerform  its 
function  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to  rest 
and  to  throw  off  its  accumulated  burdens. 
Now  to  prevent  this  state  of  things  two 
things  are  necessary.  First,  peoi^le  must 
eat  a  less  portion  of  corabonaccous  food  at 
all  times.  Second,  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer  in  the  spring  they  must  eat  a  much 
less  quantity  of  it  than  they  do  in  cold 
weather,  and  substitute  instead  more  vege- 
tables and  acid  fruits.  Every  family  should 
have  a  larger  supply  of  canned  fruits  and 
green  vegetables  to  use  at  this  time  of  year. 
For  a  single  article  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  tart  apples,  and  they  should  be  used  in 
unlimited  quantities. — Herald  0/  Health. 

Sick  Rooms  :  Decision  and  Quietness. 
Consult  your  patient's  wants,  but  consult 
him  as  little  as  possible.  Your  decision 
need  not  be  very  obvious  and  postive ;  but 
it  is  the  triumjih  of  supreamcy  to  become 
unconsciously  supreme.  The  decisive  nurse 
is  never  peremptory,  never  loud.  Though 
quiet,  she  never  walks  tip-toe;  she  never 
makes  gestures ;  all  is  ojjen  and  above-board ; 
her  shoes  never  creak.  Her  touch  is  steady 
and  encouraging.  She  never  looks  at  you 
sideways.  You  never  catch  her  watching. 
She  never  slams  the  door,  of  course,  but 
she  never  shuts  it  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
cracking  a  nut  in  the  hinge.  She  never 
talks  behind  it.  She  never  peeps.  She 
pokes  the  fii-e  skilfully,  with  firm,  judicious 
penetration.  She  caresses  one  kind  of  pa- 
tient with  genuine  sympathy  ;  she  talks  to 
another  as  if  he  were  well.  She  is  never 
in  a  hurry.  She  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold,  and  has  a  healthy  prejudice  against 
physic,  which,  however,  she  knows  at  the 
right  time  how  to  conceal. 


Treatment  of  Infantile  Diaerhcea.— 
Dr.  R.  W.  Foss,  in  the  British  3Iedical 
.Jownal,  recommends  the  use  of  the  powder 
or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  in  the  diar- 
rhoeas of  infants.  When  the  stools  are 
green  or  pure  fluid  and  involuntary,  he 
adds  gray  powder  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  twenty  of  the  prepared  gum,  of 
which  five  grains  are  given  as  a  dose. 
When  there  is  simple  diarrhcea,  with  fcetid 
stools,  one  part  of  the  mucilage  to  three  of 
water  is  all  that  is  required. 


Young  Cantharides. — It  is  said  that  the 
young,  immature  cantharis  insect  does  not 
possess  any  considerable  blistering  prop- 
erties. That  power  is  possessed  by  the 
adult  only. 

Says  the  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhave,  keep 
the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm,  the  bowels 
open,  and  the  aid  of  a  physician  will  be 
seldom  needed. 


Pleasant  Farm  Homes. 

Nothing  so  much  attaches  families  to 
their  homes  as  good  and  conveniently  con- 
structed dwellings  with  pleasant  surround- 
ings. Of  course  we  suppose  that  the  so- 
cial relations  of  the  family  are  all  that  is 
desired.  In  the  early  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  little  thought  was  given  to  per- 
manence; and  of  course  as  little  was 
thought  of  erecting  pleasant  or  convenient 
dwellings.  Any  miserable  shanty  that 
could  be  nailed  together,  and  which  would 
form  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  wind  and 
sun  was  considered  sufficient  for  a  Califor- 
nia house.  Of  course  no  attachment  could 
be  formed  for  such  a  home  by  either  old  or 
young.  Hence  families  were  frequently 
changing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  broken  up  by  the  scattering 
of  children  upon  the  slightest  pretext  or 
caprice. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  prosjierity  of  any  people. 
Farms  managed  under  such  circumstances 
can  never  be  improved,  but  must  be  con- 
stantly deteriorating.  The  habit  of  exclu- 
sive attention  to  some  one  branch  of  agri 
culture,  as  the  cultivation  of  wheat  alone, 
or  stock-raising  exclusively,  still  further 
aggravates  the  evU. 

It  is  jsleasant,  however,  to  note  a  marked 
improvement  in  these  particulars  during 
the  last  few  years.  Good  houses  are  tak- 
ing the  2)laces  of  the  poor  shells  that  were 
so  common  at  first.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  are  planted  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  beautiful  flower  gardens  are  frequently 
met  with  to  attract  the  jsasser-by,  and  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  inmates.  There 
is  no  surer  evidence  of  a  thrifty,  contented 
and  happj-  household,  than  a  well  regulated 
and  carefully  tilled  flower  garden. 

We  have  said  it  is  pleasant  to  note  such 
improvements;  but  they  are  still  quite  too 
few  and  far  between.  While  large  num- 
bers of  our  farmers  have  made  such  im- 
provements, there  is  still  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  more.  California  presents  most 
unusual  opportunities  for  rural  homes  and, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  might 
have  the  largest  number  of  charming 
homesteads  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  farmer  should 
be  rich  or  even  especially  well-to-do  to  in- 
dulge in  such  luxuries.  A  very  little  addi- 
tion of  lumber  to  the  incommodious  cabins 
which  too  many  yet  occupy,  will  accom- 
plish the  object.  Very  little  surplus  work 
for  mere  show  is  needed  about  the  house; 
but  much  may  be  done  at  little  or  no 
cost,  during  the  leisure  days  and  hours  of 
the  farmer,  and  his  sons  (and  daughters 
too)  in  fitting  tip  the  grounds,  setting  out 
shade  and  fruit  trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc., 
which  surroundings  add  much  more  to  the 
attractions  of  a  country  home,  than  do  ele- 
gant houses  or  fine  cottages. 

Lumber  is  cheaj)  and  gardens  and  or- 
chards may  be  started  with  but  little  trou- 
ble or  expense;  while  the  results  attainable 
from  such  improvements,  will  soon  more 
than  double  or  treble  the  outlay  both  of 
time  and  money. 

There  is  nothing  which  binds  a  peoiale  so 
thoroughly  to  the  soil,  or  so  elevates  and 
nerves  them  to  action,  as  such  homes  as 
we  have  alluded  to — homes  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Without  such  homes 
permanence  and  prosperity  will  never  be- 
come a  feature  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try of  any  State  or  people. 

Thorough  Farming. 

W.  N.  Furlong,  Esq.,  between  this  place 
and  Old  Gilroy,  is  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal farmers  in  this  part  of  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, as  may  be  readily  noticed  by  the  most 
casual  observer  from  his  beautiful  and  well 
arranged  residence,  and  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  of  his  farm.  Mr.  Furlong  cul- 
tivates only  thirty-one  acres,  and  it  is  safe 


to  say  that  he  realizes  more  from  \ 
thirty-one  acres  than  many  of  our  farmers 
do  from  that  many  hundred.  Of  these 
thirty-one  acres,  eleven  are  set  out  to  an 
orchard  numbering  some  two  thousand 
trees  of  every  variety  of  the  choicest  qual- 
ity of  apple,  peach,  plum,  pear,  prune, 
nectarine,  black  walnut,  almond,  orange, 
fig,  chestnut,  persimmon,  mulberry,  grape, 
currant  and  goosberry.  He  has  also  a  large 
variety  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  We 
were  shown  on  his  place  a  weeping  willow 
four  years  old  that  measured  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  25  feet  in  hight.  The  fruit  and 
other  trees  on  his  place  are  equally  thrifty 
and  vigorous.  Mr.  Furlong  informed  us 
that  he  averaged  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
last  season;  this  at  the  maximum  price  of 
.•$11  per  ton  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $55; 
while  the  majority  of  our  farmers  did  not 
average  one  ton.  This  is  a  true  illustration 
of  the  success  of  the  small  farm,  thoroughly 
cultivated,  over  the  large  one  half  cultiva- 
ted. Mr.  Furlong  also  informs  us  that  he 
can  raise  thirty  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion that  the  small  farmer  realizes  more 
and  risks  less,  without  half  the  anxiety  and 
responsibility  of  the  large  farmer.  We 
write  this  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
our  people. — San  Jose  Advei-tiser. 

Covering  Grass  Seeds, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scottish  Farmer 
gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  by 
himself  and  a  neighbour,  showing  that,  in 
ordinary  field  culture,  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  farmers  that  the  nearer  the  sur- 
face clover  and  grass  seeds  can  be  sown 
and  covered,  the  better  chance  they  have 
of  succeeding,  is  contrary  to  actual  expe- 
rience. 

His  neighbor  sowed  a  ridge  of  his 
clover  seed  along  with  the  grain  in  the 
plow  furrow,  and  found  the  clover  to 
be  much  better  on  this  ridge  than  on  any 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  field  sown  in  the  or- 
dinary way  after  the  grain  had  been  sown, 
and  covered  with  light  seed  harrows.  He 
sowed  several  plots  of  100  seeds  each  in 
his  garden,  covering  them  at  various  depths, 
and  found  the  proportion  to  grow  to  be  as 
follows  with  rye  grass: — 

Plot  1.    Sown  on  surface f>  out  of  100  grew, 

"    2.     Cov  red  1  inch 50  "  " 

"    3.  "        2    "                              69  " 

"    i.  ■•        3    ■'                              47  "               " 

"    5.  •'        i    >•                               1  i< 

"    6.  "        5    "                               0  " 

With  Red  Clover  it  resulted  iu 


Plotl. 

'•  2. 

"  3. 

"  i. 

*'  .5. 

"  6- 

"  7. 


Sown  on  surface. 
Covered  ^  inch.. 

1  " 

•■      ly," 

2  " 

3  " 
i    " 


.35  out  of  100  grew. 

..40  " 

25  " 

38  " 

5  " 

2  " 

0  •'  " 


The  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  that  mixed 
grass  seeds  should  be  well  harrowed  in, 
while  CLOVER  does  not  require  so  heavy  a 
covering,— a  half  to  one  inch  being  suffi- 
cient. 


Toothache  in  Dumb  Animals. — It  must 
be  dreadful  when  poor  dumb  animals  suf- 
fer from  toothache.  Every  one  has  read 
how  Chunee  the  elephant  at  the  Exeter 
Change,  in  England,  went  mad  from  it; 
and  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  it  is  often 
a  cause  of  madness  in  dogs,  and  I  really 
think  it  very  probable.  The  j)oor  brutes 
seek  the  sympathy  and  aid  from  their  mas- 
ters; for  I  have  known  a  jjoor  old  cat  come 
moaning,  time  after  time,  until  it  drew  at- 
tention to  its  teeth.  A  surgeon  who  was  vis- 
iting the  house  first  suggested  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  discomfort — and  one  person 
more  skilled  than  the  others,  possibly  in 
the  management  of  our  dumb  comijanions, 
drew  a  tooth  which  was  rather  loose  and  at 
once  relieved  the  poor  creature. 

Gases  Evolved  by  Ripe  Fruits. — Ac- 
cording to  Lechartier  and  Bellamy,  picked 
fruits — such  as  apples,  cherries,  and  goose- 
berries— at  first  absorb  oxygen;  afterwards 
they  give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  in  larger 
volume  than  the  previously  absorbed  oxy- 
gen. At  first  the  evolution  of  gas  takes 
place  uniformly,  afterwards  it  moderates, 
and  then  ceases  for  a  time,  and  commences 
again  and  gives  off  more  gas  than  during 
the  fii'st  period.  An  increase  of  tempera- 
ture promotes  the  transformation.  Whether 
light  has  any  influence  upon  the  reaction 
is  not  stated.  From  these  observations  it 
will  appear  that  it  is  unsafe  to  sleep  in 
apartments  where  much  fruit  is  stored. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  thinks 
that  the  introduction  of  coal  oils  for  lubri- 
cating purposes,  has  diminished  the  dan- 
ger of  spontaneous  combustion,  inasmuch 
as  these  oils  have  not  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  which  is  possessed  by  ani- 
mal oils. 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

We  have  provided  a  nice  Farm  Wagon  of 
California  manufacture  for  the  accommodation 
of  oiu'  friends  this  week,  and  take  them,  in  the 
beginning,  to  witness  the  progress  of  a  most 
important  enterprise  for  our  coast,  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  After  viewing  this,  we 
take  our  accustomed  trip  to  the  Ubrary  of 
Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress,  that  we 
may  keep  up  with  the  age.  Then  we  make  a 
pleasure  excursion  to  the  Devil's  Lake  and  af- 
terwards visit  the  Petaluma  Home  Institute. 
At  this  point  we  are  brought  to  a  full  stop  by  a 
query  concerning  Two-Horse  Teams.  While 
deliberating  as  to  the  fact  of  our  Coming  to 
Grief,  we  get  out  and  walk  about  the  ranch. 

Most  interesting  we  find  it  to  watch  the  dif- 
ferent processes  going  on  in  our  Cocoonery, 
and  no  less  instructive  is  the  visit  to  the  Aspar- 
agus Beds,  for  at  both  places  we  learn  very 
much.  And  equally  interesting  and  instructive 
is  the  glance  at  the  Agricultural  Notes  of  the 
Coast. 

Our  Inventors  have  quite  a  display  for  us  as 
we  come  to  their  Department.  Travel  in  Sec- 
ond-Class Cars  occupies  our  attention.  We  see 
what  can  be  done  by  Diamonds  for  Cutting  and 
Drilhng,  enquire  about  Toads  After  a  Shower, 
read  an  important  Land  Decision,  and  indulge 
in  a  general  miscellany.  Then  we  care  for  our 
Good  Health,  visit  a  Pleasant  Farm  House, 
and  talk  about  Grass  Seed. 

We  ride  out  again,  having  decided  not  to 
come  to  grief,  to  witness  the  efiect  of  the  Kain 
on  the  Crops.  We  find  at  the  post-office 
Notes  from  Correspondents,  and  Answers  there- 
to already  prepared.  Glancing  at  the  Progress 
of  the  Silk  Business,  we  pass  on  to  witness  the 
operation  of  a  Prize  Mower,  and  enquire  as  to 
the  advisability  of  founding  Two  Beparate  Uni- 
versties,  rather  than  adding  to  the  one  we  al- 
ready have. 

Visiting  the  pleasant  Home  Circle,  we  find 
the  ladies  prepared  to  greet  us  in  the  usual 
friendly  way  with  song  and  prose  and  hints  on 
Domestic  Economy;  but  we  find  also  that  the 
Yoiing  Folks  claim  a  prominent  place  in  our 
consideration. 

As  we  leave  the  pleasant  scene,  we  take  a 
good  substantial  lunch  of  Trans-continental 
Traffic,  with  a  desert  of  Ughter  imagination  on 
the  river,  and  a  Humorous  cup  to  end  with. 


CosTMUNicATioNS  RECEIVED.  —  A  story 
from  J.  B.  W.;  "A  Talk  with  the  Boys," 
from  "  Jeigh  Arrli;"  Letter  from  "Euiti- 
cus;"  "Timber  Fence  Posts,"  by  S.  W.  J.; 
"Cochineal  in  California,"  by  E. ;  "A 
Grain  of  "Wheat,"  by  C.  L.  Anderson,  and 
"  How  to  Protect  Trees  from  Jumping 
Grasshoppers,"  by  J.  B.  E.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dougal  sends  a  short  reply  to  Mr.  Eeed, 
which  will  appear  next  week,  and  must 
close  the  controversy  on  the  "Conner 
Tragedy." 

The  AGBicOiTUBAii  Society  of  Honolula, 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  exchanging  poultry 
and  seeds  of  all  kinds  with  the  Japanese. 

Agriculture  is  an  Akt. — Man  is  the 
artist, — the  soil  is  his  laboratory, — manure 
his  raw  material, — animal  strength  and 
machinery  his  power, — air,  light,  heat  and 
moisture  his  agents, — and  grains,  roots, 
fruits  and  forage,  his  product. 


The  Crop  Prospect. 

The  rain  of  Sunday  last  was  again  most 
timely,  and  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
grain  and  grass;  it  will  give  increase  length 
and  weight  to  the  wheat  and  barley  already 
heading  out,  and  help  along  to  a  jmrtial 
crop,  much  that  was  entirely  desjjaired  of. 
It  was  followed  by  warm  and  moist  weather 
instead  of  a  dry  and  scorching  wind,  which 
has  atlded  still  more  to  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence. If  no  more  rain,  whatever,  falls,  we 
are  now  assured  of  at  least  a  fair  crop 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
State.  But  as  two  or  three  light  showers 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for,  there  is 
good  reason,  considering  the  increased 
breadth  of  land  sown,  to  expect  a  fair  ag- 
gregate of  yield.  The  tone  of  the  interior 
press  is  decidedly  cheerful. 

Aside  from  the  dryer  portions  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  a  few  small  tracts  here 
and  there,  in  other  portions  of  the  State, 
we  do  not  anticipate  any  decided  failures 
to  mature  a  crop.  An  aggregate  yield  of 
3,500,000  sacks  of  wheat  for  export,  may 
be  confidently  looked  for,  which,  with  the 
500,000  now  on  hand,  will  swell  the  total 
to  be  handled  during  the  coming  year  to 
fully  five  million  centals.  This  aggregate, 
at  the  imi)roved  prices  which  will  probably 
be  realized,  will  exceed  the  cash  value  of 
the  export  for  the  year  just  closing. 

The  linllelin,  in  speaking  of  the  pros- 
pect, adds  the  following  iiertinent  and 
suggestive  remarks: — Ten  years  ago,  with 
only  the  same  amount  of  moisture  falling, 
the  failure  of  crops  would  liavo  been  gen- 
eral, a  few  of  the  coast  valleys  furnishing 
an  exception.  The  difference  in  results  is 
owing  to  a  better  system  of  farming.  A 
few  ranchmen,  this  year,  sowed  wheat  as 
late  as  March.  In  the  light  of  fifteen  or 
tw-enty  years  of  observation  in  this  State, 
it  is  hard  to  repress  the  wish  that  men 
whose  chances  are  not  so  good  for  a  crop 
as  to  win  a  prize  in  a  bogus  lottery  might 
come  to  grief  in  such  a  way  as  to  start 
them  on  a  new  and  l>etter  track.  Ignorance 
and  down-right  laziness  in  farming,  are 
not  a  whit  more  productive  here  than  else- 
where. 


A  Pleasant  Reception. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  whicli,  under 
the  lead  of  its  energetic  President,  Mr.  A. 
S.  Hallidie,  is  ever  alive  to  assist  in  the  Im- 
portant events  of  the  day,  gave  a  very- 
pleasant  reception  on  Wednesday  evening, 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  the  distinguished  me- 
chanic, the  chief  of  American  ship-builders. 
This  gentleman  coming  to  our  shores,  as 
Mr.  Hallidie  remarked,  not  as  a  sight-seer 
or  critic,  but  to  establish  and  consummate 
a  great  enterprise,  an  enterjirise  which 
binds  nation  to  nation,  and  by  its  inter- 
communication develops  industrial  re- 
sources, latent  wealth,  and  a  high  civiliza- 
tion, it  was  i^roper  that  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute of  the  Pacific  coast  should  greet 
him,  a  fellow  citizen,  a  fellow  mechanic, 
with  a  warm,  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Hallidie,  in  brief  but  well  chosen 
terms,  welcomed  Mr.  Webb  in  the  name  of 
the  Institute.  He  alluded  to  the  guest's 
high  position,  and  to  the  nobility  of  the 
mechanic's  calling.  Mr.  Webb  replied  in 
a  very  appropriate  manner.  He  thanked 
the  Institute  for  its  warm  greeting,  and 
complimented  the  coast  on  having  snch  a 
society.  Keferring  modestly  to  himself, 
he  claimed  to  be  in  certain  respects  a  jiio- 
neer  Califoruian,  having  built  the  first 
American  steamer,  the  California — still  in 
service — ^which  ever  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  first  to  enter  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  having  been  ever  since  interested 
in  enterprises  connected  with  the  State. 
Mr.  Webb  also  built  the  first  American 
steamer  ever  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Colorado,  the  pioneer  vessel  carrying 
our  mails  to  China,  as  also  the  connecting 
steamers  on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Webb's  remarks  were  warmly  aj)- 
plauded. 

Mayor  Selby  was  then  called  on  and  re- 
sponded.    It  is  the  first  time   that  we  re- 


member when  our  chief  city  officer  has 
made  a  speech,  he  being  more  given  to 
deeds  than  to  words.  He  spoke,  as  he 
acts,  quietly  but  to  the  point.  He  referred 
to  the  want  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments on  our  coast,  and  to  our  pre-eminent 
'advantages  therefor,  dwelling  on  the  spe- 
cial advantage  of  our  favorable  climate, — a 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance.  Al- 
luding to  Mr.  Webb,  he  said  that  we 
needed  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  whose 
vigor,  intelligence,  experience  and  wealth 
can  do  great  things  for  the  coast,  while  re- 
alizing himself  a  handsome  jirofit  for  his 
labors  and  ventures. 

Collector  Phelps,  an  excellent  man  for 
such  an  occasion,  followed  in  a  few  elo- 
quent remarks.  Mr.  H.  F.  Williams  then 
spoke  at  some  length.  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott  made  one  of  the  liest  speeches  of  the 
evening,  rejiresenting  the  iron  interests  of 
the  coast,  and  telling  how  we  could  now 
assist  by  our  mechanical  skill  in  such  en- 
terprises as  those  of  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  B. 
Hyde  spoke  for  the  inland  transportation 
interest,  and  then  Mr.  Dickey,  a  ship- 
builder, recently  from  Scotland,  concluded 
with  interesting  remarks,  giving  good, 
sound  facts. 

After  the  speeches,  greeting  by  the 
American  hand-shake  was  given  to  Mr. 
Webb  by  a  large  number  of  those  present. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Planting  MuiiBEEEY  Seed. — Mr.  Pfeffer, 
of  San  Jose,  furnishes  us  with  his  experi- 
ence in  planting  mulberry  seed.  After 
many  failures  in  planting  chy,  ho  adopted 
the  plan  of  first  soaking  the  seed  for  24 
hours  in  tejjid  water,  and  then  placing  it 
in  a  warm  place  until  it  sjjrouted — showed 
the  little  white  germ — when  it  was  ready 
to  be  i^ut  in  the  ground.  It  should  be 
verized.  If  it  is  not  first  sprouted,  it  re- 
sown  in  a  moist,  warm  soil,  thoroughly  pul- 
quires  a  large  amount  of  efther  artificial  or 
natural  moisture;  and  in  either  case  so 
much  time,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  apt 
to  Jiarden  the  surface  soil  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  tender  loaves  of  the  phmt  are  un- 
able to  break  through,  and  are  so  scorched 
and  withered  in  the  attempt  that  the  plant 
dies.  Since  he  adopted  this  plan,  he  has 
had  very  good  success,  losing  but  a  very 
small  percentage.  He  moreover  reminds 
us  that  this  method  is  given  by  Mr.  Pre- 
vost  in  his  Silk  Manual. 

An  Index  Wanted  for  the  Rural  Press. 
Mr.  Bernard  Marks  writes  as  follows:  "As 
so  man}'  of  the  articles  in  the  Rural  Press 
are  valuable  for  reference  purposes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  to  jjrint  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  an  alphabetical  index, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  preserving 
their  papers  for  binding.  I  read  many  ar- 
ticles every  week,  to  which  I  am  sia-e  I 
shall  want  to  refer  again;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  others  among 
your  readers  who  feel  the  same  desire,  to 
secure  a  ready  reference  to  the  many  valu- 
able and  carefully  written  articles  with 
which  the  Press  abounds." 

We  are  glad  our  correspondent  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  matter  of  an  index — 
not  that  we  should  have  omitted  it;  it  has 
been  onr  intention  from  the  start  to  pub- 
lish one — but  to  the  end  that  we  may  notify 
our  readers  beforehand,  that  an  index  will 
be  published,  as  otherwise  many  might 
prepare  one  for  their  own  convenience,  at 
the  expense  of  much  labor.  An  index  will 
be  published  every  six  months — a  period  of 
time  which  constitutes  a  volume  of  the 
Press. 

Wm.  H.  Magee,  of  the  Missoula  Pionee)-, 
writes  as  follows: — The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  a  great  favorite  here.  The 
"  Poultry  Notes"  published  therein  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.  I  am 
besieged  with  questions  from  correspond- 
ents in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  making 
poultry  raising  remunerative.  This  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  visit  to  this 
locality  of  your  agent,  Mr.  Murray.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  by  return  of 
mail  the  latest  and  best  jwultry  raiser's 
manual. 

If  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble,  please 


send  me  the  address  of  some  person  in  the 
bay  counties  who  can  supply  people  here 
Viiih.  pure  Brahma  /owls;  and  also,  if  such 
a  person  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  such 
orders  as  far  as  Corienne.  The  responsi- 
bility from  the  latter  place  will  be  assumed 
by  the  parties  sending  the  order. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the 
above  with  the  view  of  referring  some  of 
our  dealers  in  fancy  poultry  to  the  opening 
presented  above.  There  are  at  least  three 
dealers  in  that  line  who  advertise  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  either  of  whom  can 
be  depended  on  for  whatever  they  promise 
in  the  way  of  poultry.  Letters  addressed 
to  Wm.  H .  Magee,  office  of  the  Missoula 
Pioneer,  Missoula  City,  Montana,  will 
reach  our  correspondent. 

The  Rcr.^^l  in  Contra  Costa.— One  of 
the  most  intelligent,  practical  agricultur- 
ists in  the  State,  writes  us  from  Contra 
Costa  couuty  as  follows! 

"  The  Rural  is  an  excellent  journal  for 
the  interests  it  represents,  and  and  all  the 
more  valuable  and  acceptable  that  it  does 
not  assume  an  oracular  and  dogmatic  tone 
which  implies  infallil)le  knowledge  of  the 
matters  in  which  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced are  only  learning,  and  are  most 
likely  to  avoid  all  pretensions  of  qualifica- 
tion to  give  exact  information.  You  can- 
not expect  at  once  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  your  enterprise,  but  I  think  the 
Rx.'HAL  will  eventually  find  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative class  of  readers  and  supporters." 

More  About  Castor  Beans  and  Go- 
phers.— Mr.  D.  L.  Perkins,  writes  us  as 
follows: — "In  regard  to  your  article  in  re- 
lation to  Castor  Beans  destroying  gophers, 
I  would  state  that  T\hilst*I  was  in  Alameda, 
I  was  sorely  tronl)]ed  with  gophers  de- 
stroying everything  that  was  green.  I  used 
traps  and  poison  to  remove  the  vermiuj 
l)ut  neither  availed  anything.  At  last,  I 
planted  among  my  vegetables  some  half  a 
pound  of  castor  beans,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  a  short  time  they  left  my  grounds 
and   I   was   no    more    molested  by  tlicm. 

As  soon  as  the  beans  got  ripe,  or  sooner, 
I  cut  them  back.  My  impression  is  that 
the  ground  gets  impregnated  with  the  odor 
of  the  plant,  or  the  beans,  and  that  the  go- 
phers not  liking  tlie  taste  thereof  give  it  a 
wide  range." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  cor- 
respondent's experience  difFers  from  that  of 
our  correspondent  "C.  W.  T.  C."  of  last 
week.  The  following,  however,  more  than 
confirms  that  writer's  experience: 

"L.  v.,  "of  Liveimore valley,  writes: — "I 
beg  to  ofier  you  my  experience.  *  *  In 
185C  I  planted  a  row  about  50  rods  long,  by 
the  side  of  a  fence,  and  the  gophers  eat 
them  all  down  and  got  fat  on  them!" 

We  are  under  tlie  impression  that  we 
have  received  still  another  letter,  during 
the  past  w«ek,  in  which  the  writer  stated 
that  he  had  planted  the  castor  bean  as  a 
defence  against  the  ravages  of  the  gopher, 
without  any  beneficial  results.  If  we  have 
received  any  such  letter,  it  has  been  acci- 
dentally mislaid. 

Correction. — ^Thc  article  "  Suffocating 
Squirrels,"  which  we  gave  last  week,  was 
incorrectly  credited  to  the  San  Jose  Mercu- 
ry  instead  of  the  Contra  Costa  Gazette, 
where  it  originally  appeared.  By  the  same 
inadvertence  we  also  located  the  experi- 
menter. Dr.  Carothers,  in  Santa  Clara,  in- 
stead of  Pacheco. 


Aoricultubal  Implements.— We  would 
call  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Messrs.  Hawley  &  Co.'s  advertisement  of 
various  farming  implements,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  columns  to-day.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  given  this  house  an  extend- 
ed notice  to-day,  but  have  been  compelled 
to  defer  it  until  next  week.  In  the  meantime 
we  would  advise  all  farmers  about  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  implements  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Hawley  before  buying  elsewhere. 

The  Wool  Clip  in  Los  Angeles. — The 
Los  Angeles  News  saj-s: — The  clij)  of  this 
year  does  not  in  one  respect  equal  the  yield 
of  other  seasons,  though  in  others,  it  sur- 
passes it.  The  fleece  is  lighter  than  ever 
known  before;  this  may  be  tlie  effect  of  scant 
pasturage  and  the  failure  of  burrs — but  the 
latter  also  causes  the  wool  to  be  cleaner. 
So  marked  is  the  difference  that  a  flock  of 
five  hundred  yielded  as  much  last  year  as 
the  same  flock  with  its  increase  ( 707  in  all), 
have  brought  this  season.  Mr.  Warten- 
berg  recieved'both  clips  and  noted  the  re- 
sults of  the  respective  weighings. " 
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Progress  of  the  Silk  Business. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  hereto- 
fore encountered  in  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms in  this  State  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
market  for  cocoons;  but  this  trouble  -will 
bO  longer  be  felt,  as  the  silk  factory,  which 
WiU  soon  go  into  operation  in  this  city,  will 
buy  all  that  are  offered.  They  will  also 
buy  all  the  reeled  silk  that  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  State.  It  is  furthermore  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  manufacture 
and  send  to  different  parts  of  the  State,  at 
the  bare  cost  of  manufactiire,  reels  suitable 
for  taking  the  silk  from  tlie  cocoons,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  in-oeess  women  and 
children  may  be  able  to  utilize  their  leis- 
ure, after  the  busy  season  is  over,  in  reeling 
the  cocoons  which  they  may  have  produced 
during  the  summer;  thus  adding  largely 
to  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  mul- 
berry patch.  All  needed  instruction  will 
also  be  sent  with  each  machine  for  doing 
such  work  properly.  We  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  promising 
enterprises  ever  un- 
dertaken in  the  State. 

Silk-growing  can 
be  made  almost  inde- 
pendent of  drouth, 
and  distance  from  a 
market.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry which  can  be 
introduced  anywhere, 
wherever  the  cost  of 
living  can  be  made 
reasonably  cheap,  and 
can  be  conducted  on 
any  desirable  scale, 
large  or  small.  It 
can  be  introduced  uji- 
on  every  farm,  and 
into  every  family,  and 
by  it  the  labor  of 
families  and  children 
may  be  iitilized  to  any 
desirable  extent. 
With  the  San  Fran- 
cisco factory  in  oper- 
ation, and  reels  dis- 
tributed as  proposed, 
the  silk  business  of 
California  will  have 
passed  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental state  to  a 
position  among  the 
leading  industries  of 
the  State.  Apropos 
to  this    subject    the 

reader  will  find  a  very  valuable  and  sea- 
sonable article,  in  another  column  of  the 
present  issue,  dstailing  the  modus-openvidi 
of  hatching  and  feeding  the  worms. 


Tie  McCormick  Prize  Mower. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick harvesting  machines,  which  have 
made  such  a  revolution  in  farming  opera- 
tions within  the  past  twenty -three  years. 
About  a  month  ago  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  "Advance"  reaper  and  mower.  To- 
day we  ilhistrate  another  machine  of  Mr. 
McCormick's,  Avhich  is  called  the  "Prize" 
mower. 

This  mower  is  identical  with  the  Advance 
when  stripped  of  its  reai^ing  jjarts.  It  is  a 
two-wheeled  machine,  cuts  a  four-foot 
swath,  and  its  cutting  power,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  choked  by  th  worst  of  matted 
grass.  It  is  geared  high  and  cuts  clean 
and  clear  with  the  horses  on  a  slow  walk. 
The  catting  apparatus  has  been  proved  by 
the  severest  tests. 

The  Prize  mower  is  supplied  with  all  the 
usual  conveniences  of  levers,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  has  the  tilting  lever.  By 
this  arrangement  the  edge  of  the  cutter  can 


Silk  Culture  in  New  Zealand. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  stirring 
to  introduce  this  industry  on   that  island. 

We  noticed  a  proposition  was  lately 
made  in  their  Legislature  to  appropriate 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  assist  the 
enterprise.  And  now  we  receive  letters 
for  information  on  the  subject,  and  for 
trees,  cuttings  and  eggs.  The  diificulty  in 
shipping  trees  from  California,  would  be 
in  the  difference  of  the  seasons.  Is  is  now 
autumn  or  fall  in  New  Zealand,  and  their 
spring  commences  in  September.  The 
mulberry  seed  could  be  sent  them,  gath- 
ered from  our  trees  this  summer,  and 
planted  there  in  September  or  October — 
their  spring. 

Our  eggs  made  in  June  and  July,  could 
be  sent  there  immediately,  and  would  hatch 
in  September  or  October,  when  the  trees 
are  putting  on  their  spring  foliage.  The 
misfortunes  of  Europe  in  silk  culture,  and 
now  particularly  the  French  troubles  are 
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Agbictjltukal  Expeeiments. — The  Alta 
suggests  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  our 
wealthy  and  intelligent  farmers  to  make 
experiments,  with  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  State  of  the  culture  of  new 
products.  Among  the  products  to  which 
attention  is  directed  are  the  ramie.  New 
Zealand  flax,  the  poppy,  bamboo,  chin- 
chona,  madder,  liquorice  and  basket  wil- 
low, from  all  of  which  and  many  others, 
there  is  reasonable  hope  that  large  profits 
may  be  realized.  It  is  better  that  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  whether  undertaken  by 
men  of  large  or  small  means,  should  be 
conducted  in  a  small  way.  The  results  are 
equally  satisfactory,  and  in  case  of  failure 
in  any  one,  the  loss  will  not  be  serious  or 
discouraging  to  future  efforts  in  other 
directions. 


The  Fikst  Wool  Shipment  of  the  spring 
clip  of  wool  from  this  State  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Clapp,  agent  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Woolen  Factory.  It  was  made  by 
rail  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  arrived  at  its 
place  of  destination  in  18  days.  This  com- 
pany manufacture  the  splendid  blankets 
uted  in  the  Pullman  Palace  cars. 

The  Early  Hale  Peach,  which  was  so 
prominent,  is  condemned  because  it  rots. 


be  set  at  any  angle  desired,  in  a  moment, 
and  without  dismounting  from  the  seat. 
This  is  invaluable  in  preserving  the  edge 
of  the  knife  while  cutting  over  rough, 
stony  ground,  dead  furrows,  gullies  or 
sandy  soil,  as  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  such  machines. 

Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  frame 
spring,  which  does  away  with  the  old  plan 
of  having  a  small  roller  or  wheel  behind 
the  shoe,  and  enables  one  to  get  rid  of  the 
clogging  dirt  and  cut  grass.  By  means  of 
a  nut  on  a  long-threaded  screw,  this  spring 
can  be  made  stiff  or  limber  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  regulated  so  as 
to  bear  up  all  the  weight  of  the  frame  be- 
hind the  wheels  and  yet  keep  the  cutter- 
bar  within  an  easy  bearing  on  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  communicates  an 
easy,  pleasant  motion  to  the  machine  when 
working  on  rough  ground. 

There  are  other  points  which  might  be 
dwelt  on,  but  the  best  description  of  the 
mower  is  the  machine  itself  and  its  prac- 
tical working.  For  further  information  on 
these  points,  address  C.  H.  McCormick  & 
Bro.,  Chicago. 

.  The  Advance  in  Corn. — The  Los  An- 
geles Express  says: — "Corn  is  worth  two 
cents  per  pound  in  Los  Angeles  and  will 
probably  increase  in  price.  High  prices 
are  occasioned  by  the  emjjtying  of  the  Los 
Nietos  and  Monte  granaries  by  well-known 
capitalists  of  our  city  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, 


leading  other  portions  of  the  world  to 
try  to  suj)ply  this  indispensable  com- 
mercial fiber. 


A  Sod  Cuttee. — Mr.  Poole,  of  Rio  Vista, 
has  invented  and  patented  a  most  useful 
farming  imjilement,  which  he  calls  a  sod 
cutter,  and  which  is  found  a  most  excellent 
device  for  bringing  the  tule  lands  into  con- 
dition for  receiving  seed  for  the  various 
crops.  It  consists  of  circular  blades  on  a 
heavy  axle,  may  be  operated  by  the  aid  of 
four  small  or  two  large  horses,  and  as  it 
advances  it  cuts  the  sod  or  tule  into  strips 
seven  inches  wide,  by  seven  deep.  After 
passing  in  one  direction  over  the 
entire  field,  the  ground  is  cross-cut  by 
by  driving  the  machine  over  the  field  at 
right  angles  with  its  first  cutting.  Thus 
when  completed  the  entire  sod  or  tule  is 
cut  up  into  little  squares  of  seven  inches 
by  seven  deep. 

The  plow  can  then  be  run  almost  as  read- 
ily as  upon  broken  ground,  turning  the 
sods  completely  over. 

We  are  told  that  persons  who  have  used 
it  among  the  thick,  strong  roots  of  the  tules 
say  it  works  well.  Any  machine  that  will 
aid  the  farmer  in  sul)duing  and  bringing 
into  cultivation  the  tules,  will  be  especial- 
ly hailed  in  these  times  of  drouth  as  sup- 
plying a  great  and  important  need. 

Oeegon  Coal. — An  extensive  coal  seam 
of  good  quality  is  rej^orted  at  the  Upper 
Cascades  on  the  Columbia  river. 


Two  Free  Universities 

Whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  of  the 
character  of  the  late  Horace  Hawes,  so 
much  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  his 
intentions, — that  he  was  the  first  Califor- 
nian  who  has  ever  given  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  public . 
With  his  death  commences  a  new  era  for 
our  coast — the  era  of  public  bequests. 

The  property  which  Mr.  Hawes  donated, 
although  it  has  yielded  but  a  small  income, 
can  be  made  by  proper  management,  we 
are  told  by  one  of  the  trustees,  to  return  a 
very  large  revenue.  There  are  some  ru- 
mors, however,  that  the  will  is  to  be  con- 
tested. As  to  whether  the  extra  outside 
amount  will  be  raised,  we  are  exceedingly 
doubtful.  But  there  is  a  number  of  per- 
sons sanguine  that  before  long  California 
will  be  able  to  boast  of  having  two  free 
universities. 

The  boast  certainly  sounds  well.  We 
have  no  objection  to  it.  But  the  import- 
ant question  occurs 
as  to  whether  it  will 
be  anything  more 
than  a  sound.  We 
^^  have  already  one  free 

university,  for  which 
the  legislature  has 
made  large  provision. 
Yet  the  institution  ap- 
pears to  be  crippled 
by  want  of  more  funds , 
and  the  youth  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  by  no 
means  rushing  to  its 
halls  in  such  numbers 
as  to  crowd  them. 
Indeed,  the  Regents 
have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  pre- 
paratory courses  and 
outside-  lectures,  in 
order  to  get  sufficient 
names  to  make  a  re- 
pectable  showing  in 
the  catalogue. 

Whether  Mr.  Hawes 
had  a  mistrust  as  to 
the  future  of  our  State 
University,  we  know 
not.  That  his  inten- 
tions were  excellent 
we  are  willing  to 
agree.  But  that  it  is 
wise  or  even  of  the 
slightest  practical 
utility  to  set  uj)  a 
new  university  on  every  possible  i^retence, 
we  do  not  believe.  One  well-endowed  in- 
stitution will  be  amply  sufficient  for  this 
State  for  the  next  hundred  years.  We 
have  a  proposition  to  make  for  the  corisid- 
eration  of  future  university  founders.  If 
they  desire  to  set  up  distinct  institutions, 
let  them  found  colleges  in  connection  with 
our  present  university,  .to  be  managed 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  various 
colleges  which,  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
England,  go  to  make  up  a  grand  univer- 
sity. 

Feed  in  Liveemoeb  Valley. — We  gave 
an  item  last  week,  clijiped  from  an  ex- 
change, stating  that  some  3,000  head  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sent  from  Livermore  Val- 
ley to  the  mountains,  to  secure  better  feed. 
A  correspondent  from  that  locality  corrects 
the  statement  as  follows: — "  There  are  not 
300  head  of  beef  cattle  in  the  valley,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  feed  for  all  that  are  here; 
but  there  is  a  band  of  horses  belonging  to 
Dougherty  &  Johnston,  going  East  to  find 
a  market-  not  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
feed. 


The  Santa  Ckuz  Faemees'  Clui;  had  a 
very  interesting  session  on  Saturday  last,  a 
full  report  of  which  i  caches  just  as  we  are 
going  to  press,  and  too  late  for  insertion 
this  week.  We  notice  that  some  queries 
propounded  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  were  considered.  The  "i;)roceed- 
I  ings"  will  appear  next  week. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY. 

BY  XELL  VAN. 
[Written  for  the  Pbesb.] 

""What  is  my  Agatlia  broocling  over  now?" 
said  my  liu.sband  as  be  entered  one  night 
late  from  the  lodge,  throwing  himself  into 
his  arm  chair  iu  the  corner.  "Why  are 
you  not  in  bed,  my  child,  instead  of  sit- 
ting up  for  me  ?" 

"John,"  said  I,  looking  up  into  liis  good 
natured,  jovial  face,  with  my  earnest 
thought  almost  choking  my  utterance,  "I 
have  been  inside  of  myself,  taking  a  criti- 
cal survey,  and  contrasting  my  peculiari- 
ties of  disposition  with  those  I  most  ad- 
mire in  others.  And  also  observing  whether 
or  not  I  find  any  improvement  iu  my  nat- 
ural defects  of  character  since  my  girl- 
hood." 

"There  you  are  again,  little  woman,  al- 
ways so  intense,  as  you  delicate  morsels  of 
humanity  generally  are.  "Why  don't  you 
keep  on  the  outside  of  yourself,  and  give 
that  bump  of  conscienciousness  a  long 
rest  ?  See  here,  do  you  want  to  know  how 
you  look?"  And  picking  me  up  in  his 
arms  he  carried  me  to  the  mirror  and  bade 
me  mark  those  glowing  orbs,  which  were 
like  consuming  fires,  lighting  uiJmy  whole 
countenance  with  an  expression  which  even 
appalled  me  as  I  gazed. 

We  had  been  married  ten  years,  John 
and  I,  and  our  love  for  each  other  was  just 
as  tender,  and  I  often  thought  vastly  more 
intense,  than  in  the  days  of  our  early  mar- 
riage. His  fine  noble  physique,  with  such 
perfect  health  and  clieorf  ul  spirits,  was  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  slender  little  bun- 
dle of  nerves  he  had  chosen  to  protect  from 
the  rough  blasts  of  llic  varied  seasons  of 
life.  If  he  ever  found  me  in  a  meditative 
mood  he  woiild  always  i)ick  me  up  and 
treat  me  like  a  child,  till  I  became  imbued 
with  his  sparkling  magnetism,  and  forgot 
everything  in  the  joy  of  being  the  loved 
companion  of  one  so  bright  and  ever  joy- 
ous. Seldom  indeed  could  I  inspire  him 
with  my  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
though  at  times,  through  sympathy,  he  hacl 
been  led  to  consider  questions  of  momen- 
tous import  touching  upon  the  welfare  of 
our  children. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  was  resolved  to 
carry  my  point,  and  bidding  him  replace 
me  in  my  chair  as  I  had  a  question  to  ask, 
and  reminding  him  of  the  ludicrous  and 
undignified  position  I,  the  mother  of  six 
children  then  occupied,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh  as  he  always  did,  e.Kclaiming: 
"I  don't  care,  if  you  were  tlie  mother  of 
sixty  children,  you  would  always  be  the 
same  little  Aggie  to  mo,  and  as  long  as  you 
live,  I  shall  treat  you  and  feel  towards  you, 
as  if  you  were  my  child." 

But  John  had  one  peculiarity  wliich  be- 
longed exclusively  to  himself,  inasmuch  as 
I  never  observed  in  one  of  his  sex  such  an 
inordinat-e  curiosity.  The  announcement 
that  I  had  something  to  relate  or  an  in- 
<iuiry  to  make,  was  my  only  sure  way  of 
accomplishing  any  end  I  had  in  view. 
When,  therefore,  I  found  myself  reseated 
in  my  sowing  chair,  with  John  sitting  op- 
posite holding  both  hands  and  looking  at 
me  so  quisically  witli  the  exclamation 
"what  now,  I  wonder!"  I  lauglied  iuvoliin- 
tary  at  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  entirely  lost  the  train  of 
thought  which  had  but  a  short  time  before 
filled  my  whole  being  with  such  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  was  your  aunt  Inglesby,  John,  who 
suggested  the  thought  and  the  desire  which 
prompted  the  question  I  would  ask.  Can 
you,  do  you  think,  bo  serious  for  the  sjaace 
of  ten  minutes  and  help  me  to  solve  the 
problem  of  growing  old  gracefully?  I 
think  I  never  saw  sucli  a  lesson  of  patient 
submission  and  trust  in  the  AUwiso  Father, 
as  is  manifested  in  hor  whole  life.  Her 
faith  is  beautiful,  and  she  is  as  young  in 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  as  you  are  to-day, 
although  she  is  close  on  to  seventy.  Could 
I,  do  you  think,  under  any  circumstances, 


hope  to  attain  such  control  over  my  melan- 
choly disposition  that  I  might,  like  her, 
grow  into  a  green  old  age — bright  and 
hopeful — a  sunbeam  on  the  threshold  of 
every  home  she  enters." 

John  was  serious  now,  and  he  said, 
"would  you  havens  all  run  in  the  same 
mould,  my  child,  and  come  out  like  can* 
dies,  exactly  alike  ?  Do  you  think  your 
husband  would  love  you  half  as  well  if 
you  was  like  any  body  else,  as  he  does  now 
with  your  peculiar  oddities  which  make 
you  a  perfect  enigma  to  him  ?  Circum- 
stances have  wrought  great  changes  in 
aunt  Inglesby,  though  she  always  took  life 
easy,  and  let  things  take  their  own  course 
more  than  many  women  do.  It  seems  a 
fashion  we  large-framed  people  have  of 
easing  ofi"  and  letting  some  one  else  take 
the  brunt  of  everything.  In  this  way  we 
do  not  wear  out  with  worry  which  you 
know,  is  like  rust  iipon  the  blade,  eating 
deeper  and  destroying  sooner  than  actual 
use.  If  my  Agatha  would  worry  less  and 
consider  her  own  rest  and  happiness  more 
essential  to  true  growth  than  the  necessity 
of  having  every  one  else  made  comfortable 
at  whatever  cost,  she  would  feel  herself  to 
be,  as  others  already  give  her  the  credit 
for,  growing  old  quite  as  gracefully  as  she 
does  everj'thing  else." 

"How  delicately  my  husband  compli- 
ments his  Avife,"  said  I,  "and  how  well  she 
understands  and  apjireciates  that  the  blind- 
ness of  his  affection  conceals  from  him  the 
very  faults  which  most  men  would  depre- 
cate severely.  If  all  men  were  like  you, 
John,  where  would  be  the  fun  of  contend- 
ing for  equal  rights  ? 

But  I  cannot  get  aunt  Inglesby  out  of 
my  thoughts.  You  know  the  last  night  of 
her  visit,  we  sat  together  over  the  fire  till 
nearly  midnight.  You  was  away,  and  she 
spoke  of  her  early  life  and  trials,  which  she 
felt  had  ijroduced  a  beneficial  eft'ect  upon 
her.  The  husband  from  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  sc^jarate  on  account  of  his  in- 
temperate habits  is  still  to  her — now  that 
he  has  passed  away — the  embodiment  of 
her  soul's  ideal  of  perfection,  awaiting  her 
coming  in  the  Great  Beyond,  with  all  tlie 
sijontaneous  affection  once  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed. She  is  assured  of  his  renewed 
faithfulness  and  complete  satisfaction  in 
her  love  which  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stances could  diminish.  Such  exi^eriences 
as  she  has  had,  dear  John,  often  create  in 
one  a  desire  for  that  spiritual  growth  we 
should  all  asjjire  to,  and  without  which  wo 
lose  sight  of  the  end  and  aim  of  our  exis- 
tence." 

"And  would  you,  little  woman,  wish  to 
have  your  John  to  turn  into  a  drunkard 
and  a  brute,  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline 
it  would  give  you  ?  Do  you  really  think 
you  need  the  refining  process  of  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction  to  make  you  more  tit  for 
the  life  to  come?  I  protest  against  it;  and 
I  do  assure  you  there  is  a  wider  growth  in 
the  atmosphere  of  pure  affection  and  loving 
sympathy,  such  as  we  are  told  we  shall  find 
in  the  next  state  of  existence.  Let  us,  dear 
Agatha,  strive  to  train  our  children  in  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  love  and  truth.  Let 
kindness  be  their  daily  food,  and  with  the 
great  master  for  their  pattern  and  their 
guide,  I'll  answer  for  it,  they  will  grow  uj) 
into  a  useful  maturity,  and  by  their  influ- 
ence and  example,  help  others  to  grow  old 
gracefully." 


A  Mother's  Influence. — A  man  finds 
he  cannot  make  his  way  in  the  world  with- 
out honesty  and  industry,  so  that,  although 
his  father's  example  may  do  much,  he  has 
to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions;  he  must 
work,  he  must  be  honest,  or  ho  cannot  at  • 
tain  to  any  enviable  rank.  But  the  tender 
soothings  of  a  mother,  her  sympathy,  her 
dovotedness,  her  forgiving  temper — all  this 
sinks  deep  in  a  cliild's  heart;  and  let  him 
wander  ever  so  wide,  let  him  err,  or  let 
him  lead  a  life  of  virtue,  the  remembrance 
of  all  this  comes  like  a  holy  calm  over  his 
heart,  and  he  then  weeps  that  he  has  of- 
fended her,  or  he  rejoices  that  he  has 
listened  to  her  disinterested  and  gentle  ad- 
monitions. 


The  Wife. — If  you  wish  to  be  happy  and 
have  peace  in  the  family  never  rejirove 
your  liusband  in  comjjany,  even  if  that  re- 
proof be  ever  so  light.  If  he  be  irritated, 
speak  not  an  angry  word.  Indifference 
sometimes  will  produce  unhappy  conse- 
quences. Always  feel  an  interest  in  what 
your  husband  undertakes;  and  if  he  is  por- 
l)lexed  or  discouraged,  assist  him  bj'  your 
smiles  and  hapi)y  words.  If  the  wife  is  care- 
ful how  she  conducts,  speaks  or  looks,  a 
thousand  hapjjy  hearths  would  cheer  and 
brighten  her  existence,  where  now  there  is 
nothing  but  clouds  of  gloom,  sorrow  and 
discontent.  The  wife,  above  all  others, 
should  strive  to  please  her  husband  and  to 
make  home  attractive. 


Lift  a  Little. 

Lift  a  Httle?  Uft  a  Uttle? 

Neighbor,  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  that  heavy-laden  brother. 

Who,  for  weakness  scarce  can  stand; 
What  to  thee,  with  thy  strong  muscle, 

Seems  a  light  and  easy  load, 
la  to  him  a  ponderous  burden, 

Cumbering  his  pilgrim  road. 

Lift  a  little!  lift  a  little! 

Effort  gives  one  added  strength; 
That  which  staggers  him  when  rising 

Thou  canst  hold  at  arms  length. 
Not  his  fault  that  he  is  feeble, 

Not  thy  praise  that  thou  art  strong; 
It  is  God  makes  lives  to  differ, 

Some  from  waihng,  some  from  song. 

Lift  a  little!  hft  a  little! 

Many  there  who  need  thine  aid; 
Many  liWngby  the  road-side, 

'Neath  misfortune's  dreary  shade. 
Pass,  not  by  like  priest  or  Levite, 

Heedless  of  thy  fellow-man; 
But  with  heart  and  arms  extended. 

Be  the  Crood  Samaritan. 


Squirrel  Wisdom. 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  rarest  exhibitions 
of  animal  instinct,  the  Oneida  Circular  has 
the  following: 

Some  one  has  deposited  in  our  cabinet 
of  curiosities  a  half  dozen  butternut  shells 
in  the  state  they  were  left  picked  of  their 
kernel  by  a  squirrel.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  economy  of  the  little  rodent  by  pen- 
cil marks  on  the  paper  under  them,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  will  be  observed — 

1.  That  the  opening  is  on  that  side  of 
the  nut  which  gives  access  to  the  flat  side 
of  tlie  kernel. 

2.  That  the  opening  is  nearest  to  the 
blunt  end  of  the  nut,  whore  the  most  of  the 
kernel  lies. 

3.  That  the  opening  is  no  larger  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  less  than  half  an  inch 
square. 

4.  That  all  of  the  kernel  is  extracted. 

How  does  the  squirrel  know  before  try- 
ing exactly  where  and  how  the  kernel  lies  ? 
There  is  only  one  nut  in  a  great  hoard 
which  showed  a  liability  of  the  squirrel  to 
make  a  mistake.  On  this  he  began  to  gnaw 
on  the  wrong  side,  but  he  was  evidently 
deceived  by  the  unusual  prominence  of  the 
line  that  passes  round  the  nut  at  right 
angles  to  the  mesial.  He  soon  dsicovered 
his  mistake,  however,  and  worked  round 
and  struck  the  kernel  at  the  right  spot. 

CALIFORNIA  Girls  are  some,  and  if  the 
next  generation  don't  jrat  the  women  of 
Wyoming  in  the  shade,  it  will  be  a  wonder. 
We  hear  of  women  occupying  positions 
formerly  only  filled  by  men.  In  one  town 
they  have  had  a  postmistress,  female  tele- 
graph operator,  doctress,  and  one  who 
contemplates  studying  law.  There  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  same  town  so  remark- 
al)ly  fond  of  horse  flesh,  that  she  has  l)een 
heard  to  say  she  would  like  to  become  a 
stage  driver.  She  celebrated  one  of  her 
birthdays  by  procuring  a  large  excursion 
wagon  with  four  horses,  and  driving  out 
with  eight  of  her  comimnions,  as  daring 
as  herself.  When  returning  to  the  stable, 
j  she  reprimanded  the  keeper  for  sending 
hor  such  an  ill-matched  team,  complaining 
of  the  sluggishness  of  the  "off  wheel 
horse." 


Family  Courtesy. — In  illustration  of 
this  it  was  said  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  present  century,  that 
to  every,  member  of  his  family  he  mani- 
fested at  all  times  the  most  supreme  cour- 
tesy; considerate  and  polite  to  his  children, 
his  bearing  to  his  aged  mother  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  veneration — a 
quick  and  courtly  attention  to  every  want, 
a  certain  air  of  gallantry,  which  was  to 
that  stately  old  lady  of  ninety,  what  more 
profuse  but  no  less  sincere  and  respectful 
attentions  of  a  multitude  of  beaux  had 
been  to  the  graceful  and  blooming  belles 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 


A  GooD-NiOHT  Kiss  — Always  send  your 
child  to  bed  happy.  Whatever  cares  may 
trouble  your  mind,  give  the  dear  child  a 
good-night  kiss  as  it  goes  to  its  i^illow. 
The  memory  of  this  in  the  stormy  years 
which  may  be  in  store  for  the  little  one  will 
be  the  Bethlehem's  star  to  the  bewildered 
shepherd,  and  swelling  up  in  the  heart, 
will  rise  the  thought:  My  father  and 
mother  love  me."  Lips  parched  with  fever 
will  become  dewey  at  this  thrill  of  pleas- 
ant memories.  Kiss  your  little  child  be- 
fore it  goes  to  sleep. 

Patent  Gravel  Paper  for  the  bottom  of 
bird  cages  is  the  luxury  devised  for  feath- 
ered pets.  Birds  soon  learn  to  clean  their 
feet  and  whet  their  beaks  upon  it. 


YoJf'q  Folks'  CQLd|vij<. 


"Go  Way  Bessy." 

a  story  for  the  lilTTLB  FOLKS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  and  my  name  is  Bessy, 
and  I  live  in  a  little  white  house  with 
green  blinds  in  a  pretty  little  town  where 
there  are  lots  of  dear  little  children,  with 
blue  eyes  and  rosy  lips.  I  do  not  go  to 
school,  because  I  have  an  aunt  Lizzie  who 
teaches  me  my  letters,  and  she  ta'Kes  me 
out  to  walk  with  her,  and  lets  me  help  her 
weed  the  garden  these  fine  mornings.  I 
I  have  a  brother  Ralph  who  is  a  bigger  boy 
and  sometimes  a  naughtier  boy  than  I 
wish  he  was.  He  runs  away  from  me,  and 
hides  in  the  tall  grass  when  I  want  to 
catch  him,  and  says  "little  girls  must  not 
meddle"  when  I  just  want  to  see  how  heavy 
his  kite  is.  He  hurts  my  doll,  too,  some- 
times, and  when  I  cry  and  run  to  mamma, 
he  calls  me  "baby"  and  bothers  me  so. 
What  makes  boys  so  cruel  to  little  girls 
and  their  dollies,  I  wonder  !  One  day 
llalph  was  busy  in  the  garden  playing  with 
an  old  rat-trap  he  had  found  some  where 
when  I  asked  him  to  show  me  how  it  went 
when  the  rat  got  in,  and  he  only  laughed 
at  me  and  tried  to  snap  it  in  my  face  to 
frighten  me.  But  the  traj)  sprung  on  his 
fingers  and  the  ugly  iron  teeth  nipped 
them,  and  they  bled  like  anything.  How 
he  cried  and  stamped  his  feet,  saying  "go 
way  Bessy,"  till  aunt  Liiizie  heard  him  and 
came  with  a  soft  cloth  and  wrapped  them 
up.  Then  she  whispered  something  in  his 
ear  about  speaking  so  cross  to  little  me, 
and  ever  since  llalph  has  been  a  better 
boy;  and  lets  me  kiss  him  when  he  gets 
hurt  without  saying,  "go  way  Bessy." 

About  Boys. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  all 
boys  to  be  angels,  spite  of  their  doting 
mothers. 

I  saw,  the  other  daj-,  apoor  old  man, 
with  white  hair,  picking  his  way  carefully 
over  a  slippery  road  hardly  able  to  hold 
the  bundle  of  rags  under  his  arm.  He 
was  tottering — not  with  drink,  but  with  old 
age.  A  group  of  well-dressed  lads  jiassed 
him;  they  then  made  a  large  snowball,  and 
with  a  shout  aimed  it  at  his  hat,  knocking 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  "Shame  !" 
I  cried,  as  I  went  for  it  and  restored  it  to 
him.  He  thanked  me,  but  he  had  no  hard 
or  bitter  word  for  his  little  cowardly  per- 
secutors. His  sorrowful  look  at  them  was 
enough,  as  he  went  decently  on  his  way. 

I  call  the  attention  to  this  trait,  because 
I  fear  the  parents  of  boys  do  not  suflicient- 
Ij'  consider  it.  Now  "fun"  is  a  good  thing 
for  boys.  I  don't  believe  in  solemn  boys; 
but  it  is  base  to  triumph  over  and  insult 
old  age.  It  is  base  and  cowardly  and  cruel 
to  torture  dumb  animals  for  "fun;"  I  shud- 
der when  I  see  childhood  so  hard  and  piti- 
less. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  little  girl 
doing  such  things;  and  that  is  why  I  spoke 
particularly  of  its  being  a  boyish  fault. 
I  think  the  brutal  husbands  and  fathers,  of 
whom  we  read  such  frightful  things  in  the 
papers,  must  have  begun  this  way.  I 
think  every  mother  should  look  well  to 
this,  remembering  that  some  fresh,  young 
trusting  heart  will  some  day  give  itself  to 
that  son  of  hers. 

Mothers  who  say  to  their  daughters,  "My 
dear,  do  this,"  or,  "  don't  do  that,  for  one 
day  you  will  be  a  wife,"  should  oftcner  say, 
"My  son,  you  will  some  day  ask  the  love  of 
some  good  girl,  you  wish  to  make  your 
wife.  Be  worthy  of  that  love."  Meantime 
till  they  are  old  enough  for  this,  look  to 
these  little  beginnings  of  tyranny  toward 
the  defenseless.  Fanny  Fern. 


"I  Forgot. — Sally's  great  fault  is,  "I 
forgot."  "Sally,  did  you  do  this,  or  do 
that?  or  get  this,  or  put  away  that?"  "Oh, 
I  forgot."  George  thought  he  had  better 
change  her  name,  and  call  her  "Little  For- 
got." That  matle  Sally  cry.  She  thought 
it  was  cruel  in  George  to  say  so.  Oh,  how 
many  times  she  has  trudged  back  on  for- 
gotten errands,  until  her  poor  little  feet 
were  tired  enough,  I  am  sure. 

On  Sally's  eighth  birthday,  her  grandma 
gave  her  a  gold  ring;  and  on  it,  outside, 
was  a  word,  one  word — not  grandma,  nor 
yet  Sally,  or  love;  it  was  "Bemember." — 
Child's  Paper. 

How  to  be  Happy. — What  does  happi^ 
mean?  A  little  girl  lately  said  it  is  "to  feel 
as  if  you  wanted  to  give  all  your  things  to 
your  little  sister." 

You  smile,  but  I  hardly  see  why  you 
should.  This  little  girl  felt  that  to  be 
happy  she  must  be  jo(-solfish.  She  was 
right,  and  you  know  it.  Did  you  ever  feel 
happy  when  you  had  selfish  feelings  active 
in  your  breast?    I  guess  not. 
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Eating  Raw  Meat. 

There  exists  a  striking  partiality  in  some 
countries  for  eating  raw  food.  Raw  fish, 
thinly  sliced,  forms  a  delicacy  in  a  Chinese 
banquet.  The  Kaffirs  eat  alternately  a 
slice  of  raw  beef  and  one  cooked.  There 
is  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  salmon,  which  the 
Russians— especially  in  the  extreme  north 
— consider  delicious,  when  eaten  raw. 

As  a  general  thing  cold  tends  to  favor  an 
appetite  for  raw  food.  Frozen  meat  is  not 
particularly  unpalateable  to  any  appetite, 
especially  if  tasted  in  freezing  weather  and 
in  the  open  air. 

Most  people,  who  have  labored  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  ice,  in 
our  extreme  northern  States,  can  testify  to 
the  delicious  taste  of  a  piece  of  thin,  fro- 
zen, raw,  fat  pork  on  a  slice  of  bread,  for 
lunch.  We  have  enjoyed  it  with  much 
relish,  and  never  knew  a  person  who  did 
not,  when  invited  to  eat  it  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Capt.  Hall's  testimony  is  given  as  fol- 
lows:— "My  opinion  is  that  the  Esquimaux 
practice  of  eating  their  food  raw  is  a  good 
one;  at  least  for  the  better  preservation  of 
their  health." 

Eating  meats  raw  or  cooked  is  quite  a 
matter  of  education,  as  we  see  in  every  day 
life,  in  our  own  midst.  Many,  if  not  most 
people,  even  in  the  mild  climate  of  Califor- 
nia, prefer  their  roast  beef  or  steak  so  rare 
done  that  the  blood  follows  the  knife — that 
is,  raw.  A  little  "smell"  of  cooking  upon 
the  outside  suffices;  and  that  is  generally 
left  for  those  who  like  their  meats  "well 
done." 

As  a  matter  of  health,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  very  rare  meats  are  preferable; 
they  are  more  easily  digested,  and  the 
nourishing  juices  of  the  meat  are  in  the 
best  condition  to  build  up  the  system.  A 
very  little  dry  cooking  destroys  their  nour- 
ishing i^roperties.  They  are  also  greatly 
injured  by  a  rapid  boiling.  Another  arti- 
cle in  this  department,  on  the  subject  of 
boiling  meats,  is  worth  considering.  Meats 
when  cooked  in  the  "pot"  should  be  boiled 
very  slowly,  and  a  long  time — they  should 
be  gradually  "  digested"  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  residual  liquid 
eaten  with  the  meat. 


The  Philosophy  of  Eating. 

The  young  eat  for  three  reasons:  1st,  to 
grow;  2d,  to  keep  warm;  3d,  to  ref)air 
waste.  Hence,  all  food  contains  one  of  two 
elements,  and  some  kinds  both,  called  ni- 
trogen and  carbon.  The  nitrogen  makes 
flesh,  sometimes  called  muscle,  and  is  the 
same  as  lean  meat.  Carbon  makes  fat,  and 
is  that  which  keeps  us  warm.  Sugar,  starch, 
arrowroot,  oil,  butter,  suet  and  lard  have 
no  nitrogen;  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
make  flesh  out  of;  all  the  nutriment  they 
afi'ord  is  carbon,  the  material  for  warmth. 

Infants  and  young  children  would  get  so 
chilly  as  to  freeze,  as  it  were,  unless  they 
had  something  sweet  in  their  food;  hence 
nature  has  implanted  in  them  an  unappeas- 
able taste  for  sweet  things.  The  thing  the 
newborn  infant  needs  first  and  always  is 
warmth.  Butter,  oils  and  starches  abound 
also  in  the  heat-producing  elements,  but 
reqiiire  strong  jjowers  of  digestion,  are  ap- 
plicable to  grown-up  persons  and  to  the  old; 
hence,  as  we  grow  old,  we  like  fat  meats 
and  butter  more. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  these  laws  that  the 
Almighty  benificence  and  wisdom  has  im- 
parted a  relish  for  the  oils  and  fat  meats  in 
winter,  because  extra  heat  is  needed. 
Greenlanders,  whose  country  is  always  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  snow,  consider  butter 
and  lard,  and  tallow  candles,  and  the  rank- 
est oils  the  greatest  luxuries  conceivable. 
But  rice,  on  which  many  in  warm  coimtries 
chiefly  live,  is  said  to  contain  scarce  one 
per  cent,  of  the  fat  or  heat-producing  ele- 
ment, while  oils  have  ninety-six  jjor  cent, 
of  it. 

All  know  how  buckwheat  cakes  are  rel- 
ished in  winter;  but  as  spring  comes  on  we 
begin  to  lose  our  appetites  for  them.  The 
cakes  themselves  contain  fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  fat  as  heat  producing  elements,  and  they 
are  made  more  palatable  by  spreading  but- 
ter on  them,  and  molasses,  each  being  al- 
most entirely  (ninety-six  percent.)  heat- 
producing. 

But  out-door  workers  eat  meat  and  bread 
the  year  round,  and  never  weary  of  it,  be- 
cause twenty-two  per  cent,  of  such  food  is 
flesh  f  orming.and  gives  that  much  power  and 
strength  to  work. — Hall's  Journal  0/ Health. 


The  Pot  on  the  Fire. 

There  is  one  mode  of  preparing  food  in 
general  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe  which 
we  should  do  very  well  more  generally  to 
adopt;  that  is, 'gentle  simmering.'  In  every 
or  almost  every  French  household  there  is 
the  pot  au  feu.  This  permament  "pot  on 
the  tire,"  after  <he  manner  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned "digester,"  occupies  a  quiet  little 
corner  of  the  stove  or  fireplace.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  boil,  but  it  simmer?  on 
gently,  very  gently,  for  hours.  There  it  is 
the  receptacle  of  many  a  little  bone, 
whether  the  trimmings  of  poultry  or  butch- 
er's meat.  It  matters  not,  every  little  stray 
fragment  of  wholesome  meat  finds  its  way 
there.  A  bit  of  liver  is  considered  a  gi-eat 
improvement;  and  any  vegetables  that 
happen  to  be  about  add  to  its  pleasant  fla- 
vor, whether  the  tops  of  celery,  Jerusalem 
artichokes — which,  par  excellence,  make  it 
delicious — or  otherwise  carrots,  tiirnips, 
leeks,  etc.  But  supposing  it  were  to  be 
made  altogether  of  fresh  materials — which, 
indeed,  in  France  it  rarely  is — this  would 
be  the  proper  recipe:  Put  a  gallon  of  water 
into  a  pot;  put  into  this  either  three  or 
four  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  or  any  similar 
thing.  Add  to  this  an  onion  or  two,  or 
some  leeks,  carrots  or  some  other  vegeta- 
ble, three  or  four  teaspoonsful  of  salt,  one 
of  black  pepper,  three  cloves.  Give  it  one 
boil  up ;  skim  carefully.     Now  cover  the 

got  closely,  and  let  it  cook  gently,  for  four 
ours  at  the  least.  About  every  hour  throw 
a  wineglassful  of  cold  water  into  it,  to  make 
it  clear.  Taste  :  it  may  require  a  little  more 
salt  or  pepper,  according  to  taste.  Pour 
this  soup  over  toasted  crusts  of  bread. 
Both  soup  and  meat  will  be  found  delicious. 
The  whole  secret  of  this  lies  in  the  gentle 
simmering  in  a  covered  vessel,  whereby  the 
flavor  is  wholly  preserved,  and  nothing  is 
lost. 


Insect  Appetite. — The  man  who  wished 
he  had  a  throat  a  mile  long,  and  a  palate 
all  the  way,  might  envy  the  feats  performed 
in  the  world  of  insignificance.  Some  in- 
sects are  endowed  with  an  apetite  so  keen, 
and  a  digestion  so  rapid,  that  they  eat  in- 
cessantly throughout  the  whole  of  their 
lives.  They  begin  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
and  go  steadily  on  till  they  die.  Their  ex- 
istence is  a  feast,  without  a  change  of  plates, 
or  a  pause  between  the  courses.  Morning, 
noon  and  night,  their  mouths  are  full,  and 
an  endless  procession  of  favorite  food  grati- 
fies the  unwearied  palate.  They  know  not 
the  names  of  meals.  Breakfast  commences 
with  infancy,  and  their  only  after-dinner 
nap  is  a  passage  to  another  state  of  exis- 
tence. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Doughnuts. — Boil  one  quart  of  new  milk 
and  melt  in  it  half  a  pound  of  butter. 
Beat  three  eggs  with  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
then  p--  ar  on  the  boiling  milk,  stirring  all 
the  time.  When  nearly  cold  stir  in  a  tea- 
cup of  yeast,  ateaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  When 
quite  light  knead  in  flour  enough  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Add  a  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
little  mace.  Let  it  rise  again  until  very 
light,  roll  it  out,  cut  in  strips  or  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

Cbeam  Pie. — Boil  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  butter  in  one  half  pint  of  water;  while 
boiling,  stir  in  one  and  three  fourths  cups 
of  flour.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  stir  five 
unbeaten  eggs  slowly  in  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dry  soda.  Drop  on  buttered 
pans,  half  the  size  you  want  when  done, 
split  and  fill  with  the  following  mixture: 

Boil  one  pint  of  milk,  and  while  boiling, 
stir  in  three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  one-fourth  cup  of  flour.  Flavor 
when  cold. 

Wine  Sauce. — One  and  a  half  cups  su- 
gar, half  cuY>  butter,  beaten  well  together; 
then  add  a  glass  of  wine,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  flour,  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  stove, 
then  pour  it  in  the  butter  and  sugar  and 
beat  it  up;  grate  some  nutmeg  in  it  and 
serve  hot. 

Spice  Cakes. — Four  eggs,  one  cup  of  su- 
gar, one  cup  of  molasses,  one  of  butter- 
milk, half  cuji  butter,  one  teasi^oonful  of 
.soda,  one  table-spoonful  of  cloves,  one 
table-spoonful  of  cinnamon,  two  cups  of 
currants,  one   nutmeg,  mix   not  very  stiff. 

Fried  Potatoes. — Pare  them,  then  slice 
them  with  a  potato  or  cabbage  cutter. 
Soak  the  slices  all  night  in  very  cold  wa- 
ter. In  the  morning  dry  them  in  a  towel 
then  fry  in  boiling  lard,  only  cooking  a  few 
at  a  time.  Five  minutes  will  cook  them  if 
the  fat  is  as  hot  as  it  should  be. 

PoKK  Cake. — One  cup  of  chopped  pork, 
one  cup  of  raisans,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  milk,  four  cups  flour,  one  teasjaoonful 
each  of  salt  and  soda.     Spice  to  taste. 

Cidee  Cake. — Two  pounds  flour,  one 
pound  butter,  one  and  one-fourth  pound 
sugar,  one  pound  fruit,  five  eggs,  two  tea- 
sjioons  soda,  four  teaspoons  different  spi- 
ces, one  pint  cider. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

To  Dissolve  Shellac  Quickly. — White 
shellac  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  the 
following  manner:  Put  the  shellac  with 
some  naptha,or  spirits  of  wine  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  and  fix  the  bottle  in  a 
lathe.  By  keeping  it  continually  but  slow- 
ly revolving  it  will  dissolve  in  about  six 
hours.  White  shellac  mixed  with  brown, 
makes  a  liquid  glue  impervious  to  moisture 
while  the  former  alone  makes  a  good  cement 
for  mending  glass  or  porcelain. 


LifE 
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Indigestion  and  industry  are  two  things 
seldom  found  united. 

An  earnest  man  with  love  of  children  is 
rarely  a  bad  teacher. 

Good  deeds  are  troi^hies  erected  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

A  JUST  man  ought  to  be  esteemed  in  pre- 
ference to  a  relation. 

Manx  a  man  dreads  throwing  away  his 
life  at  once,  who  shrinks  not  from  throwing 
it  away  piecemeal. 

Despise  not  little  temptations;  rightly 
met  they  have  often  nerved  the  character 
for  some  fiery  trial. 

I  WOULD  give  nothing  for  that  man's  re- 
ligion whose  very  dog  and  cat  are  not  the 
better  for  it,  says  an  eminent  writer. 

A  wise  man  is  not  governed  by  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  men,  but  is  governed  by 
the  rules  of  virtue. 

By  temperance  men  become  the  most  ex- 
cellent, most  hapi^y,  and  fittest  for  dis- 
course. 

He  learns  much  who  studies  other  men, 
he  also  learns  more  who  studies  himself. 

Loss  AND  Unjust  Gain. — Prefer  loss 
before  unjust  gian;  for  that  brings  grief 
but  once,  — this  forever. 

Said  St.  Simon:  "If  I  consider  myself 
I  feel  dejected;  if  I  consider  my  fellow -men 
I  feel  proud." 

Young  people  should  reverence  their 
parents  at  home,  treat  strangers  with  cour- 
tesy when  abroad,  and  respect  themselves 
when  alone. 

A  MAN  that  hoards  riches  and  enjoys 
them  not,  is  like  an  ass  that  carries  gold 
and  eats  thistles. 

He  who  buys  too  many  superfluities  may 
be  obliged  to  sell  his  necessaries.  A  fool 
generally  loses  his  estate  before  he  finds 
his  folly. 

To  WEES  are  measured  by  their  shadows, 
and  great  men  by  their  calumniators. 
That  man  who  knows  the  world  will  never 
be  bashful,  and  that  man  who  knows  him- 
self will  never  be  impudent. 


Utilizing  Substances  foe  Food — The 
siege  of  Paris  will  have  resulted  in  at  leaast 
one  good  thing,  viz.,  the  turning  scientific 
attention  towards  the  utilization  of  substan- 
ces for  food.  We  learn  that  Prof.  M.  De- 
caisne  has  brought  forward  a  plan  for  the 
rapid  forcing  of  cabbages,  radishes,  and 
other  vegetables,  which  are  to  be  sown  in 
highly  manured  land,  kept  for  a  fortnight, 
and  used  stem  and  root.  Bones,  too,  are 
much  more  utilized  than  before,  by  the  ex- 
traction of  theosseine  by  the  action  of  acid, 
and  this  is  made  up  in  various  palatable 
and  nutritious   substitutes  for   butter  and 

jelly.        

Gall-Soap.— Gall-soap,  for  the  washing 
of  fine  silken  cloths  and  ribbons,  is  pre- 
paredin  the  following  manner:  In  a  vessel 
of  copper  one  pound  of  cocoa-nut  oil  is 
heated  to  60°  Fahr.,  whereupon  half  a 
pound  of  caustic  soda  is  added  with  con- 
stant stirring.  In  another  vessel,  half  a 
pound  of  white  Venetian  turpentine  is 
heated,  and  when  quite  hot,  stirred  into 
the  copper  kettle.  This  kettle  is  then  cov- 
ered and  left  for  four  hours,  being  gently 
heated,  after  which  the  fire  is  increased 
until  the  contents  are  perfectly  clear, 
whereupon  one  pound  of  ox-gall  is  added. 
After  this  enough  good,  i^erfectly  dry  cas- 
tile  soap  is  stirred  into  the  mixture  to 
cause  the  whole  to  yield  but  little  under 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers;  for  which  pur- 
pose, from  one  to  two  pounds  of  soap  are 
required  for  the  above  quantity.  After 
cooling,  the  soap  is  cut  into  pieces.  It  is 
excellent,  and  will  not  injure  the  finest 
colors. — Builder. 


A  PEOCESS  has  been  invented  by  which 
castor  oil  is  made  palatable,  and  can  be  eat- 
en on  bread  like  so  much  honey. 


Black-lead  Pencil  Deawing,  oe  Chae- 
coAL  Drawings,  may  be  fixed  by  a  process 
which  involves  but  little  expense  or  trouble. 
Thus:  Prepare  a  solution  in  moderate 
strength  of  bleached  shellac  in  alcohol; 
wash  over  the  back  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
with  this,  and  the  drawing  on  the  front 
will  become  fixed.  In  this  way,  as  will  be 
understood,  there  is  no  risk  of  smearing 
the  lines  of  the  drawing. 

To  Imitate  Black  Walnut.— The  ap- 
pearance of  walnut  may  be  given  to  white 
woods,  by  painting  or  sponging  them  with 
a  concentrated  warm  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa.  The  efi'ect  is  different  on 
different  kinds  of  timber,  some  becoming  Ip  you  are  a  wise  man,  you  may  treat 
stained  very  rapidly,  others  requiring  the  world  as  the  moon  treats  it — show  only 
more  time  for  the  result.  The  perman-  j  one  side  of  yourself;  seldom  show  yourself 
ganate  is  decomposed  by  the  woody  fibre;  too  much  at  a  time,  and  let  what  you  show 
brown  peroxyde  of  manganese  is  precipita-  be  calm,  cool  and  polished;  but  look  at 
'ted,  which  is  afterwards  removed  by  wash-    every  side  of  the  world. 

ing  them   with  water.     The   wood,  when  

dry,  may  be  varnish  ed,  and  will  be  found  1     The     line     of      conduct      chosen      by 
to  resemble   very  closely     the     naturally  I  a  young  man,  during  the  five  years   from 


Things   Worth   Forgetting. 

How  much  wiser  we  would  be  if  we 
could  remember  all  the  things  worth  re- 
membering that  occur  day  by  day  all 
around  us.  And  how  much  better  we 
should  be  if  we  could  forget  all  tliat  is 
worth  forgetting.  It  is  almost  frightful 
and  altogether  humiliating  to  think  how 
much  there  is  in  the  common  on-going  of 
domestic  and  social  life  which  deserves 
nothing  but  to  be  instantly  and  forever 
forgotten.  Yet  it  is  equally  amazing  how 
large  a  class  Avho  have  no  otlierbusinessbut 
to  repeat  and  perpetuate  these  very  things. 
That  is  the  vocation  of  gossips — an  order 
of  society  that  i^erpetrates  more  mischief 
than  all  the  combined  plagues  of  Egypt 
put  together.  Blessed  is  that  man  or  wo- 
man who  can  let  drop  all  the  burs  and  this- 
tles, instead  of  isieking  them  ui)  and  fast- 
ening them  on  to  the  passenger.  Would 
we  let  the  vexing  and  malicious  sayings 
die,  how  fast  the  lacerated  and  scandal-rid- 
den world  would  get  healed  and  tranquil- 
ized.  Forget  the  gossipings  and  bicker- 
ings, the  backings  and  sneaking  inuendoes 
and  remember  only  the  little  gleam  of 
sunshine  and  poetry  that  can  illuminate 
the  humblest  life,  if  we  only  drive  away 
and  forget  the  clouds  engendered  by  things 
that  should  never  be  remembered. 


dark  woods. 


Gilding  on  Slate. — Use  eqnal  parts  of 
glaire  and  water;  when  dry,  rub  with  whit- 
ing, and  be  sure  that  it  is  dry ;  put  your 
figures  on  with  gold  size  and  a  little  chrome 
or  Vermillion  just  for  atint,  to  see  where  you 
are  going.  When  dry  enough,  api^dy  the 
gold  leaf;  all  colors  should  be  put  upon 
slate  dead,  and  varnish  afterwards  or  i^ol- 
ished. 

One  way  to  do  it  is  by  using  a  camel-hair 
pencil  and  gold  size  to  trace  the  pattern  or 
design,  and  allowed  to  dry  until  it  becomes 
"tacicy"  to  the  touch,  when  the  gold  leaf  is 
gently  pressed  on,  and  then  carefully  and 
lightly  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  wool  or 
wash-leather  to  remove  superfluous  gold. 


fifteen  to  twenty,  will,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, determine  his  character  for  life 
As  he  is  then  careful  or  careless,  pi'udent 
or  improvident,  industrious,  or  indolent, 
truthful  or  dissimulating,  intelligent  or  ig- 
norant temperate  or  dissolute,  so  will  he 
be  in  after  years;  and  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  cast  his  horoscope  or  calculate  his 
chances  in  life. 


"When  a  stranger  treats  me  with  want  of 
proper  respect,"  said  a  philosophic  poor 
man,  "  I  comfort  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  not  myself  he  slights,  but 
my  old  shabby  coat  and  hat,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  have  no  particular  claims  to  ad- 
miration. So  if  my  hat  and  coat  chooses 
to  fret  about  it,  let  them ;  it  is  nothing  to  me. " 
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Transcontinental  Traffic. 

Br  J.  EICHA.RD3,  M.  E. 
[Written  for  the  Press.] 
The  interchange  of  the  products  of  nature 
and  industry  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, has  in  all  ages  monopolized  a  large  share 
of  the  best  talent  in  civilized  countries.  In 
fact,  the  amount  of  commerce  of  any  people  is 
a  reliable  exponent  of  their  civilization.  The 
lines  of  commerce  and  trade  are,  no  doubt,  to 
some  extent,  established  by  circumstances,  or 
by  laws  that  were  not  considered  nor  under- 
stood; and  it  is  only  in  late  years,  and  since 
steam  transit  has  been  known,  that  commerce 
has  become  a  science,  in  the  sense  of  beinggov- 
erned  by  laws  that  can  in  advance  be  ascer- 
tained, and  from  reliable  deductions  made  as  to 
its  futiire  stability  and  extent. 

History  shows  the  influence  of  international 
trade — shows  how  the  trade  of  the  East  has  in 
successive  ages  built  the  great  commercial  cen- 
tres of  the  world.  Civilization  trading  with 
barbarism,  gave  the  products  of  educated  skill 
for  gold  without  a  regard  for  the  law  of  equiva- 
lent values  that  now  regulates  trade.  Such 
commerce  built  Kouen,  Constantinople,  Paris, 
and  London.  But  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
wide  spread  geograiihical  knowledge  that  exists, 
with  our  means  of  trade  and  communication, 
no  chance  exists  for  speculative  commerce. 
The  merit  of  a  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand cannot  long  exist  without  being  met 
by  such  trade  as  produces  an  equivalent.  If 
the  fur  skins  of  Hudson  Bay  are  wanting  in 
China,  they  will  soon  find  their  way  there. 

Now  no  want  can  long  exist  without  finding 
something  to  satisfy  it.  Like  mechanics,  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  bowed  to 
science  and  knowledge;  and  the  most  daring 
ventures  of  capital  and  life  are  continually  be- 
ing made  based  upon  deductions  that  seldom 
fail.  A  dye  is  wanted;  it  has  a  vegetable  base. 
Hcienoo  points  out  the  latitude  and  climatic  con- 
ditions that  favor  its  gi-owth.  An  expedition 
proves  its  existence  at  the  point  indicated; 
and  we  find  a  colony  sent  out  from  New  York  to 
settle  the  country,  and  collect  it  in  Lower  Cali- 
ffirnia.  A  short  line  of  communication  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  world  is  discovered 
across  our  continent.  There  is  a  want  of 
means  of  transit  for  travel  and  valuable  mer- 
chandise. Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  in 
building  a  railroad  across  the  country.  This 
road  is  carefully  watched;  its  cost,  earnings, 
and  its  intiuences  are  weighed;  and  as  soon  as 
careful  reasoning  shows  a  paying  necessity  for 
another,  it  will  be  built. 

The  reasonings  on  which  great  commercial 
enterprises  are  based,  are  rarely,  in  all  their  de- 
tails, given  to  the  world.  A  degree  of  secrecy  is 
maintained,  enough  only  being  divulged  to  in- 
spire the  contidence  needed  to  command  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  true 
that  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  public  and 
stockholders  in  such  ventures,  are  heralded 
and  painted  in  glowing  colors  through- 
out the  land,  supported  by  spurious  reas- 
oning and  such  sophistry  as  appeal  to  the 
tmderstauding  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
following  out  the  deeper  conclusions  of  the 
originators  of  the  scheme.  But  below  and  be- 
yond this,  is  laid  a  substratum  of  deductions 
founded  on  the  laws  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
that  would  be  both  difficult  to  explain  and  to 
understand  in   a  popular  way. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  transcontinen- 
tal railway  set  forth  and  yet  maintained,  is  that  of 
an  exchange  of  products  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  States,  a  kind  of  home  trade  that  will 
enrich  our  country  out  of  exchange  of  its  own 
products.  Such  a  mission  for  our  great  rail- 
way is  not  supported  by  the  laws  that  govern 
trade,  nor  by  the  conditions  that  exist  at  either 
end  of  its  route.  That  there  will  be  a  large 
commerce  for  a  time  in  valuable  products  of 
lightweight,  is  possible;  but  such  a  commerce 
is  contingent  upon  a  train  of  present  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  will  soon  pass 
away,  depending  entirely  upon  an  equilibrium 
between  the  cost  and  elements  of  production  in 
the  two  sections.  "  Carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle" is  an  adage  illustrating  the  absurdity  of 
unnatural  commerce,  that  has  for  a  century 
been  quoted  to  illustrate  this  fact;  and  the  idea 
of  cari-ying  by  rail,  or  even  by  water,  the  manu- 
factured products  from  our  Atlantic  States  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  soon  be  very  much  lik" 
"  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  and  our  {leneru- 
tinn  may  yet  see  a  clamor  for  tariff  on  FacAfic 
products. 

To  return  to  the  former  proposition  about  the 
laws  of  commerce,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  has  never  been  much  gain  in  trading  be- 
tween countries  when  there  is  a  balance  of  civ- 
ilization. It  involves  a  nice  distinction  and 
constant  rule  as  to  values,  that  precludes  specu- 
lation and  balances  the  exchange  of  money.  To 
trade  with  less  civilized  people  we  sell  goods 
for  gold.  If  we  trade  with  those  more  civilized 
we  exchange  gold  for  Arhat  their  superior  intel- 
ligence has  produced.  This  proposition,  of 
course,  applies  more  particularly  to  manufac- 
tured products, — about  the  only  imports  that 
come  into  our  country  which  has  been  endowed 
by  nature  with  nearly  everything  wanted;  and 
it  is  only  a  want  of  balance  in  skill  and  cheap 
labor  that  creates  a  demand  for  importations. 


Granting  these  premises,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States 
can  never  exist  to  any  great  degree,  nor  be  a 
source  of  gain  to  either  section  of  country.  The 
business  of  railways  will  be  to  carry  passengers 
and  mail, — quite  enough,  no  doubt,  to  furnish 
business  for  many  lines  in  the  future.  But 
merchandise  must  obey  the  imperative  laws  of 
trade  that  are  not  changed  by  the  schemes  of 
men  and  corporations. 

The  elements  of  manufacturing  are :  material, 
food,  and  skill.  The  material  must  be  local, 
furnished  by  nature  when  naked.  A  high  de- 
gree of  skill,  concentrated  at  one  point  and  sur- 
rounded by  favorable  conditions  for  some  pecu- 
liar branch  of  manufacturing,  may  for  a  time 
draw  material  from  distant  sources,  but  with 
reference  to  iron,  coal,  and  wood,  the  proposi- 
tion can  be  maintained.  Food,  which  more 
than  anything  else  governs  the  cost  of  labor, 
must  also  be  local ;  it  must  be  produced  where 
it  is  consumed.  Skill  is  the  portable  element 
in  manufacturing.  Man  does  but  little  now 
but  direct  natural  forces  in  the  manipulations 
of  the  work  shop,  and  the  small  degree  of  skill 
needed  with  our  modern  facilities  for  education, 
dispels  all  idea  of  monopohes  based  upon 
special  skill.  One  man  may,  with  labor  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  at  his  command,  found  and 
conduct  a  large  business  with  which  he  is  conver- 
sant. Skill  in  manufactures  is  like  "  leaven  in 
the  loaf," — it  soon  pervades  a  community. 

There  was  a  time — in  fact  we  are  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  period  in  which  we  ignored  the 
idea  of  fixed  laws  to  govern  mechanical  manip- 
ulations. The  Sheffield  steel  makers  furnish 
steel  to  the  world,  because  the  laws  of  metallur- 
gy were  not  understood,  and  its  manufacture 
was  a  discovery — a  secret.  A  greater  knowl- 
edge of  metallurgy  has  developed  in  this  coun- 
try, within  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  a 
steel  manufacturing  inteiest  that  has  almost 
stopped  importation  and  supplied  the  wants  of 
a  population  of  thirty  millions  of  people.  Skill 
is  a  concentrated  element  in  manufactures, — 


Down  Stream. 

Tlio  pleasures  and  excitement  of  canoe- 
ing have  often  been  described.  Darting 
hither  and  thither,  now  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  now  in  the  cool  shades,  over 
smooth  water,  across  the  little  whirlpools, 
down  the  foaming  rapids,  a  little  touch  of 
the  vigorous  arm  sending  the  light  craft 
hither  and  thither  at  will,  past  the  points 
and  shunning  the  rocks  and  snags — those 
accustomed  to  the  sjiort  declare  nothing 
more  glorioiis. 

The  artist,  in  the  accomiianying  engrav- 
ing, has  sought  to  illustrate  something  of  this 
amusement.  If  he  has  been  a  little  liberal 
with  the  ruined  walls,  and  with  one  or  two 
other  details,  we  must  allow  it  to  the  free 
use  of  imagination  tempering  recollection. 
Perhaps  the  scene  may  have  been  taken 
with  strict  adherence  to  facts,  only  our 
limited  experience,  having  been  confined 
to  the  Adirondacks,  in  New  York  State, 
knows  no  such  walls. 

Still  the  scene  brings  up  happy  memo- 
ries of  olden  times,  and  may  recall  familiar 
scenes  to  some  of  our  readers.  There  may 
be  one  here  and  there  who  has  floated  lazily 
in  the  warm  sun,  or  skimmed  lightly  the 
languid  brook,  or  rushed  along  in  the 
seething  waters,  who  will  derive  pleasure 
from  renewing  the  past;  and  many  will  also 
enjoy  hearing  of  what  others  have  done. 


the  only  essential  that  can  be  tran.splanted  and 
flourish  in  any  country  that  furnishes  enough 
natural  intelligence  to  sustain  it. 

In  speculating  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  its  relations  with  the  Atlantic 
States,  we  have  but  to  call  to  our  aid  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  trade,  and  form  an  equation  in 
which  the  two  sides  will  represent  the  relative 
resources  of  the  two  sections: 

1st.  The  natural  resources  of  the  countries, 
consisting  of  fuel,  food,  iron,  coal,  wood,  etc., 
with,  climatic  conditions. 

'2d.  First  cost  of  natural  jiroducts  and  raw 
materials. 

3d.  Population,  its  character  and  probable 
"bent,"  with  the  kind  of  public  that  v^ill  con- 
trol it  in  matters  of  popular  interest. 

4th.  The  relations  to  a  market  and  to  an  ex- 
port trade  in  the  future  as  well  as  to  local 
wants. 

With  correct  statistics  on  these  points,  and 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  physical  geogra- 
lihy  of  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  anive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of 
transcontinental  trade,  in  manufactured  products 
at  least. 

[To  be  continued.] 

The  Sweet  Potato,  besides  being  used 
in  various  forms  as  an  esculent,  is  also  em- 
j)loyed  in  making  bread,  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  for  brewing  of  beer,  for  fattening 
farm  animals,  and  is  now  coming  into  use 
for  making  syruj) — an  article  which  it  is 
said  to  produce  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
beet  or  even  sorghum  in  delicacy  of  flavor. 
The  average  product  of  a  bushel  is  said  to 
be  over  two  gallons — the  yam  variety  be- 
ing preferred.  The  average  acre  yield  of 
the  jjotato  being  from  150  to  180  bushels; 
the  i:)roduct  in  syrups  is  therefore  from 
300  to  360  gallons  per  acre. 

Plowing  In. — The  farmers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rio  Vista  and  other  places,  on  the 
river,  says  the  Sacramenta  Bee,  where  the 
tops  of  the  low  hills  are  sown  to  grain 
crops,  despairing  of  any  return  for  their 
labor  in  such  localities  this  season,  are 
plowing  in  what  small  amount  of  growth 
there  is,  while  the  ground  is  yet  soft  enough 
to  permit  that  operation  to  bo  done.  At 
the  base  of  the  hills  there  may  yet  be  a 
limited  crop;  but  experience  has  taught 
grain-grort'ers  to  abandon  hope  as  to  the 
other  portion  of  their  lands,  which  are  to 
be  summer  fallowed. 


The  Contest  of  Fleeces. — The  Visalia 
Delta  rejjorts  that  the  contest  between 
Messrs.  Patterson  and  Pennebaker  ,to  which 
we  made  partial  allusion  last  week,  has 
resulted  about  as  follows :  Mr.  Penneba- 
ker's  sheej),  tv,-o  bucks,  sheared  20  i)Ounds 
and  2.5  pounds  5  ozs.  The  fleeces  were,  as 
the  owners  states,  of  one  year's  growth. 
Mr.  Patterson  sheared  four  "bucks,  and  the 
fleeces  ranged  from  12  to  15  J  ^  pounds  per 
fleece.  The  latter  gentleman's  fleeces  were 
of  only  eight  months'  growth.  Mr.  Patter- 
son claims  that  his  fleeces  wore  devoid  of 
oil  and  dirt  in  consequence  of  being 
herded  on  alkali  soil,  and  that  his  sheep 
had  not  been  sheltered  or  fed. 

Repobted  Railroad  Puechase. — It  is 
reported,  says  the  Marysville  Standard,  iXxstX 
the  California  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
have  purchased  the  Oroville  road,  and  will 
soon  reduce  the  gauge  thereof  to  the  Cali- 
fornia standard  size.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  the  purchase  means  the  extension  of 
the  road  over  the  mountains,  to  connect  at 
some  day  not  far  distant,  with  the  Kansas 
railroad,  now  being  built  toward  Salt  Lake 
City  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Gbeatest  Cold.— The  greatest  cold 
ever  produced  was  220  degrees  Fahrenheit 
below  zero;  it  was  done  by  evaporating  in 
vacuum,  a  mixture  of  solid  (condensed) 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  Canary  Bird  has  been  an  object  of 
traflic  for  five  centuries.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  kind  of  canary, 
"but  the  original  stock  has  been  so  crossed 
that  the  varieties  are  now  at  least  50. 

"Wind,  blowing  five  miles  an  hour,  moves 
'MO  feet  per  minute,  presses  125  fts.  to  the 
square  foot,  and  is  but  a  pleasant  breeze. 
When  it  moves  100  miles  per  hour  or  8,800 
feet  per  minute,  it  presses  50,000  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  and  is  a  tornado  sweeping 
away  houses  and  trees. 

The  Mahometan  loaths  the  oyster  as  we 
do  the  scorpion  or  spider,  and  says  of  the 
Christian,  "He  is  a  dirty  dog,  for  he  eats 
oysters." 


H^fAO^Olls. 


Innocence  is  like  an  umbrella^- when  once 
we  have  lost  it  we  may  never  hope  to  see  it 
back  again. 

Babies  are  coupons  attached  to  matri- 
mony; the  interest  is  due  at  random. 

An  old  maid,  speaking  of  marriage,  says 
it's  like  any  other  disease — while  there's 
life  there's  hope. 

The  sting  of  a  bee  carries  conviction  with 
it.     It  makes  a  man  a  bee-leaver  at  once. 

A  New  Invention  Wanted. — A  lady 
wishes  some  one  would  invent  a  legometer, 
to  attach  to  men's  pedals,  so  that  wives 
may  determine  the  distance  traveled  by 
their  husbands  when  they  want  to  "just  step 
down  to  the  postoflice"  of  an  evening. 

A  Providence  paper  talks  about  "anima- 
ted fragments  of  shattered  rainbows."  The 
writer  means  ladies. 

A  YotiNG  lady  who  has  been  practicing 
"Let  Me  Kiss  Him  for  His  Mother,"  says 
the  more  she  tries  it  the  better  she  likes  it. 

A  KISS,  says  a  French  authoress,  gives 
more  pleasure  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

Charitable. — A  charitable  Cincinnati 
gentleman  keeps  a  pair  of  dogs  chained  at 
his  front  door,  so  that  poor  people  who 
stop  to  "get  a  bite"  can  be  accomodated 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  enter  the 
house. 

Why  is  a  woodchuck  like  a  sausage?  Be- 
cause it  is  ground  hog. 

Why'  is  a  baby  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat?  Be- 
cause it  is  first  cradled,  and  then  thrashed, 
and  finally  becomes  the  flower  of  the  fam- 

iiy- 

Why  is  a  caterpillar  like  a  hot  bi.scuit? 
Because  it  makes  the  butter  fly. 

Thomson  is  not  going  to  do  anything 
more  in  conundrums.  He  recently  asked 
his  wife  the  difference  between  his  head 
and  a  hogs-head,  and  she  said  there  was 
none.  He  said  that  was  not  the  right  an- 
swer and  left. 

WosiAN  is  the  only  female  in  creation 
who  sings. 

A  housewife  on  a praiiie  farm  illustrat- 
ed the  condition  of  farmer's  wives  when  she 
said:— It's  mighty  ea.sy  for  the  men  and 
horses,  but  it's  death  on  women  and  oxen  !" 

The  Illinois  savans  are  discussing  cow- 
milking;  some  favoring  the  fore  and  aft, 
and  others  the  diagonal  style.  One  old 
I«irtriarch  believes  that  "  man  should  be 
left  free  to  milk  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience." 

The  Golden  Era  desires  to  know  "wheth- 
er a  rooster  crows  from  natural  instinct,  or 
from  j)ersonal  observation  ?" 

Ducks  have  decided  opinions  of  their 
own — they  always  come  out  flat-footed. 

The  horse  is  a  curious  feeder.  He  eats 
best  when  he  hasn't  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

"Market  Report. 

BY  "JEEMS  pipes  OF  PIPESVILIiE." 

Hams— Have  gone  behind  a  quarter, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  hind-quarter. 

Molasses. — Several  traders  have  been 
stuck  with  this  article. 

Boots — Have  advanced  fully  two  feet, 
and  are  freely  "pe(/f/ed  off"  at  this  rate. 
As  we  are  now  at  tlie  heel  of  the  season  our 
merchants  will  have  to  toe  the  mark  before 
shortly. 

Clothtng. — We  coat  pants  as  a  good  in- 
rp.s/ment. 

Hides,  Horns  and  Tallow. — The  hold- 
ers of  hides  are  almost  ready  to  jump  out 
of  their  skins. 

Horns  are  freely  taken  at  the  saloon. 

Tallow  has  gone  to  Greece  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Powder. — We  have  to  notice  a  "  fair" 
report  of  the  going  off  of  this  article  at 
good  rates.     Dovei-  is  jiref erred. 

Potatoes. — The  arrival  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  the  "first  gem  of  the 
sea"  has  caused  a  decided  advance.  In 
fact,  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed,  it  apji^aros 
to  our  "eyes"  that  there  must  soon  be 
a  great  scarcity  unless  the  duty  on  foreign 
potatoes  be  re-peeled. 

Beets. — Scarcely  any  in  the  market,  save 
those  of  the  watchmen  on  their  "  lonely 
round.  "  We  cannot  account  for  this  with- 
out going  to  the  root,  and  for  that  wo  havn't 
time. 

Fish. — Prices  are  rather  salty;  mackerel 
(well  broiled)  is  getting  down  in  the  mouth; 
sardines  are  in  good  supply,  but  cannot  be 
had  without  the  tin;  oysters  can. 

Cheese—  (particularly  old  cheese)  is 
lively. 


April  22,  1S71.] 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

AT  Sacramento,  Cal.,   BY  THOS.   M.  LOGAN,  M.  D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

L»t.  38^  3I'4K'  N.,  Long.  12I='29'44"W.  Hightat Levee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Franeisco,  74  feet.  High  t  of  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  94  feet.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
designated  bv  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness;  ty,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manntr;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  liglit  breeze, 
and  lU  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readmgs  at  7  a.  m.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  p.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometograph.  +Rain. 
Remakks. -Our  tahle  shows  a  sudden  fall  in  the  barom- 
etric reading  of  the  last  day  of  the  week,  which  is  explained 
by  the  storm  now  prevailing  (April  16th,  2  P.  M.),  with  every 
indication  of  its  being  general  throughout  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  however,  the  rainfall 
has  not  been  copious,  but  seems  to  maintain  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  average  for  April  that  has  ruled 
during  the.  preceding  months  of  this  exceptional  rainy 
season.  


Meteorological  Observations  in  Tulare 
County, 

[Reported   expressly  for  the  Press,  by  Isaac  B.  Rum- 
FOBD,  of  Orange  Grove.] 
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San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday,  April  21, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb    35 
Pickled,  Cal.  tt) 
do  Oregon,  tb. . 

Honey,  Tfi  ft 25 

Cheese,  ^fi  lb...    20 
Eggs,  per  doz...    30 

Lard,  1*8) 18 

Sugar,  cr.,  7  ft...l  00 
Brown,  do.*  lb  10 
Beet,  do,  7*s.l  DO 
Sugar,  Map.  lb.    30 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 

Wheat-sks,  22x36 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 
Second-hnd  do 

Deer  Skins,  D*  lb. 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on 

Sheep  sks,  plain. 

Goat  skins,  each. 

Plums,  dried,  lb. 

Peaches,  dried,  * 


40    ©  90 

67  S@  70 

13"^®  14 
23    ® 
16    ® 

15    ®  22 

.50    ®  75 

12W®  25 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 
Codfish,  dry.Ib.  .6  00    @    12!^  Barley,  cwt I 


Flour,ex,^bbl..7  60  ®8  00 

Superfine,  do   5  .50  @6  00 

Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  .50  @4  .50 

Wheat,  ■»  100  fts.2  75  ®3  00 

Oats,  ^  100  lbs... 2  00  ®2  10 

FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,    ETC 

Pine  Apples,  t... 5  00  @9  00    | Egg  Plant 


Beans,  cwt 2 

Potatoes,  cwt. .  .1 

Hav,  *  ton 15 

Live  Oak  Wood.lO 


15    ®    30 


85  @1  90 
00  fa- 3  00 
60  ®2  00 
00  ®18  00 
00  @12  00 


Bananas,  ^  lb 
Cal.  Walnnts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  1^  g 
Cranberries,  O,^ 
Apples,  No.  1,1b. 
Pears,  table,  "P  ft 
Oranges,  JP  doz.. 
Lemons,  ij4  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  Tj*  ft 


3  00ia»5  00 

(a»  20 

5    (Si  00 

(0)1  00 

4    (S»  5 

(g>  12;? 

(3)  75- 

(a)l  00 


50 


15    @ 


Garlics  . 

Green  Peas,  1^  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Sugar  Peas,  ^  ft 
Lettuce,  ^  doz.. 
Mushrooms,  l)i*  lb 
Hor.seradish,«  ft 
Okra,  dried,  ^  ft 
Okra,  green,  %*  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  +  bnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ¥  »•• 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do  

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  lb. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage.  ^  bskt. 
Salsify,  "^  bunch 
Turnips,^  doz.. 

Asparagras 

POULTRY,    GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Asparagus,  wh.*    12  (^ 

Artichokes,  doz.    75  @\  00 

Brussel's  sprts,  *    12  (<^    15 

Beets,  ip  doz 20  (^    25 

Potatoes,  TB  ft  . .      2  (g>     3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  (j^      5 

Potatoes.Jnew. . .      4  @ 
Tomatoes,  1*  lb.. 

Broccoli,  *  doz..l  .50  @2  0) 

Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  .50  (all  25 

Cabbage, fidoz. .3  00  (all  50 
Carets,  I*  doz...    10 
Celery, W  doz  ...    75 
Cr:ss,  ^  doz  bun    20 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25 


25 
(gtl  00 
@  25 
(g>    50 


®    25 


Chickens,  apiece  75  @1  09 
Turkeys,  I*  ft...  20  (a)  25 
Ducks,  wild,  It*  P 

Tame,  do 1  50    (®2  00 

Teal,  1*  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37.'^®    60 

Tame,  %  pair.. 3  50    (5)4  00 

From  Cnicago.  (gl 

Hens,  each 75    (gil  00 

Snipe,  ^doz,...l  25    (ujl  50 

English,  do.... 2  50  (ai3  00 
Venison,  »  ft  . .  ((* 

Quails,  ^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    @3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50    m  00 

Hares,  each  ...  40  m  .50 
Rabbits,  tame..    50    @I  00 

Wild,do,1*dz.l  75  (g)2  00 
Squirrel,  %(  pair.  25  ig)  38 
Beef,  tend,  *  ft .    20    (g>    25 

Sirloin  and  rib     18    @    20 

Corned,  W  ft..    10    (g)    12 

Smoked, '«(  ft  .  V>  (S  18 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    104®    15 

Chops,  do,  W  ft  12  @  15 
Veal,  ^  ft •  15    ®    20 

Cutlet,  do @    20 

Mutton    chops,*    12'i(9    15 

Leg,  »  ft 12,'ij® 

Lamb,  i|*  ft ®    12' 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  @    76 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.   ^  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  1^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  ]H  ft . . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  »  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  it  ft.. 
Perch,  s  water, ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts,  f(  ft.  ,.. 
Herring,   fresh.. 

Smkd,   100  fts. 
Tomcod,  ^  ft.... 
Terrapin,  ^  doz.5  ( 
Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  f*  ft... 

Halibut. I 

Sturgeon, Hi  ft.. 
0.vster3,  «  100...  1  ( 

Chesp.  ^  doz.. 

Turbo  t 

Crabs  ^  doz 

Soft    Shell 

Shrimps  . . . 


@    15 

®    20 


'  Per  lb.   t  Per  dozen.    T  Per  gallon. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  April  20th. 

FLOUR — continues  in  moderate  demand  only 
and  that  for  local  use — very  little  enquiry  for 
export  has  been  noticed. 

We  quote  superfine,  f  6.50@6.75;  extra,  $7.50 
@7.75. 

WHEAT — The  market  still  continues  very 
dull.  The  uncertainty  -with  regard  to  the  crop 
and  the  continued  high  price  in  Liverpoot,  con- 
firms holders  in  their  demandf.  The  impres- 
sion is  that  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
must  be  competing  purchasers,  and  European 
rates  must  continue.  Wheat  that  is  selling  in 
this  market,  to-day  for  $2.7.5  per  sack,  is  -^'orth 
$3.02  in  Liveipool.  It  is  estimated  on  good  au- 
thority that  there  are  no-w  in  the  State  2.5,000 
tons  or  500,000  sacks  of  old  'wheat.  Although 
the  last  years  crop  has  fallen  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  centals  short  of  the  year  before,  the 
aggregate  money  value  has  been  greater. 

The  Liverpool  market  is  still  telegraphed  at 
12s.  6d.     Ne-w  York  rates  unchanged. 

BAELEY— Sales  of  1,650  sacks  of  good  feed 
in  lots,  at  $1.85;  choice  bre-wing  at  $1.87%; 
200  sacks  Chevalier  $2.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  'while  the  above  prices  are  ruling 
here,  15,000  bushels  Cal.  have  recently  sold  in 
Ne-w  York  for  70c  per  bushel. 

OATS — Have  met  -with  a  still  further  advance 
and  may  now  be  quoted  at  $1.87@/2. 00  for  good 
to  choice. 

CORN— Is  atill  quotable  at  $2.50  per  cental, 
at  'which  figure  sales  of  1,000  sacks  good  yellow 
are  noted.  ' 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.75@3.25. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quotable  at  $3(ai$3.25. 

RYE— Quotable  at  $2.37%. 

FEED — Most  descriptions  are  higher.  We 
quote:  Straw,  $8@,d;  Bran,  $35;  Middlings, 
40@42.50;  Oil  Cake  Meal $33. 

HAY — Is  in  steady  demand.  We  quote 
ordinary  to  choice  at  $15.00(@20.00  '^  ton; 
a  sale  of  ten  tons  wild  hay  are  noted  at  $1C. 

HONEY— Los  Angeles,  5-gall.  cans,  $12@1G, 
and  Porter's,  2  lb  do,  at  $4  "^  dozen. 

POTATOES— The  present  range  of  good 
quality  of  California  is  from  $1.60@$1.82%. 
We  note  sales  of  100  sks.  good  Bodega,  $1.00; 
700  do  good  Humboldt,  $1.80;  1,000  choice 
do,  $1.82%  ^  ctl. 

IIOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12%c.  for  California  crop  of  1870.  New- 
York  dates  of  April  10  quote  crop  of  1870  at 
10@13c. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
1C@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,870  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — The  receipts  still  continue  quite  free, 
and  the  market  active.  Sales  for  the  week  ag- 
gregate 800,000  lbs.  We  quote  burry  2'2@25c; 
clean  2.5@29c — the  latter  figure  for  extra.  It  is 
said  as  high  as  30c  has  been  i^aid  for  fancy 
lots. 

In  Boston,  April  6th,  45,000  Cal.  faU  sold  at  26 
@,27%c. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7%@8c.,  with  large  stock  in  hand. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7(^8c.,  Alfalfa, 
16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  16@17c; 
Oregon,  16@17;  Chicago  17c;  California 
Hams,  13@I4;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  18(n< 
22c;  Eastern  do,  22@24%c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c. 

BEANS — Jobbers  are  asking  the  following 
rates:  Bayo,  2%@2,\c;  Butter,  2>4@2%c  for 
small  and  2  %c  for  large;  small  White,  2%;  Red, 
2%c;  Pea,  i'-^c;  Pink,  l%@2c  ^  ft). 

VEGETABLES— Asparagus  is  selling  at 
5@9c  and  Rhubarb  at4(oi6e.  green  peas  4c  ^  ft). 

NUTS— Cahforuia  Almonds,  r2%@15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12  %c;  Pecan,  23(^ 
25c  1^  lb,      Cocoanuts    $12   per    hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  — We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@llc  '^  ft. 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  "^  ft. 

Do  3d        do        7®  8c  '^  ft. 

VEAL— Is  steady  at  W@  12%c— the  latter  for 
strictly  choice;  second  quahty  8@9c. 

MUTTON— Study  at  6(@7  ^  ft. 

LAMB — May  be  quoted  at  10c  for  choice; 
yearlings  8c  per  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  5%@7%c. 
dressed,  10%@11%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— Spring  Chickens  $.5@7; 
Hens  $6%(®7.50;  Roosters  $6.50(^7.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $7(a}8  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $1.70@$2.00 
■^  pair;  hve  turkeys,  18@19c  ^  ft. 

WILD  GAME— Hare  $2.50;  Rabbits,  $1.25; 
Ducks  $1.50@2. 00;  Geese  $1.50@2.00. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  20@28c. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  unchanged  rates. 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c.  for 
new;  old  Cal.  nominal. 

Eggs— California  fresh,  28@30c  ;  Oregon, 
22@24;  5,600  doz.  by  steamer  sold  for  22@23. 

LARD— Cahfornia  Lard,  ll-ft  tins,  15(@16c; 
Oregon,  15(g,15%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. ; 
Cal.  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$3.00;  Oregon, 
$L75@$3.00;  Oranges.iper  1,000,  $25@$45; 
Tahiti  oranges  $30  per  M. ;  Lemons,  per  box, 
$12;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3@4  per  100;  choice  Apples 
scarce;  Strawbei-ries,  20@25c;  Rhubarb,  5(gJ,4c; 
Asparagus,  5@8c. 


CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackbenies,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —  Are 
still  in  good  demand.  Stocks  are  said  to  be 
liberal,  and  prices  rule  low  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  local  trade  has  maintained  a  moderate 
degree  of  activity  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  follows: 
Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce,  $10.50. 
The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood  Lumber 
have  been  estabhshed  by  the  R.  W.  Lumber 
Association: 

Merchantable. 

Rotigh $15  00 

Surfaced 28  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00 

Tongued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00 

Kustic,  worked 31  00 

Siding  and  battens,  J^-inch 20  00 

Surfaced,  J<;-inch 23  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00 

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00 

Picket,  dressed 22  50 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15(@.20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12(S,13c,  for  old  and  new  respectively,  "^  ft; 
Raisins,  layer,  $4.00(@4.75  per  box;  Cun-ants, 
Zante,  10%@,ll%c.;  Citron,  50c. 

PROVISIONS— The  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Cured  Meats  are  in  fair  supply,  and  a  good  de- 
mand continues  to  exist.  We  quote  jobbing 
rates  as  follows;  Hams,  Cahfornia,  at  13%(aj 
4%c;- Oregon  do,  16%(Sil7c;  Bacon,  California, 
16@17c;  Oregon  do,  15(®16%c. 


Refuse. 

$11  no 

18  00 

18  00 

18  00 

20  00 

14  00 

18  00 

TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sugar,  crsh'd,  ft.S  14    fgij  14's  Hemp  Seed.  ft.S 


Hawaiian,    do.  3    (o^  12 

Coffee.  Cos.  R,  ft  U'i  »  15 

Rio,  do 16    @ 

Tea,  ,Japan,  ~f,  ft.  .50    ®  90 

Oreen,  do  ....  50    ®l  00 

Rice.  Haw'n,'^  ft  »^i®      9 

China,  do 6    ®      1'4 

Co;d  Oil,  "if*  gal..  60    ®  60 

Candles,  ii*  ft  ...  14    @  18 


Castor  Beans,  ft.       4  _ 

Castor  Oil,-  gal..l  75  @2  00 

Linseed  Oil,  gal.  1  05  @1  10 

Broom  Corn,^  ft      (1  @      5 

Beeswax, '^  ft...    27  @    30 

Peanuts,**  ft 5  @      7 

Corn  Meal,  cwt.  .2  .50  ®i  00 

Onions,  cwt 150  @3  .50 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   INVOICES 

fobbing  prices  rule  from,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  hifffier  than  the 
J'oUowinq  quotaiionn. 

Friday.  April  21,  1R7I. 
Iron.— Dut.v:    Pig.  $7^  ton:    Railroad,  OOc  %» 100  fts;    Bar, 
ha.l'-ac^ft;  Sheet,  polished,  3c  %*  ft:  common,  li-^@B4c 
%i  ft  ;  Plate,  1  '-jc  Trt  ft  :  Pipe,  1  Sc  ^  tt  ;  Galvanized,  2J4c  ^  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  f4  ton $34  00    ((^H'ih  00 

'White  Pig.  %«  ton 37  .50    ©  40  00 

Retined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^  ft —  03    (a* 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^ft —  04    ((^ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  0^%(aX 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04'^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13... —  04'4(cu  —  05 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  05    (a,  —  05'i 

Sheet,  No.  24  to '27 —05    @  —  Oli'i 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3>^c  f,  ft;  Pig  and  Bar,  2'-,  c 
W  ft. 

Sheathing,^  ft @  —  26 

Sheathing,  'yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    @  —  1 1 

Composition  Nails — 21         —  2'2 

Composition  Bolts —  21         —  22 

Tin  Plates.— Duty;  25^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ^  hoi 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00         10.50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00         10  50 

Ban«aTin,  Slabs,  f(  ft —  42 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  fl  lb —15 

Quicksilver.—^  ft —  &5 

LEAD.-Pig,  %i  ft --06        —07 

Sheet —  09        — 

Pipe —  10        —  11 

Bar 08         —09 

ZiNc.-Sheets,  |i  ft —  10,^^     —  U 

Borax.— —25        -  35 


Ovu-  Frinted  IHail  List. 

Subscribers  ■will  notice  that  theirnames  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  2l8p70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1870;  4jy72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl0,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc.- 
cur  at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Oxir  'Agents. 

OtTB  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  p.iper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assistiijg 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  'We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

»  Travellngr  Agents. 

'W.  H.  MtjREAT — Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Potzer  —California. 

"Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  Herring- California. 

L.  p.  McCartt — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent, 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscribe 
and  publisher. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Cr  in. 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  atd 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  ■week  as  possible. 


Readers  addressing  parties  on  business,  from  its 
telligi'nce  given  in  this  journal,  ■will  confer  a  favor  ly 
stating  the  soui'ce  of  their  information. 


Beauty. 

The  largest  collection  of  beauty  ever  published  int  * 
United  States  is  afforded  in  the  Parlor  Album,  adver- 
tised in  another  column.  This  Album  embraces  the 
finest  specimens  of  chromo  lithographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afforded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  de- 
sire an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Read  the  advertisement  of 
PARLOR  ALBUM. 


Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Cohmibia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  'We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  'When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  PACific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
Sax  Francisco,  Thursday,  April  20. 

Sole  Leather.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,!*  lb 2e@30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^  ft 26(5^30 

Country  Leather,  ^  ft 2.5{gi28 

French  Caif  and  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same. 

Jodot,  14  to  19  KiL.perdoz $96  00® 

Cornellian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 72  00(ai 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  fi  doz      75  OOtqjlOO  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00®  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^  ft 1  i  0®     130 

California  Kip,  'f,  doz  60  %®  75  01) 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  1?  ft 80®    12.5 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  ^  ft 1  lOrs    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ^  ft   I  Ifm    12. 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz 8  .51Hcy  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  **  do7.  5  .50®  10  SO 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  1  7-5{f5»    5.50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs.  ^  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  f4  pair 4.50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  1^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ^  ft 30®    37)^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  f*  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ^  ft 34®    37}.^ 

'Welt  Leather,  "B  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  i»  foot 22®       25 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men !  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  busines.^  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heald's  Bu.si- 
ness  College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  dei^>end  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P,  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.    lvl-3msnr 


Four  Months'  Subscription  fob  $1. — Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  regibtered  letter,  in  which 
case  \se  will  be  rsponsible  for  its  safety. 


A  Florence  Sewino  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost  — 
$67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 


EvEBT  Mechanic  should  read  and  fainilarize 
himself  ■with  "Bro'wn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
wiU  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 


Cal.  File  Manufacturing  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections;  also.  Knives  com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinei-y.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


Tr  vis  &  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  oi  all  sizes  frou' 
16  to  36  in.    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers  &  ranchmen  . 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Otticers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  B.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  'VaUey  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 

President,  J.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  I>add, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

■Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-OF- 

FICERS -President,  Harman  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 

S.  F.— Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  Turnbull,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Hering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Of- 
ficers: Geo.  P.  Loucks.  Prest.,  t  acheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R,  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  8.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  <j.  W.Bryant,  R.G.Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  "Valley  Ag'.  Society.— Officers  : 

President,  William  C.  Wilson;  "Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Clias.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallenberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag'.  Society.—  Offi- 
cers: President,  E.  Deninan;  'Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 
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Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

DA.SHE    CHXJPtN. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever    Offered   to   the  Public, 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


practical  attachmoiit,  nf)W  Ftands  utthout  a  rival. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the        ^ 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Ohum, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Riglit  for  tills  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  different  sizes 
of  chiirnH  and  the  Rmall  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizeH,  and  the  large  one  with  the  franie 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


in  this  chum  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIKELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  chum  that  ever  has  been  offered 

which  IS  ENTIBELY 


FKEE  FEOM  ANY  OBJEOTION, 

and  we  offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.)  1  Chum  holds  2  gallons; 
'  2    do  do     a         do 

5  do  do    6         do 
4     do  do     8        do 

6  do  do  13         do 
6    do            do  2'i         do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

No8. 118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  CtV 
Tl-eow3pir 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (G-rand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  OJV  COMilMLISSIOIV. 


HiOug^Hliores    Comtoinatioix    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  di)Uble  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacirtc  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty 'cents. 

"WestHill's    Iiiiprovetl    Potato    Dig^jyer. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  maiie  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  fai-mer  who 
buys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  horses, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rear,  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  rell  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogging  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  can  be  seen  in  our 
office.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  Machines  or  Rights 
furnished  on  application. 


'>^«*' 


r*.    DaA'is'    "Wire    an<l    I?i<!lfet    ITeiioe. 

Although  about  two  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  GENER.\L  FARM  LSK,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
yoti  can  make  from  five  to  eight,  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  FARM 
RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
within  thirty  days  after  thi-  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

Ne"w^    Oas    Lifj^lit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Mvinter's    Iiiipi'ove<l    Grain    Separator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
Coimty  Rights  for  sale. 

For    Sale. 

We  have  for  sale  the  right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  safest,  cheapest,  most  compact  and  simple  Engine  and 
Hoisting  Machinery  for  mining  and  other  purposes  ever  invented.  Although  new,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  we  have  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor  from  many  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  East. 

We  invite  manufacturers  and  others  to  call  at  our  office  and  make  their  own  investigations. 

IVe-^v    Eng^land    Spring;    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tarl>ox's    Coml:»iiiation    Stencil    A.lpli.al>ct. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  pejfcctly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Plaees,  for  sale  at  a  lowprice.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

Nut    Koastei-. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.  All  that  is  reqtiired  is  to  wind  it  up  and 
fill  with  nuts.  It  roasts  evenly  and  pejfectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.  The 
Patent  Right  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 


I87I.  I87I. 

SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 

Overland  Montlily 

The  only  Literary  Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON   THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popti. 
lar  California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1 87 1.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Raths:— Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  I3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subacrikers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carila.ny  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bound  Volumes. — Sbc  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


GIIKS  B.  ORIT.  JiMU  >.   BATXIT, 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

iTTORNEVS  AND  COUIWSEL.OR8  AT  I.A'W, 

!n  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  N.  E.  corner  Call- 
fornta  an:   Leide^^dortY  streets, 
JTvie  SAN  FBANCIKCO. 

AGENTS    WANTED     FOR  THE     YEAR 

nC     DATTI  CC  A  History  of  the  Franco- 

Ur     DM  I  I  LLO,      German  War.    By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
llshed.     Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.     Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl5-3m 


WM.  M.   LTON.  CHA8.  C.  BABNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,  Eggs,  Green  and  Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3iiu  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from,  Three 
to  Five  Minutes. 


It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-6mr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  gts. 


THE    MOST 
Impoi'taiit    Impro-veiiient 

EVEE    MADE     ON 

SEWING     MACHIN,ES 

CAK  BE  SUN  m  USE  AT  THE 

HOWE  SEWING  MACHINE  OFFICE, 

No.  113  Kearny  Street. 

H.  A.  DEM  NO,  Agrent. 

Read  the  following  endorsement,  signed  by  our  most 
prominent  physicians  : 

We,  the  imdersigned,  practlciBg  physicians  of  San 
Francisco,  having  examined  and  witnessed  the  operation 
of 

MILLS'    ADJUSTABLE    TREADLE, 

for  Sewing  Machines,  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  our 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  improvement,  In  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  new  Treadle  is 
thnt  the  Foot-board  is  made  Adjustable,  both 
Vertically  and  Longitudinally,  so  that  whatever 
the  size  or  shape  of  the  foot  or  shoe,  the  True 
Center  of  Motion  of  the  Foot  may  Always  be 
Brought  to  Coincide  with  the  Center  of  Motion 
of  the  Treadle,  and  held  there,  thus  Permitting 
the  Feet  to  Move  on  their  Natural  Centers 
Without  Having  First  to  Overcome  the  Inertia 
and  Weight  of  the  Heavier  Limbs. 

In  our  opinion  it  possesses  the  following  important 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  Treadle  : 

First — It  saves  the  excessive  labor  and  waste 
of  power  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  rapidly 
alternating  motion  of  the  lower  limbs  and  body 
whenever  the  machine  is  run  with  any  speed. 

Second — It  avoids  the  frequent  and  serious 
injury  to  female  health  resulting  directly  from 
thnt  motion. 

By  the  general  adoption  of  this  Treadle  we  believe  the 
only  serious  objection  to  the  foot-power  sewing  machine 
will  boreipoved,  and  that  so  far  from  Ix'tng  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  operator,  its  use  will  prove  as  harm- 
less and  positively  beneficial  as  other  physical  exercise, 
tending  directly  to  dev«  lop  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  strengthen  the  ankle,  restore  the  elasticity  of 
the  foot,  and  promote  circulation  in  the  extremities. 
Signed, 

H.  H.  TOLAND,  M.  D., 

President  Toland  Medical  College. 
G.  HOLLAND.  M.  D. 
H.  H.  UrBBARD.  M.  D. 
J.  CAMPIiELL  SHORE,  M.  D., 
Ex-Professor  Physiology  Toland  Medical  College. 
C.  M.  BATES,  M.  D., 

Health  OfBcer, 
(Constituting  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health). 
L.  J.  HENRY.  M.  D., 
WM.  F.  HALE,  M.  D., 
BENJ.  D.  DEAN,  M.  D., 
President  Medical  Society  of  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

WM.  T.  GARWOOD,  M.  D., 
DAVID  WOOSTER,  M.  D., 
R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  Toland  Medical  College. 
J.  P.  WHITNEY,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of   Physiology,  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

L.  C.  LANE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  the  Paciflc, 
C.  T.  DEANE, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Ohildren,  Toland 
Medical  College. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  new  Treadle  attached 
to  the  HoWe  Sewing  Machine,  and  consider  it  a  most 
valuable  improvement,  doing  away  with  most  of  the 
motion  of  the  back  and  pelvis,  which  is  unavoidable  in 
operating  the  old  style  Treadle,  and  which  has  proven 
so  detrimental  to  health.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
those  who  work  much  with  Sewing  Machines,  belleTing 
it  will  save  them  much  suffering. 

aplS-lm  8.  M.  HOUBER,  U.  D. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 

Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  FraDdaco. 


>^  Hours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


Eggs    for    Hatching. 

A  limited  number  from  my  Imported  Light  Brahmaa 
of  the  famous  •'  Duke  of  York"  strain.  Dark  Brahmas  of 
IJoyles'  Celebrated  Stock,  and  Buff  Cochins  of  Cooper's 
Strain— J12  per  Setting  of  13  eggs. 

Also  Eggs  from  carefully  selected  stock  as  follows: 

Light   Brahmas  at J6.0O  per  setting. 

Houdans  (Bearded) 10.00  per  setting. 

Black  African  Bantams B.OO  per  setting. 

Packed  with  care  and  delivered  at  Express  Company's 
office  in  San  Francisco.    All  orders  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cash.     Address         C.  M.  NICHOLS, 
Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 

apl5-lm  Brooklyn,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Fine    Chicken    Eggs. 

The  undersigned  is  now  prepared  to  Ukc  orders  for 
Dark  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
and  Silver  Laced  Sebright  Bantam  Eggs. 

These  Chickens  were  imported  last  year  from  T.  C. 
Cooper's,  in  Ireland,  and  had  received  First  Prizes  at 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show  last  year. 

They  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  the  Fineil 
and  Largest  in  California.  Orders  left  at  Wm.  Bor«B  k 
Co  .'8.  610  Sacramento  street,  will  be  filled  in  rotation. 

aplS-lm  A.  MABQUARD. 


April  22,  1S71.] 


KELSEY'S  NURSERIES, 


O  A  KLA  N  D. 

Established    in   1852. 
CITY     r>:E  I»  O  T, 

317  "Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Proprietor  having  upwards  of 

100  ACRES   OF   NURSERY    GROUNDS, 

well  stocked  with  all  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of 
Fmlt  Trees  and  Fruit  Bushes,  also,  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees  and  Shrubs,  including  the  rarest  of  Con- 
ifers, can  fill  all  orders  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  disijatch. 

Choice  Roses  and  Pot  Plants 

of  every  variety.  Trees  and  plants  securely  packed  to 
travel  any  distance. 

FOREST      TREIES 

of  Australia,  Europe,  China  and  Japan,  in  fact  we  aim 
to  have  and  to  get  all  and  everything  desirable. 

Parties  planting  can  find  in  this  establishment  what- 
ever may  be  wanted,  for  use  and  beauty  in  furnishing  a 
place  without  being  obliged  to  go  from  one  nursery  to 
another.  Ivlr  W.  F.  KELSEV,  Proprietor. 


LOS  GATOS   NURSERY, 

On  the  Los  Gatos  Creek  2    miles  south  of  San  Jose. 
This  new  nursery  now  contains  as  fine  an  assortment 

^OT — 
FRUIT  TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    FOREST 
TREES,  NUT  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS, 
AMERICAN,  EUROPEAN  AND  AUSTRAL- 
IAN EVERGREENS,  AND 
PALM  TREES  I 

as  any  first  class  nursery  in 
the  State  of  California  with 
this  advantage,  viz:  we  have 
no  old  scrubby  stock  to  get 
rid  of.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure 

Reliable  Standard  Sorts, 


BEST  VAKIETIESj 

I'roper  ^.Training:,   and    VIgroroiis   Growth! 

We  invite  Nuesekymen,   Deai,ees  and  Planters,  to 
examine  our 

STOCK    AND    PRICES. 

Our  large  and  splendid  collection    of 
NTJT    TREES, 

we  deem  worthy  of  special  mention.  These  include 
2000  Chestnuts,  1,  2  and  3  years  old.  6000  Pecan  Nut,  1 
2  and  3  years  old;  Wood  very  valuable  for  timber.  But- 
ternut, 1  and  2  years  old.  States  Black  Walnut,  1  and  2 
years  old.  California  Black  Walnut,  1,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Hickory  Nut.  English  Walniit,  1,  and  2  years  old. 
Sweet  Almond.  Soft  Shell  Almond.  Paper  Shell  Al- 
mond, etc. 
Orderf  promptly  attended  to.    Address 

SYLVESTER  NEWIIAl,r-, 

Proprietor  ].,oii  Gatofl  Wnr8er*y,  San  «Jo#te. 

Ivl-4in3m 


FLOWER      SEEDS! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


stove  and 


Containing  lists  o 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MIOHEL  BEOS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  Bth  street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 

Plant's  St.  Louis  Seed  Store, 

[Established  18-15  bt  Wm.  M.  Plant.] 

L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

DEALERS    IN 

•Garden,  Grass  &  Field  Seeds, 

ALSO,  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  quotations  promptly 
given.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

l&"Special  inducements  offered  to  Market  Gardeners. 

AddresRs 


3vl-3mr 


L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


KNOX'S    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


California  Stock  and  Poultry 
ASSOCIATION. 

THOMAS  E.  PINLET,  Manager. 

Office  llSLeidesdorff  st.  Yards  cor.  Laguna  &  Washington 

SPECIALTY, 

Light  Brahmas,  the  largest  and  best  bred  stock  in 


Dark  Brahmas,  Houdans,  La  Fleche,  Derby  Game, 

Dominique,  White  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins,  White 

Leghorns,  White    Crested    Black  Polands, 

White    Faced    Black  Spanish,    Golden 

Laced  Seabright    Bantams,    White 

Bantams,  Silver   Grey  Dorking, 

Grey  Dorians. 

Pig-eons.— Black  Fantail's,  Pouter's,  Nuns,  Priest's. 
Pigs. -White  Chester,  White  Suil'olk. 
LOP  EARED  RABBITS. 

Nothing  sent  COD. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


KNOX    FRUIT   FARM 


NURSERIES. 

(JRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclociing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.  GUMMING  &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ramie  !      Ramie  ! 

(*f\  (\(\i\  1^0°'^°''  cuttings  of  the  above  valuable 
UU)'-''Jv'  Plant — raised  in  California — lor  sale  by  the 
undersigned,  where  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation  will  be  given. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO.., 

Seed  Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  street,   San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  the  Nursery,  by 

JOSEPH   GRAHAM, 

3vl-3mr  Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

THE     STUDEBAKER 


Descriptive    Hand-Book    and  Almanac   for  1871. 

This  Celebrated  Annual  contains  96  pages,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mailed 
VBEK  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

SCOBIE,  REED  h  SMITH, 
Successors  to  W.  W.  KNOX, 
mall-4t  137  Liberty  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  Improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention  given  to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


the  best  fakm  wagon; 

the  best  eanch  wagon; 

the  best  truck  wagon; 

the  best  team  wagon; 

the  best  headeb  wagon 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  j^  G  O  3V  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 

5vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


YOSEIMLITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LABGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28."4vl-3nir 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

JLIght  Brahmas  and  "White  TLeghorn'ii, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

NICHOLS    *    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON, 

IMPOETERS    AND   DEALEK3  IN 


IMPI.EMEIVTS  AND  MACHINES,  FOKTA- 
BI.E. STEAM  EN01NES,  HAKWWAKE, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  to  their  very  extensive  stock  lor 
the  trade  of  1870-1871, 

CONSISTING   OF 

Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes. 
Oane  Plows,  Seed  Sou'ers,  Buckeye  Orain 
Brills,     Hill's  Cul.  Sowers,  Hay    Cut- 
ters,   Seed    Cleaners,   <>rlst    Mills, 
Barley  Mills    Cider    Mills,  Fan 
Mills,  Orape  Crushers,  Mo-n'- 
era,   Reapers,   Headers,     Header    Wagons,     Threshers, 
Wh'  eled   Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Rubber  Belting,  Leather 
Belting,  Baling  Wire,  Baling  Rope,  Nails,  Shovels, Bolts 
Rivets,  etc.,  etc.    Orders  by  mail  or  Express  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.         BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 
Nos-  9, 11, 13,  and  1.5,  J  street,  Sacramento, 
lvl-3mr  Nos.  17  &  19  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BT   THE— 

PACIEIC  EILE  T^OItliJas, 

S3  lieale  Street,  near  Allssion, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


malStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  im'ENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    ISW, 
AND  JULY  24TH,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  *iu  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  cau 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
b\it  has  the  advantage  of  being  Che.ip,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weifjhing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hjdes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

I^iml>a.]l    Car  and  Carriag^e 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satisfaction. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS' 
P*Hteiit  A-graffe  I*iaiiosi, 

GRAND,   SaUAEE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let- 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacramento. 


GXJA.TSO. 

500,00  lbs.  Guano  just  Received 

And  for  Sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

GEO.  F.  SILVESTER,  Seedsman, 
n»-18-lm  317  Washington  street. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8.3m 


©TEIREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES, 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
.091  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

IPliotog'rapliic    Miaterials. 

ma2.'5-10t 

Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ^the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 

IN 

I-lelitness,   Cleanliness, 

Elasticity  and  Iturability, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure: 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  M.irket  sti'cet,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  cau  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State. 

COOr.Ji"ir    *    QREEUr,    Proprietors. 


IMEILLEK,    <Sc    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Merchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Consig-nors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  Initial  letters  on 
each  package.  fe25-tt 
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Is  issued  weekly  on  Sattirdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Atf»"Jc"lt\iro,  |ITt>rtJoultufe,    Stoclc 

Ila.iNing;,    I>oiiiestic  13coii<>ui>'. 

IIotH©   ;Ma.nii*actures  »Ic- 

oUaiilcs,  InflvistrleB,  otc 

With  an  able  and  ample  corjis  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
E0RAL  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progi-essive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock ; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  everj' 
patron  of  industiy. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
cuUar  that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  appUcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  bo  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Kubai.  Press  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Easin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigiants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  ReUable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports ;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progiess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poeti-j-,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,  etc.,  wiU  be  given. 

jVo  editorials  or  gckelions  of  uncliaste  or  doubt- 
ful influence;  or  loiter;/,  quiirk  or  other  disreputable 
advertisements,  will  be  admilUtd  into  its  columns. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  wiU  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pai^iflc  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvasskrs  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  coimty.     Special  inducements  oft'ered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  months 2. SO 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Sinjjle  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  fir.it  year,  each ..$3.00 

[\  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

OEWEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  "21,  1870. 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WATCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
making  Watches  is  the  one  first  establitshed  by  them  at  Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  aud  now  the  test  tif  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  aud  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand— the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute- 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  KNDUKE.  It  should  seem  tiiat  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  conti- 
dently  assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  de-cription  whatever,  livery 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  everj'  variety  of  finish  aud  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  Aud  as  tu 
price,  tlie  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 


The  Most  Economical  as  well  as  the  Most  Reliable, 


And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  aud  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially -noted.  Avery 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.    Price  being  considered, 

No   such   Watch,    in    Quality   and   Beauty, 

Has  ever,  in  any  covmtry,  been  produced. 


The  "  CRESCENT.STREET  ''   FULL  PL.VTE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem-winding  and  setting  attachment    This  Watch,  in  either  form, 

The  Company  Challenges  all  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  every  part— improvements  which 
IMPROVE— and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
with  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  appearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  aud  in  particular 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers — in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
tha  correct  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"American  "Watch  Co.,  Crescent  Street." 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  the  company  devote  the  greatest  core  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinery,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  success. 

I"or  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  address 

BOBBINS    &    APPLETON, 

General  Agents  for  American  Watch  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York 

13t-sa 
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TOREOBYADRIANCE.PLATT&CO 

STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Pc^'crlntlve  Circular?  ForWBr(!cfl  b^  MalL 

MARCUS  C.  H  AWLE  Y  &.  CO.,  Agents 
108  k  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 
The  Buckeye  is  the 

BEST    MOWER    NOW    IN     USE. 
As    a    Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES*  HEADER. 

HOLLTNGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES. 

BIRDICK'S  NATIONAL  KEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  alRo  WOOD'S  MOWER.  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  lor  the  above,  with  a  full 
Stock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  Btreet, 
ap'2'2-ym  Sam  Francisco. 


RegisteredEfor  Transmission  Abroad. 

The     Gardener's     Chronicle     and     Agricultural 
Gazette, 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal,  devoted  to  all  branches 
of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

rtTBLISHED  EVERY  SATtTRDAY.      PR:CE  FTVEPENCE. 

Established  in  1841  by  the  late  Professor  Lindley  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Jot^eph  Paxton  and  other  leading  liorti- 
culturists.  the  "  Gardenkk'b  C'hronulk  and  Aiatjrut^ 
■[iru.\.L  Gazette"  continues  to  be  i\\v  Largest  and  Most 
Important  of  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture,  either  in  thiti  countr>-  or  altroad. 

its  prominent  features  are:  lOnginal  Articlen  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  (The 
princinles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  PhyHio!og>'.  of  Botany, 
and  ot  Natural  Hijitor>-,  are  explained.  iThe  fuUfwt  in- 
lormation  is  supplied  as  to  improved  methods  of  Culture. 
Now  Implemi-nts.  and  on  all  pointa  connec  ed  with  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Flowers,  Fruits.  Forests,  etc. ;  the  Management 
of  Estattis,  Farms,  (ianlens.  Orchards.  Woods,  or  Stock: 
the  details  of  Field  Cultivation :  the  practice  of  Drainage 
and  irrigation,  the  Veterinary  Art.  Road  Making,  the  keei>- 
ing  of  Bees.  Poultry,  etc.;  the  Construction.  Maintenance, 
Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  all  Garden  or  Farm  Buildings; 
in  short,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  |  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Agriculture,  Forestrj-,  Fruit  Culture,  and 
Rural  Economy  generally. 

Descriptions  of  New  Plantj^.  Fruits,  etc. 

Reports  of  all  important  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Kx- 
hibiiions.  Societies,  Lectures,  etc.,  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  the  Horticulturist  or  Agriculturist. 

The  Weekly  Markets  for  Com,  Hay,  Hops,  Cattle,  Flowers. 
Fruit.  Timber,  etc. 

Home  Con-espondence.  containing  a  vast  amount  of  varied 
and  interesting  information. 

Reviews  of  Books.  English  and  Foreign,  whose  subjects 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Journal. 

Garden  and  Farm  Memoranda,  containing  Notices  of  such 
Gardens,  Farms,  or  Estates,  as  are  likely  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

Calendar  of  Weekly  Operations,  as  well  as  Notes  for  Ama- 
teurs, supplying  valuable  sugge&tiocs  to  Practical  Garden- 
ers ard  others. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  including  Replies  to  Ques- 
tions; such  replies  being  given  by  men  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  their  respective  departments. 

Foreign  Correspondence,  which,  owing  to  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  "  »;ardeners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  "  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  forms  a  valuable  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  Journal. 

Supplements  are  often  given,  for  which  no  extra  charge  is 
made. 

Kmbracingso  large  a  field,  addressed  to  so  many  classes  of 
readers,  and  with  so  large  a  circulation  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and  the  various 
Colonies,  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette*" atfords  an  unusually  good  Medium  for  Ad^ertiser8 
of  all  articles  used  by  persons  interested  in  Gardens,  Farms 
and  Country  pursuits. 

Subscription  for  12  months,  including  postage  to  America. 
£1  6ft.  Office  for  advertisements  and  communications,  41 
Wellington  street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Eng.         ap223l 

COPTBIQHT    SECURED. 

American    Turf    Register, 

K  Correct  SynopsiB  of  Turf  Events  in  the  United  States, 
embracing 

RUNNING,  TROTTING  AND  PACING. 

Carefully  Compiled  from  Official  Records,  with  Pedi- 
grees Attached,  uud 

A.TS  Ai»raE:r>rDix. 

Containing  Jiseful  notes  on  the  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock;  a  treatise  on  the  Percheron  Horse;  to- 
gether with  tables  of  winning  horses  in  Ihe  United 
States,  England,  etc.;  and  other  niatters  of  Interest  con- 
nected with  the  turf. 

Published  annually  by  BKUCE  &  CO.,  No.  37  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

The  above  work  will  be  issued  regiilarly  on  the  1st  of 
January.    Price,  $3.00;  large  8  vo;  417  pages.      »22-«     | 


Dewey    &    Co.,    U.    S.    and 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors 
and  Counsellors,  Scien- 
tific   Press    Office. 
Principal  Agency 
in  the  Pacific 
States.    Es- 
tablished 
i860. 


Ti 


Plate  V  of  Illustrated  Mechanical  Movements,  described 
in  Dewey  i  Co's,  48  page  circular  of  Information  for 
Inventors.    Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Patent  claLms  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
fully  secured  in  less  time  than  through  any 
other  agency  in  the  United  States,  and  at  less 
cost.  If  you  think  you  have  a  valuable  in- 
vention, consult  none  but  the  best  and  roost 
reliable  counsellors.  They  wiU  obtain  a  valid 
patent  if  new,  or  sare  you  expense,  if  old,  by 
giving  you  honest  and  intelligent  ad\'ice.  All 
business  relating  to  patent  soliciting  transacted 
confidentially  and  thoroughly. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Patent  Agents,  No.  414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco. 
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Poultry  Vard  N.  W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  St«.,  OAKLAND. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  tin- St.ite  Fair.  1870, 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Slaterial,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE, 


ap22.3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Bacrahzmto,  Caj,. 
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A  New  Roller  Skate. 

The  introduction  of  roller  skating  upon 
this  coast  has  created  an  excitement  in  al- 
most every  hamlet  and  village  in  the  coun- 
try, -which  is  unequalled  since  the  days  of 
the  short-lived  velocipede;  but  unlike  the 
velocipede,  the  skating  mania  "  holds  out 
to  burn,"  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
hereafter  be  one  of  our  permanent  sports. 
It  is  certainly  a  pleasant  one,  and  besides 
the  pleasure  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  healthful  exercise.  With  persons  living 
in  a  cold  climate,  ice  skating  is  the  winter 
exercise,  but  the  season  of  ice  is  limited, 
and  consequently  the  skates  must  be  hung 
up  to  await  another  winter's  ice.  The 
present  style  of  skating,  however,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times,  the 
only  necessity  being  a  good  smooth  floor, 
in  lieu  of  ice. 

Roller  skating  is  no  new  invention. 
The  old  parlor  skate,  which  was  construct- 
ed with  several  rollers  placed  in  line  under 
a  foot-block,  was  extensively  used  many 
years  ago,  but  not  until  the  skate  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  carry  the  skater  in  curves 
in  either  direction,  by  the  movement  of  his 
body,  did  this  kind  of  skating  amount  to 
much. 

As  an  exercise,  skating  is  unequalled. 
Fat  men  skate  to  get  lean,  and  lean  men 
skate  to  get  fat,  and  for  all  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  both  are  successful.  The  exer- 
cise is  graceful,  and  the  gliding  sensation 
pleasant — that  is,  after  one  has  learned  to 
glide,  which  consummation  is  arrived  at 
only  after  sundry  and  awkward  attemjats, 
often  resulting  in  seeing  stars  in  the  ceiling. 

The  illustration  presented  herewith  rep- 
resents a  new  and  improved  style  of  roller 
skate,  which  is  known  as  the  C-spring 
skate.  This  skate  has  no  foot-block,  but 
instead  has  two  longitudinal  steel  springs, 
A,  A,  one  passing  along  at  each  side  of  the 
foot,  so  as  to  act  as  a  foot-support  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  a  means  of  cramp- 
ing the  rollers  to  the  position  to  run  the 
skate  in  a  curve.  These  springs  are  united 
together  by  a  cross-bar,  B,  which  is  directly 
below  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  a  curved 
metal  bar,  C,  extends  from  this  bar  to  rud- 
ders, D,  which  form  a  part  of  the  axles,  so 
that  as  either  spring  is  depressed,  the  curved 
bar,  C,  shifts  the  rudders  so  as  to  cramp 
the  rollers. 

The  skater  stands  upon  the  springs 
which  are  strapped  to  his  feet,  and  by  sim- 
ply leaning  his  weight  to  either  side,  he 
cramps  the  rollers  and  makes  the  curve. 

In  putting  this  skate  together,  nothing 
but  rivets  are  used,  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  break  or  otherwise  get  them 
out  of  order. 

This  skate  will  be  more  especially  use- 
ful where  the  skating  floor  is  uneven,  on 
account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  foot-sup- 
port, upon  the  same  principle  that  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  ride  in  a  spring  carriage 
than  in  a  lumber  wagon. 

A  patent  for  this  skate  has  been  granted, 
through  the  Scientifio  Pbkss  Patent 
Agency,  to  Mr.  JohnL.  Boone,  of  this  city, 
covering  the  employment  of  longitudinal 


side  springs  as  a  foot-support,  and  as  a 
means  of  cramping  the  rollers,  and  to  him 
all  letters  should  be  addressed.  City, 
County,  State  and  Rink  rights  for  sale.  All 
rights  are  guaranteed  to  be  no  infringe- 
ment upon  any  existing  patent. 

California  State  Fair  for  1871, 

The  State  Fair  for  this  year  commences 
at  Sacramento  on  the  18th,  and  ends  on 
the  23d  of  September.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture are  determined  that  no  exertions 
on  their  part  shall  be  wanting  to  make  it 
in  every  department  worthy  of  the  State. 
The  premium  list  has  already  been  issued 
and  extensively  distributed.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  advertising  columns  of  to-day's 
Ruraij.  We  shall  publish  it  once  a  month 
until  the  time  of  the  Fair,  so  that  all  our 


premiums,  and  under  the  clause,  that  "lib- 
eral premiums,  will  be  givenfor  all  worthy 
articles  exhibited  not  named  in  the  list," 
this  sum  is  largely  increased.  The  Society 
will  keep  this  promise  good,  so  that  any 
parties  who  may  have  any  articles  they 
consider  worthy  are  invited  to  exhibit,  and 
will  be  awarded  just  as  valuablea  premium 
if  found  worthy,  as  if  a  premium  had  been 
specially  named  for  it.  This  clause  will 
cover  all  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
made  after  the  issuance  of  the  list  and 
before  the  Fair,  and  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  inventors. 

We  congratulate  the  mechanics  of  the 
State  that  the  highest  premium  affixed  in 
the  entire  list  is  in  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment; and  we  extend  equal  congratulations 
to  the  agriculturists  that  that  premium  is 
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present  readers,  and  all  the  additional  sub- 
scribers of  the  Rural  before  that  time, 
will  be  furnished  with  their  list. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  gi-atified  with 
the  liberal  support  extended  to  us  from 
the  very  commencement  of  our  enterprise 
by  the  farmers,  horticulturists,  mechanics 
and  business  men,  as  individuals,  and  now 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  feel  a  little  pride 
of  the  compliment  paid  us  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  industrial  classes.  This 
compliment  assures  us  that  our  eff'orts  to 
serve  the  material  industries  of  the  State 
and  coast  are  recognized  and  appreciated, 
and  it  gives  us  occasion  to  say  that  we  are 
constantly  increasing  our  facilities  for  ren- 
dering the  Rural  more  and  more  accept- 
able and  valuable  to  our  numerous  and  ap- 
preciative readers. 

The  premium  list  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  any  that  has  heretofore  been  is- 
sued by  the  Society,  and  decidedly  more 
liberal  than  the  average  of  premium  lists 
offered  by  other  States. 

Over  $20,000  cash  is  offered  in  specific 


offered  for  an  agricultural  machine — $200 
for  the  steam  plow.  The  premiums  for 
plows  are  numerous  and  liberal,  and  will 
be  more  specially  noticed  in  our  next  issue. 
The  next  highest  premium  is  a  silver 
pitcher  worth  $150  for  the  best  stallion  of 
any  age.  There  are  five  $100  cash  pre- 
miums, one  for  the  best  mare  of  any  age ; 
one  for  the  best  bull;  one  for  the  best 
thoroughbred  sire  with  not  less  than  ten  of 
his  colts;  one  for  the  best  herd  of  cattle  of 
any  one  breed,  not  less  than  ten,  owned  by 
any  one  person ;  and  one  for  the  best  gen- 
eral display  of  friiit,  embracing  best  and 
greatest  varieties.  In  the  department  of 
fruits  there  are  three  $4:0-cash  premiums, 
one  for  apples,  one  for  pears,  and  one  for 
grapes.  In  the  same  dei^artment  there  are 
seven  $20-cash  premiums,  and  ten  $10- 
cash  premiums.  The  fine  arts  are  well 
cared  for  in  the  list,  there  being  four  $50 
and  four  $20-cash  premiums  offered  in  this 
department,  besides  many  smaller  cash 
premuims,  and  a  large  number  of  diplo- 
mas. In  the  floral  exhibition,  $100  is 
divided  into  three  premiums: — For    best 


miniature  flower  garden;  for  best  display 
of  cut,  and  for  the  best  display  of  growing 
flowers.  A  very  large  number  of  pre- 
miums is  offered  for  vegetables,  the  largest 
being  $50  for  the  best  and  greatest  variety 
of  vegetables  raised  by  any  one  exhibitor. 

For  the  exhibition  of  wines  of  different 
kinds,  $200  is  appropriated,  and  $60  for 
sugars  made  of  beets,  cane  and  melons; 
$50  is  offered  for  the  best  exhibition  of  the 
silk  business,  and  $50  for  the  greatest 
number  of  useful  forest  trees  planted  dur- 
ing the  year  in  permanent  plantation. 

For  the  best  exhibitions  of  wooden  ware, 
.$50  will  be  given,  and  $20  each  for  the 
best  gi-and,  square  and  boudoir  pianos; 
$50  each  for  the  best  display  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  $20  for  the  best  five 
yards  of  silk  cloth,  is  offered;  $50  is  pro- 
posed for  the  display  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery; $50  for  the  best  hearse;  $50  for 
the  best  steam  engine,  and  $50  for  the  best 
exhibition  of  general  machinery.  For  the 
best  two-horse  family  carriage  $30  will  be 
given;  for  the  best  one-horse  $25,  and  $20 
for  the  best  buggy,  $15  for  the  best  farm 
wagon,  and  $15  for  the  best  trotting  wagon. 

We  have  named  the  above  premiums  to 
show  the  fairness  with  which  all  classes  of 
exhibitors  are  treated  in  the  distribution 
of  favors.  No  industry  has  been  over- 
looked, and  none  can  complain  of  a  want 
of  due  consideration. 


Successful  Irrigation. 

The  Woodland  Ditch  Company  are  irri- 
gating the  grain  fields  along  the  line  of 
their  ditches,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
acres  a  day.  They  had,  up  to  the  22  inst., 
irrigated  over  five  thousand  acres  of  grain, 
and  that  to  which  the  water  was  first  ap- 
plied was  looking  well  and  gave  promise 
of  a  good  yield.  It  is  now  believed  that 
nearly  all  the  grain  irrigated  by  this  com- 
pany will  produce  a  fair  average  crop.  The 
same  grain  without  such  irrigation  would 
have  been  an  almost  total  failure.  It  is 
said  that  twenty-five  thousand  acres  could 
have  been  irrigated  by  the  ditches  of  this 
company,  if  they  had  commenced  in  sea- 
son. The  cost  to  the  farms  for  the  water 
is  about  $4  per  acre,  and  the  grain  will 
probably  be  worth  from  $25  to  $30.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  winter  irrigation  will 
pay  even  in  all  seasons.  It  is  stated  that 
the  increase  of  grain  even  in  wet  seasons  is 
at  least  20  per  cent,  on  land  well  irrigated 
in  the  fall  or  winter  before  sowing. 


Gtpsum. — The  Contra  Costa  Gazelle, 
whose  advice  it  is  generally  safe  to  follow, 
suggests  that  farmers  should  experiment 
with  gypsum,  in  a  limited  way,  upon  their 
grass,  grain,  vines  and  vegetables.  Its 
quality  of  absorbing  moisture  and  gases 
from  the  atmosphere  is  well  known;  it 
seems  also  to  have  a  peculiar  power  for 
giving  them  off  to  the  crop  or  plant  to 
which  it  is  applied.  There  is  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  its  irriguous  and  fer- 
tilizing qualities  might  be  made  of  much 
service  to  crops  subjected  to  or  threatened 
with  drouth.  • 


ECHANICAL 


'ROGRESS. 


A  PowEBFUii  Pump. — At  the  Glen  Car- 
bon  Colliery,   near  Pottsville,   Pa.,   is   a 
pump  of  recent  invention,  which  is   thus 
described  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Register  of 
April  8th:  "There  is  a  cast-iron  pipe  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  hundred  feet 
long,    cast  in    longitudinal    sections    and 
bolted  together,  each  section  being  six  feet 
in  length.     In  the  intervals  between  these 
sections  are  shorter  sections,  one  foot  long, 
constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with  bear- 
ings supporting  a  shaft  made  of   steel,  one 
and  three-fourths  inches   in  diameter,  ex- 
tending  the   entire   length    of    the    pipe. 
Mounted  on  this  shaft,  at  intersals  of  three 
feet,  are  screw  jiropellers,  with  two  blades 
seven  and  a   half  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  angular  pitch  of   sixty-live  degrees,  and 
revolving  with  the  shaft.     Midway  between 
these  propellers,  and  attached   to  the  walls 
of  the  pipe,  are  wings  or  blades  of  the  same 
pitch  and  form  as  the  blades  of  the  propel- 
lers, but  of  a  reverse  angle.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  elevator  is  a  basket  or  guard  of  cast- 
iron  to  prevent   stones,  coal  or  other   ob- 
structions from  passing  into  the  pipe.    Tlie 
toy  of  the  elevator  has  a  spout  or  nozzle  to 
dii'ect  the  stream  of  water  as  it   passes  out, 
above  which  is  a  novel   and  ingenious  con- 
trivance to  support  the  weight  of  the  shaft, 
with     its   propellers   and   the    column    of 
water.     There  is  a  disc  sixteen  inches   in 
diameter   secured  permanently  to   the  top 
of  the   pipe,  upon   which    rests   a  ring  of 
brass  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  on  top  of 
which  is  another  disc  fourteen  inches,  em- 
bracing the  outer   periphery  of  the  brass 
ring.     This  upper  disc  is  permanently  se- 
cured to  the  propeller  shaft.     By  means  of 
a  small  donkey-ptimp  water  is  forced  be- 
tween the  two  discs  under  sufficient  ])ress- 
ure  to  slightly  separate  them,  so   that  the 
top   disc,  propeller   sliftft,  and   column  of 
water  are  supported  by  the  film   of  water 
between  them,  and  thus  the  rotation  of  the 
propeller    shaft    revolving    on    the   water 
causes  only  a  very  small  amount  of   fric- 
tion.    The  donkej'-ijump  receives  the  water 
from  a  small    tank,  and  any  surjjlus   water 
forced  between  the  discs  raises  the  ring  of 
brass,  and  is  discharged  back  into  the  same 
tank.     The  propeller  shaft  is  revolved  by  a 
wire  rope  passing  around  a  groove  pulley 
above  the  upper  disc,  and  driven  by  a  steam 
engine.     *     *     AVe  found  by  the  indicator 
that  the   volume  of  water  passed  through 
was  ten  thousand  and  ninety-eight  gallons 
per  minute." 

A  New  Thing  tn  Weaving. — The  Burenu 
is  enthusiastic  in  the  description  of  a  new 
loom  which  it  says  will  revolutionize  the 
business  of  weaving.  We  quote:  "The  in- 
ventor is  a  Mr.  Abel,  of  Vermont,  and  he 
calls  his  new  machine  the  Weft-Thread 
Loom.  We  have  studied  its  construction 
and  operations,  and  can  say  to  the  more 
than  seven  hundred  woolen  manufacturers 
whom  we  address  by  our  journal,  that  it  is 
a  most  remarkalile  invention,  and  has  im- 
perative claims  upon  their  attention.  One 
fact  alone  will  demonstrate  this.  A  first- 
class  Crompton  loom  will  weave  thirty 
yards  of  cloth  a  day.  A  machine  of  the 
weft-thread  pattern  of  the  same  class,  will 
produce,  of  equally  good  fabric,  three  hun- 
dred yards  daily  !  The  Abel  loom  is  simjile 
in  construction,  and  can  be  made  of  any 
size  required.  For  cloth  of  ordinary  width, 
the  extreme  dimensions  are  live  feet  by  six, 
or  thereabouts.  The  movement  is  easy — 
a  lad  of  fifteen  being  able,  by  a  crank  at- 
tachment, to  supply  power  for  several  ma- 
chines. It  makes  no  more  noise  than  a 
Wheeler  k  Wilson  sewing  machine,  and 
runs  as  easily.  Its  motion  is  that  of  knit- 
ting and  weaving  combined.  The  yarn  is 
taken  direct  from  the  bobbins,  which  are 
placed  in  a  semi-circular  form,  close  up  to 
and  forming  part  of  the  frame  of  the  loom. 
On  these  bobbins  the  yarn  is  wound  with 
ease  and  speed,  on  a  machine  invented  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Aliel.  There  is  no 
dressing,  beaming,  spooling,  or  warping; 
no  use  for  harness,  reed,  or  shuttle.  The 
warp  or  filling  runs  in  from  the  same  bob- 
bin as  the  weft-threads,  and  the  product  of 
thirty  yards  per  hour  is  so  firm,  strong  and 
stock}',  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rend 
it,  and  it  cannot  ravel;  while  in  smooth, 
even  surface  it  is  the  equal  of  any  cloth  we 
have  seen  made.  To  these  advantages  it 
adds  that  of  economy  in  the  saving  of 
waste,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  over  any  other  loom  in  use.  Its  sim- 
plicity of  construction  will  make  its  re- 
pairs easy  and  of  slight  cost.  With  these 
advantages,  the  machine  weaves  also  every 
variety  of  pattern  in  plain,  fancy,  ribbed 
and  stripe<^  goods,  and  uses  any  material  in 


silk,  cotton,  flax  or  jute  as  well  as  of  wool. 
In  fact,  the  range  of  its  iiroduction  is  from 
the  coarse  gunny  cloth  for  cotton  bales,  to 
the  most  elegant  cloths  of  our  mills,  East 
or  West." 

New  Water  Metkb. — Fred.  E.  Bodkin, 
in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  London,  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Water  Meters,"  thus  describes  a  new  in- 
vention by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Watson: — 
"It  consists  of  an  upper  plate,  indented 
on  the  under  side  with  a  ring  of  thumb 
holes,  and  riding  loosely  in  a  chamber  over 
a  lower  plate,  through  which  inclined  inlet 
holes  are  bored.  The  water  rises  through 
these  holes,  r.ii.ses  the  npi)er  disc,  and,  act- 
ing against  the  square  ends  of  the  thumb 
holes,  causes  it  to  rotate  at  the  same  time. 
This  action,  of  course,  requires  some  small 
power  to  commence,  but  as  soon  as  the  up- 
per plate  is  lifted  it  must  also  necessarily 
rotate.  When  the  supply  ceases  the  upper 
plate  falls,  and  forms  a  tight  valve  against 
the  return  of  the  water;  and  since,  during 
its  period  of  revolution,  this  plate  floats  in 
a  film  of  incoming  water,  there  are  no 
wearing  surfaces  involved  in  the  machine. 
Small  .stays  are  placed  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  tlie  revolving  plate,  in  order  to 
produce  regularity  of  motion  under  vary- 
ing pressures,  and  appear,  from  the  speci- 
mens I  have  at  different  times  been  en- 
abled to  tost,  to  do  so  with  complete  suc- 
cess. These  machines  are  not  expensive, 
and  offer  but  small  opposition  to  the  flow 
of  liquid,  and  certainly  appear  to  bo  the 
simplest  and  most  practicable  form  of  high- 
jjressure  meter  yet  invented." 
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PiTTSBUEGH  MANUFACTURES. — "  From  a 
careful  compilation  of  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  forthcoming  census  report,  it 
is  found  that  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Alleghany,  with  their  imm-diate  suburbs, 
have  a  total  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  manufactories  of  various 
kinds.  Of  these,  the  larger  number  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  or  steel 
work,  and  in  these  branches  a  capaital  of 
$20, 092, 086  is  invested;  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  raw  material  amounting  to 
§14,734,883,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
being  §30,328,711.  These  establishments 
give  employment  to  15,541  hands.  *  * 
The  entire  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
two  cites  represent  a  total  capital  of  §53,- 
439,050,  employ  33,035  hands,  pay  §17,434,- 
500  in  wages  annually,  consume  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  amount  of  §35,338,099,  and 
produce  annually  to  the  amount  of  §78, 
239,933."— /ro«  Age,  April  IS/h. 


The  Perfection  of  Modern  Tools. — 
"Not  fifty  j-ears  since,  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  diffioultv  to  set  an  engine  to 
work,  and  sometimes  of  equal  difficulty  to 
keejJ  it  going.  Tliough  fitted  by  compe- 
tent workmen,  it  often  would  not  go  at  all. 
Then  the  foreman  of  the  factory  at  which  it 
was  matle  was  sent  for,  and  he  woiild  al- 
most live  beside  the  engine  for  a  month  or 
more;  and  after  easing  her  here  and  screw- 
ing her  up  there,  putting  in  a  new  part  and 
altering  an  old  one,  packing  the  piston  and 
tightening  the  valves,  the  machine  would 
at  length  be  got  to  work.  Now,  the  case  is 
altogether  ditterent.  The  perfection  of 
modern  machine  tools  is  such  that  the  ut- 
most possible  precision  is  secured,  and  the 
mechanical  engineer  can  calculate  on  a  de- 
gree of  exactitude  that  does  not  admit  of  a 
deviation  beyond  a  tIiou.sandth  part  of  an 
inch.  When  the  powerful  oscillating  en- 
gines of  the  Wai^-ior  were  put  on  board 
that  ship,  the  parts,  consisting  of  some 
5,000  separate  pieces,  were  brought  from 
the  diff<>rent  workshops  of  the  Messrs. 
Penn  &  Sons,  where  they  had  been  made 
by  workmen  who  knew  not  the  places  they 
were  to  occupy,  and  fitted  together  with 
such  precision  that  so  soon  as  the  steam 
was  raised  and  let  into  the  cylinders  the 
immense  machine  began  as  if  to  breathe 
and  move  like  a  living  creature,  stretching 
its  huge  arms  like  a  new-born  giant,  and 
then,  after  practicing  its  strength  a  little, 
and  proving  its  soundness  in  body  and 
limb,  it  started  off  with  the  power  of  above 
a  thousand  horses  to  try  its  strength  in 
breasting  the  billows  of  the  North  Sea." — 
>Smiles  on  "Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers." 


Cutting  Glass  by  the  Blowpipe  Flame. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute, a  member  exhibited  specimens  of 
glass  cutting  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipe, 
which  is  specially  adapted  to  cutting  tubes. 
The  cutting  is  done  by  directing  the  i^oint 
of  the  blue  flame  against  the  side  of  the 
tube.  Instantly,  a  small  check  or  crack  is 
formed,  which  may  then  be  led  in  any 
direction  by  directing  the  point  of  flame  to 
the  part  to  be  cut. 


More  of  Ericsson  on  Solar  Heat. — 
Engineering  for  March  17th  has  an  article 
by  Capt.  E.,  showing  that  his  calculations 
in  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun, 
based  upon  the  indications  furnished  by 
his  solar  pyrometer,  are  corroborated  by 
those  based  upon  tlie  indications  furnished 
by  an  incandescent  spherical  radiator:  al- 
though in  the  solar  pyrometer,  the  radiator 
is  only  at  boiling  heat.  We  must  omit  the 
demonstration,  but  we  quote  a  paragraph  or 
two  of  the  article:  "Objections  have,  not 
unreasonably,  been  raised  against  my  solar 
pyrometer  on  account  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture employed.  It  is  contended  that  un- 
less the  radiator  is  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  incandescence  emitting  luminous 
rays,  the  radiant  heat  transmitted  to  the 
focus  will  not  furnish  a  true  indication  for 
determining  the  temperature  of  di.stant  in- 
candescent bodies.  Numerous  experiments, 
however,  show  that,  relativelj*,  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  energy 
of  the  dark  heat  rays  emanating  from  a 
metallic  radiator  of  low  temperature  pre- 
senting a  thoroughly  disintegrated,  or  a 
blackened  surface,  and  the  energy  of  heat 
rays  accompanied  by  a  light,  emanating 
from  an  incandescent  metallic  radiator. 
The  temperature  transmitted  by  the  radiant 
heat  to  the  focus  is,  in  such  case,  directly 
jiroportioual  to  the  temperature  of  the  ra- 
diant surface.  Indeed,  an  air  thermome- 
ter jdaced  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  spheri- 
cal radiator  of  ice,  and  surrounded  with 
very  cold  substances,  say  100'  below  zero, 
will  furnish  an  indication  by  which  the 
temperature  of  distant  incandescent  bodies 
may  be  ascertained  with  as  much  certainty 
as  by  employing  a  radiator  heated  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  emit  luminous  rays.  It 
scarcely  needs  explanation  that  my  reason 
for  constructing  the  solar  pyrometer  with 
a  radiator  kept  at  the  low  temperatures  of 
boiling  water,  is  that  of  admitting  of  oper- 
ating within  a  vacuum,  besides  rendering 
it  possible  to  measure  the  temperature  with 
positive  exactness.  *  *  It  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  result  of  the 
experiment  with  the  incandescent  radiator 
corroborates  the  fact  established  by  the 
solar  pyrometer,  that  while  gravitating 
energj'  depends  on  volume  multiplied  by 
density,  radiant  energy  depends  on  area 
multiplied  by  temperature;  both  obeying 
the  same  law  in  traversing  space,  viz., 
diminishing  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distances.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  statements  and  the  demonstra- 
tions contained  in  previous  articles  on  the 
subject  of  radiant  heat,  the  correctness  of 
our  calculations  fixing  the  sun's  tempera- 
ture at  not  less  than  4,060,000'  Fahr.,  can- 
not be  controverted." 


[April  29,  1871. 


now  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
opinion.  Whenever  he  shall  have  shown, 
by  work  of  his  own,  his  competence  to 
criticise  the  observations  of  others  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
he  discussed,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
afford  him  the  same  opportunity  of  forming 
his  judgment  as  to  the  organic  nature  of 
Eozoon,  by  an  examination  of  my  prepara- 
tions, that  I  have  given  to  the  many  emi- 
nent naturalists,  who  have  thus  fully  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  justice  of  my  con- 
clusions." 


Nuclei  Promote  Crystallization.— 
the  TiOTaAon  Standard  says:  "The  singular 
action  of  nuclei  in  promoting  crystallization 
has  longbeen  known,  but  recent exiseriments 
by  Mr.  Chandler  Iloberts,  chemist  of  the 
Mint,  have  imparted  additional  interest  to 
the  subject.  Minute  traces  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, bismuth ,  or ar.souic  render  thealloy  of 
gold  and  copper  known  as  "  standard  gokl," 
crystalline,  intensely  brittle,  and  totally 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  coining.  This  re- 
markable effect  is  produced  even  when  the 
amount  of  obnoxious  metal  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  1-1900  part  of  the  mass  of  standard 
gold." 


Changes  in  Weight  bt  Oxidation  and 
Reduction. — Julius  Thomsen  shows  the.se 
by  the  following  lecture  expei'iment:  Cu- 
jirie  oxide  is  mixed  with  gum-water  to  a 
stiff"  paste  and  formed  into  cylinders,  flat- 
tened on  their  sides,  about  a  centimeter  in 
diameter  and  three  centimeters  long. 
These  are  then  dried,  ignited,  and  reduced 
l)y  hj'drogen  at  the  lowest  temperature  pos- 
sible. A  cylinder  of  metallic  copper  is 
thus  obtained,  very  porous  but  sufficiently 
coherent  to  retain  its  form.  These  are 
wound  with  platinum  wire,  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  melted  into  glass  tubes  by 
which  they  are  handled.  Two  small  tubu- 
lated glass  bells  are  tilled,  the  one  with  hy- 
drogen, mouth  downward,  the  other  with 
oxygen,  mouth  upward,  by  displacement, 
the  gases  being  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into 
them  during  the  experiment.  One  of  the 
copjjer  cylinders  is  warmed  to  expel  moist- 
ure, and  immersed  in  the  oxygen;  it  is 
raised  at  once  to  ignition  and  remains  so 
until  completely  oxidized.  It  is  then 
plunged  into  the  bell-jar  of  hydrogen;  it 
again  begins  to  glow,  the  water  formed 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  bell,  and  the 
cylinder  is  reduced  to  copper  again.  These 
combustions,  the  one  in  oxygen,  the  other 
in  hydrogen,  both  evolving  much  light 
and  heat,  are  very  striking;  and  as  the  in- 
crease in  weight  of  tlie  cylinder  by  oxida- 
tion is  almost  a  gram,  it  may  be  shown  on 
an  ordinary  balance. — Ber.  Bert.  Chem.  Ges. 


Eozoon  Once  More. — Dr.  Carpenter 
makes  a  final  answer  to  Mr.  T.  Mellard 
Reade,  in  Mature  for  March  10th.  We 
give  the  concluding  paragraph:  "  Since  I 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  expend  valuable 
time  in  giving  to  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade 
.the  instruction  which  he  requires  to 
qualify  him  for  discussing  this  question,  I 


The  Reality  of  Species.— In  a  commu- 
nication   to    Nature  for  March   30th,   D. 
Sharp  says  that  among  the  many  miscon- 
ceptions that  have  arisen   in   connection 
with   the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  one  that 
species  have  no  real  existence.     Wc  quote: 
"  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  insisted  on 
that  natural  selection  opposes  no  barrier 
whatever  to  the  reception  of  the  idea  of 
distinct  and  separate  species.     That  which 
it  has  destroyed  is  the  notion  of  the  con- 
stancy of  species  if  the  idea  of  time  be  set 
on   one  side.    To  argue  that  species  have 
at  the  present  day  no  separate  existence  be- 
cause they  had  formerly  a  common  origin, 
is  a  foolish  confusion.    The  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  full-grown  and  mature  animal  is 
not  questioned,  because  at  one  time  it  was 
a  bud   closely  connected  with  its  parent. 
In  i)oint  of   fact  the  question  of  species  is 
really  very  similar  to  that  of  individuali- 
ty, viewed  as  a  question  of  origin,  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  species  are  both  untenable 
ideas;  but  viewed  at  any  one  moment,  both 
individual  and  species  are  among  the  most 
prominent  and  undoubted  facts  of   our  ex- 
perience.    Equally    futile   is   it  to   argue 
that  species  have  no  existence,  because  we 
cannot  exactly  define  what  we  mean  by  a 
species.     It  is  well  known  that  all  the  ef- 
forts of  biologists  have  hitherto  failed  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  definition  of  life.    Are 
we,  then,  to  conclude  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  living  animal  ?    The  evolutionist  con- 
templates throughout  the  universe  a  jiower 
underlying  all   things,  indestructible  and 
infinite,  most  various  in  its  manifestations, 
always  changing  and  always  shifting,  but 
steailily  fn  a  given  direction,  not  revealed 
to  man  as  a  separate  existence,  but   known 
only   by  its  changes   and  movements,  and 
veiled  under  the  form  of  matter.     Side  by 
side  with  this  universal  and  unknowable 
force  he  sees  an  opposing  power,  a  tenden- 
cy in  things  and  matter  to  be  always  as 
they  have  been,  a  tendency  which  the  rest- 
less force  has  ever  to   overcome;  but  as 
soon  as  this  has  gained  its  victory,  again 
is  it  subject  to  the  gra.sp  of  its  ignoble  foe; 
the  struggle,  though  becoming  ever  more 
and   more  one  of  detail,  is  no  spasmodic 
one,  though  more  revealed  to  us  in  some 
Ijhenomena  than  in  others,  and  more  evi- 
dent at  some  moments  than  at  others.   The 
questions  of  the  origin,  the  existence,  and 
the  value  of  species  in  such  a  system  are 
easily  ajjpreciated." 

Origin  of  Diamonds. — The  following  is 
from  The  Academy:  "Professor  Morris  has 
started  a  new  theory  as  the  source  whence 
diamonds  are  derived.  Hitherto  they  have  • 
been  looked  upon  as  coming  from  igne- 
ous and  mctanioridiic  rocks,  like  gar- 
nets, rubies,  and  many  other  i)recions 
stones;  abetter  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  the  diamond  district  of  South  Africa, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  these  stones  come 
from  certain  stratified  beds  containing,  be- 
sides reptilian  remains,  numerous  plants 
and  much  fossil  wood.  '  These  beds  are 
known  as  the  "Karoo"  or  Dicynodon  beds. 
Professor  Morris  calls  to  mind  the  re- 
markable fact  (well  known  to  botanists  and 
mineralogists)  that  in  the  stems  of  the 
bamboo  small  crystals  of  quartz  are  found, 
known  by  the  name  of  tahasheer;  he  sug- 
gests, whether  it  may  not  be  possible  that 
the  diamonds  yielded  by  these  old  plant 
beds  similarly  owe  their  origin  to  vegetar 
ble  growth." 
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Notes  of  Travel  in  Marin  County. 

[Written  for  the  Peess.] 

San  Bafael,  the  county  seat  of  this 
county,  is  situated  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  San  Francisco  Bay,  14  miles  from 
the  city  of  San  Francisco;  10%  miles  of 
this  distance  is  made  by  steamer  (to  Point 
San  Quentin),  the  remaining  3%  miles  by 
railroad.  Steamer  fare,  50  cents;  railroad 
fare,  25  cents.  The  town  contains  about 
900  inhabitants,  a  prominent  proportion  of 
which  are  men  of  wealth,  retired  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco.  The  valley  in 
which  this  village  is  situated  is  about  10 
miles  long,  and  from  2  to  6  miles  wide,  and 
is  considered  the  healthiest  in  the  State. 
Until  recently,  one  physician.  Dr.  Tol- 
leferro,  did  the  entire  business  of  the 
county,  including  the  State  Prison  con- 
taining an  average  of  over  1,000  convicts 
all  the  time;  he  now  has  an  assistant  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Du  Bois,  but  their  time  is 
not  all  taken  up,  and  is  occupied  princi- 
pally upon  diseases  brought  there.  No 
fogs  prevail  here  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  temperature  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  does  not  vary  over  15",  at  any 
time.  This  place  is  accommodated  with 
three  hotels,  and  several  fine  boarding 
houses;  of  the  former,  the  "  Sheppard 
House"  is  just  now  undergoing  repairs  and 
receiving  a  complete  new  furniture  out-fit. 
The  "  Tamaljjais  Hotel,"  completed  last 
month,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Of  its  exact  size  I  am  not  posted,  but  it  is 
about  60x80  feet,  three  stories  high,  of 
modern  architecture.  This  house  can  com- 
fortably accommodate  from  75  to  100  per- 
sons. The  furniture  throughout  is  of 
lieavy  black  walnut,  the  entire  cost  of 
which  (including  the  dining  room,  silver 
and  linen) ,  cost  upwards  of  $20,000.  The 
hotel  is  lit  throughout  with  "Maxim  gas," 
which  gives  general  satisfaction.  Polite  and 
attentive  clerks  and  genial  proj^rietor  are  in 
attendance.  To  those  who  can  afford  $1.50 
per  meal,  it  is  one  of  the  best  places  out- 
side of   the  city  to  spend  their  money  in. 

The  points  of  resort  near  this  place  are 
Tamalpais  Mountain,  the  "red  woods," 
trout  fishing  (the  best  found  in  the  State 
5  to  12  miles  distant) ,  also  huckleberries 
in  large  quantities,  found  on  the  moun- 
tains between  Tamalpais  and  Olema.  At 
and  near  the  latter  named  point  exist  the 
finest  dairies;  at  least,  the  finest  butter 
and  cheese  in  this  State  are  made  here. 

U.  M.  Gordon,  Esq.,  capitalist,  is  now 
erecting  a  fine  two-story  brick  building, 
31x58  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  private  bank  here, 
to  be  in  operation  by  July  1st,  this  year. 

Nelson  &  Co.,  and  A.  McLeod,  are  the 
principal  carriage  manufacturers.  The 
latter  employs  regularly  nine  men. 

J.  B.  Rice,  Esq.,  whose  oifice  is  situated 
at  this  place — San  Rafael — is  manufactur- 
ing by  contract  2,000,000  bricks  annually, 
and  from  that  ujiwards.  The  brickyards 
are  situated  some  six  miles  distant.  Some 
15  men  are  regularly  employed.  There  are 
two  livery  stables  here,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which"  the  "Bay  View"  iskej^t  by 
M.  Murray,  where  the  best  of  teams  can 
be  had  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

A.  D.  Mailliard,  of  this  place,  is  the 
owner  of  two  of  the  finest  stallions  in  the 
State,  of  which  I  give  below  a  condensed 
pedigree  of  each.  Young  Eclipse  is  a 
dark  bay  horse,  nine  years  old,  16%  hands 
high,  by  Imported  Eclipse,  out  of  Im- 
ported Barbarity,  dam  of  Ruthless,  Re- 
lentless and  Remorseless.  He  combines 
the  blood  of  Bay  Middleton,  Web,  Waxy, 
Camel,  Touchstone  and  Whalebone  on 
both  sides.  Stallion  Monday  is  a  blood 
bay  horse,  seven  years  old,  15%  hands 
high,  by  Colton,  out  of  the  celebrated 
mare  Mollie  Jackson,  by  Vandal.  He  won 
the  trial  stakes  at  Jerome  Park  in  1866.  In 
1867,  he  won  at  Jerome  Park,  May  23d,  a 
purse  of  $700;  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey 
June  4th,  the  "American  Derby"  with  33 
entries ,  beating  all  competiters ;  2  days  later, 
the  "Sequel  Stakes,"  2  miles  in  a  canter, 
showing  in  all  his  races  great  speed  and  ex- 
traordinary bottom.  Colton,  his  sire,  was 
one  of  the  fastest  sons  of  Lexington,  out  of 
Topaz,  by  Glencoe,  the  dam  of  Austerlitz, 
Waterloo,  Wagram,  Lodi,  Areola. 

Mollie  Jackson's  victory  at  Woodlawn, 


in  5:35%— 5:34%— 5:28% ,  with  full  weights 
for  age,  stands  yet  as  the  best  three-mile 
race  ever  run  in  America. 

Monday's  grand-sire.  Vandal,  and  his 
grand-dam.  Topaz,  being  son  and  daughter 
of  Imported  Glencoe,  unite  in  him  to  per- 
fect the  blood  of  that  remarkable  stallion. 
He  is  a  perfect  beauty. 

Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  of  your  city, 
has  invested  at  and  near  this  vicinity  (in 
lands  alone)  some  $200,000.  He  now  pos- 
sesses about  2,500  acres  of  land  here.  I 
advise  all  who  have  not  already,  to  pay 
San  Rafael  a  visit.  l.  p.  mc. 


Down  the  Coast. 

Editob  Rueal  Press: — Thinking  that 
you  will  have  deemed  me  remiss  in  fulfill- 
ing a  promise  on  my  departure  from  your 
city,  I  take  about  the  first  opportunity 
which  has  occurred  since  my  arrival  at  my 
new,  and  as  I  anticijiated,  my  final  home, 
of  detailing  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
journey,  and  a  running  commentary  on 
the  aspect  of  the  country  and  its  prospects. 

I  left  San  Francisco  on  one  of  Goodall  & 
Nelson's  steamers,  that  run  weekly  to  Mon- 
terey, calling  first  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  has 
become  a  thriving,  busy  city.  To  those 
whom  necessity  or  choice  may  induce  to 
visit  this  county's  noble  bay,  I  can  recom- 
mend this  route,  if  free  from  sea-nausea,  or 
if  the  disagreeable  trial  is  calculated  to  be 
beneficial  in  future,  as  it  is  in  many  cases. 
The  charge  is  only  $5  and  found,  with 
meals  of  better  quality  than  is  usually  pro- 
vided by  ocean-going  steamers.  We  found 
general  civilty  and  attention  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  cabin-boy,  and  markedly  so  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  intelligent 
purser,  and  the  mate,  whose  name  we  fail 
to  remember. 

Our  eventual  destination  was  Moss  Land- 
ing, where  we  arrived  about  two  hours 
after  leaving  Santa  Cruz;  but  was  prevented 
from  leaving  for  some  time,  owing  to  a 
severe  norther.  Leaving  Moss  Landing, 
and  traveling  inland,  we  passed  over  a  rich, 
low-lying  country  for  four  miles,  at  the 
termination  of  which  we  arrived  at  Castro- 
ville,  a  place  of  ■  larger  size  and  apparent 
prosperity,  than  might  be  anticipated.  It 
is,  however,  the  central  point  of  an  exten- 
sive and  rich  district  where  large  quanti- 
tities  of  butter,  jjoultry  and  eggs  are  raised, 
and  where  large  quantities  of  grain  and 
potatoes  are  also  grown  and  forwarded  to 
your  city.  Flax,  I  am  informed,  has  been 
introduced,  and  I  saw  a  large  acreage  under 
mustard. 

The  Country  from  Casiroville  to  Salinas  City, 
A  length  of  twelve  miles,  varies  little  from 
what  has  been  described,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Salinas  plains,  lying 
southerly  from  that  young  city.  The  geo- 
graphical features  contain  much  the  same 
as  above  noticed;  but  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  soil  varies  much,  the  former 
consisting  of  a  blackish  mould  which,  on 
approaching  Salinas  City,  changes  into  a 
strong,  almost  adobe  soil,  which  has  pro- 
duced heavy  croj)s  of  wheat;  but  on  which 
continuous  cropping  and  a  dry  season  evi- 
denced their  baleful  influence.  At  this 
part  of  the  Salinas  Valley,  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  "  The  Gavilan"  display 
themselves  Avith  considerable  effect;  a  pro- 
longation of  which  at  a  lower  level,  closes 
the  valley  to  the  east  for  50  or  60  miles; 
while  the  western  side  is  formed  by  the 
range  which  divides  the  Salinas  from  the 
Carmel  valley,  forming  on  a  small  scale,  a 
fair  representation  of  the  "  Land  of  Ca- 
naan." 

The  Climate 
Along  the  course  of  the  valley  is  colder  and 
more  foggy  than  would  be  anticipated,  and 
somewhat  over  arid.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned that  the  recent  providential,  rain 
which  the  Rttbal  Press  of  last  week  re- 
jjorts  to  have  been  two  inches  at  your  city, 
did  not  amount  to  half  an  inch  with  us, 
dwelling  about  65  miles  south  of  Saliuas 
City.  Moreover,  its  good  efi'ects  were  un- 
fortimately  neutralized  by  a  three  day's 
northern  storm,  while  succeeding  morn- 
ings and  evenings  have  since  not  iinfre- 
quently  afi"orded  tantalizing  hopes  of  plu- 
vial relief,  which  the  rising  sun  has  so 
far  dispersed,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  unless  we  should  be  favored  with 
stronger  gales  from  southern  quarters,  and 
less  violent  northers.  If  some  change 
does  not  take  place  soon,  stock  will  fare 
badly  in  these  southern  districts.  A  change 
for  the  better  is  not  quite  hopeless  yet,  but 
is  very  doubtful.  [The  telegraph  reports 
a  good  fall  of  rain  there  since.— Eds. 
Rural.] 

From  your  well  wisher,         RusTicus. 

San  Antonio,  April  15th. 


The  Donner  Tragedy  Once  More. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Reed. 

In  this  regard  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
Have  conscientiously  done  what  I  believed 
my  duty,  and  that,  too,  in  the  tenderest 
sjiirit  of  sympathy  for  the  suiferers,  and 
not  intending  to  reflect  severely  on  any 
one,  I  am  content  to  know  that,  in  the  long 
run,  truth  and  right  will  appear.  Mr. 
Reed  winces  very  sharply  under  a  simjjle 
statement  of  truth;  but  strict  justice  in  the 
historian  would  not  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject quite  so  tenderly.  All  that  he  did 
afterward  could  never  atone  for  what  he 
neglected  to  do. 

My  informant  was  one  of  the  general 
company,  and  traveled  with,  or  near  them, 
until  the  fatal  mistake  of  attemjjting  to 
cut  a  new  road,  when  she  and  her  compan- 
ion pushed  forward,  getting  over  the 
mountains  before  the  first  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  She  was  at  Fort  Sutter  when  the 
sufferers  were  brought  in,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  conversation  with  them  and 
with  the  men  who  rescued  them.  She 
heard  their  stories  when  they  first  gushed 
forth  from  the  heart  in  response  to  the  look 
and  words  of  sympathy.  Was  there  not, 
then,  a  fair  presumption  that  her  account 
would  be  correct,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider her  entire  truthfulness  and  sui^erior 
intelligence.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
her  could  doubt  her  word.  Her  character 
is,  every  way,  above  <all  suspicion.  And  as 
I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  myself  I  will 
briefly  state  what  Mrs.  C.  gives  me  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Reed. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  find  truth  so  cun- 
ningly interwoven  with  falsehood  it  is  dif- 
ficiilt  to  separate  them  without  making 
more  words  than  the  subject  deserves. 

"The  assertion  that  we  were  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  made  by  Reed  and  Mc- 
Cutchen,  is  false.  We  had  just  killed  a 
large  ox;  and  besides,  the  bears  had  killed 
a  fine  cow,  leaving  part  of  her  carcass  be- 
hind. We  had  at  the  time  five  other  oxen, 
which  were  driven  to  San  Francis,  and 
there  sold.  It  would  then  have  been  ab- 
surd, thoughi  by  no  means  disgraceful,  as 
there  seems  to  be  an  eflbrt  to  represent,  if 
we  had  fallen  to  eating  dog;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  had  killed  one  dog,  on  ac- 
count of  his  howling  so  terribly.  I  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  first  came  with  Reed.  It  was  not 
McCutchen,  but  another  man.  I  am  very 
forgetful  of  names. 

"On  my  own  personal  knowledge  I 
affirm  that  Reed  and  McCutchen  were  not 
out  all  night  when  they  left  our  camp  on 
their  way  over  the  mountains,  nor  did  the 
two  Indians  leave  their  cami^,  as  they 
assei't,  but  ours.  They  (Reed  and  Mc- 
Cutchen) left  a  little  before  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  returned  about  sundown. 
We  were  greatly  astonished  at  their  return; 
and  Mr.  Curtis  said  if  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  in  so  perilous  a  condition  he 
would  have  got  through.  This,  no  one 
can  doubt,  would  have  been  practicable  if 
the  men  had  so  determined,  for  it  was  the 
first  snow;  and  Reed's  objection  that  the 
provision  they  had  was  insufficient  is  of  no 
weight,  because  the  company  might  then 
have  been  brought  over  with  much  greater 
ease  that  when  the  passage  was  made  in  the 
heaviest  depth  of  the  winter  snows.  Mc- 
Cutchen says  that  '  no  Iwo  men  could  have 
got  through.'  But  months  afterwards,  six 
men,  with  heavy  packs  on  their  backs,  did 
get  through;  and  what  is  the  reason  two 
could  not  have  gone,  and  at  that  more 
favorable  time? 

"The  incident  of  Mr.  Breen's  sickness 
was  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  Breen  herself ; 
and  the  account  of  Mr.  Donner  prefering 
her  money  to  her  life  was  given  me  by 
many  witnesses.  We  gave  the  two  travel- 
ers. Reed  and  McCutchen,  all  the  aid  we 
possibly  could,  socks,  mittens,  boots,  etc., 
for  which  they  have  made  but  a  poor  re- 
turn. 

"The  account  of  the  altercation  with  Mr 
Curtis  about  driving  the  cattle  is  generally 
false.  We  were  behind,  driving  our  cattle, 
and  our  mule  got  among  theirs.  We  chose 
to  keep  behind,  because  Reed,  the  night 
before,  had  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Curtis, 
for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
his  overbearing  behavior,  and  do  the  duty 
of  a  body  servant.  It  is  true  that  one  of 
them  struck  Mr.  Curtis  with  his  rcata; 
though,  as  it  seemed,  playfully.  But  when 
Mr.  Curtis  got  out  his  pistols  and  loaded 
them,  Mr.  Reed  found  it  convenient  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  way,  and  we  saw  no 
more  of  him  till  after  arriving  at  Fort 
Sutter." 

In  conclusion  I  will  just  say,  that  they 
who  are  so  ready  to  catch  others  had  better 
mind  how  they  are  caught  tripping. 

Frances  H.  McDouoal. 


Patents  & 


Inventions. 


Pull   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

[Fbom  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  TJ.  S.  and 
FoKEiGN  Patent  Agents,  and  Pitblishebb    of 

THE  Scientific  Press.] 

For  the  Week  Bndino  April  11th. 
Filter. — James    Brown,    San    Francisco, 

assignor    to    Ira  D.    Thompson,     same 

place. 
Seed-Drilling  Machine. — Oliver  Hyde, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Dovetailing  Machine. — David  Pomeroy, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Blander 

Heath,  same  place. 
Machine    for    Sawing    Staves. — Assaria 

Rewrick,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Fly  Brush. — David  Shankland  and  Emer- 
son B.  Hopkinson,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
Axle-Gauge. — Richard  K.   Vestal,    Santa 

Cruz,  Cal. 

Oil  Reservoir  for  Axle-Boxes. — Ernest 
Von  Jeinsen  and  James  Munroe  McDon- 
ald, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Manufacture  of  Pneumatic  Gas  for 
Illuminating,  Etc. — John  W.  Stow, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

REISSUES. 

Wheelbarrow  Frame. — Beckwith  W. 
Tuthill,  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  Patent 
No.  110,698,  dated  January  3,  1871. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  3.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  tlie  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egr.aph  or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
CT-eater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Ankle-Brace. — J.  S.  Niswander,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  This  invention,  for  weak, 
sprained  or  diseased  ankles,  applicable  also 
for  the  cure  of  club  or  misshapen  feet, 
consists  of  properly  formed  metal  plates, 
made  to  fit  the  foot,  ankle  and  leg,  and 
united  by  a  concave  or  cup  joint  which 
fits  over  the  ankle  joint.  This  device  can 
be  worn  either  next  to  the  skin  or  on  the 
outside  of  the  stocking,  the  boot  or  shoe 
concealing  it  from  view.  As  an  instru- 
ment for  surgical  assistance  in  reducing 
sjjrains  and  supporting  weak  or  broken 
ankles,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  being  con- 
venient to  put  on  and  not  uncomfortable 
to  wear,  will  be  used  by  many  who  object 
to  the  ordinary  splints. 

Hydraulic  Nozzle. — H.  Shaw,  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Mr.  Shaw's  nozzle,  for  hy- 
draulic mining,  is  connected  with  a  water- 
chamber  or  distributor,  by  means  of  a  pe- 
culiar (C-shaped)  pipe.  It  has  several  im- 
provements in  construction,  especially  in 
its  interior,  so  that  the  water  which  is 
forced  through  it,  will  be  delivered  without 
the  twist  given  to  it  when  the  ordinary 
nozzle  is  used.  Again,  it  is  connected 
with  a  novel  arrangement  for  turning  it 
in  any  direction,  vertical  or  horizontal,  as 
may  be  required.  The  entire  machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  put  together 
without  the  necessity  of  using  bolts,  rivets 
or  screws,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
transporting  it  in  bulk,  as  it  can  be  put  to- 
gether at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used 
by  any  person  without  need  of  other  in- 
strument than  a  hammer. 

Grinding  Mill  for  Ores. — J.  S.  Nis- 
wander, Oakland,  Cal.  The  object  of  this 
invention  may  be  said  to  be  two-fold, — to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  iron  grind- 
ing surfaces,  and  thus  avoid  the  trouble  of 
getting  particles  of  iron  into  the  ore;  and  to 
be  able  to  use  in  the  construction  ordinary 
stones  or  quartz  rock  taken  from  the  mine. 
On  an  iron  disk,  rock  is  laid  with  as  even 
an  upper  or  grinding  surface  as  possible, 
the  stones  being  laid  close  together  and 
the  interstices  filled  with  smaller  rocks  or 
broken  fragments.  This  layer  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  ring,  hinged  on  one  side  and 
fastened  at  the  other  in  any  convenient 
manner,  so  that  it  can  be  clamped  tightly 
around  the  bed.  The  muller  consists  of  a 
circular  rim  or  shell,  with  or  without  a 
cover,  divided  into  several  compartments, 
in  which  are  placed  loosely  large  stones 
such  as  may  readily  be  picked  up  at  any 
mine.  The  ore  is  fed  in  at  the  center. 
These  are  the  principal  points,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  are  several  details  of  con- 
struction, rendering  the  machine  more 
sensitive  and  efficient. 
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PodLjB^y  floYEs. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  In  Sonoma. 

The  out-look  of  Sonoma  valley,  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  is  scarcely  excelled  by 
any  other;  but  it  is  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  its  extensive  vineyards  and  the 
superiority  of  its  wines.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, no  doubt,  when  the  grape  will  be  the 
chief  i)roduction  of  this  State.  But  no  care- 
ful observer  can  fail  to  discover  the  special 
efforts  being  made  by  farmers  to  increase 
the  variety  and  imj^rove  the  quality  of 
their  stock,  grain,  grass,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  as  they  are  ascertained  to  be  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climates  of  different  local- 
ities; but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  because 
my  taste  is  in  that  direction  just  now,  I  ad- 
mired the  rare  assemblage  of  Thorough- 
bred Fowls  of  foreign  variety  on 

The  Home  Farm 
in  this  valley,  near  Sonoma,  belonging  to 
the  Morris  brothers.  If  Mr.  Pierce,  of 
Solano,  pays  $5,000  for  two  Durham  bulls 
one  year  old;  and  if  Capt.  Shillaber  pays 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  pig  when  less 
than  a  year  old,  they  are  applauded  and 
patronized  by  the  people.  All  right;  they 
make  it  pay,  and  the  people  are  enriched 
thereby.  But  now,  as  the  production  of 
poultry  and  eggs  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  items  of  commerce  on 
this  coast,  is  not  the  man  who  will  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  to  introduce  a  few 
thoroughbred  chickens  that  will  stock  our 
villages  and  farms  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful, desirable,  and  profitable  j^oultry  in 
the  world, — worthy  of  corresponding  ap- 
plause and  reward  from  his  fellow  citizens'? 

I  requested  Mr.  Morris  to  conduct  me 
through  the  different  apartments  of  his 
new  chickendom.  This  he  did  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  and  business  pride  as  Mr. Pierce 
or  Mr.  Shillaber  does  when  tliey  run  over 
the  pedigree  of  their  Durham  bulls  and 
thoroughbred  boars.  It  seems  to  be  the 
case  that  all  the  young  amateurs  leading 
off  in  the  various  directions  of  agricultural 
reform,  have  bull,  stud,  boar,  ram,  rooster, 
fruit,  silk,  sugar,  etc.,  "on  the  brain." 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Success  in 
any  given  enterprise  or  reform  demands  a 
zealous  energetic  pride.  If  we  would 
serve  God  or  our  country  properly,  we 
must  be  "  zealous  in  business."  We  must 
let  it  enter  into  our  brain-work,  only  wo 
would  respectfully  caution  the  successful 
vine-growers  on  quite  all  these  beautiful 
hill  sides,  to  carefully  avoid  getting  too 
much  juice  of  the  grape  "  on  the  brain," 
for  we  noticed  in  several  instances  that  it 
had  already  began  to  "  give  its  color  "  in 
their  faces. 

Mr.  Morris  has  lately  imported  five  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  poultry,  cooped  in  five  sep- 
arate apartments.  First  of  all  comes  a 
trio  of  dark  Brahams,  imported  one  year 
since  from  J.  C.  Porter  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, now  near  three  years  old.  The  origi- 
nal cost  of  this  trio  in  Ireland  was  SloO. 
They  have  progeny  from  seven  to  eight 
months  old.  The  light  brahmas,  now  so 
common,  are  the  favorite  hen  at  present; 
but  they  bear  no  comparison  with  these 
dark  brahmas,  which  are  noted  for  extraor- 
dinary size;  for  their  large  eggs,  and  for 
their  good  qualities  for  the  table.  One 
dozen  of  their  eggs  will  weigh  equal  to  1 Y^ 
dozen  common. 

The  Morris  brothers  will  have  about  50 
chickens  for  sale  about  the  first  of  August. 
This  breed  of  fowls  will  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list  with  the  public  because  they  are 
large,  healthy,  prolific  and  delicious. 

As  the  Pacific  Kdrai.  Press  designs  to 
be  honest  with  the  people,  in  every  de- 
partment of  agricultural  commerce  on 
this  coast,  it  is  right  to  say  that  neither 
the  light  or  dark  brahmas  are  a  success  in 
cold  and  foggy  regions.  In  such  places 
it  might  be  advisable  to  cross  the  English 
white  dorking  with  the  Asiatic  dark  brah- 
mas. It  would,  doubtless,  make  them 
more  hardy  and  perhaps  improve  their 
quality  for  table  use  and  laying  eggs. 

But  after  all,  the  pure  whito  dorkings  or 
some  other  breed,  with  a  warm  coat  of 
feathers  from  the  start,  would  thrive  and 
pay  best  in  cold  and  foggy  localities.  But 
in  all  localities  where  the  climate  is  uni- 
form, mild  and  free  from  fog,  the  pure 
dark  brahmas  will  hold  the  pre-eminence 
in  the  market  for  the  size  of  chickens,  of 
eggs,  and  for  flavor  of  meat. 


The  second  yard  contains  the  Golden 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  imported  direct  from 
John  Bailey  &  Son,  London.  This  trio  of 
beauties  cost  ^VIQ  dollars.  The  Golden 
Spangled  Hamburgs  are  distinguished  from 
dark  Brahmas  for  their  non-setting  quali- 
ties and  fine  plumage.  As  layers  they  are 
unsurpassed.  Those  who  wisli  to  make 
the  egg  market  a  speciality  will  prefer  this 
breed.  About  25  chickens  will  be  in  mar- 
ket the  first  of  August. 

The  third  yard  contains  the  "Silver-laced 
Sebrights,"  shipped  direct  from  John  Bai- 
ley <fe  Son,  London.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  fowl  are  its  diminutive  size,  groat  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  hieroglyphic  marking  of 
its  feathers.  Thej'  are  fair  layers  and  the 
eggs  are  of  ordinary  size.  They  will  be 
admired  as  a  picturesque  and  fancy  bird, 
more  for  ornamentation  than  for  profit  or 
food. 

The  fourth  yard  contains  "The  Sultan," 
improved  by  I.  C.  Cooper,  of  Ireland,  di- 
rect from  Turkey,  to  Morris  brothers,  Val- 
lejo,  Cal.  They  are  medium  size,  with 
plumage  white  as  the  snow-flake  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds.  A  large  cluster  of  feath- 
ers grow  up  from  the  hea<l,  turning  over  in 
silkj'  graceful  folds  towards  the  neck.  Out 
of  the  midst  of  this  feathery  top-not  grows 
the  comb,  resembling  the  crescent  set  in  a 
Turkish  turban.  They  walk  about  with  a 
significant  strut,  putting  on  aristocratic 
airs  of  conscious  self-respect,  as  if  to  imi- 
tate the  grand  sultan  from  wliom  they  are 
named.  The  Sultan  more  than  equals  the 
Poland  as  layers,  while  their  flesh  excels 
in  flavor,  and  their  eggs  in  size.  They  are 
the  more  valuable  because  non  setters;  lay 
right  on.  For  this  cause  they  are  sought 
after  more  than  the  other  breeds,  and  their 
great  expense  makes  them  rare  at  present; 
but  they  will  become  great  favorites  with 
the  people  as  they  become  more  plentiful. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Morris  brothers 
have  the  only  thorough-bred  Sultans  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  With  fair  success  they 
will  have  at  least  50  full  bloods  in  market 
the  first  of  August,  1871. 

But  the  last  and  greatest  favorites  of  all, 
with  Mr.  Morris,  is  a  pair  of  "Buft'  Co- 
chins," imported  directly  from  I.  C. 
Cooper,  Limerick,  Ireland.  The  Buff  Co- 
chin is  the  largest  fowl  known,  belonging 
to  the  chicken  family.  It  has  a  cream  col- 
ored plumage,  with  heavy  feathered  feet; 
rather  clumsily  built,  in  every  respect,  are 
an  irregular,  solid,  massive,  noble  bird. 

The  dark  Brahmas  are  next  to  them  in 
size,  more  round,  plump  and  desirable, 
perhaps,  for  ordinary  use;  but  the  Buff  Co- 
chin reaches  a  greater  weight,  in  body  and 
in  the  eggs.  They  are  great  layers,  and 
their  eggs  correspond  with  the  size  of  their 
bodies.  A  rooster  now  in  the  yard,  eight 
months  old,  weighs  over  15  pounds  !  Their 
fine-grained,  richly-flavored  flesh  makes 
them  sought  after  by  the  well-to-do  people 
for  table  use.  But  the  peculiar  quality 
that  makes  them  more  desirable  and  profita- 
ble to  the  producer  is,  their  great  domes- 
ticity. They  are  tender,  loving  mothers; 
manifesting  a  maternal  care  for  the  young 
brood  that  is  quite  remarkable.  Madam 
Buff  Cochin  walks  about  with  her  chickens, 
but  scarcely  ever  scratches  for  food.  She 
lifts  the  foot  high  every  step  and  sets  it 
down  carefully  as  to  avoid  stepping  on  the 
little  chicks. 

No  domestic  animal  of  any  kind  excels 
the  Buff  Cochin  in  her  domestic  habits. 
When  a  stranger  comes  near  she  docs  not 
scream  out  and  run,  scattering  the  af  righted 
brood  in  all  directions,  so  that  half  an 
hour  is  lost  in  re-assembling  the  family, 
and  some  never;  but  with  a  low  clucking 
noise,  and  significant  shuffling  of  the  wing 
on  the  ground,  coaxes  the  little  fellows  to 
come  under  shelter.  After  this  is  done  a 
stranger  may  approach  carefully  and  run 
the  hand  down  from  head  to  tail  without 
frightening  the  mother!  They  seem  to 
have  a  natural  propensity  to  sit  on  eggs 
and  nurse  the  brood  all  the  year.  For  this 
reason  the  non-setting,  good  layers,  may 
be  kept  for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  the 
Buff  Cochins,  for  setters,  and  nursing 
mothers.  Such  a  combination  would  per- 
fectly utilize  the  two  breeds,  and  reduce 
the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs,  to  a 
complete  system,  the  year  round.  Permit 
me  to  conclude  these  observations  with  a 
moral.  When  one  of  these  efforts  to  pro- 
tect a  brood  from  apparent  danger  was  be- 
ing made  with  a  "fond  mother's  care," 
we  noticed  that  a  naughty  little  chick  or 
two  would  not  come  under  the  mother's 
wings.  Perhaps  they  did  not  see  the  dan- 
ger. But  it  brought  to  mind  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  great  Teacher  "How  oft  would 
I  have  gathered  you,  as  a  hen  gatliers  her 
brood  under  lier  wings,  but  ye  would  not." 
This  language  is  appropriate  in  its  applica- 
tion not  only  to  Madam  Buff  Cochin  and 
her  brood,  but  to  many  other  domestic 
circles.  jr.  b.  s. 


New  Publications. 

BiCKNELl'S  VrLLAGE  BlIXLDER.  —  Eleva- 
tions and  Plans  for  Cottagefl,  Villas,  Suburban  Resi- 
denccB,  Farm  Houses.  Stables.  Store  Fronts,  Schoo] 
UouBes,  Cburches,  Court  Houses,  etc.  Also  Exterior 
andjlnterior  Details.lForms  and  Contracts  and  Specifi- 
cations, including  Prices  of  Building  Materials  and 
Labor  East  and  West.  Containing  55  Plates  drawn  to 
scale.  A.  J,  Bickwell  k  Co.  Troy,  N.  Y.  1870.  Quarto, 
hrice  $1U,  post-paid. 

This  really  very  fine  work  includes  a 
great  variety  of  styles  of  building  and  is 
better  adapted  to  all  quarters  of  tlie  coun- 
try than  any  other  with  which  wo  are  ac- 
quainted. It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  eleva- 
tions, plans  and  details  of  cottages,  villas 
and  suburban  houses;  yet  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  model  designs  for 
churches,  court  houses  and  other  public 
and  private  buildings.  The  elevations  are 
drawn  mostly  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth, 
one-twelfth  or  one-sixteenth,  the  details  on 
a  scale  of  one-half  to  three-fourth  inch  to 
the  foot,  all  of  which  can  bo  easily  com- 
prehended and  executed.  The  estimates 
are  made  at  the  various  localities  where 
the  designs  have  been  prepared,  including 
all  the  large  cities  east,  north,  west  and 
south.  The  designs  include  buildings  of 
moderate  cost  for  the  most  part,  with  some 
very  elaborate  specimens,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly good;  a  number  of  well-known 
architects  having  aided  in  perfecting  the 
book,  which  consequently  is  not  charac- 
terized by  the  style  of  any  one  author  or 
locality,  but  is  general  in  its  adaptation. 
Such  a  work  is  much  needed,  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  architects  and  builders.  The 
publisher  may  be  addressed,  after  May  Ist, 
at  27  Warren  street.  New  York  City. 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.     Harper  & 

Brothers,  Publishers,  327  to  335  Pearl  street  Franklin 
Sqiuire,  New  York. 

The  May  number  of  Harper's  lias  just 
been  received.  Tlie  magazine  is  an  old 
friend,  and  we  have  on  our  book-shelves  a 
long  row  of  bound  volumes.  We  often 
take  them  down  for  a  half  hour's  recrea- 
tion and  never  fail  of  pleasure  in  perusing 
them.  In  the  present  number  we  have,  al- 
though pressed  with  work,  read  several  ar- 
ticles, and  have  been  beguiled  into  spend- 
ing more  time  over  the  pages  than  we 
could  well  afford.  We  must  even  confess 
to  having  found  the  Tragical  Comedy,  or 
Comical  Tragedy,  of  Punch  and  Judy  of 
sufficient  interest  to  cause  us  to  finish  it  at 
one  reading,  and  to  have  been  highly 
amused  at  the  engravings.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  better  matter  in  the  magazine,  and 
none  of  it  is  bad,  we  are  ready  to  guarantee. 
What  I  Know  of  Farming:  A   Series  of 

Brief  and  Plain  Expositions  of  Practical  Agriculture  as 
an  Art  based  upon  Science.  By  Horace  Greeley,  New 
York:  Published  by  the  Tribune  Association,  1871. 
8  vo.  pp.  335. 

What  we  think  of  the  series  of  papers 
which  make  up  this  book,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
published  them  as  they  appeared  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune.  This  was  the  highest 
commendation  which  we  could  give,  and 
we  think  that  further  comment  would  be 
superfluous.  We  advise  all  our  readers 
interested  in  agriculture,  however,  who 
have  not  read  the  pajjers,  to  get  the  book 
and  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  We 
give  here  place  for  a  few  extracts  from  the 
preface  with  regard  to  Mr.  Greeley's  quali- 
fications. 

I  only  lay  claim  to  an  invincible  willing- 
ness to  be  made  wiser  to-day  than  I  was 
yesterday,  and  a  lively  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility— nay,  the  feasibility,  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity, the  imminence — of  very  great  im- 
provements in  our  ordinary  dealings 
with  the  soil.  I  know  that  a  majority 
of  those  who  would  live  by  its  tillage 
feed  it  too  sparingly  and  stir  it  too  slightly 
and  grudgingly.  I  know  that  we  do  too 
little  for  it,  and  expect  it,  thereupon,  to  do 
too  much  for  us.  I  know  that,  in  other 
pursuits,  it  is  only  work  thoroughly  well 
done  that  is  liberally  compensated;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  farming  should  prove 
an  exception  to  this  stern  but  salutary  law. 
I  may  be,  indeed,  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  good  farming,  but  not 
in  faith  that  the  very  best  farming  is  that 
which  is  morally  sure  of  the  largest  and 
most  certain  reward. 

I  hope  to  be  generally  accorded  the  merit 
of  having  set  forth  the  little  I  pretend  to 
know  in  language  that  few  can  fail  to  un- 
derstand. I  have  avoided,  so  far  as  I 
could,  the  use  of  terms  and  distinctions 
unfamiliar  to  the  general  ear.  The  little  I 
know  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc., 
I  have  kept  to  myself;    since  whatever  I 


might  say  of  them  would  be  u.seless  to 
those  already  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  chemistry,  and  only 
perplexing  to  others.  If  there  is  a  para- 
graph in  the  following  pages  wliich  will 
not  be  readily  and  fully  understood  by  an 
average  seliool-boy  of  fifteen  years,  then  I 
have  failed  to  make  that  paragraph  as  sim- 
ple and  lucid  as  I  intended.  *  »  »  And, 
whatever  may  be  the  judgment  on  this 
slight  work,  I  know  that,  if  I  could  have 
perused  one  of  like  tenor  half  a  century 
ago,  when  I  was  a  patient  worker  and  an 
eager  reader  in  my  father's  humble  home, 
my  subsequent  career  would  have  been  less 
anxious  and  my  labors  less  exhausting 
than  they  have  been. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review.  January, 

1871.     New  York:  Leonaid  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140 
Fulton  street. 

The  first  number  of  the  Amei-ican  re- 
print of  the  British  Quarterly  Keviexc  has 
just  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publishing  Co.  Briefly,  its  contents  are 
as  follows:  The  American  Press,  Interna- 
tional Coinage,  The  Malmesbury  Papers, 
Explorations  in  Palestine,  Early  Sieges  of 
Paris,  Established  Church  in  Wales,  Greek 
New  Testament  of  Dr.  Tregelle?,  the  War 
of  1870,  and  a  very  valuable  miscellany  of 
Contemporary  Literature.  Tliis  review 
now  takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  North  British  Review, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becom- 
ing quite  as  popular  as  any  of  tlie  series. 
The  present  number  is  furnished  without 
charge  to  all  who  had  subscribed  for  the 
North  British  for  the  current  year. 


The  Studebakers  as  Wagonmakers. 

Editors  Press: — According  to  your 
paper  of  the  15th  inst. ,  the  Brothers  Studo- 
baker  have  in  their  factory  within  one 
year  wrought  into  vehicles  3,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  iron; 
making  G,500  vehicles,  working  250  men. 
A  little  study  of  the.se  figures  may  enable 
us  to  see  the  secret  of  their  success. 

1st.  Three  million  feet  of  lumber  piled  ab- 
solutely solid  would  make  a  heap  12  ieet 
high,  12  feet  wide,  and  1,730  feet  long. 

2d.  This  divided  gives  e.aeh  of  the  2.50 
men  12,000  feet,  or  a  pile  12  feet  high,  12 
feet  long  and  7  feet  wide  (nearly).  I 
know  it  would  not  take  long  to  work  this 
amount  of  lumber  into  houses;  but  to 
work  it  into  vehicles  is  somewhat  more 
laborious. 

3d.  Let  us  look  a  little  further.  These 
250  men  made  6, .500  vehicles,  or  2C  each. 
That  is,  every  wood- worker,  blacksmith, 
painter  and  trimmer,  made  an  average  of 
a  vehicle  every  two  weeks.  Every  vehicle 
had  in  it  an  average  of  307;  J  pounds  of 
iron  and  461  feet  of  lumber.  If  each  of 
the  250  men  had  been  black.smiths,  they 
each  must  needs  forge  and  use  up  four 
tons  of  iron  each  ye.ar.  If  they  were  one- 
third  blacksmiths  then  each  used  12  tons. 

Now  the  man  I  board  with,  thinks  that 
few  men.  if  any,  can  make  an  average 
vehicle,  paint,  finish  and  trim  and  all,  in 
two  weeks.  I  tliought  I  would  write  you 
about  it.  If  the  account  is  all  true,  the 
secret  of  their  success  must  be  in  their 
rapid  workmen.     Truly  yours, 

Jeioh  Arrh. 

In  reply  we  would  state  that  we  collated 
the  facts  and  figures  used  from  the  South 
Bend  Register,  in  which  was  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  city  including  that  referred  to.  This 
company,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  most  approved  labor- 
saving  machines  and  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  work  with  a  given  number  of  men 
than  they  otherwise  could  have  done.  The 
iron  and  lumber  may  not  all  have  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  6,500  wagons. 
They  undoubtedly  manufactured  sleighs, 
cutters,  and  many  other  articles  in  their 
line.  We  gave  the  figures  as  we  found 
them  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
substantial  correctness.  The  boxes  of  so 
large  a  number  of  wagons  would  require  a 
large  amount  of  lumber,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  boxes  for  sleighs,  cutters,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  article  was  to  show  by 
the  success  of  this  company,  what  may  be 
done  by  other  companies  which  have  the 
command  of  equal  facilities  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  California  mechanics  to  the 
danger  with  which  their  business  is 
threatened. 


A  Cheese  Factory  of  300-cow  power 
to  be  built  at  Macon,  Michigan. 


April  29'  1871.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Lassen  County. — The  Sage  Brush  says 
that  Lassen  county  has  millions  of  acres 
of  the  very  finest  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  siibject  to  settlement  by  any  who 
wish  them,  and  in  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit.  For 
stock  raising  purposes  we  believe  this 
county  far  ahead  of  any  in  the  State. 

The  people  of  Susanville  rejoice  greatly 
over  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Office  at 
that  place. 

LakgeWelliS. — Mr.  Kelsey.on  the  Tele- 
graph road,  just  out  of  Oakland,  has  a 
well  on  his  place  40  feet  deep  by  10  in 
diameter,  containing  25  feet  in  depth  of 
water.  The  proprietors  of  the  Oakland 
Brewery  are  digging  one  of  the  same  size. 
Wells  of  such  large  diameters  are  capable 
of  supplying  very  large  quantities  of 
water. 

Artesian  Wells  Giving  Out. — Mr.  L.^ 
A.  Gould,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  four  flowing 
artesian  wells  on  his  premises,  which  in 
ordinary  season  overflow  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  furnish  all  the  water  needed  to  irri- 
gate his  entire  ranch,  covering  about  160 
acres.  The  light  rain  fall  of  the  present 
season  has  been  insufficient,  however,  to 
keep  any  overflow  whatever,  and  Mr.  G. 
lias  been  obliged  to  put  a  large  pump  into 
one  of  his  wells  driven  by  a  25-horse  power 
engine.  The  tubing  of  the  well  is  made  to 
answer  for  the  pump  cylinder,  it  having 
been  especially  calculated  for  just  such  an 
emergency. 

Poppy  Culture  promises  a  success  in 
l)oth  Lake  and  Santa  Clara  counties. 

Fine  Wheat. — A  bunch  of  wheat  meas- 
uring thirty-nine  inches  in  hight,  from  a 
ranch  in  Petaluma  Valley,  was  left  at  the 
AUa  office,  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last.  The  north  winds  which  have  pro- 
vailed  in  that  locality  for  the  past  few  days 
have  taken  up  much  of  the,moisture  on  the 
surface,  and  the  ground  is  again  becoming 
dry. 

The  Amador  Wine  Association  is  now 
fully  organized,  and  the  princijjal  part  of 
the  capital  stock  already  taken  up.  J.  F. 
Turner  has  been  chosen  President;  Charles 
Back,  Treasurer,  and  C.  H.  Turner,  Secre- 
tary; Trustees:  E.  Ginnochio,  Mark  Levin- 
sky,  A.  Chichiola,  Frank  Hoffman  and  J. 
F.  Turner.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
association  in  behalf  of  the  community  gen- 
erally in  that  county,  will  be  very  large. 

Peolitic  Cows. — George  Mclntyre,  of 
Markleeville,  owns  an  extraordinary  prolific 
cow.  A  few  days  since  she  dropped  two 
calves,  this  being  the  fourth  time  she  has 
performed  that  feat. 

A  cow  belonging  to  a  farmer  near  Eliza- 
beth, Illinois,  recently  gave  birth  to  five 
calves,  each  of  which  weighed  thirty-four 
pounds. 

Trespass  Law  for  Tulare.— The  Citi- 
zens of  Pioneer  District,  Tulare  county,  re- 
cently held  a  public  meeting  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  the  interests  of  that 
county  imperiously  demand  the  passage  of 
the  trespass  law,  for  the  reason  that  the 
farming  interest  there  is  now  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  was  also  resolved  to  support  no 
man  for  the  coming  Legislature,  who 
would  not  pledge  himself  unequivocally  to 
the  support  of  such  a  law. 

Strawberries  in  Placer  County. — The 
Auburn  Stars  and  Stripes  speaks  thus  of 
Silva's  strawberry  patch  near  Newcastle: — 
Of  strawberries  he  has  several  varieties, 
but  his  chief  reliance  is  on  the  Longworth 
for  early  supply,  and  the  Agricultural  for 
steady  bearers  throughout  the  summer  and 
well  into  the  winter.  Altogether,  he  has 
about  30,000  vines  set  out,  placed  in  straight 
and  parallel  rows  about  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  *  *  *  The  older — six  years — 
vines  are  safely  counted  on  for  ten  pounds 
to  the  stool  during  the  current  season,  and 
we  consider  it  by  no  means  extravagant  to 
calculate  on  an  average  of  twenty -five  cents 
worth,  each,  from  the  30,000,  or  a  gross 
product  of  about  .$7,500  from  hardly  more 
than  four  acres  of  rocky  hillside.  One  of 
Silva's  greatest  advantages  consists  in  his 
nearness  to  the  railway  station,  which  ob- 
viates cartage  and  the  consequent  damage 
therefrom.  His  berries  are  all  carried 
from  the  patch  to  the  cars  on  hand-barrows, 
and  are  landed  at  Reno  and  other  points 
east  of  the  mountains  unjammed  and  in 
better  condition  than  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  deliver  them  after  even  a  single  mile 
of  cartage  over  ordinary  roads.  Many  of 
Silva's  berries,  of  the  Agricultural  variety, 
wiU  weigh  an  ounce  apiece  ? 

Cattle  in  Tulare. — The  Tulare  Tiines 
says:  Our  cattle  men  are  now  fairly  under 


way  with  their  spring  rodeoing.  Vaqueros 
are  flying  through  our  streets  on  their 
steeds,  camp  wagons  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions and  thousands  of  cattle  will  soon  be 
reviewed,  each  owner  laying  claim  to  his 
annual  gain,  and  we  hope  the  result  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  everyone. 

Decota. — The  Decoto  Land  company 
have  made  a  division  of  lots.  Mr.  Elisha 
Card  has  recentlyjmade  two  double-cranked- 
axle  gang-plows  and  did  job  work  to  the 
amount  of  forty  dollars  in  one  week.  He 
affirms  that  "his  is  a  little  the  best  plow" 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Horse  Strangled. — Mr.  Lewis,  of  Wat- 
sonville,  recently  lost  a  valuable  horse,  in  a 
singular  manner.  The  animal  was  tied  in 
a  stall,  and  in  rubbing  himself  got  his  feet 
over  a  low  partition,  and  by  some  means 
slipped  and  fell  into  another  stall,  and  was 
strangled  before  help  arrived.  It  was  a 
noble  animal,  and  was  worth  about  $300. 

Flax. — The  Malcolm  Bros.,  says  the 
Monterey  Republican  have  a  300-acre,  field 
of  flax  in  that  vicinity  in  full  bloom. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  jour- 
nals in  the  State  in  searching  out  items  of 
local  interest,  comes  to  us  sometimes  brim 
full  and  running  over  with  such  matter, 
much  of  which  has  an  important  practical 
interest  to  farmers  generally.  By  an  over- 
sight we  have  overlooked  the  following 
items,  which  we  had  clipped  from  that 
journal  some  two  weeks  ago: 

A  Fine  Growth. — On  Tuesday  last  we 
took  a  look  through  the  fine  block  of  Mr. 
Jas.  H.  Summers,  near  the  Episcopal 
church.  Two  large  almond  trees  attracted 
our  attention.  They  were  planted  in  '64, 
"the  dry  year,"  as  it  is  called.  They  were 
never  irrigated.  They  are  now  seven  years 
old,  sixteen  feet  high,  with  fine  spreading 
top,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
ground  and  full  of  nuts.  He  had  also 
about  200  three-year  old  trees  from  the  nut, 
two  years  from  the  graft,  which  are  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  greund,  ten  feet 
high  and  full  of  nuts.  His  peach,  plum, 
nectarine,  and  other  fruit  trees  are  com- 
ing on  finely  and  will  be  loaded  with 
fruit. 

The  Elm. — The  elm  grows  as  thriftily 
in  this  country  as  in  its  native  latitude. 
Fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  tree  may 
be  seen  in  the  handsome  grounds  of  Judge 
Fernald  at  his  residence. 

Italian  Chestnuts. — We  have  no  tree  in 
this  climate  which  grows  with  more  vigor 
and  satisfaction  than  the  Italian  chestnut 
tree.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  but  few  of 
our  land  and  lot  owners  have  as  yet  planted 
them.  Probably  no  tree  except  the  orange 
is  really  more  j^rofitable  or  enjoyable. 

Large  Figs. — The  Press  of  April  1st 
says:  On  Monday  Dec.  5th,  last  we  gath- 
ered some  very  fine,  large  Smyrna  Dutch 
Figs  from  a  tree  about  four  years  old,  on 
Mr.  J.  H.  Summers'  place,  in  the  lower 
l^art  of  the  town.  We  measured  one  of 
them,  the  largest,  which  proved  to  be  Syi 
inches  in  circumference  one  way,  and  1% 
the  other  way,  making  it  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  Wine  Sap  apple.  The  flavor 
of  these  figs  is  fine,  while  this  variety 
ripens  more  slowly,  and  comes  in  later, 
than  any  other.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer. 

The  Olive  is  becoming  an  important  and 
profitable  crop  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 
The  Press,  of  Santa  Barbara  says  that  both 
the  olive  and  almond  is  a  never-failing  crop 
there.  In  a  very  few  years  they  will  begin 
to  ship  the  products  of  these  two  trees,  in 
quantities  which  will  relieve  the  constant 
drain  upon  the  currency  of  the  commu- 
nity. Olives  make  a  fine  growth  in  this 
county.  In  no  case  of  which  we  have 
learned  are  they  irrigated.  On  the  fine 
hillside,  a  southeastern  slope,  lying  in  plain 
view  of  town,  on  the  north,  is  the  young 
olive  orchard  of  Messrs.  Fernald,  Blan- 
chard  and  Towle.  Although  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  none  of  the  trees  are  ir- 
rigated. The  plow  does  the  work.  Results 
are  gratifying.  They  have  trees  four  years 
from  the  cutting  which  are  twenty  inches 
in  circumference. 

Anaheim  is  prospering,  and  comes  fully 
up  to  the  most  sanguine  anticii>ations  of 
its  projectors,  who  are  both  the  proprietors 
and  workers  of  the  soil.  Large  quantities 
of  wine  and  brandy  are  being  made,  all  of 
which  finds  a  ready  market  at  fair  prices. 
The  people  there  are  fast  becoming  inde- 
pendent in  financial  affairs,  and  new  sources 
of  wealth  are  constantly  being  offered. 

Raisins. — Different  varieties  of  the  grape 
are  being  tried  at  Anaheim,  and  among 
others,  the  genuine  Malaga,  from  which  ex- 
cellent raisins  are  being  made.  Many 
thousands  of  these  vines  have  been  already 
planted,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  three 
or  four  years,  Southern  and  middle  Cali- 


fornia will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  rai- 
sins that  will  be  need  to  supply  the  entire 
United  States. 

San  Bernardino. — The  S.  B.  Guardian 
of  the  15th  inst.  has  the  following:  "Col. 
Oscar  White  has  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  past  three  weeks,  120  pipes  of  wine, 
manufactured  from  the  old  Mission  grape 
and  other  varieties.  The  wines  manufac- 
tured by  Colonel  White  are  superior 
in  flavor  and  lightness  to  the  celebrated 
Cocomungo  wines  that  are  now  having  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  it  will  require 
but  a  short  time,  after  being  placed  in  the 
market,  to  acquire  the  same  reputation 
abroad  they  now  possess  at  home. 

Mr.  Starke  has  sunk  an  artisian  well  on 
his  hotel  lot,  and  on  Monday  morning,  at 
the  depth  of  97  feet,  a  fine  flow  of  water 
was  obtained,  but  on  boring  four  feet 
further  into  the  gravel  the  water  came 
gushing  forth  in  a  magnificent  stream. 

On  Satui-day  last,  we  were  visited  by  one 
of  the  heaviest  soaking  rains  that  has  fall- 
en in  the  last  five  months.  Itbegan  about 
noon  and  continued  to  fall  until  dark. 

The  Los  Angeles  News  says  that  about 
1,500  acres  of  wheat  will  be  raised  in  the 
Cajon  Valley,  if  they  have  more  rain. 
[The  rain  has  come.  ] 

The  Cocumungo  vineyard,  which  suf- 
fered very  seriously  from  grasshoppers 
last  year,  is  threatened  with  destruction  by 
them  again. 

OREGON. 

Special  Premiums. — Quite  an  interest, 
if  not  rivalry  seems  to  exist  in  Oregon  on 
the  subject  of  special  premiums  ofifered  by 
private  individuals,  aside  from  those  ofiered 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The 
Willamette  Farmer  of  the  8th  instant  con- 
tains the  offer  of  no  less  than  nine  differ- 
ent premiums  offered  by  five  different  in- 
dividuals. Quite  a  number  of  offers  had 
already  been  made  public  in  previous  is- 
sues, among  which  was  a  $100 -set  of  furs, 
for  the  lady  exhibiting  the  best  bread. 
The  outside  offering  of  these  premiums 
gives  evidence  that  an  unusual  interest  is 
being  felt  in  the  coming  exhibition. 

Rule  Reversed. — J.  M.  Johns,  President 
of  the  Yam  Hill  Farmer's  Club  says 
"there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rule  of 
plowing  to  keep  ground  moist  is  reversed 
in  Oregon,  and  it  has  a  contrary  effect. 
Stirring  the  ground  in  summer  is  an  injury 
to  any  jjlant  unless  it  is  done  in  a  rain." 

Planting  Potatoes  — Mr.  D.  B.  Craw- 
ford, of  Yam  Hill  informs  the  Farmer  thai 
in  planting  a  field  of  potatoes  he  had  cut 
the  tubers  in  iico,  or,  if  large  in  four,  while 
his  assistant,  in  the  same  field  cut  the  piec- 
es to  a  single  eye.  A  great  many  hills 
missed,  and  in  digging  down  in  such  hills, 
he  found  the  little  one-eyed  pieces  drying 
up  without  any  attempt  at  growing. 

Large  Eggs. — Jackson  Ends,  of  Mead- 
owville,  Umatilla  county,  writes  the  Willa- 
mette Farmer  that  he  has  a  stock  of  hens 
that  produce  eggs  weighing  from  2  1-16  to 
3  ozs.  each,  and  wants  to  know  if  any  of 
our  Oregon  poultry  men  can  beat  them. 

Peanuts  are  to  be  cultivated  this  season 
in  the  Walla  Walla  and  Touchet  valleys. 

Peanuts  were  cultivated  in  the  Bitteroot 
Valley,  Montana,  last  year. 

A  Novel  Water  Rede. — James  Cook,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  purposes  to  take  a  ride 
on  the  river  in  a  wash  tub  drawn  by  geese. 
He  has  secured  nearly  a  full  team  of  geese 
for  the  experiment. 

Butter. — The  Mountaineer  says  there  is 
no  butter  at  the  Dalles,  excepting  what  is 
brought  from  California — which  is  sold  at 
sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  is  scarce  at  that 
price. 

Extent  and  Capacities  of  Oregon. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Oakland  News  writes 
as  follows: — The  State  of  Oregon  extends 
350  miles  east  and  west,  and  375  miles 
north  and  south,  and  embraces  more  ter- 
ritory than  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
combined,  a  great  portion  of  which  is 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  land  in  the 
valleys  is  immensely  rich,  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  Alameda  or  Sonoma  counties  of  our 
own  State.  We  are  now  referring  to  what 
is  known  as  Western  Oregon — that  portion 
lying  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
the  Coast  Range,  and  between  the  Cala- 
pooya  Mountains  and  the  Columbia — an 
area  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  sus- 
tain millions  of  people. 

The  great  Willamette  Valley  is  another 
"Valley  of  the  Nile,"  in  length  about  150 
miles  north  and  south,  and  about  50  miles 
wide,  formed  of  level  and  [rolling  prairie 
lands,  and  with  frequent  groves  of  small  fir 
trees.  The  navigable  Willamette  River  flows 
the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  nearly  in 
the  center;  and  at  present  a  railroad  is  in 
operation  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  from 
Portland  to  Albany,  75  miles.  Another 
railroad  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  west 


side  of  the  Willamette,  midway  between 
the  river  and  the  Coast  range,  the  two 
roads  to  unite  near  the  head  of  navigation 
and  come  on  to  California. 

Conceive  of  a  territory  of  such  magni- 
tude, structure  and  fertility,  and  with  such 
facilities  for  transportation  and  travel, 
bordered  by  a  mighty  river  carrying  ocean 
steamers,  and  bisected  by  another  as  large 
as  the  Sacramento,  and  then  estimate  what 
Willamette  Valley  is  to  be  in  the  future. 
That  majestic  and  sweetly  beautiful  valley 
alone,  not  to  mention  many  others  of  lesser 
magnitude  and  no  less  fertility,  would  sus- 
tain a  million  of  people  in  opulence.  There 
the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  winters 
are  so  mild  that  stock  is  usually  fed  out  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  crops  are  al- 
ways sure,  wheat  ranging  from  25  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre;  oats  from  50  to  100 
bushels,  and  hay  from  two  to  three  tons. 
Improved  lands  are  now  available  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5  to  $25  an  acre,  according 
locality;  unimproved  land  from .$1.25  to $7; 
Government  lands  still  available  for  home- 
steads in  various  portions  of  the  State. 
There  are  no  bad  land-titles  in  Oregon,  and 
no  land-grabbers ;  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  under  the  Oregon  land  system,  pre- 
emption or  homestead  claims  were  too 
large,  and  most  of  the  farmers  own  far 
more  land  than  they  can  cultivate. 


A  Real  Yankee  Idea. — Under  this  head- 
ing, the  Arheilgeher  gives  the  following: 
In  order  to  make  dollars,  the  American  in- 
ventor exercises  his  brain  mightily,  and 
leaves  no  working  process  unstudied,  in 
order  to  see  whether  one  cannot,  by  means 
of  some  improvement,  or  by  a  new  method, 
economize  in  time  and  labor,  and  lead  into 
his  own  pocket  a  part  of  the  economy  in 
the  shape  of  money.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  skinning  of  cattle  takes  consider- 
able time.  An  American  has  proposed  a 
plan  for  shortening  the  process,  which  will 
be  of  considerable  importance  for  large 
slaughter-houses.  The  speculative  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  have  arisen  naturally 
where  the  necessity  urges — in  the  Pampas 
of  South  America,  where  many  animals  are 
killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hides. 
The  inventor's  proposition  is  to  force  air 
by  means  of  an  air  pump,  between  hide 
and  skin,  thus  separating  them.  We  have 
not  yet  been  informed  whether  the  thing 
has  been  put  in  practice.  It  is  certainly 
worth  the  trial. 


Punch  AND  Judy  in  Europe. — One  pleas- 
ant summer  day,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  standing  with  an 
officer  of  the  Bavarian  army  in  the  Odeon 
Platz,  at  Munich,  watching  the  entertain- 
ing performance  of  "Punch  and  Judy." 
At  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  the  mimic 
tragedy,  a  slight  movement  among  the 
spectators  caused  us  both  to  look  round ;  and 
to'my  amusement,  and  my  military  friend's 
dismay,  we  encountered  the  kindly  eyes  of 
old  King  Louis.  Noticing  the  officer's 
confusion  at  being  caught  amusing  himself 
in  this  rather  unfashionable  manner,  the 
genial  old  gentleman  pleasantly  bade  him 
be  at  ease.  "You  need  not  feel  ashamed 
to  be  seen  here,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  said  he, 
' '  I  often  stop  myself  to  see  the  perform- 
ance, and  find  it  very  amusing."  He  re- 
mained a  few  moments,  laughing  like  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  at  the  droll  mimicry  of  life 
exhibited  in  the  little  playhouse,  and  then, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  and  word,  withdrew. 
The  incident  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  the  people.  While  he  stood  there,  no 
one  took  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had 
been  a  private  gentleman.  There  was  no 
rude  staring  to  which  persons  of  exalted 
rank  are  always  subjected  by  Englishmen 
and  Americans.  Every  one  quietly  attended 
to  the  play  until  the  King  took  his  leave, 
when  those  immediately  about  him  raised 
their  hats  with  every  mark  of  that  esteem 
and  affection  which  even  his  unfortunate 
infatuation  for  Lola  Montez  could  not 
eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  the  Bavarian 
people. 

The  performance  which  old  King  Louis 
found  so  amusing,  has  not  been  naturalized 
in  this  country.  It  was  exhibited  for  a  short 
time  at  a  popular  place  of  amusement  in 
this  city  about  a  year  ago,  but  did  not  take 
sufficiently  with  the  audience  to  induce  the 
manager  to  go  on  with  it.  It  was  considered 
silly  and  stupid;  and  yet  it  may  be  made 
the  medium  of  the  most  amusing  whimsi- 
calities. In  Europe  its  popularity  is  un- 
bounded. Even  royalty,  as  just  related, 
unbends  to  enjoy  it;  and  we  are  told  that 
so  grave  and  dignified  a  personage  as  an 
English  Secretary  of  State  is  certain  to  be, 
once  paused  on  his  way  from  Downing 
Street  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  anight 
of  important  debate  to  witness  the  whole 
performance. — From  "  The  Story  of  Punch 
and,  Judy,"  in  Harper'' s  Magazine  for  May. 
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Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

Regular  Meeting,  Saturday,  April  15th, 
President  Mattison  in  the  chair.  D.  M. 
Locke  Secretary.  John  Woods,  of  the 
-Committee  on 

Inquiries  in  Pacific  Rural  of  March  4lh, 
Said  that  he  knew  of  no  grasses  that  would 
survive  our  dry  summer  unless  it  is  burr 
clover.  (Does  this  ?  or  docs  it  not  seed  itself 
like  other  grass  in  Cal.  ? — Eepoetek.)  He 
had  seen  some  alfalfa  growing,  but  very 
scattering,  and  it  made  poor  hay,  only  fit 
for  use  while  green.  [Burr  clover  will  not 
survive  our  dry  summers,  except  in  very 
moist  localities.  It  usually  seeds  itself. — 
Eds.  Press.  ] 

Mr.  Cahoon,  of  same  committee,  said  he 
could  raise  two  or  three  good  and  profit- 
able crops  of  alfalfa  per  year,  without  irri- 
gating, were  it  not  for  the  gophers.  Ground 
squirrels  have  also  appeared  within  the 
last  four  years  —so  there  are  two  pests  to 
fight. 

Mr.  Tkmnpson. — I  sowed  ten  acres  to 
alfalfa;  it  came  iip  finely  and  grew  well, 
but  my  hogs  rooted  it  all  up  the  next  win- 
ter, and  "  went"  for  it  so  eagerly  that  they 
looked  as  thoiigh  they  were  standing  on 
their  noses. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Watsonville,  sowed 
some  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  became  so 
alarmed  lest  it  should  take  possession  of 
his  farm  that  he  plowed  it  all  up— using 
three  yoke  of  oxen — and  roots  were  found 
as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  [?] 

Mr.  Ma/lison. — I  sowed  lucerne  in  my 
orchard;  it  came  up  well,  l)ut  I  plowed  it 
and  found  roots  18  inches  long.  I  think 
it  makes  better  hay  than  alfalfa,  which  is 
in  my  opinion,  poor  feed  for  stock. 

Mr.  Locke. — Corn  is  used  with  good  re- 
sults by  dairymen  in  this  county,  as  green 
fodder.  I  think  it  might  be  made  a  valu- 
able rotation  crop  for  hay,  as  suggested  in 
"  Ogden  Farm  Jie-poTt"  in  American  Agri- 
cnllurist  for  April.  I  have  tried  sorghum 
for  milch  cows,  and  have  a  high  oi)inion 
of  it.  As  cutting  does  not  kill  it,  two  crops 
in  a  season  may  be  taken. 

The  Gopher  and   Squirrel  Nuisance. 

Mr.  Cahoon. — In  regard  to  those  nuis- 
ances—the squirrels — I  think  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  drowning,  where  water  is 
available  in  sufficient  (juantity. 

Mr.  Thompson. — I  will  jsresent  the  fol- 
lowing prescription,  which  maybe  of  use 
to  those  who  cannot  practice  the  "  water- 
cure."  Dissolve  one  stick  of  phosi^horus 
in  as  much  boiling  water  as  six  or  eight 
quarts  of  dry  wheat  will  absorb,  and  after 
it  ia  well  soaked  and  yet  hot,  stir  in  some 
brown  sugar.  This  .■iuyar-coa/s  the  dose, 
prevents  the  phosphorus  from  running 
out,  and  possibly  makes  it  more  palatable 
for  the  gopher.  Carefully  put  this  into 
their  runs  in  every  direction,  and  persevere. 

Mr.  Feeley. — They  can  be  smoked  out  by 
eaturating  cotton  cloth  with  sulijhur  and 
coal  oil,  and  burning  in  their  holes. 

Mr.  Mattison. — When  using  poison  for 
vermin,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  safety 
of  domestic  animals. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Cahoon,  who  lives  upon  Sequel 
Creek,  about  four  miles  inland,  gave  his 
experience  as  follows:  "  I  start  them  in  hot 
beds;  then  set  out  same  as  cabbage  plants, 
about  the  first  of  May.  No  manure,  no 
V!e.ieT,'bxLi  clean  cultivation.  I  raised  about 
five  tons  upon  one  half  acre,  all  very  fine, 
and  some  weighing  -1/^  pounds  each.  Had 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  through  the  winter, 
placing  them  in  boxes,  same  as  apples,  and 
storing  in  the  chamber  of  my  house.  Some 
were  preserved  in  fine  condition,  simply 
hung  up  by  their  own  stocks.  They  must 
not  be  bruised  in  handling,  and  are  as  sen- 
sitive to  frost  as  the  tomato. 

Mr.  Saivin.—l  tried  them  at  my  place 
under  the  bluff  (near  the  coast)  and  found 
it  too  wet.     They  all  rotted  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Locke. — At  Knight's  Ferry,  I  raised 
28  J/^  pounds  from  one  sprout  of  the  Caro- 
lina potato.  They  require  a  sandy  loam 
and  a  warm  exposure.  Almost  every  farm- 
er has  enough  suitable  land  to  raise  an 
abimdant  supply  of  this  most  excellent 
vegetable ;  and  they  will  taste  all  the  better 
when  swallowed  with  the  comforting  assu- 
rance that  an  ample  home  production  has 
stopped  a  big  leak  in  the  pocket.  I  seldom 
come  to  town  without  seeing  farmers  buy- 
ing potatoes. 

In  the  hot  bed  they  may  be  close  to- 
gether— splitting  the  large  ones,  and  plac- 
ing flat  side  down.  Cover  about  two  inches 
deep  with  rich  compost — keep  moist  with 
warm  water.  One  set  of  sproiits  may  be 
pulled  off,  the  potatoes  returned  to  hot  bed, 
and  another  set  will  grow.  Every  jsound 
of  seed  should  produce   one  hundred  and 


fifty  pounds  of  jiotatoes. 

In  planting  out,  turn  up  ridges  with  the 
plow  about  three  feet  apart,  and  plant  upon 
the  top  about  sixteen  inches  apart.  If 
manure  is  required,  it  should  be  spread 
upon  the  surface  before  turning  the  ridges. 
Planting  out  may  be  done  the  first  of  May, 
also  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  June.  I 
have  seen  the  "  Heathen  Chinee"  raise  a 
crop  from  the  tops  of  those  already  grow- 
ing— using  the  toys  for  slii)S  or  layers; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  in  many  places. 

The  vines  should  be  kept  uj^on  the  ridges 
as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  too  much 
shade.  For  early  use  the  largest  may  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  hills,  and  the 
rest  left  to  grow.  They  should  be  dug 
before  or  immediately  after  the  first  frost, 
othei-wise  they  will  soon  decay.  The  tops 
are  valuable  as  green  fodder;  milch  cows 
eat  them  with  great  relish,  and  I  am  not 
certain  but  they  are  worth  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  least  half  the  whole  expense  of 
raising. 

The  whole  secret  of  preserving  may  be 
thus  summed  uji:  "  I)i(f  he/ore  infected  from 
frost-hilten  tops.  Handle  very  care/tdly,  as 
care/idly  as  eggs.  Keep  warm  and  dry." 
After  ail  these  precautions  there  remains 
but  the  usual  inveterate  destroyer  of  nice 
winter  stores,  the  generous  housewife, 
urged  on  by  a  desire  to  tickle  the  jjalates 
of  her  family. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  sweet  pota- 
toes should  be  scarce  and  high  priced. 
Perhaps  few  farmers  understand  sprouting 
them,  or  have  time  or  inclination  to  attend 
to  it;  yet  by  a  little  inquiry,  enough 
sprouts  can  be  had  of  those  who  raise  them, 
either  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  or 
from  a  distance  by  express  or  mail. 

Let  those  who  can  spare  them,  advertise 
in  their  local  paper,  and   in  the   Pacii'ic 

KlTE.iL. 

My  first  experiment  was  with  one  dozen 
sprouts,  kindly  furnished  by  a  neighbor, 
from  which  I  gathered  near  three  hiindred 
pounds.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  miss  raising  a  few  sweet 
potatoes. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichol<e. 

Mr.  Mattison. — Has  any  member  had  ex- 
perience with  the  Jerusalem  artichoke? 
In  many  places  it  is  grown  with  great  profit, 
and  upon  dry  soil.  On  motion,  the  follow- 
ing committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  report:  A.  Bartlett,  R.  H. 
Swain,  D.  M.  Locke. 

Mr.  Locke. — What  is  the  best  corn  for 
family  use  ? 

Mr.  Feeley.  —  Small  eight-  rowed  early  yel- 
low or  Canada  corn  ripens  early,  and 
makes  rich,  superior  meal. 

Mr.  Wood. — It  is  too  hard  and  gritty, 
small  white  is  better.  Corn  gets  much 
harder  in  California  than  east  of  the  mount- 
ains. 

Mr.  Thompson. — The  Halcom  corn  is 
best — worms  do  not  trouble  it.  Its  yield, 
however,  is  but  little  over  one-half  that  of 
the  dent  corn. 

Mr.  Mattison. — The  Ohio  dent  or  Parish 
is  very  good. 

Mr.  CaJioon. — When  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  ? 

3Ir.  Savdn. — First  of  April. 

Mr.  Thomp.'ion.—  It  depends  upon  the  sea- 
son, and  the  particular  piece  of  land. 
Every  farmer  must  judge  in  a  measure  for 
himself.  This  season  is  rather  backward, 
but  I  shall  plant  mine  next  week. 

Adjourned.  d.  m.  l. 

An  Indigenous  P.\LM. — The  Los  Angeles 
Star  says  there  is  an  indigenous  palm  tree 
that  grows  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount 
San  Bernardino,  and  bears  a  small  black 
edible  date  in  clusters  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket. 

A  date  palm  tree  forty  years  old,  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Prudhomme 
has  commenced  to  bear  fruit,  and  we  may 
henceforth  class  dates  among  the  produc- 
tions of  California.  As  the  tree  is  highly 
ornamental,  and  the  fruit  palatable  as  well 
as  nutritious,  the  young  trees  should  be 
set  out  in  every  orchard  on  the  southern 
coast.  They  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Co- 
lusa, but  whether  they  will  bear  fruit  this 
side  of  Santa  Barbara  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  a  common  saying  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  palm 
tree  does  not  bear  until  it  is  a  century  old. 

Salt  ok  Wheat. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  says  that  he  sowed 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  salt  per  acre 
upon  one-half  of  a  ten-acre  field  just  after 
seeding  it  with  Sj^ring  wheat,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  salted  portion  was  ready 
for  the  sickle  five  days  earlier  than  the  un- 
saltcd  portion,  and  not  a  particle  of  rust 
or  mi^st  could  be  found,  and  the  increase 
of  crops  he  estimated  at  five  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Sentinel,  asks:  Have  any  of  our 
readers  observed  a  similar  efl^ect  from  the 
application  of  salt? 


Feeding  the  Worms. 

In  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  we 
had  watched  and  fed  the  little  worms,  from 
the  day  we  lifted  them  off  the  cards  of 
eggs,  until  they  had  grown  to  more  than 
double  their  size  when  first  hatched.  We 
had  noticed  their  gradual  change  of  color 
from  an  almost  jet  black  to  a  grayish 
color,  especially  about  the  head.  We  had 
seen  that  as  they  approached  the  time  for 
the  first  slce23  or  molting,  they  had  assumed 
a  yellowish  or  bilious  look,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  disappeared  under  the 
leaves.  We  had  waited  from  24  to  48  hours 
and  had  seen  them  re-api)ear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  very  much  brighter  and 
lighter  colored,  and  anxiously  moving 
about  over  and  under  each  other,  and  at 
the  slightest  movement  near  them,  sticking 
up  their  heads  and  swinging  back  and 
forth  as  if  trying  to  reach  something. 
And  when  we  noticed  them  more  closely, 
we  observed  that  all  the  little  fine  black 
hairs  that  covered  their  tiny  bodies  be- 
fore they  went  to  sleep,  had  disappeared. 
These  several  changes  are  indications  that 
the  lirst  age  of  the  worm  had  i^assed— 
that  they  had  shed  their  skin's  for  the  first 
time;  or  in  other  words  that  they  had 
passed  the  first  molting  and  had  entered 
upon  the 

Second  Age. 

That  we  may  be  more  certainly  under- 
stood by  new  beginners,  for  it  is  for  their 
instruction  that  we  write,  we  will  state 
here  that  the  silkworm  passes  through 
five  stages  or  ages  from  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing to  the  time  of  making  its  cocoon. 
The  first  age  is  from  hatching  to  the  first 
molting,  and,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces—that is,  in  uniform  warm  weather  and 
good  feeding  and  care — the  time  of  this 
age  is  from  five  to  six  days.  The'  second 
age  is  from  the  first  to  second  molting — a 
period  of  from  four  to  six  daj's.  The 
third  age  is  from  the  second  to  third  molt- 
ing— from  five  to  six  days.  The  foiirth, 
from  third  to  fourth  molting — from  six  to 
seven  days.  The  fifth  from  fourth  molting 
to  spinning  cocoons — from  eight  to  ton 
days. 

In  good  weather  all  these  changes  are 
passed  in  this  State  in  about  thirty-two 
days.  We  have  had  the  Japanese  bivol- 
tines  make  cocoons  in  twenty-eight  days, 
and  we  have  known  the  annuals  to  occupy 
forty  days, — when  the  weather  was  unfa- 
vorable. 

In  China,  the  Chinamen  say  that  the 
worms  frequently  make  cocoons  twenty 
days  old.  The  nights  there  are  much 
warmer  than  here,  and  the  worms  eat  as 
rapidly  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time, 
and  grow  much  more  rapidly  and  pass 
through  the  moltings  more  quickly,  than 
here  where  the  nights  are  cool. 

We  will  give  here  a  description  of  the 
appearances  and  changes  of  the  worm  as 
it  api^roaches  all  the  moltings  excejit  the 
first,  which  we  described  last  week,  so  that 
even  the  new  beginners  can  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive when  these  changes  are  apf)roaching. 
The  first  indication  is  that  the  appetite  be- 
gins gradually  to  fail;  and  the  worms  seem 
inclined  to  rest  or  lay  quiet.  When  fed 
they  will  stir  rrp  and  crawl  on  the  fresh 
leaves  and  eat  a  little,  but  soon  leave  off 
eating  and  crawls  over  the  food,  not  in 
search  of  something  to  eat  but  for  a  spot 
for  rest,  and  some  leaf  or  stem  to  which  to 
attach  itself  for  a  long  quiet  sleep.  When 
these  signs  are  noticed,  feed  very  lightly 
and  with  very  finely  cut  leaves,  so  as  to  let 
the  bed  of  leaves  become  dry  and  in  good 
condition  for  the  worms  to  sleep  on,  as 
they  wUl  pass  through  the  molting  much 
more  successfully  on  a  dry  bed  than  on  a 
cold  wet  one.  When  the  worms  are  asleep 
they  must  not  be  fed  at  all. 

At  these  molting  times  is  the  greatest  dan- 


ger of  trouble.  If  the  bed  of  leaves  ia  too 
thick  and  damp  the  worms  are  a  long  time 
in  molting,  and  they  are  apt  to  come  up 
from  molting  very  unevenly  as  to  time  and 
to  appear  weak  and  feeble.  This  latter 
condition  may  be  known  by  the  great 
amount  of  fine  web,  spun  by  the  worms  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  as  they  wake  up  and 
begin  to  move  about.  Wlien  you  .see  this 
it  is  best  to  remove  them  from  the  old  bed 
as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  you  leave 
some  still  asleep  to  be  thrown  away.  If, 
however,  the  bed  is  in  good  order  and  dry, 
the  worms  will  wake  up  evenly,  appear 
strong  and  vigorous  and  hungry,  all  other 
things  being  well.  If  the  bed  of  leaves 
turn  black  under  the  surface  at  any  time  it 
is  an  indication  that  they  are  heating  or 
fermenting  and  the  worms  should  be  got 
off  of  that  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Changing  and  Dividing. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about 
changing  the  worms  from  one  bed  to  an- 
other, so  as  to  keej)  them  clean,  and  divid- 
ing them  up  and  spreading  them  out  as 
they  become  too  crowded  by  their  growth. 

As  a  general  rule  the  worms  should  be 
■changed  from  the  old  bed  about  every  other 
day.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is,  at  the 
regular  time  of  feeding,  instead  of  giving 
them  their  food  in  its  usual  condition,  cut 
fine,  to  select  some  very  tender  soft  leaves 
and  cut  them  xvg  into  strips,  say  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  lay  them  all  over  each  bed 
of  worms  to  be  changed.  As  the  worms 
grow  larger  these  stri^js  may  be  cut  wider, 
and  when  the  worms  are  still  large,  whole 
leaves  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
worms  will  leave  the  bed  of  fine  leaves,  and 
climb  upon  these  strips.  Now  watch  them 
and  when  they  are  generally  on  the  strijis 
and  before  they  have  eaten  them  so  much 
that  they  will  not  hang  together,  lift  these 
strips  up  carefully  one  by  one  and  lay 
them  carefully  down,  on  a  clean  jiaper. 
If  the  worms  are  too  crowded  on  the  old 
bed,  and  they  generally  will  be  so  about 
every  other  day,  put  those  from  one  paper 
on  two  or  more  papers.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  this  matter  of  changing  and  di- 
viding be  properly  and  most  rigidly  at- 
tended to. 

It  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  aiding 
the  judgment  of  new  beginners  to  observe 
the  following  directions  as  to  space  that  a 
certain  number  of  worms  should  be  made 
to  occupy  during  the  different  ages. 

For  coHvenient  reference  on  this  subject 
and  to  assist  in  determining  what  number 
of  eggs  should  be  hatched  or  worms  fed  on ' 
any  given  number  of  trees,  we  will  state 
here  the  amount  of  space,  say  one  hundred 
thousand  worms  or  those  hatching  from 
about  three  ounces  of  eggs  should  occupy 
at  the  close  of  each  age,  and  the  number  of 
l^ounds  of  food  they  will  consume  during 
each  age. 

One  hundred  thousand  worms  should  be 
made  to  occupy  at  the  close  of  the  first  age, 
about  twenty  square  feet  of  surface,  and 
they  will  consume  during  that  age  about 
twenty-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the 
second  age  they  should  occupy  about  forty 
feet  of  surface,  and  will  consume  about  75 
pounds  of  leaves.  During  the  third  age 
they  should  occupy  about  90  feet  of  sur- 
face, and  will  consume  230  pounds  of 
leaves.  During  the  fourth  age  they  should 
occupy  about  225  feet  of  surface  and  will 
consume  095  pounds  of  leaves.  During 
the  fifth  and  last  age  they  should  occupy 
abaut  500  square  feet  of  surface,  and  will 
consume  about  5,975  i^ounds  of  leaves,  or 
0,995  pounds  in  all. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  while 
the  worms  occupy  but  little  space,  and  eat 
but  little  during  the  first  half  of  their  ex- 
istence, during  the  last  half  they  spread 
out  very  rai)idly  and  eat  very  voraciously. 
So  that  while  there  is  but  little  work  to 
attend  and  feed  them  during  the  forepart 
of  their  lives  the  work  increases  very  rap- 
idly during  the  latter.  After  each  molting 
the  worms  may  be  feed  once  or  twice  be- 
fore they  are  removed  from  the  bed  where 
they  have  deposited  skins,  but  not  more 
than  that.  The  first  feeding  after  molting 
should  be  light  and  of  tender  food,  as  the 
worms  are  tlien  weak  and  very  hungry,  and 
if  fed  too  much  then  they  are  apt  to  hurt 
their  appetites  for  food  when  they  become 
stronger  and  should  have  good  appetites. 
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The  Classics  as  Allied  to  Science. 

f Prof.  Martin  Kellogg  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  Col- 
lege, Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  T.  Fourth  Series. 
Keported  expressly  for  the  Pbess. 

Lect.  1.  April  22. — Prof.  Kellogg,  in 
commencing  his  lecture,  referred  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  our 
American  colleges  and  also  in  similar  in- 
stitutions elsewhere.  The  scientific  ele- 
ment is  now  being  made  more  prominent, 
modern  languages  receive  a  larger  share  of 
attention,  while  the  classics  have  lost  the 
almost  exclusive  ground  which  they  once 
held.  The  professor  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  matter  which 
has  been  so  long  and  is  now  being  agitated. 
Believing,  however,  that  there  was  at  least 
danger  of  going  too  far  and  of  unjustly 
neglecting  the  ancient  languages,  he  would 
speak  of  their  claims  in  certain  respects, 
and,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
would  aim  to  present  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  as  true  helpers  to  modern 
science. 

The  pro2>osition  he  would  make  and 
endeavor  to  uphold  is,  that  modern  science 
finds  most  useful  allies  in  the  classics,  and 
owes  so  much  to  them  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  disparage  or  neglect  them. 

Science  Needs  Greek  and  Latin  for  Its  Terms. 

Science  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dead  hmguages  for  terms.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  words  in  jjopular  use 
lack  definiteness  of  meaning,  and  science 
insists  on  definiteness  and  precision  in  this 
respect.  Take  the  word  "word,"  for  ex- 
ample. What  does  it  mean  ?  The  dic- 
tionary tells  us  that  it  is  the  spoken  sign 
of  a  conception  or  idea;  it  is  also  the  writ- 
ten character  exi^ressing  such  a  term;  it 
means  talk  or  language;  account  or  mes- 
sage; signal  and  order;  statement,  declara- 
tion or  promise;  disjjute;  an  expression, 
phrase  or  clause;  the  Scripture  considered 
as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man.  You  see 
how  indefinite  it  is  of  itself.  And  a  host 
of  similar  examples  could  be  given,  of 
which  the  lecturer  named  several. 

Now,  we  cannot  take  one  meaning  with- 
oiit  having  objections  made.  Words  in 
popular  use  cannot  be  selected  because 
they  are  in  popular  use.  But  we  can  go 
back  to  the  dead  languages,  the  Latin  and 
the  more  flexible  Greek,  which  are  rich  in 
more  precise  expressions,  and  can  take  a 
word,  giving  it  an  exact  meaning  without 
objection  thereto.  In  this  we  are  aided  by 
the  character  of  those  languages. 

Classical  Study  Helps  to  Communicate  Ideas. 

Again,  classical  study  helps  the  man  of 
science  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  others. 
What  is  the  medium  of  communication? 
It  is  (for  us)  the  English  language.  Now 
classical  study  is  the  greatest  help  for  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  for  its 
expression.  The  same  is  true  for  other 
modern  tongues. 

Many  words  are  derived  directly  from 
the  ancient  languages;  a  number  of  exam- 
ples were  given.  Again,  the  words  which 
came  from  Latin  and  Greek  are  pre-emi- 
nently such  as  science  employs,  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  words  of  intellect,  and  express 
accurate  and  refined  thought. 

A  knowledge  of  the  original  tongue 
causes  one  to  use  a  derived  word  more  prop- 
erly and  gives  force  and  vividness  to  it, 
makes  it  more  clear  and  calls  ujj  a  picture, 
as  it  were. 

Classical  Study  Needed  for  General  Culture. 

For  general  culture  men  of  science  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  the  classics.  They 
are  necessary,  not  only  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage, but  for  language  in  general.  One 
must  go  to  them  for  thoughts  in  which  they 
are  so  rich. 

In  order  to  best  learn  and  best  teach 
scientific  facts,  we  need  these  ancient  lan- 
guages. By  the  art  of  expression,  learned 
therefrom,  the  scientific  men  of  our  day 
liave  been  enabled  to  call  attention  to  sci- 
ence and  give  it  its  position.  If  they 
neglect  it,  they  will  lose  the  present 
prestige. 

Prof.  Kellogg  cited  throughout  numer- 
ous examples  to  sustain  his  propositions, 
of  which  the  above  is  a  mere  sketch.  He 
will  lecture  again  this  evening  (Ajjril  29) . 
The  hour  is  8  o'clock.  The  subject  will  be 
"The  Latin  we  Speak;"  and  that  of  the 
third  lecture  "The  Greek  we  Speak." 
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A  Grain  of  Wheat. 

BY  C.  L.  ANDEESON,  M.  D. 

In  a  popular  journal,  such  as  the  Pacific 
KuBAL  is,  going  as  an  instructor  into  thou- 
sands of  families,  it  seems  to  me  that  gross 
errors  should  not  be  overlooked,  or  passed 
without  correction.  That  errors  will  occur 
in  the  best  of  journals  we  all  know.  Most 
of  them  are  so  immaterial  that  the  reader 
will  readily  make  the  necessary  amend. 
But  the  one  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  I 
am  constrained  to  think  the  writer  labors 
under  the  impression  that  his  statements 
are  in  accordance  with  facts. 

In  the  number  for  April  15th,  is  an  arti- 
cle on  "Water  in  the  Stomach,"  in  which 
this  statement  occurs: — "  Nothing  but  or- 
ganized matter  seems  to  aid  in  building  up 
the  system.  Meat,  flour,  corn,  barley,  etc., 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  their 
natural  condition,  undecomposed  by  either 
cooking  or  any  other  exposure  are  imme- 
diately digested;  but  when  decomposition 
commences  before  they  enter  the  human 
stomach,  that  decomposition  is  only  accele- 
rated there  and  they  are  converted  into 
poisons." 

Now  if  this  statement  is  true  it  will  be 
neces.sary  to  revise  our  standard  works  on 
Physiology  and  Chemistry.  Indeed,  the 
processes  of  Nature  herself  will  have  to  be 
investigated,  and  difi"erent  conclusions  ar- 
rived at,  in  order  to  confirm  this  announce- 
ment. I  propose  therefore  to  give  the 
history  of  a  grain  of  wheat  as  collected 
from  the  best  and  most  reliable  authorities 
in  order  to  show  what  processes  and 
changes  it  passes  through  in  order  to 
reach  its  position  in  the  human  body. 

A  grain  of  wheat  is  a-miniature  store- 
house containing  a  great  many  little  bun- 
dles of  various  shapes  and  kinds  of  mate- 
rial. How  and  by  what  means  this  store- 
house was  built  does  not  enter  into  our 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  contains 
several  distinct  ajiartments,  and  in  each 
one  of  them  there  are  hundreds  of  neatly 
constructed  packages  done  ujj  as  no  art 
can  more  than  very  rudely  imitate.  These 
little  bundles  are  not  labelled,  but  by  their 
peculiar  color  and  shape  we  always  know 
what  they  contain.  One  of  the  largest 
compartments  is  filled  with  little  round 
packages  of  starch, — plain,  everyday  starch, 
such  as  we  may  find  any  day  in  our  stores. 
These  packages  of  starch  are  by  no  means 
large.  We  might  place  five  thousand  of 
them  in  a  row  within  the  space  of  an  inch. 
Some  authors  call  them  cells.  Each  one 
has  a  very  strong  envelope  called  ' '  epider- 
mis." 

Another  compartment  contains  an  article 
called  gluten.  In  fact,  this  gluten  seems 
not  entirely  confined  to  one  place.  It  is 
all  through  the  storehouse,  filling  up 
spaces  even  between  the  starch  packages. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  little  parcels 
containing  gum,  oil,  sugar,  albumen,  phos- 
phates, etc.  These  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged inside  this  little  storehouse. 

And  now  what  are  all  these  nice  mate- 
rials intended  for  ?  Some  one  may  an- 
swer, to  nourish  man.  Not  so,  in  a  direct 
sense.  Inside,  and  occupying  a  central 
position,  is  a  vital  principle — life.  We 
call  it  the  germ.  Now  this  germ  or  life 
princi2)le  can  only  increase  or  projoagate, 
by  feeding  on  these  stores  or  their  like. 
Decomposition  must  take  place.  St.  Paul 
expressed  this  fact  more  forcibly  than  I 
possibly  can:  "  Thoii,  fool,  that  u'hich  thou 
.'soicest  is  not  quickened  e.xcept  it  die."  The 
building  up  of  a  body  necessitates  the  tear- 
ing down  of  some  other.  Organization 
and  disorganization  succeed  each  other 
continually.  The  material  stored  in  the 
grain  of  wheat  is  intended  to  be  disorgan- 
ized by  the  forces  of  nature  that  it  may 
nourish  the  tender  plant.  The  grain  dies 
that  the  plant  may  live. 
'  But  suppose  the  grain  of  wheat  be  used 
for  another  purpose,  that  of  feeding  one  of 
our  bodies.  We  are  informed  by  jahysiol- 
ogists,  and  every  day's  exj)erience  teaches 
us  the  same,  that  in  order  to  bring  all  these 
little  parcels  (cells  of  starch,  etc.,)  into 
ready  contact  with  the  digestive  fluids  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  some  means 
must  be  used  to  break  the  envelopes,  for 
the  digestive  apparatus  acts  very  slowly  or 
not  at  all  on  the  epidermis  of  the  grain  of 


wheat,  and  not  always  are  the  little  pack- 
ages inside  broken.  But  there  are  several 
means  used  to  break  these  enclosures; 
pounding,  grinding,  boiling,  etc.  Each 
one  of  us  has  a  set  of  grinders  (when  not 
decayed  by  hereditary  taint,  or  disease  of 
our  contracting)  between  which  these 
grains  should  be  broken  and  triturated. 
But  this  process  would  be  laborious  and 
even  imi^ossible  in  some  cases.  Hence 
grinding  in  mills  is  resorted  to,  and  after- 
wards boiling,  steaming  or  baking.  Water, 
as  a  solvent,  is  necessary  so  as  to  divide 
or  decomjoose  the  particles  and  the  process 
of  digesting  this  grain  of  wheat  is  thus 
vei-y  much  aided. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  digestion  ? 
Having  broken  oi^en  the  storehouse,  and 
each  separate  package  by  whatever  means, 
and  scattered  the  contents  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  good  healthy  stomach  and 
along  the  intestine,  the  presence  of  this 
material  calls  forth  the  action  of  certain 
glands  and  vessels  and  fluids  to  seize  each 
particle  that  can  be  captured,  and  carry  it 
away  to  be  thrown  into  that  great  red  stream 
which  flows  through  the  air- circulating  ap- 
paratus called  the  lungs.  Here  a  purifica- 
tioQ  takes  place.  Much  carbon  and  effete 
matters  are  winnowed  from  this  stream, 
after  which  it  is  again  collected  into  vessels 
and  carried  into  the  great  chamber  (the 
heart)  and  sent  out  from  there  by  other 
vessels  to  supply  the  waste  which  is  going 
on  continually.  And  thus  the  grain  of 
wheat  has  been  changed  from  starch,  and 
gluten,  and  sugar,  and  jjhosphates  into 
muscle,  nerve,  bone,  sinew,  membrame. 
and  other  things  analogous  in  the  human 
body.  As  a  whole  the  graiu  of  wheat 
could  not  be  assimilated,  but  by  taking  it 
to  pieces  and  shaping  each' particle  so  as 
to  fit  in  its  new  place  with  other  materials. 
AVe  see  it  again  in  our  bodies  and  we  give 
it  a  new  name;  but  after  all,  the  little 
phosphatic  particles  that  clustered  about 
the  "germ,"  are  found  in  the  bones, — and 
for  the  present  we  must  leave  them  there 
ever  wondering  at  the  beautiful  jirocesses 
we  contemplate  in  Nature. 

Our  correspondent  has  given  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  organization  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  and  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  when  taken  as  food;  but  we  can- 
not see  how  he  controverts  any  position 
which  we  have  taken  in  the  article  upon 
which  he  comments.  What  we  intended 
should  be  understood  in  the  extract  quoted 
by  our  correspondent  was,  that  "when^)!^- 
tre/active  decomposition  commences,"  etc. 
With  this  explanation  we  think  our  views 
will  harmonize  with  those  of  our  corres- 
pondent. 

Oil  of  Peppeemint  to  Kelieve  Pain. — 
A  writer  to  the  London  Lancet  says:  "  A 
few  days  ago,  when  in  China,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  natives, 
when  suffering  from  facial  neuralgia,  aj)- 
plied  oil  of  peppermint  to  the  seat  of  pain 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Since  then,  in 
my  own  practice,  I  have  frequently  em- 
ployed oil  of  peppermint  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, not  only  in  neuralgia,  but  also  in 
gout,  with  remarkably  good  results.  I 
have  found  the  relief  from  pain  to  be  al- 
most instantaneous." 


An  American  physician  has  discovered 
by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
weight  of  persons  increases  during  the  hot 
months.  He  found  that  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive loss  of  weight  from  Sei^tember  to 
march,  and  a  gain  from  April  to  August. 
This  view  differs  much  from  the  commonly 
conceived  idea.  So  far  as  our  observations 
have  led  us,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  A  loss 
in  the  hot  seasons  and  a  gain  as  the  colder 
season  approaches.  In  all  cases  much  de- 
l^ends  upon  climate,  habits,  dress  and  oc- 
cupation of  an  individual. 

Bee  Stings. — A  writer  to  the  Scientifc 
American  says  that  ' '  a  good  absorbent " 
will  case  the  pain  of  stings:  "The  best  ab- 
sorbing substance  that  I  have  tried  is  lean 
fresh  meat.  This  will  relieve  the  pain  of  a 
wasp-sting  almost  instantly  ,and  has  been 
i-ecommended  for  the  cure  of  rattlesnake- 
bites.  I  have  also  used  it  Avith  marked 
effect  in  erysipelas." 

Apples. — An  eminent  French  physician 
says  the  decrease  of  dyspepsia  and  bilious 
affections  in  Paris,  is  owing  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  apples,  which  fruit  he 
mantains,  is  an  admirable  prophylatic  and 
tonic,  as  well  as  a  very  nourishing  and  eas- 
ily digested  article  of  food. 

It  has  been  proved  that  geological 
conditions  have  an  influence  on  the 
health. 


Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado. 

The  Georgetown  Committee,  appointed 
to  collect  statistics  with  reference  to  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  their  place,  have 
a  report,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  Col- 
orado Miner  of  April  13th.  We  give  some 
of  the  principal  items  in  brief. 

The  amount  of  freight  received  and 
shijjped  in  the  county,  in  1870,  was  9,330,- 
854  lbs.,  for  which  the  freight  charges 
were  about  S108,000.  This  represents  only 
the  freight  handled  by  merchants,  livery 
stable  keepers  and  mining  companies.  The 
amount  of  smelting  ore  which  would  be 
produced  on  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
railroad  is  estimated  at  200  tons  daily. 
The  amount  of  wood  now  consumed  ex- 
ceeds 200  cords  per  day,  unsawn  pine  cost- 
ing over  $5  per  cord.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  daily  consumption  of  coal,  were  the 
road  completed,  would  amount  to  about 
100  tons.  The  passenger  travel  per  day  is 
set  down  as  15,  which  number  is  probably 
a  typographical  mistake. 

Any  such  estimates  as  the  above,  being 
difficult  to  make,  are  of  course  merely  gen- 
eral. We  are  inclined,  from  what  we  have 
seen,  to  think  these  under-estimates,  as  the 
Committee  have  endeavored  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  A  railroad  to  Georgetown  from 
'the  valley  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
place,  and  would  infuse  new  life  into  the 
surrounding  regions.  We  hope  the  people 
will  earnestly  set  to  work  in  the  matter, 
and  we  suggest  that  they  examine  into  the 
merits  of  the  narrow  gauge.  They  can 
get  such  a  road  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense  in  a  short  time;  its  benefits  would 
be  exceedingly  great. 

Counting  Flame  Vibeations. — Chas.  J. 
Watson  details,  in  Nature,  some  experi- 
ments on  vibratory  phenomena.  "The  ap- 
paratus made  use  of  consists  simply  of  a 
card-board  disc  furnished  Avith  radial 
slits,  and  which  can  be  rotated  with  any  de- 
sired velocity.  To  examine  a  coal-gas 
flame  singing  in  a  glass  tube,  the  disc  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  flame,  and  the  eye 
placed  whei-e  the  slits  pass  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition. When  the  disc  rotates  with  such  a 
velocity  that  the  interval  between  two  slits 
passing  the  eye  is  ju.st  equal  to  the  period 
of  a  comjjlete  vibration  of  the  flame,  the 
flame  appears  to  be  motionless;  but  if  the 
velocity  of  the  disc  be  slightly  reduced , 
the  flame  is  seen  slowly  to  go  through  its 
changes  of  form,  ajJiJearing  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  puffs,  resembling  those  from  the 
funnel  of  a  luggage  locomotive.  When 
the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the 
slits  is  equal  to,  or  is  one-half,  one-third, 
etc.,  of  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  flame, 
a  singular  apj^earance  of  a  phantom  disc  is 
seen,  having  as  many  or  twice  or  three 
times  the  number  of  slits  really  in  the  disc; 
this  phantom  wheel  appears  motionless  if 
the  periods  exactly  coincide,  but  if  they  do 
not,  it  slowly  revolves  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  It  is  obvious  that  this  affords 
an  easy  method  of  counting  the  vibrations 
of  the  flame.  With  a  sixteen-inch  tube  I 
thus  found  the  number  of  complete  vibra- 
tions i^er  second  to  be  about  453." 

How  Long  will  Land  Continue  to  In- 
crease IN  Value. — An  acre  of  land  was  re- 
cently sold  in  the  city  of  London  for 
§3,600,000,  and  in  nearly  every  portion  of 
the  city  land  is  said  to  be  increasing  in 
value  every  year.  It  may  be  an  interest- 
ing question,  "  How  [long  will  land  con- 
[  tinue  to  increase  in  value?"  Will  it  ever 
arrive  at  a  figure  above  which  no  one  can 
buy  it,  and  make  a  profit  for  its  use  ?  Over 
three  and  a  half  millions  an  acre,  and  still 
increasing  in  value! 

Telegraph  Sounder  Key. — J.  Gamble, 
S.  F.  This  is  a  very  neat  device  by  which 
the  hand  can  be  taught  the  proper  motion 
for  writing  with  the  signal  key,  and  the 
ear  rendered  familiar  with  the  telegraphic 
sounds  or  clicks,  without  the  necessity  of 
having  a  battery.  It  is  convenient,  neat, 
and  cheap,  and  is  coming  largely  into 
favor  among  those  desiring  of  learning  to 
oijerate. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  when  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  knowledge.  I  never  take  up  a 
news  paper  without  finding  something  I 
Avouldhave  deemed  a  loss  not  to  have  seen; 
never  without  deriving  from  it  instruction 
and  amusement. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  April  29,  1871. 


Our  Weekly  Crop. 

Apparently  the  Rpbal  has  succumbed  to  the 
popular  frenzy,  for  the  conductors  have  con- 
cluded to  provide  Roller  Skates  for  our  friends, 
on  which  to  glide  gracefully  among  the  varied 
productions  of  the  week.  These  skates  appear 
to  have  the  properties  of  the  seven-leagued 
boots.  They  take  us  in  a  moment  up  to  Sacra- 
mento to  enquire  about  the  State  Fair .  They 
whirl  us  up  to  Yolo  county  to  inspect  the  Wood- 
land Irrigating  Ditch,  They  circle  slowly 
around  the  Library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific 
Progress,  which  has  rendered  possible  their  ex- 
istence. They  fly  off  at  a  tangent  to  Marin 
county  on  a  pleasure  trip.  They  take  a  run 
Down  the  Coast  to  see  what  is  there ;  then  up 
to  the  mountains,  to  review  the  Donner  Trag- 
edy; and  finally  they  dally  lovingly  among  their 
brethren,  the  Recent  Inventions. 

Getting  an  agricultural  "cramp,"  they  curve 
off  to  the  Poultry  Yard  ■Nvith  a  lively  crow; 
becoming  literary,  they  notice  the  New  Publi- 
cations; growing  critical,  they  go  through  the 
Studebaker  Wagon-Makers;  and  then  resuming 
their  greatest  possible  activity,  they  rush  along 
the  coast,  gleaning  Agricultural  Notes  from  all 
sections. 

With  another  turn  (or,  technically,  cramp) 
they  take  us  to  the  meeting  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Farmers'  Club.  Then  they  visit  our  Cocoonery 
and  treat  us  to  an  interesting  article  on  Seri- 
culture,— more  especially  on  the  Silkworm. 
With  a  classical  twist,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  Prof.  Kellogg  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Value  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  Aids  to  Science. 
For  fear  this  last  twist  may  have  given  us  a 
pain  in  the  side,  we  are  carried  to  the  doctors 
for  advice  concerning  Good  Health.  With  re- 
newed strength,  we  rush  off  to  Clear  Creek 
county,  Colorado. 

Slackening  our  pace,  we  examine  the  Crop 
Prospect  and  enquire  concerning  the  effects  on 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Hither  and  thither  we  go  as  our  cor- 
respondents call  us,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Editorial  Notes  Eastward.  Directing  our  steps 
(or  rolls)  to  the  Sheep  Ranch,  we  view  a  full- 
blooded  South-Down.  Casting  our  eyes  heav- 
enward, we  enquire  about  the  state  of  the 
We(a)ther. 

To  our  heavenward  gaze  appear  the  ladies  of 
the  Home  Circle,  who  by  their  pleasing  conver- 
sation carry  us  still  higher  in  the  realms  of 
bliss,  and  then  gradually  and  gently  set  us 
down  in  the  kitchen  with  their  soft  notes  of 
Domestic  Economy.  When  we  are  well  back 
in  mundane  matters,  the  irresistible  skates  re- 
sume control,  carry  us  through  the  Premium 
List  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  stuff  our 
pockets  with  useful  advertisements  and  Market 
Reports  and,  with  a  last,  powerful  effort, 
launch  us  into  the  middle  (end)  of   next  week. 


The  Pebchebon  Hobse. — "Wo  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Wilsey,  of  Petalu- 
ma,  informing  us  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
the  supposition  that  Mr.  Myer,  of  Oregon, 
■was  the  first  to  import  the  Percheron 
Horse  to  this  coast.  Mr.  \V.  imported  a 
three-year-old  colt  of  that  blood  in  1865. 
We  shall  give  his  letter  next  week. 

A  Thompson  Road  Steameb  will  soon  be 
running,  in  Nevada,  between  Taono  and 
Pioche, 


The  Crop  Prospects, 

Notwithstanding  tho  encouraging  words 
put  forth  by  most  of  our  interior  exchanges, 
the  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, that  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances that  can  now  be  expected  the  grain 
and  hay  crops  must  be  light. 

The  late  rains  were  productive  of  much 
good ;  but  their  beneficial  effects  are  dearly 
exhausted,  already,  and  there  is  but  a 
small  store  of  moisture  in  the  ground, 
held  over  from  the  early  rains,  upon  which 
the  crops  can  draw  when  the  surface  moist- 
ure fails. 

In  the  more  favorable  portions  of  the 
State  good  crops  are  insured;  in  many 
others,  fair  crops;  but  there  are  unmistaka- 
ble signs  that  throughout  a  large  area  we 
can  hardly  expect  much  more  grain  than 
will  suffice  for  home  consumptiom  and 
next  season's  seeding. 

It  may  be  that  with  the  increased  price, 
brought  about  by  the  scarcity  in  Europe, 
we  may  bring  up  the  aggregate  value  of 
exports  to  such  a  figure  that  the  State  in 
general  will  not  seriously  feel  the  deficit; 
but  that  there  will  be  much  individual  dis- 
aster and  suffering,  in  the  more  arid  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  where  late  sowing 
and  poor  tillage  has  been  the  rule,  there  is 
now  scarcely  room  for  doubt. 

As  we  write,  (Thursday  noon,)  the  sky  is 
overcast, and  there  are  signs  of  rain,  which, 
if  it  comes  in  any  considerable  quantity 
710W,  may  save  much  grain  that  is  now 
doubtful;  but  if  the  rain  is  delayed  few- 
days  more,'  no  amount  can  be  of  any  avail 
in  many  large  districts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  our  fears  may  not  be 
verified ;  but  the  facts  as  they  exist  to-day, 
should  be  fully  recognized,  and  every  pos- 
sible effort  be  made  to  make  the  most  of 
the  resources,  still  at  the  command  of  those 
who  are  threatened  with  disaster. 

In  many  places,  if  the  worst  comes,  corn 
may  yet  be  planted,  and  it  is  possible  that 
much  tule  land,  independent  of  pluvial 
favors,  might,  even  at  this  late  day  be  pre- 
pared and  sown,  as  all  danger  from  over- 
flow has  now  jiassed.  There  are  also  vari- 
ous means  of  irrigation  that  can  be  more 
or  less  extensively  employed  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  crops.  An  ordinary  windmill 
might  be  made  the  means  of  maturing 
quite  a  little  patch  of  grain  or  vegetables, 
which  would  be  of  inestimable  service  in 
feeding  a  family  through  a  period  of  scar- 
city. 

"We  have  in  mind  a  man,  who,  a  few 
years  since,  saved  several  acres  of  potatoes, 
by  putting  a  common  box  pump  into  a 
neighboring  slough.  He  made  the  pump 
and  operated  it  with  his  own  hands,  and 
the  product  thus  saved  formed  the  main 
source  of  sustenance  for  his  family  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  Such  a  stream  as 
can  be  obtained  from  a  common  windmill 
pump,  may  be  made  to  save  a  strip  of 
wheat  12  to  15  feet  wide  or  more,  for  as  long 
a  distance  as'it  can  be  made  to  flow  for  24 
hours.  The  stream  can  then  be  changed  to 
another  sti'ip,  and  so  on.  A  rough  mill 
might  be  built  and  put  in  operation  by 
almost  any  one. 

"We  have  still  six  months  of  growing 
weather,  during  which  much  might  be 
done  by  hard  and  determined  work,  on 
farms  where  absolutely  all  hope  of  matur- 
ing a  crop  by  natural  moisture  is  past.  A 
folding  of  hands  and  lamentation  will  do 
no  good.  A  little  extra  Avork  in  preparing 
for  the  worst  will  do  no  harm.  The  time 
has  fully  come  with  many,  when  it  will  be 
well  to  look  the  worst  in  the  face,  and  do 
their  very  best  to  meet  any  possible  contin 
gency. 

Another  BAiiiROAD  Pboject. — The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  are  said  to  be  con- 
templating an  air-line  road  from  Sacra- 
mento to  the  head  of  San  Pablo  Bay, 
thence  across  the  marsh,  via  San  Rafael, 
to  Saucelito.  Here  connection  will  be 
made  by  steam  ferry. 


California  Savings  Banks  vs.  California 
Improvements. 

"U'ithin  the  last  four  or  five  years  past 
there  have  been  established  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  and  interior  towns  of  this  State, 
banks  for  the  deposit,  safe  keeping  and 
loan  of  money, — generally  called  Savings 
Banks.  The  extent  to  which  these  institu- 
tions have  succeeded  in  accumulating  to- 
gether the  money  of  the  country,  both  in 
large  and  small  sums,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Notwithstanding  they  have  also  been  very 
successful  in  loaning  oiit  large  and  truly 
astonishing  amounts  of  the  money  so  ac- 
cumulated, there  are  yet  millions  of  money 
constantly  lying  idle  in  their  vaults. 

Tho  periodical  reports  of  these  institu- 
tions show  them  generally  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  their  business  con- 
stantly on  tho  increase.  They  are  all  at 
this  time  using  the  greatest  exertions  to 
keep  up  the  monthly  dividends  to  their 
patrons  of  one  per  cent,  per  month.  In- 
deed there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  business 
rivalry  going  on  between  them,  and  the 
point  to  be  gained  by  this  rivalry  seems  to 
be,  in  tho  opinion  of  their  officers,  that 
the  institution  that  succeeds  in  making  the 
greatest  monthly  per  cent,  dividends  will 
be  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  'favor  and  patronage. 
All  this  seems  very  well.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  banks  are  begetting  habits  of 
frugality  and  economy  among  the  laboring 
class. — That  they  are  thus  utilizing  the 
loose  capital  of  the  country  and  assisting 
energy  and  enterprise  to  improve  our  farms 
and  generally  to  develope  and  turn  to  good 
account  the  resources  of  the  State.  These 
are  undoubtedly  good  objects,  and  those  in 
part  for  which  Savings  Banks  on  this  coast 
were  originally  organized  and  set  in  opera- 
tion. But  are  not  most  if  not  all  of  these 
objects  being  defeated  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  banks  aro  managed  ?  "Will  a 
strife  or  rivally  between  these  banks  to 
keep  up  money  to  a  high  rate  of  interest 
help  energy  and  enterprise  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  State '?  "Will  one  and  a 
fourth  per  cent,  per  month  improve  our 
farms,  open  and  work  our  mines,  build  and 
run  oiir  factories  ?  Will  this  high  rate  of 
interest  beget  and  sustain  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  any  permanent  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness? These  are  the  abuses  and  not  the 
uses  of  savings  banks,  and  these  abuses 
call  for  the  exercise  of  tho  law-making 
power  of  the  State. 

But  there  are  other  points  of  complaints 
against  these  banks,  which  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  exercise  of  good  liberal  business  judg- 
ment and  discipline  by  their  managers. 
Some  of  them  refuse  to  loan  money  except 
on  city  real  estate,  and  would  prefer  to 
take  as  security  a  non-productive  sand  bank 
owned  by  a  speculator  merely  because  the 
winds  have  heaped  that  sand  up  within  the 
limits  of  San  Francisco — than  a  good  j'ro- 
ductive  and  well  improved  farm  in  the 
country,  owned  and  worked  by  a  judicious, 
energetic  farmer,  with  a  well  established 
reputation  for  honor  and  integrity. 

Again,  the  officers  of  these  banks  by  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  intrinsic  value  of 
permanent  and  valuable  improvements  on 
land,  are  discouraging  and  retarding  those 
imiDrovements  Avhen  by  their  position  they 
could  and  should  encourage  them.  For 
instance  we  published  in  our  last  week's 
issue  the  fact  that  Mr.JBugbey  of  the  Na- 
toma  vineyard,  in  an  action  against  the  Na- 
toma  Canal  Co.  for  damages  in  going 
through  his  vineyard,  showed,  by  several 
witnesses,  that  eighty-five  to  ninety  thou- 
•and  of  his  vines  produced  from  600  to  800 
tons  of  grapes,  worth  at  least  $.50  per  ton,  or 
more  than  §80.000,  and  that  after  the  com- 
missioner had  taken  testimony  in  the  case 
for  more  than  twenty  days,  and  had  visited 
the  place,  they  rendered  an  award  in  favor 
of  Bugbey  and  others  for  nearly  $2,000 per 
acre  for  the  land  and  vines  thereon  used 
and  destroyed  by  the  company.  Again  it 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  tho  product  of  good 
vineyards  throughout  the  State  is  at  least 
three  tons  of  grapes  a  year  per  annum  and 
that  they  are  sold  at  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton 
for  wine  purposes.  Notwithstandingthe.se 
facts  which  all  other  business  men  recog- 
nise and  act  upon;  we  know  that  some  of 


the  Savings  Banks  refuse  to  jdace  any  ad- 
ditional value  on  land  in  consequence  of 
its  having  on  it  valuable  productive  vine- 
.yards,  and  that  this  unnecessary  and  il- 
liberal rule  is  working  very  disadvanta- 
geously  to  the  increase  of  this  crop  of  val- 
uable and  permanent  improvements  in  the 
State.  There  is  too  much  idle  money  and 
too  many  idle  men  among  us,  and  this  il- 
liberal course  of  the  Savings  Banks  is  in- 
creasing rather  than  relieving  tho  difli- 
cultv. 


Kind  Words. 

A  Life  Institution.—"  F.  S."  writes  us 
from  Hoopa  Valley  as  follows: — "We  wore 
paying  for  so  much  reading  matter  we  in- 
tended to  toko  your  paper  only  till  our  sub- 
scription run  out.  In  its  changed  form 
(our  correspondent  subscribed  originally 
to  the  Scientific  Peees)  or  as  the  Pacific 
RuEAL  Pbess,  it  has  so  attached  itself  to 
our  family,  we  think  of  making  it  a  life 
institution." 

Meets  a  Ready  Welcome.— A  corres- 
pondent writes  from  Tehama: — "The  Bu- 
bal meets  with  a  hearty  welcome  at  many 
a  fire-side  in  this  portion  of  California.  It 
never  ought  to  go  begging  a  sub.scriber.  It 
should  bo  the  pride  of  evorj'  hou.sehold  to 
possess  it." 

Chuck  Full  of  Infobm.\tion. — A  sub- 
scriber, "G.  W.  S."  whoso  communication 
has  been  accidentally  mislaid  for  several 
weeks  writes  from  Stockton  as  follows: — 
"  We  receive  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pbess 
with  great  joy.  It  is  chuck  full  of  solid 
information  to  the  farmer;  and  every  far- 
mer on  the  coast  should  read  and  study 
it  well;  it  will  pay  them  a  thousand  fold. 
I  am  canvasing  among  my  neighbors  for 
your  valuable  paper,  and  am  in  hopes  to 
send  you  several  names  in  a  few  weeks. 
There  is  no  State  where  the  farmer  needs 
agricultural  knowledge  so  much  as  they  do 
on  this  coast,  thrown  together  as  we  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  man 
here  has  a  notion  of  his  own.  Most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section  have  nearly  skinned 
the  surface,  year  after  year,  until  their 
land  produces  but  little  more  than  weeds 
and  wild  oats.  There  is  need  that  they 
should  be  educated  up  to  a  higher  system 
of  agriculture." 

Just  What  is  Wanted.— A  subscriber 
writes  from  WatsouA-ille  as  follows: — "lam 
pleased  with  your  paper.  It  meets  the  en- 
quiry of  more  reading  minds  than  any  pa- 
per I  have  ever  read  on  this  coast.  I  shall 
take  some  pains  to  show  it  to  my  neigh- 
bors, and  add  to  its  circulation."      w.  m. 

Dr.  Mendenhall's  Rain  Theory. 

Eds.  Pbess: — I  w^ould  like  to  ask  some 
of  your  meteorological  contributors  why 
it  is  that  the  north  wind,  which  occasion- 
ally sweeps  across  over  the  State  with  such 
damaging  eflfect,  is  dry  and  hot,  coming  as 
it  does  from  anywhere  but  a  hot  and  dry 
country. 

If  not  troubling  you  too  much  I  would 
also  like  to  make  a  remark  in  regard  to 
an  article  in  your  issuse  of  March  11th, 
about  a  Dr.  Mendenhall  acting  upon  a 
theory  in  his  farming  that  as  the  rains  are 
in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  so  they 
will  be  in  California.  A  similar  statement 
was  published  by  the  Alia  in  the  fall  of 
1869  and  a  wet  season  predicated.  I  saw 
the  same  theory  adverted  to  in  the  Bulletin, 
in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
reliable,  a  very  wet  season  was  again  an-  ■ 
nounced. 

In  both  years  the  theory  has  most  com- 
pletely failed.  May  we  not  have  got  the 
wrong  end  of  the  story — got  the  bull  by 
the  tail  instead  of  the  horns.  Wo  are 
taught  that  all  our  moisture  rises  under 
the  equator  and  is  carried  north  by  regu- 
lar trade  winds;  tho  evaporation  is  con- 
stant and  regular.  If  through  climatic 
changes  of  which  we  have  no  data  the  rain- 
fall should  be  excessive  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  would  not  our  share  be  pro- 
portionally less;  they  receiving  their  share 
and  part  of  ours  ?  If  their  rainfall  was 
light  would  we  not  be  likely  to  get  an  over- 
dose.    Yours  respectfully,      o.  w.  t.  c. 

San  Gregorio,  April,  1871. 


April  29,  1871.] 
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Editorial  Notes  Eastward.—!. 

Oakland  to  Sacramento. 

Deae  Press: — As  you  know,  it  is  with 
strong  effort  that  I  have  thrown  my  self  out  of 
the  routine  of  oflSce  duties  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  visit  a  dear  mother  who  longs  to  see 
again  her  "boy"  before  her  declining  steps 
are  even  more  feeble.  While  I  cannot 
promise  to  write  you  formally  when  absent, 
I  will  yet  send  you  a  few  items  for  the  for- 
bearing reader. 

From  Oakland  to  Sacramento,  I  cannot 
say  how  fine  the  grain  looks  by  the  way, 
but  the  wild  flowers  are  out  in  their  gor- 
geous hues,  acres  and  acres  of  bright  colors 
clothing  our  Mother  Earth  with  richer 
loveliness  than  is  her  lot  in  any  other  clime 
or  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  evidently 
do  not  take  cognizance  of  a  dry  season. 
The  scene  reminds  that  while  the  middle  of 
May  is  early  enough  for  the  tourist  to  visit 
Yosemite,  yet  all  comers  for  sight-seeing 
would  do  well  to  spend  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious in  rambling  over  one  or  more  of  our 
lovely  valleys  while  carpeted  with  these 
annual  flowrets. 

Our  C.  P.  K.  R.  train  from  Sacramento 
seemed  well  tilled  with  eastern-bound 
travelers,  but  our  conductor  says  that  he 
will  return  with  about  double  the  num- 
ber of  in-coming  passengers  for  California. 
A  Trip  Eleven   Years  Ago. 

One  evening  eleven  years  ago,  I  mounted 
the  "  upper  deck"  of  a  6-horse  stage,  at 
San  Jose,  bound  for  a  journey  overland  via 
the  southern  route  through  Arizona,  Texas, 
etc.  Well  do  I  remember  the  weariness  of 
the  first  night's  ride.  To  Gilroy,  the  nov- 
elty of  our  situation  kept  us  awake,  but 
after  midnight  came  sleepiness.  Repeat- 
edly our  hands  commenced  to  loosen  the 
grasp  which  kept  us  from  falling,  and  re- 
peatedly did  we  respond  to  the  call  of 
"  down  heads"  to  save  our  hats  (and  their 
contents  too)  from  being  swept  off  by  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  wayside  oaks. 

Breakfast  was  called  at  2  a.  m.  at  the 
Mountain  House.  (Dimly  resjjonded  to.) 
All  day  long  we  crawled  through  the  hot 
sand  and  suffocating  dust  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  to  find  that  we  had  made  a 
little  over  a  hundred  miles,  riding  all  night 
and  all  day.  Our  friends  could  hardly 
have  recognized  us  or  rated  us  at  a  higher 
grade  of  color  than  half-breeds,  and  we  felt 
just  as  dirty  and  disagreeable  as  we  looked, 
as  we  entered  our  second  night  of  jjerpen- 
dicular  dose — not  sleeji. 

The  next  morning  we  were  remarkably 
polite.  Our  heads  nodded  with  an  inces- 
sant repetition  to  the  rising  sun,  before 
whose  coming  a  half  of  the  party  had  even 
taken  off  their  hats  and  deposited  them  by 
the  wayside,  riding  all  the  time  until  his 
majesty  retired  to  rest,  (would  that  ice 
could  have  done  the  same)  with  heads  re- 
spectfully uncovered.  And  this  was  only 
the  commencement  of  our  twenty-two 
days'  punishment,  continued  incessantly  as 
we  traveled  in  the  crowded,  cramped  thor- 
oughbrace  stage  on  to  St.  Louis. 
The  Difference. 

How  different  our  start  to-day  in  the  pal- 
ace car!  Here  we  can  enjoy  our  little  cir- 
cle of  friends,  amuse  ourselves  Avith  books 
and  games,  enjoy  "chatty  lunches,"  and 
take  "square  meals"  at  the  stations  at  con- 
venient hours.  Verily,  this  demonstrates 
progress  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Anything  like  a  wordy  description  of  a 
trip  over  the  Central  Pacific  now  would  be 
indigestible.  The  greatness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  enterprise  are  prominent  in 
our  recent  history.  Its  engineering  man- 
agement is  even  more  sldllf  ul  and  thorough 
and  commendable  than  during  the  rapid 
construction  of  this  great  railroad  thor- 
oughfare. 

The  published  photographs  and  stereo- 
scopic views  gave  me  the  best  ideas  of  that 
part  of  the  route  which  I  had  not  previ- 
ously seen,  although  they  are  but  meagre 
without  the  actual  natural  life  which  causes 
the  pleasing  and  lasting  impressions  one 
experiences  in  "going  through"  them. 
The  best  I  can  do  for  our  appreciative 
readers  is  to  present  them  with  wood  illus- 
trations of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  route;  for  a  glance  at  these  will  pre- 
sent to  them  more  truth  than  tongue  can 
utter  of  the  marvelous  views.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  officers  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R. 
for  the  use  of  the  fine  engravings.        d. 


All  Farmers  Should  be  Sheep  Growers. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  almost 
every  farmer  would  find  it  profitable  to 
keep  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  a  farm,  even 
in  California,  especially  where  grain  is  the 
principal  crop.  By  raising  his  own  mut- 
ton a  large  saving  will  be  made  in  his 
butcher's  bills;  while  the  sale  of  the  wool 
will  bring  ready  money  just  before  harvest, 
when  the  grain  farmer  needs  it  most,  and 
when,  ordinarily,  he  finds  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

Good  mutton,  well  fatted  and  neatly 
butchered,  as  elsewhere  described  in  to- 
day's issue,  is  the  most  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious and  most  palatable  meat  which  we 
can  eat,  and  the  cheapest.  Its  more  gen- 
eral substitution  for  pork,  on  the  farm  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  a  long  stride  in  the 
hygienic  and  financial  elevation  of  this  or 
any  other  State.  A  more  general  intro- 
duction of  sheep-raising  will  moreover  be 
found  an  important  step  towards  the  sys- 
tem of  mixed  farming,  which  all  acknowl- 
edge to  be  so  essential  to  genuine  and  jser- 
manent  prosperity  in  agriculture. 

Sheep  are  the  best  scavengers  that  can  be 
put  on  a  field,  after  the  grain  is  cut,  to 
clear  the  land  of  weeds;  while  their  drop- 
pings are  of  far  more  value  as  a  fertilizer 
than  would  be  the  weeds  and  stubble  which 
they  consume,  if  even  carefully  plowed  in. 


What  Kind  of  Sheep  to  Keep. 

The  choice  of  the  kind  of  sheep  which 
should  be  kept  depends  so  much  upon  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  anything  like  fully  discriminate.  We 
shall  take  the  opportunity  from  time  to  time 
to  give  important  information  in  this  di- 
rection, and  to  present  the  character- 
istics and  economies  connected  with  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep;  but  as  in  the 
present  instance  we  started  out  with  the 
idea  of  a  general  introduction  of  sheep 
upon  the  farm,  for  mutton,  as  a  prominent 
object,  we  have  introduced  here  a  fine  por- 
trait of  what  we  consider  one  of  the  very 
best  mutton  producing  'sheep — the  South 
Down. 

The  South  Downs  of  the  Present  Day 
Are  as  marked  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  breed,  as  that  exhibited  by  the 
Leicesters  or  any  other  breed.  Is  is  now 
about  50  years  since  systematic  efforts 
were  first  commenced  in  England  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  these  sheep,  and  so 
successful  have  these  efforts  been,  that 
they  are  now  regarded  there  as  the  best 
mutton  sheep  which  have  ever  been  i^ro- 
duced. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  portrait  of  an 
ewe,  herewith  presented,  the  form  of  the 
animal  is  fine  and  symmetrical  in  appear- 
ance; still  they  are  very  hardy,  and  keep 
in   good   condition   on   moderate  j^asture. 


A    SOUTH 

When  shee23-raisiug,  in  a  small  way,  shall 
become,  as  a  general  thing,  a  part  of  every 
farmer's  occupation  on  the  coast,  we  may 
look  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  standard 
grades  of  wool  produced  here;  as  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  small  growers  to  more 
carefully  cull  out  the  inferior  animals  and 
to  retain  for  breeding  ijurjjoses  only  such 
as  are  superior. 

Moreover,  such  a  general  attention  to 
this  business  would  make  the  profits  of  the 
same  more  widely  and  more  certainly 
known.  Those  persons  who  have  made 
the  largest  degree  of  success  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  those  who 
commenced  with  a  limited  number  of 
sheep,  andjwho  thus  learned  their  business 
by  personal  experience.  We  believe  the 
true  principle  of  sheep  culture  requires 
that  it  should  be  divided  up  among  numer- 
ous proprietors.  It  is  at  least  a  matter  of 
much  doubt  whether  the  aggregation  of 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  sheej)  or 
more,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  proprietor, 
is  correct  economy,  in  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Like  wheat,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the,  year's  gain  may  be  satis- 
factory; but  let  drouth,  or  any  great  de- 
pression in  prices  occur,  and  the  business 
would  be  likely,  to  be  attended  with  dis- 
couraging if  not  disastrous  losses.  Fur- 
thermore, such  a  policy,  introduced  into 
our  system  of  husbandry  here,  would  utilize 
much  land,  material  and  labor,  which  is 
now  lost,  and  soon  result  in  bringing  up 
the  aggregate  of  our  wool  product,  to  a 
total  that  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most 
healthy  and  important  influence  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  coast. 
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DOWN     EWE, 

and  more  readily  than  most  others,  adaj^t 
themselves  to  different  districts  and  sys- 
tems of  keeping.  They  are  very  docile, 
thrive  well  on  artificial  food  or  pastures, 
or  the  miscellaneous  growth  of  arable 
fields. 

They  grow  rapidly  and  take  on  fat  read- 
ily, and  will  average  from  80  to  90  lbs. 
when  12  or  15  months  old,  and  from  100  to 
130  at  two  years.  They  are  yery  prolific, 
excellent  mothers,  droj^ping  a  large  pro- 
portion of  twins,  and  are  less  subject  to 
disease  than  most  other  breeds.  The 
fleece,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
other  breeds,  is  nevertheless  good,  closely 
covering  the  whole  body.  It  is  short  in 
staple,  but  fine  and  curly,  with  spiral  ends. 

The  improved  South  Downs  have  been 
extensively  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  to  this  coast,  where  we  are  in- 
formed experience  has  fully  justified  all 
that  we  have  said  above.  For  general  in- 
troduction, in  small  flocks,  upon  the  grain 
and  dairy  farms  of  California,  especially 
where  mutton  forms  an  important  object, 
we  hardly  think  any  one  better  breed  can 
be  selected. 


The  Okoville  Railroad.— The  Marys- 
ville  Appeal  denies  the  statement  that  this 
road  has  been  purchased  by  the  California 
Pacific,  although  its  gauge  is  being  nar- 
rowed to  conform  to  that  of  the  latter 
company's  road. 

What  Next? — A  "petrified  whale  ha 
been  discovered  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
about  10  miles  inland,  near  Aliso  Springs. 
Petrified  trees  are  at  a  discount, 


Meteorological  Observations. 

At  Sacbamento,  Cal.,   BY  THOS.  M.  LOGAN,  M.  D. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'  31-41"  N„  Long.  121°29'«"W.  HightatLevee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Francisco,  '4  feet.  Bight  of  lower 
surface  of  mercury,  9t  feit.  The  amount  of  clondines?  is 
designated  bv  figures,  10  being  entire  cloudiness:  5,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearne8^;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
the  same  manner;  0  being  a  calm,  1  a  very  light  breeze, 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readmgs  at  7  A.  M.,  2  p.  m..  and  9  p.  m.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*Thermometograph.  tRain. 
Remarks.— The  week  has  been  characterized  by  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  rare  occurrence.  But  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of 
either  abrupt  or  great  oscillations  in  the  barometric  col- 
umn, have  hitherto  indicated  the  tropical  features  of  this 
climate.  The  first  decided  exception  to  this  rule  is  now 
found  in  an  unprecedented  fall  in  the  mercury,  from  7  A.  M. 
of  the  17th  to  9  p.  M.  of  the  18th,  of  .744  of  an  inch  in  2J 
hours:  i.  '.,  from  .30.340  inches,  at  the  former  date,  to  29..59fi, 
at  the  latter;  corrected  for  temperature.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  e.^tremely  exceptional  character  of  this  phenomenon, 
we  would  add  that  from  our  carefully  noted  horary  ob- 
servations, the  mean  difference  of  the  successive  months, 
above  or  below  the  annual  average,  is  found  to  be  not  more 
than  one-eleventh  of  an  inch,  and  that  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  monthly  mean  there  is  found  only  a  frac:ion 
over  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  extreme  annual  ranges 
are  also  small.  The  highest  reading  ever  made  was  on  the 
I9th  of  December.  18.56  (30,619).  and  the  lowest  on  the  26th  of 
January,  186.5  (29.497).  This  extreme  range,  however,  of 
1.122  inches  was  not  sudden,  butoccurred  during  an  interval 
of  eight  years.  As  might  be  conjectured,  such  perturba- 
tions in  the  atmospheric  pressure  were  not  unattended  with 
disturbances  in  the  electrical  equilibrium.  During  this 
downward  tendency  of  ihe  mercury,  on  the  17th.  between  .5 
and  .5:.30  P.  M..  a  thunder  storm,  as  violent  as  it  was  uncom- 
mon, passed  over  this  locality.  During  this  half  hour  0.1 10 
inches  of  rain  and  hail  fell.  Previously  during  the  same 
rain  storm  0.275  inches  had  fallen.  This  brings  up  the  total 
rainfall  here  to  7,113  inches.  Asa  matter  worthy  of  being 
chronicled,  we  herewith  ai'pend  from  the  finih/  Nerurrf  of 
the  18th  of  April  a  popular  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  most  remarkable  thunder  storm  ever  witnessed  by  us 
during  21  years  residence  in  California: 

Freaks  of  Lightning. 

"  A  curious  phenomenon  occurred  about  hiilf- 
past  five  o'clock  last  evening.  At  that  time  a 
heavy  black  cloud  which  overhung  the  city  was 
suddenly  rent,  and  from  it  burst  forth  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning — the  sharpest  flash  we  have 
ever  seen  in  California — which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  tremendeous  peal  of  thunder, 
which  iu  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  bhnding 
shower  of  rain,  lasting  some  eight  minutes.  The 
flash  of  lightning  was  guilty  of  some  few  freaks. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  telegraph  wires  were 
affected  by  the  electricity,  which  however  failed 
to  reverse  the  instruments  but  contented  itself 
with  merely  passing  through  the  offices  with  the 
'•  snapping  "  always  consequent  upon  such  vis- 
its. In  the  office  at  the  depot  the  electricity 
entered  upon  all  the  twelve  wires,  making  a  re- 
port as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun.  A  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  the  Central  Pacific  Company's  repair 
shop,  near  the  Yolo  bridge,  and  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  at  the  time,  informs  us  that 
he  distinctly  saw  the  lightning  running  along 
the  iron  track  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
that  it  was  snapping  and  sparkling  at  a  terrible 
rate.  At  the  round  house  it  had  a  more  tangi- 
ble effect,  as  the  lightning  struck  one  of  the  cu- 
polas, or  ventilators,  on  the  roof,  passing 
through  it,  tearing  off  several  of  the  slats  and 
knocking  out  two  of  the  stanchions  which  sup- 
ported it  iuside.  The  lightning  struck  finally 
in  the  slough  behind  the  round  house.  Near 
the  buikliug  was  standing  the  engineer  of  the 
locomotive  Vesuvius,  who  was  about  to  take 
out  his  engine.  He  was  knocked  down  upon 
his  knees  by  the  electricity,  but  felt  no  efl'ects 
from  the  shock  afterwards.  At  the  repair  shop 
near  the  bridge  two  men  were  prostrated,  and 
it  was  quite  a  time  before  one  of  them  recover- 
ed from  the  effects  of  the  shock,  which  was 
made  apparent  by  a  soreness  of  his  arms  and 
legs.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  telegraph 
battery  room  at  the  depot  was  also  knocked 
down,  but  was  not  seriously  affected.  At  the 
residence  of  A.  J.  Otterson,  on  Jibboom  street, 
Mrs.  Otterson  stood  looking  out  of  the  real 
kitchen  window  when  the  lightning  struck  two 
trees,  one  only  about  ten  inches  from  the  win- 
dow and  the  other  some  fourteen  feet  away, 
seaming  and  scarring  them  somewhat.  She 
felt  no  effects  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  Otter- 
son  and  his  children,  who  were  at  work  in  the 
yard,  were  very  visibly  affected  by  the  shock, 
all  of  them  being  lifted  from  the  ground  by  it. 
This  flash  was  followed  by  two  of  less  vividness 
and  two  more  gi'eat  peals  of  thunder,  after 
which  all  remained  quiet,  and  soon  after  dark 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen." 


RAINFALL,  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Editous  PitESS:  — Tn  your  issue  of  April  8th  you  inserted 
a  table  of  rains  in  this  locality  from  October,  1868,  to  the  first 
of  this  month.  We  have  been  favored  with  rain  twice  since 
that  communication  was  sent  you.  From  April  4th  to  the 
7th  we  received  0.33  of  an  inch.  Yesterday  (April  17th)  we 
received  l.:Hl  inches,  making,  in  all,  for  April,  so  far,  1.64 
inches.  In  this  last  rain  we  had  iust  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  whole  six  months  previous.  Indeed,  it  is  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  this  locality  within  24 
hours,  since  February.  1869.  Yesterday's  storm  was  a  most 
extraordinary  one  for  this  part  of  California.  An  inch  and 
a  (|Uarter  of  rain  fell  in  fi,ur  hours— from  10  A.  M.  to  2  P.M. 
This  was  accompanied  by  louii  peals  of  thunder,  such  as  we 
have  hud  but  once  before  in  the  last  three  years.  At  noon 
hail  commenced  falling  in  great  <|uantities,  and  soon  the 
ground  was  as  white  as  if  covered  by  snow.  In  one  ilace 
where  it  rolled  from  the  roof  of  a  shed,  it  remained  for 
hours  after  the  rain  in  a  pile  20  feet  long,  a  yard  and  a  half 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  the  middle.  It  was 
not  unusually  large,  but  about  the  size  of  garden  peas.  We 
have  heard  of  no  iniury  it  did  to  grain.  The  entire  amount 
of  rain  up  to  date  in  this  locality  for  the  present  season  is 
now  6.75  inches,  ,,„.«, 

April  18, 1871,  J.  W.  A.  Wright. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


Grandmother  Dale's  Stories. 

The  Rainy  Day. 

BY  NELL  VAN. 
[Written  lot  the  Pbeb8.] 

We  had  been  at  grandmotlier's  cottage 
about  a  week,  when  one  day  uncle  Fred 
said  we  were  to  have  a  picnic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  we  must  all  help  Christie 
make  "the  cake  and  sandwiches,  so  that 
grandmother  should  not  be  taxed.  Of 
course  both  Alice  and  I  agreed  to  do  every 
thing  we  could,  and  the  boys  promised  to 
pick  plenty  of  strawberries  and  cherries 
to  carry  along.  Oh,  the  merry  days  of 
childhood,  when  every  pleasure  is  so  keenly 
enjoyed.  How  briskly  we  went  about 
gathering  together  the  materials  for  mix- 
ing cake,  stoning  raisins  and  beating  eggs. 
Then  bringing  out  the  pewter  mugs  and 
bright  tin  plates  to  have  in  readiness  for 
our  woodland  feast. 

Great  were  the  preparations  for  the  cele- 
bration of  this  glorious  anniversary  of  our 
country's  freedom,  and  wo  were  to  be 
joined  by  several  of  the  neighbor's  fami- 
lies, while  our  place  of  destination  was  the 
grove  about  six  miles  distant.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Alice  and  I  should  ride 
horse-back,  as  there  was  no  room  for  us  in 
the  large  farm  wagon.  So  grandmother's 
old-fashioned  red  side  saddle  was  brought 
from  the  lumber  closet  and  relieved  of  its 
wrappings,  while  another  was  borrowed 
from  a  neighbor.  We  were  in  ecstasies, 
Alice  and  I;  for  what  girls  of  fifteen  do 
not  enjoy  a  horseback  ride  in  the  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ijicnic,  withiJlenty  of 
frolicsome  companions? 

The  long-looked-for  day  arrived  at  last, 
and  with  it  came  heavy  clouds  and  rain! 
"Oh,  dear!"  said  Cousin  Geoi'ge,"  what  a 
shame  we  cannot  have  a  pleasant  day  for 
Fourth  of  July."  Soon  Alice  came  in 
with  sadness  in  her  voice,  and  putting  an 
arm  around  my  waist  said,  "come,  Minnie, 
and  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  with  ourselves. 
It  is  so  ijrovoking  about  the  weather." 
Even  uncle  Fred  looked  .annoyed,  and  his 
wife  bantered  him,  because  he  was  always 
preaching  to  the  children  about  bearing  up 
nobly  under  difficulties.  "How  much 
easier  it  is  to  preach  than  to  practice,"  she 
said  laughingly,  but  added,  "I  do  believe  I 
feel  more  disappointed  than  any  of  you, 
for  wo  shall  have  to  go  home  to-morrow, 
and  I  have  never  seen  your  beautiful  grove, 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much.  Little 
Sarah  and  Harry  were  crying  outright  and 
grandmother  tried  to  comfort  them  by  say- 
ing, "look  on  the  bright  side,  little  ones." 
'  "But  there  is  no  bright  side  to  a  rainy  day, 
grandma,"  said  Harry.  "Every  cloud  has 
its  silver  lining,  my  dear  little  boy,  and 
you  will  yet  find  some  good  arising  from 
every  disappointment.  "Grandmother," 
said  I,  "how  did  you  learn  to  be  socheerful 
and  bright,  I  have  heard  you  say  you  was 
so  impulsive  when  a  child,  yet  now  you 
seem  perfectly  undisturbed  when  we  are  all 
so  unhappy  on  account  of  the  rain." 

"Minnie,  darling,  my  life  has  been  full 
of  disappointments.  Some  natures  need 
just  such  trials  to  teach  them  submission. 
Dark,  stormy  daj's  have  come  upon  me 
when  I  could  least  endure  them,  and  my 
heart  has  struggled  and  rebelled  till  I 
found  resistance  was  in  vain.  God's  will, 
not  mine,  be  done,  has  been  my  motto  for 
many  a  year.  But  cheer  up,  here  comes 
breakfast,  and  when  it  is  over  I  mean  to 
tell  you  of  a  rainy  day,  long  ago,  which 
ended  so  joyfully,  that  you  may  learn  a 
lesson  from  it  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 
God  grant  that  without  siich  bitter  exjie- 
riences  as  mine  you  maj'  learn  the  value  of 
trusting  in  Providence  for  all  your  enjoy- 
ments." As  the  rain  continued  and  all 
hope  for  our  proposed  jileasure  trip  was  at 
an  end,  several  of  the  neighbors  children 
came  in  to  share  with  us  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  reminding  grandmother  of  her 
promised  story,  we  arranged  ourselves  in 
comfortable  positions  around  her,  resolv- 
ing to  forget  the  present  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  which  she  had  such  a 
charming  faculty  of  relating  for  our  amuse- 
ment. 

"It  was  at  Holly  Hall,  a  charming  old 
stone  homesteatl  on  the  banks  of  the  Dele- 
ware,  where  sister  and  I  were  spending  a 
month,  the  summer  I   was  eighteen.     She 


was  two  years  yoiinger,  and  as  full  of 
romance  as  girls  of  that  age  iisually  are. 
Uncle  William  at  whose  house  we  were 
visiting,  had  no  children,  and  his  wife  was 
.IS  young  and  frolicsome  as  a  girl.  He, 
too,  enjoyed  lively  company  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us;  and  their  home  was  always 
the  resort  of  the  i)leasure-loving  during 
the  hot  summer  months  when  the  city 
people  steal  away  from  their  homes  for  a 
brief  sojourn  among  nature's  glories. 
Riding,  boating,  swinging,  sketching  and 
flirting  were  among  the  enjoyments  of 
Holly  Hall;  and  few  there  are  who  cannot 
find  something  to  enjoy  in  some  of  these. 

There  was  an  arsenal  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  we  had  become  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral of  the  officers,  among  whom  was 
Capt.  B.,  whose  agreeable  sisters  kept 
house  for  him  there.  Very  frequent  were 
our  visits  to  the  arsenal  grounds  where  we 
played  at  ten  pins  in  the  bowling  alley,  or 
rode  about  on  the  Donkey  belonging  to 
the  youngest  sister.  One  day  a  party  of 
jileasure  was  planned,  and  the  Capt.  and 
his  sisters  were  to  join  us.  There  were 
at  the  time  ten  young  peojjle  visiting  at 
the  Hall.  Uncle  William  and  atint  Mabel, 
with  the  B.'s  and  four  or  five  young  offi- 
cers, completed  the  party  of  twentj'. 
There  was  a  glorious  sheet  of  water  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  away,  where  it  was  said 
there  was  excellent  fishing,  and  near  which 
was  a  delightful  wood,  where  we  might 
spread  our  luncheon.  To  this  spot  we  re- 
solved to  go,  as  there  was  also  a  boat  upon 
the  lake,  and  we  were  anxious  to  try  our 
skill  at  rowing,  for  some  of  the  young 
ladies  had  been  heard  to  boast  of  their  ac- 
complishments in  that  line.  Everything 
was  arranged.  Hampers  of  luncheon  with 
an  abundance  of  everything.  Peaches, 
melons  and  lemons  for  lemonade,  for  we 
were  a  temperate  party  and  used  no  wine. 

The  morning  dawned  and  with  it  came 
rain  in  torrents.  What  was  to  be  done! 
There  were  no  little  children  to  pacify,  but 
tears  of  regret  glistened  in  more  than  one 
pair  of  ejes.  And  uncle  William  declared 
it  was  always  his  luck.  Whenever  he  set 
his  heart  on  anything  ho  was  sure  to  have 
some  confounded  disappointment.  Then 
he  paced  the  floor,  stamping  his  foot  im- 
patiently and  turning  abruptly  to  me  said: 
"Why  don't  you  say  something.  Mill}',  in- 
stead of  sitting  there  so  mute.  Come,  let's 
have  a  romp.  We'll  do  something  to  stir 
up  this  crowd  and  keep  them  from  moping 
in  this  way."  Tapping  me  upon  the 
shoulder  and  starting  for  the  door  as  a 
thought  struck  him,  ho  turned  and  beck- 
oned me  to  follow,  which  I  did,  wondering 
in  my  heart  what  new  plan  uncle  had  in 
his  head. 

Now  Holly  Hall  had  been  the  home  of 
my  grandparents,  and  uncle  William,  be- 
ing the  youngest  son,  had  alwijys  lived  at 
home  with  the  old  folks,  having  m.arried 
shortly  before  he  came  in  possession  of  the 
homestead  at  their  death.  One  of  his 
brothers  had  in  his  youth  quite  a  passion 
for  the  stage,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
choosing  it  as  a  profession  by  grandfather's 
promising  that  he  might  employ  his  leisure 
hours  in  training  an  amateur  theatrical 
troupe,  and  for  that  purpose,  had  the  attic 
arranged  into  a  largo  audience  chamber, 
with  side  dressing  rooms.  The  sisters,  of 
whom  mother  was  one,  were  very  expert 
with  their  needles,  and  had  remarlcable 
taste  in  arranging  costumes,  so  that  uncle 
Thad  found  himself  abundantly  supplied 
with  everything  whereby  to  gratify  his 
love  for  the  drama. 

He  had,  however,  years  before  gone  to 
sea  in  a  sudden  freak  caused  by  some  love 
disappointment,  leaving  his  theatrical  ward- 
robes in  a  great  chest  in  the  attic,  where 
grandmother  would  never  allow  them  to  be 
disturbed,  hoping  thtit  her  darling  would 
come  biick  some  time  to  claim  them.  But 
nothing  had  ever  been  heard  of  him,  and 
for  ten  years  he  had  been  '  mourned  for  as 
dead.  It  was  to  this  chest  in  the  attic  that 
my  uncle  directed  his  steps,  and  I,  follow- 
ing closely,  was  both  astonished  and  de- 
lighted at  the  brilliant  display  of  antique 
robes  and  tinsel  trimmings.  "How  beau- 
tiful !"  said  I,  "let's  have  some  tableaux." 
"That's  it,  Milly,  tableaux  or  a  fancy  dress 
l^arty  to  compensate  for  the  rainy  weather. 
You  select  suitable  dresses  for  the  girls, 
while  I  get  the  young  fellows  up  here  to 
choose  for  themselves,  and  we  will  be 
dressed  in  grand  old  style  for  dinner,  eh?" 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  such  fun, 
I  hastily  loaded  myself  with  the  lovely 
bodices  and  frills  with  long  trailing  skirts 
of  silk  and  velvet  and  satin  petticoats  and 
gorgeous  head  dresses,  carrying  them  to 
my  room  below.  Then  calling  aunt  Mabel 
in,  I  disclosed  to  her  our  plan,  and  the 
girls  soon  gathered  about  us,  entering  into 
the  sport  with  downright  enjoyment,  while 
uncle  William  disjjatched  ilichael  with  a 
note  to  Capt.  B.  inviting  him  and  his  sis- 
ters to  come  over  to  dine  with  us  at  four, 


regardless  of  the  weather. 

The  whole  forenoon  was  spent  in  arrang- 
ing and  altering  the  dresses  to  fit,  and  when 
the  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  the  guests 
from  the  arsenal  were  announced,  tliey  were 
ushered  into  the  empty  drawing  room, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  mas- 
queraders  who  astonished  them  by  their 
distinguished  appearance.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  each  other  in  our 
charming  disguises,  and  such  a  series  of 
grotesque  performances  as  we  passed 
through  for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests, 
one  can  scarcely  imagine. 

The  bell  for  dinner  sounded  through  the 
h.all,  and  each,  selecting  a  suitable  partner, 
marched  in  state  to  the  dining  room,  where 
we  continued  to  sustain  the  character  as- 
sumed for  the  occasion  amid  bursts  of 
laughter  and  api)lause.  The  meal  over, 
we  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
lights  were  brought  and  the  departing  day- 
light excluded  by  dropping  the  heavy 
window  curtains,  when  the  great  knocker 
on  the  outer  door  announced  a  visitor. 
The  drawing-room  door  slowly  swung  on 
its  hinges,  displaying  to  view  the  tall  majes- 
tic figure  of  a  military  officer.  Gliding 
into  the  room,  he  hastened  to  my  sister's 
side,  and  slipi)ing  her  hand  in  his  he  bade 
to  be  presented  to  my  uncle  as  Col.  Monson. 
She  roguishly  obeyed,  and  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  new  comer  was  my  sister's 
friend,  uncle  William  introduced  him  to 
the  comiJany,  and  proceeded  to  entertain 
him  with  all  the  suavity  in  his  power.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  the  Colonel  en 
quired  if  he  was  not  the  brother  of  Thad 
Norton,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met  in 
his  travels. 

At  this  enquiry  uncle  William  grew  in- 
terested, and  made  a  variety  of  enquiries 
respecting  his  lost  brother,  with  great  ve- 
hemence of  manner,  so  forgetting  his  dis- 
guise that  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  stranger 
revealed  his  identity,  and  the  result  was 
that  Col.  Munson  proved  to  be  no  other 
tlian  uncle  Thad  himself  !  Such  a  glorious 
hubbub  as  there  followed  when  it  was 
known  that  we  were  masquerading  in  the 
theatrical  costumes  of  our  recent  guest, 
who  had  himself  come  among  us  disguised 
beyond  recognition,  but  for  his  burst  of 
laughter  which  betrayed  him. 

Such  was  the  ending  of  our  rainy  day, 
and  long  was  it  remembered  and  rejoiced 
over." 

"But  see,  children,  what  stranger  is  that 
tying  his  horse  at  the  gate.  He  is  coming 
in,  seems  to  me  his  countenance  looks  fa- 
miliar." In  another  instant  he  h.ad  en- 
tered the  room,  and  was  fast  in  the  em- 
brace of  dear  grandmother.  It  was  uncle 
O.scar,  just  returned  from  California.  Ho 
was  our  youngest  uncle  and  a  groat  favor- 
ite with  everybody.  Of  course  we  were 
all  delighted  because  our  picnic  had  been 
postponed,  now  that  uncle  Oscar  could  be 
of  the  party.  With  many  thanks  for  her 
story,  wcacknowledged,  with  grandmother, 
that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  and 
we  resolved  never  again  to  murmur,  re- 
membering that  there  can  be  a  joyfnl  end- 
ing even  to  a  rainy  day. 

Women  Miners. — A  mining  tunnel  is 
now  being  run  on  the  Comstock  lode,  in 
Virginia  City,  by  a  company  of  women — 
the  work  in  which  is  also  personally  super- 
intended by  a  woman.  The  Virginia  city 
Enterprise,  asks  why,  if  women  can  rock  the 
cradlt^and  wash  and  scrub,  they  cannot  al- 
so run  a  car  and  use  the  pick  and  shovel  as 
well.  Some  gentlemen  friends  of  the  wom- 
en referred  to,  are  attempting  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  up  their  enterprise  or 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  male  friends; 
but  the  ladies  don't  seem  inclined  to  follow 
any  such  advice. 

Woman's  Temper. — The  haijpiness  and 
influence  of  women,  both  as  wives  and 
mothers,  and  indeed  in  every  relation,  so 
much  depends  on  their  temper  that  it 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  cultivated.  We 
should  not  suffer  girls  to  imagine  that  they 
can  balance  ill  humor  by  some  good  qual- 
ity or  accomplishment;  because  in  fact 
there  are  none  which  can  supjily  the  want 
of  good  temper  in  the  female  sex. 

The  Dusty  Boom. — A  young  girl  was 
sweeping  a  room  one  day,  when  she  went 
to  the  window-shade  and  hastily  drew  it 
down.  "  It  makes  the  room  so  dusty, 
to  have  the  sunshine   coming  in." 

The  atoms  of  dust  which  shone  golden 
in  the  sunbeams  were  unseen  in  the  dim- 
mer light.  The  untaught  girl  imagined  it 
was  the  sunshine  which  made  the  dust. 
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At  a  large  dinner,  given  a  short  time  ago 
at  New  York,  the  names  of  the  guests,  des- 
ignating their  places  at  the  table,  were 
painted  on  rubber  balloons  which  floated 
over  the  table,  being  fastened  to  long 
strings,  one  to  the  stem  of  each  man's  gob- 
let. 


A  Talk  With  the  Boys— Oak  Balls. 

Boys  should  studj'  the  leaves  of  trees  as 
well  as  the  leaves  of  books.  I  will  try  to 
help  you,  and  will  tell  you  a  story  by  way 
of  introduction. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  teacher  said  to  a 
little  boy  in  school,  "Victor,  let  mo  see, 
what  those  things  are  in  your  hands?" 
"Oak  balls,"  said  Victor. 

"Are  they  the  seeds  of  the  oak?"  "No, 
sir,  but  they  grow  on  the  oak  and  are 
called  oak  balls." 

"Do  you  know  what  they  are  good  for?" 
"To  make  ink,"  said  Victor. 

"But  what  else  are  they  good  for?  What 
makes  them  grow?"    "I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  teacher,  "and 
I  will  show  you  too,  at  recess,  if  you  will 
let  me  cut  open  one  of  the  balls;" — "you 
may  have  one  of  them,  said  Victor." 

After  a  while  recess  came,  and  Victor 
wished  to  know  all  about  the  oak  balls.  He 
kept  the  prettiest  one  to  look  at,  and  play 
with,  and  gave  the  other  to  the  teacher  to 
be  cut  oi)en. 

As  the  teacher  took  it  he  said,  "this  is 
the  home  of  a  little  fly;  you  see  that  little 
round  hole,  big  as  a  pin's  head.  One  of 
the  flies  came  out  of  that  hole.  I  think 
there  are  several  more  yet  in  the  ball. 

"We  will  soon  see,"  said  he,  as  with  a 
strong  knife  he  cut  deep  into  the  dry  ball. 
"  Yes,  here  they  are,  one,  two,  three,  four. 
If  you  will  let  them  get  warm  on  your 
hand  they  will  soon  fly  away.  There  goes 
one." 

"Victor,  let  me  see  that  other  ball.  It 
had  but  one  hole  in  it  awhile  ago,  now  it 
has  two.  Has  one  of  the  flies  come  out 
while  it  was  warm  in  your  pocket  ?" 

"No  sir,"  said  Victor, — "he  is  'Jiere  j-et; 
I  see  his  head;  he  has  just  cut  through, 
but  has  not  had  time  to  come  out." 

By  this  time  several  other  pupils  had 
gathered  round,  listening  and  wondering 
at  what  they  saw. 

"But  how  do  the  flies  get  into  the  balls," 
asked  one?  "They  are  born  there,"  said  th« 
teacher.  "The  mother  fly  picked  a  row  of 
tiny  holes  in  the  tender  bark  of  a  small 
twig,  and  placed  an  egg  in  each  of  the 
holes.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  her 
life  work,  and  she  went  away  to  die. 

Those  tiny  eggs  remain  safe  in  the  limb 
till  the  tree  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring. 
Then  the  sap  of  the  tree  gathers  about  the 
eggs,  and  a  little  ball  is  formed  with  the 
eggs  near  the  center.  As  the  balls  grows 
larger  the  eggs  are  still  kept  near  the  cen- 
ter. In  a  few  days  they  hatch,  and  the  lit- 
tle worms  feed  on  the  juices  of  the  ball. 

When  they  get  their  growth,  they  lie 
quiet  for  awhile.  During  this  time  a 
great  change  is  going  on.  That  which  was 
a  worm  is  now  a  fly,  with  bright  wings. 
When  the  fly  has  become  strong  enough,  he 
begins  to  eat  his  way  out  of  the  ball,  just 
as  you  see  that  one  dofng  who  just  sticks 
his  head  out. 

"Is  not  the  oak  ball  a  wonderful  thing? 
The  nest,  the  cradle,  the  nursery,  the  home 
of  a  tiny  fly  ?" 

Now  boys  I  hope  you  will  alwivys  walk 
with  your  eyes  open,  and,  when  you  see 
something  new  or  strange,  try  to  learn  all 
about  it. 

I'ou  will  find  many  wonderful  things  in 
the  study  of  insect  life.  Those  of  you  who 
live  in  the  country,  have  many  a<lvantages 
for  this  study.  Just  now  the  oak  balls  are 
growing  very  fast.  If  you  cut  one  open, 
carefully,  you  can  see  the  little  grubs  ly- 
ing in  the  midst  of  their  juicy  food.  A 
small  magnifying  glass  will  helj)  you  to 
see  them.  Will  you  watch  them  this  year, 
and  find  out  in  what  month  the  grub 
changes  to  a  fly  ?  Find  how  long  the  fly 
remains,  before  he  eats  his  way  out.  In 
some  parts  of  California  the  fly  comes  out 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  largest  ball 
I  ever  examined  had  16  holes.  But  you 
say  "this  is  not  studying  leaves  of  trees." 
Well,  if  you  like  it  I  will  have  another 
talk  with  you  about  tree  leaves.  For  the 
present,  good  bye.  Jeigh  Arrh. 

April  16th,  1870. 

Lauqhtkbs. — There  are  different  kinds 
of  laughers — dimplers,  smilers,  grinners, 
horse-laughers  and  sneerers.  And  what  a 
vast  difference  there  is  in  the  childish 
smile  of  innocence,  the  smile  of  a  young 
mother,  the  smile  of  a  lover,  the  smile  of 
the  rewarded  poor,  the  smile  of  a  friend, 
the  smile  of  a  politician  who  has  gained 
the  day,  the  smile  of  a  coquette  or  a  sharp 
rascal,  the  smile  of  an  orthodox  believer, 
and  the  smile  of  a  fool  or  idiot.  Robespierre 
would  only  acknowledge  one  talent  of 
Lafayette — his  eternal  smile. 

Where  the  child  walks  to-day  the  man 
will  walk  to-morrow. 


April  29,  1871.] 
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InOMESTIC     «ONOMY. 
How  to  Have  Good  Mutton. 

The  following  facts,  tLough  pertaining 
more  particularly  to  the  butcher's  stall,  are 
nevertheless  so  important  to  be  known  in 
the  kitchen,  that  we  have  preferred  to 
place  them  in  this  department. 

The  sheep  is  a  delicate  feeder,  and  makes 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  digestible  of 
all  the  butcher's  meats.  Like  most  ani- 
mals, it  imjjroves  in  flavor  by  age,  and  at- 
tains its  perfection,  in  most  breeds,  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  when  it  makes  red  mut- 
ton— so  called,  because  the  gravy,  though 
well  done,  is  red  and  of  high  flavor.  In 
feeding  sheep  for  the  luxurious  table,  there 
should  be  but  few  together,  which  allows 
them  greater  variety  of  food  and  more  re- 
pose. In  large  flocks  the  strong  sheep 
monopolize  the  best  herbs  and  grasses,  and 
the  weaker  ones  are  jioor  and  mean  meat; 
besides,  there  are  always  restless  sheep 
where  many  feed  together,  and  the  others 
of  the  flock  are  ill  at  ease  whilst  any  are  on 
foot.  Sheep  well-grazed  are  better  than 
the  stall-fed,  and  have  that  "  gamy"  and 
juicy  flesh  so  liked  by  ejucures.  The  best 
table  sheep  in  the  British  Isles  are  the 
small  "Welsh  breed,  which  have  the  wide 
range  of. those  mountains. 

But  the  best  sheep  in  the  world  are  often 
spoiled  by  bad  butchering,  and  I  jiropose 
to  show  how  this  should  be  done.  Many 
jjersons  become  disgusted  with,  and  never 
eat  mutton,  because  of  what  they  term  the 
"  wool-taste."  Now,  a  sheoiJ  well-dressed, 
may  be  wrapped  in  the  skin  and  wool,  as 
well  as  in  the  jjurest  linen,  and  never  have 
a  "  wool"  flavor.  The  intestines  of  the 
sheei)  are  like  those  of  all  the  ruminating 
animals,  very  long  and  powerful  in  capil- 
lary absorption;  and,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  body  after  death,  infuse  the  odor 
and  flavor  of  their  contents  into  the  meat, 
and  thus  give  that  ill  taste.  Everything, 
then,  depends  upon  rapid  dressing. 

While  yet  alive,  the  sheep  should  be 
suspended  by  the  hind  legs,  well  apart,  to 
two  pegs,  or  hooks,  to  a  cross-timber,  so 
that  the  body  may  be  easily  reached  on  all 
sides  without  turning  it.  The  butcher 
should  be  prepared,  with  a  sharjj  knife, 
ax,  meat-saw,  thread,  and  water;  also  with 
a  block,  or  low  stool,  to  stand  upon,  if 
need  be;  for  the  sheep,  when  suspended, 
is  too  long  generally  to  be  easily  reached 
in  all  parts.  The  throat  should  then  be 
cut,  severing  both  arteries^  and  the  blood 
entirely  let  oiit.  The  skin  should  then  be 
rajjidly  taken  otf,  at  least  from  the  parts  to 
be  cut  in  taking  out  the  intestines,  and 
pinned  back,  so  as  freely  to  allow  that  oper- 
ation. This  finished,  the  blood  should  be 
washed  out  by  casting  on  the  body  clean 
Avater  freely.  Should  the  intestines  at  any 
time  be  broken,  let  them  bo  tied  up  at  once, 
and  the  soiled  parts  well  cleansed.  The 
body  should  hang  until  it  is  well  dry, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Mutton  (and  all 
meats)  never  ought  to  be  salted,  if  possi- 
ble, until  it  is  ready  for  the  cook.  Salt 
absorbs  the  juices,  dries  and  jjreserves  the 
meat,  but  spoils  the  flavor.  Meat  should 
be  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  so  that  all 
parts  may  be  aired.  All  "flesh,  fish,  and 
fowl"  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  animal  heat  is  out.  Persons  in 
cities,  learn  to  like  "high"  and  stalemeats. 
because  they  get  no  other;  but  it  is  a  de- 
praved taste. — Ar/riculti(r,'sl. 

Cooking  and  Eating. 

We  find  the  very  best  types  of  piety  and 
christian  generosity  where  the  wants  of 
the  body  are  well  supplied.  For  this  cause 
God  led  his  ancient  i^eople  into  the  land 
"flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  "Milk 
and  honey  "  were  means  of  grace.  Where 
the  soil  is  fat,  the  harvest  abuadant,  and 
the  people  strong,  love  to  God  and  man 
flourish,  money  is  freely  given  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  lost;  people  delight  to  give 
liberally,  they  devise  liberal  things,  and 
enjoy  it.  Material  blessings  help  the 
spiritual  growth.  They  may  be  abused, 
so  may  any  blessings;  yet  they  tend  to 
make  Christians  more  chri.stian-like. 

As  eating  is  so  useful  and  ohristian,  the 
work  of  preparing  food  nicely,  temptingly, 
is  exalted.  A  good  cook  is  equal  to  a 
good  teacher.  Skill  in  preparing  food 
equals  skill  in  science,  or  literature,  or 
art,  and  is  usually  more  useful.  Many  a 
business  man,  many  a  preacher,  many  a 
scholar,  has  failed  from  lack  of  health;  and 
poor  cooking  spoiled  the  health.  Cooking 
is  an  honorable  calling;  there  is  science  in 
it;  there  is  philanthroisy  and  religion  in  it; 
God  is  served  and  humanity  is  blessed  by 
it,    Let  DO  one  despise  the  work  of  the 


kitchen;  it  ranks  higher  than  embroider- 
ing, music,  or  ornamentation  in  the  parlor. 
The  cook  comes  before  the  author  in 
useful  service.  She  is  superior  to  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  fine  arts;  she  supplies  the 
sinews  of  war,  the  juices  which  make  mus- 
cle and  nerve  and  brain,  and  force  to  think 
and  do  manly  deeds. 

But  we  should  eat  like  men,  and  not  as 
gluttons;  eat  to  live  and  work,  and  not  live 
to  eat;  eat  what  will  add  most  to  our 
strength,  as  men  of  thought  and  action, 
and  avoid  the  hurtful  and  degrading. — Ex. 


A  Fews  Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

I  have  used  all  the  following  appliances 
and  can  commend  them  to  others: 

If  the  covers  of  sofas  and  chairs  are  dirty 
they  may  be  cleansed  without  being  re- 
moved, by  first  washing  them  over  with  a 
flannel,  theb  before  they  are  dry,  si^onge 
them  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  gall 
has  been  mixed.  The  windows  of  the  room 
should  be  opened  so  as  to  secure  a  pei-fect 
drying,  and  the  colors  and  the  freshness 
of  the  articles  will  in  this  way  be  restored. 

Floor  cloths  may  be  cleaned  with  a  mix- 
ture of  magnesia,  only  milk  warm,  followed 
by  warm  water,  in  the  same  .manner  that 
carpets  are  cleansed.  They  should  be  rub- 
bed with  dry  flannel  until  nearly  dried,  then 
wet  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  milk,  and 
immediately  dried  and  rubbed  with  a  flan- 
nel till  the  ijolish  is  restored.  This  is  a 
process  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  rub- 
bing the  clotli  with  wax,  which  leaves  it 
sticky  and  liable  to  retain  dust  for  a  long 
time.  Very  hot  water  should  never  be  used 
in  cleaning  floorcloths,  as  it  brings  off  the 
paint. 

The  operation  of  cleaning  mirrors  and 
polished  steel  articles  is  an  easy  matter  when 
rightly  understood.  The  greatest  care 
shoiild  be  taken  in  cleaning  a  mirror,  to 
use  only  the  softest  articles,  lest  the  glass 
be  scratched.  It  should  first  be  dusted 
with  a  feather  brush,  then  washed  with  a 
sjionge  dipped  in  spirits  to  remove  the  fly 
spots;  after  this  it  should  be  dusted  with 
the  powder  blue  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and 
finely  polished  with  an  old  handkerchief. 

Polished  steel  articles,  rubbed  every 
morning  with  leather  will  not  become  dull 
or  rusty;  but  if  rust  has  been  stiffered  to 
gather,  it  must  be  immediately  removed  by 
covering  the  steel  with  finely  powdered  un- 
slacked  lime,  and  rub  it  with  polishing 
leather.  In  these  dear  times  we  farmer's 
wives  should  do  everything  within  our- 
selves of  this  kind,  and  many  others  that 
are  expedient,  as  we  all  value  economy. — 
Germaniown  Telegrai^h. 


Court  Plaster. — It  is  easy,  says  the 
Scientifc  Review,  to  make  this  article  and 
so  dillicult  to  purchase  it  genuine,  that 
the  process  should  be  known  in  every 
household.  Soak  brushed  isinglass  in  a 
little  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  evaporate  nearly  all  the  water  by  a 
gentle  heat,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a  piece  of  open  linen.  The 
strained  mass  should  be  a  stiff  jelly  when 
cool.  Now,  extend  a  piece  of  silk  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  fix  it  tight  with  tacks 
and  i^ackthread.  Melt  the  jelly,  and  aji- 
ply  it  to  the  silk  thinly  and  evenly  with  a 
badger  hair  brush.  A  second  coating  must 
be  applied  when  the  first  has  dried.  When 
both  are  dry,  cover  the  whole  surface  with 
two  or  three  coatings  of  Balsam  of  Peru, 
ajjplied  in  the  same  way.  Plaster  thus 
made  is  very  pliable,  and  never  breaks. 


Home-Made  Soda  Water. — Beat  the 
whites  of  three  fresh  eggs  until  light,  then 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch 
(or  fine  flour)  with  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Add  2  lbs.  white  sugar,  and  3  oz.  cream 
tartar  and  three  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved 
in  two  quarts  of  water.  Boil  the  whole 
five  minutes.  When  cold,  bottle,  and  for 
soda  water  fill  a  half-pint  tumbler  one- 
third  full  of  water,  adding  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  the  mixture.  Finally,  stir  in  y^ 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  glass  of  soda 
water,  very  little  inferior  to  that  sold  in  the 
shojDS. 


To  Make  Boiled  Onions  Look  White. 
Take  a  white  or  yellow-skinned  kind. 
Skin  them  thoroughly.  Put  them  to  boil. 
When  they  have  boiled  a  few  minutes,  pour 
off  the  water,  and  add  clean,  cold  water, 
and  set  them  to  boil  again.  Pour  this 
away,  and  add  more  cold  water,  when  they 
may  boil  till  done.  They  will  be  white 
and  clear. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Orange  Biscuit. — Beat  the  butter  until 
it  is  cream,  and  stir  it  into  the  white  sugar, 
then  mix  in  the  flour  and  stir  in  gradually 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beaten  well;  whisk 
the  whites,  and  mix  them  with  the  other 
ingredients — fill  some  butter  moulds,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  sift  some  jjowdered  sugar 
over,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven. 

Lemon  Biscuit. — Dissolve  the  soda,  mix 
the  sugar,  flour,  milk,  suet  and  lemon  all 
well  together,  using  milk  enough  to  wet 
the  dough,  cut  them  out,  put  on  greased, 
and  bake  in  an  oven. 

Hickory  Nut  Biscuit. — Make  same  as 
for  savory  biscuit;  shell  and  chop  the  nuts, 
course  or  fine,  and  mix  in;  roll  out  thin, 
bake  brown. 

Lye  Hominy. — To  one  gallon  of  shelled 
corn,  add  one  jiint  of  strong  lye,  (or  one 
quart  strong  ashes,  if  you  have  no  lye,) 
and  sufficient  water  to  boil.  Boil  until  the 
hull  becomes  loose,  then  wash  thoroughly; 
put  on  and  boil  a  few  minutes,  then  pour 
ofl'  the  lye  water  and  add  fresh  water.  Boil 
now  until  thoroughly  done,  and  you  will 
have  "  lye  hominy "  good  enough  for  any 
one. 

To  Get  Rid  op  Fleas. — Sjarinkle  air- 
slacked  lime,  in  small  quantities  often 
around  stables,  hen  roosts,  sheds,  places 
where  hogs  and  dogs  sleep,  etc.  It  is  a  sure, 
cheap,  clean  and  healthy  remedy. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Ants. — Drojj  some  quick- 
lime on  the  mouth  of  their  nests,  and  wash 
it  in  with  boiling  water;  or  dissolve  some 
camphor  in  spirits  of  wine,  then  mix  with 
water,  and  pour  it  into  their  haunts;  or  to- 
bacco water.  A  few  leaves  of  green  worm- 
wood, scattered  among  the  haunts  of  these 
troublesome  insects,  is  said  to  be  effectual  in 
dislodging  them.  They  are  aveise  to  strong 
scent.  Camphor  will  r)i'event  their  infest- 
ing a  cupboard,  or  a  sponge  saturated  with 
creosote. 

Shaving  Paste. — Si^ermaceti,  almond  oil 
and  white  wax,  of  each,  half  an  ounce; 
melt,  and,  while  warm,  beat  in  four  squares 
of  Windsor  soap,  previously  reduced  to  a 
paste  with  rose-water. 

To  Prepare  Lettuce. — Lettuce  being  a 
very  plentiful  fresh  vegetable  just  now 
may  be  dressed  in  several  ways,  thus  giv- 
ing variety.  Prepare  a  mixture  as  you 
would  for  cold  slaw.  A  cup  of  rich  milk 
or  thin  cream,  one  egg  Ijeaten  light,  a 
tablesjioonful  of  mustard,  a  lump  of  butter 
half  size  of  an  egg,  salt  to  your  taste.  Set 
on  the  fire  until  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  heated.  When  cold  add  by 
degrees  a  cup  full  of  strong  vinegar.  This 
mixture  poured  over  the  lettuce  will  make 
a  very  appetizing  addition  to  a  spring  din- 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Lapland  Glue.— The  bows  of  the  Lap- 
landers are  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together,  one  of  them  of  birch,  which 
is  flexible,  and  the  other  of  the  fir  of  the 
marshes,  which  is  stifl',  in  order  that  the 
bow,  when  bent,  may  not  break;  and  when 
unbent,  it  may  not  bend.  When  these  two 
Ijieces  are  bent,  all  the  points  of  contact 
endeavor  to  disunite  themselves ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  Laplanders  employ  the  fol- 
lowing cement;  They  take  the  skins  of  the 
largest  perches  (it  is  very  probable  that  eel 
skins  would  answer  the  self  same  purpose) 
and  having  dried  them,  moisten  them  in 
cold  water  until  they  are  so  soft  that  they 
may  be  freed  from  the  scales,  which  they 
throw  away.  They  then  put  four  or  five  of 
these  skins  in  a  reindeer's  bladder,  or  they 
wrap  it  in  such  a  manner  that  water  cannot 
touch  them,  thus  covered,  in  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  with  a  stone  above  them  to  keep 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When  they 
have  boiled  about  an  hour,  they  take  them 
from  the  bladder  or  bark,  and  they  are 
then  found  to  be  soft  or  viscous.  In  this 
state,  they  employ  them  for  gluing  the  two 
pieces  of  their  bows,  which  they  strongl.y 
compress,  and  tie  up  until  the  glue  is  well 
dried.  These  pieces  never  afterwards  se^oa- 
rate. 

Rules forPainting. — 1.  Lettheground- 
work  be  carefully  prei^ared  and  dry.  2. 
See  that  the  colors  are  well  ground  and 
duly  mixed.  3.  Do  not  mix  much  more, 
nor  any  less,  paint  than  you  think  will  be 
necessary  for  the  present  work.  4.  Keep 
the  paint  well  mixed  before  using.  5.  See 
that  the  paint  is  neither  too  thick  to  work 
well,  nor  too  thin  to  cover  properly,  and 
apply  it  evenly.  6.  Do  not  apply  a  suc- 
ceeding coat  befoi-e  the  previous  one  is  dry. 

7.  Do  not  use  a  lighter  color  over  a  darker. 

8.  Do  not  add  driers  to  colors  long  before 
using.  9.  Use  just  as  little  driers  as  will 
do  the  work.  10.  Do  not  over-charge  the 
brush  with  paint.  11.  Begin  with  the 
highest  part  of  your  work  and  proceed 
downward. — Builder . 


LtfE  Tlt@ilql|7s. 


The  less  a  man  thinks  about  his  virtues, 
the  better  we  like  him. 

Prefer  diligence  before  idleness,  unless 
you  esteem  rust  above  brightness. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom 
and  instruction  and  understanding. 

Faith  which  works  by  fear  only  leads  to 
a  selfish,  dishonest  repentance,  if   to  any. 

No  person  ever  got  stung  by  hornets  who 
kept  away  from  where  they  were.  It  is  so 
with  bad  habits. 

Praises  are  valuable  only  when  they  fall 
from  lips  that  have  courage  to  condemn. 

Live  to  be  useful.  Live  to  give  light. 
Live  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  you 
were  made,  quietly  and  steadily  shine  on, 
trying  to  do  good. 

Getting  in  debt  is  like  a  mouse  getting 
into  a  trap — very  easy  going,  but  extreme- 
ly difficult  getting  out. 

We  are  prone  to  judge  others  narrowly 
by  their  particular  acts.  We  like  our- 
selves to  be  judged  generously,  by  our 
spirit. 

There  is  no  sin  we  can  be  temjited  to 
commit,  but  we  shall  find  a  greater  satis- 
faction in  resisting  than  in  committing. 

Do  daily  and  hourly  your  nearest  duty. 
Never  mind  whether  it  be  known  or  ac- 
knowledged; in  the  blithsome  "sometime," 
it  will  have  its  reward. 

Swift  says:  "  It  is  with  narrow-souled 
peoi)le  as  it  is  with  narrow-necked  bottles, 
the  less  they  have  in  them,  the  more  noise 
they  make  in  pouring  it  out." 

Many  who  bear  the  loss  of  a  dear  child, 
or  of  all  their  property,  with  the  most  he- 
roic fortitude,  are  entirely  vanquished  by 
the  breaking  of  a  dish,  or  the  blunder  of 
a  servant. 

Life  too  Siiort,  Yet  Wasted. 

Pliny  makes  a  striking  computation  in 
regard  to  the  shortness  of  life.  We  never 
recall  it  without  being  powerfully  impress- 
ed by  its  truth.  "Consider,"  he  says, 
"the  time  spent  in  sleeji,  and  you  will  find 
that  a  man  actually  lives  only  half  his 
space.  The  other  half  passes  in  a  state  re- 
sembling death.  You  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  years  of  infancy,  which  are  des- 
titute of  reason,  nor  .the  many  diseases  and 
the  many  cares  of  old  age,  those  penalties 
of  longevity.  The  senses  grow  dull,  the 
limbs  are  racked,  the  sight,  the  hearing, 
the  power  of  walking,  the  teeth  also,  die 
before  us;  and  yet  all  this  time  is  reckoned 
in  the  period  of  a  life."  But  short  as  life 
is  at  the  best,  those  who  complain  of  its 
brevity  let  it  slide  by  them  without  wish- 
ing to  seize  and  make  the  most  of  its  gold- 
ed  moments.  How  much  time  do  we  waste 
in  indecision,  in  vain  regrets,  delusive 
holies,  and  ungrounded  fears  !  What  a 
vast  iDortion  of  our  previous  existence  is 
wasted  in  mere  mailing — waiting  for  some- 
thing that  seems  necessary  for  our  happi- 
ness, and  the  want  of  which  prevents  us 
from  enjoying  the  present  hour. 

The  True  Magnet. — The  power  of  the 
magnet  gains  nothing  from  the  gilder's  or 
the  graver's  art;  its  attraction  lies  in  itself 
and  is  dimished  by  foreign  accretions.  So 
it  is  with  the  greatest  of  all  magnets  of 
which  Christ  spake  when  He  said:  And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.  We  may  draw  men  to  ourselves  by 
genius,  eloquence,  eccentricity,  but  we 
can  draw  men  to  Christ  only  by  attraction 
of  the  Cross. 


Study  and  Reading. — It  has  been  wise- 
ly said,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book," 
that  is  of  the  man  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  any 
one  book.  Such  an  individual  proves  a 
very  dangerous  antagonist  in  the  intellect- 
ual arena,  and  is  apt  to  make  sad  havoc 
among  good  peoi)le  who  read  everything 
but  acquire  nothing — a  vice  rather  preva- 
lent among  men  just  now. 

A  hen  with  a  solitary  chicken  Avill  often 
make  tenfold  the  fuss  of  another  with  a 
brood  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  principle 
is  frequently  illustrated  in  life.  There  are 
many  such  hens  among  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  society.  Fuss  and  feathers  not  un- 
frequently  tell  more  than  fact  and  sub- 
stance. 

People's  Desires. — Some  desire  to  be 
considered  i^re-eminently  good,  others  ra- 
tionally so,  and  others  again  are  satisfied 
if  their  conduct  places  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  censure. 


Adoration. — Every  man  cherishes  in 
his  heart  some  object — some  shrine  at 
which  his  adoration  is  j)aid,  unknown  to  all 
save  his  God. 
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The  New  Mint. 

There  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  a  new  building  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  this  city,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  j^resent  inadequate  mint. 
For  this  building  a  good  location  has  been 
Bclected,  a  large  sum  of  money  appropriat- 
ed, and  an  imposing  structure  promised, 
which  shall  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  progress  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  have  indulged  in 
the  hope  that  the  edifice  would  be  a  monu- 
ment of  architectural  skill  and  excellent 
workmanship. 

For  several  months  we  liave  watched  the 
course  of  events,  and  our  hopes,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  changed  into  fears. 
Instead  of  an  ornament,  the  edifice  bids 
fair  to  be  a  disgrace.  It  is  being  construct- 
ed of  an  imported  stone,  a  cretaceous  sand- 
stone from  Victoria.  This  rock  contains  a 
little  lignite  in  places  and  considerable 
iron.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
iron  is  oxidized,  and  before  the  building 
had  risen  many  feet  above  the  foundation, 
the  stone  was  already  discolored.  Wo  are 
now  enjoying  the  sight  of  an  apiiarently 
ruinous  monument  being  erected.  Again, 
the  separate  stones  are  in  many  instances 
being  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  natural 
position,  and  promise  to  chip  off  extensive- 

We  do  not  know  who  is  to  blame  in  this 
case.  We  have  been  told  that  the  stone 
has  been  contracted  for,  and  that  the  work- 
men are  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  they  can 
with  the  material  they  have.  We  suppose, 
then,  that  it  is  too  late  to  cxjiect  a  remedy. 
We  strongly  object,  however,  to  the  use  of 
public  moneys  for  such  ugly  things  as 
these.  If  an  earthquake  should  feel 
obliged  to  visit  us,  it  would  Ije  a  little  con- 
solation if  it  would  shake  down  the  miser- 
able object  and  rid  us  of  it.  The  present 
unsightly  mint  does  not  trouble  us  so 
much  as  does  the  new  ruin. 


Mistaken  Identity. — In  the  article  pub- 
lished last  week  on  "The  Culture  of  As- 
paragus," we  mistook  the  name  of  the  party 
sending  the  sample  and  the  statement  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  culture  emjiloyed  in 
its  production,  giving  credit  for  the  same 
to  Mr.  Pryal,  of  Oakland,  instead  of  to 
Mr.  William  Boots,  who  resides  some  six 
miles  north  of  San  Jose.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  B.  calling  attention 
to  the  mistake,  and  also  furnishing  some 
further  and  very  interesting  particulars 
with  regard  to  his  exi^erience  in  gardening 
which  we  shall  give  next  week. 

The  Mission  Silk  Pboject. — We  under- 
stand that  the  co-operative  silk  project  re- 
cently started,  near  Mission  San  Jose,  un- 
der the  ausi)ices  of  Mr.  Neuman,  is  mak- 
ing good  progress.  The  company  has 
already  set  out  8,000  trees  which  number 
will  be  greatly  increased  another  year,  and 
are  now  feeding  worms,  whicli  have 
reached  their  17th  day.  The  company  ex- 
pect to  have  their  factory  ready  for  oj)era- 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  ma- 
chinery will  be  driven  by  a  50  to  TS-horse 
power  water-wheel.  An  official  statement 
of  the  progress  which  the  company  has 
made  will  be  placed  before  the  public  in  a 
few  days. 

Narkow  Gauge. — A  surveying  party  of 
about  twenty  persons,  under  E.  N.  Rob- 
inson, have  started  out  to  survey  the  line 
for  a  narrow  gauge  road  down  the  coast 
from  this  city  to  San  Diego,  of  which  pro- 
ject we  have  previously  made  mention. 


The  Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  Company 
has  obtained  a  first-class  expert  from  Ger- 
many, Herr  Ernstein,  who  ijrefers  the  dif- 
fusion process  to  that  in  use  in  Alvarado. 
The  company  has  four  hundred  acres  of 
beets  on  the  American  river  bottom  not 
looking  very  promising  yet,  on  account  of 
north  winds.  It  contemplates  getting  a 
seventy-five  ton  sugarie  in  time  for  the 
present  crop.  Two  acres  of  water-melons 
are  put  out  as  an  exi)eriment  in  melon  su- 
gar making. — Atta. 

Coal  in  Los  Angeles  .County. — About 
40  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  coal  of  good 
quality  is  reported  as  abundant,  and  is  to 
be  worked  immediately. 


Eighteenth    Annual    Fair 


CALIFORNIA 


State     Agricultural     Society, 


To  commence  on  the  18th  and  end  on  the  23d  of 
Septtmbtr,  1871,  at  SACItAMENTO  CITY. 


OVER  $20,000  APPROPRIATED  FOR  PREMIUMS! 


Liberal  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  for  all  worthy  articles 
exhibited,  not  mentioned  in  the  Schedule.  Also,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Premiumfl  named,  the  Stteiety  will  give  a 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  the  most  Meritorious  Exhibition  in 
each  of  the  seven  departments. 

The  Pavilion  will  be  open  for  the  reception 

of  Articles  for  Exhibition  un  Friday  and  Snturuay, 
September  15th  and  Uith,  1871. 


LIST        OF       PREMIUMiS, 

Open  to  all  the  States  and  Territories. 

FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  the  same  animal  cannot  be  entered 
more  than  once,  except  in  sweepstakes,  or  as  a  colt  with 
its  sire  or  dam,  as  a  member  of  a  family. 

No  animal  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  premium 
unless  free  from  disease  or  blemish  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

CLASS  1— THOROl'GHBRED   HORSES. 

In  this  class  none  will  be  permitted  to  compete  but 
such  as  furnish  a  complete  podijjree— tracing  the  entire 
line  of  descent  to  the  English  parent  on  the  side  of  both 
sire  and  dam.  The  standard  of  authority  for  the  pedi- 
gree of  thoroughbred  horses  will  be  the  English  and 
American  Stud  Books. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $75 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 50 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 30 

Best  colt  under  one  year 20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt fiO 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Bt>st  mare,  three  years  old 40 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  one  year  old  ■  •  • 25 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year 20 

Families. 
Best  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not  less  than  ton  of  his 

colts,  all  thoroughbred 100 

Best  thoroughbred  dam,  with  not  less  than  four  of 

her  colts,  all  thoroughbred GO 

Best  stallion,  other  than   thoroughbred,  with   not 

less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  open  to  all 75 

Best  dam,  other  than   thoroughbred,  with  not  less 

than  three  of  her  colts 60 

CLASS  II-UORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  oyer 40 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 15 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 10 

CLASS   Ill-GRADED   MORSES. 

In  this  department  none  will  bo  allowed  to  compete 
but  such  as  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  a  crossof  either 
sire  or  dam  with  thoroughbreds. 

Best  stallion ,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 20 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  without  reference  to  sex. .     20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 50 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

Beet  mare,  one  year  old 15 

CLASS  IV-DRAFT  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  over 35 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 25 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 15 

CLASS  V— ROADSTERS. 

All  animals  competing  for  a  premium  in  this  depart- 
ment must  be  exhibited  in  harness. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 30 

Best  geld  ing .  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

CLASS  VI-CARRIAGE  HORSES. 
Best  matched  span  carriage  horses,  owned  and  used 

ae  such  by  one  person ,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS  VII-ROADSTER  TEAMS. 
Best  double  te,im  roadsters,  owned  and  used  as  such 

by  one  person,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS   VIII-SADDLE    HORSES. 

Best  Saddle  Horse Fine  Bridle 

CLASS  IX-COLTS. 

Free  to  all  except  those  entered  as  thoroughbred  and 
graded. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt $30 

Best  sucking  horse  colt 20 

Best  yearling  mare  colt 20 

Best  sucking  mare  colt 15 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one 

person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  can  be  entered  in  other 

classes  when  allowed  by  the  general  rules 50 

CLASS  X-SWEEPSTAKES. 
Open  to  all.    In  the  awards  in  this  department  blood 
will  have  the  preference  only  when  in  the  examination 
all  other  qualifications  shall  be  found  equal. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age,  silver  pitcher  worth $IM> 

Best  mare  of  any  age,  silver  pitcher  worth 100 

CLASS  XI— JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Best  jack 50 

Best  jennet 40 

Best  mule  two  years  old 20 

Best  mule  one  year  old 15 

Best  mule  under  one  year  old.  •  •  r  •  • ^^ 


CATTLE. 
CLASS  I-DIRHAM  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 75 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over 25 

Best  bull  calf  18 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  cow,  one  year  old  and  over 20 

Best  heifer  calf 15 

Devons,  Herefords,  Aldemeys,  Ayrshires  and  Hold- 

erness— same  premiums  as  for  Durhams. 
CLASS   H-GRADED  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over 3*1 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  ijull,  one  year  old  and  over 15 

Best  bull  calf 10 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  cow ,  three  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  cow,  one  year  old,  full  blooded 10 

Best  herd  of  cattle  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than 

ten,  owned  by  one  person 100 

CLASS  III-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  of  anyage  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth..  100 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth . .  75 

SHEEP    AND    GOATS. 
CLASS  I-STOCK   SHEEP  AND  MLTTON. 

Bast  ram  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  ram  under  two  years 15 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 10 

CLASS  II-FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  imder  two  years 20 

Best  three  Spanish  merino  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  Spanish  Merino  ewes  two  years  old  and 

over 20 

Be»-t  three  Spanish  merino  ewes  under  two  years 20 

Best  five  Spanish  merino  ewe  lambs 20 

Best  French  merino — same  premiums  as  for  Spanish. 
Best  Cotswold  and  Leicestershire— same  premiums. 

Cross  between  any  two  thoroughbreds,  same  premi'ns. 
CLASS    III- GRADE     OR    CROSS    WITH    SPANISH 
MERINO. 

In  this  class  a  otatement  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  degree  of  the  cross  and  the  breed  of  the 
sheep  crossed  with. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over $20 

Best  ram  under  two  years 15 

Best  three  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 16 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 15 

Best  grade  or  cross  with  French  merino— same  pre- 

miums  as  for  Spanish. 
Best  cross  with  Cotswold  and  Llcestershire- same 

premiums  as  for  Spanish. 

CLASS  IV-SWEEPSTAKES  ON  SHEEP. 

Best  buck  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet $30 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet 25 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  live  ewes  of  any  age  or 

breed,  silver  goblet 30 

CLASS  V- CASHMERE  AND  ANCiORA  GOATS. 

Best  thoroughbred  buck $30 

Best  thoroughbred  she  goat 20 

Best  thoroughbred  three  kids 20 

Best  graded  lot  of  three 15 

Swine. 
CLASS    l-LARGE    BREEDS,  WHICH.   WHEN    FAT, 

WILL  WEIGH  AT  .MATIRE  AOE  OVER  300  POINDS. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over $30 

Best  boar  under  two  years  old 20 

Best  boar  six  months  old  and  less  than  one  year 10 

Best  breedi..g  sow  two  years  and  over 25 

Best  breeding  sow  one  year  old 15 

Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year 10 

Best  lot  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not  less  than  five 

nor  more  than  ten  months  old 20 

POUIiTRY. 
CLASS    I. 

Best  lot  of  while  or  gray  Dorkings $5 

Best  lot  of  black  Spanish 6 

Best  lot  of  black  Poland 6 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  Blues 6 

Best  lot  of  Sumatra  game 6 

Best  lot  of  English  game 6 

Best  lot  of  light  Bramahs 5 

Best  lot  of  any  other  distinct  variety 5 

Best  lot  of  turkeys 5 

Best  lot  of  ducks,  any  good  variety 6 

Best  lot  of  geese  6 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  fowls 5 


SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 

Slachinery,    Implements,    Etc. 

Models  in  Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV  cannot  compete 
with  full  sized  machines. 

All  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  exhibited 
in  motion. 

All  articles  named  in  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  and 
VII  of  this  Department,  if  of  California  manufacture, 
will  receive  the  premium  offered  and  diploma;  if  not, 
they  will  be  awarded  a  diploma  only. 

claSs  1-machinerv,  engines,  etc. 

Best  display  of  general  machinery  from  one  shop.. .  $50 
Best  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing 

quartz 25 

Best  machine  for  saving  quartz  sulphurets 25 

Best  concentrator  for  copper  ores 25 

B(  st  grinding  and  amalgamating  pan  combined 25 

Best  turtiin  wheel  (Cal   manufacture) 25 

Best  (juartz  crusher  (Cal.  manufacture) 25 

Best  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) 50 

Best  portabli!  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) 25 

Best  portable  sawmill 20 

Best  saw  gimimer 2 

Best  self-setting  sawmill  head  block 6 

Best  stave  machine '• 6 

Best  shingle  machine 8 

Be>t  lathe  machine  * 

Best  h(H»p  machine 6 

Best  molding  machine 6 

Best  mortising  machine 6 

Best  Bash  machine 6 

B<-st  tenoning  machine 6 

Best  scroll  sawing  machine 5 

Best  wood  turning  lathe 5 

Bese  inm  turning  lathe 5 

Best  iron  planing  machine 10 

Best  wood  planing  machine 10 

Best  water  wheel 10 

CLASS     II-AGRICILTCRAL     MACHINES      (FIRST 

DIVISION). 
Befit  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  any  one 

house  (Cal.  manufacture) $.50 

Best  threshing  machine Fr.  diploma 

Best  sweep  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture; 10 

Best  endless  chain,  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture)  10 
Best  threshing  machine,  operated  by  endless   chain 

power 10 

Best  circular  sawmill,  operated  by  horse  power 10 

Best  log  crosscut  sawmill,  horse  power 10 

Best  clover  huUer  and  cleaner 8 

Best  clover  huller 6 

Bc;st  hemp  and  flax  dressing  machine 10 

Best  cider  mill  and  press 10 

Best  horse  hay  rake 10 

Beat  hay  and  straw  cutter « 

Best  hay  press , • ^9 


Best  power  corn  shellcr 6 

Best  hand  corn  sheller ',  5 

If  possible,  the  Board  will  manage  to  have  a  grand 

trial   of  reaping  and   threshing  machines,  to  come  off 

during  the  Fair,  and  will  give  special  premiums  for  the 
same. 

CLASS   III-AGRICLLTIRAL    MACHINES    (SECOND 
DIVISION). 

Best  header  (Cal.  manufacture)  $50 

Best  wheat  drill  (two  horse) 10 

Best  wheat  drill  ( one  horse) 5 

Best  grain  broadcast  S'>wiug  machine 10 

Best  machine  for  cutting  and  shocking  com 6 

Best  <-lover  seed  harvester 6 

Best  self-raking  and  reaping  machine 10 

Best  reaping  machine 10 

Best  mowing  machine 10 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower 20 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives  5 

Best  hay  pitching  machine 5 

Best  corn  planter  ( horse  power) 5 

Best  corn  planter  (hand) 2 

Best  potato  planter 6 

Best  potato  digger 5 

Best  field  roller  and  crusher 10 

Best  harrow 6 

Best  one-horse  corn  cultivator 5 

Best  two-horse  corn  cultivator 10 

Best  horse  hoe 5 

Best  double  shovel  plow S 

CLASS     IV-AGRICILTIRAL     MACHINES     (THIRD 
DIVISION). 

Best  smut  machine $10 

Best  fanu  feed  mill 10 

Best  fanning  mill 6 

Best  flour  packing  machine 6 

Best  sel(-regulatiug  windmill 15 

Best  stock  scales  for  general   purposes,  to  be  set  up 
by  exhibitor,  and  be  used  by  the  Board  during  the 

Fair,  free  of  charge 25 

Best  platform  scales 5 

Best  stump  extractor 10 

Best  brick  machine 10 

Best  drain  tile  machine 10 

Best  farm  gate 15 

Best  iKchive  (without  bees) 3 

liest  refrigerator 5 

Best  agricultural  Ijoiler 5 

Best  portable  fence ^ 20 

Best  ornamental  fence 10 

Best  economical  fence  for  tule  land 25 

CLASS  V-TOOLS  AND  HOrSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting  tools $20 

Best  set  of  draining  tools 5 

Best  farm  road  scraper 2 

Best  garden  seed  drill 2 

Best  cheese  press 10 

Best  cheese  vat,  with  beater  attached 10 

Best  cheese  shelf  model 5 

Best  chum 10 

Best  butter  worker 6 

Best  cabbage  cutter 2 

Best  sausage  meat  cutter  and  stuffer 5 

Best  WKshing  machine Diploma  and  5 

Best  clothes  wringer Diploma 

Best  mangle  or  ironing  machine 5 

Best  clothes  horse,  to  occupy  the  least  space 6 

Best  well  pump 10 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  irrigating  par- 
poses 20 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  mining  purposes    20 

CLASS    VI-PLOWS. 
Best  steam  plow,  to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee,  and  its  utility  fully  demonstrated. $200 

Best  two-gang  plow 40 

Best  plow  for  general  piurposes 10 

Best  stubble  plow 10 

Best  sod  plow 10 

Best  steel  plow 10 

Best  cast  iron  plovw. 10 

Best  subsoil  plow 10 

Best  sidehill  plow 6 

Best  one-  horse  plow *    5 

Best  mole  or  blind  ditching  plow 10 

Best  open  ditching  plow 10 

Best  dynamometer 10 

The  Board  will  furnish  to  exhibitors  suitable  grounds 
for  practically  testing  their  plows,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Awarding  Committee. 

CLASS    VII-VEHICLES. 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage Diploma  and  $30 

Best  one-horse  family  carriage Diploma  and  25 

Best  top  buggy Diploma  and  20 

Best  trottiug  wagon Diploma  and  15 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes 15 

Best  spring  market  wagon 15 

Best  cart 5 

Best  street  good»  wagon 5 

Best  wagon  or  carriage  brake 5 

Best  jackscrew 6 

Best  carriage  or  cab  for  children 5 

Best  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc 10 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 

TEXTTLE  JFABRICS^ILL'AND  DOMES- 
TIC   PRODUCTS. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Materials  of  which  they 
are   Made. 

Articles  to  be  exhibited  by  manufacturer,  and  articles 
which  heretofore   have   received  a  premium,  to  l)e  ex- 
cluded from  competition,  except  in  Class  VI. 
CLASS  I— FABRICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 
Best  specimen   of  silk  manufactured,  not  less  than 

five  yards $20 

Best  pound  reel  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  pound  sewing  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  specimen  of  raw  silk  goi>ds 10 

Beat  pair  of  silk  stockings 10 

Best  pair  of  silk  gloves 10 

Best  silk  shawl 20 

Best  silk  cravat 10 

Best  piece  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 10 

CLASS    II-MILL   FABRICS. 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  manufactory.. .  $50 

Best  display  of  cotton  goods  by  one  manufactory. . .  60 

Best  ten  yards  woolen  cloth 6 

Best  ten  yards  cassimcre 5 

Best  ten  yards  satinet 8 

Best  ten  yards  jean 5 

Best  ten  yards  floor  oil  cloth 10 

Best  ten  yards  tweed 8 

Best  ten  yards  cloth  of  flax  cotton 6 

Best  piece  cotton  sheeting 8 

Best  ten  yards  of  flannel 5 

Best  fifte<"n  yards  woolen  carpet 20 

Best  fifteen  yards  tow  cloth 8 

Best  ten  yards  linen 20 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kfrsey 6 

Best  hearth  rug 8 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 8 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread 8 

Best  shawl * 

Best  mackinac  blanket 8 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets 8 

Best  stocking  yam ^ 

Best  oil  cloth  table  cover ■  * 

Best  display  of  cordage Diploma  and  5 

CLASS     III-NEEDLE.     SHELL     AND      W^AXWORK 

CLOTHlNti.  HATS.  CAPS.  FIRS,  ETC. 
Best  exhibit  and  greatest  number  of  articles  m  this 

class Fr.  Diploma  and  $10 

Best  ottoman  cover ° 

Best  table  cover r 

Best  fancy  chajrwork  with  needle ? 
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Best  fancy  chair  cushion  and  back 5 

Best  woolen  shawl 5 

Best  crotchet  shawl 5 

Best  worked  shawl 5 

Best  lace  cape 3 

Best  lampstand  mat 3 

Beat  ornamental  needlework 5 

Best  silk  embroidery 5 

Best  embi-oidered  sofa  cushion 6 

Best  embroidered  mantilla 5 

Best  embroidered  table  spread 5 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown 5 

Best  embroidered  lady's  robe 5 

Best  embroidered  lady's  dress 5 

Best  embroidered  children's  clothes 6 

Best  embroidered  undersleeves 3 

Best  embroidered  lady's  collar 3 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief 3 

Best  chenille  embroidery 5 

Best  embroidery  with  beads 5 

Best  tatting  collar 3 

Best  worked  collar 3 

Best  worked  veil 3 

Best  worked  handkerchief 3 

Best  silk  bonnet • 5 

Best  velvet  bonnet 6 

Best  knit  cloak 3 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  clothing 10 

Best  exhibit  of  boys'  clothing 6 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps 5 

Best  collection  of  furs 10 

Best  assortment  leather  gloves  and  mittens 5 

Best  variety  of  linen  embroidery 10 

Best  group  of  artificial  flowers 10 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flowera 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 6 

Best  group  of  wax  flowers 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  fruit 6 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  wax  fruit 6 

Best  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work 6 

Best  specimen  cone  work 5 

Best  specimen  leaf  work 6 

Best  specimen  flower  work 6 

Best  specimen  shell  work 5 

Best  braid  of  straw  or  grass  5 

Best  specimen  of  braid  work 5 

Best  embroidered  picture 10 

Best  white  quilt 6 

Best  worked  quilt 5 

Best  si  Ik  quilt 5 

Best  patchwork  quilt 5 

Best  children's  atfghan 6 

Best  display  of  mlUiifcry 20 

CLASS  IV-HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

No  'irticle  manufactuaed  in  factories  or  out  of  the 
family  will  be  received  in  this  class.  Exhibitors  must 
accompany  their  articles  with  a  certiflcate  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  family  within  the  year. 

Best  ten  yards  jean $10 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets 10 

Best  ten  yards  flannel 10 

Best  woolen  carpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 5 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets 10 

Best  rag  carpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  fifteen  yards  of  tow  cloth 5 

Best  hearth  rug 5 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 5 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 5 

Best  pound  of  linen  sewing  thread 3 

Best  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens 3 

Best  pair  of  woolefi  mittens 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 5 

Best  pair  of  woolen    stockings    by  misses    under 

twt  I ve  years  of  age 5 

Best  linen  handkerchiefs 6 

Best  netting 3 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings 3 

Best  stocking  yarn 5 

Best  woolen  shawl 5 

Best  mill  bag 5 

Best  woolen  knit  drawers 5 

Best  woolen  knit  shirt 5 

Best  foot  mats 3 

Best  straw  hat 5 

Best  straw  bonnet 6 

Best  grass  bonnet 5 

Best  grass  hat 6 

Best  gentleman's  shirt 5 

Best  knit  bedspread 6 

Best  wove  bedspread 5 

Best  ten  pounds  dressed  flax 10 

Best  five  pounds  flax  cotton 10 

Best  Ave  pounds  flax  yarn 5 

Articles  exhibited  by  misses  under  ten  years  of  age, 
entrance  free. 

GLASS   V-SADDLERS'    AND    SHOEMAKERS'  WARE 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Best  traveling  trunk $10 

Best  carpet  sack 5 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness 10 

Best  set  of  farm  harness 10 

Best  display  of  leather 10 

Best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles 10 

Best  display  of  hames 3 

Best  display  of  saddletrees 3 

Bast  display  of  brushes 3 

Best  display  of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  ma- 
chine   5 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots 5 

Best  pair  of  heavy  boots 5 

Best  pair  of  gent's  dress  shoes 6 

Best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters 5 

Best  pair  of  ladies*  t'aiters 3 

Best  pair  of  ladies'  slippers 3 

Best  pair  of  bootees 3 

Best  display  of  bound  account  books 5 

Best  display  of  paper 5 

Best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders 5 

Best  silk  hat 6 

Best  soft  hat .■ 5 

Best  made  suit  of  gentleman's  clothing 10 

Best  display  of  printing 10 

Best  display  of  gloves  and  mittens 3 

Best  display  of  ladies'  furs 10 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

MECHANICAL    PRODUCTS. 

All  products  of  industry  competing  for  premiums  are 

to  be  exhibited  by  or  for  the  maker  or  improver  or  in- 
ventor. 

CLASS    I-WORKED   METALS. 

Best  display  of  copper  work Diploma  and  $20 

Best  display  of  brass  work Diploma  and  '20 

Best  display  of  axes 5 

Best  display  of  locks 5 

Best  display  of  door  trimmings 5 

Best  display  of  window  trimmings 5 

Best  display  of  window,  blind  or  shutter  trimmings  5 

Best  display'of  saddlers' hardware 5 

Best  display  of  horseshoes 5 

Best  display  of  horseshoe  nails 5 

Best  display  of  plumbers'  goods  and  ware 

Diploma  and  10 

Best  display  of  gas  chandeliers  and  burners 

Diploma  and  lo 

Best  display  of  lamps 10 

Best  display  of  general  hardware 10 

Best  display  of  iron  and  steel 5 

Best  display  of  iron  fencing  including  post 10 

Best  display  of  mechanics'  tools 10 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery 6 

Best  display  of  pocket  cutlery 6 


Best  display  of  silverware 10 

Best  display  of  Britannia  ware 5 

Best  display  of  clocks 10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper. .     10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin 6 

Best  circular  saws 5 

Best  mill  saws 6 

Best  hand  saws 5 

Best  display  of  files 5 

Best  burglar  and  fireproof  safe 20 

Best  collection  of  California  marble 25 

CLASS    II-STOVES,    CASTINGS,    ETC. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood $  S 

Best  cooking  stove  for  coal 6 

Best  parlor  stove 6 

Best  warming  furnace  or  other  furnace 6 

Best  cooking  range 10 

Best  parlor  grate 3 

Best  pair  ornamental  iron  vases 3 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  iron 3 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  stone 6 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  wood 5 

Best  display  of  hollow  iron  ware 5 

Best  ornamental  statuary ; 5 

Best  ornamental  iruit  and  flower  stand 5 

Best  church  bell 20 

Best  farm  bell 5 

Best  chime  of  bells 5 

CLASS      III-MUSICAL      INSTRUMENTS.      CABINET 
WARE-CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURE. 

Best  grand  or  semi-grand  pianoforte $20 

Best  boudoir  piano 20 

Best  square  piano 20 

Best  parlor  piano 10 

Best  dressing  bureau 10 

Best  sofa 10 

Best  lounge 6 

Best  extension  table 5 

Best  office  chair .•) 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 10 

Best  center  table s 5 

Best  pair  of  side  tables 5 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture 20 

Best  display  of  furniture 20 

Best  display  of  mattresses 6 

Best  seats  and  desks  for  schools 6 

Best  writing  desk 5 

Best  book  case a 

Best  wardrode 10 

Best  sick  chair  or  couch B 

CLASS    IV-WOODEN    WARE. 

Best  display  of  cedar  ware $  5 

Best  display  of  pine  ware 5 

Best  display  of  oak  ware 5 

Best  display  of  window  shades 6 

Best  display  of  window  blinds 5 

Best  display  of  willow  ware 10 

Best  display  of  splitwood  baskets B 

Best  display  of  pine,  oak  or  walnut  doors 10 

Best  display  of  hour,  pork  and  tight  barrels 10 

Best  display  of  turning-lathe  work 5 

Best  display  of  osier  willow 5 

Best  wine  cask 10 

Best  display  of  wooden  ware 50 

CLASS  V— PHILOSOPHICAL.  SURGICAL,  DENTAL. 
DRAWING.  PAINTING,  SURVEYING  AND  LEVEL- 
ING INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS.  ETC.,  OF 
FINE  WORKMANSHIP.  E.XHIBITED  BY  MAKER- 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

Best  surgical  instruments Diploma 

Best  set  optical  instruments Diploma 

Best  dentist's  instruments Diploma 

Best  set  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments  Diploma 

Best  specimens  dentistry Diploma 

Best  theodolite Diploma 

Best  level Diploma 

Best  surveyor's  compass Diploma 

Befit  achromatic  telescope Diploma 

Best  reflecting  telescope Diploma 

Best  optical  apparatus Diploma 

Best  balance ; Diploma 

Best  thermometer Diploma 

Best  barometer Diploma 

Best  electro-magnetic  apparatus Diploma 

Best  electric  telegraph Diploma 

Best  electric  machine Diploma 

Best  galvanic  battery  and  apparatus Diploma 

Best  set  drawing  instruments Diploma 

Best  chronometer Diploma 

Best  clock  (eight  day) Diploma 

Best   specimen   silverware,   with    agricultural 

designs,  suitable  for  premiums Diploma 

Best  specimen  Argentine  or  Britannia  ware Diploma 

Best  turned  and  cast  Britannia Dixiloma 

CLASS    VI-CHEMICALS. 

Best  ivory  black $  5 

Best  Prussian  blue 6 

Best  copal  varnish 5 

Best  glue 5 

Best  prussiate  of  potash 5 

Best  linseed  oil  (5  gallons) 10 

Best  white  lead 5 

Befit  display  of  soap Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  soap  (California  make $  0 

Best  specimen  of  lard  oil 5 

Best  five  gallons  of  castor  oil 10 

Best  display  of    potash,    saleratus,    pearlash    and 

other  alkalies 5 

Best  display  of  writing  fluid 2 

Best  display  of  blacking 3 

Best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum 5 

Best  display  of  illuminating  petroleum 5 

CLASS      VII-GLASS.       CROCKERY,       STONliWARE, 
BRICKS  AND  TILES- AMERICAN   MANUFACTURE. 

Best  specimen  Rockingham  ware Diploma 

Beat  stoneware Diploma 

Best  specimen  ground  glass Diploma 

Best  specimen  stained  glass , Diploma 

Best  water  pipe  of  water  lime Diploma 

Best  sample  drain  tile $5 

Best  roofing  tiles 5 

Best  flooring 5 

Best  looking  glass Diploma 

Best  plate  glass Diploma 

Best  window  glass Diiiloma 

Best  flint  glass Diploma 

Best  bottle  glass Diploma 

Befit  bpttles,  green  glass Diploma 

Best  tincture  and  other  stoppered  bottles  and 

vials Diploma 

Best  retorts  and  receivers,  tubulated  and  plain. Diploma 

Best  demijohns Diploma 

Best  carboys Diploma 

Best  terra  cotta Diploma 

Best  fire  bricks $3 

Best  pressed  brick Diploma 

Best  rettery,  various  kinds Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  stoneware $10 

Best  display  of  glassware 10 

Befit  display  of  queensware '  5 

Best  dressed  stone 5 

Best  mill  stone 5 

Best  marble  of  California 10 

Best  barrel  common  salt 3 

Best  sack  table  salt 3 

Best  barrel  lime 6 

Best  hydraulic  cement 5 

CLASS  VIII-MINERALS.  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  FISHES, 

ETC. 
Best  set  of  useful  minerals  of  California,  including 
coals  of  California,  Iron  ores  of  California,  lime- 
stones of  California,  marbles  of  California,  sand- 
stones of  California,  marls  of  California,  peats  of 
California,  soils  of  California,  salt  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia, minerals  of  California,  potters'  clay  of 
California,  fire  clay  of  California,  burr  stones  of 

California,  gypsum  of  California . .   $20 

For  the  following  articles,  finch  awards  as  the  Board 
shall  deem  best,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  be  made: 


Best  collection  of  minerals  illustrating  the  geology  of 
California. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Best  collection  of  natural  fishes,  living  or  dead. 

Best  suit  of  crystallized  minerals  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  crystallized  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world . 

Best  suit  of  fossils  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Including  the 
woods  and  most  useful  plants  and  native  gi  asses  of 
California. 

Best  suit  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Including  Insects 
injurious  to  the  farmer. 


FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 

AGRICtTLTURAL    PRODUCTS. 
Farm  Products,   Food,    Condiments,   Etc. 
CLASS  I  -SILK, 
Best  exhibition  of  the  silk  business,  from  the  mul- 
berry tree  to  the  silk  cocoon,  including  the'feediug 

of  the  worms,  their  eggs,  etc $.50 

For  the    greatest   number  of   useful    forest    trees 
planted  in  permanent  plantation  during  the  year..    50 

CLASS  II-FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 
All  parties  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums  on  flour, 
wheat  or  barley,  and  who  will  send  the  required  sam- 
ples to  be  exhibited  to  .J.  W.  H.  Campbell,  San  Francis- 
co, or  to  H.  G.  Smith,  Sacramento,  will  be  paid  the 
market  price  for  the  flour  or  grain,  and  the  same  will  be 
properly  labeled  with  the  producer's  name  and  be  ex 
hibited  for  him;  and  also,  will  be  paid  any  premiums 
awarded  to  the  same.'  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  secure  a  good  exhibition  and  to  save  trouble  to  the 
producer. 
Best  sack  wheat  flour  (California  manufactured  and 

California  wheat) Silver  Medal 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Chile  variety $10 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Australian  variety     10 

Best  two  bushels  of  the  Club  variety 10 

Best  two  bufibels  of  any  other  variety 10 

The  premium  wheat  to  become  the   property  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  two  bushels 10 

Best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  two  bushels 5 

Best  sample  of  barley,  not  less  than  two  bushels. . .       5 
Best  sample  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of   flax  seed,  not  less  than   one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample    of    hops,  not    less   than    twenty-five 

pounds 5 

Best  sample    of    timothy,    not    less    than   one-half 

bushel ■. 5 

Best  sample  of  clover  seed,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  blue  grass   seed,  not  less   than  one- 
half  bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  red  top  seed,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sampl  J  of  orchard  grass  seed,  not  less  than  one- 
half  bushel 5 

Best  bushel  yellow  corn 5 

Best  bushel  white  com 5 

Best  bushel  early  corn ■. , . ,       5 

Best  exhibit  garden  seeds  of  California  production, 

not  less  than  twenty-flve  varieties 10 

Evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  the  grain, 
vegetables  and  products  have  been  grown  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 

CLASS    III-CHEESE    (DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  IV-CHEESE  (FACTORY  MADE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  V— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese 

■ Diploma  and  $20 

CLASS   V-BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Best  lot  ten  pounds  of  butter,  in  rolls $10 

Best  tub  of  firkin,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds, 

at  least  three  months  old 15 

Best  four  loaves  of  baker's  bread  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  old 3 

Best  pilot  bread 2 

Best  biscuit 2 

Best  soda  biscuit 2 

Best  crackers,  butter 2 

Best  crackers,  sweet 2 

Best  crackers,  Boston 2 

Best  domestic  corn  bread 5 

Best  domestic  rye  bread 5 

Best  domestic  brown  bread 5 

Best  domestic  wheat  bread 6 

CLASS    VII-HONEY,    PRESERVES,    PICKLES,    ETC. 

Best  ten  pounds  honey $3 

Best  canned  tomatoes 3 

Best  canned  blackberries 3 

Best  canned  raspberries 3 

Best  canned  peaches 3 

Best  canned  pears 3 

Best  canned  apples 3 

Best  canned  quinces 3 

Best  canned  cherries • 3 

Best  canned  gooseberries 3 

Best  canned  currants 3 

Best  canned  grapes 3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits Diploma 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  jellies Diploma 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  preserves. .  .Diploma 

Best  apple  jelly $3 

Best  currant  jelly 3 

Best  peach  jelly 3 

Best  quince  jelly 3 

Best  preserved  quinces 3 

Best  preserved  peaches 3 

Best  preserved  pears 3 

Befit  preserved  apples 3 

Best  preserved  plums 3 

Best  tomato  catsup 3 

Best  cucumber  catsup 3 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 3 

Best  pickled  peaches 3 

Befit  pickled  tomatoes 3 

Best  pickh  d  walnuts 3 

Befit  pickled  mangoes  and  melons 3 

Best  pickled  onions 3 

Best  pickled  gerkius 3 

Best  specimeu  of  concentrated  vegetables 3 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  milk 3 

CLASS  VIII-WINES,  SUCARS.  SYRUP  AND  BRANDY. 

Best  white  still  wine,  four  years  old $10 

Best  white  still  wine,  three  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  two  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  one  year  old 10 

Red  wines — same  premiums  as  white  wines. 
White  sparkling  wines- same  premiums  as  white 
still  wines. 

Best  port  wine 10 

Best  claret  wine. . .  - 10 

Befit  sherry  wine ,10 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 20 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  native  grapes 20 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  one  year  old 10 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  two  years  old 15 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  three  years  old  and 

over 25 

Best  brandy  made  from  peaches 15 

All  wines  and  brandy  must  be  the  product  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. 
Best  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  sugar 

beet $20 

Best  one  hundred  pounds  or  sugar  made  from  Chi- 
nese cane 20 


Bes  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  melons  2 
Best  five   gallons  syrup  from  either  of  the  above 

named  articles 10 

CLASS  IX-VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

All  articles  in  this  class  are  to  be  raised  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 

Besl  half  bushel  red  potatoes $5 

Best  half  bushel  white  potatoes 5 

Best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck 

of  each  variety 10 

Best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes 5 

Best  twelve  parsnips 8 

Best  twelve  carrots 3 

Best  six  long  blood  beets 3 

Befit  six  turnip  beets 3 

Best  six  sugar  beets 3 

Btfct  display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  peck  of  tomatoes 3 

Best  display  of  tomatoes,  variety  and  quality 5 

Befit  six  drumhead  cabbages 3 

Best  six  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage 3 

Befit  six  heads  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  heads  of  cauliflower 3 

Best  three  heads  of  brocoli 3 

Best  siz  heads  of  lettuce 2 

Befit  half  peck  of  red  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  yellow  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  white  onions 3 

Befit  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality 6 

Best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling 3 

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  twelve  roots  of  salfiify 3 

Best  six  stalks  of  celery 3 

Best  six  marrow  squashes 3 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes 3 

Best  six  crookneck  squashes 3 

Best  display  of  squafihes,  variety  and  quality 10 

Befit  and  largest  pumpkin 5 

Befit  display  of  pumpkinfi,  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  dozen  of  fiweet  corn,  green 3 

Best  display  of  sweet  corn  in  variety  and  quality, 

green  or  dry 5 

Best  three  mountain  sweet  watermelons 'Ji 

Best  three  watermelons  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  grren-fleshed  muskmelons 3 

Best  three  yellow-flcshed  muskmelons 3 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties, 

both  watermelons  and  muskmelons 10 

Best  six  cucumbers 2 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod 3 

Befit  half  peck  white  beans,  dry 2 

Best  half  peck  kidney  bufih  beans,  in  pod 3 

Befit  half  iieck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod.  2 

Befit  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 2 

Best  half  peck  garden  peas,  dry 3 

Bi'fit  half  peck  castor  oil  beans 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry 6 

Best  half  peck  gerkin  cucumbers 3 

Befit  three  purple  egg  plants 5 

Befit  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one 

exhibitor '. .  50 

CLASS  X— FLOWERS. 

Best  miniature  flower  garden $50 

Best  difiplay  growing  flowers 25 

Best  difiplay  cut  flowers 25 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

FRUITS. 

CLASS  I— CREEN  FRUITS. 
Best  twenty  varieties  of   apples,  pioperly  named, 

five  specimens  each $40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  apples,  properly  named,  Ave 

specimens  each 20 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  pearfi,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  pears,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 20 

Best  ten  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each..  20 

Best  five  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each.. .  10 

Best  ten  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each 20 

Best  five  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each. ...  10 
Best  twenty  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 20 

Best  display  of  Mission  grapes 20 

Best  single  variety  of   grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  wine  grapes 40 

Befit  difiplay  of  tropical  fruits 20 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimenfi  oraupies 5 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  lemons 5 

Best  difiplay  of  needling  fruits 10 

Best    general  display  of  fruit  embracing  best  and 

greatest  varieties 100 

CLASS  II-DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  NUTS, 

hTC. 
Greatest  number  of  varietiefi  and  best  specimens, 

not  less  than  three  pounds  each $10 

Best  dried  figs,  prepared  so  they  will  keep  in  condi- 
tion for  export,  not  less  than  six  pounds 10 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  raisins 15 

Befit  ten  pounds  dried  prunes 10 

Greatest  number  of   varieties  and  best   specimens 
fresh  preserved  fruits,  not  less  than  one  jar  each, 

nor  less  than  six  varieties  10 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts 6 

Best  half  peck  soft-shelled  almonds ■-...       5 

Best  half  peck  peanuts 3 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

FINE    ARTS. 

CLASS  I-DRAWINGS.  PAINTINGS,  ETC. 

Best  life-size  photograph,  color<d  in  oil $20 

Best  specimen  of  portrait  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist 60 

Best  specimen  of  landscape  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist  60 

Best  specimen  in  water  colors 10 

Best  specimen  uncolored  photograph 20 

Best  specimen  of  not  less  than  twelve  difl'erent  ob- 
jectfi  of  natural  history,  in  water  colors,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist Diploma  and    25 

Best  specimen  fruit  painting 10 

Best   specimen   of  California  landscape,  in  oil,  by 

California  artist 20 

Best  exhibition  of  paintings Diploma  and    50 

Best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors Diploma 

Befit  engraving Diploma 

Best  wood  engraving Diploma 

Best  lithography Diploma 

Best  porcelain  painting  and  gilding Diploma 

Best  specimen  penmanship $.'> 

Best  crayon  drawing 5 

Best  pencil  drawing 5 

Best  i)en  drawing S 

CLASS  II-SCULPTURE,  ETC. 

Best  sculpture $20 

Best  collection  of  marble  work 60 

Best  carving  in  wood Diploma 

Best   collection   and  greatest  variety  of  California 

birds,  prepared Diploma  and  $15 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  quadrupeds, 

prepared Diploma  and    15 

CLASS  III-DESIGNS. 

Best  design  for  farm  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  barn Diploma 

Best  design  for  carriage  house  and  stable Diploma 

Best  design  for  dairy  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  poultry  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  gate Diploma 

Best  granary Diploma 

Best  bridge  (model  of) Diploma 

Best  domestic  apparatus  (or  model  of) Diploma 
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BUFF  COCHINS  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Poultrj-  Vard  N'.  W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  Sts.,  OAKLAND. 


Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trap, 


FOR  GOPHERS,  SQCTRRELS,  BATS,  CAYOTES, 
and  other  "  VarmintB." 


This  Trap,  as  niny  be  seen,  is  of  simple  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  conveniently  by  women  or  ch  Idrcn. 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
50  ccBts.  Bv  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  expres 
charges  are  iiigh).  $1.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  o 
dealers  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Address  the  iuvento 
and  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS. 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County,  Ca 
8l-]y-awbp 

COPTRIOHT    SECUnED. 

American    Turf    Register, 

A  Correct  Sjiiopsis  of  Turf  Eventfl  in  the  United  States, 
embracing 

RUNNING,  TROTTING  AND  PACING, 

Carefully  Compiled  from  Official  Records,  with  Pedi- 
grees Attached,  and 

A.TT    A1»J?ENI>IX;. 

Containing  useful  notes  on  the  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment  of  Stock;  a  treatise  on  the  Percheron  Horse;  to- 
gether with  tables  of  wi  .ning  liorses  in  the  United 
States,  England,  etc.;  and  other  matters  of  Interest  con- 
nected with  the  turf. 

Published  annually  by  BRUCE  S:  CO.,  No.  37  Park 
How,  New  lork. 

The  above  work  will  be  issued  regularly  on  the  let  of 
January.    Price,  $;).00;  large  8  vo;  417  pages.      a'i2-4t 


RetfisterodEf'T  Transmission  Abroad. 

The     Gardeners     Chronicle     and      Agricultural 
Gazette, 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  .Journal,  devoted  to  all  branches 
of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. 

PUBLISHED  EVEKY  SATtmnAY.      PE  CE  FIVEPENCE. 

Established  in  1S4I  by  the  late  Professor  Lindley  in  con- 
junction witli  Sir  Joseph  Paxt^^n  and  other  leaditm  Horti- 
culturists, tlie  •■Uabdesku's  Chkonu'le  and  Ai.nu  1 1,- 
TURM.  (iAZKTTE"  continues  lobe  the  I.arsesl  ami  Most 
Important  of  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  Horticulture 
anaAKriculture.  either  in  this  country  oraliroad. 

Its  prominent  features  are;  lOriKinal  Articles  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  Horticulture  and  Auriculture.  ITlie 
urinciules  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  of  Botany, 
and  of  Natural  History,  are  explained.  iThe  fullest  in- 
formation is  supplied  as  to  improved  methods  of  Culture. 
New  Implements,  and  on  all  points  connec  ed  with  thei.'ul- 
tivation  of  Fhiwers.  Fruits,  Forests,  etc. ;  the  Manaiieraent 
of  Estates,  Farms,  (iardcns.  Orchards.  Woods,  or  Sloik; 
the  details  of  Field  Cultivation;  the  practice  of  DniinaKi' 
and  IrriKution,  the  Veterinary  Art,  Road  Making,  thi'  keep- 
ingof  Bees.  Poultry,  etc.;  the  Construction,  Maintename. 
Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  all  Oarden  or  Farm  Buildings; 
in  short,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  I  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fruit  Culture,  and 
Rural  Economy  generally. 

Descriptions  of  New  Plants.  Fruits,  etc. 

Reports  of  all  important  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Ex- 
hibi  ions.  Societies.  Lectures,  etc..  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  the  Horticulturist  or  Agriculturist. 

The  Weekly  Markets  for  Com,  Hay,  Hops,  Cattle,  Flowers. 
Fruit.  Timber,  etc.  . 

Home  Correspondence,  containing  avast  amount  of  varied 
and  interesting  information. 

Reviews  of  Books.  English  and  Foreign,  whose  subjects 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Journal. 

Garden  and  Farm  .Memoranda.  c<»nlaining  Notices  of  such 
Gardens.  F"arms.  or  Estates,  as  are  likely  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

(.'alendiir  of  Weekly  Operations,  as  well  as  Notes  for  Ama- 
teurs, supplying  valuable  suggestiocs  to  Practical  Garden- 
ers Rpd  otnera. 

Ni»tices  to  Correspondents,  including  Replies  to  Ques- 
tions; such  replies  being  given  by  men  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  their  respective  departments. 

Foreign  Correspondence,  which,  owing  to  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  "  hardeners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette"  abroad  and  in  the  Colonies,  forms  a  valuable  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  Journal. 

Supplements  are  often  given,  for  which  no  extra  charge  is 
made. 

Embracing  so  large  a  field,  addressed  to  so  manr  classes  of 
readers,  and  with  so  large  a  circulation  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  hut  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and  the  various 
Colonies,  the  "(iardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  (ia- 
zette"  affords  an  unusually  good  Medium  for  Advertisers 
of  all  articlt^s  used  by  persons  interested  in  Gardens,  Farms 
and  (Jountry  pursuits. 

Subscription  for  I'i  months,  including  postage  to  America. 
£1  (i.s.  Office  for  advertisements  and  coiniimnications,  II 
Wellington  street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Eng.         ap22;it 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgromery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  In  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
clalmH  for  pre-emptore  &c.,  in  every  part  of  tb«  State. 
lYl-3mrJ 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

I>A.TE]VTS95  BOUGHT  AIVD  WOLD  OTV  COMi^lISJSIOTV. 


Loiifjisliores    Coiiil>iiiation    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool,  it  is  indispensible  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  orany oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
Btretching  c^ri>ets.  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  d<aible  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  beat  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Haniiiier.  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.     Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

Westlliil's    Iiiii*i-o>-e<l    Potato    Diggrer. 


We  ask  special  attentiim  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  itf 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  w!j 
buys  it.  It  is  operatedby  a  man  and  one  or  two  horr-i  - 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  di;;- 
ger  enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea- ,  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  r<.ll  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clog^iing  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  or  full  sized  ma- 
chine can  be  seen  in  our  otbce.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Machines  or  Rights  furnished  on  application. 


I?.    I>a-*-is'    Wire    and    l?ic;i*et    Fenoe. 

Although  about  two  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  GENEH.\L  F.\RM  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  acttial  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
ytm  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  pres<'iit  of  ONE  FARM 
RHtHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
witiiin  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  grunted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

Now    Gran    Lig^ht. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gai?.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required.  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Himter'sii    Improved    Grain    Separator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

O'Mara's    Patent    Giant    Corn    Sheller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really  a 
"  Little  Giant  "  for  shelling  com.  It  is  a  late  invention,  and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to  suit.  Will  give  ex- 
clusive agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  advertise  and  push  the  introdm-tion  of  the  Sheller.  Retail  price,  $2.  A 
liberal  discount  to  agents.     A  sample  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $2.75. 

Ne-vr    Enfrltind    Spring    Bod. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Ts«rl>ox's    Coml>ination    SsStencil    A.lpliahot. 

By  the  ttse  of  this  ingenious  device.  ANY  N.\ME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  peafcctly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  havinga  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Places,  for  sale  at  a  low  price.     Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

IVnt    Roaster. 

Tliis  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  hilf  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.    All  that  is  required  is  to  wind  it  up  aud 
fill  with  nuts.     It  roasts  evenly  and  pejfectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.     The 
Patent  Right  for  sale  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  aud  Washington  Territorj-. 
A  sample  machine  fiirnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
m-tde  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE, 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacramesto,  Gal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

IMPonTLnS    OF 

Hardware,    Farming   implements. 

MA.CHINES,  ETC. 


187I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


Overland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


Tlie  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.     We  promise  our  read-    — 
ers  rich  things  during  the  coming  6 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
fcyabU  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:— Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  %  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  J30  00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  I3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  SubscriVers,  an 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 

John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance.  , 


GILES   B.  ORAT.  J4MVS   U.    BATEH. 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

VTTORNKYSAIVDCOUKSELOUSAT  LiA^V, 

n  Building  of  P. 


27vl6 


tic  Insurance  Co..  N.   E.  corner  Call- 
foinhian     LeldevdorH  streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OF  BATTLES, 


THE  YEAR 


AGENTS    WANTED     FOR 

A  HiBtor>'  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.     By  liroikett. 
Accurate,   rt;liable  and  complete.     The   only  one  i)ub- 
lished.     Send  tL.'iO  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
torj- at  once.     Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEEU  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl5-3m 


WM.    M.    LYON. 


CHA8.    C.    BABKES. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  Jt  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried  Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mi  No.  21J  Street  Sacramento. 


iVIcLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Macliiiie  of  the  Age 

IS^^Warranled  to  make  Butter  in/rom  Three 
to  Five  Minutes. 


It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing, 

100    JUST    EEOEIVED. 

Forsale  by  J.  I,.  HUNT, 

iTl-Cmr  ;  Corner  Battery  and  Washington  Its. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MO"WEB. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 
CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BIRKES  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  IlUnoia  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Engines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  in 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELF  RAKE  REAPER. 

9,  11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO, 
13,  15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


H.  K.  CfMMINOB. 

IS.'i.i. 


7.  M.  MAXWELL 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMIN03  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and   Produce   Commiflsion 

House, 

jESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 

Ivl7.tf 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
«y  Hours  for  consultation,  11  to  3.  apI8-3m 


E.  J.  FRASER,  IVI.  0., 

SURGEON, 
Wo.    108   Stockton  street,    S.  F.,  CbI. 


Sonora    Hotel, 

T.  BRODIGAN, Proprietor 

Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe26-3m 


April  29,  1871.] 


n7| 


FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


stove  and 


Containing  lists  o 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KERN, 

107  N.  5th   street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  Bent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 

KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Onr  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 


mall-3m 


E.   GUMMING   &   CO., 

Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.lffht  Brahmas  and  'White  l.eg[hom*ii, 

A  few  trios  for    sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COOKS. 

EGOS 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

KIcnOLS    <fe    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21      Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


Eggs    for    Hatcfiing. 

A  limited  number  from  my  Imported  Light  Brahmas 
of  the  famous  "  Duke  of  York"  strain,  Dark  Brahmas  of 
Boylcs' Celebrated  Stock,  and  Buff  Cochins  of  Cooper's 
Strain— $12  per  Setting  of  13  eggs. 

Also  Eggs  from  carefully  selected  stock  as  follows: 

Light    Brahmas  at $6.00  per  setting. 

Houdans  ( Bearded j .   10.00  per  setting. 

Black  African  Bantams 5.00  per  setting. 

Packed  with  care  and  delivered  at  Express  Company's 
office  iu  San  Francisco.  All  orders  nmst  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cash.     Address         C.  M.  NICHOLS, 

Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 

apl5-lm  Brooklyn,  Alameda,  Cal. 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WA'tCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
making  Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at"Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  and  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand — the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute- 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  ENDURE.  It  should  seem  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  confi- 
dently assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  dc-cription  whatever.  Every 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every  variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  And  as  to 
price^  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 


The  Most  Economical  as  well  as  the   Most  Reliable, 


And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  verj- 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.    Price  being  considered. 


No    such    "Watch,    in    Quality    and    Beauty, 

Has  ever,  in  any  country,  been  produced. 


The  "  CRESCENTSTREET  "  FULL  PL.VTE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem-winding  and  setting  attachment.     This  Watch,  in  either  fornj. 

The  Company  Challenges  aU  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  every  part — improvements  which 
IMPROVE— and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
with  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  apjiearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  p.irticular 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers— in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
tha  correct  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"American  Watch  Co.,   Crescent  Street." 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  the  company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinory,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  success. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  adilress 


BOBBINS    &    APPLETON, 


General  Agents  for  American  Watcli  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York. 


3BX7"Sr    Tl^On    aSEST  I 


Fine    Chicken    Eggs. 

The  undersigned  is  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 
Dark  Brahma,  Bull' Cochin,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
and  Silver  Laced  Sebright  Bantam  E>^gs. 

These  Chickens  were  imported  last  year  from  T.  C. 
Cooper's,  in  Ireland,  and  had  received  First  Prizes  at 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show  last  year. 

They  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  the  Finest 
and  Largest  in  California.  Orders  left  at  Wm.  Bofer  & 
Co. 's,  010  Sacramento   street,   will  be  filled  in  rotation. 

apl5-lm  A.  MARQUAKD. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


yo.«sem:ite:    house, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LABGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-lvl-3mr 


_^^ ififf^fi^i/i'' 

"RED  BY  ADRIANCE.PLATT&Ctt 
STYLES,  SIZES  Si  PRICES  TO  SUIT  AIL  FARMERS. 

Dc5icrlpt!vo  Circtilara  Fortvorclcdt^  MaiL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLE Y  &.  CO.,  Agents 
108  it  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN   PRICES    OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  is  the 

BEST    MOWER    NOW    IN     USE. 
As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

S'v^^eepstalcei!*  Tliresliex*. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICK'S  national  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
Stock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  IX  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  San  Fbancisco. 


THE  BEST  FAKM  WAGON ;{ 

THE  BEST  BANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON 

he  Best  Thimble  SIcein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  A  G  O  IV  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Ag:ents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY   THE— 

PACmC  FILE   'S^OPtKS, 

G3  Beale  Street,  near  IVIls^sIon, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


malStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Patent  Agra  iTe  Pianos, 

GRAND,   SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let. 


malH-tf 


A.    HEYMAN, 

1  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacramenio. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay    Press, 

THE  INTENTION  OF  J.  A.  McCILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    ISCr), 
AND  JULY  24TII,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  meu  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

ri!iinl>a1I    Oar  and  Carriag^o 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
Every  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 

ap8-3m 


STETlEOSCOI»ES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPH0SC0PE9. 
NEW  \1EWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  Yohk, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pliotograpliio    Materials. 

ma25-10t 

Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  rthe  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    ^EXCELS 

IK 

L.la:htDe8s,    Clennllne«*t, 

Elantlclty  and  SnrabllKy, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  aud  at  1124  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State. 

COOI>KTr    *    QREEW,    Proprletora. 


3IILLEI8,    &    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Merchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOLSACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished   Consig'nors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  yoiir  Initial  letters  on 
each  package.  fe25-tf 
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City  f^^p^KEx  F\Epof\T. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San   Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  April  27tli. 
FLOUR— Has  been   somewhat   more   active 
siuoe  our  last  report.     There  has  been   quite  a 
demand  for  jobbing,  a  fair  enquiry  for   export, 
and  some  sales  on  speculative  account. 

Transactions  embrace  2,000  bbls.  Cal.  extra; 
3,000  Oregon  extra  and  2,500  sacks  Cal.  super- 
fine. 

We  quote  superfine,  $6.50@G.75;  extra,  $7.50 
@7.75.  Oregon  extra  S7.25@$7.75;  and  SG.OO 
@(i.50  for  superfine. 

WHEAT— The  market  still  remains  quiets- 
no  demand  whatever  for  export.  The  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  crops  still  continues, 
and  there  has  been  a  decline  of  2d.  in  Liver- 
pool, notwithstanding  the  aggregate  stock  of 
American  wheat  and  tlour  in  that  market  was, 
on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  less  than  half 
what  it  was  one  year  ago. 

Sales  reported  aggregate  16,000  sacks,  fair  to 
choice  miUing,  at  from  $2.55@2.80. 

The  Liverpool  market  is  still  telegraphed  at 
12s.  4d.     New  York  rates  unchanged. 

BARLEY — Has  been  in  steady  demand  dur- 
ing the  week,  at  somewhat  reduced  rates.  Sales 
include  10,000  sks.  fair  to  choice  at  from  $1.80 
@1.90. 

OATS — Remain  at  about  last  week's  figures 
and  may  still  be  quoted  at  $1.87@2.00  for  good 
to  choice,  though  some  fancy  lots  are   held  at 
$2.25. 
CORN— Is  atill  quotable  at  $2.50  per  cental. 
CORNMEAL— Is  (juotable  at  $2.50(«;3.25. 
BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $;j(S$3.25. 
RYE — Quotnble  at  $2.50  per  choice. 
FEED— We  quote:  Straw,  $8(5(9;  Bran,  $35; 
Middlings,  40(a)42.50;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

H.\.Y — Has  still  further  advanced.     We  quote 
ordinary   to   choice   at  $17.00@$22.00  "^  ton. 
HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— Have  still  further  advanced  in 
consequence  of  speculative  movements  and 
may  be  quoted  at  from  $1.80@2,12>J. 

HOPS — Demand  hght — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12''^c.    for    California    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
1C@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,135  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — The  receipts  still  continue  quite  free, 
and  the  market  active.  Sales  for  the  week  ex- 
ceed .500,000  lbs.  We  quote  burry  22@25c; 
clean  25@29%c — the  latter  figure  for  extra. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  TYtCajiSc.  ■  Sales  of  30,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS — California  Mustard,  none  in  the 
market;  Flax  3(2i,3J^c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Alfalfa, 
Kio. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  lG@17c; 
Oregon,  15(«il6^^;  Chicago  17c;  California 
Hams,  1-1:((</.I5;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  lH(it' 
22c;  Eastern  do,  22@,2-lJ^^e;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13(«/14c. 

BEANS — Jobbers  are  asking  the  following 
rates:  Bayo,  2'^(s-i%c;  Butter,  2}i(Si:2%c  for 
small  and  2  J-^c  for  large;  small  White,2%;  Red, 
2>ic;  Pea,  2c;  Pink,  l'-Ji<s2c  '^  h. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  12^-^(31,150  for 
hard  and  20(a;30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6(5i 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12J/^c;  Pecan,  23(5^ 
25c  '^,  lb,      Cocoanuts    $12   per    hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  —  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10(rtillc  ^  ft). 
Do  2d        do        »@.  9c  |i  lb. 

Do  3d        do        7(ai  8c  "«*,  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  S@  12y,c. 
MUTTON— Declined  to  5%(5f>c  '^  ft>. 
LAMB — -May  be  quoted  at  from  8(n  10c  pj  ft). 
PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  5^(^7%c. 
dressed,  10(«11. 

POULTRVr,  ETC.— Spring  Chickens  $5(J^7; 
Hens  $(i%@7.0();  Roosters  $6. 50(fli7. 00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $7^,7J^  T^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $1.70(^$2.()0 
^  pair;  Uve  turkeys,  lG(«).18c  "§,  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare, $1.50(al$2.50;  Rabbits, 
$1.25(0^1.50;  Ducks  $1.50(V5.2.00;  Geese  $1.50(ffl). 
2.00  per  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— CaUfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  has  advanced  to  25(5^32  J/^c;  Cali- 
fornia firkin  butter,  27%(a::30c. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  slight  advance 
California  new,  12(3>1.5c.,  Eastern,  lf>(ajl7c.  for 
new;  old  Cal.  nominal. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  27@28c  ;  Oregon, 
21(«22c. 

Lard— CaUfornia  Lard,  11-B)  tins,  15(glGc; 
Oregon,  15(ajl5%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  ife  Co. : 
Oregon  Apples,  per  box,  $2. 50(«i$4 .00 ;  Tahiti 
oranges  $30  per  1,000;  Los  Angeles  oranges, 
$30(ai$H)  per  M.;  Malaga  Lemons,  per  box, 
$15(«,1(;;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3(a)4  per  100;  Straw- 
berries, 10(«^15c;  Rhubarb,  4(ai,ac;  Asparagus, 
4@8c. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft)  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,.50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  (Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  —  Are 
still  iu  fair  demand.  Stocks  are  said  to  be 
liberal,  and  prices  nde  low  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  in  this  department  of  trade. 


BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  local  trade  has  not  exhibited  any  great 
degree  of  activity  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  follows: 
Rough,  $14(ff;  15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce,  $10.50. 
The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood  Lumber 
have  been  established  by  the  R.  W.  Lumber 
Association: 

Merchantable.  Refuse. 

Rough $15  00  $11  00 

Surfaced 28  Oo  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Tonjued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  (H) 

Hiding  and  battens,  H-inch 2U  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  !«-inch 23  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  60  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  AVe 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10(3,12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Lang\iedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15(^20c;  Praues,  German, 
12c  '^  ft;  Raisins,  layer,  $2.50(rt),4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zaute,  10J/^@ll%c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOfS. 

Sugar,  crsh'd.  lb  $  14    fai$  14's  Hemp  Seed,  ft.  $      7  la      9 

llawaiian,    do.       U    iu^    ]'£      Castiir  Beans,  lb.       4  (A      4S 

Coffee,  (Jos.  R.  B>    14'i  »    15     Castor  Oil.  gal.  .1  7.')  (iS  00 

Rio.  do 16    @  Linseed  Uil.  Kal  1  OS  <^l  10 

Tea.  Japan,  f!  ft.    50    t4    90      Broom  <  orn.V  lb      3  ®      .■> 

(Jreen.   do     ...     50    («,1  00      Beeswax.  >'  ft. ..     27  ®    30 

Rice.  Haw'n.'P  ft      8'4^      9     Peanuts."««ft 5  @      7 

China,  do B    '4      7'5  Corn  Meal.  cwt.  .'i  .50  »4  00 

Coal  Oil,  "f*  gal..    50    (3    60      Onions,  cwt 150  <»3  50 

('andles,  f<  ft....     14    ®     18     I 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Fridat,  April  28, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


(» 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft    M 
Pickled.  Cal.  ft 

do  Oregon,  ft. .  '4 

Honey.  ^  ft K  ® 

Cheese.  ^  ft . . . .    20  (^ 

Eggs,  per  doz . . .    30  fA 

I.ard.  ^ft 1«  S 

Sugar,  cr..  7  ft...l  00  ^4 

Brown,  do.'rt  ft     10  ((U 

Beet.  do.  TVs.  1  00  (^ 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30  (g) 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 

Wheat-sks.  '22x36 

Potato  G"y  Bags. 
Second-hnd  do 

Deer  Skins,  ^  ft. 

Sheep  fiks.  wl  on 

Sheep  sks.  plain. 

ticiat  skins, each. 

Plums,  dried,  ft. 

Peaches,  dried,  * 


40  9 
67  ^if* 
13':@ 
23  9 
16  » 
lf>  ® 
.■JO  9 
12S<* 
25 
15 


16 


(4  65 
30 
90 


PRODUCE.   ETC. 


Codfish,  dry.  ft.  6  00  (Si     W 

Flour.ei.flbbl..7  .W  (i8  IK) 

Superfine,  do    5  .W  »6  00 

Corn  Meal.  100  ft.3  HD  ®4  .W 

Wheat.  «*  100  fts.2  75  (i3  00 

Oats,  %(  100  fts...2  DO  (S2  10 

FRUITS.   VEGETABLES, 

Pine  Apples,  t.  .5  00  @9  00     |Egg  Plant 


Barley,  cwt 1  M    ®1  90 

Beans,  cwt 2  00    6*3  00 

Potatoes,  cwt.    .1  ."«    (42  00 

Hay,  IS  ton 15  OO  ffl)18  00 

Live  Oak  VVood.lO  00  @12  00 


ETC. 


Bananas.  ^  ft 
Cal.  Walnnts.  ft. 
Cranberries,  f*  g 
Cranberries.  O,^ 
Apples.  So.  l.ft . 
Pears,  table,  f^  ft 
Oranges,  t*  doz. . 
Lemons,  'f*  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  '^  ft 


3  OOigtH  00 

(a*  20 

75    (0,1  00 

Igtl  00 

4    (aj  5 

(0)  12' 

HO    (g»  75 

75    ^I  00 

15    (4  20 


Asparagus,  wh.*    12  (g^    15 

Artichokes,  doz.    50  @    75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *     12  (a>    15 

Beets,  f>  doz 20  (g»    25 

Potatoes,  %«  ft  . .      2  W      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  @     5 

Potatoes.inew. ..      4  (g> 
Tomatoes.  ^  ft . . 

Broccoli.  *  doz  .1  .50  @2  00 

Cauliilower,  t  ..  2  .50  (oil  25 

Cabbage,  ¥  doz.. 3  00  (oil  50 

Carots,  ^  doz...     10  (a)    25 

Celery,^  doz  ...     75  (ud  00 

(Jress.  V  doz  bun    20  (a/    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25  (g>    50 


Garlics  . 


I  Peas.  «  ft 
I.  doz. 


tireen  Corn. 
.Sugar  Peas.  V-  ft 
I#ettuce.  irt  doz. . 
Mushrooms.^  ft 
Hor-eradish.p'  ft 
Okra.  dried,  r  ft 
Okra.  green,  p  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  tbnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,  p^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  f*  ft .. 
Radishes,  f  buns 
Green  Peppers,  • 

Red. do 

Summer  Stjuash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
.Spinage,  V  bskt. 
Siilsify,  Ts^  bunch  25 
Turnips,'^  doz. 


12    (o) 

25    (ui 
& 


25 


„  20 

(a)  50 

(a»  , 

(&  4 

(a)  25 

(a»  25 

(S(  IS'j 

@  25 

®  2S 

9  6 

(3»  5 


Asparagras 10    tgt 

POULTRY,   GAME,  MEATS.  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75  (gdO) 
Turkeys,  lS  ft...  20  (g(  25 
Ducks,  wild,  f*  p 

Tame,  do 1  .W    ©2  00 

Teal,  19  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37'<'5    M 

Tame,  "rt  pair  .3  .50    ®4  0« 

From  Cnicago.  (<y 

Hens,  each 75    idyl  00 

Snipe,  ^doz  ...1  25    C<vl  50 

English,  do  ...2  50    tn,3  00 
Venison,  "^  ft  . .  (^ 

Uuails,  "^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    @3  50 

Wild,  do 1  .50    (g,i  00 

Hares,    each    ...     40     ' 
Rabbits,   tame..    50 

Wild.do,"#dz. 
Squirrel,  fi  pair. 
Beef.  tend.  "A  ft. 

Sirbiin  anil  rib 

Corned,  '^.  ft . . 

Smoked,  ^  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc..  ft 

Chops,  do,  ■^  ft    12    (4    15 
Veal,  »t  ft IS    C"»    20 

Cutlet,   do (^    20 

Mutton    chop*,*    12'4(3(    IS 

I-eg.  •«  ft  ii'i'4 

Lamb,  t<  ft »    \2}4 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  ®    7S 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ^  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams.  Cal,  '^ft. 
Hams,  (_'ro«s'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  "r*  ft . . . . 
'd.  n( 


as 


75 

•2.5 

20 

18 

10    lq> 

15    (a) 

12'iM 


(m    .50 
gll  00 


lq,2  00 
(«»    38 


@ 
18     « 

18   (a* 
18   a 


W 


20 
•25 
•25 
•25 

(at  '25 

6  (4  8 
10  (g  12 
6    (u)      8 

10   (<a   12 

'25  (u) 

10  w  12'4 

•20  (^  •« 

6  (0)      8 


SmokeU.  new. 

Pickled. -p(  ft.. 
Rock  Cod.  ■!*  ft.. 
Kingtish,  V  ft  .. 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 
I,ake  Big.  Trout* 

Smi'lts.  f*  ft 

Herring,   fresh.. 

Sm'kd.   100  fts.  ®1  00 

Tomcocl.  •$«  ft....  (^    25 

Terrapin.  'S  doz.5  00    <S|S  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea  ®    '20 

Fresh,  do   

Sea  Bass,  ^  ft...  ® 

Halibut 62    ®    75 

Sturgeon,  "^  ft. .      4    ®      5 
Oysters,  i<  100...  1  00    (81  '25 

(;heBp.  ^  doz..  Oil  00 

Turbo  t (gl    40 

Crabs  ■»  doz....  wl  00 

Soft    Shell 37    S>    .50 

Shrimps 10    (3)    12 


•  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    T  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

rRICES  FOR  l»T0ICK8 

fobbing  price*  rule  from  ten  lo  fiftftn  per  cent,  hiffher  than  the 
foUovBtng  qiuAationK. 

FuiDAY.  April  28.  1871. 
Irom.— Duty:    Pig.  $7  ^  ton  :    Railroad,  60c  (*  100  fts  :    Bar. 
ltoi'..c  f*  ft  ;  Sheet,   polished. 3c^  ft:   common.  l'^ra:l-'.n; 
V  ft;  Plate,  V-cV  ft:  Pipe,  I'-jC^  ft  :  Galvanized. '2'-..c  I*  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton »32  .50    (g,»33  50 

White  Pig,  f(  ton 38  00     (3.40  00 

Refined  Bar.  bad  assortment.  T?  ft —  03    ® 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  "f^ft —  04    (g) 

Boiler,  .\o.  1  to  4  —  041il«l 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 l§  —  04'i 

Sheet. -Vo.  10  to  13 —04^19  —  05 

Sheet,  Xo.  14  to  20 —05    (a)  —  05'4 

Sheet.  So.  24  to  ^27 —05    W  —  06'i 

Copi'EB.— Duty:    Sheatbin«,  3,Sc  ?>  Il»;  Pig  and  Bar, 'i'ic 
%^  ft. 

Sheathing.Wft ( 

Sheathing,  Yellow     '■ —  20    1 

Sheathinif,  Old  Yellow —  10    I 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts —  21 

Tin  PLATiis.— Duty:  '25  H  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  1*  boi 12  00 

Plates,  ICCharcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

Banca  Tin,  .Slabs,  "ij^  ft 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  l|*Ib 

liL'ICKSILVEB.— ^  ft 

LEAU.-Pig,  f»  ft --OS 

Sheet —09 

Pipe ^ —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  fit) —  10*^ 

BOEAX.— —  '25 


I  —  26 
I  -  21 
>—  11 

—  22 

—  22 


10  .50 
10  50 

—  42 

—  15 

—  85 

—  07 


-  11 

-  09 

-  II 

-  3S 


FocR  Months'  Subscription  fob  $1. — Subscribers  to 
the  Piuiiss  who  remit  direct  to  this  otlicc  $5  coin,  iu  ad- 
Tance,  hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  iu  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  rsponsible  (or  its  iwfety. 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.i 
San  FliANclsro.  Thursday.  April  '27. 

Sole  Leather.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  'p  ft 26(aj30 

Santa  tlruz  Leather.  %*  ft •2(i(aj3ll 

Country  Leather,  %*  ft '2.5<«j'28 

French  ('aif  and  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same. 

Jodot.  14  to  19  KiL.perdoz  $96  00(3> 

Cornclliali,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 72  00(a; 

Ogeraw  Calf.  V  doz ,54  OOf.ji 

Mercier  (.'alf.  16  Kil..  per  doz  6S  00(<^ 

Best  French  Calf  Skins, 'i*  doz      75  OOlujlOO  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 33  00(0,  75  00 

French  Kips,  "c*  ft     I'O^     130 

California  Kip.  ■(' doz  60  00(1*75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf. 'S  ft  80(*    1  '^5 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf.  (4  ft 1  10r<    1  '25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs. ^.  ft   1  1.5tu>    I  2» 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping jiU  colors,  fl  doz...,.    8  .50cm  13  "0 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings.'?  doz  S  50<^  IV  M 

( 'allfornia  Russet  t  Sheep  Linings 1  7.5u^    5  50 

Best  J.. dot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  f^  pair  S  25 

tiood  French  Calf  Boot  Legs.  V  pair 4  50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Lega,^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  %*  ft 30®    S7)i 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  •»  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ^  B) 3Kn»    37'< 

Well  Leather.Wdoz 30  00'*  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  I*  foot ti&        25 


Our  Printea  IVIall  X^lst. 

SubscrilxTH  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriljer  has  jiaid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1S70  ;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our   j%.grdit~s. 

OtJB  Frikitob  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Xravellnsc  Asenta. 

W.  H.  MtJBBAT— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  BERBiNa- California. 

L.  P.  McCartt — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks— California. 

A.  C.  K«ox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Etebt  Mechanic  shoul(i  read  and  familarize 
himself  'with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
(jisco.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especial 
handy  for  reference. 


How  to  Make  Money. 


Send  to  the  American  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  their  beautiful  Specimen  Book,  and  make  ten 
dollars  the  first  day  you  show  the  book.  Bea<l  their  ad- 
vcrtisement  in  another  column,  concerning  the  Parlor 
Album,  and  you  will  get  full  particulars.  The  Parlor 
Album  contains  more  beautiful  embellishments  than 
any  other  work  extant.  The  Specimen  Book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage. 


Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacitic  BrsiNESs  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  tiavu  atieuded  during  the  pnst  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  fob  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Prr>fessors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  tuir  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SiTccEss  IN  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  w^here  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  He>li>'8  Busi- 
ness COLLEOE,  local  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  oifly  school  up- 
on the  Paiific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
ta-ing  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
•'Inteniatiimal  Business  College  Association"  or  Brjant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scbolandiips  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  diacussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Joi^nal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


Cal.  File  MANCFArrrRiUG  Co.,  437  Brannan  street, 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections:  also.  Knives  con 
plete,  suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


TrjvisA  W.\r,NER.-ll  First  St.-Mill  Stones.  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portafile  Mills  of  all  sizes  frou' 
16to36ia.    None  superior  manf'd  fur  farmers  ,fc  ranchmen. 


FOR    SAliS:    OB,    EXCHANGE. 

A  Choice  Ranch  of  80  Acres,  in  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  Napa  Valley;  24  acres  vineyard:  house, 
bam,  etc.  Will  be  sold  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms 
or  exchangid  for  city  property. 

Call  upon  or  address  S.  O.  CHEEVER, 

At  the  office  of  the  "  Evangel,  414  Clay  street,  8.  T. 


Is   issued   weekly  on   Saturdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 
A|*:rleultitr09  lllovtioultiiro,    Stoelc 
XtalNln^,    T>4>i)iONtlc  Eooiiomy, 
Uoitt©   >la.iiiilti<*tiii*os  Mc- 
clianlcs,  IiKluMtdeH,  oto. 
With  an  able  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well    as  instructive,  which  not  only  make   the 
Rural  Press  an  able   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

'or  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Btitter  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoi)tion  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  appUcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacuic  Bubai.  Pbess  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sngar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Trojiical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeiling  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productiye  lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drjnng;ln-igation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  F  arming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetrj-,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

A'o  (d'dorxals  nr  selections  of  unclmste  or  douht- 
ful  inliuence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  disreputable 
advertiseiiienls,  will  be  adniUkd  into  its  columriS. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  among  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  sohcited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local,  Canva.ssers  Wantkd  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  months ^-^ 

One  copy  three  months 1.^^ 

Single  copies.   10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

DEWEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No, 
414  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 
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Our  Illustration. 

In  our  issues  of  April  22d  and  29tli,  we 
endeavored  to  give  such  information  in  re- 
gard to  silkworms  and  their  management, 
as  should  enable  amateurs  readily  to  ex- 
periment in  this  i)leasant  culture,  and  thus' 
aid  to  develop  an  industry  which  promises 
to  become  one  of  vast  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  progressive  daily  development  of 
the  egg  is  also  shown  from  the  time  it  is 
first  brought  into  a  warm  atmosphere  for 
hatching,  until  the  worm  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  time  thus  occupied  is  about  six 
days,  more  or  less  accelerated  or  retarded, 
according  to  the  temperature  employed. 
It  will  be  found  interesting,  and  imjjortant 
also,  to  watch  with  a  small  magnifying 
glass,  the  gradual  change  in  the  color  and 


R^ 


Hatching:  the   Kg'^. 


5th  day 


Sth  day- 


let  day. 
2d  day. 

3d  day. 

4th  day. 

Sth  day. 


1st  Age. 


2d  Ae-e. 


Ist  day. 

2d  day. 
3d  day. 

4th  day. 


ILLUSTRATED    TABLE— SHOWING    THE    SILK    WORM 


dd  Age. 


The  illustration  which  we  herewith  pre- 
sent, has  been  copied  from  Appletou's  Jour- 
nal for  November,  1870,  which  is  arranged 
for  a  medium  period  of  29  days.  The  in- 
struction given  in  previous  issues  is  ample, 
even  for  a  person  who  has  never  witnessed 
the  process,  especially  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  illustration  here  added. 
It  would  be  well  if  every  family,  into  which 
the  Pbess  finds  its  way,  would  procure  a 

FROM    THE    EGG    TO  THE    MOTH-LIFE    SIZE. 


The  Medical  Convention. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  interest 
evinced  in  the  meeting  of  the  physicians  in 
our  city.  Invitations  from  individuals  and 
from  associations,  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  to  walk  and  ride,  to  visit  and  be 
visited,  have  been  extended  hospitably  and 
freely.  We  think  that  our  eastern  friends 
will  carry  back  ijleasant  memories  of  our 


6th  dn 


23 


24 


25 


4th  Ag-e. 


1st  day. 


2    day. 


3d  day. 


4th  day. 


Sth  dry. 


6th  day. 


as 


28 


81 


34 


3S 


Sth  Ag-e. 


iBt  day. 


4th  dty. 


7th  day. 


Sth  day. 


Cocoon — female. 


Cocoon — male. 


Crysalis— front. 


To-day  we  supplement  that  information 
with  the  accompanying  accurate  and  life- 
size  representations  of  the  silkworm,  from 
the  laying  of  the  egg  until  it  emerges  from 
the  caterpillar  life,  through  the  chrysalis 
to  the  moth  that  lays  the  egg — omitting 
only  the  2d  and  3d,  and  the  Sth  and  6th 
days  of  the  5th  or  last  age— the  regular 
growth  during  this  stage  being  made  suf- 
ficiently clear  by  the  appearance  of  the 
worm  during  the  1st,  4th,  7th  and  Sth  days 
of  that  age,  which  are  given. 

The  illustration  is  so  arranged,  with  mar- 
ginal references,  as  to  indicate  the  success- 
ive periods  through  which  it  passes,  and  at 
the  termination  of  each  of  which  it  changes 
its  skin,  up  to  the  close  of  the  final  age, 
when  it  begins  to  look  about  for  some  twig 
or  other  material  to  which  it  may  affix  its 
cocoon. 


Male  Moth. 

general  appearance  due  to  the  development 
of  the  tiny  worm  within  the  semi-trans- 
parent shell  or  skin  of  the  egg. 

As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  period 
occupied  by  the  several  changes  from  the 
time  of  hatching  to  that  of  opening  the 
cocoon,  varies  from  28  to  32  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  employed. 


Female  Moth. 

few  eggs,  and  follow  out,  practically,  the 
instructions  we  have  given.  It  would 
afford  a  pleasant  and  instructive  pastime, 
and  could  not  fail  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
general  interest  already  being  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  country  in  the  establishment  of 
this  important  business  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


Crysalis — profile. 

coast.  The  convention  is  really  a  most 
important  one.  The  American  Association 
has  existed  now  for  many  years  and  has 
attained  the  highest  position  and  drawn 
into  its  ranks  the  best  of  medical  talent. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  physicians  of  the 
coast  enjoying  a  high  position  among  their 
brethren;  it  redounds  to  our  general  credit. 
Our  city  is  now  filled  with  medical  men. 
At  the  hotels,  on  the  streets,  in  the  places 
of  business,  one  sees  our  medical  visitors, 
and  is  moderately  safe  in  addressing  any 
stranger  with  the  title  of  doctor.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  are  reported  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Convention.  Of  course  a 
large  number  comes  from  this  State,  but 
the  eastern  visitors  are  in  strong  preponder- 
ance. We  hope  they  will  not  confine  their 
visits  to  the  city  and  vicinity  but  will  go 
to  the  other  places  of  note  and  interest. 
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ECHANICAL     ^RrOGRESS. 


Improved  Endless  Screw.  —  Mr.  Wm. 
Goodwin,  of  New  Jersey,  has  devised  a 
form  of  the  wheel  and  screw  which,  unlike 
the  usual  form,  changes  a  low  velocity  into 
a  hig^h  one  with  very  little  friction.  In 
the  usual  form,  the  loss  of  power  is  so 
great,  that  the  screw  is  generally  used  to 
move  the  wheel,  and  not  the  wheel  to  move 
the  screw;  and  the  arrangement  is  employed 
where  it  is  desired  to  combine  great  sta- 
bility in  one  direction  with  perfect  ease  of 
motion  in  the  other, — as,  for  example,  the 
steering  apparatus  of  ships.  The  Technolo- 
gist for  April  gives  the  inventor's  descrip- 
tion as  follows: — "  The  threads  and  teeth 
of  the  wheel  and  screw,  as  ordinarly  con- 
structed, have  a  bearing,  both  while  enter- 
ing into  gear,  or  mash,  and  while  disen- 
gaging; while  in  tlie  new  gear,  the  threads 
and  teeth  do  not  come  to  a  bearing  until 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  have  entered  into 
mash,  to  the  bottom  of  the  grove  of  the 
screw.  Hence,  when  the  bearing  com- 
mences, the  teeth  commence  to  disengage 
or  draw  out  of  gear,  drawing  the  screw  to- 
ward the  wheel,  and  thus  it  is  obvious 
that  the  friction,  caused  by  the  bearing 
while  entering  into  gear,  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  by  so  constructing  the  teeth 
that  they  are  fully  in  mash  before  they 
commence  to  act  or  cause  friction;  also, 
when  the  teeth  bear,  as  in  the  old  ordinary 
gear,  while  entering  into  mash,  the  screw 
is  strongly  piished  from  the  wheel,  thereby 
increasing  the  lateral  friction  in  the  jour- 
nal-bearings whicli  hold  the  screw  in  jjosi- 
tion.  The  lateral  friction  is  also  dis- 
pensed with  by  giving  to  the  teeth  and 
threads  of  the  wheel  and  scu-cw  a  peculiar 
pitch  and  bevel,  which  enables  tliem  to 
mash  into  gear  without  coming  into  con- 
tact until  they  commence  to  draw  out  of 
gear,  the  bevel  of  the  thread  of  the  screw 
being  such  that  the  friction,  drawing  to- 
ward the  wheel,  is  equalled  by  the  jiress- 
ure  of  the  teeth  on  the  bevel  of  the  screw, 
thus  giving  the  entire  jsressure  lengthwise 
of  the  screw-shaft  so  as  to  drive  it  against 
the  step  or  jiivot.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that 
the  gearing  mashes  into  gear  without  fric- 
tion, and  draws  out  of  gear  with  the  least 
possible  friction  and  without  lateral  press- 
ure, using  all  the  power  for  revolving  the 
screw,  which  meets  with  but  slight  resist- 
ance from  the  friction  of  the  screw-shaft, 
the  bearings  of  which  are  on  the  end,  in 
the  manner  of  horizontal  steps." 


Bruxton's  Tcnneling  Machixe. — The 
Encfineer  for  March  24:th,  describes  this 
machine.  Without  diagrams  to  illustrate 
a  description,  we  will  not  attempt  one.  It 
cuts  a  cylindrical  tunnel,  by  means  of  re- 
volving steel  discs  advanced  as  the  work 
progresses  by  a  large  screw  shaft  in  the 
center.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  it 
does,  we  quote  a  short  paragraph  from  the 
journal  aforesaid: — "  In  driving  through 
the  harder  rocks,  such  as  grit,  mountain 
limestone,  &c.,  in  which  the  machine 
would  only  make  a  progress  of  1ft.  or  18in. 
per  hour,  the  amount  of  debris  produced 
would  be  such  that  two  men  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  machine  could  easily  shovel 
the  stuff  as  fast  as  it  falls  on  to  the  delivery 
band.  But  in  softer  ground,  where  the 
progress  would  be  from  2ft.  to  Oft.  in  the 
hour,  men  could  not  shovel  fast  enough." 

Whitworth  Compressed  JIetal. — This 
is  now  used  instead  of  Firth  steel,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Whitworth  gun.  The 
following  note  upon  it  is  from  an  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  FranKiin  Lisliliile,  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  entitled  "Iron  Manufact- 
ures in  Great  Britain:"-  "The  compression 
of  the  metal,  which  is  a  '  low  steel,'  or 
I  homogeneous  metal,'  is  effected  while  it 
is  still  molten  in  tlie  mould,  by  an  ingen- 
ious method  of  applying  the  tremendoiis 
force  of  a  hydraulic  press.  This  pressure, 
which  has  been  carried  up  to  8  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  which  will  be  increased 
to  20  tons  per  square  inch,  should  it  be 
found  possible  to  sustain  such  a  strain,  liy 
using  moulds  encased  in  the  compressed 
metal,  closes  the  pores,  which  ordinarily 
are  found  so  seriously  to  injure  the  strength 
of  steel  castings,  and  the  metal  is  given  a 
homogeneity  that  is  usually  only  obtained 
by  forging  under  a  heavy  hammer.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  metal  can  be  thus  obtained 
that  can  bo  relied  upon  for  a  tensile 
strength  of  100,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  a  capability  of  stretching  25  per 
cent,  before  breaking." 


Progress  in  Boiler  Engineering. — En- 
(jineering  (London)  has  the  following: — 
"  The  increased  duty  recently  obtained 
from  a  pound  of  fuel  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  improvements  in  the  engine,  and  not  in 
the  boiler;  to  heat  spending,  and  not  to 
heat  making.  In  marine  engineering  the 
class  of  boiler  introduced  with  the  com- 
pound engine  is,  from  its  construction,  in- 
ferior in  evaporative  duty  to  the  boilers  fit 
for  the  lower  pressure,  and  there  is  no 
more  hopeful  field  of  invention  than  that 
of  "  heat  making."  Marine  boiler  engin- 
eering, except  as  to  improved  material  and 
workmanship,  has  been  almost  stationary 
for  the  last  20  years,  the  only  advance  be- 
ing in  the  increased  depth  of  furnace  and 
length  of  flame  chambers;  and  in  the  cylin- 
drical boilers  now  making  by  the  hundred, 
this  first-named  advance  has  been  changed 
into  a  state  of  things  worse  than  existed  10 
years  ago,  as  far  as  the  furnace  itself  is 
concerned.  In  stationary  boiler  engineer- 
ing, the  influence  of  the  various  boiler  in- 
sjiection  associations  and  the  increased  in- 
telligence of  the  steam  user,  have  greatly 
improved  the  manufacture  of  boilers,  and 
tlius  facilitated  the  use  of  steam  of  a  higher 
pressure.  This  has  indirectly  tended  to 
economy;  but  the  evaporative  duty  re- 
mains almost  stationary,  and  averages  at 
least  30  per  cent,  less  than  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained." 


Malt  ■without  Germination. — A  new 
method  is  announced,  by  which  a  wort  can 
bo  produced  from  barley,  without  germina- 
tion. The  process  is  as  follows;  The  bar- 
ley (fifty  parts  by  measure)  is  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  steeped  in  thirty  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  to  one  per  cent. ;  the 
vessel  is  then  covered  lightly,  and  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  kept  at  a  steady  tempera- 
ture of  10.j  Fall.  The  vessel  must  be  left 
in  the  water  bath  for  seventy-two  hours, 
and  the  contents  frequently  stirred  to  in- 
sure contact  of  tlie  acid  with  all  the  barley. 
At  the  end  of  the  process  of  steeping,  the 
barley  becomes  soft  and  easily  crushable, 
the  silica  in  the  bran  being  destroyed  by 
the  acid.  It  should  be  dried,  and  then  has 
the  ajDpearance  and  smell  of  malt,  and,  we 
are  assured,  makes  an  excellent  wort.  The 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  are  altogether 
in  favor  of  this  process,  which  the  inven- 
tor, Dr.  Fleck,  of  Dresden  University,  has 
lately  discovered,  and  on  which  he  is  now 
laboring  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  prac- 
ticable On  a  large  scale. — Sci.  Am. 


The  Sherman  Process  a  Failure. — The 
London  Mining  Journal  for  April  1st,  in 
a  notice  of  the  late  session  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  i-emarks: — "  The  most  care- 
ful and  impartial  trials  have  indisputably 
proved  that  Mr.  Sherman's  jihysicking 
jjroduces  no  ajiprcciable  effect  whatever  on 
the  iron,  aud  that  the  process  is  thorough- 
ly worthless.  Neither  sulphur  nor  phos- 
phorus are  removed  by  it,  and  the  value  of 
iodine,  as  an  improver,  may  be  altogther 
doubted,  seeing  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens 
has  not  only  tested  the  flux,  but  tried  con- 
siderably increases  doses  also,  the  result 
being  in  every  case  identical — no  ajiprecia- 
ble  difference." 


Rolling  Mill  at  Lagrange,  Pa. — The 
Lagi'ange  American  says  tJje  contract  has 
been  signed  by  P.  C.  Brinck,  of  Pliiladel- 
phia.  President  of  the  United  States  Iron 
Company,  by  which  tliat  company  agree 
with  the  city  authorities  of  Lagrange,  to 
erect  and  maintain  in  that  city,  a  rolling  mill 
of  25,000  t(ms  capacity,  annually,  to  cost 
not  less  than  §000,000,  to  employ  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  capital,  and  to  be  in 
running  order  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  contract.  To  obtain  this,  the  city 
of  Lagrange  furnishes  the  ground  and 
donates  $5200,000  to  the  comjiany. 

Scott's  Rotary  Engines. — These  con- 
sist of  a  pair  of  cylinders  for  each  engine, 
in  which  a  sjjindle  revolves,  such  spindle 
carrying  a  piston  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
screw  fan,  being  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
second  blade  catches  a  fresh  supply  of 
steam  before  the  first  delivers  to  the  ex- 
haust. The  reversing  gear  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  slide  or  side  valve  of 
an  ordinary  fixed  cylinder,  the  reverse 
action  being  secured  by  moving  the  handle 
to  which  the  valve  rods  are  secured  so  as 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  inlet  or 
inject  and  the  exhaust. — Colliery  Guardian, 
March,  nth. 


The  Liee  of  Hails. — The  last  annual 
report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co., 
says  that  the  first  set  of  iron  rails  laid  upon 
the  scales  at  Packerton,  lasted  1  year  and 
2:5  days,  and  i)assed  2,203,075  tons.  Steel 
rails  laid  May  28th,  1809,  have  passed  5,- 
509,381  tons  and  show  no  perceptible  wear. 
The  company  has  contracted  for  1,000 
tons  of  steel  rails,  to  be  laid  this  year. 


Scientific  Progress. 

Rev.  H.  Highton  ANS\^•ERED. — Prof. 
Morton  notices,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  papers  in  the  Chemi- 
cal jVew'S  by  Rev.  Mr.  Highton  upon  the 
maximum  of  power  in  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery. After  remarking  that  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  maintains  in  fact  the  possibility 
of  perpetual  motion,  or  the  development 
of  power  without  a  corresponding  expeud- 
diture  of  foroe.  Prof.  M.  says:  "The 
theory  of  the  daring  author  is  briefly  this: 
A  battery  current,  passed  through  a  given 
electro-magnet,  will  lift  a  given  weight. 
If,  now,  we  double  the  cross  section  of  the 
wire  of  the  said  electro-magnet,  and  also 
its  length,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
remaining  the  same  as  before,  the  current 
developed  by  the  battery  and  the  consump- 
tion of  zinc  will  remain  as  before,  and 
yet  the  lifting  power  of  i,he  magnet  will 
be  doubled.  Or,  in  place  of  increasing 
the  size  and  length  of  wire,  several  simi- 
lar electro-magnets  may  be  so  introduced 
in  the  circuit  as  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Such  a  process  continued  indefinitely 
would,  of  course,  enable  us  to  develop  any 
amount  of  magnetic  force  from  a  given 
battery.  So  far,  well;  but  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  development  of  power, 
which  implies  motion.  For  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  electro-magnet  must  be 
charged  and  discharged,  and  here  comes 
the  compensating  condition.  To  charge  a 
double  length  of  wire  will  take  just  tu-ice  the 
time,  and  tlierefore  cause  a  double  experidi- 
ture  of  zinc  in  the  battery.  Our  author, 
in  fact,  notices  this,  but  remarks  that  'the 
electric  current  is  so  rapid  that  this  differ- 
ence of  time  is  inappreciable  within  any 
practical  limits.'  Without  doubt,  to  advo- 
cates of  perpetual  motion,  but  not  to  those 
who  can  see  that  two  millionths  of  a  sec- 
ond are  as  much  twice  one  millionth  as 
two  centuries  are  twice  one;  or  to  the  zinc, 
which,  having  to  work  twice  as  long  at  each 
effort,  will  be  doubly  exhausted  when  a 
given  number  of  actions  has  been  com- 
pleted." 

The  New  Arctic  Expedition. — Capt. 
Hall  exjiects  to  leave  New  York  by  the  15th 
of  May,  in  the  Polaris,  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment tug-boat,  "  sharp  as  a  knife,  top-sail 
schooner  rig,"  of  400  tons  burden.  Mr. 
John  Morrison,  an  old  whaler  and  shipping 
agent,  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  select- 
ing the  twelve  men  who  are  to  go  before 
the  mast,  every  one  of  whom  will  bo  able 
to  navigate  if  required.  The  steward  is 
the  same  who  accompanied  Capt.  Hall  in 
his  five  years'  exploring  expedition.  Capt. 
Burdington  of  Connecticut  will  be  sailing 
master.  The  New  York  Times  of  April 
17tli,  says: — "  A  scientific  corps  will  ac- 
company the  expedition,  including  the 
eminent  chemist.  Dr.  Bessells,  of  Heidel- 
burg,  who  arrived  here  a  few  days  since 
from  Germany,  and  who  formed  one  of 
the  scientific  corps  on  board  the  North  Ger- 
man expedition  to  the  polar  regions." 

Metacinnab.4RITE. — Sillimati'.'i  Journal 
for  May  gives  the  result  of  an  examination 
made  by  G.  E.  Moore  of  a  specimen  of 
black  mercury-ore  collected  in  Lake 
county,  California,  by  Prof.  Whitney.  "It 
occurs  as  a  coating  on  the  sides  of  cracks 
and  crevices  in  a  ijeculiar  quartzose 
gangue,  and  is  accompanied  by  crystallized 
and  massive  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and 
verj'  minute  cochineal-red  crystals  of  cin- 
nabar." "  Moore  concludes  that  it  is  com- 
pletely identical  with  the  black  amorphous 
mercuric  sulphide  of  the  laboratory,  and 
l^roposes  for  it  the  name  Metacinnabarite." 

Natural  Selection  as  Applied  to  Man. 
Following  is  a  paragraph  from  a  review  of 
Darwin's  new  book  by  P.  H.  Pye-Smith 
in  Nature  for  April  Gth:  "In  the  fourtli 
chapter  Mr.  Darwin  discusses  the  manner 
in  which  man  was  developed.  It  is  shown 
that  the  broad  facts  on  which  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  rests  ajjply  to  him.  He 
is  prolific  enough  to  share  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  In  him,  as  in  all  organic 
forms,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
growth,  which  being  checked  and  modified 
by  external  influences,  proceeds  in  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance,  and  so  produces 
the  variations  which  are  often  ascribed  to 


an  assumed  inherent  tendency.  Among 
the  various  forms  produced,  those  will  sur- 
vive which  are  best  fitted  for  the  surround- 
ing conditions,  and  they  will  transmit  their 
character  to  their  descendants,  still  subject 
to  the  same  liability  to  vary.  Next  the 
author  argues  that  the  mental  endowments 
of  man.  including  language,  his  social 
habits,  his  upright  position,  and  perfect 
hands,  are  of  direct  advantage  to  him  in 
the  struggle  with  other  animals  and  with 
his  fellows.  It  has  always  appeared  that 
the  difficult  point  in  the  development  of 
man  by  Natural  Selection  is  at  tlie  period 
when  he  was  more  defenceless  than  an  an- 
thropoid ape  and  less  intelligent  than  the 
lowest  savage;  but  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that 
the  transition  may  have  been  safely  made 
in  some  large  tropical  island  where  there 
was  abundance  of  forest  and  of  fruit." 

The  Best  Form  of  Bcnsen's  Battery. — 
S.  P.  Sharpies  details  in  Silliman's  Journal 
for  April,  a  series  of  experiments,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  fix  upon  the  following 
as  the  best  battery  for  ordinary  use.  It 
costs  but  little  more  than  the  Bunsen  bat- 
tery charged  with  nitric  acid  alone,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  fumes,  and  is  perfectly 
constant  for  twelve  hours.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bun- 
sen  cell.  The  directions  for  preparing  the 
liquids  are  as  follows:  ''  To  prepare  the  ex- 
citing liquid,  sulphuric  acid  of  1.84  sp.  gr. 
is  mixed  with  nine  times  its  volume  of 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  pre- 
cipitated lea<l  has  all  settled.  The  clear 
acid  is  then  decanted  and  is  fit  for  use. 
This  plan  of  preparing  the  acid  has  been 
in  use  in  this  laboratory  for  some  years  and 
gives  very  good  results,  local  action  being 
almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  removal 
of  the  lead.  To  prepare  the  absorbing 
fluid,  ordinary  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with 
potassic  bichromate;  this  should  be  done 
in  a  warm  room,  as  it  takes  up  much  more 
when  warm  than  when  cold.  The  eolution 
thus  prepared  is  mixed  with  one-third  of 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  and  enough 
water  added  to  re-dissolve  the  chromic  acid 
pi-ecipitated.  Two  objects  are  gained  by 
adding  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  less  expensive  than  if  pure  nitric  acid  is 
used  and  the  internal  resistance  is  de- 
creased. If  the  internal  and  external  cells 
are  properly  proijortioned,  this  battery  will 
run  until  the  exciting  fluid  is  exhausted, 
without  giving  off  any  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid." 

Vertical  Circulation  op  the  Ocean 
Water. — The  report  of  Messrs.  Carpenter 
and  Jeffreys  on  "  Deep  Sea  Researches  "  is 
concluded  in  Nature  for  April  Gtli.  We 
give  the  final  paragraph : — ' '  In  conclusion 
it  may  be  added  that  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 
eral vertical  oceanic  circulation  is  in  re- 
markable accordance  with  the  fact  now 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  a  great  number  of  observations, 
that  whilst  the  density  of  oceanic  water, 
which  is  lowest  in  the  Polar  area,  pro- 
gi'essively  increases  as  we  approach  the 
tropics,  it  again  shows  a  decided  reduction 
in  the  intertroisical  area.  It  has  been 
tliought  than  an  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  large  amount  of  rainfall 
and  of  inflow  of  fresh  water  from  great 
rivers  in  the  intertropical  region ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  surface  evapo- 
ration also  is  there  the  most  excessive,  so 
that  some  more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
fact  seems  requisite.  Such  an  explanation 
is  afforded  l)y  the  doctrine  here  atlvocated; 
the  polar  water  which  flows  towards  the 
equator  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
basins,  being  there  pumped  up  and 
brought  to  the  surface.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  confirmatory  of  the  views  advanced 
in  this  report  that  in  a  recent  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  com- 
parative density  of  oceanic  water  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  vertical  circulation  is  advocat- 
ed as  affording  the  only  feasible  rationale 
of  them." 


Alloys  Chemical  Mixtures. — It  has 
been  proposed  in  England  to  call  alloys 
chemical  mixtures.  That  they  cannot  be 
called  mechanical  mixtures,  the  fact  that 
only  the  forces  at  the  command  of  the 
chemist  can  separate  them  into  their  con- 
stituents proves.  By  no  merely  mechan- 
ical means  could  alcohol  be  separated  from 
water  or  the  zinc  from  brass;  heat  would, 
in  both  cases,  play  the  principal  part — 
and  this  force  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
chemistry.  As  some  met^ils  will  mix  in 
any  proportions,  but  still  partially  retain 
the  character  of  chemical  compounds,  no 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  new  definition. 
The  term  seems  a  fit  one  to  rank  between 
chemical  compounds  and  mechanical  mix- 
ures. — Eng.  &  ARn.  Journal. 
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kORRESPONDENCE. 


"Alkali." 

Editors  Press: — I  -wish  some  of  your 
scientific  correspondents  -woxild  give  us 
farmers  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  alkali," 
as  used  in  California  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  "Alkali"  Hinds  our  eyes, 
stufi's  our  noses,  and  chokes  up  our  throats, 
as  the  railroad  cars  whirl  us  over  the  alka- 
line deserts  that  border  on  our  State.  It 
impregnates  much  of  the  water  we  drink, 
giving  it  the  quality  of  going  down  "slick," 
and  it  appears  as  a  white  saline  incrusta- 
tion on  some  of  the  land  we  till.  But  al- 
thoiigh  so  universally  visible,  all  the  ex- 
planation one  gets,  on  inquiry  as  to  what 
"  alkali  "  is,  is  that  "  it's  alkali." 

My  smattering  of  chemistry  teaches  me 
that  an  alkali  is  something  that  combines 
with  an  acid  to  foim  a  "  salt;"  potash,  soda 
and  ammonia  being  familiar  examjiles. 

By  the  way,  this  last  is  an  article  of  price- 
less value  to  the  farmer's  manure  heaji,  and 
unless  tenderly  cared  for  is  apt  to  resolve 
itself  into  "airy  nothingness;"  it  is  distin- 
guished as  "  the  volatile  alkali,"  that  one 
understands;  but  any  of  your  readers  who 
can  inform  me  what  the  "  alkali"  is  that  is 
so  common  throughout  the  country,  what 
crops  it  benefits,  and  what  it  injures,  will 
confer  a  benefit  on  farmers  and  the  people 
generally. 

We  are  told  that  beets  grown  on  ' '  alkali" 
soil  are  of  less  value  for  sugar-making;  al- 
though the  land  in  question  produces  a 
larger  crop  of  such  vegetables  than  of  any- 
thing else. 

"When  I  speak  to  my  Spanish  neighbor 
as  to  sowing  some  other  seed,  he  shakes  his 
head  and  tells  me  the  soil  contains  too 
much  salitre,  and  cropping  with  beets  is 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  salitre.  Surely, 
this  is  an  instance  where  science  should 
tell  us  what  to  grow.  e.  b. 

The  three  oxides,  potassa,  soda  and  am- 
monia, (also  lithia)  are  commonly  called 
alkalies,  or  caustic  alkalies;  potassa  was 
formerly  called  vegetable  alkali;  soda, 
mineral  alkali;  and  ammonia,  volatile  al- 
kali. Litha  is  rare,  and  possesses  i^roper- 
ties  similar  to  those  of  potassa.  These  are 
grouped  together  in  a  class,  the  alkalies, 
from  their  many  characteristics  in  com- 
mon,— from  their  solubility  in  water,  their 
taste,  their  strong,  caustic  action  on  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  their  union 
with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soap,  their  neu- 
tralizing and  forming  salts  with  acids, 
their  changing  reddened  litmus  to  blue, 
etc.,  etc.  The  word  alkali  is  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  for  the  ashes  of  a  jilant  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  rich  in  soda. 
The  alkalies  have  a  great  affinity  for  car- 
bonic acid  which  they  absorb  eagerly  from 
the  air,  becoming  converted  into  alkaline 
carbonates.  The  carbonates  of  potassa,  of 
soda  and  of  ammonia,  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  basic 
reaction. 

A  very  common  rock  in  our  interior 
country  is  granite,  especially  soda  granite 
or  granite  containing,  as  one  of  its  princi- 
pal constituents,  soda  feldspar , a  well-known 
mineral.  Soda  granite  decomposes  easily 
and  the  soda  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  waters. 
Such  waters  give  rise  to  alkaline  springs 
and  alkaline  lakes,  which  having,  as  in  so 
many  cases,  no  outlet,  their  waters  be- 
come very  concentrated  by  evaporation. 
Other  carbonates  are  afi'ected  similarly  to 
some  extent.  There  was  a  geological  time 
when  such  action  was  going  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  now,  when  alkaline 
springs  and  lakes  were  more  abundant  in 
our  country. 

These  few  brief  remarks  will  perhaps 
suffice  to  show  our  correspondent  how  it  is 
that  we  have  so  much  "  alkali  soil"  in  our 
land,  this  "  alkali  "  being,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  other 
substances.  In  the  Rueal  Pkess  of  Janu- 
ary 21st,  and  in  the  SciENTiric  Press  of 
February  11th,  the  reader  will  find  an  ar- 
ticle showing  how  alkali  soils  may  be  re- 
claimed. 


) 


The  Cochineal  of  California— Its  Pro- 
duction. 

Editors  Press: — In  the  Country  Oentle- 
ma7i  of  March  30th,  there  is  an  article  by  a 
Californian  upon  the  adaptability  of  our 
soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  the  Cactus 
Opuntia.  for  cochineal  purposes.  The 
writer  has  a  correct  idea  about  the  wonder- 
ful resources  of  this  State  in  regard  to  the 
small  valuable  products;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  some  of  our  culturists  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
j)roducts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
healthful  sections  of  Southern  California 
afford  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the 
successful  growth  of  cactus,  olive,  and 
other  valuable  productions  of  this  class. 

The  manufacture  of  choice  and  expensive 
oils  should  also  be  considered.  Other 
branches  of  industry  should  also  be  opened 
as  an  inducement  to  the  manufacturing 
migration — that  class  which  understands 
how  to  use  our  opulent  resources.  Our 
capitalists  should  take  a  more  active  inter- 
est in  such  matters.  It  is  a  subject  of 
gratitude  that  Eastern  papers  are  2)ublish- 
ing  reliable  statements  relative  to  our  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  the  opportunities 
which  California  so  boiintifuliy  offers  to 
the  enterjarising  sons  of  labor. 

The  coiTespondent  of  the  Gentleman 
truthfully  says:  "The  Cactus  Opuntia  grows 
without  irrigation — a  great  item  to  the 
California  cultivator,  and  the  principal  ex- 
I^enditure  is  for  labor,  when  the  bugs  are 
collected,  every  six  months,  while  without 
any  preparation  they  are  ready  for  market." 
The  GiKtus  grows  spontaneoiisly  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  southern  coxinties,  and 
recjuires  but  little  attention.  It  is  really  a 
native  of  the  climate  of  that  portion  of  the 
State. 

As  a  sample  of  the  revenue  which  this 
branch  of  industry  might  bring  to  the 
Californian,  we  quote  further  from  this 
correspondent,  as  follows:  "A  tree  of  full 
hight,  well  trimmed,  would  give  a  yield  of 
twenty  pounds,  more  or  less,  annually.  A 
good  quality  commands  $2.50  per  I'jound." 

Peojjle  East  and  in  Europe  are  con- 
stantly making  inquiries  relative  to  differ- 
ent branches  of  labor,  etc.,  in  California; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the 
resources  of  our  State  are  correctly  under- 
stood by  the  emigrating  masses,  we  shall 
offer  homes  and  business  to  experts  in 
these  choice  manufactures.  It  is  not  kind 
to  California  to  publish  glowing  accounts 
of  over  estimated  i:)roducts  and  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating fortune.  This  has  been  a 
grievous  error  on  the  part  of  too  many  of 
OTir  writers;  hvX  for  the  plain  practical 
hints,  such  as  we  find  from  the  pen  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman,  all 
California  is  indebted.  We  have  resources 
of  wealth  which  have  seldom  been  spoken 
of  in  public  ijrint;  we  have  avenues  of 
labor,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  people;  and 
there  are  industries  to  be  established  which 
will  require  skill,  labor  and  experience,  as 
well  as  capital.  We  look  for  help  in  the 
final  development  of  all  this  from  the  in- 
coming immigration  of  all  countries.  We 
certainly  feel  a  confidence  in  the  SciENTirir 
and  the  Rural  Press  of  California  being 
able  to  do  much  to  aid  this  result.         e. 


get  to  the  tree,  and  to  test  the  invention 
further  he  went  to  a  neighbor's,  who  had  a 
fine  peach  orchard,  a  part  of  which  was  not 
yet  destroyed.  When  the  greased  tins 
were  put  around  those  trees,  I  saw  them 
piled  up  under  the  same,  destroying  each 
other;  but  they  could  not  get  over  the  ob- 
struction. I  saw  some  jiimping  almost 
straight  up  under  some  of  the  lowest 
limbs;  but  they  could  reach  none  over  two 
feet  high.  We  have  prepared  to  protect 
our  garden,  should  they  come  again,  by 
having  a  tight  fence  with  a  two-inch  wide 
strip  of  greased  tin  at  the  top. 

Isaac  B.  Rumford. 
Orange  Grove,  Tulare  Co.,  April,  1871. 


Protecting  Trees  from  Grasshoppers. 

Editoes  Press: — I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting trees  from  the  ravages  of  jumping 
grassho23pers^those  which  fly  it  will,  of 
course,  not  answer  for — but  in  many  parts 
of  this  State,  Nevada,  Colorado  and  Utah, 
they  collect  together  in  bands  as  the  feed 
dries  up,  when  they  are  from  a  half  to  over 
an  inch  long,  and  destroy  every  green 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  as  they  did 
last  year  in  Yolo  County,  and  the  year  be- 
fore down  here. 

On  their  appearance  here,  my  brother 
having  a  nice  garden  oi  1%  acres,  had  it 
about  all  destroyed  in  two  or  three  hours, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  whilst  he  was  ou  a 
visit  to  the  village  near  by.  On  his  return 
to  his  house  he  found  two  pear  trees  un- 
harmed stOl,  and  went  to  work  to  devise 
some  way  to  save  them.  After  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  at  last  put  a  piece  of  flat 
tin  around  the  tree,  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
center  just  large  enough  for  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  a  slit  cut  out  from  that  so  as 
to  get  it  on;  it  was  soon  placed  so  as  to 
present  a  flat  surface  extending  out  from 
the  tree  about  four  inches  in  every  direc- 
tion; still  they  would  continue,  now  and 
then  one,  to  succeed  in  crawling  out  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tin  to  the  edge  and 
getting  over,  until  the  idea  of  putting 
grease  upon  the  tin  cagie  into  his  mind; 
after  iJiat  was  done,  no  grasshopper  could 


Dogs  VS.  Sheep. 

If  there  is  any  greater  nuisance  in  a 
farming  community  than  dogs,  such  as  are 
generally  kejJt,  I  am  unable  to  name  it. 
In  the  county  where  I  live  there  are  many 
farmers  who  would  keep  a  few  sheep  for 
there  own  use,  and  good  sheep  too,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  worthless,  iirowling  dogs 
of  the  county,  killing  them  as  fast  as 
brought  here.  The  State  would  be  thousands 
of  dollars  richer  every  year  if  our  farmers 
could  keep  sheep  without  having  to  send 
them  miles  away  to  a  sheep-raiser  that 
keej^s  a  watcher  with  the  flock  all  the  time, 
and  pays  him  a  big  price,  when,  but  for  the 
nuisance  comjilained  of,  they  might  keep 
them  at  home. 

A  man  who  keeps  a  worthless  dog  to 
prowl  through  a  neighborhood  is  neither  a 
good  christian  nor  a,  good  neighbor;  for  he 
does  not  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  A 
well  trained  terrier  is  the  only  kind  of  a 
dog  tliat  is  useful  to  farmers  in  general. 
The  wire-haired  terrier,  an  ugly  looking 
dogj^but  a  great  enemy  to  rats  and  mice,  is 
the  best  I  know  of,  and  one  that  won't 
worry  the  neighbor's  sheep. 

There  is  a  small  tax  on  dogs  in  this 
county;  but  there  ajjpears  to  be  as  many 
good  for  nothing  curs  hereabout  as  before 
the  tax  was  levied.  It  may  be  the  tax  col- 
lector's fault  in  not  being  strict  enough. 

Solon  Robinson  says:—  "  All  diseases  of 
dogs  may  be  cured  at  once  by  cutting  off 
their  heads,  and  in  doing  this,  there  is  no 
need  of  sending  for  the  most  celebrated 
veterinary  surgeon,  nor  even  of  being  sure 
that  the  dog  is  sick.  This  method  of 
phelbotomy  will  be  found  entirely  effective 
and  greatly  promote  sheexj  husbandry." 

RUSTICUS. 

We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent 
in  his  estimation  of  the  uselessness  of 
dogs.  The  department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  in  its  report  for  18G8,  con- 
tains some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
matter,  and  estimates  the  direct  loss  to  the 
country  from  the  killing  of  sheep  by  dogs 
at  $2,000,000  annually.  When  to  this  large 
sum  we  add  the  great  amount  of  damage 
they  do,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them,  the 
total  reaches  to  an  enormous  ficure. 


The  Public  Lands. 


The  question  of  land  grants  is  being 
agitated  in  a  very  lively  manner.  The 
matter  of  grants  to  railroad  corporations 
is  made  prominent,  and  is  even  becoming  a 
political  question.  That  it  should  enter 
into  politics,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  for,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  when  once  made  a  partizan 
afl'air,  it  will  be  treated  as  one's  interests 
dictate,  and  not  with  the  si^irit  of  fairness 
which  it  ought  to  have. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  has  sent  us 
a  cojiy  of  his  sj)eech  on  the  subject,  de- 
livered before  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  3d 
ult.  It  is  certainly  a  most  able  argument, 
and  advocates  the  distribution  of  land  in 
small  quantities.  It  likewise  advocates  the 
railroad  grant  system  with  ability.  With 
this  we  also  agree — to  a  certain  extent. 
But  to  give  the  railroads  unlimited  amoiints, 
is  contrary  to  our  ideas.  Give  them  enough 
to  aid  them  and  to  secure  |the  construction 
of  roads,  but  be  judicious  and  careful  in 
such  gifts.  We  append  a  few  extracts 
from  the  senator's  speech,  as  follows: 

I  believe  I  have  alluded  in  a  general  way 
to  all  legislation  under  which  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  public  domain  has 
been  alienated.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sales  of  the  i^ublic  lands  have  been  to 
pre-emptioners,  purchasers  at  auction,  and 
purchasers  at  private  entry;  and  that  the 
donations  of  public  lands  have  been  to 


States  for  purposes  of  education,  to  States 
and  corporations  in  aid  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  to  individuals  for  military 
service,  for  homesteads,  and  to  discharge 
supi^osed  obligations  to  Indians. 
Land  Sales  and  Grants. 
A  recapitulation  shows  the  following 
disposition  of  the  j)ublic  domain  thus  far 
appropriated  for  all  purposes  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  In  this  estimate  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  mineral  lands 
or  desert  county. 

Acres. 

Sales  for  cash  to  actual  settlers 80,294,000 

Sales  for  cash  to  all  other  persons 80,294,000 

Total  cash  sales 160,588,000 

Donations  to  individuals: 

For  military  services ,  and  not  assigned 3,000,000 

For  military  services,  and  assigned  to 

others 70,000,000 

To    individuals,  being  half-breed  scrip,  and 

assigned  to  others  unlawfully 715,652 

To  homestead  settlers 15,900,730 

To  States: 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands 60,000,000 

Agricultural  college  grants 9,510,000 

Sixteenth    and    thirty-sixth    sections   for 

schools 69,066,802 

To  aid  internal  improvements,  but  in  some 

cases  diverted  to  school  purposes 13,669,671 

To  railroads: 

In  States 60,000,000 

Transcontinental  and  branches 39,000,000 

Total  donations 330,8f2,855 

Aggregate  siles  and  donations 491,450,855 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  491,- 
450,855  acres  of  lands  appropriated  by  the 
Government,  actual  settlers  have  received 
by  jjurchase  under  the  pre-emption  laws, 
and  by  gift  under  the  homestead  act,  96,- 
194,730  acres,  or  less  than  one  acre  in  five 
of  the  whole  amount. 

If  we  omit  the  railroad  grants  above 
stated,  namely,  89,000,000  acres,  we  find 
that  the  remainder  of  the  land  disposed 
of,  namely,  306,256,125  acres,  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  States  and  individuals, 
the  latter  having  no  other  interest  than  to 
obtain  the  largest  price,  and  the  former 
prone,  as  we  all  know,  to  almost  immedi- 
ately surrender  their  grants  to  the  specu- 
lators and  adventurers  who  have  been  able 
to  control  the  local  legislation. 

Monopolists  vs.  Railroads. 

The  senator  speaks  of  how  the  people 
who  should  be  benefitted,  have  been  in- 
jured for  the  benefit  of  monopolists,  and 
alludes  to  fraudulent  entries  and  sales. 
He  shows  the  beneficial  results  of  the  rail- 
road grant  system.  The  public  land  must 
first  be  reached  by  steam  communication 
before  they  will  be  settled  up;  the  only 
way  of  furnishing  the  communication  is 
by  building  railroads  which  must  aided. 
Settlers  prefer  half  the  quantity  of  land 
when  near  railroads,  which,  being  obliged 
to  sell  their  lands  for  money  to  build  the 
roads  and  pay  interest  on  their  bonds ;  be- 
ing compelled  to  take  the  land  as  it  comes, 
the  good  with  the  bad,  without  selecting 
it;  being  necessitated  to  have  settlers  along 
their  lines  to  furnish  business;  are  thus, 
in  fact,  great  colonization  societies. 

The  amount  of  public  lands  unsold 
and  unappropriated  on  June  30,  1870,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  was  1.018,202,609  acres, 
from  which  should  be  deducted  the  grant 
to  the  Texas  Pacific  road,  made  at  the  last 
session,  21,000,000  acres.  Balance  of  pub- 
lic domain  now  unapjiropriated,  907,202,609 
acres.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate 
the  portion  of  this  land  fit  for  cultivation 
at  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  This 
would  leave  of  public  lands  suitable  for 
homes  yet  unsold  and  unappropriated  332,- 
400,809  acres,  the  best  portions  of  which 
are  reserved  for  Indians.  The  other  two- 
thirds  are  either  grazing  or  mining  lands 
or  desert. 

AccLiJiATiziNG  SociETT.~The  Ornitholog- 
ical and  Piscatorial  Acclimatizing  Society,  at 
its  meeting  last  week,  decided  to  incorporate 
under  the  name  of  the  Acclimatizing  So- 
ciety with  a  capital  stock  of  .$50,000  divided 
into  5,000  shares.  The  Trustees  are  Dr. 
W.  A.  Newell,  M.  M.  Estee,  S.  B.  Clark, 
John  K  Orr,  D.  J.  Mills,  J.  B.  Green,  E. 
H.  Xeill,  C.  Stivers,  P.  D.  Horton,  A. 
Badlam,  J.  Williamson  and  J.  C.  Green. 
Mr.  Estee  said  the  incorporation  of  the  So- 
ciety would  harmonize  with  the  law,  and 
give  it  a  standing  which  it  should  have  to 
fill  its  mission.  It  was  the  view  of  the  So- 
ciety also  to  get  a  law  passed  by  the  next 
Legislature  giving  the  Society  control  of 
the  public  streams  and  ponds  in  the  State, 
where  it  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  private  citizens.  By  incorporat- 
ing, gentlemen  in  the  rural  districts  could 
be  got  to  take  stock, — men  of  leisure  and 
means,  who  can  assist  the  Society  and  be 
assisted   in  propagating  fish  and  game  on 

the  coast. 

Outrages  in  the  Southern  States. — 
Senator  Cole  sends  us  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  appointed  to  investgate 
the  alleged  outrages  in  the  Southern 
States. 
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Right  Words  from  the   Right  Source. 

We  find  tlie  following  seasonable  advice 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
reader  of  the  Rural: 

An  intelligent  farmer  of  this  county  re- 
marked to  the  writer,  a  few  days  ago,  while 
discussing  the  all-prevailing  topic  of  an- 
other dry  season: — "If  one  could  live  on  cli- 
mate alone  California,  would  be  the  fiaest 
country  in  the  world."  He,  like  most  of 
our  farmers  is,  or  has  been,  a  large  grain- 
grower,  depending  upon  that  industry  al 
most  exclusively;  and  like  most  of  our 
farmers  also,  especially  those  of  the  valley, 
has,  of  late  years,  hadliis  ups  and  downs, 
struggling  with  au  exhausted  soil  and  dry 
seasons.  We  concede  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  restoring  worn-out 
lands,  in  this  country,  not  experienced  in 
the  east.  For  instance,  there  the  use  of 
clover  is  the  great  restorative ;  but  here  all 
grasses  are  annuals,  hence  clover  will  not 
attain  a  sufficient  growth  to  be  made  avail- 
able -within  the  time  when  it  must  be  plow- 
ed under,  if  at  all.  Beside,  the  turning 
under  of  rank  grasses,  straw,  or  coarse  fer- 
tilizers of  any  kind,  does  not  have  the  same 
effect  here  as  in  the  east.  There  the  soil 
remains  moist  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  work  of  decomposition  is  rapid.  The 
frost  and  snow,  also,  have  a  very  salutary 
eftect  upon  tlie  soil.  Here  our  long  dry 
summers  preclude  the  possibility  of  decom- 
position of  coarse  fertilizers.  Hence  we 
must  resort  to  some  other  methods  to  re- 
store our  worn-out  soils.  The  gentle- 
man above  alluded  to  stated — although  we 
think  he  must  be  mistaken — that,  fourteen 
years  ago,  he  plowed  under  some  straw, 
upon  a  certain  piece  of  land,  which  he 
turned  up  again  the  past  season  and  found 
not  yet  decomposed. 

However,  take  one  year  with  another,  for 
the  twenty  years  of  constant  cropping  of 
the  farming  lands  of  this  valley — a  contin- 
ued taking  f romwithout  the  adding  of  anj'- 
thingthereto,and  our  farmers  can  findreallj- 
but  little  cause  for  complaint.  They  have 
certainly  g^own  as  much  wheat  and  of  as 
good  a  quality,  and  the  yield  has  been  as 
great  per  acre,  as  they  could  reasonably 
ask.  True,  they  have  had  some  light  crops 
but  no  entire  failures,  at  least  none  that 
were  general  throughoiit  the  county.  And 
we  believe  there  has  been  no  year  when,  in 
some  localities,  the  yield  was  not  remarka- 
bly large.  But  "  the  time  is  coming,  and 
now  is."  when  we  must  change  our  meth- 
ods of  farming.  Unless  a  way  is  opened  to 
our  valley  farmers  especially,  whereby 
they  can  circumvent  these  too  frequently 
recurring  dry  seasons,  and  restore  their 
exhausting  lands — some  plan  of  agricultur- 
al salvation  devised — five  years  will  not 
elapse  before  at  least  four-fifths  of  them 
will  either  be  engulfed  in,  or  standing  up- 
on the  brink  of  financial  ruin. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  hills,  and  the  grain 
crop  is  more  certain,  than  upon  the  plains; 
hence  it  is  to  the  mountains  that  wo  must 
look  mainly  for  our  grain  supply.  We 
must  quit  relying  upon  it  as  a  staple  prod- 
uct. For  that  which  we  do  grow  we  must 
till  our  land  more  thoroughly.  There  is  a 
difficulty  experienced  in  this  country  in 
the  matter  of  the  rotation  of  crops  unknown 
in  the  East,  that  is,  the  mixed  character  of 
the  product.  All  the  grain  left  in  harvest 
springs  up  in  the  next  crop.  Wheat  after 
barley  or  oats  will  be  about  as  much  of  one 
as  the  other.  But  this  difficulty  can  all  be 
met  by  summer-fallowing.  A  crop  every 
alternate  year  is  as  much  of  a  strain  upon 
any  soil  as  it  should  ever  be  subjected  to. 
We  lay  down,  then,  this  proposition,  that 
by  thorough  tillage,  summer-fallowing, 
and  rotation  (and  that  is  the  only  true  sys- 
tem) a  total  failure  would  be  a  thing  un- 
known in  this  valley. 

But  we  must  study  out  new  uses  for  our 
soil — uses  not  so  wholly  dependent  upon 
an  inch  more  or  less  of  rain.  Experience 
has  already  demonstrated  that  after  the 
first  year,  the  grape  is  never  effected  by 
drouth.  The  same  is  true  of  many  varie- 
ties of  our  larger  fruits.  There  is  a  large 
and  increasing  eastern  demand  for  o\ir 
fruits — for  our  choicest  grapes,  especially. 
Here  is  a  hint  that  somebody  will  doubtless 
act  upon  to  his  advantage.  The  mulberry 
thrives  here  through  all  seasons.  It  may 
not  be  in  our  day;  but  the  time  is  coming 
when,  we  believe,  silk  culture  will  become 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 
There  is  money  in  the  culture  of  the  al- 
mond, pecan,  and  English  walnut.  There 
is  a  great  profit  in  forest  culture.  None  of 
these  industries  are  materally  aflected  by 
drouth.  Of  course,  all  trees  need  irriga- 
tion the  first  season,  (say  two  buckets  of 


water  to  each  tree  once  a  month,)  which 
can  readily  be  supplied  by  artificial  means. 
Again;  every  farmer  should  manage  to 
have,  every  year,  a  few  head  of  beef  cattle 
to  dispose  of,  a  dozen  or  more  hogs,  some 
calves,  lambs,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 
To  every  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  there 
should  be  at  least  fifty  sheep  and  six  to 
twelve  cows.  Nothing  is  so  well  calculated 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  fertile  condition  as 
stock.  And  more  than  all,  our  farmers 
should  learn  to  practice  a  little  moreencon- 
omy.  When  they  come  to  town  of  a  Sat- 
urday, it  isn't  atallnecessary.neitherisit  in 
anywise  conducive  to  health  or  happiness 
that  they  should  treat  every  acquaintance 
they  may  chance  to  meet,  nor  that  they 
should  poison  themselves  with  our  abom- 
inable cigars  and  worse  whi.sky.  How- 
many  there  are  that  habitually,  and  think 
nothing  of  spending  from  one  to  five  dol- 
lars at  our  saloons  every  time  they  come  to 
town.  The  coming  farmer  of  this  valley 
will  have  ideas  of  his  duty  to  himself  and  a 
higher  apprecation  of  the  value  of  money. 
He  will  also  have  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  a  diversified  system  of 
agricultural  industry.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  here- 
after. 


lock;  a  splendid  hoof,  high  step  and  hol- 
low as  a  thoroiighbred. 

Young  Eawley  is  proving  to  be  just  the 
horse  for  California  use;  he  combines  speed 
with  weight  and  kind  disposition,  and  is 
producing  some  of  the  best  colts  in  Sonoma 
county. 

Pedigree — Young  Eawley  was  sired  by 
RoUin,  he  by  Robert  Suescard;  Dam,  Lady 
Jane,  was  sired  by  the  imported  French 
horse,  Louis  Napoleon. 

Rollin  was  imported  by  Erastus  Martin 
and  Benj.  Gorton  of  Champagne  county, 
Ohio,  landed  in  New  York,  Feb.  9th,  1857, 
by  the  ship  Lion;  was  a  dapple  brown,  stood 
iG  hands  high  and  weighed  1,000  pounds. 

A.   WiLSEY. 


Q^E^DElilflq. 


A  Crop  That  Never  Fails. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  grape  crop 
of  California  has  never  been  known  to  have 
been  a  faihiro.  Wet  seasons  or  dry  seasons 
and  every  season  it  has  done  so  well  as 
scarcely  to  cause  complaint.  This  fact  is 
an  important  one,  and  it  cannot  be  to  forci- 
bly pressed  upon  public  attention.  As 
henceforth  w-e  shall  have  a  fair  paying,  if 
not  indeed  a  very  profitable  and  lucrative 
market  for  all  the  grapes  we  can  raise  or 
for  their  ability  to  withstand  both  wetiind 
dry  seasons  and  to  yield  well,  whichever 
may  come,  is  of  much  importance.  It  is 
true  that  means  are  required  to  bring  a 
vineyard  into  bearing,  but  what  farmer 
among  us  that  could  not  if  so  determined, 
plant  five  or  ten  acres  in  grape  vines  each 
Spring,  until  his  vinyard  has  grown  as 
large  as  he  desires  it  to  be  ?  The  third  year 
after  planting  it  will  yield  something,  and 
thenceforth  the  early-jilanted  portion  of 
the  vineyard  will  produce  profit  enough  to 
extend  it  gradually  at  the  rate  of  five,  ten  or 
twenty  acres  a  year  almost  inimitably. 

The  county  of  Sacramento,  from  the 
river  to  the  foot-hills,  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine  and  maturing  the  fruit.  H  er  grapes 
are  becoming  famed  for  wine  and  brandies, 
and  the  vintners'  establishments  now  in 
operation  among  us  and  the  distilleries  in 
embryo  give  assurance  that  those  who  do 
not  desire  the  labor  of  turning  their  own 
grapes  into  wine  will  find  ready  sale  for 
them  at  these  manufactories. 

But  the  leading  profit  in  grape-raising 
will  be  in  the  cultivation  of  those  varieties 
most  desirable  for  table  use.  They  will 
bring  the  higher  price,  and  if  they  can  be 
safely  carried  East  by  rail — and  of  this  we 
have  now  but  little  doubt — the  market  for 
them  cannot  be  glutted.  By  and  by  Cali- 
fornia can  send  two  or  three  trains  or  cars 
daily  laden  with  grapes  for  the  use  of  the 
forty  millions  of  mouths  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  if  sold  at  reasonable  rates 
they  will  all  be  devoured. — Sac.  Bee. 

The  Percheron  Horse. 

Editors  Rcral  Press: — I  see  by  a  re- 
cent reference  to  the  importation  of  a 
Percheron  or  Norman  horse,  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Myer,  of  Oregon,  that  you  are  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  the  animal  men- 
tioned was  the  first  importation  of  that 
blood  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  that  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  as  in  the  year 
1865  I  brought  to  this  State  a  three  year 
old  Norman  colt.  This  colt  was  brought 
from  Iroquis  county.  111.,  and  is  now  eight 
years  old.  This  horse,  "Young  Rawley," 
has  stood  four  seasons  in  Petaluma,  where 
he  is  now  making  the  season. 

He  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair  for  the  years  1868  and  1869.  And  at 
the  Bay  District  Fair,  San  Francisco,  in 
1870;  also  a  two  year  old  colt  of  his.  Young 
Rawley,  Jr.,  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
Bay  District  Fair.  All  the  above  premiums 
were  awarded  as  the  best  horse  for  draft 
purposes.  Young  Rawley  is  a  coal  black; 
stands  17  hands  high  and  weighs  1,650  Itjs. 
He  is  of  tine  appearance,  a  clean  head,  a 
graceful  neck,  strong,  sloping  shoulders,  a 
short  back,  broad  and  long  rump,  tail  at- 
tached high,  a  broad,  full  chest,  a  long 
and  heavy  muscled  arm,  but  short  between 
joints;  abroad,  flat  bone  and  free  from  long 
hair,  with  the  exception  of  a  heavy  fet- 


Gardening    near   San    Jose. — Practical 

Experience. 

Editobs  Rural  Press; — I  propose  to 
^give  your  readers  some  of  my  experience 
in  gardening  in  California,  an  occupation 
which  I  have  now  followed  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  at  a  point  about  six  miles 
north  of  San  Jose.  I  came  to  San  Jose  in 
1852,  sick  and  flat  broke,  and  commenced 
farming  the  next  year.  I  toiled  along  over 
two  years,  sometimes  with  plenty  of  money 
and  sometimes  with  scarcely  any;  but  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  every  year,  gaining 
something,  either  in  monej'  or  knowledge. 
I  will  give  the  history  of  a  single  twenty- 
acre  piece  of  land,  and  will  not  pass  over 
its  boundary  until  I  come  dow-n  to  1871. 

In  1864,  which  was  the  year  of  the  great 
drouth  here,  so  soon  as  I  found  my  grtin 
all  failing  I  turned  to  something  else — I 
went  to  work  sinking  an  artesian  well,  and 
was  unfortunate  to  a  certain  extent;  even 
the  workmen  that  I  had  hired  tried  to  dis- 
suade me,  for,  said  they,  perseverance  has 
killed  many  a  man.  Some  of  them  even 
refused  to  work  for  their  usual  wages,  as 
they  said  it  was  useless  to  try  any  longer, 
adding  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  me 
to  stop.  I  even  got  the  third  set  of  men 
and  tools  before  I  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose. But  the  result  was  I  got  a  good 
well  of  flowing  water,  which  continues  to 
flow  to  the  present  time. 

I  commenced  to  water  my  twenty  acres 
about  the  first  day  of  May,  and  watered  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  as  soon  as  dry  enough 
I  followed  up  with  a  good  three-horse 
team  and  plow,  and  plowed  just  as  deep  as 
I  could,  whicli  was  nearly  or  quite  ten 
inches.  I  kept  the  plow  running  until  my 
20  acres  was  well  plowed,  three  times,  with 
good  harrowing  between  plowing,  and 
about  the  lOtli  of  June  I. commenced  to 
plant  potatoes,  and  finished  on  the  3d  of 
July.  On  the  first  days  of  November  I 
commenced  to  gather  the  potatoes,  and  did 
gather  and  sack,  of  good  potatoes,  20,700 
pounds  from  a  measured  acre,  which  would 
make  over  400  bushels  per  acre!  I  then 
planted  6  acres  of  the  20  in  orchard;  the 
remaining  14  acres  being  cultivated  in 
grain  and  vegetables  the  two  following 
years— 1865  and  1866.  In  1867  I  planted  8 
acres  of  the  14  in  strawberries,  which  came 
into  the  market  in  1868,  and  brought  me 
net,  after  paying  freight  and  commissions, 
S3,000  coin.  The  spring  of  1868  I  planted 
the  remaining  6  acres  to  strawberries, 
making  14  acres  of  strawberries  and  G  acres 
orchard. 

In  1869  I  sold  from  this  14  acres,  forty- 
four  tons  of  berries,  bringing  §6,000,  and 
in  1870  sold  a  little  over  forty-one  tons  of 
berries  for  S5, 800,— making  a  total  for  the 
last  three  years  of  §21,800.  I  have  added 
this  to  my  berry  field  thirty  acres  of  young 
plants,  which  will  come  into  bearing  next 
year. 

I  will  now  turn  to  asparagus.  I  am  cut- 
ting from  211  square  yards — less  than  two 
and  one- fourth  acres — an  amount  which 
has  given  me  an  average  of  §100  per  week 
since  the  first  of  March;  and  have  sold  no 
grass  up  to  date  for  less  than  6  cents  per 
pound,  as  Messrs.  Drake  &  Emerson's 
books  will  show.  I  now  have  planted,  of 
the  giant  variety,  about  ten  acres,  seven  of 
which  comes  into  market  next  year. 

In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  aspara- 
gus, I  notice  in  the  Eastern  journals  that 
it  is  frequently  recommended  to  plant  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  or  as  we  would  say,  in 
drills.  Now  I  will  agree  to  convince  any 
practical  man  of  the  error  of  so  doing,  if 
he  will  only  come  and  see  me, and  allow 
me  to  show  him  the  difierence;  for  I 
have  grass  planted  in  close  rows,  in  wide 
rows  and  in  beds.  The  grass  of  which  1 
sent  you  a  sample  was  planted  4x2  ft.,  and 
all  the  grass  that  L  shall  hereafter  put  in 
will  be  planted  5  feet  between  rows  and  3 


feet  between   plants,  at  least   as    wide  as 
that. 

I  intend  to  plant  the  coming  winter  from 
16  to  18  acres  of  the  Conover  variety.  My 
seedlings  are  now  coming  nicely.  My 
mode  of  planting  asparagus,  mulberry  and 
all  seeds  of  that  nature  is,  to  first  mix  well 
with  clean  sand,  keep  moist  and  in  a  warm 
place  until  we  discover  the  germ  begin- 
ning to  pip  the  shell.  Then  have  our 
ground  well  pulverized  and  moist,  plant 
our  seeds  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
plant  in  broad  drills,  say  ten  inches  wide, 
taking  cure  not  to  get  the  seeds  to  thick. 
By  so  doing  nearly  every  s^d  will  come. 
When  too  thick  the  roots  will  so  interlock 
with  each  other  that  there  will  be  quite  a 
percentage  of  loss  in  taking  up.  I  cover, 
if  convenient,  with  sand — asparagus  two 
inches  deep,  mulberries  not  more  than  one 
inch  deep. 

In  planting  asparagus  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  good  locations,  as  in 
soil  too  dry  it  is  time  and  money  thrown 
away;  also  in  soils  too  wet  and  heavy  the 
result  will  bo  the  same.  In  soils  unsuited 
to  grass  it  becomes  small,  tough  and  bitter, 
in  fact  not  fit  to  eat.  To  succeed,  the  soil 
mu.st  be  deep,  rich  and  mellow,  or  there  is 
no  good  in  the  product. 

Yours  truly,  William  Boots. 


Hints  to  Farmers. 


Editors  Press: — Every  person  who  set- 
tles upon  a  i)iece  of  tillable  land  can  soon 
furnish  his  farm  lot  with  all  the  durable 
fence  posts  he  may  wish  for,  by  commenc- 
ing to  drill  in  locust  seed,  and  raising  up  a 
forest  of  trees.  The  yellow  locust  is  con- 
sidered the  best  for  timber;  it  is  rapid  in 
its  growth,  coming  to  a  sufficient  size  for 
use  in  five  years.  This  kind  of  timber  for 
wagon  hubs  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  wood;  and  for  posts  to  be  set  in  the 
ground  it  is  equal  to  any  other  timber.  It 
is  as  durable  as  cedar.  Besides,  it  makes  a 
fine  ornamental  shade  tree,  free  from  in- 
sects; and  when  in  full  bloom  its  large, 
attractive  flowers  yield  an  aroma  very 
fragrant,  and  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
There  is  no  better  wood  for  fuel,  no  timber 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  than  the  locust 
tree. 

The  seed  is  easily  obtained,  and  when 
ready  to  plant,  should  first  receive  a  dash 
of  scalding  hot  water,  and  then  remain  in 
tepid  warm  water  one  or  two  days  previous 
to  planting.  It  is  best  to  plant  in  the  fall, 
but  either  spring  time  or  winter  will 
answer. 

How  to  Kill   Squirrels. 

To  one  bottle  of  strychnine,  well  stirred 
into  three  gallons  of  corn  meal  and  one 
quart  of  wheat  flour — to  form  an  adhesion 
— add  sugar  or  syrup  to  sweeten,  and  water 
enough  to  form  a  thick  paste;  all  of  which 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Search  out 
their  burrows,  and  ihen  with  a  small  pad- 
dle, or  teaspoon,  take  out  of  the  bulk 
enough  at  once  to  drop  into  each  hole — 
down  deep,  out  of  the  reach  of  poultry 
and  domestic  animals.  You  can  pass 
around  one  hour  after  and  bag  your  game 
as  you  wish.  Gophers  may  be  destroyed, 
as  well,  by  the  same  process. 

How  to  Catch  Wild  Geese. 

Bait  them,  at  first,  with  wheat,  barley  or 
corn;  after  they  have  received  this  smiling 
introduction,  soak  a  lot  of  the  grain  over 
night  in  good  spirituous  liqiiors,  with  a 
little  water  and  sugar  added.  Spread  this 
broadcast  over  the  ground  where  great  in- 
ducements have  been  held  out  heretofore. 
Soon  after  the  feast  you  can  pass  along  and 
gather  up  the  intemperate  birds,  and  put 
them  in  the  lock  up  for  trial.  When 
drunk,  they  will  roll  np  their  eyes,  and 
look  aijout  as  foolish  as  what  is  called  the 
"human  species,"  when  in  the  same  dilem- 
ma. Pigeons,  quails  and  other  birds  can 
be  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  when 
they  get  fairly  over  their  spree  you  may 
dress  and  eat  them  with  impunity. 

Why  not  Sign  Your  Name? 

While  my  hand  is  in,  I  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  correspondents  to  the  subject  of 
signing  their  names  to  what  they  send  to 
the  Press.  When  I  "  see  stars,"  or  some 
false  signature,  to  anonymous  letters,  it 
appears  to  me  very  much  like  "fizzling 
out."  I  have  been  a  casual  correspondent 
for  the  public  eye  since  1834,  and  do  not 
intend  to  write  any  matter  to  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  affix  my  name.  The  true  name 
often  adds  weight  and  interest  to  the  con- 
tributions. Solomon  W.  Jewitt. 

Kern  County,  April  10,  1871, 


May  6,  1871.J 


CALIFORNIA. 

It  may  now  be  considered  a  settled  fact 
that  a  season  of  very  short  crops  is  upon 
us.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
cold,  frosty  nights  so  kept  back  the  grain, 
that  the  then  favorable  condition  of  the 
soil  failed  to  produce  the  usual  extent  of 
growth;  and  when  the  later,  dessicating 
north  winds  swept  over  the  State,  the  lim- 
ited moisture  then  in  the  ground  was  so 
far  taken  up  from  the  surface  soil  that  the 
more  improved  weather  which  followed, 
also  failed  to  produce  the  growth  usually 
resulting  from  such  a  favorable  atmos- 
pheric condition.  In  veiw  of  these  facts 
the  tone  of  many  of  the  interior  j)apers 
is  despondent,  and  both  wheat  and  barley 
have  gone  up  to  an  altogether  unwarranted 
figure. 

We  have  taken  some  considerable  pains 
to  glean  and  collate  from  our  exchanges, 
observations  and  j)rivate  letters,  such 
facts  as  seem  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
situation.  As  a  result  we  find  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  a  full  crop  being  realized  in  the 
northern  counties,  especially  in  Tehama 
and  Siskiyou.  In  Butte  county,  and  in  all 
the  foothill  country  to  the  south  from  that 
point,  we  may  look  for  very  fair  results. 
The  prospects  of  Lake  county  were  never 
better.  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Sonoma, 
Marin  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  may  be 
counted  on  for  very  near  the  aggregate  of 
last  season.  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo  are  expected  to  yield  half  their 
usual  average.  Monterey,  which  has  usu- 
ally drawn  its  supply  from  this  city,  will 
this  year  take  care  of  itself. 

The  reports  from  the  interior  counties — 
embracing  Colusa,  Yolo,  Sutter,  Napa, 
Solano,  Contra  Costa  and  San  Joaquin,  are 
quite  discouraging;  yet  they  can  bo  reck- 
oned upon  for  at  least   one-third  of  a  crop. 

"With  regard  to  Sacramento,  our  associate 
from  Sacramento  City  writes  us  that  on 
Tuesday  last  he  took  a  trip  on  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  railroad  to  within  three  miles 
of  Latrobe,  and  was  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of 
grain  and  hay.  After  he  left  Brighton,  he 
did  not  see  a  field  that  will  not  produce  a 
half  crop  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
bid  fine  to  make  a  full  average.  The  nearer 
the  foot-hills  the  better  the  grain  looks. 

Tulare,  which  has  never  before  given 
much  attention  to  wheat  has  this  year 
planted  a  largely  increased  breadth,  and 
the  crop  never  looked  better.  The  moun- 
tain counties  of  Tuolumne,  Calaveras, 
Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  and 
the  central  portions  of  Yuba  and  Butte,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  northern  counties, 
not  before  named,  will  all  give  a  full  aver- 
age, if  not  an  increased  yield. 

Though  the  season  will  undoubtedly  be 
disastrous  to  many,  and  will  bear  especi- 
ally heavy  on  those  in  the  great  interior 
valleys  who,  being  deeply  in  debt,  were 
depending  on  this  year's  crop  to  help  them 
out,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  above 
showing — to  say  nothing  of  the  Oregon 
surplus,  which  will  be  larger  than  ever, 
this  year, — but  that  we  shall  have  not  only 
an  abundant  supply  for  home  consumption 
and  next  year's  seed,  but  a  small  surplus 
also  for  export. 

There  is  no  cause,  for  the  general  alarm 
so  suddenly  manifested  and  the  present 
high  price  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  price 
of  wheat  in  this  city  some  weeks  ago  placed 
that  cereal  quite  in  advance  of  any  possible 
export  movement.  It  may  be  well  to  hus- 
band our  resources,  and  decline  any  fur- 
ther foreign  movements  until  the  result  of 
the  ijresent  crop  is  fully  assured;  but  there 
is  no  reason  in  a  still  further  advance  here, 
in  the  face  of  a  well  known  and  permanent 
decline  in  the  European  market,  upon 
which,  the  value  of  our  incoming  crop 
must  depend. 

An  orange  tree,  on  the  premises  of  M.  F. 
Coronel,  Los  Angeles,  not  yet  four  years 
old  from  the  seed,  is  in  full  bloom. 


Eggs.— More  eggs  have  been  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles,  this  spring,  than  during 
the  whole  of  any  previous  year. 

Fences. — The  papers  of  T'ulare  and  Kern 
counties  continue  to  agitate  fence  reform, 
and  Ave  believe  that  the  j^resent  general  law 
is  without  a  single  advocate  in  the  press  of 
the  State. 

Taking  to  the  Brush.-  Several  of  the 
owners  of  the  largest  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  in  Tulare  valley  are  preparing  to 
send  them  to  the  sage  brush. 

The  FeuitPeospect.— The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury says  the  prospect  is  most  encouraging 
for  an  immense  crop  of  fruit  in  that  sec- 
tion. "  Apricots  are  now  as  large  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  trees  are  loaded  as  we  never 
before  saw  them.  From  present  indica- 
tions there  will  be  an  immense  yield  of 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  necta- 
rines, and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  that  valley.  Strawberries  are  just 
coming  fully  into  market." 

The  Sacramento  Dee  says  that  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards  in  that  section  of  the 
State  are  in  excellent  condition,  give  prom- 
ise of  a  fine  vintage.  The  grape  vines,  if 
properly  cultivated,  will  do  well  enough 
without  more  rain;  and  the  orchards  may 
be  kei:)t  in  good  order  by  an  extra  plowing. 
These  can  be  cultivated  and  the  moisture 
kept  up,  while  the  grain  fields  have  to  bake 
in  the  sun,  and  the  short,  tender  roots  of 
the  cereals  perish  for  want  of  nourishment. 
And  this  fact  admonishes  us  that  we  need 
a  greater  variety  in  our  crops. 

OREGON. 

What  is  to  be  Done. — There  is  much 
land  in  Oregon  which  had  been  designed 
for  wheat,  this  season,  but  which  it  seems 
cannot  be  plowed  and  sown  in  season  to 
insure  a  crop  of  any  of  the  serials.  The 
Willamette  Farmer,  in  view  of  this  fact 
asks  and  answers  the  question — what  is 
to  be  done  to  make  this  land  profitable  this 
season  ?  If  neither  wheat,  nor  oats,  nor 
barley  be  sown  on  this  land,  on  account  of 
its  being  too  wet,  is  there  no  way  to  make 
it  pay  well  ?  Much  of  it  can  be  made  pi-otit- 
able,  if  we  will  put  the  necessary  labor 
upon  it.  It  is  rank  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  this  land,  Avhich  will  be  dry  in  season, 
will  not  produce  good  crops  of  beans  and 
peas.  There  never  were  better  field  beans 
than  were  brought  to  the  State  Fair  last 
fall.  Our  late  springs,  and  warm  sum- 
mers, and  dry  falls,  are  just  the  seasons  to 
grow  and  mature  field  beans.  Unlike 
some  coimtries,  the  beans  will  all  ripen, 
and  can  all  be  secured  in  perfect  market 
able  order.  We  say  to  our  farmers,  make 
arrangements  for  obtaining  seed,  at  once. 
Don't  let  the  season  of  planting  go  by 
without  putting  in  a  crop.  A  dozen  or 
half-dozen  acres  will  "  put  money  in  thy 
purse."  The  system  carried  out  to  a  good 
extent  will  save  many  thousand  dollars  to 
our  State,  yearly,  and  to  that  extent  bene- 
fit our  farmers. 

And  then  the  pea  is  another  valuable 
crop — valuable  to  the  farmer,  because  he 
can  use  it  in  the  most  profitable  manner 
in  fattening  hogs.  Have  your  seed  ready — 
prepare  your  grounds  well — plant  after  the 
10th  of  June,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pea  beetle 
— plant  deep,  say  six  inches,  so  that  the 
plants  can  reach  moisture  and  retain  it  for 
their  roots  and  stalks. 

Then  there  is  the  crop  of  buckwheat,  of 
some  service  in  fattening  hogs,  and  a  good 
deal  for  the  table. 

The  Peospect. — Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  great  amount  of  rainfall  in 
Oregon  will  seriously  interfere  with  put- 
ting in  the  wheat  in  some  districts,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
wheat  crop  throughout  the  State  will  be 
larger  than  at  any  former  period.  Direct 
shipping  will  also  become  more  largely 
the  rule  than  it  has  been  the  present  sea- 
son. The  railroads  will  also  greatly  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  the  crop  from  the 
localities  where  they  are  being  built.  Di- 
rect shipment  is  the  best  way  for  Oregon 
to  realize  the  full  advantages  of  her  wheat 
crop,  inasmuch  as  she  will  thereby  save 
the  commissions  and  profits  of  middlemen. 
Grain  can  be  shipped  from  there  to  foreign 
ports  at  almost  as  low  rates  as  from  San 
Francisco. 

A  large  harvest  throughout  the  State  this 
year,  says  the  Oregoninn,  will  contribute 
immensely  to  the  wealth,  prosperity  and 
activities  of  the  State.  There  is  an  almost 
certain  prospect  that  wheat  will  bear  a 
good  price,  and  now  is  the  time  for  farmers 
to  take  advantage  of  it  and  sow  grain. 

Pkice  of  Wheat  at  Poetland,  Oeegon. 
The  price  of  good  white  wheat,  sacked,  for 
shi^jping,  was  $1.40(3),$1.45  per  bushel  in 
Portland  on  the  29th  ult.  The  stock  seems 
to  have  been  mostly  bought  up,  and  only 
small  and  occasional  lots  are  now  obtain- 
able. 

By  telegraph,  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
it  was  stated  by  parties  who  have  accurate 


information  that  not  enough  wheat  could 
be  obtained  in  the  Willamette  valley  to 
make  a  cargo  after  loading  vessels  then 
under  charter. 

Ageicultuee  in  Easteen  Oeegon. — That 
portion  of  the  State  between  the  Cascade 
and  Bitter  Root  mountains,  according  to 
the  Mouniameer  published  in  that  region, 
is  made  up  of  rich  agricultural  valleys 
separated  by  high  rolling  prairies  luxuri- 
ant with  rich  bunch  grass  peculiar  to  that 
region.  The  valleys  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  usually 
raised  in  any  of  the  Mississippi  States. 
Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
ajjples,  peaches  and  pears  do  well.  This 
great  basin  affords  a  range  for  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep,  nowhere  excelled.  It  is  only 
about  one  winter  in  five  or  six  that  stock 
has  to  be  fed,  and  then  only  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  In  fact,  stock  has  not  been  fed 
at  all  since  the  winter  of  1862. 

A  large  portion  of  this  vast  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  dairy  purposes — the 
grass  remaining  green  from  April  to  No- 
vember. Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this 
basin  is  as  yet  unappropriated,  and  it  con- 
tains i^asturage  sufficient  for  millions  of 
stock.  The  future  of  Oregon  is  certainly 
most  promising. 

We  may  here  remark  that  there  is  as 
much  arable  territory  in  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette,  as  there  is  in  the  entire  area  of 
Connecticut— mountains,  lakes  and  all,  and 
that  valley  alone  of  Western  Oregon,  is 
capable  of  sustaining  as  large  a  population 
as  is  now  found  in  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ageicultueal  College. — The  Corvallis 
Gazette,  of  a  late  date,  says  that  an  outfit 
for  Agricultural  operations  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  President  of  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, and  the  first  practical  lessons  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  that  institu 
tion  were  given  the  last  week.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  classes  and  have 
regular  hours  for  work. 

A  Good  Peactice. — The  Willamette 
Farmer  knows  an  agriculturist  in  Yarm- 
hill  count}-,  Oregon,  who  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  plant  twenty-five  peach  trees  on  the 
birth  of  every  child  in  his  family.  He 
kept  bravely  at  work,  and  there  was  no  let 
up  until  he  could  count  300  trees,  when  he 
had  a  noble  peach  orchard — enough  for 
himself  and  all  his  acquaintance,  far  and 
near.  This  practice  would  be  a  good  one, 
if,  instead  of  jseach  trees  only,  a  general 
assortment  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  could 
be  substituted.  It  is  not  every  family, 
however,  which  could  count  as  many  trees 
as  the  one  instanced. 

MONTANA. 
The  Missotila  Pioneer  of  April  Gth,  says 
that  the  active  preparations  now  being 
made  by  the  agricultural  population  of 
Missoula  indicate  that  twice  as  much  grain 
will  be  raised  in  this  county  during  the 
coming  season  than  has  ever  before  been 
harvested  here.  Every  farmer  in  the  Bit- 
ter Boot  and  surrounding  valleys  is  now 
busily  engaged  putting  in  his  crops,  and 
the  number  of  laborers  working  on  our 
ranches  is  more  than  double  that  of  any 
previous  year.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
more  attention  will  be  paid  in  future  to 
dairy  products  and  the  raising  of  poultry, 
etc. ^pursuits  which  will  amply  repay  the 
care  expended  upon  them.  The  ready 
market  afforded  by  Cedar,  Quartz  and  con- 
tiguous mining  camps  has  previously  ab- 
sorbed all  our  products  in  this  line,  and, 
in  fact,  they  have  been  extremely  scarce, 
even  with  this  ready  sale,  for  some  months 
past.  The  encouraging  accounts  which 
reach  us  from  the  mineral  districts  of  the 
county  have  much  to  do  with  the  stimulus 
now  manifest  in  the  minor  products  of  the 
farm. 


Cheeeies  and  Goosebeeeies,  etc.,  the 
first  of  the  season,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  market  during  the  past  week. 
Of  cherries,  three  lots  have  been  received, 
selling  at  ^1.25,  75c  and  50c,  closing  yes- 
terday at  75c.  Of  gooseberries,  the  first 
lot  sold  at  18c.  The  receipts  of  strawber- 
ries during  the  week  have  been  steadily  on 
the  increase,  aggregating  180,000  lbs.,  or 
an  average  of  .30,000  lbs.  for  each  day,  the 
price  meanwhile  dropping  from  10@15c  to 
6@7c.  On  Monday,  the  receipts  were  40,- 
000  lbs,  and  on  Tuesday,  50,000  lbs.  The 
trains  of  Wednesday  morning  brought  27,- 
500  ft)S.  strawberries,  which  found  a  ready 
market  at  6@7c  for  choice  in  baskets. 

Cotton  Planting.  —  Messrs.  Strong, 
Peck  &  Co.,  says  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Argus,  commenced  planting  cotton  on  the 
Buckley  Brothers'  ranch  near  Hopeton  on 
the  26th  ult.  They  are  in  receipt  of  sev- 
eral tons  of  seed  by  rail  from  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  of  the  most  approved  va- 
rieties, and  will  thoroughly  test  the  ques- 
tion of  cotton  raising  in  this  State. 


Grapes,  Raisins  and  Nuts  in  San  Diego. 

Eds.  Peess: — In  reading  a  late  number 
of  your  most  valuable  paper,  we  noticed  an 
article,  stating  that  some  person  in  the 
Eastern  States,  was  desirous  to  know 
where  the  best  location  is,  in  California, 
for  raising  grapes  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing raisins. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been  a 
dealer  in  fruit  in  San  Francisco;  have  sold 
and  tested  grapes  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  find  those  raised  in  San  Diego 
county  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever 
seen,  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  Our 
gi-apes  are  a  large  berry,  thin  skin,  few 
seeds,  and  very  sweet,  and  the  vines  begin 
to  bear  nearly  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  and  the  climate  being  excellent  for 
curing — there  being  no  rain  for  a  good 
part  of  the  year — there  will  be  no  danger 
of  damage. 

Madam  Widow  Ames,  an  old  resident  of 
San  Diego,  has  raised  grapes  from  a  vine- 
yard i)ut  out  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
which  bore  abundantly  last  year,  notwith- 
standing it  was  a  very  dry  season.  This  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  drouth  does  not 
effect  the  vines  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Metzer,  of  our  county,  has  also  a 
few  vines,  Avhich  have  been  out  but  two 
years,  which  produced  some  very  fine  rais- 
in grapes.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  all  our 
mesa  or  hill  lands,  will  produce  grapes  in 
perfection,  if  the  vine  is  properly  culti- 
vated. 

Our  climate  being  one  continued  spring 
the  year  around,  makes  this  the  most  de- 
sirable place  in  the  world,  for  a  home;  and 
as  to  the  adaptability  of  this  climate,  for 
the  fig  and  nut-trees,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  few  that  have  been  planted,  are 
doing  finely.  Our  facilities  for  shipping 
such  fruits_to  other  markets,  are  better  than 
elsewhere,  as  we  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  through  the  P.  M.  S. 
S.  Co. ,  which  stops  at  our  port  twice  a 
month  on  its  way  to  New  Fork;  also  the 
same  to  San  Francisco. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  shall 
have  direct  communication  by  rail  to  all 
the  States  in  the  Union;  also  to  Mexico. 
Our  large  and  fine  harbor  will  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  connected  by 
steamer,  with  China  and  Japan,  South 
America,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific; 
it  takes  no  i)rophet  to  foretell  those  events, 
for  we  have  a  harbor  in  which  the  largest 
vessel  may  lay  in  safety,  during  the  most 
terrific  storm.  A.  M.  Caswell. 

San  Diego,  April,  1071. 

New  Ageicultueal  Patee. — We  have 
received  the  initial  number  of  the  Santa. 
Clara  Valley  Agriculturist,  a  new  publica- 
tion which  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  at  San 
Jose,  by  Messrs.  Brand  &  HoUoway.  The 
number  before  us  is  well  filled  with  valu- 
able and  instructive  matter.  We  are  pleas- 
ed to  observe  that  it  advocates  reform  in 
the  general  agricultural  practice  of  this 
State,  and  believes  in  u-rigation  and 
thorough  culture.  The  increased  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  agricultural  litera- 
ture on  this  coast  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  California. 

A  Woolen  Faotoey  at  Los  Angeles. — 
Mr.  William  H.  Rector,  the  pioneer  cotton 
manufacturer  of  this  coast,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Woolen  Factory 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Star  says  that  the 
Reservoir  Company  has  tendered  him 
water-power  and  lands  for  the  mill  and 
workshops. 

Becoming  Civilized. — The  Indians  of 
Montana  are  setting  up  toll-gates  on  nar- 
row passes  of  the  roads  and  compelling 
travelers  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  privi- 
ledge  of  passing  through  their  hunting 
grounds.    

A  New  Market  foe  Geapes.  —The  new- 
ly incorporated  wine  and  brandy  manufac- 
turing Company,  organized  to  work  under 
the  Johnson  process  for  distilling,  will 
probably  open  up  a  large  market  for  grapes 
in  Sacramento,  for  aU  the  surrounding 
country  which  can  be  readily  reached  by 
railroad. 

Flax  Crop. — The  Santa  Barbara  Gazette 
says  the  flax  crop  of  that  coijnty  is  unusu- 
ally promising. 
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Patents  &  Inventions. 


Wilcox's  Improved  Steam  Water  Lifter. 


Tlie  Oroville  Bridge. 


Pull   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to' 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbum  Official  Rf.pobts  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  S.  ake 
FoKKIQN  Patent  Aoknts,  and  1'ublishers    of 

THJJ   SOIENTLFIC  I'KESS.] 

For  the  Week  Ending  April  18th. 
Amalgamating  Pan  i'ok  Gold    and    Sil- 
ver Ores. — Ira  S.  Parke,  Virginia  City, 
Nevada. 

Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  S.  and  ForeiRn  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
ureater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  tlie  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Metallic  Wheel. — J.  H.  Harris,  S.  F. 
This  improvement  in  metallic  wheels  con- 
sists in  making  the  wheel  with  sheet  or 
plate  iron  sides,  which  extend  from  the 
hub  to  the  rim,  leaving  a  hollow  space  be- 
tween them,  thus  forming  a  metallic  box 
wheel  suitable  more  particularly  for  use  as 
bearing  wheels  for  gang  plows,  and  pre- 
senting the  advantage  of  having  no  spokes 
or  projecting  parts  to  gather  mud  or  dirt, 
but  scouring  and  freeing  itself  contin- 
ually. For  the  proper  construction  of  tliis 
wheel,  a  tire  and  a  hub  of  peculiar  make 
are  required,  which  comprise  ^lart  of  the 
invention.  The  advantage  of  the  device 
will  be  felt  in  moving  over  loose  or  wet 
land,  but  more  especially  where  the  ground 
is  a  stiff  adobe,  as  in  California.  The 
wheel  is  strong  and  durable  and  can  bo 
easily  and  cheaply  constructed. 

EoLLER  SKiLTE. — D.  Kerr  and  A.  E. 
Hovey,  S.  F.  The  skating  mania  having 
spread  throughout  the  land,  one  naturally 
sees  new  improvements  in  the  device  which 
renders  the  exercise  iiossible,  and  exam- 
ines them  with  interest.  The  present  in- 
vention relates  to  4-wheel  roller  skates,  such 
as  are  constructed  to  turn  from  side  to  side 
in  curves  by  tilting  the  skate  block  with 
the  foot  or  shifting  the  weight  of  the 
skater  to  either  foot.  It  consists  in  pro- 
viding a  plate  to  serve  as  a  bearing  for 
the  journal  which  turns  in  the  foot  block, 
this  having  a  lug  or  i)rojection  on  it,  and 
serving  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  the 
truck  in  which  the  wheels  revolve  and  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  bearings.  It  also 
consists  in  an  improved  method  of  seating 
the  rubber  block  or  spring  unon  the  foot 
block,  so  that  it  can  be  more  or  less  com- 
pressed as  desired;  and  also  in  the  stand- 
ard which  bears  upon  the  block,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  trucks  are  held  in  i^o- 
sition. 

Telegraph  Sounder  Key.— J.  Gamble, 
S.  F.  This  is  a  very  neat  device  by  which 
the  hand  can  be  taught  the  proper  motion 
for  writing  with  the  signal  key,  and  the 
ear  rendered  familiar  with  the  telegraphic 
sounds  or  clicks,  without  the  necessity  of 
having  a  battery.  It  is  convenient,  neat 
and  cheap,  and  is  coming  largely  into 
favor  among  those  desiring  of  learning  to 
operate. 


The  present  di-y  season  appears  to  have  Butte  county  has  just  completed  a  con- 
drawn  very  general  attention,  throughout '  tract  with  the  Pacific  Bridge  Company,  cf 
all  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State,  I  Oakland,  to  put  a  bridge  over  Feather 
liaTjle  to  suffer  from  drouth,  to  the  neces-  river  at  Oroville.     It  consists  of  two  main 


sity  of  providing  some  means,  which  may 
be  always  at  hand  for  irrigation  when 
needed,  in  localities  beyond  the  reach  of 
ditches  or  other  river  supply  of  water,  or 
artesian  wells.  Windmills  are  largely  re- 
sorted to;  but  their  aid,  at  best,  is  only 
very  limited;  and  a  cheap  and  reliable 
steam-pump  has  often  been  considered  a 
great  desideratum.  The  large  cost  of  such 
an  appliance,  however,  and  the  necessitat- 
ed intervention  of  a  steam  engine,  with  all 
its  intricacies,  as  a  medium  of  applying 
the  power  of  the  steam  to  the  pump,  has 
heretofore  been  considered  an  almost  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  employment  of 
such  power. 

We  are  enabled,  however,  to  present 
herewith  an  illustration  of  a  steam  appar- 
ratus  which  will  accomi)lish  the  end  desir- 


spans,  one  of  178  feet  and  the  other  of 
two  hundred  niid  tweutij-eiglU  feet.  This 
last  will  probably  be  the  longest  span  yet 
built  on  the  coast.  It  is  to  be  constructed 
throughout  on  the  Smith  Patent  Truss 
Plan,  Avhich  we  illustrated  and  described 
in  full  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Press, 
and  which  is  rai)idly  coming  into  favor. 
The  truss  is  twenty-one  feet  high  and 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  double  road- 
ways. 

The  piers  are  constructed  of  cast  iron, 
on  Smith's  improved  plan.  Cylinders,  4 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  sunk  to  bed 
rock  and  tilled  with  concrete.  These  are 
braced,  so  that  the  two  forming  a  jjier  act 
perfectly  together.  For  rajiid  currents 
this  plan  of  jjier  will  undoubtedly  become 
very  jiopular,  and  it  is  quite   as  durable 


The  Healthiest  Coi;ntry  in  the  World. 
De  Bow's  mortality  statistics  show  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the 
healthiest  of  the  globe.  The  deaths  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per 
year,  or  one  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the 
population. — In  England  the  ratio  is  over 
two  per  cent,  and  in  France  nearly  three 
per  cent.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
the  healthiest  of  the  States,  and  have  G38 
inhabitants  over  100  years  of  age. 

Lewis  Eiver. — We  learn  that  recently  a 
dozen  or  more  families  have  gone  into  the 
Lewis  river  neighborhood  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  farms  and  to  settle.  The 
prospect  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
being  completed  through  this  region  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  years,  is  having  a 
very  stimulating  efi'ect  in  settling  up  the 
hitherto  unoccupied  land  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  and  along  its  tribu- 
taries.—Ore^owjan. 

Sorrow  comes  soon  enough  without  de- 
spondency ;  it  does  a  man  no  good  to  carry 
around  a  lightning  rod  to  attract  trouble. 


WILCOX'S    IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER. 


ed,  without  engine,  piston  or  plunger,  and 
one  which  requires  no  belts,  pulleys  or 
other  machinery  to  accomplish  the  desired 
work.  The  apparatus  is  also  so  cheap  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one, 
and  so  simple  that  it  can  be  managed  by  a 
mere  boy.  It  will  not  choke  up  with  foul 
water,  and  is  but  little  liable  to  wear  or 
breakage.  It  uses  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler,  so  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  boiler 
of  the  simplest  construction,  and  a  small 
amount  of  tubing  to  connect  the  same  with 
the  device  for  elevating  the  water. 

The  apparatus  is  known  as  Wilcox's  Im- 
proved Steam  Water  Lifter.  The  boiler  is 
upright,  and  encased  in  masonry,  as  here- 
with shown,  and  its  connection  with  the 
lifter  will  readily  be  understood  by  exam- 
ining the  illustration. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  proprietors  that 
these  pumps,  simple  and  inexpensive  as 
they  are,  will  raise  more  water  with  the 
same  amount  of  steam  than  any  other 
pump  in  use.  They  have  already  been  em- 
ployed in  this  State  to  raise  from  1,000  to 
3,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  can,  with  equal 
facilitv,  be  constructed  to  raise  15,000  gal- 
lons in  the  same  time.  It  will  be  learned 
from  an  advertisement  in  another  column, 
that  the  apparatus  may  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion in  this  city.  By  the  same  reference, 
the  cost  of  a  machine  for  raising  any  given 
quantity  of  water  may  also  be  learned. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Walla  Walla  Valley, 
Washington  Territory,  promises  to  be  the 
most  abundant  ever  raised  there. 


in  most  places  as  stone.  The  whole  super- 
structure is  placed  over  forty  feet  above 
low  water,  and  is  covered  and  painted. 
The  contract  price  is  §18,000.  We  con- 
gratulate Oroville  and  Butte  county  gener- 
ally on  this  much  needed  and  valuable  im- 
provement. 

We  can  also  congratulate  the  coast  on 
the  introduction  of  this  new  manufac- 
ture. The  bridge  contains  very  many  ex- 
cellent advantages  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  and  the  managers  of  the  company 
evince  the  most  praiseworthy  spirit  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  going  to  work. 
We  predict  that  they  will  meet  with  the 
success  which  they  deserve. 

Hidden  Life. 

Every  drop  of  water  teems  with  life. 
You  cannot  quench  your  thirst,  even  with 
the  purest  water,  without  swallowing  scores 
of  puny  lives.  The  ocean  is  stirred  by 
the  huge  leviathan,  who  maketli  it  to  boil 
like  a  pot.  And  therein,  also,  in  myriad 
varieties,  are  tlio  lesser  forms  of  life,  run- 
ning down  to  the  animalculiB,  so  small  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  them 
weigh  less  than  a  grain  ! 

The  atmosi)here  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
dry  land  swarms  with  animals  of  unwritten 
names  and  unknown  orders.  They  inhabit 
the  air  we  breath,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
food  we  eat.  They  move  and  have  their 
being  in  sweets  and  sours — in  the  toughest 
flint,  as  well  as  in  the  mellow  pulp  of  the 
peach — in  blossoms  and  fruit,  in  buds  and 
leaves,  in  roots  and  branches,  in  the  bodies 
of  animals;  in  our  own  human  bodies  are 
tiny  tenants — populous  colonies  of  little 
inhabitants,  all  too  minute  to  be  seen  or 
comprehended.        ***** 


In  an  office,  recently,  we  reached  a  book 
from  the  shelf,  and  detected  a  speck  of  a 
white  inseet  hurrying  off  at  a  double-quick 
to  hide  behind  a  grain  of  dust— for  we  had 
opened  on  him  by  surprise.  The  little  fel- 
low was  retreating  rapidly, — for  the  shak- 
ing of  a  book-leaf,  or  even  for  as  much  of 
a  leaf  to  tremble  as  would  hold  a  single 
letter,  was  to  him  a  commotion  equal  to  a 
liundred  earthquakes !  But  we  pursued 
him,  excited  as  he  was,  until  Ave  chased 
him  on  a  bar  of  j)olished  brass,  and  by  a 
gi-and  stratagem  drove  him  to  an  iutrench- 
ment  on  the  bar. 

•  He  was  smaller  than  the  dot  of  an  t  in 
your  pocket  Bible.  But  we  pressed  him 
into  our  service,  a  prisoner  in  his  house  of 
brass,  and  snugly  covered  by  a  glass  slide, 
until  we  reviewed  him  beneath  the  micro- 
scope. His  prison  was  less  roomy  than  the 
eye  of  a  fine  cambric  needle;  yet,  under  the 
microscope,  his  liberties  as  well  as  his  body 
were  greatly  enlarged.  That  creature,  to 
the  naked  eye  so  small,  was  now,  appa- 
rently, fully  as  large  as  a  bee,  and  white 
as  snow,  with  limbs  of  perfect  symmetry 
and  proportion.  AVe  were  afi'ected  by  his 
efforts  to  be  free,  he  hurried  from  side  to 
side  of  his  prison-house  and  tried  to  force 
the  walls  apart.  Through  his  clear  trans- 
parent fiesh  could  be  seen  the  beatings  of 
his  heart,  and  the  purple  veins  of  his  blood. 
His  movements  were  restless  and  pitiful  as 
those  of  a  newly-caged  bird.  If  we  could, 
by  some  magnifyer  of  sound,  have  heard 
his  voice  and  understood  his  language, 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  a  plaintive 
cry  for  liberty. — Journal  of  Microscopy. 

The  New  Erie  Sleeping  Coaches. 

The  convenieuces  of  modem  travel— how  are 
the}'  multiplying!  Cars  heated  by  hot  water, 
hghted  with  gas,  cushions  of  velvet,  walls  cov- 
ered with  oil  paintings,  carijets  of  the  finest 
Brussels,  curtains  of  tapestry,  beds  of  curled 
hair,  ceilings  in  fresco,  windows  of  French 
plate  glass,  mirrors  of  the  finest  quaUty,  seats 
of  carved  walnut,  walls  of  splendidly  polished 
hard  woods,  cornices  tit  for  the  finest  library, 
hooks  and  handles  and  bars  of  the  finest  silver. 
Such  are  the  apijoiutments  of  the  new  sleeping 
coaches  built  for  the  Erie  Railway,  and  which 
are  now  running  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
York.  They  call  them  Drawing- Room  Palace 
Sleeping  Coaches,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  have  the  comfort  of  a  bed  cham- 
ber, the  beauties  of  a  parlor,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  drawing-room.  The  seats  iu:e  really  luxu- 
rious, covered  with  a  species  of  velvet  called 
French  moquette,  of  the  most  beautiful  colors, 
and  with  medallion  patterns  in  the  center  of 
each  seat.  The  wood  work  is  all  black  walnut, 
with  panels  of  the  same  material  made  from 
the  most  beautiful  veneers  cut  from  the  knots 
of  this  wood.  The  work  is  oiled  and  poUshed 
so  that  it  is  as  fine  as  the  best  furniture.  Five 
fine  globes  from'  above,  surrounded  by  rich  ap- 
pointments, furnish  light  by  night.  In  the 
main  room,  after  the  beds  are  all  put  away  and 
hidden  from  view,  the  traveler  looks  upon  the 
walls  decorated  with  twenty  oil  paintings.  In 
this  coach  is  a  parlor  or  family  room,  six  by 
nine  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  sis  per- 
sons. There  is  nothing  apparently  that  could 
be  added  to  this  to  make  it  more  attrac.ive  and 
comfortable.  There  is  still  another  stateroom 
in  the  rear  that  will  accommodate  four  persons. 
A  wash  room  at  either  end  furnishes  every  pos- 
sible convenience  in  this  line.  The  bed  clothing 
is  of  the  best,  and  the  amplest  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  clean  linen. 

The  coach  is  warmed  by  Baker's  patent  hot 
water  furnace,  which  is  so  constructed  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  the  fire  will  not  be 
communicated  to  the  surrounding  wood.  Fifty 
persons  can  be  accommodated  m  each  car. 

The  Erie  and  Atlantic  Sleeping  Coach  Com- 
pany have  planted  thirty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars in  this  marvel  of  the  car  kind.  Whether  it 
will  blossom  into  handsome  returns  would  seem 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  charges  on  these  are  the  same  that  are 
made  in  the  common  coaches. — Indian-ipolU 
Journal,  Per.  7th,  1870. 

The  Coco  Pino,  a  new  fire-kindler,  re- 
cently patented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Still,  through 
the  SciENTirc  Press  Patent  Agency,  has 
been  tested  at  this  office,  and  found  to  an- 
swer excellently  well  the  claims  made  for 
it.  Clean  and  compact,  cheap,  kindling 
into  a  quick  flame  the  most  obstinate  fuel, 
it  is  an  article  which  wiU  be  sought  for 
eagerly.  It  is  in  one  respect  worthy  of 
being  called  one  of  the  reformers  of  the 
day,  not  only  for  its  effect  on  the  fuel,  but 
also  for  its  influence  on  the  maker  of  fires, 
■who  can  now  find  no  excuse  for  hastj'  lan- 
guage at  dilatory  flames.  We  therefore 
recommend  it  all  the  more  cheerfully.  It  is 
extensively  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pan- 
coust  &  Co.,  and  can  be  obtained  of  all 
wood,  coal  and  grocery  dealers. 

To  Eestore  the  Elasticity  of  Cane 
CiiAiR  Bottoms,  Couches,  Etc. — Turn  ui> 
the  chair  bottom,  and  with  hot  water  and  a 
sponge  wash  the  cane-work,  so  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  soaked.  Should  it  be  dirty 
use  a  little  soap.  Let  it  dry  in  the  air,  and 
it  will  be  as  tight  and  firm  as  when  new, 
provided  the  cane  be  not  broken. 


May  6,  1871.J 


Popular  tJECTUREs. 


The  Latin  we  Speak. 

fProf.  Martin  Kellogg  before  the  Mechanic  Arts  C"l- 
LEOE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Fourth  Series. 
Beported  expressly  for  the  PaEss.] 

Lect.  II.  April  29. — Much  has  been 
said,  remarked  the  lecturer,  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ment of  our  language,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  its  study.  That  it  is  important  and 
ought  to  be  studied,  I  fully  agree;  but 
this  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
classics  ought  to  be  neglected.  Proper 
attention  should  be  given  to  both.  It  is 
my  jJrovince  to-night,  however,  to  speak 
of  the  connection  of  Latin  with  our  speech, 
and  to  show  how  largely  it  enters  into  our 
every-day  language. 

The  English  language  is  indeed  very 
composite.  First,  there  is  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment, then  that  derived  from  the  Norse- 
man, and  the  Danish.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion is  from  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman 
invasion  had  a  great  influence.  But  long 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  Cassar  had 
over-run  Great  Britain,  and  Latin  was  en- 
grafted on  the  stock.  We  have  many 
French  words,  but  French  is  only  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Latin.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
used  largely  in  scientific  terms.  So  it  has 
come  to  i^ass  that  Latin  and  Greek  form  an 
imiiortant  part  of  our  language. 

As  I  befoi'e  said,  I  am  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to-night  princijjally  to  the  Latin  ele- 
ment. Now  this  is  not  confined,  as  some 
of  you  perhaps  may  have  imagined,  to 
the  domain  of  high  philosophy  and  ab- 
struse thought.  It  is  used  largely  here. 
But,  as  I  hojje  to  show  you,  it  occurs  also 
very  largely  in  every-day  speecli,  forms  a 
familiar  and  indispensible  part  of  our  or- 
dinary, work-a-day  talk. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  many 
common  examples  of  this.  His  examjiles 
were  numerous,  well-chosen,  and  often  gave 
op2)ortunity  for  quiet  humor,  which  was 
appreciated  by  the  audience,  who  were  at 
first,  however,  a  little  j^uzzled  by  the  sup- 
posed serious  character  of  the  lecture.  We 
give  a  very  few  of  the 

Examples. 

United  States.  United  is  from  uuus, 
one,  through  unire,  uniium,  to  unite,  make 
one.  State  is  from  status,  standing,  from 
stare,  to  stand.  It  means  rank,  condition, 
then  people  of  a  certain  rank  or  condition, 
and  then  a  body  politic. 

Sierra  Nevada.  Sierra  comes  from  serra, 
a  saw,  from  the  rssemblance  of  a  chain  or 
ridge  of  mountains  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
Nevada  is  from  uivis,  snow.  We  get  these 
through  the  Spanisli. 

Territory  comes  from  ten-a,  land,  and 
means  a  tract  of  land.  County  comes 
from  count,  and  meant  originally  the  dis- 
trict belonging  to  a  count.  A  count  was  a 
companion  of  an  emperor,  and  the  word 
comes  from  comes,  companion,  which  is 
from  con  and  eo,  ire,  to  go  with.  The  verb, 
to  count,  comes  from  a  different  source, 
from  computwe,  to  compute.  Comptroller 
or  controller,  a  person  wlio  examines  and 
certifies  accounts,  is  from  this  same  word. 

Senate  comes  from  sen  ex,  an  old  man; 
representative  from  rc-pra;senta7-e,  to  place 
before,  to  present.  Congress  comes  from 
congredire,  to  come  together.  Cajjital  is 
from  caput,  the  head;  it  is  the  head  or  chief 
city. 

Science  is  from  scieiUia,  from  scire,  scieas, 
to  know.  Scientific  is  from  svicntia,  sci- 
ence, and  facer e,  to  make;  it  means  there- 
fore to  make  to  know.  Peess  is  from 
pressare,  to  squeeze,  to  press.  Alia  isfrom 
alius,  high;  the  Alta  might  add  as  a  motto 
to  some  of  its  editorials,  vides  2it  Alta  stet, 
you  see  how  the  Alia  stands,  [or  ut  Alta 
stet,  how's  that  for  high  ?]  Bulletin  is  from 
hulletta,  from  bulla,  an  edict  of  the  pope, 
and  thence  means  a  statement  of  facts,  a 
public  notice  or  announcement,  especially 
of  news  recently  received.  CallsmA  Chron- 
icle come  from  the  Greek,  and  you  know 
the  proverb,  "when  Greek  meets  Greek, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  Examiner 
comes  from  exagmon,  from  exigere,  to  de- 
mand, exact.  News  is  from  iiovus,  new. 
Transcript  is  from  trans-scribere,  to  write 
over  or  across. 

Pupil  is  iiom  pupilla,  a  little  girl.  It  is 
pleasant  for  most  boys  to  find,  from  the 
study  of  Latin,  that  they  have  a  little  girl 
in  their  eye. 

The  study  of  Latin  will  prevent  many 
mistakes  in  using  language.  A  minister, 
who    was  accustomed    to  the    expression 


•'fiend  incarnate,"  in  denouncing  an  indi- 
vidual, wound  up  his  discourse  by  calling 
him  a  "man  incarnate."  Now  incarnate 
comes  from  in  and  carnis,  caro,  meaning  "in 
the  flesh."  A  fiend  incarnate,  a  devil  in 
the  fiesh,  is  an  unpleasant  personage,  but 
a  man  incarnate,  a  man  in  the  flesh,  is 
something  very  common  and  by  no  means 
necessarily  bad. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  few  examples, 
which  are  chosen  from  our  common  talk, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  keeps  us  from 
absurd  mistakes,  gives  us  fine  points  and 
distinctions,  brings  up  pictures,  even  his- 
tories, to  the  mind,  and  aids  us  in  expres- 
sion and  in  force  of  language  in  our  every- 
day intercourse  with  one  another. 


The  Gas  Wells  of  Erie,  New  York. 

It  is  something  worthy  of  extra  notice, 
says  the  Iron  Age,  to  find  a  city  lighted, 
and  its  dwellings  warmed,  with  natural  gas, 
procured  merely  at  the  same  expense  as 
boring  for  water.  Erie  rejoices  in  this 
blessing,  and  the  subject  is  still  sufficiently 
new  to  be  interesting.  The  first  j^resenctj 
of  gas  was  noticed,  four  years  since,  in  dig- 
ging a  potash  well  within  the  city  limits, 
the  flow  of  gas  from  which  neaidy  suffoca- 
ted the  workmen.  This  well  was  filled  up, 
but  the  same  result  occurred  in  another 
near  by.  Experiments  were  then  made  by 
sinking  tubes  in  the  mud  of  a  stream  and 
igniting  the  escajjing  gas,  which  burned 
freely.  To  a  Mr.  Brevillier,  an  intelligent 
German,  is  due  the  first  practical  action 
in  the  matter.  This  gentleman,  associated 
with  a  few  others  in  a  company,  sunk  a 
well  for  jjetroleum  on  his  premises;  as  an 
oil  well  it  was  a  failure,  but  as  a  gas  ma- 
chine, a  splendid  success.  P'or  three  years 
it  wheezed  and  gas-ed  until,  the  lease  of  the 
company  expiring,  the  proprietor  laid 
pipes  conveying  tlie  gas  to  his  house  and 
soap  works,  where  it  has  since  been  used. 
Not  one  pound  of  coal  has  been  consumed 
since  then  in  the  establishment.  The  va- 
rious processes  of  melting,  rendering  and 
soap  boiling  are  carried  on  with  gas  as  the 
fuel,  the  building  is  illuminated,  while  a 
beacon  on  the  roof  liglits  that  portion  of 
the  city.  With  all  this,  and  the  amount 
used  for  lighting,  warming  and  cooking  in 
his  dwelling,  but  one-sixth  of  the  gas  fur- 
nished by  the  well  can  be  used,  the  remain- 
dor  escaping  through  a  safety  valve.  At 
the  Conrad  brewery  a  gas  well  was  lately 
opened,  by  which  vats  of  lager  are  kept 
boiling,  and  malt  ovens  working  with  an 
even  temjjerature,  the  steam  gauge  stand- 
ing at  75  day  after  day,  without  a  change 
of  a  pound  per  day,  and  all  withotit  care 
from  any  one.  The  uniformity  of  i>ressure 
keeps  the  stream  of  flame  under  the  boiler 
or  kiln  at  an  exact  strength,  suj)plying  the 
most  perfect  heat  for  brewing.  But  one- 
fourth  of  the  gas  from  this  well  is  used. 
The  city,  also,  has  utilized  the  product 
with  tlie  liappiest  results.  A  well  was  \n\i 
down  by  the  City  Gas  Company,  near  the 
main  reservoir,  Avhich  has  yielded  a  uni- 
form daily  supply  of  24,000  cubic  feet. 
This  is  conducted  directly  into  the  reser- 
voir, and  12,000  feet  of  manufactured  gas 
added,  thus  furnishing  the  daily  supply  of 
the  city. 

Hear  how  a  private  individual  luxuriates 
in  native  fuel,  free  of  cost:  State  Senator 
Lowry  has  a  model  well,  from  which  i:)ipes 
lead  to  every  grate  in  the  house,  to  the 
kitchen  range,  and  to  smaller  pipes  for  chan- 
deliers. In  tire  places  are  laid  the  French 
imitations  of  wood,  pierced  with  minute 
openings  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas,  thus 
simiilating  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  wood 
fire.  An  inch  pipe  supplies  the  unconsum- 
able  firewood,  while  a  small  bronze  wheel 
regulates  the  supply  by  a  turn.  With  four- 
teen fires  burning,  sixty  gas  lights  in  the 
house  and  grounds,  the  Senator  lives  in  an 
atmosjjhere  of  perpetual  summer.  He  even 
warms  the  cellar  for  the  purpose  of  a  laun- 
dry drying  room.  The  only  unpleasant 
thing  about  this  wonderful  supply  is  the 
question  of  permanence.  This  is  hopeful, 
however,  for  the  first  well  sunk  for  oil  is  in 
its  seventh  year,  with  an  undiminished 
yield  of  gas,  while  in  some  cases,  as  at  the 
Erie  Car  Works,  the  supply  increases  with 
time.  The  average  depth  of  the  Erie  wells 
is  600  feet,  and  the  cost  about  !$1,500;  as 
each  well  yields  from  10,000  to  30,000  feet 
of  gas  per  day,  they  generallv  repay  their 
cost  within  three  months.  With  the  prox- 
imity of  iron  ore  and  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing the  ores  of  Lake  Superior,  Erie  pre- 
sents a  splendid  oi^portunity  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  with  this  fuel,  free  of  cost. 
It  is  strange  that  with  the  energy  for  which 
the  place  is  noted,  this  has  not  been  at- 
tempted. Iron  should  be  made  here  for 
$12  ijer  ton,  if  not  less.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
these  wells  certainly  afibrd  a  most  curious 
and  gratifying  evidence  of  nature's  bounty. 


The  Philosophy  of  Drunkenness. 

A  sudden  mental  emotion  caii  send  too 
much  blood  to  the  brain,  or  too  great 
mental  excitement  does  the  same  thing. 
It  is  the  essential  nature  of  all  wines  and 
spirits  to  send  an  increased  amount  of 
blood  to  the  brain. 

The  first  efibct  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
or  stronger  foi-m  of  alcohol,  is  to  send  the 
blood  there  faster  than  common;  hence  it 
quickens  the  circulation;  that  gives  a  red 
face;  it  increases  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
and  it  works  faster,  and  so  does  the  tongue. 
But  as  the  blood  goes  to  the  brain  faster 
than  common,  it  returns  faster,  and  no 
special  permanent  harm  results.  But  sup- 
posing a  man  keeps  on  drinking,  the  blood 
is  sent  to  the  brain  so  much  faster,  in  such 
large  quantities,  that  in  order  to  make 
room  for  it,  the  arteries  have  to  enlarge 
themselves;  they  increase  in  size,  and  in 
doing  so  press  against  the  more  yielding 
flaccid  veins,  which  carry  the  blood  from 
the  brain,  and  thus  diminish  their  size, 
their  bores;  the  result  being,  the  blood  is 
not  only  carried  to  the  ai'teries  of  the  brain 
faster  than  is  natural  or  healthful,  but  is 
prevented  from  leaving  it  as  fast  as  usual; 
thus  a  double  set  of  causes  of  death  are  set 
in  ojieration.  Hence,  a  man  may  drink 
enough  brandy  or  other  spirits  in  a  few 
hours,  or  even  minutes,  to  bring  on  a  fatal 
attack  of  apoplexy;  this  is  literally  being 
"  dead  drunk:" — Hairs  Journal  of  Healih. 

Boiled  Corn  Beef. 

This  is  a  staple  food  in  a  majority  of 
families  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  most  cases  the  cooking  may  be 
greatly  ii.iijroved.  The  two  chief  errors 
are,  first  in  not  cooking  it  long  enough,  and 
second  in  losing  a  large  projiortion  of  its 
real  nutriment.  We  always  prefer  it  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Soak  in  warm,  not  hot 
water,  just  long  enough  to  take  out  all  ex- 
cess of  .salt.  Then  cover  it  so  that  the 
steam  will  condense  upon  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  and  fall  back.  This  will  pre- 
vent boiling  away  and  also  the  loss  of  much 
of  the  nutriment  which  goes  off  with  the 
steam.  Boil  the  meat  several  hours  or  un- 
til it  is  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  will  not 
hold  together  to  be  lifted  with  a  fork.  If 
there  be  any  bones  take  them  out,  since  if 
cooked  enough,  the  meat  will  cleave  from 
them  readily.  Pack  the  meat  by  itself  in 
a  deep  dish,  mixing  well  together  the  lean 
and  fat  jjortions.  Next  skim  the  fat  and 
boil  the  liquor  down  so  that  when  poured 
over  the  meat  it  will  just  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  pieces.  Then  lay  over  the  whole 
a  flat  cover  which  will  fit  into  the  dish,  put 
on  a  dozen  or  twenty  pounds  weight  and 
let  it  stand  until  cold.  Several  flat-irons 
or  a  large  stone  will  answer  for  the  weight, 
or  if  convenient  it  may  be  set  under  a 
cheese-press.  Prepared  in  this  way,  the 
poorest  i^iece  of  tough  corned  beef  will  be 
made  tender  and  juicy.  Boiling  down  and 
using  the  liquid,  saves  the  most  nutritious 
portion  which  is  usually  thrown  away.  The 
gelatine  of  the  condensed  gravy,  when  cold 
forms  a  solid  mass  with  the  meat,  which 
may  then  be  cut  up  into  slices  for  serving 
upon  the  table.  If  the  fat  and  lean  por- 
tions be  mixed,  when  cut  ui)  cold,  the 
pieces  will  present  a  beaiitiful  marbled 
appearance.  Corned  beef  prepared  in  this 
way  will  not  only  be  eaten  with  a  superior 
relish,  but  will  not  on  account  of  its  tough- 
ness, be  swallowed  half  masticated. 

The  Uses  of  Walking. 

Walking,  for  young  and  active  people, 
is  by  far  the  best  exercise;  riding  is  good 
for  the  elderly,  middle  aged,  and  invalids. 
The  abuse  of  these  exercises  consists  in 
taking  them  when  the  system  is  exhausted 
more  or  less  by  previous  fasting  or  by 
mental  labors.  Some  jjersons  injudiciously 
attempt  a  long  walk  before  breakfast,  under 
the  belief  that  it  is  conducive  to  health. 
Others  will  get  up  early  to  work  three 
hours  at  some  abstruse  mental  toil.  The 
efiect  in  both  instances  is  the  same;  it  sub- 
tracts from  the  jjower  of  exertion  in  the 
after  j^art  of  the  day.  A  short  saunter  or 
some  light  reading  before  this  meal  is  the 
best  indulgence  of  the  kind;  otherwise  the 
waste  occasioned  by  labor  must  be  sup- 
plied by  nourishment,  and  the  breakfast 
will  necessarily  become  a  heavy  meal,  and 
the  whole  morning's  comfort  sacrificed  by 
a  weight  at  the  chest,  from  imjjerfect  di- 
gestion of  food.  These  observations  apply 
especially  to  elderly  persons,  who  are 
prone  to  flatter  themselves  into  the  per- 
suasion that  they  can  use  their  mental  or 
bodily  powers  in  age  as  in  youth. 


Endurance  and  Diet. 

Even  the  experienced  trainers  of  the 
prize-ring  cannot  decide  what  is  the  best 
food  for  training  men  up  to  their  greatest 
powers  of  endurance.  They  have  a  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  mutton-chops  and  under- 
done beef  steaks;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  this  is  the  best.  The  Eoman 
soldiers— who  conquered  the  world,  and 
built  roads  from  Lisbon  to  Constantinople, 
and  who  were  all  trained  athletes,  march- 
ing under  a  weight  of  armor  and  luggage 
that  few  men  in  our  day  could  carry—  lived 
on  coarse,  brown  wheat  or  barley  bread 
which  they  dij^ped  in  sour  wine. 

In  our  own  day,  the  Spanish  peasants 
are  among  the  strongest  and  the  most  agile 
men  in  the  world.  'They  will  work  all  day 
in  a  copper  mine,  or  at  the  olive  press,  or 
the  wine  press,  under  a  hot  sun,  and  then 
dance  half  the  night  to  the  music  of  a 
guitar.  What  does  he  live  on?  A  piece 
of  black  bread,  an  onion,  perhaps  half  a 
watermelon.  You  may  see  him  dipi^ing 
liis  piece  of  bread  into  a  horn  of  olive  oil, 
and  then  into  some  vinegar,  made  hot 
with  pepper  and  garlic,  and  then  he  is 
happy.  Sometimes  he  gets  a  draught  of 
liarsh,  sour  wine,  but  not  strong.  All  the 
strong  wine  is  sent  to  England. 

The  Smyrna  porter  walks  off  with  a  load 
of  eight  hundred  weight.  His  only  food, 
day  after  day,  is  a  little  fruit— a  handful  of 
dates,  a  few  figs,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  some 
olives.  He  eats  no  beef,  pork,  or  mutton. 
His  whole  food  does  not  cost  him  a  penny 
a  day. 

The  Coolie,  living  on  his  rice,  can  out- 
work the  negro  fed  on  bacon.  The  Arab, 
living  on  rice  and  dates,  conquered  half 
the  world. 

The  most  tremendous  muscular  force, 
and  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance  may 
be  nourisliised  upon  a  very  moderate  diet. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  the  strongest  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  his  princi- 
pal food  is  potatoes  and  brown  oatmeal 
bread,  with  buttermilk.  He  scarcely  tastes 
flesh  meat  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

Beneficial  Results  of  Sunshine. 

Seclusion  from  sunshine  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  our  civilized  life.  The 
same  cause  which  makes  the  potato-vines 
white  and  sickly,  when  grown  in  the  dark 
cellars,  operates  to  produce  the  jmle,  sick- 
ly girls  that  are  reared  in  our  parlors. 
Expose  eitlier  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  they  begin  to  show  color,  health  and 
strength.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
our  country — a  victim  of  long  and  hard 
brain  labor,  came  to  me  a  year  ago,  suffer- 
ing with  i^artial  paralysis.  The  right  leg 
and  hip  were  reduced  in  size,  with  constant 
pain  in  the  loins.  He  was  obliged  in  com- 
ing up  stairs,  to  raise  the  left  foot  first  on 
every  stair,  dragging  the  right  one  after  it. 
Pale,  feeble,  miserable,  he  told  me  he  had 
been  failing  several  yeai's,  and  closed  with, 
"  My  work  is  done.  At  60,  I  find  myself 
worn  out."  I  directed  him  to  lie  down 
under  a  large  window,  and  allow  the  sun 
to  fall  upon  every  part  of  his  body ;  at  first, 
ten  minutes  a  day,  increasing  the  time  un- 
til he  could  exjiose  himself  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  a  full  hour.  His  habits 
were  not  essentially  altered  in  any  other 
particular.  In  six  months  he  came  run- 
ning up  stairs  like  a  vigorous  man  of  40, 
and  declared  with  sj^arkling  eyes,  "  I  have 
twenty  years  more  work  in  me."  I  have 
assisted  many  dyspeptic,  neuralgic,  rheu- 
matic, and  hypocondriacal  peojjle  into 
health  by  the  sun-cuee.  I  have  so  many 
facts  illustrating  the  wonderful  jjower  of 
the  sun's  direct  rays  in  curing  certain 
classes  of  invalids,  that  I  have  seriously 
thought  of  publishing  a  work,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  "Sun-Cure." — Dr.  Warren, 

How  TO  GO  TO  Sleep. — No  doubt  there 
are  many  of  our  readers  who  understand 
this  delightful  art  to  perfection;  but  there 
are  certain  conditions  of  animal  economy, 
even  in  a  state  of  health,  when  "tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer"  refuses  to  close 
our  lids,  and  seems  pertinaciously  to  fly 
from  us,  though  wooed  ever  so  warmly. 
The  most  natural  and  facile  method  is  to 
place  the  head  in  a  comfortable  possition, 
and  then,  taking  a  full  inspiration,  breathe 
as  much  as  possible  through  the  nostrils. 
The  attention  must  now  be  fixed  upon  the 
fact  of  breathing. — The  patient  must  im- 
agine that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from 
his  nostrils;  and  the  very  moment  he 
brings  his  mind  to  concieve  this,  apart 
from  all  other  ideas,  consciousness  and 
memory  depart,  and — ho  sleeps.  The 
method  is  strange,  but  simple,  and  the  ex» 
Ijeriment  will  prove  its  truth. 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

That  man  is  a  worm,  and  dependent  to  some 
extent  on  liis  fellow  worms,  is  an  idea  which 
seems  to  be  indicated  here  and  there  through- 
out our  crop  this  week;  but  that  he  is  an  indus- 
trious and  a  busy  worm,  a  happy  and  a  valuable 
worm,  is  also  indicated.  The  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  one  class  of  his  brethren,  the 
SiUc  Worm,  is  dwelt  on  at  the  commeucement, 
and  its  value  fully  and  well  illustrated. 

Worm-like  to  some  extent,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent very  unworm-like,  we  crawl  through  the 
Library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress, 
spinning  therefrom  a  rich  web  of  thought.  We 
devour  the  Alkali  and  investigate  its  properties ; 
visit  our  insect  brethren  who  dwell  on  the 
Cochineal,  and  mount  the  Trees  to  Protect 
them  from  Grass-hoppers.  We  go  to  our  four- 
footed  friends,  the  Dogs  and  Sheep;  and  slowly 
traverse  the  Public  Lands  for  a  good  place  of 
abode. 

We  elevate  ourselves  to  a  higher  rank  on 
hearing  Eight  Words  from  the  Eight  Source ;  we 
rejoice  at  finding  a  Crop  that  Never  Fails;  we 
collect  Hints  from  the  Farmer  and  advice  from 
the  Garden.  Still  improving  in  condition,  we 
emerge  into  a  state  of  winged  happiness  and 
flit  here  and  there,  visiting  various  localities  and 
sipping  the  sweet  and  bitter  of  the  condensed 
Agricultural  Notes  of  the  Coast. 

The  gems  of  Eecent  Inventions  sparkle  on 
our  wings,  and  we  bathe  with  impunity  in  the 
condensed  vapor  of  a  Steam  and  Water  Lifter. 
Wo  ahght  on  the  Oroville  Bridge  and  watch 
the  Microscopic  Life  below,  above  and  around, 
visible  to  our  sharp  eyes;  and  we  wonder  at  the 
Sleeping  Cars  which  flash  by  us. 

We  learn  that  We  Speak  Latin,  which  many 
of  us  knew  not  before.  We  see  afar  off  a  nat- 
ural wonder,  the  Gas  Wells  of  New  York,  and 
we  study  how  to  improve  our  small  digestive 
powers  and  enjoy  our  great  Good  Health. 

With  wonderful  power  we  cross  and  recross 
the  continent  to  see  the  relative  merits  of  East- 
ern and  Western  Wagons,  and  stop  at  the  post- 
offices  to  read  our  numerous  Letters,  then  fly  to 
to  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  We  visit 
the  Cemetery  and  reflect  on  the  past  and  future. 
We  see,  in  advance,  a  State  Fair  Plowing 
Match,  and  look  at  Sod  Drains.  We  feel  that 
we  are  becoming  less  and  less  of  insects  and 
more  and  more  of  men.  By  the  time  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  Home  Circle,  we  perceive 
that  the  elevating  influences  of  woman's  society 
has  perfected  our  condition  as  far  as  is  possible, 
and  their  interesting  conversation  and  hints  on 
Domestic  Economy  are  found  appreciable  and 
applicable  to  our  wants. 

We  return  to  the  Flower  Garden,  to  see  how 
we  used  to  live,  and  examine  the  poetic  Descent 
of  Man,  to  see  how  we  have  changed.  The 
poem  rather  causes  doubts,  however,  as  to 
whether  we  have  changed  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. But  we  drop  the  subject  wth  a  Joke, 
and  leave  it  for  a  week's  consideration. 


To  CORBESPONDEXTS. — Mr.  J.  A.  W.,  of 
Stanislaus  County,  has  furnished  us  with 
two  timely  and  valuable  communications 
on  irrigation,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
given  next  week.  We  are  also  in  receipt 
of  some  hints,  etc.,  from  "  D.  M.  L.,"  of 
Santa  Cruz. 


California  Wagons  vs.  Eastern  Wagons. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  day  to  California,  is  whether  her  me- 
chanics can  or  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  Atlantic  States 
in  supplying  the  demand  of  the  Pacific 
coast  for  fai-m  wagon  carriages  and  other 
vehicles  in  common  use  and  for  agricult^ 
ural  machines  and  implements  generally. 
In  considering  and  discussing  this  ques- 
tion we  i>ropose  to  do  so  with  candor  and 
fairness  to  all  parties  interested,  acknowl- 
edging in  the  first  i^lace,  that  as  Califor- 
niaus  our  interests  and  sympathies  are 
strongly  with  the  California  mechanics. 

In  a  former  issue  of  the  Pbess,  -we  illus- 
trated the  Studebaker  farm  wagon  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  eastern-made  wagons, 
now  being[imported  and  extensively  sold  on 
this  coast.  We  also  gave  a  short  history  of 
the  origin  and  present  means  and  facilities 
of  that  company.  In  a  later  number  we  il- 
lustrated one  of  Soule's  improved  farm 
wagons,  as  made  and  sold  by  him  at  Sacra- 
mento, as  a  representative  of  the  Califor- 
nia-manufactured wagons,  and  also  gave  a 
short  history  of  his  operations  in  the  same 
business.  In  candor  and  in  truth,  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  wagons,  in  general  style, 
finish  aud  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made  is  in  our  oiiinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  California  wagon 
and  complimentary  to  the  California  me- 
chanics. Before  going  into  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  proposition  stated  above,  per- 
haps we  might  as  well  state  here  the  points 
upon  which  the  California  wagon-makers 
base  their  claim  to  the  superiority  of  the 
California-made  wagon  over  the  imported, 
and  consequently  to  the  patronage  of  the 
peoj)le  of  this  coa.st. 

Ist.  That  the  timber  used  in  the  Califor- 
nia-made wagons  being  almost  wholly  ob- 
tained from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  States, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  of  second 
growth,  is  much  better  than  that  used  in 
the  imported  wagons,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  western  forests  where  the  wagons 
are  made,  and  which  is  well  known  to  be 
from  large  trees  of  the  first  growth  of  tim- 
ber. 

2d.  That  even  if  the  timber  used  in  the 
wagons  was  of  equal  quality,  which  they 
deny,  the  California  wagons,  being  put  up 
in  a  dryer  climate,  and  of  timber  that  has 
for  a  long  time  been  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  that  dry  climate,  must  necessarily 
be,  and  are,  much  more  serviceable  and 
more  valuable  than  wagons  put  together 
in  the  comparatively  damp  climate  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  Especially  so,  if  the 
wagons  are  to  be  used  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  dry  and  hot  soils  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

3d.  That  the  experience  of  the  California 
mechanics  on  the  ground,  and  having  come 
from ,  and  having  brought  with  them  the 
skill  and  tact  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  has 
given  them  a  better  understanding  of  the 
special  wants  and  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  farmers  and  others  who  use  wagons  on 
this  coast,  and  has  the  better  prepared 
them  to  meet  those  wants  and  necessities 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  strength,  propor- 
tion, adaptibility  and  durability  of  wagons 
to  be  used  here  or  in  a  similar  climate. 

Of  the  general  correctness  of  the  above 
claims  we  have  no  doubt;  but  leaving  our 
readers  to  judge  of  this  question  for  them- 
selves, we  will  pass  to  the  advantages 
upon  -which  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
mostly  rely  to  sustain  them  in  the  compe- 
tition upon  -which  they  have  entered  for 
the  wagon  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Ist.  Their  better  facilities,  their  close 
proximity  to  the  raw  material  used,  their 
larger  and  better  organized  shops,  with  all 
the  most  ajjproved  labor-saving  machines, 
united  with  plenty  of  capital  or  moneyed 
means  with  which  to  operate,  all  directed 
by  an  intelligent  head,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  definite  purpose,  assisted  and 
guided  by  extensive  general  experience. 


In  all  these  respects,  as  things  now  stand, 
the    Eastern    manufacturers   undoubtedly 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us. 
The  Opposite  Picture. 

To  illustrate,  we  -will  reverse  the  relative 
positions. 

Suppose  that  all  the  large  Eastern  wagon 
manufacturing  establishments  were  broken 
up,  their  labor-saving  machines  destroyed, 
their  now  united  and  well-managed  capital 
divided  into  thousands  of  parts,  and  in- 
vested in  as  many  thousands  of  small 
shops  and  rude  tools,  located  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  and  cross-roadsjthrough- 
out  the  country;  suppose  that  these  shops 
and  this  divided  capital  were  under  the 
control  and  management  of  as  many  differ- 
ent mechanics,  whose  experience  and  busi- 
ness capacity  were  as  limited  and  circum- 
scribed as  their  business  and  means,  and 
that  they  were  compelled  to  buy  all  the 
material  used  of  the  nearest  dealers  and 
pay  therefor  the  highest  retail  prices,  and 
perhaps  pledge  the  wagons  to  be  built  from 
these  materials  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  same.  Were  such  the  circumstances 
of  our  Eastern  manufacturing  competitors, 
would  the  wagon-makers  of  California  have 
any  fear  of  imported  wagons?  Would 
they  not  on  the  other  hand  see  before  them 
in  the  almost  immediate  future  the  gi-eat 
wagon  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  falling 
into  their  hands  -without  a  dangerous  rival 
to  dispute  it  -with  them  ? 

The  Extent  of  the  Trade. 

Did  our  mechanics  ever  think  of  the  ex- 
tent aud  value  of  this  trade,  embracing  as 
it  does  all  the  States  and  Territories  above 
named,  with  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Alaska  on  the  north,  and  Lower  California 
aud  other  Mexican  and  South  American 
States  on  the  south  ?  Did  they  over  think 
how  much  more  desti'uctive  the  climate  of 
these  Pacific  territories  is  to  wagons  aud 
all  other  agricultural  machines  -which  have 
to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  States? 

A  trade  like  this  is  worth  making  an 
eflfort  to  secure.  And  shall  it  be  said  that 
our  California  mechanics  are  too  short 
sighted  to  see  it;  or  seeing  it,  that  they  are 
not  eqtial  to  the  labor  of  securing  and  sup- 
plying it?  But  let  us  look  once  more  to 
the  relative  positions  of  ourselves  and  our 
Ea.stern  competitors.  They  occupy  the 
vantage  ground,  and  our  jjosition  is  truth- 
fully jjortrayed  in  the  picture  we  just 
above,  in  supposition,  drew  for  them. 
Their  cajjital,  skill  and  energy  is  united, 
ours  is  divided.  We  cannot  if  we  would, 
and  we  would  not  if  we  could,  reduce  them 
to  our  unenviable  jjosition.  The  only 
chance  to  get  even  with  them  and  to  be- 
come their  successful  rivals  in  supplying 
tliis  great  future  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  to  do  as  they  have  done.  Break  up  our 
little  one-man  shojjs  by  the  wayside,  unite 
our  skill,  obtain  labor-saving  machines, 
classify  and  economise  our  labor,  com- 
mand, and  obtain,  as  we  then  can,  unlimit- 
ed capital,  and  first-class  business  capacity 
and  experience  to  manage  it. 

Being  in  such  a  position,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  equal  facilities  in  these  respects, 
united  with  the  advantages  of  the  points 
claimed  above  by  our  mechanics,  would 
there  be  any  need  of  fear  as  to  imported 
wagons  ? 

The  Nobthees. — The  Northern  Sirocco, 
which  has  been  unusually  destructive  to 
the  young  gro-wth  of  crops  this  year,  is  an 
institution  which  demands  careful  study, 
A  climatic  map  of  the  State  would  show 
its  tracks,  its  influenzic  effects,  and  the 
crops  it  destroys,  would  be  valuable  in 
many  respects.  For  instance,  ramie  plants 
in  Woodward's  Garden,  give  conspicuous 
evidence  that  the  locality  is  not  adapted  to 
that  textile.  The  sugar  beets  on  the  Ameri- 
can river  bottoms,  give  like  evidence  against 
thrt  section  for  beets.  The  writer  was 
present,  and  saw  the  effects.  His  first  visit 
was  in  mid  April.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
moist,  but  very  sandy.  The  sand,  driven 
by  the  fierce  norther,  sweep  over  them  and 
cut  the  beets  to  the  ground.  It  was  the 
second  time  and  second  planting.  A  w-eek 
later  we  saw  a  southeaster,  and  exactly  the 
same  thing.  That  locality,  therefore,  so 
eminently  suited  in  all  other  respects,  is 
not  reliable  for  beets.  We  are  told  that, 
tnough  beets  at  Alvarado  also  suSered  from 
the  northers;  it  was  not  to  an  extent  to 
materially  affect  the  recultivation. 

Gabdeninq  foe  Profit. — It  is  said  that 
by  good  culture  and  repeated  crops  over 
$350  has  been  taken  from  the  product  of  a 
piece  of  ground  only  40  feet  square, 
cultivated  with  garlics. 


Kind  Words. 

Interesting  and  Instructi-st:.— Mr.  S. 
Jewett  sends  the  following  kind  words  from 
Kern  county:—"  I  have  read  the  "Pacific 
Rural  Press,"  regularly  from  its  birth, 
and  find  its  contents  made  up  with  original, 
interesting,  instructive  'and  valuable  mat- 
ter, suited  to  the  wants  of  its  readers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  If  it  is  continued  under 
the  same  auspicies,  its  in.structions  and  in- 
fluence will  add  knowledge  and  wealth  of 
untold  value  to  the  resources  of  this  agri- 
cultural, mechanical  and  golden  country. 
It  fills  a  vacuum  that  was  really  needed, 
and  it  will  surely  prove  a  success." 

There  is  Need  for  It. — Mr.  William 
Boots,  an  extensive  gardener,  near  San 
Jose,  writes  as  follows: — "  I  am  a  subscri- 
ber to  the  Rural  Press,  and  am  -well 
pleased  with  the  pajier.  I  am  always  anx- 
ious to  see  the  7ie.ct  issue,  and  am  willing 
to  contribute  a  mite,  occassionally  ,to  add  to 
its  interest.  I  hope  your  anticipations 
may  be  more  than  realized,  for  the  country 
is  greatly  in  need  of  just  such  a  journal  as 
the  Pacific  Kuraii  Press." 


Stud ebakek  Again. — Our  Correspondent 
"Jeigh  Arrh,"  still  insists  that  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  Stud- 
baker  wagon  shops  at  South  Bend,  that 
company  must  have  vert/  7-apid  iDorkinen,in- 
deed.  No  doubt  they  have;  but  our  read- 
ers will  be  more  interested  in  learning 
how"we  can  out-work  them  in  this  State. 
Reatl  the  article  on  the  Wagon  Business 
in  California  in  another  column  of  the 
present  issue. 

To  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Eastern  friends 
now  in  this  city  will  not  miss  visiting  other 
places  than  San  Francisco.  Those  who 
have  come  for  pleasure  merely,  will  of 
course  view  the  different  scenes  of  natural 
beauty;  but  too  many  of  our  business 
visitors,  strange  to  say,  think  that  San 
Francisco  is  California,  and  that  a  stay 
here  of  a  few  days  -will  give  them  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  State.  Now  no  one  place 
can  represent  our  State  with  its  varied 
climates,  seasons,  conditions  and  natural 
beauties  and  wonders. 

The  Yosemite  is  one  of  our  grand  points 
not  to  be  neglected,  and  now  is  one  of  the 
very  best  times  to  visit  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral -ways  to  get  there.  The  shortest,  eas- 
iest and  cheapest  route  is,  however,  this: 
By  steamer  to  Stockton,  by  rail  to  Milton, 
by  stage  to  Tamarack  Flat  via  Chinese 
Camp  aud  Garote,  and  by  saddle  train 
(11  miles)  to  the  Valley.  A  variation  of 
this,  to  see  the  Big  Trees,  is  to  branch  off 
from  Milton  by  stage  to  Big  Tree  Grove 
via  Angel's  and  Murphy's,  then  return  to 
Murphy's  and  proceed  to  the  Valley  ria 
Sonora  and  Chinese  Camp. 

There  are  several  reasons  in  favor  of 
this  route  besides  those  of  ease,  shortness 
and  cheapness.  A  steamboat  trip  -ttill  be 
a  pleasant  change  from  a  railroad  ride  for 
our  overland  friends,  besides  giving  beau- 
tiful views  of  our  Bay,  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  Mts.  Tamalpais  and  Diablo,  and  the 
country  on  the  way.  The  hotels  on  the 
road  are  all  comfortable  and  well  ap- 
pointed. More  especially,  however,  the 
ride  through  hot,  parched  and  dusty  plains 
is  avoided,  the  route  by  stage  being  all 
the  way  through  a  timbered,  cool  and 
beautiful  country,  -with  magnificent  views 
and  easy  grades. 

However,  whatever  way  they  may  pre- 
fer, let  our  friends  by  all  means  visit  the 
Yosemite.  If  they  take  the  route  indi- 
cated, we  can  vouch  for  the  gentlemanly 
treatment,  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
Mr.  L.  P.  McCarthy,  the  general  agent  at 
this  city,  who  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  this  paper,  and  who  has  trav- 
ersed thoroughly  tlie  country  along  all  the 
routes,  besides  other  sections  of  our  Coast. 
He  may  be  found  at  th«  office  of  the  S.  F. 
Package  Express  Co.,  306  Montgomery 
street. 
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A  Printers'  Cemetery. 

There  is  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  won  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation for  the  interest  he  shows  in  his  em- 
ployes. Having  himself  gained  a  fortune, 
he  has  not  thereby  lost  his  love  of  his  fel- 
low-men, nor  has  success  hardened  his 
heart  against  those  to  whom  such  success 
has  not  yet  come.  Recognizing  the  truth 
of  the  principle  that  the  employer  is  under 
many  obligations  to  the  employed,  that  no 
blessing  in  life  is  unattended  with  corres- 
ponding responsibilities,  he  gives  encour- 
agement to  every  honest  worker  and  cares 
especially  for  those  who  toil  for  him.  He 
provides  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his 
workmen  during  their  life,  secures  an  in- 
surance on  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
their  families  when  they  die,  and  finally 
has  furnished  a  proper  resting  jilace  for 
their  bodies,  when  their  toils  and  struggles 
on  this  earth  have  ceased  forever. 

This  newspaper  proj^rietor  is  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs,  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Childs  presented 
a  large  and  beautiful  lot  in  the  Woodslands 
Cemetery  to  the  Philadelphia  Typo- 
graphical Society,  an  association  of 
printers  chaitered  in  1831.  The  lot 
contains  about  two  thousand  super- 
ficial feet  and  is  entered  through  a 
marble  gateway,  of  massive  size  and 
great  beauty,  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  was 
formally  dedicated  by  the  society  on 
October  17th,  1861,  with  fitting  cere- 
monies. 

The  gift  was  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate as  coming  from  the  generous 
donor  and  as  being  given  to  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
art  preservative.  Surely,  if  any  one 
deserves  a  pleasant  resting  place  for 
the  tired  body,  it  is  those  who  dif- 
fuse knowledge  and  render  thought 
imperishable.  W^ 


Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  propose 
to  have  a  Plowing  Match  at  the  next  State 
Fair.  They  say,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Premium  List  published  in  our 
last  issue  that  they  will  furnish  to  exhib- 
itors suitable  grounds  for  practically  test- 
ing their  plows  under  the  direction  of  the 
awarding  committee. 

They  have  offered  a  premium  of  $200, 
being  the  highest  premium  of  the  entire 
list,  by  fifty  dollars,  for  the  best  steam  plow, 
to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  its  utility  fully  demonstrated. 
They  have  also  ofi'ered  a  premium  of  $40 
for  the  best  two-gang  plow,  and  $100  more 
is  divided  up  into  premiums  for  plows  for 
general  and  special  purposes,  making  the 
amount  of  cash  premiums  offered  for  jilows 
alone  $340. 

This  is  a  very  liberal  list  for  the  encour- 
agement of  good  plows  and  good  plowing, 
and  such  encouragment  could  not  have 
been  extended  at  a  more  appropriate  time 
nor  for  a  more  appropriate  object. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  present 
season  is  demonstrating,  in  a  most  striking 


Hence  the  appropriateness  and  import- 
ance of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  bring  prom- 
inently before  the  people  and  especially 
the  agriculturists  the  subject  of  plows  and 
plowing. 

Steam  Plows. 

There  have  been  invented  and  patented 
in  this  State  two  steam  plows.  The  patent 
to  one  is  owned  by  Coflin  &  Standish,  of 
Martinez — Standish  being  the  inventor — 
and  of  the  other  by  Messrs.  Locher,  of 
Oroville.  The  Standish  plow  was  exhib- 
ited and  operated  at  the  State  Fair  in  1868, 
and  was  then  awarded  a  special  premium 
of  $300  and  a  diploma.  We  understand  it 
has  since  been  greatly  improved,  and  an 
improved  working  plow  built  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  but  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  plow  we  are  not  informed. 

The  Locher  plow  was  exhibited  by 
model,  at  the  State  Fair  of  1869  and  was 
highly  spoken  of  by  a  committee  of  com- 
j)etent  mechanics.  A  working  jjIow  has 
also  been  built  under  this  i^atent  and  we 
believe  the  inventors  are  now  at  work  on 
improvements  which  it  was  found  necessa- 
ry to  make  to  it,  and  which  they  confidently 


time  for  opening  the  Fair,  so  that  all 
the  plows  entered  for  premiums  may 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  judges,  removed  from 
the  hurry  and  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
other  exciting  exercises.  After  they  have 
had  such  a  trial,  and  after  the  judges  have 
satisfied  themselves,  all  the  plows  might  be 
brought  into  the  Stock  ground  or  some 
other  convenient  place  and  operated  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  to  stand  the 
test  of  their  judgment  and  approval  or 
non-approval.  We  think  this  suggestion 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
and  hoi:)e  they  will  give  it  their  early  at- 
tention. 


The   Rain  Fall.— The  supply  of 
rain  never  fails  in  the  foot-hills,  nor 
in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of       f 
the   State  generally.     In  evidence  of       -; 
this  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  16       "^ 
inches    have    fallen    there    for    the 
present   season    at  Auburn,    24%    a 
little  higher  up  at  Colfax,  and  16.90 
inches  at   Chico,  against  6  %  inches 
Livermore    and   Stockton  and  7.11  inches 
in  Sacramento. 


ENTRANCE    TO    THE     PRINTERS'     CEMETERY     NEAR     PHILADELPHIA. 


Wool— Frauds  Practiced. 

There  is  considerable  stir  in  the  wool 
market  at  this  time,  and  wool  growers  feel 
much  encouraged  at  the  extreme  prices 
now  being  offered— the  highest,  we  believe, 
ever  paid  in  this  State.  It  pays  to  exercise 
special  care  in  putting  up  wool.  Each 
fleece  should  be  carefully  rolled  and  tied, 
and  sacked  in  good  order.  Even  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sacks  sometimes  affects 
the  price  of  wool,  as  their  neatness  or 
otherwise  is  thought  to  afford  evidence  of 
the  care  with  which  the  wool  has  been 
grown  and  put  up. 

In  this  connection  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  alluding  to  extensive  frauds  which  are 
being  practiced  in  certain  quarters  on  in- 
nocent victims,  by  mixing  sand  Avith  the 
wool  in  the  process  of  packing.  One  buyer 
in  this  city  shipped,  about  the  first  of 
April,  two  car  loads  of  wool  to  Massachu- 
setts, with  instructions  to  have  it  cleansed 
and  dried,  and  telegraph  the  shrinkage. 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  just  sixty-five  per 
cent. ;  ten  per  cent,  was  sand,  which  was 
undoubtedly  placed  in  the  fleeces  by  de- 
sign. 

Such  criminal  practices,  if  they  become 
common,  will  greatly  injure  the  character 
of  California  wools  abroad.  Hence  every 
honest  wool  grower  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  justice,  or 
expose  any  person  who  is  guilty  of  such 
frauds. 


manner,  the  advantages  of  thoroughly  pul- 
verizing the  soil  in  the  State,  down  to  a 
great  depth,  in  order  to  secure  a  certainty 
of  good  crof)s.  An  experience  of  twenty- 
one  years  has  shown  that  after  the  first  of 
May  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  crof)s 
in  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  State 
must  defiend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  at  that  time. 
Within  that  xjeriod  there  has  been  but 
seven  years  in  which  the  rainfall  after  the 
first  of  May  has  equalled  one  inch.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  loosening  uj)  and  pulver- 
izing the  soil  to  a  great  depth  in  order  to 
form  a  reservoir  in  which  to  catch  and  re- 
tain the  water  that  may  fall  each  rainy  sea- 
son previous  to  that  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  proi^osition  that 
the  deeper  and  more  thoroughly  the  soil  is 
pulverized  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  water  absorbed  by  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  of  the  other  proposition  that  the 
finer  the  particles  of  the  soil,  the  more 
readily  and  freely  will  that  water  rise  to 
the  surface  to  give  moisture  and  vitality 
to  the  roots  of  growing  crops.  Our  dry 
atmosphere,  after  the  first  of  May,  causes 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and 
unless  provision  is  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  moisture  so  evaporated  the 
crops  must  suffer.  Experience  shows  that 
they  do  suffer  just  in  proportion  as  these 
provisions  are  neglected,  in  all  ordinary 
seasons;  but  seasons  like  the  present  serve 
more  particularly  to  demonstrate  these 
facts,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  them. 


expect  will  render  the  jjIow  all  that  a  steam 
[)low  should  be. 

The  Thompson  road  steamer,  improved 
by  the  American  manufacturer,  is  also 
claiming  public  attention  as  a  power  for 
propelling  large  gang-plows,  built  ex- 
pressly for  deep  and  thorough  plowing. 
We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  the  attendance  and  competition  of 
all  these  steam  plows  at  the  State  Fair. 
Such  a  contest  properly  conducted  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  and 
probably  of  great  benefit  to  the  owners  of 
the  several  plows.  It  would  be  a  grand 
exhibition  and  one  worth  witnessing  by 
every  agriculturist  in  the  State. 
Gang  Plows. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  gang 
plows,  of  different  patents,  being  built  and 
used  in  the  State,  and  the  contest  for  supe- 
riority is  becoming  very  spirited  and  im- 
portant. The  trial  between  lliem  will  also 
be  of  great  interest. 

A  Suggestion. 

In  view  of  the  importance  likely  to  be 
attached  to  the  Plowing  Match  at  the  Fair, 
we  would  suggest  that  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  trial 
should  be  made,  and  that  a  plenty  of  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  same.  A  large 
field,  in  the  best  condition  the  season 
will  allow,  should  be  obtained,  the  best  of 
judges  appointed  and  their  "  services"  se- 
cured. Then  the  Plowing  Match  should 
commence  some  days  feefore  the  regular 


Sod   Drains, 

Our  attention  was  lately  called  to  a  new 
mode  of  constructing  drains,  devised  and 
practiced  by  Mr.  William  Fitzsimmons  of 
Vallejo.  His  method  of  constructing 
drains  is  as  follows:— The  drain  may  be 
opened  to  a  suitable  de^ith,  in  the  usual 
way,  by  machinery  or  otherwise.  This 
done,  some  suitable  instrument  is  em- 
ployed to  form  a  groove  in  the  bot- 
tom, about  four  inches  wide  and  six 
deep;  then  the  sod,  which  should  be 
carefully  taken  from  the  surface,  is 
employed  as  a  cover  to  the  groove  or 
drain  proper,  being  laid  on  with  the 
grass  side  down,  and  the  earth  after- 
wards filled  in  as  usual.  These 
drains,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  F.,  have  been  found  to  last  well, 
and  with  very  little  danger  of  filling 
up  or  clogging.  He  thinks  such 
drains  will  work  well  in  tule  land. 
They  can  certainly  be  constructed  at 
very  little  cost,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  manner  of  constructing 
them  of  wood,  stone  or  tiles.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  has  used  drains  so  con- 
r}  structed.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  land  in  the  State  which  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  drainage  and 
which,  doubtless,  wouli  be  so  im- 
in-oved,  if  it  could  be  done  cheaply 
as  indicated  above.  Small  farmers 
have  much  leisure  time  on  their 
hands,  which  might  and  would  be 
employed  on  such  work,  were  it  not 
for  the  material  usually  required  for 
constructing  the  drains.  But  if 
"sod  drains"  will  work,  no  material  is 
wanted  save  that  already  on  hand.  Labor 
alone  will  do  the  work.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  this  matter  some  time  ago;  but  it 
has  been  accidentally  overlooked  until  the 
present  time. 

About  to  Aebive. — The  San  Francisco 
Silk  Factory  will  receive  its  machinery 
from  the  East  in  a  few  days.  Twenty  tons 
of  it  were  shipped  on  the  15th  ult. 

Will  Geapes  ICeep  ? — This  question  has 
often  been  asked,  and  has  been  answered 
both  affirmatively  and  negatively  by  those 
who  have  experimented  in  that  way.  Yes- 
terday Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  this  place, 
exhibited  a  sample  of  grapes  which  he  has 
kept  through  the  winter  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness of  taste  and  plumpness  of  size  by  a 
very  simple  process.  Mr.  Barker  packed 
up  a  barrel  of  Catawba  grapes  in  sawdust 
last  fall,  and  yesterday  the  barrel  of  grapes 
was  opened,  and  the  fruit  was  splendid,  as 
we  have  stated. — Grass  Valley  Union. 

Here  is  a  test  that  should  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  reasonable  and  should  be  tried 
by  all  persons  wishing  to  preserve  grapes 
fresh. 


Potatoes  in  Arizona. — The  Arizona 
il/iner  copies  our  article  entitled  "Agricul- 
ture in  Arizona,"  and  says  that  the  article 
although  a  very  good  one,  is  in  error 
saying  that  "Iiish  potatoes  are  grown,  but 
not  with  much  success,"  for  they  have  been 
grown  in  this  vicinity  with  great  success. 
Corn,  too,  has  done  well,  every  year  but 
the  past  two,  and,  as  to  fruit  trees,  we  have 
several  thousand  which  have  already  yield- 
ed fruit." 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


Be  Just  Before  You're  Generous. 

BY  NELL  VAN. 

I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  girl, "  said  Willy  one 
morning,  "  I  wouldn't  be  a  girl  for  any- 
thing; they  are  such  babies  and  cry  so 
easy."  His  sister  May  had  gone  to  her 
room  to  give  full  vent  to  her  feelings,  say- 
ing as  she  went,  "  I  wish  boys  were  not  so 
mean;  I'm  glad  Fm  not  a  boy,  anyway." 
It  was  plain  there  had  been  some  alterca- 
tion in  the  dining-room,  and  mamma  en- 
tering just  at  this  time,  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  always 
her  fashion  to  enquire  into  any  difficulty 
that  occurred  between  the  children,  and 
thereby  gain  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
them  a  lesson.  Calling  Willy  to  her  she 
asked  why  he  had  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  manner,  and  for  what  reason  his  sister 
had  gone  from  him  in  tears.  Was  it  be- 
cause Willy  had  treated  her  unkindly  ?  and 
was  it  manly  to  cause  a  girl  to  cry,  and 
compare  her  to  a  baby  ? 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  Willy 
had  borrowed  his  sister's  slate-pencil, 
which  was  a  nice  long  one,  and  by  acci- 
dent, had  broken  it.  Instead  of  offering  to 
replace  it  with  his  own,  which  was  in  his 
desk  at  school,  he  insisted  that  either  of  the 
pieces  were  long  enough  for  her  to  mark 
with;  and  he  wanted  to  give  his  to  James 
Murdock,  who  had  nothing  but  a  stump  of 
a  pencil,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  himself 
a  better  one;  James,  he  said,  could  always 
do  his  examples,  and  frequently  helped  the 
boys  do  theirs;  so  Willy  wanted  to  give  him 
a  nice  long  xieucil  for  helping  him  the  day 
before. 

"  And  why,"  said  mamma,  "  do  you 
think  your  sister  can  do  with  the  stump  of 
a  pencil  any  better  than  your  friend.  Be- 
sides is  it  not  your  duty  to  make  some 
reparation  to  her  for  your  carelessness  in 
breaking  the  pencil  she  so  kindly  lent  you  ? 
Be  just  before  you  are  generous,  my  son; 
and  never  be  guilty  of  meanness  towards  a 
girl,  if  you  would  grow  up  into  a  noble 
manhood." 

Willy  said  nothing,  but  hung  his  head 
evidently  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  acted, 
and  annoyed  at  the  rebuke  which  he  felt 
in  his  heart  he  so  justly  merited.  "  Well," 
said  he,  after  &  pause,  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
break  her  pencil,  and  I  told  her  so,  but 
she  began  to  cry  like  any  baby,  and  I  can- 
not have  any  patience  with  a  girl  that  cries 
for  every  little  thing.  There's  Mary  Birch, 
at  school,  she  takes  all  sorts  of  rough  treat- 
ment so  good-naturedly,  and  never  thinks 
of  carrying  tales  to  the  teacher.  We  have 
lots  of  fun,  and  we  call  her  "  Woman's 
Eights,"  because  she  looks  out  for  No.  1  so 
bravely,  and  doubles  up  her  fists  at  the 
boys  and  gives  them  one  of  her  savage 
loolis  if  they  dare  to  insult  her  dignity,  as 
she  calls  it,  or  do  anything  to  plague  the 
smaller  girls.  I  like'one  of  those  sort  wlio 
can  fight  her  own  way  through  life  with- 
out crying  at  every  little  thing. 

Said  mamma,  • '  did  your  sister  cry  be- 
cause you  broke  her  pencil;  or,  because 
you  refused  to  replace  it  by  giving 
her  yours,  profering  to  make  your 
friend  a  present  instead  of  being  just. 
Suppose  you  had  broken  Nanny's  jjencil, 
would  you  have  dared  to  insult  her  dignity 
by  offering  her  the  brcjkon  pieces  with  the 
assurance  that  thoy  were  i)lenty  good 
enough  for  her,  who  was  only  a  girl  ?  Now 
answer  me  candidly,  my  son." 

"  Well,  no  mamma,  I  believe  I  should 
not  dare  to,  because  she  has  such  a  way  of 
making  every  one  do  as  she  wants  them  to, 
and  I  should  have  forgotten  about  James 
Murdock  and  his  stump  of  a  pencil,  in  my 
desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her. 
Why,  she  thinks  nothing  of  taking  a  boy 
down  and  lashing  him  right  smartly  if  he 
don't  do  what  she  thinks  to  be  right.  And 
the  fellows  had  better  keep  in  her  good 
graces  if  they  know  when  they  are  well 
off." 

"  Willy,  I  remember  a  little  boy  about 
your  size  who  was  once  visiting  at  the  house 
of  a  neighbor  with  his  mother.  When 
they  started  to  come  home,  the  little  girl 


who  belonged  there  began  to  cry.  The 
mothers  were  busy  talking  when  the  little 
boy,  about  your  size,  Willy,  pulled  his 
mother's  dress,  saying:  "  Come  mamma, 
come  home  now."  "What  is  your  hurry, 
my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  want  to 
hear  little  Sarah  cry  again;  come,  let's  go." 
Here  is  a  case  Willy,  in  which  a  little  boy 
liked  to  hear  a  neighbor's  child  cry  like  a 
baby  for  a  trifie;  yet  the  same  little  boy 
when  but  little  older,  sneered  at  his  sister 
for  crying  when  she  had  been  unjustly 
dealt  by.  and  declared  he  did  not  like  girls 
because  they  cry  so  easy.  Tears  are  the 
natural  defence  of  all  womankind .  because 
they  live  in  their  affections  rather  than  in 
the  intellect.  Frequent  contact  with  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
their  rights,  often  changes  the  disposition 
and  dries  up  the  fountains  of  tears,  as  in 
the  case  of  your  little  friend  Nanny." 

"  I  happen  to  know  the  story  of  her 
domestic  life,  and  can  account  for  her 
strong  desire  to  protect  herself  and  defend 
others  from  injustice.  Her  mother  is  a 
gentle,  tender-hearted  woman  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  marry  an  over-bearing, 
tj'rranical  husband.  He  became  addicted  to 
habits  of  indolence  and  intemperance, 
while  the  mother  was  busy  rearing  her 
children.  Neglecting  to  supply  their  wants, 
it  became  necessary  for  her  to  apply  to  her 
brother  for  assistance.  The  brother  prom- 
ised to  see  that  she  and  the  children  were 
provided  for,  but  would  do  nothing  for  the 
support  of  an  idle  dissolute  man.  Accord- 
ingly a  purse  was  made  up  among  kind 
relatives  and  friends,  and  sent  to  her  with 
the  stipulation  that  with  it  she  must  pro- 
cure a  home  for  herself  and  children;  also 
a  cow  and  poultry  by  which  she  might  have 
some  means  of  support.  With  a  light  lieart 
she  set  about  her  task,  without,  however, 
obtaining  a  formal  separation  from  the 
man  whom  she  loved  with  all  his  faults. 
She  procured  a  comfortable  house  and 
farm,  where  there  were  plenty  of  fruit 
trees,  a  cow,  turkeys  and  chickens  which 
enabled  her  to  got  along  very  comfortably. 
When  her  husband  found  how  matters 
were,  ho  came  to  her  and  promised  to  re- 
form, begging  to  be  received  into  their 
home.  I'eariug  her  brother's  disjjleasure, 
the  wife  denied  him  admittance,  though 
his  tearful  jjleaclings  almost  broke  her 
heart.  She  finally  promised,  if  he  would 
find  steady  employment,  and  come  home, 
bringing  her  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  she 
would  receive  him.  But  what  does  he  do? 
When  in  liquor,  he  comes  to  the  house, 
forces  an  entrance,  threatens  her  life  and 
that  of  the  children,  destroys  the  furniture, 
drives  away  the  cow  and  sells  it,  doing  the 
same  with  the  fowls,  putting  the  money  in 
his  own  pocket,  leaving  the  house  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  ruin. 

This  is  the  way  this  unnatural  monster 
has  done  upon  several  occasions.  Her 
brother  and  friends  live  at  a  great  distance 
and  it  is  not  likely  they  know  the  trials  to 
which  she  is  subjected.  She  cannot  get  a 
divorce  from  him  because  ho  is  not  an 
habitual  drunkard,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
desertion,  for  though  he  does  nothing  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  he  never  remains 
away  tor  ajsutiicient  length  of  time.  She 
cannot  sell  that  propei'ty  without  his  sign- 
ing the  deed,  though  he  never  gave  a  cent 
towards  its  purchase.  Slie  is  told  that  she 
is  perfectly  justified  in  ordering  him  to 
leave  the  place  when  he  comes  there,  and 
the  law  would  iiphold  her  in  shooting  him 
if  he  refused  to  obey.  But  she  is,  as  I  .said, 
a  tender,  shrinking  woman,  who  would 
suffer  in  silence  rather  than  kill  the  father 
of  her  children. 

The  girl  Fanny  is  older  than  her  brother, 
and  naturally  rebels  again'st  such  unjust 
treatment.  She  has  been  reared  in  an  at- 
mosjihere  of  persecution,  which  is  develop- 
ing in  her  an  earnest  desire  to  see  equal 
justice  done  to  all  without  regard  to  sex. 
Such  experiences  as  these,  my  son,  teach 
important  lessons,  which  every  mother 
should  lay  to  heart.  The  laws  of  our  land 
are  such  that  woman  is  regarded  very  much 
as  the  slave  has  been.  She  has  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  these  laws,  and  has  suffered 
in  consequence. 

The  true  and  noble  among  us  are  just 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  women 
can  be  educated  to  think  and  act  equal  to 
men.  Accordingly  we  are  beginning  to 
educate  our  girls  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Giving  them  opportunities  for  en- 
tering the  jirofessions  or  active  business 
life,  instead  of  letting  them  remain  quietly 
at  home  for  father  to  support  in  idleness, 
or,  if  forced  to  earn  a  living  by  circum- 
stances, to  either  teach  or  sew,  both  of 
which  are  very  wearisome  and  injurious  to 
health.  This  necessity  to  exertion  brings 
out  in  the  woman  the  very  qualities  you 
seem  to  admire  in  Nanny  Bii-ch,  which 
compels  others  to  respect  her  and  make 
them  willing  to  give  her  what  belongs  to 
her. 


In  the  case  of  the  slate  pencil,  you 
wished  to  rob  your  sister  of  what  rightfully 
belonged  to  her,  in  the  place  of  the  one 
you  broke,  that  you  might  be  generous  to 
your  friend.  Still  you  would  have  forgot- 
ten the  act  of  generosity,  in  your  desire  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  a  girl  who  was 
determined  to  have  her  rights.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  mother  to  try  to  teach  her 
little  ones — who  will  so  soon  bo  making  and 
revising  the  laws  of  the  nation — true  princi- 
ples of  equality.  Let  them  not  say  "  those 
who  will  rise  up  and  take  their  rights  shall 
have  them."  That  would  encourage  women 
to  lay  aside  (if  it  were  possible) ,  their 
natural  modesty  and  timidity  to  save  them 
from  being  trampled  upon.  When  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  just  and  equal  for 
both  sexes,  then  there  will  be  no  need  of 
that  peculiar  development  known,  in  de- 
rision, as  the  '  strong-minded  female,' 
which  is  considered  by  many  as  .such  a 
monstrosity  or  deformity  in  nature,  but 
nevertheless  a  powerful  element  to  enable 
men  and  women  to  see  matters  from  a  gen- 
eral standpoint. 

Therefore,  my  son,  in  your  dealings  with 
either  the  weak  or  the  brave,  it  is  well  to 
"  be  just  before  you  are  generous." 

The  Woman  Jukob  Experiment  seems 
to  meet  with  some  considerable  favor  in 
Wj'oming  Territory,  if  we  may  form  an 
opinion  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  recent  charge  of  Judge  Howe,  of  that 
Territory,  to  a  jury  on  which  several 
women  were  impannelled:  — 

I  notice  that  several  women  have  been 
summoned  as  jurors  at  this  term,  and  a  few 
words  from  the  Court  in  relation  to  this 
fact  seem  to  be  called  for  and  appropriate. 
A  j'ear  ago,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  women  were  selected,  sum- 
moned and  impanneled  in  this  Court,  both 
as  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  served  as 
such  during  the  term  of  Court  then  held 
in  this  city  with  so  much  intelligence,  dis- 
crimination, honesty  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct, in  all  respects,  that  the  Court  felt 
bound  to  say  that  they  had  gone  far  to  vin- 
dicate the  ijolicy,  justify  the  experiment, 
and  realize  the  expectations  of  those  who 
had  clothed  them  with  the  right.  The  bar 
and  bench,  and  the  intelligent  business 
men  of  the  whole  country,  have  long  felt 
that  something  is  needed  to  improve  and 
purify  our  jury  system — something  to  lift 
it  above  prejudice  and  passion,  and  imbue 
it  Avith  a  higher  regard  for  the  law,  for 
justice,  oath  and  conscience.  Perhaps  the 
introduction  of  this  new  element  may  ac- 
complish this,  and  I  am  willing  that  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
prove  successful. 

How  A  Boy  Wakes  Up. — There  he  lies 
in  his  crib,  a  nut  brown  cub  of  four  years. 
He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  healthy  childhood. 
In  the  same  position  he  lay  when  he 
dropped  into  unconsciousness,  one  arm 
under  his  head,  one  log  kicked  out  from 
under  the  coverlet.  He  is  i)erfectly  mo- 
tionless. His  round  cheek  pillows  itself 
on  the  extended  arm,  and  his  log  seems  to 
have  been  arrested  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  restless  kick,  as  the  curtain  fell  over 
his  blue  eyes,  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  You 
can  scarcely  perceive  his  regular  respira- 
tion. A  train  of  cars  thunder  by  without 
noise — he  might  be  carried  across  the  street 
without  awakening.  It  is  morning;  day- 
light streams  into  the  windows;  the  sun 
shines  on  the  hill-tops.  The  sounds  of 
stirring  life  are  beginning  to  bo  heard 
about  the  house.  Watch  the  boy.  Still 
and  motionless  as  a  figure  of  marble.  As 
you  look,  the  gates  of  sleep  are  suddenly 
unlocked.  He  is  awake  in  a  twinkle — awake 
all  over.  His  blue  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
bright — his  lips  part  with  a  shout — his 
logs  fly  out  in  different  directions — his 
arms  are  in  rapid  motion— he  flops  over 
with  a  spring— in  ten  seconds  he  has  turned 
a  couple  of  somersaults,  and  presents  be- 
fore you  a  living  illustration  of  perpetual 
motion.  There  is  no  deliberate  yawning, 
no  slow  stretching  of  indolent  limbs,  no 
lazy  rubbing  of  sleepy  eyes,  no  gradually 
becoming  awake  about  it.  With  a  snap 
like  a  pistol  shot  he  is  thoroughly  awake 
and  kicking — wide  awake  to  the  top  end 
of  each  particular  hair.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  it  is  its  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness. 

Some  girls  in  Cincinnati  have  a.ssociated 
themselves  into  a  society,  having  for  its 
object  the  investigation  of  the  antecedents 
of  wife-hunters.  Anygirl  having  an  "offer" 
may  apply  to  the  society,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  she  will  receive  a  history  of  her  lov- 
er from  his  youth  upwards.  Weddings 
are  likely  to  be  scarce  hereafter  in  Cincin- 
nati.          

Over  all  ball-room  doors  should  be  in- 
scribed, "  Look  out  for  the  train," 


Ye^HQ  F^i-Ks'  OolJi^i^. 

Talk  with  the  Boys -No.  2. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  studying  leaves. 
Study  moans  earnest  thinking  upon  some 
subject,  with  a  resolute  purisose  to  under- 
stand all  about  it.  If  you  merely  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  your  book,  looking  care- 
lessly at  them  part  of  the  time,  it  is  not 
study.  You  may  do  your  hardest  study 
while  you  are  not  looking  at  your  book  at 
all,  or  even  while  your  eyes  are  shut.  In 
the  same  way,  merely  looking  at  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  or  even  admiring  them, 
may  be  no  proof  of  study.  Study  is  an 
earnest  eflbrt  of  mind,  holding  the  thoughts 
to  one  subject,  till  you  find  out  something 
about  it. 

Did  you  ever  in  this  way  study  leaves  of 
trees  ?  What  are  leaves  V  Why  are  they  ? 
What  good  do  they  do?  Would  not  the 
tree  grow  just  as  well  if  the  leaves  were  all 
carefully  picked  ott'  as  fast  as  they  were 
formed?     Why  not? 

Some  of  you  may  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions.  Y'ou  will  allow  me  to 
help  those  who  can  not. 

Leaves  are  the  lungs  of  jjlants.  As  your 
lungs  receive  air,  to  jjurify  and  enliven 
the  blood  which  move,  through  them,  so 
the  leaves  wave  in  the  air  to  purify  and  en- 
liven the  sap  which  flows  through  them. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  lungs 
of  plants  and  onr  lungs.  The  leaves  must 
have  light  as  well  as  air.  Y^ou  will  see 
this  plainly  if  you  look  up  into  the  top  of 
a  tree  which  has  dense  foliage  and  close 
branches.  You  see  almost  no  leaves  in  the 
center  of  the  tree  top.  Yet  there  is  a  close 
mat  of  green  all  around  at  the  tops  of  the 
limbs.  This  proves  that  light  as  well  as 
air  is  needful  for  the  leaves. 

In  the  leaves  great  changes  go  on.  The 
food  of  the  tree  is  there  digested  by  the 
light,  as  well  as  purified  by  the  air;  and 
from  every  leaf  goes  down  toward  the  root 
a  fine  thiead  of  organized  matter  which 
adds  to  the  size  of  the  parts  below.  This 
is  growth. 

Thus  you  see  that  plants  cannot  be 
vigorous  and  hardy  with  sickly  or  defective 
leaves  no  more  than  wo  can  be  robust  and 
enduring  with  diseased  lungs  and  dyspeptic 
stomachs. 

Some  leaves  are  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  The  various  shapes  and  sha^les 
give  us  much  greater  pleasure  than  same- 
ness could  do. 

But  the  source  of  true  beauty  in  a  leaf  is 
perfect  healthfulness.  Like  the  hectic 
flush  of  the  consumptive  and  the  pallor  of 
the  dyspeptic,  so  the  variegated  leaves  of 
l^lants  are  frequently  evidence  of  feebleness 
or  approaching  decay.  To  my  mind  there 
is  much  greater  i^leasure  in  the  deep  and 
clear  hues  of  vigorous  spring  growth  than 
in  all  the  varied  hues  of  autumn. 

Therefore  when  in  summer  you  see  a  dis- 
colored leaf,  or  one  much  more  highly 
colored  than  the  rest,  you  may  be  assured 
"  an  enemy  hath  done  this." 

Those  of  you  who  live  near  the  hills  may 
have  seen  on  manzanita  bushes  a  bright 
something,  somewhat  like  a  leaf  and  some- 
what like  a  seed  pod.  If  you  have  ever 
studied  such  things  you  have  found  that 
they  are  leaves  curled  back  upon  them- 
selves, till  they  enclose  a  nest  of  insects 
which  are  sucking  the  life  out  of  the  leaf. 
Thus  you  see  that  leaves  have  their 
enemies.  We  will  study  some  of  them  in 
our  next  issue.  Jeioh  Arrh. 


"Pay  Your  Debts." 

Bobby  was  playing  with  his  toys,  when 
his  father  came  in  and  sat  down  by  him 
and  said,  "Come,  Bobby,  come!  now  pay 
your  debts." 

The  little  fellow  climbed  up  on  his 
father's  knees,  put  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
laid  his  soft  cheek  against  his  father's 
rough  beard,  and  began  kissing  him  with 
all  his  might. 

"Is  that  the  way  little  Bobby  pays  his 
debts?" 

"Y'es,"  said  his  father.  "All  he  can  do  is 
to  love  his  father;  and  see!  he  loves  me  just 
as  hard  as  he  can." 

His  father  clothes  him,  feeds  him,  cares 
for  him,  watches  him  by  night  and  by  day, 
works  hard  that  Bobby  and  his  mother  may 
have  a  pleasant,  ha])py  home;  and  how  can 
Bobby  pay  father  for  all  his  kindness  and 
care? 

The  little  boy  pays  his  debts  with  love. 
That  is  a  beautiful  way.  How  good  it  is  in 
God  to  give  children  this  kind  of  money  to 
pay  their  debts  with! 

What  we  hold  closest  we  commonly  lose 
soonest,  and  that  proves  least  safe  wmoh  is 
most  dear. 
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Fish  as  Food. 

Fisli  meat  affords  better  food  for  stu- 
dents and  literary  men  than  for  those  en- 
gaged in  active  or  laborious  manual  labor. 
The  common  white-meated,  slow-moving 
fish,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  etc. ,  contain 
about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrates  as  beef 
or  mutton,  but  more  of  the  phosi^hates. 
The  more  active  fish,  such  as  trout,  shad, 
etc.,  contain  larger  quantities  of  both  ni- 
trates and  phosphates  than  beef  or  mut- 
ton— and  this  excess  is  just  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  activity  of  the  fish. 

Nitrates  and  phosphates  furnish  food  for 
the  muscle  and  brain  and  give  activity  to 
the  body  and  mind.  Hence  such  food 
should  be  chosen  for  invalids  and  conva- 
lescents. Such  fish,  however,  should  be 
aten  with  potatoes,  or  some  farinaclous 
food  to  furnish  the  requisite  carbonates, 
in  which  they  are  deficient. 

There  is  a  class  of  fishes,  such  as  salmon, 
halibut,  mackerel,  etc.,  which  are  some- 
times called  oily  fishes,  which  contain  a 
large  amount  of  carbonates,  in  the  form  of 
fat,  and  which  arenot  easily  digested;  these 
are  not  suitable  for  invalids,  but  are  very 
useful  food  for  laboring  men,  or  for  old 
people,  who  need  the  fat  to  keep  up  the  ani- 
mal heat  which  they  are  loosing  by  age. 

Salted  fish  is  far  less  nutritious  than  that 
which  is  eaten  fresh;  as  the  brine  absorbs 
most  of  the  albumen  or  nitrogenous  i^rinci- 
ple,  as  well  as  most  of  the  phosj^hates, 
both  of  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  of 
great  value  in  fish  food,  but  not  the  fibrine, 
which  goes  to  build  up  the  muscles.  Salt 
fish  is  therefore  more  suitable  for  laboring 
people,  than  for  invalids  or  sedentary  per- 
sons. 

Fish,  when  properly  prepared,  and  suita- 
bly selected,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  system,  furnishes  an  excellent  article 
of  food,  and  is  quite  readily  digested,  as 
will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  another  ar- 
ticle in  this  department  to-day.  Fish, 
however,  should  always  be  eaten  as  fresh 
as  possible.  An  exposure  to  a  hot  sun 
even  for  a  single  hour,  greatly  injures  its 
character.  Decomi^osition  commences  in 
fish  flesh  much  sooner  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  flesh;  and  after  it  has  commenced 
it  becomes  much  more  disgusting  and  pois- 
onous than  beef  or  mutton.  Our  medical 
correspondent  of  last  week  will  excuse  us 
for  still  insisting  that  decomposed  food  is 
poisonous  to  the  human  system,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach. 


Vinegar. 

What  is  a  Good  Article,  and  How  to  Use  it. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  the  only  spice,  the 
only  condiment  of  the  poor,  and  for'  the 
sake  of  humanity,  the  trade  as  well  as  the 
government  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  procure  for  us  good  vinegar,  made  of 
wine.  There  should  be  no  tax  or  duty  on 
wine  vinegar,  and  no  other  should  be  used, 
especially  in  a  State  where  the  vine  flour- 
ishes as  it  does  in  California. 

For  the  rich  too,  and  the  epicure  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  have  good  vinegar. 
Next  to  good  oil,  it  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  a  good  salad.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable in  preparing  sweet  preserves, 
which  should  be  more  extensively  used 
than  they  generally  are.  The  Fruit  and 
Wine  Reporter  in  speaking  of  this  condi- 
ment says:  Good  vinegar  must  be  of  a  light 
yellow  color,  it  must  show  a  high  degree 
of  acidity  without  any  empyreumatic  flavor. 
It  must  have  an  agreeable  odor,  easily  rec- 
ognizable as  that  of  acetic  ether.  The 
genuine  wine  vinegar,  will  not  produce 
the  feeling  of  roughness  on  the  teeth  when 
it  is  taken  on  the  tongue. 

On  the  liquor  scale  Baume  it  marks  2.50 
to  2.70',  and  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  pure  and  very  dry,  at  the  rate  of  6  to 
7  per  cent,  of  its  specific  weight. 

Good  vinegar  is  not,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times stated,  a  mere  compound  of  acetic 
acid  and  water.  With  those  two  substances 
are  combined  the  salts  contained  in  the 
wine  of  which  the  vinegar  is  made.  When 
distilled,  it  must  give  1  to  1%  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,    In  brief,  a  mere  compound  of 


acetic  acid  and  water  is  no  vinegar,  any 
more  than  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  water 
is  brandy. 

How  to  Test   Vinegar. 

A  drop  of  good  wine  vinegar,  when 
thrown  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  will, 
when  evaporated,  leave  there  no  noticeable 
trace.  But  if  the  vinegar  contains  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  dark  spot  will  appear.  Ni- 
tric acid  still  will  leave  no  trace. 

Blue  paper  is  colored  red  by  vinegar, 
but  when  di-ying,  it  changes  gradually  into 
violet;  but  if  the  vinegar  contamsany  kind 
of  mineral  acids,  the  red  color  remains 
forever. 

To  examine  a  vinegar  suspected  not  to 
be  genuine,  take  a  silver  spoon,  fill  it  with 
the  vinegar,  add  a  small  bit  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  let  it  evaporate  over  a  lamp,  and  if  it, 
being  calcinated,  disengages  an  empyreu- 
matic odor,  (like  tar)  you  may  be  assured 
that  it  contains  extracts  distilled  from 
wood  However  well  those  extracts  may 
have  been  rectified,  the  above  method  will 
reliably  indicate  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
stance, even  if  the  vinegar  contains 
only  5  2)er  cent,  of  it. 

Wliat  Shall  We  Eat? 

Here  are  some  of  the  common  articles  of 
food,  showing  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  and  the  time  required  for  digest- 
ion : 

Time  o£  digestion.    Am't  of  Nut'mt. 

Apples  ra* 1  li  50  m  lu  pr.  ct. 

Beans  boiled 2  h  :iO  m  «7  pr.  ct. 

Beef  roasted 3  h  50  m             •     26  pr.  ct. 

Bread  baked 3  h  30  m  SU  pr.  ct. 

Butter 3  h  30  m  Uo  pr.  ct. 

Cabbages  boiled 4  h  30  m  7  pr.  ct. 

Cucumbers  raw 2  pv.  ct. 

Fish  boiled 2  h  00  m  20  pr.  ct. 

MilU  fresh 2  h  15  m  7  pr.  ct. 

Multou  roasted 3  h  12  m  30  pr.  ct. 

Pork  roasted 2  h  15  m  21  pr.  ct. 

Poultry  roasted 3  h  45  m  27  pr.  ct. 

Potatoes  boiled 2  h  30  lu  12  pr.  ct. 

Kice  boiled 1  h  00  m  87  pr.  ct. 

Sugar 3  h  30  m  96  pr.  ct. 

Turnips  boiled 2  h  30  m  4  pr.  ct. 

Veal  roasted 4  h  00  m  25  pr.  ct. 

Venison  boiled 1  h  30  m  25  pr.  ct. 

Potato  Flouk. — Few  i:)ersons  in  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  the  demand  for 
farina,  or  jjotato  flour,  and  of  the  almost 
unlimited  extent  of  the  market  that  can  be 
found  for  this  product,  which  is  simjily 
the  dry,  evaporated  Jjulp  of  the  ordinary 
potato,  the  whiter  and  more  free  from 
black  specks  the  better.  It  is  used  for  siz- 
ing and  other  manufacturing  purjjoses, 
and  with  the  aid  of  iirecipitation  and  acid 
is  converted  into  starch.  In  Europe  it 
meets  a  large  and  increasing  demand,  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  potato  flour;  and  in 
Lancashire  alone  20,000  tons  are  annually 
sold,  and  as  many  more  would  be  taken  if 
put  into  the  market.  When  calcined  it  is 
used  largely  for  silk  dressing  and  other 
IJurposes. 

Generally  the  quotation  for  jiotato 
farina  in  Liverisool  is  a  little  over  4  cents 
a  pound,  while  wheat  flour  is  about  2  1-6 
cents  a  pound;  so  that  the  potato  flour  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  wheat  at  the  pres- 
ent rate.  Consignments  to  Liverpool  are 
solicted  by  the  brokers  there,  who  i^romise 
to  take  all  that  can  be  furnished. 


How  To  Eat. 

An  English  magazine  has  brought  to 
light  a  "manual  on  social  etiquette," 
which  was  promulgated  many  years  ago. 
We  give  an  extract  or  two: 

"Gentlewomen,  the  fii-st  thing  you  are  to 
observe  is,  to  keep  your  back  straight,  and 
do  not  lean  your  elbows  on  the  table.  Dis- 
cover not  by  any  ravenous  gesture  your  an- 
gry appetite,  nor  fix  your  eyes  too  greedily 
on  the  meat  before  you  as  if  you  would  de  - 
vour  more  that  way  than  your  throat  can 
swallow." 

In  another  page:  "Do  not  eat  spoon- 
meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in  your 
eyes,  or  that  thereby  you  betray  your  in- 
tolerable greediness.  Do  not  bite  your 
bread,  but  cut  or  break  it,  and  keep  not 
your  knife  always  in  your  hand,  for  that  is 
as  unseemly  as  a  gentlewoman  who  pretend- 
ed to  have  as  little  a  stomach  as  she  had  a 
mouth,  and,  therefore,  would  not  swal- 
low her  peas  by  spoonfuls,  but  took  them 
one  by  one,  and  cut  them  in  two  before  she 
could  eat  them." 

Gentlewomen  are  further  instructed :  '  'Fill 
not  your  mouth  so  full,  that  your  cheeks 
shall  swell  like  a  pair  of  Scotch  bagpipes." 

Gentlewomen  are  also  pleasantly  put  on 
their  guard  against  the  possible  perpetra- 
tion of  certain  minor  misdemeanors:  "You 
will  show  yourself  too  saucy  by  calling  for 
sauce  or  any  dainty  things.  Avoid  smack- 
ing in  your  eating.  Forbear  putting  both 
hands  to  your  mouth  at  once;  nor  gnaw 
your  meat,  but  cut  it  handsomely,  and  eat 
sparingly."  The  latter  admonition  is  ad- 
dressed to  what  the  author  styles  "the  fe- 
male younger  sort,"  but  always  gentle- 
woman born  and  bred. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Geeman  Biscuits. — Beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream,  and  mix  in  the  flour  and  the  cream 
and  the  well  beaten  eggs,  to  form  a  nice, 
light  dough;  mix  all  well  before  kneading 
it;  roll  it  in  thin,  long,  narrow  strijjs,  flav- 
or to  taste,  and  bake  on  a  tin  in  a  quick 
oven. 

EiBBON  Biscuit.— Mix  butter,  sugar, 
eggs,  milk  and  nutmeg  together,  cut  in  rib- 
bon shape,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Plain  Sugar  Biscuit.  Dissolve  the 
butter  in  the  milk  warm,  stir  it  into  the 
flour  to  make  a  firm  paste,  roll  it  out  thin, 
and  cut  it  with  a  tumbler,  prick  each  bis- 
cuit and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

A  Luncheon  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  spices 
and  candied  peel  to  the  taste;  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  in  half  a  pint 
of  cold  milk,  all  to  be  mixed  together  into 
a  paste;  then  put  into  an  oven  without  be- 
ing set  to  rise.  It  will  take  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  bake. 

Wash  foe  Cleansing  Silvee  and  Brit- 
annia Waee. — Take  one  pound  of  common 
hard  soap,  three  table- spoonfuls  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  half  a  tumbler  of  water. 
Allow  the  soap  to  dissolve;  then  boil  ten 
minutes,  and  before  it  cools  add  six  table- 
si^oonfuls  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Make  a 
suds  of  this  i^reparation,  and  wash  the  sil- 
ver with  it. 

To  Iron  Velvet  Ribbon. — Dampen  the 
under  side  slightly,  and  draw  it  backward 
and  forward  over  a  hot  stove-pipe  until 
the  velvet  is  quite  dry.  A  still  better  plan 
is  to  lay  a  wet  piece  of  cotton  cloth  on  a 
hot  flat-iron  placed  upside-down,  and  while 
the  steam  is  rising  from  it,  to  draw  the 
under  side  of  the  velvet  tightly  backwards 
and  forward  over  the  cloth. 

To  Make  Leaven. — Stir  corn  meal  in  a 
pint  of  fresh  buttermilk;  add  an  old  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  water;  make  it  about  the 
consistence  of  batter  bread,  and  sot  in  a 
warm  i)lace  to  rise.  When  well  risen,  add 
more  meal,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  in 
the  shade. 

A  Useful  Receipt. — Rub  four  parts,  by 
weight,  of  yolk  of  eggs,  in  a  mortar  with 
five  parts  of  glycerine.  This  compound 
has  the  consistency  of  honey,  is  unctuous, 
like  fatty  substances,  but  is  easily  removed 
by  water.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  forms  a 
varnish,  which  effectually  prevents  the  ac- 
tion of  air.  It  allays  the  itching  in  cutane- 
ous actions.  It  is  unalterable,  and  can 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  an  indefinite 
l)eriod. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

To  Unite  Watee-Pepe. — An  excellent 
material  for  uniting  water-pijjes  is  prepared 
by  combining  four  parts  of  good  Portland 
cement  and  one  part  of  unslacked  lime, 
mixed  together  in  small  portions  in  a  stout 
mortar,  adding  enough  water  to  permit  it 
to  be  reduced  to  a  soft  i^aste.  Pipes  thus 
united  have  been  in  use  more  than  six 
years  without  any  leak. 

A  Cement  to  Stop  Flaws  or  Cracks  in 
Wood  of  ant  Kjnd. — Put  any  quantity  of 
fine  sawdust  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  into 
an  earthern  i^an,  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
it;  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  remain  a  week  or 
ten  days,  occasionally  stirring  it,  then  boil 
it  for  sometime,  and  it  will  be  of  consist- 
ence of  pulp  or  paste ;  put  it  into  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  squeeze  all  the  moisture  from 
it.  Keep  for  use,  and  when  wanted,  mix  a 
sufiScient  quantity  of  thin  glue  to  make  it 
into  a  paste;  rub  it  well  into  the  cracks,  or 
holes  in  your  work  with  it.  When  quite 
hard  and  dry,  clean  the  work  off,  and,  if 
carefully  done,  you  will  scarcely  discern 
the  imperfection. 

White  Polish  foe  Light  Woods. — 
White  (bleached)  shellac,  3  oz.;  Avhite 
gum  benzoin,  1  oz.;  gum  sandarac,  }^  oz.; 
spirits  of  wine,  or  naphtha,  1  pint;  dis- 
solve. 

Application  foe  Peeventing  Oxidation 
OF  Ieon. — The  following  composition  is 
used  for  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
especially  the  bottoms  of  iron  ships.  Sev- 
enteen pounds  of  powdered  sulphur,  five 
pounds  of  the  lye  oi  caustic  potash  of  thir- 
ty-five Beaume  and  one  pound  of  copper 
filings,  are  to  be  heated  together  until  the 
sulphur  and  copper  have  comjoletely  dis- 
solved. During  the  process  seven  and  a 
half  hundred  weight  of  tallow  and  one  and 
a  half  hundred  weight  of  turpentine  are  to 
be  heated  together  in  another  vessel,  until 
the  tallow  has  comjjletely  disappeared. 
The  two  solutions  are  then  to  be  carefully 
stirred  together  when  hot,  and  applied  im- 
mediately with  a  brush. 


LtfE  Tl|@iJqt|7s. 


He  who  has  not  forgiven  an  enemy,  has 
never  yet  tasted  one  of  the  most  sublime 
enjoyments  of  life. 

Habit  is  a  cable.  We  weave  threads  of  it 
every  day,  and  at  last  we  cannot  break  it. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to 
do. 

Beautiful  is  that  benevolence  which 
works  silently  and  in  the  shade. 

Those  who  would  go  to  Heaven  when 
they  die  must  begin  Heaven  while  they 
live. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  to  break  off  a  habit  in 
a  day  which  may  have  been  gathering 
strength  in  you  for  years. 

Masters  of  Victoet. — The  nerve  that 
never  relaxes,  the  eye, which  never  blanches, 
the  thought  which  never  wanders;  these 
are  the  masters  of  victory. 

If  we  were  only  half  as  lenient  to  the  liv- 
ing as  we  are  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
how  much  hajjpiness  might  we  render  them 
and  how  much  remorse  might  be  spared, 
when  the  grave  has  closed  over  them. 

Industry. 

Man  must  have  occupation,  or  be  miser- 
able. Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep  and  ajapetite, 
of  health  and  enjoyment.  The  very  necessi- 
ty which  overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a 
blessing.  The  whole  world  does  not  con- 
tain a  brier  or  thorn  which  divine  mercy 
could  have  spared.  We  are  happier  with 
the  sterility, which  we  can  overcome  by  in- 
dustry, than  we  could  have  been  with  spon- 
taneous plenty  and  unbounded  profusion. 
The  body  and  the  mind  are  improved  by 
the  toil  that  fatigues  them.  The  toil  is  a 
thousand  times  rewarded  by  the  pleasure 
which  it  bestows.  Its  enjoyments  are  jje- 
culiar.  No  wealth  can  purchase  them,  no 
indolence  can  taste  them.  They  flow  from 
the  exertions  which  they  repay. 

What  is  a  Man? — No  man  is  a  man  till 
he  is  tried;  till  he  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal — through  deep  water  and  scorching 
fires.  A  man  surrounded  by  comforts, 
friends  and  relations,  food  and  raiment; 
whose  barns  are  filled  with  plenty,  and 
whose  presses  gush  out  with  new  wines; 
who  eats  his  till,  sits  and  reads,  doles 
about  taking  his  ease  and  i^leasure,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  and  chewing  his  cud;  is  he  a 
man  '?  Far  from  it.  A  man  is  not  a  man 
until  he  is  proved — has  passed  the  ordeal 
— drank  the  bitter  cujj;  risen  above  life's 
conflicts;  mounted  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Immoetalitt. — Turn  whithersoever  we 
will,  we  find  the  belief  in  immortality.  In 
every  nation  ever  known,  in|every  race  that 
has  ever  lived,  in  every  age  of  this  chang- 
ing world  we  find  it.  Every  language 
known  to  man,  as  now  or  heretofore  spok- 
en among  babblers  of  this  earth,  is  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  it.  In  all  ages 
men  dying  have  looked  on  death  as  simply 
the  soul's  puttingoff  its  tabernacle.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  they  are  so  few  that 
they  hardly  attract  our  attention,  and  do 
not  destroy  the  j^ractical  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  The  belief  in  immortality  is 
one  of  the  universal  convictions  of  the  race. 


Life. — It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought 
of,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  important  les- 
son, to  learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary  life, 
and  to  be  able  to  relish  your  being  without 
the  transjjort  of  some  passion,  or  gratifica- 
tion of  some  appetite.  For  want  of  this 
capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with  whetters, 
tipplers,  cutters,  sipj^ers,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous train  of  those  who,  for  want  of 
thinking,  are  forced  to  be  ever  exercising 
their  sense  of  feeling  or  tasting. 

The  Human  Soul. — Is  the  light  in  the 
soul  of  a  human  being  an  incomprehensi- 
ble electric  spark  that  cannot  be  laid  hold 
of,  and  which  flashes  up  in  resolve  and 
act  ?  So  long  as  there  is  no  storm  in  the 
sky  we  send  at  will  the  spark  over  the  ex- 
tended wire,  but  when  the  great,  primitive 
forces  of  nature  manifest  themselves,  the 
human  message  is  no  longer  transmitted, 
and-  the  sparks  spontaneously  play  upon 
the  conducting  wires.  Chaos  sends  forth 
an  unintelligible  message. 

Liberty  of  Conscience. — Condemn  no 
man  for  not  thinking  as  you  think.  Let 
everyone  enjoy  the  free  liberty  of  thinking 
for  himself.  Let  every  man  use  his  own 
judgment,  since  every  man  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Abhor  every 
approach,  in  any  kind  of  degree,  to  the 
spirit  of  ijerseeution.  If  you  can  not  rea- 
son or  pursuade  a  man  into  the  truth,  nev- 
er attempt  to  force  him  into  it.  If  love 
will  not  compel  him  to  come,  leave  him  to 
God,  the  judge  of  all. 
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The  Fuchsia. 

The  fuchsia  derives  its  name  from  the 
German  botanist,  "  Fuchs."  The  first 
plant  {Fuchsia  tripht/lla)  was  introdnced 
into  Europe  by  Plumier,  who  took  it  there 
from  America  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  usually  found  growing  on  hills 
throughout  the  forests  of  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Chili. 

Along  the  coast  range  of  California  the 
fuchsia  can  be  cultivated  to  perfection ;  it 
thrives  best  in  moist  and  partly  shaded  lo- 
calities. 

In  San  Francisco  and  its  vicinity,  the 
Fuchsia  seems  to  be  at  home,  and  no  plant 
is  cultivated  hero  with  greater  success, 
both  out  of  doors  as  well  as  under  glass. 
In  Slimmer  and  in  winter  it  continues  to 
develop  its  bright  little  "ear-drops"  (as 
some  people  call  them)  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  same  degree  of  cold  which  we 
had  here  last  winter,  would  have  killed 
those  plants  if  exposed  to  the  open  air  in 
New  York  or  Boston,  but  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  our  plants;  in  fact,  in 
many  localities  they  continued  to  bloom  as 
freely  as  in  May.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, should  not  the  fuchsia  be  one  of 
our  greatest  favorites? 

Very  often  we  are  asked,  can  I  raise 
fuchsias  from  slips  in  the  ojjen  ground  ? 
Our  answer  is,  we  have  met  i)arties  fre- 
quently who  have  stuck  slips  of  year-old 
wood  of  the  fuchsia  into  the  ground;  they 
have  grown  and  witliin  a  few  months  have 
made  tlourishing  plants;  and  this  has  been 
done  both  in  summer  and  in  winter  with 
equal  success. 

This  fact  goes  far  to  prove  how  well  our 
climate  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fuchsia. 

However,  no  florist  or  nurseryman  would 
attempt  to  raise  fuchsias  in  this  way.  The 
florist  takes  the  young  shoots  of  the  pres- 
ent year's  growth,  plants  them  close  to- 
gether in  pots  or  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
sand,  waters  them  well  after  j^lanting  so  as 
to  settle  the  sand  close  around  the  stem, 
and  places  the  box  close  under  the  glass, 
shading  them  for  a  few  days,  and  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  roots  are  formed,  the 
young  plants  arc  then  transplanted  singly 
into  two  or  three-inch  pots,  placed  again 
under  glass,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days.  As 
soon  as  the  ball  of  earth  is  covered  with 
the  young  roots,  the  plants  must  be  shifted 
into  four  inch  pots;  afterwards  from  four- 
inch  to  five-inch,  and  so  on.  The  grand 
secret  to  ensure  perfect  success  is  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  constantly  growing 
condition;  as  long  as  you  keep  the  plant 
growing,  you  will  have  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  It  is  true  that  fuchsias 
will  flower  more  freely  with  us  in  the  open 
air  than  in  pots  under  glass,  but  this  is 
only  the  case  when  the  soil  in  the  pot  is 
not  suUicient  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  grow- 
ing condition.  Taking  into  consideration 
how  easily  young  plants  are  raised,  we  do 
not  see  why  every  one  who  is  fond  of  fuch- 
sias should  not  raise  every  year  young 
plants  from  the  old  ones,  and  in  this  way 
keep  a  certain  number  of  plants  always  in 
readiness  to  replace  the  old  ones,  which 
should  be  turned  into  the  flower  garden 
or  thrown  away. 

Some  fuchsias  are  well  adapted  for  train- 
ing, while  others  make  handsomely  shaped 
bushes  and  trees.  We  have  seen  them 
covering  the  side  of  the  house  twenty  feet 
high,  and  certainly  the  effect  was  charm- 
ing. 

The  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  all  of  them  are  good.  Every 
year  adds  a  large  number  to  the  already 
copious  list;  these  are  sold  in  Europe  and 
in  the  East  at  extravagant  i)rice8.  Latteily 
the  florists  have  succeeded  in  producing 
double  flowering  fuchsias,  and  these  are  in 
more  demand  and  at  much  better  prices; 
one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  with  us 
is  the  double  white. 

At  an  early  day  wo  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  best  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation  here. — Cal.  Hor- 
ticulturist, 


Annual  Flowers  for  the  G.U{den — 
Persons  who  are  tenants  cannot  projierly 
be  chid  for  avoiding  the  expense  of  plant- 
ing out  perennial  flowering  plants.  There 
are  others  who  do  not  desire  to  wait  a  year 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  flowers.  Both  these 
classes  of  persons  desire  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  such  flowers  as  will  make  a  display  of 
their  beauties  the  present  sea.son.  To  aid 
such  in  making  their  selections,  we  offer 
the  following  suggestions: 

The  lli/brid  Pelunias  are  of  all  colors. 
They  commence  blossoming  when  the 
plants  are  small;  they  blossom  for  a  long 
time.    A  common-sized  plant  will  cover  a 


plat  three  feet  square,  and  sometimes  show 
a  hundred  flowers,  with  dazzling  effect. 

The  Driimmond  Phlox  exhibits  flowers  of 
all  colors,  blossoming  when  small,  and  con- 
tinues in  blossom  until  frost.  The  flowers 
are  red,  white,  purple,  variegated,  striped; 
always  beautiful. 

The  Asters  bloom  late,  but  they  pay  for 
the  delay.  They  sport  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  and  are  perfectly  splendid. 

The  Double  Chinese  Finks  are  hardy,  con- 
stant bloomers,  of  all  conceivable  shades 
of  red  and  scarlet,  strii)ed  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  white. 

Then  you  can  extend  your  selections  to 
pansies,  verbenas,  snap-dragons,  and,  for 
climbing  flowering  annuals,  the  varieties 
of  the  convolvulus  will  give  great  satisfac- 
tion. All  these  flowering  plants  are  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  any  lady  may  be  proud  of 
her  garden  which  contains  these  plants 
flowering  in  perfection. 


The  Moss  Rose. — Krummacher  illus- 
trates simplicity  by  the  following  beauti- 
ful fable: 

The  angel  who  takes  care  of  the  flowers, 
and  sprinkles  ujjon  them  dew  in  the  still 
night,  slumbered  on  a  spring-day  in  the 
shade  of  a  rose-bush.  When  he  awoke  he 
said; 

"Most  beautiful  of  my  children,  I  thank 
thee  for  thy  refreshing  odor  and  cooling 
shade.  Could  you  now  ask  my  favor,  how 
willingly  would  I  grant  it!" 

"Adorn  me,  then,  with  a  new  charm," 
said  the  spirit  of  the  rosebush  in  abseeech- 
ing  tone. 

So,  the  angel  adorned  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers with  a  simple  moss.  Sweetly  it  stood 
there,  in  its  modest  attire,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind. 

So  the  costliest  ornaments  are  often  the 
simplest.  There  is  no  gold,  nor  jewel,  nor 
sparkling  pearl  equal"' to  the  "ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price." 

ZouALE  GEKANiuiis. — These  are  of  all 
colors,  rather  dwarfish  in  growth,  have 
large  trusses  of  flowers,  and  their  foliage  is 
beautifully  variegated.  To  secure  the  col- 
ors of  the  foliage  in  summer,  if  bedded  oiit 
they  should  not  be  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  To  propagate  them,  it  is  said  that 
good-sized  stalks  should  be  chosen  in 
spring,  summer,  or  early  fall,  and  potted 
in  six-inch  pots,  with  very  rich  soil  at  the 
bottom  and  one  inch  of  sand  at  the  top,  and 
the  cutting  firmly  inserted  in  it.  It  should 
be  shaded  from  the  sun  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  given  all  the  light  possible.  It 
will  then  be  likely  to  grow.  ' '  Lord  Derby 
is  "  said  to  be  "  the  most j  glorious  of  the 
Scarlet  Zouales." 


The  Flower  Garden  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  vegetable  creation.  Flowers 
ai-e  the  ornament  of  vegetable  existence,  and 
have  in  all  ages  been  cultivated  by  persons 
of  taste  for  the  pleasure  which  they  yield 
to  the  eye  and  fancj'.  The  natural  grace, 
simplicity,  and  beautiful  coloring  of  flow- 
ers have  been  jjenned  to  show  hosr  many 
associations  of  feelings,  simple  and  sublime, 
these  beauteous  objects  are  calculated  to 
excite. 


To  Keep  Flowees  Fresh. — A  few  iron 
nails  placed  in  a  vase  with  flowers  will 
keep  the  water  sweet  and  the  flowers  fresh. 
This  result  arises  from  the  fact  that  as  fast 
as  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  from  the 
jdants,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  iron,  instead 
of  entering  into  other  combinations,  and 
forming  deleterious  and  offensive  gasses. 


Roses. — Roses  do  best  with  severe  prun- 
ing in  the  spring.  Their  natural  habit  is 
the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  sprouts  or 
stalks.  These  should  not  be  permitted  to 
remain.  Prune  out  all  but  a  few,  and  re- 
duce their  tops  very  much.  They  will  be 
more  thrifty  and  give  better  flowers  by 
this  treatment.  We  are  speaking  now  of 
the  tender  monthlies,  hybrid  porjietuals, 
and  June  roses. 

Running  roses  should  bo  pruned  by  cut 
ting  out  the  old  wood  and  thinning  the 
sprouts.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsightly 
than  an  impervious  mass  of  running  roses 
— causing  bad  air,  and  being  the  harbor  of 
insects. 


In  reply  to  a  query  about  a  remedy  for 
white  worms  in  plant  pots,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Ifew  England  Farmer  says  that  lime 
water  will  kill  them,  or  a  little  slacked 
lime  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  saucer  of  the  pot.  Lime  water 
can  be  made  easily  by  slaking  a  large  piece 
of  lime  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  letting  it 
settle  and  then  bottling  for  use.  Give  each 
j)ot  a  table-spoonful  twice  a  week. 


[From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April.; 

The  Descent  of  Man. 

(Darwin  SpeaJa.) 
"Man  comes  from  a  Mammal  that  lived  up  a  tree, 
And  a  great  coat  of  hair  on  bis  outside  had  he, 
Very  much  like  the  Dreaduaugbts  we  frequently  see— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"He  bad  points  to  bis  ears,  and  a  tail  to  his  rump. 
To  assist  him  with  ease  through  the  branches  to  jump- 
In  some  cases  quite  long,  and  in  some  a  mere  stump— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"This  mammal,  abstaining  from  mischevous  pranks, 
Was  tho't  worthy  in  time  to  be  be  raised  from  the  ranks, 
And  with  some  small  ado  came  to  stand  on  two  shanks- 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Thus planted,  his  course  he  so  prudently  steered, 
That  hid  band  soon  improved  and  his  intellect  cleared; 
Then  his  forehead  enlarged  and  his  tail  disappeared — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Tisn'teasy  to  settle  lu/isn  Man  became  Man; 
Wien  the  Monkey-type  stopped  and  the   Human  began; 
But  some  very  queer  things  were  involved  in  the  plan — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Woman  plainly  had  beards  and  big  whiskers  at  first; 
While  the  man  supplied  milk  when  the  baby  was  nursed; 
And  some  other  strong  facts  I  could  tell— if  I  durst — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"Uiir  aboreal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too: 
The  Miirsupial  system  comes  here  into  view; 
So  we'll  truce  him,  I  think,  to  a  Oreat  Kangaroo— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"The  Kangaroo's  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird; 
But  an  Ornithorhyncus  would  nut  be  absurd: 
Then  to  frogaand  strange  fishes  we  back  are  referred— 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

Thus  far  Darwin  has  said:  But  the  root  of  the  Tree, 
Its  nature,  its  name,  and  what  caused  it  to  be. 
Seem  a  secret  to  him,  just  as  much  as  to  me — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Did  it  always  exist  as  a  great  institution? 
And  what  made  it  start  on  its  first  evolution  ? 
As  to  this  our  good  friend  offers  no  contribution— 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Yet  I  think  that  if  Dar\Tin  would  make  a  clean  breast, 
Some  Botanical  views  would  be  frankly  confessed, 
And  that  all  Flesh  is  Orass  would  stand  boldly  expressed ; 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  so  deliciously  sung, 
Mu.st  have  softened  his  heart, when  his  bosom  was  young, 
And  the  Temple  of  Nature  has  prompted  his  tongue — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  now  if  in  future  good  breeding  we  prize. 
To  be  cherubs  and  angels  we  some  day  may  rise; 
And,  indeed,  somt^sweet  angels  are  now  in  my  eyes- 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  this  is  our  wish,  we  must  act  with  due  care; 
And  in  choosing  our  spouses  no  pains  should  we  spare. 
But  select  only  those  that  are  wise,  good  and  fair — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  however  lie  cume  by  it,  Man  has  a  Soul, 
That  will  uot  so  submit  to  despotic  control,       [whole — 
As  to  make  Monks  and  Nuns  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Bad  may  be  pretty,  the  Good  may  be  plain; 
And  sad  matches  are  made  from  the  lucre  of  gain; 
So  perhaps  as  we  are  we  shall  likely  remain — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

AftiT  all,  then,  I  ask,  what's  the  object  in  view? 
And  what  practical  good  from  this  creed  can  ensue? 
I  can't  find  in  it  much  that's  both  useful  and  new — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Our  old  friend  Lucretius  explained  long  ago 
How  the  fittest  survive  and  the  weak  arc  laid  low; 
And  our  friends  of  the  Farm  must  a  thing  or  two  know — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

I  would  ne'er  take  offence  at  what's  honestly  meant. 
Or  that  truth  should  be  told  of  our  lowly  descent; 
To  be  sprung  from  the  dust  I  am  humbly  content — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  this  groping  and  guessing  may  all  be  mistaken. 
And  in  sensitive  minds  may  much  tro\ible  awaken, 
So  I'll  shut  up  my  book,  and  go  back  to  my  Bacon* — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*  Certainly  the  Darwinian  theory,  though  it  may  be  inter- 
eatinR  as  a  theory,  is  a  considerable  encroachment  on  Ba- 
conian principles,  which  require  that  no  theory  should  be 
adopted  without  au  adequate  induction  from  facts  much 
more  directed  and  complete  than  any  that  the  Darwinians 
have  yet  discovered- if,  indeed,  they  have  discovered  any 
fact  at  all  that  infers  the  possibility  of  the  transformations 
which  they  promulgate. 
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A  Thompson  Road  Steamer,  from  the 
factory  of  D.  D.  Williamson,  Patterson, 
N.  J.  (ofiice  at  New  York) ,  will  be  in 
Stockton  about  the  10th  inst.  Another 
will  bo  at  Salt  Lake  City,  about  the  8th, 
having  been  ordered  by  the  Y'oungs.  The 
manufacturers  are  receiving  very  heavy 
orders  for  this  engine,  for  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


Eably  tomatoes  can  most  readily  be  ob- 
tained by  tying  a  few  plants  to  stakes  and 
trimming  them  to  one  stalk.  When  four 
or  five  clusters  are  formed,  pinch  off  the 
top  and  side  shoots, 


Call  on  the  Machine. — A  deacon  in 
Illinois  objected  to  the  organ  purchased  by 
his  church,  and  when  called  upon  to  close 
the  service  with  prayer,  said:  "Call  on  the 
machine.  If  it  can  sing  the  glory  of  God, 
it  can  pray,  too.     Call  on  the  machine!" 

Lucid  Explanation. — A  lecturer  under- 
took to  explain  to  a  village  audience  the 
word  phenomenon.  "May  be  you  don't 
know  know  what  a  phenomenon  is.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you;  you  have  seen  a  cow,  no 
doubt.  Well,  a  cow  is  not  a  phenomenon. 
You  have  seen  an  apple  tree.  Well,  an  ap- 
ple tree  is  not  a  iihenomenon.  But  when 
you  see  a  cow  go  up  the  tree  to  pick  ajjples, 
it  is  a  phenomenon. " 

"Do  you  like  fish-balls,  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Wiggins,  hesitating:  "I  really  don't 
know,  Miss  Robinson;  I  never  attended 
one." 

A  lad  in  Hartford,  whose  fifth  birthday 
occurred  last  week,  asked  of  his  parents  if 
the  schools  would  keep  on  that  day,  add- 
ing: "They  didn't  on  Washington's'  birth- 
day." 

A  Boston  woman  gave  loud  utterance  in 
a  picture  gallery  the  other  day  to  admira- 
tion for  the  artist  who  painted  the  "  Yo 
Cemeteries." 

"Excuse  my  left  hand,"  said  Wiggins, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  a  friend.  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly.  I  never  take  umbrage  at 
nature,"  was  the  reply,  referring  to  Eccles- 
iastes  x,  2.  The  text  is:  "A  wise  man's 
heart  is  at  his  right  hand,  but  a  fool's  heart 
at  his  left;"  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  have  not  sjjoken  since. 

An  old  lady,  observing  a  sign  over  a 
tailoring  establishment,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Fountain  of  Fashion,"  exclaimed: 
"Ah,  that  must  be  the  place  where  the 
squirts  come  from." 

What  goes  most  against  a  farmer's  grain? 
His  Reaper. 

When  is  tea  like  a  work  of  art?  When 
it  is  a  drawing. 

How  to  raise  beets. — Take  hold  of  the 
tops  and  pull. 

What  chemical  instrument  is  like  a  cut- 
ting reply?    The  retort. 

'  •  His  forehead  extended  to  the  gable-end 
of  his  neck,"  means  he  was  baldheaded. 

Right  and  Left.  —  Two  Quaker  girls 
were  ironing  on  the  same  table.  One  asked 
the  other  what  side  she  would  take,  the 
right  or  left.  She  answered  promptly:  "It 
willlie  right  forme  to  take  the  left,  and  then 
it  will  be  left  for  thee  to  take  the  right." 

"Papa,  ought  a  teacher  to  flog  me  for 
what  I  did  not  do? 

"Certainly  not,  my  boy,"  replied  the 
father. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "he  did 
to  day,  when  I  didn't  do  my  sum." 

A  Verdict. — A  boy  hunted  a  squirrel  to 
a  hollow  tree,  and  as  the  animal  disappeared, 
struck  at  it  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  dis- 
charging the  firearm,  and  killing  the  boy. 
The  corner's  jur^-  found  that  the  boy  came 
to  his  death  through  the  anxiety  of  a  squir- 
rel to  get  into  a  hollow  tree. 

An  Ai't  RETORT.-^During  the  recent  en- 
gagement of  Barney  Williams,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  woman  with  an  infant  attended 
one  of  the  performances.  The  baby  kept 
up  an  incessant  cry.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  Mr.  Williams  was  called  before  the 
curtain.  The  baby  was  bawling  lustily. 
Barney  looked  around  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said:  "Shure  there's  a  nurse 
wanted."  A  roar  of  laughter  followed. 
When  the  mirth  subsided  the  woman  with 
the  infant  arose  and  replied:  "No  Irish 
need  apply."  There  was  a  tremendous 
burst  of  applause,  amid  which  the  woman, 
with  her  musical  baby,  triumphantly  re- 
tired. 

Never  have  a  wooden  leg  made  of  oak 
because  the  oak  is  apt  to  produce  a  corn. 

To  BE  Considered. — Some  thoughtful 
individual,  after  duly  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  woman  suffrage,  raised  a  serious 
inquiry,  which  he  propounds  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion:  "S'posing  that — a — now — 
Olive  Logan,  f'r  instance,  should  be  made 
President  of  this  great  and  glorious  coun- 
try, bequeathed  to  us  by  noble  sires,  and 
all  that,  she'd  be  Prisident Logan,  wouldn't 
she?  Well,  now,  s'posen  she  was  to  marry 
say  a  man  by  the  name  of — of  Perkins,  f  r 
instance,  would  she  be  President  Logan  or 
President  Perkins?" 

Said  an  astronomer  to  a  bright-eyed 
girl,  when  talking  of  rainbows:  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  lunar  bow  miss  ?"  "I  have 
seen  beaitx  by  moonlight,  sir,  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  was  the  sly  rejoinder. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thura.,  a.  m.,  May  4th. 

FLOUR — The  market  has  been  very  quiet 
since  our  last  report  under  the  pressure  of  an 
advance  of  50  cents. 

The  receipts  for  the  week  have  been  only 
g,637  qr.  sacks. 

We  quote  superfine,  $7.00@7.25;  extra,  $8.00 
@825.. 

WHEAT — The  price,  which  long  since  placed 
the  export  trade  on  the  shelf,  has  been  still 
further  advanced  under  the  prospect  of  short 
crops.  Transactions  have  been  light,  at  a  gen- 
eral advance  of  from  25  to  40c.  Some  choice 
lots  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $3.  We  note 
jne  sale  of  1,400  sks.  at  that  figure. 

The  receipts  for   the   week   have    been   very 
small,  reaching  only  8,811  sacks. 
The  Liverpool  market  has  declined  to  12s.    New 
York  rates  unchanged. 

BARLEY — The  market  has  become  unusu- 
ally excited,  chiefly  on  account  of  speculative 
enquiry,  and  an  unfounded  fear  of  short  crops. 
Prices  have  advanced  during  the  week  from 
$1.80  and  $1.90  to  $2.25  and  $2.35.  A  sale  of 
400  sacks  was  made  on  Tuesday  at  the  former 
figure,  and  one  of  200  sacks  was  reported  on 
Wednesday  at  $2.35.  There  is  no  reason  for 
such  prices,  and  there  is  no  propability  that 
they  can  be  continued. 

OATS — Remain  at  about  last  week's  figures 
and  may  still  be  quoted  at  $1.90@2.00  for  me- 
dium, and  good  to  choice,  at  $2.05@2. 15  though 
some  fagcy  lots  are  still  held  at  $2 .25. 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $2..50@2..55  per  cental. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2..50@3.25. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3@$3.25. 

RYE— Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED — We  not^  a  material  advance,  and 
quote:  Straw,  $9@10;  Bkan,  $35@37;  Mid- 
dlings, 42.50@45.00;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $33. 

HAY — Has  still  further  advanced.  We  quote 
ordinary   to   choice   at  $18.00@$24.00  ^  ton. 

HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— The  speculative  movements 
heretofore  noted  have  been  less  satisfactory  to 
the  operators  than  expected.  There  are  no  lots 
of  old  crop  in  market  that  will  bring  over  $2 ; 
while  some  descriptions  are  selling  down  as  low 
as  $1.60.  From  200  to  300  sks  new  crop  Mis- 
sion are  now  received  daily,  and  sell  readily  at 
$2.50@3  ^  100  lbs. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12>^c.    for    California    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales .  during  the 
week  2,135  Cal.  dry. 

WOOL — Choice  grades  are  still  active,  at  im- 
proved prices;  but  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
the  best  qualities,  burry  is  neglected.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  aggregate  about  6,500  balef, 
— the  largest  amount  yet  received  in  a  similar 
period  this  season.  Burry  is  selling  at  24@28c, 
and  clean  fleeces  at  29@32^c. 

At  New  York  the  limited  supply  and  high 
prices  for  domestic  has  directed  the  attention 
more  toward  foreign  Wool.  California  is  in 
good  request  at  steady  prices. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7^@8c.  Sales  of  25,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@,3y,c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c.  Three  hundred  centals  Cal.  mus- 
tard has  gone  East  the  past  week — the  last  of 
the  season. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  16@17c; 
Oregon,  16@16^;  Chicago  18c;  California 
Hams,  14@I6;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  18@ 
22c;  Eastern  do,  22@24J/^o;  CaUfornia  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c. 

BEANS — There  is  a  speculative  enquiry: 
We  quote  Bayo,  $2.75@3.25;  Butter,  2%@2:4C 
for  small;  small  White,  2}i;  Red,2%c;  Pea, 
2.50;  Pink,  2.25@2.50  '^  lb. 

NUTS— Cahfornia  Almonds,  12^@,15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12  %c;  Pecan,  23@ 
25c  '^  ft),      Cocoanuts  $10@12  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  —  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers : 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  10@llc  '^  ft). 
Do  2d        do        8@  9c  %  ft). 

Do         3d        do        7@  8c  %  ft). 

VEAL— Extremes,  8@  10c. 

MUTTON— Declined  to  5%@Gc  f^  ft. 

LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from  8(ai9cl^  ft). 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  5%(3}7%c. 
dressed,  10@11. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  very  dull- 
Hens  $6@6%;  Roosters  $6@6;/^;  Ducks,  tame, 
$5.50@6.00  "^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $2.00@2.12  ^ 
pair;  live  turkeys,  17@18c  "^  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2. 50;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50;  Ducks  $1.50@2. 00; 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  still  remains  at  25@32%c;  Cali- 
fornia firkin  butter,  26%@30c. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  at  slight  advance 
California  new,  10@14c.,  Eastern,  16@17c.  for 
new. 

Egos— California  fresh,  27@28c ;  Oregon, 
21@22c. 

LARD— California  Lard,  11-ft  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  15@15J/^c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS— We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Oregon  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Tahiti 
oranges  $30  per  1,000;  Los  Angeles  oranges, 
$30@$40  per  M.;  Malaga  Lemons,   per  box. 


$15@16;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3@4  per  100;  Straw- 
berries, 5@6c;  Rhubarb,  4@5c;  Asparagus, 
4@8c. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  1h  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackben-ies,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  local  trade  has  not  exhibited  any  great 
degree  of  activity  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  follows: 
Rough,  $14(2^15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce,  $16.50. 
The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood  Lumber 
have  been  established  by  the  R.  W.  Lumber 
Association: 

Merchantable.  Eefuse. 

Rough, $15  00  $11  00 

Surfaced 28  00  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Tonjued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  -worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  ;<i-inch 20  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  ;^-inch 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  1^  ft);  Raisins,  layer,  $2.50@4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,10%@ll%c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sugar,  crsh'd,  lb  S  14    (51$  14'^  Hemp  Seed,  5).$ 

Hawaiian,    do.      9    (0    12 
Coffee,  Cos.  R,  ft    \iH  »    15 

Rio,  do 16    @ 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  ft.    5U    ®    90 

Ureen,   do  ....     50    ®1  00 
Rice,  Haw'n,Tf(  ft     »H®     9 

China,  do 6    @      7M 

Coal  Oil,  1*gal..    60    @    60 
Candles,  %i  5....     14    ®    18 


Castor  Beans,  lb.       4  @      4' 

Castor  Oil,  Kal..l  75  ®2  00 

Linseed  Oil.  Kal  1  05  @1  10 

Broom  Corn.TH  ft      3  @      5 

Beeswax,  ■»»...    27  @    30 

Peanuts,*?  ft 5  @      7 

Corn  Meal.  cwt.  .2  .W  ffl4  00 

Onions,  cwt 150  ®3  50 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft  35  ®    40 

Pickled,  Cal.  ft  @ 

do  Oregon,  ft. .  @ 

Honey,  f  ft 25  @    30 

Cheese,  ^ft....  20 

Eggs,  per  doz 

Lard,  ^  ft 18 

Sugar,  or..  7  ft...l  00  ® 

Brown,  do,'«  ft  10  (pi    13 

Beet,  do,  TVs,  1  OO  @ 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.  30  (g)    35 

Wool  Sacks,  new  40  (S    SO 

Second-hnddo  67Vj®    70 


Friday,  May  5, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wheat-sks.  22x36  13'^®    14 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  23    ® 

Second-hnddo 
Da»r  Skins.  %*  ft. 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on  .50    ® 

Sheep  sks,  plain.  12'-^®    2.5 

Goat  skins,  each.  25    @    65 

Plums,  dried,  ft.  15    &    30 

Peaches,  dried,  *  15    @    30 

Dry  Cal.  Hides..  17H((j»    18 

Salted        do.,...  S'-jliu      9 

Dry  Mei.  Hides.  15    ig 

Salted       do 9    @ 


a  25 
30  @  35 
■       ®    25 


16    ® 
15    @    22 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Codfish,  dry,  ft.. 6  00    @    12!^  Barley,  cwt 2  10    @2  25 

Flour,  ex,^bbl..8  25    @8  .50      "  


Supertine,  do.  5  .50  ®«  00 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  50  @4  50 
Wheat.  ^  100  fts.2  75  ®3  00 
Oats,  ^  100  fts...2  00    @2  10 

FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Beans,  cwt 3  00    ®3  ,50 

Potatoes,  cwt...l  75    ®2  12'. 

Hay.  "J*  ton 15  00  ®I8  00 

Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  @12  00 


Pine  Apples,  t.  ..5  00    @9  00 


Bananas,  ^  ft . 
Cal.  Walnuts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ^  g 
Cranberries,  0,T 
Apples,  No.  l,ft. 
Pears,  table,  1^  ft 
Oranges,  ^  doz.. 
LemonSj  ^  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  iH  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 


3  00lu>.5  00 

(a»  20 

75    (si  00 

(a>l  00 

4    (3»      5 

(g>  12M 

.50    (g»  75 

75    (ad  00 

15    ®  20 

12    (gt  15 


50    @    75 
(g>    15 


@ 

(a» 

12    (u)    25 


Garlics 

Green  Peas,  %  ft 

Green  Corn,  doz. 

Sugar  Peas,  %^  ft 

Lettuce,  tf^  doz. .  _ 

Mushrooms,^  ft    25    (oi 

Horseradish, V,  ft 

Okra,  dried,  f,  ft 

Okra,  green,  ^  ft 

Pumpkins.  "^  ft. 

Parsnips,  +  bucha 

Parsley 

Pickles.  Tf(  gal...     50 

Rhubarb,  't*  ft..      8 

Radishes,  +  buns 

Green  Peppers,  * 
Red,  do  

Summer  Squash 
Marrowfat,  do.      4    @     6 
Hubbard,  do..  (a)      5 

String  Beans,  ft.     12'i(u>    20 

Summer  Squash      3    (g> 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  (oj     8 

Spinage,  'f.  bskt.    25    (g>    50 

Salsify,  ^  bunch    25    (g^    12 


Turnips,^  doz. 


Asparagras 10    (g)    15 


Artichokes,  doz. 
Bruasel's  sprts,  *  _ 

Beets,  ^  doz 20    (^    25 

Potatoes,  %»  ft  . .      2    iu>      3 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  (g)      5 

Potatocs-iuew. ..  4  (g^ 
Tomatoes,^  ft.. 
Broccoli.  %(  doz.l  .50  @2  00 
Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  50  (^1  25 
Cabbage,'-|l*doz..3  00  (g>l  50 
Carets,  4*  doz...  10  (g)  25 
Celery, •$*  doz  ...  75  (gjl  00 
Cress,  %*  doz  bun  20  (g>  25 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25    (g)    50 

Egg  Plant (gi 

POULTRY,   GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 
Chickens,  apiece    75    @l  Ou 
Turkeys,  ^  ft...    20    (gl    25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  50    © 

Teal,  ¥>  doz. . . . 
Geese,  wild,  each    Ti}4@    50 

Tame,  ^  pair. .2  50    (g>3  00 

From  Chicago.  (g> 

Hens,  each 75    (<}>1  00 

Snipe,  f,  doz  ...1  25    (yd  50 

English,  do.... 2  50    (g)3  00 
Venison    f*  ft   . .  (g) 

Quails,  $  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    @3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  50    (0)2  00 

Hares,    each    ... 
Rabbits,  tame.. 

Wild,  do,  ^dz.  I 
Squirrel,  1^  pair. 
Beef,  tend,  fi  lb. 

Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned,  »  ft.. 

Smoked,  %(  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 


50 

(g*  20 

(g»  50 

®  4 

(g)  2.5 

faj  25 

(g»  15'^ 

(a»  25 

@  25 


(g)    25 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 

Bacon,  Cal..  ^  ft 
Oregon,  do 

Haius,  Cal,  ^ft. 

Hams,  Cross'  s  c 
Choice  Dffield 
Whittaker's  .. 
Johnson's  Or.. 

Salmon,  ^  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 
Pickled,'*  ft.. 

Rock  Cod,  lift.. 

Kinghsh,  %^  ft  .. 

Perch,  s  water,  ft 


@  15 

18     ®  -20 

18    (g)  20 

■-     ~  20 


25 

25 

25 

@    ■2-5 


6 

10  & 

6  (o) 

10  @ 

■25  (g) 

10  ® 


50  (g(l  00 

75  (g)2  00 

2.5  (g»  38 

20  (g>  25 

18  ®  20 

10  (^  12 

15  (a)  18 

12.'^®  15 

Chops,  do,  ^  ft     12  ®  15 

Veal,  %  ft.  "  "  "~ 


Lake  6ig.  Trout*    20 
40    (gl    50    i Smelts,^  ft 6    fe> 


12'^ 
25 
8 


15    @ 

Cutlet,  do ®  '20 

Mutton    chops,*    12'-^®  15 

Leg,  Vft \'2}i® 

Lamb,  %*  ft ®  12'^ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  @  75 


Herring,  fresh 

Sm'kd,  100  fts.  @1  00 

Tomcod,  ^  ft —  ®  2-5 
Terrapin,  ^  doz.5  00  (».6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  ^  ft.. .  @ 

Halibut.  62    @    75 

Sturgeon, '^  ft. .  4    ®      5 


Oysters,  f  100...  1  00    @1  25 


Chesp.  ^  doz.. 

Turbo  t 

Crabs  '^  doz 

Soft    Shell 37 

Shrimps 10 


®1  00 
@  40 
@1  00 
@  50 
&    12 


*  Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen.    IT  Per  gallon. 


London  Agency.— Bates,  Henbt  &  Co.,  i  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  k  Geo.  Street,  30  Cnrnhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  toi  the 
Pbess. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  "WITHOUT  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscribe 
and  publisher. 


AI.VAEADO,  March  13,  1871. 
Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co. — Gentlemen:  lam  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letters  patent  on  Mop 
Holder.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  ■with  the  manner  lu 
which  you  conducted  my  case.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
shall  not  fail  to  recommend  your  method  of  business  to 
all  others  having  patents  to  obtain.    Yours,  etc., 

Jno.  Brizee. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Ccm. 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  acd 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Travis  4  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  frouj 
16  to  36  io.    None  superior  mauf 'd  for  farmers  &  ranchmen . 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   INVOICES 

fobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  io  fiftptn  per  cent. higher  than  the 
following  quotatieyns. 

Friday,  Mays,  1871. 
IRON.-Duty:   Pig,  $7  ^  ton:   Railroad,  6«c  %i  100  fts;    Bar. 
l(g!l|^c^ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  1^  ft:   common,  li^@lfjc 
f,  ft  :  Plate,  I'^c^  ft  :  Pipe,  I'^c^  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2>4o  ^  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton S32  50    (g$33  .50 

White  Pig,  ^  ton (g(  40  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment.  l?ft —  03    (g 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^ft —  04    im 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  043i(g) 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  01"^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  WAiu)  —  0.5' 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  05    S  —  05'^ 

Sheet,  No. '^4  to '27 —05    @  —  06'^ 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  V/ia  ^  lb;  Pig  and  Bar,  2'-5c 
^  ft. 

Sheathing,^  ft @_  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow _  10    (S  —  U 

Composition  Nails —21         —22 

Composition  Bolts — 21         22 

Tin  Plates.— Duty:  25  "0  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ^  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00         10.50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00         10  .50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  f»  lb —  42 

STEEL.-English  Cast  Steel,  ^  ft —  15 

QniCKSILVER.-lS  ft —  W) 

LEAD.-Pig.^ft ._06         —07 

Sheet —09         

Pipe '.'.  —  10         —  11 

„Bar 08         —09 

ZiNC-Sheets,  '0  ft —  in>^     —  H 

Borax.— Refined — 25        —  35 

Borax,  crude —    5 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  May  4. 

Sole  Leather.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ^  ft 26®30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^  ft 26(^30 

Country  Leather,  li  ft 25®28 

French  Caif  ana  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same. 

Jodot.  14  to  19  Kil.,perdoz $9fi  00(3 

Cornellian.  16  Kil,,  per  doz 72  00(gi 

Ogerau  Calf,  "f.  doz 54  OOiu) 

MercierCalf,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 65  00(«l 

Best  French  Calf  Skins,  ■}<  doz      .    75  dOiilOO  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  00(g(  75  00 

i'rench  Kips,  Tt*  ft   1  . 0®    130 

California  Kip  %*  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stufted  Calf,  if*  ft so®    \  -if, 

Eastern  Bench  Stuflfed  Calf,  f»  ft 110®    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ^y  ft  1  \^,tt    12) 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ?l  doz 8  .50i(5  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  W  doz  6  ,50®  10  SO 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  1  7.5g)    5.50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  .50©    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  i)<  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ^  ft 30©    37M 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  S  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  %*  lb 34(g)    37'.^ 

Welt  Leather,  ^,  (ioz 30  OOfJ  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  ^  foot iii^       25 


Our  Printed  MTall  ]L,lst. 

Subscribers  wUI  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinei-y,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21  sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
Stptember,  1870  :  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenieuce  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate coirection. 


Our    A.{ceiits. 

OuB  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Traveling  A|cent«. 

W.  H.  Murray — Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzek  —California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  Herrino— California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 

Four  Months'  Subscription  fob  $1.— Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  otHce  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  rsponsible  for  its  safety. 

A  Florence  Sewing  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
t67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 

Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Hejld's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  JotiRNAL,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.    lvl-3msnr 


Go  to  the  Best.— Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Colimibia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  'When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  IjAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Beauty. 

The  largest  collection  of  beauty  ever  published  in  the 
United  States  is  afforded  in  the  Parlor  Album,  adver- 
tised  in  another  column.  This  Album  embraces  the 
finest  sproimens  of  chromo  lithographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afforded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  de- 
sire  an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Read  the  advertisement  of 
PARLOR  ALBUM. 


EvEET  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  with  "Bro-wn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
■will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Cal.  File  Manufacturing  Co.,  437  Brannan  street  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections :  also.  Knives  c'ci.. 
plete,  suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 

state  Agricultural  Society.— Officers;  Presi- 
dent,  Chas.  F.  Heed,  Grafton,  Yolu  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.  Larue,  Sacramento;  H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam  Blanding,  San  Fi^ancisco,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Othcers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  R.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag-'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  J.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presideuts.Geo.  S.  Ladd, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 
C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. -Of- 
ficers-President,  Harman  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 

S.  F.- Officers:  H.  N.  Bolaudcr,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Reimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  K.  TurnbuU,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Hering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  AsrictUtural  Society.— Of- 

FICERS:  Geo.  P.  Loucks.  Prest.,  I  acheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R,  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  8.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.  Bryant,  R.  G.  Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Ag-.  Society.— Officers  : 

Prcsuleut,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schalleuberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Dist.  Ag.  Society.-  Orri- 
OERs:  President,  E.  Denman;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J,  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


BUFFCOCHINlSatWHITrLEGHORNS, ' 


M^pmm 


Poultry  Yard  N.  W.  cor.  16th  and  Castro  Sts.,  OAKLAND. 


H.  K.  CUMMTNGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMIUaS  &  CO., 

"WTiolesale   Fruit   and  Prodxice  Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 
415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  ■with  that  of  the  producer. 
Ivl7-tf 


GILES  B.  GRAY.  JIMKS   M.    BAVKN. 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

/VTTORIVKYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LA^V, 

In  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,   N.   E.  corner  Cali- 
fornia an     LeidetdorH  streets. 


27vl6 


S.\.N  FRANCISCO. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Ivl-'imrj 

WM.   M.   LTON.  chas.  C.    BARNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  k  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and  Dried   Fruits,  Cheese. 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
Ivl-Smr  No.  21 J  Street  Sscramento, 
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Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

X>^SH    CHXJRJSr. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever   Offered   to   the  Public. 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple  and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  wrrHOUT  A  rival. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Oylinder  Chum, 

and  Us  sales  arc  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Riglit  for  tliis  Coast, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  dcBired.  "S^o  nmniifactiire  six  different  sizes 
of  churnB  and  the  fimall  rastinf?  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  HiztH,  and  tlif  lary:e  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


In  this  chum  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  chum 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  iu  its  place, 
leaving  the  chum 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANY  OBSTACLE. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  offerei 

which  IS  ENTIBELY 


IEEE  PEOM  ANT  OBJEOTION, 

and  we  offer  It  as  the 

'  Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

Ko.)  1  Chum  holds  2  gallons; 

i  do  do    3        do 

8  do  do    6        do 

4  do  do    8        do 

6  do  do  13        do 

ti  do  do  22        do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nob.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tl.eow3mr 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PATEIVTSS,  BOUGHT  A.]Nr>  SOLD  OTV  COMl^IISsi.SIOiV. 


IL<oiig'sliox*cs    Coiixl>inatioii    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  Its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid.  Frying  Pan.  Pic  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  oranyoth- 
cr  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
^t^etching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  Itc,  iic.  It 
answers  the  diublc  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  bo 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
;  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

"Westfall's    Iiiiprovctl    Potato    Dig'gTM'. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  who 
buys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  horses, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
lingers  in  the  rea  ,  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  r^-ll  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogging  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  or  full  sized  ma- 
chine can  be  seen  iu  our  oWce.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Machines  or  Rights  furnished  on  application. 


I*.    Dnvis'    "Wiro    and    JPiokct    Fciioe. 

Although  about  two  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  Vnited  States 
within  the  past  ten  yearn,  yet  this  Fence,  for  GENERAL  FARJI  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  hundred  yards  jier  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
you  can  make  from  five  to  light  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  FARM 
RR4HT  iu  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
within  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.    Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

Ne-ve    Gas    Lifrlit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticuhU'S  sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Hunter's    Impi-o-ved    Grain   Separator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

O'Hara's    Patent    Giant    Corn    Slieller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve  onnces,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really  a 
"Little  Giant"  for  shelling  corn.  It  is  a  late  invention,  and  has  recently  taken  i  he  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  are  pn  pared  to  furnish  them  in  ^antilies  to  suit.  Will  give  ex- 
clusive agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  advertise  and  push  the  introduction  of  the  Shelter.  Retail  price,  $2.  A 
liberal  discoimt  to  agents.    A  sample  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $2.75. 

Ne'vr    Enjarland    Hprinjj    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tarbox's    Conil^>ination    Stencil    A.lplial>et. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  pejfectly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  dilTerent  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  iu  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Plaees,  for  sale  at  a  lowprice.     Send  for  Circular,  or  cull  and  examine  the  Plates. 

INiit    Roaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  hilf  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.    All  that  is  required  is  to  wind  it  up  aud 
All   with  nuts.    It  roasts  evenly  aud  pejfectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.    The 
Patent  Right  for  sale  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  aud  Washington  Territory. 
A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 


THE    GREAT 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  QUARTERLIES, 

AND 

Blackwood's   Magazine, 

KKI'ltlNTEI)  IN  NEW  YORK  nV 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company. 

QUARTERLY. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  Lond  n  Quarterly  Review, 

British  Quarterly  Westminster  Review. 

MONTHLY. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

These  periodicals  are  the  mediimi  through  which  the 
greatest  minds,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  of  Continental  Europe,  are  constantly  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate  communication  with  the 
world  of  readers.  History,  Biography.  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Religion,  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  past  and  of  to-day,  are  treated  iu  their  pages  as  the 
learned  alone  can  trtat  them.  No  one  who  would  keep 
pace  with  the  times  can  afl'ordto  do  without  these  peri- 
odicals. 

Of  all  the  monthlies  Blackwood  holds  the  foremost 
place. 

TEEMS. 

Per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews t*  00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews TOO 

For  any  ti  ree  of  the  Reviews 10  OU 

For  all  foiu-of  the  Reviews 12  00 

Fur  Blackwood's  Magazine 4  00 

Ftjr  Blackwood  and  one  Review "^  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews 10  00 

F<jr  Blackwood  aud  any  three  of  the  Reviews 13  00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews 15  00 

Single  numbers  of  alteview,  $1;  single  numbers  of 
Blackwood,  thirty-five  cents.  Postage,  two  cents  a 
number. 

Circulars  with  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

140  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Postmasters  and  others  disposed  to  canvass,  liberally 
dealt  with. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.  also  publish 
THK    FABMEB'S  E 

To  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, 

By  Henrt  Stephens.  F.R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late 
.I.P.  NonroN,  Professor  of  Scientiilc  Agriculture  in  Y'ale 
College.  New  Haven. 

Two  vols..  Royal  Octavo,  1600  pages  and  numerous 
engravings.    Price,  $7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8.    lam-6m 

AGENTS    WANTED    FOR  THE     YEAR 

nr     DATTI   CC  A  History  of  the  Franco- 

Ur      DHIILCO,       German  War.    By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
lished.    Send  il.&O  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.    Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl5-3m 

E.  J.  FRASER,  Ml.  D~ 

SURGEON, 
Pfo.   108  Stockton  sitreet,   £».  F.,  Oal. 


Registered  for  Tranfimiseion  Abroad. 

The     Gardener's     Chronicle     and     Agricultural 
Gazette, 

A  Weekly  Illustrated  Journal,  devoted  to  all  branches 
of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture; 

PUBLISBED  EVEKY  SATTRDAY.      PKCE  FTVEPENCE. 

Estahlishrd  in  IMl  by  the  late  Professor  Lindley  in  con- 
Junctiun  with  Sir  Jowuph  Paxton  and  othor  leadins  Horli- 
cutturiHts,  the  "(lAUiJKM'.iiii  Chuonki.f,  and  Aciiiici'l^ 
TUitAi.  (iA/.K'n'E"  continues  to  be  the  Largest  and  M<»Ht 
ImnurtJint  of  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  Horticulture 
and  AKriculturt*.  eith)-r  in  this  country  or  altroad. 

Its  pnnninont  features  are:  .Original  Arti(.k*»  nn  all  mat- 
ters connected  witli  Horticulture  and  AKriculture.  !The 
principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  PhysioloKy.  of  Hotany. 
and  o!  Natural  Historj-,  are  eipiaincd.  [The  fullest  in- 
lormation  is  supplied  as  to  inipro^-ed  methods  of  (Julture, 
New  Implemt  nts.  and  on  all  points  connec  ed  with  the  Cul- 
tivation of  I'lowers,  Fruits,  Forests,  etc.:  the  Management 
of  Estates,  Farms,  (Jardens.  Orchards,  Woods,  or  Stock: 
the  details  of  Field  t'ultivation :  the  practice  of  Drainage 
and  Irrigation,  th«  Veterinary  Art.  Road  Making,  the  keep- 
ing of  iVeos.  Poultry,  etc.:  the  (Construction.  Maintenance, 
Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  all  Garden  or  Farm  Buildings; 
m  short,  on  all  matters  connccteil  with  the  jPracticeof 
Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fruit  Culture,  and 
Rural  Economy  generally. 

Descriptions  of  New  Plants,  Fruits,  etc. 

Reports  of  all  important  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Ex- 
hibitions, Societies,  Lectures,  etc.,  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  the  Horticulturist  or  Agriculturist. 

The  Weekly  Markets  for  Corn,  Hay,  Hojis,  Cattle,  Flowers, 
Fruit.  Timber,  etc. 

Home  Correspondonce.containing  avast  amount  of  varied 
and  interesting  information. 

Reviews  of  Books,  English  and  Foreign,  whose  Bubjects 
come  within  the  ^cop<*  of  the  Journal. 

Garden  and  Farm  Memoranda,  contAining  Notices  of  such 
Gardens,  Farms,  or  Estatos.  as  are  likely  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

Calendar  of  Weekly  Onerations,  as  well  as  Notes  for  Ama- 
teurs, supplying  valuable  suggestions  to  Practical  Garden- 
ers and  others. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  including  Replies  t«  Ques- 
tions; such  replies  being  given  by  men  of  tho  highest  repu- 
tation in  their  respective  departments. 

Foreign  Corresitondqjice,  which,  owing  to  tho  extensive 
circulation  of  the  'Mjardeners' Chronicle  and  Agricultural 
Gazette  "  al'road  and  in  the  Colonies,  forms  a  valuable  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  Journal. 

Supplement-^  are  often  givaa,  for  which  naextra  charge  is 
made. 

Embracingso  largo  a  field,  addressed  to  so  many  classes  of 
readers,  and  with  so  largo  a  circulation  not  only  in  (iroat 
Rritain  but  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  and  the  various 
Colonies,  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette" affords  an  unusually  good  Medium  for  Advertisers 
of  all  articles  used  by  persons  interested  in  Gardens,  Farms 
and  Country  pursuits. 

Subscription  for  12  months,  including  postage  t-n  America. 
£1  Hs.  Omc«  for  advert  isemouta  and  communications,  41 
Wellington  Btreot,  Covent  Garden.  Loudon,  Eng.         ap^iU 


COPYRIGHT    8ECVRED. 

American^  Turf    Register, 

A  Correct  Synopsis  of  Tnrt  Events  in  the  United  States, 
embracing 

RUNNING,  TROTTING  AND  PACING, 

Carefully  Compiled  from  Official  Kecords,  with  Pedi- 
grees Attached,  and 

A.1V    Al'PENDIX:. 

Containing  useful  notes  on  the  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock;  a  treatise  on  the  Percheron  Horse;  to- 
gether with  tables  of  winning  horses  in  the  United 
States,  England,  etc.;  and  other  matters  of  Interest  con- 
nected with  the  turf. 

Published  annually  by  BKUCE  &  CO.,  No.  37  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

The  above  work  will  be  issued  regularly  on  the  Ist  of 
January.    Price,  $3.00;  large  8  vo;  417  pages.      b22-« 


FIRST  PEEMITM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon :  also  for  the  lx?st  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  liest  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE. 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacsakekto,  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

IMPOBTEBS   or 

Hardware,    Farming   Implements, 

MA.CHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOB    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  ANT)  REAPER, 
CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Bl'RKE'S  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Gentiine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  SteamlEngrines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  In 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9, 11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13, 16, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  niANCISCO. 
lv-17-3m 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

WoT^anied  to  male  Butter  in  from  Three 
to  Fire  Minutes.' 


It  is  self-cleaning,  rcqnires  no  scrabblng. 

100   JUST    EECEIVED- 

For  sale  y  J.  L.  HUNT, 

l-6mr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  tts. 


J    I 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


Iff"  Hoturs  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


Sonera    Hotel, 

T,  BRODIQAN Proprietor 


Best  Meals  and  Beds  in  Souora,  Cal. 


sj25-3m 


May  6,  1871.I 


FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 


Containing  lists  o 


Stove  and 


Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Liiiies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MICHEL  BEOS.  &  KERN, 

107  N.  Sth  street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4vl-3mr 

KNOX   FRUIT   FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  Btock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  tor  5  cents. 

E.  GUMMING  &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

I.I|Cht  Brahman  and  While  I.e|chnrn*ii, 

A  few  trios  for   sale.    Also  3  very  choice   young 

HOUDON  COCKS. 

for  hatching  from  the 
following  Breeds: 

Light  Brahmas, 

Dark  Brahmas, 

Houdan,  Bearded, 

Buff  Cochins, 

Bl'k  African  Bantams, 

White  Leghorns, 

NICHOLS    <fe    CO., 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Choice  Poultry. 
25v21       Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. 


Eggs    for    Hatching. 

A  limited  number  from  my  Imported  Liglit  Brahmas 
of  the  famous  "  I>uke  of  York"  strain,  Dark  Brahmas  of 
Boyles'  Celebrated  SJotk,  and  Buff  Cochins  of  Cooper's 
Strain— $12  per  Setting  of  13  eggs. 

Also  Eggs  from  carefully  selected  stock  as  follows: 

Light   Brahmas  at $6.00  per  setting. 

Houdans  (Bearded) 10.00  per  setting. 

Black  African  Bantams 6.00  per  setting. 

Packed  with  care  and  delivered  at  Express  Company's 
office  in  San  Francisco  All  orders  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cash.     Address         C.  M.  NICHOLS, 

Pioneer  Poultry  Yards,  Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 

apl5-lm  BrookljTj,  Alameda,  Cal. 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WATCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
making  Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  and  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand — the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute — 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  ENDURE.  It  should  seem  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  conli- 
dently  assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  de-cription  whatever.  Every 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every  variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  And  as  to 
price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 


The  Most  Economical   as  -well  as  the  Most  Reliable, 


And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.     Price  being  considered. 


No    such   "Watch,    in    Quality    and    Beauty, 

Has  ever,  in  any  country,  been  produced. 


Fine    Chicken    Eggs. 

The  undersigned  is  now  prepared  to  take  orders  for 
Dark  Brahma,  Buff'  Cochin,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh, 
and  Silver  Laced  Sebright  Bantam  Ej;g8. 

These  Chickens  were  imported  last  year  from  T.  C. 
Cooper's,  in  Ireland,  and  had  received  First  Prizes  at 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show  last  year. 

They  are  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  the  Finest 
and  Largest  in  California.  Orders  left  at  Win.  Bofeb  & 
Go's,  610  Sacramento  street,  will  be  filled  in  rotation. 

apl6-lm  A.  MARQUARD. 


yo»em:ixe    house, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AT.Tiy    lIcBEAN',  Proprietor. 

THE  LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-4vl-3mr 


The  "  CRESCENT-STREET  ''  FULL  PLATE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem-winding  and  setting  attachment.     This  Watch,  in  either  form. 

The  Company  Challenges  all  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  every  part— improvements  which 
IMPUOYE— and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
with  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  appearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  particular 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers — in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
the  coriect  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"American  Watch  Co.,   Crescent  Street." 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufac'ttre,  the  company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinory,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  success. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  address 


BOBBINS    &    APPLETO.N, 


General  Agents  for  American  Wateli  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York. 


33XJT?"    ^^133    ^EST  t 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


^^^ Ifs^ia 

UREDBYADRIANCE,PLA7T&Ca 
STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Clrcnlor;!  Forwnrdcdbj'  MaJL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Agents 
108  &.  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

GREAT  EEDUCTION  IN   PRICES    OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  is  the 

BEST    MOWER     NOW    IN     USE. 

As   a   E-aaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

S-^;veepstakes  Tlxreslier. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICKS  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
Stock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  San  Feancisco. 


THE  BEST  FAEM  WAGON;[ 

THE  BEST  BANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

TV  A.  G  O  N  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agrents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
5vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Elc,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY  THE— 

PACIFIC  FILE   T^ORIiS, 

{33  Boa-le  Street,  near  IMCission, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


mal8tf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


STEINWAY  &   SONS' 
Ptitent  Agi'a, fTe  I? i tin o s, 

GRAND,  SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let. 


malS-tl 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sackamento. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    1865, 
AND  JULY  24TH,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection  of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Pi'esses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

IS:iml>a]l   Cai'  and  Carriajro 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8-3m 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

OHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Owu  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  ^^EWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
091  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
imtorters  and  manufacturers  of 

I'liotog'rapliio    Miaterials. 

ma2.')-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State, 

IT    EXCELS 


I^igrlitneaii,    Cleanliness, 

£UiKllcity  und  I)ari>1>Illtj-< 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  varioiis  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  1121  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State. 

VOOI.ETC    <ft    OKEESr,    Proprietor*. 


]M[ILLER,    «&    CO., 

Wool      Commission      IVIerchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.       • 

Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  owu  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Consig-nors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  initial  letters  on 
each  package.  fe2S-U 
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THE    MOST 
Important    Improveiiient 

EVER     MADE     ON 

SEWING     MACHINES 

< 

CAN   BE   SEEN    IN   USE   AT  THE 

HOWE  SEWip  MACHINE  OFFICE, 

No.  113  Kearny  Street. 

H.  A.  DEM  NG,  Agent. 

Read  the  following  endorsement,  signed  by  our  niost 
prominent  physicians  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  practicing  phyfiicians  of  San 
FrauciHco,  having  e:caiiiinedand  witnessed  the  operation 
of 

MILLS'    ADJUSTABLE    TREADLE, 

for  Sewing  Machines,  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  our 
tchtimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  improvement,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  new  Treadle  is 
that  the  Foot-board  is  made  Adjustable,  both 
Vertically  and  Longitudinally,  so  that  whatever 
the  size  or  shape  of  the  foot  or  shoe,  the  True 
Center  of  Motion  of  the  Foot  may  Always  be 
Brought  to  Coincide  with  the  Center  of  Motion 
of  the  Treadle,  and  held  there,  thus  Permitting 
the  Feet  to  Move  on  their  Natural  Centers 
Without  Having  First  to  Overcome  the  Inertia 
and  Weight  of  the  Heavier  Limbs. 

In  our  opinion  it  poBsesses  the  following  important 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  Treadle  : 

First^ — It  saves  the  excessive  labor  and  waste 
of  power  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  rapidly 
alternating  motion  of  the  lower  limbs  and  body 
whenever  the   machine  is  run  with  anj'  speed. 

Second — It  avoids  the  frequent  and  serious 
injury  to  female  health  resulting  directly  from 
that  motion. 

By  the  general  adoption  of  this  Treadle  we  believe  the 
only  serious  objection  to  the  foot-power  sewing  machine 
will  bo  reQioved,  and  that  so  far  from  being  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  operator,  its  use  will  prove  as  harm- 
less and  positively  beneficial  as  other  physical  exercise, 
tending  directly  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  strengthen  the  ankle,  restore  the  elasticity  of 
the  foot,  and  promote  circulation  in  the  extremities. 
Signed, 

H.  H.  TOLAND,  M.  D., 

President  Toland  Medical  College. 
G.  HOLLAND,  M.  D. 
H.  H.  Hl'BBAED,  M.  D. 
J.  CAMPBELL  SHORE,  M.  D., 
Ex-Professor  Physiology  Toland  Medical  College. 
C.  M.  BATES,  M.  D., 

Health  Officer, 
(Constituting  the  San  Frinciaco  Board  of  Health). 
L.  J.  HENRY.  M.  D., 
WM.  F.  HALE,  M    D., 
BENJ.  D.  DEAN,  M.  D., 
President  Medical  Society  of  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

WM.  T.  OARWOOD,  M.  D., 
DAVID  WOOSTEU,  M.  D., 
E.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M    D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  Toland  Medical  College. 
J.  P.  WHITNEY,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of   Physiology,  University  of   the 
Pacific. 

L.  C.  LANE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  the  Pacific. 
0.  T.  DEANE, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Toland 
Medical  College. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  new  Treadle  attached 
to  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine,  and  consider  it  a  most 
valuable  improvement,  doing  away  with  most  of  the 
motion  of  the  back  and  pelvis,  which  is  unavoidable  in 
operating  the  old  style  Treadle,  and  which  has  proven 
BO  detrimental  to  health.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
those  who  work  much  with  Sewing  Machines,  believing 
It  will  save  them  much  suffering. 

apl5-lm  8.  M.  MOUSER,  M.  D. 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


CARLES    R.    DONNER'S   PATENT 


IMrROVEMKNT    IN 


I1TJB«    AlVD     AXLES 

This  new  patent  is  for  an  improvpfl  manner  of  uniting 
the  steel  fipindle,  I,  with  tht.;  iron  portion  of  the  axle,  J, 
■with  the  double  collar,  K.  and  also  in  the  formation  of 
a  Bort  of  hub  on  the  holding-nut,  F,  which  hub  can  be 
shortened  80  as  to  bring  the  nut  closer,  and  thus  com 
pensate  for  auy  end  wear  of  the  box  ;  also  in  the  use  of 
secondarj-  Ktetl  boxes,  a  a,  within  the  main  axle-box,  B, 
and  a  series  of  oil-cui>8,  C  rf,  arranged  on  the  hub  and  an 
outer  nut,  which  opens  at  various  points  within  the 
box.  A  cap  and  protect!  ng-ring  are  secured  at  the  outer 
and  inner  ends  of  the  hub,  respectively,  to  protect  from 
dirt. 

An  operative  model  and  full  description  are  necessary 
to  show  fully  all  the  merits  of  the  invention.  The  pat- 
entee can  prove  the  value  of  the  invention  from  actual 
working;  that  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  construction  and 
furnishes  a  durable  and  more  complete  hub  and  axle 
than  any  other  that  hasy^t  been  devised 

The  attention  of  Manufacturers  is  solicited.  All  per- 
sons are  cautioned  not  to  infringe  on  the  above  patent 
under  penalty  of  the  law. 

CARLES  R.  DONNER,  Inventor  and  Patentee, 
apl51m-eow  Sonora,  Cal. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

SURQEON, 
XTo.   108  Stockton  street,   S.  F.,  OaL 


i 


IT 


■^'^^raviiV. 


IT    Hi^S    NO    EQU^L. 

M;0TVS— IT    DItOI>«!i— IT    SELF-KAKES 


This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  In  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  M» 
chinery,  and  takes  rank  with  the  Printino-Peesb,  Emodjc-Lathi:,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  poecision 

8TACKCHNES8  AND  DCRABIUTY. 

Its  foundation  is  a  sRiuLS  piece  of  eoLro  nioN,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  geabing  is  shaped  to  standakd  ouaoe  and  each  cou  cut  oci  of  solid  ibos  with  mathzmaticai. 
exactness. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  Tary,  and  arc  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  redice  friction  to  the  Lowest  Point— stop  tho  scH-destruction  common  to  all  rongh- 
cast  machines— avoid  breakages  in  harvest— secure  easy  draft  and  the  same  nriiARILlfv  which  pertains  to  cut 
GEAR  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  the  land,  aU  of  whom  imitc  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  Tl»ere    is   no    other    Utirvcister." 

For  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  address 


E.   BALL  &  COMPANY.,  Canton.   0. 


LINFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and    5  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents  for 
World  Mower  and  Re  aper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  mal  l-8t-r 


Wilcox's  Improved  Steam  Water  Lifter 

IS    A    STEAM    PUMP 

Without  Engine,  Piston  or  Plunger,  using  steam  direct   from  the  Boiler,  withotit  the  intervention  of  any  other 

maclUnery. 

It  has  Won  Four  First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs 

Within  the  last  five  years. 
K7"  It  Is  used  on  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Railroads,  from  Oakland  to  Ogden. 

t^  It  is  used  for  Mining  In  Shafts,  in  Tunnels,  and  Placer  Diggings. 

K?"  It  is  used  for  Water  Works  ;    for  Irrigation  and  Watering  Stock  ;   for  House  and  Farm  Use.    Also,  for 
Sprinkling  Streets,  Draining  Ponds,  and  Pumping  for  Sinking  Wells. 


MERITS    WORTHY    OF    CONSIDERATION: 

CHEAPNESS. 

Its  cost  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  any  other  Steam  Pump  of  like  capacity. 

ECONOMY    OF    STEAM. 

It  uses  the  exhaust  steam  alone  for  its  suction,  and  the  expansive  power  is  applied  direct,  instead  of  wasting 
a  large  percentage  on  the  friction  of  pistons  and  other  machinery. 

ADAPTABILITY   FOR   DEEP   WELLS,    SHAFTS   AND   TUNNELS. 

Will  work  in  wells  and  shafts  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  in  tunnels  from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  length, 
whether  straight  or  angular.    There  is  neither  steam  nor  smoke  escaping  in  the  shaft  or  tunnel. 

NOT  DERANGED  BY  MUDDY  WATER. 

Having  neither  piston  nor  packing,  tho  common  derangement  from  grit  is  not  incurred.  Hence  its  great 
durability. 

ANY    PERSON    CAN    RUN    IT. 

It  being  so  simple  In  construction  and  action,  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  run  it  with  safety. 
They  are  made  of  any  capacity  from  1,000  Gallons  to  100,000  Gallons  per  Hour. 

For  $75  I  will  sell  a  Water  Lifter  of  1,000  gallons  per  hour  capacity;  and  for  $85  I  will  furnish  a  boiler,  with 
all  necessary  attachments,  that  will  be  sutUcieut  to  raise  1,000  gallons  50  feet  in  one  hour.  All  other  sizes  sold 
correspondingly  low. 

Parties  can  see  them  in  operation  at  my  shop,  or  one  at  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  dally  driving  3,000  gallons 
per  hour,  up  a  slope  '2,300  feet,  with  a  perpendicular  raise  of  100  feet. 

For  further  information,  address  or  apply  to  the  proprietor.    Shop  and  office  at  tho  store  of 

GLASGOW    IRON    AND    METAL    IMPORTING    CO., 

No.  22  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Being  near  TREAD  WELL  k  CO.'S  Agricultural  Warehouse,  corner  Market  and  Fremont  Streets. 


IT'  Descriptive  Ciroulars,  with  Price  List,  fumistaed  or  sent  to  all  who  desire  them. 

ALLEN  WILCOX,  Proprietor. 

lvl8-at-eow 


San  Francisco. 

Scientific  Press 

U.  S.  &  Foreign 


EGGS!    EGG^I    EGG!9» ! 

STEVENS    EROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes, 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  ut  all  persons 
wlu)  sliip  or  haudleEf^^js,  to  the  advantufjeto  be  derived 
from  usinj^  Stevens'  IJrus.  Patent  Kgj?  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Kggs  each,  self  count- 
in^'.  and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
sliipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  (j\iieker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EaoS!  NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO  PACKING  REaXHRED  ! 

To    the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  ; 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION: 
SiKVENs"  Patent  Egg  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  jjrosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

8TE\T:NS  k   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
lTl8-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


EUREKA    AND     ECONOMY. 


Patented  November  23,  1869. 


These  Mills  have  stood  the  test  and  received  the  First 
Pr 'miiim  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  this  city,  and  we 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal  in  point  of 
Beauty,  Strength,  Durabihtyand  Simplicity. 

They  are  the  most  easily  controlled,  run  with  the 
lightest  wind,  and  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
of  any  Mill  yet  Iwfore  the  public. 

We  use  the  best  material,  and  our  workmanship  Is 
superior  to  all  other  in  the  State.  All  of  the  above  we 
guarantee. 

ALSO, 

Horsepowers   ajid   Tanks. 

W.    I.   TUSTIN, 

Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturers, 
Comer  Market  and  Beale  streets, 
lamSm  San  Fsamcisco. 


^A.I£IL.OR      A  L  B  XJ 

In  Five  Quarto  Volumes. 
PRICE,  $9  PER  VOLUME,  OR  $10  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


Description  of  the  Work. 

The  PARLOR  ALBUM  is  doubt  less  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  be«n 
pronounced  "The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  '20  full  page  Cbromo  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col* 
ors,  40  full  page  Steel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings  on  wood,  and  200  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  each 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionary.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birde  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol   v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  library  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  imequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  ail  other  per- 
sons of  respectabilityshould  apply  at  once.  Any  yoimg 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set,  free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission  in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  5  of  the  Oil  Chroraos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  60  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  sele<:tion8  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.    Enclose  stamp  tor  reply  and  address 

AMEIUCAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

mUl-2m  Rutland,  Tt. 
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Sheep  Raising  in  California. 

In  raising  slieep,  the  first  consideration 
is  always  to  secure  good  stock,  whatever 
the  breed  may  be.  The  three  most  promi- 
nent breeds  to  which  attention  is  now  be- 
ing given  are  the  Merinos,  the  Cotswolds, 
and  the  South  Downs.  In  our  issue,  two 
weeks  since,  we  remarked  at  considerable 
length  upon  the  latter,  giving  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  found 
most  profitable,  together  with  a  portrait 
representative  of  the  breed.  To-day  we 
propose  to  enquire  into  the  advantages  of 
the  Cotswold,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
purpose,  Mr.  H.  F.  Buckley,  of  Buckley  & 
Brothers,  Hopeton,  Merced  county,  have 
placed  in  our  hands  the  accompanying  on- 
graving,  which  is  an  accurate  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Cotswold  ram  "Golden 
Fleece,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  Buck- 
ley Bro's,  from  J.  D.  Wing,  of  Maple 
Shade,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  who 
imported  him,  with  others,  direct  from 
England,  where  he  was  raised  by  Wm. 
Lane,  Esq. ,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  a  gentleman 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  breeders  in  the 
Cotswold  hills — the  native  home  of  this  re- 
markable breed  of  sheej) — the  original 
sheep  of  the  British  Isle.     As   we  read — 

"  When  Cotswold  Hillocks,  famed  for  weightly  sheep, 
with  golden  flecca  clothed." 

The  pure  Cotswolds  are  large  bodied, 
with  long  and  abundant  fleece,  and  the 
ewes  are  very  prolific  and  good  mothers. 
The  wool  is  very  long,  fine,  wavy,  remarka- 
ble for  its  elasticity,  and  is  known  in  the 
markets  as  combing  wool.  It  usually  av- 
erages over  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
sometimes  reaches  fifteen  or  more.  The 
fleeces  weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds  each. 
Mr.  Wing,  of  New  York,  says  that  his  en- 
tire flock  of  Cotswolds  averages  12  pounds 
each. 

The  "  Golden  Fleece"  whose  picture  is 
herewith  given,  was  shown  at  the  fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, held  on  May,  1867,  and  took  the  first 
prize  in  his  class,  also  the  sweep  stakes 
prize;  his  fleece  weighed  nineteen  pounds 
four  and  one  half  ounces  !  He  has  also 
taken  the  first  prize  at  a  number  of  other 
important  fairs.  The  wool  of  these  sheep 
is  very  remarkably  free  from  "yolk,"  and 
of  course  loses  comparatively  little  in  the 
process  of  "  scouring."  As  an  evidence  of 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Cotswolds, 
in  this  respect,  we  may  state  that  while  106 
pounds  of  merino  wool  scoured  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  theN.Y.  Sheep  Breeder's  Associa- 
tion, as  above,  yielded  but  43  pounds  of 
clean  wool,  49  pounds  of  Cotswold  wool, 
gave  30  pounds  of  clean  wool.  The  fleeces 
from  these  sheep  besides  its  excess  of 
weight,  will  bring  double  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  class,  at  no  more  cost  for  feeding. 

The  Cotswolds  are  being  extensively 
crossed  with  Leicesters,  by  which  the  size 
of  the  carcass  is  somewhat  diminished,  but 
the  flavor  of  the  mutton  greatly  improved. 
They  have  also  been  crossed  with  other 
breeds  with  most  gratifying  results. 


The  Cotswold  holds  the  same  relative 
position  among  sheep  that  the  short-horns 
do  among  cattle. 

Cotswolds  in  California. 

The  Cotswolds  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  California,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  will  stand  our  dry  sum- 
mers fully  as  well  as  any  other  breed. 
They  also  do  remarkably  well  in  large 
flocks.  An  experiment  was  tried  by  the 
Buckley  Brothers  in  1868  as  follows: — A 
grain  field,  in  which  an  equal  number  of 
thoroughbred  Cotswolds  and  common 
Merinos — wethers  and  ewes — were  kept, 
hai  previously  been  fed  ofi"  by  hogs,  so 
that  little  or  no  gi-ain  remained.  The 
sheep  remained  in  the  field  from  June  1st 
to  August  30th,  with  no  grain  or  extra 
feed,  when  two  Cotswold  ewes  were  select- 
ed for  exhibition  at  several  of  the  Agri- 
cultural fairs,  and  won  first  prizes  where- 
ever  shown.    At  the  same  time  two  of  the 


to  produce  100  pounds  of  flesh  with  the 
Merinos,  and  only  1,136  pounds  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  flesh  with  the  Cots- 
wolds. The  advantage  of  the  Cotswolds  in 
the  matter  of  mutton  production  is  there- 
fore quite  apparent. 

The  Cotswold  possesses  equal  advantages 
to  those  already  named  in  the  matter  of 
prolificness,  as  might  readily  be  shown  by 
accurate  records  kept;  but  quite  enough  has 
been  written  to  show  that  for  the  improv- 
ing of  our  large  flocks  of  sheep,  whether  to 
give  them  greater  vigor,  an  increased  yield 
of  wool  of  a  superior  staple,  or  an  im- 
proved quality  of  mutton,  no  better  cross- 
ing can  be  sought  than  the  Cotswold. 


Rural  Homes. 


The  growth,  development  and  steady 
progress  of  rural  taste  among  the  people 
of  this  coast  is  surely  indicated  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  manifested  for  informa- 
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best  Merinos  were  selected  for  mutton,  but 
were  released,  as  not  being  in  a  passable 
condition  for  the  butcher. 

The  increased  and  increasing  demand  for 
these  sheep,  everywhere,  is  a  note-worthy 
and  interesting  fact.  Wherever  exhibited, 
their  great  size,  perfect  form  and  noble 
appearance  attracts  universal  attention. 
They  frequently  weigh  200  pounds  at  one 
year  of  age,  increasing  gradually  in  weight 
up  to  two  years. 

Experiment  in  Feeding. 

Professor  Miles  made  a  very  interesting 
experiment  with  these  sheep,  in  feeding, 
which  shows  how  readily  they  take  on 
flesh,  even  with  less  than  their  usual  pro- 
portion of  food.  The  experiment  was 
made  with  two  grade  Merino  lambs  and 
two  grade  Cotswold  lambs.  The  lambs 
were  shut  up  in  pens  and  fed  on  hay  and 
grain  for  23  weeks.  The  two  former 
weighed  125  J;-^  pounds,  and  the  two  latter 
158  pounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  two  Merinos  eat  574  pounds 
of  hay  and  grain,  and  gained  36  J^  pounds. 
The  Cotswolds  eat  767  pounds  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  gained  67  J^   pounds.    There- 


tion  upon  rural  subjects.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  our  suburban  homes, 
where  are  found  cheerful  rural  firesides 
and  happy  domestic  family  circles,  be- 
tokens a  most  healthy  appreciation  of  the 
homely,  the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  It 
is  gratifying  and  suggestive  to  see  Nature 
thus  sought  for  and  cherised  in  her  most 
pleasing  forms.  How  difi'erent,  how  much 
more  lovely  and  really  attractive  is  the 
unpretentious  cottage,  tastefully  decorated 
with  vines  and  surrounded  by  its  neatly 
trimmed  grass  plots,  winding  walks,  and 
beds  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  than 
the  stiff  and  stately  "mansion"  in  the  city 
street,  with  its  brown  stone  front  or  se- 
verely correct  architectural  adornments! 
True,  there  may  be  as  much  family  com- 
fort and  refinement  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other;  but  there  is  a  certain  indefinable 
air  of  taste,  comfort,  cheerfulness  and  hos- 
pitality connected  with  the  former,  which 
we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  associate 
with  the  latter.  The  latter  induces  re- 
flections and  tells  a  tale,  which  men  of  all 
industries,  and  all  circumstances  in  life 
love  to  dwell  upon.  They  are  the  kind  of 
fore  it  took  1,572  pounds  of  hay  and  grain  I  homes  which  go  to  make  up  the  real  hap- 


piness and  the  real  attractions  of  any 
neighborhood.  We  never  tire  of  looking 
upon  them.  We  have  been  led  into  these 
reflections  the  past  week  by  taking  a  short 
ride  with  a  friend,  through  Oakland  and 
out  to  Fruit  Vale.  The  suburban  improve- 
ments going  on  there  and  everywhere  else 
around  our  city  are  most  cheering  and 
gi-atifying  to  witness.  We  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Eas- 
tern contemporaries,  in  giving  illustrated 
descriptions  of  the  ground  plans  of  some 
of  our  principal  suburban  residences  and 
ornamental  grounds. 

Exhibit  at  the  Fairs. 

Very  few  persons  aj^preciate  the  benefits 
derived  from  exhibitions  at  our  industrial 
fairs.  If  you  are  a  manufacturer  you  can 
advertise  the  goods  manufactured  in  no 
other  way  so  advantageously  and  economic- 
ally as  by  exhibiting  them  at  our  State  and 
County  and  Mechanical  Fairs.  At  these 
exhibitions  people  see  samples  of  your 
workmanship,  and  judge  for  themselves  of 
its  quality.  They  learn  your  place  of  busi- 
ness, become  acquainted  with  you  or  your 
assistant  in  attendance,  and  when  they 
want  anything  in  your  line  they  remember 
you  as  a  reality — as  a  person  who  can  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  the  result  is,  you  get 
their  order  and  custom. 

Having  been  long  connected  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  fairs,  at 
Sacramento,  and  with  the  Mechanic's  In- 
stitute, and  its  fairs  in  this  city,  we  speak 
whereof  we  know.  Persons  often  speak  to 
us  of  the  benefits  they  have  experienced 
by  exhibiting  their  products  at  this  or  that 
fair,  and  we  could  name  many  cases,  in 
point.  We  will  give  but  one  now  which 
has  lately  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  instance    we   have    particularly  in 
mind   is  of  an    artist — D.    H.   Woods,  of 
Sacramento.     One  year  ago   he  was  almost 
without  business.     He  had  skill  and  taste 
as  an  artist,  but  he  wanted   an  opportunity 
to  show  the  public  his  ability  and  the  real 
merit  of  his  work.     He  saw  that  opportu- 
nity in  the  State  Fair,  and  prepared  several 
portrait  and  landscape  paintings  and  placed 
them  on  exhibition.    He  was  successful  in 
being  awarded  but  three  out  of  many  pre- 
miums distributed  among  the  artists  exhib- 
iting.   But  he  won  the  attention  and  ap- 
proval  of  the  people,  and  what  is   more, 
their  patronage.     He  received  orders  at  the 
fair  for  a  large  number  of  portraits,  and  he 
has  not  seen  an  idle  day   since  that  time. 
He  has  now  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  orders  for  portraits  in  his  hands, 
waiting  his  busy  brush.     Mr.  Woods'  ex- 
hibition at  the  fair  this  year  will  embrace 
portraits  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  cele- 
brated stock  on  the    Pacific  coast — both 
horses  and  cattle.     He  is  said  to  excell  as  a 
stock  artist.     We  have  no  doubt  other  ar- 
tists who  exhibited  at  the  last  fair  have 
been  equally  benefitted;  but  we  only  speak 
of  what  has  come  under  our  own  personal 
observation. 


The  farm  affords  a  greater  field  for  study 
than  almost  any  other  department  of  life. 
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Effect  of  the  Coal  Tkouble. — The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  argument  of  President 
Oowen  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislat^^: — "The  effect  on  the  coal 
trade  has  resulted  in  a  diversion  of  at  least 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  from  the 
anthracite  trade,  which  it  will  never  re- 
cover. Upon  the  iron  trade  the  effect  has 
been  such  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  iron  producing  interest 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  the  South 
and  West.  No  better  protection  can  be 
offered  the  English  iron  trade  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  last  sixty  days  more  orders 
have  left  the  country  for  Scotch  Pig  Iron 
than  were  sent  in  all  last  year.  The  effects 
upon  the  men  themselves  are  even  more 
disastrous." 

The  Iron  Age  of  April  27th  has  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  The  effects  of  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  are  becoming  quite 
serious.  A  dispatch  from  Scranton  says: 
Thirty  four  blast  furnaces  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  between 
Mauch  Chunk  and  New  York.  One  of  the 
two  furnaces  of  the  L.  I.  and  C.  Co.,  in 
this  city,  has  already  blown  out,  and  the 
other  is  now  going  out  of  blast,  while  the 
fires  of  the  groat  rolling  mills,  too,  have 
gone  out.  Silence  and  desolation  now 
reign  where  but  a  few  da^-s  ago  all  was  in- 
dustry and  prosperity.  Scores  of  the 
bus}',  industrious  iron  workers,  who  see 
no  prospect  in  the  future,  are  already 
leaving,  while  many  others  are  preparing 
to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  Thirteen 
hundred  additional  workmen  are  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment." 

The  Fluo-Titanio  Process. — Prof.  C. 
P.  Williams,  in  the  American  Exchange  and 
Review  for  April,  thus  remarks  ujion  this 
steel-making  process:  "  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  mixing  powdered  titaniferous  iron 
ore  with  calcic-fluoride  (fluor  spar) ,  and 
charging  this  mixture  upon  the  sole  of  the 
furnace.  Gray  pig-iron  being  then  added, 
reactions  are  set  up  between  the  fluor  spar 
and  the  titaniferous  ore  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus of  the  pig-iron  on  the  other.  The 
silicium  is  removed  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
process — at  least  such  are  stated  to  be  the 
indications  of  rigid  chemical  analyses — 
and  the  carbon  is  changed  from  the  graph- 
itic into  the  combined  form.  Now,  as  it  is 
claimed  by  some  metallurgists  that  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  cannot  be  removed  till  all 
the  silicon  has  become  eliminated,  and  as 
the  reaction  of  fluorine  is  always  in  this 
latter  direction,  it  would  seem  that  the 
practical  realization  of  the  long-desired 
production  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  free 
iron  was  at  length  to  be  brought  about  bj' 
the  employment  of  areagent  which,  though 
not  new  to  metallurgy,  is  certainly  a  nov- 
elty in  the  iron  furnace.  The  old  oxygen 
method  of  removing  silicon  is  in  this  pro- 
cess combined  with,  in  this  respect,  the 
still  more  powerful  fluorine  reactions. 
There  is  this  further  advantage,  that,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  new  process,  there 
is  no  waste  of  the  iron  scorification,  "  as 
the  silicon  and  phosphorus  pass  off  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  and  the  only  loss  of  weight 
attending  the  operation  at  this  period  is 
the  weight  of  the  silicon  and  phosphorus. 
Experiments  made  with  the  new  process 
in  crucibles,  to  produce  steel  and  wrought 
iron  (at  temperatures  1,000'  higher  than  in 
the  puddling  furnace  used  for  the  large 
experiments) ,  have  yielded  considerably 
greater  weight  of  wrought-iron  than  the 
weight  of  the  pig-iron  used.  These  gains 
are  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  iron,  in  the 
oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  its  incor- 
poration with  the  rest  of  the  metal." 

IeON       ShIP-BdiLDING      in     AstEBICA. — 

"  On  April  15,  there  was  launched  from 
the  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works, 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  an  iron  screw  steamer,  the 
City  of  Houston,  of  l.GOO  tons  burthen,  de- 
signed for  traflic  between  New  York  City 
and  Galveston.  It  is  claimed  for  this  ves- 
sel that  in  strength,  beauty  of  model,  and 
finish  of  workmanship  she  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  any  of  her  class  and  tonnage 
afloat.  Her  length  on  deck  is  228  feet; 
breadth  of  beam,  33  feet;  and  depth  of 
hold,  21  feet;  and  she  has  an  estimated 
light-load  draught  of  less  than  8  feet.  Her 
machinery  will  be  driven  by  a  single  over- 
head engine,  with  a  48-inch  cylinder  and  4 
feet  stroke  of  piston.  The  surface  con- 
denser contains  2,130  5-8ths  tubes  of  4  feet 
length.  The  boilers  are  two,  of  the  return 
flue  variety,  and  together  have  a  heating 


surface  of  4,532  square  feet.  The  propel- 
ler has  a  diameter  of  13  feet.  Althoiigh 
not  of  the  largest  size,  this  vessel,  in  its 
successful  building  in  one  of  our  own 
yards,  shows,  as  others  have  done  before 
it,  that  first-class  work  at  paying  rates  can 
he  done  even  under  the  discouraging  con- 
ditions that  now  attend  American  ship- 
building."— Am.  Artisan,  April  '2(iih. 

India  Rubber  Sponge. — The  Manv/ac- 
titrer  and  Builder  for  May  describes  the 
new  article  made  in  New  York: — "  To  ren- 
der the  rubber  porous,  some  substance  like 
sugar,  common  salt,  or  other  solid  soluble 
in  water  is  mixed  with  the  gum  before  vul- 
canization, the  quantity,  of  course,  deter 
mining  the  grade  of  the  sponge.  Each 
particle  of  the  sugar  or  salt  is,  of  course, 
enveloped  more  or  less  in  a  film  of  rubber. 
By  proper  working  by  the  usual  rolls  and 
rubber-mixing  machines,  the  whole  forms 
a  perfectly  solid  mass.  It  then  goes  to  the 
vulcanizing  oven,  where  the  proi>er  heat- 
ing is  given.  The  mass  comes  from  the 
oven  perfectly  solid,  and  no  more  porous 
than  an  ordinary  rubber  spring.  The  salt 
or  sugar  is  then  removed  by  washing  and 
kneading,  which  leaves  the  rubber  in  the 
form  of  a  sponge.  The  porous  condition 
produced  in  this  manner  differs  very  much 
from  that  produced  by  the  alum  or  car- 
bonic acid  process.  lu  the  latter,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  produce  little  bal- 
loons of  rubber,  with  walls  extremely  thin. 
In  the  former  process  the  cells  are  in  free 
communication  with  each  other,  the  mate- 
rial appearing  more  in  the  form  of  threads, 
grains,  and  perforated  walls,  with  free  pas- 
sages in  all  directions.  This  remarkable 
product  has  the  property  of  retaining  heat 
to  a  great  degree.  For  applications  of  hot 
water,  it  can  be  used  in  any  position.  It 
being  free  from  grit,  it  can  be  used  for  the 
most  delicate  purposes — for  the  toilet  and 
the  bath,  for  cleaning  carriages,  for  hat 
brushes,  for  cleaning  kid  gloves,  pictures, 
or  drawings,  for  lithographer's  use,  and 
for  all  purposes  for  which  the  natural 
sponge  is  used;  and,  as  it  can  be  made  of 
any  degree  of  fineness,  any  form,  size,  or 
color,  and  is  unaffected  by  acids,  for  many 
purposes  where  the  natural  sponge  cannot 
be  used." 


Speed  on  Different  Railway  Gauges. 
The  following  is  clipped  from  a  circular 
recently  published  by  Baird  &  Co.,  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila.,  and 
condensed  by  the  Chicago  Railway  Review. 
"  A  narrow  gauge  locomotive  with  driving 
wheels  36  in.  diam.  and  cylinders  with  16 
in.  stroke,  at  36  m.  per  hour,  develops  the 
same  speed  of  piston  as  a  full  gauge  loco, 
with  5  ft.  driving  wheels,  and  cylinders  24 
in.  stroke,  at  40  m.  per  hour.  With  driv- 
ing wheels  40  in.  diiim.  and  16  in.  stroke  of 
piston,  the  narrow  gauge  locomotive  de- 
velojjs  the  same  total  travel  of  piston  per 
mile  as  does  the  full  gauge  locom.  with 
driving  wheels  60  in.  diam.  and  24  in. 
stroke.  Equal  speeds  are  therefore  attain- 
able on  the  narrow  and  the  full  gauge. 
The  angle  of  stability  of  the  narrow  gauge 
loco,  with  3  ft.  driving  wheel  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  4  ft.  Sy,  gauge  lo- 
comotive with  5  ft.  driving  wheel." 

A  Pkettt  Conceit  and  Practical  Hint. 
A  curious  and  beautiful  effect  was  produc- 
ed by  one  of  the  ice-making  machines  built 
by  J.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
lately,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  the  specimen.  This  was  a  cake  of 
manufactured  ice,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
completely  enclosed  by  the  translucent 
material,  was  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers. 
Every  loaf  and  flower  was  perfectly  visible 
while  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  was  en- 
hanced by  the  refraction  through  the  ice. 
This  specimen  was  produced  by  the  Carre- 
Ammonia  process,  under  which  these  ma- 
chines are  operated.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Boston, 
who  had  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  before  the 
Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society.  Be- 
yond the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  there  lies 
a  jiractical  use  to  which  this  process  may 
be  applied,  which  will  result  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  fruits  and  provisions  for  transpor- 
tation from  a  distance. — Iron  Age,  April 
21th. 


Elastic  Iron  Railway  Track.  —  Mr. 
John  E.  Lowe,  of  London,  has  invented  an 
iron  sleeper  in  which  elasticity  is  sought 
by  sustaining  the  rail  on  a  plate  or  clip  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  which  is  cast  into 
the  sleeper  over  a  trough-like  hollow,  and 
forms  an  elastic  bridge  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  on  which  the  rail  rests. — Rail- 
road Gazette. 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


Thb  Eocenk  Beds  of  Utah. — T.  A. 
Conrad  contributes  a  note  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  Silliman's  Journal  for  May.  We 
quote: — "I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Cope  for 
an  opportunity  to  examine  some  Eocene 
fossil  shells,  collected  at  Aspen  station, 
and  at  Quaking  Asp  Ridge,  east  of  Bear 
river,  Utah,  at  an  elevation  of  7,100  feet. 
These  fossils  were  taken  from  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  imbedded,  by  Lucius  C. 
Ricksecker,  engineer  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road. *  *  The  fossils  are  especially  in- 
teresting in  consequence  of  the  light  they 
cast  on  the  condition  of  the  globe  in  the 
earliest  Eocene  period.  *  *  The  hydrog- 
rajihy  of  this  early  Tertiary  era  may  be 
imagined  from  the  foregoing  statement  to 
have  been  a  river  system  analogous  to  that 
of  Brazil  at  the  present  time.  The  pres- 
ence of  vast  numbers  of  estuary  shells  for- 
bids us  to  suppose  that  the  group  in- 
habited lakes  rather  than  rivers,  which 
rose  in  not  greatly  elevated  hills,  for 
mountains,  except  as  isolated  peaks,  had 
hardly  been  developed  at  this  period, 
when  the  great  basin  of  Utah  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  Mississippi  valley  and  its 
rivers  were  not  yet  formed,  but  the  general 
drainage  was  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  There 
was  then  a  system  of  great  rivers  and  a 
densely  wooded  country  eminently  fitted 
for  land  animals,  who.se  remains  I  have  no 
doubt  are  to  be  found,  if  they  have  not 
been  already  obtained.  The  elevation  of 
this  vast  region  to  any  considerable  hight 
took  place  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Eocene 
era,  and  if  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  ex- 
tent of  such  brackish  water  rivers,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  a  similar  river  system 
2,200  miles  up  the  Amazon.  By  the  rise 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  this  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  formed,  and  as  no 
transition  beds  are  known,  the  advent  of 
new  genera  and  species  so  different  from 
what  had  lived  before  is  an  unexplained 
phenomenon  in  the  geological  history  of 
the  globe.  So  far  in  Europe,  I  believe,  no 
authentic  account  has  been  published  of 
any  fossiliferous  beds  between  the  lower 
Eocene  and  the  Cretaceous  strata,  that 
would  indicate  a  transition  period  to  have 
intei-vened.  And  so  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  the  remarkable  condition  is  ap- 
parent, as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States,  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  India,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  South  America, 
which  proves  that  the  revolution  which 
closed  the  Cretaceous  era  was  co-extensive 
with  the  globe  and  destroyed  the  life  of 
the  period. " 

Legs  of  the  Trilobite.— Prof.  Dana, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Am.  Journal  of 
Sci.  and  Arti  describes  the  specimen  be- 
longing to  the  Canadian  Geological  Muse- 
um, which  has  been  supposed  to  show 
remains  of  legs.  On  account  of  the  doubts 
upon  the  point,  ii  was  sent  to  him  for  ex 
amination,  although  decided  upon  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  Geologicalj  Society  of 
London.  Both  Prof.  Dana  and  Prof. 
Verill  carefully  considered  it,  separately 
and  together,  and  arrived  independently  at  a 
conclusion  in  the  negative.  Their  opinion 
is  published  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Billings, 
of  Montreal.the  sender  of  the  specimen.  We 
quote  briefly:—"  The  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  come  is  that  the  organs  are  not 
legs,  but  the  semi-calcified  arches  in  the 
membrane  of  the  ventral  surface  to  which 
the  foliaceous  appendages,  or  legs,  were 
attached.  Just  such  arches  exist  in  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
Macrura,  and  to  them  the  abdominal  ap- 
pendages are  articulated.  This  conclusion 
is  sustained  by  the  observation  that  in  one 
part  of  the  venter  three  consecutive  par- 
allel arches  are  distinctly  connected  by  the 
intervening  outer  membrane  of  the  venter, 
showing  that  the  arches  were  plainly  in  the 
membrane,  as  only  a  calcified  portion  of  it, 
and  were  not  members  moving  free  above 
it."  ^^_____— 

"  Timbre." — Professor  Helmholtz  has 
published  a  work  upon  physiological 
acoustics  and  the  principles  of  music, 
which,  according  to  Sedley  Taylor,— who 
notices  it  in  Nature,— h&a  practically  revo- 
lutionized that  branch  of  science.  We 
quote  a  short  paragraph  from  the  notice, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  named  in  the 
heading  of  this  item;— "He  begins  by 
completely  clearing  up  the  nature  of  the 
quality   {timbre)   of   musical  sounds.     He 


fixes  his  reailer's  attention  on  the  harmonics 
which  previous  observers  had  recognised 
as  accompanying  a  fundamental  note. 
These,  he  shows,  are  no  isolated  phenom- 
ena, but  invariable  concomitants  of  nearly 
all  musical  sounds.  In  fact,  what  appears 
to  be  a  simple  note  of  any  assigned  instru- 
ment, is  really  a  composite  sound  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  different  tones,  all, 
however,  members  of  a  series  connected 
together  by  a  simple  law.  The  quality  of 
the  sound  depends  on  the  relative  intensi- 
ties in  which  these  partial-tones  are  present 
in  the  whole  mass  of  sound  (Klang)  heard. 
Helmholtz  illustrates  his  theory  by  deter- 
mining the  relative  intensities  of  the  audi- 
ble partial-tones  produced  by  the  principal 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also 
those  corresponding  to  the  different  vowel 
sounds  of  the  human  voice.  He  has  also 
invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the  most 
important  members  of  the  complete  series 
of  partial-tones  corresponding  to  a  funda- 
mental tone  can  be  sounded  with  any 
assigned  relative  intensities,  and  which  is 
capable  of  producing  a  tolerably  close 
imitation  of  many  sounds  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  quality." 

Sexual  Selection. — From  a  second 
article  by  Pye-Smith  in  Nature  for  April 
13th,  in  continuation  of  his  review  of  Dar- 
win, we  copy  the  following: — "We  must 
admit  that,  on  the  whole,  birds  and  other 
animals  admire  the  same  forms  and  colors 
which  wo  admire,  and  this  perhaps,  may 
be  admitted  as  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  their  kinship  with  us.  Some  of 
the  ugliest  creatures  (like  the  hippopota- 
mus) appear  to  have  been  quite  uninflu- 
enced by  sexual  selection,  while  the  mag- 
nificent plumes  of  pheasants  and  birds  of 
paradise  are  undoubtedly  due  to  its  opera- 
tion. That  it  has  occasionally  led  to  un- 
pleasing  results  in  birds  and  monkeys  of 
aberrant  taste,  is  no  more  strange  than 
that  all  savages  do  not  carve  and  color  as 
well  as  the  New  Zealanders,  or  that  most 
Englishmen  admire  ugly  buildings  and  vul- 
gar pictures.  The  prevailing  aspect  of  na- 
ture is  beauty,  and  the  prevailing  taste  of 
man  is  for  beauty  also.  The  means  by 
which  natural  beauty  has  been  attained  are 
various.  Natural  selection  is  one,  by 
which  the  healthiest,  and  therefore  the 
most  symmetrical  forms  survive  the  rest. 
Protective  mimicry  is  another,by  which  fish- 
es have  assumed  the  bright  colors  of  acoral 
garden  and  butterflies  the  delicate  vena- 
tion of  leaves.  Flowers  again,  have  in 
many  cases  obtained  their  gay  petals  and 
fantastic  shapes  from  the  advantage  thus 
gained  for  fertilization  by  insects.  The 
successive  steps  which  have  led  to  the 
graceful  forms  and  brilliant  tints  of  shells, 
to  the  intricate  symmetry  of  an  echinus- 
spine  or  a  nummulite,  these  are  as  yet  un- 
traced  even  in  imagination.  But  that  many 
of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  almost  all  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  one  sex,  have  been  develop- 
ed by  means  of  sexual  selection,  is  a  con- 
clusion which  can  no  longer  be  distrusted. 
There  remain  doubtless  many  exceptions  • 
to  be  accounted  for,  many  modifj-ing  influ- 
ences to  be  discovered;  but  the  existence 
of  a  now  principle  has  been  established 
which  has  helped  to  guide  the  organic 
world  to  its  present  condition.  Side  by 
side  with  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
gone  on  a  rivalry  for  reproduction,  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  tempered  by 
the  success  of  the  most  attractive." 

Alkali  Metals  Soluble  in  Ammonia. — 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Prof.  Chas.  A. 
Soely  proved  that  "ammonium  amalgam," 
so  called,  is  simply  a  metallic  froth  of 
which  the  liquid  part  is  mercury,  and  the 
gaseous  part  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
ammonia.  His  attention  having  been  af- 
terwards directed  to  Weyl's  researches  and 
conclusions,  he  carefully  repeated  Weyl's 
experiments,  the  results  being  a  full  confir- 
mation of  his  own  views.  An  article  by 
him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
gives  some  experiments,  the  detail  of 
which  is  preceded  by  the  following  re- 
marks:—"This  discussion  involves  the  re- 
lation of  ammonia  to  the  alkali  metals,  and 
the  results  which  grow  out  of  that  relation. 
Now,  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  is  the 
fact  that  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  is  a 
solvent,  without  definite  chemical  action, 
of  the  alkali  metals.  I  mean  that  these 
metals  dissolve  in  the  ammonia  as  salt  dis- 
solves in  water,-  the  solid  disappears  in 
the  liquid,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid, 
the  solid  reappears  in  its  original  form  and 
character.  There  is  no  definite  atomic  ac- 
tion in  any  such  cases;  the  components  of 
the  solution  are  not  changed  in  their  chem- 
ical relations  to  other  substances. " 
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Correspondence. 


Irrigation  in  Northern  Italy. 

Eds.  Pbess: — In  connection  with  the 
subject  of  irrigation,  which  is  now  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  throughout  our 
State,  allow  me  to  send  for  insertion  in 
your  columns  an  extract  from  an  eminent 
writer  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  the 
extensive  system  of  irrigation  in  Northern 
Italy,  as  described  by  him,  is  full  of  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  ready  to  organ- 
ize companies  for  this  purpose  in  the  val- 
leys of  California. 

By  a  reference  to  this  extract,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  map  of  Lombardy,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  only  advantage  which  the 
valley  of  the  riyer  Po  has  over  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  as  regards  means 
for  irrigation,  is  the  number  of  lakes  along 
the  base  of  the  Alps.  These  form  huge 
reservoirs  which  furnish  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  than  we  can  obtain  from 
our  streams  alone.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  what  water  we  have,  can  be  employed 
to  such  advantage,  as  to  produce  results 
like  those  described  in  the  following  ex- 
tract. 

In  reading  the  description,  one  is  partic- 
ularly struck  with  the  fact  that  the  fertile 
soil  of  Italy  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  we  advance  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 
May  the  future  historian  write  as  glowingly 
of  success  in  irrigating  our  own  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  as   the  writer    does  here  of 

Italy. 

He  says:  "  The  whole  plain  of  Lombardy, 
naturally  of  great  fertility,  is  rendered 
still  more  productive  by  a  system  of  irri- 
gation more  complete,  we  might  almost 
say  more  magnificent,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Enclosed 
between  two  noble  chains  of  mountains, 
the  Alps  to  the  north  and  west,  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  south,  the  deep  and  rich  soil 
of  this  plain  seems  to  have  been  deposited 
by  an  inundation  which  brought  down  a 
portion  of  the  substance  of  those  moun- 
tains; consisting,  near  their  bases,  of  large 
rounded  stones,  which  gradually  diminish 
in  magnitude  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  where  the  soil  consists  en- 
tirely of  finely-divided  matter.  To  the 
east  of  Milan,  this  plain  is  covered  with 
pastures  of  extraordinary  richness,  from 
which  is  brought  the  celebrated  Parmesan 
cheese.  These  pastures  are  regularly 
flooded.  The  grass  is  cut  no  less  than  four 
times  in  the  year;  part  is  made  into  hay, 
and  part  is  carried  green  to  the  cows, 
which  are  kept  in  stalls. 

."  In  about  fifteen  years,  the  herbage,  in 
consequence  of  this  continual  watering, 
becomes  too  coarse  for  use;  the  land  is 
then  plowed  up,  and  during  five  years 
cropped  with  wheat,  oats,  maize,  hemp  and 
beans,  after  which  it  is  again  laid  down  to 
grass. 

"This  admirable  system  of  irrigation, 
which  has  rendered  Northern  Italy  the 
most  fruitful  country,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  was  established  in  very  early  times. 
It  was  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Lombard  republics,  about  the  era  of  our 
Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  kings,  while 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  remained  yet  in 
a  state  little  short  of  barbarism,  that  the 
design  was  conceived  and  executed  of  this 
great  national  work.  From  each  of  the 
lakes  that  occupy  the  lower  declivities  of 
the  Alps,  and  receive  the  waters  of  their 
innumerable  springs,  issues  one  principal 
canal,  which,  as  it  descends,  is  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  smaller  channels,  visit- 
ing every  district,  every  farm,  and  even 
every  individual  field,  to  each  of  which  the 
water  is  admitted  at  pleasure  by  sluices; 
and  having  performed  its  ofiice,  passes  off 
by  another  cut  to  the  lower  land,  till  it 
ultimately  reaches  the  Po,  which  carries 
off  the  whole  drainage  of  central  Lom- 
bardy into  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  banks 
of  these  canals  are  mostly  planted  with 
willows  and  alders,  over  which  are  fre- 
quently seen  rows  of  tall  poplars. 

"  The  principal  canals  belong  to  the 
government;  the  smaller  ones  are  generally 
the  property  of  individuals,  who  let  or  sell 
the  use  of  the  water  at  so  much  per  hour." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  of 
irrigation  in  Italy,  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  If 
they  are  enabled  by  this  means  to  cut  their 
hay  "four  times  in  the  year,"  may  we  not 


reasonably  hope,  by  perfecting  our  system 
of  irrigation,  to  harvest  wheat  and  barley 
twice  a  year?  Surely  similar  systems  can 
be  made  equally  successful  by  the  capital, 
skill  and  energy  of  California.  w.  w. 
Fairview  District,  StanislausCo. 


The  Cinchona  Tree  in  California. 

The  tree  from  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
of  commerce  is  obtained,  is  known  by  the 
above  name.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance in  Peru — whence  its  name.  From 
this  bark  is  manufactured  quinine,  and 
many  other  preparations  so  extensively 
used  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  tropical  and  miasmatic  coun- 
tries. It  is,  indeed,  in  some  form  the 
great  reliance  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  treatment  of  most  all  diseases  of  a 
malarial  origin.  There  is  generally  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  great  quantity  of  this 
bark,  and  the  preparations  made  from  it, 
used  in  the  world.  There  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  alone  within  a  period 
of  six  years  ending  in  1865,  according  to  the 
report  on  commerce  and  navigation,  of  bark, 
1,631,876  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $1,874,112: 
of  all  the  salts  of  quinine,  7,525  pounds,  of 
the  value  of  $287,138;  total  value,  $2,161,- 
250.  In  view  of  the  great  medical  value  of 
the  bark,  and  the  probability  that  the 
source  from  which  it  is  obtained  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  exhausted,  different  na- 
tions have  encouraged  its  cultivation  with- 
in their  own  territories. 

The  English  Government,  as  early  as 
1859,  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cinchona  tree  in  India,  on  the  Neilgherry 
mountains,  and  the  effort  has  been  attended 
with  good  success.  In  1866,  the  plantation, 
according  to  an  ofiicial  report,  contains 
1,123,645  plants.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment  and  analysis,  that  the  bark 
of  these  trees  in  India  contains  the  same 
projjerties,  and  in  the  same  degrees,  as  that 
from  South  America.  A  valuable  species 
of  this  tree  is  also  found  growing  natur- 
ally on  the  dry  slopes  of  the  Central  Cor- 
dillera of  New  Grenada. 

The  section  of  country  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes  covered  with  these  trees  extends 
from  ten  degrees  north  latitude  to  twenty 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  at  elevations 
from  6,000  to  11,000  feet,  where  the  average 
temperature  is  about  68°.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  New  Grenada  district  in  which 
it  is  found,  runs  all  the  way  from  35°  to 
60',  and  sometimes  in  the  night  the  tem- 
peratiire  goes  down   to  the  freezing   point. 

We  have  culled  the  above  facts  from  an 
able  memorial  to  Congress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  in  which  they  ask 
the  aid  of  the  general  government  to  es- 
tablish a  plantation  of  the  Cinchona  trees 
in  the  United  States.  They  especially  rec- 
ommend for  such  experiment  a  locality  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
California,  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  feet  above  their  base.  They  say 
that  they  believe  that  all  the  conditions  of 
climate,  which  would  support  the  Cin- 
chona, can  be  found  on  these  mountains  at 
about  that  elevation.  From  this  memorial 
we  make  the  following  interesting  abstract, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  truthful  topographical  de- 
scriptions of  California  we  have  ever  no- 
ticed: 

"  California  covers  about  189,000  square 
miles,  between  32°  30'  and  42°  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  two  distinct  lines  of  mountain 
ranges,  while  its  southeastern  limits  stretch 
off  towards  the  114th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, into  the  table-lands  of  New  Mexico. 

"  Sloping  back  to  the  first  of  these  moun- 
tain ranges  is  a  long  line  of  coast  under  the 
control  of  the  ocean — being  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  State  preserved  from  desica- 
tion  during  the  rainless  summer,  by  show- 
ers of  mist — which  has  a  uniform  climate 
of  about  56°,  the  mean  temperature  of  any 
one  month  never  exceeding  61°,  and  never 
falling  below  50°.  The  extensive  region 
bordering  on  the  great  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  seems  to  adopt  one-half  of  its 
climatic  features  from  the  ocean,  and  the 


other  half  from  the  interior  and  more 
heated  valleys,  is  inexhaustible  in  agricul- 
tural resources.  The  Pajaro,  and  some 
other  valleys  further  south,  to  which  the 
oceanic  winds  gain  access  through  gaps  in 
the  Coast  Bange  mountains,  belong  also 
to  the  same  system,  as  well  as  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  these  latter  being  further 
removed  from  the  ocean.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  two  last-named  valleys  is 
about  60°;  while  the  hottest  day  is  94°,  and 
the  coldest  32°.  Next  we  have  the  interior 
mountain  region  (Sierra  Nevada)  with 
innumerable  little  valleys,  buried  more  or 
less  in  snow  dixring  the  winter,  and  con- 
verted by  the  summer's  sun  at  midday  al- 
most into  furnaces,  and  yet  luxuriant  with 
all  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  Finally,  the 
southern  region,  which  includes  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  State,  being  removed  alike 
from  both  extremes  of  temperature  which 
operate,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  more 
northern  parts,  and  uninfluenced  either 
by  mountain  or  ocean,  enjoysa  most  genial 
and  equable  climate.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  found,  practically,  that  California 
covers  all  the  zones  that  belt  the  earth  with 
climatic  differences,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
cereal,  fruit,  plant,  or  tree,  wheresoever  it 
may  be  indigenous,  that  cannot  be  grown 
or  nurtured  in  the  open  air  in  some  part  of 
this  State. 

"  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
the  complex  atmospherical  conditions  of 
California  is  that  the  well-known  ordinary 
effects  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude 
seem  to  bear  with  but  comparatively  little 
direct  relations  in  some  portions  of  the 
State.  In  the  more  southerly  part  of  the 
interior  mountain  system,  the  general 
character  of  the  vegetation  has  obtained 
for  these  mountains  the  title  of  the  '  Alps 
of  California,'  but  their  analogue  is  found 
in  the  Arctic  zone  rather  than  in  Switzer- 
land. In  the  Swiss  Alps,  trees  ai-e  not 
found  higher  than  6,200  feet  above  the  sea 
In  the  California  Alps,  trees  are  found  11,- 
000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  good  pasturage 
extends  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  even  higher — iip  to  the  very 
crests  of  the  peaks.  At  3,500  feet  above 
sea  level  the  dense  forest  begins.  The 
trees  are  mostly  sugar  and  yellow  pine, 
Douglass  spruce,  fk,  and  bastard  cedar. 
Along  the  western  slope,  at  an  altitiide  of 
5,000  to  7,000  feet,  the  big  trees,  or  giant 
sequoias,  are  abundant,  not  merely  occur- 
ring in  isolated  groves,  but  scattered 
abundantly  in  common  with  the  timber  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles  along 
the  tributaries  of  Kings,  Kewent  and  Kern 
rivers. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  peculiarity 
and  variety  of  the  climatic  conditions  and 
vegetable  productions  of  California,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  locality  may  be 
found  here  for  the  propagation  of  the  Cin- 
chona as  readily  as  in  India,  where  its  cul- 
tivation has  baen  attended  with  success." 


Our  Water  Supply. 

We  have  been  having  another  deluge  of 
water  discussions,  of  which  we  enjoyed  so 
copious  a  supply  a  year  ago.  The  discus- 
sion has,  to  some  considerable  extent,  been 
muddied  through  personal  interests  and 
through  the  prevalence  of  San  Francisco 
fogs  and  sand,  all  of  which  have  appar- 
ently collected  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
many  of  our  worthy  citizens  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  hard  for  them  to 
get  a  clear,  impartial  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Three  propositions  are  now  placed  be- 
fore the  public.  Two  of  these  are  for  fur- 
nishing water  by  private  parties,  the  third 
for  a  public  or  a  private  enterprise,  as  the 
city  may  elect.  They  are:  the  Peninsula 
supply,  represented  mainly  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  company;  the  Lake  Tahoe 
supply,  represented  by  Col.  Von  Schmidt 
and  associates;  and  the  Blue  Lakes  Pro- 
ject, represented  by  W.  V.  Clarke.  The 
latter  has  not  been  pushed  so  much  as  the 
others,  although  we  have  good  reason  to 
think  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  before 
many  years  have  elapsed. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  can  get  a 
sufficient  amount  of  good  water  from  this 
Peninsula  is  naturally  the  first  to  arise. 
This  is  by  no  means  settled.  That  our 
present  supply  is  insufficient  we  think  is 
now  universally  allowed.  We  need  only 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mayor  Selby,  a 
gentleman  removed  from  all  grounds  of 
suspicion  eYsn.  He  says:  "That  the  amount 
of  water  now  supplied  to  the  city  will  not 
suffice  for  the  future,  is  obvious.  With 
the  present  resources,  the  Spring  Valley 
company  are  unwilling  to  allow  water  to 
be  used  for  flushing  the  sewers,  street 
sprinkling,  and  for  the  public  grounds." 
In  view  of  this  statement,  any  figures  as 


to  the  mere  capacity  of  reservoirs  are  of 
but  little  account.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
build  large  reservoirs;  the  difficulty  is  to 
fill  them  with  good  water. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  probability 
of  our  getting  enough  good  water  from 
the  Peninsula.  The  area  of  catchment  is 
large  enough  and  the  amount  of  rainfall 
sufficient,  if  we  can  catch  and  preserve 
the  whole  amount.  But  then  to  get  the 
benefit  of  this,  the  city  must  own  the  area, 
keeping  off  farmers  and  others.  We  can- 
not use  water  collected  in  driblets  from 
cultivated  lands.  And,  again,  water  kept 
nine  months  in  pools  is  hardly  to  be  le- 
garded  as  a  wholesome  article. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  project  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  plan  is  to 
take  the  water  from  Truckee  river  at  a 
point  some  four  miles  from  the  lake,  thence 
to  carry  it  by  Squaw  Valley  to  a  tunnel, 
12,000  feet  long,  which  is  to  be  cut  through 
the  Western  Summit.  From  here  the  water 
will  be  led  to  the  bed  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  American  River.  The  water  may  be 
taken  again  from  the  river  at  or  near 
Dutch  Flat  and  run  by  canal  to  Auburn, 
or  it  may  be  taken  out  higher  up  for  use 
in  the  mining  localities  south  of  this. 
From  Auburn  a  pipe  will  lead  to  Sacra- 
mento, then  to  Vallejo  or  vicinity,  across 
the  straits  of  Carquinez,  to  Alameda,  and 
under  the  Bay  to  this  city,  having  a  press- 
ure here  of  some  370  feet. 

This  project  has  the  advantage  of  excel- 
lent water  and  of  being  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  mining  districts  on  the  way. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  great  engi- 
neering difficulties  and  perhajjs  trouble 
from  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  company 
ask  a  loan  from  the  city  to  the  extent  of 
six  millions  of  6  per  ct.  thirty-year  bonds 
on  supplying  20,000,000  gallons  daily,  and 
will  furnish  20,000,000  gallons  additional, 
at  or  near  Auburn,  if  required,  the  city  to 
pay  the  exisense  of  laying  their  own  pipes. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  having  passed 
an  order  providing  for  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds,  the  Mayor  has  vetoed  it  as  a  most 
unwise  business  transaction,  and  the  veto 
has  been  sustained. 

The  last,  the  Blue  Lakes,  project,  is  to 
take  water  from  the  Blue  Lakes,  in  Alpine 
county,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mokel- 
umne,  lead  it  in  a  canal  to  Spring  Valley, 
near  Mokelumne  Hill,  thence  by  pipe  to 
Livermore  Pass,  thence  to  Alameda,  and 
across  the  Bay  to  this  city.  This  has  also 
the  advantage  of  a  full  supply  of  excel- 
lent water,  no  question  as  to  rights,  im- 
mense benefits  to  mining  and  agricultural 
districts,  etc.  The  distance  is  given  as 
one-fifth  less  than  that  to  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mr.  Clarke  proposes  to  give  the  city  the 
entire  ownership  of  the  works,  which  he 
will  build  for  them.  The  city  woiild  then 
be  able  to  get  a  large  revenue  from  sales  of 
water  on  the  way. 

Now  we  do  not  ijropose  to  argue  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  one  of  the  projects. 
We  protest,  however,  against  the  way  they 
are  received  by  the  piiblic.  The  chief 
point  in  favor  of  the  Peninsula  supply,  in 
the  popular  mind,  is  an  unwilliness  to  give 
any  more  money,  at  present,  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  the  city  treasury, 
because  so  much  is  lost  in  every  such 
transaction  by  dishonest  operations.  There 
is  an  opinion  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,  and  an  inclination  to  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself;  this  is  nat- 
ural, but  hardly  wise. 

Besides  this,  possible  trouble  with  Ne- 
vada, and  distrust  of  the  financial  ability 
of  the  company,  and  want  of  security  to 
the  city,  are  the  arguments  against  the 
Lake  Tahoe  project. 

The  Blue  Lakes  project  is  not  so  widely 
known.  Somebody  did'nt  know  that  there 
were  any  siich  lakes,  or  did'nt  want  to  know 
it,  and  it  was  squelched  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  although  it  was  a  direct  prop- 
osition to  let  the  city  own  the  works. 

Now  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  the  day.  We  cannot  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  or  is  not  a  proper  supply  on 
the  Peninsula,  that  we  can  or  cannot  get 
water  from  Tahoe,  that  we  can  or  cannot 
own  water-works  furnishing  a  sufficient 
supply  from  the  Blue  Lakes,  that  there  are 
or  are  not  other  available  sources  of  sup- 
ply- 

Wo  ought,  as  the  Mayor  suggests,  to 
have  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  proper  persons,— by  a  board  of 
engineers,  we  would  suggest,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  Honor,  Mayor  Selby.  A 
proper  examination  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
of  each  of  the  above  projects,  or  of  any 
others  proposed,  would  cost  us  some 
money,  but  it  would  save  the  city  an  ipi- 
mense  amount.  If  we  expect  that  San 
Francisco  will  become  the  important  place 
of  which  we  talk  so  much,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  its  future. 
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Improving  our  Poultry  Stock. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  an  undue  speculation  in  the  pres- 
ent furor  in  regard  to  blooded  fowls;  but 
that  it  will  result  in  a  most  healthy  and 
important  reform  in  our  poultry  stock 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever.  The 
time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  matter  of 
poultry  raising  should  receive  a  more  ex- 
tended and  careful  consideration  than  it 
has  heretofore. 

Let  any  one  take  a  walk  through  the 
markets  of  this  city  or  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  Union,  and  note  the  class  of 
chickens  and  eggs  for  sale  there,  as  com- 
pared with  the  chickens  and  eggs  produced 
and  shown  by  our  fancy  poultry  raisers, 
and  he  can  no  longer  entertain  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  need  of  the  reform  we  speak 
of. 

Farmers  have  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  poultry  raising  as  a  small  busi- 
ness— too  small  for  any  particular  atten- 
tion— and  their  chickens  have  thus  been 
suffered  to  run  wild  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  consequence  has  been  a  verj' 
general  degeneration  until  they  have  final- 
ly become  diminutive  in  size,  mangy  in 
appearance,  of  but  little  profit  to  keep,  and 
when  dressed,  anything  but  tempting  to 
the  appetite.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  in- 
terest in  'the  business  was  fast  dying  out, 
when  the  present  "poultry  fever,"  as  it  is 
called,  fortunately  set  in,  and  at  once  com- 
menced the  inauguration  of  a  new  interest 
in  this  really  profitable  and  interesting 
branch  of  husbandry. 

There  are  now  some  500  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  making  a  speciality 
of  breeding  superior  poultry,  many  of 
them  not  for  the  money  to  be  made  out  of 
it  (for  they  are  already  wealthy)  but  sole- 
ly 'for  the  public  good  and  the  pleasure 
derivable  therefrom.  It  is  through  the 
efforts  of  such  men  mainly,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  has  been  so  generally  called 
to  the  improvement  of  their  poultry,  by 
securing  thoroughbreds  to  breed  from,  or  to 
cross  with  their  common  stock.  Those 
who  have  done  this  have  been  most  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  result.  Fowls  are 
thereby  increased  one-half  to  twice  their 
weight.  The  pullets  are  bett<T  layers  of 
larger  eggs,  and  the  proportion  of  increase 
of  their  stock  has  been  improved  in  like 
proportion. 
Poultry  Yards  of  C.  M.  Nichols,  at  Fruit  Vale. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
since  visiting  the  Poultry  Establishment  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Nichols,  of  Fruit  Vale,  Alameda 
County,  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  N.  is  a 
pioneer  in  this  business  and  a  most  enthu- 
siastic operator.  He  has  secured  one  of  the 
most  quiet  and  secluded  spots  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  has  fitted 
up  his  grounds  and  houses  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner.  He  has  eight  breeding 
pens,  so  arranged  with  grass  runs  attached, 
that  the  occupants  of  the  different  pens 
can  be  alternately  allowed  to  run  Tijion  the 
grass  plots.  He  has  two  large  [general 
yards  for  his  poultry,  with  well  ventilated 
houses  to  each,  easy  of  access. 

Mr.  N.  never  allows  the  cocks  to  run 
with  the  laying  hens,  except  when  he  de- 
sires eggs  for  breeding  purposes.  Except 
when  in  the  breeding  pens  they  are  all  kejit 
in  a  yard  by  themselves.  All  his  poultry 
houses  are  elevated  on  posts,  some  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  stair  or  ladder 
way  for  the  hens  to  enter  easily.  The 
houses  thus  elevated  also  afford  a  good  and 
convenient  shelter  to  the  fowls  from  sun, 
wind  or  rain.  His  roosts,  which  are  all 
made  of  Port  Orford  cedar,  are  elevated 
only  about  eight  inches  above  the  floor  in 
the  breeding  houses,  and  two  feet  in  the 
ordinary  houses.  The  great  weight  of  the 
£rahmas  renders  it  necessary  that   they 


should  not  bo  compelled  to  either  fly  or 
jump  to  or  from  any  considerable  hight,  as 
they  might  seriously  injure  themselves  in 
so  doing.  All  the  houses,  roosts  and  yards 
are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and 
also  kept  constantly  and  thoroughly  dusted 
with  ashes.  Every  yard  and  pen  has  a 
small  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  kept  fill- 
ed with  ashes  where  the  fowls  may  take 
their  daily  dust  baths.  In  constrncting  the 
houses  great  care  is  taken  that  the  openings 
for  ventilation  are  always  above  the  roosts, 
so  that  the  fowls  may  be  kept  free  from 
drafts,  which  are  very  deleterious. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions  Mr.  N. 
has  also  a  preparation  of  carbolic  acid — 
apparently  fine  ground  bark,  saturated  with 
the  acid — which  he  occasionally  scatters 
round  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  grounds, 
walls,  etc.  We  may  also  mention  that  he 
often  finds  this  preparation  of  acid  a  very 
convenient  application  to  free  his  trees  and 
vegetables  from  vermin.  Mr.  N.  has  all 
the  yards  planted  with  fruit  trees;  j^rincip- 
ally  Languedoc  Almonds,  which  answer 
both  for  shelter  and  profit. 

The  nest  boxes  are  placed  carelessly 
around  the  yards,  without  uniformity  in 
construction  or  location,  yet  convenien 
and  secure  from  intrusion.  Hens  much 
prefer  a  secluded  nook  for  their  nests — 
they  are  lovers  of  Nature  rather  than  of 
architectural  beauty.  Mr.  N.  follows  Na- 
ture in  the  management  of  his  i^oultry  so 
far  as  a  state  of  domestication  will  allow. 
He  always  allows  his  chicksns  to  run  with 
the  hen  after  five  or  six  days  old — securing 
them  to  a  warm  and  dry  shelter,  however, 
if  the  weather  is  cold  or  otherwise  unpleas- 
ant. 

Mr.  N.  makes  a  specialty  of  Light  and 
Dark  Brahmas,  and  Partridge  and  Buff 
Cochins;  although  he  keeps  several  other 
breeds  constantly  on  hand.  His  experience 
is  that  these  four  varieties  are  superior 
to  all  others,  whether  for  producing  eggs 
or  for  the  table.  A  careful  record  of  the 
amount  which  they  will  eat,  kept  for  many 
months,  also  assures  him  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  them  than  it  does  those  of 
most  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  breeds. 
These  fowls  are  well  calculated  to  ada{)t 
themselves  to  any  climate,  laying  about 
equally  as  well  in  the  cold  winters  of  the 
north-eastern  States  as  in  the  milder  cli- 
mate of  California.  They  are  evidently 
well  adajjtcd  for  our  mountains  and  in- 
terior States  and  Territories.  The  Buff 
Cochins  are  comparatively  a  new  breed  in 
this  country,  and  are  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  most  valuable  of  all 
domestic  fowls. 

Mr.  Nichols  obtains  his  fowls  from  the 
extensive  establishment  of  Wm.  Simpson, 
Jr.,  of  West  Farms,  West  Chester  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  breeders  and  importers  of  poul- 
try and  stock  in  the  country.  Persons 
desirous  of  improving  their  poultry  stock 
will  do  well  to  examine  Mr.  Nichols'  fowls 
and  learn  more  fully  of  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  State  and  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  will  take  more  interest  in  this 
matter. 


Choice  Poultry. — Wo  have  already  sev- 
eral times  referred  to  arrivals  from  the 
East  of  choice  poultry,  to  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Bailey,  of  Oakland.  Another  consignment 
was  received  on  Saturday  last.  Among 
them  were  numbered.  Buff,  Black,  White 
and  Partridge  Cochins;  Houdans;  White 
Leghorns;  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  Creve- 
Coeurs;  and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
The  value  of  the  entire  invoice  is  about 
S3, 500 — all  warranted  pure  stock,  and  all 
in  prime  condition,  notwithstanding  their 
long  journey.  Among  these  arrivals  was  a 
trio  of  Buff  Cochins  which  were  the  win- 
ners of  the  American  Agricultural  Cup,  at 
the  last  New  York  Poultry  Exhibition. 
The  cock  weighs  16  pounds,  and  the  hens 
12  pounds  each ;  also  a  trio  of  Partridge  Co- 
chins, winners  of  the  first  prize  at  the  same 
Fair.  The  Partridge  Cochins  are  compara- 
tively a  new  breed  of  fowls  on  this  conti- 
nent, having  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States  only  about  one  year  ago.  Mr. 
Bailey  is  doing  much  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing new  and  improved  breeds  of  fowls 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poultry  yards 
of  California.  He  has  now  on  hand  about 
200  head,  all  of  the  choicest  and  most  ap- 
proved .breeds. 


Irrigation  a  Necessity. 

The  present  dry  season,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  that  of  last  year, 
should  turn  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
the  most  careftil  search  for  whatever  means 
may  be  attainable  for  averting  the  terrible 
and  blighting  contingencies  which  are  so 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  those 
farmers  who  are  located  in  the  more  arid 
and  least  watered  portions  of  our  State. 
We  have  elsewhere  given  a  few  hints  at  the 
lessons  which  should  be  learned  from  our 
present  disaster.  Deep  plowing,  thorough 
tillage  and  summer  fallowing,  judiciously 
employed,  may  always  be  resorted  to,  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  crops  in 
all  seasons,  and  under  almost  all  circum- 
stances; but  they  will  not  always  serve  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  crop. 

Irrigation  must  be  resorted  to,  wherever 
it  is  practicable.  The  past  three  years 
have  fully  demonstrated  its  necessity. 
Several  large  enterprises  have  already  been 
carried  out,  and  those  within  the  reach  of 
these  benefits,  are  now  realizing  largo  re- 
turns for  their  foresight.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  irrigation,  in  favored 
localities,  may  be  made  practical  and  profit- 
able to  all  kinds  of  crops,  not  excepting 
grain  or  grass.  The  Stockton  Independeni 
of  the  26th  ult.,  says:  "  The  advantages  of 
irrigation  are  probably  nowhere  better 
illustrated  in  the  State  than  along  the  exten- 
sive stretch  of  low  land  bordering  on  the 
Calaveras  river,  where  the  grain  crops  are 
strong  and  thrifty.  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  young  wheat  in  that  section 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  been 
well  watered  by  streams  taken  from  the 
river  at  different  points  and  spread  over 
the  farms  through  the  medium  of  irrigat- 
ing ditches.  Hay  lands  have  also  been 
copiously  watered,  and  the  crop  will  be 
abundant." 

In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
Merced  county,  says  the  Snelling  Argus, 
associations  of  farmers  have  arranged  with 
companies  of  capitalists  to  pay  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre  per 
annum,  to  have  their  lands  watered  and  be 
supplied  with  the  conveniences  attending 
canal  navigation  through  their  lands;  and 
as  it  is  considered  a  good  thing  for  both 
the  farmers  and  the  enterprising  capitalists 
who  propose  and  have  commenced  build- 
ing these  great  works  of  necessity,  opera- 
tions will  be  pressed  through  to  completion. 
Mr.  Friedlander  and  the  large  landhold- 
ers in  this  city,  who  are  largely  interested 
in  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  have  arranged  the  preliminaries  for 
a  canal  from  Tulare  lake  along  the  west 
side  of  the  valley,  close  to  the  foothills  of 
the  Coast  Range  mountains,  designed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation. An  immense  region  of  country 
wUl  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  means 
of  this  improvement. 

The  Napa  Register,  in  a  late  issue,  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  says  that 
as  a  general  thing,  the  summer-fallowed 
lands  produce  the  best  crops,  while  the 
grain  on  deep  plowed  lands,  withstands  the 
drouth  and  north  winds  far  better  than 
when  shallow-plowed;  still  the  principal 
fact  is  too  patent  to  every  farmer  in  the 
interior  valley  country  this  season,  that 
wheat  growing  is  extremely  hazardous 
where  there  are  no  means  at  hand  to  irrigate 
the  fields  when  the  drouth  and  dry  north 
winds  set  in. 

The  Register  thinks,  and  correctly  so, 
that  we  have  abundant  facilities  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  State,  to  so  utilize  the 
waste  waters  of  our  mountain  streams,  that 
they  may  be  made  to  add  millions  of  bushels 
of  golden  grain  annually  to  our  products, 
and  to  make  nearly  all  our  now  waste 
places  rejoice. 
Already  many  of  these  streams  have  been 


diverted  from  their  natural  channels  in 
Colusa,  Yuba,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Kern  counties;  and  another 
year  will  doubtless  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  grand  system  of  irrigation 
in  this  State  as  shall  place  the  farming  in- 
terest above  all  probabilities  of  any  fur- 
ther general  failure  of  crops  by  reason  of 
drouth  or  scorching  winds. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  with  a  gen- 
eral and  wise  system  of  irrigation  through- 
out the  interior  counties,  California  might 
at  once  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the 
first  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and 
present  to  the  world  a  productiveness  no- 
where else,  greater,  either  in  diversity  of 
crops  or  abundance  and  richness  of  yield. 

How  to  Save  Mustard  Seed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  mustard  seed,  if 
properly  gathered  and  cleaned,  is  a  mer- 
chantable article,  and  can  be  sold  in  any 
quantity  for  cash,  the  following  informa- 
tion, from  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  will 
probably  be  of  interest  wherever  this  plant 
grows  in  abundance,  and  can  be  had  for  the 
gathering: 

It  should  be  cut  and  gathered  in  the 
morning,  while  still  wet  with  dew,  so  that 
the  seed  will  not  scatter  out  while  hand- 
ling, and  the  threshing  should  be  done  on 
a  linen  cloth — about  thirty  feet  square  is 
the  i)roper  size — to  keep  it  from  becoming 
mixed  with  the  soil  or  dirt  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
clean  to  be  marketable,  and  if  threshed 
upon  the  ground  or  anything  except  cloth, 
it  will  become  more  o  r  less  mixed  with  dirt. 
The  operation  is  very  simple,  and,  many 
persons  who  are  out  of  employment  could 
make  good  wages,  by  engaging  in  this  bus- 
iness, which  requires  so  small  a  capital  for 
a  beginning  as  to  bo  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest.  Messrs.  Hudson  & 
Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  advertise  to  pur- 
chase the  seed,  consumed  over  two  hundred 
tons  of  the  seed  last  year,  in  the  manufac- 
ure  of  table  mustard,  which  is  not  only 
used  for  home  consumption,  but  has  be- 
come quite  a  considerable  item  of  export. 
It  is  probably  the  market  price  will  rule  un- 
usually high  the  present  season  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drouth  and  consequent  short 
crop. 

Mustard  seed  always  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
this  market,  and  many  tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  New  York.  The  market  in  this 
State  has  been  entirely  bare  of  the  article 
for  several  months  past. 

The  Nursebies.  —The  San  Jos^  nurse- 
ries, says  the  Santa  Clara  Agriculturist  have 
all  done  a  fine  business,  in  tho  way  of  dis- 
posing'of  saleable  stock,  this  season.  As 
the  country  becomes  settled  with  families, 
little  orchards  are  being  planted  every- 
where. The  day  for  planting  large  orchards, 
as  a  speculation,  seems  to  have  passed ;  but 
the  number  of  trees  planted  exceeds  that 
of  any  former  year.  A  large  number  of 
forest  and  nut  trees  have  been  planted  also 
along  streets,  for  shade  and  ornament. 
Evergreens  seem  to  be  growing  in  favor. 
The  Eucalyptus  and  Monterey  cypress  are 
the  general  favorites.  We  are  glad  to  see 
so  many  evergreens  planted,  as  we  need 
them  to  enliven  the  landscape  during  onr 
rainy  seasons.  We  have  many  fine  native 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  that  should  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  for  hedges, 
for  streets  and  open  grounds.  There  is 
a  chance  for  many  a  chat  on  this  subject, 
which  we  propose  to  consider  with  our 
readers. 

Terms  Used  in  Describing  Fruits. 

The  frequent  use  of  descriptive  terms, 
applied  to  trees  and  fruits,  render  them 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of  our 
readers,  as  we  design  them  to  be. 

Calyx— the  remains  of  the  flower  left  at 
the  end  opposite  the  stem. 

Basin — the  depression  around  the  calyx. 

Crown  or  Summit— the  ridge  surround- 
ing the  calyx. 

Stem— the  part  connecting  the  fruit  to 
twig  of  the  tree. 

Base— the  part  most  remote  from  tho 
crown.  , 

Core— the  cavities  in  the  center  of  tue 
fruit  containing  tho  seeds.  . 

Core  surroundings— the  dim  linos  m  the 
flesh,  which  partly  or  wholly  surround  the 
core.  ,     ,    .. 

Flesh— the  edible  portion  of  the  fruit. 
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The  Feuit  Crop  appears  to  be  promising 
an  abundant  yield  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  affording  good  evidence  that  this 
crop,  at  least,  is  independent  of  our  ex- 
ceptional season  of  drought. 

The  Folsom  Telegraph  says  the  fruit  and 
grape  crops  in  that  vicinity  never  looked 
better. 

The  Vallejo  Chronicle  says  that  Solano 
and  Napa  counties,  renowned  for  their 
orchard  and  vine  productions,  will  produce 
an  abundance  of  fruit  to  reward  the  pomol- 
ogist  and  viniculturist  this  season.  No 
frost  has  blighted  the  blossoms,  nor  has 
curled  leaf  made  its  appearance,  so  far  as 
heard  from. 

The  Mendocino  Democrat  says  many  of 
the  early  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity  pre- 
sent  a  very  promising  appearance;  and  in 
some  localities  apricots  have  assumed  a 
very  sizeable  dimension. 

Similar  reports  reach  us  from  all  the 
fruit  producing  portions  of  the  State. 

The  Haying  Season  has  commenced, 
and  many  grain  fields  will  be  treated  as 
"  grass."  The  high  price  of  hay,  now  $20 
to  $24  per  ton,  will  go  far  toward  making 
up  the  loss  of  converting  grain  into  grass. 
Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre  is 
worth  $30;  now  if  the  acre  yields  only  a 
ton  and  a  quarter  of  grass,  where  is  the 
loss,  when  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  sack- 
ing the  wheat  is  taken  into  account. 

Luxuriant  Gbass. — R.  C.  Sargent  has 
exhibited  at  the  office  of  the  Stockton  Ih- 
dependetit,  a  sample  of  grass — Rhode  Island 
Redtop— which  is  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  and  finely  headed.  The  seed  was 
sown  a  year  ago  last  fall  on  the  banks  of 
some  ditches  cut  for  the  reclamation  of 
tule  land,  and  now  the  grass  is  spreading 
extensively  over  the  reclaimed  portion  of 
the  land,  and  growing  with  astonishing 
luxuriance.  Redtop  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  the  hay  crop  in  New  England, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses 
cultivated. 

Flax. — The  flax  crop  promises  well, 
wherever  it  has  been  sown.  The  Malcom 
brothers,  near  HoUister,  will  harvest  a  good 
crop  from  a  sowing  of  300  acres;  while  the 
neighboring  wheat  fields  will  yield  but  lit- 
tle. Flax  seed  always  commands  a  good 
price.  Its  culture  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing for  several  years,  and  as  more 
care  and  attention  has  been  given  to  its 
cultivation  for  seed,  the  crop  has  been  a 
paying  one.  It  pays  better  than  grain, 
and  stands  the  drouth  better. 

Crops  within  an  area  of  12  or  14  miles 
around  Gilroy  are  said  to  be  looking  much 
better  than  about  San  Jose. 

Cranberries  IN  Santa  CRUz.^The  Times 
says  Otto  Stosser  has  started  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cranberries  in  Santa  Cruz,  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  the  plants  appear  to  be  do- 
ing well.  We  ought  to  raise  our  own  fruit 
of  that  description  and  save  importing  from 
foreign  parts. 

The  Los  Angeles  News  of  April  29th, 
says:  Three  days  ago  over  a  thousand 
horses  were  started  in  a  single  drove  for 
Montana.  There  must  be  a  market  there- 
aways. 

Horses  Stampeded. — The  Los  Angeles 
Star  of  the  2d  inst. ,  hears  that  Mr.  Hunter 
had  356  head  of  horses  stampeded  and  run 
off  by  Indians,  a  short  time  since,  at  Kings- 
ton Springs,  on  the  Salt  Lake  road,  about 
175  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Indian  Raids  on  Ranches. — It  is  said 
that  over  forty  miles  of  the  valley  ranches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  Apaches  and  the 
owners  driven  into  that  place. 

The  Coming  Crop. — M.  George  C.  Per- 
kins, of  Oroville,  has  already  contracted 
for  a  number  of  wheat  crops  now  growing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 

Acorns. — There  is  a  good  prosjiect  of  a 
plentiful  crop  of  acorns  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Sacramento  Union  says  the  business 
of  silk  culture  in  that  vicinity  appears  to 
have  passed  to  a  great  extent  into  the  hands 
of  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  business. 

Wool. — The  San  Joaquin  Argus,  says: 
Large  quantities  of  wool  are  daily  pass- 
ing through  this  place  on  their  way  to  San 
Francisco — the  high  prices  brought  by  the 
article  stimulating  its  shipment.  H.  F, 
Buckley  has  sold  120  bales  of  their  crop  in 
San  Francisco  at  an  averege  of  30  cents 
per  pound,  a  part  of  their  crop  being  from 
quarter-breed  Cotswolds.  This  sale  should 
satisfy  all  sheep-raisers  of  the  advantages 
derived  bj  breeeding  up  their  jlocks  by 


the  introduction  of  the  Cotswold  and  other 
long-wooled  sheep.  The  Messrs.  Buckley 
are  among  the  most  succesf  ul  sheep-breed- 
ers in  this  portion  of  the  valley,  and  their 
enterprise  in  making  direct  importations  of 
the  best  breeds  has  contributed  greatly  to 
their  success. 

Sheep  and  Hogs. — The  'W&Bniw.ra^  Signal, 
published  in  Santa  Barbara  county  says; — 
Sheep  and  hog  shipping  by  steamer,  from 
this  port  to  San  Francisco,  has  become  an 
interesting  feature  in  our  commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  a  considerable 
number  were  sent  up — as  many  as  500  head 
at  one  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  speedily  become  the  pork  and 
mutton  producing  region  of  the  coast.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  producers  aud  better  ship- 
ping facilities.  Corn  grows  to  perfection, 
and  our  unabounded  natural  sheep  pas- 
tures can  send  fat  mutton  into  market  from 
one  to  two  months  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  any  place  on  the  coast,  except  the 
counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Fine  Blooded  Sheep. — The  Sacramento 
Bee  of  the  5th  inst.  says  that  by  the  previ- 
ous evening's  train  there  was  dispatched  a 
car  containing  five  beautiful  sheep  of  the 
Cotswold  and  Lincoln  breed,  which  were 
imported  by  Miller,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  are  the  property  of  Isaac  Smith,  form- 
erly of  Sacramento,  and  now  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  of 
very  fine  texture ;  a  sample  before  us  meas- 
ures fourteen  inches  in  length. 

Angora  Goats. — There  are  now  a  large 
number  of  an  gora  goats  distributed  through- 
out the  State,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that 
they  are  more  profitable  for  wool  growing 
than  sheep.  The  pure  bloods  are  crossed 
with  the  common  goat,  until  the  blood  is 
brought  up  so  as  to  produce  wool  long 
enough  to  be  shorn  and  manufactured. 
Goats  are  much  easier  raised  than  sheep. 
When  properly  bred  up  the  goat's  wool,  is 
worth  twice  as  much  or  more  per  pound 
than  sheep's  wool,  and  it  costs  no  more  to 
produce  it.  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  of  Franklin 
county,  Ky.,  hasa  flock  of  200  thus  bro't  up. 
He  also  raises  sheep.  His  last  years  sales 
averaged  85  cents  for  his  goat's  wool  and 
35  for  sheep — currency. 

Fine  Blooded  Cattle. — A  lot  of  fine- 
blooded  cattle  were  shipped  by  steamer 
Julia,  to-day,  for  S.  F.  They  are  all  thor- 
oughbred short-horned  cattle,  aud  were 
raised  by  William  L.  Overhiser  on  his 
farm  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city.  One 
cow  weighs  1,427  pounds;  another  cow  is 
not  quite  so  heavy,  but  is  equally  beauti- 
ful. Three  young  heifers  are  splendid  ani- 
mals, and  the  seven  months  old  bull  calf 
weighs  730  pounds.  Mr.  Overhiser  sold 
the  cow  for  $500  and  the  lot — six  head — 
for  $2,000.  This  is  the  largest  sale  of  San 
Joaquin  county  raised  blooded  cattle-  ever 
made.  E.  D.  Brown,  of  Alameda  county 
is  the  purchaser. — San  Joaquin  Republi- 
can. 

Movement  op  Stock. — The  Visalia  Delia 
hears  of  negotiations  for  horses  and  cattle 
to  be  driven  to  other  pastures.  Horses  to 
Utah  and  Reese  River.  Immense  herds  of 
cattle  are  to  be  transferred  from  Kern 
county  to  other  ranges.  This  movement 
is  not  so  much  on  account  of  dearth  of 
pasturage  as  to  get  rid  of  cattle  thieves, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  disturbance  from 
the  "fence  question." 

Blooded  Stock. — ^ About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercicry,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  of  Mountain  View,  in  this 
county,  imported  some  fine  Holstein,  or 
Dutch  cattle,  of  pure  blood,  and  also  a 
number  of  pure  blooded  Cotswold  sheep, 
bringing  them  across  the  continent  by  rail 
at  a  heavy  expense.  They  arrived  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  have  thrived  amaz- 
ingly since.  He  has  now  a  number  of  half- 
breed  Holstein  bulls  and  a  fine  lot  of  pure 
and  half-breed  bucks.  The  Holsteins  are 
generally  conceded  to  make  fine  dairy 
stock.  And  all  sheep  raisers  know  the 
value  of  the  Cotswolds. 

Fine  Cattle. — Mr.  Moses  Wicks,  of 
Butte  county  recently  received,  per  over- 
land railroad,  thirteen  head  of  fine  blooded 
horned  stock,  from  Chicago  and  one  hog. 
This  is  the  second  car  load  which  be  has 
received  within  a  few  months.  Mr.  W.  is 
said  to  be  collecting  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  stock  in  the  State. 

Exportation  of  Horses. — The  Stockton 
Independent  says  that  John  Sutherland  has 
made  preparations  to  equip  a  party  of  fifty 
men  to  take  a  drove  of  5,000  head  of  horses 
from  his  ranches  on  King's  River  to  Den- 
ver, where,  it  is  believed,  they  can  be  sold 
in  lots  to  dealers.  Some  thirty  of  the 
party  left  Stockton  on  Saturday  last,  and 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a  number  of 
others.  Mr.  Sutherland  and  John  Barker 
will  follow  and  start  the  men  and  horses  on 
thejr  way  over  the  mountains,     Mr.  Barker 


will  go  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  The 
horses  are  said  to  be  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition, and  are  reputed  to  be  by  far  the 
best  lot  of  native  horses  ever  driven  from 
the  State. 

Land  and  Stock  Valuations.  —  The 
Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county  by  reso- 
lution, requested  the  Assessor  to  assess 
certain  classes  of  property  at  the  following 
rates,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  governed 
himself  by  their  advice:  Grazing  land  75 
cents  per  acre;  grain  land,  $5;  irrigable 
land,  $10;  vines,  4  years  old  and  upwards, 
2  cents;  Malaga  and  Sicily  lemon  trees,  in 
bearing,  $5;  lime  trees,  in  bearing,  $5; 
orange  trees,  10  years  old  and  upwards,  $10; 
wine,  1  year  old,  per  gallon,  10  cents;  2 
years  old,  30  cents;  grape  brandy,  75  cents; 
gentle  Californiahorses,  each,  $25;  unbrok- 
en, $10;  American  oxen,  each,  $30;  do 
milch  cows,  $25;  do  stock  cattle,  $10;  Cal- 
ifornia oxen,  $20;  do.  milch  cows,  $20;  do. 
stock  cattle,  $8;  hogs,  6  months  old,  $2; 
merino  and  other  fine  sheep,  $3;  improved 
do.  $1,50  California  do.  $1;  bee-stands  $2. 

TuLE  River,  Kern  County. — The  Visalia 
Delta  recommends  the  Tule  Riveras  a  good 
place  for  settlement  in  the  following  man- 
ner: As  a  river,  it  appears  to  be  a  gentle, 
unj)retentious  stream  of  indefinite  width, 
and  having  a  running  depth  of  about  ten 
to  fifteen  inches,  lying  nearly  on  a  level 
with  its  low,  sloping  banks,  which  seem 
to  rise  but  two  or  three  feet  above  its  sandy 
bed.  As  a  range  for  cultivation,  it  is  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  richest  and  best  nat- 
ural locations  in  the  State.  Its  chief  ad- 
vantages are  that,  for  most  crops,  little  or 
no  irrigation  is  required,  and  when  wanted 
can  be  cheaply  had  by  darning  the  river 
and  turning  it  out  of  its  low  bed.  The 
moisture  beneath  the  soil  is  easily  reached 
by  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops,  water 
being  found  in  most  jslaces  near  the  sur- 
face as  in  Napa  Valley.  The  climate  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State,  though  subject, 
like  many  others,  to  occasional  intermit- 
tent fevers  for  new  comers  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  settlement.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  tropical  fruits  will  grow  luxuriantly 
and  with  little  care  as  well  as  those  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Land  is  very  cheap,  and 
there  still  are  many  sections  open  to  pre- 
emp-tion.  The  people  are  almost  exclu- 
sively of  American  and  German  nativity, 
thriving,  peaceable,  hospitable  and  indus- 
trious. The  operatfon  of  the  fence  law  is 
the  greaest  objection  to  that  region;  but 
the  Delta  thinks  that  will  be  made  right  by 
the  next  Legislature. 

STATE  NOTES. 

Wheat  Crop. — The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  of  April  27th  says : 

No  such  prospets  for  wheat  was  ever 
known  here  as  it  spreads  over  Northwest 
Missouri.  Our  friend  Dr.  Faulkerson,  of 
Andrew  county,  says  that  in  his  neighbor- 
hood not  only  is  the  breadth  in  wheat  great- 
er than  ever  before,  but  the  yield  promises 
to  be  many  per  cent,  heavier  than  has  ever 
before  realized  in  this  section.  Similar 
word  comes  to  us  from  the  whole  State. 

The  same  reports  come  to  us  from  the 
whole  northwestern  portion  of  the  Union. 
This  favorable  state  of  the  crop  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  two  causes — first,  a  very  propi- 
tious season,  and,  second,  the  improved 
culture.  What  effect  will  be  produced  up- 
on prices  by  such  a  crop  is  an  interesting 
and  important  inquiry.  No  doubt  the  polit- 
ical state  of  Europe  will  effect  the  subject. 
The  most  favorable  influence  would  result 
from  peace  of  France. 

They  make  wine  out  of  parsnips  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

Chinese  cucumbers  are  said  to  grow 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

Maples  large  enough  to  make  three  ten- 
feet  rails  each,  with  4,000  trees  to  the  acre 
have  been  raised  from  the  seed  in  seven 
years,  in  Monroe  county,  Iowa. 

New  method  of  curing  a  balky  horse — 
pour  water  into  his  nose.  A  Westfield 
man  tried  it  the  other  day,  and  it  proved 
effectual  in  five  minutes — killing  the  horse. 

Oregon.— A  Want  of  Our  Coast. 

There  is  a  State  lying  to  the  north  of  us 
which  has  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined, but  with  a  population  of  a  little 
over  one  per  cent,  of  that  of  these  two 
States.  It  has  good  society,  numerous 
and  excellent  schools  and  churches,  and 
offers  manifold  inducements  for  immigra- 
tion. Its  growth,  although  slow,  has  been 
steady  and  healthy,  without  wild  specula- 
tions or  financial  crises  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

Its   climate    is    varied,  generally    most 


pleasant  and  healthy  and  in  some  places 
unsurpassed.  Its  arable  land  is  sufficient 
to  support  a  million  of  people.  The  agri- 
cultural productions  of  its  soil  are  many, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land  very  great. 
Fruits  of  nearly  every  description  are 
raised  with  success.  For  the  stock-raiser 
there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  grazing 
land.  Its  timber  is  of  immense  extent 
and  of  the  best  quality  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes. 

Oregon  is  also  rich  in  mineral.  Its 
placer  mines  have  yielded  extensively  and 
although  the  cream  may  have  been  taken 
off,  enough  is  left  for  still  many  a  good 
days  work.  Its  quartz  mines  are  being 
oj)ened  and  worked  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. But  its  iron  beds  and  its  coal  de- 
posits, already  yielding  largely  now,  prom- 
ise the  richest  results  for  the  future. 

Its  salmon  fisheries  are  by  no  means  un- 
imjjortant,  engaging  large  amounts  of  cap- 
ital and  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  growing 
largely.  Woolen,  lumber  and  flour  mills, 
form  the  most  prominent  items,  but  many 
other  important  branches  of  mechanical 
industry  are  well  represented.  The  re- 
sources of  timber,  iron  and  coal,  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  favorable  climate 
and  the  abundance  of  water  power  show 
what  can  be  done  in  manufacturing. 

Cities  and  towns  are  dotted  here  and 
there  over  the  State.  Railroads  are  being 
built  to  traverse  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Good  wagon  roads  already  exist. 
Such  are  a  few  items  about  Oregon. 

What   Oregon    Needs.— What   the    Pacific    Coast 
Needs. 

Now  what  does  Oregon  want?  Immi- 
gration, and  immigration  of  a  certain  kind. 
It  does  not  want  peoisle  who  are  willing  to 
reside  only  in  cities.  Such  men  and  women 
had  better  stay  away.  It  is  not  the  large 
towns  which  demand  immigrants;  these 
can  get  population  at  any  time  here- 
after. But  it  is  the  people  to  go  into  the 
country,  to  till  the  land,  open  the  mines, 
cut  the  timber,  raise  stock;  it  is  men  of 
stout  limbs  and  willing  hearts.  One  man 
in  the  country  is  worth  three  in  the  city. 
In  the  country  there  is  room  for  all  and 
work  for  all;  in  the  city  there  is  room  and 
work  for  only  a  certain  number,  and  that 
number  is  certain  to  be  filled  as  necessity 
requires.  The  city  can  always  get  all  the 
people  from  the  country  that  they  want;  the 
reverse  is  not  true. 

Oregon  does  not  want  to  have  a  quarter 
of  her  population  in  one  place.  It  sounds 
rather  nice  to  be  able  to  talk  of  our  large 
centers  of  trade  and  population;  but  Ore- 
gon is  too  young  and  too  poor  yet  to  be 
able  to  live  on  sound. 

The  great  question  is,  how  to  get  popu- 
lation. Ben  Holladay  is  taking  a  step  in 
the  matter  which,  if  successful,  will  prove 
an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  coast;  for 
he  will  introduce  an  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  community  where  it  is  needed. 
The  railroads  are  attracting  people.  The 
Board  of  Statistics,  Immigration,  and 
Labor  Exchange  of  Portland  are  publish- 
ing pamphlets  for  general  distribution, 
giving  statistics  and  the  like,  and  are  other- 
wise doing  good  work.  We  are  indebted 
to  them  for  a  number  of  publications,  and 
likewise  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Now  these  publications  are  excellent  and 
undoubtedly  do  much  good.  But  they 
fail  to  answer  the  very  first  question  of  all 
would-be  immigrants,  and  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  them.  These  people  as 
a  general  thing  have  no  money  to  spend  in 
traveling  all  over  our  extensive  coast  in 
order  to  find  where  to  settle.  They  want 
to  know  just  where  to  go  to.  They  require 
to  be  told  where  land  is  open  to  pre-emp- 
tion or  under  the  homestead  law,  as  well 
as  where  it  is  for  sale  at  moderate  prices. 

Before  immigration  can  be  induced  in 
large  numbers  by  the  publications,  these 
pamphlets  must  have  maps  appended  to 
them,  and  in  these  maps  must  be  denoted 
the  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  the  lands  for 
sale,  and  the  descriptions  must  give  some- 
thing concerning  these  localities.  What- 
ever its  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
we  believe  that  that  section  which  pub- 
lishes such  maps  and  has  out  live  agents, 
will  be  the  first  to  grow  in  wealth  and 
numbers. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  Oregon,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  any  part  of  our  coast. 
We  are  far  off  from  the  great  centers  of 
population,  farther  from  them  than  they 
are  from  us,  for  we  are  more  accustomed 
to  venture  forth  into  the  uncertain.  We 
must  show  them  not  only  what  we  have, 
but  where  we  have  it;  for  to  wander  over  the 
millions  of  square  miles  of  our  coast  in 
order  to  pick  out  a  home  is  what  the  immi- 
grant will  not  and  cannot  do. 
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Native  California  Lupines— The  Castor 
Bean,  Etc. 

Editors  Press:— There  appears  to  be 
much  interest  among  the  ' '  book-farmers  " 
of  the  East  concerning  the  lupines — a  plant 
much  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for 
green  manuring,  also  for  fodder,  and  is 
found  especially  excellent  for  sheej). 

From  all  the  testimony  it  certainly  stands 
high.  (Sometimes yb«rytfe/;  only  think  of 
plowing  under  such  a  growth  for  manure!) 

Now  I  believe  it  grows  wild  all  over 
California.  Cannot  some  of  your  wide- 
awake subscribers  tell  us  all  about  it? 
There  certainly  is  a  species  of  lupine  flour- 
ishing in  hundreds  of  waste  places,  and  it 
seems  exactly  to  fill  the  bill.  I  once  pro- 
tected a  few  of  them  in  mj'  orchard  for  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms;  but  soon  found 
thoy  were  for  "squatting"  all  over  my 
land,  so  I  immediately  commenced  suit  of 
ejectment. 

Before  I  had  learned  its  name,  I  con- 
cluded it  would  be  valuable  to  cover  up  dry, 
sandy,  unsightly  places,  as  it  seemed  to 
flourish  where  nothing  else  could  gain  a 
foothold.  Possiblj'  the  seed  may  have 
been  brought  here  by  the  old  Mission 
Padres,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  our  wild  oats, 
mustard,  etc.  It  was  known  and  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Eomans.  Have  noticed 
three  varieties  growing  here — as  indicated 
by  different  colors  of  the  blossom. 
Castor  Beans. 

At  Knight's  Ferry,  in  1857,  I  think,  I 
raised  about  the  first  castor  beans  ("/'alma 
Chrisli — a  nut")  that  were  ever  grown  in  this 
State.  The  rapidity  of  growth,  beauty  of 
shrub,  and  abundance  of  yield  was  a  pleas- 
ant surprise;  also  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
was  somewhat  astonishing  to  tho.se  who 
partook  of  it  freely — "merely  from  curios- 
ity." 

I  sent  to  the  city  to  learn  if  they  Avere 
worth  anything,  and  an  answer  immediately 
came  back — "Will  give  you  two  dollars 
per  pound  for  all  you  have;" — the  news 
having  gone  forth  in  all  the  papers  that 
they  would  kill  or  drive  off  goj^hers. 
Everybody  wanted  seed  and  none  to  be 
had.  My  crop  was  therefore  forwarded  to 
my  brother  in  San  Francisco;  and,  upon 
its  arrival,  hapijencd  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  cook,  whose  culinary  fancy  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  plump,  fresh  beans, 
and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  lay  out  a 
mess  for  dinner,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  serving  this  novel,  dainty  dish  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  proprietor  who  assur- 
ed him  thoy  were  much  better  taken  raw. 
All  who  have  ever  partaken  need  not  be 
told  that  the  result  was  conclusive  as  to 
the  "better  way." 

Gophers  certainly  have  more  sense  than 
to  reckon  them  in  their  bill  of  fare.  I  had 
them  in  my  garden  some  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  do  not  think  they  made  the 
least  difference  with  gophers,  who  seem 
never  to  cut  the  roots,  but  will  drive  their 
tunnels  very  close  to  tliom. 
Poultry. 

In  the  Pacific  Eceal  "Extra"  we  find 
some  excellent  *'  Golden  Ilules  for  the 
Poultiy-raiser,"  which,  if  carefully  follow- 
ed, would  be  sure  to  leave  no  room  for  fail 
ure.  But  there  is  a  slight  clashing  or  dis- 
crepancy that  might  tend  to  confuse  the 
earnest  seeker  after  knowledge  in  these 
lines: — "Treat  your  fowls  according  to  Na- 
ture's laws.  *  *  Keep  the  hen  under  the 
coop  until  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old.     * 

*  *  Avoid  rain  or  snow  water."  My 
experience  is  that  hens  and  chicks  thrive 
better  if  allowed  to  run  free  after  the  first 
few  days.  D.  M.  Locke. 

Santa  Cruz,  May  1st. 

With  regard  to  the  "discrepancy"  noticed 
by  our  correspondent  in  the  ' '  Pacific 
KuBAL  Extra,"  (which,  by  the  way,  was, 
as  shown  upon  its  face,  merely  a  jirivate 
circular,)  the  writer  doubtless  wished  to 
be  understood  as  atlvising  to  "  treat  fowls 
according  to  Nature's  laws"  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  habits  necessarily 
forced  upon  them  by  their  domestication. 


far  that  the  water,  in  passing  through  the 
sand,  will  be  rendered  entirely  clear,  no 
matter  how  muddy  the  river  may  be.  This 
gives  the  supply.  There  is  then  to  be  a 
steam  pump,  which  is  to  run  constantly,  or 
be  in  condition  to  run  constantly.  The 
ordinary  pressure  will  be  just  enough  to 
carry  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
houses;  but  in  case  of  fire  the  pumps  will 
put  on  force  equal  to  that  of  a  steam  fire 
engine,  so  that  all  that  will  be  necessary  to 
put  out  fires  will  be  to  have  hydrants  and 
hose.  Whenever  a  fire  occurs,  the  open- 
ing of  a  hydrant  will  cause  a  reduction  of 
the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  pipes,  and 
this  reduction  will  instantaneously  ring  an 
alarm,  as  a  signal  to  the  engineer  to  put  on 
full  steam.  This  method  has  been  tried 
for  four  or  five  years  in  a  number  of  East- 
ern towns  of  20,000  or  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  they  all  express  themselves  delighted 
with  it.  Itiscertainly  one  worthy  of  consid- 
eiation  by  all  those  towns  which  can  have 
a  steady  supply  without  a  reservoir. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  system 
might  work  well  in  many  localities— espe- 
cially in  such  a  city  as  Sacramento;  but 
the  people  of  that  city  bad  the  matter  sub- 
mitted to  them  about  a  month  since,  and 
the  vote  was  against  its  adoption  by  a  largo 
majority.  So  it  is  not  now  a  live  question 
there. 


The  HoiiiiX  Water  Works. — The  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  a  recent  date  gave  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  Holly  system  of 
supplying  water  to  towns  of  moderate  size, 
and  under  which  there  is  to  be  no  reser- 
voir and  no  fire  department: — "  A  couple 
of  largo  wells  are  opened  so  near  the  river 
that  they  cannot  be  {DumiJed  empty,  but  so 


Hints  to  Farmers. 


Population  of  San  Francisco.  The     Olympic 

Mr.  Langley  has  replied  to  the  reply  of 

Mr.  W.  G.  Morris  (U.  S.  Marshal)  to  the 

strictures  of  Mr.  Langley   on  the  U.  S. 

Census.  Mr.  Langley  defends  the  accu- 
racy of  his  Directory,  and  answers  certain 

challenges  to  publish  a  number  of  names 

omitted  in  the  census,  by  publishing  many 

more  names  than  asked  for.     On  one  point 

both  gentlemen  agree, — in  the  enumeration 

of  the  Chinese. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Langley  shows  that 

the  returns  of  the  census  were  too  small. 

We  would   not  assert  that  Mr.  Langley's 

retTirns  wore  absolutely  correct.  But  then 
we  can  only  judge  concerning  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  either  side,  for  the  care- 
ful examination  and  compilation  of  such 
statistics  is  a  job  too  large  for  our  hands 
and  one  which  we  must  leave  to  others. 

The  matter  is  perhaps  not  yet  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The  popu- 
lar belief  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
that  the  census  is  too  low  and  the  Directory 
too  high.  The  census  takers  could  have 
no  object  in  giving  aught  else  than  the 
truth,  yet  might  have  made  mistakes.  The 
Directory  is  concerned  to  have  the  numbers 
as  high  as  possible;  but  enjoys  the  best  of 


Games- 
Greeks. 


The      Ancient 


[Written  for  the  Pbebb.] 

Scabby  sheep  are  best  doctored  soon 
after  shorn,  but  any  time  when  the  liquid 
is  applied  to  the  pelt  to  kill  the  scab.  It 
is  not  a  bad  policy  to  scorify  the  worst 
l^oiuts  of  attack,  by  an  instrument  that 
will  scratch  or  cut  the  hide  partially.  This 
instrument  can  be  made  out  of  the  bow  of 
a  i)air  of  old  sheep  shears  by  filing  in 
notches;  but  the  more  effectual  mode  is  to 
set  sharjj-pointed  instruments  in  a  flat  piece 
of  wood,  the  points  only  to  jiroject  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  set  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  about  six  in  num- 
ber; draw  these  points  over  but  once;  it 
makes  an  opening  for  the  material  applied 
to  work  under  the  hide  and  kill  the  insects 
that  create  the  sore;  that  tobacco  water  is  a 
safe  and  sure  remedy,  but  jjetroleum  in 
small  (^uanties,  or  kerosine,  will  do  the  job 
effectually  and  cheaply. 

Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Scions. 

When  you  have  a  package  of  small  trees, 
or  any  woody  plant  arrive  in  a  shriveled 
condition,  immerse  them  under  water  for 
24  hours;  if  the  trees  are  not  damaged,  put 
them  in  good,  light  soil,  in  a  shady  place, 
and  let  the  light  to  them  gradually;  keep 
them  well  soaked  up  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  slightly  cover  them  with  straw  or  other 
non-conductor  of  heat  until  the  terminal 
buds  begin  to  expand  for  a  few  days.  In  a 
hot,  arid  climate,  it  is  very  beneficial  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  all  trees,  when  trans- 
planted, with  some  kind  of  cloth  or  bark. 
You  will  see  a  marked  benefit  in  it;  through 
the  first  season  it  requires  less  moisture  to 
sustain  the  life  and  growth  of  the  tree  or 
plant.  Scions  do  much  better  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun's  direct  rays  when  set. 
In  root  grafting,  only  let  the  first  bud  jjro- 
ject  above  ground. 

Solomon  W.  Jewitt. 

Kern  County,  April  10,  1871. 

Editobs  Press: — The  following  imjiort- 
ant  typographical  error  occurs  in  the  Eubal 
Press  for  April  29th.  In  my  report  of  rain- 
fall for  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near  Turlock, 
Stanislaus  county,  on  page  265,  the  word 
"months"  occurs  where  it  should  have 
been  weeks. 

The  fifth  sentence  should  read:  "In  this 
last  rain  we  had  just  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  whole  six  ireeAs  previous."  No  rain  fell 
in  April  after  the  17th.  Our  entire  amount 
for  the  month  was  l.G-t  inches,  making  for 
the  season  a  total  of  6.75  inches.  Our 
grain  is  now  heading  rapidly,  but  is  begin- 
ning to  need  another  refreshing  shower. 
Your  conclusion  that  crops  will  be  light 
this  season  will  apply  emphatically  to  our 
section,  unless  we  have  more  rain  within  a 
week.  J.  w.  a.  w. 

Turlock,  May  1,  1871. 


reputations  for  general  accuracy.  Any  one 
acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
enormous  labor  of  compiling  such  statis- 
tics, will  agree  that  there  are  many  chances 
for  errors. 

The  question  still  remains  for  public 
satisfaction  :  150,000  or  170,000?  We  mod- 
estly confess  our  inability  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two.  Splitting  the  difference  is 
a  common  method  of  compromise,  not  al- 
ways of  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  proba- 
bly, in  the  present  case,  not  satisfactory  to 
either  of  the  two  parties  of  the  argument; 
yet  we  can  just  now  suggest  no  better. 

The  Heathen  Chinee. — One  of  the 
handsomest,  neatest  and  most  interesting 
publications  which  we  have  seen  lately,  is 
the  jiamphlet  just  issued  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Overland  Monthly.  It  is  an  admirable 
facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
"Heathen  Chinee,"  as  written  by  F.  Bret 
Harte,  with  all  its  interlineations  and  cor- 
rections, together  with  the  letter-press 
copy  as  it  appeared  in  the  Overland  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  embellished  with  a  capital 
likeness  of  the  author.  The  lithographic 
execution  is  very  fine.  To  possess  a  likeness 
of  Bret  Harte  and  a  specimen  of  his  hand- 
writing, is  surely  enough  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  25  cents,  the  price  of  this 
publication.  The  little  gem  issues  from  the 
ofiice  of  John  ^H.  Carmany  &  Co. ,  409 
Washington  street,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
news-dealers. 


In  the  Sciota  Valley,  Ohio,  the  land  is 
so  rich  that  for  40  years  corn  has  been 
grown  on  the  same  ground,  and  yet  they 
who  do  the  work  are  tenants  and  poor.  In 
Northern  Ohio,  the  land  is  so  poor,  it  is 
constantly  kept  in  grass,  and  yet  they  who 
do  the  work  are  the  owners,  and  are  rich. 


A  Costly  Carpet.— The  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key has  presented,  the  U.  S.  Government 
a  magnificent  carpet  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  East  Eoom  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  woven  in  one  i^iece,  was 
made  at  the  Imperial  factory,  being  a  year 
in  preparation,  weighs  1,500  lbs.,  and  is 
said  to  be  worth  89,000  to  810,000.  Bed 
and  blue  are  the  prevailing  colors. 

A  Chief  reason  why  young  men  dislike 
farming  is  their  father's  worn-out  fields. 
To  sow  clover  bountifully  is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  our  youth  from  tramping  the 
streets  of  our  cities  looking  'for  situations 
and  pocket-books. 


The  earliest  and  most  famous  of  games 
were  those  celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  plain 
in  the  territory  of  Elis,  in  Ancient  Greece, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jupiter.  The  origin  of 
the  games  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  spot  where  they  were  celebrated  was 
sacred  ground;  and  so  sacred  and  universal 
was  their  celebration  that  whatever  war 
raged  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  be- 
tween the  different  territories  of  Greece, 
a  truce  was  proclaimed  in  season  for  all  to 
attend  them,  and  the  combatants,  even, 
met  as  friends  in  friendly  contest.  The 
games  continued  five  days. 

Spectators  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world;  but  those  only  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
lists,  until  after  the  Roman  conquest,  when 
Boman  citizens  also  were  allowed  to  enter. 
The  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated 
was  called  the  Stadium,  and  consisted  of  a 
slightly  elevated  mound  of  earth,  upon 
which  were  also  placed  seats  for  the  Greek 
spectators;  while  all  foreigners  occupied 
back  seats,  and  had  an  entrance  of  their 
own — so  that  there  could  be  no  mixing  up 
of  nationalities. 

The  games  at  first  consisted  of  running, 
as  re^jresented   in  our  illustration,  where 
the   contestants  are   seen   in  full  rush  for 
the  prize  so  temptingly  held  out  for  the  one 
who  should  first  bo  able  to  reach  it.    They 
were  open  to  all — both  rich 
and   poor,  high  or  humble, 
who  could  give  evidence  of  an 
unblemished  character.     In 
earlier  years  various  prizes 
of   value  were  ofiered;  but 
in    later    times     the     only 
jirize  was  a  simple  wreath 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
sacred     olive     tree    which 
grew   near    the    temple  of 
J  upiter.     It  is  such  a  prize 
that  is  held  forth  in  the  il- 
lustration herewith  present- 
ed. The  winner   of  a  prize 
became  thenceforth  a  mark- 
ed   man,  and    honors   were 
extended     to    him    as    to 
a    conquerer,  and    also    to    his    family. 
His      success      was      supposed     also    to 
reflect    honor     upon     the     State     where 
he  belonged.     Those  games,   after   being 
held  many  ages,  were  finally  abolished  by 
a  decree  of  the  Christian  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  worship.     Freedom 
of  thought  being  then  a  thing  unknown. 

In  later  days  chariot  racing,  wrestling, 
boxing,  jumping,  throwing  heavy  weights, 
etc.,  were  introduced.  The  course  was  a 
circle;  the  distance  of  the  foot-race  was  one 
circuit,  about  600  English  feet— if  ex- 
tended, it  was  by  making  additional  cir- 
cuits. The  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
four  years. 

Literary  exercises  were  also  one  of  the 
attractions  of  these  games,  although  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  festival  proper.  Original 
poems  and  literary  works  were  there  first 
publicly  read  or  recited;  and  painters  and 
sculptors  exhibited  and  disposed  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  presence  of  the  multitudes 
was  also  turned  to  account  by  improving 
the  opportunity  for  other  secular  advan- 
tages. No  games  with  weapons  were 
allowed,  by  which  personal  injury  might 
hapijeu  to  contestants.  In  this  respect 
they  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  illustrative 
of  the  social  life  and  dispositions  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  which  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Eomans,  as  manifest- 
ed by  the  barbarous  and  cruel  national 
games  sustained  by  them. 

The  simplicity  of  tlie  prizes,  the  sacred 
ceremonies  attendant  ujion  the  games,  the 
cessation  of  all  warlike  strife  throughout 
Greece,  during  their  continuance,  the  im- 
mense attendance  of  all  nationalities,  the 
glorious  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
ceremonies  took  jilace,  and  the  admirable 
order  always  preserved  were  influences  well 
calculated  to  ennoble  and  harmonize  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  those  games.  These 
things  no  doubt  did  much  toward 
elevating  that  remarkable  people  to 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
attained,  and  toward  maintaining  in  the 
nation  that  general  respect  for  manly  and 
intrei^id  character  which  enabled  them  to 
resist  for  so  long  a  time  the  aggressions  of 
foes  from  without,  and  fix  moral  dignity 
and  independence  which  gave  them  such 
immunity  from  the  contagion  of  weak  and 
licentious  princii)le8  that  usually  wrought 
such  disastrous  results  on  the  nations  of 
antiquity  as  soon  as  they  arrived  to  any 
noted  degree  of  importance  wealth  or 
power. 


There  are  38,000  horses  in  New  York  City. 


May  13,  1871.] 
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WoPULAR   MeCTURES. 
The  Greek  we  Speak. 

[Prof.  Martin  Kellogg  before  tho  Mechanic  Aets  Col- 
LBOE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Fourth  Series. 
Reported  expressly  for  the  Pjjess.] 

Lect.  III.  May  6. — Having  spoken  in 
the  preceding  lecture  of  the  Latin  ele- 
ment in  the  English  language,  Professor 
Kellogg  was-  led  naturally  to  consider  next 
the  Greek  element.  That  the  latter  is  not 
so  important  as  the  former  in  colloquial 
English,  is  not  to  be  -wondered  at.  Not, 
however,  because  the  Greek  language  was 
so  much  older  than  the  Latin  and  had  al- 
ready lost  a  part  of  its  vitality  before  the 
formation  of  the  English  language  began. 
It  would  be  nearer  tho  truth  to  say  that 
Latin  and  Greek  were  cotemporaneous, — 
that  they  sustained  the  relative  of  sisters 
rather  than  that  of  mother  and  daughter. 
But  in  Western  Europe — the  home  of  nearly 
all  the  original  occupants  or  conquerors  of 
the  British  isles — Greek  was  never  so 
potent  as  Latin.  Athens  founded  no  world- 
empire.  Greek  was  not  carried  across  the 
Alps  by  the  sword.  It  did  not  force  its 
way  into  every  household.  But  the  great 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  were  universally  recognized 
by  the  better  educated  classes,  even  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Rome.  Virgil  was  the 
diligent  student  of  Homer,  and  Cicero  was 
not  ashamed  to  learn  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Greek  language  is  the  most  wonderful 
creation  in  the  world's  linguistic  history. 
It  is  a  mine  of  unrivalled  wealth,  which 
none  but  fools  would  reject. 

Earlier  in  the  course,  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  to  the  man  of  science,  but  in 
this  lecture  the  chief  aim  was  to  show  how 
much  even  the  ordinary,  everyday  dis- 
course of  an  English-si^eaking  people  is 
indebted  to  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Grecians.  A  few  illustrations  from  the 
many  given  by  the  lecturer  will  be  all  that 
we  have  room  for. 

The  Church.— The  word  church  itself 
is  of  Greek  origin,  though  not  so  obvi- 
ously as  many  others.  The  Greek  word 
which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  our  idea 
of  church  is  ekklesia,  which  appears  in  eccle- 
siastical and  its  derivatives.  An  apostle 
(apostolosj  is  one  sent;  an  epistle  (epistole) 
IS  a  message  sent — a  letter  to  the  church. 
The  words  sect  and  denomination  are  of 
Latin  origin;  but  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent sects  are  drawn  largely  from  the  Greek. 
As,  for  example,  Catholic  (meaning  uni- 
versal) ;  Episcoi^al,  from  episcopos,  epi  and 
skopeo,  an  overseer,  the  church  whose  head 
is  a  bishop  or  overseer.  The  Presbyteri- 
ans are  governed  by  the  elders  (presbuteroi). 
Even  the  word  Bible  is  nothing  but  the 
Greek  biblos,  book,  anglicized.  Genesis 
{ivom  genao)  means  creation;  and  Exodus 
(ex-odos)  the  going  out.  Orthodoxy  is 
from  orthos,  straight  (or  right)  and  doxa, 
opinion;  heterodoxy  from  heteros,  other 
than  straight  or  right.  "Orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy;  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy." 

The  School. — School  is  derived  from 
sckole,  leisure.  The  school  then  is  a  place 
where  one  has  leisure  to  study.  The  al- 
phabet is  properly  the  A  B  of  the  Greeks 
(alpha  and  beta  J.  Grammatical  terms  are 
largely  of  Greek  origin,  such  as  Orthogra- 
phy, Orthoepy,  Etymology,  Syntax  (from 
sun  and  ta.vis — a  putting  together,  hence 
that  branch  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
construction  of  sentences) ,  the  comma,  the 
colon,  the  period.  Geography  means  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth  (from  ge  and  graph- 
ein) ;  hence  the  error  of  speaking  of  the 
"  Geography  of  the  Heavens." 

Poetry  and  Music. — The  word  poet  is  en- 
tirely Greek,  and  means  literally  the  maker, 
a  significant  illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  mind.  Ode,  Har- 
mony, Melody,  Rhythm,  are  all  found  in 
the  Greek. 

Politics. — Frompofc,  city,  comes  a  large 
class  of  words  referring  to  cities  and  the 
management  of  affairs  in  cities.  Annapolis 
is  equivalent  to  Anna's  city.  Chrysopolis 
is  a  properly  formed  word,  meaning  Golden 
City;  but  Copperopolis  is  a  barbarism  in 
word-forming,  an  English  and  a  Greek 
word  being  combined  together  into  one. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  given  were 
accompanied  with  hiimorous  allusions  which 
will  aid  much  in  fixing  them  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Professor's  auditors.  In  closing, 
Prof.  Kellogg  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers  the  fact  that  these  relations  be- 
tween English,  Latin  and  Greek  are  not 
merely  playthings  to  be  handled  by  the 
lovers  of  the  curious,  but  that  the 
study  of  the  so-called  "  dead  languages," 


which  are  in  reality  still  living  in  almost 
every  sentence  we  utter,  has  a  decidedly 
practical  side  for  every  one  who  uses  Eng- 
lish. 

This  lecture  finishes  Prof.  Kellogg's 
series.  The  next  will  be  by  Prof.  Pioda  on 
the  Utility  of  the  Modern  Languages. 


Cat-wonn3  Destroying  Grape  Vines. 

The  greenish  gray  cut-worms,  sometimes 
called  the  corn-worms,  are,  in  some  places, 
making  great  havoc  among  the  grape  vines. 
J.  P.  Odbert,  near  Brighton,  Sacramento 
county,  informs  us  that  two  weeks  ago,  his 
vineyard  was  in  sf)lendid  order  and  gave 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes. 
Since  that  time  the  cut-worms  have  attacked 
the  vines  and  are  eating  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  so  rapidly  that  he  has  almost 
despaired  of  any  crop  at  all,  unless  the 
vines  shall  throw  new  fruit-buds  and  make 
a  second  crop.  They  climb  up  the  body 
of  the  vine  in  the  night  and  eat  all  they 
can,  and  then,  letting  loose,  fall  to  the 
ground  and  lay  during  the  day  just  below 
the  surface,  and  so  repeat  this  operation 
each  night  and  day. 

Mr.  O.  has  tried  various  experiments  to 
stop  the  destruction,  but  with  poor  suc- 
cess. He  has  thrown  ashes  and  lime 
around  the  roots,  but  the  worms  Avill  hide 
themselves  under  these  the  same  as  in  the 
oil.  Cole  tar  put  around  the  body  of  the 
vine  will  prevent  their  climbing  it  for 
about  two  nights,  but  requires  to  be  re- 
newed every  two  days.  He  has  finally  un- 
dertaken to  pick  them  up  and  destroy 
them.  By  brushing  away  the  surface  of 
the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  vine,  he 
finds  them  very  thick.  They  seem  to  col- 
lect near  the  roots  and  he  says  he  finds  as 
many  as  thirty  of  these  worms  around  the 
roots  of  each  vine,  every  other  day.  His 
land  is  of  clayish  soil,  mixed  well  with 
sediment,  and  he  had  taken  much  pains  to 
keep  it  very  clear  of  weeds  and  grass.  In 
this  he  has  undoubtedly  made  a  great  mis- 
take, under  the  circumstances.  Had  he  al- 
lowed the  weeds  and  grass  to  grow,  his 
vineyard  would  not  have  looked  so  well, 
but  they  would  have  furnished  food  for 
the  worms  and  saved  his  vines. 


Qqqo  H^AI-TH' 


The  Activity  of  Vesuvius. 

Dr.  Colton  writes  to  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, from  Naples,  under  date  of  March 
8th: 

Last  evening,  as  we  came  home  from  the 
opera,  we  saw  the  grandest  spectacle  yet 
presented  by  Vesuvius.  A  vast  flame,  or 
what  appeared  such,  was  issuing  from  the 
new  crater,  and  the  lava  in  two  streams 
was  pouring  down  the  sides  of  the  cone. 
Both  these  streams,  I  should  judge,  were 
five  hundred  feet  wide.  Looking  across 
the  bay  in  one  direction  we  saw  in  the  rip- 
pling water  the  red  light  reflected  from 
Vesuvius,  and  in  another  the  white  light 
of  the  moon.  The  effect  was  strikingly 
beautiful.  The  lava  as  iron  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
surrounding  air  were  tinged  with  the  red 
reflection. 

Two  ladies  at  our  hotel  visited  Vesuvius 
to-day,  and  could  only  get  as  far  as  the 
Hermitage.  They  said  a  stream  of  lava 
was  flowing  directly  toward  them,  and  the 
constant  thundering  from  the  old  crater 
was  fearful.  A  stone  over  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter was  thrown  out  and  landed  near 
where  their  horses  were  hitched.  They 
could  see  large  stones  constantly  being 
thrown  up.  As  I  look  at  the  crater  this 
evening,  I  can  occasionally  see  what  ap- 
pears to  be  red  stars  flying  into  the  air. 
These  must  be  immensely  large,  as  we  are 
twenty  miles  distant.  Great  anxiety  is  felt 
at  the  Hermitage  for  their  safety,  as  the 
lava  has  commenced  flowing  down  on  this 
side  of  the  mountain. 


Baeley — A  New  Variety? — Mr.  George 
Pucket  has  exhibited  at  the  office  of  the  Snell- 
ing  Argus,  a  few  heads  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
barley.  The  stock,  leaves,  husks  and 
grains,  are  of  a  pale  blood  color,  but  are  in 
all  other  respects  similar  to  the  common 
barley,  except  that  the  grains  are  a  little 
under  size.  Mr.  Pucket  finds  considera- 
ble of  this  kind  of  barley  mixed  with  his 
grain,  but  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin 
\ot  it. 


Fat  VS.  Lean  People. 

Leanness,  at  least  in  the  earlier  ages, 
has  been  considered  a  reproach,  rather 
than  a  merit,  either  in  an  individual  ox  a 
nation.  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  were  never 
held  up  as  models  to  the  graziers  of  any 
age  or  any  country.  Brutus  was  not  so 
very  much  in  the  wrong  when  he  enter- 
tained doubts  about  "that  Cassius"  with 
his  lean  and  hungry  look.  The  point  of  one  of 
the  bitterest  of  the  many  epigrams  shot  at 
Voltaire  is  blunted  and  rendered  harmless 
by  translation  into  a  language  where  "  death 
and  sin  "do  not  rhyme  to  "thin."  We  cannot 
fancy  a  fat  Macbeth,  a  corpulent  traitor  in 
Venice  preserved,  or  an  obese  lago  are  im- 
possibilities. Assuredly,  Falstaff  was  not 
scrupulously  honest  or  honorable;  but 
what  was  he,  after  all,  but  a  merry  rogue? 
Plumpness  and  beauty  have  been  regarded 
as  inseparable  Siamese  twins,  from  the  il- 
lustrious regent  whose  ideal  of  female  love- 
liness was  summoned  up  in  "fat,  fair  and 
forty, "  to  the  Egyptians  who  fattened  their 
dames  systematically  by  making  them  sit 
in  a  bath  of  chicken  broth;  the  etiquette 
being  that  the  lady  under  treatment  is  to 
eat,  while  sitting  in  the  broth  bath,  one 
whole  chicken  of  tho  number  of  those  of 
which  the  bath  was  made,  and  that  she  is 
to  repeat  both  bath  and  dose  for  many  days. 
A  doubt,  one  should  think,  must  have  some- 
times arisen,  whether  the  beauty  thus  in 
training  would  fatten  or  choke  first. 

As  to  the  question  of  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  sink  or  swim,  on  getting  into  hot 
water  or  falling  upon  troublesome  times, 
the  lean  person  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  fat  one.  Byron  certainly,  fret- 
ted over  his  increasing  bulk;  and  the  same 
gracious  prince  who  admired  rotundity  in 
his  favorites,  had  such  a  horror  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  corpulence,  that 
"  Who's  your  fat  friend?"  was  the  most  se- 
vere aside-speech  that  poor,  discarded 
Brummel  could  make  in  revenge  for  being 
cut  by  his  former  patron. 

A  book  has  been  written  by  a  Dr.  Dancel, 
of  Paris,  in  which  to  be  or  not  to  be  fat  is 
treated  as  the  grand  question  of  human  life. 
The  ejiitome  of  welfare  is  leanness;  while 
the  origin  of  evil,  nay,  evil  itself,  is  fat. 

It  appears,  that  it  is  only  a  vulgar  error 
to  believe  that  an  increase  of  what  is  called 
good  plight  is  any  symptom  of  improving 
health.  As  an  over-sanguine  temperament 
is  dangerous;  as  daily  accidents  occur  from 
the  undue  predominence  of  the  nervous 
system,  so  does  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  fat  cause  first  inconvenience, 
then  infirmities,  and  finally  constitute  a 
malady  hitherto  considered  incurable,  and 
known  as  obesity.  To  men,  it  is  tru^e,  per- 
sonal grace  is  not  indispensable  to  hajspi- 
ness;  but  with  women  the  case  is  different. 
Dr,  Dancel  reminds  them  that  when  once 
they  have  lost  their  personal  attractions, 
intellectual  treasures  serve  merely  to  ren- 
der them  just  supportable  in  society. 

Fat  has  ruined  the  prospects  of  many  a 
man,  as  of  many  a  woman,  by  rendering  it 
impossible  to  continue  a  profession  which 
affords  them  an  honorable  livelihood.  Per- 
sons who  live  by  mental  labor  find  their 
faculties  clouded  by  the  increase  of  the 
corporeal  substance;  and  literary  men — but 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  that  eventual- 
ity, because  it  is  too  outrageous  a  supposi- 
tion that  a  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  his 
pen  should  ever  have  the  time  to  grow  ro- 
tund and  ponderous.  With  publisher  the 
case  is  different;  often  the  publishers  sucks 
the  marrow,  while  the  auther  is  left  the 
bones  for  his  pains.  At  one  epoch,  the  Ro- 
mans, not  caring  to  give  room  to  useless 
individuals,  banished  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
corpulence. 

But  all  this  is  mere  nothing.  Such  mis- 
fortunes are  only  slight  and  few.  Thus, 
embonpoint  is  a  common  cause  of  sterility, 
both  in  man  and  beast.  A  fat  queen  may 
cause  an  ancient  dynasty  to  become  extinct, 
for  want  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  very 
peasants  sell  off  their  fat  hens,  as  unpro- 
ductive of  eggs.  Even  over-luxuriant  jslants 
produce  no  flowers,  or  barren  ones.  Ex- 
cess of  fat  causes  the  human  epidermis  to 
crack,  mottling  the  skin  with  white  speck- 
les and  streaks;  it  induces  hernias  of  vari- 
ous distressing  forms;  it  is  the  parent  of 
ulcerated  legs;  it  gives  rise  to  headaches, 
giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight.  In  short, 
among  the  infinity  of  causes  which  origin- 
ate disease,  a  bloated  habit  of  body  takes 
conspicuous  rank,  although  modern  medi- 
cal works  bestow  but  little  notice  on  this 
morbid  disposition. 


Dyspepsia. 

Dr.  A.  O'Leary  lectured  recently  at 
Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.,  on  "Dyspepsia." 
"Indications  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
stomach,  are,"  he  said,  "caused  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  food.  No  one  should  eat 
cabbage  boiled  with  meat,  or  onions  with 
the  stalks,  as  they  create  billiousness. 
Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  food 
when  properly  cooked.  It  should  be  boiled 
in  pure  water.  As  a'cure  for  dyspepsia  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
neutralizes  the  acid  in  the  stomach  is  re- 
commended. The  causes  of  dysjjepsia  are 
the  use  of  butter,  grease,  gravy,  and  eat- 
ing hastily.  Dyspepsia  does  not  come 
from  large  eating.  Those  afllicted  with  it 
should  take  a  short  sleep  after  dinner.  The 
liver  has  much  to  do  with  dyspepsia.  When- 
ever the  white  of  the  eye  shows  a  yellow 
tinge,  it  proceeds  from  the  liver;  tender- 
ness in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  diseased  liver.  A  slight  pain 
under  the  right  ribs  and  back  to  tlie 
shoulder  blade,  also  proceeds  from  the 
liver.  Those  that  are  prone  to  this  disease 
should  not  sleep  too  much,  or  enjoy  too 
much  heat — too  much  heat  tends  to  enlarge 
the  liver.  Fruit  and  vegetable  diet  is  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted,  but  persons  of  a 
week  constitution  should  add  to  it  meat 
once  a  day,  but  not  oftener,  with  bread, 
properly  made.  Persons  affected  with  dys- 
pepsia should  not  use  calomel.  Turkish 
baths  are  recommended,  as  they  relieve  the 
liver. 


What  Goes  into  Your  Stomach. 

"I  have  often  wondered  what  the  stom- 
ach must  say  to  itself  while  an  ordinary 
meal  is  coming  down.  This  stomach 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  needs.  It 
asks  at  breakfast  a  moderate  piece  of  steak, 
a  slice  or  two  of  good  bread,  and  a  baked 
potato.  Now,  just  stand  by  and  see  what 
goes  down.  First,  a  great  mass  of  greasy 
buckwheat  cakes,  now  a  swash  of  scalding 
hot  coffee,  again  buckwheats,  more  coffee, 
sausage,  hot  biscuit  saturated  with  melted 
butter,  buckwheats,  coffee  sausage,  hot  bis- 
cuit, and  so  on  and  so  on  for  half  an  hour. 
And  here  we  have  an  enormous  mass  of  hot, 
greasy,  doughy,  indigestible  stuff  swim- 
ming in  hot  coffee.  "The  stomach  asks  at 
dinner  roast  beef  or  mutton,  with  bread, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Now,  what 
is  the  conglomeration  that  comes  rushing 
down  that  red  canal.  Turtle  soup,  fish, 
beef,  duck,  plum  pudding,  pie,  nuts,  rais- 
ins, coffee,  and  several!  condiments;  with 
this  hotch-potch,  ice  water,  ice  cream,  and 
wine.  For  supper  the  stomach  asks  for 
nothing,  and  gets  hot  biscuit,  butter,  cake, 
preserves  and  strong  tea."— Z>.  Lewis. 


To  Remove  Corns. — First,  remove  the 
pressure  or  friction  of  the  shoe  which  oc- 
casioned the  corn.  Second,  keep  it  moist 
long  enough,  and  it  will  droj)  out  of  itself 
or  can  be  easily  picked  out  with  the  fin- 
ger-nail: and  if  it  ever  comes  again,  repeat 
the  process.  Lockjaw  has  frequently  fol- 
lowed cutting  hard  corns;  at  other  times 
convulsions  and  death.  This  risk  ought 
never  to  be  run  as  long  as  a  bit  of  cotton 
saturated  with  water,  or  sweet  oil,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  glycerine,  which  is  the  essential 
element  of  sweet  oil,  is  a  safe,  certain,  and 
eificient  cure  for  hard  corns,  if  kept  con- 
stantly applied  for  a  day  or  two,  and  no 
shoe  is  worn. — Br.  Hall. 


Water  Drinking. — -A  certain  amount  of 
water  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  animal  economy.  During  the 
season  of  active  perspiration,  the  quantity 
is  considerable.  When  shall  this  water  be 
taken  into  the  system  ?  It  m.ay  be  intro- 
duced during  the  day, when  thirst  requires; 
but  it  is  a  capital  practice  to  introduce  a 
quantity  on  first  rising  in  the  morning,  aad 
on  going  to  bed  at  night.  Thousands  of 
dyspeptics  have  derived  signal  relief  by 
drinking  one,  two  or  three  tumblers  of 
water  on  rising  in  the  morning,  and  on 
going  to  bed  at  night.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  on  hearing  the  testirhony  of  these 
dyspeptics  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
cold  water  thus  taken  into  the  stomach, 
that,  perhaps,  of  all  baths,  this  is  the  best. 
—Dio  Lewis. 


Sleep  will  do  much  to  cure  irritability 
of  temper,  peevishness,  uneasiness.  It 
will  cure  insanity.  It  will  build  up  and 
make  strong  a  weary  body.  It  will  do 
much  to  cure  dyspepsia,  particularly  that 
variety  known  as  nervous  dyspepsia.  It 
will  relieve  languor  and  prostration  felt  by 
consumptives.  It  will  cure  hypochondria. 
It  will  cure  the  headache.  It  will  cure  neu- 
gralia.  It  will  cure  a  broken  spirit.  It 
will  cure  sorrow, 
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SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  May  13,  1871. 


Our  Weekly  Crop. 

The  ■wool  business  is  certain  to  be  most  im- 
portant in  our  State,  and  we  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  specimen  of  the  Cotswold  Sheep,  the 
best  breed  for  wool  and  mutton  as  a  general 
thing.  This  will  be  Exhibited  at  the  Fairs,  the 
advantages  of  which  proceedure  are  here 
touched  on.  From  this  point  of  view  our 
readers  get  a  glance  at  some  Rural  Homes. 

Our  library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Pro- 
gress is  found  filled  with  new  and  interesting 
matter.  Close  at  hand  are  found  articles  con- 
cerning throe  matters  of  groat  importance  to 
us:  Irrigation  (as  practiced  in  Northern  Italy), 
the  Cinchona  Tree  in  California,  and  Our  Water 
Supply. 

Passing  on  to  our  Poultry  Yard,  we  find 
some  choice  notes  from  our  choice  poultry. 
Walking  about  the  Farm,  we  see  the  Necessity 
of  Irrigation,  and  learn  How  to  Save  Mustard 
Seed.  Ascending  an  eminence,  we  review  the 
Agricultural  Notes  of  the  Coast,  and  examine 
into  the  Needs  of  Oregon. 

California  Lupines  and  Castor  Beans  arc 
growing  abundantly  around  us,  as  we  peruse 
Hints  to  Farmers.  We  enquire  concerning  the 
present  Poi)ulatiou  of  San  Francisco,  and  then 
rush  off  to  see  the  Games  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  Greek 
Wo  Speak,  in  which  Prof.  Kellogg  lends  his 
valuable  assistance.  Then  we  witness  the  Ac- 
tivity of  Vesuvius,  and  count  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  with  regard  to  Good  Health, 
of  Fat  and  Lean  People. 

Our  Beet  Sugar  Factory  requires  a  call  and 
the  cocoonery  is  also  visited,  more  particularly 
to  see  the  Japanese  Silk  Worm  Shipments. 
Hung  up  in  a  Une  are  the  Gold  Medals  to  be 
given  at  the  State  Fair. 

Next,  we  con  the  Lessons  of  the  Drought  and 
vtitnessthe  operations  of  a  new  Bobbin-Winder 
for  Sewing  Machines. 

The  ladies  of  the  Home  Circle  show  us  Aunt 
Mary's  Gems,  and  read  us  a  Chapter  for  the 
Month,  after  which  we  have  a  Talk  with  the 
Boys,  and  then  go  to  the  Kitchen  to  learn  of 
Domestic  Economy.  We  finish  with  a  Trip 
Down  the  Coast,  having  some  Plain  Talk  by 
the  way,  and  with  a  call  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
Farmers'  Club. 


Unitebsitx  of  the  Pacific. — The  Ninth 
Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
is  at  hand.  This  institution,  with  its 
very  able  instructors  and  many  advantages, 
is  now,  and  has  been,  exercising  an  ever 
growing  influence  and  making  itself  a 
credit  to  our  city.  Among  its  graduates 
are  names  of  physicians  who,  although 
comparatively  young,  are  earning  high 
and  well  deserved  reputations. 

The  Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society 
•will  commence  its  next  annual  exhibition 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  continues  five 
days. 

Annexation  of  Dominica. — To  the  Hon- 
orable Cornelius  Cole  we  are  indebted 
for  a  copy  of  his  able  speech  before  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  this  project. 

Our  Chapter  foe  May  came  to  hand  too 
late  for  insertion  last  week,  and  we  give  it 
a  place  in  to-day's  issue. 


The  Beet  Sugar  Interest. 

The  GOO  acres  of  sugar  beets  at  Alvarado 
promise  a  fair  crop.  The  scanty  rains  will 
no  doubt  lessen  the  production;  but  the 
soil  is  a  rich,  dark  loam  and  holds  con- 
siderable moisture.  Eating  the  crop  at 
20  tons  to  the  acre  and  the  sugar  content 
at  8  per  cent.,  we  have  12,000  tons  of 
beets  and  nearly  1,000  tons  of  sugar. 
Counting  3c  per  lb.  profit,  which  is  safe, 
we  have  $60,000  profit  on  an  investment  of 
$125,000. 

The  experience  of  one  season  gives  as- 
surance that  our  figures  will  not  vary  much 
from  realization.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  out  friends  at  Alvarado  are  perfect 
masters  of  sugar-making.  From  the  word 
"go,"  there  has  been  no  balk  and  no  mis- 
take in  the  working  of  their  sugarie;  and 
no  sugar  in  the  world  excels  theirs  in  pub- 
lic favor  or  in  market  valuation. 

Between  crops,  the  Alvarado  sugarie  is 
not  idle.  "With  small  outlay,  it  has  been 
temporarily  converted  into  a  refinery  of 
crude  imported  sugar.  That  product  is 
now  in  mai-ket  and  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
rivalry. 

It  mey  be  mentioned  that  the  Alvarado 
comi^any  is  preparing  to  use  Prof.  Partz's 
economic  plan  for  making  sugar  and  for 
refining.  Should  this  process  prove  a  suc- 
cess, it  will  revolutionize  the  process  and 
add  to  the  glory  of  California  invention. 

The  prospects  for  beets,  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Sugar  company's  plantation,  are 
not  flattering.  The  Northers  have  so  cut 
down  the  young  plants  that  we  are  in- 
formed the  [company  has  abandoned  200 
acres  to  other  purposes.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  company  will  jjut  up  sugar 
works  this  year  or  not;  but  Herr  Ernstein, 
the  German  Superintendent,  is  here  in  con- 
sultation. 


Machinery  foe  the  California  Silk 
Manufacturing  Company.— Two  car  loads 
of  machinery  for  the  factory  of  this  com- 
pany, were  dis2)atched  from  Jersey  City  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  should  now  be  due 
at  San  Francisco.  When  the  machinery 
shall  be  in  place,  and  the  factory  in  opera- 
tion, our  silk  husbandmen  throughout  the 
State  will  have  a  market  for  their  cocoon 
silk.  The  investment  of  stock  in  this  com- 
pany will  probably  ^become  valuable,  and 
before  the  stock  commands  a  j^remium,  it 
would  be  prudence  to  invest.  We  cordi- 
ally recommend  this  foundation  enterprise 
of  silk  manufacturing,  which  from  the 
first  has  presented  a  business  air  about  the 
characteristics  of  its  organization.  With 
such  men  as  President  Ellsworth,  Henry  F. 
Williams,  Messrs.  Pillsbury  and  Rose- 
krans  as  Trustees,  and  J.  D.  Johnston  as 
Secretary,  it  ought  to  prosper. 

Too  Ambitious. — A  well  known  agricul- 
tural writer  thinks  that  the  great  trouble 
with  many  farmers  is  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  to  get  rich  at  once;  buy  a  large 
farm,  get  in  debt  for  material  and  labor, 
are  compelled  to  sell  at  a  bad  stage  of  the 
market,  or  when  other  work  needs  their 
attention,  and,  if  they  do  not  fail,  they 
have  one  continual  struggle  for  existence. 
Had  they  been  content  to  operate  with 
their  own  capital  and  labor,  they  would 
have  gradually  risen  to  a  higher  position. 
No  wonder  that  we  have  a  close  money 
market  in  the  country,  and  the  rural 
poi^ulation  complain  of  hard  times — hard 
times  that  this  system  of  bad  management 
will  always  insure. 

The  Benicia  Seminary  for  young  ladies 
is  one  of  the  most  complete,  excellent  and 
popular  institutions  of  the  kind.  It  has 
existed  and  flourished  for  twenty  years,  and 
has  even  the  highest  reputation.  Having 
the  courses  of  study  and  the  modes  of  in- 
struction carefully  adapted  to  the  pupils 
and  regulated  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
best  modern  culture,  its  success  is  per- 
fectly natural.  The  new  session  will  com- 
mence on  July  26th.  Rev.  C.  H.  Pope,  of 
Benicia,  is  the  proper  person  to  address. 


The  Silk  Eggs  from  Japan. 

The  130,000  cards  of  silkworm  eggs  sent 
to  this  market  from  Japan,  leave  a  record 
that  will  not  invite  further  consignments. 
Here  there  is  no  market.  We  have  a  sur- 
plus of  our  own  without  an  export  demand. 

One  of  our  mulberry  planters  made  a 
considerable  shipment  to  Europe  as  a  ven- 
ture, of  which  we  have  yet  no  returns. 
The  disturbed  condition  of  France  forbids 
hope  in  that  direction.  Italy  wants  eggs; 
but  our  supplies  have  not  yet  any  standard 
reputation.  Success  has  not  b  een  uniform. 
Japanese  eggs,  though  vouched  for  by  the 
seals  of  that  government,  are  not  true  to 
their  labels.  We  have  yet  no  reliable 
means  of  retarding  the  hatching  of  eggs 
till  leaf  time. 

As  a  rule,  our  home  supply  has  begun 
to  hatch  this  year,  prematurely;  and  the 
French  annuals,  which  make  the  best  co- 
coons, have  proved  unhealthy  in  many 
localities.  Italian  experts  say  this  is  due 
to  defective  management  in  the  nurseries 
where  the  worms  are  hatched.  New  comers 
from  Italy,  who  have  taken  on  rental  many 
of  our  cocoons,  have  selected  the  French 
annuals,  confident  of  success  under  their 
treatment,  which  consists  in  having  hatch- 
ing houses  outside  of  the  cocoonery,  pro- 
vided with  open  fire-jilaces  and  means  for 
keeping  an  even  temj^erature — say  70'  Fah. 
These  Italians  come  here  expressly  to  raise 
eggs  for  the  silk-growers  of  Italy. 

This  review  of  our  market,  and  that  of 
Europe,  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
hopeless  venture  of  consignments  from 
Japan,  esjjecially  in  April,  and  in  closely 
packed  boxes.  In  the  center,  the  heat 
hatched  the  worms.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary a  review  and  repacking.  But  the  cen- 
tral heat  spread  througliout,  and  certainly 
hastened  the  ripening  of  others  and  made  it 
imi^rudent  to  ship  them  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Nevertheless,  after  much  use  of  the 
telegraph,  some  i)arties  in  New  York  were 
found  to  risk  a  shiiiment  hence  overland 
and  thence  to  Euroi^e.  If  any  eggs  ai-rive 
there  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  this  year 
or  in  any  other  year  thereafter,  in  sound 
condition,  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past. 
A  large  portion  of  the  whole  consignment 
was  thus  disposed  of.  The  balance,  con- 
sisting of  some  10,000  jjounds  in  weight  of 
cards,  was  sold  as  waste  pajier  to  Mr.  S. 
P.  Taylor,  for  paper  making. 

Of  those  sent  overland,  some  cards  suf- 
fered by  leakage  of  rain  through  the  cars. 
These  will  probably  find  the  best  market, 
if  the  damages  claimed  be  realized. 

It  is  a  sad  ending  of  an  invoice,  which, 
but  for  the  French  war,  would  have  sold 
in  Japan  for  $500,000. 


Change  in  the  Wool  Tb.uje. — Hereto- 
fore nearly  all  the  wool  exported  from  this 
coast  has  passed  through  San  Francisco, 
our  business  men  here  making  all  the  com- 
missions and  profits  of  the  trade.  The 
labor  of  assorting,  pressing  and  baleing 
was  all  done  here.  Since  wool  has  been 
shipped  East,  by  rail,  this  trade  has  been 
undergoing  some  changes,  and  Sacramento 
is  dividing  it  with  San  Francisco.  Sacra- 
mento has  already,  this  year,  pressed  and 
shipped  direct,  over  100,000  pounds,  and 
there  is  now  on  hand  at  that  jjlace,  and 
being  j)ressed,  100,000  pounds  more.  It  is 
said  that  about  one-half  the  wool  of  the 
State  can  be  collected  at,  and  shipped  from 
Sacramento  more  economically  than  from 
San  Francisco;  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
freight  to  and  from  this  city. 


Fastest  Time  on  Record.  —  Eugene 
West  of  Sacramento,  rode  one  hundred 
miles,  in  four  hours  and  thirty-four  min- 
utes, one  day  last  week,  at  the  Park  race 
course  in  Sacramento.  Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  horses,  mustangs,  were  rode  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  match.  West  ad- 
vertised to  make  the  100  miles  in  fours  and 
fifteen  minutes. 


Gold  Medals. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  cash 
premiums  to  be  distributed  among  the  ex- 
hibitors at  the  approaching  State  Fair,  we 
notice  that  there  are  seven  gold  medals,  and 
a  large  amount  of  silver  medals  to  be  com- 
peted for.  The  gold  medals  are  offered  as 
sweepstakes, — one  in  each  of  the  seven  de- 
partments into  which  the  exhibition  is 
divided.  To  make  this  more  plain,  we  will 
give  the  classification. 

First  department,  Live  Stock.  Second, 
Machinery,  Implements,  etc.  Third,  Tex- 
tile Fabrics — including  mill  and  domestic 
products.  Fourth,  Mechanical  Products. 
Fifth,  Agricultural  Products.  Sixth,  Horti- 
cultural Products^fruits, flowers,  etc.  Sev- 
enth, Fine  Arts,  etc.  Now  in  the  first  de- 
partment, when  competing  for  the  ordi- 
nary premiums,  the  horses  are  divided  up 
into  classes  as  thoroughbreds,  draft  horses, 
etc.,  and  individual  animals  in  each  class 
compete  against  each  other  for  the  ordi- 
nary premiums  offered  in  each  particular 
class.  The  same  with  cattle,  sheeiJ,  goats, 
hogs  and  poultry. 

When,  however,  the  gold  medal  is  to  be 
competed  for,  all  the  animals  exhibited 
Ijy  any  one  individual  are  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  all  exhibited  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual, or  the  flock  of  sheep,  or  herd  of 
cattle  exhibited  by  any  one  person  are 
placed  in  competition  with  the  flock  of 
sheep  or  herd  of  cattle  or  with  the  stable 
of  horses  exhibited  by  any  other  person. 
So  with  all  the  other  departments.  The 
exhibition  of  one  person,  being  pitted  against 
the  exhilntion  of  each  and  every  other  per- 
son in  the  same  department. 

The  questions  to  h6  decided  by  the 
judges  is,  which  exhibition  in  each  of  the 
several  departments  is  the  most  meritorious. 
To  decide  the  question  of  merit  the  judges 
are  allowed  the  greatest  scope  of  argument 
and  consideration.  Whatever  legitimately 
goes  to  add  merit  to  any  exhibition — 
■whether  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  exhibi- 
tion itself — the  influence  the  animal  or  ar- 
ticle exhibited  has  or  will  have  in  improv- 
ing the  stock  of  the  State,  or  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  or  adding  to  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  State,  or  the  energy, 
enterprise,  or  patriotism  of  the  exhibitors 
as  manifested  in  the  exhibition — each  and 
all  of  these  and  thousands  of  other  ques- 
tions are  projjerly  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  judges  in  fixing  upon  the  relative  de- 
gree of  merit  to  which  any  exhibition  may 
be  entitled. 

It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  for 
the  judges  to  require  the  elaimants  for  the 
gold  medal  of  any  department  to  file  state- 
ments setting  forth  the  claims  of  merit  up- 
on which  they  rely,  and  this  custom  will 
undoubtedly  be  adhered  to  at  the  coming 
Fair.  The  committee  of  judges  to  award 
the  gold  medals  consists  of  one  person  for 
each  deijartment  making  seven  in  all,  and 
they  are  appointed  with  direct  reference 
to  their  competency,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity, so  that  strict  impartiality  may  be  re- 
lied on  by  all  exhibitors.  The  actual  value 
of  the  medal  is  about  fifty  dollars,  but  it  is 
not  the  actual  value  for  which  competitors 
desire  to  obtain  it.  It  is  the  name,  the 
honor  that  is  attached  to  it. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  one  of  seven, 
in  a  new  and  prosperous  State  like  ours,  to 
win  the  distinction  of  having  made  the 
meritorious  exhibition  where  all  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State  are  brought  into  compe- 
tition. It  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  any 
citizen  and  more  creditable  to  the  winner 
than  to  gain  high  political  position. 


Egos,  not  Cocoons. — The  car  load  of 
California  cocoons,  which  the  tclegrai^h 
reports  as  having  reached  New  York  a  few 
days  since  from  this  city,  was  the  Jap- 
anese silk-worm  eggs,  elsewhere  noticed 
as  having  recently  been  shipped  from  this 
city. 
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Lessons  From  the  Drouth. 

Wm.R.  Olden,  Anaheim, furnishes  through 
E.  r.  Northam,  to  the  Alia,  the  following 
account  of  some  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments  made  by  him  the  past  season, 
the  results  of  which  afford  a  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  deep 
and  thorough  cultivation,  as  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
a  severe  drouth,  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  for  artificial  irrigation,  when  perma- 
nent moisture  can  be  found  in  the  subsoil, 
at  any  reasonable  depth  below  the  surface. 
We  quote  as  follows: — "All  that  is  required 
is  to  pulverize  the  crust  that  overlays  this 
moist  subsoil,  and  the  upward  flow  of  mois- 
ture is  steady  and  abundant.  In  proof  of 
this,  my  grain  came  up  jiromptly  and  has 
grown  steadily,  and  has  aj^parently  been 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  very  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  past  winter  and  spring. 
Three  times  it  has  been  prostrated  by  the 
furious  gales  that  devastated  the  whole 
state,  but  in  two  days  it  was  erect  and  grow- 
ing as  vigorously  as  ever.  Neither  sun  nor 
wind  can  dry  out  my  subsoiled  land  any 
more  than  they  can  my  well;  both  are  sujj- 
plied  from  an  unfailing  source. 

The  specimens  that  I  send  to  you  [speci- 
mens of  rye  and  barley  were  sent,  just  four 
months  from  the  seed,]  will  fully  illustrate 
the  efi"ects  of  good  culture.  The  best  is 
from  ground  ploughed  and  subsoiled  two 
feet  deep;  the  next  best,  from  12-inch 
ploughing:  and  the  worst,  from  3-inch 
scarifying,  according  to  the  most  approved 
method  of  our  agriscratchural  community. 
As  these  specimens  are  taken  from  contig- 
uous spots,  and  from  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  it  is  suflBciently  evident  that  the 
failure  of  the  crop  is  not  owing  either  to  the 
soil  or  climate,  but  simj^ly  to  the  insufli- 
ciency  of  cultivation. 

I  can  force  the  soil  of  this  valley  to  yield 
a  crop  without  one  drop  of  rain,  and  with- 
out irrigation.  My  crop  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  this  county,  irrigated  or  otherwise, 
and  the  best  of  it  as  good  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  best  of  seasons.  With  a  steam  plough 
I  could  have  had  a  crop  of  500  instead  of  50 
acres,  equal  to  my  best,  which  I  think  will 
yield  40  sacks  per  acre.  When  the  grain 
has  ripened,  I  will  send  you  a  siJecimen,  if 
you  desire  it. 

I  think  the  specimen  of  barley  from  12- 
inch  ploughed  land  will  be  hard  to  beat, 
either  for  the  vigor  of  its  growth  or  the 
size  of  its  heads.  I  think  the  rye  from  the 
12-inch  ground  will  yield  quite  as  much 
grain  as  the  subsoiled — the  heads  are  as 
large  and  numerous  and  the  straw  is  shorter 
which  is  no  disadvantage. 

The  following  is  a  list,  referred  to  above, 
of  specimens  of  rye  and  barley  from  Wm. 
R.  Olden,  of  Steam's  rancho,  Anaheim, 
Los  Angeles  county,  four  months  from  seed, 
not  irrigated: 

Rye  on  land  scratched  3  inches  deep,  2% 
feet  high. 

Rye  on  land  ploughed  6  inches  deep,  3 
feet  high. 

Rye  on  land  ploughed  12  inches  deep, 
full  head  and  heavy,  5  feet  high. 

Rye  on  land  jsloughed  and  subsoiled  2 
feet  deep,  full  head  and  heavy,  6%  feet 
high. 

Barley  on  land  ploughed  12  inches  deep, 
full  head  and  heavy,  4  feet  high. 

The  locality  of  the  above  exi^eriments 
•was  at  the  Aneheim  settlement  on  the 
"Stearns  Rancho," —  a  sandy  loam,  where 
the  moisture  is  said  to  be  found  at  a  mod- 
erate depth  (how  deep  we  are  not  told) ,  be- 
low the  surface.  Will  some  of  our  Los 
Angeles  corespondents  give  us  more  pre- 
cise information  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  soil  and  the  depth  at  which 
permanent  moisture  may  be  found. 
Early  Sowing  as  well  as  Deep  Plowing  Necessary. 

The  last  California  Horticulturist,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  upon  the  agricialtural 
prospects  of  the  State  uses  the  following 
language,  which  is  especially  pertinent  in 
connection  with  the  above: — 

We  have  seen  various  disti-icts,  and 
have  received  information  from  many  oth- 
ers, and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  one-half  of  the  crops  were  ploughed 
and  sown  too  late,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  while  early  sown  crops  would  have 
matured  well  even  with  less  rain,  the  late 
sown  crops  would  have  suffered  terribly  if 
the  late  rains  had  not  come  just  in  time. 
So  often  as  it  has  been  repeated  that  deep 
ploughing  and  ^rly  sowing  and  planting 


are  our  only  safeguards  against  drouth, 
yet  there  are  some  who  still  advocate  shal- 
low plowing  and  others  who  always  man- 
age to  be  behind  time.  We  hope,  most 
sincerely,  that  our  farmers  will  open  their 
eyes  and  ears  and  recognize  deep  plowing 
and  early  planting  and  sowing  as  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  success,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  anxiety  and  fear  if  the  rain  does 
not  come  exactly  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  above  are  views  which  we  have  al- 
ready urged,  through  the  Pacific  Rubal 
Peess,  and  which  have  been  repeatedly 
presented  through  the  columns  of  the  Sci- 
entific Press,  during  several  years  past ; 
and  it  is  with  j)leasure  that  we  see  the 
press  generally,  throughout  the  State  urg- 
ing the  same  upon  the  attention  of  farmers. 

If  the  present  season  shall  have  the  effect 
to  convince  farmers  of  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  change  in  our  principles  of  hus- 


season.  The  blind  and  reckless  chance- 
taking  farming,  so  usually  practiced,  may 
win  once  or  twice  in  a  decade  of  years,  but 
it  is  generally  ruinous.  If  any  farmer  will 
summer-fallow  his  land  every  third  season, 
plowing  it  deeply,  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
izing it  two  or  three  times,  and  cultivate 
well  for  crops,  he  may  be  sure  of  escaping 
the  worst  seasons  of  drouth,  while  the  ex- 
tra yield  of  produce  will  surely  pay  for  all 
extra  labor.  This  system  once  under 
headway — one-third  in  fallow,  and  two- 
thirds  in  crop  each  year — and  it  will  never 
be  abandoned  for  a  thriftless  skimming  of 
the  soil,  for  a  short  crop  of  grain  amidst 
filthy  weeds.  During  seasons  of  abundant 
rains,  and  also  where  irrigation  is  practi- 
cal, a  slacker  cultivation  may  be  followed. 
But,  to  succeed  on  uplands  in  seasons  like 
the  present  and  past  year,  requires  such  a 
treatment  of  the  soil  as  shall  accumulate 
and  retain,  for  the  use  of  plants,  all  the 
water  afforded  by  rains,  and  also  such  cul- 
tivation as  will  leave  the  soil  in  a  friablg 
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bandry,  the  disaster  that  is  now  upon  us 
may  in  the  end  prove  of  j)ositive  benefit 
rather  than  injury.  We  must  look  largely 
to  irrigation  in  certain  districts;  deep 
plowing  and  artificial  dressing  almost 
everywhere ;  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil.summer  fallowing  more  or  less  often, and 
rotation  of  crops,  with  mixed  husbandry, 
everywhere. 

More  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  re- 
claiming and  cultivating  our  tule  land, 
where  moisture  can  always  be  reached  by 
deep  plowing,  and  the  bottom  lands  near 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
experience  has  ever  shown  that  the  rain 
fall  is  much  greater  than  in  our  large  val- 
leys. 

Sensible  Advice. 

The  Santa  Clara  Agriculturist,  in  allud- 
ing to  our  in-esent  failure  of  crops,  gives 
the  following  sensible  advice  : — 

While  we  reorganize  the  real  condition 
of  things,  we  have  too  much  faith  in  facts 
to  despond.  Though  our  seasons  are  varia- 
ble, our  success  in  fai-ming  may  be  sure. 
By  inaugurating  and  following  a  thor- 
oughly practical  and  economical  system  of 
culture,  we  may  be  sure  of  success  in  any 


condition,  the  most  conducive  to  the  deep 
rooting  and  rapid  growth  of  plants.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  this  matter.  It  only  re- 
quires a  proper  understanding  of  things  in 
their  true  conditions;  and  just  the  most 
natural  treatment  to  subserve  the  purposes 
required. 

We  propose  to  treat  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject  again,  and  to  give  data  from 
practical  experience. 


Automatic  Bobbin-Winder  for  Sewing 
Machines. 

Persons  using  shuttle  sewing-machines 
have  experienced  great  inconvenience  in 
winding  the  thread  on  the  shuttle-bobbins. 
There  is  considerable  loss  of  time  in  per- 
forming the  winding  by  the  winders  com- 
monly provided,  and  much  difficulty  in 
winding  the  thread  with  that  degree  of 
uniformity  which  is  desirable  in  order  to 
obtain  a  uniform  tension  of  the  under 
thread,  and  make  a  tight  and  even  stitch. 
The  object  of  the  winder  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  to  obviate 
the  above  inconvenience  and  difficulty; 
and  besides  accomplishing  this  it  enables 


a  larger  quantity  of  thread  to  be  woi: 
upon  a  bobbin,  and  the  operator  is  there- 
fore not  so  often  required  to  change  the 
bobbin.  The  device  is  simple,  and  can  be 
attached  to  any  shuttle  sewing-machine 
without  requiring  any  alteration  of  the 
machine.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Palmer,  of  New  York.  The  descrip- 
tion is  taken  from  the  Amer.  Ai-tisan. 

The  engraving  gives  a  front  view  in  per- 
spective. j1  is  a  bracket  by  which  the 
winder  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine table,  T.  C  is  a  small  frame 
which  carries  all  the  working  parts,  piv- 
oted to  the  bracket.  A,  by  a  pin,  F,  and 
having  interposed  between  it  and  the  top 
of  the  bracket.  A,  a  circular  disk,  B,  hav- 
ing a  projection,  B',  on  one  side,  which  is 
impinged  upon  by  a  set-screw,  V,  screwing 
through  the  bracket  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  extent  of  motion  of  the 
frame,  C,  on  the  pivot,  F. 

G,  G' ,  are  two  spindles  arranged  in  line 
to  center  the  bobbin  and  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion; both  supported  in  bearings  on  the 
plate,  G.  The  sjiindle,  G' ,  is  movable  end- 
wise, to  allow  the  bobbin  to  be  put  between 
it  and  G,  and  is  held  up  to  the  bobbin  by 
means  of  a  spiral  spring,  N.  The  spindle, 
G,  is  so  constructed  with  pins  to  enter 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  bobbin  as  to  com- 
pel the  bobbin  to  turn  with  it  when  the 
said  spindle  is  driven  by  the  contact  of 
the  driving-wheel,  /,  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, with  the  friction-wheel,  H,  on  the 
said  spindle. 

Behind  the  spindles,  G,  G' ,  there  is  ar- 
ranged in  bearings  on  the  frame,  C,  a  hori- 
zontal oscillating  shaft,  0,  which  has  one 
end  turned  upward  to  carry  the  sjjool,  K. 
This  shaft  has  firmly  secured  to  it  a  jiress- 
ure-lever,  D,  the  face  of  which  is  caused 
by  a  spiral  spring,  R,  to  press  upon  the 
thread  that  is  wound  upon  the  bobbin,  J. 
Below  the  spindle,  G,  is  situated  the  ful- 
crum-pin, a,  of  a  cam  trip-lever,  having 
on  one  side  of  its  heel  a  si^ur,  not  visible, 
which  acts  Uf)on  a  projection  on  the  heel 
of  the  pressure-lever.  The  toe  of  this 
cam-lever  bears  against  the  back  of  the 
projection,  B' ,  on  the  disk,  B.  In  a  recess 
surrounding  the  jjivot,  F,  and  between  the 
frame,  C ,  and  disk,  B,  there  is  a  sj)iral 
spring,  not  shown,  which  turns  the  said 
frame  in  such  manner  as  to  throw  the 
friction- wheel,  H,  out  of  contact  with  the 
driving-wheel,  /,  when  it  is  not  locked  in 
contact  therewith  by  the  action  of  the  toe 
of  the  cam  trip-lever  against  the  projec- 
tion, B' ,  of  the  disk,  B. 

The  thread  j^asses  from  the  spool,  K, 
through  guides  attached  to  an  upright 
spindle,  L,  and  thence  through  an  eye  in 
the  end  of  a  crane-like  leading  arm,  M, 
which  is  secured  to  the  said  spindle,  and 
thence  to  the  bobbin, ./.  The  leading  arm 
is  free  to  swing  to  and  fro  over  the  length 
of  the  bobbin,  its  motion  depending  simjjly  ' 
uj^on  the  impinging  of  the  thread  against 
itself  as  it  is  being  wound  upon  the 
bobbin. 

To  operate  the  winder,  after  the  end  of 
the  thread  has  been  attached  to  the  bobbin, 
J,  and  the  bobbin  put  in  place,  the  cam 
trip-lever,  E,  is  pushed  back  until  the  spur 
on  its  heel  passes  under  the  projection  on 
the  heel  of  the  jjressure-lever,  D.  The 
frame,  G,  and  attached  working  parts  of 
the  winder  are  thus  caused  to  turn  upon 
the  center  pivot,  F,  by  the  action  of  the 
toe  of  the  cam-lever  against  the  projection, 
B' ,  and  thus  to  bring  the  friction-wheel, 
H,  into  contact  with  the  driving-wheel,  /, 
of  the  sewing-machine,  and  lock  the  frame, 
G,  with  the  wheel  in  that  position,  while 
the  spiral  spring,  R,  causes  the  pressure- 
lever,  D,  to  i>ress  against  the  bobbin.  The 
rotary  motion  of  the  driving  wheel,  /, 
then  produces  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
spindle,  G,  and  of  the  bobbin,  and  as  the 
thread  is  thereby  wound  upon  the  latter, 
the  leading  arm,  M,  moves  back  and  forth 
with  exact  regularity,  its  motion  being 
regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  thread. 
As  the  bobbin  gradually  fills,  the  thread 
steadily  lifts  the  pressure-lever,  D,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  filled  the  said  lever  has 
been  lifted  up  so  far  as  to  let  the  projec- 
tion on  its  heel  pass  the  sjiur  on  the  heel 
of  the  trijj-lever,  E,  and  so  unlock  the 
latter,  Avhen  the  frame,  G,  is  instantly 
turned  by  the  spring  before  mentioned  as 
arranged  around  the  center  pivot,  F,  and 
the  friction-wheel,  //,  being  thus  thrown 
out  of  contact  with  the  wheel,  I,  the  wind- 
ing is  thereby  automatically  arrested. 

The  automatic  stoppage  when  the  bob- 
bin is  full  enables  the  winding  to  be  per- 
formed while  the  sewing  is  going  on,  thus 
siiving  the  operator's  time.  Tlien  again 
the  larger  quantity  of  thread — about  one- 
third  more — that  can  be  wound  on  a  spool 
by  this  winder  effects  a  further  saving  of 
time  by  making  the  necessity  for  changing 
the  bobbin  less  frequent, 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


Aunt  Mary's  Gems. 

BY  NELL  VAN. 

"Delia,"  said' my  aunt  Mary,  "would 
you  mind  stepping  out  of  your  way  as  you 
go  home,  to  carry  a  few  of  these  "  gems"  to 
old  Mr.  Wilcox  ?  In  my  oijiniou  he  is  in 
a  very  critical  state  of  health,  caused  with- 
out doubt,  by  his  mode  of  diet.  His  wife, 
good  soul,  thinks  she  is  doing  him  a  kind- 
ness by  pandering  to  his  morbid  appetite 
for  strong  coffee  and  soda  biscuits.  She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  his  dyspepsia  is 
fed  by  just  such  poisons;  and  that  she  is  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  the  conditions 
under  which  he  is  suffering. 

As  I  sat  at  their  hospitable  board  a  short 
time  ago,  eating  si^aringly  of  the  numer- 
ous viands  so  temptingly  8j)read  before  me, 
my  eyes  wandered  to  the  gaunt  form,  with 
the  narrow  chest  and  hollow  cheeks.  The 
pale  blue  eye  with  such  a  helpless  expres- 
sion told  the  whole  story.  In  my  heart  I 
pitied  the  man  who  preferred,  as  he  said, 
'  to  live  while  he  did  live,'  vainly  imagin- 
ing that  he  enjoyed,  what  in  his  liealthy 
boyhood  he  had  such  a  keen  relish  for; 
fortunate  indeed  that  his  appetite  craved 
no  more,  for  he  ate  but  little.  My  stom- 
ach, accustomed  to  simple  food,  rebelled 
against  the  intrusion,  and  made  me  uncom- 
fortable for  the  next  24  hours.  Thought 
I,  does  Nancy  Wilcox  realize  the  extent  of 
the  injury  she  is  doing,  by  thus  forcing 
those  who  sit  at  her  table  to  fill  thi-ir  sys- 
tems with  poisons?  Somebody's  uncle 
Toby  speaks  facetiously  of  the  delightful 
little  sensation  kicked  up  in  the  stomach 
by  the  effervescence  of  the  alkali  and  but- 
termilk used  in  forming  soda  biscuits.  I 
can  imagine  that  the  skillful  preparations 
cf  that  most  thrifty  hand-maiden  of  the 
mountains,  where  buttermilk  abounds,  must 
be  apijetiziug  in  the  extreme.  Her  care- 
ful study  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Eating" 
(which  should  indeed  be  every  woman's 
companion)  doubtless  prevents  her  from 
using  an  undue  proportion  of  soda;  there- 
fore, beyond  the  creation  of  alcohol,  and 
consequent  loss  of  bone  and  muscle-form- 
ing elements,  which  can  be  substituted,  it  is 
said  by  lean  meat,  cheese,  etc.,  her  little 
plan  for  tickling  the  palate  brings  about 
no  very  serious  results. 

Going  over  to  spend  the  day  with  Nancy 
last  week,  I  carried  with  me  a  few  gems, 
and  when  we  sat  at  the  table  I  laid  them 
on  a  plate  beside  me,  resolving  to  fortify 
myself  against  the  temptation  of  fine  flour 
and  soda.  A  sickly  laugh  from  the  old 
gentleman  drew  a  smile  from  Nancj',  who 
was  too  generous  to  take  offense  at  what 
she  terms  my  eccentricities.  So  I  passed 
the  plate  over  and  urged  them  each  to  try 
one.  As  I  have  said  before,  Delia,  I  do 
pride  mj'self  on  my  plain  cooking,  but  my 
graham  gems  bear  off  the  palm  and  their 
praise  is  in  every  one's  mouth." 

"And  did  he  take  one  aunt  ?"  enquired  I, 
deeply  interested.  "Yes,  indeed,"  said 
aunt  Mary,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  said, 
"I'm  sorry  to  rob  you,  aunt  Mary,  but  I 
believe  I'll  try  another  of  those  gems. 
Nancy,  here,  cannot  make  them  without 
buttermilk,  though  she  did  oace  or  tnic':' 
try  her  hand  at  the  thin  crisps,  but  could 
not  begin  to  bake  them  fast  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  family,  so  concluded  she  did  not 
like  the  extra  trouble.  "  Are  you  sure, 
dear  aunt  Mary,  he  was  not  praising  your 
gems  just  to  flatter  you  ?"  "As  to  that  I 
cannot  say,  Delia,  all  I  know  is  he  punished 
both  himself  and  me  by  monopolizing  iiU 
that  the  plate  contained.  I  enjoyed  the 
hearty  reception  they  met  with  from  my 
dyspeptic  friend.  His  system  is  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  that  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing can  really  cure  him,  still  by  cultiva- 
ing  a  taste  for  simi)le  food  he  will  have  a 
healthier  ajjpetite  and  thus  give  Nature  a 
chance  to  throw  off  impurities. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  drugs 
given  for  one  form  of  disease  effect  a  cure 


by  creating  another,  for  instance  the  homeo- 
pathic preparation  of  aconite,  which  is 
thought  by  many,  so  indispensable  in  cases 
of  fever,  is  found  to  lessen  the  action  of  the 
heart,  thus  quieting  Nature's  voice,  which 
upon  the  slightest  provocation  gives  the 
alai'm  and  cries  out  for  rest  and  cooling  ele- 
ments. Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  impure 
food,  by  clogging  the  system,  acts  like 
drugs,  and  fosters  disease. 

I  have  known  sensible  people,  who,  suf- 
fering from  eating  too  freely  of  fruit,  in- 
stead of  refraining,  and  allowing  the  sys- 
tem rest,  eat  cheese  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects. Now  any  thoughtful  person  can  im- 
agine the  result  of  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  case  of  common  colds, 
which  in  the  outset  are  so  easily  cured  by 
keeping  the  extremities  warm  and  the 
pores  of  the  skin  open,  we  daily  see  the 
seeds  of  consumption  sown.  A  physician 
of  considerable  experience  says  that  any 
kind  of  food  which  will  cause  the  deposit 
of  fat  or  adipose  tissue  in  the  system,  will 
prevent  the  approach  of  consumption. 
Therefore,  my  dear  Delia,  we  cooks  have 
heavy  responsibilities  resting  upon  us.  By 
our  culinary  prei^arations  we  can  predis- 
pose children  to  disease,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  that  dread  enemy  consumption. 
Should  we  not  then  seek  to  obtain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  food 
on  the  living  organism  ? 

A  few  days  ago  old  Mr.  Wilcox  came 
over  here,  and  while  chatting,  he  suddenly 
burst  out  with — "Well,  aunt  Mary,  give 
me  one  or  two  of  your  gems  before  I  go,  if 
you  have  any  handy.  Nancy  has  promised 
to  try  her  hand  ai  them  »gain,  but  she 
thinks  she  can't  make  them,  so  they  won't 
flatten  out  and  be  clammy  when  they  are 
cold."  You  may  be  sure  I  gave  the  old 
man  all  he  would  carry  away,  and  jn-om- 
ised  to  send  them  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  Sometimes  the  neighbors'  children 
come  in  at  meal  time  and  seeing  the  dish  of 
gems,  faintly  whisper  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, "  can't  I  have  one,"  till  I  begin  to 
think  it  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to 
humanity  to  engage  to  suj^ply  the  neigh- 
borhood with  hot  gems  for  breakfast. 

I  laughingly  told  Mrs.  Jones  the  other 
day  that  the  reason  I  had  such  capital  luck 
in  baking  them  was  because  my  stove  is  a 
"  peace  maker,"  and  the  food  cooked  there- 
on acquired  peaceable  qualities,  which 
aided  the  digestion.  But  she  quizzically 
enquired  if  soda  biscuit  might  not  lose  a 
portion  ef  their  unwholesomeness  by  being 
baked  in  that  peace-giving  atmosj)here. 

There,  now,  run  along  with  the  gems, 
you  always  have  the  faculty  of  drawing  me 
out  on  these  health  subjects  till  I  find  my- 
self growing  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  theme.  If  the  women  would  establish 
a  club  where  they  could  meet  to  discuss  the 
important  question  of  food,  and  exchange 
the  results  of  their  experiences  and  the  ef- 
fects of  different  kinds  upon  certain  tem- 
peraments, just  as  the  farmers,  in  their 
club  discuss  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  feed  for  their  stock,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplished ! 
How  many  might  be  thus  prevented  from 
becoming  hopeless  invalids  and  be  able  to 
acknowledge  that  without  health,  half  of 
the  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  lost." 


A  Chapter  for  the  Month. 

BY    MRS.    F.     H.     MCDOUGAL. 
[Written  for  the  PSEee.] 

Spirit  of  poesy,  of  love  and  beauty,  ever 
welcome  art  thou;  and  we  hail  the  period 
of  thy  coming  as  one  of  the  brightest  i^as- 
sages  in  the  calendar  of  Time.  Thy  man- 
tle is  wrought  with  all  the  hues  of  unnum- 
bered blossoms;  and  its  floating  folds  are 
gathered  in  a  zone  of  the  brightest  emer- 
alds; dew  drops,  purer  than  orient  pearls, 
begem  thy  sandals;  and  the  conscious 
earth,  when  it  feels  the  jjressure  of  thy 
gliding  foot,  wakes  in  the  renewed  beauty 
of  leaf,  bud  and  flower.  The  rains  of 
April  foretold  thy  coming;  and  the  gentle 
southern  breezes,  as  they  went  over  the 
sunny  slopes,  whispered  thy  name  to  a 
thousand  buds  of  beauty;  and  as  the  tall 
Oak  bent  to  catch  the  sweet  syllable,  he 
donned  his  own  tiara,  and  his  imperial 
mantle,  bordered  with  crimson  fringes,  and 
made  himself  ready  for  the  fairest  holiday 
of  the  year. 

The  chaparral  has  nearly  thrown  aside 
its  mantle  of  snowy  blossoms,  which  but 
lately  waved  along  the  hillsides,  like  drifts 
of  living  snow;  but  the  eschscholtzia  in  its 
bright  golden  glory,  and  lupines,  violets, 
purple  and  white,  make  every  nook  and 
niche  of  the  hills  gorgeous  with  their  wan- 
ton waste  of  beauty.  The  golden  cups  of 
coreopsis  cover  the  fields  producing  in  the 
early  twilight  the  glow  of  an  indescribable 
glory;  and  hundreds  of  unnamed  beauties 
vie  with  our  old  favorites  of  the  field, 


A  thousand  birds  of  brilliant  feathers 
and  sweet  song,  gem  the  air  with  life  and 
beauty,  and  make  both  day  and  night  mu- 
sical. The  orioles,  the  jays,  the  blackbirds 
now  appear  in  their  richest  robes;  and  the 
mocking  bird,  hardly  inferior  to  his  musi- 
cal cousin  of  the  Southern  States,  marks 
the  midnight,  and  ushers  in  the  dawn  with 
songs  of  plaintive  sweetness  and  notes  of 
power. 

The  labors  of  the  luisbandman,  for  the 
spring,  are  nearly  or  quite  closed;  but  the 
whistle  of  the  jocund  plowman  who  is  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  another  year,  comes 
over  the  fields  with  an  exhilirating  con- 
sciousness of  liberty  and  happiness;  and 
the  listener  feels  within  himself  the  assur- 
ance that  the  free  laborer  is  not  only  a  use- 
ful, but  an  exalted  being.  Yet  to  the  con- 
dition of  freedom  there  are  other  requisites 
than  the  mere  negative  o  ne,  implied  in  the 
absence  of  external  restraint.  To  be  Iruli/ 
free  a  man  must  only  be  iinsubjected  to 
any  foreign  influence;  but  all  that  he  is, 
and  all  that  he  is  capable  of  being,  must 
be  developed  without  restraint.  To  this 
end,  he  must  first  know  the  soul  within 
himself,  or,  rather,  which  is  himself — its 
tendencies  and  relations  with  the  external 
world,  and  with  the  Divine  Source. 

Thus  shall  his  whole  nature  be  as  a  lyre, 
with  all  its  chords  in  unison,  among  which 
the  fingers  of  the  Divinity  are  ever  mov- 
ing, with  a  power  to  awaken  different 
strains,  indeed;  but  all  truthful,  all  har- 
monious. That  this  is  not  the  condition 
of  human  society,  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  daily  most  melancholy  evidence. 
How,  then,  does  man  lose  this  condition, 
but  by  first  losing  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  Man  ?  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  no- 
wise exalting  sense  of  mere  animal  force. 
But  I  do  moan  the  conscious  possession  of 
intellect  of  a  nature  allied  to  that  of  God — 
of  a  soul,  to  whose  interminable  period,  of 
being,  myriads  of  ages  would  be  but  as  the 
measure  of  a  moment. 

Who  could  reflect  on  these  high  attrib- 
utes, and  feel  the  possession  of  them— or 
even  the  right  to  possess  them — without 
perceiving  that  to  be  a  true  man  is  to  be  in- 
ferior only  to  God.  This  self-knowledge 
is  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  which 
transmits  all  things  to  gold— it  is,  in  fact, 
the  title  deed  to  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  when  this  is  recognized,  the 
Millennium  will  have  come.  Then  will 
Nature  be  no  longer  a  sealed  book,  written 
in  unknown  characters;  but  it  will  be  an 
open  volume,  infinite  in  extent,  infinite  in 
beauty,  yet  all  plain  and  clear  to  every 
man,  as  if  its  teachings  were  in  his  own 
mother  tongue. 

The  Ancients,  from  time  immemorial, 
celebrated  the  victory  of  the  Sun,  the 
Leader  of  the  Powers  of  Light,  on  the  first 
day  of  May ;  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
potent  Luminary,  or  Gods  were  then  fairly 
in  the  ascendant,  having  overcome  and 
risen  above  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 

Canzonet  to  May. 

f.'rowncd  with  garlands,  rainbow  bright 
Nature  hail8  the  PowerH  of  Light; 
For  euih  quick  and  kindliug  ray 
Fulls  thy  power,  and  owns  thy  sway. 
Beautiful  May  I 

Thou  art  sunny,  nwet  t  and  calm. 
Waking  buds  and  breathing  balm; 
Gliding  on  from  day  to  day. 
Trailing  lilossoms  all  the  way. 
Beautiful  May  I 

Birds  of  richest,  rarest  song, 
Now  their  gladdening  strains  prolong, 
With  many  a  tweet,  inspiring  lay. 
They  King  tliy  praises  day  by  day. 
Beautiful  May! 

Now  the  bright  and  festal  hours. 
Garlanded  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
Call  the  dancers,  young  and  gay, 
To  commemorate  thy  day. 
Beautiful  May! 

Birds  may  flit  on  careless  wing, 
Happy  children  shout  and  sing; 
Still  innocent  where'er  they  stray. 
So  shall  they  keep  thy  bloom  alway. 
Beautiful  May  I 


Helping  Women  to  Help  Themselves. 
Miss  Anna  Phelps  and  some  2,000  other 
women  have  petitioned  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  purchase  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  a  tract  of  good  cultivated 
land,  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  of  from  half  an 
acre  to  five  acres,  with  houses  on  each,  to 
be  leased  to  the  poor  working  women  of 
Boston,  to  whom  the  State  will  be  willing 
to  furnish  rations,  seeds,  and  instructions 
in  gardening  until  the.y  would  be  able 
to  raise  their  own  food  and  otherwise  be- 
come self-supijorting.  the  payment  of  rent 
to  be  commenced  on  the  third  year,  and  to 
be  so  applied  that  each  woman  would 
eventually  pay  for  the  estate,  in  the  way  of 
rent,  and  become  its  possessor. 


Low-necked  Dresses  are  again  in  vogue 
at  balls  and  evening  parties.  Consump- 
tion is  also  on  the  increase. 


YoJ^Q    pQ'-Ks'  CGLd[«I<. 
Talk  with  the  Boys.— No.  3. 

[Written  for  the  Pbku.] 

In  our  last  talk  I  spoke  of  the  enemies  of 
plants.  Insect  enemies  are  numerous. 
Some  of  these  can  easily  be  seen  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  but  others  require  the  aid 
of  magnifying  glasses,  and  still  others  re- 
(luire  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope. 

You  may  think  that  such,  small  insects 
could  do  but  little  damage.  One  of  them 
or  a  hundred  of  them,  merely,  could  do 
but  little  harm,  it  is  true;  but  millions  of 
them  come  quickly  from  a  few,  and  mil- 
lions can  destroy  'valuable  crops.  If  we 
would  be  safe  from  these  enemies  we  must 
study  their  nature  and  habits.  Man  con- 
quers animals  many  times  stronger  and 
fleeter  than  himself  by  his  superior  knowl- 
edge. So  he  can  conquer  these  infinitely 
small,  yet  infinitely  numerous  insect  ene- 
mies by  his  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  moths  fly  in  the  night,  and 
a  good  bonfire,  just  at  the  right  time, 
would  destroy  thousands  of  them.  Others 
can  be  caught  by  poisoned  food  placed  near 
a  light  at  night.  Some  are  best  subdued 
in  the  egg,  others  in  the  larva  or  caterjiillar 
state,  others  while  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
state. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  so  much 
to  tell  you  all  about  how  to  meet  and  des- 
troy each  of  these  enemies  by  name,  as  to 
incite  you  to  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  those  most  likely  to  do  you  harm 
or  afford  you  pleasure.  To  lead  you  to 
watch  carefully  all  your  trees  and  plants,  to 
discover  the  first  sigu  of  the  presence  of 
these  enemies,  to  patiently  follow  up  these 
studies  till  you  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  managing  each  and 
all. 

Several  of  the  States  have  each  appoint- 
ed a  man  to  study  their  insects.  He  is 
styled  "State  Entomologi.st."  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  State  of  California 
ought  to  have  such  an  oflScer.  But  what 
can  one  man  do  in  such  a  State  as  ours — 
700  miles  long — with  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate of  all  the  zones?  Our  insects  must 
be  far  different  from  those  where  there  are 
no  rainless  months.  The  State  oflicer  could 
collect  information  from  all  parts,  gather 
and  put  into  shape  the  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  other  men,  direct  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  investigation  and 
observation,  call  attention  to  particular 
insects  at  particular  times,  and  thus  do 
great  service  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  State. 

But  the  most  valuable  results  must  fol- 
low intelligent  and  careful  study  by  all  of 
our  boy  farnjers;  I  call  upon  you,  then,  to 
join  your  efforts  with  those  of  scientific 
men.  Enter  earnestly  upon  the  study  of 
all  these  smaller  enemies  of  our  craft  Do 
this  systematically  as  well  as  earnestly. 
Keep  a  record  of  what  you  do.  Note  the 
day  and  the  month  when  you  first  obser\'e 
anything  new.  Put  down  the  date  with  the 
result  of  each  observation  and  experiment. 

Y''on  do  not  know  the  true  names  of  the 
various  insects.  Never  mind  that  now. 
You  can  learn  them  by  and  by.  Put  down 
the  names  common  in  your  neighborhood, 
with  the  best  description  you  can  g^ve  of 
their  appearance  and  habits,  and  we  can 
understand  you  when  we  come  to  compare 
notes. 

There  ought  to  be  found  in  every  town- 
ship in  California  some  energetic  boy  who 
would  do  such  study,  and  make  such  re- 
cord. His  notes,  if  carefully  kept,  two  or 
three  years,  will  be  found  valuable,  and  he 
will  become  the  most  successful  cultivator 
in  his  neighborhood.  Who  among  the 
readers  of  the  Press  will  do  this  work  ? 
Jeioh  Abrh. 


"Mamma"  said  little  Jane  "when  I  grow 
up  a  big  lady  will  I  have  to  marry  some 
one  and  promise  to  love  and  obey  him  al- 
ways, just  as  Aunt  Julia  did?  If  so,  I 
don't  want  to  grow  up.  How  do  I  know 
whether  I  can  always  love  him  or  not? 
There's  Netty  Green,  who  I  loved  to  death 
last  month,  and  I  can't  bear  her  now  be- 
cause she  said  something  about  one  of  the 
girls,  that  I  did  not  like.  And  how  can  a 
body  love  a  man  who  comes  home  drunk  at 
night  and  frightens  his  little  children,  as 
old  Sam  Hunter  does,  and  calls  them  little 
'skalliwags',  and  tells  his  wife  to  "scatter 
and  get  the  grub  quick."  I  should  think 
it  would  be  awful  hard  to  promise  to  love 
such  a  man  and  then  hjve  to  keep  the 
promise," 
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Hints  for  Housekeepers. 

One  of  the  highest  and  most  important 
duties  of  the  housekeeper  is  to  preserve 
the  health  of  her  household,  and  to  do  this 
she  must  carefully  study  the  methods  by 
■which  food  can  be  made  palatable,  without 
being  too  rich  for  the  stomach.  In  the 
first  place  avoid  frying;  broil  your  steaks 
and  chops  invariably.  Cook  vegetables  so 
that  they  ■will  retain  their  natural  flavor; 
do  not  dro^wn  them  in  melted  butter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  and 
unhealthy  ingredients.  If  one  portion 
of  a  dish  of  vegetables  be  boiled  in  pure 
■water  and  the  other  in  ■water  to  ■which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added,  the  latter  ■will  be 
found  better  flavored  and  more  tender;  if 
potatoes,  they  ■will  be  mealy.  Onions  are 
especially  improved  by  being  cooked  in 
salt  ■water.  Their  rankness  of  odor  and 
flavor  being  mitigated  or  modified  by  this 
process.  Green  peas  and  shelled  beans 
should  be  boiled  in  soft  ■water.  Hard  -water 
may  be  made  soft  by  the  addition  of  soda. 
If  potatoes  boil  too  rapidly  they  are  apt  to 
fall  to  pieces,  -which  spoils  the  aj^pearance 
of  them  on  the  table.  Many  sorts  of  pota- 
toes are  liable  to  this  defect,  even  ■when  all 
the  care  possible  has  been  taken.  When 
this  occurs  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire 
about  ten  minutes  before  they  are  done, 
and  let  them  stay  on  the  stove  tintil  cooked. 
In  this  ■way  the  most  untractable  potatoes 
may  be  rendered  sightly  and  boiled  with- 
out breaking.  Avoid  the  common  error  of 
using  so  many  eggs  as  to  make  jiastry, 
pudding,  etc.,  tough  instead  of  light. 
When  you  see  six,  eight  or  ten  eggs  put 
down  in  a  receipt  for  an  ordinary  sized 
pudding  or  cake  (unless  it  is  a  rich  plum 
cake  or  pudding),  make  up  your  mind  the 
receipt  is  a  bad  one,  and  should  not  bo  fol- 
lowed. 


How  TO  Utilize  Stale  Bread. — Soak 
the  bread  in  cold  ■water.  When  soft,  pour 
the  ■water  off;  then  to  each  quart  of  bread 
add  a  pint  of  flour.  Stir  into  a  batter  and 
bake  like  buckwheat  cakes. 


Good  Hams. — After  hams  have  been 
smoked  take  them  down  and  rub  the  flesh 
part  ■with  molasses,  then  immediately  apjsly 
ground  and  i^owdered  pepper,  by  sjirink- 
ling  on  as  much  as  will  stick  to  the  molas- 
ses ■when  they  must  be  hung  up  again  to 
dry.  Hams  treated  in  this  manner  •will 
keep  perfectly  sweet  for  two  or  three  years. 
This  must  be  done  before  the  fly  deposits 
its  eggs,  for  after  this  is  done  nothing  will 
stop  their  ravages.  Try  this  \)la,n  if  you 
want  good  sweet  hams. 

To  Prepare  Lambskins  for  Ladies'  Over- 
coats. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Tribune 
gives  the  following  i^rocess  for  i^reparing 
lambskins  for  clothing  material: — "  Make 
a  strong  suds  with  hot  water;  let  it  get 
cold  and  wash  the  skins,  squeezing  them 
carefully  to  get  out  all  the  dirt  from  the 
■wool;  wash  the  soap  out  with  clean,  cold 
water,  and  cover  them  with  water  for  twelve 
hours;  hang  them  over  a  pole  to  drain; 
when  partially  dry,  stretch  them  carefully 
on  aboard,  and  when  a  little  damp,  sprinkle 
on  them  an  ounce  each  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre and  alum;  lay  the  flesh  sides  to- 
gether, and  hang  in  the  shade  for  two  or 
three  days,  turning  them  over  every  day  ^o 
bring  the  under  skin  uppermost,  till  they 
are  perfectly  dry;  then  scrape  the  flesh 
side  till  all  scraj)s  of  flesh  are  removed; 
rub  with  pumice  or  rotten  stone  and  with 
the  hands ;  then  lay  the  cloak  pattern  down 
on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin,  trace  it  round 
with  a  pencil,  and  cut  it  out  with  a  sharp 
knife;  overcast  the  edges  together  on  the 
■wrong  side,  and  line  with  quilted  silk.  No 
collar,  fur,  or  trimmings,  is  worn  with  an 
Hstrachan  or  lambskin  cloak." 

Cotswold,  Leicester  and  other  long-wool 
pelts,  prepared  in  this  way,  and  lined  and 
trimmed  with  some  bright  material,  will 
be  found  comfortable,  and  quite  useful  in 
almost  every  household. 

GiKLS  AND  Buttek. — Mrs.  D.  B.  Long 
lately  read  an  essay  before  the  Kansas 
farmers'  club  on  the  making  of  Butter,  in 
which  she  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  by 
saying — "  Girls  must  educate  themselves 
for  these  duties  if  they  expect  to  make  suc- 
cessful housekeepers  and  always  have  a 
good  article  of  butter  on  their  tables,  as 
everybody,  ought  to  have.  It  is  always 
relished  better  by  the  guests  if  they  under- 
stand that  the  hostess  manufactures  it  her- 
self." 


Beans  without  Pork. 

The  usual  way  people  cook  beans  is  to 
parboil  them;  put  them  in  a  kettle  or  pan. 
and  set  them  in  the  oven  with  a  chunk 
of  fat  pork  in  them.  The  grease  bakes  out 
into  the  beans,  making  a  most  unwholesome 
and  indigestible  mess,  destroying  all  the 
good  flavor  of  the  beans.  Now,  a  method 
for  cooking  them  recommended  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Bural  New  Yorker  is  as 
follows  :  Parboil  as  usual,  putting  in  salt 
to  suit  the  taste.  Then  put  them  in  a 
pan  and  set  in  the  oven  to  bake,  putting  in 
a  piece  of  good,  sweet  butter.  Bake  until 
tender  and  nicely  browned  over  on  top. 
Beans  are  very  nutritious;  and  cooked  in 
this  way  are  palatable,  digestible,  and  can 
be  eaten  by  any  one. 

Beans  with  Pork. 

If  you  insist  on  having  pork  with  your 
beans,  the  best  way  to  cook  them  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Pick  over  a  quart  of  beans,  put 
them  to  soak  over  night.  Put  them  to  boil 
next  morning,  throwing  off  the  water  just 
before  boiling  point.  Cover  with  cold 
water  again,  put  in  a  square  pound  of  nice, 
sweet,  salt  pork,  and  let  them  both  boil 
together  till  the  beans  are  tender.  When 
the  beans  are  done,  the  water  should  ha^ve 
all  become  absorbed;  they  are  then  put  in 
one  pan  to  brown,  and  the  pork  in  another, 
scoring  the  latter  first,  through  the  skin. 
Before  serving,  set  the  pork  in  the  center 
of  the  beans.  Serve  with  pickles  and 
horse-radish. 

Utilizing  Sorghum  Seed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  has 
been  utilizing  the  seed  of  the  sorghum,  the 
method  of  which  he  describes  as  follows:— 
We  raised,  as  usual,  a  small  patch  of 
sorghum  the  past  year  (a  yellow  seeded 
variety) ;  it  made  a  very  fine  quality  of 
syrup,  and  the  seed  has  proved,  when 
ground  and  bolted,  to  make  a  good  article 
of  flour  for  pancakes.  We  were  led  to  the 
experiment  by  a  neighbor  who  sent  us  a 
few  quarts  of  the  flour.  When  properly 
raised  and  baked  they  are  equal  to  buck- 
wheat, and  I  think  more  easily  digested. 
The  flavor  cannot  well  be  improved;  the 
cakes  do  not  have  the  tough,  feathery  con- 
sistence of  buckwheat  cakes,  and  I  cannot 
see  Avhy  it  (the  flour  from  sorghum  seed) 
should  not  become  a  common  article  of 
food.  We  had  thrown  it  to  the  hogs  here- 
tofore, as  soon  as  the  seed  was  separated 
from  the  cane  at  the  mill;  this  is  but  one 
of  our  heedless  wastes  of  the  bountiful 
productions  of  a  kind  Providence.  How 
much  better  to  carefully  save  the  seed  at 
the  proper  time  and  have  it  ground,  when 
it  will  make  an  excellent  slop  for  the  cows 
or  hogs;  or  cooked,  will  be  fine  for  hogs  or 
hens.  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  the  single 
State  of  Missouri  there  has  been  enough 
of  this  seed  wasted  in  a  single  year,  which, 
if  saved  and  properly  used,  would  have 
been  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Messes.  Editors: —  The  entrails  in 
dressing  sheei^  for  mutton  may  cause 
the  rank  flavor,  by  tardy  removal  at 
the  butcherie,  as  you  quote  from  the  Agri- 
culturist. But  the  most  successful  mutton 
renders  of  Philadelphia  say: — "Be  careful, 
in  skinning,  not  to  permit  the  wooly  side 
of  the  hide  to  have  contact  with  the  carcass, 
and  the  meat  will  never  be  rank.  s. 

Our  correspondent  makes  an  important 
suggestion,  omitted  by  the  writer  in  the 
Agriculturist.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep  con- 
tains about  half  its  weight  of  a  semi-viscid, 
oily  substance,  known  as  "yolk,"  to  which 
is  due  the  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  of 
sheep  and  unwashed  wool.  The  slightest 
contact  of  the  wool  with  the  flesh,  in  the 
process  of  skinning,  must  leave  upon  it  a 
small  portion  of  this  oil,  the  odor  of  which 
will  be  rapidly  diffused  over  and  through 
the  flesh. 

Hospitality. — To  press  people  to  eat 
more  than  they  wish  is  vulgar  hospitality. 

Excess  of  ceremony  shows  want  of  good 
breeding.  That  civility  is  best  which  ex- 
cludes all  superfluous  ceremony. 

When  invited  to  partake  of  another's 
hospitality,  and  the  invitation  is  accepted, 
be  punctual  in  meeting  the  engagement. 
If  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent  the 
engagement  being  kept,  immediately  no- 
tify the  person  by  sending  an  explanatory 
note. 

There  is  no  social  duty  which  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  more  strenuously  urges 
than  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers. 

The  perfection  of  hospitality  entertain- 
ment is  to  offer  the  best  to  visitors;  show 
a  polite  regard  to  their  wishes;  give  pre- 
cedence in  all  matters  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience." 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Moths  in  Carpets  may  be  conquered  in 
this  way:  Take  a  coarse  crash  towel,  and 
wring  it  out  in  clean  water,  and  spread  it 
smoothly  on  the  carpet,  then  iron  it  dry, 
repeating  the  operation  on  all  suspected 
places,  and  those  least  used.  Then,  by 
placing  a  few  crumbs  of  sulphur  under  the 
edges  of  the  carpet,  the  result  is  accom- 
plished. 

Mosquitoes. — A  camphor  bag  hung  in 
an  open  casement  will  prove  an  effectual 
barrier  to  their  entrance.  Camphorated 
spirits  applied  as  perfume  to  the  face  and 
hands  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive; 
but,  when  bitten,  aromatic  vinegar  is  the 
best  antidote. 

Coffee  Cake. — Five  cups  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  made  coffee,  one  cup  sugar,  half 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinna- 
mon, one  of  cloves,  raisins  or  currants. 

Approved  Cosmetics. 

Glycerine  Balsam. 

This  is  designed  to  whiten  and  soften  the 
skin,  remove  roughness,  chajjs,  chilblains, 
and  irritations  from  common  causes. 

Take  white  wax  (pure) 1  ounce. 

Spermaceti 2  ounces. 

Oil  of  Almonds 9      " 

Melt  together  by  a  moderate  heat  in  a 
glazed  earthenware  vessel,  and  add 

Glycerine  (best) 3  ounces. 

Balsam  of  Peru H  ounce. 

The  mixture  is  to  be  stirred  until  nearly 
cold,  and  then  poured  into  jjots.  [Instead 
of  balsam  of  Peru,  12  or  15  drojjs  of  ottar 
of  rose  may  be  employed.] 

Balsam  of  Honey. 

Take  fine  pale  brandy i  ounces. 

Glycerine 1  ounce. 

Mix  by  a  gentle  heat;  when  cold  add 

Alcohol 1  ounce. 

Essence  of  ambergres 6  drops. 

Citric  acid 3  drachms. 

This   is   intended  to   remove  freckles  and 
discolorations,  as  well  as   to  improve  the 
general  ajjpearance  of  the  skin. 
Cold  Cream. 

Take  white  wax  1        ,        ^^ ^  ^^^^^ 

Spermaceti       ( 

Oil  of  almonds \  pint. 

Melt,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  Wedgewood 
mortar  which  has  been  heated  by  being 
immersed  in  hot  water;  add  gradually 

Rose  water 4  fl.  ounces. 

and  stir  until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and 
afterward  until  the  whole  is  nearly  cold. 
Put  in  pots.  It  may  be  perfumed  with 
bergamot  or  lavender. — Druggists'  Circu- 
lar. 


LifE  TI|©iIqI|ys. 


Mechanical  Hints. 


Oiling  Nails. — Every  one  knows  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  driving  old  nails 
into  hard  wood— it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  moistening  the  point  with  spit- 
tle or,  better  still,  with  oil,  will  enable  one 
to  drive  them  much  more  easily.  Again, 
old  nails  soon  become  loose  when  driven 
into  soft  wood;  this  is  caused  by  the  rust 
which  acts  also  upon  the  wood,  rendering 
the  fibre  brittle  or  rotten.  To  prevent 
this,  place  the  nails  for  a  few  minutes  in 
hot  grease,  which  will  jienetrate  under  the 
scales  of  the  rust,  and  if  the  nail  is  soon 
after  excluded  from  the  air  by  being  driven 
into  wood,  it  will  effectually  arrest  the 
rusting  process,  and  it  will  hold  as  well  as 
a  new  nail — moreover  it  drives  much  easier. 
Anything  which  is  kept  from  the  air  may 
be  preserved  almost  indefinitely.  When 
nails  are  driven,  it  is  economy  to  paint 
over  their  heads,  when  it  will  not  pay  to 
paint  the  whole  surface — the  paint  excludes 
the  air. 

To  Pee^vent  the  Cracking  of  Wooden 
Instruments. — Put  them  in  a  vessel  of 
melted  paraflSne,  and  keep  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  until  the  air  bubbles  cease 
to  escape  from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Then 
as  soon  as  cooled,  sufficient  to  handle,  rub 
briskly,  while  yet   warm,  with  a  dry  cloth. 

To  Clean  a  Gun. — First  take  the  barrels 
off  the  stock ;  then  take  enough  vinegar  to 
fill  the  barrels,  and  heat  it  boiling  hot; 
pour  it  into  the  barrels,  and  let  it  stand  un- 
til it  stops  foaming  over  at  the  muzzle,  let- 
ting some  run  through  the  tubes;  then 
take  the  cleaning  rod  and  rub  the  inside  of 
the  barrels;  then  take  water,  hot  enough  to 
warm  tlie  barrels,  and  rinse  out  until  the 
water  is  perfectly  clear;  then,  with  the 
cleaning  rod,  wipe  the  gun  out  perfectly 
dry,  after  which  put  a  little  sweet  oil  on 
a  bit  of  cloth,  and  rub  on  the  barrels,  both 
on  the  inside  and  outside,  and  your  gun  is 
clean.  The  vinegar  removes  all  stains  and 
smut,  and  the  water  and  oil  prevent  it  from 
rusting,  or  hurting  the  gun  in  any  way. 


A  Blush  is  the  complexion  of  virtue. 

More  men  fail  for  want  of  energy  than 
for  want  of  ability. 

The  crown  of  all  real  manliness — of  all 
Christian  manliness,  is  purity. 

See  the  sack  open  before  you  buy  what 
is  in  it,  for  he  who  trades  in  the  dark  asks 
to  be  cheated. 

Think  before  you  speak,  and  you  will 
never  be  mortified  with  yourself,  nor  cause 
a  thrill  to  flush  through  the  face  of  a 
friend. 

He  that  can  i>lease  nobody  is  not  so 
much  to  be  i>itied  as  he  that  nobody  can 
please. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the 
science  of  manners  is  an  absolute  silence 
in  regard  to  yourself. 

Ha-ve  frank  explanations  with  friends  in 
cases  of  affronts.  They  sometimes  save  a 
perishing  friendship;  but  secret  discontent 
and  mistrust  always  end  badly. 

Virtue. — Without  virtue  there  can  be 
no  true  happiness;  but  we  want  love  join- 
ing with  virtue  to  give  us  all  the  good 
which  this  world  is  capable  of  bestowing. 

A  Benevolent  Heart.— The  best  heater 
to  resist  winter  with  is  a  benevolent  heart. 
Those  who  have  tried  improved  stoves  and 
failed,  will  please  to  remember  that  a  load 
of  wood  given  to  a  poor  person  warms  you 
almost  as  much  as  it  does  him.     Try  it. 

Oaths  are  vulgar,  senseless,  offensive, 
impious;  like  obscene  words  they  leave  a 
noisome  ti'ail  upon  the  lip,  and  a  stamp  of 
odium  upon  the  soul.  They  are  inexcusa- 
ble. They  gratify  no  sense,  while  they 
outrage  taste  and  dignity. 

Satisfy  Your  Conscience. — Seek  not  to 
please  the  world,  but  your  own  conscience. 
The  man  who  has  a  feeling  within  him  that 
he  has  done  his  duty  upon  every  occasion, 
is  far  happier  than  he  who  hangs  upon  the 
smiles  of  the  great  or  the  still  more  fickle 
favors  of  the  multitude. 

Life's  Trials  and  Rewards. 

Many  persons  are  afraid  of  their  trials. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  fear  their  mercies. 
They  are  in  more  danger  from  their  friends 
than  from  tlieir  enemies;  from  their  com- 
forts than  from  their  crosses;  from  their 
health  than  their  sickness.  They  often  de- 
sire our  prayers  when  they  come  into 
affliction,  but  they  need  them  most  when 
they  are  coming  out  of  it,  and  are  return- 
ing into  scenes  of  danger  and  temptation 
again. 

A  holy  life  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  things.  Little  words,  not  eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons — little  deeds,  not  mir- 
acles, nor  battles,  nor  one  great,  heroic  act 
or  mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true 
Christian  life. 

Many  men  attend  the  Gospel  to  secure 
themselves  reputation,  business  or  friend- 
ship. This  is  trading  in  divine  things. 
And  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite, 
though  he  has  gained,  when  God  taketh 
away  his  soul? 

Many  there  are  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
made  whole,  because  being  made  whole 
would  involve  their  losing  their  present 
position  in  society,  they  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  their  ungodly  gains  or  wicked 
comisanions. 

Earn  Youb  Daily  Bread.— Earn  your 
comfort,  earn  your  pleasure,  earn  your 
social  blessings,  earn  your  privileges  as  a 
citizen,  earn  everything  you  have  by  giving 
a  fair  equivalent  for  it.  Be  ashamed  to 
hold  anything  that  you  have  paid  nothing 
for.  Or,  if  you  have  been  left  property 
that  you  have  paid  nothing  for,  take  it, 
and  give  an  equivalent  for  it  in  the  using. 

Labor. — It  is  to  labor,  and  to  labor  only, 
that  man  owes  everything  possessed  of  ex- 
changeable value.  Labor  is  the  talisman 
that  lias  raised  him  from  tlie  condition  of 
the  savage;  that  has  changed  the  desert  and 
the  forest  into  cultivated  fields;  that  has 
covered  the  earth  with  cities,  and  the  ocean 
with  ships;  that  has  given  us  plenty,  com- 
fort and  elegance,  instead  of  want,  misery 
and  barbarism. 

Great  Minds. — Great  minds  had  rather 
deserve  contemporaneous  applause,  without 
obtaining  it,  than  obtain,  without  deserving 
it;  if  it  follow  them,  it  is  well;  but  they 
will  not  deviate  to  follow  it.  With  inferior 
minds  the  reverse  is  observable;  so  that 
they  can  command  the  flattery  of  knaves 
while  living,  they  care  not  for  the  execra- 
tions of  honest  men,  when  dead.  Milton 
never  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even  ex- 
pected it;  but  (to  use  his  own  words)  his 
high  ambition  was,  "to  leave  something  to 
after  ages,  so  written  that  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die."  And  Cato  finely  ob- 
served, ho  should  much  rather  that  poster- 
ity should  inquire  why  no  statues  were 
erected  to  him  than  whi/  tfie^  were. 
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From  Down  the  Coast. 

[Written  for  the  Pbebs.] 

San  Antonio,  Monterey  Co.,  May  4,71. 

Since  my  last  we  have  participated  in 
the  fall  of  rain  noticed  in  the  Pkess  of  the 
29th  ultimo;  but  unfortunately  its  good 
effects  were  almost  wholly  neutralized  by 
succeeding  steady  and  strong  dry  weather. 
An  examination  of  soils  of  varied  qualities, 
after  the  rainfall  just  noticed,  has  satisfied 
the  writer  that  even  on  light  sandy  soils,  in 
order  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  rain, 
that  the  soil  should  at  least  once  be  well 
pulverized  to  the  utmost  i^racticable  depth. 
In  all  cases  around  hero  where  hen-scratch 
plowing  and  harrowing  have  been  adopted, 
the  crops  are  another  failure.  I  should 
probably  not  have  addressed  you  had  it  not 
been  from  seeing  a  communication  by  G. 
W.  T.  C.  in  your  last  number  on 
Dr.  Mendenhall's  Theory. 

By  a  course  of  inductive  reasoning,  the 
writer  during  the  celebrated  flood  season 
of  1861-()2,  was  induced  to  adopt  opinions 
similar  to  those  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Menden- 
hall,  from  actual  observation,  and  as  yet, 
has  not  seen  anj'  reason  to  vary  therefrom, 
for  we  may  yet  have  during  the  month  of 
May  for  California  an  abnormal  amount  of 
rain  and  this  may  probably  occur  prior  to 
or  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  present 
moon.  [As  a  general  rule  the  writer  places 
little  dependence  on  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  as  indications  of  changes  in  the 
weather.  On  evenly  balanced  atmospheric 
occasions  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they 
occasionally  do  exercise  a  slight  influence 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  to  ex- 
])lain  which,  however,  would  be  to  enter 
on  an  interesting  but  very  little  under- 
stood branch  of  meteorology.  This  latter 
remark  also  aj^plies  to  the  reason  why,  from 
natural  causes,  a  sort  of  sympathetic  asso- 
ciation exists  between  certain  phases  of  the 
seasons  of  Central  America  and  those  of 
California,  an  elucidation  of  Avhich  would 
require  an  elaborate  essay,  which,  if  leis- 
ure i)ermits,  the  writer  i^roposes  at  some 
future  day  to  attempt.]  This  statement  is 
worth  noting  by  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  saving  hay,  not  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping. Rain,  such  as  above  indicated,  may 
now  perhaps  bo  too  late  for  the  cereals;  but 
it  would  promote  the  growth  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of 

Bunch  Grasses  and  Weeds, 
and  thus  greatly  mitigate  the  distress  which 
otherwise  might  be  suffered  by  equine, 
ovine  and  bovine  stock.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  an  inspection  of  the  flora., 
both  of  uplands  and  plains  in  this  district, 
clearly  shows  that  those  plants  which  are 
caiaable  of  enduring  early  drouths  arc 
deep  rooted  varieties,  a  remark  especially 
ajiplicable  to  the  grasses;  thus  showing 
tliat  by  a  proper  selection,  the  injurious 
consequences  of  drouths  might  be  greatly 
mitigated,  when  they  occur  with  severity, 
while  in  ordinary  seasons  the  value  of 
the  pasturage  would  be  enhanced  five-fold 
by  the  employment  of  judiciously  selected 
seeds. 

On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Swayne  may  be  a])i)ropriately  quoted, 
who  observed  that  "If  gardeners  and 
farmers  are  so  careful,  as  we  know  they  are, 
in  raising  the  seeds  of  their  turnii^s  and 
cabbages,  surely  some  care  is  due  to  the 
cultivated  grasses.  Kusticcs. 

The  Moon's  Influences. 

PosTSCRU'T. — At  the  time  I  addressed 
you  last,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  for  two 
mornings  and  evenings  had  been  so,  which 
cloudiness,  however,  became  pretty  much 
dispensed  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  the  latter  then  approaching  its 
culmination.  Before,  however,  my  letter 
reached  a  short  distance  on  its  travel  to 
your  city,  wo  were  gratified  by  a  copious- 
ly warm  rain  whicli  continued  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  its  amount  being  nearlj' 
as  heavy  but  much  more  fertilizing  in  its 
effects,  than  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
Mornings  and  evenings  still  gloomy,  af- 
fording goodly  promise  of  farther  downfall 
which  may  yet  occur.  In  fact  the  chief 
object  of  writing  this  postscript  is  to  ex- 
plain in  some  measure  why  it  was  deemed 
probably  by  the  w^-iter  at  the  time  of 
writing,  that  any  serious  i)luviose  dejiosit 
might  not  probably  take  place  until  about 
the  period  of  the  moon  entering  on  the  last 
quarter.  This  opinion  being  based  on  ob- 
servations made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Space  will  only  allow  of  one  being 
quoted,  viz.,  that  during  21  years  of 
well  marked  observations  it  was  found  that 
at  the  period  of  the  moon  entering  oa  the 


first  quarter  a  rise  of  temperature  occurred 
in  nineteen  years  of  the  twenty-one,  while 
on  entering  the  last  quarter  during  13 
years  of  the  same  period  a  fall  took  place. 
The  physicist  will  easily  see  the  ap2)lica- 
tion  of  the  illustration. 

Should  southerly  winds  prevail  on  or 
about  the  time  just  indicated,  and  this  is 
very  probable,  G.  W.  T.  C,  together  Avith 
other  residents,  may  witness  an  amount  of 
rain  fall  during  the  current  month  such  as 
has  not  been  witnessed  in  the  State  since 
the  American  annexation  during  any  cor- 
responding period,  and  if  so,  will  go  far  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Mendenhall's 
"Eain  Theory."  k. 

San  Antonio,  May  6,  1871. 

Plain   Talk. 

Under  the  above  head  the  Santa  Clara 
Agriculturist,  gives  some  sensible  advice  to 
its  readers  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  farmers  who  should  now  be  labor- 
ing earnestlv  to  improve  and  beautify  their 
homes,  and  making  gradual  but  sure  jjro- 
vision  against  present  wants  and  future 
need,  are  still  following  uj)  the  wild  hopes 
of  gaining  a  fortune  by  a  single  stroke  of 
good  luck.  This  is  plain  talk,  unfortunate- 
ly it  is  true.  The  old  education  of  "flush 
times"  and  mining  excitement  still  clings 
to  us.  But  we  must  throw  it  ofi"  if  we 
would  succeed.  Yes,  we  must  cease  to 
think  of  being  "in  luck"  as  farmers.  To 
speak  of  the  lucky  or  unlucky  miner  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  man,  but  to  refer  to 
the  lucky  or  unlucky  farmer  is  a  form' of 
si^eech  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  But 
in  future  let  us  talk  of  our  honest,  indus- 
trioiis,  frugal  and  successful  husbandman, 
and  try  to  unlearn  as  soon  as  possible  the 
impracticable  education  of  the  past,  and 
put  forward  every  effort  to  place  ourselves 
on  a  higher,  more  permanent  and  success- 
ful plan  of  industrial  enconomy.  Let  us 
consider  ourselves  at  home,  and  labor 
earnestly  and  intelligently  to  improve  our- 
selves and  the  section  in  which  we  live. 

The  bitter  disappointment  which  has  fall- 
en to  the  many  who  came  here  to  get  rick 
did  not  result  from  any  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  climate  or  soil,  for  we  believe,  and 
are  free  to  maintain,  that  there  is  no  land 
under  the  sun  more  lavishly  favored  by  na- 
ture in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  country  de- 
lightful, than  the  one  we  possess.  But  dis- 
ajspointment  has  come  from  the  overdrawn 
statements  in  regard  to  the  ease  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  fortune  or  competency 
could  be  gained,  and  the  wild  and  ground- 
less hoj^es  and  expectations  produced  by 
extravagant  satements. 

Save  the  Watee. — The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury,  says  there  is  a  large  waste  of  water 
into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  from  the 
streams  flowing  throxigh  the  Santa  Clai-a 
valley,  even  doing  the  dryest  seasons. 
These  streams,  are  fed  from  numerous 
flowing  wells.  All  of  this  water  should  be 
utilized.  The  descent  of  the  valley  toward 
the  bay  is  about  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile, 
affording  sufficient  fall  for  conveying  the 
water  in  flumes  to  any  jjoint  desired.  The 
volume  of  water  increases  from  the  flowing 
wells  as  we  approach  the  sea  level.  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  there  are 
many  of  these  wells  flowing  to  waste,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  country  to  the  south. 
This  should,  and  must  be  stopped.  If  we 
cannot  enforce  the  restraining  of  this  waste 
by  our  present  law  concerning  artesian 
wells,  let  us  have  a  law  that  will  be  eflect- 
ive.  Water  is  too  precious  with  us  to  be 
wasted.  It  should  be  amisdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  heavy  fine,  for  well-owners  to 
suffer  their  wells  to  flow  to  waste.  We 
have  heretofore  repeatedly  alluded  to  this 
matter,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
subject  rest  until  the  evil  is  corrected.  If 
the  owners  of  these  wells  fully  realized 
the  injury  they  are  doing  to  the  valley, 
they  would  surely  cap  their  wells  without 
being  compelled  to  do  so. 

A  Big  Ego. — Mr.  J.  E.  Fishbeck,  Jr.,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Aha  office,  a  few|days  since, 
an  egg  that  could  only  be  raised  in  Califor- 
nia. It  was  the  production  of  a  very 
small  hen,  but  was  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference lengthways,  and  six  and  three- 
quarter  inches  round.  It  was  received 
from  H.  Kuck's  ranch,  at  the  Petrero. 

California  Wool  in  New  York. — The 
Dibblee  clip  of  200,000  ft  s,  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, fine,  but  burry,  and  one  of  the  largest 
single  clips  of  the  world,  sold  to  a  New 
York  house  at  28%c  per  ft.,  gold;  and  the 
Hernandez  clip  of  75,000  ft s.,  understood 
to  be  one  of  the  best  clips  that  comes  to 
market,  sold  to  the  same  house  at  30c  per 
ft.,  gold. 


Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

[Reported  for  the  Pbess  by  Rooeb  Conant.] 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday  <ifternoon. 
May  6th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  Roger  Conant  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Club. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  would 
prove  a  profitable  food  for  stock,  made  a 
verbal  ref)ort  through  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Locke,  who  said: — I  have  examined  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  some  reports 
upon  this  subject.  The  article  in  the 
Agriculturist  states  that  150  bushels  can 
be  raised  to  the  acre  and  ai-e  good  to  feed 
to  cattle. 

Mr.  Sawin. — The  Jerusalem  artichoke 
raised  at  home  looks  very  much  like  our 
sun-flower. 

Mr.  Bahe.n. — In  Iowa  and  other  Western 
States  where  it  grows  wild  it  is  similar  to 
the  kind  here.  Hogs  used  to  get  fat  eating 
them. 

Mr.  Cahoon. — My  father  used  to  raise 
them  to  feed  stock  with.  Hogs  would  eat 
them  readily.  The  subject  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  committee  on  questions  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  were  allowed  further 
time. 

Mr.  Cahoon. — I  have  been  informed  that 
Judge  McCann  has  a  full  blooded  Durham 
calf  which  he  will  sell  for  $50.  Mr.  Kins- 
ley moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  calf,  and  if  found 
to  be  full  blooded  to  purchase  him.  The 
President  ajipointed  Messrs.  Kinsley,  Ca- 
hoon and  Dakin  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Locke. — I  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  requesting  facts  re- 
specting the  record  of  officers  of  Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural  and  Pomological 
Societies.  The  Secretary  was  recjuested  to 
fill  out  the  blank  and  forward  it  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Locke.— Often  valuable  seeds  and 
plants  are  distributed  to  Societies.  At 
Knight's  Ferry  we  organized  a  club  for  the 
express  purpose  of  receiving  valuable  seeds 
and  plants.  We  received  at  one  time  a 
cork  oak,  and  the  bark  in  time  showed  half 
an  inch  of  cork. 

Mr.  Mathison. — I  once  received  a  pack- 
age of  wheat  which,  when  opened,  showed 
one-fifth  weed.  In  the  Agriculturist  there 
is  an  article  about  sending  out  weeds  with 
the  wheat. 

Mr.  Locke  announced  the  receipt  of  sev- 
eral books  from  Senator  Cole,  for  the  So- 
ciety. Several  members  volunteered  books, 
when  Mr.  Dakin  named  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  collect  books 
for  the  library  of  the  Club. 
'  3L-.  Feeley. — Anything  to  keep  the  Club 
intact.  These  books  contain  many  valua- 
ble statistics.  They  should  be  obtained 
and  kept  in  a  convenient  place  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  a  club  to  have  a  good  library, 
as  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  can 
be  gained  from  reading  the  books,  and  it 
should  be  so  that  all  members  can  draw 
from  it. 

A  proposition  was  made  and  laid  over  to 
the  next  meeting  to  amend  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  create  the  office  of  librarian.  Ad- 
journed to  the  3d  Saturday  in  May. 

Fancy  and  Domestic  Stock. — Thomas 
E.  Finley  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  the 
East,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  Cali- 
fornia several  car  loads  of  i^oultry  and  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  pigs,  sheep, 
jjigeons,  etc.  Every  possible  care  will  be 
taken  to  secure  the  best  of  stock,  and  it 
will  receive  the  closest  personal  attention 
in  transitu.  Mr  F.  goes  Eastinthe  interest 
of  the  California  Stock  and  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  R.iiNFAiiL. — The  San  Francisco  Call 
says:  "It  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  average  rainfall  in  this  State  with  the 
amount  enjoyed  by  our  Eastern  neighbors, 
who  have  no  "rainy  season,"  and  who 
sometimes  commiserate  California  upon 
her  protracted  spells  of  wet  weatlier. 
Boston,  for  instance,  averages  thirty-eight 
inches  of  water  during  the  year;  in  Phila- 
delphia they  get  as  much  as  forty-five 
inches;  w^hile  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  only  thirty-two  inches 
falls  on  the  average.  Wo  presume  this 
season's  rainfall  in  California,  taking  the 
State  throughout,  will  not  average  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches.  In  England 
the  average  quantity  is  thirty-two  iQcbes; 
in  France,  twenty-five  inches," 


Kauri  Gum. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cartier,  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  having  determined  to  test  person- 
ally and  practically  the  reports  concerning 
our  State  by  a  settlement  here,  has  visited 
the  office  of  the  Press  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  and  receiving  information  concern- 
ing the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Cartier  has  given  us  a  specimen  of 
kauri  gum,  an  article  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  one  for  which  the 
demand  is  increasing.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  in  stiffening 
ready-made  clothes,  in  making  ornaments 
(by  melting  it  and  running  into  molds), 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  Kauri  tree  (Dammara  Australis) ,  & 
member  of  the  Pine  family,  grows  in  New 
Zealand,  principally  to  the  north  of  Auck- 
land, very  little  of  the  timber  or  gum  oc- 
curring to  the  south  of  that  place.  The 
tree  grows  generally  to  a  diameter  of  about 
6  feet,  but  15  feet  is  not  uncommon;  its 
hight,  from  ground  to  lowest  branches,  is 
often  100  feet.  The  largest  tree  known  is 
at  Mercury  Bay,  is  called  the  "  Father  of 
the  Kauri,"  and  measures  72  feet  in  cir- 
cumference near  the  ground. 

The  gum  is  found  exuding  from  the 
trees,  and  in  the  ground  around  the  roots. 
The  most  valuable  sort,  however,  is  found 
in  places  where  no  trees  have  grown  within 
the  memory  of  man.  This  occurs  in  lumps, 
varj-ing  from  one  ounce  to  twenty  pounds, 
even  as  high  as  70  pounds,  at  a  depth  of 
from  3  inches  to  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
just  above  the  clay  and  under  the  sod.  It 
is  generally  obtained  from  the  poorest 
lands,  where  a  stiff  white  or  red  clay  oc- 
curs, and  where  fern  is  generally  abundant, 
but  no  trees;  or  in  swampy  ground. 

Two  years  ago,  the  gum  was  worth  $250 
per  ton  in  Aukland;  now  it  is  sold  for 
about  $125  at  that  place,  or  §110  where 
found.  A  large  number  of  men  are  en- 
gaged in  digging  for  it.  The  common 
method  of  prospecting  is  to  prod  the 
ground  with  a  pointed  iron  wire,  fastened 
to  a  stick,  until  a  lump  is  hit.  Ground 
which  has  been  considered  worked  out  pre- 
viously, has  since  proved  rich  in  many  in- 
stances. 

It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  the  gum 
was  increasing,  and  the  trade  in  the  arti- 
cle bids  fair  to  assume  important  dimen- 
sions. 


Napa  County. 

A  corresjjondent  writes  from  Oatville, 
Napa  County,  under  date  of  May  8th,  as 
follows: — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  May 
6th,  under  "Agricultural  Notes"  that  the 
prospect  of  the  crops  in  the  Counties  of 
Colusa,  Y''olo,  Sutter,  Solano,  Contra  Costa, 
San  Joaquin  and  Najia  is  represented  to  be 
very  discouraging.  This  is  incorrect  in 
regard  to  the  last  one  on  the  list.  Napa 
should  have  been  classed  with  the  Coun- 
ties of  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo,  and  it  is  certainly  doing  her  great 
infustice  V)y  publishing  the  statement  that 
the  condition  of  her  crops  is  no  more 
promising  than  that  of  the  Counties  of 
Solano,  Yolo  or  San  Joaquin. 

If  the  weather  henceforward  be  favor- 
able, Napa  will  have  three-fourths  of  a 
crop — with  a  good  rain  at  present,  they 
would  be  up  to  the  average;  but  under  any 
circumstances  we  shall  at  least  have  half  a 
crop.  The  fruit  crop  of  all  kinds  promises 
to  be  largo.  The  grape  crop,  never  yet 
injured  by  drouth,  promises  to  be  most 
abundant.  The  grape  interest  is  greatly 
increasing.  Many  new  \-ineyards  have 
been  planted,  as  well  as  additions  made  to 
older  ones. 

The  placing  of  Napa  County  in  the  con- 
nection referred  to  was  an  inadvertance,  as 
we  had  at  the  time  abundant  evidence  be- 
fore us  that  our  correspondent  is  correct. 

Farming  is  a  trade;  and  a  man  has  to 
learn  it,  however  much  he  may  know;  the 
knowledge  must  be  applied,  and  made  the 
man's  business.  He  cannot  learn  in  a  day 
but  must  expect  to  improve  constantly.  A 
good  understanding  is  a  very  gooil  basis  to 
beg^n  with — it  is  rearing  a  superstructure 
on  a  good  foundation. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  May  11th. 
FLOUR— The  market  still  continues  quiet 
under  the  pressure  of  a  further  advance  of   25 
cents. 

Transactions  embrace  3,500  bblg.  California 
extra,  3,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  2,000  qr. 
sks.  California  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  $7.25@7.75;  extra,  $8.25 
@8.50. 

WHEAT — Has  still  further  advanced,  as  the 
millers  have  generally  stocked  up  during  the 
week.  Sales  include  17,000  sks.  fair  to  choice 
at  $2.81%@3.10.  At  the  close  we  quote  good 
to  choice  at  $3@3.10  ^  100  lbs. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  advanced  to  12s.  3d. 
New  York  rates  unchanged. 

BARLEY— The  market  still  continues  unusu- 
ally excited.  Prices  have  advanced  during  the 
week  from  $2.25  and  $2.35  to  to  $2.30  and 
$2.50.  These  were  the  figures  at  the  close  of 
last  week;  $2.40  is  about  the  ruhng  price  this 
week.     Market  weak. 

OATS — The  range  of  the  market  is  set  down 
at  $2.15@2.35;  a  sale  of  620  sks.  choice  has 
been  made  at  the  latter  figure. 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $2.70@2.75  per  cental. 
CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.50@3.25. 
BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3@$3.25. 
RYE— Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 
FEED  —  We    note  a    small     advance,    and 
quote:    Stbaw,    $9@10;    Bban,    $37.50;  Mid- 
dlings, 42.50@45.00;  Oil  Cake  Meal  has  ad- 
vanced to  $35. 

HAY — We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $18.00 
@$24.00  ^  ton. 

HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— Receipts  continue  fair,  with 
moderate  demand  at  from  $1.C0@2.00,  with  the 
exception  of  XXX,  (the  favorite  Humboldt 
mark),  which  commands  $2.25.  New  Mission 
are  still  coming  forward  at  the  rate  of  200  to 
300  bags  per  day.  These  sold  from  teams  yester- 
day at  the  rate  of  $2.50@2.75  "^  100  lbs. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12^c.    for    CaUfornia    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18  c;  Salted,  8@8%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  1,852  Cal.  dry,  and  1,850  salted.  Cal. 
dry  in  New  York  were  yesterday  qu  jted  at  22@ 
22^c. 

WOOL — Is  less  active  at  the  close  and  very 
little  is  now  changing  hands,  owing  mainly  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Eastern  buyers,  who  consider 
the  market  here  too  high— the  New  York  and 
Boston  quotations  being  28@30c  for  burry 
spring,  and  35@3(;  for  free;  while  fair  to 
choice  shipping,  is  quoted  here  at  27@37%. 
Reports  from  Eastern  mills  of  several  ship- 
ments of  the  present  clip  of  California  wools 
show  a  loss  of  65  per  cent,  in  scouring — 
there  being  much  sand  and  soil  mixed  with  the 
wool,  particularly  in  lots  grown  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  These  apparently  fraudulent  transac- 
tions have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  with- 
drawals of  Eastern  buyers  at  present  figures. 
A  shrinkage  of  65  per  cent,  is  more  than  they 
can  stand. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  still  be  quoted 
from  7J/i@8c.  Sales  of  25,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  16@17c; 
Oregon,  16@16^;  Chicago  17c;  Calif ornia Hams 
13yt@U%;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  18@ 
22c;  Eastern  do,  22@24^c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c. 

BEANS — There  is  less  speculative  enquiry: 
We  quote  Bayo,  $3.25@3.25;  Butter,  $3.00@ 
3.25;  small  White,  $3.00;  Red,$3.00;  Pea,  3.00; 
Pink,  $3.00@3.25  1^  lb. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  12i^@l5c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12  %c;  Pecan,  23® 
25c  '^  ft>,      Cocoanuts  $12@15  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  — We     quote     prices     from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  at  a  material  reduction : 
BEEF— American,  1st    quaUty,   9@10c  '^  ft). 
Do  2d        do        7@  c8  "^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        6@  7c  '^  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  7@9c. 
MUTTON— Declined  to  5@5i^c  ^  ft). 
LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from  7@8c  "f,  ft). 
PORK — Undressed  is   quotable   at  5(aj7J/^c. 
dressed,  10@11. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  very  dull- 
Hens  $6  >^@7;  Roosters  $6%@7;  Ducks,  tame, 
$C(g)7  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $I.85@2.00  1^  pair; 
Uve  turkeys,  18@19c  ^  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2.50;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50;  No  Ducks  or  Geese  in  the  market. 
DAIRY      PRODUCTS— California     Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  still  remains  at   27@32%c;  Cali- 
fornia firkin  butter,  26%@30c. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@14c..  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 
EoGS — California    fresh,    26@27c  ; 
LARD— CaUfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  16@17%c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Oregon  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Tahiti 
oranges  $30  per  1,000;  Los  Angeles  oranges, 
$30@$40  per  M.;  Malaga  Lemons,  per  box, 
$15@16;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3@4  per  100;  Straw- 
berries, 5@Gc;  Rhubarb,  4@5c;  Asparagus, 
4@8c. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft)  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4;  Ger- 


man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  local  trade  has  not  exhibited  any  great 
degree  of  activity  during  the  period  under  re- 
view. Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  follows: 
Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce,  $16.50. 
The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood  Lumber 
have  been  established  by  the  R.  W.  Lumber 
Association: 

Merchantable.  Refuse. 

Koiigli 815  00  $11  00 

Surfaced.... 28  00  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  GO  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  M-inch 20  00  U  00 

Surfaced,  >d-inch , 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  


DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  ^  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4.25  per  box; 
Cun-ants,  Zaute,  10^@ll%c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS, 

Hemp  Seed,  11),$      7 


Sugar,  crsh'd,  Ib.S  14    @S  14' 

Hawaiian,    do.  9    (^    12 

Coffee,  Cos.  R,  lb  14,S  ■»    15 

Rio,  do 16    ® 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  B).  .W    @    90 

(Jreen,  do  ....  50    ®1  00 

Rice,  Haw'n,^  ft  Sy^®      9 


9 

Castor  Beans,  lb .       4  @      4H 

Castor  Oil,  gal..l  75  @2  00 

Linseed  Oil,  gall  05  (3)1  10 

Broom  Corn,^  11»      3  @     5 

Beeswax,^  lb...    27  @    30 

Peanuts,  «(lh 5  @     7 


China,  do.'. r...      6    @      7>^|CornMeal,  cwt..2  .W    @4  00 

Coal  Oil,  ?»  gal..    50    @    60     Onions,  cwt 150    ®3  50 

Candles,  ^  lb ... .    14    @    18    I 

San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

Friday,  May  ,5, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter.  Cal  fr.  lb  35    @    40 
Pickled,  Cal.  ft  ® 

do  Oregon,  ft..  @ 

Honey,  $  ft 25    ®    30 


Cheese,  '^  ft . . . .    20 
Eggs,  per  doz...    30 

Lard,  f  ft W 

Sugar,  cr.,  7  ft.  ..1  00 

Brown,  do,*),  ft     10 

Beet,  do,  TVs.  1  OO 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30    ©    35 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

Second-hnddo 


04    13 


40    @    90 
67>4®    70 


14 


16    @ 
15    @ 

m  @ 

12S® 
25    ®    65 


@    22 
"     75 
25 


Codfish,  dry,  ft . 


Flour,ex,^bbl..»  25  &j8  ,50 

Superfine,  do.  5  50  ®6  00 

Corn  Meal, 100  ft. 3  50  @4  ,W 

Wheat,  V,  100  fts.2  95  @3  10 

Oats,  1}i  100  ft8...2  00  ®2  10 


Wheat-sks,  22x36    13,'^® 
Potato  Gy  Bags.    23 

Second-hnddo 
Deer  Skins,  ^  ft. 
Sheep  ska,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain. 
Goat  skins,  each. 
Plums,  dried,  ft). 
Peaches,  dried,  * 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do Dull 

Dry  Mex.  Hides.    15    @ 

Salted       do 9    (g> 

PRODUCE.  ETC. 
6  00    @    12,1^  Barley,  cwt 2  35    @2  40 


15 
15    (3 
Weak 


Beans,  cwt    ..  .3  00    @3  .50 
Potatoes,  cwt...l  75    ®2  12'^ 
Potatoes,  new..  .2  75    (en 
Hay,  *  ton        .18  00  «.24  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.  10  00  ®12  00 


FRUITS,   VEGETABLES,   ETC. 
Pine  Apples,  t... 5  00    @9  00    IGarlics ._ 5    @ 


Bananas.  1^  lb. 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ij  g 
Cranberries,  0,T 
Apples,  No.  1,1b. 
Pears,  table,  ^  ft 
Oranges,  'p  doz.. 
Lemons,  1^  doz.. 
Figs,  dried,  "^  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 


3  00tiB5  00 

& 

20 

75 

(ail  00 

(oil 

00 

4 

(a» 

5 

(a> 

12 

•■iO 

(a> 

■.5 

75 

(ad  00 

15 

® 

20 

12 

(ai 

15 

50    @ 

(3» 


(a> 


Artichokes,  doz 
Brussel's  sprts,  '  _ 

Beets,  ^duz 20    (g> 

Potatoes,^  ft  ..  2 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new...  4 
Tomatoes,  ^  ft . . 
Broccoli,  *#  doz..l  .50 
Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  ,50  ^ 
Cabbage, "#doz.. 3  00  (ad  .50 
Carols.  ^  doz...  10  (gj  25 
Celery,^  doz  ...  75  tol  00 
Crass,  «  doz  bun  20  g»  25 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25  ^  50 
Egg  Plant 


@2  0 
@»1  2 


,50 


Green  Peas,  ^  ft 
(ireen  Corn.  Qoz. 
Sugar  Peas,  i^  lb 
Lettuce,  %*  doz..     12 
Mushrooms,  jj^  ft    25 
Horseradish, tr^  ft 
Okra,  dried,  f  ft 
Okra,  green,  t*  ft 
Pumpkins.  %*  ft.      3 
Parsnips,  tbnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ^  ft.. 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  • 

Red,  do  

Summer  Squash    12S 
Marrowfat,  do.      4 
Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Summer  Squash 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  tF^  bskt. 
Salsify,  iH  bunch    25 
Turnips,  %*  doz. . 
Asparagras 10 


@  25 

m  -50 

@  20 

(g>  50 
(a»     , 

(g>  4 

(g>  25 

®  25 

@  lis 

®  25 

®  25 


n'it0 


25 


POULTRY.    GAME.  MEATS.  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75  @\  Oil 
Turkeys,  IS  ft.--  20  O  25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  50    ® 

Teal,  ^  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37,'^®    50 

Tame,  f,  pair. .2  50    (3>3  00 

From  Chicago.  ® 

Hens,  each 75    (4)1  00 

Snipe,  'Jidoz  ...1  25    (all  .50 

English,  do.... 2  50    MOO 
Venison.  «*  ft  . .  ® 

Quails,  ^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    @3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  50    (aj2  00 

Hares,  each  ...  40  (a!  ,50 
Babbits,  tame..     50    (ail  00 

Wild,  do,  f,  dz.1  75    (a)2  00 
Squirrel,  ^  pair.    '^^    '"'' 
Beef,  tend.*  ft. 

Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned.  ^  ft . . 

Smoked,^  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  1^  ft    12 
Veal,?*  ft 15 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,*    12^^(_ 

Leg,  J<  ft Viii® 

Lamb,  ^  ft '^ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ^  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Rams,  Cal,  ^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  %(  ft.... 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  W  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  Iftft.. 
Kinglish,  %*  ft  .. 
Perch,  .s  water,  ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 

Smelts, If*  ft 6 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,  1^  ft  — 
Terrapin    i*  doz.4  00 
Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  ^  ft... 

Halibut. 62 

Sturgeon,  ^  ft..      4 
Oysters,  »  100...  1  00 

Chesp.  ^  doz.. 

Turbot 

Crabs  i»  doz.... 

Soft   Shell 37 

Shrimps 10 


6  @ 

10  ® 

6  (a> 

10  ® 

25  (S 

10  " 


12;^ 
@    2.5 
@      8 

@1  00 
®    20 


@ 

@  75 

@  5 

@1  25 

®1  00 

®  40 
®1  00 

@  50 

@  12 


'  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen,    t  Per  gallon. 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
San  Fr.\ncisco,  Thursda.v,  May  12. 

Sole  Leatheb.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ^  ft 26@30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^,  ft 2(i(^30 

Country  Leather,  ^  ft  25®28 

French  Caif  and  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same. 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,perdoz $82  00®  96  00 

Cornelliau,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 72  00(S 

Ogerau  Calf,  ^  doz 54  00® 

Mercier  Calf,  16  Kil.,  per  doz  65  00® 

Jodot,  second  choice   11  to  15  Kil.  t*  doz 68  00(^88  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  IH  doz 35  00(a»  75  00 

French  Kins,  '^*  ft 1  '  0®     130 

California  Kip.  W  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  «  ft 80®    125 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  |i  ft 110®    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ^  ft   11.5®    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz 8  .50®  13  00 

SheepRoans  tor  Linings,^  doz  5  .50®  10  .50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  17-5^    5.50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  %*  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  |4  pair 4.50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  Iji  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ^  ft 30®    37J^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  i*  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  %*  ft 34®    37^ 

Welt  Leather,  W  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  f*  foot 2'2®        25 


Our  Printed  Blail  List. 

Subscribers  •will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1870;  4jv72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
•January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    A.^eiits. 

Cub  FnrENDS  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Traveling  Ai^ents. 

W.  H.  MuBBAT— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

8.  H.  Herrino— California. 

L.  P.  McCaktt — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks— California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


London  Ag'ency. — Bates,  Hendy  &  Co..  4  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  &  Geo.  Street,  30  Cnrnhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Press 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com. 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  aiid 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


SuBSCRtBERs  should  Send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper,  or 
blank  slip,  WITHOUT  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sulj- 
scriber  is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscribe 
and  publishor. 


FouB  Months'  Subscription  for  $1.— Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  rsponsible  for  its  safety. 


A  Florence  Sewing  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  tor  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
t67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR   INVOICES 

Jobbing  prices  rule  from  (cti  io  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Friday,  May  12, 1871. 
lEON.— Duty:    Pig,  $7^  ton:    Railroad,  BOc  S  100  fts;    Bar. 
l®l>^c^ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  li^  ft;   common,  1,^@1-'4C 
Wft  ;  Plate,  I'^c^  ft  ;  Pipe.  l.'^c'P  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2,'^c  ^  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  %i  ton $32  .50    ®$33  ,50 

White  Pig,  "#  ton ®  40  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^ft —  03    (g 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft —  04    (a) 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04J4® 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 (d  —  04J^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04,'^®  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to '20 —  05    @  —  05,'i 

Sheet,  No. '24  to '27 —05    ®  —  06'-^ 

Coppeb.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3>ic  '^  ft ;  Pig  and  Bar,  2>4c 
¥  ft. 

Sheathing,  I*  ft ®—  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow ■•■ —  20    ®  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    (^  —  11 

Composition  Nails — 21         —22 

Composition  Bolts — 21         — '22 

Tin  Plates— Duty:  25^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ^  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00         10  50 

Roo«ng_  Plates 10  00         10  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ^  ft —  42 

Steel.— English  Cast  St^el,  ^  ft —  IS        —  15,'-^ 

Quicksilver.- '?f(  ft —  80 

LEAD.-Pig,  ^  ft .-06        —07 

Sheet —09        — 

Pipe —  10        —  11 

Bar 08        —09 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  «  lb —  10)^     —  11 

BoBAX.— Refined —25        -  30 

Borax,  crude , ,„,.,,,.,,,—  i       — — 


Every  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  ■with  "Bro'wn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
wiU  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heild's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  aud  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  wi'ite,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tbavis  a  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  aizes  from 
16to36  in.   Nonetuperior  mant'd  for  farmeraA  ranchmeo. 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facte  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


How  to  Make  Money. 

Send  to  the  American  Publishing  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  their  beautiful  Specimen  Book,  and  make  ten 
dollars  the  flrtt  day  you  show  the  book.  Read  their  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  concerning  the  Parlor 
Album,  and  you  will  get  full  particulars.  The  Parlor 
Album  contains  more  beautiful  embellishments  than 
any  other  work  extant.  The  Specimen  Book  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage. 


To  the  Mining  Intere.st.— Believing  that  they  can 
thereby  aid  the  mining  iuterest,  the  managers  of  the 
Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanic's  Insti- 
tute request  contributions  of  ores,  minerals  and  metals 
from  the  mines,  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  coast.  Such 
contributions  will  be  given  a  prominent  place,  and  will 
be  labelled,  with  details  furnished  of  the  condition,  etc., 
of  the  works  from  which  they  come.  The  collection,  it  a 
full  one, will  attract  attention  and  capital  to  our  mines. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  will  forward,  free  of  charge,  all 
such  packages,  to  be  sent  before  August  5th,  addressed 
to  Mechanics'  Institute,  care  J.  H.  Gilmore,  S.in  Fran- 
cisco. 


Mathew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  preijared  to 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  ascheapest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above. 

19vl-3m 


Cal.  File  Mandfactubino  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections ;  also.  Knives  cou. 
plete,  suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


List  of  Societies  and  Officers. 


state  Agricultural  Society.— Officebs;  Presi- 
dent, Chas.  F.  ReeI),  Grafttm,  Yolo  County.  Directors: 
H.  M.   Larue,  Sacramento;   H.  R.  Covey,  San  Francisco; 

B.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacramento;  Edgar 
Mills,  Sacramento:  Robert  Hamilton,  Sacramento  Wil- 
liam Blanding,  San  Francisco,  E.  J.  Lewis,  Tehama; 
William  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board. 
Secretary,  Robert  Beck,  Sacramento;  Treasurer  R.  T. 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Ag'l.  Society.— Officers; 
President,  .1.  K.  Doak;  Vice  Presidents, Geo.  S.  Ladd, 
John  Tuohy;  Secretary;  H.  T.  Compton;  Directors,  James 

C.  Gage,  George  West. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.-OF- 
FICEBS  -  President,  Harman  Bay;  Secretary,  E.  Hallet. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  of  Cal., 
S.  F.-  Officers:  H.  N.  Bolander,  Prest.;  E.  L.  Beimer, 
V.  P.;  F.  A.  Miller,  Sec;  R.  Turnbull,  C.  Schuman  and 
F.  A.  Bering,  Trustees. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Op- 

FiCEKs:  Geo.  P.  Loiuks.  Prest.,  I  acheco;  Henry  Shuey, 
V.  P.,  Lafayette;  R.  R  Brock,  Sec.  Martinez;  S.  W  John- 
son, Treasurer,  Pacheco;  G.  W.Bryant,  R.G.Davis, 
Directors,  Pacheco. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Aer.  Society.— Officebs  : 

President,  William  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presidents,  Cary  Pee- 
bles, Chas.  B.  Polhemis;  Directors,  James  P.  Sargent, 
Wm.  O.  Donnell;  Treasurer,  M.  Schallenberger;  Secreta- 
ry, Tyler  Beach. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Bist.  Ag.  Society.—  Offi- 
cers: President,  E.  Denman;  Vice  Presidents,  Lee 
Ellsworth,  H.  Mecham;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hill;  Secreta- 
ry, J.  Grover;  Directors,  N.  L.  Allen. 


Travelers'  Guide. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 


Pass'ger 
Sunday 
except'd 


4.00  P  M 
4.42  pm 


7..5S  p  M 
9.35  p  M 


Express 
Train 
Daily. 


8.00  A  M 
8.40  am 
7..10  A  M 
12.15  PM 
•2.10  pm 
4.10  PM 
9.00  P  M 


2.'iOPM 
5.'i5  p  M 
1.15  am 
9.10  am 
12.00  M 
4.40  p  m 
6.10  pm 


m;ay 

1871. 


1, 


.San  Francisco.. 
.Oakland 

San  Jose 

-Stockton 

Sacramento  .  . . 
.Marysville 

Sesina  


.Sacramento 

.Colfax 

-Reno 

.Winnemucca 

■  Battle  Mountain. 

.Elko 

Oeden 


Express 
Train 
Daily. 


5.45  PM 
5.12  PM 
5.40  p  m 
1.43  pm 
11.1-  AM 
9.10  A  M 
4.20  A  M 


11.45  AM 
8.45  am 
1.00  AM 
4.05  A  M 
1.25  pm 
8.45  A  M 
.5.15  PM 


Pass'ger 
Sundays 
excepted 


12.30  P  M 
11.58  pm 


8.35  p  M 
7.00  A  M 


OAKLAND  BRANCH.-Leave  San  Feancisco,  »6.50, 
810,  9  O',  10 '20  and  11  10.  a.  m.  12  00.  1  .50,3  00,  4  00.  5  I'i,  030,  8  30 
and  "11  .30  p.  m.    (10  '20.  11  10  and  3  00  tn  Oakland  only). 

Leave  Brooklyn.  *5  1.5.  »6  30,  7  40,  8  60  and  10  00  a.  m.,  1  30, 
2  40.  4  .5.5,  6  10,  and  10  10  p.  in. 

Leave  Oakland,  "5  25,  'O  40,  7  .50,  9  00, 10  10, 11  00  and  11  50 
a.  m.,  1  40,  2  ,50,  3  ,50,  5  05,  6  20  and  10  20  p.  m. 

ALAMEDA  BRANCH.-Leave  San  Francisco,  7  20,  9  00, 
and  11  15  a.m.,  130,  4  00,  5  30  and  7  00  p.m.  (7  20,  11  15  and 
5  30  to  Fruit  Vale  only). 

Le-vvf,  Hjiywards,  *4  30,  7  00  and  10  4.5  a.  m.,  and  3  30  p.  in. 

Leave  Fruit  Vale,  *5 '2.5,  7  3.5,  9  00  and  1120  a.  ni.,  1  ;iO, 
4  05  and  5  30  p.  m. 

*  Trains  do  not  run  Sundays. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen'l  Pass'gr  and  Ticket  Apt.  Gen'l  Supt. 


Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trap? 


FOR  GOPHERS,  SQUIRRELS,  RATS,  CAYOTES, 
and  other  "Varmints." 


This  Trap,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  simple  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  conveniently  by  women  or  children 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
50  cents.  By  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  expres 
charges  are  high),  $1.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  o 
dealers  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Adctress  the  iuvento 
and  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS, 
San  Ii«andro,  Alameda  County,  Ca 
al-ly-airbp 
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Manu,  " 


fACTURED  BY  ADRIANCE.PLATT  &Cfl 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

I>c9cr!7»(Ivo  ClrcuUra  Forwnr^lcdbr  Mail 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Agentv 
108  &  tlO  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  1b  the 

BEST     MOWER     NOW     IN     «SE. 
As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKINO  REAPER 
yet  iDTfcuted, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

>^-vreep«stal£es  Xliresher- 

AlBO,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  nAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICK'S  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTEK. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  alKiTe,  with  a  full 
Stock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &,  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  lu  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  8ak  Fkancuco. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


AV  ^  G  O  IV. 

THK  BEST  FARM  WAOON^ 

THE  BEST  KANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGOU; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  HEARER  WAGON 

he  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

AV  A.  G  O  ]V  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
6Tl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


^"OSEMITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

TBX  J.ABOE8T  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.--lvl-3mr 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

P^XEIVXSsJ  BOXJGmT  AND  SOLO  OIV  CO^I^XlSsiSIOIV. 


TLionsslkorem    Coiiil>inatioii    Tool. 

This  device  is  jnst  what  Its  name  indicates.  As  a  Kitchen 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frjing  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  KeWle,  orany  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  duuble  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracki'r.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

Westfall's    Improved    Potato    Dijj^'jjer. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  who 
buys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  horses, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  thti  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea  ,  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  r*ll  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogRing  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  or  full  sized  ma- 
chine can  be  seen  in  our  otRce.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Machines  or  Bights  furnished  on  application. 


I*.    I>avis'    "Wire    and    F*i<!ket    Fenee. 

Although  about  two  hundred  different  styles  of  fences  have  been  Invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  OENERAL  FARM  I'SE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  himdred  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
you  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  FARM 
RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
within  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.     Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  of  fence  sent  on  application. 

Ne-w    Gras    Light. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  an(l  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  Bell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Hunter's    Improved    Orain   Separator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

O'Hara's    Patent   Oiant    Corn    Slieller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  It  is  really  a 
"  Little  Giant  "  for  shelling  corn.  It  is  a  late  invention,  and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fairs  of  MiBsiBsippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  tliem  in  quantities  to  suit.  Will  give  ex- 
clusive agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  advertise  and  pubh  the  introduction  of  the  Shelter.  Retail  price,  $2.  A 
liberal  discount  to  agents.    A  sample  will  be  sent  by  mail,  i^repaid,  for  $2.75. 

Nfi-w    Eng'land    Spring    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Rights  for  sale  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tarl:>ox's    Combination    Stencil    -A.lplial>et. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  pe-ifectly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Plaece,  for  sale  at  a  low  price.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

IVnt    Koaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.    All  that  is  required  is  to  wind  It  up  aud 
fill  with  nuts.     It  roasts  evenly  and  peafectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.     The 
Patent  Right  for  sale  to  any  to«n  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 
A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 

ilill's    Orate    Bar. 

This  Bar  will  withstand  800  degrees  more  heat  than  any  other  Bar  now  In  use.  It  is  unequalled  in  duribility . 
It  generates  more  steam  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  fuel.  It  has 
been  examined  and  used  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  Engini-ers  in  the  Unit  d  States,  and  pronounced  the  Ixst 
Grate  Bar  extant  for  marine  or  land  Ixiilers,  The  Patent  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
A  complete  model  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  a  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE    GREAT 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  QUARTERLIES, 

AND 

Blackwood's   Magazine, 

BKPBINTF.D  IN  NEW  TOBK  BX 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company, 

yUARTERLV. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  Lond  n  Quarterly  Review, 

British  Quarterly  Westminster  Review. 

MONTHLY. 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

These  periodicals  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
greatest  minds,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  of  Continental  Europe,  are  constantly  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate  communication  with  the 
world  of  readers.  History,  Biography,  Silence,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Religion,  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  past  and  of  to-day,  are  treated  in  their  pages  as  the 
learned  alone  i  an  treat  them.  No  one  who  would  keep 
pace  with  the  times  can  afford  to  do  without  these  peri- 
odicals. 

Of  all  the  monthlies  Bi.ackwood  holds  the  foremost 
place. 

TEBMS. 

Per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews H  00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews 7  00 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews 10  00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews 12  00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review. 7  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews 10  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  three  of  the  Reviews 13  00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews IS  00 

Single  numbers  of  a  Review,  $1;  single  numbers  of 
Blackwood,  thirty-five  cents.  Postage,  two  cents  a 
number. 

Circulars  with  further  particulars  may  be  bad  on  ap- 
plication. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

140  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

Postmasters  and  others  disposed  to  canvass,  liberally 
dealt  with. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.  also  publish 
THE    FARMER'S    GXTIDE 

To  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, 

By  Henbt  Stbphenb,  F.  R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late 
J.  P.  Nobton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College,  New  Haven. 

Two  vols.,  Royal  Octavo,  1300  pages  and  numerous 
engravings.     Price,  $7;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8.     lam-6m 


Sonora    Hotel, 

T.  BRODIGAN, Proprietor 

Best  MealB  and  Beds  In  Sonora,  Cal,  ^)2K-3m 


PA.  R.  L  O  It      A  L  B  U 
In  Five  Quarto  Volumes. 
PRICE,  $9  PER  VOLUME,  OR  $40  PER  SET, 

Complete. 
Description  of  the  Work. 

The  PARLOR  ,\LBUM  is  doubtless  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
pronounced  "The  Climax  of  Beauty,"  Each  volume 
contains  '20  full  page  Chromo  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col- 
ors, 40  full  page  bteel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  260  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  each 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages, 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionarj'.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  American  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV.,  Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects. 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  librarj'  will,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  tmequalled  by  American 
publications. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  Stat+'s  and  Britinh 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  respectabilityshould  apply  at  once.  Any  young 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set,  freeof 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  6  of  the  Oil  Chromes,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  50  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  specimens  of  binding,  etc. 

Our  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  wo 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  Bend  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.    Enclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

mall-2m  Rutland,  Vt. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  SUte  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  beet  Farm  Wagon;  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE. 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  strecto, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


I 


BAKER    it    HAMILTON, 

DiroBTEBs  or 

Hardware,    Farming   Implements. 

M.ICHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Bole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BURKE'S  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam&Enginea,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Implements  needed  in 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 

Oculist, 


Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    CHAMPION    SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9,  11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13,  15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  Eut  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

J®"  Warranted  to  make  Butter  in  from  Three 
to  Fire  Minutes.' 


w 


f 


;     ! 


It  Is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrabbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIYED. 

For  saley  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lTl-6mr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  its. 


COrTIUQHT    SECURED. 


■^  Houre  (or  consultation,  II  to  3. 


apl3-3m 


American    Turf    Register, 

A  Correct  Synopsis  of  Turf  Events  In  the  United  States, 
embracing 

RUNNING,  TROTTING  AND  PACING, 

Carefully  Compiled  from  Official  Records,  with  Pedi- 
grees Attached,  and 

APT    Al'P'ENIHSC. 

Containing  useful  notes  on  the  Breeding  and  Managi». 
ment  of  Stock;  a  treatise  on  the  Percheron  Horse;  to- 
gether  with  tables  of  wloning  horses  in  the  United 
States,  England,  etc.;  and  other  matters  of  Interest  COB- 
nectcd  with  the  turf. 

Published  annually  by  BRUCE  &  CO.,  No.  87  P»rk 
Row,  New  York. 

The  above  work  will  be  Issued  regularly  on  the  1st  01 
I  January.    Price,  $3.00;  large  8  vo;  417  pages.      »22-4t 


■!    * 


M 


May  13,  1871.1 
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FLOWER     SEEDS ! 


Our    New    Illustrated    Catalogue, 

Containing  liBtB  o 

Stove  and 

Bedding  Plants, 

Flower  Seeds, 

Hardy  Herbacious  Plants, 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 

and  other  bulbs,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants.    Address, 

MIOHEL  BROS.  &  KEEN, 

107  N.  6th  street,  ST.  LOUIS  MO. 
N.  B.    Choice  bulbs  and  seeds  sent  by  mail.    4Tl-3mr 


KNOX   FRUIT   FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

0>ir  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  ttc.  Is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.  GUMMING  &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

£:G;Oi$!    EGGS!    EGGS! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros,  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfactiun  to  buyers  than  %ny  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EOaS!    NO  HEATED  EGGS  I 
NO   PACKING    REQtriRED  ! 

To    the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

60  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION  1 
Stkvkns'  Patent  Eqo  Boiks,  patented  Feb. 26,  1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  auy  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  construct»d  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS   k   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
lTl8-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY   THE— 

PACIFIC  EILE  T^ORIiS, 

03  Beale  Street,  near  IVIlsslon, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


malStt 


K.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Hontfomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention  given  to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  ic,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Ivl-Smrj 

OILBS  H.  OBiT.  JtMVS  M.    BAVIH. 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNKVS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  I.AW, 

In  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  N.  E.  corner  Call, 
foinla  ani   LeldesdorS  streets, 
ITtW  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WATCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
making  Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  and  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand — the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute — 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  ENDURE.  It  should  seem  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  confi- 
dently assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  de-cription  whatever.  Every 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every  variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  And  as  to 
price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 


The  Most  Economical  as  well  as  the  Most  Reliable, 


And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.    Price  being  considered. 


No   such   "Watch,   in    Quality   and   Beauty, 

Has  ever.  In  any  country,  been  produced. 


The  •'  CRESCENT-STREET  ''  FULL  PLATE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem- winding  and  setting  attachment.     This  Watch,  in  either  form, 

The  Company  Challenges  all  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  In  every  part — Improvements  which 
IMPiiovF. — and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
with  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  appearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  particular 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers — in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
the  correct  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"  American  "Watch  Co.,   Crescent  Street."    . 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  the  company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinory,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  success. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  address 


ISt-sa 


BOBBINS  .&    APPLETON, 


General  Agents  for  American  Watch  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York. 


I87I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


Overland  Monthly 

The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST, 


Tlie  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar  California  Magazine  will  com- 
mence with  the  January  Number 
for  187 1.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  oo  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  %  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscribers,  an 
extra  copy  will  b«  furnishci]  GRATIS. 


PUBLISHED     BY 


John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December— consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS' 
Pat  en  t  Agr  afl'o  Pianos, 

GRAND,  saUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 


Pianos  to  Let. 


malS-tf 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol.  Sacramento. 


AGENTS    WANTED    FOR  THE     YEAR 

OF     RATTI   F<5  a  History  of  the  Franco. 

«i       uniii.i_v>,      German  War.    By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory  at  once.    Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl6-3m 


H.  K.  OUMMINGS. 
1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CTJMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale    Fruit   and  Produce  Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 
415  and  ■417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  contlict  with  that  of  the  producer. 
Ivl7-tf 


WM.   M.   LTON.  CHA8.   C.   BARNES. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lyon  k  Son,  dealers  in   Pro  duce  Vegeta 
bles.  Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fr  uits.  Cheese 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lTl-3mr  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INTENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    18M, 
AND  JULY  24TH,   1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  positicju  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif. 
teen  Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  2.W  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Ttiml>all    Car  and  Carriagro 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8-3m 


STEREOSCOFESS, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES, 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  ol  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publl. 
cation.  Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  Nkw  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPOETERS    AND    MANUFACTtJEERS    OF 

Photograpliic    Materials. 

nia25-10t 

Craniiall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  jthe  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 

IN 

l-lffhtneas,    CleanllneMs. 

Elasticity  and  StirabllHy, 

Any  other    Spring   Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  1121  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State. 

CUOLEir    4S,    OKEERT,    Proprietora. 

IMtlLI-ER,    &    CO., 

Wool      Commission      Merchants, 

10  DAVIS  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Doing  Business  exclusively  on  Commission. 

All  Lots  carefully  examined  before  naming  price  to 
Purchasers. 

Consignments  insured  and  handled  in  wool  roooms 
under  our  own  supervision. 

THE  BEST  WOOL  SACKS  AND  TWINE 

Furnished  Consigrnors. 

N.  B.— Mark  M.  &  Co.  with  your  Initial  letters  o 
each  package.  ttU-tt 
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Is  issued  weekly  on  Saturdaj-s,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Agriculturo,  IHortioiilture,    Stoclc 
Xlalsliis,    Doiiiestlc  JSeononiy, 
Home   >Ia,ii\ifacturesi  »I©- 
clianlcs,  Intlxistvles,  etc. 
AVith  an  able  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  literal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well    as  instructive,  which  not  only  make   the 
KcBAL  Press  an  able   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

I   How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessaiy.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  KaBAL  Pkess  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plo^v•ing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Ilill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Easin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lauds;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  CRibs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports ;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkhng  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

2so  editorials  or  seiections  of  unchaMe  or  doubt- 
ful influence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  disreputable 
advertisements,  wiM  be  admitted  into  its  columns. 

A  iclect  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  amonft  the  luoHt  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  class 
ftdvertisemcnts  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  samjjle  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  00 

One  copy  six  months 2.60 

One  copy  three  months 1.2S 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

DEWEY  Sc  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
il4  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Nov,  21,  1870. 


IMPORTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Oame  J: 
Fletcher.  England,  and  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  Yurie,  with 
their 'grades  half  and  thi  ec-quarter  breeds. 

KEFEUENOES.— Secretary  of  State  ARricultnral  Soci- 
ety,  who  s^ya:  "  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  ram« 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lovell,  of  Millerton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  SncUing, 
with  others  from  diflft- rent  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sneep:  *'  Have  more  and 
larger  lambt^,  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Cotswold  lambs  at  $2  per  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  ii  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  oiu-  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

1,:)00  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  2ii  His. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  find  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May,  18C7. 

Truly,  WM  HAYDEN, 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners*  Nftmes. 

f  S 

Breed. 

Sheared 

Scoured. 

1    •/ 

Merino. 
Cotswold. 

10.3'i 
16.3S 
13  7'1, 
18  7 
16  6 
189 
1112 
19.4,1^ 

»:i'i 

8 
9 
10 

■i 
4 

'i 
2 

\ 

4  S 

A   H.  Clapp 

McMullen 

S6 
6  4'i 

W  (  ole 

ft2'i 
7.13".; 

W.  H.  Holmes 

«  Bonan , 

6.9 

J   D.  Wing 

11.37 

D.  H   Barnes 

J.D.  Wing 

6.7 
10.6 

Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Golden  Fleece" 
and  "  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Randall  Prize,  for  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured . 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  *  BBO. 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Fowls, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 
the  Fine  Breeds  of  Poultry  into  the  State,  a 
rare  opportunity  is  now  presented.     The  un- 
.  rtersigned  has  Just  received  from  Europe  and 

Ithe   Easiem  States,  and  offers  for  sale  at  the 

most  reisouable  rates  the  following  first-class  stock: 

FORTY    LIGHT    BRAHMA8, 

"  Duke  of  York  "  Strain; 

FORTY    DARK    BBAHMAS, 

••  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  Houdans.  Gevecoeurs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

OEORGE    B.    BAYIiEY, 

Importer   and    Breeder  of    Choice    Poultry,  corner  of 
Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Address,  with  stamp,  P.  O.  Box  C59,  San  Francisco. 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 
i^ Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 
TRUSTEES: 

i!nv,  H.  H.  HAIGIIT.  II.  H.  BANfROFT 

WM.l.IAM  C.  RALSTON.  KCJISKKT  CHRI.STY 

CIIAULKS  J.  PILSBl  RV.  J.  .M.  STl<0.\(i 

tDWAKD  IS.  NhhLV.  JOil.V  WlbLAiVD. 

JAMES  DALIi  JOHNSTON.         ('IIARLES  ROWE. 
EDWARD  SPILKtR. 

OFFICERS: 

Prfjjident CHARLES  J.  pn.SBrRV. 

Secrktakv JAMi-.s  DALE  JOHNSTON. 

Tre.^.sceeu BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

AttokNEY LhONIDAS  E.  PRATT. 

Factors ROD(;krs.  MEYKK  A  CO. 

Generai,  AoENT JAMhS  DALE  JOHNSTON. 

RE8n>ENT  Director E.  H.  NEELV. 

Plantation  Superin'nt.J.  M.  STKONG. 
Assistant  do         ..EDWARD  .-PILKER. 

do  ..KOB^RT  (HKISTV. 

do          ..01IARI.es  ROWE. 
Store  Keeper ACh'kCl. J.  Br.ATPV  JOH.VSTON, 
Enoi.<eeb W'M.  H.  MOORE. 

The  Commission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  &  Co.,  of  San  l^'rancisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Offers  of  Lands,  Ma- 
chinery, Implements,  Seeds,  Shrubs.  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Lumber,  Horses,  Harness,  with  fnll  particulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  considrration  o(  tlie  Board 
of  Trustees.  JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  and  General  Agent,  1'2S  Sausome  street, 

I9vl-3m  San  Francisco. 


Farmers   and   Teamsters, 

»A.VE      YOUR.      IMtOIVEY! 

BY    raiNO  THE 

Patent  Wood  Horse  Collars  and  Harness 
Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 
with  Straw. 

Ist.  DuRABiLrrr,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  Convenience.  Opening  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  har- 
ness. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  Is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

6th.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  IT  never  loses  its  sbape,  always  iMaring 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  neck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

Uth.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  or  rubs  okf 
THE  hair. 

7th.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
cuTN-ed  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  settino  tight 
AROUND  THE  TOP  OF  THE  NKCK  When  heavy  tongues  have 
to  be  carried  {as  in  some  machines) ,  thus  keei-ino  the 

NECK    COOL,     AND     FREE     FROM     BORES    IN    THE    HOTTEST 

WEATHER.     I/eather  Collars  will  tighten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  a  trial.  This  Collar  is  WARRANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

WIXDMAN  &  MAKBLE, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Mauufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


Holbrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Win. 
WON  rm 
HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.SUU  Trial. 
1870.  for  Ploiring 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular,         Sod  &>  Stnbbla 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridgis.  but  an  even 
surface  fur  the  Heaper,  .Mower.  Kuke.  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  pul- 
verizer thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self-adjusting  hinged  steel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 
'Manufactured  and  sold  by 


19v22-75«m 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

Between  Third  and  Fotirth  Streets,'  S.  P. 


Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friends  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  wittf  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  customers. 

19vl-3m  MILLER  &  HALEY. 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


Tke  boetand  cheapest  Domestic  Pump  in  the  market. 
BEKRY  6i  PI^ACK, 

Wholesale  Asenta,  112  California  Bt.  San  Franciaoc 


YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

BEN  1 31  A. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  this  well  known 
institution  will  commence  on  the 

26th  day  of  July  Next. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  will  be  a  complete  renova- 
tion  of  the  establishment.    A   fine    Sihool  Room  and 
many  other  improvements  will  be  added,  and  new  furni- 
ture, carpets,  bedding  and  apparatus  supplied. 

The  cours*'  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction  will  be 
such  as  the  bestTmoderu  culture  demands:  and  in  every 
genuine  advantage  of  school  and  home,  the  institution 
will  prove  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank. 

For  particulars  address 

KEV.C.  H.  POPE, 

19vl-3m  Bcnicla,  Cal. 


A    FORTUNE    FOR    EVERY    ONE  ! 


The  result  of  the  Famous  Disastrous  Japanese  Specu- 
lation and  the  French  War. 

Silkworm    Eggs 

For  almost  nothing,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  the  case, 
book  or  card,  at 

8.  P.  TAY'LOR  &  CO.'S  Paper  Warehouse, 
19vl-lm  416  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

A  Few  Pigrs  from  Pure  Stock,  Imported  from 

THE    PENS    OF    ADAM    RANKI.V,    ESQ., 

of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  for  sale  by  the  undersigned, 
sii  miles  west  of  Napa. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders. 

19-vl-lm  R.  8.  THOMPSON. 


E.  J.  ERASER,  M.  D., 

STTRGEON, 
pro.   IO8  Stockton  atroet,  S,  F.,  Oal. 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,    Publishers    of 

the  Scientific  Press, 

San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  obtained  promi)tly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  maclo 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph ;  Kejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtiiined;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals — 
thereby  facilitating  their   introduction,  sale 

and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Boman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

I  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  cm  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of  the  country) 
sooNEB  than  any  other  agents. 

Home   Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  ad^'i8e  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  dicov- 
ertd  here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  scat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  ovfn  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  dis- 
coveries into  practical  and  profitable  use. 
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Selecting  Cattle. — Ayrshlres. 

There  is  no  one  breed  of  cattle  univer- 
sally adapted  to  any  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory; neither  is  there  any  one  breed  equally 
well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy 
and  for  fattening.  A  short-horn  or  an 
Ayrshire  requires  quite  a  different  range 
from  a  Hereford  or  a  Devon.  The  former 
delights  in  a  rough,  rolling  country  or  in 
elevated  mountain  valleys;  while  the  latter 
thrives  best  in  low,  warm  pastures.  If  we 
place  either  of  the  former  in  a  large,  rich 
agricultural  valley,  like  the  Sacramento  or 
the  San  Joaqiiin,  they  will  be 
very  likely  to  lose  their  char- 
acteristics in  a  few  generations. 
So  if  we  place  either  of  the  latter 
in  a  contracted  mountain  val- 
ley, a  similar  deterioration  will 
take  place. 

It  is  by  reason  of  such  facts 
as  these  that  we  find  such  dis-  • 
similarity  of  opinion  among 
farmers  in  their  preferences — 
that  one  man  will  tell  us  the 
short-horn  is  the  best  animal 
he  can  raise,  while  another  in- 
sists that  the  handsome,  rich- 
colored  Devon  is  preferable. 
Again,  a  third  is  enthusiastic 
over  his  Ayrshires,  while  a 
fourth  will  have  nothing  but 
white-faced  Herefords  on  his 
farm. 

The  fact  is,  every  man  must 
be  governed,  in  his  selection 
of  stock,  by  the  locality  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  particu- 
lar purpose  for  which  he  in- 
tends them;  but  the  selection 
is  no  easy  matter  under  any 
circumstances.  The  only  rule 
is  to  study  your  locality,  and 
the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  the 
different  breeds  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed.  If  you  de- 
sired to  reach  the  highest 
economy,  it  would  be  folly  to  get  a  stock 
of  Ayrshires  for  beef,  and  you  would  be 
equally  unwise  to  stock  a  dairy  ranch  in 
Sierra  valley  with  Herefords  or  Devons. 

The  man  who  can  go  over  a  farm  and 
decide  upon  the  best  kind  of  stock  to  put 
upon  that  farm;  or  who  can  go  into  a  herd 
of  cattle  and  select  the  best  animals  for 
any  given  purpose,  must  have  cultivated 
his  powers  of  perception  and  judgment  to 
a  very  high  point,  and  must  possess  an 
education  in  that  line  which  should  render 
his  services  as  an  expert  exceedingly  valu- 
able. No  merchant,  manufacturer  or  arti- 
san is  called  upon  to  exercise  more  judg- 
ment, or  should  be  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated to  his  calling  than  the  farmer,  be  he 
a  raiser  of  stock  or  grain,  or  fruit  or 
whatever  else  is  produced  on  the  farm. 

In  our  issue  of  Feb.  11th,  we  devoted  a 
considerable  space  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Short-horns,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
characteristic  portrait  of  one  of  that  breed. 


To-day  we  place  before  the  reader  an  illus- 
tration characteristic  of  the  Ayershires. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Rural  World  for 
the  engraving,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ac- 
curate portrait  of  an  animal  of  that  breed 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Campbell, 
of  New  Yorks  Mills,  N.  Y.  The  rejjresen- 
tation  herewith  presented  shows  a  milk 
development  seldom  excelled  or  even 
equalled.  The  unusually  large  develop- 
ment of  the  udders,  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  teats,  the  large  girt  just  in  front 
of  the  udder,  all  indicate  a  No.  1  milker. 

The  Short-horn  jirobably  belongs  where 
we  have  i:)laced  it — first  in  order  of  value; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  breed  is  the 
result  of  more  care,  skill  and  intelligence 


higher  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  State,  and  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Territory  are  proba- 
bly as  good  localities  for  these  cattle  as  can 
be  found  on  the  Western  Continent. 

This  animal  is  especially  designed  for 
the  dairy,  and  the  Scotchman's  beau  ideal 
of  the  same  is  as  follows: — The  head  must 
be  small,  light  and  bony,  the  eye  bright 
and  the  horn  white,  with  dark  tip  and  up- 
turned; the  neck  must  be  thin  and  light; 
the  shoulder  must  lay  flat,  forming  a 
plane  with  the  fore  rib  and  nock;  the  point 
must  not  i^roject.  The  posterior  ribs  must 
spring  well  from  the  back  bone.  The 
stomach  should  be  large,  seemingly  out  of 
proportion,  giving  a  big  belly  as  the  labor- 


" saying"  among  fanciers  of  that  stock. 
The  usual  annual  yield  is  about  650  gal- 
lons of  milk,  making  175  pounds  of  butter 
or  upwards  of  430  pounds  of  cheese. 
These  are  the  figures  which  an  entire  herd 
has  averaged.  As  high  as  36  quarts  have 
been  taken  from  a  cow  in  a  single  day. 


AYRSHIRE    COW— PROPERTY    OF    WALCOTT    &    CAMPBELL,     NEW    YORK     MILLS,     N.    Y. 


in  development,  and  presents  a  more  uni- 
form progeny  than  any  other  breed  of  cat- 
tle in  the  world. 

Next  to  Short-horns,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  best  informed  in  such  matters,  is 
placed  the  Ayrshires, — as  we  have  also 
placed  it — second  in  our  order  of  descrip- 
tion of  desirable  breeds  of  cattle.  The 
Ayershire  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nated by  proper  selection  and  crossing, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  in  a  county 
in  Scotland  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  locality  is  a  high  exposed  region  of 
clay  soil,  with  bleak  hillsides  and  vast 
tracts  of  moorland.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  damp — too  damp  for  wheat  growing. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  breed 
originated  from  a  short-horn  cross  with  a 
long-horned  native  breed. 

This  brief  history  of  their  origin  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  country 
to  which  they  are  particularly  suited.  The 
elevated  mountain  coast  valleys  and  the 


atory  when  the  i^rocesses  antecedent  to  the 
lacteal  secretions  are  rapidly  and  properly 
elaborated.  The  rumps  should  be  wide 
and  high,  tail  long  and  slender,  legs 
straight,  and  udder  large,  extending  well 
forward,  with  teats  wide  ajsart  and  short. 
The  color  should  be  generally  red  and 
white — blotched,  but  not  run  together. 
The  white  is  often  flecked  with  a  dark 
color,  sometimes  appearing  white  and 
black;  skin  thin  and  loose,  hair  soft  and 
woolly.  The  udder  of  this  animal  is  its 
great  peculiarity,  and  has  been  the  study 
of  the  breeders.  By  careful  reference  of  the 
above  description  to  the  representation 
herewith  given  the  reader  will  readily  see 
that  the  portrait  is  a  faithful  and  charac- 
teristic one. 

Instances  are  on  record  where  not  less 
than  257  pounds  of  butter  have  been  real- 
ized from  an  Ayrshire  in  one  year;  or 
"  her  own  weight  in  cheese."  The  latter  is 
probably  exaggerated,  or  rather  is  simply  a 


Shoht-Horn  Cattle. — It  is  no  boast  to 
assert,  says  the  Marin  county  Sentinel,  that 
we  now  have  in  the  United  States  as  good 
short-horn  cattle  as  can  be  found  in  Eng- 
land.     Our    enter^Drising    breeders    have 
sought  without  regard  to  price,  the  best 
herds   of  the    country,  and    drawn    from 
them  the  choice  of  their  favorite  and  most 
approved   strains   of   blood.      A   sufficient 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our 
cattle  is  the  fact  that  several 
young  bulls,  the  product  of 
these  choice  selections,  have 
been  taken  from  this  country 
by  prominent  English  breed- 
ers within   a  few  years  past, 
at  prices  almost  equal  to  any 
previoiisly  paid  by   our  own 
breeders.     The  dairy  interests 
of  this  State  have  grown  into 
great    importance.      Immense 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese 
are    rfianufactured    within   its 
borders  and  it  should  be  the 
first  aim  of   the   dairyman   to 
secure  good  stock.      It  is  as 
easy  to  raise  a  good  cow  as  a 
poor   one,  though  not  quite  so 
certain,  and  with  the  proper 
material  at  hand  the  business 
is  a  good  and  sure  one,  for  if  a 
heifer  at  three  years  old   does 
not  make  a  good   milker,  she 
can  surely  be  fattened  off,  after 
her  first  calf,  and  made  into 
good  beef.     It   is  well  known 
that  the  short-horn,  from  half 
breed  and   upwards,  attain    a 
growth  and  ripeness  for  mar- 
ket one  or  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  native  stock  and 
at  a  greater  weight,   and  the 
dairyman  who  does  not  secure 
the  best  breeds,  now  so   easily   attainalile, 
is  not  alive  to  his  interest. 


Impeovements  in  the  Breed  oe  Cat- 
tle.— According  to  Prof.  Schmied,  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  namely:  that  calves  must 
be  nourished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
their  mother's  milk  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom; 
all  other  methods  having  reference  to  this 
same  object  being  insufficient  without  a 
proi^er  adherence  to  this  fundamental  con- 
sideration. 


Mr.  Hutchison,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  re- 
cently stated  that  he  considered  the  Ayr- 
shires better  than  the  Durhams  as  dairy 
cattle.  He  gets  twelve  quarts  per  day 
from  his  Ayrshires  in  winter.  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  farmers  at  the  same  meet- 
ing seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  grade  Dur- 
hams. 
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BtTRNT  Ibon  and  Burnt  Stekl. — This  is 
the  titJo  of  a  paper  read  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  by  W. 
Mattieu  "Williams.  Nature  for  April  20th 
gives  an  abstract  of  it,  from  which  we 
quote: — "  Iron  which  has  been  damaged 
by  reheating,  or  excessively  heated  and  ex- 
posed after  balliiigin  the  puddling  furnace, 
is  designated  '  burnt  iron '  by  the  work- 
men. It  is  remarkable  that  no  amount  of 
heat  applied  tg  the  iron  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace or  in  the  early  stages  of  the  puddling 
process  produces  burnt  iron.  Burnt  iron 
is  brittle,  its  fracture  is  short  and  what  is 
called  crystalline,  it  has  lost  the  fibrous 
character  of  good  iron.  If  steel  is  raised 
to  a  bright  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled, 
it  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle,  but  these 
conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  process 
of  tempering;  if,  however,  the  steel  be 
raised  to  a  yellow  or  white  heat,  and  then 
be  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  being  tempered  by  mere  reheating.  It 
is  worthless  for  ordinary  uses  of  steel  un- 
less it  is  again  raised  to  a  welding  heat  and 
rolled  or  hammered  while  hot,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  gradually,  The  fracture  of 
burnt  steel  presents  a  coarse  grain  and 
a  crystalline  api^earance.  Careful  investi- 
gation, however,  shows  something  more, 
viz.,  that  the  facets  of  the  aggregated 
granules  have  a  more  or  less  conchoidal 
form.  The  name  of  '  toad's  eyes '  has  been 
given  by  practical  men  to  these  concavities. 
Mr.  Williams  found  that  a  piece  of  burnt 
iron  contained  oxide  of  iron  dispersed 
through  the  mass.  A  sample  of  burnt 
steel,  however,  investigated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  iron,  .showed  no  indications 
of  the  presence  of  oxide.  This,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  carbon  of  the 
steel  must,  more  or  less  completely,  protect 
the  metal  from  oxidation.  That  iron, 
when  unprotected  by  combined  carbon, 
should  oxidise  not  merely  on  its  surface, 
but  through  its  whole  substance,  when  ex- 
posed at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  since  the  researches 
of  Deville,  Troost,  and  Graham  have  shown 
red-hot  iron  to  be  permeable  by  certain 
gases.  In  the  case  of  steel,  a.s  Mr.  Williams 
states,  the  burning  is  limited  to  the  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  removal  of  the  car- 
bon, which  takes  place  even  at  a  low  red 
heat.  The  permeability  of  red-hot  steel  by 
oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  enables  us  to 
understand  the  process  of  the  internal  oxid- 
ation of  the  carbon.  The  '  toad's  eyes  '  or 
conchoidal  facets  of  the  so-called  crystals, 
Mr.  Williams  explains  by  supposing  a 
piece  of  steel  at  the  temperature  most 
favorable  to  the  rapidest  endosmosis  of  ox- 
ygen and  the  exosmosis  of  carbonic  oxide 
to  be  suddenly  cooled,  and  the  possible 
occlusion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  to  be 
arrested.  The  results  would  be  a  cer- 
tain molecular  disintegration  and  poros- 
ity of  the  steel  presenting  those  conchoidal 
spots.  This  view  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact  that  burnt  steel  may  be  cured  by 
reheating  and  hammering,  or  rolling  at  a 
welding  heat." 

Safety  Device  for  Water  Pipes. — A 
new  English  device  to  prevent  the  freezing 
of  wat«r  in  pipes  is  thus  described: — 
Weighted  valves  are  so  arranged  that  if 
left  to  themselves  they  will  drop,  shut  off 
the  supply  of  water,  and  empty  the  pipes. 
But  being  suspended  from  a  small  glass 
tube  filled  with  water,  they  are  supported 
until  the  tube  is  burst  by  the  freezing  of 
this  water,  when  they  fall  and  thus  empty 
the  pipes  before  the  water  in  them  can  be 
frozen.  The  renewal  of  the  glass  tube 
when  the  weather  moderates,  costs  but  a 
trifle. 


Cuban  Artillery. — "The  Cuban  gov- 
ernment has  shown  no  little  fertility  of  in 
vention  in  producing  such  articles  as  were 
most  necessary  and  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained.  Their  cannon  are  made  from 
raw  hides,  which,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  will,  it  is  said,  sustain  fifteen  or 
twenty  pound  discharges.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  the  Cubans  have  shown 
great  ingenuity,  having  successfully  used 
for  this  purpose  the  guano  deposits  in  the 
caves  frequented  by  bats.  This  process  is 
the  discovery  of  Senor  Castello,  a  graduate 
of  the  Polytechnic  College,  of  Philadel- 
phia. From  150  to  200  pounds  of  service- 
able powder  are  thus  made  per  day." — Iron 
Age,  May  ith. 


Canal  Boat  Propulsion. — The  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  has  just  passed  a  bill 
ofiering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  best  device  whereby  "  any 
motor  other  than  animal  power,"  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
canal  boats.  Commissioners  have  been 
appointed  to  test  all  inventions  or  devices 
offered  during  1871-72.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners grant  ohly  one  certificate  for  a  plan 
complying  in  all  respects  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill,  the  owner  of  that  cer- 
tificate shall  receive  $50,000.  If  they  gfrant 
two  certificates.  No.  1  gets  835,000,  and 
No.  2  815,000;  if  three,  No.  1  gets  §30,000, 
No.  2  815,000,  and  No.  3  $5,000.  After 
practical  trials  of  the  devices  selected, 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  a  further  sum  of 
$50,000  will  be  paid  Nov.  Ist,  1873,  to  the 
successful  ones,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
above;  making  the  sum  total  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 


Best  form  of  Bail. — In  an  article  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Bessemer's  late  remarks  at 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  upon  a  stan- 
dard rail-section,  the  American  Railway 
Tunes  says:  "A  pretty  good  type  of  the 
rail  which  modern  practice  has  found  val- 
uable may  be  seen  in  that  adopted  for  A.  T. 
Stewart's  road  on  Long  Island.  This  rail 
is  4 J-^  inches  depth  of  section,  2  !i  inches 
width  of  head,  4>i  inches  base,  9-16  inch 
stem,  and  weighs  63^^  lbs.  to  the  yard. 
The  joints  are  two  fish  bars  17  %  inches  in 
length,  tlie  pair  weighing  16  lbs.,  and  se- 
cured by  four  bolts  and  nuts.  Something 
like  this,  with  slight  modifications,  is  the 
rail  now  in  use  on  many  roads  with  favor- 
able results.  A  shallow  rail  cannot  be 
well  fished,  and  hereafter  we  hope  to 
see  no  pattern  adopted  of  less  than  four 
inches  depth,  while  we  believe  four  and 
one  half  and  five  inches  are  much  better 
for  trunk  or  other  roads  with  large  traffic. 
If  we  could  get  the  united  experience  of 
some  dozen  or  so  of  the  best  railway  engi- 
neers and  managers  by  an  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  their  views  upon  this  impor- 
tant matter,  we  might  hope  that  in  the 
cjurse  of  a  few  years  this  rail  question 
might  be  settled  upon  some  sensible  basis." 

Krupp  and  Rodman  Guns. — The  Ardsmi 
is  informed  by  Krupp's  agent  in  New  York 
that  the  largest  Krupp  guns  used  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  were  24:-pounders,  about  six 
inches  bore.  The  French  forts  were  armed 
with  the  largest  marine  guns  of  the  French 
fleet,  but  the  accuracy  of  Krupp's  twenty- 
four  pounders  soon  dismounted  them, 
piercing  the  casemates,  and  reducing  Fort 
d'Issy  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  *  *  The  pene- 
trating power  of  a  15-inch  Rodman  gun, 
weighing  39,000  lbs.,  with  60  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, is  equal  to  26.80  foot-tons;  while 
Krupp's  24-pounder  gun,  weighing  only 
8,000  tbs.,  and  with  only  15  lbs.  of  powder, 
is  equal  to  47.70  foot-tons.  A  ship  armed 
with  this  light  weapon  would,  it  is  asserted, 
be  more  than  a  match  for  any  vessel  with 
as  many  15-inch  guns  on  board  as  it  could 
carry. 

Immrnse  Engine.— The  South wark Found- 
dry,  Philadelphia,  contains  an  enormous 
engine,  the  diameter  of  whose  cylinder  is 
110  inches;  stroke,  ten  feet;  two  fly-wheels 
of  thirty  feet  diameter,  and  weighing  each 
about  ninety  tons;  main  beam  of  four 
parts,  each  thirty-six  feet  from  center  to 
center  of  pins,  and  nine  feet  deep  through 
center.  Beam  centers  of  wrought  iron 
twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter;  main 
sliaft  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter. 
The  total  weight  is  estimated  to  be,  with- 
out pumps,  1,500,000  pounds,  and  its  ca- 
pacity 15,000  gallons,  or  sixty  tons  pumped 
300  feet  high  per  minute.  The  beams  and 
pins  weigh  about  210,000  pounds,  and  the 
other  parts  in  T^vo^oviioJi.— Pittsburgh  Iron 
World. 


Locomotive  Reform. — This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  recently  read  by  N.  M. 
Forney,  before  the  New  York  Society  of 
Practical  Engineering:  "It  therefore  be- 
comes a  question  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  difference  of  cost 
between  the  heavy  and  the  light  iron,  or 
distribute  the  adhesive  weight  on  more 
driving-wheels.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  great  majority  of  American  railroad 
engineers  have  decided  that  the  former  is 
the  cheaper  of  the  two.  Coupling  more 
than  two  jjairs  of  wheels  is  very  generally 
considered  to  be  objectionable,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  roads  whose  grades 
would  not  admit  of  being  worked  in  any 
other  way,  locomotives  having  six  and 
eight  wheels  connected  have,  in  this  coun- 
try, generally  been  abandoned." 


iCIENTIFIC    ?iROGRESS. 


Regional  Elevations  and  Subsidences. 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Dutton  read  a  paper  April  7th  ; 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  ' 
upon  the  causes  of  change  in  regional  ele- , 
vation,  in  which  he  advanced  certain  | 
views  of  his  own  in  regard  to  the  changes  ' 
effected  in  rocks  while  undergoing  metn-  ; 
morphism.  Their  specific  gravity  is  un- 
doubtedly changed;  also  their  volume. 
If  the  volume  is  increased,  there  must  be 
an  expansion,  and  that  can  only  take  place 
in  a  vertical  direction  upwards.  A  decrease 
of  volume  would,  similarly,  occasion  a  sub- 
sideirte.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  of 
the  paper  in  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Register 
"If  we  were  to  assume  a  change  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  1,000  feet  of  rock  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent,  we  could  account 
for  a  change  of  level  of  50  feet,  and  a 
series  of  rocks  as  thick  as  the  carbonifer- 
ous in  this  State,  would,  with  an  equal 
amount  of  change,  give  an  alteration  of 
level  equal  to  the  average  altitude  of  the 
North  American  Continent  above  the 
ocean.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  con- 
jecture the  depth  to  which  metamorphophic 
action  may  extend,  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly very  great;  at  least  eight  or  ten  miles, 
and  there  might  be  no  great  improbability 
in  supposing  such  changes  to  take  place 
through  a  large  portion  of  that  depth  at  the 
same  time.  That  the  rocks  far  down  below 
the  surface  take  up  under  the  influence  of 
great  pressure,  aided  no  doubt  by  heat, 
large  quantities  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
sulphydric  acid,  &c.,  is  manifest  in  the 
materials  issuing  from  volcanoes  and  from 
thermal  springs.  Water  and  gaseous  acids 
issue  in  such  enormous  quantities  from 
volcanoes,  as  to  constitute  a  large  fraction 
of  the  entire  mass  delivered,  indicating 
that  the  solid  materials  have  become  super- 
saturated with  them,  and  the  association  is 
resolved  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  are  relieved  of  the  press- 
ure to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
The  overflow  of  volcanoes  would,  it  is  sug- 
gested, be  susceptible  of  a  similar  explana- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  a  stratum  or  two, 
situated  a  few  miles  below  the  surface,  be- 
came softened  or  lightened  by  the  com- 
bined agencies  described,  so  as  to  be  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  average  mass  of 
overlaying  rock.  If  a  vent  or  fissure  could 
be  found,  such  a  plastic  mass  would  inevi- 
tably foUow  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  and  would  not  only  rise  up  into 
the  chasm,  but  overflow.  Putting  the 
problem  into  another  form ,  the  heavier 
overlying  mass  would  sink  into  the  lighter 
semi-fluid  beneath,  and  drive  it  upwards. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  lavas  are 
all  of  small  specific  gravity.  *  *  * 
In  a  similar  manner  Lieut.  Dutton  sought 
to  explain  the  intrusion  of  traps,  trachytes 
and  basalts.  These  rocks  were  probably 
lighter  than  those  which  originally  overlaid 
them,  and  forced  their  way  through  weak 
places  to  the  surface.  The  traps,  basalts 
and  porphyries — at  least  such  porphyries 
as  may  be  called  intrusive — though  they 
are  unquestionably  altered  sediments,  are 
for  the  most  part  amorphous,  ;ind  not  crys- 
talline. They  were  evidently  altered  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  at  no 
very  great  depth.  They  do  not  appear  to 
affect  the  strata  into  which  they  are  in- 
truded, and  withal,  are  less  highly  meta- 
morphic  than  gneiss  or  marble.  Water 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  agent  in  their 
transformation,  and  they  maj'  have  been 
forced  upward  in  a  soft  condition,  and 
upon  being  relieved  of  the  pressure,  parted 
with  the  greater  portion  of  this  water.  The 
traps  and  basalts  also  exhibit  many  planes 
of  cleavage,  with  very  perceptible  inter- 
stices, and  these  interstices  would  seem  to 
be  much  wider  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  contraction  of  cooling.  He  stated 
that  he  had  often  noted  this  fact,  and  was 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
traction of  these  rocks  by  loss  of  heat, 
could  by  no  means  account  for  the  entire 
width  of  such  planes  of  cleavage,  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  in  great  part  due  to  the 
loss  of  water,  which  had  once  rendered 
them  plastic. 

Subterranean  Electrical  Disturban- 
ces.— ^The  following  is  from  Nature  for 
April  20th: — "A  few  minutes  before  and 
after  the  earthquakes  of  the  17th  March 
last  powerful  positive  electrical  currents 
were  rushing  toward  England  through  the 
two  Anglo-American  telegraph  cables, 
which  are  broken  near  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland. Mr.  C.  F.  Varley  C.  E.,  who 
informed  us  of  the  fact,  broaches  the  nov- 


el speculation  that  some  earthquakes  may 
be  due  to  subterranean  lightning.  He  im- 
agines that  as  the  hot  centre  of  the  earth  is 
approached,  a  layer  of  hot  dried  rock  may 
be  found  which  is  an  insulator,  while  the 
red  hot  mass  lower  down  is  a  conductor. 
If  this  conjecture  be  true — and  there  is  plau- 
sibility in  it — then  the  world  itself  is  an 
enormous  Leyden  jar,  which  only  requires 
charging  to  a  very  moderate  degree  to  be 
equal  to  the  production  of  terrific  explo- 
sive discharges.  The  French  Atlantic  ca- 
ble was  disturbed  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
were  many  of  the  English  land-lines,  but 
the  only  observations  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  current  were  made  by  means  of  the 
Anglo-American  telegraph  cables.  Anum- 
ber  of  Mr.  Varley'e  charts  about  earth-cur- 
rents were  published  in  the  Government 
Blue  Book  of  1859-60,  showing  that  the  di- 
rection of  these  currents  across  England 
was  in  a  very  notable  degree  determined 
bj-  the  contour  of  the  coast,  and  that  the 
same  auroral  discharges  would  often  pro- 
duce currents  at  right  angles  to  each  oth- 
er in  direction,  in  different  parts  of  Brit- 
ain." 


Plant  Remains  Preserved  in  Coal. — 
We  copy  the  following  from  a  notice,  in 
Sillimaji's  Journal  for  May,  of  Mr.  Lesque- 
reux's  chapter  on  coal  plants  in  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey: — "  We 
have  here  mention  of  the  fact  that  plants 
are  sometimes  found  in  good  preservation 
in  the  solid  coal,  as  well  as  in  the  disin- 
tegrated form  of  mineral  charcoal  which 
often  occurs  between  the  layers  of  the  den- 
ser coal.  "This  [former]  case  is  especi- 
ally observable  in  a  kind  of  hard  laminated 
flint  coal,  obtained  in  Mercer  county  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Green  [of  the  Survey],  which 
bears  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  its  crys- 
talline lamelho,  however  thin  they  may  bo 
cut,  the  outline  and  nervation  of  leaves 
and  branches  of  ferns  and  other  vegetables 
of  the  coal;  and  these  are  so  distinctly 
marked  that  the  most  delicate  parts  are  as 
easily  identified  as  those  of  plants  pre- 
served in  shales.  The  great  abundance  of 
these  remains  shows  that  the  whole  mass 
of  this  coal,  which  is  true  coal  and  bums 
freely,  is  a  compound  of  them.  In  shales, 
the  leaves  of  ferns  and  other  plants  are 
sometimes  finely  preserved  in  the  form  of 
extremely  thin  layers  of  coal;  while,  in 
other  cases,  the  carbonaceous  matter  has 
nearly  disappeared,  leaving  barely  enough 
to  show  the  outlines  of  the  fossil.  In  still 
other  cases,  we  find  larger  or  smaller  frag- 
ments of  the  cuticle  of  plants,  not  com- 
pletely altered  to  coal,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  retaining  considerable  elasticity. 
"  The  shales,  according  to  the  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  mixed  in  them,  and  the 
depth  at  wliich  they  have  been  formed  un- 
der water  [  ?  ] ,  are  of  a  more  or  less  dark 
color;  whitish  or  yellowish,  when  of  fresh 
water  origin,  and  with  few  remains  of 
plants;  black  and  generally  more  homoge- 
neous when  formed  in  deep  water,  and 
having,  iqi  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
compound,  broken  remains  of  organized 
beings." 


Fossil  Serpents  from  Wyoming. — In 
SiUima7i's  Journal  for  May,  Prof.  Marsh 
describes  specimens  of  reptilian  fossils 
found  by  the  Yale  College  party  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  Green  River  Tertiary  basin, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among 
them  were  the  remains  of  several  species  of 
serpents,  the  first  extinct  Ophidians  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  with 
the  exception  of  three  species  from  the 
Eocene  marl  of  New  Jersey  (sometime 
since  mentioned  in  the  Press)  ,  the  only 
ones  yet  found  in  the  country.  Nearly  all 
belonged  to  constricting  serpents,  closely 
related  to  the  modern  Boas  of  South 
America,  although  smaller  and  gcnerically 
distinct.  For  the  separate  genus  repre- 
sented, Prof.  Marsh  proposes  the  name 
Boavus,  "  in  allusion  to  the  not  imi^rob- 
able  relationship  of  the  two  types." 

Mivabt  on  Dabwin.— St.  George  Mivart 
thinks  that  the  long-armed  apes,  or  gib- 
bons, are  more  probably  the  direct  ances- 
tors of  man  than  the  orangs  or  African 
forms  of  the  anthropoid  monkeys.  He 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion in  Nature  for  April  20th.  But  ho  closes 
with  this  remark: — "To  prevent  miscon- 
ception. I  may  add  that  fully  recognizing 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Darwin's  appreciation  of 
man's  zoological  position,  which  I  have 
ever  maintained  and  indeed  labored  to  sup- 
port, I  none  the  loss  completely  differ 
from  him  when  I  include  the  totality  of 
man's  being.  So  considered.  Science  con- 
vinces me  that  a  monkey  and  a  mushroom 
differ  less  from  each  other  than  do  a  mon- 
key and  a  man." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Irrigation  by  Iron  Pipes. 

Eds.  Pbess: — Serious  as  are  the  conse- 
quences to  our  State  of  another  dry  winter, 
it  has  certainly  produced  one  good  effect. 
It  has  thoroughly  aroused  our  people,  es- 
pecially in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  to  the 
yast  importance  of  irrigation  for  our  grain 
fields. 

Of  the  many  plans  proijosed  and  on  foot 
for  this  praiseworthy  purpose,  all  we  have 
heard  of  up  to  this  time  are  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  ditch,  or  canal,  beginning  at  some 
suitable  point  on  the  Joaquin  or  its 
branches,  and  dug  through  the  various 
portions  of  the  valley  where  the  water  is  to 
be  distributed. 

A  different  plan,  which  is  in  some  re- 
spects peculiarly  adapted  to  California,  has 
been  suggested  to  the  writer  by  a  friend, 
and  appears  to  present  certain  advantages 
that  make  it  worthy  of  examination  and 
discussion,  even  if  it  should  be  considered, 
at  first  thought,  too  expensive  to  be  tested 
practically.  But  we  hope  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  constructing  such  a 
system  will  be  made  by  those  who  have  the 
information  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  scheme  may  prove  to  be  entirely 
practicable,  and  if  so,  may  at  once  be  put  in 
execution. 

Here  we  shall  merely  give  an  outline  of 
the  plan  proposed,  that  it  may  be  examined 
by  others,  and  approved  or  disapi^roved  at 
their  leisure. 

Instead  of  a  canal,  with  its  ditches  and 
sluices,  this  plan  consists  of  a  system  of 
cast-iron  pipes,  similar  to  those  used  to 
supply  our  large  cities  with  water.  Let 
the  main  pipe  be,  say  two  feet  in  diameter, 
or  larger,  if  necessary.  Force  the  water 
into  this  pipe,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  at 
some  desirable  point  on  the  stream  from 
which  the  siipply  is  to  be  taken. 

A  steam  engine  and  pump  of  sufiicient 
capacity  to  lift  the  desired  amount  of  water 
to  the  proper  hight,  would  perhaps  best  ac- 
complish this  object.  Now  if  this  plan  is 
not  too  expensive  and  can  be  readily  jjut 
in  practice,  observe  its  advantages. 

We  must  first  remember  that  the  amount 
of  water  in  California  with  which  we  can 
irrigate  our  fields,  is  quite  limited,  in  com- 
parison with  the  inexhaustible  supply  for 
the  superb  system  of  irrigation  which  has 
been  in  use  for  centuries  along  the  valley 
of  the  Po  in  Northern  Italy  In  the  latter 
instance,  where  lofty  mountains  stand  on 
each  side  of  a  long  valley,  almost  exactly 
as  is  the  case  with  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  there  are,  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  mountains,  large 
lakes  which  form  such  immense  reservoirs 
of  water  as  we  cannot  control  for  the  same 
purpose  in  our  valley. 

Consequently  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  avoid  all  waste  of  our  lim- 
ited supjily  of  warer.  If  a  canal  is  used, 
how  much  water  must  our  thirsty  soil  ab- 
sorb? How  much  will  our  dry  atmos- 
phere evaporate  ?  Iron  tubes  will  prevent 
this  waste.  With  them  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion, no  evaporation.  They  will  convey  all 
the  water  drawn  from  our  rivers  to  the 
point  where   it  is  to  be  distributed. 

Again,  they  will  take  up  less  room  than 
a  canal  and  ditches.  For  that  matter,  all 
the  main  pipes  can  be  buried,  if  need  be, 
and  thus  all  the  groiind  through  which 
they  pass  can  be  cultivated.  They  would 
not  interfere  with  roads,  and  no  bridges 
would  be  necessary. 

Another  convenience  of  this  system 
would  be  hydrants  in  our  yards  and  houses. 
The  durability  of  the  tubes  would  be  one 
of  the  advantages,  and  though  the  original 
expense  might  be  greater  than  for  the  canal 
system,  the  expense  for  repairs  would  be 
comparatively  light.  The  work  once  com- 
pleted would  be  lasting. 

Other  advantages  will  present  them- 
selves upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject.  At  all  events,  it  recommends  it- 
self especially  for  our  sandy  soils.  Though 
these  pipes  should  convey  a  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  a  canal,  rules  could 
be  adopted  to  irrigate  tracts  in  rotation,  so 
that  the  supply  would  be  ample  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  next  question  is,  would  such  a  sys- 
tem pay?  If  the  system  of  ijron  pipes  in 
our  mountain  districts  pays  so  well  for 
mining  purposes,,  why  should  they  not  pay 
■when  applied  to  the  wants  of  agriculture. 
And  if  it  pays  to  bring  water  to  a  city  by 
such    a    system,    to    be  consumed,    why 


should  it  not  pay  when  its  supply  is  likely 
to  double  the  yield,  and  more  than  double 
the  profits  per  acre  ? 

Will  not  some  of  your  correspondents 
who  is  competent  for  the  work,  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  expense  of  such  a  system  of 
irrigation,  and  let  us  know,  through  your 
columns,  whether  the  capitalists  of  our 
State  would  be  justified  in  forming  a  com- 
pany to  inaugurate  such  a  scheme  ?  If 
practicable,  an  act  of  incorporation  might 
be  secured  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  portions  of  our  plains  could  be 
supplied  with  water  by  this  means  in  the 
spring  of  72.  No  doubt,  all  land  owners 
and  farmers  of  our  valley  would  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  secure  the  success 
of  such  a  scheme,  were  it  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable. Bight  of  way  for  the  main  pipes 
could  no  doubt  be  easily  obtained  along 
the  line  of  projected  railroads.         w.  w. 

Fair  View  District,  Stanislaus  Co. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Plant  in  California 

Editoes  Pbess: — It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  many  of  your  readers  to  state  that 
both  tea  and  coffee  are  indigenous  plants 
in  California.  The  tea  plant  or  bush 
grows  in  Sierra  and  Plumas  in  abundance, 
wild,  from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture 
excellent  tea,  better  than  the  imported.  [?J 
This  fact  I  have  been  cognizant  of  since 
1854r-55,  and  have  partaken  of  it  often.  It 
is  a  bush  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  hav- 
ing serrated,  olive-shaped  leaves,  and  de- 
lights to  grow  on  mountain  sides  not  far 
from  some  mountain  stream,  and  is  a  hardy 
evergreen. 

Coffee  grows  everywhere  below  the  gran- 
ite formation  on  a  slate  soil.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  lancelated  leaves,  and 
peculiar  berry,  first  bright  red,  then  pur- 
plish-black. It  is  much  sought  after  for 
browse  especially  by  sheep  and  goats,  and 
has  the  same  anti-soporific  quality  as  its 
kindred  of  Tartary.  The  sheep  who  par- 
take of  it  are  extremely  vigilant,  especial- 
ly the  males.  The  berry  is  smaller  and 
rounder  than  either  Mocha,  Rio,  or  Java 
coffee,  and  is  vulgarly  said  to  be,  (I  don't 
know  upon  what  grounds) ,  poisonous  to 
human  beings.  The  hull,  when  ripe,  has  a 
sickening  sweetish  taste,  biit  as  I  was 
afraid  to  swallow  it  I  have  invariably  spat 
it  out.  If  this  is  of  any  interest  to  you, 
you  are  welcome  to  publish  the  informa- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  induced  to  experiment  upon  it.  It 
never  grows  upon  soil  having  granite  for  a 
foundation  or  bed-rock. 

Thos.  R.  Stoddart. 

The  so-called  "  Coffee  Plant,"  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers,  is  the  Frangula 
Californica,  formerly  known  as  a  Rhamnus, 
of  the  Buck  Thorn  family.  The  berry  is 
not  poisonous  as  generally  supposed.  The 
plant  grows  in  this  city,  on  the  hills  back  of 
the  Mission.  The  true  coffee  of  commerce 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  Rubiacecc, 
and  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  one 
alluded  to  by  our  correspondent.  The 
coffee  tree  of  Arabia  is  an  erect,  conical- 
shaped,  low  tree  with  a  light  brown  bark, 
and  opposite,  oblong,  wavy,  shining  light- 
green  leaves.  The  berries  are  first  gi-een, 
then  red,  and  black  when  ripe.  The  bev- 
erage j)repared  from  these  berries  is  said 
to  have  been  iised  in  Ethiopia  from  time 
immemoral,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  from  Persia  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  into  Europe  soon  afterwards. 

What  our  correspondent  says  of  the  tea 
plant  is  correct  with  perhaps  some  qualifi- 
cation of  the  comparison  which  he  makes 
between  the  indigenous  article  and  that 
which  is  imported. 

Location  Wanted  for  a  Dairy. — A 
correspondent  at  Pescadero  asks  ' '  What  is 
the  best  part  of  the  State  for  a  man  of  lim- 
ited means  to  settle  in  with  the  view  of  es- 
tablishing a  dairy  ranch?"  We  suppose 
the  object  of  our  querist  is  to  make  butter 
and  cheese.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
time  to  look  for  such  a  location  than  the 
present,  and  inasmuch  as  green  food  is 
quite  as  an  important  desideratum  in 
such  a  business,  whatever  locality  will 
furnish  such  food  through  the  present 
time  of  drouth,  taking  into  proper  account 
its  accessibility  to.  a  market,  is  a' desirable 
locality.  There  are  many  such  places  all 
along  our  coast  hills,  particularly  to  the 
north  of  this  city.  There  is  no  better  open- 
ing for  farmers  in  this  State  than  can  be 
found  in  the  dairy  business. 


Facts  About  Irrigation. 

Our  correspondent  "  F.  M.  Shaw,"  San 
Diego,  writes  as  follows: — "In some  of  the 
southern  counties,  irrigation  will  have  to 
be  generally  resorted  to  for  almost  any 
crop  except  the  small  grains  and  some  of  the 
hardy  grasses ;  and  as  the  water  from  wells 
is  not  always  just  suited  to  the  particular 
plant  to  be  irrigated,  an  exposure  for  some 
length  of  time  in  open  reservoirs  might  be 
beneficial,  especially  where  the  imjjurity  is 
not  of  a  saline  or  alkaline  nature.  I  have 
noticed  a  marked  difference  in  the  efl'ect  of 
water  from  the  same  well,  by  an  exposure 
of  say  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  difference 
is  always  in  favor  of  the  exposed,  and 
against  that  of  freshly  pumped  water.  The 
reasons  for  that  difference  I  am  not  able  to 
give,  but  I  suppose  the  most  effective  im- 
proving constituents,  added  by  ex2)osure,  is 
oxygen  and  ammonia." 

The  improvement  noticed  in  water  that 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  in  res- 
ervoirs is  probably  due  more  to  its  increased 
temperature  than  anything  else.  It  may 
absorb  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  am- 
monia; but  becomes  oxygenated  only  in 
falling  from  the  mouth  of  the  pump  or  ele- 
vating tube  into  the  reservoir,  and  in  be- 
ing again  drawn  off  for  use. 

A  fact  connected  with  the  experience  of 
Herr  Schnell,  in  his  experiment  with  tea 
culture  in  El  Dorado  county,  will  be  found 
interesting  in  this  connection. 

As  soon  as  his  plants  began  to  suffer 
from  the  drouth  he  turned  on  water  at  in- 
tervals from  a  neighboring  mining  ditch. 
The  whithering  plants  at  first  manifested  a 
marked  improvement  from  the  effects  of 
this  irrigation;  but  in  a  short  time  they  be- 
gan to  show  evident  indications  of  some- 
thing wrong,  and  an  increased  amount  of 
irrigation  only  added  to  the  difficulty.  The 
water,  it  seems  had  been  allowed  to  run 
about  and  in  contact  with  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  and  a  careful  examination  just  be- 
low where  they  emerged  from  the  ground, 
and  where  the  contact  of  the  water  had  con- 
tinued longest,  showed  that  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  oxide  of  iron,  had  formed  com- 
pletely around  the  stem,  and  so  affected  the 
bark  as  to  almost  entirely  cut  off  the  flow 
of  sap  between  it  and  the  wood — the  jjlants 
were  thus  being  strangled  by  this  de- 
posit from  ditch  water  ! 

This  circumstance  is  one  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  moun- 
tain farmers  and  gardeners,  generally,  as 
others  may  have  suffered  in  the  same  way 
without  knowing  the  cause  or  nature  of 
the  injury  to  the  plants.  The  oxide  is  un- 
doubtedly deposited  from  sulphate  of  iron 
held  in  solution  by  the  water,  and  obtained 
from  the  mining  operations  on  the  streams 
above. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  keep  the  water 
away  from  contact  with  the  plants,  so  that 
it  will  depost  its  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  it  will  do  no  harm,  but 
rather  be  a  benefit.  Holding  it  awhile  in 
a  reservoir  would  also  free  it  to  a  consider- 
erable  extent. 


Irrigating  by  Windmills. 

In  our  issue  of  February  11th,  we  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Shaw,  of 
San  Diego,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  pump 
and  windmill  in  that  locality,  costing, 
with  the  well,  but  $400,  which  raised  to  a 
hight  of  120  feet,  sufficient  water  to  irri- 
gate two  acres.  We  have  since  received 
another  letter  from  the  same  correspond- 
ent, called  out  by  queries  as  to  the  statement 
then  made,  in  which  he  writes: — "The 
pump  referred  to  is  in  use  upon  the 
grounds  of  McDonald  &  Gale,  in  this  place, 
and  is  of  the  Smith  &  Walmsly  pattern,  3- 
inch  barrel,  double-acting,  driven  bv  a  16- 
foot  "  Excelsior"  mUl.  But  at  the  depth 
of  80  feet,  I  consider  it  entirely  practicable 
to  raise  water  in  large  quantities;  and  with 
simpler  machines. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  found  that 
those  mills  intended  to  revolve  both  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  are  twice  as  expen- 
pensive  as  one  simply  revolving  one  way; 
or,  in  other  words,  placed  to  only  use  the 
prevailing,  wind.  By  such  means  a  longer 
arm  can  be  used,  and  although  the  motion 


is  not  as  rapid,  it  answers  for  all  ordinal^ 
purposes.  The  pump  most  usefiil  for  such 
a  mill,  would  be  a  simple  tube  (galvanized 
iron  preferred) ,  of  from  4  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  quantity  of  water 
required  to  be  raised,  with  a  j)lunger  or 
rod  running  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
bottom. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  simple;  a 
wooden  plug  in  the  bottom  with  an  old- 
fashioned  leather  valve  with  a  block  of 
wood  or  lead  fastened  to  the  leather,  the 
plunger  to  contain  a  similar  valve.  The 
cost  of  this  kind  of  mill  and  pump  need 
not  exceed  ^100  to  raise  water  eighty  feet 
with  a  4-inch  pump;  of  course,  all  but  the 
tiibe  would  be  home  made. 

There  is  no  land  known  where  vegetation 
thrives  with  as  light  a  rain-fall  as  in  this 
vicinity,  whence  one  of  the  secrets  of  its 
healthfulness.  The  soil  here  has  such  an 
aflBnity  for  moisture  that  comparatively 
little  rain  is  needed,  and  we  thus  enjoy  a 
freedom  from  damjjness,  unattainable  in 
any  other  place  short  of  a  desert.  If  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  undergo  a  tithe  of  the 
preparatory  labor  in  making  a  home  here, 
that  was  required  in  some  of  the  rugged 
and  inhospitable  places  we  know  of,  it 
would  not  be  long  until  our  whole  southern 
area  would  be  densely  populated. 

Summer  Ranges  for  Stock, 

Under  this  caption  the  Sacramento  Unum 
of  Tuesday  last  has  a  well-timed  arti- 
cle, calling  the  attention  of  stock  raisers  in 
the  already  parched  valleys  of  this  State  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  nu- 
tritive grasses  growing  on  the  upper  bench 
land  of  the  Sierra  range.  These  elevated 
pastures  are  usually  in  good  condition  by 
the  first  of  July,  and  afford  most  excellent 
feed  until  the  1st  or  middle  of  October. 
This  year,  however,  cattle  and  sheep  may 
be  driven  to  the  very  summit  of  the  main 
range  as  early  as  the  1st  of  June,  or  sooner. 
In  fact,  bunch  grass  has  doubtless  already 
taken  the  place  of  snow  along  the  bench 
land  running  from  Strawberry  Valley  on 
the  Placerville  road  to  Mount  Gregory  on 
the  Middle  Fork.  Early  in  July,  1866— 
following  a  winter  much  more  severe  than 
that  last  past — we  found  green  bunch  grass 
from  four  to  ten  inches  in  length,  covering 
hundreds  of  acres  so  densely  that  the 
ground  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and  reach- 
ing up  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  of  the  Sierra;  while  along 
the  western  slope  particularly,  aboiit  the 
head  waters  of  the  five  forks  of  Silver 
Creek,  were  broad  valleys  of  waving  grass 
walled  in  by  granite  clitt's  crowned  with 
snow.  These  green  pastures  are  above  the 
timber  lands,  and  reach  an  altitude  of  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet.  Of  course  there  is  scat- 
tering timber  and  some  small  groves  ex- 
tending up  to  the  summit,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  western  slope  from  the 
South  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
river  is  exposed  to  the  first  warm  rays  of 
the  spring  sun,  and  the  snow  disappears 
even  earlier  than  that  deposited  lower 
down  on  the  mountain  side  where  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  timber.  Farmers  engaged 
in  stock  raising  on  a  small  scale  could 
club  together  and  send  their  herds  to  these 
pastures  at  small  expense,  and  at  the  end 
of  even  the  dryest  summer  have  them 
driven  home  as  fat  and  sleek  as  if  the  val- 
leys had  been  refreshed  by  weekly  showers. 

From  Petaluma  to  Healdsburg. 

J.  W.  Cartier  writes  as  follows,  under 
date  of  May  7th: — Between  Petaluma  and 
Santa  Rosa  there  is  much  pasture  land; 
but  whatever  land  I  saw  iinder  cultivation 
looked  very  promising.  Barley  appears  to 
be  the  principal  crop  in  this  county,  par- 
ticularly around  Healdsburg  where  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  large  crop.  Some  of 
the  barley  fields  are  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  pasturage  is  very  good.  All  along  the 
road  from  Petaluma  the  hills  are  clad 
in  green  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern;  a 
greater  contrast  to  the  country  around  San 
Jose  and  Los  Angeles  cannot  be  imagined. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  several  very 
good  orchards  and  vineyards  between  here 
and  Petaluma;  indeed  there  are  quite  a 
number.  I  think  it  rather  strange  every 
farmer  does  not  see  the  importance  of 
early  planting  a  good  orchard. 

The  railroad  is  completed  a  little  beyond 
Mark  West  creek;  there  are  about  eight 
miles  to  build  yet  between  there  and 
Healdsburg.  When  that  is  done  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  conveniences  of  travel- 
ing in  the  northern  part  of  Sonoma  county. 

The  taxable  property  of  Grass  Valley,  as 
shown  by  the  assessment  roll,  is  $768,455. 
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In  our  last  article  on  this  subject  we  had 
worked  our  vineyard  through  the  second 
year's  growth.  Our  eQbrts  iip  to  this  step 
having  been  principally  directed  to  secur- 
ing a  good  growth  of  vine  in  a  good  form. 
We  are  now  to  commence  operations  for 
the 

Third  Year. 
As  a  general  thing,  in  this  State,  the 
vines  begin  to  bear  on  tho  third  year  from 
the  cuttings.  So  that  we  not  only  are  re- 
quired to  consider  the  continued  growth 
and  form  of  the  vine  but  also  the  qiiestion 
of  fruit.  As  the  vine  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  bear  but  a  small  crop  this  year,  the 
pruning  should  be  done  early  in  the  fall; 
as  we  have  before  remarked  that  vines 
pruned  early  in  the  fall — we  mean,  of 
course,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  and 
the  sap  has  become  still — will  make  a 
greater  growth  of  wood  the  following  sea- 
son than  those  pruned  later  in  the  season. 

This  rule  holds  good  not  only  with  res- 
pect to  grapes  but  to  all  other  shriibs  and 
plants.  This  year  should  particularly  be 
devoted  to  forming  a  good  head  or  top  to 
each  vine,  and  as  near  as  possible  of  a  uni- 
form shape  or  form  througliout  the  vino- 
yard.  The  vineyardist  must,  to  a  groat 
extent,  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  rule  applicable  to  all  cases; 
our  principal  object  in  writing  being  to 
impress  upon  the  operator  the  importance 
of  the  exercise  of  good  judgment. 

We  will  suppose  the  body  of  the  vine  to 
be  erect,  with  from  three  to  four  caries 
branching  out  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground.  These  canes  sliould 
now  be  cut  back  to  within  three  buds  from 
the  body,  and  the  bud  nearest  the  body 
should  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  but  two  buds 
on  each  cane.  By  tliis  course  yon  secure 
two  objects: — First,  a  proper  spreading  of 
the  top  or  head;  and  second,  better  fruit 
will  grow  from  the  second  and  third  bmls 
than  from  the  first.  Tliis  year  we  doubt 
the  propriety  of  any  summer  pruning  at 
all,  as  the  small  amount  of  fruit  which  the 
vines  should  be  allowed  to  bear  will  be 
sufficiently  shaded  without  it,  as  summer 
pruning,  however  little,  checks  the  growth 
of  the  vine  more  or  less.  If,  however,  any 
summer  pruning  is  considered  better  by 
the  operator,  no  knife  or  shears  should  be 
used;  the  thumb  and  finger  will  be  suffici- 
ent. After  the  new  canes  or  shoots  have 
grown  to  say  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
above  the  highest  fruit  stem,  the  end  may 
be  pinched  off  say  one  half  inch.  This 
little  pinching  will  not  seem  to  check  tho 
growth  much,  but  will  cause  tho  buds 
under  the  main  leaves  of  the  canes  to  start 
and  form  a  more  close  top.  The  number 
of  stems  or  bunches  of  grai)es  which  it 
will  be  exjKidient  to  allow  to  grow  on  tlie 
vines  the  third  year  will  dei^cnd  on  the 
strength;  but  unless  the  vine  is  very  strong 
and  luxuriant  three  or  four  will  be  plenty. 
The  vine  will  be  bettor  in  tlie  future  if  not 
forced  too  much  with  fruit  while  young. 
In  summer  pruning  we  would  caution 
against  the  use  of  the  knife  or  shears  at  all, 
it  is  better  to  depend  on  tlie  pinching-in 
Ijrocess  altogether.  In  tho  u.se  of  the 
knife  the  oiierator  is  aj)t  to  strike  too  low 
and  to  lop  off  too  much  of  the  cane  and 
too  many  full  grown  leaves.  This  should 
be  particularly  avoided  for  two  distinct 
and  important  reasons.  First,  if  the  cane 
is  cut  off  back  to  where  its  wood  is  becom- 
ing hardened,  the  ascending  sap  will  be 
forced  into  the  latent  buds  near  the  base  of 
the  cane,  and  will  break  them  and  send  out 
side  shoots  all  along  tho  cane  cut  off,  and 
thus  destroy  the  fruit  buds,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  reserved  for  fruit  tlie  fol- 
lowing year.  We  have  seen  vineyards  al- 
most ruined  by  a  succession  of  this  kind  of 
summer  pruning.  The  grown  leaves  are 
the  active  lungs  of  the  vine  as  well  as  the 
medium  through  which  it  sec^ures  a  large 
portion  of  its  nourishment,  they  also  serve 
to  shade  or  protect  the  fruit  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  They  should  therefore  remain 
undisturbed.  For  the  third  year  therefore 
we  would  recommend  early  fall  pruning, 
and  very  little,  if  any,  summer   pruning. 


This  course  will  prevent  too  great  a  ten- 
dency to  fruiting  and  will  secure  a  good 
growth  of  wood. 

The  Fourth  and   After  Years. 

At  four  years  of  age  the  vineyard  ought 
to  be  able  to  bear  a  good  average  crop  of 
grapes,  and  the  growth  of  wood  need  no 
longer  be  especially  stimulated.  Therefore 
the  fall  or  winter  pruning  may  be  delayed, 
according  as  the  tendency  of  the  vines  is  to 
fruit  freely  or  not.  Early  pruning  secures 
wood  and  late  pruning  fruit.  The  operator 
must  use  his  judgment  in  this  respect,  and 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  vines  that  his  judgment  may  be  guided 
correctly.  All  the  old  dry  wood,  if  any, 
should  be  carefully  cut  off  in  such  a  way 
as  to  induce  the  growing  vine  to  heal  np 
the  wound.  We  would  recommend  the 
practice  of  leaving  at  least  three  buds  in 
length  on  each  cane  intended  for  fruit- 
bearing,  and  that  as  a  general  thing  the 
bud  next  the  old  wood  be  rubbed  off, 
leaving  the  two  outer  buds  for  fruit.  There 
are  two  points  to  bo  gained  bj-  this  prac- 
tice— first,  the  better  spreading  of  tlio  top 
or  liead  of  the  tree  so  as  to  shade  the 
ground  about  the  roots;  and  second,  the 
better  separating  of  the  fruit,  so  that  the 
air  will  have  a  freer  circulation. 
Grape  Seed  Making. 

When  the  grape  is  about  one-third 
grown,  the  seed,  ov  the  grape  fruit  proper, 
becomes  hard.  While  this  process  is  go- 
ing on  the  grape  does  not  seem  to  increase 
in  size  but  very  slowly,  and  yet  the  vine  is 
at  this  time  doing  its  most  severe  work  at 
fruit  making,  and  shows  but  little  tendency 
to  wood  maldng.  During  this  time  it 
should  bo  let  entirely  alone.  The  pinching 
in  and  all  otlier  modes  of  pruning  should 
now  be  entirely  suspended.  When  the 
grapes  begin  to  grow  again  rapidly  you 
may  be  certain  that  the  seeds  are  hard  and 
secure.  Many  complain  that  certain  kinds 
of  grapes  in  certain  localities  are  apt  to 
burst  open  or  crack  and  the  seed  protrude. 
We  have  heard  tho  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, on  low,  moist  land,  complained  of 
in  this  respect.  We  are  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute this  trouble  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
pruning  while  the  seeds  ai-e  hardening. 

The  Vintage  Prospect. 

Parties  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
wine  interests  of  California,  says  tlie  Bulle- 
tin, after  receiving  advices  from  all  the 
large  grape  districts,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  tlie  prospect  for  the  vintage  is  better 
this  season  than  ever  before.  The  number 
of  new  vines  coming  into  bearing  is  very 
large, and  the  old  ones  every  where  are  look- 
ing finely,  the  grapes  having  already  "set" 
perfectly,  and  no  damage  having  been  done 
anywhere  by  frost  or  floods.  In  most  lo- 
calities the  danger  of  damage  by  frost  is 
entirely  passed  for  the  season,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  injury  to  any  considerable 
extent  being  done  hereafter  to  any  locality. 
The  danger  from  frost  is  considered 
over  by  the  15th  May  in  all  parts  of  the 
State ;  and  this  lieing  to  some  extent  an  ex- 
ceptional season,  lato  frosts  are  not  looked 
for.  The  dry  winter  anddessicating  winds 
which  have  recently  been  so  disastrous  to 
tho  growing  grain  crops,  have  not  cffeetefi 
the  vines  in  the  least.  Kains  within  the 
next  two  weeks  might  possibly  slightly  in- 
crease the  size  and  quantity  of  the  grapes, 
but  would  not  increase  the  quality,  as  a 
dry  season  is  rather  favorable  than  other- 
wise to  the  development  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  delicate  flavor  in  the  grape.  Ex- 
perts differ  in  their  estimates  of  the  com- 
ing vintage,  thelowest  named  being  8,000,- 
0(X)  gallons,  and  the  highest  12,000,000. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  vintage 
of  California  in  1871  will  not  fall  much  un- 
der 10.000,000  gallons,  and  as  prices  prom- 
ise to  be  remunerative  shall  thus  in  part, 
at  least  make  up  for  the  deftciency  of  our 
grain  crop.  Viniculture  is  now  altogether 
one  of  our  most  prosperous  and  reliable 
industries. 

The  Wobden's  Seedling  Gbafe  is  the 
name  of  a  new  vineyard  candidate  lately  in- 
troduced at  the  East,  and  said  to  be  a  black 
grape,  clusters  and  berries  good  size,  seeds 
few  and  small,  but  little  and  very  sweet 
pulp.  Sprightly,  rich,  ripening  with 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  never  mildews.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Concord,  and 
"has  a  native  aroma  like  its  parent."  It  is 
said  that  "  it  never  mildews,"  with  regard 
to  which  claim  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker 
says: — We  regivrd  it  slightly  presumptuous 
until  it  has  been  tested  elsewhere  than  in 
Oswego  county. 


THe   Oxc^I^f^d. 


The  Management  of  Orchards. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Horli- 
cvltnre  says  that  almost  all  apples  thrive  on 
dwarf  stocks,  but  he  has  found  that  some 
thus  thrive  better  than  others,  among 
which  he  names  the  early  Harvest,  Ameri- 
can Summer  Pearmain,  Summer  Eose, 
Early  Strawberry,  Ked  Astrachan,  Graven - 
stem.  Porter,  Summer  R.ambo,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Harvey, 
Hubbardson's  Nonesuch  and  Fallawater. 

A  very  great  error  is  often  made  in 
pruning  fruit  trees  in  cutting  away  to  too 
great  an  extent  the  small  branches  near  the 
center  of  the  tree.  It  is  right  that  enough 
should  be  cut  away  to  let  in  the  sun  light 
and  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air;  but 
the  fruit  spurs  should  always  be  left,  and, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  water  shoots  or 
suckers  only  pruned  out.  When  a  tree  is 
properly  trimmed  and  the  Ofchai-d  not  set 
too  close  the  best  fruit  is  generally  grown 
nearest  the  center  of  the  tree. 

Fruit  growers  in  California,  where  labor 
is  high,  and  a  general  disposition  mani- 
fested to  avoid  as  much  work  as  possible, 
are  too  apt  to  neglect  their  orchards,  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation,  dressing  and  prun- 
ing. Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  at  the 
cost  of  a  much  smaller  and  more  inferior 
yield  from  that  which  might  be  derived 
from  ijroijer  care. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and 
high  in  California;  hence  the  neglect  on 
that  score.  But  lime  can  almost  always  V)e 
had  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  good  fertilizer. 

Gypsum  is  another  useful  application, 
the  exact  fertilizing  properties  of  which 
are  not  very  well  understood;  but  enough 
is  known  to  determine  the  fact  that  great 
benefit  is  derivable  from  it  when  applied  to 
almost  any  crop.  This  fertilizer  seems  to 
be  especially  useful  in  California  from  its 
peculiar  quality  of  rapidly  absorbing  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  it 
out  moderately  to  the  plants  among  which 
it  is  placed.  It  seems  to  act  both  as  an  ir- 
rigator and  fertilizer  also.  The  few  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  it  have 
been  most  eminently  satisfactory.  Its  chief 
value  as  a  fertilizer  is  due  to  its  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  and  giving  out  that 
highly  fertilizing  element  again  to  the 
plant.  It  would  be  well  if  our  farmers 
would  experiment  more  generally  with 
this  fertilizer,  and  report  the  results  of 
such  experiment  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
There  is  no  time  when  it  can  be  made 
more  useful  than  in  a  dry  season  like  the 
present. 

There  is  much  more  profit  in  raising 
good  fruit  than  poor,  and  the  former  costs 
but  a  trifle  more,  and  tliat  chiefly  in  care 
and  attention,  a  kind  of  labor  which  ought 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  every  fruit  grower. 
Those  wlio  are  raising  fniit  for  the  Eastern 
market,  in  particular,  should  heed  this 
suggestion. 

New  Vakieties  of  Apples  Called  For. 
The  Cincinnati  Gazelle  insists  that  the  old 
varieties  of  apples  are  failing,  and  that  we 
must  seek  for  new,  and  suggests  that  if 
orchardists  would  permit  a  few  seedling 
apple  trees  to  grow  on  their  farms,  it  is  al- 
together probable  that  new  and  siiperior 
varieties  would  be  obtained.  The  Paoipic 
RcKAL  Press  has  several  times  alluded  to 
this  important  matter,  and  pointed  out 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding  to  obtain 
desirable  seedlings. 


Variety  in  Fruit  Culture. 

In  order  to  make  fruit  growing  satisfac- 
torily profitable,  pomologists  must  culti- 
vate varieties  that  will  ripen  in  succession, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  having 
on  hand  at  one  time,  a  supply  so  large  that 
the  f  niit  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  cultivate  a 
larger  crop  than  can  be  handled  success- 
fully and  secure  remunerative  prices;  and 
it  is  especially  poor  policy  to  risk  all  the 
labor  and  expense  of  season  iH)on  a  single 
kind  of  fruit.  A  mixed  husbandry  is  as 
much  safer  and  more  i)rofitable  to  the  pom- 
ologist  as  to  tho  grain  grower.  TJie  straw- 
berry crop  may  be  destroyed  by  drouth; 
and  yet  the  rasberry  crop,  which  follows  it, 
may,  by  proper  management,  compensate 
all  loss  on  the  strawberries.  Early  currants 
and  gooseberries  always  bring  large  prices 
when  in  good  shape.  In  some  markets  the 
earliest  do  not  bring  as  large  a  return  as 
the  very  latest  So  careful  is  this  feature  of 


marketing  studied  by  experienced  eultnr- 
ists,  that  tho  sea.son  for  each  of  the  small 
fruits  liave  been  largely  extended,  aided  by 
a  difference  in  latitude.  But  this  exten- 
sion of  the  season  with  the  same  fruit  is 
due,  not  only  to  difference  in  latitude  and 
isotlicrmal  locations,  but  to  the  cai-e  witli 
whicli  large  cultivators  liave  selected  varie- 
ties with  a  view  to  secure  a  succession,  and 
not  only  prolong  the  season,  but  tho  better 
enable  tliem  to  control  the  market,  divide 
their  labor  and  save  themselves  from  loss 
by  being  forced  to  put  their  crop  all  in  the 
market  at  once.  Successful  pomologists 
will  select  varieties  and  soils,  with  a  view 
to  getting  their  crop  to  market  at  a  time 
when  the  fruit  will  command  the  largest 
price. 

Pear  Culture, 

The  pear  which  seems  to  be  fast  dying 
out  in  many  localities  at  the  East,  is  the 
healthiest  of  all  fruits  in  California,  the 
longest  lived,  and  the  most  productive,  and 
the  fruit,  as  compared  with  the  pears  of 
other  States,  is  superior  in  quantity.  Some 
of  the  older  trees  in  California  yield  more 
than  half  a  ton  of  fruit  each,  on  an  average 
every  year.  The  most  profitable  pears  are 
the  Glout  Morccau,  Bartlett,  Easter  Beurre, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  Winter  Nellis. 
The  Bartlett  is  the  most  profitable  for 
mountain  cultivation,  because  it  ripens  af- 
ter the  valley  pears  are  gone  in  tlie  San 
Francisco  market,  and  then  bring  from  five 
to  ten  cents  per  pound. 

An  experienced  pear  culturist  says  that 
he  has  examined  thousands  of  dwarf  i)ear 
trees  in  the  grounds  of  others,  and  has 
never  seen  good,  healthy,  vigorous  trees 
where  annual  pruning  has  been  omitted. 
Near  his  orchard  which  contains  2,000 
healthy,  thrifty,  dwarf  pear  trees,  a  neigh- 
bor planted  trees  at  the  same  time,  obtained 
from  the  same  source  and  of  the  same  age 
as  his.  This  neighbor  pruned  a  little  in  the 
first  and  second  j'ears,  but  last  year  his 
trees  being  full  of  blossom  buds,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  bear  and  left  them  nnpruned. 
The  season  was  a  very  drj-  one,  the  fruit 
did  not  fully  mature,  and  now  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  tlie  trees  are  dead. 

Food  for  Fbuit  Trees. — It  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  reflecting  person  that  the 
material  round  about  a  fruit  tree,  wliich 
renders  important  aid  in  the  production  of 
fine  fruit  of  any  kind,  must  be  more  or  less 
exhausted  after  a  vine,  bush  or  tree  has 
produced  abundant  crops  for  several  suc- 
cessively seasons.  For  e.\ample,  a  large 
pear  tree  or  apple  tree  will  yield  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  of  fruit  or  more  annually. 
Many  trees  have  produced  more  than  twice 
these  quantities  at  one  crop.  After  a  few 
seasons  the  material  that  the  roots  must  be 
supplied  with,  in  order  to  develop  fruit, 
will  be  more  or  loss  exhausted.  For  this 
rea.son  fruit  begins  to  fail,  and  tho  failure 
is  all  attributed  to  an  east  wind,  or  some 
mysterious  atmospheric  influence  when  in 
reality  the  sole  cause  is  starvation  arising 
from  an  impoverished  soil.  It  is  evident 
that  fruit  trees  cannot  produce  fine  fruit 
out  of  notliing,  or  out  of  such  material  as 
may  not  be  desirable  for  any  other  purjiose. 

Iron  for  Dressing  in  Orchards. — At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
Farmers'  Club  Mr.  Wagner,  who  lives  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  about  fifty  miles  eastof 
New  York,  exhibited  some  prunings  from 
his  orchard  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  put- 
ting iron  around  trees.  He  took  an  old 
place  with  twenty  trees  in  the  orchard,  full 
of  dead  limbs  with  yellow  leaves,  and  the 
crotches  oozing  thick  gum.  He  gave  the 
earth  a  good  top  dressing  of  iron,  breaking 
up  old  plows  and  scattering  the  fragments. 
The  effect  has  been  marvelous.  The  trees 
have  renewed  their  youth,  and  now  look 
strong  and  thrifty.  The  bark  is  tight  and 
leaves  are  green,  and  the  borer  has  disap- 
peared. He  thinks  the  slag  of  iron  furna- 
ces, ground  up  and  spread  on  orchards 
will  prove  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds. 


Saving  Mutilated  Trees. — Fruit  trees 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  are 
sometimes  broken  by  cattle  and  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  and  also  by  high  wind. 
In  many  cases  the  damage  may  be  repaired 
by  sotting  the  broken  limbs  or  trunks, 
matching  the  parts  nicely  together,  and 
then  binding  on  mud  mixed  with  cow  dung 
to  Jkeep  it  from  cracking.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  saye  he  had 
a  very  nice  ^lay  cherry  tree  in  his  yard. 
A  horse  got  in  and  broke  the  top  off  a  lit- 
tle above  the  first  limb.  There  was  a  splin- 
ter of  wood  and  a  little  bark  at  one  side. 
He  set  it  up  and  matched  the  broken  parts 
as  well  as  he  could.bandaged  the  fracture, 
and  tied  the  tree  to  a  stake,  spreading  on 
grafting  wax  as  far  as  the  bark  was  broken. 
The  tree  grew  as  well  as  ever. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
The  Foot  Hills. — Good  reports  from 
the  crops  in  the  foot  hills  still  continue  to 
reach  us,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  crops  there  will  come  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  our  prosperous  years.  We 
append  a  few  extracts  from  our  mountain 
exchanges : — 

Laege  Abefval  of  Sheep. — The  William 
Tdber  brought  up  from  the  Southern  Coast 
8,000  sheep,  which  were  landed  direct 
from  the  vessel  at  Saucelito. 

Deouth  and  the  Cattle. — It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  rains  which  may  fall  after 
this  date  will  not  help  the  grain  crops 
materially,  although  the  pastures  would  be 
freshened,  and  there  would  be  some  aug- 
mentation of  the  hay  crop.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  driven 
off  to  the  mountains,  and  we  hear  that  a 
great  number  are  still  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nevada.  Tliese  will  be  saved, 
and  will  augment  the  resources  of  our 
meat  markets.  But  thousands  of  cattle 
will  be  left  to  take  their  chances  on 
the  dry  plains,  where  even  now  there 
is  hardly  enough  feed  to  keep  them 
from  starvation.  These,  without  other 
care,  will  die  before  the  next  rainy  season. 
A  great  many  cattle  now  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion will  be  sold  for  slaughter,  which  in 
good  season,  would  have  been  kept  over. 
There  will  be  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  horned  stock  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Next  spring  look 
out  for  high-priced  cattle,  Hay  and  feed 
will  command  high  prices,  and  the  extra 
cost  of  keeping  cattle  and  horses  will  then 
swell  the  figures.  The  hay  croi^  in  the 
coast  counties,  although  less  than  usual, 
will  be  increased  by  the  short  grain  fields 
which  will  be  cut  for  hay ;  and  two  or  three 
heavy  showers  during  the  present  month 
would  add  materially  to  the  bulk  of  hay 
and  feed.  When  the  hay  harvest  is  over, 
we  shall  find  i^robably  a  larger  yield  than 
is  now  j)redicted;  but  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  grain  crop.  Those  who  predicted 
that  California  would  again  be  overrun 
with  cattle,  will  find  that  they  have  missed 
the  mark.  Next  spring  the  stock  of  cattle 
in  California  will  be  less  by  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  than  it  was  a  year  ago. — BtU- 
letiu. 

The  Hay  Crop. — The  Bulletin  in  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  hay  harvest  has 
just  commenced  says  that  the  extreme  pric- 
es which  have  been  maintained  for  some 
time  will  soon  give  way.  A  farmer  in  Ala- 
medi  county  offered  last  week  to  deliver 
good  baled  hay  of  the  incoming  crop,  at 
$15  a  ton,  which  is  at  least  $10  under  the 
prices  which  have  been  running  for  some 
time.  The  hay  panic  will  subside  within 
ten  days.  In  the  Bay  counties  the  hay 
crop  will  probably  be  an  average  one .  A 
considerable  quantity  of  short  grain  will 
be  cut  for  hay,  and  this  will  materially 
swell  the  bulk  of  this  crop.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  to  be  no  hay  famine  in  this  re- 
gion, and  that  buyers  will  be  surprised  at 
the  quantity  which  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  next  three  months. 

The  Geain  Crop. — The  heaviest  wheat 
buyer  in  the  State,  in  company  with  other 
intelligent  observers,  made  an  extended 
tour  of  observation  through  the  principal 
wheat-growing  regions  of  the  interior,  dur- 
ing last  week  and  furnished  to  the  Commer- 
cial Herald  the  following  data: 

"  Following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the 
growing  wheat  crop,  furnished  us  by  the 
parties  refered  to: — Sacramento,  San  Joa- 
quin, Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda, 
and  San  Mateo  counties  will  j^roduce 
enough  for  their  own  bread  and  seed;  Co- 
lusa, Sutter,  Yuba,  Yolo,  and  Solano  coun- 
ties, seed,  and  bread,  and  10,000  tons  sur- 
plus for  export;  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Lake 
counties,  seed  and  bread,  mth  30,000  tons 
surplus;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys,  bread, 
and  seed,  with  20,000  tons  surplus.  Thus 
we  find  a  total  surplus  of  90,000  tons  bread- 
stuff for  export.  This  is  the  i^resent  out- 
look, says  our  informant,  and  there  is  no 
man  in  the  State  better  posted  than  he. 
With  an  inch  of  rain  in  May,  the  surjjlus 
will  be  increased  to  100,000  tons  for  exjiort. 
Finally,  in  any  probable  contingency,  we 
will  have  flour  and  wheat  enough  for  bread 
and  seed,  and  a  surplus  of  50,000  tons  for 
export.  This,  too.  without  drawing  upon 
Oregon  for  any  part  of  her  surplus.  This 
exhibit  is  safe  to  act  upon,  and  may  be 
considered  as  reliable.  Now,  as  for  the 
crop  of  barley,  the  impression  is  general 
that  we  will  have  as  much  as  last  year, 
while  the  oat  crop,  being  chiefly  raised  in 
the  coast  counties,  is  promising,  and,  with 


the  help  of  Oregon,  we  will  have  consider- 
able surplus." 

It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  the  above 
comes  from  parties  interested  in  buying, 
and  who  would,  of  course  make  out  as 
strong  a  case  as  possible  against  the  neces- 
sity of  the  present  high  prices,  which  are 
based  .upon  a  short  supply  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, allowing  nothing  for  export. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  amount 
of  surplus  for  export  is  put  altogether  too 
high.  The  probability  is  that  we  shall  not 
have  much,  if  any  more,  than  one-half 
of  the  named  amount  for  export.  But 
there  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  we 
shall  have  an  abundance  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  present  price  of  wheat.  It  cannot 
be  sustained  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  Liverpool  rates  will  still  continue  to 
rule  the  price  here  as  formerly,  as  soon  as 
the  present  flurry  if  over. 

The  Wool  Puechasehs  Among  the 
Gkowees. — We  condense  the  following 
from  the  Colusa  Sim: — At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wool  season  several  large  wool 
manufacturers  came  out  to  make  purchases 
here.  Failing  to  mwJce  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  the  commission  mer- 
chants in  this  city,  several  returned  to  the 
East;  but  Messrs.  Orcutt  and  Payne  went 
into  Colusa  county,  where  they  were  en- 
abled to  make  satisfactory  terms  with  the 
wool-growers  direct.  They  accordingly  put 
up  a  press  at  Colusa  and  commenced  mak- 
ing purchases  of  the  neighboring  growers. 
They  purchased  and  i:)aeked  in  all  250,000 
pounds,  at  an  average  i^rice  of  liy^  cents. 
Their  purchases  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  150,000  jjounds.  By  packing  at 
Colusa  they  save  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  besides  a  reduction  in  freight.  This 
all  indirectly  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grower.  They  say  they  never  dealt  with  a 
peo25le  who  acted  fairer  and  squarer  than 
the  wool-growers  of  this  county.  They 
engaged  wool  of  quite  a  number  at  rates 
below  the  rviling  rate  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery,  but  in  each  instance  the  whole 
clip  was  promptly  delivered,  nothwith- 
standing  they  wei-e  offered  more  by  other 
parties.  By  their  present  purchases,  tliey 
have  just  learned  the  grade  of  wool  each 
grower  has,  and  next  year  they  will  come 
among  us  with  a  full  under.stauding  of 
what  he  can  oS^er  each  one. 

Blooded  Stock  for  CoLOEADO.^^The 
peoijle  of  Colorado  have  organized  an  As- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  con- 
cert of  action  in  the  transportation  of 
blooded  stock  of  all  kinds;  to  determine 
and  control  the  time  of  riinning  at  large  of 
bulls,  etc.;  to  encourage  men  of  small 
means,  by  establishing  co-operative  herds; 
to  prevent  the  straying  of  stock,  and  when 
strayed  to  insure  its  return  to  owners;  to 
detect  and  punish  stock  thieves,  etc. 

Ceops  in  San  Bernaedino. — The  Guar- 
dian of  April  2yth,  says  that  the  crojj  pros- 
pects in  that  county  are  very  encouraging. 
They  have  greatly  improved  from  the  expec- 
tations of  a  week  or  two  previous. 

Crops  in  Tehama. — Favorable  reports  for 
the  crops  of  this  county  still  continue  to 
reach  us.  The  Bed  Bluff  sentinel  says: — 
Mr.  G.  Messersmith,  one  of  the  ^oldest 
residents  of  Tehama,  has  been  traveling  all 
over  the  county  during  the  last  ten  days, 
and  says,  he  never  saw  such  a  flattering  pros- 
pect for  the  farmer,  as  is  now  presented.  He 
says  it  seems  to  him  that  there  can  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  tremendous  crop  in  Teha- 
ma county,  the  present  season. 

Esmeralda. — The  farmers  of  Esmeralda 
county  are  putting  in  unusually  large  crops, 
in  anticipation  of  good  prices  for  produce 
consequent  upon  the  jjartial  failure  of  crops 
in  California.  All  the  agricultural  land  of 
Esmeralda  county  is  irrigated  fr'om  living 
springs,  and  rain  or  no  rain  the  crops  do 
well. 

Amadoe. — The  Amador  Ledger  says  that 
Mr.  Frank  Hoffman  has, adjoining  the  town 
on  the  West,  sixty  acres  of  ground  in  grain 
which  is  looking  splendid — averaging  four 
feet  in  bight  all  over.  That  portion  which 
was  Summer-fallowed  stands  five  and  six 
feet  high  and  beautifully  headed.  This  field 
is  not  an  exception,  as  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  grain  crop  all  through  our  hills. 

Placer  County. — The  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
Auburn  says: — In  the  plains  and  lower  foot 
hill  portion  of  Placer  county,the  present  ap- 
pearance and  condition  of  the  grain  crop  is 
said  to  be  more  flourishing  <and  promising 
than  at  the  same  jieriod  in  any  former  year. 
As  a  general  rule  there  is  a  good  "stand," 
fine  rich  color  and  thrifty  appearance. 
We  are  informed  that  many  of  the  farmers 
could   cut  three  tons  of  hay  to   the  acre. 


With  a  liberal  shower  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  gen- 
erous crop  would  be  insured.  But  without 
more  rain  within  the  longer  period  named 
there  seems  great  danger  of  a  short  crop, 
though  we  hear  of  no  fears  of  an  absolute 
failure,  nor  even  in  the  worst  case  that  can 
be  apprehended,  do  we  hear  prognostica- 
tions of  less  than  half  an  average  crop.  In 
grapes,  berries  and  other  fruits  the  pros- 
pects were  never  before  as  good.  In  this 
line  there  is  every  promise  of  an  abundant 
crop. 

Nevada. — The  Transcript,  speaks  well  of 
the  crop  in  that  vicinity;  while  the  x^ros- 
jjects  of  the  fruit  never  were  better.  One 
gentleman  reports  1,000  clusters  of  grapes 
on  a  single  vine  in  his  vineyard.  Trees 
and  vines  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  and 
from  present  indications  one  half  the  fruit 
will  have  to  be  removed  or  the  trees  will 
not  be  able  to  .sustain  the  loads. 

Kern  County  Irrigation. — The  Kern 
county  Courier  says:  Crops  here  look  as 
well  as  nature  can  make  them.  We  de- 
pend here  entirely  upon  irrigation,  and  as 
far  as  the  farming  interest  is  concerned,  we 
are  independent  of  rain,  and  fearless  of 
drying  winds,  or  any  other  of  the  usual 
contingencies  affecting  the  growth  of  crops 
as  far  as  moisture  is  concerned.  Onr  crops 
are  always  abundant — more  so,  perhajjs  in 
dry  seasons  than  in  wet.  The  soil  is  rich 
the  climate  warm,  and  water  jjlentiful. 
Failure  here  never  enters  the  calculation 
of  tlie  farmers,  unless  it  is  so  far  as  it  may 
result  from  the  depredations  of  wild  cattle, 
a  nuisance  we  do  not  propose  to  sufler 
much  longer. 

Fine  Wheat. — The  Marysville  Appeal, 
has  seen  some  samj^les  from  a  field  of 
wheat  growing  near  Yuba  City  which  are 
reported  to  be  an  average  of  the  crop  of 
about  forty  acres  of  the  bearded  Chile  va- 
riety, and  gives  promise  of  a  good  crop 
without  further  rain.  The  projirietor  esti- 
mates a  yield  of  from  thirty  to  forty  bush- 
els per  acre.  This  variety  of  wheat  is  high- 
ly prized  by  the  grain  growers  of  Sutter, 
and  is  known  as  the  Johnson  wheat.  It 
brought  three  cents  a  pound  for  seed  last 
Fall. 

OREG-ON. 
We  clip  the   following   items   from   the 
Walla  Walla  Union: 

The  Fruit  Crop  in  this  valley  still 
promises  to  be  the  most  abunlant  ever 
raised  here.  The  light  frosts  have  done  no 
damage  that  we  have  heard  of,  and  there 
is  now  very  little  probability  that  the  fruit 
will  be  injured  by  frost  this  year. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Umatilla  county, 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand,  mostly 
of  fine  breeds,  and  all  looking  well.  There 
is  about  the  same  number  in  Walla  Walla 
county.  The  climate  east  of  the  Cascades 
seems  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  sheep,  as  it  is  to  the  well  being  of  all 
other  domestic  animals.  There  has  been 
some  considerable  talk  lately  about  the 
erection  of  a  woolen  miU  at  some  point  in 
the  county. 

Cattle. — Two  large  droves  of  stock 
cattle  passed  through  town  this  week  for 
the  country  beyond  Snake  river.  The 
country  between  Snake  and  Spokane  riv- 
ers seems  now  to  be  the  favorite  region 
with  stock  raisers,  and  the  valleys  that 
skirt  the  small  streams  in  that  section  are 
fast  filling  up  with  this  class  of  settlers. 
We  are  told  that  not  less  than  five  thousand 
head  of  cattle  have  been  taken  across 
Snake  river  at  the  different  ferries  since 
last  fall. 

Ornamenting  Grounds.— The  spirit  for 
ornamenting  grounds  is  increasing.  In 
some  instances  we  see  the  door-yards  filled 
with  cotton  wood  and  poplar  trees;  these 
are  better  and  preferable  to  no  shade  at  all, 
but  we  think  it  better  to  combine  the  use- 
ful with  the  ornamental  by  planting  fruit 
trees  of  different  kinds.  As  to  shade  we 
can  see  no  difference  between  forest  trees 
that  cast  their  leaves  yearly,  and  any  Kind 
of  fruit  trees,  and  the  cost  is  but  a  trifle- 
more. 

A  WooLY  HoBSE. — A  farmer,  residing 
but  a  few  miles  from  town,  informs  us 
that  upon  his  jjlace  he  has  a  genuine  wooly 
horse,  whose  fleece  is  much  longer  and 
filler  than  is  generally  found  on  ordinary 
sheep.  The  animal  is  thi-ee  years  old,  and 
rather  large  for  his  age.  The  owner  of 
this  curiosity  proposes  to  take  the  animal 
to  Oregon  and  California  for  exhibition. — 
W(dla  Walla  Statesman, 

Eastern  Oregon. — The  Monntai)ieer  of 
April  2'.)th  says:  "The  weather  for  the 
past  week  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
From  all  directions  of  our  country  and 
that  of  Grant  we  receive  cheering  news  of 
the  condition  of  the  growing  grain  and 


grass.  A  little  more  rain  is  needed,  and 
the  chances  are  much  in  favor  of  receiving 
all  we  need.  The  fruit  trees  are  loaded 
with  young  fruit  and  the  indications  are 
that  we  are  going  to  be  blessed  with  an 
abundance. 


Labor  for  tlie  Unemployed  and  Uafor-- 
tunate. 

Many  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  are 
just  now  in  a  most  unfortunate  and  trying 
situation — we  refer  to  those  who  are  located 
in  regions  where  the  drouth  has  been  most 
severe.  Many  are  greatly  in  debt,  without 
the  means  to  pay,  and  many  others,  still 
more  unfortunate,  have  not  the  means  to 
support  their  families  even  through  the 
long  period  that  awaits  the  f)lanting  and 
incoming  of  another  crop.  A  large  oppor- 
tunity is  here  presented  on  the  part  of 
creditors  and  others  to  show  a  spirit  of 
liberality  in  this  season  of  want  and 
necessity. 

There  are  many  who  have  horses  and 
tools  and  a  little  means  left,  and  what  is 
better  than  all,  a  will  to  do  whatever  pre- 
sents, that  will  enable  them  and  their  fami- 
lies to  live  until  they  can  again  find  em- 
ployment in  their  own  fields.  The  Alta 
has  made  a  good  suggestion  for  this  last 
class  as  follows: — 

The  best  chance  for  employment  seems 
to  be  in  the  reclaimed  tule  land,  of  which 
there  are  jDrobably  100,000acres  in  the  State 
in  a  fit  condition  for  cultivation.  These 
districts  are  perfectly  secure  against  over- 
flow for  the  present  season;  they  are  di-y 
enough  to  plow,  and  in  many  places  there 
are  facilities  for  irrigation,  or  irrigation 
can  be  supplied  without  difficulty  at  a  few 
weeks  notice.  The  total  area  in  the  tule 
districts  already  I'eclaimed  is  more  than 
200,000  acres,  but  portions  are  too  wet,  too 
dry,  already  under  cultivation,  reserved  for 
pasture  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from,  or 
unfit  for  tilling  this  year.  The  remaining 
100,000  acres — we  think  we  do  not  overes- 
timate the  area — would  furnish  profitable 
employment  in  forty  acre,  or  smaller 
tracts  to  the  man,  to  many  of  our  unfortu- 
nate farmers  who  have  still  time  to  break 
the  land  and  gi'ow  crops  of  kitchen  vegeta- 
bles castor  beans, and  perhaps  wheat,  barley 
or  maize. 

For  any  enterprise  of  this  kind,  adds  the 
Alta,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  and  we  shall  try 
this  week  to  ascertain  the  conditions  upon 
which  farmers  can  get  the  use  of  unbroken 
reclaimed  tule  land.  Most  of  the  available 
land  of  this  class  belongs  to  wealthy  com- 
panies, the  Tide  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
pany, which  owns  several  large  islands 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Reclamation  Company,  which  has  recently 
reclaimed  120,000  acres  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sacramento  between  Knight's  Landing 
and  Colusa.  Of  the  former  comjiany  G.  D. 
Roberts  is  the  chief  manager,  and  of  the 
latter  Wm.  Blanding,  both  of  this  city. 
Our  opinion  is  that  either  company  could 
afford  to  let  any  person  cultivate  for  this 
year  all  the  tule  he  would  break  up  well. 
The  breaking  will  require  labor  which  the 
poorest  can  afford  to  give,  and  it  will  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  use  next  year.  In  many 
cases,  we  suspect  that  the  farmers  would  be 
so  well  i^leased  with  the  tule  lands  that 
tbey  would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  cul- 
tivating the  di-y  plains  again. 

If  any  jjersons  have  plans  for  assisting 
farmers  threatened,  or  already  afflicted 
with  bankruptcy,  and  in  want  of  employ- 
ment for  their  barns,  tools  and  personal 
skill  and  labor,  this  is  the  time  to  make 
themselves  heard.  It  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  charity,  but  also  of  State  interest. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  most  valuable 
class  of  our  population  suffer  demoraliza- 
tion or  serious  discouragement.  Irrigation 
ditches  should  now  be  built  and  every  as- 
surance possible  should  be  given  to  these 
men,  who  are  the  main  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent production,  and  the  nucleus  for  future 
development,  that  they  will  never  again 
see  California  suffer  so  much  by  drouth  as 
it  has  this  year.  Clear  Lake,  Tahoe,  the 
Blue  Lakes,  and  all  the  large  streams  of 
the  Sierra,  should  be  carried  by  ditches 
over  the  fertile  jilains  now  desolate  because 
the  clouds  have  furnished  only  half  the 
average  supply  of  rain. 

We  have  already  made  suggestions  sim- 
ilar to  the  above,  and  rejoice  to  see  that 
special  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  We  shall  communicate  to  our 
readers  whatever  of  interest  may  be  pre- 
sented or  shall  transpire  in  this  behalf. 
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Artificial  Limbs. 

Simplicity  of  construction  in  all  things 
is  at  once  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  best 
recommendation.  In  nothing  is  this  more 
applicable  than  to  the  substitutes  for  lost 
limbs.  That  this  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  inventions  here  illustrated,  is 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  drawings, 
■while  it  is  also  evident  that  utility,  com- 
fort and  durability  are  likewise  obtained. 

The  engravings  represent  artificial  limbs 
which  have  novel  features  not  heretofore 
obtained  in  them.  India  rubber  is  largely 
used  in  their  construction,  the  feet  and 
hands  particularly  being  constructed  of 
this  substance. 

Fig.  1  presents  a  full-length  leg  standing 
erect,  to  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  am- 
putation occurs  above  the  knee  joint.  Fig. 
2  represents  a  leg  to  be  applied  wliere  the 
leg  has  been  amputated  below  the  knee 
joint,  and  the  stumiJ  is  flexible  enough  and 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  wearer  to  use 
it  in  walking.     It  also   represents  the  leg 

J^ig.  I. 


gives  all  the  motion  required  in  walking, 
and  also  the  ease,  firmness,  elasticity,  and 
reliance,  absolutely  necessary  in  a  perfect 
artificial  leg. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  no  one 
could  walk  well  on  any  artificial  leg,  with- 
out the  moving,  flapping  ankle-joint,  but 
l^ractice  proves  this  to  be  erroneous.  The 
rubber  foot  also  gives  all  the  required  lat- 
eral motion  to  the  foot  when  stepping  upon 
sidling  or  uneven  ground.  This  leg  dis- 
penses with  all  machinery  of  whatever 
character,  and  has  been  in  use  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  giving  great  satisfaction. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  rear  view  of  the  knee- 
joint  of  the  long  leg  (Fig.  1) .  The  T  joint 
is  fastened  to  the  uj^per  part  or  thigh  piece 
of  the  leg,  and  the  gudgeons  of  the  T  are 
held  in  adjustable,  oblique  boxes,  which 
are  easily  set  at  any  time  by  the  screws 
passing  through  the  caps  into  the  main 
leg,  so  as  to  keej}  the  joint  to  work  tight 
and  still,  yet  free  and  perfectly  flexible, 
the  small  projecting  bar  attached  to  the  T 
with  the  button-shaped  ball  operating  upon 
the  spiral  spring,  so  as  to  throw  the  foot 
forward  when  bent  in  walking,  and  so  as  to 
hold  the  foot  under  when  bent  at  right 
angles  in  a  sitting  position. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  rubber  hand,  made  same 
as  the  foot,  of  which  there  cannot  be  as 
much  said,  as  of  the  other  inventions.  It 
corresponds,  however,  with  the  others  in 

Fig.  U. 


California  Immigrant  Union. 

The  reix>rts  of  the  officers  of  the  Califor- 
nia Immigrant  Union  for  the  year  ending 
April  30th,  1871,  have  appeared,  and  show 
that  the  society  has  been  active  in  its 
work.  During  the  past  year,  774  letters 
have  been  received  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe  and  Australia,  asking  for 
information  concerning  California.  The 
general  agent  has  received  personal  appli- 
cations from  1,266  Americans  and  466  for- 
eigners making  enquiries  relative  to  secur- 
ing lands  in  this  State.  Documents  to  the 
number  of  nearly  forty-nine  thousand  have 
been  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia. These  documents  were  as  follows  : 

Pftraphlet  (English),  All  About  Oalilomis 15,757 

German  do 4,016 

HittoU'e  EsBay,  C»l.  a  Home  for  the  Emignuit. . .  7]9iVi 

Resources  of  California 4io96 

State  Surveyor  Gen.  Ueport l]4S2 

U.  8.  Surveyor  Gen.  Report '133 

Fahair'B  Essay,  Farming  Lands  of  Cal 789 

Scientific  Press  Supplement 32J 

Common  Sense  Ideas  on  Immigration 9.840 

Sundries 4,C16 

48,93.-) 

The  Action  of  Cabbonic  Acid. — Accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Latheby,  carbonic  acid  acts  as 
a  preservative  agent  in  the  following  ways: 

FXQ.    III. 


Ab  Ancient  Patent. 

The  first  patent  ever  granted  in  England 
for  the  preservation  of  food,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A.  D.  1G91,  7,  No.  278." 

"  Porter  Thomas,  and  White  John. — A 
grant  unto  them  of  the  sole  use,  exercise, 
and  benefit  of  their  new  invencon  of  keep- 
ing and  preserving  by  liquors  or  otherwise 
all  sorts  of  flesh,  fowle,  and  flesh,  and 
many  other  things,  either  in  pieces  or  in 
whole  bodyes,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  many 
years  in  all  clymates,  without  changing 
the  nature,  quality,  taste,  smell,  or  colour 
thereof,  as  good,  palatable,  and  wholesome, 
to  Vie  eaten  and  made  use  of  for  any  intent 
and  purpose  whatsoever,  as  when  first 
killed  or  put  into  such  liquor;  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  same  for  14  years,  according  to 
the  statue." 

Can  any  modern  patent  be.at  this  ? 

A  GouKMAND. — A  Mr.  Rolgtone  died 
some  }-ears  since  in  London,  who,  in  ten 
years,  literally  ate  up  a  fortune  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
This  singular  person  traversed  all  Europe 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  appetite.  In 
1849  he  actually  allured  the  cook  of  Prince 
Potemkin,  in  Ilussia,  from  his  service.  He 
had  agents  in  China,  Mexico  and  Canada, 


Fig.  IV. 


Fig.    V. 


Fig.    VI. 


MARKS'    PATENT    ARTIFICIAL     LIMBS,    WITH    INDIA    RUBBER    HANDS    AND    FEET. 


with  the  heel  compressed,  and  in  its  position 
after  taking  the  step,  and  when  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground.  Fig.  3  is  termed 
a  knee-bearing  leg.  It  is  to  be  applied 
where  amputation  takes  place  below  the 
knee,  and  where  the  stump  is  too  short  or 
contracted  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  knee 
joint  cannot  be  used  in  walking.  This  figure 
represents  the  leg  slightly  bent  at  the 
knee,  and  bearing  well  upon  the  toe,  as  in 
the  act  of  lifting  it  to  take  the  next  advance 
step. 

Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  the  india-rubber  foot 
before  being  applied  to  the  leg.  This  rub- 
ber foot  constitutes  the  main  feature  in  the 
legs  shown  in  the  figures.  It  is  made 
mostly  of  india  rubber  of  a  vei-y  spongy, 
light  and  elastic  character.  A  piece  of 
willow  wood,  nearly  filling  the  rubber  heel 
at  the  top,  or  surface,  where  the  leg  rests, 
runs  down  about  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance towards  the  lower  part  of  the  heel; 
also  forward  and  downwards  to  the  joint 
at  the  ball  of  the  foot,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line.  This  piece  of  wood  is  the 
base  upon  which  the  foot  is  built,  and  is 
also  the  medium  whereby  the  foot  is  joined 
firmly  to  the  leg.  The  leg  itself  is  made 
of  light,  tough  willow  in  all  cases,  except 
the  thigh  piece  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the 
front  part  of  the  thigh  piece  in  Fig.  3, 
which  are  both  made  of  leather.  The  en- 
tire leg  and  foot  in  all  cases  is  covered  with 
fine  buckskin,  neatly  coated  with  a  life- 
like, waterproof  finish,  making  it  both 
light  atid  strong.  It  will  be  seen  thatthere 
are  no  movable  ankle-joints  in  these  limbs, 
the  necessity  for  those  being  entirely  ob- 
viated by  the   elastic  nibber  foot,   which 


its  characteristic  features  of  simplicity  and 
durability,  and  wholly  dispenses  with  ma- 
chinery, giving  a  softness  to  the  feeling 
and  an  elasticity  which  is  very  desirable. 
It  is  as  useful  as  any  hand  yet  invented, 
which  is  not  probably  saying  much  in  its 
favor,  as  no  art  yet  shown,  if  it  ever  will, 
can  compare  with  nature's  handiwork. 

These  inventions  have  caused  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  the  appearances, 
as  well  as  usefulness  to  those  who  have  lost 
natural  limbs,  and  must  give  great  relief 
to  the  maimed.  In  dispensing  with  so 
much  machinery,  they  reduce  the  expenses 
of  repairs  very  greatly,  as  there  is  no  com- 
plicated gearing  to  get  so  often  out  of  or- 
der. You  see  no  part  of  the  cuts  repre- 
senting the  inside  working  of  the  leg,  be- 
cause there  is  none  there  to  be  exhibited, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  knee  spring, 
operating  as  described  in  Fig.  5.  The 
limbs  are,  of  course,  hollow  in  all  cases,  to 
render  them  light,  as  well  as  adaptable  to 
covering  and  supporting  the  stumps  they 
enclose  and  sustain. 

These  limbs,  which  are  protected  by 
patents,  are  very  popular  and  in  great  de- 
mand. Information  concerning  them  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  manufac- 
turer, A.  A.  Marks,  575  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


The  Builder  announces  that  chignons, 
plaits  and  curls  can  be  and  have  been  made 
of  spun  glass,  which,  for  cleanliness  and 
other  reasons,  are  preferable  to  human  hair, 
hitherto  used  for  that  purpose. 


First  —  It  coagulates  albuminous  sub- 
stances, and  gives  stability  to  the  con- 
stituentsof  the  cellulose  of  the  young  wood. 
Second — It  absorbs  and  appropriates  the 
oxygen  which  is  within  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  so  checks,  or  rather  prevents, 
the  slow  oxidation  of  the  ligneous  tissue. 
Third— It  resiuifies  within  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  in  this  way  shuts  out  both 
air  and  moisture.  Fourth — It  acts  as  a 
positive  poison  to  the  lower  forms  of  ani 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  and  so  protects  the 
wood  from  the  attacks  of  fungi,  acari  and 
other  pai-asites. 

Leather  from  Axlioator  Skins. — It  il- 
lustrates the  enterprise  of  the- North  and 
South  to  note  that  quite  a  lively  trade  ex- 
ists in  alligator  skins.  The  animals  are 
caught  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  their 
hides  make  a  very  good  leather.  But  the 
leather  is  not  made  on  the  spot,  though  in 
great  demand.  The  skins  are  sent  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  tanned,  though  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  they  may  not  be  done 
on  the  spot. 

Steamboat  Spbings,  Nevada.— The  Ter- 
ritorial Enterprise,  of  April  30th,  states  that, 
according  to  information  received,  a  sur- 
prising change  had  occurred  at  Steamboat 
Springs.  The  springs  had  suddenly  di'ied 
up,  and  no  steam  or  water  was  issuing  as 
before.  The  statement,  if  true,  is  most 
interesting  and  important. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Naples  can  read  and  write. 


to  supply  him  with  the  rarest  delicacies. 
A  single  dish  sometimes  cost  him  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  A  rival  of  Apicius,  but 
wiser  than  the  Roman,  he  waited  till  all 
his  patrimony  was  consumed  before  he 
quitted  life.  On  the  15th  of  April,  noth- 
ing was  left  him  but  a  solitary  guinea,  a 
shirt,  and  a  battered  hat.  He  bought  a 
woodcock  with  the  guinea,  which  he  had 
served  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  culi- 
nary art.  He  gave  himself  two  hours  of 
rest  for  an  easy  digestion,  and  then  jumped 
into  the  Thames  from  Westminster  bridge. 


Velocity  of  Storms. — It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  groat  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  in  the  most  destructive 
storms,  the  onward  progress  of  the  storms 
themselves  is  comparatively  slow.  Buchan, 
in  his  work  on  meteorology,  states  tliat  a 
West  Indian  hurricane  moves  forward  at  a 
rate  of  only  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
the  highest  speed  of  European  storms  is 
but  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 

Blue  Lake  Water  Company.  —  The 
Calaveras  Chronicle,  of  April  29th,  stated 
that  work  was  to  be  commenced  by  Mr.  W. 
V.  Clark  in  about  two  weeks,  and  that  the 
jjrojoct  would  be  carried  out,  irrespective 
of  San  Francisco  aid. 


The  wealthiest  people  in  the  world  are 
the  Osages.  Tlie  tribe  numbers  3,000,  and 
have,  after  all  expenses  are  jiaid,  ICO  acres 
of  choice  land  per  capita,  and  $6,000,000  in 
money. 
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Popular  Cectures, 


The  Study  of  Modern  Languages, 

[Prof.  Paul  Pioda  before  the  Mechakio  Arts  Ool- 
LEUE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Fifth  Series. 
Reported  expressly  for  the  Pkess.] 

Lect.  I.  May  13.  Prof.  Pioda,  in  com- 
mencing Lis  lecture,  remarked  on  the  va- 
ried aspects  under  which  ^language  could 
be  considered.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
allowing  of  the  communication  and  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  facts.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  its  connection  with  the  present,  it 
is  also  connected  with  the  past,  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race;  it  is  a 
link  joining  together  every  tribe  and  na- 
tion; it  shows  the  relations  between  the 
most  distant  peoples.  The  study  of  the 
languages,  of  their  changes  and  variations, 
of  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  one 
with  another,  has  enabled  us  to  discover 
many  new  facts  in  the  history  of  former 
nations,  and  has  cleared  up  many  obscure 
points;  has  opened  up  many  new  avenues 
of  knowledge  and  has,  through  the  recent 
works  on  philology,  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science. 

Prof.  Kellogg  had  pointed  out,  in  pre- 
vious lectures,  the  connection  of  the  clas- 
sics with  the  modern  languages,  and  it  was 
the  province  of  the  sj)eaker  to-night  to 
dwell  on  the  affinity  of  the  chief  modern 
tongues,  and  to  show  some  of  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  their  study.  The 
practical  benefits  arising  therefrom  were, 
j)erhaps,  nowhere  better  or  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  this  cosmopolitan  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

This  study  is  an  excellent  means  of  ex- 
panding the  mind,  is  the  only  one,  it  has 
been  said,  which  developes  all  the  faculties 
at  once.  It  is  not  merely  the  study  of 
words,  but  also  of  thoughts,  of  facts  and 
histories.  Every  idiom  is  a  system  of 
pliilology.  We  learn  thereby  of  the  pres- 
ent and  of  the  j^ast,  and  can  form  some 
judgment  of  the  future.  The  study  should 
be  commenced  early  in  life  when  the  lin- 
gual organs  are  yet  pliable;  but  on  this 
necessity  of  early  training  in  the  modern 
languages,  the  Professor  would  dwell  at 
length  at  a  future  time. 

This  study  gives  us  a  better  knowledge 
of  English,  and  is  an  indispensable  auxil- 
iary to  a  general  education.  The  Profes- 
sor remarked  on  the  similarity  of  many 
modern  languages  which  have  the  same 
origin  to  a  great  extent,  but  vary  in  the 
termination  of  words.  He  gave  examples 
of  this  similarity  and  also  of  the  positive 
identity  of  words  in  English  and  in  other 
tongues.  Languages,  like  men,  are  imper- 
fect, and  need  the  assistance  of  one  another 
to  complete  themselves.  Hence  many 
words  and  quotations  are  transfetred  from 
one  to  another,  being  required  to  fill  gaps, 
to  express  precise  meanings,  to  denote  par- 
ticular objects,  or  for  the  sake  of  eujihony. 
Many  examjiles  were  given  of  this.  In 
this  connection  the  Professor  compared  the 
musical  geographical  names  taken  from 
the  Spanish  in  our  State,  as  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  etc., 
with  our  rough,  harsh  American  names,  as 
Dogtown,  Red  Dog,  Hangtown,  Shirt  Tail 
Canon,  etc. 

That  language  which  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  number  of  changes  of  inflection  is 
the  best  for  analytical  study.  Now  the 
English  is  very  poor  in  this  resjject.  A 
regular  verb,  for  instance,  has  six,  and  an 
irregular  vei-b  seven  changes;  while  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian,  a  verb  can  be  con- 
jugated throughout  without  a  personal 
pronoun,  the  termination  denoting  all  that 
is  necessary.  For  example,  "love"  may 
be  the  1st,  2d,  or  3d  person,  the  singular 
or  the  plural  number,  etc.,  while  "  amo" 
can  be  only  one  certain  person,  number  or 
tense.  The  English  is  very  deficient 
throughout  in  inflectional  changes.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  language  which  can  be 
learned  mechanically — without  understand- 
ing its  principles  and  theories.  The  Pro- 
fessor dwelt  on  these  points,  comparing 
English  with  other  languages,  and  then 
remarked  also  on  some  of  the  superior 
points  of  our  language. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  are,  perhaps,  the 
best  media  to  show  the  theory  of  grammar. 
The  revival  of  their  study  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  free  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  chains  of  the  dark  ages  in  Europe. 
They  enter  into  many  living  languages 
and  are  Avithout  question  of  the  highest 
importance.  Their  study,  however,  de- 
mands more  time  than  can  be  given  by  the 
many,  and  belongs  rather  to  a  higher  in- 


tellectual course  than  the  multitude  can  af- 
ford to  take.  The  modern  languages,  how- 
ever, show  a  more  evident  practical  bear- 
ing, are  found  in  general  more  interesting, 
esi^ecially  to  the  young,  and  are  excellent 
for  training  the  mental  faculties  and  ex- 
pfinding  one's  ideas.  The  Professor  spoke 
fiilly  on  the  importance  of  their  study, 
stowing  how  a  knowledge  of  a  new  lan- 
guage teaches  a  new  history,  explains  facts, 
gives  a  new  point  from  which  to  view  some 
of  the  important  features  of  the  world, 
ehables  us  to  judge  more  clearly  of  the 
character  of  a  foreign  nation,  etc.,  etc. 
The  works  of  such  a  man  as  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  cannot  be  translated,  but 
must  be  read,  to  be  fully  understood,  in 
the  original.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  languages  opened  a 
field  for  women,  for  which  they  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  aptitude.  A  language 
spoken  by  a  woman  is  modified  and 
smoothed  down  in  its  tones  and  sounds, 
and  rendered  more  musical. 

In  concluding  bis  lecture,  which  was 
well  written  and  very  interesting  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject,  the  Professor  re- 
marked that  the  lower  the  position  a  man 
holds,  the  greater  is  the  practical  advan- 
tage to  him  of  knowing  other  tongues  than 
his  own.  To  the  rich  man  it  is  more  a 
means  of  finishing  ofi"  his  education  and 
increasing  the  refinement  of  his  mind, 
but  to  the  people  it  presents  special  induce- 
ment swhich  can  be  turned  to  practical 
every-day  benefit. 


QqQD    ^|Ei\Ljl|. 


An  Immense  Aquarium. 

A  company  was  lately  formed  in  London, 
with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  to  make  at  the 
northen  end  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (partly 
burnt  down  in  1868)  an  aquarium  of  large 
size,  which  is  nearly  finshed.  It  contains 
all  the  successive  improvements  which  ex- 
perience has  suggested  since  1846.  The 
aquarium  is  312  feet  long,  and  20  feet  high, 
and  in  width  53  feet  in  some  places,  and  35 
in  others.  The  public  portions  of  the  buil- 
ding consist  of  three  rooms  —  a  saloon, 
184x16%  feet;  a  south  room.  .30  feet  by  8% 
feet;  and  a  north  room,  14  feet  hj  8y,  feet. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  work  room,  a 
steam  engine  and  boiler  room,  an  ajDart- 
ment  to  contain  the  heating  apparatus,  two 
store  rooms;  an  attendants'  gallery  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  entire  building,  and 
an  office. 

There  are  150,000  gallons  of  sea  water, 
weighing  700  tons,  of  which  130,000  gal- 
lons are  in  a  reservoir  below  the  saloon, 
and  20,000  gallons  are  distributed  among 
60  tanks  containing  the  animals.  These 
tanks  are  of  various  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions, varying  from  75  gallons  to  4,000 
gallons  each,  and  ranging  in  depth  from  6 
inches  to  6  feet  of  water,  and  thereforo  they 
will  suit  the  requirements  of  a  great  num- 
ber and  large  variety  of  creatures  from 
sponges  to  fishes.  The  sea  water  is  raised 
into  these  tanks  from  the  reservoir  below 
the  saloon ;  and  it  flows  through  and  among 
them,  falling  down  a  succession  of  levels, 
so  that  in  its  progress  it  may  do  as  much 
work  as  possible,  until  it  enters  the  reser- 
voir from  whence  it  came,  and  from  which 
it  is  again  and  again  pumped  by  steam- 
power,  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
gallons  an  hour,  continuously  day  and 
night;  and  by  means  of  this  aerating  mo- 
tion, coupled  with  the  oxygenation  derived 
from  growing  plants,  no  change  of  water 
will  be  needed,  and  the  quantity  (brought 
from  Brighton  by  Mr.  Hudson)  will  be 
used  year  after  year  indefinitely,  the  loss 
of  fresh  water  by  evaporation  being  sup- 
plied weekly  by  the  addition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  distilled  on  the  premises. 

One  novel  feature  in  the  undertaking  is 
that  most  of  the  part  of  it  are  in  dupli- 
cate. Thus,  there  are  two  steam  engines, 
each  of  three  horse-power,  and  especially 
arranged  for  continuous  and  economical 
action,  two  steam  engine  boilers,  two 
pumps,  and  two  distinct  sets  of  receptacles 
for  animals;  tanks  1  to  38  being  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  animals,  and  tanks  39 
to  60  being  not  jjublicly  exhibited,  but  in- 
tended to  contain  collections  of  creatures 
j)urChased  when  they  are  cheap,  or  at  sea- 
sons when  their  transport  by  rail  is  easy. 
The  use  of  this  power  in  reserve  in  the 
machinery  is  so  that  if  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  one  part  of  it,  the  other  portion  is 
ready  to  take  its  place,  and  thus  the  unin- 
terrupted motion  of  the  sea  will  be  so  far 
represented. — Iron  Age. 

Hotel  Change.— The  Orleans  Hotel,  on 
Post  street,  this  city,  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Boynton,  is  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Morton  House. 


CoiiOBADO  Papeb. — A  late  issue  of  the 
Colorado  Herald  was  printed  on  paper 
manufactured  at  the  Central  City  Paper 
MiU. 


Climates  for  Invalids, 

The  great  advantage  often  derived  by 
invalids  from  a  change  of  climate  is  so 
apparent  that  a  large  amount  of  attention 
and  research  has  been  expended  by  Eastern 
writers  on  hygiene,  to  decide  upon  the  best 
localities  for  invalids  to  resort  to.  A  work 
upon  this  subject  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  "Wood  &  Holbrook,  of  New 
York,  entitled  "  Climates  for  Invalids," 
which  is  very  highly  spoken  of,  both  for 
the  instruction  it  affords  to  invalids,  and 
also  for  the  general  information  it  contains 
with  ri'gard  to  the  surroundings  and  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  various  localities 
recommended  as  a  resort  for  invalids.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notices  we  have  read  of  it, 
for  we  have  not  seen  the  work  itself,  it 
describes  quite  fully  the  various  advan- 
tages possessed  by  differeat  sections  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Missisippi  States,  and  central 
portions  of  this  continent;  but  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  prob- 
ably possesses  more  advantages  in  this 
resjDect  than  all  other  localities  combined, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Will  not 
some  one  "write  a  book"  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  various  localities  on  this 
coast  as  a  resort  for  invalids  ? 

We  have  already,  in  previous  issues, 
alluded  to  some  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Cruz,  and  some 
other  counties  in  this  State,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give,  in  this  connection, 
the  following,  which  we  clip  from  a  late 
number  of  the  Alia: — - 

Santa  Barbara  as  a  Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Brinkerhofi'  says  that  in  eighteen 
years  practice  he  has  not  known  one  case 
of  diptheria  or  scarlet  fever.  He  has  known 
three  cases  of  dysentry  of  a  mild  type  and 
an  equal  number  of  cases  of  membranous 
croup.  He  never  heard  of  fever  and  ague 
originating  in  Santa  Barbara.  Sometimes 
patients  came  there  with  the  disease.  In 
all  cases  their  cure  is  rapid  and  permanent. 
Santa  Barbara  has  a  singular  immunity 
from  small-pox  when  it  prevails  almost 
everywhere  else.  The  doctor  has  seen 
three  cases  of  small-pox,  at  wide  intervals, 
which  were  cured  with  unusual  dispatch. 
But  the  most  marked  exemption  from  dis- 
ease is  among  children.  They  escape  most 
of  the  complaints  so  fatal  elsewhere.  To 
account  for  this  healthful  record,  the 
doctor  refers  to  the  presence  of  petroleum 
so  extensively  in  the  ground  and  in  the 
springs  which  gush  from  the  earth  and 
cover  the  sea  for  many  square  miles  with 
an  iridescent  oil  of  pungent  odor.  This 
mineral  oil  so  taints  the  waters  of  that 
county  that  there  is  very  little  good  drink- 
ing water  to  be  obtained  in  wells.  So  vol 
atile  is  this  mineral  oil  that  the  air  is 
everywhere  imbued  with  it;  and,  like  car- 
bolic acid,  it  disinfects  all  miasmatic  exha- 
lations, while  its  own  effl.uvium  appears  to 
be  innocuous. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  land  there- 
abouts is  held  so  far  above  the  views  of 
buyers  as  to  invite  few  settlers. 

Walk  Erect. — Walking  erectly  not  only 
adds  to  manliness  of  appearance,  but  de- 
velops the  chest,  and  promotes  the  general 
health  in  a  high  degree,  because  the  lungs, 
l?eing  relieved  of  the  pressure  made  by 
having  the  head  downward  and  bending 
the  chest  in,  admit  the  air  freely  and  fully 
down  to  their  very  botton.  An  erect  po- 
sition should  be  obtained  by  a  effort  of  the 
will.  The  use  of  braces  to  hold  up  the 
body  is  necessarily  pernicious;  for  there 
can  be  no  brace  which  does  not  press  upon 
^ome  part  of  the  person  more  than  is  nat- 
ural, hence  cannot  fail  to  impede  injuri- 
ously the  circulation  of  that  part. 

Pbesekved  Meat.— Dr.  Stein,  of  Dres- 
den, while  lecturing  lately  on  the  preser- 
vation of  food,  opened  a  tin  canister  of 
meat,  preserved  by  what  is  known  as  Apert's 
method,  and  prepared  by  him  in  1851. 
The  meat,  on  examination,  it  is  said,  was 
found  to  be  as  fresh,  and  of  as  good  a 
flavor,  as  when  placed  in  the  canister  nine- 
teen years  previously. 

Lemons  and  Biliousness. — As  a  general 
rule  lemons  are  good  for  billiousness. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  stomach  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  bear  so  strong  an  acid.  In 
cases  of  biliousness  the  acid  and  sub-acid 
fruits  should  constitute  a  large  part  of  every 
meal.     There  is  nothing  better. 


Is  it  Air,  or  Something  Else. 

The  entrance  of  air  into  a  wound  is  the 
dread  of  the  surgeon.  When  an  abscess  is 
opened  he  must  prevent  the  air  from  ming- 
ling with  the  blood-clots  if  he  would  avoid 
putrefaction  and  its  teaming  accompani- 
ment of  animalcule  life.  Some  eminent 
London  surgeons  inform  me  that  they 
never  squeeze  an  abscess,  lest  when  the 
pressure  is  relaxed  the  air  should  be 
sucked  in.  Now,  whence  this  dreaded 
power?  Is  it  the  air  itself  that  causes  pu- 
trefaction, or  is  it  something  carried  me- 
chanically by  the  air  ?  A  follower  of  Guy- 
Lussac  would  affirm  the  former;  a  hete- 
rogenist  would  refer  the  animalcules  to 
"si^ontaneous  generation  ;"  a  holder  of  the 
germ  theory  would  ascribe  the  putrefaction 
to  seeds  or  eggs  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  which,  when  sown  upon  the  wound, 
sprout  into  this  crop  of  minute  organisms. 
Do  any  data  exist  which  will  enable  us  to 
say,  with  certainty,  which  party  is  right? 
I  think  so. — T.  H.  Huxley. 

Professor  Huxley  takes  the  latter  view 
of  the  subject,  and  believes  air  is  poison- 
ous to  wounds  because  of  the  germs  in  it 
which  grow.  How  much  injury  these 
germs  do  to  the  air-passages  is  not  known, 
but  no  doubt  these  passages  are  not  so  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  as  fresh  wounds.  They 
are  used  to  their  presence  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, still  they  must  do  harm  in  the  lungs, 
and  who  can  tell  how  much? 


Bones  Influenced  by  Food. — M.  Pas- 
sillon,  who  has  experimented  on  pigeons 
and  rats  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  bones, 
when  fed  on  different  kinds  of  food,  reports 
to  the  French  Academy  that  on  analyzing 
the  bones  of  the  pigeons  that  had  been  fed 
with  the  strontia,  there  was  found  in  a 
hundred  jiarts  of  the  ash  of  the  bones: 

Lime 46.70 

Strontia 8.45 

Phosphoric  Acid 41  80 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia 1.80 

Residue ". 1.10 

99.80 

The  ash  of  the  bones  of  the  rats  that 
were  fed  with  the  alumina  gave: 

Lime 41 .15 

Alumina 6.96 

Phosphoric  Acid,  etc 61.95 

100.00 

While  in  the  bones  of  those  fed  with  mag- 
nesia were  found : 

Lime 46.16 

Magnesia 3.56 

Phosphoric  Acid 60.29 

100.00 


A  Cube  fob  Low  Spieits. — Exercise  for 
the  body,  occupation  for  the  mind;  these 
are  the  grand  constituents  of  health  and 
happiness,  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
everything  turns.  Low  spirits  cannot  ex- 
ist in  an  atmosphere  of  bodily  and  mental 
activity. 

Cause  or  Pooe  Tf^eth. — "What  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  almost  universally 
defective  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the 
American  people?  There  is  no  country 
on  the  globe  where  the  people  sufier  so 
much  from  poor  teeth,  and  where  dentists 
are  so  common  as  here.  Among  some  na- 
tions, indeed,  unsound  teeth  and  dentists 
are  unknown." 

There  are  many  causes  which  aid  in  de- 
stroying the  teeth;  as  using  very  hot  drinks 
and  food,  the  use  of  saleratus,  uncleanli- 
ness,  etc. ,  but  the  principal  cause  is  the 
feeding  of  children  upon  fine  flour  bread, 
fat,  sugar,  and  other  carbonaceous  articles, 
to  the  exclusion  of  food  that  contains  lime, 
phosphorous,  silex,  and  other  minerals  in 
an  organized  form,  which  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  teeth,  and 
especially  the  outer  covering  or  enamel. 
The  system  can  not  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  neither  can  itmake  sound,  healthy 
teeth  unless  it  has  the  necessary  material 
supplied  in  the  food.  Fine  flour  does  not 
contain  the  required  material,  while ,  un- 
bolted wheat  meal  does,  and  children  who 
have  plenty  of  the  latter  to  eat  will  have 
good  sound  teeth. — Herald  of  Health. 

Climates  fob  Weak  Lungs. — In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  a  dry  mountain  atmos- 
phere is  best  for  weak  lungs.  The  water 
should  be  pure  and  soft,  and  the  tempera- 
ture as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  The 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado — also 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  supply  these  con- 
ditions, and  are  the  most  desirable  places 
for  persons  with  weak  lungs  to  spend 
the  summer  months. — Herald  of  Health, 
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SAN    FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  May  20,  1871. 
Our  Weekly  Crop. 

Our  stock  ranch  is  in  fine  condition,  and  we 
have  some  fine  specimens  of  Ayrshire  Cows 
for  the  inspection  of  our  friends,  which  we 
present  with  remarks  on  Stock  Raising. 

We  look  through  the  lil)rary  of  Jleclianical 
and  Scientific  Progress,  preparatory  to  investi- 
gating the  matter  of  Irrigation,  where  we  learn 
a  number  of  interesting  facts  and  receive  sev- 
eral valuable  suggestions.  Wo  then  examine 
the  Tea  and  the  Oofifee  Plant  of  California  and 
look  at  Summer  Ranges  for  Stock.  We  next 
visit  the  Viuejard,  get  directions  for  cultivating 
the  vine  in  addition  to  those  previously  given, 
and  see  what  the  Vintage  Prospect  is.  We  go 
to  the  Orchard,  and  receive  hints  for  its  man- 
agement. We  then  read  over  the  Agiicultural 
Notes  of  the  Coast,  and  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Unfortunate  Unemployed,  pointing  out  Tl  way 
in  which  they  may  get  work. 

Should  any  one  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  a  hand  or  leg,  he  can  see  how  Artiticial 
Limbs  can  be  supplied.  The  Professor  will 
lighten  his  convalesccut  hours  by  remarks  on 
the  Study  of  llpdcrn  Languages,  aud  the  doc- 
tor will  tell  him  of  the  advantages  of  our  Cli- 
mate for  Invalids,  aud  otherwise  instruct  him 
in  the  matter  of  (lood  Health. 

But  we  leave  our  supposititious  sick  man,  to 
look  up  the  matter  of  Importation  of  Blooded 
Sheep,  and  to  call  on  the  Eastern  Visitors  at 
our  State  Fair,  with  whom  we  converse  on  Cot- 
ton Growing  aud  Manufacturing  in  California, 
and  whom  we  take  to  see  Col.  Strong's  Cotton 
Enterprise.  Wo  show  them  also  some  of  our 
late  Inventions,  and  accompany  them  a  short 
distance  on  their  Trip  Eastward,  pointing  out 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  on  the  way. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  omit  our  usual  visit  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Home  Circle,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  us  with  story  and  song,  and 
with  hints  on  Domestic  Economy,  after  we 
have  had  a  Talk  with  the  Boys. 

We  leave  the  ladies,  to  have  a  short  interview 
with  Mr.  Gough,  and  then  visit  a  Great  Irrigation 
Scheme  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  to  en- 
quire into  the  Consumption  and  Price  of 
Breadstuffs.  Then  we  find  and  send  to  our  lady 
friends  an  Improvement  for  their  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, as  we  separate  until  the  next  week. 

A  Slight  Showek  visited  most  sections 
of  the  State  on  Monday  last;  but  not  suf- 
ficiently copious  to  bo  of  much  benefit 
anywhere.  It  seema  more  than  probable 
that  the  severity  of  the  drouth  is  to  be 
continued  through  this  month  also.  In 
1865  it  rained  six  days,  giving  1.4C  inches 
in  May;  in  1864,  .63;  in  1860,  1  inch;  in 
1859,  2.86  inches;  in  1858,  1.55  inches; 
in  1854,  1.58  inches.  Any  repetition  of 
those  quantities  would  be  of  service  now. 

The  California  Wooii  Ckop,  for  this 
season,  will  bring  a  large  amount  of  wealth 
into  the  State.  If  the  crop  reaches  25,- 
000,000  pounds,  as  some  estimate,  it  will 
aggregate  a  value  of  $7,000,000,  and  the 
extra  surplus  will  go  far  to  meet  the 
deficiency  in  our  foreign  exchange  caused 
by  the  decrease  in  our  ilour  exports. 

The  Strawbeery  Maiiket  is  now  in  its 
prime.  The  choicest  berries  are  jobbing 
here  at  five  and  six  cents  per  box.  The  ag- 
gregate yield  this  year  will  be  unprecedeut- 
ly  large. 


Cotton  Growing  and  Manufacturing  in 
California. 

The  experience  of  the  present  season  is 
operating  to  impress  still  deeper  than  ever 
on  the  minds  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
State  the  importance  of  introducing  a 
greater  diversity  in  the  jiroducts  of  our 
soil.  Of  all  the  uses  to  which  land  can  be 
put,  the  lesat  profitable  to  the  grower  and, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  tobacco,  the 
most  exhaustive  to  the  soil  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  for  expoi-t;  hence  we  hail 
with  pleasure  any  efTorts  that  promi.scd  to 
turn  the  attention  of  our  farmers  from  that 
leading  specialty. ',  In  the  light  of  the  exper- 
ience \vhich  we  already  have  of  the  advan- 
tages which  California  presents  to  cotton 
culture,  we  have  strong  hopes  that  the 
growth  of  this  staple  will  ere  long  occupy 
an  important  position  among  our  domestic 
products.  The  interest  in  this  jiroduct  is 
not  confined  altogether  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  State;  but  dwells  largely  ujion  the 
prospect  which  it  promises  in  forming  a 
most  important  addition  to  our  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  experience  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  largely  in  favor  of  manu- 
facturing this  staple  upon  the  ground 
where  it  is  produced;  so  much  so  that 
some  of  the  largest  New  England  manufac- 
turers are  thinking|seriously  of  establishing 
factories  in  the  Southern  States,  where,  in 
fact,  they  are  already  growing  up  by  the 
aggregations  and  investment  of  local  capi- 
tal. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  have  taken  the 
pains  to  learn  the  number  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  California  might  retain  at  home 
by  manufacturing  licr  own  cottons  ?  Most 
people  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  we 
are  paying  annually  some  eiyht  millious  of 
dollars  for  cotton  fabrics, nearly  all  of  which 
might  with  positive  advantage  be  produced 
by  our  own  jjcople.  About  tlio  same 
amount  is  paid  out  for  silk  goods,  the  most 
of  which  might  likewise  be  furnished  by 
our  own  industry.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  might  be  added  to  our 
industrious  population,  if  wo  could  make 
w]}  our  minds  to  produce  these  things  at 
home  instead  of  going  abroad  for  them. 

The  drain  upon  the  general  productive 
industry  of  the  State,  to  settle  "the  balance 
of  trade"  kept  so  largely  against  us  by  the 
importations  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  is 
keeping  us  all  poor,  and  greatly  retarding 
that  emigration  which  is  so  much  needed 
to  people  and  build  up  the  State.  We 
have  been  led  into  these  reflections  at  this 
time  by  reading  the  prospectus  of 
The  California  Cotton  Growers  and  Manufacturing 

Association 
Which  has  recently  been  incorporated  in 
this  city,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enter 
upon  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of 
cotton  on  a  sort  of  co-operative  plan,  very 
similar  to  that  adojited  by  the  San  Jose 
Silk  Growers  and  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion. The  company  proposes  to  form  a  sort 
of  industrial  colony  where  cotton  growing 
forma  the  specialty,  while  a  portion  of  the 
lands  and  lalx)r  will  be  devoted  to  raising 
whatever  grain  and  provisions  may  be 
needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  colony. 
A  manufactory  will  also  be  erected  to  con- 
vert the  raw  material  into  fabrics  on  the 
spot. 

The  enterprise  will  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  men  and  horses, 
and  a  large  amount  of  active  capital.  It 
will  be  embarassod  by  none  of  the  various 
charges  of  freight,  insurance,  interest,  etc., 
which  usually  go  to  enhance  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton.  It  will  aim  to  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment, which  must  soon  gather  such  force 
as  will  transfer  manufacturing  enterprises 
to  the  fields  of  production,  ignoring  the 
abnormal  and  absurd  condition  of  i')lacing 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  water  car- 
riage betv.oen  the  place  of  the  product  of 
the  raw  material  and  that  of  its  manufac- 
ture. 


The  enterprise  is  an  extensive  one,  em- 
bracing a  capital  of  $500,000  which  is  di- 
vided into  shares  of  820  each.  It  provides 
for  an  excellent  management  under  an  ap- 
isroved  disciplinary  code.  Money,  lands, 
machinery,  tools,  horses,  harness,  and  any 
value  that  can  be  made  available  for  the 
benefit  of  theenterjirise,  will  be  acceptable 
for  the  paid  up  certificates  of  the  stock  of 
the  association. 

The  experiments  already  made  and  in 
progress  go  to  show  that  California  pre- 
sents decided  advantages  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  grades  of  cotton 
over  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and 
there  is  very  little  ground  for  doubt  but 
that  the  enterprise  now  inaugurated  will 
prove  a  comidete  success,  and  add  largely 
to  the  aggregate  of  our  desirable  and 
wealth-creating  homo  industries. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  will  be 
sure  to  call  into  existence  numerous  others 
of  a  similar  kind  for  which  the  field  is 
large  and  practically  inexhaustible.  Tixkeu 
in  connection  with  the  irrigation  schemes, 
now  in  progress  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
whore  the  soil  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cotton  culture,  we  can  but  think 
this  movement  in  connection  with  its  sister 
silk  enterprise  the  most  feasible  and  practi- 
cal plan  yet  devised  for  building  up  an  indus- 
try which  will  soonest  and  most  effectu- 
ally develop  tho  resources  of  that  valley. 
With  the  largest  area  of  arable  land  of  any 
valley  in  the  State,  unequalled  in  fertility 
by  no  other,  when  projjerly  irrigated,  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  become  the 
garden  spot  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  bo 
made  to  teem  with  as  dense  a  jjopulation 
as  is  found  even  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 

We  trust  our  moneyed  men,  and  men  of 
small  means  also,  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  study  it  well.  Tho  experiment  is 
certainly  worth  trying,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  success  will  open  up  a  field  of  labor 
and  enterprise  which  will  stand  second  to 
none  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  names  of 
the  officers  and  general  managers  of  the 
enterprise  will  be  found  in  another  col- 
umn. Among  them  will  bo  found  some  of 
the  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
State,  whose  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  its 
business  will  be  managed  with  honesty,  in- 
telligence and  energy. 


Eastern  Visitors  to  Our  State  Pair. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  our  State  Fair  this  fall  is  likely 
to  be  very  large.  Numerous  inquiries  are 
being  made  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  a  reduction  of 
faro  on  the  railroads  for  such  visitors. 
Upon  aijplication  to  the  officers  of  the 
Central  Pacific  road  they  have  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  following  liberal 
terms  or  rates  of  fare  from  Omaha  to  Sac- 
ramento and  return.  In  comi)anies  of 
twenty-five  the  round  trip  will  be  $170 
each.  In  companies  of  fifty  the  round 
trip  will  be  $130  each.  In  companies  of 
any  larger  number  the  prices  w  ill  be  re- 
duced in  the  same  ratio.  Applications  for 
tickets  for  such  excursions  upon  the  above 
named  terms  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
railroad  at  Omaha.  The  above  rates  will 
be  payable  in  currency.  All  articles  or 
animals  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair 
the  Central  Pacific  Eoad  will  transport  to 
and  from  the  Fair  free  of  charge.  These 
terms  will  enable  the  people  in  the  States 
and  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  be  represented  both  as  to  them- 
selves and  their  products  at  our  Fair  with 
but  little  expense,  and  we  shall  expect  to 
see  a  large  representjition. 

It  stands  our  own  ipeople  in  hand  to  see 
that  the  reputation  of  California  is  fully 
maintained  by  a  full  exhibition  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  her  industries.  Many  por- 
tions of  the  State,  on  account  of  tlie 
drouth,  will  necessarilj-  be  unable  to  make 
a  good  show  of  the  cereals,  but  other  por- 
tions can  do  so,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  should  not  fail  to  do  it. 


Importations  of  Full  Blooded  Sheep. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  of 
Robert  Beck,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  we  are 
this  year  going  to  receive  largo  and  im- 
portant additions  to  our  stocks  of  full 
blooded  sheep  in  this  State.  The  importa- 
tions are  coming  from  the  best  flocks  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  and  com- 
prise selected  samples  of  the  best  breeds 
known  in  the  world.  The  Silesian  sheep 
are  from  the  flock  of  William  Chamberlain 
of  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county.  New  York. 
This  flock  is  descended  from  the  full  blooded 
Merino  shoeiJ  of  Ferdinand  Fisher  of 
Wircherbatt  in  Silesia,  Prussia  who  im- 
ported them  in  1811  from  Spain,  liaWiig 
carefully  selected  them  from  the  best  flocks 
there.  They  have  been  bred  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  in  the  most  scientific 
manner  until  they  have  gained  the  rejiuta- 
tion  of  being  tho  "Electoral"  flock. 

In  1851-3-4-6-7  &  8,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  sheep  were  carefully  selected  from 
the  Fisher  flock,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  cross  the  blood  properly  from 
tho  flock  of  F.  Wiedebuch  of  Beitzsch, 
Count  A  Fries, jCzcrnahora  which  are  do- 
scendents  of  the  very  superior  breed  im- 
ported by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  Emperor  J  oseph  II  in  1775  and  1782. 
The  quality  most  sought  for  are  fine  fleeces 
covering  every  part  of  the  sheep  with  an 
even  quality  of  wool  and  good  strong  con- 
stitutions. The  weight  of  the  fleeces  of 
these  crops  is  for  rams  from  12  to  20 
pounds  and  for  ewes  from  eight  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  nnwa.shed  wool.  Sheep  from 
this  flock  have  been  exhibited  at  the  vari- 
ous state  and  national  fairs  since  1854  and 
have  taken  the  first  premium  in  the  fine 
wool  classes. 

Mr.  Beck  is  also  receiving  from  W.  T. 
Wilson,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  consign- 
ments of  full  blooded  Cotswolds  and 
Southdown  rams  and  ewes,  carefully  se- 
lected by  that  gentleman,  especially  for 
this  coast.  We  have  already  some  very 
fine  sheep  of  all  these  breeds  in  this  State, 
but  we  want  many  more  for  the  imi)rovo- 
ment  of  our  flocks  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  coming.  It  costs  no  more 
to  keep  good  sheej)  than  poor  ones  and  as 
to  the  profits,  whether  tho  fleece  or  tho 
carcass  is  looked  to  for  these,  there  is  no 
comparison.  The  crossing  of  our  own  full 
bloods  witli  those  from  other  countries,  or 
with  fresh  importations  is  also  a  good  idea, 
as  the  tendency  is  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tion and  vigor  of  the  flocks. 

Col.  Strong's  Cotton  Enterprise. 

Col.  J.  M.  Strong  commenced  planting 
his  cotton,  on  the  ranch  of  the  Buckley 
Bros.,  at  Hopeton,  Merced  county,  on  tho 
2d  inst.  He  will  put  in  200  acres,  which 
will  be  an  experiment  sufliciently  large 
to  test  the  business  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  question.  We  learn  by  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Buckley  that  the  land  is 
well  selected,  with  natural  moisture  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  mature  the  crop 
with  little  or  no  rain.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a 
black,  sandy  loam,  although  the  tract 
varies  sufficiently  to  embrace  several  vari- 
eties. The  gi-oiind  was  plowed  five  inches 
deep  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  and 
plowed  a  second  time  as  the  seed  was  plant- 
ed. About  eight  and  a  half  tons  of  Uixon 
cotton  seed  has  been  used  as  preferable  to 
that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  mode  of  planting  is  described  by  the 
Stockton  Independent,  as  follows:  Two  one- 
horse  plows  are  kept  going  to  mark  the 
ground,  and  two  others  to  cover  the  seed. 
One  man  follows  each  plow  and  deposits 
the  seed  as  regularly  as  possible  in  the  fur- 
row; the  rows  being  j)lantcd  four  feet 
apart.  Some  of  the  seed  has  already 
sprouted,  showing  si)routs  two  or  three  in- 
ches long.  The  Buckley's  are  interested 
with  the  Colonel  in  the  enterprise,  and  are 
very  sanguine  of  success.  As  two  acres  of 
cotton  raisod  last  year,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  yi<!lded  largely,  tliere  can  scarcely 
bo  a  doubt  as  to  entire  success  this  season. 
Other  i)arties  are  also  planting  cotton  ex- 
tensively in  tho  southern  part  of  the 
State. 
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■ATENTs  &  Inventions. 


Full    List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

[From  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  U.  S.  and 

FoiiEiGN  Tatent  Agents,  and  Publisheeb    of 

THE  SciENTirio  Press.] 

Foe  the  Week  Ending  April  25th. 

Grain  Sepakatoe. — Daniel  Best,  Yuba, 
Cal. 

Washing  Machine. — Henry  A.  Gaston, 
San  Francisco. 

Eabth-Augep.. — ^Thomas  Orchard,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Refining  Sugap.. — August  F.  W.  Partz, 
Oakland,  Cal.   Antedated  April  22,  1871. 

LuBBiCATOE.  —  William 
Eaton  Pliilliijs,  Silver 
City,  Idaho  Ter. 

Railway-Switch  Chaie. 
— Geo.  H.  Scougale, 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Stoee-Teuck.  —  Andrew 
V.  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fiee-Kindling.  —  John 
W.  Still,  San  Francis- 
co. 

Blasting-Fuse. -Richard 
Uren,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

For    the    Week    Endino 

May  2d. 
Cakbueetee     foe     Aie 

AND  GAS.-Louis  Marks, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sand-Cap  foe  Hubs  of 

Vehicles.— George  H. 

Nevens,       Livermore, 

Cal. ,  assignor  to  him- 
self andR.  N.  Caughell, 

same  place. 

Hydraulic  Apparatus. - 
Phineas  Franklin  Pow- 
ers, Genoa,  Nev. 

Garden-Speinklee. — John  I.  Spear,  San 
Francisco.     Antedated  April  27,  1871. 

Rollee-Skate. — Peter.  R.  Borein,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 

D1VI.S10N  Plate  foe  Cooking-Stoves. — 
S.  C.  Ewing,  Hill's  Ferry,  Cal. 

Securing  Dental  Fillings.— Charles  H. 
Mack,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Washing  ,  Fluid.— Edward  Henry  Neill, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  himself 
and  Emlen  Painter,  same  place. 

Oee-Concentrator. — William  C.  Stiles, 
Nevada  City,  Cal.  Antedated  April  22' 
1871.  '■ 

Tea.— C.  Adolphe  Low 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

eei.ssues. 

Piston-Packing.— Orrin 
Collier,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  Patent  No.  98,- 
232,  dated  December 
28,  18G9. 


LuBEicATOB.— W.  E.  Phillips,  Silve 
City,  Idaho  Territory.  Among  the  new 
lubricators  offered  the  public,  this  one 
from  Idaho  appears  to  be  worthy  of  a  high 
place.  The  lower  part  of  the  cup  is  so 
arranged  that  the  oil  must  drop  from  it 
through  an  open  space,  allowing  the  feed 
to  be  easily  seen.  The  feed  pipe  has  a 
spiral  or  other  suitable  shape,  with  its 
center  in  a  line  with  the  center  of  the 
shaft,  and  takes  oil  from  the  cujj  at  that 
point.  Its  outer  end  connects  with  the 
crank  inn  so  as  to  lead  the  oil  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pin,  whence  it  passes  through 
small  holes  (or  is  led  in  other  suitable 
manner)  to  the  journal  of  the  box  at  the 
crank  end  of  the  pitman  or  connecting  rod. 
Thus  the  oiling  of  the  crank  pin  is  effected 


BLOOMER  CUT, 
ITS  miiee  from  Sau  Frouciaco — Altitude  i,2r>2  feet. 


without  danger  or  trouble  or  stopping  the 
engine,  by  the  centrifugal  force  imparted 
by  its  revolution. 

Railway  Switch  Chair. — G.  H.  Scou- 
gale, Cai-son  City,  Nevada.  This  invention 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  series  of  blocks  of 
different  lengths,  which  are  shaped  like  a 
section  of  a  rail,  and  so  fitted  in  the  chair 
that  different  lengths  may  be  obtained,  and 
by  this  means  an  adjustment  can  always  be 
had  to  accommodate  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  rails,  or  the  creejiing  of 


Notices  of  Recent  Pat- 
ents. 

Among  the  patents  re- 
cently obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  American  and  For- 
eign Patent  Agency,  the 
following  are  worthy  of 
mention : 

Grain-Sepaeator. -D. 
Best,  Yuba,  Cal.  This 
invention  consists  in  a 
series  of  peculiarly  shap- 
ed screens,  to  separate 
and  clean  the  various 
qualities  of  grain,  and  in  the  use  of  feeding 
and  returning  elevators,  by  which  the 
grain  can  be  fed  to  the  hopper  with  very 
little  labor,  and  by  which  it  can  be  return- 
ed to  the  hopper  for  a  second  cleaning,  if 
required.  The  discharge  spout  for  the 
second  quality  of  grain  is  so  arranged  that 
it  will  either  discharge  the  material  imme- 
diately or  return  it  to  the  returning  elevat- 
ors. The  first  quality  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  screen  which  has  a  peculiar  tossing 
motion  and  throws  the  grain  into  the  dis- 
charge spout,  or  (by  reversing  the  driving 
pulley)  retains  it  as  long  as  desired.  A 
set  of  angular  plates  is  introduced  between 
the  screens,  and  by  their  action  and  the 
shape  of  the  screens  the  blast  is  directed 
upward  instead  of  backward. 


AMERICAN  RIVER,  Cape  Horn, 
ilea  from  San  Francieco— Altitude  3,600  feet. 


a  line  of  rails  when  placed  on  a  grade,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
rails  frequently,  as  is  nor/  the  case. 

Stoee  Truck.— a.  V.  Smith,  S.  F.  Mr, 
Smith's  invention  relates  to  the  improved 
construction  of  the  trucks  which  are  used 
about  stores  and  wharves.  It  is  an  in- 
genious arrangement  by  which  the  truck 
is  held  firm  and  prevented  from  rolling 
back  when  the  front  is  depressed  to  receive 
a  load;  and,  moreover,  the  parts  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  truck  can  be  easily  stopped 
and  held  on  an  incline. 

Fiee-Kindlee.— J.  W.  Still,  S.  F.  Of 
this  fii-e-kindler,  called  Coco  Pino,  we  have 
already  spoken  at  length. 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 2. 

Sacramento  to  Dutch  Flat. 

Leaving  spunky  little  Sacramento,  we 
are  fairly  started  on  our  trans-continental 
journey.  We  pass  the  workshops  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  where  busy  in- 
dustry holds  sway,  the  hosisital  of  the 
company,  founded  on  a  wise  benevolence 
worthy  of  wide  emulation,  and  cross  the 
long  bridge  over  the  American  River  whose 
waters  we  shall  again  see  under  the  most 
varying  conditions  of  natural  wonder  and 
beauty. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  get  in 
among  the  mountains  and  ravines  and 
around  sharp  curves  and  up  steep  grades. 


CAPE  HORN, 

197 miles  from  San  Fr.incisiu    Altita.io 


Ninety-four  miles  from  Sacramento,  we  are 
passing  through  a  deojj  cut,  the  so-called 
Bloomer  Cut,  at  an  elevation  of  over  twelve 
hundred  feet.  Up  we  go,  past  villages 
and  towns,  and  over  bridges,  with  doubled 
engines,  until  we  suddenly  meet  an  appar 
ently  impassible  barrier,  a  deep,  wide 
abyss  in  which  rushes  the  American  River. 
Yet  we  must  somehow  or  other  reach  that 
opposite  hill,  and  while  we  are  thinking  of 
tlie  i^ossibility  or  impossibility,  the  train 
has  been  curving   along   one   side   of   the 


wondrous  grandeur  of  the  spot,  where  wl 
might  stay  for  days  and  weeks  without 
danger  of  satiety.  Yet  we  really  see  more 
than  we  are  aware  of,  for  afterwards  we 
collect  the  stray  fragments  of  the  scene  in 
memory,  and  find  the  picture  more  com- 
plete than  we  thought  in  our  first  moments 
of  dazzled  rapture. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  we  memorize  on 
the  view,  the  stronger  grows  our  desire  to 
return  to  the  place  when  we  find  a  "  con- 
venient opportunity,"  an  opportunity  which 
there  is  too  much  danger  of  never  coming. 
But  a  few  moments  elapse,  and  we  are 
among  the  scenes  of  mining  industry.  We 
have  previously  seen  evidences  of  like 
operations  on  the  road,— ditches  coilincr 
around  the  hillsides,  and 
large  piles  of  gravel.  At 
Gold  Run  and  Dutch 
Flat  we  see  more  of  this. 
The  deep  wounds  in  the 
earth  gape  at  us,  and 
present  no  beauty,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  the  very 
practical  mind.  It  is 
pleasing  to  think  of  the 
vast  treasures  lying  in 
the  earth,  yet  to  be  taken 
out  by  man,  and  of  the 
riches  already  accumu- 
lated. Still  a  picture  of 
the  work  is  more  sightly 
than  the  reality. 

The  orchards  and  gar- 
dens which  exist  at  these 
places,  many  of  them 
really  fine,  lend  no 
slight  adornment,  and 
suggest  the  idea  of  how 
much  more  can  be  done 
this  way  to  improve  our  mining  towns. 

D. 


HYDRAULIC  MINING,  Gold  Run, 

202  iiiiles  from  Sau  i'  raucjsco. 

abyss,  and  crossing  a  high  bridge,  and, 
turning  on  itself,  clambering  up  the  other 
side,  until  we  are  at  a  dizzy  hight  on  the 
famous  Cape  Horn. 

We  just  realize  that  we  are  clinging  to 
the  almost  vertical  mountain  side,  2,000 
feet  above  the  slender,  winding  thread  of  a 
stream  which  glistens  below;  we  catoh  a 
glimpse  of  a  black  streak  of  a  bridge  over 
the  silver  thread;  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
grandest  of  mountain  scenery,  surveying 
it  from  a  i^laoe  thought  inaccessible  to 
human  beings  a  few  years  ijrevious;  when 
we  are  whirled  away  to  new  scenes.  The 
few  moments  granted  us,  as  we  ride  on, 
are  insufficient  to    fully    apj)reciate    the 


Narrow  Gauge  Railroads. — Wo  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  on  narrow  gauge  railroads. 
We  have  previously  given  extracts  there- 
from. We  here  condense  a  few  items 
about  narrow  gauge  roads  which  have  been 
built.  Festiniog  road,  Wales,— gauge, 
1  ft.  11^^  inches;  30  Jb.  rails.  Another 
road  in  Wales  has  2  ft. 
6  in.  gauge  and  is  eight 
miles  long.  Broilthal 
road,  connecting  Avith 
the  Cologne  and  Gie.- 
sen  R.  R.,  Prussia,— 
gauge,  2  ft.  7  in. ;  22  to 
26  lb.  rails.  The  Thond- 
ghan  Railway,  in  Nor- 
way,—built  in  18G4:  ; 
gauge,  3  ft.  6  in.  Other 
roads  have  been  built  in 
Norway,  Russia,  Queens- 
land and  South  America. 
Unaio  Valenciana  Rail- 
way,— 15  miles  long;  40- 
ft.  rail.  In  the  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania 
are  several  2  ft.  G  in. 
roads.  In  Canada,  400 
miles  of  3  ft.  6  in.  road 
are  projected,  of  which 
160  miles  are  under  con- 
tract and  about  15  miles 
In  Australia,  250  miles  are 
built  and  250  more  projected,  of  this 
gauge.  On  these  roads  the  curves  occur 
up  to  255  feet  radius,  and  grades  up  to  169 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  engines  vary  in 
weight  from  7  to  15  tons.  The  Report 
says  in  conclusion: — So  well  satisfied  is 
your  Committee  of  the  value  of  this  im- 
provement in  railroad  science,  that  they 
feel  obliged  to  go  a  step  farther  with  their 
report,  than  merely  to  jjresent  the  facts 
upon  which  their  conviction  rests.  They 
feel  it  their  duty  to  propose,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  partial  deviation  from  legis- 
lative usage,  enactments,  even  if  of  only 
a  provisional  character,  which  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  communities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvement  during  the 
present  year. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


The  Bunch  of  Lilacs ;  or  How  Thorvald 
Found  a  Father. 

BY  NELL  VAN. 
[Writt*!!  for  the  Pbess.] 

"Mister  will  you  give  me  a  flower?" 
said  the  timid  voice  of  a  child  at  my  gate, 
one  afternoon,  when  I  was  at  work  in 
the  garden.  Looking  up  I  beheld  the  di- 
minutive figure  of  a  boy,  barefooted  and 
ragged,  who  looked  wistfully  at  a  large 
lUac  bush  in  full  bloom  at  my  side.  Gath- 
ering a  handful  of  the  fragrant  blossoms, 
I  called  the  child  in  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  sure  he  needed  a  flower  more  than 
food  or  clothes.  He  looked  up  with  a 
tearful  eye  and  said,  "I  want  the  flowers 
iot  my  mother,  who  is  sick,  I  heard  her 
say  when  the  fever  was  on,  that  she  was 
going  to  pick  a  handful  of  fresh  sweet 
lilacs  down  in  her  mother's  garden,  and 
when  she  woke  up  she  asked  what  I  had 
done  with  her  beautiful  flowers.  Oh,  sir, 
she  is  very  sick,  and  I  havn't  any  father. 
If  she  should  die  what  would  become  of 
me!"  And  the  little  fellow  burst  into 
tears. 

There  is  to  me  no  more  pitiful  sight 
than  the  despairing  grief  of  childhood! 
Choking  back  a  suffocating  feeling  in  my 
throat,  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  tried 
to  comfort  him  by  diverting  his  attention. 
"Tell  me  your  name,  my  good  lad,  and 
how  long  you  have  lived  hereabouts." 
"My  name,"  said  the  child,  "is  Thorvald, 
and  we  only  came  to  this  town  last  week 
sir,  for  my  mother  thought  she  might 
find  some  work  to  do  here;  but  she  fell 
sick  and  so."  "Was  you  named  after  j'our 
father,  my  boy?"  enquired  I.  "No  sir," 
answered  he  promptly  "my  father's  name 
was  John  and  they  named  me  after  some 
schoolmate  whom  mother  thought  a  great 
deal  of,  who  went  to  the  war  and  was  never 
heard  of  again;  but  please  let  me  go  now 
for  mother  might  wake  up  and  want  me." 
"Tell  me  first  whore  your  mother  lives, 
so  that  I  may  try  to  send  her  some  aid." 
"We  live  in  Mrs.  Martin's  cottage,  down 
by  the  blacksmith's  shop.  The  doctor 
comes  every  day  and  leaves  powders  for 
her  to  take.  He  saj-a  she  needs  rest,  and  I 
heard  him  tell  Mrs.  Martin  that  he  feared 
she  was  going  to  a  long  rest  very  soon. 
Good  bye  sir,  I  thank  you  for  these  beau- 
tiful flowers."     And  he  was  gone. 

How  unequally  are  blessings  distributed 
on  this  earth,  thought  I.  Here  am  I,  a 
bachelor.  Keturned  from  the  war  to  find 
myself  sole  possessor  of  a  comfortable 
estate.  But  alas!  I  have  uo  kindred.  No 
one  to  share  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this 
life.  I  have  long  resolved  to  find  a  child 
to  be  my  comijanion  and  such  a  one  as 
this  I  could  love  and  cherish  with  delight. 
If  Mary  had  biit  known  what  my  feelings 
towards  her  were — but,  poor  chud,  she 
was  so  young.  I  must  know  more  of  this 
lad  for  I  seem  strangely  drawn  towards 
him.  Thorvald  is  his  name.  'Tis  strange, 
for  it  is  also  mine,  and  is  so  rarely  found 
among  this  people.  Perhai:)s  I  feel  at- 
tracted towards  the  child  on  account  of  this 
coincidence. 

Down  in  Widow  Martin's  cottage  he  said 
his  mother  was.  I  wonder  if  she  will  die 
and  leave  her  boy  to  the  cold  charities  of 
the  world.  Poor,  sick,  friendless  and 
widowed !  What  sorrowful  conditions  for 
tender  woman  to  have  thrust  upon  her! 
While  such  thoughts  as  these  flitted 
through  my  mind  I  unconsciously  passed 
through  the  garden  gate  and  down  towards 
the  village  in  the  direction  of  the  black- 
smith's shop  near  which  lived  a  good  old 
soul,  known  in  the  neighborliood  as  the 
"Widow  Martin,"  who  it  seems  had  given 
shelter  to  my  young  fi-iend  and  his  sick 
mother.  Stepping  to  the  cottage  door  I 
enquired  of  the  good  woman  who  stood 
there  if  I  might  speak  to  the  sick  lady  in 
regard  to  her  boy,  for  whom  I  had  con- 
ceived a  sudden  affection; 


"Indeed  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "he  is 
the  very  best  and  thoughtfulest  child  I 
ever  saw.  Do  you  know  she  called  for 
flowers  in  her  delirium  this  morning,  and 
when  she  slept  what  does  he  do  but  slip 
away  and  find  a  bunch  of  the  finest  lilacs  I 
ever  see  and  brought  to  her.  And  when 
she  waked  up  said  she  "did  Thorvald  send 
me  these?"  "He  brought  them  to  you 
ma'am,"  said  I.  "But  she  went  on  in  her 
wild  way  about  a  dream  she  liad  of  seeing 
some  one  talking  to  her  boy  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  asking  him  his  name  and  if  he  was 
called  after  his  father.  Then  he  gave  him 
a  bunch  of  lilacs  from  a  bush  in  full 
bloom,  to  take  to  his  mother,  it  was  her 
favorite  flower,  she  said,  such  as  they 
had  picked  together  years  ago  in  her 
mother's  garden."  "Ah  sir  it  is  sorrowful 
indeed  to  hear  her  go  on.  But  come  in 
and  see  them,  there,  the  mother  and  boy, 
a  picture  of  tender  devotion." 

"Can  anything  be  done  for  her?"  I 
asked,  "does  the  doctor  give  no  hope," 
and  placing  my  foot  on  the  threshold  I 
waited  for  no  further  bidding  but  cau- 
tiously entered  and  proceeded  to  an  inner 
room,  where  upon  the  bed  lay  the  wasted 
form  of  one  who  had  evidently  seen  better 
days.  Her  wavy  Auburn  hair  was  parted 
from  her  snowy  brow  and  her  eyes  were 
brilliant  and  expressive.  The  boy  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  door  playing  with  her  hand 
and  occasionally  smoothing  her  forehead 
with  tenderness.  "Tell  me  Thorvald"  said 
she  caressing  the  child — but  perceiving 
me  in  the  doorway  she  fixed  her  penetra- 
ting eyes  on  me  with  a  pleading  look  of 
half  recognition  and  suddenly  exclaiming, 
"Thorvald,  you  have  come  at  last!"  she 
sank  into  unconsciousness.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  again  speak,  and  then  I  made  the 
discovery  that  this  wasted  form  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  Mary  I  had  loved  in 
my  boyhood;  my  little  playmate  in  the 
village  of  B.,  where  we  lived  side  by  side, 
We  had  grown  up  like  brother  and  sister, 
had  read  the  same  books  and  wandered 
together  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
wild  flowers  and  acorns.  I  had  been  sent 
away  to  school  and  afterwards  enlisted  in 
the  army;  never  returning  to  my  former 
home  till  many  years  had  elapsed.  I  had 
been  killed  in  battle,  it  was  supposed,  and 
father  and  mother  were  both  gone  to  their 
rest,  while  Mary  had  married  and  gone  to 
a  distant  State. 

Thus  again  we  met  under  such  trying 
circumstances.  As  she  grew  calm  she 
spoke  freely  of  her  condition  and  knew 
that  she  had  not  long  to  live.  But  now  she 
could  die  content,  since  she  had  found  a 
friend  to  whose  care  she  could  leave  her 
darling.  "And  oh,  Thorvald"  said  she,  "I 
know  j'ou  would  come.  I  saw  you  in  the 
garden  giving  my  boy  the  bunch  of  lilacs  to 
bring  to  me.  And  I  knew  you  when  you  came 
to  the  door,  though  when  we  parted  your 
face  was  beardless.  When  I  am  gone 
plant  a  lilac  bush  over  my  grave,  and  love 
my  boy  for  his  o-vra  sake  as  well  as  for 
mine.  He  was  named  for  you,  and  if  he 
is  as  faithful  to  you  as  he  has  been  to  me, 
you  will  never  want  a  friend." 

And  so  the  gentle,  suffering  one  died, 
and  was  carefully  laid  in  a  sunny  spot  in 
the  village  graveyard  with  a  lilac  bush 
placed  beside  her.  Many  are  the  tears 
shed  over  that  hallowed  spot,  and  young 
Thorvald  is  loved  as  my  own  son. 

Together  we  are  journeying  through 
life's  varied  scenes,  and  we  often  pause  to 
think  of  the  bunch  of  lilacs  which  first 
brought  us  together  and  by  means  of 
which  Thorvald  found  a  father. 


Old  Footpaths. 

Nature  abhors  straight  lines,  it  is  said, 
and  she  has  certainly  managed  her  land 
scenery  so  that  we  have  to  make  a  good 
many  curves  to  get  through.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  in  a  footpath,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Higginson  is  not  the  only  one  that 
thinks  so.     He  asks: 

Who  cares  whither  a  footpath  leads?  The 
charm  is  in  the  path  itself,  its  promise  of 
something  that  the  highroad  cannot  yield. 
Away  from  habitations,  you  know  that  the 
fisherman,  the  geologist,  the  botanist  have 
been  driving  home,  and  that  somewhere 
there  are  bars  and  a  milk-pail.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  houses,  the  path  suggests  school 
children  with  their  luncheon-baskets,  or 
workmen  seeking  eagerly  the  noonday  in- 
terval or  the  twilight  rest. 

A  footpath  cannot  be  quite  spoiled,  so 
long  as  it  remains  such.  You  can  make  a 
road  a  mere  avenue  for  fast  horses  or  showy 
women,  but  this  humbler  track  keeps  its 
simplicity  and  if  a  queen  comes  walking 
through  it,  she  comes  but  a  vilage  maid. 
Roads  become  picturesque  only  when  they 
are  called  lanes  and  make  believe  that  they 
are  but  paths. 


"My  Little  Ones  Pray." 

Three  little  heads  each  night  bow  down, 
One  black,  one  golden,  and  one  brown; 
Six  little  hands,  so  soft  and  fair. 
Are  clasp 'd  each  night  in  evening  prayer, 
And  the  swetest  hour  of  all  the  day 
Is  the  hour  I  hear  my  little  ones  pray. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes,  so  wondrous  bright, 
Like  brown  birds,  fold  their  wings  each  night ; 
The  day  is  flown  when  the  light  is  gone. 
And  I  wait  in  darkness  till  the  mom 
Has  called  them  back  to  this  world  of  care, 
To  bless  me  again  with  an  evening  prayer. 

Three  tiny  mouths,  so  soft  and  red, 

Are  kisse'd,  as  oo'r  the  little  bed 

I  gather  up  their  last  "  Good  night,  " 

To  cherish  till  the  morning  light 

Kas  broken  their  dreams  into  smiles  most  rare. 

And  promised  another  evening  prayer. 

A  golden  step  in  each  little  prayer. 

Forming  a  bright  and  radiant  stair, 

And  often  at  mght  when  the  lights  burn  low 

I  watch  the  angels  come  and  go, 

And  the  sweetest  hour  of  all  the  day 

Is  the  hour  I  hear  my  little  ones  pray. 


Female  Delicacy, 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  for 
woman,  but  wo  can  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  equally  applicable  for  man: 

Aljove  all  other  features  which  adorn  the 
female  character,  delicacy  stands  foremost 
within  the  province  of  good  taste.  Not  the 
delicacy  which  is  perpetually  in  quest  of 
something  to  be  ashamed  of;  which  makes 
merit  a  blush,  and  simpers  at  the  false  con- 
struction her  own  ingenuity  has  put  upon 
an  innocent  remark;  this  spurious 
kind  of  delicacy  is  far  removed  from  good 
sense,  —  but  the  high-minded  delicacy 
which  mantains  its  pure,  undeviated 
walk  alike  among  women  and  the  so- 
ciety of  men;  which  shrinks  from 
no  ueccessary  duty,  and  can  speak,  when 
reciuired,  with  a  seriousness  of  things  on 
whii^h  it  would  bo  ashamed  to  smile  or 
blush;  that  delicaey  which  knows  how  to 
confer  a  benefit  without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  another — which  can  give 
alms  without  assumption,  and  pains  not  the 
most  susceptible  in  creation. 

Mothers,  Speak  Kindly. 

Children  catch  cross  words  quickM*  than 
parrots,  and  it  is  a  much  more  mischiev- 
ous habit.  When  mothers  set  the  example, 
you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant  word 
among  the  children  in  their  plays  with  each 
other.  Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family 
is  always  weak  and  irregular.  The  chil- 
dren expect  just  so  much  scolding  before 
they  do  anything  they  are  told,  while  in 
many  a  home,  where  the  low,  firm  tone  of 
the  mother,  or  the  decided  look  of  her 
steady  eye  is  law,  they  never  think  of  diso- 
bedience, either  in  or  out  of  sight.  O,  moth- 
ers, it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to.  cultivate 
that  "excellent  thing  in  woman,"  alow, 
sweet  voice.  If  you  are  ever  so  much  tired 
by  the  mischievous  or  wilful  prank  of  the 
little  ones,  speak  low.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you  to  even  try  to  be  patient  and 
cheerful,  if  it  cannot  succeed.  Anger  makes 
you  wretched  and  your  children  also. 

A  SmLE. — A  beautiful  smile  is  to  the  fe- 
male countenance  what  the  sunbeam  is  to 
the  landscape.  It  embellishes  an  inferior 
face  and  redeems  an  ugly  one.  A  smile, 
however,  should  not  become  habitual — in- 
sipidity is  the  result;  nor  should  the 
mouth  break  into  a  smile  on  one  side,  the 
other  remaining  passive  and  unmoved,  for 
this  imparts  an  air  of  deceit  and  grotesque- 
ness  to  the  face.  A  disagreeble  smile  dis- 
torts the  line  of  beauty,  and  is  more  repul- 
sive than  a  frown.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  smiles,  each  having  a  distinctive  char- 
acter, some  announce  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness; others  betray  sarcasm,  bitterne.ss  and 
pride;  some  soften  the  countenance  by 
their  languishing  tenderness;  others  bright- 
en it  by  brilliant  and  spiritual  vitality. 
Gazing  and  pouting  before  a  mirror  cannot 
aid  in  acquiring  beautiful  smiles  half  so  well 
as  to  turn  the  gaze  inward,  watch  that  the 
heart  keeps  unsullied  from  reflection  of  evil, 
and  illumined  and  beautified  by  sweet 
thoughts. 

Green  Kids. — A  lady  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  had  her  hands  badly  i^oisoned  lately 
by  wearing  green  kid  gloves. 

Modesty  in  a  woman  is  like  color  on  her 
cheek — decidedly  becoming,  if  not  put  on. 

A  Little  girl  five  years  of  age,  on  being 
asked,  what  is  faith,  artlessly  replied:— "It 
is  doing  just  what  God  wants  us  to  do,  and 
asking  no  questions  about  it."  This  covers 
the  whole  field;  perfect  trust,  combined 
with  implicit  obedience. 


YoJf<Q    pQLKs'  CoLdt«J*. 


Talk  with  the  Boys-No.  4. 

In  our  last  talk,  I  made  a  suggestion  that 
you  should  study,  not  only  the  habits  of 
those  insects  which  injure  plants,  but  also 
those  which  may  please  and  instruct. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  Rural 
Press,  especially  the  issue  two  weeks  ago, 
will  be  ready  to  class  the  silkworm  among 
the  insects  which  afford  instruction  and 
pleasure,  and  may  be,  also,  profit.  Some 
of  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  nature  and  habits  of  the  silkworm 
this  month.  Hundreds  of  others  would 
like  to  have  the  chance,  but  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  7nale  it  this  year,  unless  they 
can  visit  the  cocoonery  of  some  neighbor 
during  the  feeding  season. 

But  by  next  year,  you  may  each  have  the 
pleasure,  if  you  are  really  in  earnest  about 
it.  You  can  contrive  some  plan  by  which 
you  can  have  a  dozen  or  more  mulberry 
trees,  and  a  lew  silkworm  eggs. 

The  Rural  Press  gives  yon,  this  year, 
very  full  instructions.  You  can  save  the 
papers  and  study  them.  Have  your  own 
little  cocoonery,  and  you  will  find  much 
pleasure  in  studying  the  habits  of  these 
tiny  spinners  of  the  world's  richest  dresses. 
I  would  not  advise  any  of  my  boys  to  go 
into  the  silk  business  just  now;  but  I  do 
earnestly  advise  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  nature,  to  procure  a  few  trees  and 
study  the  habits  of  the  silkworm. 

In  two  or  threo  years  you  will  have 
learned  a  few  things: — First — Will  the 
tree  and  the  worms  do  well  on  your  soil 
and  in  your  climate  ? 

Second. — Have  you  really  the  taste,  the 
patience,  and  the  industry  necessary  to 
success  in  such  a  business  ? 

Third. — Does  the  general  result  of  silk 
culture  in  California,  stUl  favor  the  hope 
that  it  will  par/  to  make  silk  in  this  coun- 
try? 

This  last  question  is  quite  important.  I 
believe  it  will  pay  rich  men  to  grow  trees 
and  eggs  for  a  few  years,  while  the  fever  of 
speculation  lasts;  but  if  it  will  ever  be  profit- 
able for  families  of  small  means  to  go  into 
the  business,  you  will  be  all  the  better 
prepared  to  do  it  successfully. 

Now  I  think  I  have  said  about  as  much 
with  regard  to  insect  nature  and  such 
studies,  as  the  Rural  Press  will  find  room 
for  at  this  time.  If  I  talk  to  you  again 
soon,  I  must  think  of  something  else  to 
talk  about.     Good  bye. 

Jeioh  Abbh. 


Lazy. — We  once  heard  a  stout,  grown-up 
boy,  with  a  famous  great  pair  of  hands,  say 
that  "  he  had  tried  hard  and  couldn't  find 
any  way  to  support  himself?"  What  he 
meant  was,  that  he  couldn't  find  a  place  be- 
hind a  counter  to  sell  lace  and  ribbon,  or 
corsets  and  hoop  skirts.  Aspiring  youth! 
He  could  put  those  great  fists  of  his  to  the 
spade,  or  the  ax,  or  the  plane;  he  wanted 
to  keep  them  ickile.' 

A  Baby  Steamboat. — Nettie  was  watching 
the  departure  of  one  of  the  large  Missis- 
sippi steamers,  when  she  saw  a  small  stern 
wheeler  following  it.  "  O  mamma!"  said 
she,  "  there  is  a  baby  boat  going  after  its 
big  mamma."  She  looked  at  them  eagerly 
till  the  large  boat  passed  out  of  sight,  while 
the  small  boat  was  still  a  little  way  behind, 
then  turned  with  a  sad  face  to  her  mother, 
saying,  "The  poor  baby  can't  catch  its 
mamma.     Isn't  it  too  bad  ?" 


Counting  Baby's  Toes. 

Dear  little  bare  feet,  dimpled  and  white, 

In  your  long  white  night-gowu  wrapped  for  the  night. 

Gome  let  me  count  all  your  qneer  little  toes, 

Pink  OE  the  heart  of  a  shell  or  a  rose. 

One  is  a  lady  that  Hits  in  the  nun: 
Two  is  a  baby,  a!ul  three  iy  a  nun; 
Four  is  a  lily,  with  innocent  breast; 
Five  Ik  a  binlio  asle  p  in  its  uebt. 


An  Item  fob  the  Boys. — A  little  boy 
twelve  years  old  once  stopped  at  a  country 
tavern  and  paid  for  his  lodging  and  break- 
fa-st  by  sawing  wood,  instead  of  asking  it  as 
a  gift.  Fifty  years  later,  the  same  boy 
passed  the  same  little  tavern  as  George 
Peabody,  the  banker.  ,    '■    •  . 

Said  our  little  throe  year  old,  "  Mamma, 
won't  you  give  me  some  more  cake  ?" 
Upon  roceivinganegative reply,  she  looked 
very  sorrowful  and  said  slowly,  "  When 
I'm  a  big  lady,  and  you  are  my  little  baby 
girl,  I'll  give  you  lots  and  lots  of  cake." 

The  beauty  of  youth  is  its  willingness 
to  learn  of  age.  Let  all  our  young  friends 
remember  this,  whenever  their  elders 
would  give  instruction. 
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Poke  Unclean. — The  Divine  declaration 
to  the  Jews: — "Swine  is  unclean,  and  of 
it  ye  shall  not  eat,  neither  you  in  your  day, 
nor  your  posterity  forever,"  undoubtedly 
liad  reference  to  the  unfitness  of  such  meat 
for  the  human  stomach.  Scro/a,  from 
whence  our  word  Scrofula,  is  the  Latin  for 
"  an  old  sow;"  and  hence  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, even  in  the  early  Eoman  age,  received 
its  appropriate  name  from  the  belief  that 
it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
hog.  Lugol,  in  his  essay  on  scrofula  and 
its  origin,  tells  us  that  it  was  originally 
derived  from  "  sleeping  with  the  hog!" 

It  is  held  by  most  that  the  command  to 
abstain  from  pork  was  because  it  was  in 
some  peculiar  way,  at  that  time,  a  Gentile 
beast,  and  that  the  command  has  never  been 
binding  on  Christian  or  Jew,  since  God 
told  Peter,  when  he  objected  to  eating  all 
manner  of  meats  (including  swine), 
"  What  I  have  cleansed,  that  call  thou 
not  unclean." 

But  if  we  ignore  that  understanding  al- 
together, it  is  certain  that  the  cases  of  tri- 
chinae, which  have  recently  become  so 
common,  ought  to  be  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient reason  to  cause  us  to  be  extremely 
cautious  how  we  partake  of  that  kind  of 
meat. 


A  Substitute  foe  Oil  on  Salad. — For 
people  who  dislike  oil,  the  following  prepa- 
ration forms  a  very  desirable  and  pala- 
table substitute.  The  yolk  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  rubbed  very  fine  with  a 
spoon;  to  these  add  a  dessert  si^oonful  of 
mixed  mustard,  mix  the  two  thoroughly, 
then  sti»  in  a  tablesj)oonful  of  melted  but- 
ter, and  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  thick  cream — 
salt.  A  dash  of  cayenne,  anchovy  or  Wor- 
cestershire sauce  will  improve  the  mixture 
for  some.  Last  of  all,  add,  little  by  little, 
vinegar  enough  to  make  the  whole  a  smooth 
creamy  mass,  and  j^our  it  on  the  lettuce 
just  before  serving. 

How  TO  Cook  Asparagus. — Mr.  Boots,  of 
Alviso,  furnishes  the  Santa  Clara  Agricul- 
turist the  following  excellent  receipt  for 
cooking  asparagus:  In  the  vessel  filled 
with  nice  unbleached  "  grass,"  he  adds 
one-third  full  of  water,  and  boils  until  it 
begins  to  get  soft.  He  then  turns  off  the 
water,  which  has  absorbed  all  the  rank 
green  taste,  and  adds  about  half  as  much 
more  water  and  boils  until  thoroughly 
cooked  tender.  He  then  adds  cream  or 
butter,  and  pepper  to  the  taste.  He  has 
ready  some  dry  toasted  bread,  a  layer  of 
which  he  places  in  the  bottom  of  a  pan, 
and  covers  with  a  layer  of  asi^aragus,  then 
more  toast  and  asparagus  again  until  the 
dish  is  full — or  completed. 

Chocolate — How  to  Make  and  Use  It. 
Take  an  ounce  of  chocolate  for  one  person; 
scrape  it  and  boil  it  about  five  minutes 
with  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 
When  smooth,  add  about  a  pint  of  new 
milk;  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  well.  Buttered 
toast  is  the  proper  accompaniment  of  choc- 
olate, or  a  light  cake,  made  thus:  Half  a 
cupful  of  butter;  one  egg;  two  spoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar,  stirred  with  the  butter  and 
egg  to  a  cream ;  one  small  cupful  of  sour 
milk  added  to  this;  three  cupfuls  the  same 
size,  of  flour,  sifted  and  well  beaten  into 
the  liquid;  and  one  small  spoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  mix  in  the  cake 
just  before  putting  it  in  the  oven,  which 
must  be  hot  enough  to  bake  it  in  ten  min- 
utes. Bake  in  narrow  cake-pans,  filling 
them  three  inches  deep. 

Poisonous  Confectionery. — The  official 
chemist  of  Dublin  has  recently  made  a  re- 
port of  123  specimens  of  confectionery  pur- 
chased at  thirteen  establishments  in  that 
city.  Those  manufactured  at  three  estab- 
lishments were  pure,  and  those  obtained  at 
the  other  ten  shops  contained  poisonous 
pigments  and  other  impurities.  Out  of 
forty  articles  tinted  yellow,  only  two  were 
colored  with  saffron,  all  the  others  contain- 
ing chromate  of  lead.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens contained  sulphide  of  mercury,  or 
yermillion.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
it  is  stated,  that  these  mineral  colors  act  as 
slow  jpoisons. 


How  I  Wash  my  Dishes. 

Of  course,  I  make  sure  before  breakfast 
or  dinner  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in 
the  boiler,  and  also  in  the  tea-kettle.  Af- 
ter the  table  is  cleared,  the  table-cloth 
brushed  off  and  neatly  folded  away,  and 
the  dining-room  disposed  of,  I-  proceed 
with  my  dishes.  First,  I  take  my  large 
dish-pan,  put  into  it  a  piece  of  soap,  and 
pour  over  the  soap  three  or  four  dippersful 
of  hot  water  from  the  boiler.  Then  I  add 
two  or  three  dippersful  of  cold  rain  water. 
Then  my  dish-cloth.  The  water  should 
now  be  so  cool  as  not  to  turn  the  hands  red 
when  put  into  it.  Take  the  dish-cloth  and 
rub  from  the  soap  the  melted  surface,  and 
put  the  remainder  away.  Wash  a  dish  at  a 
time  and  pass  it  to  another  pan;  amilk-pan 
is  generally  used.  When  all  are  done,  or 
the  pan  is  full,  take  the  tea-kettle  and  pour 
over  enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly  rinse 
and  heat  them.  Now  take  them  from  the 
water,  oneat  atime,  andplacethem  bottom- 
side  up  upn  a  tray  or  pan  to  dry.  If  they 
have  been  properly  washed,  this  hot  rins- 
ing water  will  run  off  or  evajjorate  in  a 
minute,  leaving  the  dishes  nearly^  dry. 
However,  they  should  now  be  wijjed  with 
a  clean  dry  towel,  and  put  away.  Dishes 
must  be  washed  in  soft  water.  Especially 
is  this  necessary  where  soap  is  used.  And 
soap  is  really  indispensable  in  washing 
dishes  properly.  The  dishes  should  be 
scraped  free  from  greese,  crumbs,  bones, 
etc.,  before  commencing  to  wash  them.  A 
neat  housekeeper  will  have  the  same  dish- 
cloth in  use  until  it  is  worn  out,  when  it 
should  be  put  in  the  rag-bag,  Never  al- 
low the  dish-cloth  to  be  used  for  anything 
else  but  washing  dishes.— ilics.  W.  T.,  in 
Agriculturist. 

Instruction  in  Cooking. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.),  Mercury  con- 
tains the  following   suggestive  notice: — • 

"Insteuction  in  Cooking. — Ruth  Rus- 
sell is  i^repared  to  receive  scholars  for  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Special  attention  to 
be  given  to  bread-making  and  pure  yeast. 
Persons  in  service  can  receive  instruction 
in  one  or  all  of  the  various  branches  01 
cooking  on  favorable  terms." 

Persons  who  have  endured  dyspepsia, 
with  its  vatied  agonies ;  long-suffering  hus- 
bands, who  have  bought  marketable  pro- 
visions only  to  have  them  spoiled;  diners- 
out,  who  have  become  martyrs  in  the  j)ur- 
suit  of  their  noble  profession;  all  who 
think  that  the  function  of  eating  ought  to 
be  cared  for,  and  that  good  digestion 
should  wait  on  ajipetite,  will  read  the 
above  advertisement  with  the  belief  that 
no  lady  could  undertake  a  better  business. 

The  Use  of  Buttermilk. — Persons  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  but- 
termilk consider  it  disagreeable,  because  it 
is  slightly  acid.  There  is  not  much  nour- 
ishment in  buttermilk,  but  the  presence  of 
the  lactic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  any 
food  taken  with  it.  Buttermilk  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  fruit  in  winter,  and 
is  also  very  good  in  the  spring  toward  keep- 
ing off  that  unpleasant  complaint  generally 
known  as  spring  sickness.  The  Welsh 
peasants  almost  live  upon  oat-cake  and  but- 
termilk. Invalids  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion will  do  well  to  drink  buttermilk  at 
meal  times. 

How  TO  Eat  STBAWBEEBrES. — This  is  so 
perfect  a  fruit,  so  exquisite  in  flavor,  so 
excellent  in  quality  that  cooking,  or  mani- 
pulation of  any  kind,  rather  impairs  than 
improves  it.  A  little  white  sugar  and 
cream  is  the  only  addition  that  can  be 
made,  and  even  this  is  a  concession  to  our 
unnaturally  sweetened  and  perverted  pal- 
ates, rather  than  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  As  for  strawberry  pie,  dumplin,  pud- 
ding and  the  whole  range  of  dishes  in 
which  strawberries  are  cooked,  they  should 
be  stricken  out  of  every  housekeeper's  list 
with  a  single  reservationin  favor  of  "straw- 
berry cake,"  in  which,  however,  the  straw- 
berries are  not  cooked,  and  which  is  so 
great  a  favorite  with  all  that  we  dare  not 
say  a  word  against  it. 

Milking  Pails  should  always  be  washed 
with  a  cloth  and  wiped  dry  with  the  cloth 
wrung  out  of  hot  water.  Lay  them  on  the 
side  to  dry.  If  turned  bottom  ui^.the  steam 
cannot  escape,  and  they  will  get  yellow  and 
sour,  which  will  taint  the  butter.  If  they 
get  yellow,  scour  with  clean  water  and 
sand. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Puffs  foe  Tea  . — One  quart  of  sweet  milk ; 
one  quart  of  sifted  wheat  flour;  four  eggs 
well  beaten;  two  tablespoonsful  of  melted 
butter;  two  tablepoonsful  of  sifted  sugar; 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Bake  in  brown- 
ware  cups,  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Cheap  Sponge  Cake. — Break  two  eggs 
in  a;teacup;  beat  slightly;  fill  up  with  thick, 
sweet  cream;  then  add  one  cup  of  white 
sugar;  one  cup  of  flour;  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  tartar;  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Flavor  with  lemon. 
.  Sugar  Jumbles.  —  Six  cujjs  of  wheat 
flour  sifted;  two  of  sugar  ditto;  one  of  but- 
ter warmed;  one  of  sour  milk;  one  tea- 
spoon of  saleratus  stirred  into  milk.  Roll 
out  with  flour  enough  to  make  thin;  cut  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  sift  sugar  all  over 
the  cakes.  Bake  on  flat  tins,  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

German  Flummery. — Don't  pass  this  by 
before  trying  it:  Half  a  pint  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  Oswego  flour,  two  ounces  of  su- 
gar, boil  together  till  moderately  thickened, 
add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla  or 
lemon,  and  mix  with  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  white  snow;  turn  the 
whole  into  a  wet  jelly  mold;  set,  to  get  firm, 
in  a  cool  place,  and  serve  with  dip. 

Chocolate  Cream. — Chocolate,  scraped 
fine,  half  an  ounce;  thick^cream  one  pint; 
sugar,  three  ounces;  heat  it  nearly  to  boil- 
ing, then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  mill  it 
well.  When  cold,  add  the  whites  of  four 
or  five  eggs;  whisk  rapidly,  and  take  up  the 
froth  on  a  sieve;  serve  the  cream  in  glasses, 
and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of  them. 

To  Bleach  Beeswax. — The  best  way  is 
to  make  it  in  thin  sheets  and  passing  a 
string  through  them,  hang  them  in  a  win- 
dow exposed  to  the  light  and  sun;  and 
when  sufficiently  whitened  they  can  be 
melted  a:id  made  into  any  form  desired. 

To  Cleanse  Blankets. — Put  two  large 
tablesijoonfuls  of  borax  and  a  jjint  bowl  of 
soft  soaji  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  When 
disolved,  put  in  a  pair  of  blankets  and  let 
them  remain  over  night.  Next  day  rub 
and  drain  them  out,  and  rinse  thoroughly 
in  two  waters  and  hang  them  to  dry.  Do  not 
ring  them. 

Rice  Pudding.- — Boil  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  then 
drain  in  a  sieve,  and  pound  in  a  mortar; 
and  five  well  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ijound  of  butter,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  a  small  nutmeg,  and  half  the 
rind  of  a  melon  grated ;  work  well  together 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  add  a  i^ound  of 
clean  currants;  mix  well,  and  boil  in  a  pud- 
ding cloth  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce. 

Pop  Overs. — Batter  two  cups  of  milk 
with  two  cups  of  flour,  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a  little  salt,  lastly  the  whites; 
bake  in  small  tins. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Sanding  Paint  Whitewash. — The  sim- 
plest way  of  sanding  is  to  dust  it  over  the 
second  coat  of  paint  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
which  will  adhere  to  the  fresh  paint  to 
form  a  uniform  surface.  A  thin  third  coat 
is  sometimes  applied  over  this  to  cause 
more  firm  adhesion,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
on  the  rough  cottage  siding. 

A  cheap  outside  application  ia  made  of 
the  best  and  purest  lime  wash,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  whitewash,  to  which,  after 
the  lime  is  fully  dissolved  and  intermixed, 
one-twentieth  of  the  lime  is  added  in  white 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc) ,  which  will  cause 
the  whole  to  adhere,  and  become  more  du- 
rable than  lime  alone.  Its  brilliant  white- 
ness may  be  softened  to  a  cream  color,  by 
adding  a  fifteenth  of  the  lime  in  yellow 
ochre,  or  to  a  fawn  color  by  the  same  quan- 
tity of  a  mixture  of  8  quarts  of  number  8 
of  Indian  red,  and  1  of  lampblack. 


LifE  Tt|©ilql|xs. 


To  Keep  Bedsteads  from  Squeaking. — 
Sprinkle  fine  sand  or  ashes  in  the  joints 
and  under  the  bearings  of  the  slats. 


Hard  Cement. — A  cement  which  be- 
comes excessively  hard  in  time  may  be  pre- 
pared bv  mixing  2  parts  of  silica,  1  part  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  9  or  10  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  all  in  powder,  and  then 
roasting  in  a  puddling  furnace.  The  re- 
maining mass  is  then  to  be  ground  and 
again  roasted  with  2  or  three  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  In  practice,  very  pure 
sand  will  answer  for  the  silica  and  chalk 
for  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remaining 
ingredients  being  supplied  by  mineral 
witherite  or  natural  carbonate  of  baryta. 

The  following  rules  for  the  care  of  furni- 
ture are  from  an  article  in  the  Technologist: 
"Keep  water  away  from  every  thing  porus, 
alcohol  from  varnish,  an4  aqids  from  mar- 
ble." "'::■■'''  '^ '^ 


A  GOOD  way  to  expand  the  chest — carry  a 
big  heart  in  it. 

The  best  way  to  patch  up  a  quarrel  is  to 
split  the  difference. 

He  who  suppresses  a  moment's  anger 
may  prevent  days  of  sorrow. 

Say  little,  and  to  the  purj)ose,  and  you 
will  pass  for  somebody. 

Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any 
question, civil  or  religious, to  the  test  of  free 
discussion,  is  more  in  love  with  his  own 
oiDinion  than  with  truth. 

Little  local  noises  deaden  the  loudest 
distant  ones;  so  it  is  that  this  world  shuts 
out  the  voice  of  Almighty  God. 

We  often  omit  the  good  we  might  do  in 
consequence  of  thinking  about  that  which 
is  out  of  our  power  to  do. 

Deal  gently  with  those  who  stray.  Draw 
back  by  love  and  persuasion.  A  kiss  is 
worth  a  thousand  kicks.  A  kind  word  is 
more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold. 

Moralizing. ^ — It  is  one  thing  to  moralize 
another  thing  to  act.  There  are  men  who 
can  utter  the  most  refined  and  elevated 
sentiments  and  at  the  same  time  be  guilty 
of  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  These  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  mankind. 

Belief. — The  real  test  of  belief  is  action. 
If  a  man  tell  us  he  believes  a  certain  course 
to  be  right  to  adopt  but  in  his  own  case 
acts  as  if  he  believed  the  contrary,  we  just- 
ly consider  him  destitute  of  the  belief  he 
professes. 

Bright  Sundays. 

Let  it  rain  every  other  day  in  the  week, 
so  that  it  be  pleasant  on  Sunday.  Then 
let  the  eky  be  blue,  and  the  sea.  Then  let 
the  birds  sing,  and  the  little  children. 
Then  let  the  green  fields  be  full  of  blos- 
soms, and  let  no  ascetic  say  it  is  "wicked  " 
to  pluck  them.  Then  let  the  sunHghtinto 
your  houses,  place  flowers  on  your  table, 
have  an  extra  sweet  morsel  for  little  mouths, 
and  a  j)leasant  word  to  everybody.  I  had 
almost  said  do  anything  but  make  the  day 
one  of  gloom.  Do  anything  that  a  man  or 
woman  may  do,  and  look  the  pure  stars  in 
the  face,  but  don't  groan;  don't  set  back 
the  chairs  against  the  wall;  don't  bring  out 
dry  theological  books,  for  young  folks  to 
read,  written  by  library  men,  who  never  so 
much  as  peejjed  into  the  windows  of  a 
warm  human  heart.  Don't  fold  your  hands 
over  you  Sunday  suit,  and  look  the  ceiling 
out  of  countenance.  Don'tbribe  your  chil- 
dren to  read  six  chapters  in  the  Bible;  don't 
frown  if  they  smile;  don't  let  your  young 
peojale  long  for  the  going  down  of  the  Sab- 
bath sun,  counting  the  tardy  minutes,  like 
a  restless  prisoner,  waiting  his  release. 
Oh,  anything  but  that;  as  you  love  truth 
above  hypocrisy;  as  you  love  honor  and 
obedience  beyond  secret  license;  as  you 
dread  the  shadow  of  moral  death  on  those 
bright  young  faces,  which  I  am  sure  you 
love, — Fanny  Fern. 

A  Tender  Conscience  is  like  the  apple 
of  a  man's  eye;  the  least  dust  that  gathers 
in  it  affects  it.  There  is  no  surer  and  bet- 
ter way  to  know  whether  our  consciences 
are  dead  and  stupid  than  observe  what  im- 
pression small  sins  make  upon  us.  If  we 
are  not  very  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  evil,  and  to  shun  whatever  looks  like  sin 
if  we  are  not  so  much  troubled  at  the  vanity 
of  our  thoughts  and  word,  at  the  rising  up 
of  sinful  desires,  as  we  have  been  formerly, 
we  may  then  conclude  that  our  hearts  hard- 
ened, and  our  consciences  stupefying  for  a 
tender  conscience  will  no  more  allow  of 
small  sins  than  of  great  ones. 


The  Will  of  Providence.— There  is 
sometimes  a  kind  of  blind  submission  to 
what  is  termed  the  will  of  Providence  that 
savors  strongly  of  indolence.  The  truth 
is,  we  can  never  know  what  that  will  is  un- 
til our  own  duties  in  the  matter,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover  them,  are  accomplished. 
Then,  and  only  then,  are  we  jiistified  in 
awaiting  the  result  in  patient  resignation, 
and  then  only  will  strength  of  will  in  en- 
durance be  as  heroic  as  strength  of  will  in 
action. 


Hypocrisy. — To  be  perfect  in  hyiiocrisy, 
it  is  not  only  necessai-y  to  assume  a  virtue 
though  you  have  it  not,  but  also  to  hide 
your  real  character.  The  latter  is  a  rare  ac- 
complishment, and  only  those  well  versed 
in  deceit  of  every  kind  are  capable  of  it. 

— — —  • 

A  Christian  should  never  plead  spir- 
ituality for  being  a  sloven.  If  he  be  a 
shoe  cleaner,  he  should  be  the  best  in  the 
parish. 
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John  B.  Goagh. 

This  distinguished  speaker  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  California,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this 
city.  He  spoke  at  the  Pavilion  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  at  Sacramento  last 
evening,  and  will  speak  ag»in  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  evening.  Next  week,  we  believe, 
he  takes  a  trip  to  Yosemite.  We  presume 
ho  will  visit  and  sjieak  at  other  points.  His 
movements  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association  in  whose  interest  he  is  here. 
Mr.  Gough  has  his  family  with  him  and 
will  remain  in  the  State  only  ahout  three 
weeks.  Of  course  he  is  greeted  hero  as  else- 
where with  large  audiences. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Gough' s 
oratory;  but  no  pen  can  describe  it.  He 
is  a  school  of  his  own — he  is  one  of  Nature's 
own  orators.  Daniel  Webster  once  said  of 
him,  that  lie  was  the  greatest  natural  ora- 
tor that  ever  lived.  Few  men,  living  or 
dead,  have  stood  before  more  people  than 
has  Mr.  Gough — perhaps  no  one.  Old 
age  is  evidently  creeping  prematurely  xipon 
liim.  He  has  overworked  himself^s  still 
overworking.  He  is  entitled  and  should 
receive  at  least  three  months  relief  from 
labors  to  recruit  his  energies  in  the  health- 
giving  atmosijhere  of  California,  instead 
of  spending  only  three  weeks  here — and 
those  mostly  of  toil. 

Advancing  age  has  deprived  Mr.  Gough's 
voice  of  some  of  its  clearness  and  early 
ring,  but  the  flash  and  fire  of  his  eloquence 
has  not  in  the  least  abated.  He  is  still 
as  able  as  ever,  to  hold  his  vast  audiences 
to  the  closest  attention — now  inspiring 
them  with  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence — 
now  melting  to  tears  by  his  pathos  and 
again  convulsing  them  with  laughter  by 
his  happy  and  unique  stylo  of  illustra- 
tion or  description. 

It  is  among  the  most  pleasant  memories 
connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  editor 
of  this  i^aper,  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  extend  an  encouraging  hand  and 
voice  in  his  early  efforts  at  usefulness  as  a 
public  speaker.  We  well  recollect  the 
time  when  he  persisted  in  his  inability  to 
go  before  a  large  audience  in  Kosbury, 
Mass.,  or  to  si^eak  in  the  same  place  twice 
on  two  successive  evenings.  We  insisted, 
however,  and  he  made  the  effort.  It  was 
a  perfect  triumph.  Then,  as  now,  he 
never  made  any  special  prepai-ation  for  his 
addresses;  but  relied  mainly  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  Of  course  he 
never  failed  or  faltered. 

Mr.  Gough  is  a  power  in  aid  of  any  cause 
in  which  ho  may  engage,  and  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  he  should  close  his  life  la- 
bors in  the  interest  of  the  great  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  United  States.  In  18C8, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  an  agent  of  these  Associa- 
tions to  give  80  lectures  a  year  for  the  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  in  their  interest.  He  is 
here  in  fulfillment  of  that  contract.  He 
can  hardly  expect  to  enter  upon  any  other 
engagement  after  this  is  consummated. 

Important  Railroad  Enterprise. 

It  has  been  whispered,  for  some  time, 
and  now  is  stated  aloud,  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailroad  will  connect  with  the  Cal- 
ifornia Pacific  by  a  lino  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ogden,  running  to  the  north  of 
the  Central  Pacific.  The  requisite  capital 
is  said  to  be  secured,  and  the  matter  on 
the  very  point  of  action. 

Such  a  road,  if  built,  would  result  in  the 
extension  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  would 
thus  give  us  two  new  through  lines  of  rail- 
road. It  would  thus  bo  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  imiDortance  to  our  coast.  The 
measure  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  energy 
ot  the  new  management  of  the  California 
Pacific,  a  road  which  the  Central  Pacific 
has  come  near  purchasing  several  times,  if 
former  rumors  are  to  believed,  but  which 
now  proves  its  most  formidable  rival. 


An  Important  Irrigation  Enterprise. 

We  last  week  made  a  brief  reference  to 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
whereby  that  large  and  rich  agricultural 
region  is  to  be  placed  in  comparative  in- 
deijendence  of  any  probable  di'outh  Avhich 
can  ever  visit  this  coast.  To-day  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a  full  record  of  the  various 
canals  proposed,  as  taken  from  the  certifi- 
cate of  incorpoi-ation,  which  has  been 
filed  at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  this 
city.  The  objects  of  the  company  in  the 
construction  of  these  canals  is  not  only  to 
provide  water  for  irrigation,  when  and 
where  needed ;  but  also  to  afford  means  for 
transijorting  passengers  and  freight,  and  to 
furnish  water  power  for  farm  and  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  feeders  will  be 
cut  from  mountain  lakes  and  streams  to 
supply  more  directly  and  fully,  water  to 
the  small  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
valley,  wliieh  will  thus  bfecome  immense 
reservoirs  for  supplying  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  canals  during  the  long,  dry  sum- 
mers. Canals  will  also  be  run  along  the 
l^rincipal  divides  between  the  streams  flow- 
ing down  from  the  Sierras,  which  will  be 
conveyed  down  into  the  main  valley, 
whence,  by  branches,  w-ater  can  bo  carried 
to  almost  every  quarter  section  throughout 
the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  great  San 
Joaquin  and  Kern  river  valleys. 

To  provide  irrigation  for  the  -western 
portion  of  these  valleys  an  immense  main 
watercourse  or  canal  will  be  oijcned  from 
Buena  Vista  Lake  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Kern  county,  skirting  northwardly 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  as 
high  above  the  valley  as  ijracticable,  and 
passing  through  its  entire  length,  until  it 
reaches  the  San  Joaquin  at  or  near  Anti- 
och.  The  length  of  this  main  trunk  will  be 
some  230  miles,  making  reasonable  allow- 
ances for  the  necessary  sinuosities.  From 
this  main  trunk  (which  will  also  be  used 
as  a  canal  for  transportation)  lateral 
ditches  will  be  constructed  to  convey  water 
for  irrigating  the  valley  below.  These 
ditches,  when  they  leave  the  foot-hills  will 
also  furnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power 
before  the  water  will  be  required  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  scheme  here  presented  is  one  of 
magnificent  proportions;  but  none  too 
great  for  the  region  of  country  which  it  is 
proposed  to  benefit.  The  capital  stock  is  set 
down  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  Of  course 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  whole  scheme 
will  be  put  through  at  once;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  commencement  may  be  made 
this  season,  and  that  the  work  will  be 
pushed  forward  as  fast  as  practicable  to  its 
full  completion.  Its  completion  would 
create  values  equal  to  many  times  its  cost 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  land  which  it 
would  benefit;  as  it  would  render  possible 
a  population  in  those  valleys  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand peojjle. 

We  append  hereto  a  more  particular 
reference  to  the  several  canals  proposed, 
as  copied  from  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion. Its  perusal  will  enable  any  ijorson 
having  a  good  map  of  the  State  before  him 
to  trace  out  the  lines  of  the  canals,  and 
form  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude and  completeness  of  the  work  pro- 
posed. 

1.  A  canal  leading  from  Kern  river,  at 
or  near  its  westerly  intersection  with  the 
north  line  of  township  29  south,  Eange  28 
east  from  Mount  Diablo  base,  and  meridian 
to  Kern,  Buena  Vista  and  Tulare  Lakes. 

2.  A  canal  leading  from  Buena  Vista 
Lake,  in  Kern  county,  with  a  feeder  from 
Summit  Lake  in  Fresno  county,  and  run- 
ning along  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  to  a  point  at  or  near  Anti- 
och,  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

3.  A  canal  leading  from  a  point  on 
King's  river  in  Township  13  south,  Eange 
33  east,  Mount  Diablo  l)ase  and  meridian, 
at  or  near  the  point  where  water  is  now 
taken  out  of  said  river  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, to  Summit  Lake. 

4.  A  canal  leading  from  a  X'oint  on  the 
south  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  at  or 
near  Millerton,  to  Summit  Lake. 


5.  A  canal  leading  from  the  north  side 
of  San  Joaquin  river,  nearly  opposite 
Millerton,  along  and  near  the  base  of  the 
foothills  as  possible,  to  Boar  Creek;  the 
same  to  bo  conveyed  by  flumes,  where 
necessary,  across  the  intervening  streams, 
and  to  have  branches  between  each  two  of 
said  streams  running  westerly,  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes. 

6.  A  canal  leading  from  the  south  side 
of  Merced  river,  at  or  near  the  falls  of  said 
river,  westerly,  to  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

7.  A  canal  leading  from  the  Tuolumne 
river,  on  its  south  side,  at  or  near  La- 
grange, westerly  to.  the  San  Joacjuin  river. 

8.  A  canal  leading  from  the  Stanislaus 
river  on  its  south  side  at  or  near  Knight's 
Ferry,  westerly  to  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

All  the  canals  to  be  constructed  with  all 
the  lateral  canals  and  branches  necessary 
for  the  pur2)oscs  specified,  particularly  for 
irrigating. 

Capita]  stock  of  five  million  dollars 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  $H)0  each. 
Trustees:— J.  D.  Walker,  T.Parrott,  Adam 
Grant,  F.  D.  Atherton,  T.  H.  Selby,  Mil- 
ton S.  Latham,  Wm.  S.  Chajjman,  J.  Fried- 
lander,  Alfred  Godeffroy. 

Consumption  and  Price  of  Breadstuffs. 

The  Alln  in  an  article  on  "  crojjs  and  the 
price  of  food"  remarks  as  follows: — "A  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show  that  prices  even 
now  are  higher  than  the  circumstances  will 
warrant.  Although  breadstuffs  are  the 
most  imperative  want  of  the  people,  a  very 
small  deficit  in  the  quantity  necessary  for 
food,  carr^'ing  the  prices  to  an  exorbitant 
point,  3'et  a  very  small  excess  over  the 
quantity  absolutely  reqiiircd  will  sink  the 
price  to  a  low  jioint.  The  question  of 
price,  therefore,  turns  on  that  of  sujiply 
for  local  wants.  If  there  is  enough  to  eat, 
the  price  of  any  surplus  depends  upon  that 
of  England,  which  is  the  only  customer  for 
the  surplus.  Now  as  to  actual  wants.  The 
population  of  California  and  Nevada  is,  to- 
gether, according  to  the  Federal  Census  of 
1870,  502,264. 

The  usui.,1  estimated  consumption  of 
wheat  per  head  is  five  bushels,  or  three 
sacks.  This  will  give  1,776,792  sacks  wanted 
for  food.  There  will  be  required  600,000 
sacks  for  seed;  more  or  less  will  be  dis- 
tilled, according  to  price.  There  will  be 
required  altogether  then,  2,370,792  sacks. 
The  old  wheat  now  in  the  State  is  quite 
equal  to  the  consumption  up  to  August. 
The  crop  of  Oregon  is  large,  and  she  has 
sent  us  in  the  last  two  years  1,000,000  sacks 
wheat.  At  the  prices  now  ruling,  she  will 
doubtless  send  600,000  sacks  for  the  com- 
ing year.  There  will  remain,  then  2,000,- 
000  sacks  to  be  supplied  from  California 
fields.  During  the  last  five  years  the  crop 
in  the  State  has  averaged  11,700,000  bush- 
els, or  7,000,000  sacks.  The-  surplus  ex- 
ported in  1870  was  5,000,000  sacks  Califor- 
nia grain.  Thus  far  this  year  3,500,000 
sacks  have  been  exported  at  a  very  consid- 
erable advance  in  prices,  consequent  upon 
the  French  war.  That  war  and  its  antici- 
pated efl'ects  induced  great  enterprise  in 
wheat  planting,  and  a  breadth  of  land  has 
been  sown  which,  with  fair  seasons,  would 
have  netted  0,000,000  sacks.  Consequent 
upon  the  experience  of  past  years  a  good  j 
deal  of  that  land  shows  improved  culture ; 
deep  plowing  and  irrigation  have  been 
resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  drouth  and 
have  been  eflectual  in  preserving  much 
grain  this  year,  which  unfortunately,  in 
many  sections  has  failed,  but  not  in  all. 
Now  to  reduce  the  wheat  supply  below  the 
food  point,  there  must  have  been  a  loss  of 
7,000,000  sacks  by  the  drouth;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  any  such  extreme 
disaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  sections  have 
comparatively  a  good  yield;  for  instance. 
Lake  county  has  had  nearly  as  much  rain 
as  last  year,  and  with  Sonoma  and  Napa, 
according  to  the  carefully  prepared  esti- 
mates of  an  eminentgrain  exporting  house, 
will  give  together  000,000  sacks  surplus. 
Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Yolo  and  Solano  may 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  200,000  sacks  over. 
Tehama  and  Butte  are  estimated  at  650,000 
sacks  surplus;  Pajaro  and  Salinas  450,000 
sacks,  making  altogether  3,000,000  sacks 
over  and  above  all  local  wants,  i)ut  5,000,- 
000  sacks  below  what  a  good  j'ear  would 
have  witnessed.  Now  without  any  export 
demand  such  a  yield,  being  double  the 
food  wants,  would  involve  very  low  prices, 
less  than  those  of  last  year,  when  wheat 
was  selling  at  SI. 40.  But  there  is  a  foreign 
demand,  which  is  expressed  to-day  in  a 
Liverpool  price  of  12s.  3d.  per  sack  for 
wheat,  or  $2.90,  which,  deducting  freight 
41:C.  and  other  charges  20c.,  leaves  $2.32  as 
the  equivalent  here  for  the  surplus  grain 
which  the  State  has  to  sell.  A  famine 
price  for  local  use  cannot  be  sustained  in 
face  of  a  surplus  double  the  local  wants. 


The  Silkworm  in  California. 

There  must  be  traceable  causes  for  our 
difficulties  with  the  silkworm.  The  French 
annuals  make  the  best  cocoons  when  they 
live  through  the  process;  but  too  often 
they  die  in  the  first  attemiit  to  spin. 

The  Italians  who  have  been  taking  our 
cocooneries  on  lease,  avow  their  main  pur- 
pose to  be  for  the  sui)i)ly  of  eggs  to  Italy. 
They  prefer  the  worms  mentioned,  and 
they  tell  us  why  we  are  not  sucessful. 

The  eggs  should  not  be  hatched  in  our 
cocooneries,  but  in  a  separate  room  having 
a  fire-place.  They  require  a  certain  tem- 
perature which  should  not  vary  during  the 
term  of  incubation.  When  hatched,  tha 
worms  may  go  to  the  cocoonery  to  be  fed. 
Before  being  hatched,  an  eye-glass,  made 
for  the  purpose,  should  bo  passed  over  the 
eggs  and  such  as  have  the  germ  of  disease 
can  be  detected  and  destroyed;  for  the 
worm  disease  is  contagious. 

Our  trees  are  mostly  multicaulus,  exactly 
the  wrong  kind.  Their  leaf  should  be  fed 
sparingly.  They  say  that  it  is  deficient  in 
gummy  material  to  cement  the  silk.  This 
we  are  free  to  question.  But  that  the 
Alba  and  Moretti  makes  superior  silk,  and 
better  health  we  think  not  improbable. 

Our  cocooneries  they  pronounce  defec- 
tive in  ventilation,  and  in  means  of  pro- 
tection fiom  changes  of  temperature.  They 
want  two  draft  chimnej-s  to  remedy  both 
defects.  But  notlung  can  be  worse  than 
buildings  of  board  and  unceiled  roofs.  No 
doubt,  adobe  or  gravel  walls  would  best 
serve  the  i)urpese  of  equalizing  the  tem- 
perature between  day  and  night.  Mr. 
Hoag  tried  a  packing  of  marsh  tule,  encas- 
ing tiie  frame  building  on  all  sides  except 
the  east,  and  covering  the  roof.  His  suc- 
cess i)roves  that  the  suggestion  is  of  the 
highest  value.  • 

It  is  remai-ked  by  the  Italians  that 
crowding  is  particularly  to  be  avoided;  and 
that  it  is  requisite  to  speedily  remove  all 
verdure  and  waste  leaves,  because  the 
worms  are  sensitive  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
eased by  uncleanliness.  We  solicit  from 
all  silk  men,  information  of  similar  bear- 
ing, gathered  from  their   own   experience. 

Sewing  Machine  Improvement. 

A  great  objection  has  been  urged  against 
the  use  of  sewing  machines  from  the  fact 
of  their  use  being  very  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  operators.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  such  persistent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  devise  some  ready  mode  of  operat- 
ing these  machines  by  the  use  of  some 
other  moans  than  foot- power. 

The  Mill's  Adjustable  Treadle  has  re- 
cently been  devised  and,  applied  to  the 
Howe  Sewing  Machine,  which  is  said  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of  by  a  simple 
modification  in  the  manner  of  constructing 
and  ailjusting  that  portion  of  the  machine. 
This  invention  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  number  of  physicians, 
who  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  what  is  claimed  for  it  has  been  se- 
cured. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  new  treadle 
consists  in  making  the  foot-board  so  ad- 
justable, both  vertically  and  longitudin- 
ally, that  whatever  the  size  of  the  foot  or 
shoe,  the  true  center  of  motion  of  the 
foot  may  also  be  brought  to  coincide  with 
the  centei  of  motion  of  the  treadle,  and  so 
held  in  place — thus  permitting  the  feet  to 
move  on  their  natural  centers,  without 
having  to  overcome  the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  heavier  limbs.  In  another  column 
will  be  found  a  certificate  from  no  lessthan 
fifteen  of  the  leading  physicians  of  this 
city,  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  use 
of  a  sewing  machine,  with  this  treadle  at- 
tached, so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  operator,  will  be  not  only 
harmless,  but  positively  beneficial  as  a 
physical  exercise  tending  to  develoj)  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  strengthen  the 
ankle  and  impart  elasticity  to  the  foot. 

The  outhoiity  referred  to  is  the  best  that 
can  bo  obtained— all,  indeed,  that  could  bo 
be  asked,  and  if  this  improvement  accom- 
plishes the  ends  certified  to  the  inventor, 
it  ouglit  to  rtHjeive  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  community  and  a  fortune  besides.  This 
imjirovement  may  bo  seen  and  examined 
at  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  oflice,  No. 
113  Kearny  street,  in  this  city. 
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Meteorological  Observations  in  Tulare 
County. 

(Reported   expressly  for  the  Phess,  by  Isaac  B.  Kum- 
FORD,  of  Orange  Grove.] 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  May  18th. 

FXiOUR — The  market  still  continues  quiet 
and  withoiit  further  advance.  Its  upward  ten- 
dency has  doubtless  been  cheeked.  There  has 
been  a  fair  jobbing  trade,  but  no  demand  for 
export. 

Transactions  embrace  4,000  bbls.  California 
extra,  3,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  10,000  qr. 
sks.  California  superfine  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  $7.2.5@7.75;  extra,  $8.2-5 
@8,50.  Standard  brands  Oregon  extra  $8.2.5 
@$8.50. 

WHEAT — Has  slightly  depriciated  during 
the  week,  and  we  quote  to  day  15  cents  lower 
than  our  last  figures.  The  market  is  quiet, 
under  this  decline.  Sales  include  12,000  sks. 
fair  to  choice  at  $2.90@3.10.  At  the  close 
we  quote  good  to  choice  at  f  2.80@2.95  ^  100 

B)3. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  advanced  one 
penny,  to  12s.  4d.  New  York  rates  are  given 
at  f 1.65. 

BARLEY — The  market  has  become  quiet 
again,  under  a  decline  of  20@25  cts.  Sales  of 
10,000  sacks  are  reported  at  $2.25@2.40  from 
fair  to  choice.  At  the  close  we  quote  at  $2.10 
@2.25. 

OATS — The  market  is  weaker  but  presents  a 
fair  demand  at  $2.15@2.30; 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $2.7U@2.72%  per 
cental. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  «2.50@3.25. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3@$3.25. 

RYE— Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED  —  We  note  but  Httle  change,  and 
quote:  Straw,  $9@10;  Bban,  $37.50;  Mid- 
dlings, 42.50@45.00;  Oil  Cake  Meal  has  still 
further  advanced  to  $40. 

HAY — Under  the  pressure  of  large  receipts 
has  declined.  We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at 
$15.00@$21.00  f>,  ton. 

HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— The  stock  of  old  has  nearly 
run  out,  and  prices  have  advanced.  We  quote 
them  to-day  at  $2,20@$2,50.  New  Mission  are 
selling  at  $2,20@$2,75. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
@12%c.    for    California    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18  c;  Salted,  8@8^c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,019   Cal.   dry,   and    1,024   salted. 

WOOL. — Sales  for  the  week  have  aggregated 
about  550,000  lbs.  at  from  27@31c.  The  receipts 
continue  heavy.  Desirable  lots  are  active, 
while  inferior  grades  are  slow.  Stocks  are  ac- 
cumulating. Invoice  of  50  bales  has  been  re- 
ceived this  week  from  Australia.  New  York 
telegrams  report  choice  CaUfornia  wools  in  fair 
demand.  Boston  telegrams  note  sales  of  choice 
northern  California  in  that  market  at  42%@, 
45c. 

TALLOW— The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  8@8>$c.  Sales  of  30,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3>^c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  16@17c; 
Oregon,  16@16%;  Chicago  17c;  California  Hams 
13%@,I4Vi;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@19c;  Oregon  do,  18(a) 
22c;  Eastern  do,  22@24^c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13@14c.  A  sale  of  25  tierces  of  Duffields 
Chicago  Hams  is  reported  at  22%  cts. 

BEANS. — Are  weak  and  irregular  in  price, 
and  owning  to  a  limited  demand  have 
declined.  We  quote  Bayo,  $2.75@f3.00; 
Butter,  $2,75@3.0O;  small  White,  $3.00;  Red, 
$3.75;  Pea,  $2.75;  Pink,  $2.75(j;^,$3.00$^  cwt. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  12%@,15o  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  V2.y^c\  Pecan,  23(a> 
25c  "^  lb,      Cocoanuts$12@15  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  — We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  with  small  change. 


BEEF— American,  1st    quality,   9@10c  1^  lb. 
Do  2d        do        7@  c8  '|^  lb. 

Do  3d        do         G@  7c  'f,  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  7@10c. 

MUTTON— Declined  to  4%@5c  '§,  1). 

LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from  7(5}8c  f^  lb. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  !ilSiy^c. 
dressed,  10@.ll. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  very  dull- 
Hens  %6yi®l%;  Roosters  $6%@7>i;  Ducks, 
tame,$G(S)7  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $I.85@2.00  13, 
pair;  live  turkeys,  i8@19c  '^  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare, $1..50@$2. 00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50;  No  Ducks  or  Geese  in  the  market. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  still  remains  at  27@32%c;  Cali- 
fornia iirkin  butter,  26%@30c.  Fancy  brands 
Cal,  new  are  held  at  from  2J;-^  to  4  cts.  advance. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@14c..  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 

Eggs— California     fresh,    26@27c  ; 

LARD — Cahfornia  Lard,  ll-tt)  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  16@17c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Oregon  Apples,  per  box,  $2.50@$4.00;  Tahiti 
oranges  $30  per  1,000;  Los  Angeles  oranges, 
$30@$40  per  M.;  Malaga  Lemons,  per  box, 
$15@16;  Cal.  Lemons,  $3@4  per  100;  Straw- 
berries, 5@6c;  Rhubarb,  4@5c;  Asparagus, 
4'a)8c. 
""CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 
report  a  better  enquiry  than  has  been  ruling  of 
late  for  reasonable  goods.  At  the  same  time 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  complete, 
which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  still 
continues  light.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$16.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwoo(.l 
Lumber  have  been  estabUshed  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable. 

Rough J15  00 

Surfaced 28  00 

Tongued  aud  grooved 28  00 

Tongued  aud  grooved,  beaded. ...  28  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00 

Sidiug  and  battens,  )4-inch 20  00 

Surfaced,  ^-incli 2S  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00 

Picket,  rough,  pointed IG  00 

Picket,  dressed 22  50 

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  ^  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,  lOyJ^Xiy^c.;    50c. 


$11  00 

18  00 

18  00 

18  00 

20  no 

H  00 

18  00 

TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Susrar,  ersh'd,  tti.S  14'^^S  1.^ 

Hawaiian,  do. 
Coffee,  Cos.  R,  tt) 

Rio,  do —  — 
Tea,  Japan,  f,  ft. 

(ireen,  do  . .  -■ 
Rice,  Haw'n,Tp»tti 

China,  do  

Coal  Oil,  ^gal.. 
Candles,  ^  ft . . . . 


9    (S 

12 

Wi  4 

16 

16    ® 

.■H)    @ 

90 

50    @1  00 

S<.i® 

9 

6    ® 

V 

50    @ 

6(1 

15    @ 

IS 

Hemp  Seed.  lb,$  7 
Castor  Beans,  lb.  4 
Castor  Oil,  gal.  .1  75 
Linseed  Oil,  Kal  1  05 
Broom  Corn.%^  lb  3 
Beeswax,  %*  lb . . .  27 
Peanuts,*!  lb....  5 
Corn  Meal,  cwt-  .2  bO 
Onions,  cwt 1  50 


®      9 

@     4;^ 

®-2  00 
®1  10 
®  5 
(5)  30 
®  7 
di  00 
®3  50 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
S.\N  FKANrisco,  Thursday.  May  18. 

SoT^E  Leathter.— The  demand  is  still  equal  to  the  supply, 
aud  pi'ices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather^  ^  ft 26'S30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *(  ft 26(ai30 

Country  Leather,  ^  tb 25raj28 

French  Caif  and  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same. 

Jodot,  11  to  19  KiL.per  doz $«2  00(5^  96  00 

Cornel  Han,  16  Kil.,per  doz 72  OO^o^ 

Ogerau  Calf,  ^  doz 54  00(a) 

Mercier  Calf.  16^11.,  per  doz 65  00(a) 

Jodot,  second  choice   11  to  15  Kil.  ^  doz 6!)  00(g)  88  00 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 35  01X3  75  00 

French  Kips,  %*  ft 1  >  (Kg)     130 

California  Kip.  f,  doz  60  00®  75  (lU 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  jft  ft 80®    \  -Ifi 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  $  ft 110®    12.") 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  t<  lb   1  l.'i(§    1  2i 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ©  doz 8  bOi^  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings.  ^  doz  5  50®  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  1  7,Vg)    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  #i  pair 4  50@    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather, 'li^  ft 20@    37'<; 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  i*  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ^  ft 34(1$    37'-i; 

Welt  Leather,  «  iloz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  t*  foot 22(g)       25 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICE*;  FOR   IN'VOICKS 

/obbinff  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fi/l^en  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
/oUoutinQ  quut<ition«. 

Friday,  May  19.  1871. 
Iron.— Duty:    Pig.  $7  IP  ton:   Railroad,  60c 'fe  101)  fts;    Bar, 
lfg)l''2C  ^  lb  :  Slieet,  polished.  3c  i^  ft;   common,  l';;@l'i,c 

fib  ;  Plate,  I  'ijc  ^J*  lb  ;  Pipe,  IKc  $i  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2Ki  %*  ft 
cotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton $32  .50    te'is33  bU 

White  Pig,  1?-  ton 40  00    (u) 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^  ft —  03    tc^ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft —  04    (g) 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04->4'(a) 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 M  —  04'<i 

Sheet.  No.  10  to  13 —  Oliilg)  —  05  " 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 ..  —  05    (g)  —  OS's 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —05    @  —  OO'j 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3>^c  ^  ft;  Pig  and  Bar,  2^c 

Sheathing,  Jf^ft @—  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20  ®  —  21 

Sheathins,  Old  Yellow —  10  (g  —  II 

Composition  Nails —  21  —  22 

Composition  Bolts — 21  —  22 

Tin  Plates.- Duty:  25 ^^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ^  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  O  Charcoal  10  00  10  ."iO 

Roofing  Plates 10  00  10  .50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  If*  lb —  42 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  *4  ft —  15  —  15'* 

QuicKsn,VER.— IS  ft _  ho 

LEAD.-Pig,  I*  ft .-06  —07 

Sheet 09        

Pipe '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  -  lb  —  11 

Bar ..   OS  —  09 

Zinc— Sheets,  ^ftlb —  10;^     —  11 

Borax.— Refined —  M  —  30 

Borax,crude _   j 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday,  May  19, 1871 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  f r .  ft  15  @    45 

Piokled,  Cal.to  35  @ 

do  Oregon,  ft. .  ® 

Honey,  1^  ft 25  @    30 

Cheese,  ^  ft . . . .  20  @    25 

Eggs,  jer  doz ...  30  ®    35 

Lard,  1^  ft 18  ®    20 

Sugar,  cr.,  614  Ib.l  00  @ 

Brown,  do,ii*  ft  10  (iii    13 

Beet,  do,  7  ft  .1  DO  ® 

Sugar,  Map.  lb.  20  (3    25 

Plums,  dried,  ft.  16 
Peaches,  dried. 


15    iS 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 
Wheat-sks,  22x36 
Potato  G'yBags. 
Second-hnd  do 
Deer  Skins,  ^  ft. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks.  plain. 


40  ® 
6T4@ 
Wi® 
23  @ 
16  ® 
15  ® 
50  @ 
12>3@ 


25 


Goat  skins,  each.  25    @    65 

Dry  Cal.  Hides..  Weak 

Salted        do Dull 

I  Dry  Mex.  Hides.  15    ® 

I  Salted       do...  .  9    (a) 
PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Codfish,  dry,  ft,  .6  00    @    12'i  Barley,  cwt 2  35    @2  40 


Flour,  ei,^bbl..8  75  ®9  00 

Superime    do.  5  .50  @6  00 

Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  50  @4  50 

Wheat.  ■«  100  fts.2  95  @3  10 

Oats,  ^100  fts... 2  30  ®2  50 


Beiins,  cwt     ..  ..3  00    @3  50 
Potatoes,  cwt... 2  25    ®3  00 
Potatoes,  new. .  .2  75    @ 
Hav,   '^  ton        .18  00  ®24  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  ©12  00 


FRUITS.   VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Pine  Apples,  t... 5  00    @9  00 


Bananas,  ^  ft . 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ^  g 
Cranberries,  0,*7 
Apples,  No.  l.ft. 
Pears,  t.able,i?,  ft 
Oranges,  ^  doz  , 
Lemons,  ^  doz. . 
Figs,  dried,  ^  ft 


3  00(g»5  00 

(g)    20 

75    (all  00 

tal  00 

4    §     5 

&    K'i 

,90    @    75 

75    (gjl  00 

15    @    20 

Asparagus,  wh.*    12    ^    15 

Artichokes,  doz.    50  (^    75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *  (g*    15 

Beets,  i*  doz 20  S    25 

Potatoes,  ^  ft  . .      2  @     3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  k^ 

Potatoes,  new. . .      4  @ 
Tomatoes, TP  ft.. 

Broccoli.  1*  doz..l  60  @2  00 

Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  50  tol  2.5 

Cabbage,^ doz.. 3  00  @1  50 

Carots,  f,  doz...     10  @    25 

Celery,}*  doz  ...    75  (Si  00 

Cress,  «  doz  bun    20  &    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25  (g)    50 

Egg  Plant (g) 


[Garlics 

Green  Peas,  ^  ft 
Green  Corn,  aoz. 
Sugar  Peas,  ^  ft 
Lettuce,  %*  doz. . 
Mushrooms,  I5*  ft 
Horseradish,** 
Okra,  dried,  *  ft 
Okra,  preen,  ^  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  t  bnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,  fi  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ^  ft.. 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,do 

Summer  Squash 
Marrowfat,  do, 
Hubbard,  do.. 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  ^  bskt. 
Salsify,  %4  bunch 
Turnips, If*  doz. . 
Asparagras 


®  25 

@   6 
(S)      5 


POULTRY.  GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75  (S)l  O'l 
Turkeys,  %«  lb...  20  (g)  25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  50    ® 

Teal,  ■#  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37.'-2(g)    50 


@)3  00 
(3* 

(all  00 

tol  .50 

m  00 


Tame,  V,  pair.. 2  60 

From  Chicago. 

Hens,  each 75 

Snipe,  TM  doz  ...1  25 

English,  do  ..,2  50 
Venison,  f*  ft  . .  fq) 

Ouails.  T^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    @3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50    (g2  00 

Hares,   each    ...    40    (gj    50 
Rabbits,  tame..     50    (oil  00 

Wild.do,  l?(dz.l  75  (g)2  00 
Squirrel,  '{i  pair.  25  (g)  38 
Beef,  tend,'«  ft. 

Sirloin  ana  rib 


Corned,  ^  ft 
Smoked,  ^,  lb 


ft 


20    @  25 

18    @  20 

10    (SI  12 

15    (u)  18 

12'/,®  15 


Pork,  rib.  etc..  ft 

Chops,  do,  %i  ft  12    ® 

Venl,'#  ft 15    ® 

Cutlet,  do ® 

Mutton    chops,*  12'^f^ 

Leg,  «  ft 12,'s® 

Lamb,  %*  ft @ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  @ 


Tongues,  pi^,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ^  lb    IS 

Oregon,  do  18 

Hams,  Cal,  1?  ft.     18 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  ^  ft , . . .      6 

Sniokea,  new,*    10 

Pickled,  «*  ft..  6 
RockCod.  it*  ft..  10 
Kingfisih,  ■^m  ..  25 
Perch,  s  water.ft  10 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 

Smelts,  "J*  ft 6    @ 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Smkd,  perlOO 
Tomcoil.l?  ft.... 
Terrapin,  t3  doz. 4  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  14  ft... 

Halibut 62 

Sturgeon,  "i^  ft..      4 
Oysters,  W  100... 1  00 

Chesp.  V  doz.. 

Turbo  I 

Crabs  «  doz.... 

12>ilSoft   Shell 37 

75    I  Shrimps 10 


@  15 

®  20 

m  20 

@  20 

©  25 

(g)  2.5 

@  '25 

fe)  25 

-  8 


12 


12 


P 

®  n'i 

@    25 


@1  00 
@    20 


®  5 
@1  25 
®1  00 
&  40 
®1  00 
®  .50 
@    12 


-    'Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 

Wool  Prices  in  New  York. 

Brown's  CrRmLAR,  May,  1871. 
DOMESTIC  FLEECES. 
New  York,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Wiscon.sin. 


Choice  Sct'd  Saxony  Fl.    (g) 

Saxony  Fleece 50®.53 

■y  and  Full-bid  Merino. 47®.50 

Half-bid  Fleece 48(g>52 

Ohio,  Pjojnsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Choice  Sct'd  Saxony  F1.6'2@ 70 

Saxony  Fleece .5.5®60 

\  and  Full-bid  Merino. 52®.55 

Half-bid  Fleece .52®55 

Iowa,  Vermont  and  Illinois 

fi  and  Full-bid  Merino. 47(<ii.50|(^uarter-bld  Fleece 4.i®48 

Half-bid  Fleece 47@.50l Combing  Fleece 52@.55 

Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Washed  Fleece 46®,*  I  I'nwashed  Combing 43@46 

Unwashed  Fleece 36®40lCanada  Fleece 48®6U 


Quarter-tld  Fleece  46®.50 

Common  Fleece 44®47 

Combing  Fleece 5.5®58 


Quarter-bid  Fl eece .50ffl.53 

Common  Fleece 47@.50 

Combing  Fleece 55®58 


Country  extra  Pulled..  .50®.5') 
Country  super  Pulled.  ..50@.55 
Country  No.  1  Pulled.  ..33@37 
Canada  Pulled  45@.5« 


TUB-WASHED    WOOL. 

Choice m®m  I  Interior  and  Burry 45®5(l 

Fair 55ig.5S' | 

PULLED    WOOL. 
N.  Y.  City  extra  Pulled..44r3i47 
N.  V.  City  super  Pulled  .45®49 
It.  Y.  City  No.  1  Pulled. 28®32 

Lambs'  Wool ® 

Western  super  and  ext  42@47 

CALIFORNIA. 

Spring  Clip,  fine 34®38|Fall  Clip,  Iw  gds  A  h'ry  20@26 

Spring  Clip,  medium 34®38  Extra  Pulled 3ft@44 

Spring  Clip,  Iwgds  Abr.'27@34  Super  Pulled 38@4J 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 ■26®30lLow  Pulled 32@37 

TEXAS. 

Fine 34®38  I  Inferior 23®2R 

Medium 33@37  Very  Burry n®'23 

Low •27@32l 

FOr^EIGN    WOOLS. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope..  .34®37'a|Buenos  Ayres  Merino..  .33®37 
Mestiza  Pulled,  X  &XX.(i(l®70  Buenos  Ayres  Mestiza    31®3,i 
Mestiza  Pulled,  low  gds.48@.57  I 


Send  us  Commujiications.— They  will  he  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
wrtte  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Olfi- 
oers  o£  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Go  to  the  Best.— Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  dtu'ing  the  p.ist  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  P.acific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Beauty. 

The  largest  collection  of  beauty  ever  published  in  the 
United  States  is  afforded  in  the  Parlor  Album,  adver- 
tised in  another  column.  This  Album  embraces  the 
finest  specimens  of  chromo  lithographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings and  fine  wood  engravings  ever  afforded  the  public. 
The  American  Publishing  Company  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  de- 
sire an  active  agent  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
they  offer  liberal  terms.  Rond  the  advertisement  of 
PAELOK  ALBUM. 


One  of  the  Best  and  most  experient 
farmers  in  this  county,  tells  us  that 
The  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  (publisheiJ  at 
S.  F.  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  and  edited  partly 
by  I.  N.  Hoag)  is  the  best  agricultural 
publication,  for  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  that  is  printed  in  the  United 
States.  Every  number  has  contained 
matter  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of 
this  part  of  the  State.— [San  Diego  Union. 

Pacific  Rural  Press  is  in  quarto  form, 
printed  on  excellent  paper  and  type,  and 
is  a  first-class  agricultural  paper.  Its 
merit  entitles  it  to  a  large  circulation, 
which  -we  apprehend  it  will  speedily 
obtain. — [S.  F.  Elevator. 

The  Pacific  Rural  is  only  four  dollars 
per  annum.  The  paper  is  especially 
intended  for  the  farmer,  the  gardener, 
and  the  country  gentleman,  but  will  bo 
a  useful  paper,  in  other  respects,  to 
every  man  having  a  family.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  spreading  information,  to 
advance  farming,  gardening,  stock- 
raising  and  fruit-growing  interests  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  as  we  in  this 
country  cannot  find,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  climate  here,  and  at  the 
East,  the  requisite  information  in  our 
Eastern  papers,  we  think  that  here  is  a 
chance  to  buy  what  we  want,  home  to  us, 
and  we  recommend  the  papers  to  all.— 
[Nev.  Gazette. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  paper  and  well 
worthy  of  support.  The  farmers  and 
Agriculturists  of  the  State,  generally, 
should  sustain  and  support  it.  In  the 
publication  of  the  "Rural  Press"  the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  now  supplied 
with  a  journal  long  needed  by  them. 
The  lack  of  a  farmer's  paper  in  California 
had  been  frequently  noticed,  and  the 
issuance  of  the  "Press"  has  filled  the  void  — 
[Spirit  of  the  Times. 


Our    A-gents. 


Ottb  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  onr  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  'We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Travellnu  Aicents. 

W.  H.  Muhrat— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

Wm.  .1.  Clark — California. 

L.  p.  McCarty— California.  • 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Liondon  Ag-ency.— Bates,  Hendt  &  Co.,  4  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  &  Geo.  Street,  30  Cornhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  aud  advertisements  for  the 
Press. 


Haas  Bros.,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  that  place. 

Fouk  Months'  Subscrlption  for  $1.— Subscribers  to 
the  Pbess  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  rsponsible  for  its  safety. 


A  Florence  Sewing  MAcnrNE,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost— 
£67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office.  apl-bp-tf 


Mathew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jaekson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  tlian  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  as  cheapest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


Eyeet  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  -with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  jjost 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  esiJecially 
handy  for  reference. 

Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depend  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  gotothe  best,  of  course.  Go  to  HE^LD'8  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  Stutes  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  di.scussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P,  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San    Francisco,  Cal.     lvl-3msnr 


Travis  A  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  frort' 
IG  to  36  in.    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers  .t  ranchmen. 


Cal.  File  Manufactueino  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections;  also.  Knives  coi^ 
plete,  suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  gieatly  reduced. 
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'^^NDfACTUREOBYADRIANCE.PLATT&CO 

STYLES,  SIZES  £1  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Pf 'orlp'ive  Circriara  Forwnrard  t?  MaU. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  AgenU, 
108  &.  ttO  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

GREAT  REDUCTION  TS  PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckej'e  is  the 

BEST    MOWER     NOW    IN     USE. 

As    a   Reaper, 

W»giiarautee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yot  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

W'vreepstalcew  Tliressliev. 

AlBO,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

IIOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  KAKE8. 

BURDICKS  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
block  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &,  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  8iN  FnANCisco. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


AV  ^V  G  O  ]V. 

THE  BEST  FARM  WAGON; 

THK  BEST  BAJJCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAQON 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

W  ^\-  G  O  IV  H, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Qeneral  Agrents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
Bvl.3mr  217  t  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Fowls, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 
the  Fine  Breeds  of  PoulU)'  into  the  State,  a 
rare  opportunity  is  now  presented.  The  un- 
(lerKiyued  has  just  received  from  Europe  and 
I  lie  EuBlem  States,  and  offers  for  sale  at  the 
must  re  ic>ouable  rates  the  following  hrst-class  stock: 

FORTY    LIGHT    BBAHMAS, 

"Duke  of  York"  Strain; 

FORTY    D.\RK    BBAHMAS, 

"  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  Houdans,  GevPC<Burs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

GEOKGE    B.    BAYIiEY, 

Importer   and    Breeder  of    Choice    Poultry,  corner  of 
Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Addrass,  with  stamp,  P.  0.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PAXETVTS  BOUGHT  A1ST>  SOLO  OIV  OOMiMISSSIOlV. 


IL.on{;slioz-es    Com"l>iiiationL    Tool. 

This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a  KrrcHEN 
Tool  it  is  indispensible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan.  Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  4c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  di.uble  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  al- 
so a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roui^hest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

Westfall's    Inipi'ovecl    Potato    Digjjer. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
m.ichine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  maile  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  who 
buys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  horses, 
and  digs  ono  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea  ,  where  the  dirt  falls  through  and  the 
potatoes  r».ll  back  on  to  the  siu'face  of  the  ground.  .The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogging  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  the  potato 
vines,  we-eds,  etc.  A  complete  model  or  full  sized  ma. 
chine  can  be  seen  in  our  ot^ice.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Machines  or  Rights  furnished  on  application. 


F.    Davis'    "VVire>    and    IPiolfet    Fenoe. 

Although  about  two  hundred  diflerent  styles  of  fences  have  been  invented  and  patented  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  for  OENERAL  FARM  UHE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a  Vir- 
ginia invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three  men 
can  put  up  six  h<iudrcd  yards  per  day.  You  men  who  are  idle,  why  hang  about  the  city  talking  hard  times  when 
you  can  make  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  day  building  this  Fence?  We  will  make  a  present  of  ONE  r.\KM 
RIGHT  in  each  county  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  farmers  who  will  erect  one  hundred  rods  of  the  fence  in  good  style 
withiu  thirty  days  after  the  privilege  is  granted.  We  wish  to  employ  several  working  men  to  travel  in  this  State 
and  Oregon.     Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  full  description  ot  fence  sent  on  application. 

]>fe-w    Gas    I-lgfht. 

This  Light  takes  the  plac*  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  It  is  a  sate,  cheap  and  l)eautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Hixntcr's    Improved    Grain.    Separator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Bend  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

O'llara's    Patent    Giant    Corn    Slieller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really  a 
"Little  Giant"  for  shelling  corn.  It  is  a  late  invention,  and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to  suit.  Will  give  ex- 
clusive agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  advertise  and  push  the  introduction  of  the  Sheller.  Retail  price,  $2.  A 
liberal  discount  to  agents.    A  sample  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  t2.TS. 

Neve    Slng-Iaud    Springy    Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  In  the  market.    Eights  for  sale  end  beds  at  cost.    Bend  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tartoox's    Coml>ination    Stencil    A.lplxal>ct. 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  N.\ME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  pejfectly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  different  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Places,  for  sale  at  a  lowprice.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Pistes. 

INvit    Boaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  hilf  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.    All  that  Is  required  is  to  wind  it  up  aud 
fill  with  nuts.     It  roasts  evenly  and  pejfectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.    The 
Patent  Right  for  sale  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 
A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl.tf-r 

Hill's    Grate    Bar. 

This  Bar  will  withstand  8C0  degrees  more  heat  than  any  other  Bar  now  in  use.  It  is  unequalled  induribility. 
It  generates  more  steam  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  fuel.  It  has 
been  examined  and  used  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  Engineers  in  the  Unit"d  States,  and  pronounced  the  best 
Orate  Bar  extant  for  marine  or  land  boilers.  The  Patent  Right  to  tlie  Pacific  Coast  is  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
A  complete  model  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  a  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Farmers   and   Teamsters, 

S^VE       YOUR.       :!VXOIVE^r! 

BY    CSniO  THE 

Patent    Wood     Horse    Collars    and    Hames 

Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 

with  Straw. 

Ist.  DtJBABiiJTT,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  Convenience.  Opening  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

Gth.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  it  never  ixises  its  shape,  always  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  neck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

lith.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  ob  bcbs  oirr 

THE  HAIR. 

7th.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  setting  tight 
AROUND  the  top  OP  THE  NtcK  wheu  heavy  tongues  have 
to  be  carried  (as  in  some  machines),  thus  keki-ino  the 

NECK    COOL,     AND     FBKE     FROM     SORBS    IN    THE    HOTTEST 

wfather.     Leather   Collars  will  tiobten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  beinga  non-conductor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  ThisCoUar  is  WAKUANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Ev<Ty  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

W]XD3(LA.N  &  KABBLE, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Patent  .A^gra  flTe  Pianos, 

GRAND,   SQUARE  AND  ITPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let- 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
mal8-tf  Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacramento. 


AGENTS    WANTED    FOR 


OF  BATTLES, 


THE  YEAR 


A  History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.    By  Brockctt. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.     The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1.60  for  outfit,  and  seciure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.    Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  k  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  »pl5-3m 


KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS." 

ROSES, 

EVEEGB£ENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc..  Is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 


mall-3m 


E.  OnMMING  &  00., 

Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H.  K.  0r.MMING3. 

1H5R. 


J.  M.  maxwell 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUaUBINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 
415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 
17vl-tf 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
■7*  Hours  (or  consultation,  11  to  3.  apl8-3m 


FIRST  PREIMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair.  1870, 
for  the  liest  Farm  Wagon :  s!bo  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE. 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacramento,  Cai.. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

tafPOBTEBS    OF 

Hardware,    Farming   Implements, 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BLRKES  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Hetines'  Gentiine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Eng-ines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  In 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9, 11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13, 15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
17.Tl-3m 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 


Warranted  to  make  Butte)-  in  from  Three 
to  Five  Minvte.i.' 


It  Is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JITST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.  Ii.  HUNT, 

lTl-6mr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  sts. 


YOJ^EIMLITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.~4vl-3inr 


WM.  M.  LYON. 


CHAS.  0.  BABKSS. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  A  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Tegets 
bles,  Butter,   Eggs,  Grcun  and  Dried    Fruits,  Cheese 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lTl-3mr  No.  31 J  Street  Sacramento. 


May  20,  1871.I 


SIP 


Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

D-A^SH    OHURlSr. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

Ever   Offered  to  .the  Public. 


The  old  Btyle  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple   and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  wrrnouT  A  rival. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  tailing  the   place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Chum, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Klalit  for  tlxis  Coast, 

■we  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

asmay  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  different  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


In  this  ckurn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  aoOD  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  before  purcliasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIBELT  CLEAR   OF  ANY    OBSTACLE. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been   ofi'ere<! 

which  IB  KNTIBELY 


FREE  FROM  ANT  OBJE.OTION, 

and  we  offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.,  1  Chum  holds  2  gallons; 
'  2    do  do    3        do 

3  do  do    6        do 

4  do  do  8  do 
6  do  do  13  do 
6    do  do  22        do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Nos.  118, 120  and  122  Front  Street,  San  Franoleco,  Oal. 
Tl-eow3mr 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WATCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  (act  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
maliiug  Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  Thitt  t^ystem  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  now  the  test  of  time  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  and  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand — the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute — 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  ENDURE.  It  should  seem  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  the  market.  They  confi- 
dently assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  de-cription  whatever.  Every 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every  variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  And  as  to 
price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 

The  Most  Economical  as  well  as  the   Most  Reliable, 

And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.    Price  being  considered. 

No    such    "Watch,    in    Quality    and   Beauty, 

Has  ever.  In  any  country,  been  produced. 


The  "  CRESCENT-STREET  ''  FUIiL  PLATE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year.  Is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem-winding  and  setting  attachment.     This  Watch,  in  either  form. 

The  Company  Challenges  all  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  In  every  part — improvements  which 
IMPROVE — and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  purposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
with  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  tliis  country,  in  size  and  appearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  particular 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers — in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
tho  conect  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"  American  "Watch  Co.,   Crescent  Street." 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  tli©  company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinery,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  success. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  address 


BOBBINS    &    APPLETON, 


General  Agents  for  American  Watch  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York. 


EGOSsS!    EOGS!    EOOS  ! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes. 

We  wonld  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  be  nacked  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
tho  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  cotint. 

NO  BROKEN  EGGS  I  NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO  PACKING  REaUIRED  ! 

To   the    Trade. 

Wo  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  ; 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION  I 
Stevkns'  Patent  Ego  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  again.^t  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  auy  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing. Belling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prusecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS   k   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-Tl-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


A    FORTUNE    FOR    EVERY    ONE  ! 


The  result  of  the  Famous  Disastrous  Japanese  Specu- 
lation and  the  French  War. 

Silkworm    Eggs 

For  almost  nothing,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  the  case, 
book  or  card,  at 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  &  CO.'S  Paper  Warehouse, 
19vl-lm  416  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

A  Few  Pig-s  from  Pure  Stock,  Imported  from 

THE    PENS    OF    ADAM    RANKIN,    ESQ., 

of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  for  sale  by  the  undersigned, 
3)4  miles  west  of  Napa. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders. 

19-Vl-lm  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


E.  J.  ERASER,  M.  D., 

SURGEON, 
No.   lOS   StoolEtoii  street,   S.  F.,  Cal. 


Holbpook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TUB 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  NY.  SUte  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.         Sod  &  Stabbla 

Thty  leave  no  dead  fbrrowB  nor  riJrics,  bat  i.u  even 
surface  for  the  Reaper,  Mower,  Rake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  p\il- 
verize  thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  dm:able. 
Have  self-adjusting  hinged  steel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


r9vl-7!4m 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Second  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
and  beautiful  form  of  a 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  IS  A  FIRST  CLASS 

Literary  and  Family  Ne-wspaper, 

AS    WELL  AS  THE 

Organ  of  the  Mnnnnlc  Fraternity  on  the 
faclflc   Coast. 

KNDOESEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Jotimal  is  of  great  benelit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  information  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  lor  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mireou,  edited  by  BrothiTS  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Miebor  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  CON3ISTOET. 

At  the  commtmication  of  the  M.-.  P.-.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mlbroii, 
published  iu  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in   every   town   and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Ratet  or  Advertliilne. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     S.OO 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Column,  "     20.00 

Office,  £08  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  19T21.tf 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INTENTION  OF  J.  A.  McOILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    1865, 
AND  JULY  24TH,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  Introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  tlie  resistance;  as  the 
levers  apx>roach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  liorse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weijihing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  hales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Kiinlmll    Cfir  find  Cax-r-iagr** 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  gjve 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


Bp8-3m 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPH0SC0PE3. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEJnTE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadw.ay,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

importers    and   lIANUFACTtJREKS   OF 

I*li.otog'raplii«    Materials. 

ma25-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ;the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 


I.lG:htnesSi    Cleanlinesfi, 

Elaatlclty  and  Dnrablllty, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  iu  the  State. 

COOI^ETf    <b    OREEV,    Proprietor*. 

SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 


A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Elc,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY   THE— 

PACIFIC  FILE  TTORKS, 

S3  Beale  Street,  jiejii*  Sllsslon, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


mal8tf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


Sonora    Hotel, 

T.  BRODIG-AN, < Proprietor 

Best  Meals  and  Sed«  in  Sonora,  Cal.  fe25-3i> 
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Is  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

A8r«*lc«ltv»re,  lllortlciilture,    Stoolt 

RfvIsliisSt    T><>iiiO(atlc  3i:o<»ii<>iiiy, 

Home   »I»viixii»cturos  Me- 

oHa-nlcs,  Tii<iustrles,  oto. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
Rural  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cnltivation  of  tlio  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
cuUar  that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  apphcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  mothiications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  jiractical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  (Ustant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilUary  and  moiUfying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  tin- 
productive  lands ;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  gi'owing;  Fig,  Basin  and  Fruit 
drjing; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands ;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Bailroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  B. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  ReUable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  fanner  me- 
chanics; Household  Beading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkhng  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thotights;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

"So  editorials  or  sdedioiis  of  uncliasle  or  douhi- 
fxd  influence;  or  lottery,  qunck  or  other  disreputable 
advertisetnents,  will  be  admiltid  iixU>  its  columns. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  Insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  amonc  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
popiilatiuu.  the  P.  R.  P.  will  l)e  the  cheapest  and 
most  etfective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  first  clasH 
advertlHeraents  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvahseks  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inJucements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  Vie  furnished  samj)le  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year f4  00 

One  copy  six  months 2.SU 

One  copy  three  mouths 1.2S 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $a,()(j 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.j 

DEWEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No . 
414  Clay  at.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 


Wilcox's  Improved  Steam  Water  Lifter 


"  Ll-jWJE  tcUCTI? 


Steam  Pump 

Without  Eufriue,  Piston  or 
Plnnjicr,  Ur.jng  stfani  DinKcx 
from  the  Boiler,  without  thi' 
intervention  of  any  other 
maihiniry.    It  has  won 

FOUR    FIRST    PREMIUMS 

At  California  State  Fairs, 
within  tile  last  Ave  years. 

t^  It  is  used  on  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
roads,  from  Oakland  to  Ogden. 

O^  It  is  used  (or  Mining  in 
Shafts,  in  Tunnels,  and.  Placer 
Diggings. 

»■  It  is  n6<-d  for  Water 
Works  :  for  Irrigation  and 
Watering  Stock  ;  for  House 
and  Farm  Use.  Also,  for 
Sprinkling  Streets,  Draining 
Ponds,  and  Pumping  for 
Sinking  Wells. 

MERITS  WORTHY  OF 
CONSIDERATION. 

Cheapness.— Its  cost  is 
less  than  one-half  of  that  of 
any  other  Steam  Pump  of  like 
capacity. 

Economy  of  Steam.— It 

uses  the  exlianst  steam  alone 
for  its  suction,  and  the  ex- 
pansive power  is  applied  di- 
rect, instead  of  wasting  a  large 
percentage  on  the  friction  of 
pistons  and  other  machinery. 

Adaptability  for  Deep 
Wells,  Shafts  and  Tun- 
nels.— Will  work  in  \^'ells 
and  shafts  from  IIX)  to  200  feet 
in  depth,  and  in  tunnels  from 
j^SOO  to  1,000  feet  in  length, 
::^  whether  straight  or  angular. 
There  is  neither  steam  nor 
smoke  escaping  in  the  shaft 
or  tunnel. 


NOT    DERANGED    BY   MUDDY   WATER. 


Having  neither  piston  nor  packing,  the  common  derangement  from  grit  is  not  incurred.  Hence  its  great 
durability. 

ANY    PERSON    CAN    RUN    IT. 

It  being  so  simple  in  construction  and  action,  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  run  it  with  safety. 

They  are  made  of  any  capacity  from  1,000  (iallous  to  100,000  Gallons  per  Hour. 

For  $75  I  will  sell  a  Water  Lifter  of  1,000  gallons  per  hour  capacity;  and  for  $85  I  will  furnish  a  boiler,  with 
all  necessary  attachments,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  1,U00  gallons  50  feet  in  one  hour.  All  other  sizes  sold 
correspondingly  low. 

Parties  can  see  them  in  operation  at  ray  shop,  or  one  at  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  daily  driving  3,000  gallons 
per  hour,  up  a  slope  2,">nn  feet,  with  a  perpendicular  raise  of  100  feet. 

For  fiu'ther  information,  address  or  apply  to  the  proprietor.     Shop  and  office  at  the  store  of 

GLASGOW   IRON    AND    METAL    IMPORTING    CO., 

No.  22  Fremont  Street,  San  Franci300. 
Being  near  TREAD  WELL  &  CO. '3  Agricultural  Warehouse,  corner  Market  and  Fremont  Streets. 

1^"  Descriptive  Circulars,  with  Price  liist,  furnished  or  sent  to  all  who  desire  them. 

ALLEN  WILCOX,  Proprietor. 

18vl-3t-eow 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair   Prices,   40  Rams  and  20 
Ewes,  of 

F\ill  Blooded  ISlllsInn  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  "Electoral"  Flock  ol  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  I'nited  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  have 
carried  off  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  ISoi. 

ALSO    FOR    SALE, 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full   Blooded 
Xieicestershire  Rams  and  Ewes, 

just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T.  Wilson,  Esg.,  and  imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 

COTSWOLD   AND   SOUTHOOWNS, 

and  yj  and  other   crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Sx>anish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Reasonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cal.  State  Agricultural  Society. 


Thoroughltred    Cotswold     Sheep. 


20vl.3m 


FOR    SALE. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  of  Land, 

Tin  luileti  irum  I't-tHluuiu,  ou  thf-  S>;bu8topul  ruaU,  all 
uudt-r  j^ood  fence.  Thirty  acrt;8  of  Wheat,  thirty  acres 
of  Outa  for  Hay,  three  acres  of  Corn  and  Vcgfttables  for 
home  use,  four  acn-fi  of  Potatoew,  and  four  of  Sijuauhes 
two  hundred  I-'ruit  Trees,  forty  acres  of  Timber;  the  re- 
mainder in  PaHture.  Stockand  all  Farming  ImpIcmentH 
to  carrj'  on  the  place.  A  comfortable  Dwelling  and  Out 
HouBtiB,  with  convenient  wat«r»  fur  sale  at  a  low  price. 
Call  on  the  proprietor,  J.  B.  EMERY. 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


Tbe  bestand  cheapest  Domestic  Pump  in  the  market 
B£I<KT  &  PLACE, 

Wboksalo  Agents,  112  Califoruia  St.  San  Francisco. 


IlIPOHTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane.  Game  t 
Fletcher,  England,  and  J.  D.  WinK,  of  New  York,  with 
their'grades  half  and  thiee-tpiarter  In-eeds. 

UEFERENCES.— Seoretarj-  of  State  Agricultural  Sori- 
ety,  who  says:  "  Vo\u-  Cotswold  and  Merino  RTade  rams 
(reconimentkd  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacrameiiti)) 
give  entire  satisfaction  sinco  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lovell,  of  MiUerton.  and  Charles  Perk,  of  Snelling, 
with  others  from  different  i)art8of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep;  '*  Have  more  and 
larger  lambs,  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  otir 
quarter  Cotswold  lambs  at  f2  per  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  sii  months  clip. 

1,;UJ0  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  2H  lbs. 
of  w»Jol  per  head. 

Below,  find  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Bre4>ders  and  Wool  Gh-owers' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May.  18G7. 

Truly,  WM.  HAY^DEN, 

Woolen  Maunfacturcr. 


Owners'  Names. 


S.  \\  .  Crandall. 
Chamberlain  ... 

A    H.  flapp 

McMullen 

W.  Cole 

W  H  Holmea.. 

Q.  Bonan 

J   D.  Wing 

D.  H   Barnes. . . . 
J.  D.  Wing 


SSK- 


Sheared.  Scoared 


Cotswold. 


15  ■i.'i 

10.3'i 
16.3S 
13  Ti 
IK? 

16  6 
18  9 
II  12 
1!)4X 


6<'s 

6.9 

11.37 

8.7 
10  6 


Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Goldi  n  Fleeco" 
and  "  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Ilandall  Prize,  for  which  tbe  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  J:   BRO., 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 
704  Uontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  In  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timbi'r  lands.     Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Uomesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Ivl-Smr 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 
i/Growrers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 
TRUSTEES: 

A.  P.  BItAYTON,  H.  ir.  B.\NfROFr. 

WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON.  ROHEUT  CHKISIV 

CFIAIU.I.S  .1.  FILSBIRY,  J.   .M.  .STlUI.Vi.. 

EDWAKI)  li.  .NKhLY.  ,lt)H.\  WIH.AM), 

JAMES  DALf.  JOII.VSTON.  (  HARI.ES  RUWK. 

tDWAKU  SPII.KiiR. 

OFFICERS: 

PllEslDEST CHARLtS  .1.  PILSBIRV. 

SF.rBETABV JAMl-.S    DALK    ,IOH.\STO.V. 

TuKASUKER BANK  OK  CALIFOR.MA. 

AnoBNEV LKOXIDAS  K.  PRAIT. 

Faitobs RODiiHRS.  MKVI-.K  .t  CO. 

(iEXEBAL  AOENT JAMkS   DALK    JOHNSTON. 

Rksident  Directob E.  B.  NKKLV. 

Plantation  Scpebid'nt.J.  M.  STHoxg. 
Assistant             do         ..F.DWARD  -IMI.KER. 
do         ..ROHhRT  (  HKl.STY. 
>             do          .  CIIARLIS  HOWE. 
Store  KeepebACh'kCl.J.  BKATTY  JOHNSTON, 
Engi-eek WJJ.  H.  MOORE. 

The  Commission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
purtant  one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Oflers  of  Lands,  Ma- 
chinery, Implements,  Seeds,  Shrubs.  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Luml)er,  Horses.  HarncBs,  with  full  particulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  considerati.'ii  of  the  Board 
of  TrusUes.  JAMES  DAl-E  JOHNSTON, 
St'cretary  and  General  .\geut,  125  Saiisome  street, 

19vl-3m  Sak  FiUKcisco. 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

BKltRY    f-iTKEKT, 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  l>e carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  br  i)leKsed  to  sc-e  all  uur  old  friends  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  lu-avy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  customers. 

19vl-3m  BflLLER    k   HALEY. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

BENICIA. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  this  well  known 
institution  will  commence  on  the 

26th  day  of  July  Next. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  will  be  a  complete  renova- 
tion of  the  establishment.    A   fine    Schof>l  Room  and 
many  other  improvements  will  be  added,  and  new  furni- 
ture, carpeta,  bedding  and  apparatus  supplied. 

The  course  of  study  and  mode  of  instniction  will  be 
such  as  the  besfmodem  culture  demands:  and  in  every 
genuine  advantage  of  school  and  home,  the  institution 
will  prove  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank. 

For  particulars  address 

REV.C.  H.  POPE, 

19vl-lmbp  Benicia,  Cal, 


^A.R.I-.OI«.      A  L  B  U 

In  Five  ttuarto  Volumes. 
PRICE,  $3  PER  V0LT:ME,  OR  $10  PER  SET, 

Complete. 


M 


Description  of  the  VIork. 

The  PARLOR  ALBlMisdoubtlfsa  the  most  extensive 
ART  GALLERY  ever  published,  and,  by  th(pse  who  have 
examined  the  several  portions  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
priuiounced  "The  Climax  of  Beauty."  Each  volume 
contains  20  full  page  Chrome  Lithographs,  in  Oil  Col- 
ors, 40  full  page  Steel  Engravings,  40  full  page  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  2t'K)  pages  of  reading  matter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  illustrations,  the  whole  making  '  ach 
volume  about  one-half  as  thick,  and  same  sized  pages,' 
of  Webster's  largest  Dictionary.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  u  ill  Ije  sold  separately,  if  desired. 
Sold  by  Subscribtion,  Only. 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  Wild  American  Birds. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Wild  .\merican  Animals. 

Vol.  III.,  American  Domesticated  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol.  IV'.,  Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Vol   v..  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects, 

This  work  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  culti- 
vated American  people,  and  no  library  «iU,  hereafter, 
be  complete  without  this  addition  to  its  treasures,  while 
as  a  parlor  amusement  it  is  imequalled  by  American 
publics  tions. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  will  give  agents  very  liberal  terms  for  selling  the 
above  described  publications,  and  wish  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  I'nited  States  and  British 
Provinces.  Experienced  book  agents  and  all  other  per- 
sons ofrespectubilityshould  apply  at  once.  Any  young 
Man,  or  young  Lady,  can,  by  devoting  a  short  time 
during  the  day  or  evening,  secure  a  complete  set,  free  of 
expense,  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  allow  large  Com- 
mission in  Cash. 

We  have  prepared  a  most  beautiful  SPECIMEN  BOOK 
FOR  AGENTS,  containing  5  of  the  Oil  Chromos,  10 
Steel  Engravings,  10  Wood  Engravings  and  iJO  pages  of 
descriptive  reading,  being  selections  from  each  volume, 
together  with  blank  paper,  specimens  o(  binding,  etc. 

(Jur  Specimen  Book  has  cost  us  quite  largely,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  send  it  to  persons  who  do  not  intend  to 
act  as  agents,  but  to  any  one  who  will  make  an  effort  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  Work,  we  will  send  the 
Specimen  Book,  prepaid,  tm  receipt  of  40  cents  to  cover 
postage.     Enclose  stamp  for  reply  and  address 

AMERICAN  PCBLISHINQ  CO  , 

mall-2m  Butland,  Tt. 


New  Patent  Law. 

The  New  V.  S.  Patent  Act  of  1870  will  be  sent  FREE 
on  receipt  of  postage  stamp  to  inventors  and  patentee*, 
by  Dewkt  a  Co.,  publishers,  patent  agents  and  engrav- 
ers, San  Francisco. 
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The  Blackberry. 

Blackberries  are  among  the  most  profita- 
ble of  the  fruit  crops.  They  are  easy  of 
culture,  not  particular  as  to  soil  and  expos- 
ure, hardy  and  always  productive.  They 
need  but  one  planting,  and  never  grow 
old,  as  the  bushes  renew  themselves  annu- 
ally. All  they  require  is  to  have  the  old 
wood  taken  away,  and  to  be  occasionally 
supplied  with  dressing.  We  have  said 
they  were  productive.  In  the  older  States 
an  acre  of  land  'will  yield  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  more  in  bulk  of  blackberries 
than  of  corn.  An  average  of  70  bnshels 
per  acre  is  nothing  unusual  for  large  plan- 
tations. The  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
berry  are  also  highly  important,  and  it 
matures  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  its 
peculiar  properties  are  especially  neces- 
sary to  healthy  digestion.  It  is  probably 
the  best  antidote  known  for  the  common 
complaints  of  warm  weather.  Its  roots, 
also  ijossess  the  medicinal  proiserties 
adapted  to  the  indisposition  i^eculiar  to  the 
latter  part  of  summer.  We  have  no  statis- 
tics by  us  of  the  usual  yield  in  California, 
but  i^resume  that  it  must  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  East. 

Of  all  fruits  that  grow  wild  there  is 
none  that  is  moi"e  i^erfect  in  its  production 
by  nature  than  the  blackberry;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  as  very  singular  that  in 
this  age  of  horticultural  progress  so  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit,  and 
particiilarly  to  the  fact  that  no  seedlings 
have  been  produced  superior  to  those 
growing  wild  in  the  fields,  Avithout  care  or 
culture.  Hitherto,  we  have  depended  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  wild  briar  for  our 
supplies  of  this  fruit,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  course  of  obtaining  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  from  planting  the  seeds. 

Even  the  variety  which  we  herewith 
present  was  taken  originally  from  a  field 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  replanted  in 
sevei-al  gardens  of  that  town.  One  of  the 
parties,  Mr.  William  Lawton,  took  particu- 
lar pains  in  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, and  it  was  from  the  roots  produced 
and  improved  by  him,  that  this  particular 
berry  has  been  so  widely  disseminated 
over  the  country.  The  berry  is  by  some 
called  after  the  town  where  it  was  discov- 
ered, by  others  after  the  man  who  first 
took  pains  to  improve  and  introduce  it. 
We  prefer  the  latter  title  as  most  api^ro- 
priate. 

The  drawing  from  wjiich  our  engraving 
was  prepared  was  taken  from  an  early 
cluster  of  the  berries  as  raised  by  Mr. 
Lawton.  The  natural  size  and  shape  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  picture.  The 
fruit,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but  little  larger  or 
plumper  than  the  ordinary  wild  blackberry, 
but  has  been  much  improved  since  this 
drawing  was  made.  The  thorns  also  are 
more  prominent  on  the  improved  berry 
than  are  here  represented,  or  were  found 
in  the  original  fruit  at  New  Rochelle. 

There  seems  to  be  a  curious  fact  about 


the  thorns  of  the  blackberry.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  suppress  them,  by  care- 
ful cultivation,  and  produce  a  thornless 
bush.  To  some  extent  this  effort  has  been 
successful,  and  some  canes  have  been  pro- 
duced almost  free  from  them.  This  result 
created  quite  a  sensation,  at  first,  and  the 
plants  sold  readily  for  $5  each,  until  it  be- 
gan to  be  noticed  that  the  fruit  appeared 
to  deteriorate  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  thorns.  We  believe  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  Lawton  bush  has  developed  an 


list  he  places  the  Wilson's  Early,  as  the 
largest  known,  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
and  which  thus  comes  in  at  a  time  when  a 
large  price  can  be  received.  There  is  one 
field  exclusively  of  this  variety  in  New 
Jersey,  comprising  75  acres,  from  which  a 
profit  of  $14,000  was  made  last  season  in 
three  weeks  time! 

The  next  in  point  of  profit  he  places  the 
Dorchester,  which  has  an  upright,  strong 
growing  bush,  tall,  erect  and  hardy.  They 
almost  invariably  yield  good  crops  of  fair- 


THE     LAWTON,     OR     NEW    ROCHELLE     BLACKBERRY. 


increase  in   thorns,   in   proportion    as   its 
fruit  has  been  improved  by  cultivation. 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  in  the  way 
of  varying  the  colors  of  this  berry,  and 
various  shades  of  white,  red  and  purple 
have  been  brought  out;  but  of  no  practical 
value  except  as  novelties  out  of  which  the 
growers  have  succeeded  in  making  money. 
The  Best  Varieties  for  Cultivation. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  intelli- 
gent cultivators  in  the  Eastern  States,  Mr. 
William  Perry  of  New  Jersey,  after  care- 
fully cultivating  26  varieties  of  this  berry 
in  addition  to  producing  a  large  num- 
ber of  seedlings,  (none  of  which  latter, 
however,  were  any  better  than  the  parent 
stock)  has  retained  the  four  which  he 
considers  the  most  valuable  for  field  culti- 
vation for  market.    At  the  head  of    the 


sized  berries,  sweet  and  firm,  so  as  to  carry 
well  to  market,  This  is  also  an  early  va- 
riety, coming  in  a  little  later  than  the  Wil- 
son's Early. 

The  Kitlatinny  is  placed  next  in  order  as 
a  profitable  berry  for  market.  It  is  very 
hardy,  large,  luscious  and  productive. 

The  fourth  in  order  of  value,  as  placed 
by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Perry,  at  his 
gardens  in  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  is  the  Law- 
ton,  which,  though  longer  known  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  a  most  excellent 
berry,  is  placed  the  last  on  his  abbreviated 
list. 

We  are  indebted  to  Colman's  Rural 
World  for  the  engraving  herewith  pi-e- 
sented,  which  is  especially  valuable  as 
showing  what  the  Lawton  blackberry  was 
when  first  taken  from  its  native  field — and 
how  little  the  most  careful  culture  has 
been  able  to  effect  in  improving  upon 
Nature  in  the  production  of  this  valuable 
fruit. 


Culture  of  Small  Fruits. 

Many,  both  at  the  East  and  in  this  State, 
are  becoming  fearful  that  small  fruit  culti- 
vation is  being  overdone.  We  cannot 
think  so.  Failures  occur  in  all  pursuits, 
and  in  all  branches  of  trade,  but  generally 
from  mismanagement.  Some  men  will 
succeed  better  than  others  in  whatever 
business  they  may  engage.  The  superiority 
of  one  over  another  is  generally  very 
easily  traceable,  if  we  study  carefully  the 
characters  of  the  two  individuals  —  their 
habits  of  industry  and  modes  of  doing 
business. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  call  to  mind  a 
failure  in  any  branch  of  fruit  growing, 
where  the  party  kept  within  his  means, 
made  no  serious  mistakes  in  selecting  his 
stock  of  trees  or  small  fruits,  and  was  in- 
dustrious himself  in  looking  after  his  bus- 
iness ?    We  think  not. 

Some  men  will  succeed  better  than  others 
in  growing  grain,  root  crops,  cattle  or  poul- 
try— and  that  too  when  all  have  the  same 
market  to  realize  from,  and  equal  facilities 
for  their  several  ijroductions.  It  is  generally 
easy  to  tell  why  this  is;  some  peculiarity  will 
always  show  itself  to  account  for  either 
success  or  failure.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems,  perhaps,  to  solve  in  this 
connection,  is  the  choice  of  the  particular 
field  in  which  the  party  should  engage — to 
determine  that  Avhich  is  most  in  unison 
with  his  temperament  and  circumstances; 
and  when  the  choice  is  once  made,  another 
essential  requisite  is  a  jjower  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  upon  that  pursuit,  to 
study  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  become 
master  of  it. 

There  are  very  few  persons,  especially  in 
this  State  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves, for  a  series  of  years  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  or  the  large  field  crops, 
where  comparatively  but  little  close  atten- 
tion is  required,  who  can  come  down  to 
the  niceties  and  industry  and  personal  at- 
tention required  in  small  fruit  culture. 
Still  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  ten-acre 
lot  in  any  of  the  counties  near  this  city, 
now  devoted  to  grain,  and  at  all  siiited  to 
the  fruit  culture,  but  what  could  be  made 
to  pay  infinitely  better,  for  the  labor  and 
money  spent  upon  it,  in  such  culture,  than 
in  grain.  The  net  i^rofits  of  an  acre  of 
grain  can  always  be  counted  in  dollars 
upon  the  fingers;  but  there  are  very  few 
acres  devoted  to  fruit,  large  or  small,  that 
may  not  with  proper  management,  be  made 
to  nett  from  $50  to  $150  or  more  jier  acre. 

There  always  was,  and  always  will  be 
men  who  will  be  constantly  crying  out 
that  the  market  is  overstocked  with  this  or 
that  production  of  fruit;  but  the  careful, 
intelligent  cultivator  will  give  no  heed  to 
such  complaints.  Fruit  can  and  shonld  be 
raised  and  placed  in  the  consumer's  hands 
cheaper  than  it  is  now;  and  when  that  is 
done,  the  consumption  will  increase  in 
rapid  proportion.  A  small  deduction  in 
the  price  of  strawberries  in  this  market,  the 
present  season,  has  increased  their  con-, 
sumption  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the 
producers  are  malting  fully  as  much  as  they 
made  a  year  ago;  although  the  railroad 
companies,  jobbers  and  other  go-betweens 
refuse  to  abate  a  farthing  of  their  previous 
demands. 
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ECHANICAL     ^^ROGRESS. 


Amebican  MANUTArxDUE  OF  Small 
Arms. — The  following  is  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  May  5th: — "The  aggregate 
of  service  rifles  manufactured  and  shipped 
to  France  by  the  Kemington  Company 
since  the  21st  of  September,  reaches  the 
extraordinary  total  of  154,120.  Adding  to 
this  19,777  carbines  and  40,350  army  re- 
volvers, the  number  of  their  own  arms 
furnished  to  France  by  the  Remingtons  is 
214,247,  figures  which  seem  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  the  London  Times,  in  an  arti- 
cle deploring  the  petty  organization  and 
inadequate  resources  of  the  British  small 
arms  manufacture,  that  one  American 
establishment  possessed  a  larger  capacity 
for  production  than  those  of  all  England 
combined.  The  recent  adoption  of  the 
Martini-Henry  breech-loader  as  the  British 
Service  Arm,  has  elicited  the  fact  that, 
with  her  present  capabilities  of  marlufact- 
iire,  England  can  turn  oiit  the  300,000 
stand,  which  is  accounted  the  proper  com- 
plement for  her  regular  army  in  four  years. 
No  circumstance  could  illustrate  better 
than  this  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
small  arms  industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  Remington  establishment  at  Ilion  is 
by  no  means  the  only  one  in  our  country 
possessed  of  a  productive  capacity  un- 
known to  the  British  industry.  Hardly 
less  extensive  than  the  Kemington,  in 
scope  of  operation,  is  the  great  Hartford 
Company,  founded  by  Col.  Sam.  Colt.  In 
the  superb  armory  of  this  company,  a 
structure  actually  unique  in  the  perfection 
of  its  adaptedness,  are  fal)ricated  not  mere- 
ly the  Berdan  breech-loading  rifle  and  the 
■well  known  revolving  pi.stol,  but  whatever 
style  of  small  ordnance  may  be  required, 
from  a  Gatling  battery  down  to  a  Derrin- 
ger. The  Providence  Tool  Company,  the 
Brown  Manufacturing  Company  of  New- 
buryport,  severally  producers  of  the  Pea- 
body  and  the  Van  Choate  breech-loading 
rifles;  the  two  Sharps  establishments  of 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford,  the  Smith  & 
Wesson  of  Springfield,  which  is  now  exe- 
cuting an  order  of  25,000  army  revolvers 
for  Russia,  and  the  Winchester  of  New 
Haven,  manufacttiring  the  eighteen-shot 
repeating  rifle,  are  all  organizations  un- 
equaled  by  any  in  England.  But  the  Rem- 
ington, whose  facilities — crowding  four 
acres  of  brick  and  mortar,  employing 
from  1,300  to  1,400  workmen — many  of 
them  a  second  generation  of  skilled 
artisans — paying  out  monthly  §138,000  for 
labor,  consuming  annually  from  6,000  to 
10,000  tons  of  coal,  contributing  to  the  thrift 
and  absorbing  the  products  of  a  large  rural 
district — have  been  in  seven  months  ade- 
quate to  the  completion  of  more  tlian  170,- 
(TOO  stand  of  rifles,  assui-edly  hold  the  first 
rank,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  world." 


IsiPEOVED  Turbine  Wheel. — A  recent 
patent  is  upon  "making  the  buckets  sei>a- 
rate  and  movable,  so  that  they  may  be  pol- 
ished for  the  purpose  of  lessening  fric- 
tion, or  removed  without  taking  the  wheel 
apart;  and  providing  a  flange  or  bead  upon 
each  bucket,  made  in  sections  or  contin- 
uous the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  the 
bucket,  the  flange  fitting  into  a  corre- 
sponding groove  in  the  disks  of  the  wheel, 
and  secured  by  a  screw  bolt  passing 
through  thedisks  into  the  flange  ortheedge 
of  the  bucket.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  scroll  is  made  so  that  it  can 
be  removed,  which  gives  ready  access  to 
the  gate,  permitting  the  latter  to  be  re- 
moved or  adjusted  without  disconnecting 
the  wheel  from  the  flume.  The  gate  is 
also  provided  with  adjustable  strips  or 
bars  placed  on  the  inside  by  wOiich  com- 
pensation for  wear  is  secured  and  leakage 
prevented."— )Sfi.  Am. 

Light  Telegraph  Cables. — Capt.  W. 
Rowett  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association  in  v^  hich  he  advocates 
the  adojjtion  of  much  lighter  cables  than 
those  DOW  in  use.  The  cable  of  '57 
weighed  one  pound  per  fathom.  Capt. 
Rowett  thinks  one  ounce  heavy  enough. 
Such  a  cable,  he  says,  would  sink  at  the 
speed  of  two  miles  per  hour,  and  could  be 
run  out  even  in  tempestuous  weather,  and 
kept  under  as  perfect  control  as  a  log  line, 
without  the  cumbrous  and  complicated 
machinery  now  used  to  pay  out  heavy 
cables.  The  author  regards  hemp  as  the 
proper  material  for  covering  the  electric 
core.  The  material  can,  he  says,  be  soaked 
with  a  preserving  solution  which  will 
make  it  practically  indestructible,  and 
which  in  contact  with  water  becomes  very 
hard.  He  thinks  that  by  the  adoption  of 
light  cables,  messages  could  be  profitably 
sent  for  one-sixth  of  the  present  price. 


Over-testing  of  Iron  Work. — We 
quote  the  following  from  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine :—"  A.  moderate  proof -load  is 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  whether  the 
example  in  question  is  capable  of  i)erforming 
the  ordinary  duty  that  will  devolve  upon 
it,  while  a  very  severe  one  cannot  do  more, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  permanently 
damage  the  structure.  The  over-testing 
of  any  piece  of  mechanism  or  example  of 
construction  may  be  not  ina^jtly  compared 
to  the  over-training  of  a  young  athlete. 
When  the  j)owers  are  over-taxed,  they  are 
inadequate  to  perform  their  work  when  the 
time  arrives.  »  *  *  Independently  of 
the  reasons  that  we  shall  refer  to  which  in- 
dicate that  excessive  proof  tests  should  not 
be  used,  there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
iron  structures  do  subsequently  yield  under 
a  much  less  strain  than  that  which  they 
bore  apparently  with  ease  at  the  time  of 
testing.  *  *  The  effect  of  over-strain- 
ing, particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
shocks  and  sudden  violent  wrenchings,  is 
to  render  iron  that  is  otherwise  of  a  soft 
ductile  nature,  exceedingly  hard  and  brit- 
tle. In  fact,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
incessant  repetitions  of  impactive  forces 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  completely 
alter  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  ma- 
terial, and,  in  a  word,  to  convert  wrought 
iron  into  cast." 


ciENTiFic  Progress. 


Utilizing  Gas  with  a  Vengeance. — The 
New  Orleans  Republican  for  April  9th  has 
the  following:  "Yesterday  morning,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Knight,  agent  of  the  Watertown 
Steam  Engine  Company,  sunk  a  drove  well 
in  the  rear  of  his  olKce,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting a  supply  of  water;  and  when  at  the 
depth  of  forty-six  feet,  a  sudden  and  very 
powerful  draft  of  gas  was  observed  to  flow 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  He  immedi- 
ately closed  the  pipe,  thinking  to  utilize 
this  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  but 
found  the  pressure  too  great;  when  the 
idea  struck  him  to  direct  it  into  the  boiler 
of  one  of  his  engines  and  experiment  with 
it  in  making  steam.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  connection  been  made  than  the  engine 
began  to  run  entirelj'  by  the  jjressure  of 
the  gas  acting  upon  the  piston,  at  a  press- 
ure of  twelve  pounds  to  the  scpiare  inch; 
and  so  it  continued  all  day  yesterday,  giv- 
ing no  sign  of  exhaustion."  The  Times  of 
same  date  notes  the  same,  and  adds: 
"  When  we  witnessed  it  in  operation,  the 
gage  marked  a  pressure  of  twelve  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  and  the  gas  from  the 
discharge  pijjc  was  burning  brilliantly." 

Coating  Steel  with  Molten  Iron. — A 
patent  has  been  recently  taken  out  for  the 
following  process: — The  plate  or  other  ar- 
ticle of  wrouglit  iron  or  steel  to  be  coated 
is  covered  with  powdered  borax  and  raised 
to  a  welding  heat.  It  is  then  placed  upon 
a  level  iron  table,  and  surrounded  with  a 
frame  to  prevent  the  flowing  off  of  the  metal 
to  be  poured  uijon  it.  We  quote  a  para- 
gra2)h  from  the  specification: — "  The  molt- 
en iron  which  has  been  mixed  with  borax, 
is  then  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the 
heated  plate  or  other  article  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  molten  iron  has  been  poured  on  as  de- 
scribed, a  plate  of  steel  or  hard  smooth 
iron,  of  sufficient  size  to  nearly  cover 
the  whole  of  the  molten  iron,  is  brought 
down  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  a  press- 
ure immediately  applied  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  molten  iron  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness, and  also  to  oxjiel  all  the  air  or  gases 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  molten  iron, 
and  which  would  otherwise  render  the 
coating  jjorous  and  of  no  practical  value." 

Planing  Valve-Seats. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  American  Raihcay  Times  says: 
"Portable  planers  are  now  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  jilaning  valve-seats,  etc., 
and  such  jobs  as  cannot  well  be  placed 
upon  the  table  of  a  jjlaner.  These  porta- 
ble machines  may  be  clamped  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  planed  in  almost  every  position 
possible,  either  horizontal,  vertical,  slant- 
ing, or  bottom  upward,  and  worked  either 
by  hand  or  power;  but  they  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  first-class  mechanics,  in  every 
sense,  like  all  other  complex  and  truly  use- 
ful machines,  in  order  to  do  a  good    job." 

Snake-Skin  Boots. — Fifty  skins  of  the 
anaconda  have,  it  is  said,  been  tanned  by 
Schayer  Brothers,  at  the  Boston  High- 
lands, for  boot  leather.  The  tanning  proc- 
ess was  similar  to  that  observed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alligator  leather. 


Base  Ball  Implejients. — One  New  York 
manufacturer  alone  made  last  year  162,000 
balls.  Mills  are  running  all  the  year  round, 
turning  out  nothing  but  bats.  The  Times 
says  "  the  supply  is  barely  equal  to  the 
.demand." 


Crystals  in  Plants. — Dr.  E.  M.  Hale 
has  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Microscopy 
upon  the  value  of  the  microscope  to  the 
pharmaceutist.  We  extract  the  following: 
"It  has  been  proven  by  microscopic  exam- 
inations that  saline  substances  ai-e  sponta- 
neously crystallized  within  the  cells  of 
plants,  the  crystals  having  been  found  ex- 
isting in  infinite  numbers  throughout  the 
bark,  wood  and  leaves  of  a  great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West 
Point,  first  called  attention  to  this  subject. 
He  ()l)served  the  crystals  in  the  ashes  of 
the  hickory ;  afterwards  he  examined  the 
bark  previous  to  its  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  tire.  When  the  bark  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  numerous 
glittering  particles  are  seen.  An  examina- 
tion proves  them  to  be  crystals,  for  when 
thin  layers  of  bark  or  sections  of  wood  are 
viewed  by  a  microscope,  the  crystals  are 
detected  imbedded  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. They  are,  however,  better  seen  by 
scraping  the  bark  upon  a  plate  of  glass, 
upon  moistening  which  with  the  breath 
the  crystals  are  made  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face, while  the  woody  particles  are  readily 
blown  oft".  These  crystals  are  identical  in 
every  particular  with  the  polygonal  bodies 
found  in  the  ashes  of  hickory  wood.  Prof. 
Bailey  examined  the  wood  and  bark  of 
nearly  every  indigenous  and  foreign  tree, 
and  with  the  same  result.  Even  in  the 
densest  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  lig- 
num vitaD,  the  crystals  may  be  found  by 
scraping  the  wood  into  a  watch-glass  tilled 
with  water,  jjicking  out  the  woody  parti- 
cles and  then  examining  the  residue.  The 
crystals  are  likewise  detached  in  the  mi- 
nute j)ai-ticles  that  fall  from  worm-eaten 
wood,  sawdust,  and  in  the  tiner  particles 
of  ground  dye-woods.  This  shows  that 
even  the  tinely  ground  medicinal  barks, 
woods,  etc.,  used  by  the  jjharmaceutist, 
may  be  examined  successfully  for  the  crys- 
tals peculiar  to  them.  It  only  remains  to 
examine  all  the  medicinal  vegetable  sub 
stances,  and  ascertain  the  jseculiar  crystals 
belonging  to  each.  Then,  if  these  are  de 
lincated  and  appended  to  our  works  on 
Medical  Botany,  and  Pharmacology,  a 
great  and  practical  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  purity  of  drugs  would  result 

The  Electro-tonic  State. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  abstract  from  Nature,  of  an 
article  in  Silliman's  Journal  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Mayer,  on  "the  physical  condition  of  a 
closed  circuit  contiguous  to  a  permanent 
and  constant  Voltaic  current;  or,  on  the 
electro-tonic  state."  The  author  com- 
mences by  giving  extracts  from  Faraday's 
investigations,  in  which  he  uses  the  term 
electro-tonic  state  to  indicate  the  condition 
of  a  wire  in  which  an  electric  wave  has 
been  induced  by  the  proximity  of  a  con 
ductor  through  which  a  constant  current 
was  passing.  He  has  endeavored  to  obtain 
some  clue  to  the  condition  of  such  a  closed 
circuit  by  passing  through  it  another  elec- 
tric wave  of  a  constant  intensity,  and 
which  he  ingeniously  generated  by  slipping 
a  flat  spiral  from  the  end  of  a  permanent 
magnet,  as  described  in  the  number  of  this 
journal  for  November  la.st.  Currents  thus 
obtained  are  found,  Ijy  means  of  a  delicate 
reflecting  galvanometer,  to  be  practically 
of  the  same  intensity;  for  on  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times  this  produced  de- 
flections differing  from  one  another  to  an 
extent  not  greater  than  20".  In  this  man- 
ner it  was  determined  that  a  definite  elec- 
tric current,  traversing  a  metallic  circuit 
in  proximity  to  another  traversed  by  a 
powerful  voltaic  current,  has  the  same  in- 
tensity, whether  pa-ssed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  latter  or  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  it.  The  author  thinks,  however,  that  a 
diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  current 
ensues,  and  he  intends  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments in  order  to  settle  this  question. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  New- 
York. — This  is  the  new  name  of  the  old 
American  Ethnological  Society.  Some  fif- 
teen gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society 
recently  gathered  at  the  residence  of  Hon. 
E.  G.  Squicr,  made  this  change  of  title, 
and  adopted  new  by-laws.  Mr.  Squier,  in 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
said  that  "  in  the  similar  organizations  of 
London  and  Paris  the  functions  of  Ethnol- 
ogy had  been  long  since  exchanged  for  the 
broader  ground  of  Anthropology,  so  as  to 
embrace  under  that  general  title  the  co- 
operative labors  of  the  anatomist,  the 
philologist  and  archseologist,  and  combine 
in  one  scheme  of  study  whatever  relates  to 
historic  man." 


Hallier's  Parasitical  Investigations. 
The  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  in  notic- 
ing a  critique  upon  the  above  by  Dr.  Weise 
alludes  also  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Bil- 
lings (U.  S.  A.),  and  says: — Dr.  Weise  is 
even  more  explicit  in  his  statements  than 
our  Washington  authority,  declaring  that 
he  has  found  Prof.  Hallier's  work  to  be 
"  one  mass  of  errors.  "  Dr.  Vv'.  worked  at 
the  bedside  day  after  day,  studying  all  the 
secretions,  the  blood,  the  lymph  of  pus- 
tules, etc.,  and  receiving  from  all  the  same 
answer, — that  they  contained  no  crypto- 
gamic  growth.  Nor  was  this  from  want  of 
a  sufficiently  high  power;  for  heused  a  No. 
lOHartnach's  immersion  lens.  *  *  "In 
this  connection,  it  is  desirable  to  put  iipon 
record  the  results  obtained  at  the  Surgeon 
Gerieral's  Office,  Washington,  in  repeating 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jos.  G.  Richardson 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  demonstrated 
the  passage  of  bacteria  and  vibrios  from 
the  stomach  into  the  blood.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  method  was  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  before  and  after  ingestion 
of  putrid  beef-juice.  These  experiments 
wei'e  repeated  in  precisely  his  manner,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Dr.  Woodward,  so 
often  and  so  carefully,  and  gave  so  uni- 
formly negative  results,  that  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  there  was  some  falla- 
cy in  those  of  Dr.  R.,  and  that  vibrios  do 
not  appear  in  the  blood  after  the  ingestion 
of  matters  loaded  with  them." 


Kight-Handedness  the  Result  op  Nat- 
ural Selectjon. — Dr.  Pye-Smith,— accor- 
ding to  the  Lancet, — disposing  of  the  theo- 
ries that  ieft-hondedness  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  transposition  of  the  viscera,  as  as- 
serted by  Von  Baer  and  others,  or  by  an 
abnormal  origin  of  the  primary  branches 
of  the  aorta,  proceeds  to  argue  that  right- 
handedness  arose  from  modes  of  fighting 
adopted,  "  If  a  hundred  of  our  fighting  am- 
bidexterous ancestors  made  the  step  in 
civilization  of  inventing  a  shield,  we  may 
suppose  that  half  would  carry  it  on  the 
right  arm,  and  fight  with  the  left;  the  other 
half  on  the  left,  and  fight  with  the  right. 
The  latter  would  certainly,  in  the  long 
run,  escape  mortal  wounds  better  than  the 
foi-mer  (the  heart  beingjprotected) ,  and  thus 
a  race  of  men  who  fought  with  the  right 
hand  would  gradually  be  developed  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection."  Of  course 
the  habit  once  acquired,  of  using  the  right 
hand  more  than  the  left,  would  be  heredit- 
arily tran.smitted  from  parent  to  child. 

Colossal  Sea-Weed. — From  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  structure  of 
specimens  of  the  fossil  trunks  described 
under  the  name  of  Protolaxites  Logani,  and 
which  Principal  Dawson  affirmed  in  his 
Bakerian  lecture  before  the  Roj-al  Society, 
to  be  the  oldest  known  instance  of  Conifer- 
ous wood,  Mr.  Carruthers  has  discovered 
that  they  are  really  the  stems  of  huge 
Algse,  Vielongiug  to  more  than  one  genus. 
They  are  gigantic  wlien  contrasted  with 
the  ordinary  Algie  of  our  existing  seas, 
nevertheless  some  approach  to  them  is  made 
in  the  huge  tree-like  Lessonias  which  Dr. 
Hooker  found  in  the  Antarctic  seas,  and 
which  have  stems  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  a  diameter  so  great  that  they  have  been 
collected  by  mariners  in  those  regions  for 
fuel,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  drift- 
wood. They  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
—  The  Academy. 

Exceptions  Prove  the  Rule. — "It  is  the 
male  birds  who  take  the  active  part  in  pair- 
ing, and  who  not  only  fight  for  the  posses- 
sion of  their  mates,  but  display  their 
colors,  theirvoice,  or  whatever  be  their  pecu- 
liar attractions,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  end. 
This  rule  is  confirmed  by  the  exceptional  case 
of  the  cassowary  and  a  few  other  species  in 
which  the  hens  court  the  male  birds,  fight 
together  in  rivalry,  and  accordingly  assume 
the  brighter  colors  and  more  attractive  shape 
usually  worn  by  the  male.  Not  only  tlie 
parental  and  incubating  instincts,  but  the 
usual  moral  qualities  of  the  two  sexes  are 
in  these  cases  reversed:  "the  females  be- 
ing savage,  quarrelsome,  and  noisy,  the 
males  gentle  and  good." — Darwin. 

Influence  op  Heat  on  the  Refraction 
of  Light. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Vienna,  Prof. 
Stefan  presented  a  memoir  on  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  refraction  of  light  in  solid 
bodies,  containing  a  series  of  determina- 
tions of  the  refraction  of  rock-salt,  sylvine 
(perchloride  of  potassium),  alum,  fluor- 
spar, and  glass,  at  temperatures  of  53°-6 — 
201''2  F.  The  refractive  power  of  the  first 
four  bodies  decreases  uniformly,  and  for 
all  parts  of  the  spectrum,  with  the  increase 
of  temperature;  the  refractive  power  of 
glass  increases  with  the  temperature,  and 
the  increase  becomes  greater  in  passing 
from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  at  the  spec- 
trum. 
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tKORRESPONDENCE. 

Improved  Asiatic  Fowls— How  to  Dis- 
tiDguish  Different  Breeds. 

[Written  for  the   Pbesb.] 

There  are  so  many  improved  fowls  being 
presented  for  the  public  favor,  and  under 
so  many  disguises,  that  people  who  do  not 
keep  fully  posted  in  such  matters,  are  very 
likely  to  be  deceived,  and  perhaps  imposed 
upon.  At  one  time,  when  the  rage  was  all 
for  Shanghai  fowls,  every  long-legged, 
coarse-bodied,  stalwart  fowl  was  claimed 
as  a  Shanghai,  or  a  cross  with  that  favorite 
breed.  But  when  the  public  began  to  get 
tired  of  these  coarse  animals,  another  mam- 
moth breed,  the  Cochin  China,  and  Chit- 
tagongs  came  on  to  dispute  the  claim  to 
general  favor,  and  then  the  Brahma  Pootras; 
and  now,  the  light  Brahmas,  and  the 
dark  Brahmas  seem  to  "  rule  the 
roost;"  while  the  Houdans,  and  Creve- 
CcBurs,  La  Fleshe,  Leghorns,  and  the  old 
Polanders,  are  all  claiming  a  portion  of  the 
public  attention.  And  now,  every  big 
fowl,  almost,  is  called  Brahma,  or  Buff- 
Cochin,  or  whatever  seems  to  be  the  reign- 
ing favorite  of  the  day. 

That  people,  novices  or  amateurs  in  the 
business,  who  may  not  understand  the  es- 
pecial marks  of  distinction  between  these 
several  breeds  and  shades  of  bi'eeds,  may 
have  some  guide  to  go  by  in  their  selec- 
tions, when  they  wish  to  purchase  of  the 
poultry  fanciers,  we  give  below  some  of  the 
distinctive  marks  by  which  to  know  which 
is  which,  and  which  is  not. 
The  Brahmas. 

These  seem  to  be  rather  the  reigning  fa- 
vorites of  the  day.  There  are  liglit  and 
dark  Brahmas;  and  although  some  fanciers 
seem  to  claim  that  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctive in  the  qualities  of  each,  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  radical  difference;  we 
deem  them  only  varieties  of  the  same  breed, 
or  family;  the  chief  variation  being  in 
their  color.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
flesh  of  the  dark  is  richer  and  more  palata- 
ble than  that  of  the  light.  But  we  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  ' '  People's  Practical 
PouUty  Book"  (a  new  and  popular  work, 
just  issued  by  Moore  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker)  ,in  the  opinion  that  "  the  difference 
between  the  two  colors  is  all  fancy.  One 
proves  just  as  good  as  the  other,  under 
similar  management.  Having  had  both 
colors  (the  author  adds),  we  have  yet  to 
learn  tlio  distinctive  difference  between 
them.  The  plumage  of  the  dark  does  not 
show  the  same  mussiness  of  feather  as  the 
light,  still  if  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  hennery, 
as  fowls  always  should  be,  the  difference  is 
imaginary. "  This  new  work  thus  describes 
what  it  deems  a  perfect  Brahma  should  be. 
Dark  Brahma. 

The  head  of  the  cock  should  be  sur- 
mounted with  what  is  termed  a  "  pea 
comb,"  which  resembles  three  small  combs 
running  parallel  the  length  of  the  head, 
the  center  one  the  highest;  beak  strong, 
well  curved,  wattles  full;  ear-lobes  r'^d, 
well  rounded  and  falling  below  the  wattles. 
The  neck  should  be  short,  well  curved; 
hackle  full,  silvery  white,  striped  with 
black,  flowing  well  over  the  back,  and  sides 
of  the  breast;  the  feathers,  at  the  head 
should  be  white.  Back  very  short,  wide  and 
flat,  rising  into  a  nice,  soft,  small  tail,  car- 
ried upright;  back  almost  white; the  sad- 
dle feathers  white,  striped  with  black,  and 
the  longer  the  better.  The  soft  rise  from 
the  saddle  to  the  tail,  and  the  side  feathers 
of  the  tail  to  be  pure,  lustrous  green  black, 
(except  a  few  next  the  saddle)  slightly 
flecked  with  white,  the  tail  feathers  pure 
black.  The  breast  should  be  full  and 
broad,  and  carried  well  forward;  feathers 
black,  tipped  with  white;  wings,  small  and 
well  tucked  up  under  the  saddle-feathers 
and  thigh  fluff.  A  good  black  bar  across 
the  wing  is  important.  The  fluff  on  the 
hinder  parts  and  thighs  should  be  black  or 
dark  gray;  lower  part  of  the  thighs  covered 
with  soft  feathers,  nearly  black.  The 
markings  of  the  hen  are  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  cock.  Both  sexes  should  have 
rather  short,  yellow  legs  (those  of  the  hen 
the  shorter) ,  and  profusely  feathered  on  the 
outside.  The  carriage  of  the  hen  is  full, 
but  not  so  upright  as  that  of  the  cock. 
The  markings  of  the  hen,  except  the  neck 
and  tail,  are  the  same  all  over,  each  feather 
having  a  dingy  white  ground,  closely  pen- 
ciled with  dark  steel  gray,  nearly  up  to 
the  throat  on  the  breast. 


Light  Brahmas. 

Pure  Light  Brahma  fowls  are  chiefly 
white,  in  color  of  plumage;  but  if  the  feath- 
ers are  parted,  the  bottom  of  the  plumage 
will  appear  of  a  bluish  gray,  showing  an 
important  distinction  between  them  and 
the  White  Cochins,  in  which  the  feathers 
are  always  white  down  to  the  skin.  The 
neck-hackles  should  be  distinctly  striped 
with  black,  down  the  center  of  each  feather. 
The  plume  of  the  cock  is  often  lighter  than 
that  of  the  hen;  the  back  should  be  quite 
white  in  both  sexes.  The  wings  should 
appear  white  when  folded,  but  the  flight 
feathers  are  black;  the  tail,  black  in  both 
cock  and  hen;  in  the  cock,  however,  it  is 
well  developed,  and  the  coverts  show 
splendid  green  reflections  in  the  light;  it 
should  stand  tolerably  upright,  and  open 
well  out  laterally,  like  a  fan;  the  legs 
should  be  yellow,  and  well  covered  with 
white  feathers,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
very  slightly  mottled  with  black;  ear-lobes 
must  be  pure  red,  and  every  bird  should 
have  a  perfect  pea-comb,  though  fine  birds 
with  a  single  comb  have  occasionally  been 
shown  with  good  success.  But,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  pea-comb  fowl  shows  off'  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  attracts  universal 
commendation  by  both  the  amateur  and 
breeder. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  this  breed,  the 
author  says  that  he  found  them  inferior, 
as  layers;  but  that  since  he  has  discarded 
them,  he  has  found  out  the  reason — he  fed 
them  too  much.  He  very  justly  says, 
that  "  feeding  fowls  enough  to  keep  them 
in  good  heart,  and  over-feeding  them,  are 
two  different  things."  He  pronounces 
them  "good  layers,  and  good  setters,"  and 
admits  they  make  the  best  of  mothers,  if  the 
breeder  knows  how  to  handle  them.  And 
we  consider  that  one  great  advantage  of 
this  breed  is,  that  they  are  not  only  good 
mothers,  but  their  chicks  are  so  strong  and 
hardy  that  few  need  be  lost,  with  only  or- 
dinary care. 

The  Cochin-Chinas. 

Some  people  prefer  the  Buff  Cochins  to 
the  Brahmas,  or  Chittagongs.  The  Buff 
Cochins  are  claimed  by  the  author  alluded 
to,  to  be  the  "real  Shanghais;"  or  that 
they  and  the  White  Cochins  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  a  cross  with  the  Chittagong  and 
Shanghai  breed.  Some  fine  specimens  of 
Buff  Cochins  have  recently  been  brought 
to  California;  but  the  importers  would  be 
shocked  if  they  were  to  hear  them  called 
Shanghais. 

A  true  specimen  of  the  Buff  Cochins,  is 
described  thus  : — The  carriage  of  the  cock 
should  be  upright  and  majestic;  breast  very 
broad  forming  a  straight  line  from  the 
crop  to  the  thighs;  back,  short  and  wide; 
tail,  very  slightly  raised,  and  the  wings 
very  short  and  held  tightly  to  the  sides; 
the  legs,  thighs  and  saddles  unusually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  head 
small,  and  carried  well  up;  a  stout,  curved 
and  yellow  beak,  with  plenty  of  substance 
at  the  base,  and  the  shorter  the  better.  The 
carriage  of  the  hen  must  be  similar  in  gen- 
eral character  to  the  cock,  excepting  that 
the  head  is  carried  much  lower;  and  a  gen- 
tle, pleasing  expression  of  the  face  is  a 
mark  of  high  bred  specimens.  The  hackle 
of  the  cock  should  be  very  full  and  of  a 
light  bay  color,  spreading  over  the  base  of 
the  wings,  and  free  from  any  markings. 
The  hen's  hackle  should  be  a  distinct,  clean 
buff,  free  from  any  markings;  a  slight  pen- 
ciling is  preferable  to  a  clouded  one.  The 
saddles  of  the  cock  and  hen  should  also  be 
free  from  any  markings.  Cockerels  of  the 
year,  though  imperfect,  will,  if  of  pure 
blood,  in  the  second  year,  molt  out  per- 
fectly clear.  A  black  tail  in  the  cock  is  ad- 
missable;  but  the  princii^al  feathers,  if 
bronze  in  color,  add  very  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird;  if  of  buff  color,  will 
throw  dark  pullets.  The  breast  of  the  cock 
and  hen  shoiild  be  clear  buff,  the  feathers 
running  somewhat  lighter  in  color  towards 
the  tip,  showing  a  waving  appearance  in 
sun-light. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  quills 
should  be  clear  buff,  without  admixture  of 
colors.  The  legs  should  be  very  heavily 
feathered,  short,  and  wide  apart.  The 
comb  in  the  cock  and  hen  should  be  very 
fiat,  evenly  serrated  and  perfectly  straight, 
without  any  inclination  to  either  side.  The 
wattles  of  the  cock  thin  and  fine,  perfectly 
florid  in  color,  ear-lobes  well  developed, 
long,  thin  and  fine;  any  white  is  a  decided 
blemish.  The  eye  of  the  cock  should  be 
yellow-ochre  colored;  in  the  hen  a  little 
darker  than  those  of  the  cock;  these  charac- 
teristics denote  a  sound  constitution.  A 
clear,  dark-winged  cock  throws  the  best 
chickens.  Vulture  hocks,  in  Cochins,  in- 
admissable.  There  are  Buff,  Lemon  and 
Cinnamon  colored  Cochins,  also  Silver 
Buffs,  their  characteristics  otherwise  are 
about  the  same. 


The  Shanghais. 

These  fowls,  which  were  the  first  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Americans  toward  the 
large  Asiatic  breeds,  had  a  great  run,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ;  but  have  now 
been  measurably  supplanted  by  the  more 
solid,  compact  Brahma,  Cochin,  etc., 
which,  in  many  instances  (or  those  that 
pass  for  such),  probably,  are  only  the 
Shanghai  improved.  But  that  the  reader 
may  know  how  to  detect  the  Shanghai  pure, 
from  others,  we  will  describe  them. 

A  well-bred  cock,  when  full  grown, 
stands  twenty-eight  inches  high;  the  hen, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  inches.  The 
hen  has  a  slightly  curved  beak,  the  fore- 
head well  arched,  comb,  low,  single,  erect, 
slightly  and  evenly  toothed;  wattles  small 
and  curved  inward;  the  eyes  are  bright 
and  prominent,  the  neck  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  gently  arched,  when  held  up- 
right; the  body  long  and  greatly  arched; 
the  girth  of  the  body  of  a  good  specimen, 
when  measured  over  the  wings,  is  about 
twenty  inches;  the  legs  are  rather  long,  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  Avith  a  tinge  of  flesh 
color,  and  generally  thickly  covered  with 
feathers  from  the  outside  down  to  the  toe. 
The  plumage  is  remarkably  soft  and  silky, 
and,  beneath  the  tail,  densely  fluffy  and 
rounded.  The  comb  of  the  cock  is  high, 
deeply  indented,  and  his  wattles  double 
and  long.  Though  the  comb  and  wattles 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  breed  of  fowls,  nor  are  its 
reddish  yellow-feathered  legs;  but  the 
abundant,  soft,  and  downy  covering  of  the 
thighs,  hips,  and  region  of  the  vent,  to- 
gether with  the  remarkably  short  tail,  are 
characteristics  not  found  in  any  other  bird. 
The  wings  ai-e  small  and  short,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  fowl,  being  carried 
very  high  np  the  body,  thus  exposing  the 
whole  of  the  thighs,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  side.  The  arrangement  of  the  feathers 
gives  the  bird  a  greater  depth  of  quarter, 
in  proportion  to  the  brisket,  than  fowls 
usually  exhibit. 

In  color.  Shanghais  may  be  found  that 
are  black,  gray,  buff,  cinnamon  and  par- 
tridge color.  Those  originally  imported 
were  generally  white.  I  have  raised  this 
kind  in  China,  and  found  them  a  very  fair 
breed  of  fowls.  Mr.  Bowman,  an  English 
poultry  breeder  of  some  note,  claims  that 
he  had  a  Shanghai  pullet  that  laid  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eggs  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  days,  then  stopi^ed  six  days, 
then  laid  sixteen  eggs  more,  stojjped  four 
days,  and  then  continued  her  lay — and  is 
laying  yet,  for  ought  we  know.  The  flesh 
of  these  fowls  is  considei'ed  more  coarse 
than  ordinary  birds,  but  they  ai-e  doubtless 
improved  by  crossing  with  other  varieties. 
But,  for  large  breeds,  the  Brahmas  and  Co- 
chins, improved,  seem  to  take  precedence,  at 
this  time. 

Chittagongs. 
As  elsewhere  stated,  these  fine  birds  as 
well  as  the  Shanghais,  once  had  a  great 
run,  and  were  general  favorites;  but,  like 
the  Shanghais,  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins. 
Their  a^^pearance  and  characteristics  are 
thus  described:  The  plumage  of  the  Chit- 
tagong is  very  showy,  and  of  various  colors; 
and  the  bii'ds  are  exceedingly  hardy.  In 
color,  some  are  gray,  interspersed  with 
lightish  yellow  and  white  feathers  in  the 
pullets,  the  legs  being  of  a  reddish  flesh 
color,  and  more  or  less  feathered;  the  comb 
lai'ge  and  single;  wattles  very  full,  wings 
good  size,  carriage  proud  and  easy,  action 
prompt  and  determined,  the  flesh  delicately 
white.  The  cocks  at  eight  or  nine  months 
of  age,  weigh  from  nine  to  ten  pounds, 
and  the  hens  from  eight  to  nine.  The  red 
variety  are  smaller  than  the  gray;  legs  yel- 
low and  blue;  wings  and  tail  short;  comb 
single  and  rose-colored.  The  Chittagongs 
as  a  breed,  stand  high  on  their  legs,  if  not 
so  high  in  public  estimation;  the  cocks,  in 
some  instances,  standing  twenty-six  inches 
high  and  the  hens  twenty-two. 

From  these  descriptions  and  comparisons 
of  the  various  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls,  I 
think  the  readers  of  the  Pebss  will  be  able 
more  readily  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  when  they  wish  to  purchase,  or  com- 
pare the  various  breeds;  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  this  article  to  facilitate. 

T.    H.    H. 


The  Percheron  Horse  Again. 

Editoks  Press. — I  see  by  your  paper  of 
May  6th,  that  Mr.  A.  Wilsey,  of  Pet'aluma, 
says  joii  were  mistaken  in  the  statement 
you  made  that  my  recent  importation  was 
the  first  Percheron  stock  ever  brought  to 
this  coast;  as  he  imported  a  Norman  colt 
in  1865,  giving  his  pedigree,  color,  etc. 
He  says  young  Eawley  was  sired  by 
RoUin,  and  imported  into  Champagne  Co., 


Ohio,  (does  not  say  where  from)  and  was 
a  dapple  brown;  Rawly  Jr.'s  dam.  Lady 
Jane,  was  from  a  French  Horse,  Louis 
Napoleon. 

From  his  own  statement,  his  horse  Raw- 
ley  Jr.  is  not  more  than  three-quarter 
blood.  I  claim  that  his  horse  is  only  one- 
quarter  Percheron,  and  that  from  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  the  Percheron  horse  is  of  a 
gray  color;  those  that  will  read  in  this 
matter  and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
French  author,  C.  DeHuy's,  know  this  to 
be  so. 

I  will  say  that  while  East,  looking  for  a 
Percheron  horse  to  bring  to  this  coast,  I 
saw  and  conversed  with  nine  different  in- 
dividuals who  went  to  France  expressly  for 
the  Percheron  horse.  They  all  said  their 
true  color  was  grey.  I  saw  19  last  fall, 
when  I  selected  my  horse  and  mares,  and 
learned  positively,  from  good  authority,  of 
26  others,  all  Percheron  stallions,  imported 
from  France,  making  45,  that  they  were  all 
grays;  some  iron  and  steel  gi-ay,  others 
light  grays.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  brown, 
bay,  or  black  Porcheron  ever  being  im- 
ported. 

French  writers  say  the  demand  for  the 
Percheron,  is  so  gi"eat  in  foreign  countries 
that  many  Brittany  mares  are  taken  into 
Perche  to  breed  to  their  horses,  and  that  is 
where  the  dark  colors  come  from. 

De  Huys,  in  writing  on  this  subject, 
says:  "Hence  it  repels  and  proscribes  the 
dark  colored  coats,  without  examination 
and  reflection,  because  they  are  considered 
the  colors  of  the  English  horse;  it  excepts 
the  greys — greys  with  confidence — because 
with  them  it  perceives  the  absence  of  the 
dreaded  blood,  and  in  them  it  has  found 
that  which  satisfies  all  its  wants. 

I  liked  the  grey  horse  because  I  thought 
that  Providence  had  created  it  grey  in 
order  that  it  might  be  able  to  withstand, 
during  its  Avork,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
not  be  prostrated  under  its  rays.  I  liked 
it  gray,  as  the  Arab  likes  his  horse  grey, 
and  his  bournoue  of  a  whitish  color;  as 
the  American  planter  likes  his  white  cotton 
suit  and  his  Panama;  as  our  soldier,  in 
the  field,  liked  under  the  African  or  Mexi- 
can sky,  the  havelock  which  protected  him 
against  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun.  I 
liked  it  grey  because  it  seemed  to  me  to 
recall  more  than  any  other  the  Arab,  the 
primitive  horse,  because  Perche,  having 
always  possessed  grey  horses,  I  thought 
there  was  much  more  chance  of  finding 
under  this  CQat,  the  type  of  the  country; 
because  I  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  to  the 
tune  of  that  old  ballad  of  our  ancestors, 
celebrating,  Charles  de  Trie  the  Perche- 
ron seigneur,  going  forth  to  combat  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers: 

"On  charger  white 

The  Bire  of  Trie, 

Against  the  foe, 

Has  gone  to  war,"  etc.,  etc. 

Because,  in  a  word,  during  my  infancy, 
I  had  breathed  the  dust  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts making  mention  of  the  white  Per- 
cheron mares.  I  liked  it  grey,  because 
for  the  service  of  the  post- coaches  and 
carriers,  in  their  long  stages,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  grey  horse  appeared  to 
me  more  easy  to  guide  than  the  horse  of  a 
dark  color.  Finally,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  this  coat  was  more  becoming 
than  any  other,  the  f)owerful  form  of  a 
vigorous  worker." 

I  was  in  Iroquois  Co.,  111.,  last  October, 
looking  at  the  Percheron ;  I  did  not  learn 
or  hear  of  any  brown,  bay,  or  black  Per- 
cheron horse  being  imported,  and  I  saw 
some  of  the  importers  there  that  were  old 
citizens  and  well  posted  in  horse  matters. 

I  think  the  Rollin  horse  was  of  English 
origin. 

That  Mr.  Wilsey  has  a  good  horse,  I  do 
not  doubt,  as  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
grand  colts  of  Louis  Napoleon,  quai-ter 
bloods  that  were  fine,  large  animals,  and 
his  good  breeding  qualities  came  from 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  it  is  said  he  was  the 
sire  of  over  400  successful  stallions. 

I  have  been  breeding  large  horses  for 
some  years;  and  have  the  result  of  others; 
but  have  never  seen  any  family  of  horses 
that  cross  so  well,  and  show  their  peculiar- 
ities; even  the  one-eighth  bloods  being 
square,  compact,  serviceable  animals. 

I  have  seen  the  breeding  from  the  small 
common  mares  of  the  country  to  the  large 
Clydesdales,  all  look  well  and  give  satis- 
faction. W.  C.  Mtee. 

Ashland  Mills,  Oregon,  May  13th,  1871. 
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We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  inter-, 
esting  feature  of  the  whole  process  of  feed- 
ing silkworms,  the 

Spinning  of  Cocoons. 

If  the  worms  have  passed  all  the  melt- 
ings well,  and  begin  to  show  ravenous  ap- 
petites after  they  have  entered  upon  the 
last  age  of  their  existence,  before  their 
transformation  into  moths  or  butterflies, 
the  ojDcrator  may  safely  count  on  soon 
being  gladdened,  if  not  with  a  golden,  cer- 
tainly with  a  i  ilken  harvest.  The  one  se- 
cured, the  other  will  surely  follow.  About 
four  days  after  the  worm  has  come  out  of 
its  fourth  sleep,  the  weather  being  good,  it 
will  eat  faster  and  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  its  life;  and  on  about  the  sixth 
day  it  will  have  attained  its  greatest  size. 

From  this  time  its  appetite  slacks  up 
gradually,  and  it  is  easily  perceived  by  an 
experienced  eye  that  a  change  is  approach- 
ing. The  color  changes  from  a  rank 
gi'eenish  white  to  a  mellow  yellowish 
white.  .  The  body  of  the  worm  decreases 
towards  the  extremes  and  increases  in  the 
center.  Three  or  four  hours  before  the 
worm  is  ready  to  spin  it  changes  very  rap- 
idly and  assumes  a  ripe  or  mature  appear- 
ance; the  skin  about  the  neck  becoming 
somewhat  wrinkled  and  the  whole  body 
translucent.  At  this  stage  it  begins  to 
show  uneasiness,  ceases  to  eat,  and  begins 
to  crawl  about  in  search  of  a  hiding  place 
in  which  to  enshrine  its  body  in  a  silken 
shroud. 

If  such  a  place  is  easily  found,  it  begins 
its  cocoon  at  once;  but  if  no  place  has 
been  prepared,  it  becomes  excited  and 
crawls  rapidly  from  place  to  place  until  it 
can  put  off  its  work  no  longer,  when  it  be- 
gins to  spin  its  silk  here  and  there,  pro- 
miscuously, over  the  table.  Hence  it  is 
very  important  tliat  some  good  provision 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  spinning  time  has 
arrived,  in  which  all  the  worms  can  form 
their  cocoons.  To  this  end  many  plans 
have  been  adopted  and  many  inventions 
have  been  patented.  That  which  will  suij- 
ply  the  real  wants  of  the  worm  at  the  least 
expense,  and  which  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  gather  the  cocoons  most  rapidly,  and 
with  the  least  dirt  attached,  is  the  one  that 
should  be  adopted.  If  common  wild  must- 
ard is  plentiful,  or  common  May  weed  or 
dog  fennel,  either  may  be  cutf  a  little 
green,  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
the  leaves  may  be  threshed  off  and  the 
branches  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  worms  seem  to  like  something  of  an 
aromatic  smell,  such  as  either  of  these 
weeds  afford.  In  the  absence  of  these,  al- 
most any  other  branching  weed  or  brush 
of  trees,  such  as  oak  brush  or  peach  tree 
brush  may  be  used.  Wheat  straw,  bound 
together  at  each  end  in  bunches  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  then  pressed 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  make  a  bulge  in  the 
center  is  very  good.  The  worm  wants  to 
occupy  a  space  of  about  an  inch  square  in 
suspending  and  completing  its  cocoon,  and 
anything  that  will  furnish  the  greatest 
number  of  separate  spaces  of  this  size,  the 
nearest  to  it  and  clear  from  dirt  or  loose 
substances  that  will  stick  to  the  cocoon 
when  removed  is  appropriate  to  secure  the 
silken  harvest. 

One  look  into  a  cocoonery,  prejiared  for 
the  spinning,  will  give  a  person  a  better 
idea  of  what  is  wanted  than  all  the  descriji- 
tions  that  can  be  written.  The  worms 
never  all  go  to  spinning  at  the  same  time, 
even  from  the  same  table;  but  they  usually 
all  get  into  the  brush  within  three  or  four 
days  from  the  time  the  first  go  up.  Those 
that  remain  on  the  table  will  want  some 
feeding  until  all  have  spun.  After  the 
worm  once  begins  its  cocoon  it  never  eats 
any  more,  and  must  not  in  anj-  manner  be 
disturbed.  It  requires  about  three  days  to 
complete  the  cocoon,  if  unmolested. 
The  cocoons  should  not  be  disturbed  or 


moved  until  fully  completed,  and,  as  above 
stated,  this  will  be  in  about  three  or  four 
days  from  the  time  it  is  first  discovered  to 
be  spinning.  But  the  cocoons  cannot  be 
gathered  until  all  are  completed,  which 
will  be  in  three  or  four  days  from  the  time 
when  the  last  worms  went  up  into  the 
brush. 

We  would  here  remark  that  if  any  con- 
siderable number  of  worms  linger  on  the 
table  later  than  three  days  after  the  first 
went  into  the  brush,  it  is  better  to  remove 
these  slow  ones  to  another  table  and  give 
them  new  brush,  so  that  you  can  the  sooner 
commence  the  work  of  gathering  tlie 
cocoons. 

As  soon  as  the  cocoon  is  finished,  the 
worm  commences  its  transformation  into  a 
moth;  and  while  in  this  intermediate  state, 
and  until  it  acquires  its  wings,  it  is  called 
a  chrysalis.  In  this  condition  it  lies  still 
and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  cocoon 
having  exhausted  all  the  silk  that  it  con- 
tained and  let  go  of  the  thread.  When 
this  letting  go  occurs,  the  cocoons  may  be 
handled  without  injury,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  harvest  may  be  commenced  at  once. 

To  determine  when  the  cocoons  are 
finished,  gather  a  number  last  commenced 
and,  holding  one  by  one  up  to  the  ear, 
shake  them.  If  the  chrj^salis  rattles  or 
moves  in  the  cocoon  this  indicates  that  the 
labors  of  the  worm  are  completed,  and  the 
cocoons  may  be  gathered.  While  in  the 
live  state  the  cocoons  reel  best,  and  if  the 
producer  intends  to  reel  his  own  silk,  that 
work  may  be  commenced  at  once,  or  if  a 
market  is  handy  by  they  may  be  sold  green 
for  immediate  reeling.  If,  however,  no 
reel  is  at  hand  and  the  market  is  at  any 
distance,  the  chrysalis  must  be  killed  with- 
in from  six  to  eight  days  from  the  time  the 
cocoon  is  finished  or  the  moth  will  work 
its  way  out  and  thus  destroy  the  cocoon 
for  reeling.  The  moth  does  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  cut  the  fibre  of  the  cocoon 
to  get  out,  but  it  exudes  from  its  mouth  a 
liquid  substance  which  dissolves  the  glue 
with  which  the  threads  are  stuck  together 
and  then  works  them  either  way  and  draws 
itself  out  between  them.  This  process  so 
tangles  the  fibre  of  the  cocoon  that  it  can- 
not, with  an  ordinary  reel,  be  wound  off. 

Cocoons  from  which  the  moths  have  been 
permitted  thus  to  exti-icate  themselves  are 
called  pierced  or  perforated  cocoons,  and 
are  not  worth  over  half  as  much  as  perfect 
cocoons. 

Killing  the  Chrysalis. 

Various  modes  have  been  adopted  to  kill 
the  chrysalis.  Some  apply  artificial  heat, 
as  in  a  dry  oven,  others  steam  them;  but 
in  California  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  hot 
day,  falling  directly  on  the  cocoon  will  kill 
the  chrysalis.  To  make  the  killing  by  the 
sun  more  sure  they  may  be  placed  under 
glass.  They  require  to  be  spread  out  very 
thin  so  that  the  sun  will  reach  every 
cocoon,  or  the  process  will  not  be  entirely 
successful.  If  killed  by  either  process  the 
heat  should  be  applied  long  enough  not 
only  to  kill  the  chrysalis,  but  to  dry  it,  or 
evaporate  the  fluids  of  the  chrysalis,  other- 
wise these  fluids  will  stain  the  silk  and 
injure  it.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
chrysalis  be  thoroughly  dried  to  jirevent 
the  bad  smell  that  would  otherwise  be 
emitted  from  the  decaying  matter,  and  also 
to  prevent  them  heating  and  spoiling. 

Having  killed  the  chrj'salis  the  cocoons 
are  ready  for  market,  and  are,  according  to 
the  quotations  in  France,  worth  from  $1.50 
to  $3  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 
They  should  be  worth  about  the  same 
price  here,  and  we  presume  this  will  be 
about  what  the  San  Francisco  Silk  Manu- 
facturing Company  will  be  able  to  jiay  for 
them  when  their  machinery  is  in  running 
order. 

Important  Caution. 

If,  however,  you  have  occasion  to  keep 
them  on  hand  any  length  of  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  mice  must  be  kept 
away  from  them  or  your  labor  of  the 
season  will  soon  be  lost.  One  mouse  in  a 
very  short  time  will  destroy  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  cocoons. 
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Enquiries  About  Fruit  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture in  California. 

Editors  Pbess. — I  have  for  several 
years  been  thinking  of  emigrating  to  your 
State  with  the  view  of  engaging  in  hoi-ti- 
CTilture  and  bee  keeping,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  through  your  paper  a  few  questions 
which  I  hope  may  be  answered  through 
the  columns  of  the  Press,  by  those  who 
may  be  practically  posted  in  the  matters 
enquired  of. 

What  kind  of  fruit  pays  best,  and  in 
what  locality  ? — naming  county,  and  dis- 
tance from  market,  etc  ? 

Will  it  pay  to  raise  bees  in  the  vicinitj- 
of  fruit  oi-chards,  or  does  the  dry  season 
cause  the  flower§  to  dry  uj}  ?  Wliat  time 
do  bees  swarm  ?  How  often  can  they  be 
allowed  to  swarm  in  one  season  with 
safety;  or  with  profit  to  the  owner? 

What  is  the  average  yield  of  honey  each 
year? — where  is  the  honey  sold,  and  at 
what  price  per  pound— box  honey  and 
strained  ?  What  are  bees  worth  in  com- 
mon box  hives,  and  in  movable  comb 
hives?    Both  native  and  Italian  bees? 

Are  there  many  in  California,  who  make 
bees  a  specialty  ?  Will  Italian  queen  bee 
raising  pay  there?  What  do  Italian 
queens  sell  for  ?  How  are  bees  wintered  ? 
Are  there  summer  stands  or  are  they  win- 
tered in  cellars  ?  From  what  feed  is  the 
Ijrincipal  part  of  the  honey  gathered  ?  Are 
there  any  honey  yielding  plants  that  will 
compare  with  white  clover  honey  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity? 

Hoping,  Mb.  Editor,  you,  or  some  of 
your  many  readers  will  answer  the  above 
questions  I  am  resj)ectfully,   H.  Nesbit. 

Chloroforming  Bees. 

It  is  unpleasant  in  the  extreme  to  some 
people  at  least,  when  the  sweet  treasures 
of  the  bee  hive  are  to  be  taken  away,  to 
feel  obliged  to  resort  to  the  nauseating 
practice  of  suffocating  them  with  tobacco 
smoke,  or  doom  them  to  the  still  worse 

"  Dentil  of  devils  smoorpd  in  brimstone  rork," 

especially  as  both  tobacco  and  sulphur  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  more  ellicicnt  and 
less  distasteful  means  employed  to  accom- 
l^lish  the  result.  We  refer  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  chloroform,  now  extensively  used 
in  England,  and  it  is  said,  without  injuri- 
ous results,  to  stupefy  bees  so  as  to  remove 
the  honey.  The  mode  of  application  is  as 
follows: 

A  table  is  set  about  ten  feet  from  the 
hive,  and  covered  with  a  cloth.  Some 
chloroform  (about  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of 
an  ounce)  is  then  poured  into  a  shallow 
dish  and  covered  with  a  wire  gauze,  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  falling  into  it.  The 
hive  is  then  removed  from  its  stand  and 
set  over  the  chloroform.  In  about  twentj' 
minutes  all  the  bees  will  have  fallen  down 
to  the  table  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  not 
one  remaining  in  the  comb.  After  remov- 
ing the  comb,  the  hive  and  the  bees  are  re- 
stored to  their  i^lace,  the  latter  soon  recov- 
ering, without  suffering  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

Our  practicewith  handling  bees  has  been 
to  simply  tap  on  the  hive  for  a  min- 
ute with  the  handle  of  a  pocket  knife,  or 
some  other  small  instrument  that  will  make 
a  slight,  sharp  noise.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  so  distract  the  bees  as  to  induce  them 
to  gorge  themselves  with  honey,  which 
they  always  do  when  disturbed,  evidently 
led  by  instinct  to  take  a  hearty  and  hasty 
meal  previous  to  being  driven  from  their 
home  (the  fear  of  which  is  what  disttirbs 
them)  so  that  they  may  be  as  fully  as  jios- 
sible  prepared  for  a  journey  of  uncertain 
length.  A  bee  so  gorged  will  never  sting 
unless  individually  .attacked.  With  this  pre- 
caution ,  which  is  simple,  sure  and  effectual 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  use '  of 
tobacco,  puff-ball  or  any  other  smoke,  or 
chloroform.  The  only  further  precaution 
necessary  is  to  handle  them  gently  and 
quietly. 

To  Get  Bees  out  of  Honey  Boxes.— A 
simple,  cheap,  and  easy  way  to  get  bees 
out  of  honey  boxes,  is  to  place  an  empty 
barrel  anywhere  about  the  apiary,  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Remove  the  boxes 
from  the  hives  and  place  them  in  it;  then 


lay  a  dark  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
leaving  a  space  at  one  side  large  enough 
for  one  or  two  bees  to  fly  or  crawl  out  at  a 
time.  You  may  then  leave  for  other  work 
and  return  at  your  leisure,  without  fear  of 
robber  bees.  I  have  tried  this  plan  several 
years,  sometimes  placing  a  dozen  boxes  in 
a  barrel  at  one  time,  and  never  yet  knew  a 
bee  to  return  to  the  barrel  for  honey  nor  a 
coll  to  be  uncapped.  If  any  one  has  a 
cheaper,  quicker,  or  easier  way,  we  should 
like  to  hear  of  it. — Moore's  Rural. 

How   to   Introduce  Italian  Queens   to 
Native  Bees. 

Take  away  the  queen  of  the  colony  ts 
which  the  Italian  queen  is  to  be  given.  To 
find  her  most  easily,  open  the  hive  when 
many  of  the  bees  are  out  gathering  honey ; 
disturb  the  bees  as  little  as  possible,  and, 
if  convenient,  have  an  assistant  to  examine 
one  side  of  the  comb  while  you  examine 
the  other.  Look  on  the  combs  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cluster  of  bees  first,  as  the  queen 
is  most  likely  to  be  there;  as  soon  as  you 
find  her  remove  from  the  hive,  and  then 
put  the  Italian  queen  with  a  few  workers, 
which  are  sent  with  her,  in  the  wire  cage, 
stopping  the  mouth  of  the  cage  with  a 
piece  of  honey- comb  partly  filled  with 
honey ;  lay  the  cage  on  the  frames  over  the 
cluster  of  bees,  or,  if  the  weather  is  cool, 
suspend  the  cage  between  two  combs  in 
the  cluster  of  bees.  The  bees  will  gnaw 
through  the  comb  stopper  in  a  few  hours 
and  liberate  the  queen.  In  four  or  five 
days  after,  examine  all  the  combs  and 
remove  all  the  queen  cells  if  any  are  start- 
ed, or  they  may  throw  off  a  swarm  if  it  is 
in  the  swarming  season. 

Another  method  is  to  select  a  strong 
colony,  move  it  some  distance  away  to  a 
new  location;  then  take  from  it  two  or 
three  frames  containing  honey  and  brood, 
shake  all  the  bees  from  them,  put  them  in 
a  new  hive  and  place  it  on  the  old  stand, 
close  all  the  openings,  except  one  hole  in 
the  top,  and  through  this  gently  put  the 
It.ilian  queen- on  the  frames  and  shut  her 
in;  then  open  the  entrance,  so  one  bee  at  a 
time  can  pass  in,  of  those  out  gathering 
honey;  being  full  of  honej'  and  disturbed 
at  seeing  their  hive  changed  they  will  not 
molest  the  queen.  This  method  saves 
hunting  the  native  queen,  and  you  also 
have  a  new  swarm,  as  the  old  colony  re- 
moved has  a  fertile  queen,  and  will  soon 
build  new  combs  instead  of  those  removed, 
and  enough  bees  will  return  to  the  old 
stand  to  soon  build  up  a  strong  colony. 
Should  you  not  care  to  thus  divide,  you 
can  look  over  the  combs  in  the  old  hive 
for  the  queen  and  kill  her,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  remove  all  the  combs,  shaking  all 
the  bees  from  them  in  the  old  liive,  placing 
the  combs  in  the  new  hive  with  the  Italian 
queen,  and  just  before  dark  shake  out  all 
the  remaining  bees  in  front  of  the  new 
hive;  let  them  enter  as  a  new  swarm.  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Tuj)per  says  slie  never  knew  a  queen 
to  be  lost  when  introduced  in  this  way. 

Ca!'/(o«— Open  the  box  in  which  the 
queen  is  sent  in  a  closed  room,  so  that  if 
the  queen  chances  to  fly,  she  will  go  to  a 
window  and  can  be  easily  caught.  Never 
handle  the  queen  by  the  abdomen;  always 
take  hold  of  her  by  the  wings  or  upon  some 
part  of  the  body.     She  will  not  sting  j'ou. 

The  above  directions  are  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nesbit,  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison 
County,  Kentucky,  the  gentleman  who 
asks  a  series  of  questions  in  another 
column,  and  who  intimates  his  intention 
to  remove  to  this  State. 


Bee  Robbing. — When  bees  are  robbing, 
close  the  entrance  so  nearly  that  but  one 
bee  at  a  time  can  escape.  At  sundown  re- 
move the  hive  to  a  secure  place  well  dark- 
ened and  keep  there  for  a  week.  This  will 
got  the  robber  bees  used  to  their  new  neigh- 
bors, and  they  will  work  and  remain  with 
them.  This  should  be  done  only  when  the 
swarm  is  overcome  by  the  robbing  bees. 
Otherwise  leave  the  swarm  on  the  stand, 
with  the  entrance  hole  nearly  closed.  In 
such  a  condition  they  will  fight  their  way 
through. 

Weight  of  Honey  in  a  Hive. — A  bee- 
keeper must  not  judge  of  the  state  of  his 
hive  in  the  spring,  by  its  weight  alone,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  number  of  young 
bees  and  larva;  in  it  weigh  heavy,  and  maj' 
impose  on  the  unwary  for  real  wealth, 
when  the  stock  of  honey  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  Ceops. — Favorable  accounts  con- 
tinue to  come  in  from  the  northern  and 
the  mountain  and  coast  counties.  The  re- 
port from  Butte  county  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  crops  are  looking  well,  especially  about 
Chico.  There  has  been  no  frost  to  injure 
tlie  grain  and  the  prospects  are  favorable 
for  an  average  harvest.  Grain  is  looking 
remarkably  well  on  the  Honecut— never 
Ijetter.  In  the  valleys  of  Plumas  county 
vegetation  is  looking  splendid,  and  every- 
thing promises  an  abundant  yield. 

The  Folsom  Teleyrapli  says  the  gi'ain  on 
the  hills  about  that  place  is  looking  well, 
and  both  farmers  and  vineyardists  through- 
out the  county  are  hajspy  in  the  expectation 
of  abundant  crojis. 

Severe  Fkosts — No  Feuit  in  Siskiyou. 
The  Yreka  Journal  says  that  nearly  all  the 
fruit  in  Siskiyou  county  was  killed  by  a 
severe  frost  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
No  fruit  has  been  spared,  not  even  apples. 

At  a  later  date  less  severe  frosts  have 
visited  some  other  i^ortions  of  the  State — 
Lake,  Nevada,  Sonoma,  Contra  Costa  and 
Santa  Clara  counties;  but  little  or  no  dam- 
age was  done,  however,  in  those  localities, 
unless  we  except  Lake  county. 

In  Sierra  valley  grass  is  three  or  four 
weeks  more  advanced  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  is  looking  remarkably  well.  The  graz- 
ing on  the  hills  around  Bear  Valley  will 
be  excellent  by  the  first  of  June. 

The  Marin  County  Journal  says  the  grass 
of  that  region  is  iookihg  well,  causing  the 
visages  of  the  dairymen  to  look  broader. 

The  prospects  still  continue  good  in  So- 
noma. 

The  wheat  fields  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road between  Woodland  and  Davisville, 
according  to  the  Mail,  show  very  jjlainly 
where  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  ir- 
rigation. The  watered  spots  look  green 
and  flourishing  while  the  other  fields  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  been  already 
harvested. 

A  Useful  Device,  according  to  the  Val- 
lejo  Chronicle,  has  been  put  in  operation 
in  some  parts  of  Solano  where  the  grain 
and  grass  are  very  short.  An  apron 
is  fitted  undel-  the  sickle  of  the  mower 
which  catches  all  the  grass,  and  when  full 
is  dumped  into  piles.  Grass  and  grain 
not  over  three  inches  in  hight  are  thus 
secured,  in  some  cases  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
to  an  acre.  This  device  might  probably 
be  found  useful  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  where  the  drouth  has  stunted  grain 
and  grass. 

The  Pacheco  Gazette  says  should  no  ex- 
cessively hot  weather  or  withering  north 
winds  occur  during  the  next  two  weeks  the 
San  Eamou,  Taylor  and  Moraga  valley  dis 
tricts.  Pinole  and  San  Pablo  will  have  par- 
tial grain  crops.  Haying  has  already  be- 
gun. 

A  Davisville  date  of  the  15th  says  the 
crops  around  there  are  a  total  failure,  and 
the  majority  of  farmers  in  Yolo  county 
will  have  close  work  to  get  hay  in. 

The  Oakland  Notes  of  the  9th  says:  From 
conversation  with  farmers  in  this  county 
wo  believe  that  the  crops  will  be  better 
than  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  beet  crop  will 
be  ample  to  supply  the  Alvarado  sugar  fac- 
tory, and  wherever  there  has  been  deeji 
plowing  the  prospects  are  said  to  be  good. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  says  the  prospect 
is  most  encouraging  for  immense  crops  of 
fruit  in  that  section.  Apricots  are  now  as 
large  as  nutmegs,  and  the  trees  are  loaded 
as  we  never  before  saw  them. 

A  San  Jose  date  of  the  15th  says  that  the 
grape  crops  are  expected  to  be  exceedingly 
large.  Grain  crops,  though  not  so  large  as 
usual,  will  yield  about  the  average  returns. 

Santa.  Ceuz. — The  Sentinel  has  seldom 
seen  better  crops  of  grass,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Soquel. 
The  grain  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
from  Santa  Cruz  to  Soquel,  are  good.  Down 
the  creek  to  the  bay,  a  better  crop  will  be 
cut  this  year  than  for  several  years  past, 
unless  rust  destroys  the  straw.  Corn  is 
just  up  and  looks  remarkably  well,  while 
potatoes  and  other  spring  crops  are  prom- 
ising an  abundant  yield.  Santa  Cruz  and 
vicinity,  will  have  an  average  crofj  of  hay, 
grain  and  fruit  this  year. 

The  Pajaronian  says  that  wlieat,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  fruit  trees,  strawberries,  etc.,  are 
all  in  excellent  condition,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  crops  there  will  be  an  immense  yield. 

Accounts  from  the  Alisal,  Natividad, 
New  Republic  and  Castroville  districts,  re- 
port the  crop,  both  wheat  and   barley,  will 


be  larger  than  last  year.  Pajaro  and  San 
Juan  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
about  Hollister  there  is  some  grain  and  a 
pretty  good  show  of  hay. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  says: — 
"We  are  safe  from  the  iron  jaws  of  the 
monster  drouth.  Gentlemen  from  Cam- 
bria, San  Miguel,  and  other  portions  of  the 
county,  report  progress  and  prosperity — 
all  because  of  the  iirosjoect  of  a  bountiful 
harvest." 

Los  Angeles  reports  say  that  the  croj^s 
in  El  Monte  township  are  looking  finely. 
Corn  promises  a  large  yield.  Grasshop- 
pers, which  are  creating  alarm  in  other 
townships,  have  not  made  their  appearance 
at  El  Monte. 

Geasshoppers  in  large  numbers  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  foothills  east 
of  Stockton,  and  it  is  feared  they  will 
move  into  the  valley. 

The  wild  blackberry  crop  is  very  jjrom- 
ising  the  present  season,  along  the  Feather 
river  bottom.  These  luscious  berries  will 
be  ready  for  the  pickers  in  about  two 
weeks. 

Solano  County  reports  that  the  cool  and 
moist  weather,  prevalent  there  during  last 
week,  was  of  a  reviving  character  to  the 
languishing  crops  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  and  that  more  hay  will  be 
made  than  a  short  time  ago  was  anticipated. 

Cutting  Hay. — The  farmers  on  Feather 
river,  above  Yuba  City,  are  cutting  their 
grain  for  hay.  In  some  places  where  it  is 
too  short  for  even  that  purpose,  they  have 
turned  in  their  stock  to  eat  it  off.  The 
same  rejaorts  are  reaching  us  from  many 
other  sections  where  the  drouth  has  been 
severe. 

Oranges  and  Grapes. — The  indications 
are  exceedingly  favorable  for  an  unusually 
large  orange  and  grape  croj),  the  coming 
season,  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Sheep  Men  of  San  Juan. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Monterey  Republican 
writes  as  follows:  Flint,  Bixby  <&  Co.,  of 
San  Juan,  own  about  200,000 acres  of  land; 
19,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San 
Juan,  140,000  in  Los  Angeles,  23,000  in 
San  Louis  Obisjio  and  over  18,000  in  San 
Joaquin  and  Washington  Territory,  on 
which  graze  75,000  sheep  and  thousands  of 
cattle  and  horses.  P.  Vacca  &  Co.,  have 
about  19,000  sheep  on  the  Los  Aguilas  and 
Stanislaus;  Hernandez,  20,000;  J.  D.  Carr, 
15,000;  E.  J.  Donelly,  1G,000;  A  Mitchell, 
2,500;  Reynolds  &  Russell,  5,000;  Good- 
rich &  Baker,  8,000;  Moore  7,000;  Pendle- 
ton, 1,500;  Grogan  1,500;  Dr.E.  M.  Math- 
ews, 1,500;  Thos.  Butterfield  &  Son,  200 
Angora  goats,  valued  at  from  one  to  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  1,000  fine  sheep; 
Dan.  Wilson,  1,500;  Daily  Dodge,  2,000; 
W.  H.  Stone,  2,000;  John  W.  Stone,  3,000; 
N.  Crooks,  2,000;  Evan  James,  2,000; 
Wilcox  &  Bro.,  3,000;  Upton  Mathews, 
2,000— making  a  grand  total  of  203,500. 
It  is  calculated  that  each  sheep  will  aver- 
age about  five  pounds  of  wool — making 
1,047,500  pounds,  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
worth  $254,875.  This  for  the  spring  clip 
alone;  allowing  one-half  the  sum  for  the 
fall  clip,  $127,437,  and  we  have  $382,312 
as  the  annual  income  from  the  wool  alone. 
If  we  were  to  recken  the  increase  in  lambs, 
it  would  swell  the  total  income  to  $500,000 
— a  reasonable  allowance. 

The  Wool  Fraud. — The  Napa  Rejiorter, 
says  of  the  wool  fraud,  to  which  we  have 
several  times  made  reference,  that  some  of 
the  wool  has  been  so  adulterated  with  sand 
and  refuse  matter  that  wool  dealers  refuse 
to  make  any  offer  for  it,  and  the  packers 
will  have  it  left  on  their  hands,  a  total  loss. 
Every  bale  has  to  be  opened  and  examined 
now  in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition.  In 
one  bale  a  rock  weighing  56  pounds  was 
discovered  last  week.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  calculated  to  inflict  great  injury  upon 
our  wool  growers. 

Large  Eggs. — The  Placerville  Democrat 
has  been  shown  two  hen's  eggs  measuring 
respectively,  7%  by  6%  inches,  and75i  by 
6^  inches. 

IMammoth  Strawberky.  —  The  same 
paper  has  seen  a  strawberry,  raised  by  Dr. 
DuBois,  of  that  place  which  measures  5% 
inches  in  its  greatest  circumference.  It 
was  a  Long  worth  Prolific. 

Agriculture  in  San  Luis  Obispo. — 
We  condense  the  following  sketch  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county:  Our  agricultural  region  is  con- 
fined to  the  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
extends  from  San  Simeon  in  the  north  to 
the  Arroyo  Grande  in  the  south;  a  distance 
of  about  fifty-two  miles  with  an  average 
width  of  four  miles.  The  northern  por- 
tion is  somewhat  rolling,  and  intersected 
by  narrow  valley,  but  as  we  approach  the 
town  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  coming  south, 
the  country  opens  out  into  wide  valleys, — 


containing  soil  of  unsurpassed  richness, 
which  yields  from  90  to  100  bushels  of 
barley  to  the  acre,  50  to  60  of  wheat,  and 
75  to  80  of  corn.  This  entire  section  is 
indisputably  the  best  watered  portion  of 
California.  In  every  ravine  and  gulch  are 
found  never-failing  streams  of  water.  Dur- 
ing the  general  drought  of  1864  these 
streams  served  a  good  purj^ose,  enabling 
crojjs  of  corn,  beans,  barley  and  vegeta- 
bles to  be  raised  by  irrigation.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  is  a  black  loam;  in  some 
places  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  The 
side  hills  are  not  so  rich,  but  are  consider- 
ably the  best  wheat  lands. 

The  average  rainfall  is  sixteen  and  one- 
half  inches:  this  year  it  has  already 
reached  nearly  twelve.  The  county  to  the 
East  of  the  Coast  Range  presents  a  series 
of  low,  rolling  hills,  wooded  with  white 
oak;  the  soil  light  and  gravely,  but  pro- 
ducing fine,  nutritious  grasses.  This  en- 
tire section  is  used  only  for  grazing  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  Santa  Margarita  rancho 
and  a  few  tracts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
coast  range  possess  very  rich  lands;  but 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Work  foe  the  Unfortunate. — It  is  said 
that  the  Tide  Land  Reclamation  Company 
are  ready  to  let,  on  liberal  terms,  portions 
of  their  reclaimed  lands  to  such  farmers  as 
will  till  it  thoroughly.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  commence  operations  on  such  lands,  and 
good  crojjs  may  be  expected  the  present 
season. 

Cattle  upon  Reclaimed  Lands. — The 
extensive  tract  of  reclaimed  land  between 
Colusa  and  Knight's  Landing  is  to  be  used, 
the  present  .season,  for  pasturing  cattle, 
which  will  be  driven  to  that  locality  from 
the  Inarched  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Many  of  the  tule  districts,  of  other 
localities  favorably  situated  by  nature,  for 
grazing,  will  also  be  employed  for  the  pas- 
turage of  cattle,  as  fast  as  the  feed  gives 
out  on  the  f)lains. 

OREGON. 

Ceops  in  Oeegon. — The  pajiers,  in  all 
sections  of  Oregon,  speak  of  excellent 
crops,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  State  will  be  as  abundantly  blessed 
in  its  agricultural  interest  this  year  as  its 
most  sanguine  well-wisher  could  ask.  Both 
her  grain  and  fruit  crops  are  sfjoken  of  as 
being  especially  ])romising. 

The  Willamette  Farmer  says  that  the  fall 
and  early  winter  sown  wheat  is  looking 
well.  Doubtless  that  which  has  been  sown 
late  the  present  spring  will  do  well.  But 
we  are  assured  that  the  wheat  crop  will  not 
occupy  as  many  acres  of  ground  as  last 
j'ear,  and  consequently  the  yield  will  be 
less. 

We  have  a  certain  prospect  of  an  un- 
usual amount  of  fruit  the  present  year. 
The  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  quince 
trees  are  laden  with  bloom. 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society  has  de- 
termined to  hold  an  exhibition  at  Portland, 
some  time  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  are  to  bring  out  the 
sample  productions  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  of  Oregon,  and  the  Bulletin  of 
that  city  says  it  stands  the  people  in  hand 
to  give  this  maiden  effort  of  the  Society 
the  best  endorsement  possible.  This  will 
be  the  first  Fair  held  by  the  Society. 
Awards  will  be  offered  for  roses,  plants, 
cut-flowers,  berries,  cherries,  and  vegeta- 
bles, but  whether  these  premiums  will  be 
large  or  small,  the  benefit  to  succeed  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  State. 

Next  fall,  at  the  time  when  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  holds  its  exhibition,  the 
Horticultural  Society  will  have  a  grand 
prize  exhibition.  The  chief  object  of  the 
present  movement  is  to  stimulate  an  inter- 
est in  horticulture. 

Wool  Purchase. — The  Jacksonville 
Times  of  May  6th  says  James  T.  Glenn  has 
bought  the  bulk  of  the  wool  clip  in  Rogue 
River  Valley,  at  from  19  to  22  cents  per 
pound.  This  purchase  will  shorten  the 
stock  for  the  Ashland  Woolen  Mills. 

A  Laed  Oil  Factoey  has  been  started  at 
Albany.  The  building  is  36x60  feet,  three 
stories.  This  is  the  first  lard  oil  factory 
in  Oregon,  if  not  on  the  coast.  The  pro- 
cess of  extracting  lard  oil,  is  a  new  one. 
The  iron  tank  or  upright  cylinder^  has 
space  to  contain  7,000  pounds  of  pork  or 
lard,  which  would  equal  35  hogs  of  200 
pounds  each,  to  fill  the  tank.  The  process 
then,  a  combination  of  hot  steam  and 
heavy  pressure,  reduces  the  whole,  bones 
and  all,  to  a  fine  and  compressed  mass, 
minus  the  oil  and  greese,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  guano. 

Daiey  Establlshments.  —  The  Farmer 
urges  the  introduction  into  Oregon  of 
dairy  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  and  butter.  The  "  Hiram  Smith 
farm,"  some  12  miles  from  Portland,  on  the 
east   side  of    the  river,  has  been    supplied 


with  cows  and  the  buildings  arranged  for  a 
dairy  establishment.  A  large  quantity  of 
excellent  butter  is  sent  from  thence  to 
Portland,  weekly.  Other  dairy  establish- 
ments are  being  started  in  Oregon — one 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Santiam  has  recently 
gone  into  operation. 


Queries. 

W.  W.  Powers,  writes  from  Cajou 
Ranch,  San  Diego  county: — Can  you  or 
any  of  your  contributors  tell  me  of  any 
wash  that  can  be  applied  to  young  fruit 
trees  to  keep  rabbits  from  gnawing  them. 
I  think  I  have  seen  mention  made  of  some 
preparation  of  sulphur  applied  to  them. 
We  have  set  out  about  2,000  young  trees  of 
various  kinds.  So  far  the  rabbits  have 
not  molested  them;  as  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  green  grass  and  grain  for  them ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  dries  we  expect  the  rabbits 
will  go  for  our  trees.  We  have  also  put 
out  several  thousand  graj^e  cuttings  and 
roots,  and  the  rabbits  have  trimmed  a  few 
of  them.  Is  there  any  way  of  poisoning 
them? 

Rabbits  are  very  abundant  here,  but  we 
are  not  much  troubled  with  gophers  or 
squirrels.  We  shall  have  about  half  a  crop 
in  this  valley.  A  few  pieces  of  grain 
sowed  on  old  land  will  make  a  full  crop. 
Will  wheat  or  barley  come  up,  or  do  well 
if  plowed  in  six  inches  deejj  ?  What  does 
a  common  subsoil  plow  cost,  and  how 
much  of  a  team  does  it  require?  We  in- 
tend jjutting  in  ten  to  twenty  acres  of 
grape  cuttings  next  winter,  and  want  to 
subsoil  the  ground.  Which  is  the  best 
variety  of  grapes  for  raisins?  There,  I 
have  asked  questions  enough  for  one  time. 
By  answering  them  you  will  do  me  and 
perhaps  many  others  a  favor. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  prevent  the 
annoyance  of  rabbits  than  to  get  the  dogs 
after  them.  If  their  nests  or  burrows  can 
be  found,  poison  may  be  safely  introduced. 
We  know  of  nothing  safe  to  apply  to  a  vine 
or  tree  which  will  keejj  them  off  or  kill 
them. 

Wheat  possesses  a  jiroperty  in  its  root, 
common  to  both  barley  and  oats.  It  will 
bear  to  be  deep  sown,  not  so  deep  as  bar- 
ley, but  deeper  than  oats.  It  may  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  six  or  even  seven 
inches  in  a  light,  warm  soil;  below  that 
depth  there  will  not  be  sufficient  heat  for 
germination  to  take  place.  The  roots  of 
barley  strike  downward  to  a  considerable 
depth — deeper  than  wheat;  hence  it  stands 
a  drouth  well.  The  roots  of  wheat  are  less 
inclined  to  go  downward,  and  those  of  oats 
less  still;  the  latter  are  inclined  to  spread 
and  keep  near  the  surface. 

On  enquiring  at  several  of  our  agricult- 
ural warehouses,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
no  subsoil  plows  now  for  sale  in  this  city, 
although  there  may  be  some  at  Stockton 
or  some  other  of  our  interior  cities.  It  is 
one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times 
and  indicative  of  a  much  improved  system 
of  agriculture  on  this  coast  that  there 
should  have  been  such  an  unexpected  de- 
mand for  subsoil  plows  during  the  i:)ast 
season.  Subsoil  plows  cost  from  $16  to 
$25,  according  to  size,  and  require  a  four 
or  six  horse  team  to  work  them. 

Several  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  em- 
ployed for  raisins,  in  this  State,  but  we  are 
unable  to  state  which  is  the  best.  We 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  experimented  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  gener- 
ally.  

The  San  Joaquin  Ieeigation  Scheme. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  projected  this 
important  enterprise  are  evidently  in  earn- 
est, and  have  already  placed  three  survey- 
ing parties  in  the  field.  Two  of  them  have 
started  from  Millerton  on  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  One  will  run  a  line  north  and  the 
other  south  from  that  point.  The  other 
party  starts  from  Kern  river  and  will  sur- 
vey the  line  along  the  base  of  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west  border  of  the  valley. 

The  projectors  express  confidence  that 
the  crop  of  1873,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
will  be  raised  by  aid  of  these  improvements, 
and  that  thereafter  the  people  of  that  now 
parched  region  will  be  in  a  position  to 
laugh  at  drouth,  and  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  independent  farmers  in  th^ 
state. 
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Strawberries  in  California. 

The  first  strawberries  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance in  this  market  about  the  first  of  Api-il, 
and  have  usually  sold  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  price  has  been  consid- 
erably less  this  season.  The  grand  rush 
is  about  the  first  three  weeks  in  May.  The 
rush  for  the  present  season  is  now  about 
at  its  hight.  It  is  expected  that  nearly 
twice  the  usual  aggregate  will  be  produced 
this  year.  The  average  price  for  several 
years  has  been  about  8  cents  per  pound. 
This  year  it  will  fall  below  5,  a  figui-e 
which  leaves  a  very  handsome  margin  for 
profit  to  the  producer. 

The  largest  shipment  .from  Santa  Clara 
Valley  sent  to  this  market  in  any  one  day, 
last  year,  is  reported  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Agriculturist  to  have  been  abovt  40,000 
pounds.  The  amount  which  has  arrived 
daily  during  the  past  week  has  been  (50,000 
to  70,000  pounds — mostly  from  that  local- 
ity, nearly  half  a  pound  for  every  person 
in  the  city ! 

Santa  Clara  Valley  furnishes  most  of  the 
strawberries  which  find  their  way  to  this 
valley.  Over  300  acres  are  under  that  cul- 
tivation there,  the  principal  growers  culti- 
vating from  20  to  25  acres  each,  and  many 
from  5  to  10  acres  each.  The  Longworth 
Prolific  is  the  standard  variety  cultivated. 
This  business  is  pretty  well  filled;  and  any 
considerable  extension  at  the  present  time 
would  probably  be  unprofitable.  The  best 
fields,  in  their  third  and  fourth  years,  yield 
from  four  to  six  thou.sand  pounds  per  acre, 

The  Alia  sets  down  the  gross  yield  at 
from  3200  to  S300  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
picking  is  2  cents,  railroad  freights  %  a 
cent,  drayage  to  this  city  li  of  a  cent,  and 
commissions  8  per  cent.,  or  a  little  short 
of  Yi  per  cent,  per  pound — making  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  1  Yi  cents  to  the  j)rpdueer 
for  the  use  of  his  land,  original  cost  of 
planting  and  annual  care  of  plants.  Nearly 
all  the  strawberry  lands  are  irrigated  by 
water  from  artesian  wells. 

We  gather  the  following  additional  i^ar- 
ticulars  from  the  Alta: 

"  Strawberries  are  mostly  grown  on  the 
shares  by  Chinamen,  who  give  half  the 
crop  for  the  land.  As  the  vines  produce 
nothing  the  first  year,  and  the  Chinamen 
are  poor,  the  land-owner  usually  loans  the 
credit  for  provisions.  The  renters  will 
make  little  profit  this  season,  btit  many  of 
the  land-owners  will  clear  §100  per  acre 
Six  Chinamen  do  the  work  on  ten  acres  of 
strawberries,  except  in  the  picking  season, 
when  extra  help  is  required,  and  just  now 
three  extra  men  are  employed  to  the  acre. 
Strawberry  fields  have  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chinese  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  profits  to  the  land- 
lords are  greater  than  iinder  the  old  sys- 
tem of  paying  wages.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  grow  the  berries  profitably  without 
Celestial  help.  Irrigation,  except  in  very 
moist  spots,  increases  the  yield  of  the 
Tines  tenfold;  without  artesian  wells  few 
Strawberries  are  grown  in  Santa  Clara." 


Farmer's  Wives. 


The  reading  of  essays  by  the  ladies  is  one 
of  the  exercises  which  give  life  and  inter- 
est to  the  meetings  of  the  Springfield  (Vt.) 
Farmers'  Club.  From  one  of  the  essays  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Rice,  published  in  tho  Va-- 
monl  Farmer,  we  copy  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  the  amount  of 
thought  requisite  to  plan  three  meals  a  day 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in 
succession?  To  prepare  enough  and  not  too 
much,  and  for  those  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  village,  to  remember  that  the  stock  of 
flour,  sugar,  tea,  etc,  etc.,  is  replenished 
in  due  time?  Do  you  ever  think  of  the 
multitude  of  her  cares  and  duties?  She 
must  rise  early  to  prepare  breakfast  or  over- 
see it.  Perhaps  there  are  children  to  wash, 
dress  and  feed,  or  to  get  ready  for  school 
■with  their  dinners.  There '  is  baking, 
sweeping,  dusting,  making  beds,  lunch  for 
the  men,  may  be  —  dinner,   supper  to   be 


made  ready  at  the  proper  time — the  wash- 
ing, starching,  folding  and  ironing  of 
clothes — the  care  of  milk,  including  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese — and  the  in- 
evitable washing  of  dishes.  In  autumn 
there  is  an  additional  work  of  picking,,  pre- 
serving, canning  of  fruit,  drying  apples, 
boiling  cider,  making  ajiple  sauce,  with  the 
still  more  unplesant  task  which  falls  to  her 
lot  at  butchering  time.  Then  there  is  hay- 
ing, harvesting,  sheejj-shearing,  etc.,  when 
more  help  is  needed,  bringing  an  increase 
of  her  labors.  Twice  a  year  comes  house- 
cleaning.  By  the  way,  of  all  the  foes  a 
housekeeper  has  to  contend  with,  dirt  is 
the  greatest.  She  may  gain  a  complete  vic- 
tory and  think  to  repose  upon  her  laurels 
after  her  semi-annual  engagements — but  it 
is  only  temporary.  The  enemy  soon  re- 
turns, and  even  daily  skirmishing  does  not 
keep  it  at  bay.  There  is  tho  mending,  too. 
Sewing  machines  are  great  blessings,  but 
hey  can't  set  in  a  patch  or  darn  tho  stock- 
ings. I  dont  mention  these  things  by  way 
of  complaining  of  woman's  lot  in  general, 
or  asking  for  her  any  rights  which  she  does 
not  possess.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any 
remedy  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  evils  of  life  which 
must  be  borne  as  we  bear  other  ills-  but 
what  I  do  ask  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
important  part  that  woman  acts,  and  a  con- 
cession that  her  labors,  mental  and  plij'si- 
cal,  are  as  great,  all  things  considered,  as 
those  of  the  other  sex.  Women  are  not  so 
childish  that  a  little  sympathy  now  and 
then  or  acknowledgment  of  their  eflforts  and 
sacrifices  make  them  imagine  their  case 
worse  than  it  is.  I  tell  you,  men  and  hus- 
bands, "It  doeth  good  like  a  medicine," 
and  many  a  poor,  crushed,  broken-down 
wife  and  mother  is  dying  for  want  of  it." 


Some  Poor  Practices. 

To  attempt  to  fatten  three  hogs  into  1,- 
200  pounds  of  pork  on  just  as  much  feed  as 
would  keep  two  nicely  growing. 

To  estimate  agricultural  fairs  as  arrant 
humbugs,  and  spend  three  days  every 
month  saving  the  country  at  political  meet- 
ings. 

To  depend  upon  borrowing  your  neigh- 
bors' rakes,  mowers,  and  all  sorts  of  imple- 
ments in  haying  and  harvest  time. 

To  house  up  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
waiting  for  a  rise,  till  one-tenth  has  gone 
to  feed  rats  and  mice,  and  the  remainder 
smells  like  the  essence  of  rat,  and  the  price 
is  down  forty  per  cent. 

To  plant  out  a  big  orchard  of  fruit  trees 
with  a  first  thought  of  money-making,  and 
leave  them  to  do  or  die. 

To  keep  two  fancy  five  hundred  dollar 
carriage  horses,  and  pay  six  dollars  a  day 
for  a  team  to  plough. 

It  is  positively  a  poor  practice  to  call 
"booklearnin"'  all  bosh,to  ignore  news  and 
agricultural  papers,  and  attempt  to  keep  an 
even  yoke  with  your  progressive  neighljors 
by  main  strength  and  stupidness. — "Cos- 
mo." 


Farmers'  Dress. — A  farmer  while  labor- 
ing is  brought  into  pretty  close  intimacy 
with  dirt,  and  his  clothes  should  corres- 
pond with  his  labor.  To  wear  fine  cloth 
and  clean  linen  while  at  work  in  the  field, 
would  be  highly  inappropriate?  but  when 
he  rides  to  town  with  his  family,  or  to 
market  his  produce,  it  would  elevate  his 
calling  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  if  he 
were  a  little  more  careful  of  his  ajjpearance. 
No  matter  how  independent  we  may  feel — 
however  we  may  affect  to  despise  the  opin- 
ions of  other.s,  wo  are  none  of  us  entirely 
insensible  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  or  the 
opinions  of  the  world.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
once  used  the  expression — "True:  dress 
does  not  make  the  man,  but  when  he  is 
made,  he  looks  better  dressed  ui)." 

Why  do  Animals  Need  Salt? 

Prof.  James  E.  Johnston,  of  Scotland, 
says:  "  Upwards  of  half  the  saline  matter 
of  blood  (fifty-seven  percent.)  consists  of 
common  salt,  and  this  is  partly  discharged 
every  day  through  the  skin  and  kidneys; 
the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it  to 
the  healthy  body  becomes  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  bile  also  contains  soda  (one  of 
the  ingredients  of  salt)  as  a  special  and  in- 
dispensable constituent,  and  so  do  all  the 
cartilages  of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of 
salt,  therefoi-e,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be 
able  properly  to  assist  digestion  nor  the 
cartilage  to  be  built  up  again  as  fast  as 
they  naturally  waste.  It  is  better  to  place 
salt  where  stock  can  have  free  access  to  it, 
than  to  give  it  occasionally  in  large  quanti- 
ties. They  will  help  themselves  to  what 
they  need,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  at  pleasijre; 
otherwise  when  they  become  "salt-hun- 
gry" they  may  take  more  than  is  whole- 
some. 


Brine  Poisonous  to  Animals. 
Several  years  ago,  M.  Eeynal,  an  emi- 
nent French  veterinarian,  urged  that  brine 
in  which  pork  and  other  meats  had  been 
pickled,  was  a  deadly  poison  to  horses  and 
hogs.  In  proof  of  this,  the  Kentucky  Tu// 
Jieyinter  says  :  "  We  were  last  week  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  its  practical  demonstra- 
tion. A  gentleman  in  the  village  of  Law- 
renceport,  Ind.,  emptied  brine  from  a  pork 
barrel  into  his  lot.  A  drove  of  hogs,  as 
also  one  horse,  partook  of  it,  and  the  result 
was,  the  horse  and  seven  hogs  out  of  the 
nine,  died  in  less  than  six  hours  from  the 
time  the  barrel  was  emptied. 

A  Settled  Policy  on  the  Farm. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  successful  farm- 
er often  lies  in  his  having  fixed  a  plan  of 
oi^erations.  Multitudes  have  no  plan  but 
to  meet  their  immediate  necessities  and 
make  money  by  the  easiest  and  seemingly 
shortest  methods.  If  wool  brings  high 
prices,  they  will  gradually  give  up  dairy- 
ing and  work  into  sheep,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  their  fortunes.  If  wool  and 
mutton  raising  for  a  time  does  not  pay, 
they  sell  their  tlocks  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
If  hops  are  sixty  cents  a  pound,  they  in- 
vest in  hop-poles  and  kilns  for  drying,  and 
expect  sudden  wealth.  If,  when  their 
yards  come  into  full  bearing,  the  prices  fall 
oft'  one-half  or  more,  they  are  disgusted, 
and  ready  to  plow  up  their  yards,  conclud- 
ing the  business  will  not  pay.  There  are 
men  who  are  always  taking  up  a  good  thing 
a  little  too  late  to  make  money  by  it.  The 
farmer  cannot  afi'ord  this  continual  change. 
His  business  is  less  speculative  than  any 
other,  and,  after  providing  for  the  wants  of 
his  family  and  stock,  he  should  give  his  at- 
tention steadily  to  the  production  of  a  few 
animals,  crojjs,  or  other  products,  on  which 
he  can  rely  to  raise  money.  Any  branch 
of  farm  industry,  steadily  followed,  will  be 
found  profitable.  Dairying  in  a  year  of 
short   grass  might  not  pay  very  well. 

But  years  of  drought  are  exceptions,  and 
the  man  who  makes  first-rate  butter  and 
cheese,  will  find  them  a  reliable  source  of 
income.  Where  a  specialty  is  made  of 
some  one  crop,  it  is  particularly  imjiortant 
he  should  follow  it  steadily.  The  raising 
of  hops  or  of  tobacco  requires  fixtures  that 
are  useless  in  any  other  branch  of  farming, 
and  the  change  of  crops  involves  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  capital.  Besides,  we  are  al- 
ways learning  in  a  business  to  which  we 
give  habitual  attention,  and  this  knowledge 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  capital  as  the 
money  invested  in  tools  and  buildings.  If 
a  man  should  make  potatoes  his  leading 
crop,  he  would  study  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production,  and  would  resort  to  divises  in 
the  f)rei3aration  of  the  seed  and  the  soil,  in 
the  use  of  manures,  and  in  cultivation, 
quite  unknown  to  tho  farmer  who  pursues 
a  careless  style  of  husbandry.  He  could 
raise  potatoes  cheaper  than  his  neighbor, 
by  reason  of  his  improved  methods,  and,  if 
he  sold  at  the  same  price,  make  money. 
Whatever  branch  of  farming  you  follow, 
stick  to  it,  if  moderately  jsrofitable.  Lay 
your  plans  ahead  and  be  prepared  for  ex- 
ceptional years,  when  large  profits  come 
from  high  prices,  or  losses  from  unfavora- 
ablc  seasons.  A  mixed  husbandry  is  al- 
ways the  safer,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  cultivation  of  commercial  crops 
as  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  onion  seeds,  or  veg- 
etable seed  of  any  kind,  garden  vegetables 
for  market  fruits,  etc.  The  introduction 
of  these  require  close  calculation,  definite 
plans,  and  thorough  business  management, 
if  success  be  attianed. — Neto  York  Day 
Book. 


How  TO  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Small  hi^it  Recorder 
comments  the  following  as  his  plan  for 
keeping  sweet  potatoes  through  the  win- 
ter, remarking,  by  way  of  preface,  that  he 
has  left  hundreds  of  bushels,  in  the  man- 
ner described  : — "  Take  dust  from  the  road 
that  has  become  as  "dry  as  powder."  Fill 
boxes  8  to  9  inches  deep  and  that  will  hold 
al>out  one  bushel.  Fill  them  level  full 
with  potatoes,  then  pour  on  the  sand, 
shaking  it  down  among  the  potatoes  thor- 
oiighly,  until  they  are  all  covered  over. 
Set  one  box  upon  another,  having  a  thin 
slat  between  each.  Don't  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  go  below  50  degrees,  and  all 
will  come  out  well. 


Iron  for  Fowls. — A  writer  in  the  Prac- 
tical Funner  says  he  had  a  silver-spangled 
Hamburg  cock,  which  began  to  droop, 
wasted  away  in  flesh,  and  his  comb  became 
black.  Whole  black  pep23er,  wet  and 
rolled  in  carbonate  of  iron,  two  pills  at  once, 
twice  on  the  first  day  and  once  on  the  two 
succeeding  days,  were  given,  and  the  bird 
recovered. 


Make  Your  Home  Beautiful. 


Make  your  home  beautiful  — bring  to  it  flowers  : 

Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom  ; 
Let  them  give  life  to  your  lonelieat  hours — 

Let  them  bring  light  to  enliven  your  Kloom. 
Make  your  own  world— one  that  nevir  has  sorrowed — 

Of  music  and  sunshine,  and  gold  suiumt-r  air; 
A  home-world,  whose  forcheaii  Ciire  never  has  furrowed. 

On  whose  cheek  of  bright  b«auty  shall  ever  be  fair. 

Make  your  home  beautiful  -gather  the  roses. 

That  hoard  up  the  sunshin    with  exquisite  art; 
Perhaps  they  may  pour,  as  your  darkness  closes, 

That  soft  summer  sunshine  down  into  your  heart  I 
If  you  can  do  so,  oh!  make  it  an  Eden 

Of  beauty  and  gladness;  remember  'tis  wise: 
'Twill  teach  you  to  long  for  that  home  you  are  needing, 

That  heaven  of  beauty  beyond  the  blue  skies. 

Make  home  a  hive,  where  all  beautiful  feelings 

Cluster  like  bees,  and  their  honey-dew  bring; 
Make  it  a  temple  of  holy  revealings. 

And  love  its  bright  angel  with  "shadowing  wing." 
Then  shall  it  be,  when  afar  on  life's  billows. 

Wherever  your  tempest- tossed  children  are  flung, 
They  will  long  for  the  shades  of  the  home  weeping- 
willows, 

And  sing  the  sweet  rong  which  their  mother  had  sung. 
— SoxUhem  Farmer, 


A  Refrain  for  the  Season. 

'  Week  after  week  not  a  sprinkle  of  rain. 
Yellow  and  crisp  is  the  ^rass  on  the  plain, 
Parched  and  withered  is  the  garden  and  grain. 
What  will  o'ertake  us  ;  a  famine  is  near, — 
What  is  the  matter ;  'tis  such  a  strange  year.' 


Sand-Caps  for  Hubs  of  Vehicles. 

Mr.  George  H.  Nevens,  of  Livermore, 
Alameda  county,  Cal.,  has  invented  an  im- 
proved sand-cap  for  axle-boxes,  which 
promises  to  be  of  excellent  service  in  ex- 
cluding all  sand  and  dust,  and  wliich  is 
easily  applied  to  any  wagon.  We  here 
give  a  simple  illustration  and  description 
of  the  device. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  ring  of  metal 
which  is  made  conical  in  form  and  has  its 
smaller  end  attached  to  the  axle  near  the 
collar.  The  edge  of  tho  larger  end  pro- 
jects into  a  groove,  which  is  formed  in  the 
inner  end  of  the  hub,  and  thus  effectually 
protects  the  collar  and  axle-box  from  sand 
and  dust.  In  the  illustration,  A  is  tho 
hub  of  the  wheel,  B  tho  axle,  which  may 
be  fitted  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways,  C 
the  collar,  and  E  a  ring  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  may  be  put  on  by  removing  C.     In 


the  case  of  axles  already  made,  or  in  new 
work,  the  ring  may  be  slipped  on  before 
the  axle  is  welded  up. 

The  metal  cap,  D,  may  be  cast  with  the 
ring,  E,  if  the  latter  is  of  metal ;  or,  if  the 
ring  is  of  wood,  the  cap  can  be  formed  of 
sheet  metal  and  suitably  attached.  This 
cap  is  conical,  its  edge  entering  a  groove,  a, 
in  the  end  of  the  hub,  as  indicated.  Its 
shape  causes  any  sand  or  dust,  that  may 
fall  on  it,  to  slide  or  fall  away  from  the 
hub. 

The  simplicity  of  the  device  is  evident 
from  the  above,  and  its  value  must  be  very 
great  everywhere,  and  especially  great  on 
our  sandy,  dusty  plains.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  farmers,  miners 
and  mechanics.  A  patent  has  been  secured, 
through  the  Scientlfic  Press  Patent 
Agency,  to  Mr.  Nevens,  who  may  be  ad- 
dressed as  above. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Caughell,  who  ownes  one-half 
interest  in  this  patent,  will  also  be  happy 
to  give  further  information.  His  address  is 
Livermore,  Alameda  county. 


Shetlajjders. — The  author  of  a  "  Trip 
to  the  Shetlands,"  in  the  Spectator-,  thus  de- 
scribes the  people: — The  Shetlanders  are 
very  honest,  sober  and  simple  in  their  hab- 
its; generally  very  poor,  and  wearing  their 
clothes  to  tatters  like  the  Irish.  They  live 
in  small  hovels,  the  best  of  which  are  of 
stone,  with  a  good  straw  thatch,  but  the 
worst  are  scarcely  to  be  described — built  of 
peat,  upon  a  peat  floor,  Avith  small  holes 
half  stuffed  up  to  keep  out  the  wind,  for 
windows;  and  a  peat  fire  in  the  middle, 
whose  pungent  smoke  thus  confined  makes 
the  place  unapproachable  for  strangers. 


May  27,  1871.] 
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OPULAR   LECTURES. 


The  Study  of  Modern  Languages. 

[Prof.  Paul  Pioda  before  the  Mechanio  Aets  C"!.- 
LEOE,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Fifth  Series. 
Beported  expressly  for  the  Fugss.J 

Lect  II.  May  20. — The  Professor  com- 
menced his  lecture  by  remarking  on  the 
universal  and  imi>erative  demand  for  the 
introduction  into  our  public  schools  of  in- 
struction in  the  modern  languages.  That 
this  demand  was  founded  on  the  best  of 
grounds,  his  previous  lecture  had  tended 
to  show.  To-night  he  was  to  remark  on 
the  best  methods  of  conveying  that  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this 
study  has  been  introduced  into  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  Before  this,  it  was  treated  as  a 
sort  of  practical  superfluity,  or  rather  as 
an  exotic.  But  in  this  short  time  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  To  Manesca  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  a  new  and  improved 
method,  which  has  been  followed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  all  subsequent 
grammarians.  But  Manesca  was  all  j)rac- 
tice,  and  his  predecessors  were  all  theory. 
The  true  way  is  to  combine  theory  and 
practice  properly. 

Now  the  manner  of  acquiring  knowledge 
varies  with  age,  character,  etc.  An  adult 
must  be  taught  in  a  different  way  from  a 
child.  A  man  of  mature  age  is  able  to 
grasp  rules  and  theories,  but  as  habit  is 
the  greatest  enemy  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
phonetic  element  of  a  language,  he  can- 
not expect  to  get  the  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  native.  Certainly  not,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  devote  a  very  great  amount  of 
time  to  the  study.  With  adults,  the  most 
essential  condition  of  success  consists  in 
the  personal  activity  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  students  must  work  hard, 
while  the  teacher  is  te  be  used  only  to 
guide,  explain  and  stimulate. 

Prof.  Pioda's  IVIethod  (or  Children. 

With  children,  it  is  different.  Here  the- 
ory must  give  way  to  practice,  books  to 
personal  instruction.  Place  a  collection  of 
rules  and  theories  before  a  child,  and  the 
only  result  will  be,  if  any,  a  torn  and  mu- 
tilated book.  A  child  is  heli^less,  depend- 
ent in  everything;  he  must  be  taught 
orally,  by  objects,  talks,  little  histories, 
which  will  interest  it;  and  for  short  jjeri- 
ods  at  a  time. 

Prof.  Pioda  elaborated  at  length  his 
system  for  schools.  He  objected  to  the 
one-hour  system  (giving  lessons  to  child- 
ren one  jhour  at  a  time,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week)  as  valueless.  Arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  all  other  branches  of  juvenile  in- 
struction can  be  learned  as  well  in  one  lan- 
guage as  another.  Therefore  let  thei-e  be 
primary  schools  where  all  the  instruction 
is  given  in  one  foreign  language,  others  in 
which  it  is  given  in  another.  A  young 
child  can  be  sent  to  a  •  school  for  two 
years  where  French,  for  instance,  is 
spoken,  where  all  the  instruction  is  given 
in  this  language.  Then,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  to  a  German  school,  where,  however, 
he  continues  his  French  by  the  one-hour 
system.  Or  he  may  learn  German  first, 
and  then  French.  This  is  only  the  general 
idea  of  the  Professor's  method.  By  it 
children  will  have  acquired  a  foundation 
in  the  languages  which  will  be  firm  and 
lasting,  and.  on  which  the  superstructure 
may  be  elaborated  hereafter. 

There  is  no  fear  that  an  American  child 
will  suffer  as  to  his  mother  tongue  by  such 
a  method.  All  the  time  that  he  is  out  of 
school,  he  will  hear  English  spoken,  and 
he  will  grow  in  this  language  equally 
with  his  pace  in  the  others.  There  is  one 
school  on  this  coast  where  this  method  is 
pursued.  The  Lafayette  Grammar  School 
at  Oakland,  has  a  class  of  40  or  50  children 
who  are  taught  the  common  branches  pnv- 
sued  in  such  a  school  in  French.  The 
Professor  had  requested  prominent  teach- 
ers and  others  to  examine  these  children 
in  English,  and  they  reported  them  as 
sound  in  this  language  as  the  children  in 
the  schools  where  English  only  is   taught. 

The  Professor  spoke  at  length  on  the 
different  points  of  the  matter,  upholding 
and  explaining  fully.  This  lecture  termi- 
nates his  series.  The  next  three  lectures 
will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Welcker 
on, — 1st,  General  Considerations  of  the 
Science  of  Mathematics;  2d,  Descriptive 
Geometry;  3d.  Historical  Sketch  of  Small 
Arms. 


A  New  Palace  Car. 

The  elegant  drawing-room  car,  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Kimball  Carriage  and  Car 
Manufacturing  Company,  has  been  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection  during  the  past 
week,  and  has  been  visited  by  many.  As  a 
sample  of  workmanship,  it  is  certainly  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  California  manufacture  and  of  Pacific 
coast  material,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

The  car  body  is  60x10^  feet.  The  exte- 
rior is  very  elegant,  with  highly  polished 
prima  vera  wood  panels  and  blueand-gold 
borders.  On  each  side  is  an  oval  medal- 
lion, bearing  the  title  of  the  car  "  Siempre 
Viva,"  surmounting  the  arms  of  California. 
At  the  Corners  and  elsewhere  are  fine  little 
landscape  views  of  the  Yosemite,  the  Big 
Trees,  etc. 

There  are  six  sections  or  compartments, 
entirely  distinct  from  one  another,  placed 
alternately  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  side  of  the  car,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  common  jjassage 
way  which  consequently  has  a  zigzag  isath 
around  three  sides  of  each  section.  There 
is  also  a  passage  way  through  each  section 
which  can  be  closed  by  the  party  having 
the  compartment  when  they  desire.  This 
arrangement  enables  a  party  to  seclude 
themselves  from  others,  or  to  mingle  with 
their  fellow-passengers,  as  far  as  they  may 
elect.  Each  section  has  single  and  double 
berths,  water-closet,  wash  basin,  and  com- 
plete toilet  arrangements,  with  lam^js, 
tables,  closets  of  perfumed  wood,  crimson 
and  green  velvet  lounges,  etc.,  etc. 

The  finish  of  the  interior  is  magnificent. 
The  elegant,  but  most  tasteful  j)aneling  is 
made  up  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  wood, 
including  California  laurel,  Mexican  rose, 
coa  wood,  maple,  coral  wood,  etc.  These 
are  alternated  with  the  best  of  taste.  The 
ceilings  are  frescoed  and  the  windows  are 
of  cut  glass,  where  such  material  is  admis- 
sable.  The  cars  are  warmed  by  Baker's 
patent  heater. 

Every  modern  improvement  conducive 
to  comfort  and  safety  is  to  be  found.  The 
trucks  are  six- wheeled,  with  the  American 
Elastic  Wheel,  and  with  Jeinsen's  patent 
lubricators  for  the  journal  boxes.  Miller's 
patent  trussed  platforms,  compression 
buffers  and  automatic  couplers  are  also  em- 
ployed, with  other  devices  of  the  most  aj)- 
proved  construction. 

We  doubt  whether  a  car  has  ever  been 
made  before,  which  can  compare  with  this 
for  really  regal  magnificence,  joined  with  the 
most  exquisite  of  taste.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  had  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  construction,  and  has  made 
all  the  drawings  and  designs.  We  are  i^er- 
fectly  satisfied  to  have  the  car  go  East  as  a 
sample  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  California 
manufactory. 

Sherman  Island  Ceops. — The  Sherman 
Island  people  claim  that  they  will  have  the 
best  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the  State 
— that  the  former  Avill  average  50  to  70 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  latter  75  to  100. 
Moreover,  after  the  grain  has  been  taken 
off  they  will  plow  the  land  and  plant  root 
crops,  thus  realizing  two  full  crops  within 
the  year — and  both  of  the  largest  yield. 


San  Eafael  Mechanics'  Institute. — 
We  see  that  enterprising  citizens  of  San 
Eafael  have  organized  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, which  is  a  most  excellent  action. 
The  officers  are  I.  Shaver,  President;  H. 
A.  DuBoise,  Vice-President;  U.  M.  Gor- 
don, Treasurer;  V.  D.  Shoub,  Secretary; 
J.  Sims  and  H.  H.  Buttertield. 


QoOO    f^E^LYtf. 


Railroad  Extension. — The  California 
Pacific  have  decided  to  build  a  road  from 
Adalante,  at  the  junction  of  the  Napa  Val- 
ley and  Sacramento  branches,  to  Petaluma, 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Donahue 
road . 

A  Railkoad  is  projected  in  Humboldt 
county,  from  Hookton  to  tide  x^^ater  on  Eel 
river. 


Effects  of  Colors  on  Health. 

From  several  years'  observation  in  rooms 
of  various  sizes,  used  as  manufacturing 
rooms,  and  occupied  by  females  for  twelve 
hours  per  day,  I  found  that  the  workers 
who  occuijied  those  rooms  which  had  large 
windows  with  large  panes  of  glass  in  the 
four  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
penetrated  through  the  room  during  the 
whole  day, were  much  more  healthy  than  the 
workers  who  occupied  rooms  lighted 
through  very  small  j^anes  of  glass.  I  ob- 
served another  very  singular  fact,  viz:  that 
the  workers  who  occupied  one  room  were 
very  cheerful  and  healthy,  while  the  occu- 
2)iers  of  another  similar  room,  who  were 
employed  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  were 
all  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  comi^lained 
of  pain  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  were 
often  ill  and  unable  to  work.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  rooms  in  question,  I  found  they 
were  both  equally  well  ventilated  and 
lighted.  I  could  not  discover  anything  in 
the  draining  of  the  premises  that  could  ef- 
fect the  one  room  any  more  than  the  other; 
but  I  observed  that  the  room  occupied  by 
the  healthy  workers  was  wholly  white- 
washed, and  the  room  occupied  by  the  mel- 
ancholy workers  was  colored  with  yeUow 
ochre. 

I  had  the  yellow  ochre  all  washed  off, 
and  the  ceiling  and  walls  whitewashed.  Af- 
ter making  this  discovery  I  extended  my 
observation  to  a  number  of  small  rooms 
and  garrets,  and  found,  without  exception, 
that  the  occupiers  of  the  white  rooms  were 
much  more  healthy  than  the  occupiers  of 
the  yellow  or  buff  colored  rooms;  and  I 
succeeded  in  inducing  occupiers  of  the  yel- 
low rooms  to  change  the  color  for  white- 
wash. I  always  found  a  corresfionding 
improvement  in  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  occui^iers.  From  these  observations, 
I  would  respectfully  drop  a  hint  to  the  au- 
thorities of  schools,  asylums  and  hospitals, 
to  eschew  yellow  buff,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  yellow,  as  the  grand  color  of 
the  interior  of  their  buildings. 

The  foU  owing  are  some  of  the  things  not 
generally  appreciated  about  a  house:  1. 
The  benefit  of  thorough  drainage  and  water 
supply.  2.  The  benefit  of  good  heating 
and  ventilation.  3.  The  benefits  of  jiroper 
color. — Cor.  of  the  Builder. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  facilities  for 
admission  of  light.— Ed.  Press. 

Hard  and  Soft  Water. — Dr.  Letheby 
considers  moderately  hard  water  better 
suited  for  drinking  than  that  which  is  very 
soft — an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  French  authorities,  who  took 
the  Paris  water  from  chalk  districts  instead 
of  from  sandy  strata.  He  also  stated  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  French  conscripts 
are  rejected  from  soft-water  districts  than 
from  neighborhoods  supplied  with  hard 
water,  and  that  Englisla  towns  supi^lied 
with  water  of  more  than  ten  degrees  of 
hardness  have  a  mortality  of  four  per  one 
thousand  less  than  those  whose  inhabitants 
use  soft  water. 

Remedy  for  the  Toothache. — The  fol- 
lowing apjilication  is  said  to  be  a  prompt 
and  generally  efficient  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, or  neuralgic  affections  arising  from 
teeth  in  any  state  of  decay: — Saturate  a 
small  bit  of  clean  cotton  with  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  apply  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  affected  tooth.  The  pleasing 
contrast  instantaneously  produced  in  some 
cases  causes  a  fit  of  laughter,  although  a 
moment  previous  extreme  suffering  and 
anguish  prevailed.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Scientific  American  says  he  has  used  the 
remedy  for  over  one  year,  and  obtained 
sufficient  proof  of  valuable  results  to  war- 
rant its  publication. 

Disinfectant. — Sick  and  other  rooms 
may  bejiromptly  and  readily  disinfected  by 
placing  a  portion  of  carbolic  acid  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  float  it  in  a  larger  ves- 
sel of  hot  water,  to  jiroduce  a  more  rapid 
evaporation.  The  disagreeable  odor  of 
carbolic  acid  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  dis- 
guise. An  aromatic  or  perfumed  carbolic 
acid  is  j^repared  by  the  admixture  of  oil  of 
lavender,  etc.,  which  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odor  of  incense,  but  leaves  the  virtues  of 
the  acid  unimpaired. 

Eating  Without  Appetite, 

It  is  wrong  to  eat  without  appetite,  for 
it  shows  there  is  no  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  nature  does  not  need 
food,  and  there  not  being  any  fluid  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  it,  it  would  remain  there 
to  putrefy — the  very  thought  of  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  deter  any  man  from 
eating  without  an  appetite,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.     If  a  tonic  is  taken  to  whet 


the  appetite,  it  is  a  mistaken  course;  iui 
its  only  result  is  to  cause  one  to  eat  more, 
when  already  an  amount  has  been  eaten 
beyond  what  the  gastric  juice  supplied  has 
been  able  to  prepare.  The  object  to  be 
obtained  is  alarger  supply  of  gastric  juice, 
not  of  a  larger  supply  of  food;  and  what- 
ever fails  to  accomplish  that  essential  object 
fails  to  have  any  efficiency  toward  the  cure 
of  dyspeptic  disease ;  and  as  the  formation  of 
gastric  juice  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
wear  and  waste  of  the  system, 'which  it  is  to 
be  the  means  of  supplying,  and  this  wear 
and  waste  can  only  take  place  as  the  result 
of  excercise,  the  point  is  reached  again 
that  the  efficient  remedy  for  dyspepsia  is 
work — out  door  work — beneficial  and  suc- 
cessful in  direct  proi^ortion  as  it  is  agreea- 
ble, interesting  and  profitable. 

Comfort  For  Tea  Drinkers. 

In  the  life  of  most  persons  a  period  ar- 
rives when  the  stomach  no  longer  digests 
enough  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  food  to 
make  up  for  the  natural  daily  waste  of  bod- 
ily substances.  The  size  and  weight  of  the 
body,  therefore,  begins  to  diminish  more  or 
less  ijerceptibly.  At  this  time  tea  comes 
in  as  a  medicine  to  arrest  the  waste,  to  keep 
the  body  from  falling  away  too  fast,  and 
thus  to  enable  the  energetic  powers  of  di- 
gestion still  to  supply  as  much  as  is  need- 
ed to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  solid 
tissues.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  tea 
should  be  a  favoi-ite,  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  poor,  whose  supply  of  substantial  food 
is  scanty,  and  on  the  other  with  the  aged 
and  infirm,  especially  of  the  feebler  sex- 
wliose  powei-s  of  digestion  and  whose  bodi- 
ly substances  have  together  begun  to  fail. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  aged  female, 
who  has  barely  enough  of  weekly  income' 
to  buy  what  are  called  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  should  yet  spend  a  portion  for 
her  ounce  of  tea.  She  can  live  as  well  on 
less  common  food,  when  she  takes  her  tea 
along  with  it;  she  feels  lighter,  at  the  same 
time  more  cheerful  and  fitter  for  her  work, 
because  of  the  indulgence. 

Influence  of  Climate  on  Man. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true,  that  a  pure,  moderately  dry 
air  generally  produces  great  mental  spright- 
liness,  especially  with  full  blooded  j)ersons. 
A  cloudy  and  moist  atmosiihere,  on  the 
other  hand  produces  mental  relaxation,  and 
with  many,  melancholy.  This  explains 
why  suicides  so  often  happen  when  the  sky 
is  overcast.  The  depressed  mental  state  is 
thus  further  enhanced.  Villenuve  reports 
that  of  every  ten  suicides  which  were  com- 
mitted in  Paris  during  two  years,  nine  took 
place  in  the  rainy  season.  The  influence 
of  the  climate  is  also  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  mountaineers.  They  are  quick- 
er more  active  and  excitable.  The  Swiss 
naturalist,  Desor,  in  a  recent  essav,  de- 
scribes the  climate  of  North  America  as 
very  changeable  and  dry.  After  having  ex- 
plained a  number  of  phenomena  produced 
by  the  climate  in  general,  depicts  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  inhabitant  of  this  country. 
He  derives  from  the  climate  his  activity, 
acuteness,  Tiis  tall  stature,  his  eagerness  for 
gain,  his  j)ractical  talent,  and  his  love  of 
adventure.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
inhabitants  under  a  preponderating  clear 
sky  possesses  more  talent  for  art,  while 
those  under  a  gloomy  sky  have  more  pro- 
pensity for  speculation  and  thought. 

Take  Care  op  the  Eyes. — Looking  into 
a  bright  fire,  especially  a  coal  fire,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  Looking  at  molten 
iron  will  soon  destroy  the  sight.  Reading 
in  the  twilight  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  as 
they  aie  obliged  to  make  great  exertion. 
Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side  light  injures 
the  eyes,  as  both  eyes  should  be  exposed 
to  an  equal  degree  of  light.  The  reason 
is,  the  sympathy  between  the  eyes  is  so 
great,  that  if  the  pupil  of  one  is  dilated 
by  being  kept  partially  in  the  shade,  the 
one  that  is  most  exj^osed  cannot  contract 
itself  sufficiently  for  isrotection,  and  will 
ultimately  be  injured.  Those  who  wish 
to  preserve  their  sight,  should  preserve 
their  general  health  by  correct  habits,  and 
give  their  eyes  just  work  enough,  with  a 
due  degi-ee  of  light. 

Leibig  on  Apples.— Dr  Leibig  says  on 
apples:  "The  importance  of  apples  as  food 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  estima- 
ted and  understood.  Besides  contributing 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  mucilage  and 
other  nutritive  compounds  in  the  form  of 
food,  they  contain  such  a  fine  combination 
of  vegetable  acids,  extractive  substances 
and  aromatic  principle  as  to  act  powerfully 
in  the  capacity  of  refrigerents,  tonics  and 
antiseptics;  and  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  ripeness  by  rural  laborers  and 
others  they  probably  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  productive  labor." 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

We  present  our  guests  with  a  plate  of  Small 
Fruits,  as  they  enter  our  ranch  this  week,  and 
show  them  a  picture  of  our  new  Lawton  Black- 
berry, a  delicious  species  of  the  berry  family. 
After  the  introductory  dish  of  fruit,  we  partake 
of  the  more  solid  feast  of  reason  furnished  in 
our  library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Pro- 
gress, and  then  sally  forth  for  a  trip  around  the 
farm. 

Our  Improved  Asiatic  Fowls  first  claim  our 
attention,  and  we  are  shown  How  to  Distin- 
guish the  Difierent  Breeds.  Next,  we  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Percheron  Horse,  who,  on  a  pre\'i- 
ous  occasion,  carried  us  so  'gallantly  on  our 
course,  and  enquire  as  to  his  claims  of  being 
the  pioneer  he  calls  himself.  Passing  on  to  the 
cocoonery,  we  see  how  the  Cocoon  is  Spun, 
and  the  Chrysalis  Killed.  The  Apiary  invites 
a  call,  and  we  witness  the  interesting  ceremony 
of  Introducing  an  Italian  Queen  to  Native  Bees, 
and  the  proper  method  of  Chloroforming  the 
industrious  insect. 

The  review  of  Agricultural  Notes  of  the  Coast 
may  lead  some  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  in  a 
double  and  practical  sense. 

The  Strawberry  in  California  forms  a  topic  of 
our  conversation,  previous  to  our  visit  to  the 
Farmer's  Wives,  whose  good  practices  lead  us 
to  consider  some  Poor  Practices,  and  to  speak 
of  a  Settled  Policy  on  the  Farm.  The  wives 
tell  us  to  make  Our  Homes  Beautiful,  which 
we  determine  do.  As  we  hum  a  Kefrain  for  the 
Season,  we  suddenly  change  our  tune,  and 
come  down  to  every-day  Ufe,  to  examine  a  Sand- 
Cap  for  Axle-Boxes. 

Resting  a  few  moments  to  hear  Prof.  Pioda 
elaborate  his  ideas  on  the  Study  of  Modern 
Languages,  we  see  a  beautiful  New  Palace  Car 
whiz  by.  Then  the  doctor  discourses  on  Good 
Health,  and  we  are  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 

The  Full-Blooded  Stock  of  the  ranch  charm 
us  by  their  fine  appearance,  and  their  exhibition 
causes  us  to  think  of  exhibiting  what  we  can  at 
the  coming  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  to 
be  held  in  New  York.  So  we  glance  over  our 
latest  Inventions,  to  see  what  we  have,  and  we 
review  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  a  Trip 
Eastward,  via  the  C.  P.  K.  R.  and  also  via  San 
Gorgonio  Pass,  and  reflect  on  other  cognate 
matters. 

But  wo  find  we  cannot  just  now  leave  our 
pleasant  Home  Circle,  and  we  must  have  a  lit- 
tle sport  with  the  Young  Folks.  And  we  call 
on  the  cook,  to  study  Kitchen  Chemistry  and  to 
get  Receipts  and  Hints.  Then  we  visit  the 
Market  and  look  over  the  Premium  List  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  and  we  determine,  as 
we  part,  to  exhibit  somewhere  and  not  to  loose, 
through  indifference  or  laziness,  the  advantages 
accruing  from  such  action. 


The  Califobnia  Cotton  Geowebs  and 
Manufactubebs'  Association  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  very  encouraging  oflfers 
from  owners  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in 
the  San  Jaichim  Yallcy,  with  a  view  to  the 
location  of  their  industry.  The  Associa- 
tion much  regret  that  Mr.  C.  J.  PiLsbury, 
of  the  firm  of  Marsh,  Pilsbury  &  Co.,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  decline  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Association,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  his  very  exten- 
sive business. 


Full  Blooded  Stock. 

The  day  for  the  introduction  and  breed- 
ing of  good  stock  in  California  is  at  hand. 
The  vast  ranges,  and  tlie  immense  herds 
of  Spanish  cattle  are  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  and  it  is  well  for  California  that 
such  is  the  fact.  It  was  this  old  Spanish 
Hystcm  of  cattle  raising  that,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  our  State,  operated  so  much  against 
the  introduction  and  breeding  of  good  stock, 
and  as  this  old  system  has  now  passed 
away,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  in  a 
very  few  years  California  will  become  one 
of  the  best  good  stock  '  breeding  States 
in  the  Union.  Our  farmers  are  already 
rapidly  waking  up  to  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  to  them  as  individuals  and  to 
the  State  at  large  by  this  change  in  the 
stock  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  asser- 
ted by  a  large  stock  owner,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  posting  himself  well 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  exhibition  of 
blooded  cattle  at  our  State  Fair  this  year 
will  jiot  be  excelled  at  any  other  State  Fair 
in  the  Union.  There  are  many' good  cattle 
in  the  State  that  have  never  heretofore  been 
shown  at  our  fairs, but  which,  on  account  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  this  line,  will 
this  year  be  brought  out  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  also  many  new  importations  being 
made  this  year , and  these  too  will  be  at  the  fair 
to  contest  the  awards  of  premiums  and  to 
be  assigned  a  place  among  the  good  stock 
of  the  State.  Good  stock  is  also  changing 
hands  at  good  prices  and  thus  in  many  ways, 
the  interest  in  this  department  of  agricul- 
tural industry  is  spreading  and  increasing. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments we  would  mention  the  following 
facts  that  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Gen.  Sweezey,  the  president  of  the  Northern 
District  Agricultural  Society,  lately  pur- 
chased of  Col.  Younger,  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  three  calves  of  the  Short-horn 
breed  for  which  he  paid  the  nice  little  sum 
of  82,100.  Col.  Younger  has  fifty  head  of 
the  same  kind  of  stock  left.  ' 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Oroville,  has  lately  imported 
from  Ohio  fourteen  head  of  first-class, 
Short-horned  cattle,  which,  added  to  his  al- 
ready fine  herd,  gives  him  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  full  blooded  stock  in  Butte  county. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  of  Mountain  View,  has 
just  imported  from  the  herds  of  the  associ- 
ation of  breeders  of  full  blooded  Holstein 
cattle,  of  Massachusetts,  three  head  of  this 
fine  stock.  "Wo  are  not  certain  but  this  is 
the  first  lot  of  this  breed  of  stock  in  the 
State.  They  are  said  to  be  among  the  best 
cattle  for  daiiy  puri^oses  in  the  world,  and 
if  properly  managed  will  sustain  their  rep- 
utation in  California. 

Peter  Saxe,  of  Troy  N.  Y.,  writes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  he  intends  being  at  our  State  Fair 
with  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  1)est  Durham  bull 
calves  that  can  be  had  in  Kentucky.  These 
calves  will  be  for  sale,  and  we  jn-edict  for 
them  a  ready  market  at  pood  prices;  for,  as 
we  said  in  the  begining,  the  day  for  the  in- 
troduction and  breeding  of  good  stock  in 
California  is  at  hand. 


Easteen  Feuit  at  Oue  State  Fate. — 
CorresiJonding  Secretary  Hoag  has  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  States 
east  of  theEocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to 
exchanging  samples  of  the  difierent  fruits 
for  exhibition  at  the  several  fairs  this  fall. 
This^is  a  most  excellent  idea,  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  successfully  carried  out.  Cali- 
fornia fruits  exhibited  at  the  fairs  of  the 
Eastern  States  will  attract  great  attention 
and  may  give  many  of  our  Eastern  jjeoijle 
a  touch  of  the  California  flavor  while  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Cali- 
fornians  to_be  able  to  compare  fruits  direct 
from  ' '  the  old  folks  at  home  "  with  those 
grown  in  their  own  orchards  and  gardens. 
We  would  call  attention,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  communication  from  Mr. 
Dawson,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
American  Institute  Exhibition,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  next  column. 


California  and  the  American  Institute 
Fair. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  S. 
W.  Shaw,  of  this  city,  President  of  the 
"  California  Fruit  Growers'  Association," 
has  been  handed  us  for  publication.  It 
fully  explains  itself,  and  we  trust  our  fruit 
growers  and  others,  interested  in  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  California,  will  see  to 
it  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  projjcrly  repre- 
sented at  the  Exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  this  coming  fall.  Mr.  Shaw  au- 
thorizes us  to  state  that  he  proposes  to  be 
present  at  the  Fair,  and  will  be  most  happy 
to  attend,  personally,  to  all  California  ex- 
hibits.    We  append   the  letter  as  follows: 

Deab  Sib: — Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Trihuie  suggests  to  me  that,  as  it  is  desira- 
ble that  California  be  properly  represented 
in  the  fruits  as  well  as  other  industrial 
products,  at  the  coming  Autumnal  Exhibi- 
tion of  National  Industries  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  American  Institute,  in 
New  York,  you  would  be  one  of  the  best 
persons  to  communicate  with  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  an  old  Californian,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  land  of  big  beets,  big  pumpkins, 
big  trees,  and  big  vines — whose  fruits  are 
so  delicious,  whose  wines  are  so  good, 
whose  mines  teem  with  as  much  mineral 
wealth  as  does  her  soil  with  other  virgin 
products — should  let  the  people  of  the 
East  perceive  with  their  own  eyes  some  of 
the  big  things  of  which  she  is  capable. 
They  have  often  read,  but  do  not  yet  more 
than  half  believe  the  truth,  and  it  will  take 
nothing  less  than  occular  demonstration  to 
fully  convince  them.  If  you  and  other 
progressive  Californiiins  will  pitch  in  and 
send  on  such  a  representation  of  products 
as  will  do  honor  to  the  State  I  will  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  secure  for  them  a  place  in 
the  exhibition  according  with  their  merits, 
and  shall  also  draw  particular  attention  to 
them  through  our  metropolitan  press,  bo 
that  all  may  know  where  to  find  and  ad- 
mire them.  Our  annual  attendance  at 
these  great  exhibitions  comprises  hundreds 
of  thous.ands,  and  I  have  always  thought  it 
a  pity  that  the  Pacific  slope  should  fail  to 
reap  the  manifold  advantages  which  an 
adequate  representation  of  her  industries 
would  secure  to  lier.     KespectfiiUy, 

Geo.  F.  Dawson. 
Supt.  Am.  In.  Exhibition. 

Ashes  as  Mancee. — Wood  ashes  consti- 
tute a  most  valuable  manure  on  almost  any 
soil.  Their  chemical  constituents  consist  of 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,-  oxide  of 
manganese,  potash,  soda,  and  phosphate. 
These  constituents  are  all  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plants;  but  potash  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  always  needed  to 
decompose  the  various  organic  substances 
which  exist  in  the  soil — a  change  which  is 
prerequisite  to  their  becoming  food  for 
plants.  Potash  also  renders  many  inor- 
ganic substances  soluble,  thus  converting 
inert  minerals  into  useful  plant  food. 
Sandy  soils  are  most  benefited  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ashes,  and  they  are  more  piu:- 
ticularly  useful  for  the  following  crops: — 
potatoes,  carrots,  corn,  beans,  peas,  clover 
and  grass  generally.  A  compost  can  be 
made  of  hen  manure,  soil  and  ashes,  which 
is  about  as  valuable  as  the  most  expensive 
guano.  This  compost  may  be  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  3  jiarts  of  finely  pul- 
verized soil,  one  part  of  heu  manure  and 
two  parts  of  unleached  wood  ashes.  Mix 
well,  moisten,  and  allow  to  stand  from 
four  to  eight  weeks.  Apply  dry  —a  small 
handful  to  a  hill,  as  with  guano,  and  the 
result  will  repay  for  the  trouble  fourfold. 


Weeds. — A  distinguished  agricultural 
writer  asserts  that  "  On  three-fourths  of 
the  farms  of  New  York,  one-half  of  the 
profits  are  lost  by  weeds  " — at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars!  It  is  also  assorted, 
after  careful  calculation,  that  there  are 
enough  weeds  grown  on  the  cultivated 
fields  of  the  Union,  to  load  heavily  a  close 
line  of  wagons  which  would  span  the  globe 
at  its  greatest  circumference!  A  cheap  and 
more  efficient  weed  exterminator  than  any 
yet  jjroduced  is  an  important  desideratum 
for  the  farmer. 


Hops. — The  English  hop  crop  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  blight. 


The  Pabtz  Suoae  Rei-ineb  is  still  on 
trial  at  the  Alvarado  sugarie.  The  objects  of 
this  improvment  are  to  cast  the  sugar  loaf 
in  a  single  cylinder  containing  one  or  more 
tons,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  small 
molds  at  j) resent  used— thus  saving  great 
space  and  much  maniplation ;  also,  by  the 
use  of  steam  outwardly  and  hot  air  forced 
through  the  mass,  the  crystalization  is  ef- 
fected more  quickly  and  more  perfectly, 
and  with  a  much  less  use  of   white  liquor. 

Two  trials  have  been  made,  to  test  the 
best  consistency  in  the  boiling  for  this 
new  process,  and  the  proper  force  and  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  air  injection.  It  is 
found  that  the  air  freely  penetrates  the 
semi-liquid  mass  and  efiects  the  drying, 
while  the  syrup  discharges  freely.  A  third 
filling  was  made  on  Tuesday  last,  the  sugar 
having  been  boiled  to  a  consistency  sup- 
posed to  be  better  adapted  to  this  process. 
Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  final  suc- 
cess; a  result  which  will  revolutionize  an 
important  step  in  the  present  costly  way 
of  refining  raw  sugars.  The  trials  are 
made  with  raw  cane  sugars  from  Peru,  the 
beet  sugar  of  the  company's  make  having 
been  previously  sold  in  market. 

Salt  on  Tomato  Plants. — F.  Meeltz,  of 
Lake  county,  Ohio,  informs  the  Small 
Fruit  Record  that  he  has  had  most  remark- 
able success  in  the  use  of  salt  upon  his 
tomato  plants.  He  has  applied  it  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  season,  and  carefully 
noted  the  results.  In  every  case  its  effect 
has  been  marked  in  the  increased  growth 
of  both  plant  and  fruit.  -In  some  cases  he 
laid  the  roots  of  backward  plants  bare,  and 
sprinkled  upon  them  a  teaspoon  ful  of  ordi- 
nary table  salt,  then  covering  with  soil. 
Such  plants  generally  took  a  new  start  and 
developed  fine  fruit.  He  regards  the  ap- 
plication as  a  specific.  The  soil  upon 
which  he  experimented  is  a  black,  sandy 
loam. 


The  Edinbubgh  Review  for  April  has 
reached  us  through  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York.  Among  the 
articles  "there  are  several  of  more  particular 
interest  to  the  readers  of  our  coast.  To 
many.  Lord  Broughton's  Recollection  of  a 
Long  Life  will  be  welcome  as  giving  a 
lively  picture  of  scenes  and  men  contem- 
poraneous Avith  one  of  England's  most 
noted  characters  of  recent  days — Lord  Pal- 
merston.  The  Ai)plications  of  Photogra- 
phy forms  the  subject  of  an  important  re- 
view; and  tlje  exceedingly  well  written, 
although  a  little  one-sided,  articles  entitled 
"  The  German  Empire,"  and  "Studies  of 
the  Recent  War"  bear  on  a  topic  now  up- 
permost in  the  popular  mind. 

How  to  Destboy  Ants  in  Gaedens. — 
Lay  a  piece  of  board  over  or  near  the  bed 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  plants — a  shallow, 
inverted  box  is  good — for  a  few  days,  until 
they  collect  under  it;  then  scald  with  hot 
water.  Two  or  three  applications  may  be 
required,  as  these  industrious  insects  are 
often  scattered  about.  The  largest  num- 
ber may  be  expected  to  congregate  under 
the  trap  an  hour  or  two  before  sundown. 

Refubm  in  Feuit  Packaoes. — There  is 
an  effort  being  made  by  certain  commission 
fruit  dealers  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
customary  charge  for  boxes.  Many  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  business, 
have  become  convinced  that  the  charge  for 
packages  ought  to  be  charged  with  the 
fruit,  a  course  which  would  do  away  with 
a  great  nuisance,  particularly  in  outside 
localities  where  the  return  of  packages  is 
inconvenient  or  impracticable.  If  the 
charge  was  made  to  the  fruit,  cheaper 
packages  might  be  used,  and  the  extra  ex- 
pense would  not  equal  the  annoyance  of  the 
present  system. 

A  Liberal  Act.— Leland  Stanford,  the 
California  Railroad  King  will  give  82.5,000 
to  the  Odd  Fellows'  College,  located  at 
Napa. 
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|?ATENTs  &  Inventions. 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(rKOM  Offioial  Reports  to  DEWET  k  CO.,  U.  8.  ani< 

FoEEiGN  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishebs   of 

TH£  Scientific  Fbebb.] 

Fos  THE  Week  Ending  May  9th. 

Manufactubb    of    Illuminating    Gas. — 
Samuel  Hevner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Buckle. ^ — John    F.    Martin,    Harrisburg, 
Oregon. 

Wateis-Wheel    Gate. — Perry    W.    Davi« 
and   Dennis    D.    Bar- 
nell,     Portland,    Ore- 
gon^   ^   -    -  ":— 

Notices  of  Recent  Pat- 
ents. 

Among  the  patents  re- 
cently obtained  througli 
Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientilic 
Press  American  and  For- 
eign Patent  Agency  the 
following  are  worthy  oi 
notice. 

Ijipboved  Safety  Fuse. 
-  E.  Uren,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  pi-odiice  a 
safety  fi^se  which  can  be 
manufactured  at  a  less 
cost  than  the  ordinary 
fuse  heretofore  made. 
The  article  in  question 
is  composed  of  only  two 
layers  of  material,  in- 
stead of  three.  Its  manu- 
facture is  accomjjlished 
by  means  of  a  machine 
lireviously  patented  by  Mr.  Uren  and 
others.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  manu- 
facture, it  is  necessary,  while  twisting  the 
first  or  main  rope  (inside  of  which  the 
powder  is  confined) ,  to  twine  ai'ound  it,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  one  or  more  strands 
or  yarns,  called  counter  yarns,  in  order 
that  the  rope  shall  not  untwist  when  taken 
from  the  drum  upon  which  it  is  wound  in 
jireparing  and  covering  it  with  the  tapes. 
With  the  machine  above  mentioned,  it  is 
jjossible  to  dispiense  with  winding  with  the 
counter  yarns,  and  thus  the  expense  of 
this  oiieration  and  material  are 
while  an  equally  durable 
and  effective  fuse  is  ob- 
tained. 

Caebueettee  foe  Ant. 
— L.  Marks,  S.  F.  This 
machine  consists  of  a 
vessel,  to  the  lower  jjor- 
tion  of  which  is  fixed  a 
series  of  shallow,  opjio- 
isitely-inclined  boxes, con- 
necting with  one  another. 
Gasoline,  or  other  suit- 
able oil,  is  placed  in  the 
iqopor  box  and  immedi- 
ately fills  the  inclined 
series.  Air  is  driven  into 
the  lower  bos  and  forced 
to  fallow  the  inclined 
boxes,  through  the  gaso- 
line, up  into  the  upj)er 
tank,  whence  it  is  drawn 
off  for  use,  ha^ang  be- 
come saturated  Avith  tlio 
vapors  during  its  passage 
over  the  oil.  The  device 
is  clieaj)  and  simple,  oc- 
cupies but  little  sj)ace,  -""^' 
and  is  said  to  act  very 
well  in  preparing  the  air  for  illuminating 
Ijurposes. 

Garden  Sprinkler. — J.  I.  Spear,  S.  F. 
This  very  neat  and  effective  sprinkler  has 
a  hollow  annular  rim,  of  triangular  cross- 
section  ,  the  upper  face  of  which  is  rounded 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge,  and  per- 
forated with  numerous  small  holes  in  the 
manner  of  any  ordinary  sprinkler.  To  the 
lower  side  of  the  rim,  pipes  or  hollow 
arms  are  secured  at  equal  distances,  and 
converge  to  a  central  hollow  boss  which  is 
attached  to  the  hose  by  any  suitable  means. 
Any  number  of  these  arms  may  be  used, 
or  two  V-shaped  rings,  one  placed  inside  of 
the  other  with  a  space  between  them,  may 
be  used  to  connect  the  boss  with  the  rim. 
The  sprinkler  stands  in  a  vertical  position 


when  in  use,  and  throws  a  spray  or  shower 
of  water  in  all  directions,  evenly  wetting 
the  ground  in  every  part,  and,  while  acting 
much  more  effectively  than  the  common 
sprinkler,  forming  a  very  neat  ornament. 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 3. 

As  we  continue  on,  we  are  continually 
catching  ever  varied  and  beautiful  views 
of  the  American  River,  which  twists  and 
turns  and  tosses  through  the  roughest  and 
the  wildest  and  the  grandest  of  places. 
Now  it  is  in  plain  sight  below  us,  and  now 
a  turn  or  an  intervening  rise  of  the  ground 
conceals  it,  as  we  pass  on  our  serpentine 
path,  over  a  ledge  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain   or   into   a  low  cut  in  its  sides. 


}l^lhk 


saved. 


Everywhere  are  rough   rocks,  high  mount- 
ains, dee^j  ravines  and  green  trees. 

With  a  shriek  we  dash  into  darkness, — 
into  the  first  tunnel  we  have  yet  met, 
which  is  burrowed  through  Grizzly  Hill, 
aptly  named.  We  pass  through  darkness 
and  smoke,  and  before  we  have  well  accus- 
tomed our  eyes  to  the  changed  condition, 
we  are  again  in  daylight.  We  come  to 
Blue  Caiion,  blue  with  the  light  .smoke 
rising  from  the  many  fires   of  the   hardy 


AMERICAN  RIVER. 


wood-cutters,  who  are  engaged  in  getting 
lumber  for  the  varied  wants  of  the  coast. 
In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  mills,  which 
fashion  into  proper  shape  the  huge  trunks, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  builder. 

Soon  we  run  along  along  an  extended 
ridge,  Emigrant  Gap  Eidge,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  here  the  road  traversed  by  the 
old  emigrants  crossed  the  divide.  This 
road  we  shall  often  view  again  on  our  way, 
and  it  will  recall  the  weariness  and  vexa- 
tion of  flesh  of  former  days.  The  view 
here  is  very  fine,  and  the  ease  of  traveling 
now  enables  the  laziest  of  mankind  to  en- 
joy it.  But  he  must  have  been  possessed 
of  the  strongest  of  limbs,  the  most  indom- 


itable of  spirits  and  the  deepest  love  of 
Nature,  who  could  appreciate  the  scene  in 
the  days  of  the  stage  coach  and  of  the 
prairie  schooner. 

We  are  now  getting  well  up  in  the  world. 
At  Cape  Horn  we  were  thirty -five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  Emi- 
grant Gap  Eidge  we  were  nineteen  hundred 
feet  higher,  having  risen  this  distance  in 
the  sjjace  of  eighteen  miles.  We  are  rising 
up  into  regular  Alpine  scenery,  and  soon 
we  shall  be  at  a  hight  where  the  snow 
comes  in  heavy  drifts,  and  Avhere  the 
greatest  ingenuity  and  skill  of  man  is 
required  to  contend  against  the  immense 
obstacles  which  Nature's  forces  present  to 
his  progress.     But  man  shows  himself  the 
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conqueror  of  Nature,  and  comes   out  vic- 
torious in  all  the  contests.  d. 


San   Gorgonio 


Pass,    San 
County. 


Bernardino 


A  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star 
says: — It  (the  San  Gorgonio  Pass)  is  an 
immense  plain,  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide, 
extending  before  us  further  than  the  eye 
can  reach.  We  had  entertained  the  idea 
that  this  famous  pass  was  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  mountain,  hence  the  scene   which 


of   high  cultivation,   if    water  were 
plied. 

About  three  miles  from  where  we  stooa,- 
a  fine  stream  of  water  rises  in  the  hills, 
and  after  supplying  Moore's  ranch,  makes 
its  way  out  upon  the  desert.  Still  farther 
on,  another  stream  irrigates  an  Indian  set- 
tlement, the  Potrero,  which  yields  abund- 
antly to  the  culture  of  the  occupants.  Tnis 
is  the  last  vestige  of  vegetation;  all  be--  ond 
is  a  sandy  waste,  down  to  the  White  ''.Vater 
Eiver,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles, 
over  which  we  saw  a  team  slowly  dragging 
its  weary  way,  and  over  which  the  stage 
from  Arizona  had  just  passed.  Passing 
down  the  plain  to  where  the  foot-hills  run 
out  on  the  desert,  and  turning  towards  the 
south,  the  Cabeson  valley  of)ens  up,  from 
which,  to  the  Colorado,  at  Fort  Yuma, 
there  is  not  a  hill  or  obstruction  of  any 
kind,  and  so  gentle  a  descent,  that  in  riding 
over  it  one  cannot  per- 
ceive the  inclination. 
This  is  the  nearest  and 
cheapest  route  for  the 
construction  of  the  south- 
ern railway,  as  the  sur- 
veys will,  no  doubt, 
eventually  prove.  It  was 
on  this  desert  the  people 
of  San  Bernardino  some 
years  since  sunk  the 
wells  which  jiroved  so 
useful  to  the  immigrants. 
Passing  down  this  des- 
ert from  Chapin's,  about 
twenty  miles',  and  leading 
in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, the  Morongo  Pass 
opens  lip,  which  leads  to 
the  Colorado  at  Fort 
Mojave,  or  the  Needles, 
the  route  by  which  it  is 
proposed  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  road  should  enter 
California.  This  is  an- 
other open  plain,  and 
offers  the  greatest  facility 
for  railway  construction. 
We  may  notice  certain 
projected  improvements 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  utilize  the 
White  Water  Eiver,  by  leading  it  from  its 
desert  course  over  the  plains  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Pass.  This  river  rises  in  the 
San  Bernardino  mountain,  near  to  the 
source  of  Mill  Creek,  (we  think,)  which 
runs  west,  while  the  White  Water  runs  an 
easterly,  useless  course,  and  loses  itself 
among  the  desert  sands  of  the  Cabeson 
Valley.  It  is  proposed  to  take  out  this 
water,  and  by  ditch  and  flume,  for  some 
nine  or  ten  miles,  making  use  of  natural 
water  courses,  bring  it  upon  the  lands  near 
Dr.  Smith's,  and  there  found  a  colony. 
The  idea  is  a  grand  one, 
but  it  is  as  yet  in  an  un- 
developed condition,  but 
the  preliminary  surveys 
are  being  made  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the 
jilan. 


EMIGRANT  GAP  RIDGE. 

IV.mi  Sim  Kniutisi-o— Mtitu.k- 


opened  on  us,  and  expanded  in  grandeur 
as  we  proceeded,  took  us  wholly  by  sur- 
prise. We  saw  before  us  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  apparently  as  flat  as  a  table,  wide 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills, which,  on  the 
right,  run  up  to  the  San  Gorgonio  Mount- 
ain, and  receding  toward  the  desert  into 
low  sandhills,  as  did  also  the  hills  on  the 
left.  On  our  left,  going  out,  we  pass  the 
ranch  of  Dr.  Edgar,  known  as  the  San 
Gorgonio;  next  to  it  the  ranch  of  Dr. 
Smith,  said  to  be  on  the  divide  of  the  pass; 
and,  three  miles  further  on,  the  Chapin 
ranch.  Here,  ascending  a  steep  hill,  with 
a  field-glass,  we  examined  the  country 
down  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  White 
Water,  which  presented  the  same  cliarac- 
teristics  of  a  dead  level  plain,  barren  as  the 
desert,    but,  as    were    informed,  capable 


The  oldest  stove  prob- 
ably in  the  United 
States,  says  Appleton's 
Journal,  is  the  one  which 
warms  the  capitol  at 
Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  made  in  England 
in  1770,  and  warmed  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for 
sixty  years,  before  it  was 
removed  to  its  present 
location,  where  it  has 
been  for  thirty  years.  It 
has  survived  three  Brit- 
ish monarchs;  has  been 
contemporaneous  with 
four  kingly  monarchies, 
two  republics,  and  two 
imperial  governments  in 
Franco.  The  great  Amer- 
ican republic  has  been 
torn  by  internal  strife, 
the  breach  partly  healed,  and  still  the  old 
stove  remains  the  same,  unmoved  in  the 
midst  of  all. 

Artesian  Wells. — A  Watsonville  cor- 
respondent of  the  Alia  gives  the  following 
as  the  cost  of  sinking  artesian  wells  at  that 
place.  "  Boring,— first  50  feet,  50  cents 
per  foot;  second  50  feet,.  .$1;  third  50  feet, 
$1.50;  fourth  50  feet, $2.;  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth.  Pipe  for  the  well 
costs  75  cents  per  foot.  A  Avell  150  feet 
deep  wiU  cost,  including  incidental  ex- 
penses, such  as  breakage  in  pipe,  etc., 
about  $275." 


Oxford  University  is  said  to  have 
7,000  students  during  the  last  term. 
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BV  OUR  LADY  EDITOBS. 


My  Neighbor. 

BY   JEAN   B.    -WASHBURN. 
[Written  tor  the  Pbess.] 

She  is  active  in  nil  childish  sports; 
fancies  herself  a  blooming  girl  of  eight- 
een, though  half  a  century  has  furrowed 
her  forehead  and  trailed  lines  of  wliite 
through  her  hrown  hair.  She  has  no  men- 
tal record  of  those  years,  whose  snowy 
foot  prints  have  changed  her  looks,  and 
bent  her  once  upright  form. 

Some  call  her  idiotic;  but  it  is  a  sim- 
plicity, a  childishness  without  that  dreadful 
void  which  belongs  to  idiocy'.  She  once  had 
bright  dreams  of  a  future.  In  the  days  of 
her  girlhood,  she  was  intelligent,  aa  ordi- 
nary girl  in  smartness,  who  loved  and  sujj- 
posed  herself  beloved. 

We  will  go  back  to  that  blasted  youth. 
Behold  her  as  she  stands  with  a  young 
friend,  confiding  the  expectant  bridal  cere- 
mony to  her,  radiant  with  happiness, 
trusting,  as  youth  always  does  in  full  faith 
of  no  disappointment. 

"Delia,"  said  her  less  confiding  friend, 
"Are  yon  perfectly  happy  V" 

"Happy  as  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the 
river,"  she  answered.  "I  have  all  that 
mortal  can  desire;  a  man  who  loves  me, 
and  whom  I  esteem  as  the  perfection  of 
humanity.  Is  that  not  ground  for  happi- 
ness to  grow  in,  Nell?" 

"It  ought  to  be;  but  he  neglected  you 
so  for  a  time,  that  I  have  not  generosity  to 
forgive  him,  and  therefore  doubt  your 
future." 

"Doubt  on,  silly  girl,"  she  s.aid  with  a 
musical  laugh,  "  that  misunderstanding 
you  mention,  was  one  of  those  coquetting 
quarrels  of  courtship,  that  evaporates  like 
mist  and  leaves  no  shade  behind." 

"You  don't  see  it  as  I  do;  you  look 
through  loves'  spectacles,  I  through  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact telescope.  I  thought  he  used 
you  cruelly  for  a  time;  but  if  it  is  all  for- 
gotten and  forgiven,  what  can  friendship 
urge  against  it  ?" 

"  I  am  satisfied,  Nell,  and  desire  no 
greater  happiness  on  earth  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  my  hopes,  which  will  he  realized 
■when  I  stand  at  the  altar  with  him.  You 
have  not  heard  how  prettily  he  settled  that 
affair.  He  protested  he  did  not  intend  to 
forsake  me  for  Alice  Bryant;  that  their's 
was  an  intimate  friendship — no  more.  And 
see,  this  beautiful  bracelet  cancelled  that 
trouble  and  ho  vows  he  is  mine  now,  as  he 
alwaj-s  was." 

Nell  answered,  "Shall  I  intrude  my 
knowledge  on  you;  dare  I  without  offence." 

"Shall  you;  of  course  you  shall,"  she 
replied  smiling;  "  but  anything  you  could 
tell  would  not  affect  me  in  the  least." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  rich  Alice 
Bryant  refused  him?  Do  you  know  that 
report  is  stereotyped  gossip,  and  that  after 
this  he  came  back  to  Delia  Gray — the  less 
rich,  but  supposed  heiress  of  her  bachelor 
uncle,  Thomas  Gray  ?" 

"Yes!  I've  heard  lots  of  nonsense  of 
that  sort;  but  that  don't  shake  my  faith  in 
him.  Nor  would  I  listen  to  any  tirade 
from  gossips.  His  own  words  are  my 
guarantee,  and  I  rely  implicitly  on  all  he 
saj's,  and  /us  version  of  that  aft'air  was,  tliat 
an. old  friendship  existed  between  them; 
that  in  his  attention  to  her  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  neglect  me.  Bosh!  he  never 
thoiiglit  of  that  ugly  girl,  with  her  great 
goggle  green  eyes,  and  red  hair!" 

"  All  right,  Nell;  you  think  me  acrimo- 
nious; but  I  am  a  little  more  matter  of 
fact,  a  little  prouder,  that's  all.  If  a  muii 
returned  to  iu2  after  a  public  slight,  he'd 
meet  my  scorn.  I  am  not  meek,  like  you, 
Nell,  make  no  pretences  to  it;  so  good  bye, 
tiil  (hat  bridal  morn  when  you  will  appear 
as  empress  of  the  fete — good  bye!"  There 
was  the  usual  hearty  smack  of  the  lips  be- 
tween thorn,  and  Nell  went  away  to  teach 
her  music  scholars,  and  Delia  to  her  room, 
whore  she  reflected  with  a  look  of  scorn  on 
her  handsome  features,  iipon  the  jeal- 
ousies  that  afl'ect  a  gossijiing  community  ! 

A  week  went  by — the  invitations  were 
abroad,  and  the  invited  preparing  for  the 
great  event.  How  little  one  woman  re- 
gards the  rights  and  feelings  of  another! 
Self  is  too  apt  to  be  the  lever,  that  gov- 
erns their  actions;  and  to  humiliate  or 
supersede  one   another,  in  the    estimation 


of  some  petted  rotie  of  society,  is  their  ill 
ronsed  ambition  to  "  cut  one  another  out," 
to  wrest  from  theengaged  girl  her  affianced, 
seems  to  be  the  study  of  the  pleasure  .seek- 
ing woman  of  the  world  for  centuries. 

The  bridal  day  dawned  in  rich  splendor, 
and  at  the  ai)pointed  hour  the  long  line  of 
vehicles  stood  in  pageant  before  the  good 
old  brick  mansion  of  Thomas  Gray,  Esq. 
The  guests  were  assembled  in  the  parlors, 
and  the  bride,  in  full  regalia,  of  white 
satin  point  lace  and  orange  blossoms,  was 
radiant  with  loveliness, — a  natural  and  un- 
cosmeticod  beauty;  so  different  from  most 
of  the  girls  of  these  days  of  "bismuth"  and 
"  creme  de  lis." 

Two  nights  before  she  had  seen  her 
Joseph;  but  he  had  not  come,  as  expected, 
the  last  night;  yet  she  was  satisfied,  as  he 
told  her  only  urgent  business  should  detain 
him. 

Ho  sat  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  high  up 
stairs,  where  tlie  smoke  of  neighboring 
factories  had  grimed  the  walls;  he  was 
elated,  dreaming  his  dreams  of  the  future; 
his  clerkship  at  the  auction  room,  was  a 
binding,  hard  life,  and  ferret  like  he  had 
been  searching  round  for  some  easy  way 
of  bettering  his  condition. 

He  was  a  beau,  with  well-oiled  locks 
that  were  taught  to  curl,  and  a  waxed 
moustache  that  received  his  earnest  atten- 
tion; lie  was  tall,  his  face  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  rogue,  well  featured,  but  dented 
with  small,  sharp,  black  03:03,  and  a  heavy 
broad  chin;  his  hands  and  feet  would  beat 
inspection  for  size,  afid  tlie  latter  were 
always  encased  in  irreproachable  polished 
boots.  As  he  sat  in  his  room,  in  the  twi- 
light, he  studied  over  the  future.  Shoiild 
he  keejj  his  engagement  to  Delia?  She 
was  an  heiress,  but  would  not  be  very 
wealthy — merely  have  a  moderate  fortune. 
He  thought  of  it,  and  taking  up  a  pink 
note,  with  glittering  crest,  from  the  little 
painted  table,  read  and  re-read  it,  and 
smacked  his  lips  and  ejaculated: — "  I'll  do 
it;  I  must  throw  Delia  overboard.  Such 
a  chance  as  this  don't  come  to  a  fellow 
every  day,  and  I'll  take  it  at  all  odds;  I 
must  let  Delia  go.  I  wish  Alice  had  re- 
pented sooner.  'lo-morrow  I  was  to  wed — 
wed  for  love;  but  nary  a  wed  with  me. 
Love,  avaunt!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  twirled 
the  pink  note  in  his  fingers  and  (lung  it 
back  on  the  table.     It  ran  thus: — 

"  Daklixg:— Come  to  me.  I  have  re- 
pented of  my  action;  I  will  be  yours  and 
yours  alone.  Don't  forsake  me  for  Delia 
Gray.     I  could  not  live  and  bear  it. 

Alice." 

"  I  wonder  how  she  thinks  Delia  will 
bear  it,"  he  said,  aloud.  "Delia  is  j)retty, 
Alice  is  ugly — ugh!  positively  ugly;  but 
what  can  a  poor  fellow  do  ?  He  must  have 
no  heart  in  the  matter;  he  must  make  a 
financial  scheme  of  it,  and  auction  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  1 11  on  witli  my 
chapoau,  and  away  to  Alice,  and  let  Delia 
and  beauty  go  drown. 

So  Delia  had  waited  while  Alice  and 
Joseph  went  strolling  down  the  broad 
avenue  and  into  a  grand  saloon  to  refresh 
themselves  after  the  reconcilliation  had 
made  them  lovers  again. 

Then  came  the  splendid  sunlight  of 
morning,  bringing  a  hope  for  realization 
of  happiness  that  never  was  to  be,  to  one 
poor  heart  that  loved  and  trusted  implicit- 
ly, and  joy  to  another  self-absorbed  soul 
who  gloried  in  her  mean  triumph  over  her 
unconscious  rival. 

The  guests  grew  very  impatient  as  the 
hours  went  by,  and  no  bridegroom  ap- 
peared, the  bride  and  bridemaids  were 
weary.  On  the  face  of  Nell  Lander,  the  lit- 
tle sybil,  as  Delia  sometimes  called  her,  sat  a 
look  of  pain — sorrow  for  the  waiting  bride. 
She  trembled  lest  her  fears  and  present- 
ments were  about  to  become  truths. 

Uncle  Thomas  paced  the  floor  in  moodi- 
ness; the  minister  walked  beside  him,  his 
surplice  glaring  out  in  filmy  whiteness, 
and  the  half-opened  prayer  book  in  his 
hand.  Uucle  Thomas  dreaded  some  dis- 
grace, judging  by  the  past,  but  the  bride 
comforted  her  maids  with  the  assurance 
tliat  he  was  "  the  soul  of  honor,  her  own 
kind  Joseph,"  and  that  "  something  impor- 
tiuit  kept  him  awaj';  he  would  never,  never 
do  wrong  or  deceive  her." 

Hours  passed  on,  and  her  "  soul  of 
honor"  did  not  appear  to  make  good  her 
opinion  of  him;  but  instead  came  a  brief 
note  saying,  that  he  was  sorry  things  had 
gone  so  far;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to 
forego  his  engagement  with  her,  as  he 
found  its  fulfillment  would  peril  the  happi- 
ness of  anotlier.  He  hoped  she  would  for- 
get and  forgive  him,  and  learn  to  be  happy 
by  marry iug  some  one  else. 

The  tliunderstroke  had  sounded,  but  she 
only  saw  the  flash,  and  then  lay,  beautiful 
in  her  bridal  robes,  as  beautiful  and  white 
as  if  death  was  her  bridegroom.  All  the 
world   sunk  under  her  feet,  when  she  read 


that  cruel  note.  The  guests  departed,  the 
house  was  closed,  her  bridal  garments  lay 
upon  the  floor.  She  stood  upon  the 
wreath  crushing  it  beneath  her  feet,  when 
good  Uncle  Thomas  came  into  her  room. 
At  sight  of  him,  Delia  flung  herself  at  his 
feet  crying,  "  Uncle,  forgive,  forgive  me, 
that  I  should  have  brought  this  sorrow  on 
your  white  hairs;  should  have  brought  des- 
olation to  your  age;  that  I  must  be  an  ob- 
ject of  disgrace  to  you." 

liaising  her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her 
tenderly,  he  said,  choking  with  emotion: 
"Not  desolation  to  my  age,  but  to  thj' 
youth.  Oh!  the  scoundrel,  what  must  be 
my  course  with  him!"  Delia  looked  at 
him,  while  with  her  white  hands  she  put 
back  the  gray  hairs  from  his  wrinkled 
forehead.  There  was  a  strange  glare  in 
her   eyes;  he  saw  it  with  startled  horror. 

He  held  her  off  at  arms  length;  her  face 
was  convulsed,  her  lithe  form  quivered 
like  an  aspen,  then,  with  a  frantic  shriek, 
she  darted  from  his  grasp.  He  again  ap- 
proached her,  as  she  stood  with  both  hands 
pressed  against  her  temples.  She  turned 
ujjon  him,  with  a  loud  langh,  sank  help- 
lessly against  his  breast  a  writhing  maniac! 

Years  passed  in  mental  darkness  over 
her  head,  and  then  the  childish  being, 
fond  of  toys  and  childish  gambols,  came 
out  from  her  cell  into  the  sunshine.  She 
still  lives  with  "Uncle  Thomas,"  and  loves 
him  with  the  simj)licity  of  childhood. 
She  was  "My  Neiohbok,"  and  I  have  often 
been  amu.sed  at  her  innocent  sports,  so 
foreign  to  her  age,  and  yet  I've  imagined 
that  in  her  ingeniousness  perhaps  she  was 
nearer  God  that  the  scientific  scorner,  who 
mocks  at  the  belief  in  eternal  life. 

Joseph,  the  cause  of  her  dementation,  is 
a  weak,  shaliby,  old  man,  who,  having  lost 
position  and  health,  is  spending  his  de- 
clining years  in  doing  chores  in  families; 
while  Alice,  whom  he  deserted  when  her 
father  became  bankrupt,  is  now  an  old 
maid,  working  hard  at  her  sowing  machine, 
earning,  by  her  daily  toil,  a  living  for  her- 
self and  poor,  rheumatic,  bedridden  father. 
But  poverty  has  improved  her,  for  though 
aged  and  homely,  she  is  benevolent;  and  we 
hope,  in  her  nobler  course  of  life,  is  stor- 
ing up  jewels  to  form  an  aureola  for  her 
withered  head  in  heaven.  "My  Neighbor," 
the  petted  idol  of  Uncle  Thomas,  is  track- 
ing life's  road  in  affluence,  her  hair  is 
white,  but  the  little,  shrivelled,  old  wpman 
revels  in  the  fantasies  and  vagaries  of 
youth,  oblivious  to  the  flight  of  time  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  unfortunate  bridal 
day.  Jo.seph  and  Alice  both  acknowledge 
that  a  life  of  probity  and  truth  is  the  only 
road  to  happiness. 


About  Fubs. — Ladies  who  are  "dicing  " 
to  get  some  of  the  popular  Alaska  sable  for 
dress  and  cloak  trimming,  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  its  other  name  is  skunk  skin, 
which  it  often  is,  the  fashionmonger  giv- 
ing it  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the 
trade,  in  order  to  effect  a  more  ready  sale. 
By  any  other  name  it  would  not  smell  so 
sweet. 

In  purchasing  furs,  a  sure  test  of  what 
dealers  call  a  "  prime  "  fur  is  the  length 
and  density  of  down  next  the  skin;  this 
(?an  be  readily  determined  by  blowing  a 
brisk  current  of  air  from  the  mouth 
"  against  the  set  of  the  fur."  If  the  fibre 
opens  readily,  exposing  the  skin  tp  the 
view,  reject  the  article;  but  if  the  down  is 
so  dense  that  the  breath  cannot  penetrate 
it,  or  at  most  shows  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  skin,  the  article  may  be  accepted. 

The  Great  Authority. — The  mother  of 
a  family  was  married  to  an  infidel  who 
made  jest  of  religion  in  the  jjresence  of  his 
own  children,  yet  she  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  all  up  in  the  fear. of  the  Lord.  I 
asked  her  one  day  how  she  preserved  them 
from  the  influence  of  a  father  whoso  senti- 
ments were  so  opposed  to  her  own.  This 
was  her  answer: — "Because  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  father  I  do  not  oppose  the  author- 
ity of  a  mother,  but  that  of  God.  From 
their  earliest  years  my  children  have  al- 
ways seen  the  Bible  upon  my  table.  This 
holy  book  has  constituted  the  whole  of 
their  religious  instruction.  I  was  silent 
that  I  might  allow  it  to  speak.  Did  they 
propose  a  question,  did  they  commit  a 
fault,  did  thoy  perform  a  good  action — I 
opened  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  answered, 
reproved  or  encouraged  them.  The  con- 
stant reading  of  the  Scriptures  has  wrought 
the  jDrodigy  which  stuprises  j'on." 


YoJH<^    pOLKs'  GoLjf4|<. 


About  Pets. 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  boy  wishing  for  one 
of  our  California  gray  squirrels  for  a  pet. 
Some  people  are  very  fond  of  pets,  will  al- 
ways have  something  for  a  pet.  Just  so 
far  as  petting  leads  to  kindness  of  feeling, 
I  am  in  favor  of  petting.  But  all  cannot 
afford  to  have  rare  and  costly  pets. 

Now  I  think  we  might  have  very  inter- 
esting pets  among  those  animals  which  are 
useful  as  well  as  amusing.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  a  pet  mule.  When  he 
comes  into  the  stable  and  asks  if  she  loves 
oats,  she  shakes  her  head.  When  he  asks 
if  she  loves  barley,  she  nods  her  head 
several  times.  She  speak  as  plain  as  she 
can. 

I  once  had  a  pet  rooster.  He  would 
crow  any  pleasant  day,  whenever  I  told 
him  to. 

When  I  was  quite  a  small  boy  I  had  a 
pet  cat,  which  was  the  source  of  mnch 
amusement;  and  besides  was  as  tiseful  in 
hunting  rats  and  mice  as  any  terrier  dog  of 
his  size  could  possibly  be.  He  would 
come  when  his  name  was  called,  and  was 
always  very  playful  and  active,  would  fol- 
low us  over  the  farm,  would  go  with  us  to 
elder  brothers  farm,  and  hunt  as  well  there 
as  at  home. 

The  neighbors  sometimes  sent  for  him, 
to  help  destroy  mice,  while  they  were 
threshing  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  We 
had  to  be  a  little  more  careful  with  Lim, 
when  strangers  were  around  and  in  a 
strange  i)lace. 

One  time  as  I  lifted  a  sheaf  of  wheat  the 
cat  sprung  under  it,  and  sat  there  motion- 
less. I  took  two  mice  from  his  mouth,  two 
more  from  each  forepaw,  then  he  got  slow- 
ly up,  and  let  another  run  from  under  his 
body  and  caught  that.  Seven  at  one 
jump.     Was  not  that  good  mousing? 

How  much  better  to  pet  the  animals  about 
you  than  to  treat  them  harshly,  as  many 
do.  I  hope  that  my  boys  will  try  to  have 
first  class,  intelligent  animals  about  them, 
and  then  make  interesting  pets  of  them  all. 
Jeigh  Arrh. 


The  real  way  to  improve  is  not  so  much 
by  varied  reading  as  by  finding  out  your 
weak  points  on  any  subject  and  mastering 
them. 


Conscience  is  a  judge  placed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  our  being. 


Home  Made  Fun. 

We  clip  the  following  dt^scription  of 
"  Pot<atoe  Pantomimes"  from  the  Heartli 
and  Home: — "  Potato  Pantomimes"  may 
be  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  I  confess  not  to 
have  heard  of  or  seen  them  until  quite 
lately.  So  perhaps  you  have  not.  Take  a 
good  sized  potatoe  with  a  smooth  skin; 
cut  out  nose,  eyes  and  mouth;  twist  curled 
horse  hair  into  the  shape  of  a  wig  and 
whiskers  or  moustache,  and  fasten  on  with 
pins;  then  raake  a  hole  for  the  forefinger 
to  go  into:  this  gives  the  head  a  throat. 
Wrap  a  bit  of  cloth,  a  handkerchief,  or 
whatnot  round  the  hand,  arranging  one 
corner  of  it  around  the  second  finger. 
Then  you  have  a  little  man  with  hands  and 
arms;  capable  of  bowing  and  moving  his 
head.  Make  a  screen,  let  four  or  five 
youngsters  be  behind  it,  each  with  their 
potatoe  characters;  and  as  they  say  the 
words  of  the  charade,  burlesque  or  tragedy 
let  these  potato  men  perform.  It  is  capital 
fun,  and  beats  Punch  and  Judy  out  of  the 
field.  Potatoe  men  have  amiable  disposi- 
tions. They  are  generally  friendly,  fond 
of  shaking  hands,  embracing  and  nodding 
their  heads  cordially  at  each  other.  They 
have  a  thoughtful  way  of  rubbing  their 
foreheads  that  is  very  funny.  Sometimes 
they  fight,  I  admit,  but  they  don't  bang 
each  otiier  all  the  time  as  Punch  and  Judy 
do.     Try  them. 

The  Languaok  of  the  Handkerchief. — 
Drawing  across  the  Ups — Desirous  of  au  ac- 
quaintance. 

Drawing  across  the  eyes — I  am  sorry. 

Taking  the  centre — You  are  too  willing. 

Dropping — We  will  be  friends. 

Twirling  in  both  bands — Indifference. 

Drawing  across  the  cheek — I  love  you. 

Drawing  across  the  hands — I  hate  you. 

Letting  it  rest  on  the  right  cheek — Yes. 

Letting  it  rest  on  the  left  cheek — No. 

Twirling  in  the  left  hand — I  love  another. 

Folding  it — I  wish  to  speak  with  you. 

Over  the  shoulder — Follow  me. 

Opposite  corners  in  both  hands — Wait  forme. 

Drawing  across  the  forehead  —  We  are 
watched. 

Placed  on  the  right  ear — You  have  changed. 

Letting  it  remain  on  the  eyes— You  are  cruel. 

Winding  round  the  forefinger — I  am  engaged. 

Winding  round  the  third  finger — I  am  mar- 
ried. 

Putting  in  the  pocket — No  more  at  present. 
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Chemistry  of  the  Kitchen. 

Ithougli  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that 
a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  chemical 
science  would  be 
of  value  in  the 
kitchen,  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary 
or  desirable  that 
those  employed  in 
or  directing  the 
labor  of  the  kitchen  should  be  chemical 
experts,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  more  ordinary 
operations  depend,  will  result  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  cooking 
in  general,  and  a  great  saving  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  provisions  and  fuel. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
speculative  views  or  improvements,  but 
confine  our  remarks  to  principles  well 
established,  and  universally  admitted 
among  all  theoretical  and  practical  chem- 
ists, although  such  principles  may  appear 
contrary  to  the  preconceived  notions  of 
some  of  our  readers. 

The  subject  will  be  discussed  under  the 
heads  of  Boiling,  Boasting,  Baking,  Stew- 
ing and  Frying. 

Boiling. — When  a  liquid  is 
placed  over  the  fire  to  boil,  the 
vessel  becomes  heated,  and  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  in  contact 
with  the  heated  portion  of  the 
vessel  also  become  heated,  and 
rise  to  the  surface,  on  account  of 
being  expanded;  by  this  operation 
fresh  particles  of  the  liquid  are 
constantly  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  heated  vessel; 
this  action  continues,  so  that  the 
liquid  becomes  heated  through- 
out. Therefore  if  the  heat  be  ap- 
plied at  the  upjjer  surface  of  the 
liquid,  it  \fill  not  be  healed  through- 
out, as  liquids  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat.  This  can  be  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  taking  a  chamj^agne 
or  other  long  necked  bottle  filled 
with  cold  water  to  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  top,  then  hold  the  bottle  in 
a  slanting  position,  with  the  neck  over  and 
between  three  and  four  inches  above  the 
flame  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner  or  lamp; 
in  a  few  moments  small  bubbles  will  be 
seen  to  form  in  and  esca2Je  from  the  water; 
these  are  due  to  the  air  being  expelled  from 
the  water.  After  eight  to  twelve  minutes, 
the  water  in  the  upi^er  portion  of  the  bottle 
neck  will  commence  to  boil  violently,  and 
by  sliding  one  hand  along  up  the  bottle  at 
about  three  inches  below  its  mouth  will  be 
felt  the  first  indications  of  the  increase  of 
temperature,  which  indication  very  rapidly 
increases  as  the  hand  is  moved  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle ;  and  so  great  is  this 
increase  of  temperatui-e  that  the  hand  can- 
not be  held  to  the  bottle  neck  much  over 
an  inch  above  the  fii-st  mentioned  j)oint. 
Now  if  the  bottle  be  set  upon  the  table,  the 
above  experiments  of  the  hand  can  be  re- 
peated after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  showing 
that  the  heat  has  not  traveled  downward  by 
conduction.  If,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  ice  water  be  placed  in  the 
bottle,  a  lump  of  ice  can  be  put  in  the 
bottle,  having  in  the  first  place  attached  to 
it  a  stone,  so  as  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom ; 
then  proceed  with  the  experiment  as  above 
set  forth;  you  will  then  have  ice  and  boil- 
ing water  in  the  same  bottle.  This  in- 
structive experiment  can  be  modified  by 
putting  the  ice  and  stone  into  the  bottle, 
then  filling  it  about  half  full  of  ice  water, 
after  which  hold  the  bottle  at  an  inclina- 
tion, and  fill  up  by  pouring  into  it,  gently, 
boiling  water,  allowing  the  water  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  bottle ;  iipon  placing 
the  bottle  iipright  on  the  table,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  cold  at  the  bottom  and  hot  at 
the  top;  but  if  the  bottle  be  now  corked 
and  inverted,  the  cold  water  will  attempt 
to  descend,  and  the  hot  water,  which  has 
become  the  lower  stratum,  attempts  to 
rise; -thus  the  two  layers  become  com- 
mingled, and  the  whole  mass  reaches  a 
uniform  temperature.  In  making  this  last 
experiment  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  over  a 
large  pan,  as  the  bottle  may  break  when 
the  hot  water  is  being  poured  into  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  liquid  over  the 
fire,  which,  having  arrived  at  the  boiling 
point,  no  amount  of  fire  can  make  it  any  hot- 
tei\  Tliis  can  be  shown  by  placing  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  boiling  water,  then  aug- 
menting the  fire;  the  thermometer  will  not 
rise,  although  the  ebullition  is  very  much 
increased.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  after  water  arrives  at  the  boiling  tem- 


perature, it  absorbs  an  additional  large 
amount  of  heat  to  convert  the  water  into 
steam,  which  is  no  hotter  than  the  boiling 
water;  therefore,  when  the  fire  is  augment- 
ed, the  only  effect  is  to  form  an  increase  of 
steam  in  order  to  carry  off  the  increased 
amount  of  heat.  The  practical  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  these  facts  are — 

1st.  Violent  boiling  does  not  increase  the 
heat  of  the  liquid,  consequently  does  not 
cook  articles  therein  more  rapidly. 

2d.  There  is  a  useless  consumption  of 
fuel  which  goes  to  the  generation  of  steam, 
which  is  thrown  out  into  the  kitchen,  mak- 
ing the  air  damp  and  hot,  and  charged  with 
organic  matter. 

3d.  Steam  has  the  property  of  carrying 
off  with  it  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  meats,  as  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  attar  of  roses,  oil  of  jjep- 
permint,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  exces- 
sive escape  of  steam  incidental  to  violent 
boiling  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the 
article  being  cooked. 

4th.  The  violent  ebullition  throws  the 
articles  together,  thus  bruising  them;  and 
in  the  case  of  green  corn,  etc.,  results  in 
the  escape  of  valuable  portions  of  the  food 
into  the  boiling  liquid. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  show  the  ap- 
plication of  the  foregoing  principles  (in 
connection  with  others)  to  the  preparation 
of  soups,  broths,  etc.,  etc. — Industrial  Press. 


A  New  Kind  of  Wine. — Dr.  Thudichum, 


in  his  lecture  on  wines  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  introduced  a  new  wine  which  had 
been  made  from  tea.  He  stated  that  the 
wine  was  a  good  stomachic,  and  would 
probably  be  useful  both  in  ordinary  diet 
and  as  a  medicinal  remedy. 


Household  Sins. 

Some  cooks  will  throw  out  the  water  in 
which  meats  have  been  boiled,  without  let- 
ting it  cool  to  take  off  the  fat. 

Bits  of  meat  are  thrown  out  which  would 
make  hashed  meat. 

The  flour  is  sifted  in  a  wasteful  manner, 
and  the  bread  pan  left  sticking  to  it.  Pie 
crust  is  laid  by  to  sour  instead  of  making 
a  few  tarts  for  tea. 

Cold  puddings  are  considered  good  for 
nothing,  when  often  times  they  can  be 
steamed  for  the  next  day. 

Dish  cloths  are  thrown  down  where  mice 
can  destroy  them. 

Vegetables  are  thrown  away  that  would 
warm  nicely  for  breakfast. 

The  scrubbing  brush  is  left  in  the  water. 

Tubs  and  barrels  are  left  in  the  sun  to 
dry  and  fall  apart. 

Nice  handled  knives  are  thrown  into  hot 
water. 

Silver  spoons  are  used  to  scrape  kettles. 

Cream  is  allowed  to  mould  and  spoil. 

Coffee,  tea  and  spices  are  left  to  stand 
oi^en  and  lose  their  strength. 

The  cork  is  left  out  of  the  molasses  jug, 
and  the  flies  take  possession. 

Vinegar  is  drawn  into  a  tin  basin  and  left 
to  stand  until  both  basin  and  vinegar  are 
spoiled. 

Dried  fruit  is  not  taken  care  of  in  season 
and  becomes  wormy. 

Potatoes  in  the  cellar  grow,  and  the 
sprouts  are  not  removed  until  they  become 
useless. 

Pork  spoils  for  want  of  salt,  and  beef  be- 
cause the  brine  wants  scalding. 

Bones  are  burned  that  Avould  make  soap. 

Clothes  are  left  out  on  the  line  to  whip 
to  pieces  in  the  wind. 

Brooms  are  never  hung  up  and  soon  are 
S2>oiled. 

Washing  Table  Linen.— It  is  poor 
economy  to  boil  table  cloths  if  brown.  It 
gives  them  an  old,  yellow  look.  White 
ones  may  be  kejit  clear  by  spreading  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  hot  sun.  If  there  are 
fruit  stains  on  them  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  before  washing. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Ehubaeb  Vinegae. — It  is  said  that  a 
very  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  from 
the  rhubarb  plant  in  the  following  manner: 
For  five  gallons  take  12  ordinary  sized 
stalks  of  rhubarb;  poiind  or  crush  them 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  bottom  of  a 
strong  tub;  add  3  gallons  of  water;  let 
this  stand  24  hours;  strain  off  the  crushed 
rhubarb  and  add  9  pounds  of  sugar  free 
from  molasses,  and  a  small  teacupful  of 
the  best  brewer's  yeast;  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  65^  or  68'',  and  put  into  a  12-gallon 
cask;  place  it  in  a  position  where  the  tem- 
perature will  not  fail  below  60^.  In  a 
month  strain  off  from  the  grounds,  return- 
ing it  to  the  cask  again,  and  let  it  stand  till 
it  becomes  vinegar. 

To  Make  Clothing  Watek-peoof. — Dis- 
solve half  a  pound  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a 
bucket  of  soft  water;  add  half  a  pound  of 
alum  and  stir  till  clear.  Put  the  gar- 
ment to  soak  in  the  liquid  for  24  hours, 
then  take  out  and  hang  uj)  to  dry,  without 
wringing.  This  mode  of  rendering  cloth 
water-proof  is  caj^able  of  a  very  wide  and 
iiseful  application.  It  is  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods.  Overalls,  tents, 
etc,,  may,  by  its  use,  be  made  to  shed  water 
like  a  duck's  back.  The  preparation  is 
very  simple  and  cheap,  and  to  persons  who 
affect  boating,  fishing,  or  yachting,  where 
they  expect  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  several  days,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
receipt. 

A  Substitute  foe  Milk  oe  Ckeam. — 
Beat  up  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg  in  a  basin, 
and  then  pour  boiling  tea  over  it  gradu- 
ally, to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult 
from  the  taste  to  distinguish,  the  composi- 
tion from  rich  cream. 


Mechanical  Hints. 


To  Peoduce  Upon  Ieon  a  Dueable 
Black  Shining  Vabnish. — Take  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, add  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  and  while 
stirring,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  until  a 
syrupy  precipitate  is  formed,  and  no  more 
of  it  is  produced  on  further  addition  of  a 
drop  of  acid.  The  liquid  is  now  repeat- 
edly washed  with  water,  every  time  re- 
freshed after  a  good  stirring,  until  the 
water  does  not  exhibit  any  more  acid  re- 
action on  being  tested  with  blue  litmus 
fiaper.  The  precipitate  is  next  placed  upon 
a  cloth  filter,  and  after  all  the  water  has 
run  off,  the  syrupy  mass  is  fit  for  use.  It 
is  painted  over  the  iron  with  a  brush;  if  it 
happens  to  be  too  stiff,  it  is  ijreviou.sly  di- 
luted with  some  oil  of  turpentine.  Imme- 
diately after  the  iron  has  been  so  painted, 
the  paint  is  burnt  in  by  a  gentle  heat,  and, 
after  cooling,  the  black  surface  is  rubbed 
over  with  a  piece  of  woolen  stxxff  dipped 
in,  and  moistened  with  linseed  oil.  It  is 
said  this  varnish  is  not  a  simple  covering 
of  the  surface,  but  that  it  chemically  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, wear  off  or  peel  off,  as  other  paints 
and  varnishes  do,  from  iron. 

Painting  Zinc. — A  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  causing  oil-colors  to  adhere 
to  sheet  zinc.  Roettger  recommends  the 
employment  of  the  following  composition: 
One  part  of  chloride  of  cojjper,  one  of  ni- 
trate of  copper,  and  one  of  sal-ammoniac 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  sixty  four  parts  of 
water,  to  which  solution  is  to  be  added  one 
part  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  sheets  of  zinc  are  to  be  brushed  over 
with  this  liquid,  which  gives  them  a  deep 
black  color;  in  the  course  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  they  become  dry, 
and  to  their  now  dirty  gray  surface  a  coat 
of  any  oil-color  will  firmly  adhere.  Some 
sheets  of  zinc  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
afterwards  painted,  have  been  found  to  en- 
tirely withstand  all  the  atmospheric 
changes  of  winter  and  summer. 

To  Blacken  Zinc. — Zinc  may  be  given 
a  fine  black  color,  according  to  Knaffl,  by 
cleaning  its  surface  with  sand  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  immersing  for  an  instant 
in  a  solution  composed  of  four  parts  of 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  in  forty 
of  water,  acidulated  with  one  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  washing  and  drying  it.  The 
l)lack  coating  adheres  firmly,  and  takes  a 
bronze  color  under  the  burnisher.  Brass 
may  be  stained  black  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining two  parts  arsenious  acid,  four  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  eighty  parts  of  Avater. 

Cement  foe  Sealing  Edges  of  Thin 
Glass. — Hunt's  formula  for  a  cement,  which 
is  used  for  sealing  the  edges  of  thin  glass 
is  to  evaporate  Canada  balsam  to  a  solid 
consistence,  dissolve  it  in  an  equal  bulk  of 
benzole  and  then  thicken  it  to  about  the 
density  of  cream  with  white  lead  or  zinc 
ground  in  oil. 


LifE  Tl|©aqt|xs. 


Expect  nothing  from  him  who  promises 
a  great  deal. 

People  obey  willingly  when  they  are 
commanded  kindly. 

Hold  your  little  twinkling  light  boldly 
and  honestly;  then  God  will  pour  in  the  oil 
and  make  it  a  blazing  torch. 

The  vain  man  idolizes  his  own  person, 
and  here  he  is  wrong;  but  he  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  and  here  he  is  right. 

Feom  the  small  hollow  of  the  dice-box 
arise  fear,  rage,  convulsions,  tears,  oaths, 
blasphemies — as  many  evils  as  ever  flew 
from  the  box  of  Pandora. 


After  All. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing,  to  unbelieving 
ones,  if  it  should  transi^ire  that  they  are 
mistaken,  after  all— if  in  the  end  they 
should  face  death  with  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  something  more  than  they 
have  counted  on  beyond.  And  unless  your 
faith  in  unbelief  is  stronger  than  that  of 
many  another,  this  may  happen.  The 
chances  are  very  great  indeed,  that  happen 
it  will  any  way. 

Unbelief  is  rarely  stronger  than  belief — 
never  so  strong  when  strength  is  most  need- 
ed. Unbelief  may  be  in  the  estimation  of 
certain  philosophers,  more  i^hilosophical 
than  belief,  but  thousands  can  testify,  have 
testified,  that  it  is  not  half  so  comfort- 
ing. Philosophy  is  good,  but  at  certain 
times  comfort  is  better,  and  it  is  always 
more  sweet.  Philosojihy  may  help  a  man 
to  die  like  a  stoic;  but  belief  makes  it  his 
glorious  privilege  to  put  aside  his  earthli- 
ness  like  a  saint. 

Then  what  does  one  lose,  by  believing? 
Nothing,  surely.  But  what  may  he  not 
lose,  clinging  ever  to  his  doubt?  It  is 
this  possibility  of  loss  that  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  considered.  Did  possible 
loss  attach  to  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
accepting  Christ,  the  skeptic  would  seem 
reasonable  in  skepticism  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  Accepting  Him  as  the  Savior  of 
the  race  entails  no  loss  whatever,  unless  to 
give  up  some  injurious  pleasures  count  as 
losing;  whereas  positively  rejecting  Him 
may  result  in  the  greatest  loss  possible  to 
anv. 

After  all  your  want  of  faith,  there  may 
come  an  eternity  of  regrets.  After  all  your 
tinbelieving  smiles  at  the  foolish  faith  of 
some  whom  you  now  choose  to  denominate 
simple-minded,  you  may  come  to  see  that 
in  all  their  foolishness  and  simjjle  mind- 
edness  there  was  the  truest  wisdom.  Oth- 
ers have  known  a  like  experience.  Are 
you  wiser  than  they  who  have  gone  before  ? 


A  Beautiful  Thought. — God  knows  what 
keys  in  the  human  soul  to  touch,  in  order 
to  draw  out  its  sweeter  and  most  j^erfect 
harmonies.  They  maybe  the  minor  strains 
of  sadness  and  sorrow;  they  may  be  the  loft- 
ier notes  of  joy  and  gladness.  God  knows 
where  the  melodies  of  our  nature  are,  and 
what  discii^line  will  bring  them  forth. 
Some  with  i^laintive  tongue  must  walk  in 
lowly  vales  of  weary  way;  others  in  loftier 
hymns  sing  of  nothing  but  joy,  as  they  tread 
the  mountain  tops  of  life;  but  they  all 
unite  without  discord  or  jar  as  the  ascend- 
ing anthem  of  loving  and  believing  hearts 
finds  its  way  into  the  chorus  of  the  redeem- 
ed in  heaven. 


Peofundity  oFTnouHGTis'generally  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  versatility.  To  be 
very  profound  it  is  necessary  that  the  intel- 
lectual eye  be  fixed  for  along  time  on  one 
continued  series  of  operations;  to  be  versatile 
the  mind  must  glance  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, and  brood  over  none.  Profundity 
plunges  to  the  dejjth,  while  versatility 
skims  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  speculation; 
while  the  former  is  going  down,  the  latter 
is  sporting  onward  on  easy  wing. 

To  Judge  ofChaeactee. — We  mayjudge 
a  man's  character  by  what  he  loves — what 
pleases  him.  If  a  i^erson  manifests  deligh* 
in  low  sordid  objects,  the  vulgar  song  and 
debasing  language;  in  the  misfortunes  of 
his  fellows  or  animals,  we  may  at  once  de- 
termine the  complexion  of  his  character. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  love  purity,  truth, 
modesty — if  virtuous  pursuits  engage  his 
heart,  and  draw  out  his  affections — we  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  an  upright  man.  When 
we  see  a  young  man  fond  of  fine  clothes, 
and  making  a  fop  of  himself,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  he  thinks  the  world  consists  of 
outside  show  and  ostentation  and  he  is 
certain  to  make  an  unstable  man,  without 
true  affection  or  friendship,  fond  of  change 
and  excitement,  and  wearying  of  those  ob- 
jects and  pursuits  which  for  a  time  give 
him  pleasure. 
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The  Mendenhall  Theory  Again. 

Eds.  PiiEss. — I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
your  valuable  paper  with  arguments  upon 
a  rain  theory  that  has  proven  to  be  a  hum- 
bug; but  when  such  a  correspondent  as 
"liusticuH,"  whom  I  judge,  by  his  lan- 
guage and  terpis  to  be  a  learned  meteor- 
ologist, takes  up  the  defense,  with  yet  strong 
belief,  I  would  like  to  know  the  rock  upon 
which  such  wonderful  and  enduring  faith 
is  built.  As  brief  as  jiossible,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  value  of  your  space.  I 
would  like  to  ask  "Busticiis"  a  few  ques- 
tions:— 

1.  Has  ho  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
rain  that  Las  fallen  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  each  season,  for  the  last  nine; 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  each  season. 

'2.  Is  the  rainfall  in  those  countries  re- 
corded as  accurate,  and  over  the  county  as 
generally  as  in  this  State,  and  by  whom — 
government  or  private  persons  ? 

3.  Where  does  he  get  his  information 
as  regards  the  rainfall  in  those  countries  ? 

4.  Did  his  "course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing" lead  him  to  know  we  were  to  have  a 
dry  season  this  year  ? 

5.  Did  the  same  "course"  warn  him  of 
the  drought  of  '63  and  '6-4. 

6.  If  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  change 
liis  belief,  why  were  we  not  warned  of  all 
our  dry  years  instead  of  assuring  us  they 
were  to  be  wet. 

7.  If  the  "theory"  is  allowed  to  fail,  as 
all  else  does,  because  of  a  dry  season,  of 
what  service  is  it?  g.  w.  t.  c. 

San  Gregorio,  May,  1871. 

A  CuBious  Doa  Stoky. — "L.  V."  sends 
us  the  following  dog  story  from  Livermore 
valley.  "There  is  a  small  bulldog  here, 
about  five  years  old,  which  lias  recently 
taken  to  crowing  [howling?]  like  a  rooster. 
Every  time  clianticleer  raises  his  voice  the 
dog  chimes  in;  and  he  has  got  to  be  such 
au  expert  at  it  that  one  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish his  voice  from  that  of  a  'bantam' 
unless  he  actually  sees  the  dog  in  the  act 
of  crowing." 

The  hen  fever  is  raging  in  New  York  in 
an  unmistakable  manner.  At  a  recent  auc- 
tion sale  of  fancy  poultry  at  New  York,  a 
trio  of  light  Brahmas  brought  §52,  an- 
other trio  sold  for  540,  and  eggs  from  §2 
to  §5  per  dozen.  And  these  jjrices  are 
called  "  low." 

San  Diego  has  an  abundance  of  pine  ap- 
ples, oranges,  bananas  and  mangoes. 

Coal  in  Lo.s  Angeles  County. — About 
40  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  coal  of  good 
quality  is  reported  as  abundant,  and  is  to 
be  worked  immediately. 

The  New  Erie  Sleeping  Coaches. 

Theconvenieuces  of  modem  travel — how  are 
they  mnltiplyiug!  Cars  heated  by  hot  water 
hghted  with  gas,  cushions  of  velvet,  walls  cov- 
ered with  oil  paintings,  carpets  of  the  finest 
Brussels,  curtjiins  of  tapestry,  beds  of  curled 
hair,  ceilings  in  fresco,  windows  of  French 
plate  glass,  mirrors  of  the  finest  quaUtj',  seats 
of  carved  walnut,  walls  of  splendidly  polished 
hard  woods,  cornices  fit  for  the  finest  Hljrarj', 
hooks  and  handles  aud  bars  of  the  finest  silver. 
Such  are  the  appointments  of  the  new  sleeping 
coaches  built  for  the  Erie  Railway,  and  which 
are  now  running  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
York.  They  call  them  Drawing-Room  Palace 
Sleeping  Coaches,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  have  the  comfort  of  a  bed  cham- 
ber, the  beauties  of  a  parlor,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  dra\N'iug-room.  The  seats  are  really  luxu- 
rious, covered  with  a  species  of  velvet  called 
French  moquette,  of  the  most  beautiful  colors, 
and  with  medallion  patterns  in  the  center  of 
each  seat.  ■  The  wood  work  is  all  black  walnut, 
with  panels  of  the  same  material  made  from 
the  most  beautiful  veneers  cut  from  the  knots 
"of  this  wood.  The  work  is  oiled  and  polished 
so  that  it  is  as  fine  as  the  best  furniture.  Five 
tine  globes  from  above,  surrounded  by  rich  ap- 
pointments, furnish  Ught  by  night.  In  the 
main  room,  after  the  beds  are  all  put  away  and 
hidden  from  view,  the  traveler  looks  upon  the 
walls  decorated  with  twenty  oil  paintings.  In 
this  coach  is  a  parlor  or  family  room,  six  by 
nine  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  si.v  per- 
sons. There  is  nothing  apparently  that  could 
be  added  to  this  to  make  it  more  attrac!,ive  and 
comfortable.  There  is  still  another  stateroom 
in  the  rear  that  will  accommodate  four  persons. 
A  wash  room  at  either  end  furnishes  every  pos- 
sible convenience  in  this  line.  The  bed  clothing 
is  of  the  best,  and  the  amplest  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  clean  linen. 

The  coach  is  warmed  by  Baker's  patent  hot 
water  furnace,  which  is  so  constructed  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  the  fire  will  not  be 
communicated  to  the  sturroimdiug  wood.  Fifty 
l^ersons  can  be  accommodated  in  each  car. 

The  Erie  and  Atlantic  Sleeping  Coach  Com- 
pany have  planted  thirty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars in  this  marvel  of  the  car  kind.  \V'hether  it 
will  blossom  into  handsome  returns  would  seem 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  charges  on  these  are  the  same  that  are 
made  in  the  common  coaches. — Indianapolis 
Journal,  Dec.  llh,  1S70. 


Eighteenth    Annual    Fair 


CALIFORNIA 


State     Agricultural     Society, 


To  commence  on  the  18th  and  end  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1871,  at  SAOKAMIiNTO  CITY. 


OVER  5^20,000  APPROPRIATED  FOR  PREMIUMS! 


Liberal  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  for  all  worthy  articles 
exhibited,  nut  mentidued  in  the  Schedule.  Also,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Premiums  named,  the  Society  will  give  a 
GUI^U  MEDAL  to  the  most  Meritorious  Exhibition  in 
each  of  the  seven  departments. 


The  Pavilion  will  be  open  for  the  reception 

ol  Articles  for  Exhibition  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  15th  and  lUth,  1871. 


LISsiT        OF        FREiytlTJM:!!!!, 

Open  to  all  the  States  and  Territories. 

FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE    STOCK. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  the  same  animal  cannot  be  entered 
more  than  once,  except  in  sweepstakes,  or  us  a  colt  with 
its  siro  or  dam.  as  a  member  of  a  family. 

No  animal  wiU  l)e  allowed  to  compete  for  a  premium 
unless  free  from  disease  or  blemish  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

CLASS  I-TIIOROUGHBRED   HORSES. 

In  this  class  none  will  be  permitted  to  compete  but 
such  as  furnish  a  complete  psdigree— tracing  the  entire 
line  of  descent  to  the  English  parent  on  the  side  of  both 
sire  and  dam.  The  standard  of  authority  for  the  pedi- 
gree of  thoroughbred  horses  will  bo  the  English  and 
American  Stud  Books. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $73 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 50 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 30 

Best  colt  under  one  year 20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 60 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 40 

Best  mare,  two  years  old .10 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 25 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year 20 

Families. 
Best  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his 

colts,  all  thoroughbred 100 

Best  thoroughbred   dam,  with  not  less  than  four  of 

her  colts,  all  thoroughbred 60 

Best  stallion,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with   not 

less  thun  ten  of  his  colts,  open  to  all 75 

Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less 

than  three  of  her  colts 50 

CLASS  II-IIORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  aud  over 40 

Best  stallion,  three  yeal's  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  lour  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 15 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  III-GRADED  HORSES. 

In  this  department  none  will  be  allowed  to  compete 
but  such  as  furnish  satisfacturj-  proof  of  a  crosaof  either 
sire  or  dam  with  thoroughbreds. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  oue  year  old 20 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  witho\it  reference  to  sex. .     20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt .50 

Best  marc,  three  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 15 

CLASS  IV-DRAFT  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  Btal  lion,  three  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  oue  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  over 35 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 25 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  oue  year  old 15 

CLASS  V— ROADSTERS. 

All  animals  conjpeting  for  a  premium  in  this  depart- 
ment must  be  exhibited  in  hamess. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 30 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  aud  over 40 

Best  mare,  three  years  old IM) 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

CLASS  VI— CARRIACiE  HORSES. 
Best  matched  span  carriage  horses,  owned  and  used 

as  such  by  one  i>er8on,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS  VII-ROADSTER  TEAMS. 
Best  double  team  roadsters,  owned  and  used  as  such 

by  one  person,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS   VIII-SADDLE   HORSES. 

Best  Saddle  Horse Fine  Bridle 

CLASS  IX-COLTS. 

Free  to  all  except  those  entered  as  thoroughbred  and 
graded. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt $30 

Best  sucking  horse  colt 20 

Best  yearling  mure  colt 20 

Best  sucking  mare  colt 15 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one 

person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  can  be  entered   in  other 

classes  when  allowed  by  the  general  rules 50 

CLASS  X— SWEEPSTAKES. 
Open  to  all.     In  the  awards  In  this  department  bloo<l 
will  have  the  preference  only  when  in  the  examination 
all  other  qualihcatious  shall  be  found  equal. 

Best  stallion  of  auy  age.  silver  pitcher  worth $1.50 

Best  mare  of  any  age,  silver  pitcher  worth 100 

CLASS  XI-JACK8  AND  MULES. 

Best  jack .^ 50 

Best  jennet .*. 40 

Best  mule  two  years  old 20 

Best  nuile  one  year  old 15 

Best  mule  under  one  year  old 10 


CATTI,E. 
CLASS  I-DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 75 

Best  bull,  three  ycai's  old  and  over 40 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over 25 

Best  bull  calf  i!5 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and  over 40 

Beht  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  cow,  one  year  old  and  over 20 

Best  heifer  calf 15 

Devons,  Herefords.  Aldemeys.  Ayrshires  and  Hold- 

emess— same  premiums  as  for  Durhams. 
CLASS   II-tiRADED  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over 3.i 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over 15 

Bistbullcalf 10 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  cow ,  three  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  cow,  one  year  old,  full  blooded 10 

Best  herd  of  cattle  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than 

ten,  owned  by  one  person 100 

CLASS  III-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth. .  100 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth . .  75 

SHEEP    AND    GOATS. 

CLASS  I-STOCK  SHEEP  AND  Ml  TTO.N'. 

Bast  ram  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  ram  under  two  years 15 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  three  ewes  uuder  two  years 10 

CLASS  II-FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  two  years  old  and  over... .  .10 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  under  two  years 20 

Best  three  Spanish  merino  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  Spanish  Menuo  ewes  two  years  old  and 

over 20 

Be>t  three  Spanish  merino  ewes  imder  two  years 20 

Best  five  Spanish  merino  ewe  lambs '. ..  20 

Best  FYeuch  merino— same  premiums  as  for  Spanish. 
Best  Cotswold  and  Leicestershire — same  premiums. 

Cross  between  any  two  thoroughbreds,  same  premi'ns. 

CLASS    III- GRADE     OR     CROSS     WITH     SPANISH 
MERINO. 
In  this  class  a  statement  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  degree  of  the  cross  aud  the  breed  of  the 
shi-ep  crossed  with. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over $20 

Best  ram  imder  two  years 15 

Best  three  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 15 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 15 

Best  grade  or  cross  with  French  merino — same  pre- 
miums as  for  Spanish. 
Best  cross  with   Cotswold  aud  Licestt-rshire — same 
premiuius  as  for  Spanish. 

CLASS  IV-SWEEPSTAKES  ON   SHEEP. 

Best  buck  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet $30 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet 25 

Best  peu  of  not  less  than  live  ewes  of  any  age  or 

breed,  silver  goblet 30 

CLASS  V-CASHMERE  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 

Best  thoroughbred  buck $30 

Best  thoroughbred  she  goat 20 

Best  thoroughbred  three  kids 20 

Best  graded  lot  of  three 16 

Swine. 
CLASS    I-LARGE    BREEDS,    WHICH.    WHEN    FAT, 
WILL  WEIGH  AT  M.vrt  RE  AGE  OVER  3M  POUNDS. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over $:J0 

Best  boar  under  two  years  old 20 

Best  boar  six  months  old  and  less  than  one  year 10 

Best  breeding  sow  two  years  and  over 25 

Best  breeding  sow  one  year  old 15 

Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year 10 

Best  lot  of  not  less  thun  six  pigs,  not  less  than  five 

nor  more  than  ten  months  old 20 

POULTRY. 
CLASS    I. 

Best  lot  of  white  or  gray  Dorkings $5 

Best  lot  of  black  Spanish 5 

Best  hit  of  black  Poland 5 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  Blues 6 

litst  lot  of  Sumatra  game 5 

Best  lot  of  English  game  6 

Best  lot  of  light  Bramahs S 

Best  lot  of  any  other  distinct  variety 6 

Best  lot  of  turkeys 5 

Best  lot  of  ducks,  any  good  variety 6 

Best  lot  of  geese  5 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  fowls 6 


SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 

Machinery,    Implements,    Etc. 

Models  in  Classes  I,  II,  III  aud  IV  cannot  compete 
with  full  sized  machines. 

All  machinery',  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  exhibited 
in  motion. 

All  articles  named  in  Classes  I,  II,  III,  IV.  V,  V'l  and 
VII  <jf  this  Department,  if  of  California  manufacture, 
will  receive  the  premium  offered  and  diploma;  if  not, 
they  will  be  awarded  a  diploma  only. 

CLASS  I-MACUINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 
Best  disjilay  of  general  machinery  from  one  ahop.. .  $60 
Best  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing 

Best  machine  for  saving  quartz  sulphurets 25 

Best  concentrator  for  copper  ores 25 

Best  griuding  and  amalgamating  pan  combined 25 

Best  turbin  wheel  (Oal   manufacture) 25 

Best  quartz  crusher  (Cal.  manufacture) 25 

Best  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) SO 

Best  portable  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) 25 

Best  portable  sawmill 20 

Best  saw  gummcr 2 

Best  self-setting  sawmill  head  block 6 

Best  stave  machine 6 

Best  shingle  machine 5 

Be-t  lathe  machine  5 

Best  ho(jp  machine 5 

Best  molding  machine 5 

Best  mortising  machine 5 

Best  sash  machine 5 

Best  tenoning  machine .*. 5 

Best  scroll  sawing  machine 5 

Best  wood  turning  lathe 5 

Bcse  iron  turning  lathe 5 

Best  iron  planing  ma<'hine 10 

Best  wood  planing  machine 10 

Best  water  wheel If* 

CLASS     II-AGKICULTURAL     MACHINES      (FIRST 

DIVISION). 
Best  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  any  one 

house  (Cal.  manufacture) $50 

Best  threshing  machine Fr.  diploma 

Best  sweep  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture) 10 

Best  endless  chain,  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture)  10 
Best  threshing  machine,  operated  by  endless  chain 

power 10 

Best  circular  sawmill,  operated  by  horse  power 10 

Best  log  crosscut  sawmill,  horse  power 10 

Best  clover  huUer  and  cleaner 5 

Best  clover  huller 5 

Best  hemp  and  flax  dressing  machine 10 

Best  cidermill  and  press 10 

Best  horse  hay  rake 10 

Best  hay  and  straw  cutter 5 

Best  haypresB 20 


Best  power  com  shelter s 

Best  hand  com  shelter s 

If  possible,  the  Board  will  manage  to  have  a  grand 

trial  of  reaping  and   threshing  machines,  to  come  off 

during  the  Fair,  and  will  give  special  premiums  for  the 
same. 

CLASS   III-AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES   (SECOND 
DIVISION). 

Best  header  (Cal.  manufacture)  $60 

Best  wheat  drill  (two  horse) 10 

Best  wheat  drill  tone  horse) 6 

Best  grain  broadcast  Biwing  machine 10 

Best  machine  for  cuttiug  and  shocking  corn 5 

Best  clover  seed  harvester S 

Best  Self-raking  and  reaping  machine 10 

Best  reai>ing  machine...; 10 

Best  mowing  machine 10 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower 20 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  koives  6 

Best  hay  pitching  ma4-hiiie 5 

Best  corn  planter  i  horse  power) 5 

Best  corn  planter  (hand) 2 

Best  potato  planter 5 

Best  potato  digger 5 

Best  field  roller  and  crusher 10 

Best  harrow 5 

Best  one-horse  corn  cultivator 5 

Best  two-horse  com  cultivator 10 

Best  horse  hoe 5 

Best  double  shovel  jilow 5 

CLASS     IV— AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES     (THIRD 
DIVISION). 

Best  smut  machine $10 

Best  farm  feed  mill in 

Best  fanning  mill 5 

Best  flour  packing  machine 5 

Best  self-regulating  windmill 15 

Best  stock  scales  for  general  purposes,  to  be  set  up 
by  exhibitor,  and  be  used  by  the  Board  during  the 

Fair,  free  of  charge 25 

Best  jilatform  scales 5 

Best  stump  extractor 10 

Best  brick  machine 10 

Best  drain  tile  machine 10 

Best  farm  gate 15 

Best  beehive  (without  bees) 3 

Best  refrigerator 5 

Best  agricultural  boiler 5 

Best  portable  fence 2tl 

Best  ornamental  fence lo 

Best  economical  fence  for  tule  land 25 

CLASS  V-TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  display  of  haying  and  han-esting  tools (2U 

Best  set  of  draining  tools 6 

Best  farm  road  scraper 2 

Best  garden  seed  drill 2 

Best  cheese  press 10 

Best  cheese  vat,  with  heater  attached 10 

Best  cheese  shelf  model 5 

Best  chura 10 

Best  butter  worker 6 

Best  cabbage  cutter 2 

Best  sausage  meat  cutter  and  stuffer 5 

Best  washing  machine Diploma  and  5 

Best  clothes  wringer Diploma 

Best  mangle  or  ironing  machine 5 

Best  clothes  horse,  to  occupy  the  least  space 5 

Best  well  i>ump 10 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses   20 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  mining  purposes  20 

CLASS    VI-PLOWS. 
Best  steam  plow,  to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee,  and  its  utility  fully  demonstrated. $200 

Best  two-gang  plow 40 

Best  plow  for  general  purposes 10 

Best  stubble  plow 10 

Best  sod  plow 10 

Best  steel  plow 10 

Best  cast  iron  plow 10 

Best  subsoil  plow 10 

Best  sidehill  plow 6 

Best  one  horse  plow 5 

Best  mole  or  blind  ditching  plow 10 

Best  open  ditching  plow 10 

Best  dynamometer 10 

The  Board  will  furnish  to  exhibitors  suitable  grounds 
for  practically  testing  their  plows,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Awarding  Committee. 

CLASS    VII-VEHICLES. 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage Diploma  and  $30 

Best  one-horse  family  carriage Diploma  aud  25 

Best  top  buggj- Diploma  and  30 

Best  trotting  wagon Diploma  and  15 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes 15 

Best  spring  market  wagon 16 

Best  cart 6 

Best  street  good*  wagon B 

Best  wagon  or  carriage  brake 5 

Best  jackscrew B 

Best  carriage  or  tab  for  children 6 

Best  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc 10 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 

TEXTILE  ;FABRIC8-MILL  AND  DOMES- 
TIC   PRODUCTS. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Materials  of  which  they 
are   Made. 

Articles  to  be  exhibited  by  manufacturer,  and  articles 
which  heretofore  have  received  a  premium,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  competition,  except  in  Class  VI. 
CLASS  I-FABRICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 
Best  specimen  of  silk  manufactured,  not  less  than 

five  yards $'.'0 

Best  pound  reel  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  pound  sewing  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  specimen  of  raw  silk  goods 10 

Best  pair  of  silk  stockiugs 10 

Best  pair  of  silk  gloves 10 

Best  silk  shawl M 

Best  silk  cravat 10 

Best  piece  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 10 

CLASS   II-MILL  FABRICS. 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  manufactory.. .  $50 

Best  displav  of  cotton  goods  by  one  manufactory. . .  00 

Best  ten  yards  woolen  cloth 5 

Best  ten  yards  cassimere B 

Best  ten  yards  satinet 5 

Best  ti'n  yards  jian 6 

Best  ten  yards  floor  oil  cloth 10 

Best  ten  yards  tweed 6 

Best  ten  yards  cloth  of  flax  cotton fi 

Best  piece  cotton  sheeting B 

Best  ten  yards  of  flannel 6 

Best  fifteen  yards  woolen  carpet 20 

Best  fifteen  yards  tow  cloth 5 

Best  ten  yards  linen 90 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kersey S 

Best  hearth  rug 6 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 6 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread 8 

Best  shawl 6 

Best  mackinac  blanket B 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets B 

Best  stocking  yam 8 

Best  oil  doth  table  cover 6 

Best  display  of  cordage Diploma  and  5 

CLASS  III— NEEDLE.  SHELL  AND  WAXWORK 

CLOTHING,  HATS.  CAPS,  FURS.  ETC. 
Best  exhibit  and  greatest  number  of  articles  in  this 

class Fr.  Diploma  and  $10 

Best  ottoman  cover J 

Best  table  cover * 

Best  fancy  chairwork  with  needle 5 
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Best  fancy  chair  cushion  and  back 6 

Best  woolen  shawl 5 

Best  crotchet  shawl 5 

Best  worked  shawl 6 

Bent  lace  cape 3 

Best  lampstand  mat 3 

Best  ornamental  needlework 5 

Best  silk  embroidery 5 

Best  embi-oidered  sofa  cushion 5 

Best  embroidered  mantilla 6 

Best  embroidered  table  spread 5 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown 5 

Best  embroidered  lady's  robe 6 

Best  embroidered  lady's  drees 6 

Best  embroidered  children's  clothes 5 

Best  embroidered  undersleeves 3 

Best  embroidered  lady's  collar 3 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief 3 

Best  chenille  embroidery 5 

Best  embroidery  with  beads 5 

Best  tatting  collar 3 

Best  worked  collar 3 

Best  worked  veil 3 

Best  worked  handkerchief 3 

Best  silk  bonnet 5 

Best  velvet  bonnet 5 

Best  knit  cloak 3 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  clothing 10 

Best  exhibit  of  boys'  clothing 5 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps 5 

Best  collection  of  furs 10 

Best  assortment  leather  gloves  and  mittens 5 

Best  variety  of  linen  embroidery 10 

Best  group  of  artificial  flowers 10 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flowera 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 5 

Best  group  of  wax  flowers 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  fruit 5 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  wax  fruit 5 

Best  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work 6 

Best  specimen  cone  work 5 

Best  specimen  leaf  work 0 

Best  specimen  flower  work 5 

Best  specimen  shell  work 6 

Best  braid  of  straw  or  grass  5 

Bei^t  specimen  of  braid  work 5 

Best  embroidered  picture 10 

Best  white  qnilt 5 

Best  worked  quilt 5 

Best  silk  quilt 5 

Best  patchwork  quilt 5 

Best  children's  affghan 5 

Best  display  of  miiliaery 20 

CLASS  IV— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

No  "irticle  manufactuaed  in  factories  or  out  of  the 
family  will  be  received  in  this  class.  Exhibitors  must 
accoun)any  their  articles  with  a  certificate  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  family  within  the  year. 

Best  ten  yards  jean $10 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets 10 

Best  ten  yards  flannel 10 

Best  woolen  carpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 5 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets 10 

Best  rag  carpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  fifteen  yards  of  tow  cloth 5 

Best  hearth  rug 5 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 5 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age .'> 

Best  pound  of  linen  sowing  thread 3 

Best  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens 3 

Best  pair  of  wooleu  mittens 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 5 

Best  pair  of   woolen    stockings    by  misses    under 

tw  Ive  years  of  age 5 

Best  linen  handkerchiefs 5 

Best  neti  ing 3 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings 3 

Best  stocking  yarn 5 

Best  woolen  shawl 5 

Best  mill  bag 5 

Best  woolen  knit  drawers 5 

Best  woolen  kuit  shirt 5 

Best  foot  mats 3 

Best  straw  hat 5 

Best  straw  bonnet 5 

Best  grass  bonnet 6 

Best  grass  hat 5 

Best  gentleman's  shirt B 

Best  kuit  bedspread 5 

Be.st  wove  bedspread 5 

Best  ten  pounds  dressed  flax ' 10 

Best  five  pounds  flax  cotton 10 

Best  five  pounds  flax  yarn 5 

Articles  exhibited  by  misses  under  ten  years  of  age, 
entrance  free. 

CLASS   V-SADDLERS'    AND    SHOEMAKERS'  WARE 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Best  traveling  trunk $10 

Best  carpet  suck 5 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness 10 

Best  set  of  farm  harness 10 

'  Best  display  of  leatlier 10 

Best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles 10 

Best  display  of  hames 3 

Best  display  of  saddletrees 3 

B96t  display  of  brushen 3 

Best  display  of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting   ma- 
chine    .5 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots 5 

Best  pair  of  heavy  boots 5 

Best  pair  of  gent's  dress  shoes 5 

Best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters 5 

Best  pair  of  ladies'  t'aiters 3 

Best  pair  of  ladies'  slippers 3 

Best  pair  of  bootees '. 3 

Best  display  of  bound  account  books .'i 

Best  display  of  taper 5 

Best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders 5 

Best  silk  hat 5 

Best  soft  hat 5 

Best  made  suit  of  gentleman's  clothing 10 

Best  display  of  printing 10 

Best  display  of  gloves  and  mittens 3 

Best  display  of  ladies'  furs 10 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

JffiECHANICAL    PRODtTCTS. 

All  prodiicts  of  industry  competing  for  premiuicB  are 
to  be  exhibited  by  or  for  the  maker  or  improver  or  in- 
ventor. 

CLASS    I-\VORKED   METALS. 

Best  display  of  copper  work Diploma  and  $J0 

Best  display  of  brass  work Diploma  and  '20 

Best  display  of  axes 5 

Bost  display  of  locks 5 

Best  display  of  door  trimmings 5 

Best  display  of  window  trimmings 6 

Best  display  of  window,  blind  or  shutter  trimmings  5 

Best  display  of  saddlers' hardware 6 

Best  display  of  horseshoes 5 

Best  display  of  horseshoe  nails 5 

Best  display  of  plumbers'  goods  and  ware 

Diploma  and  10 

Best  display  of  gas  chandeliers  and  burners 

Diploma  and  10 

Beet  display  of  lamps 10 

Best  display  of  general  hardware 10 

Best  display  of  iron  and  steel 6 

Best  display  of  iron  fencing  including  post 10 

Best  display  of  mechanics'  tools 10 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery 5 

Best  display  of  pocket  cutlery ( 


Best  display  of  silver  ware 10 

Best  display  of  Britannia  ware 5 

Best  display  of  clocks ; 10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper. .     10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin 5 

Best  circular  saws 5 

Best  mill  saws 5 

Best  hand  saws 5 

Best  display  of  files .5 

Best  burglar  and  fireproof  safe r 20 

Best  collection  of  California  marble 25 

CLASS    II-STOVES,    CASTINGS,    ETC. 

Best  cocking  stove  for  wood $  5 

Beet  cooking  stove  for  coal 5 

Best  parlor  etove 5 

Beet  warming  furnace  or  other  furnace 5 

Best  cooking  range 10 

Best  parlor  grate 3 

Best  pair  ornamental  iron  vases 3 

Best  epecimen  of  marbleized  iron 3 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  stone 5 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  wood 5 

Best  display  of  hollow  iron  ware .'5 

Best  ornamental  statuary 5 

Best  ornamental  fruit  and  flower  stand 5 

Best  church  bell 20 

Best  farm  bell 5 

Best  chime  of  bells 5 

CLASS      III-MUSICAL      INSTRUMENTS.      CABINET 
WARE-CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURE. 

Best  grand  or  semi-grand  pianoforte $20 

Best  boudoir  piano 20 

Beet  square  piano-r 20 

Best  parlor  piano 10 

Beet  dressing  bureau 10 

Best  sofa 10 

Best  lounge 5 

Best  extension  table 5 

Best  office  chair .5 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 10 

Best  center  table s 5 

Best  pair  of  side  tables 5 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture 20 

Best  display  of  furniture 20 

Best  display  of  mattresses 5 

Best  seats  and  desks  for  schools 5 

Best  writing  desk 6 

Beet  book  case 5 

Best  wardrode  10 

Best  eick  chair  or  couch o 

CLASS    IV-WOODEN    WARE. 

Best  display  of  cedar  ware $  5 

Best  display  of  pine  ware 5 

Best  display  of  oak  ware 5 

Best  display  of  window  shades 5 

Best  display  of  window  bliuds .5 

Best  display  of  willow  ware 10 

Best  display  of  splitwood  baskets 5 

Best  display  of  piue,  oak  or  walnut  doors 10 

Best  display  of  fiour,  pork  and  tight  barrels 10 

Best  display  of  turning-lathe  work 5 

Best  display  of  osier  willow 5 

Beet  wine  cask 10 

Best  display  of  wooden  ware 50 

CLASS  V— PHILOSOPHICAL,  SIRGICAL,  DENTAL, 
DRAWING,  PAINTING.  SI  RVEYlNi:  AND  LEVEL- 
ING INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS,  ETC..  OF 
FINE  WORKMANSHIP,  EXHIBITED  BV  MAKER- 
AMERICAN  MANUKACTURE. 

Best  surgical  instruments Diploma 

Best  set  optical  instr\iiaents Diploma 

Best  dentist's  insiruments Diploma 

Best  set  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments  Diploma 

Best  specimens  dentistry Diploma 

Best  theodolite Diploma 

Best  level Diploma 

Best  surveyor's  compass Diploma 

Best  achromatic  telescope Diploma 

Best  reflecting  telescope Diploma 

Best  optical  apparatus Diploma 

Best  balance ; Dijiloma 

Best  thermometer Dlplon.a 

Best  barometer Diploma 

Best  electro-magneti''  apparatus Diploma 

Best  electric  telegraph Diploma 

Best  electric  machine Diploma 

Best  galvanic  battel y  and  apparatus Diploma 

Best  set  drawing  instruments Diploma 

Best  chronometer Diploma 

Best  clock  (eight  day) Diploma 

Best   specimen   silverware,   with    agricultural 

designs,  suitable  for  premiums Diploma 

Best  specimen  Argentine  or  Britannia  ware. . .  .Diploma 

Best  turned  and  cast  Britannia Diploma 

CLASS    VI-CHEMICALS. 

Best  ivory  black $  5 

Best  Prussian  blue 6 

Beet  copnl  varnish 6 

Best  glue 5 

Best  prussiate  of  potash * 5 

Best  linseed  oil  (5  gallons) 10 

Best  white  lead 5 

Btst  display  of  soap Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  soap  (California  make $  0 

Best  specimen  of  lard  oil 5 

Best  five  gallons  of  castor  oil 10 

Best  display  of   potash,    saleratus,   pearlash    and 

other  alkalies 5 

Beet  display  of  writing  fluid 2 

Best  display  of  blacking 3 

Best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum 5 

Best  display  of  illuminating  petroleum 5 

CLASS      VII-GLASS,       CROOKERY.       STONEWARE, 
BRICKS  AND  TILES- AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

Best  specimen  Rockingham  ware Diploma 

Best  stoneware , Diploma 

Beet  specimen  ground  glass Diploma 

Best  sijecimen  staiued  glass Diploma 

Best  water  pipe  of  water  lime Diploma 

Best  sample  drain  tile $5 

Best  roofing  tiles 5 

Best  flooring 5 

Best  looking  glass Diploma 

Best  plate  glass Dijdoma 

Best  window  glass Diploma 

Best  flint  glass Diploma 

Best  brittle  glass Diploma 

Best  bottles,  green  glass Diploma 

Best  tincture  and  other  stoppered  bottles  and 

vials Diploma 

Best  retorts  and  receivers,  tubulated  and  plain. Diiiloma 

Best  demijohns Diploma 

Beet  carboys Diploma 

Best  terra  cotta Diploma 

Best  fire  bricks .■?:) 

Best  pressed  brick Diploma 

Best  I  ottery,  various  kinds Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  stoneware $10 

Best  display  of  glassware 10 

Best  display  of  qucensware '  6 

Best  dressed  stone 5 

Best  mill  stone 5 

Best  marble  of  California 10 

Best  barrel  common  salt 3 

Best  sack  table  salt 3 

Best  barrel  lime 5 

Best  hydrsulic  cement 5 

CLASS  VIII-MINERALS.  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,   FISHES, 

ETC. 
Best  set  of  useful  minerals  of  California,  including 
coals  of  California,  iron  ores  of  California,  lime- 
stones of  California,  marbles  of  California,  sand- 
stones of  California,  marls  of  California,  peats  of 
California,  soils  of  California,  salt  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia, minerals  of  California,  potters'  clay  of 
California,  fire  clay  of  California,  burr  stones  of 

California,  gypsum  of  California $20 

For  the  following  articles,  such  awards  as  the  Board 
shall  deem  best,  on  the  jrecotnmeiidatioii  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  be  mtde: 


Best  collection  o  minerals  illustrating  the  geology  of 
California. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Best  collection  of  natural  fishes,  living  or  dead. 

Best  suit  of  crystallized  minerals  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  crj'stallized  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world . 

Best  suit  of  fossils  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the 
woods  and  most  useful  plants  and  native  g^  asses  of 
California. 

Best  suit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Including  insects 
injurious  to  the  farmer. 


FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 
Farm  Products,  Pood,    Condiments,   Etc. 
CLASS  I  -SILK. 
Best  exhibition  of  the  silk  business,  from  the  mul- 
berry tree  to  the  silk  cocoon,  including  the'feeding 

of  the  worms,  their  eggs,  etc $50 

For  the    greatest    number  of    usel'ul    forest    trees 
planted  in  permanent  plantation  during  the  year..     50 

CLASS  II-FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 
All  parties  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums  on  flour, 
wheat  or  barley,  and  who  will  send  the  required  sam- 
ples to  be  exhibited  to  .1.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Sau  Francis- 
co, or  to  H.  G.  Smith,  Sacramento,  will  be  paid  the 
market  price  for  the  flour  or  grain,  and  the  same  will  be 
properly  labeled  with  the  producer's  name  and  be  ex 
hibited  for  him;  and  also,  will  be  paid  any  premiums 
awarded  to  the  same.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  secure  a  good  exhibition  and  to  save  trouble  to  the 
producer. 
Best  sack  wheat  flour  (California  manufactured  and 

California  wheat) Silver  Medal 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Chile  variety $10 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Australian  variety     10 

Best  two  bushels  of  the  Club  variety 10 

Best  two  bushels  of  any  other  variety 10 

The  premium  wheat  to  become  the   property  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  two  bxishels 10 

Best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  two  bushels 5 

Best  sample  of  barley,  not  less  than  two  bushels. . .       5 
Best  sample  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample   of    flax   seed,   not  less  than    one-halt 

bushel 5 

Best  sample    of    hops,  not    less   than   twenty-five 

pounds 5 

Best  sample  of   timothy,    not   less   than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  clover  seed,  not  less  -than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  blue  grass   seed,  not  less    than  one- 
half  bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  red  top  seed,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 6 

Best  sample  of  orchard  grass  seed,  not  less  than  one- 
half  bushel 5 

Best  bushel  yellow  com 5 

Beet  bushel  white  com 5 

Beet  bushel  early  com 6 

Beet  exhibit  garden  seeds  of  California  production, 

not  less  than  twenty-five  varieties 10 

Evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  the  grain, 
vegetables  and  products  have  been  gi-own  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 

CLASS    HI-CHEESE    (DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  IV-CHEESE  (FACTORY  MADE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  V— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese 

•. ..  .Diploma  and  $20 

CLASS  V-BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC, 

Best  lot  ten  pounds  of  butter,  in  rolls $10 

Best  tub  of  firkin,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds, 

at  least  three  montfis  old 15 

Best  four  loaves  of  baker's  bread  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  houi's  old 3 

Best  pilot  bread 2 

Best  biscuit 2 

Best  soda  biscuit 2 

Best  crackers,  butter 2 

Best  crackers,  sweet 2 

Best  crackers,  Boston 2 

Best  domestic  corn  bread 5 

Best  domestic  rye  bread 6 

Best  domestic  brown  bread 5 

Best  domestic  wheat  bread 6 

CLASS    VII-HONEY,    PRESERVES,    PICKLES,    ETC. 

Best  ten  pounds  honey $5 

Best  canned  tomatoes 3 

Best  canned  blackberries 3 

Best  canned  raspberries 3 

Bestcanned  peaches 3 

Best  canned  pears 3 

Best  canned  apples 3 

Best  canned  quinces 3 

Best  canned  cherries ■ 3 

Best  canned  gooseberries 3 

Best  canned  currants 3 

Best  canned  grapes 3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits Diploma 

Largest  and  best  vaiiety  of  canned  jellies Diploma 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  preserves. .  .Diploma 

Best  apple  jelly $3 

Best  ciirrant  jelly 3 

Best  peach  jelly 3 

Best  quince  jelly 3 

Best  preserved  quinces 3 

Best  preserved  peaches 3 

Best  preserved  pears 3 

Best  preserved  apples 3 

Best  preserved  plums 3 

Best  tomato  catsup 3 

Best  cucumber  catsup 3 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 3 

Best  pickled  peaches 3 

Best  pickled  tomatoes 3 

Best  pickltd  walnuts 3 

Best  pickled  mangoes  and  melons 3 

Best  i)ickled  onions 3 

Best  pickled  gerkins 3 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  vegetables 3 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  milk 3 

CLASS  VHI-WINES,  SUGAKS,  SYRUP  AND  BRANDY. 

Best  white  still  wine,  four  years  old $10 

Best  white  still  wine,  three  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  two  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  one  year  old 10 

Bed  wines — same  premiums  as  white  wines. 

White  sparkling  wines- same  premiums  as  white 

still  wines. 

Best  port  wine 10 

Best  claret  wine 10 

Best  sherry  wine 10 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 20 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  native  gi'apes 20 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  one  year  old 10 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  two  years  old 15 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  three  years  old  and 

over 25 

Best  brandy  made  from  peaches 15 

All  wines  and  brandy  must  be  the  product  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. 
Best  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  sugar 

beet $20 

Best  one  hundred  poimds  or  sugar  made  from  Chi. 

jxete  cane 20 


Beet  one  hundred  pounds  sugar  made  from  melons. . 
Best  five  gallons  syrup  from  either  of   the  above 

named  articles 10 

CLASS  IX-VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

All  articles  in  this  class  are  to  be  raised  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 

Besi  half  bushel  red  potatoes $5 

Best  half  bushel  white  potatoes 5 

Best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck 

of  each  variety 10 

Best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes 5 

Best  twelve  parsnips 3 

Best  twelve  carrots 3 

Best  six  long  blood  beets 3 

Best  six  turnip  beets 3 

Best  six  sugar  beets 3 

Btst  display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  peck  of  tomatoes 3 

Best  display  of  tomatoes,  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  six  drumhead  cabbages 3 

Best  six  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage 3 

Best  six  heads  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  heads  of  cauliflower 3 

Best  three  heads  of  brocoli 3 

Best  siz  heads  of  lettuce 2 

Best  half  peck  of  red  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  yellow  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  white  onions 3 

Best  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  halt  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling 3 

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  twelve  roots  of  salsify 3 

Best  six  stalks  of  celery 3 

Best  six  marrow  squashes 3 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes 3 

Best  six  crookneck  squashes 3 

Best  display  of  squashes,  variety  and  quality 10 

Beet  and  largeet  pumpkin 6 

Best  display  of  pumpkins,  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  dozen  of  sweet  corn,  green 3 

Best  display  of  sweet  corn  in  variety  and  quality, 

green  or  dry 5 

Best  three  mountain  sweet  watermelons 2 

Best  three  watermelons  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  green-fleshed  musk  melons 3 

Best  three  yellow-fleshed  muskmelons 3 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties, 

both  watermelons  and  muskmelons 10 

Best  six  cucumbers 2 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod 3 

Best  half  peck  white  beans,  dry 2 

Best  half  peck  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod 3 

Best  half  peck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod.  2 

Best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 2 

Best  half  peck  garden  peas,  dry ,. . .  3 

Best  half  peck  castor  oil  beans 5 

Beet  and  greatest  variety  o£  peas,  dry 5 

Best  half  peck  gerkin  cucumbers 3 

Best  three  purple  egg  plants 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one 

exhibitor 50 

CLASS  X— FLOWERS. 

Best  m  iniature  flower  garden $50 

Best  display  growing  flowers 25 

Best  display  cut  flowers ; .  25 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

PRUITS. 

CLASS  I-GREEN  FRUITS. 
Best  twenty  varieties  of   apples,   pioperly  named, 

five  specimens  each $40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  apples,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 20 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  pears,   properly   named,   five 

specimens  each 20 

Best  ten  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each..  20 

Best  five  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each,. .  10 

Best  ten  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each 20 

Best  five  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each. ...  10 
Best  twenty  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 20 

Best  display  of  Mission  grapes 20 

Best  single  variety  of   grapes,  not  less  thau  two 

bunches 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  wine  grapes 40 

Best  display  of  tropical  fruits 2U 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  oranges .0 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  lemons 5 

Best  display  of  seedling  fruits 10 

Best   general  display  of  fruit  embracing  best  and 

greatest  varieties 100 

CLASS  H-DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  NUTS, 

hTC. 
Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens, 

not  less  than  three  pounds  each       $10 

Best  dried  figs,  prepared  so  they  will  keep  in  condi- 
tion for  export,  not  less  than  six  ponnds 10 

Best  twenty. four  pounds  raisins 15 

Best  ten  xjounds  dried  prunes '. . .     10 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens 
fresh  preeerved  fruits,  not  less  than  one  jar  each, 

nor  less  than  six  varieties 10 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts ■. .       5 

Best  hal  f  peck  soft-  shelled  almonds 5 

Best  half  peck  peanuts 3 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

PINE    ARTS. 

CLASS  I-DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC, 

Best  life-size  photograph,  colored  in  oil $20 

Best  specimen  of  portrait  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist 50 

Best  specimen  of  landscape  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist 60 

Best  specimen  in  water  colors 10 

Best  specimen  uncolored  photograph 20 

Best  specimen  of  not  less  thau  twelve  different  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  in  water  colore,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist Diploma  and    25 

Best  specimen  fruit  painting 10 

Best  specimen  of  California  landscape,  in  oil,  by 

California  artist 2C 

Best  exhibition  of  paintings Diploma  and    50 

Best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors Diploma 

Best  engraving Diploma 

Best  wood  engraving Diploma 

Best  lithography Diploma 

Best  porcelain  painting  and  gilding Diploma 

Best  specimen  penmanship j $5 

Best  crayon  drawing .* £ 

Best  pencil  drawing 5 

Best  pen  drawing 5 

CLASS  II— SCULPTURE,  ETC. 

Best  sculpture $20 

Best  collection  of  marble  work 60 

Best  carving  in  wood Diploma 

Best  collection   and  greatest  variety  of   California 

birds,  prepared Diploma  and  $15 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  quadrupeds, 

prepared Diploma  and    15 

•      CLASS  III-DESIGNS. 

Best  design  for  farm  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  barn Diploma 

Best  design  for  carriage  house  and  stable Diploma 

Best  design  for  dairy  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  poultry  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  gate Diploma 

Best  granary Diploma 

Best  bridge  (model  of) Diploma 

Best  domestic  apparatus  (or  model  of) Diploma 
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Is  issued  weekly  on   Saturdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  JIIortlotiltHro,    StooU 
nulMlngr.    Domestic  I^coiiomyt 
Homo   »Ia.imtact\ires  3Ie- 
clianlcs,  Iji<lvi«tvle»,  otc. 
With  an  able  and  ample  corps   of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  corresjjondents,  we  pub- 
bsli  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well   as  instructive,  which  not  only  make   the 
RuKAL  Press  an  able   assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Hapi^ier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints. 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agi-iculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  moditications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
Ihem  than  all  the  (Ustant  pubUcations  obt^iina- 
ble,  without  such  auxilliary  and  mocUfying  in- 
structions. 

The  followng  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  iluKAii  Pkess  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; (jrape  growing;  Fig,  Kasin  and  Fruit 
drying ;  Irrigation ;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Fanning  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lauds  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Rehable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Jlechanical  and  Scientific  Progiess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetrj',  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

Jjlo  editorials  or  selections  of  uncJtaste  or  doubt- 
ful infittence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  disreputable 
advertisements,  wUl  be  admitted  itito  its  columiis. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  insert- 
ed. (Jirculated  widely  amuUK  the  moat  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  It.  l".  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
must  elective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  tlrst  class 
advertisemeutH  in  the  Pacific  states. 

CorresponJence  is  respectfully  soUcited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

LocAi,  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county. '  Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sami)le  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4  60 

One  copy  six  months 2.6U 

One  copy  three  months l.'iS 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year.  c.ich $3.00 

[A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getti  r  up  of  club. J 

r>li:WEY  &;  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
414  Clay  gt.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 


Farmers    and    Teamsters, 

WAVE       Ti'OUK.       ]>£0::Nli:Y! 

BT    USINO  THE 

Patent  Wood  Horse  Collars  and  Hames 
Combined, 

Which  baa  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 
with  straw. 

Ist.  DniABiUTT,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  CoNVCMENCs.  OpeniiiK  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  tlie  Horse,  having  one  fastening  iu  place  of  two  or 
three. 

tfd.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hamo. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

5th.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  ir  neveb  loses  its  shapk.  always  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  ueck— 
th«  proper  place  for  draft. 

tith.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  nevek  sweats  ob  bubs  off 

THE  HAIB. 

7th.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  uullab  fbom  settinu  tkiht 
ABOUND  THE  TOP  OF  THE  NKCK  When  heavy  tongues  hav« 
to  be  carried  (as  in  some  niachines) ,  thus  keeiino  the 

NECK    COOL,     AND     FBEE     FROM     SOBE8    IN    THE    HOTTEST 

WKATHEE.     Leather   Collars  will  tiohten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  This  Collar  is  WAKKANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  atldress 

WTLBlIAIi  &  MARBLK, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bole  llauufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  I9Tl-3m 


KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

GRAPES, 

STRAWBERRIES, 

RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS. 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Flowers,  etc.,  Is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  if  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 

E.   GUMMING   &  00., 

mall-3m       Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EGGSS:    EOGX!    EOGS** ! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes, 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use.'as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EGGS!  NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO  PACKING  REaUIRED  ! 

To    the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  ; 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION  1 
Stevens'  Patent  Eao  Boies,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS  i   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-vl-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


A    FORTUNE    FOR    EVERY    ONE  ! 


The  result  of  the  Famous  Disastrous  Japanese  Specu- 
lation and  the  French  War. 

Silkworm    Eggs 

For  almost  nothing,  and  in  any  qnantity,  by  the  case, 
book  or  card,  at 

8.  P.  TAYLOR  ft  CO.'S  Paper  ■Warehouse, 
19vl-lm  416  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

A  Few  Pies  from  Pure  Stock,  Imported  from 

THE    PENS    OF    ADAM    RANKIN,    ESQ., 

of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  for  sale  by  the  undersigned, 
'iii  miles  west  of  Napa. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders. 

19-Tl-lm  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


Thoroughbred    Cotswold     Sheep. 


IMPORTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Game  ft 
Fletcher,  England,  and  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  Y^ork,  with 
their  grades  half  and  thi  ee-quarter  breeds. 

REFERENCES.— Secretarj-  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says;  •'  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  rams 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lovell,  of  Millerton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  Snelling, 
with  others  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  '*  Have  more  and 
larger  lambp.  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Cetswold  lambs  at  $'J  per  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

1,300  Spring  Lambs,  ahears  in  May,  averaged  2ii  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  flind  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Bre<*dera  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May,  1867. 

Truly,  WM.  HAYDEN. 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners'  Names. 

n 

Breed. 

Sheared. 

Scoured. 

S   w     (Jrandall 

) 

It)  2(4 

8.10s 
10.3S 
16.3'<i 

18  1 
16  6 

IS* 
1112 
I».4« 

8 'is 

8 
•J 
10 

•i 

4       ;; 

1 
•i 
i 

1  CoMwoId. 

4 

2 

A   H    Clapp  .. . 

McMullen       

6  4*^ 

W.  lole 

7.13^5 

W  H-  liolmea 

Q  Bon&n , 

J  D.  Wing 

6.» 
11.37 

D  H  BarooB 

8.7 

J.D.  Wing 

10  8 

Noa.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Golden  Fleece" 
and  "  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Randall  Prize,  for  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  ft  BEO., 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair   Prices,   40  Bams  and  20 
Ewes,  of 

FuU  Slooded  Slllslan  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  "Electoral"  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Bed  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  iu  the  world,  and  have 
carried  off  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  1854. 

ALSO    FOR    SALE. 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full   Blooded 
Lieicestershire  Rams  and  Ewes, 

just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T  Wn.8*)N,  Esy.,  and  imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 
COTSWOLD   AND   SOUTHOOWNS. 

and  \  and  other   crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  R«;asonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
•JOvl-am 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Patent  Agraffe  Pianos, 

GRAND,   SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let- 


malS-tt 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sackambhto. 


H.  K.  CUMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 
415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 
17vl-tf 


AGENTS    WANTED    FOR  THE     YEAR 

AC     DATTI   CC  A  History  of  the  Franco- 

Ur      DHIILCO,       German  War.    By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.     The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.     Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  ft  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago,  apl6-3m 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  SUteFair.  1870, 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon;  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  liest  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE, 


Bp22-3m 


Corner  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
SACBAMEirro,  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 


IMPOBTEBS    OF 


Hardware,    Farming   Implements, 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

BURKE'S  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Hainea'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitta'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Eng'ines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  in 
Farming. 

Bend  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE    CHAMPION   SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9, 11,  13  and  15 .1  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13, 15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCTSCO. 
17-Tl-3m 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  tha  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  SavingMachine  of  the  Age 

Warranted  to  make  Butler  \nfromi  Tliree 
to  Five  Minutes.' 


It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  serabbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.L.HUNT, 

vl-Gmr  Comer  Battery  and  Washingion  sis. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LAKGEBT  AMD 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.— 4vl-3mr 


WM.  If.   LTON.  CHAB.  O.  BABmS. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  ft  Son,  dealers  in   Produce   Vegeta 
bles,  Butter,   Eggs,   Green   and   Dried    Fruits,  Cheese 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mi  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


i 


1 


May  27,  1871.] 
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STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Clrculora  Forwnrcled  hy  MaiL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLE Y  &  CO.,  Agents 
108  &.  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OEEAT  REDUCTION  IN   PRICES    OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOB    1871. 

The  Buckeye  Is  the 

BEST    MOWER    NOW    IN    USE. 
As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

K-weepstakes  Tliresliei*. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

IIOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICK'S  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
btock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO-, 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap'22-3m  San  Fbancisoo. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


ft 


THE  BEST  faum  waoon; 

THE  BEST  EANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TKUCK  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAOON 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"'WAGONS, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Qeneral  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
6vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St..  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Fowls, 

AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 

the  Fine  Breeds  of  Poultry  into  the  State,  a 

rare  opportunity  is  now  presented .     The  un- 

;rterBigued  has  just  received  from  Europe  and 

ithc  Easlera  States,  and  offers  for  sale  at  the 

most  ressonable  rates  the  following  first-class  stock: 

FORTY    LIGHT    BRAHMAS, 

"  Duke  of  York"  Strain; 

FORTY    DARK     BRAHMAS, 

"  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  Houdana,  Gevecoeurs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  SpaCgled  Hamburgs. 

aEORaE    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer   and    Breeder  of   Choice    Poultry,  corner  of 

Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Addresi,  with  stamp,  Pi  0.  Box  699,  San  Francisco. 


WALTHAM     WATCHES. 


In  soliciting  anew  the  public  patronage  of  WATCHES  of  domestic  production,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH 
COMPANY  respectfully  represent : 

That  no  fact  in  the  history  of  manufactures  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than  that  the  best  system  of 
making  Watches  is  the  one  first  established  by  them  at  Waltham.  That  system  always  had  the  warrant  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  now  the  test  of  tin^e  in  the  trial  of  the  Watches  themselves  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
ample  and  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  on  every  hand — the  evidence  of  daily  observation  and  common  repute — 
that  the  Watches  not  only  keep  correct  time,  but  that  as  machines  they  ENDURE.  It  should  seem  that  nothing 
more  is  needed,  but  that  their  sizes,  shapes  and  appearance  should  suit  the  tastes  of  the  people.  As  to  all  these 
conditions  the  American  Watch  Co.  are  now  fully  prepared  to  answer  the  exactions  of  tlie  market.  They  confi- 
dently assert  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  reasons  to  import  watches  of  any  de-cription  whatever.  Every 
size  in  ordinary  demand,  every  shape  and  every  variety  of  finish  and  decoration,  may  now  be  had.  And  as  to 
price,  the  recent  reductions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Waltham  system  of  Watch-making  is 


The   Most  Economical  as  •well  as  the  Most  Reliable, 


And  that  the  Waltham  Watch  is  the  Cheapest  as  well  as  the  Best. 


Many  new  varieties  of  movements  have  been  added  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  display  the  Latest  Im- 
provements in  design  and  finish,  and  evince  the  rapid  progress  the  Company  is  making  toward  perfection  in  the 
art.  Among  these  the  new  small  size  Watch,  for  Boys  and  young  gentlemen,  is  to  be  specially  noted.  A  very 
low  price  has  been  made  for  this  Watch  because  it  is  a  boy's  watch,  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  it  within  the 
means  of  boys  of  all  classes.    Price  being  considered, 

No    such    "Watch,    in    Quality    and.    Beauty, 

Has  ever,  in  any  country,  been  produced. 


The  "  CRESCENT- STREET  ''  FULL  PLATE  WATCH,  added  during  the  last  year,  is  now  made  either  with 
or  without  stem- winding  and  setting  attachment.    This  Watch,  in  either  form. 

The  Company  Challenges  all  Manufacturers  of  all  Countries 


To  beat  or  equal  for  its  price.  It  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improvements  In  every  part — improvements  which 
IMPROVE— and  which  not  only  make  it  better  for  its  jnirposes  as  a  timekeeper,  but  will  make  it  the  great  favorite 
witli  Watchmakers.  This,  the  highest  grade  of  full  plate  Watches  made  in  this  country,  in  size  and  appearance, 
in  finish,  and  general  excellence,  is  especially  intended  for  and  recommended  to  business  men,  and  in  particiilar 
to  Railway  and  Expressmen,  to  constant  travelers — in  fact,  to  all  live  men  who  must  be  told  by  their  Watches 
th«  correct  time  of  day  whenever  they  want  it.    All  such  men  should  have  the 

"American  "Watch  Co.,   Crescent  Street." 

Counting  on  such  destination  for  this  variety  of  their  manufacture,  the  company  devote  the  greatest  care  to  its 
construction,  employ  upon  it  only  their  best  men  and  best  machinoi'y,  and  issue  it  with  their  reputation  at  stake 
upon  its  succes.s. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers.    No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company.    For  all  other  facts  address 

ROBBINS    &    APPLETON, 

General  Agents  for  American  Watcli  Company,  182  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trap, 


FOR  GOPHERS,  SQUIRRELS,  RATS,  CAYOTES, 
and  other  "Varmints." 


This  Trap,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  simple  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  conveniently  by  women  or  ch  Idren 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
50  cents.  By  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  eipres 
charges  are  high) ,  $1.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  o 
deahra  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Address  the  invento 
and  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS, 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County,  Ca 
al-lyawbp  


YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

BENICIA. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  this  well  known 
institution  will  commence  on  the 

26th  day  of  July  Next. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  will  be  a  complete  renova- 
tion of  the  establishment.     A   fine    School  Room 'and 
many  other  improvements  will  be  added,  and  new  furni- 
ture, carpets,  bedding  and  apparatus  supplied. 

The  course  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction  will  be 
such  as  the  bcst'modern  cultiire  demands:  and  in  every 
genuine  advantage  of  school  and  home,  the  institution 
will  prove  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank. 

For  particulars  address 

REV.C.  H.  POPE, 

19vl-lmbp  Benicia,  Cal. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 


Oculist. 


Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


S^  Hours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


S.  N.  PUTNAM, 

704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small   B'arms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers. 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  In'every  part  of  the  State. 
iTl-Smr 


Readers  addressing  parties  on  business,  from  ir. 
telligcnce  giveu  in  this  journal,  will  confer  a  favor  ij 
•tating  the  source  of  their  information. 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 
^Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

TRUSTEES: 

A.  P.  BRAYTON,  H.  fl.  BANCROFT, 

WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON,  ROBERT  CHRISTY, 

CHAKLKS  J.  PILSBl  RY,  J.  M.  STKONU, 

LDWAKD  B.  NEeLY,  JOHN  WItLAND, 

JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON,         CHARLES  ROWE, 
KDWARD  SPILKtR. 

OFFICERS  : 

PREsroENT CHARLES  J.  PILSBURV. 

SECRETARY JAMcS  DALE   JOHNSTON. 

Treasurer BAN  IC  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Attorney LhONlDAB  E.  PRATT. 

Factors KODGIRS.  MEYEK  ,t  CO. 

General  Agent JAMkS  DALE  JOHNSTON. 

Resident  Director E.  B.  NEELY. 

Plantation  Superin'nt.J.  M.  STKONG. 
Assistant  do         ..EDWARD  fPlLKER. 

do  ..ROBfRT  CHRISTY. 

do  .CHARLES  ROWE. 

Store  Keeper  A  Ch'kCl.  J.  BiATTY  JOHNSTON, 

tNGI.^EER VViM.   H.   MOORE. 

The  Commission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Ofl'ers  of  Lands,  Ma- 
chinery, Implements,  Seeds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Lumber,  Horses,  Harness,  with  full  particulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  and  General  Agent,  125  Sausome  street, 

19vl-3m  San  Francisco. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY  THE— 

IPACinC  FILE   TV^OJKIiS, 

S3  Beale   Stroet,  iiear  IVXfssioii, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


malStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


OILia   H.  ORAT.  JtMKS  M.    BATICH. 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

VTTOKiVEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  IiAW, 

In  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co  .   N.  E.  corner  Call 
fornia  ana  Leldesdcri)  streets, 
i7vl6  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INTENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    1865, 
AND  JULY  24TII,   1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  tiie  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  ajiplied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  wei;;hing  '250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  w'ell  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Colton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

IiiiTil>all    Ojix-  and  Csii-i-iagfo 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Co.n6t,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8-3m 


STETtEOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Ov/n  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

P*liotog'i:-aj>hio    Blfitei'isils. 

raa'25-lOt 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  .the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCEI-.S 

IN 
I-lehtnes«,    Cleiilillneofl, 

Elasticity  and  Buralilllly, 

Any   othBT    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  iiarts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 1'23  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  112f  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearl) 
every  town  in  the  State. 

COOI.KY    *    OKKEV,    Proprletorp. 

Holbrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows? 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TUE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  Stale  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.         Sod  &>  Stubbla 

They  leave  uo  dead  fur.o.'. s  nor  ridels,  ha-  uu  cveu 
surface  for  the  Reaper,  Mower,  Rake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self-adjusting  hinged  steel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


19vl.'7;iim 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  MassachuBPtts. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San   Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  May  25th. 

FLOUR — The  market  still  continues  quiet 
even  under  a  material  decline,  with  no  demand, 
whatever,  for  export. 

Transactions  embrace  2,500  bbls.  California 
extra,  1,500  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  $7.00@7.50;  extra,  $S.UU 
@8.25. 

WHE.\T— Has  still  further  depreciated  during 
the  week,  and  we  quote  to  day  30  cents  lower 
than  our  last  figures.  The  market  is  quiet, 
under  this  decline.  We  quote  fair  to  choice  at 
$2.G5@,2.80.  A.  sale  of  2,U00  sacks,  strictly 
choice,  old,  to  he  delivered  Aug.  Ist  is  reported 
at  $2.90. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  declined  one 
penny,  to  12s.  3d.  New  York  rates  are  given 
at  $l.(i5. 

B.VKLEY— The  market  continues  quiet  under 
a  still  farther  decUne  of  from  40  to  50  cents. 
Sales  of  5,000  sacks  are  reported  at  $1.80@2.40 
from  fair  to  choice.  At  the  close  we  quote  at 
$1.80(?4il.95. 

OATS — The  market  has  slightly  declined,  in 
sympathy  with  barley,  and  is  quotable  at  $2.00 
@2.25. 

CORN — Is  still  lower  with  a  weak  market; 
quotable  at  S'2.3.5(a!2.50  per  cental. 

CORXMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@3.50. 
according  to  quality. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3@$3.25. 

RYE — Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED  —  We  note  but  little  change,  and 
quote:  Straw,  $9(5),10;  Bran,  $32.50;  Mid- 
DLiNds,  $42.50;  Oil  Cakk  Meal  $40. 

HAY — We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $15.00 
@$21.00  'f,  ton. 

HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— We  quote  all  kinds  at  $2.00® 
$2.50.  The  new  crop  is  coming  in  from  Mis- 
sion, Half  Moon  Bay  and  Lighthouse — the 
market  has  a  declining  tendency. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
(^12y,c.   for    Cahfornia    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18>ic;  Salted,  8@9o.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,320   Cal.  dry,  and    1,830   salted. 

The  steamer  Idaho  from  Lower  California 
and  Mexican  ports  brought  2,000  dry  hides 
which  were  sold  for  export  at  15>4C  for  Mexi- 
can, and  16,V4cts.  l^j  to.  for  Lower  California, 
cash. 

WOOL. — Sales  for  the  week  have  aggregated 
about500,000  lbs.  at  from  25(a'32c.  The  receipts 
continue  heavy.  Desirable  lots  are  active, 
while  inferior  grades  are  slow.  Stocks  are  ac- 
cumulating. There  is  a  good  demand  for  new 
Cal.  in  Boston,  but  prices  do  not  keep  pace  with 
advances  here.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  over 
40c  (currency);  33c  here,  costs  40c  (currency) 
in  Boston. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  7%@8c.  Sales  of  30,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7(a,8c.,  Al- 
falfa, H5c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  lG(a)47c; 
Oregon,  16(g.l6J^;  Chicago  17c;  Cahfornia  Hams 
12%((t:U%;  Oregon  do,  lt5@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18(ail9c;  Oregon  do,  18(«i, 
22c;  Eastern  do,  21(^23c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13(a>14c. 

BEANS. — Are  weak  and  irregular  in  price. 
Extremes  of  quotations— Bayo,  $2.75(g$3.25; 
Butter,  $3.00(aj3.25;  small  White,  $3.00;  Red, 
last  in  the  market  has  sold  for  $2.75;  Pea, 
$3.00;  Pink,  300  sks.  $1.87%— a  decline. 

NUTS— Cahfornia  Almonds,  12%(S).15c  for 
hard  and  '20@'Mc  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  &@ 
7c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  l'2y,c;  Pecan,  23(if^. 
25c  "^j  lb,      Cocoanuts  $15@18  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  —  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  with  small  change. 

BEEF— American,  1st   quaUty,   9(^10c  ^,  fc. 
Do  2d        do        7(^  c8  |i  lb. 

Do  3d        do        6(S  6c  fi,  ft). 

VEAL— Extremes,  7(ai0c. 

MUTTON— Declined  to  5@5%c  ^  lb. 

LAMB — May  be  quoted  at  from  7@8c  -^  ft). 

PORK— Undressed  is  quotable  at  5J^(a}7%c. 
dressed,  10(2)11. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  unchanged, 
Hens  $0%(a>734;  Roosters  '$G%(SiT%',  Ducks, 
tame,$G^7  "^j  doz;  geese,  tame,  $I.85(((  2.00  '^ 
.  pair;  live  turkeys,  18(g!,19c  1^  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2.00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50;  No  Ducks  or  Geese  in  the  market. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Cahfornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  may  be  quoted  at  30((^33c;  Cali- 
fornia firkin  butter,  30(aj32c.  Fancy  brands 
Cal.  new  are  held  at  from  2^  to  3  cts.  advance. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
(21.14c.,  Eastern,  16(^17c.  for  new. 

EoGS — California    fresh,    24(2j,2Gc  ; 

LARD— California  Lard,  11-tt)  tins,  15@lGc; 
Oregon,  16(^17c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. ; 
Strawberries,  2(a;7c;  Apricot,  12%@15;  Cher- 
ries; 12y,(a^75c;  Gooseberries,  7c;  Rhubard,  l(ai 
3c;  Asparagus,  3(ai8c. 

CASE  GOODS — In  2  5)  cans,  per  doz..  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4; Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 
report  a  better  enquiry  than  has  been  ruling  of 


late  for  reasonablo'goods.  At  the  same  time 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  complete, 
which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  still 
continues  light.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14<«jl5;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$10.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable.  RefuRO. 

Rough  fl5  01)  »;|1  00 

Surfaced 28  01)  18  00 

ToDgued  mid  grooved  *28  00  18  00 

Tout  ued  and  grooved,  beaded  . . .  iS  00  IS  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Sidiug  and  battens,  H-inch 20  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  )4-inch 24  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed         16  00  

Picket,  dres.sed 22  50  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
l(l(rt).12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Languedoo  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  lii@,20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  '^  Bj;  Raisins,  layer,  S3.50(('4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,  10%0«)nj^c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MI.SCELLANEOUS. 

Sugar,  crsh'd.  ft  $  U'4(31$  IS      Hemp  Seed,  lb,  $      7 

®      9 

Hawaiian,    do.      »    m    12 

Castor  Beans,  lb.      4 

-a     4 

Cotfee,  (Jos.  R,  lb    1.5^  •    16 

Castor  Oil,  Kal..l  TS 

(i2  00 

Kio,  do 16    ® 

Tea.  Japan,  '#  lb.    .50    <*    80 

Linseed  Oil,  Kal  1  OS 
Broom  Corn,%  Ik      3 

(«1  10 

®      5 

(Jreen,   do     ...     5U    «1  00      Beeswax,  «  ft .. .    2T 

ra!    30 

Rice.  Hawn,1»  lb      »'i%      9      Peanuts,  f?  ft.. , .      5 

®      7 

China,  do  6    <*      Vi  Corn  Meal,  cwt.  .2  ,10 

(pU  00 

Coal  Oil,  "f*  gal..     iO    ®    60     , Onions,  cwt 150 

«3  SO 

Candles,**  ft...    IS    ®    18    1 

San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday.  May  26, 1871 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SS  ®  45 

35  ® 
9 

25  @  30 

20  ®  '25 

30  (4  35 

18  (S  20 


^VooI  Sacks,  now  40    ®    90 

Second-hnddo  67^^^^    70 

Wheat-sks.  '22x36  13'.|(^     14 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  23     O 

Second-hnddo  16    tA 

Deer  Skins,  f,  ft.  15    ®    22 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on  50    %    75 

Sheep  sks.  plain,  HSf*    25 

Goatskins, each.  25    (4    65 

Dry  Cal.  Hides.,  Weak 

Salted       do Dull 

.Dry  Mex.  Hides.  15    ig) 

ISalted        do 9    (a> 

PRODUCE.   ETC. 

Codfish,  dry.  ft. 6  00    @    12^  Barley,  cwt 2  35    82  40 

Flour,  ex,  ^bbl..8 'iS    (.8  50      Beans,  cwt     ,...3  00    ®3  ,50 


Butter,  Cal  fr.ft 
Pickled,  Cal.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft.. 

Honey,  ^.  ft 

Cheese,   t*  ft . .- . 

Eggs,  per  doz... 

Lard,  f*  ft _ 

Sugar,  cr.,  6*2  ft.l  00  @ 
Brown,  io,%  ft  10  (»i 
Beet,  do,  7  ft  .1  60  (J 
Sugar,  Man.  lb.    20    @    25 

Plums,  driea,  ft 

Peaches,  dried. 


13 


IS    lig    30 
15    (<s 


Potatoes,  cwt. .  .2  '25    (^,'1  00 
Potatoes,  new. .  .2  75    w 
Hay,  i*  ton        .18  00  &'24  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  @12  OU 


Flour,  ex,  ^  bbl..8  '25  (.8  50 

Superfine,  do    5  50  ®6  00 

Corn  Meal. 10(1  ft,3  ,50  (ij4  .50 

Wheat,  t*  100  fts.2  95  ®3  10 

Oats,  %)  100  fts. .  .2  30  (£2  50 

FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 

Pine  Apples,  t.  ..5  00  (4)9  00     IGarlics 
Bananas,  Vt  ft...    3  00(ai5  OU 

Cal.  Walnuts,  ft.  |u)    20 

Cranberries,  W  g    75  (3JI  00 

Cranberries,  O,^  (oil  00 

Apples,  No.  I, ft.       4  (ty      6 

Pears,  table,  t<  ft  (g)    12' 

Oranges,  %  doz..    .50  (a)    75 

Lemons,  %i  doz. .    75  (<^1  00 

Figs,  dried,  %*  ft.     15  ®     '20 


Asparagus,  wh,*    12    (^    15 


Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel'B  sprts,  ' 


50    @    75 
©    15 


Beets,  ¥  doz 20  (3)    '25 

Potatoes,  ¥  lb  . .      2  (31     3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  (3) 

Potatoes,  new. . .      4  (ty 
Tomatoes.  ■%*  ft . . 

Broccoli,  'f,  doz.. I  .50  0f>  00 

(-'aulirtower,  t  . .  2  .50  (il  '25 

Cabbage.  t*doz.. 3  00  (0)1  ,50 

Carols,  ^  doz...     10  (3,    'ii 

Celery, %  doz  ,.,     75  (rt>l  00 

O-ss,  ^dozbun    'l»  (a)    '25 

Dried  Herbs,  bh    '25  (a)    50 

Egg  Plant @ 

POULTRY, 

Chickens,  apiece    75  [t^\  0) 

Turkeys,  iS  ft,.,    '20  (»    ■2.5 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  .50  (§» 

Teal,  B*  doz.,.. 
Geese,  wild,  each    S'.S®    W 

Tame,  ~f  pair. .2  50  (ai3  00 

From  Cnicago.  (g* 

Hens,  each 75  gjl  00 

Snipe,  "f^  doz  ...I  25  ((i>l  .50 

EnKlirih.do  ...2  .50  (ai3  00 

Venison.  "M  ft  . ,  (<v 
(juails,  "'^  doz  ... 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00  ®3  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50  MI2  00 

Hares,   each    ...    40  @    50 

Rabbits,   tame..    50  (oil  00 

Wild,  do,  i«  dz.1  75  (u,2  00 


Green  Peas,  ^  ft 
,  doz. 


5    @      8 


Green  Corn. 
Sugar  Peas,  "5*  ft 
Lettuce,  Ij*  doz. , 
Mushrooms,^  ft  25 
Horseradish.'p*  ft 
Okra,  dried,  y(  ft 
Okra,  green,  ^  ft 
Pumpkins.  ^  ft. 
Parsnips,  -)  bncba 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal... 
Rhubarb,  "#  ft,. 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Pepperu,  • 

Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft, 
Di-y  Lima.  shl,.. 
Spinage,  ~p  bskt. 
Salsify,  't!  bunch  12  @l  25 
Turnips. %*  doz..  '"'    '" 

Asparagras 8 


12    (o)  25 

"■  m  .50 

@  20 

(a>  50 
(g) 

(g>  4 

(S)  25 

m  25 

li  75 
(31 

%  29 

@  25 


(* 


25    (0) 


12s 


GAME,  MEATS.  ETC. 
li^,  ea 


iaf,  s*  ft    l.S 


Tongues, 
Bacon,  Ca...  » 

Oregon,  do 
Mams,  Cal,  ^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittakor's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  'c(  ft . . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,**  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  W  ft,, 
Kingfish,  %*  ft  ., 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 

Fresh  water, ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts, «  ft 


(§»  15 

(3.  20 

18    (g*  '20 

IS     a  '20 

m  •.» 

(»  '25 

(S  '2.5 


6    (5 
10    (s 


Squirrel,  1^  pair.    25    (i    38 
Beef,  tend,  ^  ft.     20    (g)    '25 


Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned,  f*  ft .. 

Smoked,  #  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do, "%  ft 
Veal,  ^  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mu(ton    chops,* 

Leg, -f«ft    

Lamb,  f*  ft  

Tongues,  beef,  e& 


18    (^ 

10    (31  12 

15    M  18 

12'!i(*  15 

12    (^  IS 

15    (d  '2() 

(»  '20 

I2Vi  15 

i-i;»(8 

«  12M 


10    @    12 

'i)  (a) 

10    (*    12M 

r2'..fa)    15 

^25 

Smelts,^  ft 6    (3)     8 


Herring,  fresh 
Smkd,  per  100 

Tomcod,  ft  ft,... 

Terrapin,  H  do/.. 4  00 

Mackerel,  p'k.ea 
Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  $  ft,.. 

Halibut 62 

Sturgeon,  *?t  ft. 

Oysters,  'f  100.. 
Chesp,  #  doz,. 

Turbo  t 

Crabs  "^  doz 

9    78    iSoft   Shell 37 

IShrimps 1() 


00 


01 00 

fi    20 


M  75 
M  5 
(8 1  25 
(*i  00 
(!*  40 
«l  00 
@    ,50 


•  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

rRlCBM  von   1>V0)CF.8 

lobhtnu  fr.cn*  rule/rom  ten  to fifl'fn  per  rent,  hiffher  than  the 
t'olloioinq  quntation^. 

Friday.  May  26,  1871. 

IROJJ,— Duty:  Pig,  $7^  ton:  Railroad.  60c  ^  UK)  fts;  Bar, 
Ko^lMc  t*  ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  ^  ft;  common,  l'-.<^l^c 
%(  ft;  Plate,  I'ic^ft  ;  Pipcl'tc^*  ft:  Galvanized,  2'jc  1*  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton (32  .50    isytK  00 

White  Pig,  "f*  ton 40  00    Is/ 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  1P  ft —03    (ui 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  ft —  04    (3) 

Boiler,  .Vo.  1  to  4  . .   —  Oi^fU 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 (a)  —  OJ^s 

Sheet,  No,  10  to  13 —  0J'5(a)  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  '20  —  05    (3)  —  05?^ 

Sheet,  No.  2)  to '27 —05    @  —  06'4 

Copper.— Duty:  Sheathing,  3^c  ?l  ft;  Pig  and  Bar,  2';c 
■«  ft. 

Sheathing,  J*ft @—  26 

Sheathing,  Yellow  ■■■ —  20    (*  —  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    (g  —  11 

Composition  Nails — 21         — 22 

Composition  Bolts — 21         — '22 

Tin  Pl.\tks.— Duty :  25  *^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  %(  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00         10  .50 

Roofing  Plates 10  00         10,50 

BanuaTin.  Slabs,  "(j*  ft —  42 

Steei..— English  Cast  Steel,  ^  ft —  15         —  I5'i 

yuICKHILVEU.  — V'  ft —  80  * 

LEAD.-Pig.^ft --06  —07 

Sheet  —  09  — 

Pipe  —  10  —  11 

Bar 08  —09 

Zisc.-Sheets,  «  ft —    9!^  —10 

Borax,— Refined —25  _  30 

Borax,  crude —    S 


Patent  Bboeebs, — Inventors  having  valuable  patents 
and  needing  reliable  assistAuce  in  selling  thera  should 
consult  Weistkr  k  Co.,  No  17,  New  Montgomery  street, 
under  the  Qraud  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


Leather  Market  Report 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro..  No.  109.  Poet  st.) 
San  Francisco,  Thursday  May  '25. 

Sole  Lf-^theb.— The  demand  is  atill  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  prices  firm. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  'p.  ft 2(»'i.10 

Santa  l.'ruz  Leather,  jt  ft 2(1(51,30 

Country  Leatlier,  ^  Id   '2'».o'2h 

French  Caif  and  Kip  Skins  still  continue  firm,  with  a 
slight  advance  in  Jodot  Calf  and  the  best  brands  of  Kips. 
Domestic  Skins  rule  the  same, 

Jodot,KKil,  per  doz $62  00(i4 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil,,  per  doz  82  OOi.ij  96  0(1 

tlodot,  second  choice   11  to  15  Ivil,  ^  do£.« 68  OO'ii;  88  Oo 

Curncilian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz  72  OO^iy 

Coriiellian.  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 68  0O''((^  70  00 

Ogerau  ( 'alf,  ^  doz 54  OOig) 

Mcrcier  L'alf,  16  Kil..  per  doz  65  00(a) 

Common  French  Call  Skius,  ^  doz 35  00i<9  75  00 

French  Kips,  ^  ft     lOS     1311 

California  Kip.  1(  doz     60  00(^75  011 

Eastern  Wheel  .Stuffed  Calf. '{<  ft  8O1..1    1  ''5 

Eastern  Bench  Stuff^'d  Calf,  fi  ft I  10(^    1  'ii 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ^  ft    I   l.'Vu)    12 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  "^  doz 8  .50i5)  13  (HI 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings, "W  doz     5  .5()fa)  10  )i{l 

California  Rus.setv  Sheep  Linings  1  7.S(L    5  50 

Be.st  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  'fi  pair     5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  f*  pair 4  ,5(l@    S  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  fi  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather, 'P  ft ISOSi    S7>^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ^  doz 48  00(^72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ■{*  ft 34^    371^ 

Welt  Leathwr,  ■»  doz 30  0O(*  50  00 

Buff  I.eather,  *  foot  20ii«       24 

Wax  Side  Leather,  f^  foot 18(g)       '20 


Our  Printed  AXall  ]L,lst. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  «r«  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21  sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  bis  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
Stptember,  1870;  4jy72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl0,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letterK  occasionally  u«id  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc^ 
cur  at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    A.|;eiit8. 

OiTB  Fbiekds  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
infiuence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Truvellns  Asent*. 

W,  H.  MtJRRAY— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  — California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark— California. 

L.  P.  McCarty— California. 

E.  P.  Kicks- California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


London  Agency. — Bates,  Hendy  k  Co.,  4  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  k  Geo.  Street,  30  Comhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  tor  the 
Pbkss. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Cr n:- 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  In  advance  a&d 
advertisementd  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Haas  Bros.,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Kubal  Press  in  that  place. 


Send  us  Communications.— They   will  be   re 

spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articks,  send  n«  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 

Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 


A  Florence  Sewino  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost — 
$67.50.  Part  of  the  money'niay  be  pai'l  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  s>."en 
at  this  ofQce.  apLbp-tf 


Go  to  the  Best.— Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  reiueiiiber  that  the  Pacific  Business  Collecje  is 
the  oldest  and  mo8t  popular  and  succcMsful  Business 
Training  School  on  tliis  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  bouses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  traininu  school  fob  business  nn  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  studimts  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  intititution  of  the  kind.  Yimng  men 
dock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  PACiric  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  F'rancisco,  Cal. 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depends  upon  being  thoroughly^repared  (or  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  educatitm. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  '24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"Intematitpnal  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
k  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarhliips  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  dincussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  (orcircu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco.  Cal.     Ivl-3m6nr 


Mathew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  prepared  t. 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  ascheapest.  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 

Travis*  Waonzb,  41  First  8t..-Mill  Stones.  Bolting  anths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froie 
16to36iii.    NoneBui>erior  manf'd  for  farmers  A  ranchmen . 


Cal.  File  Mandfacturino  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections;  also.  Knives  con,» 
pleta,  suitaDlo  for  all  Machinery,    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC    PRESS. 


V.  S,  A-  FOREICtN 

PATENT     AGENCY, 

Established  in  1860, 
Is  now  the  principal  office  West  of  the  Mississippi'Ri  ver 
By  long  and  faithful  attention 

Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co., 

Have  built  up  an  extensive  business,  and  gained  a  l-irce 
and  successful  practice  and  experii-iu-e.  wliich  enables 
them  to  render  greatly  superior  service  to 

Paoifio  JSii-ntOf*  Invontoi'.-.;, 

who  can  depend  upon  their  advice  regarding  the  patent- 
ability and  worth  of  their  inventions,  the  corw.ct  draw- 
ing up  of  their  specifications  in  oriUr  to  secure  their  full 
rights  under  firm  patents  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
law  in  case  of  infringement  by  others. 

Inventors  securing  really  valuable  claims  through  our 
Agency,  will  have  our  influence  free  in  making  the  luer- 
its  of  their  patents  widely  known  through  the  columns 
of  the  press— the  best  authority  and  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  malters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  first  class,  responsible  agents,  who  do  not,  f<r 
the  want  of  experience  or  ability,  assumefalse  airs  of  su- 
periority  and  dignity,  nor  exact  exhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 

Circulars  of  Advice  Free. 

Our  48  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Law,  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  other  desirable  Information  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc.,  for  inventors  and    patente«.s. 

Our  Foreign  Patent  Circular  (freei  gives  informa- 
tion  conct^niing  the  requirements  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  granting  and  working  of  patents. 

TheSpientihc  pBESsand  the  Pacific  Rural  Piuesa, 
both  first  class  16  page  papers,  are  published  at  $4  per 
annum  each,  by 

DEWEY    &:   CO., 

Patent  Agents,  Engravers  and  Publishers,  No.  414,  Clay 
St.,   San  Francisco. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned.  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Iiigrht  and  Dark  Brahmas, 

Partridg'e  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  an 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 

OFFEES     FOB     SALE     BOTO 

IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

ALSO, 

Egjjs  -for  Hatelilngr. 

No  orders  filled  C.  O.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.    M.    NICHOLS, 
Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 

Alamrda  Co., 
2Ivl-tf  Cal. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

BENICIA. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  this  well  known 
institution  will  commence  on  the 

26th  day  of  July  Next. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  will  be  a  complete  renova- 
tion of  the  CKtablishiiient.     A   fine    Srhool  Room  and 
iiiany  other  iinpi^jvements  will  be  added,  and  new  furni- 
ture, carpets,  bedding  and  apparatus  supplied. 

The  course  of  study  and  mode  of  instruction  will  be 
such  as  the  best'modern  culture  demands;  and  in  every 
genuine  advantage  of  school  and  honie,  the  institution 
will  prove  it«  claim  to  a  place  in  the  hrst  rank. 

For  particulars  address 

REV.C.  H.  POPE, 

19vt-lmbp  Benicla,  Cal. 


A.  A, 


ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

MARKS,  No.  675  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 


TLI 


the  inventor  and  author- 
ized United  States  Govern, 
ment  manufacturer  of  the 
lebratcd  first  premium 
Artilicial  Limbswith  Rub- 
ber Hands  and  Feet,  has  < 
publisheil  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  suffered  am- 
putations, especially  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  lost 
their  Urn 08  iu  service.  Copies  sent  free  to  applicants. 
21vl-13t8-l'2tr 


I 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

Bet'wecn  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  onr  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, wil!  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friend*  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  aud  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  customers. 

19vl-3m  MILLER    k   H.\LEY. 
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The  Crown  of  New  England. 

We  gave,  some  time  ago,  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Pacific  Coast, — 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  To-day  we  give 
an  engraving  of  a  scene  of  grandeur  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Both  of  these  are  from 
chromos  of  Prang.  The  engraving  to-day, 
however,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  original 
which  was  shown  us  by  Messrs.  Snow  & 
Koos,  at  their  art  gallery,  21  Kearny  street. 
The  green  of  the  foliage,  the  azure  of  the 
mists,  the  glowing  and  fading  colors  of 
clouds  and  distant  hills,  cannot  of  course 
be  depicted  in  the  engraving.  Still  a  very 
fair  idea  is  given  of  the  grandeur  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  its  brother  hills. 

The  chromo  in  question  is  after  an  ex- 
quisite painting  by  Geo.  E.  Brown.  To 
give  an  adequate 
description  o  f 
the  work,  or  of 
the  scene  it  rep- 
resents,  de- 
mands an  abler 
pen  than  ours. 
We  prefer, 
therefore,  to  re- 
call the  words 
of  one  whose 
name  is  dear  to 
our  coast, — who 
has  written  of 
our  mountains 
and  hills  as  he 
has  written  of 
those  of  New  En- 
gland. Thomas 
Starr  King  thus 
speaks  of  one 
point  of  view  of 
the  White 
Mou  n  t  a  i  n  s  of 
New  H  a  m  p- 
shire: 

Such  is  the 
invitation  with 
which  North 
Conway  coaxes 
us  from  the 
gaunt  and  griz- 
zly peak  which 
peers  over  one 
of  its  south- 
westerly   walls. 

It  is  a  short  task  to  give  the  topographical 
dimensions  and  to  describe  the  mountain 
framing  of  this  village.  Wo  can  say  easily 
that  it  is  alevel  bankabout  thirty  feet  above 
the  channel  and  the  meadows  of  the  Saco 
Kiver,  extending  some  four  or  five  miles, 
and  measuring,  perhajjs,  three  miles  in 
breadth.  On  the  west,  the  long  and  noble 
Mote  Mountain  guards  it;  on  tlie  east,  the 
rough,  less  lofty,  and  bending  Rattlesnake 
ridge  helps  to  wall  it  in,  unattractive  enough 
in  the  ordinary  daylight,  but  a  great  favor- 
ite of  the  setting  sun  which  loves  to  glorify 
it  with  Tyrian  drapery.  On  the  south- 
west, Chocorua  manages  to  get  a  peep  of 
one  corner  of  its  lovely  meadows .  Almost  the 
whole  line  of  the  White  Mountains  proper, 
crowned  in  the  center  by  the  dome  of  Mt. 


Washington,  closes  the  view  on  the  north- 
west and  north.  And  nearer,  on  the  north- 
east, swells  the  symmetrical  Kiarsarge,  the 
queenly  mountain  of  New  Hampshire, 
which,  when  the  Indian  titles  were  ex- 
purged  from  the  great  range,  should  have 
been  christened  "Martha  Washington." 
And  far  to  the  south,  the  hills  "soften 
away  in  a  series  of  smaller  and  smaller 
darkening  mounds  or  humps,  that  answer 
to  the  description  of  the  sea-serpent's 
back." 

But  what  suggestion  of  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  village  is  given  by  the 
most  accurate  report  of  its  meadow  farms 
and  mountain  guards  ?  We  well  remem- 
ber driving  into  it,  some  three  years  since, 
about  sunset,  under  waving  hangings  of 
vermilion  and  gold.     The  sinking  sunlight 


that  stand  sentinel  to  keep  other  mountains 
of  the  range  from  an  intrusion  that  will  re- 
duce his  majesty;  or  may  seek  a  position  in  a 
grove  whose  breezy  plumes  afford  the 
cheerful  contrast  of  motion  and  color  to 
set  off  his  gray  grandeur  and  majestic  rest; 
or  from  different  points  near  the  Saco  may 
relate  him,  by  changing  angles,  into  fresh 
combination  with  the  level  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  or  with  some  curve  of  its  brooks 
or  some  graceful  thicket  of  its  maples. 

What  Becomes  of  the   Sulphur   Used 
upon  the  Grape  Vine  ? 

This  question  has  been  answered  by 
Prof.  C.  Wideman,  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Chemistry,  who  says  that  re- 
cent analyses  of  the  soil  taken  from  the 


use  in  destroying  insects  or  disease.  The 
formation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  found 
to  be  more  active  in  well  manured  vine- 
yards than  in  those  free  from  decaying 
organic  matter. 


THE    CROWN     OF     NEW    ENGLAND— AFTER    G.    E.     BROWN. 


was  shedding  yellow  splendor  over  the 
meadows,  tinging  the  higher  edges  of  the 
azuro'  mists  \  that  settle  in  the  ravines  of 
Mt.  Washington  with  tender  rose-color, 
and  flooding  the  upj)er  half  of  the  Rattle- 
snake ridge  with  purple,  sharply  ruled 
from  a  basis  of  deep  bronze  green.     *    * 

One  of  the  prominent  pleasures  of  a 
cool  day  is  to  find  different  points  for 
studying  Mt.  Washington.  In  what  nov- 
elties of  shapes,  dignity  and  effect  he  may 
be  thrown  by  the  rambles  of  a  morning! 
We  may  see  his  steep,  torn  walls  rising 
far  off  beyond  a  hill  which  we  are  ascend- 
ing, and  which  hides  from  us  most  of  the 
foreground  in  the  village  and  the  base  on 
which  the  mountain  stands;  or  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  through  a  couple  of  trees 


foot  of  vines  which  have  been  treated  with 
powdered  sulphur,  shows  that  the  sulphur 
so  employed,  after  performing  its  oflSce  of 
warding  off  disease  to  the  leaves,  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  unites  with  the  lime  there 
to  form  sulphate  of  lime — gypsum — the 
substance  now  so  highly  recommended  for 
its  fertilizing  or  rather  irrigating  qualities. 
This  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  fully  three  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  under  circumstances  where  no  other 
probable  origin  can  be  thought  of.  The 
transformation  is  thought  to  take  place 
within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the 
time  of  putting  the  sulphur  on  the  vines. 
This  important  fertilizing  result  affords  an 
additional  reason  for  the  use  of  sulphur  on 
tho  vines,  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  of  | 


The  Cochineal  Insect. ^The  following 
paragraph,  which  we  clip  from  the  AUa, 
has  an  especial  interest  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  paragraph  on  this  insect, 
which  we  give  in  our  issue  of  the  6th  ult. : 
"Mr.  A.  K.  Vanton,  at  present  connected 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  1869, 
at  Lancha  Plana,  in  this  State,  collected,  in 
a  short  time,  more  than  an  ounce  vial  of 
the  real  cochineal  bug  on  the  chemizel 
bushes  which  grow  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Mokelumne  river.  He  says  that  on  that 
occasion  he  took  them  to  an  apothecary's 
shop,  com- 
pared them 
with  the  im- 
ported insect, 
and  found 
them  to  be  in 
all  particulars 
and  essentials 
the  same.  If 
this  be  BO,  it  is 
evident  that 
while  no  great 
quantity  has 
yet  been  dis- 
co v  e  r  e  d,  the 
cochineal  bug . 
is  a  native  of 
this  country. 
We  have  no 
reason  to 
doubt,  in  any 
particular,  the 
statement  of 
Mr.  Vanton. 
If  cochineal 
could  in  time 
be  added  to 
our  other  ex- 
ports,  the 
prosperity  of 
the  State 
would  be 
greatly  pro- 
moted. The  re- 
sources of  Cali- 
fornia, truly, 
would    seem   to  be    inexhaustible. 


The  Wine  Chop. — The  California  wine 
crop  for  the  present  year  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  gal- 
lons. Probably  the  latter  figure  is  about 
correct. 


Seeds. — We  acknowledge  the  reception 
of  a  very  liberal  supply  of  garden  and 
flower  seeds  from  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing, 
ton.  Many  of  these  seeds  were  grown  in 
France  especially  for  the  Department. 

Blooded  Sheep. — Forty-two  sheep,  of 
choice  breed,  the  property  of  Robert  Beck, 
Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento  from  the  East,  last 
week. 
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OzoKERiT. — This  is  a  vegetable  wax  from 
tbe  Caucasus.  Its  manufacture  into  blocks 
for  candle-making,  is  patented  in  England, 
and  the  j)rocess,  as  carried  on  at  Battersea, 
by  the  Messrs.  Field,  is  thus  described  by 
Engineering: — "  Commencing  at  the  river 
end  of  the  premises,  we  found  a  large  store 
of  the  ozokerit  in  two  conditions,  in  the 
one  as  dug  from  the  earth,  and  in  the 
other  as  roughly  melted  down  for  con- 
venience of  storage  in  transit.  In  the  lat- 
ter condition  it  forms  a  dark-colored  mass, 
and  is  jjacked  in  barrels,  the  native  or  un- 
melted  ozokerit  being  sent  over  in  canvas 
bags.  From  the  stores  the  crude  material 
is  conveyed  into  melting  tanks,  holding 
from  2  to  3  tons  each,  and  where  it  is 
melted  down  by  means  of  a  steam  coil. 
From  the.se  tanks,  which  arc  situated  in  a 
gallery  some  15  ft.  above  the  ground  level, 
the  ozokerit  is  run  off  by  gravitation  to  a 
series  of  stills  placed  outside  the  main 
building,  and  holding  from  2  to -3  tons 
each,  and  in  which  it  is  distilled  over, 
partly  by  "steam,  and  i')artly  by  bottom 
heat.  The  dirt  and  Ixittoms  from  the 
crude  ozokerit  are  run  off  from  the  melting 
tanks  into  another  set  of  tanks  beneath 
them,  where  they  are  rcmelted,  the  finer 
products  being  afterwards  distilled  over. 
The  ozokerit  comes  over  from  the  stills  in 
the  form  of  an  oily  distillate,  which  is 
run  from  the  condensers  into  moulds  and 
allowed  to  cool.  This  gives  a  deep  yel- 
lowish wax-like  substance  of  a  spongy 
nature,  the  jjores  being  filled  with  oil, 
which  exudes  under  a  slight  pressui"6. 
These  cakes  are  packed  between  oil-skins 
and  canvas  cloths  and  placed  in  hj'draulic 
presses,  of  which  there  are  three  of  large 
capacity.  The  i)ressed  cake  after  removal 
is  put  into  reheating  tanks  and  again 
melted  down,  and  i)umped  from  these 
tanks  by  a  steam  pumj)  into  the  aeicliliers 
where  it  is  treated  with  a  sulphuric  acid. 
These  aciditiers  are  steam  jacketted  and 
are  fitted  with  revolving  agitators  by 
which  the  ozokerit  and  acid  are  agitated 
together  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  settle.  After  set- 
tling, the  purified  ozokerit  is  drawn  off 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  acidifiers — the 
acid  remaining  on  the  top — and  run  into 
vessels  which  are  heated  by  bottom  heat. 
This  is  the  final  heating,  and  from  these 
vessels  the  fine  stuff  is  drawn  off  into 
moulds,  the  result  being  a  hard  white  wax, 
the  melting  i)oint  of  which  is  140  ,  that  of 
paraftine  wax  being  only  128'.  These 
blocks  arc  sent  to  Messrs.  Field's  works  at 
Lambeth,  and  from  them  the  now  well- 
known  ozokerit  candles  are  made." 


Eansome's  New  Stone. — Engineering  for 
May  5th  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  power  of  resistance 
to  crushing,  possessed  by  'this  mate- 
rial. Sixteen  specimens,  cubes  of  four 
inches,  prei)arod  ten  weeks  before,  and 
therefore  well  hardened,  showed  an  aver- 
age strength  of  51  tons.  The  average 
strength  of  Mr.  Eansome's  old  stone,  at 
the  age  of  3  months,  was  30  tons,  on  the 
four-inch  cube.  The  same  journal  of  the 
j)receding  week  says  a  new  and  doubtless 
important  suggestion  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  stone  for  caissons 
in  the  construction  of  hydraulic  works.  A 
calculation  is  gone  into  which  shows  it  to 
have  an  advantage  of  nearh'  50  per  cent., 
as  regards  cost,  over  iron  for  the  same  puv- 
pose. 

Proghess  at  HEiiL,  G.\TE. — The  extent  to 
which  the  ten  lieadings  radiating  from  the 
vertical  shaft  have  been  pushed,  amounted 
in  all  to  529  feet  on  May  7th,  averaging 
some  53  feet  each.  The  headings  average 
20  feet  in  hight  by  13  feet  in  width.  The 
rock  is  extremely  hard.  Most  of  the  di-ill- 
ing  has  been  done  by  Cornish  miners  with 
hand  drills.  A  diamond  drilling  machine 
has  been  at  work  since  January  in  one  of 
the  headings.  There  will  ultim.ately  be 
concentric  galleries  crossing  the  headings 
at  intervals,  and  the  piers  between  these 
will  contain  T-shaped  chambers,  to  receive 
the  final  charges  of  powder,  which  will  be 
simultaneously  fired  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. 


New  Combination  Bank  Lock. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Club,  April 
27th,  was  exhibited  a  lock  which  is  thus 
described: — "  The  outside  of  the  lock  has 
two  knobs  or  handles,  the  larger  being  set 
to  any  given  position  by  a  circle  graduated 
to  300  divisions.  In  the  interior  of  the 
lock  are  four  wheels,  each  capable  of  1,380 
positions,  (having  forty-six  teeth,  and  set 
by  a  pinion  with  ten  teeth  moved  by  the 
graduated  handle,)  affording,  therefore, 
more  than  three  millions  of  millions  of 
changes.  The  j^inion  is  connected  sepa- 
rately with  the  four  wheels  and  with  the 
ratchet  which  moves  the  bolts  by  the 
smaller  kuol).  As  the  bolts  cannot  be 
opened  unless  all  four  wheels  are  in  exact 
position,  and  it  cannot  be  known  on  trial 
which  is  out  of  position  or  whether  any 
one  or  more  are  in  position,  and  as  it  can- 
not be  known  except  by  trial  of  the  bolts 
whether  the  wheels  are  all  in  position  or 
not,  there  is  no  chance  to  "feel,"  and  no 
mitigation  of  the  full  number  of  trials  to 
be  made.  Yet  the  lock  may  be  closed  in 
an  instant;  and  in  case  the  lock  is  to  be 
closed  for  a  short  time  only,  as  in  a  safe 
during  otfice  hours,  one  wheel  only  need 
be  thrown  out.  of  position  in  locking,  so 
that  it  may  be  opened  in  five  or  six  seconds 
with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  mode  of  locking, 
and  yet  a  person  not  knowing  that  it  was 
so  locked  would  probably  disarrange  the 
other  wheels,  involving  all  the  changes. 
The  combination  can  be  easily  changed, 
by  changing  the  position  of  a  screw  in  one 
or  more  of  the  four  wheels." 


iCIENTIFIC    iiROGRESS. 


IIoOPEB'S  iNSUIiATION  OF  SUBJIAEINE  Ca- 

Bi,ES. — It  is  said  that  the  Hooper  core, 
from  its  superior  insulating  profierties, 
will  transmit  thirty  per  cent,  more  words 
in  a  given  time  than  a  gutta-percha  core. 
The  following  description  of  the  manner  of 
preparation  isfrom  an  article  in  Nature,  by 
N.  J.  Holtaes  : — "  The  copper  conductor, 
after  being  tinned,  is  coated  with  pure  india- 
rubber  applied  in  tlie  shape  of  a  ribbon, 
lapped  spirally  round  it.  Next,  two  strips 
(one  laid  above  and  the  other  below)  of  in- 
dia-rubber, chemically  prepared  to  resist 
the  action  of  sulphur,  and  called  the  "sepa- 
rator," are  applied  so  as  to  completely  sur- 
round the  first  rubber-covering,  as  it  wore 
with  a  tube;  a  pair  of  grooved  die-wheels 
giving  the  contour,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulating  accurately  "the  gauge  of  the 
core.  Exterior  strips  are  tlien  similarly 
applied  of  a  compound  of  rubber  and  a 
small  percentage  of  suli)hur.  The  whole 
is  then  lapped  round  with  water-proof  felt 
tape,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  in  an 
oven  to  a  heat  of  about  383'  F.  By  this 
l^rocess  the  three  successive  coatings  are 
welded  into  one  solid,  dense,  homogeneous 
mass,  having  its  distinctive  features  pre- 
served as  regards  the  individual  character 
of  the  several  layers.  Thus  the  heat,  in 
driving  off  the  sulphur  from  the  outside 
coating,  has  converted  that  envelope  into 
an  indestructible  vulcanized  rubber  jacket. 
The  second  layer,  or  "  separator,  "  has  in- 
tercepted the  passing  of  the  sulphur  by 
reason  of  its  chemical  properties,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  allowed  an  infinites- 
imal trace  of  the  sulphur  to  comliine  witli 
the  internal  coating  of  pure  rubber  round 
the  conducting  wire,  sufficient  to  change 
its  character  into  an  indestructible  and 
non-liquifying  material,  without  its  be- 
coming in  any  way  vulcanized." 

Desachy's  Fibrous  Plaster. — A  great 
portion  of  the  interior  architectural  deco- 
ration of  the  piesent  day  is  simply  sham. 
But  it  answers  every  purpose.  Papier 
mnche  (pressed  paper) ,  and  car/on  pierre 
(stone  made  of  card-board),  are  largely 
used.  But  the  London  Archilect  notes  an- 
other material, — named  in  the  heading  of 
this  item.  We  quote: — "  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  ordinary  fine  or  common  jjlaster  and 
canvas.  The  plaster  is  cast  very  thin, 
less  than  one-fourth  inch,  in  a  mould,  and 
then  upon  the  back  of  it  is  laid  the  canvas, 
which  becomes  incorporated  with  it  as  it 
sets;  the  .shape  is  sujiported  by  light  stri])s 
of  wood,  laid  on  at  the  same  time;  and  for 
the  plain  mouldings  and  largo  ])anelling, 
this  system  gives  all  the  usual  effect,  com- 
bined with  extreme  lightness  and  facility 
for  fixing.  As  an  instance,  we  saw  a  large 
circular  moulding,  more  than  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  for  surrounding  a  light,  made  in 
one  piece,  ready  for  lixing,  no  portion  of 
the  face  of  which  was  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  We  may  mention 
the  ceiling  of  the  library  of  the  new  Rec- 
ord Office,  as  an  instance  of  its  use,  the  ap- 
parently massive  Gothic  ribs,  forming  the 
groins  between  the  skylight,  being  of  this 
material,  screwed  to  wrought-iron  girders 
inside,  which  really  do  the  work." 


The  ,j  Mechanical  CoKRELATn'E  of 
Thought. — Following  is  an  extract  from 
Prof.  Tyndall's  lecture  on  the  "  Scientific 
Uses  of  the  Imagination:" — "  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  future  will  assuredly  take  more 
account  than  that  of  the  past  of  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  to  physical 
l)rocesses;  and  it  may  be  that  the  qualities 
of  the  mind  will  be  studied  through 
the  organism  as  we  now  study  the  charac- 
ter of  a  force  though  the  affections  of  or- 
dinary matter.  We  believe  that  every 
thought  and  every  feeling  has  its  defi- 
nite mechanical  correlative;  that  it  is  ac- 
comi)anied  by  a  certain  separation  and 
reniarshaling  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain. 
This  latter  process  is  purely  physical;  and 
were  the  faculties  we  now  possess  suffi- 
ciently strengthened,  without  the  creation 
of  any  new  faculty,  it  would  doubtless  be 
within  the  range  of  our  augmented  powers 
to  infer  from  the  molecular  state  of  the 
brain  the  character  of  the  thought  acting 
on  it,  and,  conversely,  to  infer  from  the 
thought  the  exact  molecular  condition  of 
the  brain.  We  do  not  say,  and  this,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  all-important — that  the  in- 
ference here  referred  to  would  be  an  a  j>riori 
one.  But,  by  observing,  with  the  facul- 
ties, we  assume,  the  state  of  the  brain  and 
the  associated  mental  affections,  both 
might  be  so  tabulated  side  by  side  that,  if 
one  were  given,  a  mere  refei-ence  to  the 
table  M-ould  declare  the  other.  Our  pres- 
ent powers,  it  is  true,  shrivel  into  nothing- 
ness when  brought  to  bear  on  such  a 
problem,  but  it  is  because  of  its  complexity 
and  our  limits  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
"quality"  of  the  problem  and  the  "quality" 
of  our  powers  are,  we  believe,  so  related, 
that  a  mere  expansion  of  the  latter  would 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  former. 
*  *  *  The  territory  of  physics  is  wide, 
but  it  has  its  limits  from  which  we  look 
with  vacant  gaze  into  the  region  beyond. 
Whence  come  we;  whither  go  we?  The 
question  dies  without  an  answer — without 
even  an  echo — upon  the  infinite  shores  of 
the  Unknown." 


The  Nujiberixg  of  Kapiu  Vibbations. — 
Prof.  Tyndall  exhibited  at  a  late  lecture 
before  the  Koyal  Institution,  an  instrument 
called  a  syren,  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  in  a  given  time,  of  an 
insect's  wing,  or  any  other  vibrations  which 
produce  a  musical  sound.  A  current  of 
air  produced  by  a  bellows  is  driven  through 
a  tube  so  constructed  that  the  current  is 
cut  up  into  puffs  by  a  rotating  arrange- 
ment, giving  a  musical  note  which  is  more 
or  less  high,  in  pitch,  as  the  puffs  are  more 
or  less  rapid.  An  index  shows  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  rotation,  and  therefore  of  course 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  body  of 
air;  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to 
urge  the  rotation  until  the  pitch  of  the 
tone  produced  agrees  with  that  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  vibrating  body,  when  the 
index  points  out  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions in  a  second. 


New  Pirometer. — At  the  late  soiree  of 
the  Koyal  Society,  in  London,  C.  W.  Sie- 
mens, C.  E.,  exhibited  a  pyrometer,  in  us- 
ing which  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  is 
heated  in  a  furnace;  as  the  wire  grows  hot- 
ter its  power  of  resisting  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  electricity  increases,  hence  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  can  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  galvanometer,  which 
measures  the  electrical  resistjince  of  the 
platinum  spiral. 

Variability  vs.  Natural  Selection.— 
Edward  Fry,  in  a  communication  to  Na- 
ture, remarks  upon  the  showing  by  Mivart 
that  Darwin  has  ignored  the  existence  of 
the  law  of  Variability  in  favor  of  his  pet 
law  of  Natural  Selection,  and  attributed  to 
the  latter  exclusively,  the  origination  of 
new  species.  !Mr.  Fry  agrees  with  Mivart 
in  his  demonstration  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  original  form  gives  it  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  new  variation;  and  adds, 
that  the  useful  variety  has  not  only  this 
advantage  to  overcome,  but  has  also  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  reversion  to  the 
original  form.     He  goes  into  a  course  of 


reasoning  by  which  he  shows,  that  in  the 
second  generation  the  chances  against  the 
continuance  of  the  new  variety  are  79  to  2; 
and  remarks  as  follows: — "These  chances 
express  the  force  of  the  tendency  against 
which  Natural  Selection  has  to  operate,  as- 
suming that  the  numbers  of  each  variation 
at  starting  were  equal  to  those  of  the  origi- 
nal form;  but  this  is,  on  the  assumjition 
that  variation  is  accidental,  infinitely  re- 
moved from  the  truth ;  and  if  the  difference 
between  the  numbers  of  the  original  form 
and  the  variation  be  introduced  into  the 
case,  the  odds  are  indefinitely  increased 
against  the  accumulation  of  a  casual  va- 
riety. None  of  these  observations  go  to 
show  that  Natural  Selection  does  not  exist 
(I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does),  but  they 
show  that  it  has  a  most  uphill  game  to 
play,  and  one  in  which  it  is  improbable  for 
it  to  win  without  help  from  some  other 
principle." 

Poison  op  the  Cobba. — At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Mr.  George  Sceva,  who  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  India  Museum  at  Calcutta, 
and  assisted  Dr.  Fayrer,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Medical  College  there  in  his 
experiments  upon  the  venomous  snakes  of 
the  country,  read  an  acount  of  one  per- 
formed upon  the  Cobra.  We  find  it  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  May.  The  in- 
guinal fold  of  the  skin  of  a  dog  was  held 
by  two  pairs  of  long-bladed  forceps  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include  a  triangular  piece 
of  about  three  inches  in  length.  The 
Cobra's  fangs  were  applied  to  the  middle 
of  the  free  edge,  and  with  a  sharp  scalpel, 
held  in  readiness,  the  fold  of  skin  was 
at  once  cut  out,  and  yet  the  dog  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  in  fifty-nine  min- 
utes. Dr  Fayrer,  in  his  report,  made  the 
following  comments:  —  "The  bitten  part 
was  not  merely  excised,  as  we  speak  of  ex- 
cising the  parts  around  the  spot  which 
the  fangs  had  penetrated,  but  the  fold  of 
skin  into  which  the  fangs  had  injected  the 
poison  was  removed  within  a  second  after 
the  bite;  for  the  knife  had  entered  almost 
before  the  fangs  had  left.  In  fact,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  more  rapidly,  and  yet, 
within  one  hour,  the  animal  was  dead  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  The  infinitesi- 
mal ijortion  of  time  during  which  the  Co- 
bra's fangs  were  inserted  in  the  tissues  was 
sufficient  to  have  sent  the  poison  through 
the  circulation  beyond  the  reach  of  incis- 
ion." 


Color  of  the  Sky. — The  following  is 
from  Mr.  Glaisher's  "Travels  in  the  Air," 
— just  published  by  Bentley,  London: — 
"  The  azure  color  of  the  sky,  though  re- 
sembling the  blue  of  the  first  order  whej^ 
the  sky  is  viewed  from  the  earth's  surface, 
becomes  j»n  exceedingly  deep  Prussian 
blue  as  we  ascend,  and,  when  viewed  from 
the  hight  of  six  or  seven  miles,  is  a  deep 
blue  of  the  second  or  third  order.  2.  The 
maximum  polarising  angle  of  the  atmos- 
phere, AS',  is  the  same  as  that  of  air,  and 
not  of  water,  which  is  53'.  3.  At  the  great- 
est hight  to  which  I  have  ascended, 
namely,  at  the  hight  of  five,  six,  and 
seven  miles,  where  the  blue  is  the  bright- 
est, the  air  is  almost  deprived  of  moisture. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  exceedingly  deep 
Prussian  blue  cannot  be  produced  by  vesi- 
cles of  water,  but  must  be  caused  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  air,  whose  polarising  angle 
is  45'.  The  faint  blue  which  the  sky  ex- 
hibits at  the  earth's  surface  is  therefore 
not  the  blue  of  the  first  order,  but  merely 
the  blue  of  the  second  or  third  order  ren- 
dered paler  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere." 

Ingenious  Application  of  the  Spectro- 
scope.— Says  the  Qtiarter!t/  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence:— "The    water  used   by    the    people 
of    a    crowded      court,     amongst    whom , 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  had  appearedj 
was  drawn  from  a  rather  shallow  well,  ane 
was  highly  charged  with  various  unoxidia 
ed   compounds  of  nitrogen.    It  was  sua 
pected  that,  from  some  defect,  the  content 
of  A  public  urinal  obtained  entrance  to  thd 
well.     The  fact  that  the  well-water  con| 
tained  seven  times  as  much  common  salt  1 
the  normal  water  of  the  vicinity  was  some 
confirmation    of     the     suspicion.      ProfJ 
Church  obtained  absolute  proof  by  the  fol-^ 
lowing     method.       He    introduced    two 
grammes  of  a  lithium  salt  into  the  urinalJ 
and,  two  hours  later,  was  enabled  readily^ 
to  detect  with  the  spectroscope  the  prea 
ence  of  lithium  in  a  litre  of  the  well  waterj 
which  by  previous  examination  had  shov 
no  trace  of  this  substance." 
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Sash  Tightener. 

This  device  is  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  very  disagreeable  rattling  of  win- 
dows in  their  casings,  is  very  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  its  object  is  of  really  very 
considerable  importance.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  needed,  that  the 
windows  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit 
nicely  in  the  casings,  so  that  no  rattling  is 
possible.  This  is  very  true;  biit  as  the  con- 
struction is  not  so  nice  as  this  in  very 
many  cases,  and  as,  where  originally  prop- 
erly arranged,  a  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  or 
other  cause,  leaves  too  often  a  space  be- 
tween sash  and  casing,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  sash  tightener  is  very  frequently  a 
desideratum. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  device  applied  to  a  sash.  It  consists  of 
a  metal  plate,  A ,  fastened  to  the  sash  by 
two  screws  on  the  inner  side.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  plate  extends  into  the  grooves 
of  the  casing,  and  is  made  to  press  against 
the  casing  by  means  of  a  short  sj^iral 
spring  which,  i^laced  under  the  plate,  sur- 
rounds the  screw,  i?.  By  means  of  this 
screw,  B,  the  pressure  of   the  plate  against 


the  casing  may  be   regulated  if  found   de- 
sirable. 

The  device  can  be  manufactured  at  small 
cost  and  easily  attached  to  any  window.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  "William  Swett,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  has  taken  steps  to  se- 
cure his  right  through  the  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency.  The  sash  tightner 
may  be  seen  at  the  hardware  store  of  H. 
Eosekrans  &  Co.,  135  Montgomery  street, 
S.  P. 


Ink  Plant. — There  is  a  plant  in  New 
Grenada,  which,  if  the  ink-makers  could 
only  grow  it  would  be  a  fortune  to  them. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  ink-jilant, 
and  the  juice  which  is  used  without  any 
preparation  is  called  "  chanchi."  It  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  ordinary  ink  for 
durability  and  distinctness.  It  has  been 
in  use  since  the  lii-st  settlement  by  Euro- 
peans, and  documents  which  have  been 
long  written  with  it  hold  their  color  better 
than  those  written  with  ordinary  ink.  By 
a  special  decree  it  is  required  that  all  pub- 
lic documents  shall  be  written  with  this 
ink.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color  when  freshly 
written,  becoming  perfectly  black  after  a 
few  hours,  and  it  has  the  recommendation 
of  not  corroding  a  steel  pen  so  readily  as 
ordinary  ink.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  this  plant  or  family  to  which 
it  belongs. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  News  there 
is  a  variety  of  cactus,  growing  near  that 
city  which  makes  a  splendid  red  ink,  which 
flows  freely,  dries  quickly,  is  free  from 
sediment,  and  is  every  way  superior  to  the 
red  inks  commonly  in  use. 

A  City  of  the  Futitee. — A  now  town 
is  soon  to  be  started  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  below  Hol- 
lister.  The  exact  point  is  kept  a  secret, 
but  several  men  of  influence  and  capital 
have  combined  for  the  purpose. 


Baking  by  Machicery, 

The  introduction  of  machinery  for  pre- 
paring and  baking  bread  on  our  coast,  is 
an  event  of  no  little  interest  and  impor- 
tance. We  believe  that  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  previously, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Boston  Cracker  Works  to  suc- 
cessfully inaugui-ate  this  important  addi- 
tion to  our  home  manufactures. 

The  bakery  is  at  No.  803,  Battery  street, 
near  Broadway.  At  the  entrance,  one's  at- 
tention is  attracted  by  the  lofty  piles  of 
flour  sacks  and  by  a  most  agreeable  and 
appetizing  odor.  As  we  pass  into  the  large 
room  on  the  ground  flour,  we  see  hojipers, 
and  mixers  and  rollers,  all  driven  by  ma- 
chinery, and  arranged  so  as  to  save  manual 


Messrs.  Hobbs  and  Gilmore,  the  simplic- 
ity of  which  forms  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion for  it  and  for  San  Francisco  manu- 
factures. 

In  the  factory,  the  use  of  machinery 
tends  to  cleanliness  and  to  diminish  the 
traditional  peck  of  dirt  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  into  our  stomachs  during 
each  moon.  Order  reigns  everywhere,  and 
neatness  prevails.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
every  ten  hours,  fifty  barrels  of  flour  are 
transformed  into  the  various  forms  of 
crackers,  cakes  and  biscuits,  and  sent  off 
to  hungry  mortals.  Of  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  the  manufacture,  we  satisfied  our- 
selves during  our  visit  by  personal  tests. 

The  prox^rietors  of  the  bakery  are  Messrs. 
P.  Clay  and  H.  T.  Fairbanks,  who  have 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  estab- 
lishing their   factory,  and  who   have   evi- 
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labor.  The  various  raw  materials  ai-e  put 
into  a  hopper  and  thence  pass  into  the 
proper  apparatus  for  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ating the  ingredients. 

A  final  roller  rolls  the  dough,  when 
properly  i^repared,  into  thin  sheets.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  crackers  were  being 
packed.  The  sheet  of  dough  slid  down  an 
inclined  plane  and  under  a  peculiar  cutter 
which  divided  it  into  pieces  of  proper 
size  and  punched  the  holes  which  are 
requisite  to  prevent  distention  in  baking. 
An  apron  then  carried  the  sheets  to  the 
man  who  charges  the  oven. 

In  this  oven,  a  representation  of    which 
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dently  used  their  money   to   the   best   ad- 
vantage. 

A  Pocket  Door  Fastener. 

This  is  a  neat  little  device,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  in  its  parts,  intended  as  a 
secure  fastener  of  doors,  and  as  such  is 
said  to  be  very  popular,  while,  being  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  small,  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  jjocket  during  the  day,  and  used  as  a 
key  ring. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  device  closed,  as  car- 
ed in  the   pocket. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  device  ready  for  use  as 
a  door  fastener,  and  Fig.  3  shows  it  after 
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is  here  given,  are  ten  shelves,  10x33^  feet, 
suspended  on  revolving  arms  in  such  a 
way  as  to  retain  their  horizontal  j)osition 
during  the  circuit.  A  shelf  being  loaded, 
the  touch  of  a  lever  causes  a  partial  revo- 
lution of  the  arms,  carrying  the  loaded 
shelf  into  the  hotter  regions  of  the  ap23a- 
ratus,  and  bringing  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  oven  another  full  of  delicately 
baked  crackers,  which  are  raked  out  into 
a  basket,  the  shelf  being  again  charged 
with  a  fresh  lot. 

Underneath  the  oven  is  the  furnace  so 
arranged  that  the  smoke  is  all  consumed, 
and  the  temperature  is  kept  under  perfect 
control.  This  is  regulated  so  that  the 
crackers  are  "done  to  a  turn"  in  one  revo- 
lution,— neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

The  yield  of  the  oven  is  carried  upstairs 
to  the  j)acking  room,  where  are  barrels  and 
boxes  of  excellent  food.  For  transporta- 
tion of  material  from  one  story  to  another, 
there  is  used  an  elevator,  constructed  by 


the  door  is  fastened.  When  needed  for 
this  purpose,  the  claw-hook,  C,  is  opened 
and  placed  between  the  edge  of  the  door 
and  the  casing,  with  the  jaw  towards  the 
casing.  By  closing  the  door,  the  jaw  is 
driven  into  the  casing,  as  denoted  in  Fig. 
3,  where  ^  is  the  door  and  D  the  casing. 
The  body  of  the  apj)aratus  is  then  slid 
along  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and 
the  door  cannot  be  opened  by  any  one  out- 
side, unless  the  wood  of  the  casing  is  torn 

out. 

The  device  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easily  manufactured,  so  that  it  can  be 
furnished  at  a  low  price.  Mr.  B.  H.  Me- 
lendy,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  may  be  ad- 
dressed for  further  information. 


Bhigham  Young  was  once  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard's gardener.  Mr.  Seward  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  until  reminded  of  it  by  Brig- 
ham,  during  his — Mr.  S.'s — visit  to  Salt 
Lake,  on  his  overland  trip  hither,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  the  Orient. 


Machine  for  Screwed  Boots  and  Shoes. 

We  have  been  shown  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  useful  device  for  the  manufacture  of 
screwed  boots  and  shoes.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  has  been  furnished  us,  which,  al- 
though only  a  rough  sketch,  may  yet  aid 
in  understanding  the  description. 

The  device  is  a  double  apparatus  which 
forms  and  jiuts  in  two   screws   at  a  time. 

The  proper  wire  is  placed  'on  the  two 
reels,  one  coil  on  each  reel,  which  are 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  which  are 
so  mounted  that  their  frames  converge  to  a 
point,  and  which  are  actuated  through  gear 
wheels  by  a  hand  wheel.  The  wire  passes 
from  the  reels  into  peculiar  dies,  whose 
action,  in  cutting  the  screw  threads,  draws 
the  wire  from  the  reels.  After  leaving 
the  dies,  the  screws  pass  out  through  open- 
ings in  the  face  of  a  cylindrical  device 
(which  holds  the  dies)  into  the  sole  of  the 
boot  which  is  placed  on  the  vertical  serrat- 
ed standard  shown  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  Avires  are  here  denoted  as  pro- 
jecting from  the  cylinder  mentioned.  On 
the  face  of  this  cylinder  is  a  rotary  cutting 
plate  which  is  actuated  through  a  series  of 
levers  by  a  treadle,  and  which  cuts  off  the 
screw  when  inserted  a  proper  distance  into 
the  boot. 

The  device  is  simple  and  its  advantages 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  engag- 


ed in  the  manufacture  to  which  it  refers. 
Steps  have  been  taken,  through  the  Scien- 
tific Peess  Patent  Agency,  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Andrea  Cavalli, 
of  this  city.  Patent  rights  may  be  obtain- 
ed fromMr.  V.  Noly,  Office  Conrrier  de  San 
Francisco,  515  Jackson  street,  S.  F. 

Meeited  Eebuke.^A  lady  was  recently 
riding  in  a  New  Orleans  street  car  and 
fondling  a  pet  lap  dog.  A  dandified  youth 
who  sat  opijosite  remarked  to  a  friend  by  his 
side,  with  the  evident  intent  of  being  over- 
heard by  the  lady,  "  It  is  something  pleas- 
ant to  be  loved;  I  wish  I  was  a  lap  dog." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  If  that  is  all  the 
requisite  to  obtain  affection,  you  may  be 
happy  yet;  for  you  are  a  puppy  now — and 
you  may  soon  become  a  dog." 

The  young  man  tried  to  laugh  it  off;  but 
the  effort  was  a  failure,  and  he  took  early 
occasion  to  leave  the  car,  and  hurried  on 
to  find  a  better  expression. 
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Society. — The  50,000  eggs  recently  im- 
ported by  this  Society  and  now  hatching 
in  their  tanks,  at  the  corner  of  Gough  and 
Franklin  streets,  came  to  maturity  much 
sooner  than  expected.  In  the  cold  water  of 
Lake  Tahoe  they  would  take  seventy  days  to 
hatch;  here  it  is  jn'oved  that  they  only  take 
thirty.  Send  on  your  eggs,  outsiders;  we 
will  hatch  them. 


The  "Japs"  Waking  Up. — The  Japa- 
nese silk  buyers  of  Yokahama  recently  held 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  their  silk  growers  that 
they  must  improve  their  silk  j) reductions,  or 
they  will  see  that  important  branch  of 
their  trade  destroyed.  The  Japanese  have 
an  eye  to  the  i^robabilities  of  California 
becoming  the  favorite  source  of  the  world's 
silk  production. 

In  Eaenest. — It  is  said  that  10,000  men 
will  be  put  to  work  on  the  California  Pa- 
cific eastern  extension  road  within  sixty  days, 
and  that  its  completion  is  to  be  hastened 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 
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California  Wagons  vs.  Eastern  Wagons. 

In  considering  whether  our  California 
mechanics  can  successfully  compete  with 
eastern  mechanics  in  supplj-ing  the  demand 
for  farm  wagons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  let  us 
first  direct  our  attention  to  the  materials 
with  which  both  have  to  deal — or  to  the 
elements  of  exjiense  which  enter  into  the 
manufacturing  of  wagons  wherever  that 
business  may  be  carried  on.  These  are, — 
first,  hard  wood  for  all  the  running  gear 
of  the  wagons,  embracing  all  the  Avood 
used  about  the  wagon,  except  that  for  the 
box.  Second,  soft  wood  for  the  box.  Third, 
the  iron,  bolts,  etc.,  for  all  parts  of  the 
wagon.  Fourth,  oil  and  paint.  Fifth, 
coal,  used  in  working  the  iron  and  fitting 
it  to  its  place.     Sixth,  the  labor. 

We  will  consider  each  one  of  these  ele- 
ments of  expense  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  above  named.  The  first  great  fact 
that  demands  our  attention  is  that  we 
hate  but  very  little  if  any  hard  wood  fit  for 
use  in  wagons  on  this  coast,  and  to  obtain 
that  hard  wood  for  use  here,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  our  most  formidable  competitors 
and  purchase  it.  Upon  this  fact,  our  com- 
petitors rely,  more  than  upon  any  other,  to 
give  them  the  advantage  and  success  over 
us.  That  this  fact  is  very  much  against 
our  State,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
is  very  plain.  That  wo  have  to  send,  annu- 
ally, large  sums  of  money  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  to  pay  for  hard  timber  used  here  in 
wagons  and  other  agricultural  machinery, 
is  just  so  much  against  our  general  inter- 
est and  prosperity,  and  just  so  much  in  fa- 
vor of  the  general  interest  and  prosperity 
of  the  States  that  obtain  our  trade  in  this 
line. 

But  does  this  general  fact  play  any  fig- 
ure in  the  competition  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  California  and  the  eastern  wagon 
makers?  Certainly  not.  Why?  Because,  if 
we  go  into  the  eastern  hard  wood  country 
with  the  cash  or  with  good  and  undoubted 
credit,  we  can  buy  lumber  upon  equally  as 
good  terms  as  eastern  buyers.  Wo  can 
have  all  our  hubs,  spokes,  felloes,  tongues 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  wagons  got  out 
there  at  the  mills,  on  the  ground,  with 
equal  facilities  and  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  eastern  manufacturers.  It  is  true  that 
after  they  are  thus  got  out  they  have  to  be 
freighted  to  California,  at  great  expense. 
This,  as  we  said  before,  must  be  charged 
to  our  general  disadvantage,  as  a  State, 
and  not  to  the  particular  disadvantage  of 
our  wagon  makers.  For  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  the  California  manu- 
facturer pays  the  freight  on  these  articles 
in  a  raw  state,  or  the  eastern  manufacturer 
pays  freight  on  them  after  they  are  in  the 
wagon  ?  This  freight  money  in  the  end 
has  all  to  come  out  of  the  consumer  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  not  out  of  the  mann/ax:- 
turer,  either  here  or  there. 

If  this  freight  money  be  equal,  taking 
the  hard  wood  in  the  comijleted  wagon,  as 
the  standard  upon  which  freight  is  to  be 
paid,  then  certainly  there  can  be  no  advan- 
tage for  either  of  the  manufacturers  arising 
out  of  the  location  of  that  timber.  If, 
however,  the  hard  wood'can  be  laid  down 
here  in  the  rough  state,  by  which  we  mean 
in  wagon  lumber  style,  hubs,  felloes, 
spokes  and  planks  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  running  gear,  so  that  the  freight  on 
that  which  actually  goes  into  the  wagon,  is 
less  than  the  freight  on  the  wood  part  of 
the  imported  wagop,  then  the  California 
mechanic  has  the  advantage  on  this  one 
point. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  The  av- 
erage freight  on  hard  lumber,  for  New 
York  and  other  sea  ports  of  the  East  to 
San  Francisco,  is  %  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Being  shipped  in  a  rough  state,  as  above 
indicated,  there  is  freight  paid  on  a  consid- 


erable amount  of  lumber  that  is  wasted  in 
the  manufacture.  Suppose  this  waste  to 
be  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  lumber  ship- 
ped for  each  wagon,  then  the  freight  on 
the  lumber  actually  used  would  be  in- 
creased to  one  cent  per  pound.  This  calcu- 
lation is  based  on  the  water  route  by  the 
Horn.  And  we  sujipose  that  it  will  cost  no 
more,  aside  from  the  purchase  money,  to 
place  eastern  hard  lumber  at  tlie  sea  board, 
than  it  will  to  place  western  hard  lumber 
at  the  shops  of  the  western  manufacturers 
— our  real  competitors.  Then  our  next  in- 
quiry is  as  to  the  freight  overland , — the 
route  the  imported  ivagons  come. 

The  Studebakor  company  get  their  cars 
from  South  Bend  to  Sacramento  and  other 
princii)al  points  in  the  State  at  §4:50  each. 
Each  car  IJrings  about  eight  tons  in  weight 
on  an  average.  This  makes  the  freight  on 
these  wagons  come  at  an  average  of  two  and 
a  half  cents  per  pound.  Then  the  freight 
on  the  lumber,  actually  used  in  the  im- 
ported wagons,  costs  the  eastern  mamifac- 
turer  one  and  one  half  cents  a  pound  more 
than  the  freight  on  the  lumber  actually 
used  in  the  California-made  wagon  costs 
the  California  manufacturer. 

Allowing  the  wood  work  of  the  average 
farm  wagon  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds, 
the  California  mechanic  has,  on  the  item  of 
freight,  on  hard  wood  alone,  §G  advantage 
on  each  wagon,  over  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer. 

On  the  second  item  of  expense,  soft  wood 
for  boxes,  there  is  no  difierence,  since  the 
boxes  for  all  the  wagons  are  made  here. 

As  to  the  third  item  of  exiiense,  iron,  we 
will  next  inquire. 

The  English  refined  iron  is  the  kind 
mostly  used  in  farm  wagons  manufac- 
tured in  California,  and  the  price  of  this 
iron  regulates  the  price  of  American  iron 
of  similar  quality  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  will  take  this  kind  of  iron  then 
as  a  basis.  This  iron  comes  direct  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  freight  on  it,  from  those  ports  to 
San  Francisco,  is  the  same  as  to  New  York. 
This  advantage  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
(the  distance  being  greater  than  to  New 
York,)  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  brought 
here  as  ballast,  in  vessels  taking  grain.  We 
have  a  little  more  interest,  insurance  and 
other  expenses  to  pay  inlaying  this  iron 
down  in  San  Francisco,  than  do  the  New 
York  importers  in  laying  it  down  there, 
making  the  actual  cost  in  San  Francisco 
about  one-fourth  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
New  York.  As  against  this  wo  may  place 
the  freight  to  the  western  manufacturers, 
from  New  York  to  their  shops,  so  that  as  to 
the  expense  of  this  item  at  the  shops  of  the 
California  and  Chicago  or  South  Bend 
manufacturers,  there  is  no  advantage  on 
either  side.  But  after  the  South  Bend  or 
Chicago  manufacturer  has  put  the  iron 
into  his  wagon  he  has  to  pay  two  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound  freight  on  it  to  Califor- 
nia, to  place  his  wagon  in  the  Califor- 
nia market  by  the  side  of  the  California 
made  wagon.  If  the  average  weight 
of  the  iron  on  a  wagon  is  400  pounds,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  California  mechanic 
has  an  advantage  over  his  eastern  competi- 
tor, on  the  item  of  iron,  of  10  dollars  on 
each  wagon.  Add  this  to  0  dollars  the 
advantage  in  his  favor  on  the  freight  of 
the  lumber  and  we  have  IG  dollars  on  each 
wagon  in  the  California  mechanic's  favor. 
The  other  three  items  of  e.xpense — paints 
coal  and  labor  we  will  consider  in  our  next. 


The    California     Silk     Manufacturing 
Company. 

Those  who  have  hesitated  heretofore  to 
buy  stock  in  this  company,  being  desirous 
of  first  seeing  the  factory  of  the  comi)any 
equipped  with  machinery,  would  do  well 
to  take  a  run  out  to  South  Francisco  on 
the  street  cars,  and  examine  the  prospects 
for  themselves.  The  new  manager,  Mr. 
James  Leigh,  who  has  but  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  has  been  engaged 
now  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  placing 
the  machinery  in  position.  Everything 
necessary  to  the  skillful  and  successful 
working  of  the  factory  depending  upon  the 
operative  superintendent,  the  company  are 
certainly  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Leigh  who  resigned  a  lucra- 
tive position  as  manager  of  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Silk  Factory  at  the  East. 
With  a  reliable  President,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  and  an  efficient  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, this  company,  after  emerging  from 
the  difficulties  which  invariably  beset  all 


new  enterprises,  may  be  found  establishing 
itself  as  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  to  sev- 
eral and  a  means  of  competence  to  many. 

We  opine  that  many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  several  rival  Silk  Manufactories 
will  have  sprung  up  in  San  Francisco,  and 
at  several  other  portions  of  the  State.  The 
experience  of  the  silk  trade  throughout 
the  world  is  one  of  unquestioned  i^rofit  to 
the  owners  of  the  stock.  We  cordially 
recommend  this  jirogressive  enterprise  to 
the  jiatronage  of  our  friends,  who,  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency,  should  liberally  pur- 
chase in  the  company.  The  capacity  of 
the  California  Silk  Factory  is  rated  at  a 
consumption  of  500  jjounds  of  raw  silk  per 
week,  or  25,000  pounds  per  annum. 


S[|EEp     H^SBi^fiDE^y. 


Sheep  and  Wool  Washing. 

It  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
sheep  should  be  washed  or  not.  The  gen- 
eral sentiment  in  this  State  is  against  wash- 
ing. It  is  said  that  many  shepherds  in  the 
older  States  estimate  the  damage  to  the 
health  of  sheep  by  washing  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  in  rivers  or  ponds,  at  fifty  cents 
per  head. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  by  others  that 
when  the  operation  is  put  off  until  the 
weather  and  water  is  of  a  projier  tempera- 
ture, and  the  washing  is  properly  per- 
formed, and  by  one  who  will  not  let  them 
struggle  to  weariness,  the  animals  are  all 
the  healthier  for  the  cleansing. 

In  Australia,  sheep  washing  is  very  gen- 
erally practiced,  and  an  ajj^jaratus  is  much 
used  there  which  is  said  to  j^erfectly  cleanse 
the  wool,  and  render  it  suitable  to  go  at 
once  to  the  manufacturer.  A  portable  en- 
gine or  other  power  is  employed  to  throw 
water  into  a  tank,  whence  it  maj'  receive 
eight  feet  fall ;  several  spouts  are  then  pro- 
vided, which  throw  into  the  living  wool 
thin  films  of  water  two  and  one-half  feet 
wide  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
searches  well  into  the  wool  and  deterges  it 
perfectly  for  the  shearer. 

A  modification  of  this  sj-stem  has  more 
recently  been  introduced,  whereby  the 
sheep,  after  being  first  subjected  to  show- 
ers or  jets  of  moderately  cool  water,  by 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth, 
sand,  etc.,  is  removed,  are  subsequently 
placed  under  jets  of  water,  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  110°  F.,  whereby  all  the 
dirt  remaining  from  the  first  washing,  as 
well  as  the  "yolk"  or  grease  is  removed. 

An  establishment  of  this  kind  involves 
the  construction  of  yards,  tanks,  power  for 
elevating  the  water,  etc.  For  heating,  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  is  employed. 
The  works  are  put  up  at  some  central  local- 
ity where  the  sheeep  are  driven  for  wash- 
ing and  shearing;  each  herd  having  its 
own  i)ens,  and  taking  its  turn  at  the  wash- 
ing machine.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
minutely  described  in  the  Mount  Gambler 
Standard.  Conveniences  for  assorting  and 
baling  are  also  connected. 

Fourteen  men,  by  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery, can  wash  about  1 ,200  sheep  per 
day.  One  man's  labor  is  thus  equivalent 
to  the  washing  of  85  sheep,  which,  at  5 
pounds  to  the  fleece,  would  give  425 pounds 
of  wool,  less  the  wastage,  thoroughly 
cleansed,  at  the   cost   of  one  man's  labor. 

The  question  of  wool  washing  is  an 
important  one  to  the  wool  growers  of  this 
State;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
economy.  The  only  question  which  needs 
to  be  considered  is  whether  the  fleece 
should  be  washed  upon  the  animal  or  after 
it  is  taken  off.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  pay 
railroad  freight  from  this  city  to  New  York 
on  100  pounds  or  thereabout,  of  dirt  and 
grease  for  every  100  pounds  of  wool  shipped 
hence  to  that  city.  The  above  facts  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  washing  the  fleece 
upon  the  animal,  as  now  largely  practiced 
in  Australia,  may  afford  some  data  for 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  washing  the 
wool  as  just  beginning  to  be  practiced  to 
some  extent  in  this  city. 


Profits  of  Sheep  Raising  in  Monterey 
County. 

Editors  Pkess:— I  heartily  indorse  the 
sentiments  of  your  correspondent,  "  E," 
that  it  is  "not  kind,"  either  to  ourselves 
or  our  neighbors,  "  to  publish  glowing  ac- 
counts of  over-estimated  products  and  rsip- 
idly  accumulating  fortunes."  I  do  not 
know  on  what  your  estimates  of  the  profits 
of  sheep  farming  were  based.  Perhaps  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  profits  may  be 
higher  than  in  the  Southern  counties;  but 
subjoined  is  an  account,  in  black  and 
white,  of  the  ordinary  expenses  on,  and  the 
income  derivable  from,  a  flock  of  1,200 
ewes  of  the  quality  common  in  this  section 
— say  half-breed  merinos.  The  profits  are 
certainly  not  SI. 00  a  head,  over  and  above 
the  increase: 


Dr. 

Cr. 

To  rent  of  range. . . 

$100.00 

By  spring  clip,   4 

To  herder's  wages. 

3"0.0(! 

lbs.  a  fleece,  from 

To  provi>ions 

120.0(1 

1,200  ewes,  will 

be  4,800  lbs.,  at 
18  cents 

To  loss  by  disease. 

tSG4.00 

wild  animals,  or 

lambing,    '2    per 

73.00 

To  shearing  l.aCO 

ewes,  at  0  cents 

the  fleece 

72.00 

To    (all     shearing, 

900  lambs 

u.r« 

By  fall  clip,  1,500 

To  bags  provisions 

lbs.  at  14  cents. . 

210.00 

for  shearers,  etc. 

70.00 

To    hauling    from 

ranch  to  landing 

45.00 

To  freight 

20.00 

To  commission... 

26.00 

To  interest  on  tZ,- 

«00,    prime   cost 

of  flock,  at  1  per 

By  900    lambs,  at 

cent  a  month 

432.00 

$1.00  each 

1,350.00 

ToUl $1345.00 

Total $2,424.00 

Proflt- 

$1,079. 

These  figures,  if  correct,  show  that  after 
allowing  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested,  the  entire  profits,  including 
the  value  of  increase,  are  not  a  dollar 
a  head.  Some  may  consider  the  percent- 
age of  increase  too  low;  but  actual  experi- 
ence in  large  ranches,  proves  that  75  per 
cent,  is  a  full  average  increase.  I  have 
heard  of  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.;  but 
it  was  in  a  flock  of  some  200  or  bo,  cared 
for  by  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged; 
and,  as  a  set-off  to  this  I  have  known  a  loss 
of  500  lambs  to  occur  on  one  ranch  during 
a  single  cold  storm. 

Wool,  too,  stands  at  present  far  above 
my  valuation;  but  from  15  to  20  cents  has 
been  the  price  realized  in  the  main  by 
growers  during  the  last  few  years. 

If  my  figures  are  wrong,  it  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  correct  them  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, more  or  le.ss  advantageous,  un- 
der which  he  expects  to  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness. But  I  can  assure  those  who,  on  ac- 
count of  present  high  prices  of  wool,  may  be 
getting  "sheep  on  the  brain,"  that  from  an 
ordinary  management  their  profits  will  not 
be  SI  per  head.  I  accept  the  "wisdom  of 
Solomon" -{Jewett),  as  exjjressed  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  you,  and  sign  myself  in  full. 
Edward  BuKwirK. 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey  Co.,  May  19th. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  corresponl- 
ent  for  the  above  figures,  notwithstanding 
they  go  to  show  that  our  estimates  on  the 
profits  of  sheep  raising  in  this  State  have 
been  too  high.  What  we  are  after  is  prac- 
tical information  for  the  people;  and  the 
above  appears  to  be  just  what  is  wanted. 
The  results  of  actual  exijerionee  is  always  val- 
uable and  instructive.  Although  much  lower 
than  the  figures  we  have  given,  the  exhibit 
is  nevertheless  an  encouraging  one  for 
the  business.  A  profit  of  $1,079  on  an  in- 
vestment of  §3,600,  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses and  interest  at  one  per  cent,  a 
month,  is  as  good  a  showing  as  any  one 
need  ask  for  any  kind  of  business;  especial- 
ly for  a  business  which  there  is  no 
chance  of  overdoing— for  some  years  to 
come,  at  any  rate.  The  same  number  of 
sheep  this  year,  with  the  increased  price 
of  wool,  would  show  an  additional  profit 
of  over  8700. 


K.\BBiTS  vs.  Sheep.— Some  few  years 
since  an  enthusiastic  individual  imported 
some  rabbits  into  the  sheep  ranges  of  Au»-  ■ 
tralia,  and,  in  the  absence  of  enemies,  they 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  beginning  to  dispute  the  herbage 
with  the  great  sheep  herds  of  that  country 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  extermination 
has  already  become  a  serious  problem 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Condition  of  the  Crops. 

The  weather,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  although  but  little  rain  has  fallen 
in  the  time,  has  been  otherwise  highly 
favorable  for  maturing  the  crops.  The  ab- 
sence of  cold,  drying  winds  and  hot  days 
has  allowed  the  grain  to  fill  out  much  bet- 
ter than  was  anticipated  three  weeks  ago, 
and  many  localities  where  the  wheat  was 
considered  a  total  loss,  will  now  yield 
nearly  or  quite  half  a  crop.  The  rain  of 
Sunday  last,  contrary  to  expectations  at  the 
time,  has  done  a  large  amount  of  good.  A 
farmer  near  Stockton,  where  the  wheat 
crop  was  thought  to  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  drouth,  reports  to  the  In- 
dependent that  the  late  favorable  weather 
has  so  improved  it  that  he  now  expects  a 
fair  average  yield. 

The  hay-cutters  are  at  work  and  shaving 
close.  Many  fields  are  cut  where  but  half 
a  ton  to  the  acre  is  expected,  which  in  or- 
dinary seasons  no  one  woiild  think  of  cut- 
ting. There  is  a  general  disi^osition  mani- 
fested to  gather  and  save  everything  that 
will  help  out  in  the  way  of  either  grain  or 
hay. 

The  fruit  crop  still  continues  to  promise 
vinusually  well,  and  no  very  extensive 
damage  has  occurred  anywhere  to  either 
vineyard  or  orchard.  The  frost  has  nipped 
a  little  in  the  extreme  north  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State,  but  no  very  serious 
damage  is  reported. 

In  the  Foot-HiijIjS  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  IVhite  Pine 
News,  fhe  grain  fields  are  far  in  advance  of 
those  on  the  plain.  The  red  soil  of  the 
mountain  is  far  better  than  it  has  been 
credited  for.  The  great  vineyard  of  Bug- 
bee,  near  Folsom,  now  worth  near  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  which  has 
almost  made  itself  within  the  last  ten 
years,  is  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
gion, and  of  what  may  be  accomiilished  by 
a  little  well-directed  industry.  There  are 
countless  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
lands,  now  vacant  and  neglected,  upon 
which  such  vineyards,  or  superior  orange 
or  walnut,  or  other  valuable  fruit-bearing 
groves,  might  be  grown.  The  planting  of 
such  vineyards  is  now  engaging  the^itten- 
tlon  of  the  people,  and  they  are  exten*ding, 
in  some  localities,  quite  rapidly.  No  bet- 
ter prospect  ofl'ers  to  a  young  man  than 
the  acquisition  of  a  few  acres  of  orchard 
and  grape-bearing  lands  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra,  and  planting  upon 
it  trees  and  vines.  A  lovely  home  is  soon 
made,  and  future  wealth  is  certain. 

Most  of  our  people,  however,  prefer  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  gambling  at  the 
Stock  Board,  or  other  uncertain  means  of 
l^rofit,  so  that  only  slight  comparative 
availment  is  made  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties presented  on  our  mountain  slopes. 
The  ranches  or  locations  there,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  show  unthrift,  untidiness 
and  neglect,  as  if  the  country  was  in  the 
decline,  worn  out,  and  about  to  be  aban- 
doned; fences,  barns  and  dwellings  are 
rotting  away;  the  streets  of  former  busy 
towns  are  gullied  and  neglected;  the 
black  embers  show  where  stores,  hotels 
and  saloons  once  were,  and  young  pines 
and  chapparel  grow  rapidly  over  the  rich 
jilacers  of  other  days. 

But  this  decay  need  not  have  been, 
neither  will  it  long  continue.  The  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  western 
slope  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  attention 
of  capitalists  has  latterly  been  drawn  to  it 
with  much  force. 

Broom  Corn  Seed. — The  Sacramento 
Bee  of  May  29th,  says:;— The  raising  of 
broom  corn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  indus- 
tries of  El  Dorado  county.  This  morning 
the  train  from  that  county  brought  down 
22  sacks  of  seed  raised  there,  which  was 
sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Frost  in  Los  Angeles. — There  was 
quite  a  smart  frost  jn  Los  Angeles  on  Sun- 
day last,  and  much  of  the  young  fruit, 
such  as  peaches,  apples,  oranges,  etc.,  was 
strewed  upon  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees. 

A  Mine  and  Ranch. — The  Stars  and 
Stripes  describes  the  location  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Boles,  near  Rattlesnake  Bar,  Placer  county, 
where  he  has  located  320  acres  of  -land, 
commencing  with  a  mining  claim  on  the 
river,  and  running  back,  so  as  to  embrace 


a  lovely,  fertile  tract  of  lew  land  and  slop- 
ing hill  side,  the  latter  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  whole  peculiarly  favored  as  to 
water  privilege,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
bountiful  production  of  grapes  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  semi-tropical  fruits. 

Along  the  small  ravines  upon  the  place 
there  are  dense  thickets  of  wild  blackber- 
ries, grapes,  etc.,  and  in  their  season  a 
profusion  of  wild  orange  blossoms  and 
other  beautiful  wild  flowers  which  give  an 
air  of  enchantment  to  the  scene.  Mr. 
Bole's  residence  is  embowered  \n  a  mass  of 
moss-roses,  honeysuckles,  passion-flowers, 
etc.,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  rarely 
equalled.  His  orchard  is  a  marvel.  His 
fruit  trees  are  of  forest-like  proportions. 
One  of  his  apj^le  trees — a  Rhode  Island 
Greening — last  year  yielded  a  ton  of  fruit; 
one  pear  tree  yielded  fully  thirty  bushels; 
grape  vines  of  the  White  Muscat  variety 
yielded  as  high  as  40  jjound  each,  and 
cherry,  peach  and  other  trees  in  j)ropor- 
tion. 

Our  foot-hill  and  mountain  regions 
ought  to  abound  with  such  ranches.  The 
opportunity  for  them  is  ample,  and  the 
profits  derivable  therefrom,  in  connection 
with  the  yield  of  the  mines,  might 
render  our  mining  counties  the  most 
prosperous  portions  of  the  State,  instead 
of  being  as  now,  many  of  them,  at  least, 
almast  hopelessly  involved  in  debt. 

Peanuts  Going  East. — A  car  load  of 
peanuts  was  recently  shipped  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Omaha — the]  first  shii^meut  of  the 
kind,  we  believe, ever  made  from  this  coast. 

Chico  has  subscribed  $4, .500  toward  li- 
quidating the  debt  of  the  Ui^per  Agricultur- 
al Society. 

Tea  Seed  from  Japan. — W.  W.  Hollis- 
ter,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  just  received  a 
large  quantity,  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels,  of 
seed  from  Japan,  which  he  will  plant  on 
his  farm  near  that  town. 

Sheep  for  Nevada. — -A  party  of  men  and 
five  teams,  says  the  Stockton  Independentoi 
the  26th  inst,  started  outfromthis  city  yes- 
terday for  King's  River,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  flock  of  25,000  sheep,  be- 
longing to  Louis  Hass,  of  this  city,  and 
driving  them  to  "pastures  green"  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  flock  will  be  divid- 
ed into  five  droves,  each  accompanied  by 
six  men   and  a  team. 

Farming  on  a  Large  Scale. — "We  learn 
that  Mr.  Apj^legarth,  says  the  Stockton  In- 
dependent,is  the  owner  of  some  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
valley,  has  organized  a  company,  or  work- 
ing force,  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  said  lands  and  farming  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  has  heretofore 
been  undertaken  by  any  single  innividual 
in  California.  He  proj^oses,  we  are  told,  to 
bring  into  use  the  most  approved  agricul- 
tural implements  and  to  make  the  necessa- 
ry preparations  for  irrigating  every  acre  of 
the  lands. 

The  Mountains  After  All.  —  Mr. 
Elijah  Tompkins,  of  Bear  Valley  recently 
fitted  up  a  camp  wagon,  and  with  his  wile 
started  on  a  hunt  for  a  ranch  somewhere 
in  the  valleys;  because  he  was  "growing 
old  and  wanted  to  find  a  place  for  a  per- 
manent home."  He  went  as  far  north  as 
Colusa,  and  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz; 
but  he  failed  to  find  any  place  that  suited 
him  so  well  as  his  old  ranch  in  Bear  Val- 
ley. During  his  visit  to  Monterey  county 
he  ijurchased  a  lot  of  Cashmere  goats  of 
Butterfield  &  Son,  of  Hollister — 2  pure 
bloods;  one  15-16  blood,  and  200  half  and 
three-quarter  bloods.  Mr.  Tompkins 
thinks  the  mountains  peculiarly  adajjted 
for  this  animal,  which  is  a  native  of  a 
mountainous  country. 

Sheep  in  the  Mountains. — Mrs.  Stew- 
art, of  Penn  Valley,  says  the  G.  V.  Union, 
lately  took  1,800  pounds  of  wool,  from 
her  flock,  which  sold  for  30  cents  -per 
j)ound.  There  are  scores  of  valleys  in 
every  part  of  the  lower  Sierras  and  the 
foot-bills  where  small  flocks  of  sheeja 
might  be  kept  with  very  little  care  and  ex- 
pense and  thus  add  materially  to  the  items 
hat  go  to  make  up  the  annual  revenue  of 
esidents  in  those  parts  of  the  State. 

Rice-growing  in  this  Statk. — The  Sac- 
ramento jBeesays:  According  to  the  report 
of  G.  L.  Johnson,  Clerk  of  our  Board  of 
Swamp  Land  Commissioners,  rice  growing 
has  been  commenced  in  this  country  with 
gratifying  results.  The  rice  is  growing 
upon  Swamp  land,  and  with  our  present 
system  of  leveeing  can  be  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. In  District  No.  28,  Hugh  Davis 
and  Wm.  Gwynn  last  year  planted  a  few 
acres  with  rice,  and  the  result  was  so  satis- 
factory that  this  year  they  will  enter  large- 
ly into  'the  cultivation  of  that  article.  We 
do  not  see  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tui-n- 
ing  our  vast  meadows  into  rice  fields,  and 
thus  furnishing  this  coast  and  the  East 
with  that  article,  instead  of  importiing  it 


from  China,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
There  are  difierent  kinds  of  rice,  requiring 
different  methods  of  cultivation. 

Maccaeoni  Wheat.— ^Mr.  S.  Baker,  who 
lives  about  four  miles  from  Hollister,  in 
Monterey  county,  has  about  30  acres  of  this 
wheat  growing  on  his  place.  Its  yield  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  common  wheat. 
A  Mr.  Nash,  a  year  or  two  ago,  sowed  fifty 
pounds  of  this  grain  somewhere  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  and  it  yielded  him  fifty  sacks. 
If  the  thirty  acres  which  Mr.  Baker  has  in 
does  well,  it  is  his  intention  to  sow  more 
next  year.  There  is  a  mill  in  this  city 
which  prejiares  it  for  use.  The  grain  is 
about  three  times  the  size  of  common 
wheat.  In  France  this  kind  of  wheat  is 
ground  into  flour;  here  in  California,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  used 
for  maccaroni  soup. 

The  Wheat  Yield  of  San  Joaquin. — 
The  Republican  of  May  17th  says  that 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  great  region 
of  the  State  will  not  produce  more  than 
one  bushel  where  ten  were  expected.  It 
is  only  along  the  foothills  in  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  valley  that  there  is  any  promise 
of  grain.  Out  in  the  valley  not  a  green 
blade  is  to  be  seen — all  is  dry,  parched  and 
desolate. 

SuisuN. — Reports  from  the  vicinity  of 
Suisun  say  that  the  grain  crops  are  matur- 
ing far  better  than  was  expected  three  weeks 
.since. 

Large  Strawberry  Yield. — There  are 
some  500  acres  of  strawberries  cultivated 
in  and  around  San  Jose,  the  average  yield 
of  which,  the  i>resent  season,  according  to 
the  San  Jose  Patriot,  will  be  fully  seven 
tons  per  acre! 

OREGON.  . 

The  Crops  in  Oregon. — Favorable  re- 
ports of  the  crops  in  Oregon  still  continue 
to  come  in.  Although  owing  to  the  late 
and  heavy  rains  a  less  breadth  of  land  has 
been  sowed  than  last  year,  the  opinion  is 
confidently  expressed  that  the  coming  har- 
vest will  carry  ofi'  the  palm  for  producing 
better  and  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Improving  Stock. — The  Willamette 
Farmer  advises  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  improving  the  stock  generally  in  Ore- 
gon. Of  those  who  have  made  such  im- 
provements, no  man  can  be  found  who  re 
grets  the  extra  expense  which  such  im- 
provements cost,  or  who  will  not  make 
further  efforts  in  that  direction.  This  lat- 
ter argument  in  favor  of  tlie  improvement 
of  stock  is  of  universal  application,  and  no 
better  one  need  be  sought  for. 

Fine  Wool. — E.  N.  Cook,  Esq.,  has  left 
at  the  office  of  the  Willamette  Farmer 
some  fine  specimens  of  wool,  16  inches  in 
length,  taken  from  Leicestershire  and  Lin- 
colnshire sheep,  lately  imported  into  Ore- 
gon from  Canada. 

The  Late  Frosts,  which  seriously  in- 
jured the  fruit  in  some  of  tlie  northern 
parts  of  this  State  did  no  damage  in  Ore- 
gon. 

Wheat  Exports  from  Oregon. — Since 
the  1st  of  October  last,  the  value  of  wheat 
shipped  from  this  port  to  England  direct, 
has  been  $283,502.^:2.  One  cargo  has  been 
shipped  to  Rio  Janeiro,  valued  at  $35,- 
327.25.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flonr  have  also  been  shipped  to  British 
Columbia,  Honolulu,  etc.  One  whole 
cargo  and  several  parts  of  cargoes 
sent  down  the  river  on  steamboats,  trans- 
ferred to  sea-going  vessels  and  cleared 
from  Astoria  for  foreign  ports,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  values.  The  total 
value  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  this 
river  to  foreign  countries  since  the  1st  of 
October  last,  will  fall  little  if  any  below 
$350,000.  Of  coastwise  shipments,  no 
complete  account  can  be  obtained,  but 
undoubtedly  they  must  exceed  the  foreign. 
— Oregonian. 

Grain  Area  of  , Oregon. — The  three 
great  valleys — Willamette,  Umpqua,  and 
Rogue  River  contain  an  area  of  nearly 
8,000  square  miles  or  5,120,000  acres  of 
good  wheat  land.  If  only  one  tenth  of 
this  area  was  devoted  to  wheat,  it  Avould 
produce  over  10,000,000  bushels — more 
than  enough  to  feed  the  entire  population 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Willamette  val- 
ley is  scarce  inferior  in  extent  and  fertility 
to  the  famed  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  Rainfall  of  Oregon. — The  idea 
has  to  some  extent  prevailed,  says  the  Wil- 
lamette Farmer,  that  Oregon  is  a  wet, 
rainy  country.  That  we  have  more  rain 
tlian  falls  in  California  is  very  true;  but 
no  more  than  is  needed.  In  the  last  year 
there  has  not  been  as  much  rain  fall  here 
as  is  usual  in  the  Western  States;  and 
what  is  of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  rains  fall  at  seasons  when 
they  will  do  the  most  good  and  the  least 


harm ;  and  at  those  seasons  when  crops  are 
maturing— when  rain  would  injure— we 
have  very  little.  Take  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, we  do  not  think  that  we  could 
make  any  general  improvement  in  regard 
to  the  amount  and  the  period  when  the 
rain  falls.  Rains  are  very  destructive  to 
crops  in  other  countries  where  they  fall 
when  grains  are  near  and  after  their  matur- 
ity. Our  wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats  are 
always  bright.  Then  let  us  not  complain 
of  rain  in  winter  or  early  spring.  It  in- 
sures fruit,  and  wheat,  and  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, and  all  the  cereals,  and  grasses,  and  all 
esculents,  and  it  fills  our  "  horn  with 
plenty." 

The  following  Meteorological  Journal 
for  1870  is  worth  preserving  and  examina- 
tion, and  a  good  thing  to^send  to  our  friends 
East: 

Meteorological   Observations  for  the  year  1870, 
taken  at  Portland. 

Snow.  Rain.  Highest  Lowest    Rainy 

Inches.  Inches.  Temp.  Temp.     Days 

Jan 50  4.85            63  21  16 

Feb 4.30            68  32  18 

March 9.50  4.30            63  18  14 

April 4.30            80  41  12 

May 1.95            87  45  7 

June 1.95            95  65  4 

July .20  102  61  1 

Aug .20            87  67  1 

Sept .45            91  63  3 

Oct .55            77  36  2 

Nov 6.05            66  37  7 

Dec 4.40            61  18  12 

ATLANTIC. 
The  Wheat  Crop  of  the  United  States. 
— The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Mai-ch  and  April,  represents  a 
very  favorable  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
through  the  country. 

Crops  in  Tennessee.  —  Reports  from 
Memphis  says  the  crops  are  very  discour- 
aging. Owing  to  continued  rain,  cool 
weather,  caterpilars  and  vermin,  the  young 
cotton  is  destroyed  and  many  planters  are 
without  means  of  rej)lanting. 

Drought  in  Illinois. — According  to  re- 
ports the  crops  of  Central  and  Northern 
Illinois  are  suffering  from  an  unpreced- 
ented drought.  Previous  advices  repre- 
sented Southern  Illinois  as  suffering  from 
swarming  hosts  of  caterpillars,  which  were 
consuming  everything  green  in  their  devas- 
tating march. 

Cranberry  Crop  of  1869. — The  follow- 
ing statistics  give  the  amoumt  of  cranber- 
ries raised  in  1869  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States:  Maine  produced  1,000  barrels; 
Massachusetts,  8,000;  Connecticut,  2,000; 
New  Jersey,  50,000 — princiiaally  from  cul- 
tivated fields.  At  nineteen  stations  on  the 
St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  14,585 
barrels  were  freighted  during  the  berry 
season  of  the  same  year.  A  ten-acre  lot  in  N. 
J.  produced  in  one  year  900  bushels — value 
$6,000.  The  owner  was  offered  and  refused 
.$2,000  per  acre  for  his  lot. 

Large  Fruit  Plantations. — One  gen- 
tleman of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  it  is  stated, 
will  plant  200,000  trees  on  his  farm  this 
year;  another  has  commenced  planting 
250,000  trees  in  Lyon  County,  and  still  an- 
other is  planting  30,000  trees — chestnut, 
larch,  maple,  and  cottonwood — in  Ida 
county. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. — The  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Western  New  York,  at  a 
late  meeting,  recommended  the  Trophy 
Tomato,  as  one  of  the  very  best;  the  Egyp- 
tian Beet,  as  a  vegetable  of  great  promise; 
and  the  Early  Rose,  as  the  best  early  po- 
tato. 

Russian  Apples.  —  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Iowa,  have  recommended  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  Russian  apples. 
A  report  of  that  Society  says  that  our  com- 
mon apples  come  from  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  are  tender  in 
our  northern  climates.  It  also  says  that 
the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  Russian  tree  are 
different  from  those  of  the  southern  tree, 
and  capable  of  withstanding  more  cold. 
The  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Red 
Astracan,  we  believe,  are  Russian  trees. 
They  produce  very  fine  apples.  Are  these 
trees  more  hardy,  do  they  grow  larger,  and 
live  longer,  than  the  varieties  said  to  come 
from  the  south  of  Europe?  If  so,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  cultivation  of  the  new  varie- 
ty of  Russian  apples,  scions  of  which  have 
been  lately  received  from  Russia,  would 
promise  well. 

A  Valuable  Cow.— A  Vermont  cow  is 
said  to  have  furnished  350  pounds  of  but- 
ter, "  besides  milk"  in  one  year. 

Another. — Mr.  Q.  Colin,  of  Oakland, 
Wisconsin,  has  a  cow  which  gave  in  the 
seven  days  succeeding  the  9th  day  of  April 
last,  336%  pounds  of  milk.  The  cow  dur- 
ing the  time  was  fed  upon  ordinarily  dry- 
winter  food. 
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A  New  Road  Steamer. 

That  we  have  not  made  more  extended 
mention  of  the  road  steamer  -nhich  has 
been  in  the  course  of  construction  in  this 
city,  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  we 
wished  to  have  some  tangible  evidence  of 
its  powers  and  to  bo  satislied  from  personal 
observation  as  to  its  capabilities.  Having 
now  had  this  evidence,  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  can  do  what  we  were  told  it  was  ca- 
pable of,  from  seeing  it  at  work,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  speak  of  its  merits. 

The  "American  Overland  Steamer,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  the  invention  of  Oliver  Hyde 
&  Son,  of  this  city.  The  mafhino  was 
built  at  the  .S^tna  Foundry,  and  has  been 
tested  a  couple  of  times, — the  last  time  on 
the  20th  ult.,  when  it  acted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  the  Thomjison  steamer, 
yet  differs  therefrom  in  several  important 
points,  in  which  it  apjjears  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  its  predecessor. 

The  steamer  weighs  20,500  pounds.  The 
boiler  is  four  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
high,  with  180  tubes,  furnishing  steam  for 
two  engines,  with  link  motion  and  variable 
cut-off,  running  about  200  revolutions  i)er 
minute,  reduced  by  the  gear  10  times,  and 
giving  the  steamer  a  speed  of  some  three 
mUes  per  hour.  It  has  a  very  neat  donkej' 
steam  pump,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hanscom  of  the  .33tna  Foundry,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  filling 
the  tanks  from  wells,  springsor  creeks.  The 
steering  apjiaratus  is  simple  and  effective, 
a  baud  wheel  operating  on  a  segment  of  a 
screw  gear,  on  the  top  of  the  pintel  of  the 
guiding  wheel. 

The  most  noticeable  improvement  is  in 
the  construction  of  the  rubber  tires  of  the 
wheels.  In  place  of  the  rubber  band  of 
the  Thompson  steamer,  there  is  a  series  of 
rubber  rolls  placed  side  by  side  across  the 
face  of  the  wheel.  The  triangular  spaces 
between  the  inner  parts  of  these  rolls  are 
filled  with  iron  wedges,  bolted  to  the  me- 
tallic rim,  and  the  corresponding  spaces 
between  the  outer  parts  are  filled  by  simi- 
lar wedges,  each  one  bolted  to  an  iron  bar 
somewhat  similar  to  the  protecting  bars  on 
the  Thompson  steamer. 

This  construction,  gives  a  grip  on 
the  ground  somewhat  like  that,  as  has  been 
remarked,  of  an  elephant's  foot.  The  tires 
yield  sufficiently  under  the  pressure  to  give 
a  traction  tread  of  1.5  inches  square  on  the 
ground  under  each  wheel,  equal  to  a  pull- 
ing power  of  about -1,000  fts.  If  we  take 
the  power  required  to  draw  one  ton  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  over  a  level, 
clean,  McAdam  road  as  68  lbs.,  this  would 
make  the  steamer  capable  of  hauling  a 
weight  of  60  tons  over  such  a  road  at  the 
speed  mentioned.  The  power  required  for 
the  same  over  a  level  newly  gravelled  road 
being  given  as  320  lbs.,  the  steamer  would 
pull  12  tons.  It  is  stated  that  iu  practice, 
over  a  fair  road,  it  will  draw  with  ease  40 
tons. 

At  the  trial  on  the  20th  inst. ,  the  steamer 
hauled  two  large  columns  (cast  for  the 
State  Capitol),  of  a  total  weight,  including 
trucks,  of  2G  tons,  from  the  Jliners'  Foun- 
dry to  the  Central  Pacific  llailroad  station 
at  the  foot  of  Second  street.  There  are  va- 
rying grades  on  the  route,  some  quite  steep, 
and  varying  character  of  gi-ound  ,but  the  ma- 
chine traveled  on  steadily  and  easily  with 
its  heavy  load,  turning  the  corners  nicely 
and  otherwise  acting  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  observers  and  managers.  A  severer  test 
will  hardly  ever  be  met  with  in  jjractice 
than  that  over  the  loose  cobble  stones  and 
the  railroad  track  on  the  steep  gi-ade  of 
First  street. 

The  steamer  in  question  is  intended  for 
work  iu  Utah.  Another  will  be  built  for 
the  competitive  trial  at  the  coming  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
sincere  congratulation  for  our  coast,  if 
California  can,  as  now  appears  to  be  the 
case,  invent  and  build  a  practical  traction 
engine  for  hauling  freight,  for  deep  plow- 
ing, and  for  other  agricultural  and  general 
purposes. 

Wealth  comes  not  only  with  economy 
in  money  matters,  but  is  as  surely  the  re- 
sult of  economy  of  time  in  the  disposition 
of  labor. 


The  New  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  extension  of  the  Union  I'acific  Rail- 
road westward  is  an  old  project,  which  has, 
however,  had  no  prospect  previously  of 
becoming  a  speedy  fact.  The  (compara- 
tively) recent  change  of  management  of 
the  California  Pacific,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  other  approaches  to  this  citj'  by  the 
Central  Pacific,  have  ajjparcutly  led  to 
the  earlier  undertaking  of  an  enter^jrise 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  coast. 

The  route  of  the  now  lino,  as  given,  is 
about  as  follows:  From  the  northern  end 
of  Salt  Lake  to  the  Snake  Jliver,  Idaho; 
along  this  river,  some  300  miles,  to  its 
bond  to  the  north  near  the  boundary  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho;  thence,  scmeSOOmilos, 
to  Christmas  lakes,  north  of  the  north-cast 
corner  of  California;  thence  one  branch 
north-west  to  connect  with  roads  in  Ore- 
gon, and  another  south  to  join  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific.  Whether  this  last  will  run 
to  the  east,  or  cross  immediately  and  run 
along  the  west,  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is 
not  agreed  on  by  journalists,  who  other- 
wise coincide  as  to  the  route  here  given. 

The  building  of  this  road  will  lead  to 
the  extension  of  the  Central  Pacific  east- 
ward. It  must  have  some  effect  on,  or  be 
afl'ected  by,  the  North  Pacific,  as  well.  In 
fact,  the  i)roj(!ct  has  the  most  important 
bearing  not  only  ou  our  State,  but  also  on 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon.  But  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  no  real  cer- 
tainty as  yet  concerning  the  road  or  con- 
cerning the  route.  That  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  coast,  if  built,  is 
certain;  but  that  it  will  be  equally  advan- 
tageous, with  competing  routes  on  each 
side,  to  the  builders,  is  not  so  certain; 
and  this  renders  ns  doubtful  until  we  see 
work  actually  commenced. 
It  is  .stated  that  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  tho  company  has  been  subscribed,  and 
work  will  be  commenced  within  a  sh.irt 
time  on  tho  extension  from  Davis\'illo 
northward,  and  the  surveying  of  the  bal- 
ance of  line  will  be  pushed  vigorously, 
jireparatory  to  commencing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  at  various  points.  The 
company  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road 
can  lie  constructed  and  put  in  working 
order  to  Ogdcu  within  two  years  from  this 
date.        

Santa  Craz  Farmers'  Club, 

[Ueporttd  for  the  Press  by  Boqeb  Cosakt.]. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  20th. 

Tho  committee  api)ointed  to  examine 
Judge  McCaun's  calf,  reported  that  it  was 
not  expedient  for  the  Club  to  make  the 
purchase,  as  the  animal  was  not  thorough- 
bred. 

Mr.  Locke  asked  if  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  questions  in  the 
Pacific  Rukal  Pkess  bad  done  anything 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee,  stated 
that  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  the  other 
members,  and  requested  further  time,  which 
was  granted. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

Mr.  Locke,  from  the  committee  on  the 
.Jerusalem  artichoke  made  the  following 
re])ort: 

"The  Jerusalem  or  sunflower  artichoke 
or,  in  America,  the  articlioke,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  sunflower, — so  says  Webster,  and 
the  word  Jerusalem  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  for  sunflower.  It  is  cultivated  for 
its  root,  which  is  said  to  be  as  nutritious 
as  potatoes,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  very  pala- 
table. The  tops,  cut  and  cured  early, 
make  good  fodder  and  when  left  to  mature, 
form  excellent  kindling  wood.  It  thrives 
upon  a  dry  soil,  which  should  also  be 
rich.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  will  per- 
mit, about  the  same  as  j)otatoes,  covering 
them  three  inches  deep.  Cultivate  clean. 
They  can  remain  in  the  ground  .all  winter, 
and  may  be  dug  as  required.  It  seeds  it- 
self after  the  first  year.  A  good  crop 
yields  1,500  bushels  per  acre.  When 
ground  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  turn 
in  the  hogs  and  tliey  will  clean  it." 

We  gather  this  from  the  books,  and  it 
certainly  seems  odd  that  a  root  containing 
as  much  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  as 
tho  potato,  and  yielding  1,500  bushels  to 
the  acre,  seeding  itself  year  after  year, 
and  whoso  tops  make  good  fodder  should 
scarcely  be  known  among  farmers. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  Club  well 
^•emember  with  what  persistance  they  grew 
along  tho  fences  of  their  fatliers'  gardens, 
in  spite  of  all  diligent  search  for  them  l>y 
their  enterprising  sons.  And  how  young 
eyes  glistened  as  the  big  whoppers  rolled 


out,  and  sharp  young  teeth  proved  tlieir 
edible  qiialities. 

Mr.  Humphrey  stated  that  when  raw, 
the  artichoke  was  a  more  palatable  jilaut 
than  the  common  potato.  The  report  of 
the  committto  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

[The  artichoke  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
valuable  field  crop,  and  is  deserving  of 
far  more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore 
received.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western 
States  it  is  cultivated  with  success  and 
jiroflt.  All  kinds  of  stock — lior-scs,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  chickens  are  fond  of  them. 
They  are  considered,  by  those  who  have 
tried  them,  a  healthy  food,  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  grain  and  hay.  They  have 
been  fed  to  milch  cows  with  the  best  of 
results.  They  yield  enormously. — Eds. 
Press.] 

Mr.  Dakin  presented  a  pamphlet  advoca- 
ting the  use  of  gypsum  in  place  of  plas- 
ter, alul  stated  that  it  could  be  obtained  in 
San  Francisco,  for  75  cents  a  hundred 
l)onnds. 

Mr.  Humphrey  offered  a  proposition  to 
tax  the  members  of  the  Club  10  cents  a 
mouth,  the  amount  so  taxed  to  constitute 
an  agricultural  library  fund,  to  bo  devoted, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  It  was  amended,  making  the  tax 
SI  a  year  to  each  member  and  laid  over  to 
the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dakin  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dakin,  Locke 
and  Sawin  were  appointed  to  recommend 
books  to  the  Club  for  purchase. 

Article  3d  of  tho  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  create  the  office  of  libra- 
rian and  Roger  Conant  was  elected  libra- 
rian. S.  S.  Roberts  and  C.  P.  Batchelder, 
were  proposed  for  mcmbershii). 

Mr.  Locke  offered  a  specimen  of  wild 
rye  grass,  for  the  inspection  of    the  Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  James 
O.  Wanzer  for  a  copy  of  J.  Ross  Brown's 
mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ad- 
journed to  the  first  Saturday  iii  June. 

Adulteration  of  Milk-  How  to  Detect  It. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Health  Oflicer, 
of  this  city,  has  published  a  communica- 
tion upon  the  above  subject,  in  the  Bul- 
lelin,  from  which  we   extract  as  follows, — : 

The  last  Legislature  of  California  enacted 
a  law  intended  to  cure  the  evil  of  a<lultera- 
ting  milk,  which  crime,  as  it  ought  to  bo 
called,  takes  ofi'  so  many  of  our  children 
every  year;  this  law  was  intended  to  be 
very  stringent,  yet  the  technicalities  ad- 
mitted iu  our  Courts  make  it  almost  useless. 
The  purchasers  of  milk  however  can,  if  they 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  reform  this  evil  and  save  the 
lives  of  many  of  their  children. 

The  common  mode  of  adulterating  milk 
for  this  market  is  with  water,  burnt  sugar 
and  table  salt,  })y  which  process  tho  bulk 
is  increased  from  one-eighth  to  one-half,  and 
can  scarcely  bo   detected  by  sight  or  taste. 

Ordinary  water,  in  almost  any  projjortion, 
will  cau»«  milk  to  ferment  and  sour  much 
more  speedily'  than  pure  milk  will,  and 
this  putrefactive  fermentation  rendei-s  milk, 
as  food  for  children,  exceedingly  i^roduct- 
ive  of  disea.se.  Water,  if  added  to  milk  at 
all,  should  be  put  in  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  or  at  the  moment  of  using.  It 
would  be  economy  and  a  saving  of  life,  for 
purchasers  of  milk  to  seciire  a  pure  article 
by  paying  a  littlo  more  than  the  current 
market  jjrice. 

Milk  may  be  tested  by  the  "  Lactomet«r," 
a  si>ecific  gravity  instrument  for  fluids  from 
0  to  25,  30  or  40.  Ordinarily  33  will  indi- 
cate pure  milk.  Twenty-five  is  the  point 
at  which  the  instrument  floats  in  milk  with 
one-fourth  water ;  18  will  show  the  presence 
of  ono-half,  and  9  three-fourths  water.  The 
milk  should  be  of  a  temperature  of  about  GO 
degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

The  reliability  of  the  "  Lactometer"  is  a 
somewhat  mooted  question,  based  upon 
the  theory  that  milk,  usually  rich  iu  cream, 
will  range  low  upon  its  scale,  whilst  milk 
entirely  deprived  of  cream  will  mantain  its 
8])ecific  gravity,  or  will  even  appear  more 
dense  than  unskimmed  milk— all  of  which 
is  correct. 

If  it  is  suspected  that  cream  has  been  re- 
moved, a  small'  quantity  may  be  set  aside 
in  a  Large  phial,  for  24  hours,  and  the  ac- 
customed eye  will  soon  detect  if  there  is  a 
lack  of  the  proper  quantity  of  cream;  or  it 
may  be  compared  with  milk  similarly 
treated,  and  known  to  be  pure.  It  shoudl 
first  be  well  sh.aken  so  as  to  mis  thoroughly 
all  its  component  parts. 

Pure  fresh  milk  (not  swill  milk)  is*al- 
ways  alkaline,  which  will  be  shown  by  dip- 
ping into  it  a  i^ieco  of  "  tumeric"  yellow 
pa))er,"  which  will  turn  brown;  and  if  tho 
milk  contains  acid  (which  it  should  not,) 
a  piece  of  ' '  litmus  blue  paper,"  diijped  into 


it,  will  disclose  the  fact  by  the  paper  chang- 
ing to  a  red  color. 

Milkmen  sometimes  use  common  salt  to 
increase  the  specific  gravity  of  their  milk, 
which,  if  used  in  sufliciont  quantity  to  raise 
the  lactometer  more  than  one  degree,  can 
be,  in  most  cases,  detected  by  the  taste,  and 
certainly  so  by  boiling  the  milk  down  ono- 
half  in  quantity. 

Chalk  is  said  also  to  be  sometimes  used, 
which  can  readily  be  detectedby  sotting  some 
of  tho  milk  aside  in  a  glass  vessel  to  settle, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  discov- 
ered at  the  bottom. 

A  small  book,  by  Thos.  M.  Hoskins,  of  Bos 
ton,  entitled  "What  we  Eat,"  contains  full 
and  specific  directions  of  substances  used  in 
adulterating  many  articles  of  human  food, 
and  every  hoTisekeeper  would  be  profited 
by  its  careful  perusal.  This  work  and  the 
lactometer,  together  with  the  t«st  paper 
spoken  of,  can  be  had  for  fi'om  S3  to  §5. 
The  writer  offers  to  aid  any  one  who  will 
call  upon  him,  in  determining  the  correct- 
ness of  the  lactometer;  and  persons  who 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
tho  test,  as  I  suggested,  can  have  the  test 
ai>pliod  to  any  milk  they  may  bring  to  tho 
Health  Office,  521  Jackson  street,  from  11 
A.  M.  to  12  M.  any  day  except  Sunday, 
free  of  charge.  Half  a  pint  is  sufficient 
for  the  test. 


Farmers'  Sons. 

Last  week  we  had  something  to  say,  in 
this  department,  about  farmers'  wives. 
To  day  we  have  a  word  of  advice  for  far- 
mers' sons,  as  given  originally  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Cmnmercial  List: 

Our  cities  are  everywhere  crowded  with 
young  men  who  come  to  enter  some  "gen- 
teel business."  So,  too,  in  the  country 
districts  there  is  a  rush  for  "genteel  busi- 
ness" amongthe  sons  of  farmers.  It  is  not 
the  custom  now  for  a  farmer's  son  to  gi-ow 
uj)  on  a  farm,  work  as  his  father  worked  be- 
fore him,  and  bring  up  his  family  at  the 
old  homestead,  or,  what  is  bettt^r  yet;  in  a 
new  one.  Young  men  seek  the  cities. 
They  wish  to  dress  in  fine  clothes  and 
stand  behind  counters.  They  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  consider  it  Wasted  unless  they 
engage  in  commercial  pursuits  and  become 
"citizens"  instead  of  "country  men."  We' 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  do  not  wish  to 
join  the  popular  sneer  at  counter-jumpers, 
and  clerks.  We  have  need  for  young  men 
in  every  department  of  honest  Labor.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  the  hard,  out-door 
work  of  agriculture  is  better  calculated  to 
develop  manliness  of  character  than  con- 
fined labors  of  the  counting  house  or  shop. 
Farming  is  not  enough  respected  by  the  ■ 
nation  in  comparison  with  the  mineral  pur- 
suits. Young  men,  too,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  desert  tho  farm  and  seek  the  city 
because  they  wish  to  escape  the  harder  la- 
bor which  is  snpi)osed  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
farmer.  They  wish  to  live  an  easier  life 
than  their  fathers  led,  and  attain  the  same 
success.  A  few  years  of  experience  behind 
the  counter  or  the  desk  dissijjates  the  idea 
that  mercantile  life  is  the  easier  one;  but  at 
first  view  it  has  fascinations  to  the  young 
man's  eye  which  agriculture  has  not.  Is 
there  not  considerable  of  laziness  in  this 
rush  to  the  city  of  farmers'  sons  ?  We  need 
a  certain  amount  of  fresh  blood  and  fresh 
brain  from  the  rural  districts  in  every 
branch  of  metroj)olitan  industry;  but  we  do 
not  need  the  rush  of  applicants  forpositions 
which  lowers  the  salaries  hero,  while  the 
rural  districts  are  sufl'ering  for  working 
hands. 

Horace  Greeley  has  always  urged  young 
men  to  stay  in  the  couutrj-,  and  his  advice 
has  been  a  blessing  to  both  city  and  coun- 
try, as  far  as  it  has  been  followed.  Let 
farmers'  sons  face  work  manfully  and  not 
try  to  shirk  it  by  coming  to  the  city.  The 
country  is  where  they  are  needed.  Let  us 
have  more  of  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  who 
broke  the  ground  and  leveled  the  forests. 
Work  is  what  tho  country  needs — straight 
forward,  manly,  honest  work.  Leave 
"genteel  business"^  for  the  city  and  work 
up  the  farms. 

An  excellent  suggestion  is  made  by  an 
English  druggist  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
pensing of  poisionous  substances.  He 
projjoses  that,  in  addition  to  the  word 
"  poison,"  the  labels  should  have  printed 
on  their  margin  tho  appropriate  antidotes 
for  each  cla.ss  of  poisons.  A  bottlo  con- 
taining a  miner.al  acid,  for  instance,  would 
have  on  its  label,  "  Poison  !^If  taken  by 
accident,  give  (mi.xed  with  water)  chalk, 
or  soaj),  or  whiting,  or  ceiling  scrapings." 

Be  femperate  in  diet.  Our  first  parents 
ate  themselves  out  of  house  and  home. 
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Santa  Barbara  as  a  Sanitarium. 

Editobs  Pbess: — A  considerable  break 
having  occurred  in  my  weekly  meteorolog- 
ical reports,  in  consequence  of  my  absence 
from  Sacramento,  in  search  of  a  retreat  for 
invalids,  I  propose  filling  up  the  gap  with 
some  account  of  the  climate,  topography 
and  surroundings  of  this  interesting  region 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  In  doing 
so,  I  purpose  confining  my  remarks^chiefly 
to  that  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  which 
consists  of  a  coastwise  strip  of  land,  averag- 
ing about  three  miles  in  width  and  some 
sixty  or  so  in  length,  and  extending  in  a 
due  westerly  course  from  Point  Conception 
to  Point  Buenaventura.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Coast  Eange  mountains,  of  an 
average  hight  of  3,000  feet,  which  prove 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  peculiar 
harsh  oceanic  winds,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  channel  formed  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
other  islands,  some  20  miles  distant,  which 
serve  as  well  to  deflect  the  cold  current  that 
sweeps  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  as 
to  afford  protection  from  the  concomitant 
cold  fogs  that  roll  in  so  uninterruptedly  in 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  this  portion  of  Cal- 
ifornia stands  out  pre-eminently  the  land 
of  promise  to  the  weai-y  desponding  inva- 
lid. 

The  very  conformation  and  topography 
of  this  section,  while  it  exjjlains  the 
cause,  speaks  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  a 
climate  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
even,  mild  and  soft,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
invigorating  with  the  moist,  but  refresh- 
ing, sea  breezes,  Avhich  the  thirsty  land 
sucks  in.  In  vain,  heretofore,  since  my 
apj)ointment  to  the  responsible  position  of 
Health  Officer  to  the  State,  have  I  sought 
for  such  a  combination  of  sanitary  quali- 
ties as  are  now  presented.  Here  in  this 
mountain  and  island  locked  valley,  rising 
but  a  few  feet  from  tlie  blue  waters  of  the 
grand  old  Pacific,  all  the  pre-requisites  of 
health  are  to  lie  foiind  in  measure  so  pro- 
fuse, that  I  would  be  accused  of  poetic  ex- 
travagance, were  they  duly  portrayed. 
The  instrumental  and  numerical  proofs 
must  be  left  to  sustain  all  I  have  advanced; 
but  before  stating  these,  which  I  can  only 
now  do  in  part,  (reserving  the  fuller  de- 
tails for  a  State  report,)  I  proceed  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  town  proper, 
which  furnishes  the  type  of  the  whole  re- 
gion reviewed,  and  where  the  statistical 
and  meteorological  data  have  been  care- 
fully comijiled  by  trustworthy  observers. 

Description  of  the  Place. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  county  seat  and 
principal  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  built  upon  a  beautiful  slope, 
rising  from  the  sea-beach,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  a  gently  ascending 
valley,  some  fifteen  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  width,  but  gradually  spreading  out 
to  five  miles,  as  it  extends  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  beautiful  harbor  consists  of  a 
cove,  or  semi-ellipse,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  wide  from  point  to  point,  indented 
into  the  curving  shore  and  protected  by 
the  overlapping  San  Rafael  and  adjoining 
ranges.  The  gently  sloping  beach  for  sev- 
eral miles  affords  safe  sea-tathing  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  At  low  water  an  ad- 
mirable and  pleading  drive,  eqiial  to  that  of 
Newport,  may  here  be  had,  and  the  inter- 
esting drawing  of  the  seine,  full  of  every 
variety  of  fishes,  may  be  witnessed, — a  most 
important  item  in  the  dietary  of  the  fee- 
ble, from  the  warmth-giving  phosiiliorus  it 
contains. 

The  historitial  feature  and  nucleus  of 
this  old  Mexican  town ,  now  in  an  active  tran- 
sition stage,  is  the  old  Mission  Cathedral, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore 
and  at  about  300  feet  elevation  from  the 
sea  level.  It  is  built  of  sandstone  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  one  is  struck  with 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  its  imposing  Moor- 
ish style  of  architecture.  The  main  nave 
of  the  building  is  200  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide,  supporting  two  lofty  domes  in  front, 
with  belfries  of  solid  masonry,  which  are 
seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions, 
both  on  land  and  ocean.  To  the  left  is  a 
Aving  130  feet  long,  with  porches  supported 
on  pillars  and  arches,  all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  I  call  attention  particularly 
to  this  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  Fran 
ciscan  Friars,  who,  in  1786,  here  first  raised 
the  emblem  of  the  cross,  because,  in  keep- 
ing now  with  this  jirogressive  age,  these 
self-sacrificing  fathers  are  strenuously  con- 
ducting a  flourishing  college,  which  is 
making  rapid  strides  in  its  course  towards 


the  noble  position  which  it  is  destined,  at 
no  very  remote  day,  to  occuijy  among  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  works,  stupendous  for  the 
times,  constructed  by  the  well  ordered 
labor  of  3,000  Indians  attached  to  this 
mission,  are  reservoirs,  basins,  fountains 
and  aqueducts,  running  over  with"  pure 
spring  water  from  the  adjacent  mountains. 
These,  it  is  contemplated  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) ,  to  extend  into  the  city,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  water  woiks,  and  thus  j^rovide  for 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
health. 

Schools  and  Churches. 

'  Besides  the  missionary  system  just  noted 
for  the  education  of  boys,  there  are  also 
the  St.  Vincent's  College  for  girl.s,  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Protestant)  for  both  sexes. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  good  public 
schools  which  are  well  attended.  These 
institutions  attest  the  intellectual  basis  on 
which  the  future  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
to  be  built.  The  religious  element,  too, 
is  not  wanting,  for  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  churches  to  the  i^opulation 
than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  other  Califor- 
nia town,  some  of  which  are  built  in  good 
architectural  taste.  Besides  the  old  Mission, 
the  Catholics  have  still  another  church  in  the 
town,  and  the  Congregationalists,  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists  have  each  a  brick 
edifice.  The  Presbyterians  have  as  yet 
only  a  small  wooden  chapel,  but  contem- 
plate erecting  a  more  imposing  structure 
at  an  early  day. 

About  one-third  of  the  town  consists  of 
the  larimitive  tile-roofed  adobe  houses, 
which,  however,  are  fast  disappearing  be- 
fore the  encroachments  of  modern  wood 
and  brick  buildings.  A  lai'ge  three-story 
hotel  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
which  will  be  furnished  with  all  the  mod- 
ern appliances  necessary  for  the  comfort  of 
travelers. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  now  chock  the  march 
of  im23rovement,  which,  in  the  last  three 
years,  has  advanced  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
going  on  at  the  same  rate  towards  build- 
ing up  this,  the  promised  land,  into  a 
health  resort,  unsurpassed  in  artificial,  as 
it  is  in  natural,  advantages  by  auyjslace  on 
the  coast,  the  continent,  or  the  world. 

Were  I  writing  from  any  other  than  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  I  could  dwell  with 
rajsture  on  the  refined  and  cultivated  soci- 
ety to  be  here  met  with,  and  of  whose 
prodigal  hospitality  I  have  been  the  sur- 
prised recipient.  I  could  also  sjieak  of 
gardens  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  every 
kind  of  flower,  of  tasteful  cottages,  and 
still  more  ornate  residences,  from  which 
the  sweet  accord  of  music  floats  iipon  the 
balmy  air,  and  of  landscai:)e  views,  which, 
for  loveliness  and  variety,  are  rarely 
equalled.  These  meet  one  at  every  tarn, 
and  almost  tempt  me,  while  I  write,  to 
stray  into  the  paths  of  descriptive  ro- 
mance. But  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to 
sjieak  of  facts — of  climate  and  of  vital 
statistics — and  to  those  I  must  confine  my- 
self. 

Agricultural  Features. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  alluding 
to  the  prolific  yield  of  the  soil,  which,  as. 
it  depends  upon  a  i^eculiar  climatic  fea- 
ture, comes  within  my  scope.  I  have 
seen  for  myself,  and  have  conversed  with 
producers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  them  am  satisfied  that  for  richness 
and  depth,  varied  productiveness  and 
yield,  the  land  has  no  superior.  I  have 
been  shown  Indian-cornfields,  with  the 
grain  just  germinating  at  this  late  date, 
when  the  rains  are  all  over,  and  which,  I 
am  assui-ed,  will  produce  without  irriga- 
tion from  100  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre; 
and  this  in  consequence  of  the  absorbent 
properties  of  the  soil  from  the  moist  sea  air. 
Vegetables,  with  no  exceptions,  are  readily 
produced  in  quantity  and  size  that  might 
challenge  the  credulity  of  an  upjjer  Cali- 
fornian.  Every  kind  of  troisical  and 
other  fruit  grow  to  perfection,  and  the 
orange  and  the  apple  may  be  seen  bearing 
fruit  side  by  side.  As  a  special  proof  of 
the  prolific  character  of  the  soil, "I  will 
mention  a  grape-vine,  some  three  or  four 
miles  out  of  the  town,  which,  on  astual 
measurement  by  myself,  was  found  to  be 
four  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  4% 
feet  from  the  ground,  at  the  jioint  of  be- 
ginning of  the  first  branch.  This  viue, 
still  healthy  and  vigorous,  was  planted 
from  a  cutting  some  forty  odd  years  ago, 
and  its  branches  now  spread  over  a  trellis 
7G  feet  long  and  61  wide,  which  they  com- 
pletely cover.  It  ijroduces  from  12,000  to 
15,000  pounds  of  fruit  annually — some  of 
the  clusters  weighing  five  pounds.  I  have 
seen  large  grape  vines  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  this  beats  them  all; 
and  so  said  the  great  traveler,  Mr  Seward, 
when  he  measured  it  a  year  or  so  ago. 


Mineral  Feature  and  ^^fluences. 

This  must  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  mineral,  which,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  even  mingles 
with  the  air  we  breathe.  About  four  miles 
from  the  town,  picturesquely  located  in  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  mouutainSj  are  the 
Hot  Suljihur  springs,  which  have  become 
favorably  known  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
invalids,  especially  those  suffering  from 
rheumatic  affections. 

I  learn  from  good  authority  that  while 
the  country  was  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  the  government  sent  out  a  commis- 
sion of  qualified  scieutific  observers  to 
make  an  examination  and  analysis  of  all 
mineral  waters,  both  in  Mexico  and  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  this  commis- 
sion, after  sj^ending  much  time  proseciiting 
their  inquiries,  rejjorted  the  most  favorably 
on  the  properties  of  these  S2)rings.  The 
waters  are  found  of  different  temperatures, 
varj'ing  from  GO  to  130  degrees,  Fahr.;  but 
I  would  advise  invalids  resorting  to  them 
for  relief  not  to  indulge  too  long  at  first  in 
their  relaxing  influence,  as  very  often,  pa- 
tients, feeling  themselves  immediately  im- 
proved by  their  use,  are  ajit  to  resort  to 
them  too  freely. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Santa  Barbara,  it 
will  be  seen  that,' although  lying  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Charleston,  S.  C,  yet 
it  is  totally  different,  and  tliat  the  isother- 
mal line  would  be  deflected  towards  St. 
Augustine,  Florida.  The  same  clothing  is 
worn  all  the  year  round,  and  there  is  no 
day  in  the  year  in  which  the  invalid  may 
not  sit  out  of  doors.  This  covers  the  most 
essential  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
consumption,  by  affording  a  continuous 
supply  of  pure,  unadulterated  air-food  for 
the  lungs.  Still,  as  the  climate  possesses 
some  latent  peculiarities  in  its  favor,  too 
subtle  for  ordinary  observation,  I  shall 
instance  the  remarkable  phenomena,  so 
philosoiihically  noted  by  Dr.  Brinkerhoff, 
who  has  resided  here  18  years. 

Remarkable  Phenomena. 

"Some  ten  miles  fiom  Santa  Barbara  in 
a  westerly  direction,  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
shore,  is  an  immense  spring  of  petroleum, 
the  product  of  which  continually  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  floats  upon  it 
over  an  area  of  many  miles.  This  mineral 
oil  may  be  seen  any  day  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamers  plying  between  here  and  San 
Francisco,  or  from  the  high  banks  along 
the  shore,  its  many  changing  hues  dancing 
uijon  the  shifting  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
afibrding  various  suggestions,  both  for  the 
sjoeculative  and  the  speculator.  Having 
read  statements  that,  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  authorities  of  Damascus  and 
other  plague-ridden  cities  of  the  East  have 
resorted  to  the  jiractice  of  introducing 
crude  petroleum  into  the  gutters  of  the 
streets  to  disinfect  the  air,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  which  j^ractice  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  favorable  results,  I 
throw  out  the  suggestion,  but  without  ad- 
vancing any  theory  of  my  own,  whether 
the  prevailing  westerly  sea  breezes,  passing 
over  .this  wide  expanse  of  sea  laden  jietro- 
leum,  may  not  take  up  from  it  and  bear 
along  with  them  to  the  places  whither  they 
go,  some  subtle  jaower  which  serves  as  a 
disinfecting  agent,  and  which  may  account 
for  the  infrequency  of  some  of  the  diseases 
referred  to,  and  possibly  for  the  sujJerior 
healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara." 

I  would  add  that  during  one  week's  so- 
journ here,  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  peculiar  ambrosial  in  fluence  j^ervad- 
ing  the  air,  so  well  described  above,  and 
that  I  indorse  all  that  has  been  stated  in 
this  respect.  That  the  climate  of  Santa 
Barbara  possesses  all  the  elements  of  gen- 
eral healthfulness  in  an  eminent  degree, 
is  substantiated  by  the  facts  that  the  epi- 
demics and  diseases  incident  to  childhood 
are  almost  unknown.  Fevers  and  agues 
never  originate  here.  Smallpox,  frequently 
brought  from  aboard,  never  sjjreads,  al- 
though hundreds  of  the  native  population, 
either  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  never 
allow  themselves  to  be  vaccinated. 

Temperature  and  IMolslure. 

I  have  said  when  speaking  of  the  prolific 
yield  of  the  soil,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
moist  sea  air.  On  this  depends  the  delic- 
iousness  of  the  climate.  Moist  air,  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  is  injurious.  The 
latter  chills  the  surface  and  drives  the 
blood  in  upon  the  internal  organs.  But  the 
moist  air  in  which  we  bathe  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  possessed  of  that  happy  combina- 
tion of  temperature  with  moisture,  which, 
wliile  it  refreshes,  also  invigorates  and 
vitalizes  equally  the  whole  system.  The 
range  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers, at  2  p.  M.,  is  usually  about  four 
degrees,   excejjt  on   foggy  f^r  rainy  days, 


when  it  is  sometimes  identical;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  chilliness  is 
never  experienced.  During  the  prevalence 
of  a  high  land  wind,  the  range  is  occasion- 
ally extended  to  ten  or  even  twenty  de- 
gress; but  even  then  that  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion and  dryness,  which  attends  the  same 
wind  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  unknown.  This  occurrence,  how- 
ever, does  not  happpen  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  then  only  for  a  brief 
period  about  the  equinoxes. 

The  ijeeuliar  evenness  of  the  climate  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  the  meteorological  register  of  the 
Eev.  J.  A.  Johnson,  the  "indefatigable 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Press." 
Monthly  Mean. 

April Average  of  the  three  d.iily  ohsei'Tations.  .6n!G2 

May "  "  '  "  "  62.35 

Jiuie "  "  "  "  "  65.14 

July "  "  "  '•  "  71.49 

August..  "  "  ■'  "  "  72.12 

Sept "  "  "  "  "  68.08 

October.  "  "  "  "  "  65.96 

Nov "  "  "  "  "  61.22 

Dec "  "  "  ■'  "  62.12 

Ja  uary.  "  "  "  "  "  6'. 51 

Teb "  "  "  "  "  53.35 

March..  "  '•  "  "  "  08-42 

Average  tempernture  for  the  year 60.20 


Coldest  Day. 


April  12th RO 

May  15th G6 

.Tune  1st 6S) 

.Tuly  26th '.76 

Auj;u.st  11th 77 

September  23d ;  .60 

October  23d 60 

November  7th  61 

December  15  th 52 

-January  11th 5i'> 

February  22d 42 

March  13th 56 


■Warmest  Day. 


O 


April  16th 74 

May  23d 77 

•Juno  3d 80 

•July  11th 84 

August  8th 8fi 

September  27th 90 

October  20th 92 

November  20th 87 

December  28th 71 

January  3d 7H 

Februai-y  28th 71 

-March  27th 83 

Coldest  day  in  the  year,  Feb.  22,  42°;  warmest  day  in 
the  year,  October  20th,  92°.     Variation,  50°. 

Vital  Statistics. 
To  the  labors  of  Drs.  Bates,  Biggs,  and 
Father  Villa,  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Santa 
Barbara,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
Mission,  during  a  period  extending  "over 
nearly  ninety  years. 

D.ate.  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

From  April  21,  births.  deaths.  marriages. 

1782,  to  Dec. 

31st,  1800.  213  80  40 

1800-10  165  63  31 

1810-20  206  74  33 

1820-30  306  78  57 

1830-40  522  133  69 

1840-50  635  193  116 

ISfjO-liO  9.56  405  172 

1860-70  1087  495  172 


Total 4090 


1520 


707 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  for 
each  death  there  have  been  2%  births,- — an 
unusually  large  jsroportion  as  comxjared 
with  other  places.  Another  point  of  interest 
is  the  marked  increase  of  the  death  ratio 
during  the  last  20  years;  due  doubtless  to 
the  advent  of  adventurers  and  invalids.  In 
addition  to  long  life,  these  statistics  show 
that  to  each  marriage  there  is  an  average  of 
about  5%  children,  an  unprecedentedly 
large  proportion. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Santa  Barbara  are  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  Census  Returns  for  this  county 
for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  and  speak 
more  for  the  healthfulness  of  the  x^lace  than 
anything  I  can  add. 

Population  of  the  town,  2,987.  Number 
of  births,  131;  deaths  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age,  9;  ratio  of  birtlis  to 
deaths,  14%  to  1.  Total  number  of  deaths, 
including  adults,  for  same  jjeriod,  23;  ratio 
of  births  to  deaths  for  the  whole  jjopula- 
tion,  5.7  to  1.  or  nearly  6  to  1.  Percentage 
of  deaths  in  the  town  population,  1  in  130, 
or  .77  of  1  per  cent. 

Population  of  the  county,  7,984.  Num- 
ber of  births,  same  jjeriod,  235;  total  num- 
ber deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of 
age,  15;  ratio  of  births  to  deaths,  15%  to  1, 
or  nearly  16*to  1.  Total  numb'er  of  deaths 
in  the  county,  64,  two  accidental;  j^ercent- 
age  of  deaths  in  total  i^opulation,  1  in  125, 
or  .80  of  1  per  cent. 

Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  D., 
Permanent  Sec'y.  State  Board  of  Health. 

Santa  Barbara,  May  22d,  1871. 

The  Railkoad  in  Sonoma. — The  Santa 
Rosa  Democrat,  of  May  27th,  says:  The 
railroad  has  now  been  comi^leted  to  Rus- 
sian River,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
our  beautiful  sister  town  of  Healdsburg. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  peoisle 
that  the  company  will  not  bridge  the 
river  this  summer.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  when  the  Directors 
will  resume  the  work  of  isushing  the  road 
on  to  Cloverdale.  As  things  now  stand, 
Healdsburg  will  receive  as  much  benefit, 
if  not  more,  than  any  other  town  in  the 
county  from  the  construction  of  this  road, 
and  we  are  far  from  being  envious  of  her 
good  fortune.  Although  the  road  will  ter- 
minate whei'e  it  is  for  the  present,  our 
Cloverdale  friends  can  rest  assured  it  wlil 
reach  them  in  the  course  of  time. 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

To  our  advancing  friends  we  this  week  pre- 
sent a  crown  of  mighty  and  exquisite  loveliness, 
not  a  crown  to  bo  be  worn  every  day,  but  one 
to  be  viewed  with  admiration,  the  crovsTi  of  a 
land  familiar  to  the  earlier  days  of  many  read- 
ers,— the  Crown  of  New  England.  And  with 
the  crown  comes  the  purple  of  the  Grape,  and 
the  regal  Scarlet,  both  to  be  found  in  this  land 
of  ours. 

With  the  crown,  we  tread  the  royal  paths  of 
learning,  leading  through  the  library  of  Me- 
chanical and  Scientific  Progress.  Laying  it 
aside,  we  come  to  the  daily  labor,  through 
which  the  crown  can  be  gained.  How  wo  can 
earn  our  bread  with  the  less  than  usual  amount 
of  sweat  of  the  brow,  is  shown  in  the  article  on 
Baking  by  Machinery.  How,  when  heated  by 
our  toil,  we  can  escape  catching  cold  from 
draughts  of  wind,  is  shown  by  the  Sash  Tight- 
ener. How  we  can  fasten  our  doors  against  the 
intruder  on  our  work,  is  shown  by  tho  Door 
Fastener,  and  how  we  can  improve  our  under- 
standings, is  shown  by  the  Machine  for  Screwed 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

How  we  can  traverse  more  expeditiously  the 
intervals  between  the  places  of  work,  is  denoted 
by  the  remarks  on  California  Wagons.  How 
we  can  raise  the  best  of  material  for  our  cloth- 
ing, is  hinted  at  by  Sheep  and  Wool  Washing, 
and  the  Profits  of  Sheep  Raising  in  Monterey. 
What  wo  are  doing  and  what  we  are  not  doing 
in  utilizing  tho  fundamental  source  of  wealth, 
is  given  in  the  Agricultural  Notes  of  the  Coast. 
On  our  road  to  wealth,  we  ride  (formerly  it  was 
necessary  to  walk)  on  a  Now  liuad  Steamer,  or 
are  whirled  on,  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  over  the 
New  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Santa  Cruz  Farm- 
ers' Club  joins  us  on  our  way,  Farmers'  Sons 
attach  themselves  to  our  company,  and  even 
tho  Milk  interest  is  represented  in  our  crowd. 

While  seeking  wealth,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  our  health,  and  we  examine  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  most  carefully  and  most  intelli- 
gently, the  merits  of  Santa  Barbara  as  a  SanL 
tarium. 

With  Politics  as  such,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
in  our  worldly  strife;  but  with  Politics  as  affect- 
ing the  Industries,  we  are  all  concerned. 
Among  the  industries,  we  see  prominent  th» 
Cahfornia  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  various  late  Inventions  of  our  coast.  Our 
road  to  wealth  somehow  leads  Eastward  over 
the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  northward  to  Lake  Yellow- 
stone, Wyoming. 

Softening  the  business  asperities  of  the  way, 
tho  ladies  of  the  Home  Circle  charm  away  ob- 
stacles, and  the  Young  Folks  cheer  us  on.  And 
our  bodily  infirmities  demand  paying  attention 
to  the  Chemistry  of  tho  Kitchen. 

Our  path  leads  through  the  Wheat  Fields, 
whence  should  go  an  Agricultural  Representa- 
tion to  Congress,  and  past  our  Future  Fruit 
Market,  where  we  file  away  at  our  Raspberries 
and  look  wise  at  our  Gooseberries.  Finally, 
grasping  at  the  Market  Reports,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  if  we  are  not  on  the  road  to  wealth 
and  the  crown,  we  at  least  know  how  to  get  on 
to  it. 


Coloring  for  Butter.— A  French  chem- 
ist announces  the  discovery  of  "  carotine," 
the  coloring  principle  of  carrots  which  is 
invaluable  to  give  butter  the  true  Orange 
county  tinge. 


Politics  and  the  Industries. 

As  conductors  of  an  Agricultural  and 
Scientific  jonrnal  wo  Lavo  no  interest  in 
politics  as  between  the  difforeut  political 
parties  of  the  country.  With  the  policy 
of  the  State  and  National  governments, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the 
country,  we  feel  a  lively  interest,  and  be- 
lieve it  our  duty  to  express  that  interest 
and  our  views  in  regard  to  that  policy 
whenever  the  occasion  requires. 

That  occasion  we  believe  is  now  at  hand. 
Both  political  parties  are  now  taking  the 
initiatory  steps  for  placing  before  the 
people  candidates  for  all  the  state  and 
county  offices,  and  for  three  representatives 
to  Congress.  There  are  comparatively  but 
few  people  in  the  State  who  have  a  direct 
personal  political  interest  in  the  party  con- 
test which  is  now  being  inaugurated. 
Those  few  are  the  candidates  themselves, 
and  all  who  hope  or  expect  to  receive  some 
political  or  personal  favor  from  those  can- 
didates, if  they  shall  be  so  successful  as  to 
obtain  the  offices  to  which  they  aspire. 

The  party  interest  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  feel  in  the  contest,  when 
sifted  down  to  its  true  source,  is  more  im- 
aginary than  real;  and  arises  more  from 
prejudice  than  princijde.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  citizen  in  the  State,  who  expects 
to  make  California  his  home  for  life,  who 
has  not  a  real,  substantial  and  personal  in- 
terest in  securing  the  best  men  for  all  the 
offices  to  be  filled. 

When  we  say  the  best  men,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in  a 
political,  but  in  a  general,  business  sense. 
We  mean  the  best  men  for  country,  and  not 
for  party.  Our  best  men,  supposing  all  to 
be  honest  and  capable,  are  those  who  are 
not  only  identified  with  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  but  who  from  their 
positions  as  business  men  must,  from 
necessity,  understand-  those  interests  and 
the  effect  that  this  or  that  course  of  legis- 
lation will  have  upon  them.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  men  whom  the  people  should 
select  as  their  representative  men,  should 
have  a  real  personal  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  its  i^rosperous  develojiment  in 
common  with,  and  not  in  opposition  to,  the 
people  they  are  to  represent.  We  believe 
we  utter,  what  all  our  readers  have  bitterly 
felt  the  truth  of,  when  we  say  that  too 
many  men  in  this  country,  elected  to  high 
and  responsible  positions  for  past  services 
to  party,  and  through  an  unwise  and  blind 
party  sjiirit,  have  been  found,  too  late,  to 
have  private, -personal  interests  to  serve,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  dearest  and  most 
vital  and  important  interests  of  the  people 
they  were  elected  to  represent. 

The  people,  irrespective  of  party,  should 
see  to  it  that  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  shall  not  again  occur.  Let  us  for 
ouce  lay  aside  all  personal  and  party  feel- 
ing, and  look  only  to  the  general  good; 
and  in  selecting  men  for  important  and 
responsible  positions,  let  those  alone  be 
selected,  who  not  only  have  characters  for 
honor  and  integrity  above  suspicion,  but 
who  also  have  a  real  tangible  interest  of 
those  they  are  to  represent. 

No  man  should  be  elevated  to  the  high 
office  of  Governor  of  California,  for  instance, 
at  this  time,  except  he  be  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man,  and  whose  past  business  relations 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
study,  understand  and  appreciate  the  pres- 
ent agricultural,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing wants  of  the  State.  And  under- 
standing them,  he  should  be  known  to 
entertain  enlightened,  liberal  and  progres- 
sive views  in  regard  to  them.  The  weight 
of  his  personal  influence,  in  the  past,  should 
be  known  to  have  always  been  in  favor  of 
a  liberal  iiolicy  for  their  rapid  and  healthy 
development.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  weight  of  his  official  influence  and  that 
of  the  State  government,  so  far  as  in  his 
power,  will  be  in  the  future  thrown  in  the 
same  direction;  and  that  he  will  regard 
it  as  a  higher  duty  thus  to  serve  his  coun- 
try than  to  serve  his  party.  His  sympa- 
thies should  be  known  to  have  been,  in  the 
past,  always  and  consistently  with  the 
enterprising  and  laboring  men, upon  whose 
success  and  prosperity  depends  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  proper  man  lor 


Governor  may, with  the  same  propriety,  and 
even  with  greater  reason,  be  said  of  the 
men  who  are  to  represent  ns  in  the  National 
Congress.  Our  represent.atives  in  Con- 
gress occujiy  a  most  responsible  jiosition 
as  regards  our  material  interests,  and  no 
man  who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  those 
interests,  and  thoroughly  identified  with 
them,  should  be  selected  to  fill  such  re- 
sponsible positions. 

Summer  Fallowing  the  Grain  Fields. 
Many  enterprising  farmers  whose  crops 
have  failed  this  season  have  already  com- 
menced plowing  in  what  grain  is  on  the 
land  to  enrich  the  soil  for  grain  next  year. 
No  better  move  could  be  made.  We  rec- 
ommend that  such  plowing  be  deep,  and 
that  the  land  be  left  during  the  season  just 
as  the  plow  leaves  it;  that  is,  o])en  and 
rough,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  action  of  the  sun  and  absorb  the 
fertilizing  gases  from  the  air. 

The  soil  will  thus  be  greatly  enriched, 
and  will  be  in  good  condition  for  early  dry 
sowing,  next  season.  If  this  season  should 
have  the  effect  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
practice  the  system  of  summer  fallowing 
their  lands  hereafter,  it  will  prove  an  ac- 
tual benefit  instead  of  injury  to  the  State. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  lesson  of  this 
season  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  farmers. 
In  the  dryest  districts  all  accounts  agree 
that  early  sown,  summer  fallowed  lands 
will  make  a  fair  average  crop  right  along 
side  of  complete  failure  on  winter  plowed 
lands. 


Fine  Arts. — The  very  liberal  premium 
list  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  the  department  of  fine  arts  is  likely 
to  bring  out  the  finest  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures ever  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the 
State  Fair  this  fall.  Judge  Crocker  has 
consented  to  place  on  exhibition,  at  the 
Fair,  the  large  collection  of  paintings  pur- 
chased by  him  in  Europe.  This  very  ex- 
pensive collection  contains  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  paintings  in  the 
world.  The  picture  gallery  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Fair 
and  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  to  the 
lovers  of  fine  arts  to  gratify  and  cultivate 
their  taste. 


A  Deep  Tilling  Plow. — Messrs.  Hill  & 
Knaugh,  of  Marysville,  have  recently  in- 
vented, will  soon  secure  a  patent  for,  and 
are  now  making  a  (single)  deep  tilling 
plow,  which  operates  as  a  sulky  plow,  and 
which  may  be  readily  run  at  a  depth  of 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches,  cutting 
twenty  inches  to  a  run,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, will  run  in  weeds  neck  high,  with- 
out fouling. 

This  plow  has  been  introduced,  the 
past  season,  in  Sutter,  Yuba,  Butte  and 
Tehama  counties,  where  we  understand  it 
has  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  It  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
in  this  city.  At  the  former  place  an  op 
portunity  will  bo  given  to  see  it  in  actual 
operation. 

The  plow  will  soon  be  for  sale  in  this 
city,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Press,  and 
we  shall  publish  an  illustrated  descrijition  of 
the  same  at  an  early  day.  At  the  present 
time,  when  so  much  attention  ia  being 
given  to  deep  tillage,  any  device  which 
promises  better  and  more  thorough  culti- 
vation, is  sought  for  and  regarded  with 
much  interest. 


Farmers'  Club  for  Santa  Clara. — 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  at  the  San  Josd  Opera 
House,  to-day,  Jan  3d,  at  1  o'clockp.  m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Farmers'  Club 
Association,  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
improvement  of  each  other  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  business  and  life  of   a  farmer. 

Chicago  Bacon  in  Tulabe. — Chicago 
bacon  is  being  sold  at  Visalia,  in  Tulare 
County — a  sad  commentary  on  the  thrift- 
lessness  of  Californians. 


A  Refuge  for  Invalids. 

The  ill  effects  of  indiscriminate  praise  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  ca.se  of  the  climate  of 
California.  It  has  been  only  too  common 
for  us  to  extol  the  excellence  of  the  climate 
of  any  part  of  our  coast.  The  result  has 
been  that  visitors  from  other  countries 
have  come  hither,  have  visited  several 
localities  which  have  been  extravagantly 
puffed ,  have  found  that  false  statements  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  these  places,  and 
have  been  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that, 
as  some  of  the  most  highly  lauded  localities 
are  absolutely  unfitted  for  tho  jiurjjoses  for 
which  they  are  extolled,  therefore  Califor- 
nia has  no  climate  at  all. 

This  opinion  is  now  only  too  general 
abroad,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  false  impression  should  be  cor- 
rected by  careful,  well  authenticated  state- 
ments of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  That 
many  places  are  unfit  for  invalids  must  be 
acknowledged.  Our  climate  is  generally 
salubrious,  generally  excellent  for  healthy 
persons.  And  we  have  also  places  most 
beneficial  for  invalids. 

But  where  shall  the  sufferers  go  ?  This 
question  can  be  best  answered  by  our 
medical  authorities.  We  call  attention  to 
the  article  (on  another  page)  on  Santa  Bar- 
bara as  a  Sanitarium,  which  has  been  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  coast.  For  consumptives,  and  those 
suffering  under  chronic  diseases,  we  have 
here  a  refuge  vouched  for  by  good  author- 
ity. The  sanitary  advantages  are  well  set 
forth  by  an  impartial  pen,  and  actual  facts 
are  given. 

We  hope  to  give  equallj  correct  facts  of 
the  kind  with  regard  to  other  localities. 
We  wish  to  show  that  California  affords 
many  a  refuge  for  the  sick,  and  that  in  its 
wide  range  of  climate,  it  has  conditions 
most  especially  fitted  to  cure.  But  these 
conditions  do  not  exist  everywhere,  nor  are 
they  everywhere  equally  good  for  all  cases. 

The  Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Soi 
ciETY  have  voted  to  dispense  with  their 
usual  Annual  Fair  this  coming  fall,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  invite  the  jieoplo  of  the  county 
"  to  meet  in  conference  upon  their  Indus- 
trial Interests,  at  the  usual  time,  under 
such  provisions  and  regulations  as  the 
Board,  in  their  discretion,  may  adopt." 
The  Contra  Costa  Gazelle,  in  making  the 
above  announcement,  adds: 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Board  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  Fair  this  season, 
was  adopted  in  view  of  the  general  crop 
failure  and  the  consequently  restricted  fi- 
nancial resources  upon  which  dependence 
for  means  of  meeting  expenses  would  have 
to  rest;  while  the  suggested  meetings  of  the 
people  for  conference  upon  matters  per- 
taining to  their  industrial  interests  may  be 
held  with  little  expense,  and  with  more 
leisure  time  than  usual  at  the  season,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  people  may  not 
pleasantly  and  profitably  meet  together  sev- 
eral days  this  fall  for  social  recreation  ani 
mutual  interchange  of  ideas  upon  the  bent 
means  of  improving  their  resources.  No 
interchange  of  ideas  by  persons  of  jiractical 
experience  and  ob.servation,  can  fail  to  be 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  advantage  is 
in  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  covered  by  such 
experiences  and  observations. 

Improved  Stock  Wanted. — We  are  fre- 
quently requested,  verbally  and  by  letter, 
to  refer  parties  to  tho  best  place  to  secure 
improved  stock  of  various  kinds;  and  as 
we  have  no  medium  of  reference  save 
through  our  advertising  columns,  we  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  queries 
propounded.  Wo  have  just  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  gentleman,  who  desires  to  se- 
cure a  good  breed  of  hogs,  and  were  una- 
ble to  give  him  any  proper  reference.  If 
parties  who  have  improved  stock,  of  any 
kind,  for  sale,  will  make  the  fact  known 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
EuRAL  Press,  they  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  and  our  relief. 

EiPE  Apricots  appeared  in  this  city  last 
week,  and  nearly  a  week  earlier  in  Solano 
County. 
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JifATENTs  &  Inventions. 

Full   List  of   U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

[Faoa  Official  Repobts  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  V.  S.  and 

FoBEiON  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishebs    of 

THE  SeiENiirio  Fbess.] 

Foe  the  Week  Ekdino  Mat  18th. 

Gearing  for  Operating  Drills. — Am- 
brose Blatehly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Threshing-Machine.  —  John  Foreman, 
Healdsbnrg,  Cal. 

Dovetailing-Machine. — Blander  Heath, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  aissignor  to  S.  W.' 
Shaw,  William  E.  Brown  aiid  Leonard 
Goss. 

Amalgamating  the  Pre- 
cioos  Metals  and  Pre- 
venting THE  Loss  OF 
Mercury. — Josiah  S. 
Phillips,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Pat- 
ents. 

Among  the  patents  re- 
cently obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  American  and  For- 
eign Patent  Agency  the 
following  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eolleh-Skate. — P.  B. 
Borein,  San  Leandro, 
Cal.  With  the  laudable 
desire  of  rendering  the 
exercise  of  skating  as 
easy  as  possible,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of 
too  violent  exertions  in 
its  pursuit,  that  it  may 
be  at  once  healthy  and  enjoyable,  Mr. 
Borein  has  invented  a  roller-skate  which  is 
"worthy  of  notice.  In  this  there  is  a  novel 
device  which  renders  jjossible  the  "cramp- 
ing" or  turning  of  the  rollers  without  the 
necessity  of  canting  the  foot-stand  or 
skate  block.  The  invention  includes  the 
application  of  elastic  blocks  or  springs,  by 
which  the  skate  is  made  to  ride  easily.  It 
consists  also  in  the  particular  application 
of  the  rubber  or  other  elastic  spring  for 
returning  the  rollers  to  their  parallelism 
after  the  weight  is  re- 
moved. 

Division  Plate  for 
Cooking  Stoves. — The 
object  of  this  invention 
is  to  enable  housekeepers 
to  economize  in  fuel  by 
diminishing  the  size  of 
the  fire-place,  and  it  is 
intended  more  particu- 
larly for  cooking  stoves, 
while  it  is  also  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  stoves.  It 
consists  in  the  emiiloy- 
ment  of  a  plate  of  metal, 
made  to  fit  the  fire-place 
and  toi)-chamber  of  the 
stove,  which  can  be 
moved  back  and  forward 
across  the  fire-place. 
When  not  required  for 
its  purpose,  this  plate  or 
partition  is  kejjt  close 
up  against  the  side  of 
the  stove  ojiposite  the 
door,  thus  making  a  false 
back  to  the  fire-place,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
double  side  to  the  stove.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  use  only  tw  o  of  the  holes  in  the 
stove,  the  partition  can  be  moved  to  the 
middle  of  the  stove,  so  as  to  cut  off  one- 
half  of  the  fire-place  and  draft,  thus  con- 
fining the  heat  to  one  side  of  the  stove  and 
requiring  but  little  fuel  for  the  production 
of  the  desired  heat. 

Ore  Concentrator. — W.  C.  Styles,  Ne- 
vada City,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  improved  device  for  concentrating  sul- 
phurets.  A  sluice  box  is  suspended  by 
swinging  rods  inside  of  a  frame,  and  is 
swung  by  means  of  a  cam  and  by  springs 
in  such  a  way  that  it  gets  a  peculiar  jarring 
motion.  Teeth  or  stirrers  of  a  certain 
construction  are  made  to  agitate  the  sand 


which  collects  or  banks  up  against  a  riffle 
in  the  sluice.  The  tailings  are  fed  into  the 
sluice  continuously,  and,  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  the  jarring  motion  and  the 
rakes,  the  sand  is  carried  off  over  the  riffle, 
while  the  heavier  suljjhurets  are  drawn  in 
an  opposite  direction  and  up  an  incline, 
over  which  is  placed  a  peculiar  drip  box. 
Water  from  this  box  washes  off  any  sand, 
which  may  have  accompanied  the  sulphu- 
rets,  on  the  one  side,  and  carries  the  sul- 
phurets  down  an  adjoining  oppositely-in- 
clined plane,  on  the  other  side. 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 4. 

Through   Snow  Sheds  and   Tunnels  by  Night. 

A  novel  night-ride  had  I,  from  9  to  11 
p.  M.,  as  /A (?-(i  engineer  on  the  locomotive 
(forward  driver)   on  the  C.   P.  E.  R.,  be- 


SNOW  COVERING. 
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tween  Cisco  and  Truckee,  thirty-five  miles, 
most  of  the  track  continuously  leading 
through  snow  sheds  and  tunnels,  including- 
the  noted  Summit  Tunnel,  1,659  feet  long, 
and  over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
two  locomotives,  in  tandem,  with  their 
fiery  throats  consuming  a  cord  of  wood 
each  in  less  than  a  hundred  minutes,  con- 
stantly showering  live  sparks,  and  with 
reflecting  head  lights,  effected  a  more 
brilliantly  lighted  interior  than  is  wont  to 
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be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  "caverns  of 
the  earth." 

At  some  places  we  could  see  a  long  dis- 
tance forward,  and  I  watched  the  huge, 
glistening  icicles,  pendant  from  the  roof  or 
crevices  in  the  overhanging  rock,  with  a 
feeling  of  certainty  that  "  our  smoke 
wagon"  would  strike  some  of  them  into  a 
thousand  fragments;  and  yet  as  we  neared 
them,  all  seemed  to  "arise  with  the  occa- 
sion," invariably  dispelling  our  anticipated 
fun. 

Sometimes  the  smoke  of  engines  which 
had  driven  through  before  us,  remained  in 
the  tunnel,  and  the  grim  cloud  appeared 
to  be  be  driven  and  massed  before^  us,  en- 


tirely shutting  off  our  "look-out"  beyond 
oiir  "cow-catcher,"  so  that  we  seemed  occa- 
sionally to  plunge  furiously  through  dark- 
ness a  hundred  times  blacker  than  any 
"out-door"  darkness  imaginable. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  watchful 
sight  tendered  to  the  many  quick  curves, 
and  the  graceful  windings  in  the  solid  and 
grand  colonnades  which  we  speedily  trav- 
ersed during  a  two  hours  "inside  look-out" 
with  our  trustworthy  driver, — a  noble 
engineer,  honest  enough  to  say  that  be 
much  preferred  "out- door"  running. 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  would  say 
that  a  berth  in  the  jjalace  sleeping  car  in 
rear  of  the  train  is  far  more  comfortable 
and  liaaWiy  for  a  tender  passenger  than  a 
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front  seat  with  the  engineer — at  night!  A 
two  weeks'  severe  cold  and  cough  has  re- 
lieved me  of  all  locomotive  hobbyism. 


Yellowstone  Lake,  Wyoming. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  magazine,  the  Over- 
land, comes  to  us  for  June  with  its  usual 
pleasing  variety.  From  its  rich  pages, 
overflowing  with  charms,  we  cull  the  fol- 
lowing   concerning   a  lake    of    which  we 
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have  all   read   so   much  and  yet  know  so 
little. 

Lake  Yellowstone  is  a  lonely,  but  lovely 
inland  sea,  everywhere  surrounded  by 
"forests  primeval,"  and  nestled  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
trappers  have  insisted  that  its  waters  ran 
both  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  summit  of  the 
chain,  however,  approaches  within  half  a 
mile  of  its  south  shore,  and  in  places  the 
divide  is  vei-y  little  above  the  lake.  Its 
shajie  resembles  the  broad  hand  of  an  hon- 
est German,  who  has  had  his  forefinger 
and  the  two  adjoining  shot  off  at  the 
second  joint,  while  lighting  for  glory  and 
Emperor  William.  The  palm  of  the  hand 
rejiresents  the  main  body,  or  north  jjart,  of 
the  lake.     The  fingers  and  thumb,  spread 


to  their  utmost  extent — the  thumb  and 
little  finger  being  much  the  longest — rep- 
resent inlets  indenting  the  south  shore, 
and  stretching  inland,  as  if  to  wash  away 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  these  in- 
lets project  high,  rocky  promontories,  cov- 
ered with  dense  timber.  The  largest 
stream  flows  into  the  lake  at  its  upper  end, 
or  the  extreme  southeast  corner.  This 
stream  is  really  the  Yellowstone  River, 
which,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  has 
an  average  width  of  over  fifteen  miles. 
This  enlargement  constitutes  the  lake, 
which,  after  being  augmented  by  several 
smaller  streams,  narrows  down  to  the 
width  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  flows 
northward  toward  the  great  falls. 

The  mood  of  the  lake  is  ever  changing; 
the  character  of  its  shore  is  every -varying. 
At  one  moment,  it  is  placid  and  glassy  as  a 
calm  summer's  sea;  at  the  next,  "it  breaks 
into  dimples  and  laughs 
in   the   sun."      Half    an 
hour    later,    beneath     a 
stormy    sky,    its   waters 
may  be  broken  and  lash- 
ed   into    an    angry   and 
dangerous   sea,  like  the 
short,      choppy      waves 
Avhich  rise  in  storms  on 
Lake     Erie     and     Lake 
Michigan.       Where     we 
first  saw  it,  it  bad  a  glit- 
tering beach  of  gray  and 
rock-crystal  sand,  but  as 
we  continued  around  it, 
we     found      rocky     and 
muddy     shores,     gravel 
beaches — on  which    sev- 
eral varieties  of  chalce- 
dony     were      i^rofusely 
scattere  d — a  n  d      hot 
springs    in     abimdance. 
Near   the  southeast  end 
of  the  lake  is  the  highest 
peak  in  the  vicinity.     It 
is  steep  and  barren,  and 
from  the  lake-shore  ap- 
pe  trs  to  taper  to  a  point. 
On   the   south  side  is  a 
precipice,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet   high.     Two  of 
the  jiarty  ascended  it.     It  took  them  all  of 
one   day   to   make   the    trij)    and    return. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  horses,  and  continue 
the  ascent  on  foot. 

The  altitude  of  the  mountain,  as  obtain- 
ed by  observations  with  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  was  11,163  feet.  Much  snow 
was  found  before  reaching  the  summit.  A 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
a  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  lake  were 
obtained.  Immense  steam-jets  were  seen 
to  the  south;  but  as  our  time  was  becom- 
ing somewhat  limited  we 
did  not  remain  to  visit 
them.  Several  barom- 
etrical calculations  were 
made,  and  we  determin- 
ed the  bight  of  the  lake 
to  be  8,300  feet. 

New  Cattle   Cars. — 
A    train    of    eleven    of 
Stuart's  palace  stock  cars 
were  loaded  at  St.  Louis, 
on  April  28th,  with  170 
steers,      and      left      via 
the  Indianapolis,  Belle- 
fontaine  and  Pennsylva- 
nia   Central     Railroads, 
direct  for  the  Communi- 
paw   yards,    New   York. 
This    is    the     first    full 
train  of  these  cars  ever 
loaded,  and  the  event  is 
regarded  by  railroad  and 
stock  men  as  a  very  in- 
teresting one  in  the  ship- 
ment of  live  stock.    The 
cars  were  loaded  in  from 
6%  to  10  minutes  each, 
and  will  reach  New  York 
in  9G  hours.     The  cattle 
will  be  fed  and  watered 
in  the  transit.     The  old  mode  of  shipment 
required  240  hours  for  the  same  distance. 
If  this  shipment  prove  successful,  a  com- 
pany will  be  formed  in  St.  Louis  for  build- 
ing cars,  and  operating  them- on  the  roads 
west  of  there,  to  accommodate  the  great 
cattle   trade  of  Texas  and  Kansas. —Z7.  S. 
Mill,  and  R.  R.  Reg. 

An  Interesting  Document. — The  most 
interesting  document  yet  revealed  by  Mr. 
Kremer's  researches  among  the  archives  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  an  original  proclamation 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  made  by  the  commandant  either  of 
the  post  or  the  departmejit.  It  is  in  a  muti- 
lated state,  lacking  both  date  and  signature. 

Ripe  Blackberries  are  making  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  below  Millerton. 
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What  the  Women  Dream  About. 

BY  NELL  VAN. 

[Written  for  the  Pkess.] 

I  was  sitting  at  an  open  ■window,  finish- 
ing the  button  boles  in  Joey's  trowsers, 
and  thinking  how  fine  the  little  fellow 
would  look  on  the  morrow,  in  his  new 
suit;  when  the  fragrance  of  spring  violets 
and  early  daffodils  was  wafted  in  from  the 
garden  by  the  fresh  afternoon  breeze,  and 
a  delicious,  dreamy  sensation  crept  over 
me.  Just  then  I  saw  my  sister  leading  her 
pony  up  to  the  piazza,  ready  for  a  ride, 
and  laying  her  hat  and  riding  skirt  on  a 
chair,  she  said: — "  Come  here,  jump  into 
the  saddle  and  take  a  gallop,  while  I  go 
and  see  these  visitors  who  are  entering  the 
gate." 

Weary  with  close  application  to  daily 
duties,  and  seldom  taking  any  recreation, 
I  at  first  thought  I  could  not  spare  the 
time  for  mere  selfish  enjoyment.  But  my 
next  impulse  was  to  don  her  skirt  and  hat, 
and  in  a  minute  more  I  was  cantering 
down  the  roatl. 

I  h;wl  left  all  care  behind,  and  the  brac- 
ing air  so  invigorated  me  that  my  heart 
glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver 
of  all,  for  the  blessing  of  sunshine,  which 
sjiread  before  me  such  a  glorious  picture 
in  whichever  direction  I  gazed.  Then  I 
fell  to  meditating  on  the  unwise  arrange- 
ment of  domestic  life,  which  prevent  two- 
thirds  of  civilized  humanity  from  enjoying 
the  freedom  intended  for  all. 

In  the  savage  state,  man  has  fewer  wants 
and  in  consequence  has  more  leisure  to  en- 
joy life.  The  result  is,  he  seldom  suffers 
from  disease.  His  civilized  brother  de- 
votes all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  bis  daily  wants  and  supplying  his 
family  with  what  be  esteems  the  necessaries 
of  life.  His  wife,  by  frugality  and  economy, 
assists  in  maintaining  the  family,  and  sel- 
dom has  an  idle  moment  to  spend  in  mere 
enjoyment.  Business  and  work  soems  to 
be  the  rule,  and  recreation  and  rest  the 
exception.  Both  are  needed  for  the  growth 
of  the  soul;  buttliat  is  considered  of  minor 
importance  till  overtaken  by  sickness. 
Then,  too,  the  time  for  recuperation  is 
grudginglj'  allowed,  and  the  patient's  re- 
covery often  retarded  by  anxiety  to  be 
able  to  work. 

Biding  leisurely  on  I  pondered  on  the 
helpless  condition  of  woman  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  Unmarried,  she  is  vexed  with 
innumerable  discouragements  if  attempt- 
ing- to  enter  beyond  the  proscribed  limits 
of  woman's  ordinary  avocations.  And  if 
unwilling  to  become  the  petted  slave  of 
Bome  ardent  admirer  of  the  opposite  sex, 
she  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
occupying  a  subordinate  position,  or  be  de- 
rided as  one  of  the  strong-minded  man 
haters.  Because  a  woman — in  every  way 
her  brother's  equal — claims  a  position  side 
by  side  with  him,  either  in  the  counting 
house,  on  the  platform,  or  at  the  bedside 
of  the  suffering,  she  is  unsexing  herself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  is  considered 
unworthy  of  ordinary  respect.  Those  who 
marry  enter  at  once  upon  duties  wbi;;h, 
though  pleasurable,  grow  obnoxious  by 
their  monotony  and  multiplicity,  often  en- 
croaching upon  hours  needed  for  relaxa- 
tion and  repose.  Many  a  petted  child  ha-; 
become  the  wife  of  a  millionaire,  believing 
herself  most  fortunate,  until  weary  with 
continual  visiting  and  entertaining  visitors, 
annoyed  by  the  vexations  of  incapable 
hirelings,  her  health  fails,  and  she  sinks 
into  a  premature  grave. 

With  my  thoughts  busy  in  this  chan- 
nel, I  bad  unconsciously  allowed  my 
borse  to  carry  me  to  the  pretty 
village  of  S.,  some  five  miles  distant. 
Hiding  up  to  the  gate  of  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Hay,  she  came  out  and  gave  me  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Begging  me  to  alight, 
she  led  the  way  intcf  her  charming  little 
boudoir — half  library  and  half  sewing 
room — where  she  seated  me  in  a  comfort- 
able rocking  chair,  placed  in  a  position  to 
command  a  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 


try. Drawing  a  chair  beside  me,  and  tak- 
ing my  band  in  a  tender,  motherly  way, 
she  said: — "I  declare,  Insey,  you  are  the 
very  one  I  want  most  to  see.  I  have  not 
set  eyes  on  you  since  we  went  into  coopera- 
tion. House-keeping  and  laundry  are  co- 
operative principles,  work  admirably,  mj- 
dear,  and  we  are  about  to  establish  a  de- 
partment for  sewing.  You  would  enjoy  it 
above  all  things,  Insey,  for  I  never  was  so 
happy  since  I  was  a  girl.  So  free  from 
care,  and  yet  each  has  abundance  of  em- 
ployment for  which  she  is  paid  regularly." 
"  You  astonish  me,  Mrs.  Ray,"  cried  I, 
"pray  tell  me  how  it  came  about,  and  by 
.  whom  this  great  enterjirise  was  started  ? 
If  successful,  we  want  a  similar  institution 
in  our  section."  "  Well,"  said  my  friend, 
"it  is  not  as  yoii  suppose,  the  work  of  any 
one,  but  the  combined  efibrt  of  many  earn- 
est workers.  You  remember  the  day  we 
all  met  at  Mrs.  Dunham's,  at  that  quilting 
frolic,  when  she  read  us  those  articles  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  Cooperation.  Ever 
since  then,  we  housekeepers  have  kept  up 
a  continual  discnssion  on  the  subject, 
meeting  at  each  other's  houses,  and  thor- 
oughly satisfying  ourselves  of  the  practi- 
cability of  the  scheme. 

A  society  was  regularly  organized, 
offlcers  chosen,  and  weekly  meetings  held. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements, and — well,  we  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  full  six  weeks, 
and  you  have  not  heard  of  it  over  your 
way?  That  surprises  me.  "  Come  and  I 
will  show  you  the  laundry  dei)artmeut 
which  is  under  my  supervision." 

I  followed  my  friend  through  her  for- 
mer kit-cben  and  dining  room,  now  being 
refitted  for  sleeping  apartments ,  and  down 
an  unfrequented  path  to  a  vast  field  which 
has  been  used  by  occasional  traveling  cir- 
cus companies.  Here  I  found  erected  a 
large  frame  building,  one  storied,  and 
bnilt  of  rough  materials,  whitewashed. 
We  entered,  and  the  busy  sounds  of  wa.sh- 
ing  machines,  wringers,  etc.,  and  the 
merry  laugh  of  the  bapj)y  workers  filled 
me  with  enthusiasm.  I  recognized  there 
friends,  who,  like  myself,  had  led  hereto- 
fore a  life  of  wearying  care  and  anxiety, 
now  joining  in  the  merriment,  and  joyfully 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  position, 
kno^dng  that  the  children  were  well  cared 
for,  and  the  cooking  was  going  on  without 
their  a8.sistanee. 

We  passed  on  and  entered  the  ironing 
rooms,  where  the  busy  mangles  were  at 
work  xjressing  the  plain  articles;  white 
shirts  and  starched  clothes  were  being 
done  up  by  experienced  bands.  Every- 
thing was  conveniently  arranged,  and  there 
was  no  hurry  or  confusion.  Only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  a  day  was  each  per- 
mitted to  labor,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  was  at  their  own  disposal.  Passing 
through  the  enclosed  yard,  where  lines 
were  strung  for  the  drying  of  the  clothes, 
we  entered  the  dining  saloon,  where  the 
tables  were  being  arranged  for  tea.  Half 
grown  girls  were  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, after  school  hours,  and  as  each  re- 
ceived her  wages  for  her  services,  they 
were  willingly  rendered. 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Ray,  I  said: — "  Tell 
me  who  takes  charge  of  the  babies  of  those 
who  I  saw  in  the  laundry."  "  Here,"  said 
she,  opening  a  door,  "  is  the  niu'sery;" 
and  sure  enough,  the  prettiest  sight  I  ever 
saw  was  before  me.  Twelve  or  fifteen  little 
children  under  five  years  were  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  amusements.  Two  or  three 
large,  round-eyed  babies  sat  in  chairs  at  a 
table,  looking  very  wise  and  pounding  their 
jjlump  fists  on  the  table,  and  adding  their 
voices  to  the  general  din.  Little  boys 
playing  horse  with  reins  and  whip,  and 
girls  triindlingabout  with  doUsand  cradles. 
Three  attendants  watched  over  and  amused 
this  merry  throng,  who  seemed  as  happy 
themselves  as  the  gayest  child  among  them. 
T03'  books  were  read  to  them,  and  luUabys 
sung  to  the  sleepy  ones,  and  it  was  like  tak 
ing  a  peep  into  "Baby-land."  Wliat 
amused  me  most  was  to  see  each  baby 
wearing  a  label  fastened  to  its  neck  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  by  which  means  there  would 
bo  no  mistake  when  returning  them  to 
their  respective  homes. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  larger 
children  were  led  forth  in  the  sunshine, 
and  they  all  spent  a  jjortion  of  the  day  in 
the  fresh  air,  though  the  nivsery  was  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  as  well  as  comfort- 
ably warmed. 

"This  is  glorious,"  cried  I,  "let  me 
come  and  spend  a  week  or  two,  and  see 
bow  it  seems."  "  That  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing with  our  former  kitchens  and  dining- 
rooms — fitting  them  iip  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  are  desirous  of  testing 
the  experiment.  Our  charges  are  moder- 
ate, and  we  hope  to  see  similar  institutions 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Next 
week  wo  shall  have  the  sewing  apartment 


in  full  operation,  and  the  rooms  adjoining 
are  being  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
"How  I  have  longed  for  some  such  ar- 
rangement, my  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "by 
which  we  housekeepers  could  be  relieved 
of  the  endless  variety  of  employments 
which  so  bewilder  and  barrass.  In  the  midst 
of  making  pies  to  have  Bobby  come  in  with 
a  bleeding  nose,  and  nobody  but  "  mamma" 
to  attend  to  him.  Then,  when  busj'  wash- 
ing windows,  to  have  baby  wake  up  with 
a  shreik,  and  '  mamma'  must  drop  all  and 
put  on  a  dry  apron  to  take  her  up.  It  is 
the  (!are  and  responsibility  which  tells  so 
fearfully  upon  the  motliers;  not  the  actual 
labor." 

"Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "that  is  very 
true.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  kind 
offer  of  good  lady  Randolph.  She  is  an 
excellent  reader,  and  devotes  a  jxjrtion  of 
each  day  to  reading  useful  and  interesting 
articles  to  those  performing  the  domestic 
duties;  so  that  while  our  meals  are  in 
preparation  and  our  laundry  work  is  being 
accomplished,  the  minds  of  the  busy  work- 
ers are  cultivated  and  elevated,  malung  the 
labor  less  irksome.  Hearty  good  nature 
and  cheerfulness  reigns  every  where,  and 
as  each  has  certain  hours  only  for  work, 
there  is  abundance  of  time  for  enjoyment, 
and  yet,  when  mothers  can  relieve  the  at- 
tendants of  the  care  of  the  children,  and 
ride  or  walk  out  with  them,  enjoying  their 
presence  all  the  more  for  the  change." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  have  been 
fast  asleep,  have  you  not  ?  Joey  has  been 
a  stufiiin'  the  stove  full  of  wood,  and  made 
an  awful  hot  fire.  The  beans  have  all 
boiled  dry,  and  the  bread  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  pans  and  is  runnin'  over,  and 
the  baby's  rolled  off  the  bed  and  has  waked 
up  cross,  and  I  have  been  calling  you  over 
so  long." 

And,  sure  enough,  I  had  been  asleep, 
and  there  lay  Joey's  unfinished  pants  on 
my  lap,  while  I  had  been  dreaming  of 
horseback  riding,  my  friend,  Mrs.  Eay, 
and  cooiJeration. 


YQlJfiq    pOLKs'  QQUlJ[yi[<. 


Earnest  Action.  . 

All  the  mighty  thoughts  of  ages 
Borne  along  the  stream  of  time; 

All  the  burning  words  of  sages. 
Tend  to  make  the  world  sublime. 

On  their  banners,  Right  and  Duty — 
This  it  is  that  onward  cheers; 

Not  the  dreams  of  coming  beauty. 
Floating  on  the  tide  of  years. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  battle 
Have  we  time  to  think  of  life? 

Are  we,  spite  the  cannon's  rattle, 
Eai:er  for  the  couiinfi  strife? 

Do  we  think  of  any  other 

But  the  present,  fierce  and  strong? 
Do  wo  teach  our  hearts  to  smother 

All  the  insult  of  a  wrong? 

When  the  watchword — Truth  forever — 
Shall  impel  the  world  along, 

Tlu-n  the  brave  hearts'  s  jong  endeavor 
Shall  be  crowned  with  victory's  song. 

Not  in  idle  thought  and  dreaming 
Can  we  right  a  grievous  wrong; 

Not  by  any  outward  seeming, 
Though  our  faith  in  good  be  strong. 

But  by  earnest  thought  and  action 
We  may  roll  away  the  stone. 

Quell  the  tumult  of  the  faction. 
Hurl  the  giant  from  his  throne. 

Thus  shall  ice  use  all  otjr  power. 
Take  the  trutli  from  ages  sent; 

Culminating  for  the  liour. 
Shall  our  energies  be  spent. 


Female  Delicacy.  —  Above  all  other 
features  which  adorn  the' female  character, 
delicacy  stands  foremost  within  the  pro- 
vince of  good  taste.  Not  the  delicacy  which 
is  perpetually  in  quest  of  something  to  be 
ashamed  of;  which  makes  merit  a  blush, 
and  simpers  at  the  false  construction  her 
own  ingenuity  bad  put  upon  an  innocent 
remark — this  sjjurious  delicacy  is  far  re- 
moved from  good  sense— but  the  high- 
minded  delicacy  which  mantains  its  pure 
undeviating  walk  alike  among  women  and 
the  society  of  men,  which  shrinks  from  no 
necessary  duty  and  can  speak,  when  re- 
quired, with  a  seriousness  of  things  on 
which  it  would  be  ashamed  to  smile  or 
blush;  that  delicacy  which  knows  how  to 
confer  a  benefit  without  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  another,  which  can  give  alms  with- 
out assumptions  and  pains  not  to  the  most 
susceptible  in  creation. 


There  is  a  Gaelic  proverb,  "  If  the  best 
man's  faults  were  written  on  his  forehead, 
it  would  make  him  pull  bis  hat  over  his 
eyes." 

Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  han- 
dle. 


A  Letter  from  Tony. 

Dear  Rural. — Somebody  told  me  that 
you  had  sent  for  all  the  likenesses  of  your 
friends.,  who  write  for  your  paper,  to  hang 
up  in  your  office.  How  I  should  like  to 
see  them,  for  somehow  we  get  half-way 
acquainted  with  folks  by  reading  what 
they  write.  I  love  to  read  your  paper, 
and  we  little  folks  always  run  to  the  post- 
office  without  being  told,  on  Saturday, 
when  the  mail  gets  in,  so  that  we  can  get 
the  first  peep  at  the  pictures  and  stories; 
which  we  always  find  in  the  "Home  Cir- 
cle," and  "Young  Folks'  Column  "  I  like 
the  "Farm  House  Chat"  too,  and  wish  my 
mother  would  take  me  to  Springe-ale  to  see 
♦hose  ruins  Miss  Mary  speaks  about,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  see  if  she  looks  as  I 
think  she  does,  and  taste  some  of  her  nice 
cream  and  goodies,  such  as  she  spread  out 
for  Prof.  Somebody,  who  came  from  Switz- 
erland on  purpose  to  see  those  ruins  and 
eat  lunch  with  her. 

Is  she  not  a  tall,  sprightly  young  lady 
with  flashing  eyes,  always  smiling,  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  plump  arms  and  neck? 
And  that  droll  uncle  Tobj%  she  tells  about; 
I  wonder  if  be  is'nt  a  little  bit  gouty,  and 
rather  crusty  and  cross  attimes.  Nell  Van, 
who  sends  you  stories  every  week,  must  bo 
a  slender,  brown-eyed  girl,  very  tall  and 
wonderfully  solemn.  She  writes  such 
pions  stories  sometimes  that  even  uncle 
John,  who  never  reads  anything  but  the 
Bible,  stops  to  read  them,  and  shakes  his 
head  knowingly,  saying: — "That's  pretty 
good."  The  lady  who  signs  herself 
"Jewel,"  I  think  must  be  a  short,  fat, 
dumpy  little  woman,  with  double  chin, 
who  shakes  all  over  when  she  laughs  and 
has  lots  of  littte  roley  poley  children 
clinging  to  her.  She  is  real  jolly,  I  know, 
and  I  wish  I  could  see  her.  When  I  go  to 
the  city  will  you  show  me  your  picture 
gallery  ?  for  I  know  your  oiKce  must  look 
like  one,  and  when  you  come  to  see  me, 
you  shall  see  my  doll's  house,  where  I 
paste  up  all  the  pretty  pictures  I  cut  out 
of  the  newspapers.  The  other  day  I  cnt 
Mrs.  Laura  Fair's  picture  out  of  the 
Chronicle  and  pasted  up  there  and  brother 
Tom  wrote  under  it;  "This  is  a  murderess," 
while  liitle  Georgia  said:  "bas'nt  she  got  a 
lovely  water-hair  (meaning  her  waterfall). 
There  now  I've  got  to  go  to  bed.  la'nt  it 
too  bad — Good-night. 

From  your  little  friend,        Tony. 

The  Verdict  of  a  Jury  of  Boys. 

When  Dr.  Nathaniel  Prentice  taught  a 
public  school  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  be  was 
very  much  of  a  favorite,  but  his  patience 
at  times  would  get  nearly  exhausted  by 
the  infraction  of  school  rules  by  the  schol- 
ars. On  one  occasion,  in  a  wrathy  way,  he 
threatened  to  punish  the  first  boy  detected 
in  whispering,  with  six  blows  of  the  ferrule, 
and  appointed  _  some  detectors.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  these  detectors  shouted: 

"Master  John  Zeigler  is  whispering." 

John  was  called  up  and  asked  if  it  was  a 
fact.  (John,  by  the  way,  was  a  favor- 
ite both  of  the  teacher  and  his  schoolmates. ) 

"Yes,"  answered  John,  "I  was  not  aware 
what  I  was  about.  I  was  intent  cm  work- 
ing out  a  sum  and  requested  the  one  who 
sat  next  to  reach  me  the  arithmetic  that 
contained  the  rule  which  I  wished  to  see." 

The  doctor  regretted  his  hasty  threat, 
but  told  John  he  could  not  suffer  him  to 
whisper  and  escape  the  punishment,  and 
continued: 

"I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  but  I  cannot 
without  a  forfeiture  of  my  word,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  my  authority.  I  will 
leave  it  to  any  three  scholars  you  may 
choose  to  mention  whether  or  not  I  remit 
the  punishment." 

John  said  be  would  agree  to  that,  and 
immediately  called  out  G.  S.,  T.  D.,  and 
D.  P.  D.  The  doctor  told  them  to  return 
a  verdict,  which  they  soon  did,  after  con- 
sultation, as  follows: 

"The  master's  word  must  be  kept  invio- 
late—John must  receive  the  threatened 
punishment  of  six  blows  of  the  ferrule; 
but  it  must  be  inflicted  on  volunteer 
proxies,  and  we,  the  arbitrators,  will  share 
the  punishment  by  receiving,  each  of  us, 
two  of  the  blows." 

John,  who  bail  listened  to  the  verdict, 
steps  up  to  the  doctor,  and  with  out- 
stretched band  exclaims: 

Master,  here  is  my  hand;  they  shan't  be 
struck  a  blow;  I  will  receive  the  punish-. 
mcnt." 

The  doctor,  under  pretence  of  wiping  his 
face,  shielded  his  eyes,  and  telling  the  boys 
to  go  to  their  seats,  said  he  would  think  of 
it.  I  believe  he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying 
day,  but  the  punishment  was  never  inflicted. 
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Chemistry  of  the  Kitchen. 

How  to  Make  Soup. 

The  ordinary  dish  of  soup  is  an  article 
of  diet  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
boiling  for  its  cooking.  Simply  bringing 
the  ingredients  to  a  boil,  as  practiced  by 
many,  does  not  make  a  soup,  but  results  in 
a  mess,  which  no  one  can  eat  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  has  caused  a  general  dislike  to 
soups  which,  when  properly  prepared,  are 
the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  wholesome, 
nutritive  and  delightful  article  of  food. 
Long  protracted  boiling  is  almost  as  great 
an  evil  as  the  first  mentioned  one.  We 
will  first  examine  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  foregoing  false  method  of  cooking 
soups,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  a  sim- 
Ijle  but  more  rational  method. 

1st.  When  soup  is  not  sufficiently  boiled, 
the  meat  generally  used,  being  such  as  is 
not  available  for  other  methods  of  cooking, 
remains  tough  and  unpalatable,  the  liquid 
watery  and  insipid,  and  vegetables  raw, 
hard  and  uncooked  in  the  center.  This 
mess  of  stringy  meat,  greasy  water  and  un- 
cooked vegetables  is  put  before  us  as  soup, 
and  frequently  to  add  to  one's  disgust,  the 
meat  and  vegetables  by  being  cooked  oyer 
too  violent  a  fire,  are  scoi-ched,  imparting 
a  flavor  of  burnt  feather  to  the  loathsome 
mess, 

2d.  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
compound  that  has  been  "well  boiled." 
Upon  entering  the  house  we  sraell  it,  for 
in  its  long  boiling,  the  steam  'has  carried 
off  out  of  the  pot  nil  the  flavor  of  the  meat 


and  vegetables.  Of  this  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced when  we  sit  down  to  eat,  and  find 
we  have  before  us  a  liquid  in  which  our 
eyes  tell  us  there  are  meat  and  vegetables, 
but  our  palates  decline  to  sanction  what 
the  eye  has  seen. 

The  proper  method  to  prepare  soup  is, 
in  the  first  place,  having  put  some  water 
into  a  pot,  add  the  meat,  then  place  the 
pot  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  be  keiJt 
at  a  "gentle  boil,"  covei-ing  the  pot  with  a 
pan,  such  as  an  ordinary  small  milk  pan,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration; 
but  of  sixch  a  size  that  it  will  sit  down 
about  half  way  into  the  pot.  The  pan  must 
be  kept  nearly  full  of  water.  By  this  ar- 
rangment  the  steam  rising  from  the  boil- 
ing soup  is  surcharged  with  the  volatile 
flavors  of  the  ingredients,  but  in  jjlace  of 
escaping  into  the  house  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  tin  pan,  con- 
taining the  water,  to  which  it  renders  up 
its  heat,  thereby  being  condensed  and 
dropping  back  into  the  soup.  This  action 
will  continue  for  an  almost  unlimited  pe- 
riod, provided  the  tin  pan  be  reislenished 
with  water  at  such  times  as  it  may  be  re- 
quired; by  this  i^rocess,  not  only  is  the  fla- 
vor retained  in  the  soup,  but  the  odor  is 
not  allowed  to  escape  into  the  house,  and 
by  long  boiling,  all  the  skin,  tendons,  lig- 
aments, etc.,  which  the  meats  contain,  are 
converted  into  soluble  gelatine,  acting  as  a 
thickening  to  the  soup,  and  all  of  the  krea- 
tine  (or  ozmazone) ,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  meat,  is  extracted 
therefrom,  and  retained  for  use.  In  other 
methods  of  cooking,  this  valuble  kreatine 
is  partially  decomposed  and  expelled. 

After  the  meats  have  been  boiled  until 
all  the  "gristle"  has  been  decomposed,  the 
excess  of  grease  floating  upon  the  surface 
can  be  removed ;  then  add  such  vegetables 
as  desired,  iinless  the  soup  is  not  to  be  used 
on  the  day  it  is  cooked,  in  which  case  it  can 
be  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  until  required. 
Frequent  reheating  the  "  soup  stock"  is 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  pro- 


vided the  precaution  be  taken  to  use  the 
tinpan  with  water  to  preserve  the  flavor, 
and  such  a  moderate  heat  employed  as  to 
avoid  scorching. 

The  French,  who  are  the  most  economi- 
cal of  cooks,  use  in  their  soups  all  the  gris- 
tle, etc.,  which  they  carefully  cut  from  and 
out  of  their  chops,  cutlets,  beef  steaks,  etc., 
thereby  greatly  improving  their  chops, 
etc;  they  also  add  all  the  bones,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  nutritious  matter 
are  extracted  by  the  prolonged  boiling. 
Meats  that  have  been  over-roasted,  etc., 
will  not  make  good  soup,  as  all  the  moi-e 
valuable  j)ortions  have  been  either  decom- 
posed or  expelled. 

There  is  frequently  served  up  (especially 
at  hotels)  an  article  rendered  as  pungent 
as  possible,  and  termed  souji;  to  this  we 
protest,  as  the  compound  is  only  an  api^e- 
tizer,  and  should  be  classed  with  bitters, 
curry,  absinth,  etc.,  etc.  From  what  has 
been  said,  the  value  of  soups  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1st.  Cheap  meats  that  can  be  used  no 
other  way,  on  account  of  tendons,  become 
more  valuable  than  "  choice  cuts." 

2d.  Scraps,  trimmings  and  bones  become 
serviceable  in  lieu  of  being  put  into  the 
garbage  box. 

3d.  No  portion  of  the  nutritious  ingredi- 
ents is  lost  by  cooking. 

4th.  Soups  are  readily  digestible,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  and 

5th.  Are  remarkably  economical  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3. 

How  TO  Sweep  the  Flooe. — In  the  days 
of  our  Puritan  grandmothers,  no  girl  was 
considered  fit  to  receive  pi-oposals  of  mar- 
riage till  she  could  make  a  good  hemlock 
broom ;  to  know  how  to  make  a  broom  in 
those  old  days,  we  jjresume,  was  always 
preceded  by  the  knowledge  of  its  use.  But 
in  these  later  times,  many  a  young  lady 
not  only  offers  herself  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  but  absolutely  gets  married  and 
undertakes  to  manage  her  house  without 
knowing  how  to  use  a  broom  that  some 
one  else  has  made.  It  requires  some  sci- 
ence, or  at  least  some  skill,  to  use  a  broom 
well,  as  it  does  to  do  anything  else. 

To  use  a  broom  skillfully,  the  handle 
should  incline  forward  and  not  backward, 
as  is  often  the  case.  If  the  top  of  the 
broom  inclines  forward  beyond  the  part 
next  the  floor,  it  will  prevent  much  of  the 
dust  from  rising  into  the  air,  and  will 
carry  it  along  by  a  gently  sliding  motion 
towards  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  disposed 
of. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  handle  of  the 
broom  inclines  backwards,  the  dust  is  sent 
into  the  air  by  a  kind  of  a  jerk,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  those  who  occupy  the 
room,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  every- 
thing the  ajjartment  contains.  More  than 
this,  it  wears  off  the  threads  of  the  carpet 
quicker,  iujures  the  paint  more,  if  the 
room  is  uncarpeted,  and  destroys  the  broom 
sooner,  than  if  the  sweeping  was  done  in  a 
more  rational  wav. 


How  Chinese  Cook  Rice. — The  editor 
of  the  American  Grocer  has  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Chinese  shoemakers  at  North 
Adams,  and  has  obtained  from  them  the 
Chinese  method  of  cooking  rice.  Their 
plan  for  boiling  a  pound  of  i-ice  is: 

"Take  a  clean  stewjjan  with  a  close-fit- 
ting top,  then  take  a  clean  inece  of  white 
muslin  large  enough  to  cover  over  the  pan 
and  hang  down  inside  nearly  to,  but  not  in 
contact  with,  the  bottom.  Into  the  sack  so 
formed  place  the  rice,  pour  over  it  two 
cupfuls  of  water,  and  put  on  the  stew- 
pan,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  muslin  bag  in- 
side, and  fit  tight  all  round.  Place  the  pan 
on  a  slow  fire,  and  the  steam  generated  from 
the  water  will  cook  the  rice.  Each  grain, 
it  is  stated,  will  come  out  of  the  boiler  as 
dry  and  distinct  as  if  just  taken  from  the 
hull.  More  water  may  be  poured  into  the 
pan  if  necessary,  but  only  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  steam  till  the  rice  is  cooked.  The 
pan  must  not  be  heated  so  hot  as  to  cause 
the  steam  to  blow  off  the  lid." 

The  same  effect  can  doubtless  be  obtain- 
ed by  using  a  steamer  such  as  may  be 
found  in  any  well-ordered  kitchen. 


Talking  at  the  Table. — "  Is  it  proper 
to  talk  at  the  table  ?"  By  all  means.  We 
are  aware  that  some  few  consider  it  proper 
to  observe  perfect  silence  while  at  the  ta- 
ble. We  do  not  know  how  such  a  horrid 
custom  originated,  yet  we  have  a  few  times 
been  a  guest  at  such  tables,  but  hope  nev- 
er to  be  again.  The  table  is  just  the  place 
to  talk,  and  the  meal  hours  should  be 
amongst  the  pleasantest  of  the  day.  Don't 
talk  business  and  discuss  what  work  shall 
be  done  after  dinner,  but  give  the  time  to 
social  chat.  This  should  not  prolong  the 
meal  inconveniently,  but  there  should  be 
enough  of  it  to  prevent  the  common  cus- 
tom of  rapid  eating. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

How  TO  Select  a  Good  Silk. — A  piece 
of  good  silk  should  iDOssess  three  particu- 
lar requisites— it  should  be  soft,  smooth 
and  lustrous.  The  softer  it  is  the,  better, 
provided  it  is  close  woven  and  not  flimsy. 
The  best  way  to  determine  its  softness  is 
to  gather  it  in  folds  across  its  width,  and 
observe  its  appearance.  If  it  be  good  the 
folds  will  be  round  and  soft  in  outline,  like 
a  piece  of  nice  fine  flannel;  but  if  it  be 
poor  aud  stiff  the  folds  will  present  sharp 
angles  and  points.  Such  silk,  when  made 
up,  will  always  present  angular  folds  and 
sharp  projections,  by  which  the  fibres  are 
easily  broken.  We  all  know  the  difference 
between  the  wear  of  anything  with  sharp, 
angular  surfaces,  and  one  with  rounded, 
graceful  projections.  We  have  said  it 
should  also  be  smooth.  This  may  be 
tested  by  any  one  of  delicate  touch,  by 
passing  the  fabric  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger,  when  any  imjjerfection  or 
roughness  will  be  readily  perceived.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  silk  is  its 
brilliant  gloss — the  absence  of  which  is  a 
sure  sign  of  inferiority.  A  fictitious  gloss 
is  sometimes  imparted  to  silk;  but  that 
can  generally  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  luster. 

To  Clean  and  Eenovate  Kid  Gloves. — 
Make  a  thick  mucilage  by  boiling  a  hand- 
ful of  flaxseed;  add  a  little  dissolved  soap; 
then,  when  the  mixture  cools,  with  a  piece 
of  white  flannel  wipe  the  gloves,  previously 
fitted  to  the  hand;  use  only  enough  of  the 
cleanser  to  take  off  the  dirt,  without  wet- 
ting through  the  glove. 

To  Cook  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton. — Bone 
the  larger  half  of  your  shoulder,  lard  the 
inside  with  well  seasoned  larding,  tie  it  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  balloon,  lay. some  slips  of 
bacon  in  your  pan,  and  u2)ou  them  place 
your  meat,  with  3  or  4  carrots,  5  small 
onions,  3  cloves,  2  bay  leaves,  thyme,  and 
the  bones  that  have  been  taken  out; 
moisten  with  boullion,  set  all  on  the  fire, 
and  simnier  for  three  hours  and  a  half; 
garnish  with  small  onions. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

To  Make  a  Supeeior  Sand  Paper. — 
Take  a  quantity  of  broken  window  glass 
(that  which  has  rather  a  green  appearance 
on  the  edge  is  best;)  pound  it  in  an  iron 
mortar;  then  have  two  or  three  sieves,  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  ready  for  use 
when  wanted.  Take  any  good  tough  paper 
(fine  cartridge  is  the  best;)  level  the  knobs 
and  lumps  on  both  sides  with  pumice- 
stone;  tack  it  at  each  corner  on  a  board, 
and,  with  good  clear  glue,  diluted  with 
about  one-third  more  water  than  is  used 
generally  for  wood  work,  go  quickly  over 
the  palmer,  taking  care  to  spread  it  even 
with  your  brush;  then,  having  your  sieve 
ready,  sift  the  pounded  glass  over  it  lightly, 
yet  so  as  to  cover  it  in  every  jiart;  let  it 
remain  till  the  glue  is  set,  take  it  from  the 
board,  shake  oil'  the  superfluous  glass  into 
the  sieve,  and  hang  it  in  the  shade  to  dry. 
In  two  or  three  days,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  paper  will  be  much  better  than  any 
you  can  buy^sand  being  frequently  mixed 
with  the  glass,  and  colored  to  deceive  the 
purchaser. 

To  Clean  Soft  ]\Iahogany,  or  other 
Porous  Wood. — After  scraping  and  sand- 
papering in  the  usual  manner,  take  a  sponge 
and  wet  the  surface  to  raise  the  grain;  then 
with  a  jjiece  of  fine  pumice-stone,  cut  the 
way  of  the  fibres,  rub  the  wood  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  grain,  keeping  it  moist  with 
water.  Let  the  work  di-y;  then,  if  you 
wet  it  again,  you  will  find  the  grain  much 
smoother,  and  it  will  not  raise  so  much. 
Repeat  the  process,  and  you  will  find 
the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
wood  much  hardened.  By  this  means 
common  soft  Honduras  mahogany  will 
take  a  polish  equal  to  fine  Hispaniola. 

Another  Way  to  Clean,  and  Finish 
Mahogany  Wood.—  Scrape  and  sand  paper 
your  work  as  smooth  as  possible;  go  over 
every  part  with  a  brush  dipped  in  furniture 
oil,  and  let  it  remain  all  night;  have  ready 
the  powder  of  the  finest  red  brick,  which 
tie  up  in  a  cotton  stocking  aud  sift  equally 
over  the  work  the  next  morning,  and,  with 
a  leaden  or  iron  weight  in  a  piece  of  car- 
pet, rub  your  work  well  the  way  of  the 
grain,  backwards  and  forwards,  till  it  has 
a  good  gloss.  If  not  sufficient,  or  if  the 
grain  apj^ears  any  way  rough,  repeat  the 
process.  Be  carefiil  not  to  j)ut  too  much 
of  the  brickdust,  as  it  should  not  be  rubbed 
dry,  but  rather  as  a  paste  upon  the  cloth. 
When  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth, 
clean  your  work  oft'  with  a  rubljer  of  car- 
pet, and  fine  mahogany  sawdust.  This 
process  will  give  a  good  gloss  and  face  to 
your  work,  and  make  a  surface  that  will 
improve  by  wear.  Indeed,  b.y  this  process, 
soft  Honduras  mahogany  Avill  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  Spanish. 


LifE  TI|©iIqI|ys. 


Wk  should  beware  of  judging  ourselves  by 
what  others  think  of  us. 

He  who  would  stop  every  man's  mouth 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  meal. 

The  more  you  exercise  your  memory  the 
better  and  more  reliable  it  will  become. 

An  active  life  is  the  best  guardian  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  greatest  jjreservative  of  health. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertain- 
ment for  your  friends  within  your  means, 
not  beyond. 

A  SINCERE  confession  of  our  ignorance,  is 
one  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies  of 
our  judgment. 

It  is  always  in  our  power  to  make  friends 
by  smiles;  what  folly  then,  to  make  an 
enemy  by  frowns. 

A  FIRM  faith  is  the  best  divinity;  a  good 
life  is  the  best  philosoi:)hy;  a  clear  con- 
science the  best  law;  honesty  the  best  pol- 
icy; and  temperance  the  best  physic. 

An  honest  reputation  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  men;  they  obtain  it  by  social  virtues, 
and  by  doing  their  duty. 

Content  and  patience  are  the  two  virtues 
which  conquer  and  overthrow  all  anger, 
malice,  wrath  and  back-biting. 

Grief  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds 
than  happiness  ever  can;  and  common  suf- 
fering is  a  far  stronger  link  than  common 
joy. 

Goethe  said:  "I  must  confess  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  eternal  bliss  if 
it  did  not  offer  me  new  problems  and  new 
difficulties  to  be  mastered." 

Education. — Where  education  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  or  improperly  managed, 
we  see  the  worst  passions  ruling  with  un- 
controlled and  incessant  sway.  Good  sense 
degenerates  into  craft,  and  anger  rankles 
into  malignity.  Restraint,  which  is 
thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and 
the  judicious  admonitions  are  urged  in 
vain. 

A  Beautiful  Allegory. 

A  traveler  who  spent  some  time  in  Tur- 
key relates  a  beautiful  parable  which  was 
toid  him  by  a  dervish,  and  which  seems 
even  more  beautiful  than  Sterne's  celebra- 
ted figure  of  the  accusing  spirit  and  record-- 
ing  angel. 

"Every  man"  said  the  dervish,  "has  two 
angels,  one  on  his  right  shoulder  and  one 
on  his  left.  When  he  does  anything  good, 
the  angel  on  the  right  shoulder  writes  it 
down  and  seals  it,  because  what  has  been 
done  is  done  forever.  When  he  does  any- 
thing evil,  the  angel  on  his  left  shoulder 
writes  it  down  and  waits  till  midnight.  If 
before  that  time  the  man  bows  his  head 
and  exclaims,  "Gracious  Allah  !I  have 
sinned — forgive  me  !  "  the  angel  rubs  out 
the  record;  but  if  not,  at  midnight  he  seals 
it,  and  the  angel  on  the  right  shoulder 
weeps." 

Young  Men. — Most  young  men  consider 
it  a  great  misfortune  to  be  poor,  or  not  to 
have  capital  enough  to  establish  them- 
selves at  their  outset  of  life  in  a  good  bus- 
iness. This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  So  far 
from  poverty  being  a  misfortune  to  him,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  we  every  day  be- 
hold, it  is  really  a  blessing:  the  chance  is 
more  than  ten  to  one  against  the  youth 
who  starts  with  plenty  of  money.  Let  any 
one  look  back  twenty  years,  and  see  who 
commenced  business  at  that  time  with 
abundant  means,  and  trace  them  down  to 
the  present  day — how  many  of  these  now 
boast  wealth  and  standing?  On  the  con- 
trary, how  many  have  become  poor,  lost 
their  places  in  society,  and  are  passed  by 
their  own  boon  companions,  with  a  look 
which  painfully  says,  I  know  you  not ! 

Young  men,  learning  business,  hopeful 
of  the  future,  a  word  with  you  !  Cultivate 
and  practice  civility:  It  costs  so  little  and 
is  worth  so  much  !  A  young  clerk  with 
civility,  already  has  a  stock  of  goods  of  his 
own.  Regarded  as  mere  policy  it  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  honesty;  and  likehonesty 
it  is  good  for  its  own  self.  An  uncivil  man 
is  necessarily  a  discontented  man,  a  dis- 
comfort to  himself.  We  beg  leave  to  add 
a  new  sentiment  to  the  copy  book  of  the 
period:  Be  civil  and  you  will  be  hajspy  ! 

To  Break  Bad  Habits. — Understand 
clearly  the  reasons,  and  all  the  reasons  why 
the  habit  is  injurious.  Study  the  subject 
till  there  is  no  lingering  doubt  in  your 
mind.  Avoid  the  places,  the  persons,  the 
thoughts,  that  lead  to  temptation. 

Frequent  the  places,  associate  with  the 
persons,  indulge  the  thoughts,  that  will 
keep  you  away  from  temptation. 

Keep  busy.  Idleness  is  the  strength  of 
bad  habits. 
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Our  Wheat  Crop;  and  What  of  It? 

Editors  Press. — The  constant  recur- 
rence of  this  subject  in  our  various  i)aper8 
reminds  me  of  the  times  when  every  paper 
brought  us  the  consoling  news  of  "all 
quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

It  seems  noic  as  then,  that  every  writer 
must  give  his  guess  which  way  the  armies 
will  move  next.  Will  Gen.  Plenty  so  mar- 
shal his  forces  in  the  few  grain  growing 
counties  as  to  meet  and  repel  Gen.  Scar- 
city coming  in  from  the  mountains  and 
the  plains  ?  Or  will  Gen.  Scarcity  be  able 
to  form  a  junction  of  his  forces  with  the 
170,000  non-producers  about  the  Bay  City; 
and  so  invite  Gen.  Starvation  to  sweep  this 
whole  country  with  his  invincible  cohorts  ? 

Within  a  few  days  past  I  have  been  rid- 
ing along  the  lines, — not  at  the  front — but 
among  the  hastes.  Napa  Valley  will  be 
able  to  send  a  few  thousands  to  the  front 
in  good  time  for  the  conflict. 

But  seriously;  it  apjiears  to  me  that  the 
various  reports  in  the  papers  are  calcu- 
lated though  not  intended,  to  mislead. 
One  gives  the  names  of  six  counties  which 
will  raise  wheat  enough  for  their  own 
bread  and  seed;  and  licelre  other  counties 
wlii(!h  will  yield  a  surplus  of   90,000  tons. 

Tlio  imi)rcssion  made  is,  that  there  will 
be  00,000  tons  seeking  carriage  to  foreign 
j)arts;  or  in  other  words  that  our  grain 
crop  will  furnish  exports  to  the  value 
$1,000,000. 

Now  let  us  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  30  counties  of  wliich  no  mention 
is  made,  are  not  grain  growing  counties. 
Nearly  half  of  the  people  of  the  State 
must  draw  their  broad  from  this  surplus. 
I  think  that,  when  we  have  sujiplied  the 
interior,  non-producing  counties,  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  170,000  in  San  Francisco 
county,  we  shall  have  very  little  for  for- 
eign trade.  I  hope  our  farmers  generally 
will  not  be  caught  as  some  are  in  Lake 
Co.,  just  at  present,  buying  back  their  own 
bread  at  two  prices.  It  may  be  well  to  sell 
their  surplus  promptly;  but  not  sell  them- 
selves sliort.  Jeigh  Aeuh. 


[June  3,  1871. 


The  Rain  Fall  in  Stanislaus. 

Editors  Press: — As  the  month  of  May 
is  almost  passed,  allow  me  to  report  to 
you  th'e  rains  for  this  month  in  our  part  of 
Stanislaus  county.  We  have  had  throe 
showers  in  May: 

May  IG  the  amount  which  fell  was 0.05  in. 

May  26         "         "         "         "         ....0.04  " 
May  28        "         "         "         "         ....0.37  " 

Total  for  May 0.46  in. 

This  makes  the  entire  amount  of  rain  for 
the  season  of  '70  and  '71,  at  this  locality, 
7.21  inches. 

Dr.  Logan  in  his  most  servicable  rain- 
table  for  21  years  past,  shows  that  the 
amount  of  rain  at  Sacramento,  in  the  dry 
season  of  '03  and  '04  was  7.80  inches,  or 
more  than  we  have  had,  so  far,  this  season. 
Then  why  are  we  making  better  crops  in 
portions  of  our  valley  than  were  made  in 
'05?  Is  it  not  chiefly  because  we  had 
more  rain  in  February  '71  than  in  February 
'G4? 

Dr.  Logan  shows  there  was  0.18  or  less 
than  oaf.-fifOi  of  an  inch  in  February  '04, 
while  last  February  we  had  in  our  locality 
1.44  inches  or  eirfhl  timsa  as  much  as  fell  in 
Sacramento  in  February  '04.  Much  of  the 
grain  in  this  neighborhood  is  still  green 
and  will  be  enabled  to  till  well  on  account 
of  yesterday's  rain.     Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  A.  Wright. 

Tiirlock,  Stanislaus  Co.,  May  29th. 


Calves  Dying. 

EDrroRS  Press: — We  have  recently  lost 
eight  or  ten  calves  from  three  to  five 
months  old,  and  in  good  flesh.  They  com- 
menced breathing  very  short  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  On  examination  wo  found  small 
white  worms  in  the  air  tubes  of  their 
lungs,  from  three-fourths  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
hair  in  a  horse's  tiil.  We  tried  everything 
we  could  think  of  without  avail.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  If 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me 
any  information  through  your  paper  of  any 
remedy,  I  will  be  much  obliged.  The  air 
tubes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs  were 
filled  full  of  them.  M.  O.sborn. 

Tomales,  May  28,  1871. 

"F.  W.  H."  Sacramento.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  parties  to  whom  you 
refer,  and  hence  are  unable  to  answer  the 
question  you  proijound  from  any  personal 
knowledge  of  them. 


Agricultural  Representation. 

The  following  very  sensible  remarks  are 
from  the  March  and  April  number  of  the 
monthly  report  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington  : — 

Eegret  is  felt  by  the  true  friends  of  agri- 
culture, that  so  few  farmers  should  be 
found  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  espe- 
cially in  Congress.  If  it  is  true  that  na- 
tional detriment  results  from  the  non-rep- 
resentation of  tenant-farmers  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  an  allirmation  recently 
made  as  a  fact  to  be  deprecated,  how  much 
greater  the  loss  from  lack  of  agricultural 
representation  in  a  nation  of  independent, 
thrifty,  and  intelligeat  farmers  ! 

It  is  not  that  there  is  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  of  the  breadth  and 
brains  of  an  average  Congress  among  the 
farmers  of  any  individual  State;  but  far- 
mers are  isolated,  and  unable  to  combine 
with  facility;  they  are  more  indei)endent, 
and  thus  in  feeling  and  fact  are  loss  in- 
clined to  "  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee  where  [political]  thrift  may  fol- 
low fawning;"  they  are  comparatively  sin- 
gle-minded and  conscientious,  and  are 
therefore  a\'^rse  to  the  insincerity  and  sin- 
uosity of  the  genus  politician. 

While  agriculture  is  thus  unrepresented, 
its  interests  suffer.  Ambitious  lawyers, 
scheming  merchants,  sijeculators,  and  rail- 
road monoijolists,  men  who  do  not  repre- 
sent the  producing  interests,  and  who  are 
at  best  the  expensive  go-betweens  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  have  an  impell- 
ing personal  interest  in  seeking  legislative 
position,  and  they,  therefore,  obtain  it. 
Commerce  has  yearly  had  its  millions  in 
subsidies,  improvements  of  navigation, 
light-houses,  and  other  aids;  railroads  have 
millions  of  dollars  of  money  and  of  acres 
of  land,  and  their  managers  are  permitted 
to  water  their  stock  and  drain  the  resources 
of  the  farmers  for  double  dividends. 

Now,  the  farmers  want  very  little  money 
in  appropriations  in  aid  of  agrioilture,  but 
they  do  need  an  exemption  from  adverse 
legislation — statesmen  understanding  and 
conscientiously  working  for  their  interests 
— protection  against  rings  of  land  monopo- 
lies and  the  tyranny  of  freight  combina- 
tions. Farmers  have  the  numbers,  wealth, 
and  ability  to  protect  themselves,  by  act- 
ing in  concert,  in  combination  against 
combinations,  as  a  grand  "ring,"  which 
shall  overwhelm  all  mercenary  "  rings" 
whatever.  To  the  honest  masses  of  the 
rural  population,  both  on  account  of  integ- 
rity and  numbers,  must  the  country  look 
for  its  salvation  from  unhallowed  greed 
and  knavery  in  legislation.  Then  lot  the 
agricultural  classes  combine  and  make 
sure  they  are  represented  in  State  and  na- 
tional legislatures. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  should  see  to 
it  that  they  are  represented  more  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  calling  hereafter  both  in 
the  legislature  of  their  own  State  and  in 
Congress.  In  this  connection  it  may  bo 
proper  to  mention  that  we  notice  that  the 
name  of  Chas.  F.  Heed,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  used  i^  ref- 
erence to  the  Congressional  nomination 
from  the  3d  district.  Laying  aside  poli- 
tics, no  better  selection  could  be  made  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  district,  which  is 
largely  agricultural.  Agriculture  is  now 
our  great  interest  and  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  National  Legislature,  and  who  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  person  for  the  far- 
mer to  send  there  than  Mr.  Reed  who  has 
been  President  of  our  State  Society  for 
nearly  ten  years  ? 


SlV!y\LL       pRUlf      GlJLXJf^E. 


Our  Future  Fruit  Market. 

It  is  evident  that  a  vast  trade  -in  fruit 
must  soon  grow  up  between  this  State  and 
the  States  and  Territories  this  side  of  the 
headwaters  of  Jtho  Missouri ;  while  as  yet 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  but  a  small  de- 
mand boj'ond  our  own  borders.  The  great 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  the  country  beyond, 
as  far  as,  and  including  the  Eastern  ba.se 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  must  ever  look  to 
California  for  its  supply  of  fruit.  Those 
regions  will  soon  contain  very  large  poiiu- 
lations,  attracted]  thither  by  the  un- 
paralleled richness  of  the  mines,  the  cheap- 
ness of  lands,  and  the  facilities  alTorded  by 
the  numerous  railroads  now  in  process  of 
construction  or  in  contemplation. 

The  experiments  of  last  year  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  many  kinds  of  fruit 
can  be  transported  safely,  and  to  a  profit, 
even  as  far  as  New  York;  while  nearly 
everything  in  the  fruit  line,  even  to  straw- 
berries, can  be  S3nt]  across  the  mountains. 
The  market  for  grapes  is  without  limit. 
In  addition  to  their  demand  for  the  table, 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  supply  vintners 
or  distilleries,  can  convert  their  grapes  into 
raisins,  for  which  our  climate  and  soil  pre- 
sent natural  advantages,  and  the  market 
for  which  is  unlimited,  and  constantly  in. 
creasing. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  those  having 
the  proper  soils  and  locations,  convenient 
to  railroad  lines,  to  turn  their  attention 
more  to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  fruits, 
generally,  and  thus  secure  a  certain  crop, 
which  will  always  be  profitable,  rather  than 
depend  so  entirely  on  grain,  which  is  uncer- 
tain both  in  yield  and  price.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
our  foothills  and  plains,  which  can  now  be 
bought  for  two  or  three  dollars  an  acre,  or 
less,  or  even  pre-empted,  wbich,  in  five 
years,  with  very  little  expense,  might  be 
made  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre. 
Make  the  jsroper  locations,  select  your 
varieties  of  trees  and  vines  with  judgment, 
and  with  ordinary  care  and  industry,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  fUilnro. 


How  to  Prevent  Mildew 
ries. 


on  Gooseber- 


Raspberrles. 


The  Next  Ixdustrial  Exhibition. — 
Mr.  Hallidie,  President  of  the  Institute, 
has  received  highly  favorable  accounts 
from  Mr.  H.  D.  Dunn,  who  is  now  travel- 
ing in  Japan  in  the  interest  of  the  forth- 
coming exhibition.  There  is  a  proposition 
before  the  government  to  send  over  several 
commissioners  to  witness  and  report  upon 
the  exhibition,  and  to  secure  for  the  same 
a  proper  representation  there  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  industries  of  Japan. 

Dr.  McGowan,  of  Shanghai,  who  lately 
spent  some  months  in  this  city,  also  writes 
encouragingly  of  the  interest  being  taken 
in  the  exhibition  by  the  Chinese  merchants 
and  authorities.  The  next  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  important  ever  held  on  this 
coast. 


The  German  town  Telegraph,  good  author- 
ity, says: — There  is  nothing  easier  to  grow 
than  the  raspberry,  and  of  all  our  small 
fruit  it  is  the  most  wholesome  and  to  be 
preferred.  The  blackberry  may  be  as  whole- 
some when  it  is  in  perfection,  but  the 
strawberry,  while  it  is  a  delicious  fruit, 
and  chosen  by  many  to  all  others,  is  pos- 
tively  injurious  to  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  persons.  It  contains  an  acidity  of 
a  very  peculiar  and  powerful  nature.  It 
affects  the  blood  and  produces  eruptions; 
and  peojile  subject  to  gout  are  prohibited 
from  touching  the  fruit.  Raspberries,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  merely  innocuous, 
but  they  are  extremely  wholesome,  and  can 
be  eaten  in  any  desired  quantity. 
• .  Raspberry  canes  should  be  planted  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Cut  down  the  canes  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground  and  set  firmly. 
We  prefer  rather  a  moist  spot  for  them, 
and  if  in  the  shade  a  portion  of  the  day  so 
much  the  better.  They  can  be  planted  un- 
der fruit-trees  where  scarcely  anything  else 
will  grow,  and  the  berry  will  be  larger  and 
finer.  They  like  a  cool,  moist  soil,  kept  so 
by  liberal  mulching  with  leaves,  light  ma- 
nure or  any  trash,  and  if  a  foot  in  depth  it 
is  an  advantage. 

In  tying  the  canes  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  tie  too  closely,  but  to  leave  room  to 
expand  and  the  new  wood  to  sprout  freely. 
When  extra  canes  are  wanted,  which  sprout 
in  the  space  between  the  rows,  mulching 
should  be  delayed  until  these  have  grown 
a  foot  or  so,  otherwise  it  will  retard,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  sprouting. 

Every  family  ought  to  have  grown  a  few 
good  rows  of  raspberries.  The  variety  re- 
quiring the  least  attention  is  the  "Phila- 
delphia." It  is  a  fair  berry,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. But  those  who  desire  choice  fruit, 
of  the  largest  size,  grow  the  "hornet." 
This  is  equally  prolific,  and  never  fails  to 
give  us  a  crop. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer, 
gives  his  experience  in  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows: 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  got  some  plants 
of  the  English  gooseberry,  and  when  the 
time  for  fruit  came  round  they  yielded  noth- 
ing but  poor,  dirty  looking, worthless  stuff", 
year  after  year,  on  account  of  the  mildew. 
At  the  time  I  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  matter — not  even  knowing  what 
mildew  was.  After  several  years  of  trial  I 
pulled  up  the  bushes.  About  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  I  i)rocured  some  bushes  of 
the  English  variety,  of  two  diff'erent  sorts 
— one  red,  the  other  green;  but,  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  these  were  effected  with 
mildew.  By  this  time  I  had  heard  of  many 
preventives,  such  as  sulphur,  tar,  bark, 
boards,  etc.  I  tried  all  these,  but  with  lit- 
tle success.  Being  very  fond  of  gooseber- 
ries, I  determined  not  to  give  up,  and  re- 
membering that  one  of  my  bushes,  of  the 
first  lot,  hatl  by  oversight  been  spared,  it 
being  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  where  there 
was  a  grass  plot,  and  not  being  attended  to, 
the  wild  grass  grew  as  high  as  the  bush; 
still  there  was  a  little  fruit,  small  in  size, 
but  perfectly  sound  from  year  to  year.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  if  sound  fruit 
grew  among  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  grass 
it  might  have  the  same  eff'eot  to  spread 
gra.ss  on  the  gi-ound,  under  and  around  the 
bushes.  For  the  last  six  years,  as  soon  as 
the  grass  will  but  say  nine  inches  or  a  foot 
long,  I  have  spread  a  quantity  of  new  cut 
grass  under  my  bushes,  and  let  it  remain 
all  summer.  That,  combined  with  very 
high  cultivation  and  close  prunning,  has 
been  a  complete  preventive  of  mildew  for 
the  last  six  years.  Whether  this  simple 
and  inexpensive  remedy  will  hold  good  on 
all  kinds  of  soil,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
One  thing  I  can  say,  as  all  my  neighbors 
can  testify:  I  have  had  splendid  crops  of 
large  sized  sound  berries,  some  of  them  as 
large  as  small  plums.  My  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,    gravel  sub-soil. 

The  result  of  actual  experiments  are  al- 
ways valuable.  —Ed.  Press. 

Profits  of  Blackberry  Culture. — A 
gentleman  near  Auburn,  in  Placer  county, 
according  to  .the  Stars  and  Stripes,  has 
among  other  kinds  of  fruit  20«  stools  of 
the  Lawton  blackberry — the  variety  which 
we  illustrated  last  week.  From  these  he 
last  year  liberally  supplied  his  table,  sold 
a  considerable  quantity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  shipped  2,465pounds.  Omitting 
those  used  at  homo  and  sold  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  estimating  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  those  shipped  abroad,  the  above 
yield  would  be  at  the  rate  of  8,413  pounds 
per  acre.  At  eight  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  less  than  the  average  price  last  year, 
this  would  realize  upwards  of  8673  per 
acre.  Reduce  it  one-half  or  three-quarters, 
and  where  is  grain  growing  in  comjiari- 
son? 


The  Grape  Crop  in  Sonoma. 

A  correspondent,  "  E.  P.  H.,"  writes 
from  I'etaluma  that  the  cold  weather  and 
high  wind,  which  has  lately  prevailed,  has 
caused  the  blight  and  mildew  to  appear,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  young  grapes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petaluma.  He  adds: — "  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  complaint  will  not 
bo  general.  We  daily  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  varied  climate  of  California.  The 
cause  of  the  injury  to  the  grape  is  the  sal- 
vation of  the  grain  and  bay,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  grown  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Sonoma  has  no  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint this  dry  year." 


The  Hyde  Road  Steamer,  after  the  arti- 
cle in  another  column  was  written,  drew, 
at  Sacremento,  three  of  the  State  Capitol  col- 
ums,  or  a  total  of  tfnrti/  nine  tons;  moreover, 
it  drew  this  load  at  one  time,  with  only  one 
driving  wheel  in  gear.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  powers  of  the  machine. 

African  Diamonds. — It  is  said  that 
.5,802  diamonds  were  shipped  from  the  Afri- 
can diamond  fields,  last  year.  They  were 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality;  but  brought 
$661,775  in  gold  that  wasn't  inferior  to  the 
best. 
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The  Last  Rain  in  May. 

By  THOS.  M,  LOGAN,  M,  D..  of  Sacramento,  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  all  our  remarks  respecting  the  rainfall  of  this 
season,  we  have  invariably  advocated  tlie  great  proba- 
bility of  more  or  less  rain  in  May — perhaps  sufficient  to 
mature  the  crops.  To  confirm  our  prediction,  it  has  at 
last  come,  although  rather  later  than  we  would  have 
desired.  To  show  that  our  expectation  was  not  con- 
jectural, but  based  upon  the  average  prospects  fur- 
nished by  statistics,  we  subjoin  the  following  table, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  our  agricul- 
tural friends.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  none  of  the  22 
years  has  the  rain  ever  failed  in  May;  and  only  in  one 
year  (1857)  did  it  decline  to  a  sprinkle: 

BAINFALL  IN  MAT,  AT   SACRAMENTO,  DtJItlNO  22  YEAE8. 

1830— Total  for  May,  0.250 Date  of  last  rain,  25tb 

1851—  ••  ••  0.690 "  "  20th 

18.52—  "  "  0.300 "  "  17th 

1853—  "  "  1.4.50 "  "  29th 

18.54—  "  "  0.210 "  "  18th 

1853-  "  "  1.150 "  "  20th 

185B—  "  "  1.841 "  "  22d 

1857—  "  •<  0.001 "  "  10th 

1858—  "  "  0.20:i "  "  26th 

1859—  "  "  1.037 "  "  23d 

1860—  "  "  2.491 "  "  25th 

1801—  "  "  0.590 "  "  2lBt 

1862—  "  "  1.808 "  "  27th 

1863—  "  "  0.355 "  "  19th 

1864—  "  "  0.742 "  "  23d 

1865—  "  '■  0.460 "  "  19th 

1866—  "  "  2.252 "  "  28th 

1867—  "  "  0.008 "  "  16th 

1868—  "  "  0  270 "  ••  22d 

1869—  "  "  0.648 "  "  22d 

1870—  "  "  0.270 "  "  19th 

1871—  "  "  0.556 "  "  28th 


California   Industrial  Fairs  for    1871. 

The  StJite  Fair  begins  on  the  18th,  and  ends  on  the  23d  of 
September,  at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  begins  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Fair  begins  on  the 
12th,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  September,  at  Stockton. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair  begins  on  tbe  26th  of  September,  at  Chico. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  begins 
August  2yth,  and  ends  September  Ist,  at  San  Jose. 

The  times  of  the  other  Fairs  will  be  inserted  as  received, 
and  kept  standing  until  the  several  Exhibitions  shall  take 
place. 


CixY  P^f^KEj  R^Ef»©^7. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Juno  1st. 

FLOUR — The  market  still  continues  quiet 
even  under  a  further  decline,  ■with  no  demand, 
■whatever,  for  export.  Heavy  aurplies  have 
been  received  during  the  past  week  from  Ore- 
gon, by  reason  of  ■which  stocks  have  largely 
accumulated. 

Transactions  embrace  2,000  bbls.  California 
extra,  2,500  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  f  7.00@7.25;  extra,  $7.87 
@8.12  gold;  although  some  transactions  are 
reported  at  $8.25@8.37  on  the  basis  of  silver 
payment. 

WHEAT— Has  still  further  depreciated  during 
the  week,  and  we  quote  about  20  cents  lower 
than  our  last  figures.  The  market  is  quiet, 
under  this  decline.  We  quote  good  to  choice  at 
$2.55@2.62.  Sales  of  12,000  sacks  have  been 
reported,  during  the  week,  at  $2.55@2.75. 
The  only  buyers  are  millers  and  distillers.  We 
are  now  ■within  one  month  of  the  new  crop, 
■with  a  surplus  of  at  least  5,000  tons  of  old. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  declined  another 
penny,  to  12s.  2d.  New  York  rates  are  given 
at  $1.05. 

BABLEY— The  market  still  continues  quiet. 
Sales  of  9,000  sacks  are  reported  at  $1.82@2.00 
from  fair  to  choice.  At  the  close  we  quote  at 
$1.80@2.00. 

OATS — The  market  has  slightly  declined, 
with  sales  of  6,000  sks.  fair  to  choice,  from 
$1.80@$2.25.  Quotable  at  close  at  $1.85@ 
2.12/,. 

CORN — Is  still  lower  with  a  weak  market; 
quotable  at  $2.25@2.30  per  cental. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $3.00®3.5O. 
according  to  quality. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3. 

RYE— Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED — Has  materially  declined,  and  ■we 
quote:  Stbaw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $30.00;  Mid- 
dlings, $40.00;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $40. 

HAY— We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $16.00 
@$20.00  ^  ton. 

HONEY — But  little  in  market  and  quotations 
nominal. 

POTATOES— The  old  crop  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted; best  descriptions  of  new  are  selling 
$1.75@2.00 — inferior  may  be  quoted  at  $1.25@ 
1.50.    Particularly  choice  lots  bring  $2.00@2.12 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  8 
©12^/^0.    for    CaUfornia    crop   of    1870. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18>^c;  Salted,  8@9c.  Sales  during  the 
■week  2,000   Cal.   dry,   and    1,670   salted. 

WOOL. — Safes  for  the  week  have  aggregated 
about  600,000  lbs.  at  from  25@33c.  The  receipts 
continue  heavy.  Desirable  lots  are  active, 
■while  inferior  grades  are  slow.  Stocks  are  ac- 
cumulating. Thus  far  our  receipts  are  5,000 
bales  in  excess  of  the  same  time  last  year; 
22,000  bales  were  received  during  the  month  of 
May.  Fair  to  choice  shipping  may  be  quoted 
at  21@31c.  Some  fancy  lots  bring  from  3'2@ 
33c.  We  note  sales  in  Boston  all  the  way 
from  24c  for  very  burry,  to  45c  for  choice  spring 
(cuiTency). 


A  Boston  paper  says:  "There  has  been  con- 
siderable doing  in  new  California  wool;  but 
prices  are  advancing  so  rapidly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  them  on  this  side.  Receivers,  how- 
ever, are  able  to  obtain  a  fair  advance  on  cost, 
and  deem  it  more  prudent  to  meet  the  market 
at  current  rates  than  to  hold  on  for  extreme 
prices  that  may  not  be  realized.  In  noticing 
the  arrivals  of  new  California  wool  at  this 
time  last  year  we  quoted  sales  of  good  lots  at 
30@32c,  and  similar  wools  are  now  selling  at 
40@12%o,  and  cannot  be  placed  hare  now  at 
these  prices,  at  present  cuiTent  rates  in  San 
Francisco." 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  7%@8c.  Sales  of  30,000  lbs.  are  reported 
for  the  week. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c.  Two  large  lots  of  flax  seed  have 
been  received  from  Oregon,  during  the  past 
week. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  15:^@16c; 
Oi'egon,  15J/^@16;  Chicago  16c;  California  Uams 
13%@I4%;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18@20c;  Oregon  do,  18(aj 
•20c;  Eastern  do,  21@24c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13@14c. 

BEANS. — Extremes  of  quotations — Bayo, 
$2.62@$3.75;  Butter,  small  White  and  Pea, 
$2.50{ai,$2.75;  Pink,  $1.87^. 

NUTS— CaUfornia  Almonds,  12%@15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  7@ 
8c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12%c;  Pecan,  23(ai 
25c  '^  lb,      Cocoanuts  $15(0^18  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT  —  We  quote  prices  from 
slaughterers  to  dealers  without  change. 

BEEF— American,  1st  quahty,  9@10c  ^  lb. 
Do  2d        do        7@  c8  "$>,  fc. 

Do  3d        do        5@  6c  '^  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  7@10c. 

MUTT0N-5)eclined  to  5@5>$c  "^  ft). 

LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from  7@8e  ^  fc. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  5%(ai73^c. 
dressed,  10@11. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  unchanged, 
Hens  $6%@7%;  Roosters  tG%@Ti4<  Ducks, 
tame,$6(g)7  '^  doz; 'geese,  tame,  $I.85@2.00  "^ 
pair;  live  turkeys,  i8@19c  "^  ft). 

WILD  GAME— Hare, $1.50(Si$2.00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50;  No  Ducks  or  Geese  in  the  market. 

BAl^Y  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  maybe  quoted  at28@32%c;  Cal- 
ifornia firkin  butter,  30(«(32c.  Fancy  brands 
Cal.  new  are  held  at  from  2%  to  3  cts.  advance. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@14c..  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 

Eggs — California    fresh,    28@29c  ; 

LARD— Cabfornia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  16@17c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Strawberries,  2@7c;  Ajjricots,  5@4;  Cher- 
ries; 8@35o;  Gooseberries,  7c;  Rhubard,  1@ 
3c;  Asparagus,  3@8c. 

CASE  GOODS — In  2  ft)  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackberries,  $4 ;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  jxe,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  pie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 

report    a    good    enquiry.    At   the   same    time 

stocks  of    all  kinds  are   said   to   be  complete, 

which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  still 
continues  light.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14(rtH5;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$16.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable.  Eefuse. 

Rough  $15  00  $1100 

Surfaced 28  00  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00  18  UO 

Tout  ued  and  grooved ,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  3<i-inch '20  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  3<i-inch 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed-       16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


DRIED  FRUITS- In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyi-na,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  ^  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4.25  per  box; 
Cun-ants,  Zant6,l0%@ll>ic.;    50c. 


TABLE   OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sucar,  crsh'd,  lb.$  U'-iigjS  15 

Hawaiian,    do.  9    ((^    I'i 

Coffee.  Cos.  R,  lb  K'i  ■>    16 

Rio,  do 16    ® 

Tea,  Japan,  f,  R).  .50    ®    90 

Green,  do  ....  50    ®1  00 

Rice,  Haw'n,^  lb  8'<®      9 

China,  do 6    f^      "&, 

Coal  Oil,  14Bal..  50    @    60 

Candles,  ^  lb....  15    @    18 


Hemp  Seed,  tt),$  7 
Castor  Beans,  lb.  4 
Castor  Oil,  gal..l  75 
Linseed  Oil,  fjal  1  05 
Broom  Corn,^  lb  D 
Beeswax,  Ti»  tb...    21 

Peanuts, 'H  ftp 5 

Corn  Meal,  cwt..2  ,50 
Onions,  cwt 1  50 


ra      9 

(ii    4)- 
®i  00 

@1  10 
68  5 
®  30 
@  7 
®4  00 
@3  50 


SrccEss  IN  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depends  upon  being  iboroughly.prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  1  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  He\ld'3  Busi- 
ness College,  loeat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  '24, 
Post  Street,  Sau  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  tbe  school 
which  can  not  be  di-^cussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  Sau   Francisco,  Cal.    lvl-3msnr 


FniDAT,  June  2,  1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb    35    ®    45 
Pickled,  Cal.  tb    35    ® 


Second-hndd  _ 

■Wheat-sks,  22x36  13)J@  14 
Potato  G'.v  Bags.  2.3  ®  24 
Sccond-hnddo  15  @  16 
Deer  Skins,  ij»  lb.  15  ®  2-2 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on  .50  @  75 
Sheep  sks,  plain.  12H®  25 
Goat  skins,  each. 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted        do 

.Dry  Mex.  Hides. 
[Salted        do — , 
PRODUCE,  ETC. 
Codfish,  dry,  lb -.6  00    (a)    12!j  Barley,  cwt 2  35    @2  40 


do  Oregon,  lb.. 
Honey,  T^  ft 

® 

25 

® 

3(1 

Cheese,  ^  lb. .. . 

•20 

f4 

'2.5 

Eggs,  per  doz... 
Lard,^  ft. 

30 

Ot 

:i5 

IH 

® 

20 

Sugar,  cr.,  6'^  lb. 

00 

M 

Brown,  do,^  lb 

10 

((71 

i:< 

Beet,  do,  7  tb     1  OO 

® 

Sugar,  Map.  lb. 

25 

f'O 

3(1 

Plums,  dried,  ft). 

15 

roi 

•a 

Peaches,  dried,  * 

15 

m 

■Wool  Sacks,  new    40    @    90 


25    « 
Weak65 
Dnll 

15  i) 
a  @ 


Flour,  ex,T;*bbl..8  '25  68.50 

Superfine,  do.  5  .50  (S6  00 

Corn  Meal, 100  lb.3  50  @4  50 

Wheat,  ■»  100  lbs.2  95  (S-3  10 

Oats,  %t  100  lbs. .  .2  30  ®2  .50 


Beans,  cwt    ...  .2  50    ®3  00 
Potatoes,  cwt... 2  00    @2  37!^ 
Potatoes,  new..  .2  00    (§2  37K 
Hay,   i»  ton  .     .18  00  (1;24  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  @12  00 


FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 
Pine  Apples,  f .  ..5  00    (S)9  00    | Garlics 


Bananas.  1^  tb 
Cal.  Walnuts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  V>  g 
Cranberries,  O,^ 
Apples,  No.  1,1b. 
Pears,  table,  t^  lb 


3  Wimo  00 

(»  20 

5    tail  00 

(g»l  OO 

4    (9  5 

(3»  1'2>5 


Oranges,  t*  doz  .  50  (o^    75 

Lemons,  %^  doz. .  75  (oil  00 

Figs,  dried,  %*  lb  15  @    20 

Asparagus,  wh.*  12  @    1,5 

Artichokes,  doz.  50  (3)    75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *  (g)    15 

Beets,  ^  doz 20  (tj)    '25 

Potatoes,  *  lb  . .  2  (a>      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  ^ 

Potatoes,  new. . .  4  (g) 
Tomatoes, %4  lb.. 

Broccoli,  ^  doz  .1  .50  (g2  01 

Caulitlower,  t  . .  2  ,'JO  (a^l  '2.5 

Cabbage. %( doz.. 3  00  tad  .50 

Carots.  ^  doz...  10  (g>    25 

Celery,  t*  doz  ...  75  (cj;l  00 

Cress,  ^  doz  bun  20  (a>    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  '25  (g»    50 

Egg  Plant (g> 


ia> 


Green  Peas,  "^  lb 

Green  Corn,  doz. 

Sugar  Peas,  f*  tb  _ 

Lettuce,  v.  doz..     12    (a;    25 

Mushrooms,  TjJ.  lb    '25    (^    .50 

Hor?eradish,fMb  "    "' 

Okra,  dried,  "f'  lb 

Okra,  green,  ^.  lb 

Pumpkins.  ^  lb. 

Parsnips,  t  bnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,^  gal... 

Rhubarb,  ^  lb.. 

Radishes,  +  buns 

Green  Peppers,  * 
Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 
Marrowfat,  do.  (g>      b 

Hubbard,  do..  ©     5 

Strmg  Beans,  tb  .      8    U4 

Dry  Ijima.  shl...  @      8 

Spinage.  ^  bskt.    25    (t^    50 

Salsify,  ^  bunch    12    ty*    25 


(3)  20 

©  .50 
(31 

te>  4 

ta>  25 

g  '25 

50    ®  75 

"   <a>  „, 

(u»  25 

@  2S 


Turnips,!?*  doz. 

Asparagras 

New  Tomatoes,* 


25 
5U 


POULTRY,   GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 
Tongues, 


Chickens,  apiece    75  (^1  On 

Turkeys,  IS*  tb. . .    '20  (9    25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do  1  50  @ 

Teal,  "13  doz.... 
Geese,  wild, each    37'^(a    50 

Tame,  V,  pair.. 2  50  &i  00 

From  Chicago.  (a^ 

Hens,  each 75  Wd  00 

Snipe,  '-^  doz  ...1  25  fed  .50 

English,  do. ...2  50  (0*3  00 

Venison,  ift  lb  . .  [a^ 
Quails,  ^  doz  ... 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00  (513  50 

Wild,  do 1  .50  (tj,'2  00 

Hares,    each    ...    W  (aj    50 


®    15 
20 


i,  pig.  e  „ 

Bacon,  Cal.,  ^  lb  18    <yj 

Oregon,  do  18    (a(  20 

Hams,  Cal,  1J(  lb.  18    ®  '20 

Hams,  Cross'  3  c  @  25 

Choice  D'ffield  (<$  '25 

Whittaker's  ..  ®  25 

Johnson's  Or..  @  25 

Salmon,  n?  lb...  10    ®  12 

Smoked,  new,"  10    @  12 

Pickled, «  lb..  6    (o)      8 

Rock  Cod,  1?  tb..  10    @  12 

Kingflah,  %(  lb  . .  25    (a) 

Perch. 's  water, lb  10    ®  IZ"^ 

Fresh  water, ib  12'-3(a>  15 

Lake  Bi^^Trout*  ®  25 


Rabbits,  tame,.     50    (tjil  00      Smelts, '^  tti 6    (3)     8 


Wild,do,%(dz.l  75    («;2  (10 

Squirrel,  ^  pair.  25    ((5*  38 

Beef,  tend,  $  lb.  '20    (a(  25 

Sirloin  and  rib  18     ®  'iO 

Corned,  W  lb..  10    (g»  12 

Smoked,  If*  lb  .  15    (g)  18 

Pork,  rib.  etc.,  Ib  12!^'*  15 

Chops,  do,  ^  lb  12    ®  15 

Veal,  ^  lb 15    ®  '20 

Cutlet,  do ®  '2» 

Mutton    chops,*  12>^(g  15 

Leg,  M  ft>  I'i;^® 

Lamb,  ^  lb  

Tongues,  beef,  ea  @ 


®    12'^ 


Herring,  fresh. 

Sm'kd,  perlOO  igl  00 

Tomcod,  IS  lb....  @    20 

Terrapin,  T^  doz. 3  00  ®4  0!) 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  ^  lb...  ® 

Halibut 62  ®    75 

Sturgeon,'^  Ib..      4  @      5 

Oysters,  %(  IOO...I  00  ®1  25 

"^ -■  ■'—  ®1  00 

@    40 

@1  00 

37  ®    50 


Cheap.  -5*  doz.. 

Turbo  t  

Crabs  tS  doz 

5    (Soft   Shell ..     ^    _. 

IShrimps 10    (^    12 

Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR   LWOICKS 

fobbiTig  prices  ruJf/rom  ten  to  jiff  ^fn  per  cent.  Mtfher  than  iJit 
foUowinq  qiioiation/i. 

Friday,  June  2,  1S71 

Iron.— Duty:  Pig,  $7^ton:  Railroad,  (iOc  I;!  100  lbs;  Bar, 
l(o>l;-iC  ^  K> :  Sheet,  polished,  3c  ^  tb ;  common,  l.'^^l'iic 
'f7la  ;  Plate,  1  '^c  ii*  1*  :  Pipe,  Tjc  ^  ft. ;  Galvanized,  2!4c  %*'» 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton $32  .50    (a)S33  00 

White  Pig,  ^  ton 40  00    (gi 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ^B) —  03    (t^ 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^  H) —  04    (tu 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  045i(a| 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 @  —  04'^ 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13... —  Kiigi  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  lUo '20 —05    S  —  05!^ 

Sheet,  No.  24  to -27 —05    @  —  06'4 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  3)^c  ^  B>;  Pig  and  Bar, '2/^c 


Sib. 
heathing.®  tb 

Sheathing,  Yellow  • '  ■ . . 
Sheathing.  Old  Yellow. 

Composition  Nails 

Composition  Bolts. 


20 

■  10 

■  21 
—  21 


Tin  Plates.— Duty:  '25  ^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX^  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ^  lb 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  f»  fi> —  15 

Quicksilver.- If*  ft) 

LEAD.-Pig,  j4  lb --06 

Sheet ,.  —  09 

Pipe —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  I*  lb —    9'^ 

BOBAX.— Refinea —  25 

Borax,  crude —    5 


10  .50 
10  .50 

—  42 

—  15'< 

—  SO 

—  07 

—  11 

—  09 

—  10 

—  30 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  et.] 
San  Fr.\nci.sco,  Thursday,  June  1. 

Sole  Leather.— Price  still  continues  the  same,  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  light  weights. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  'f.  tb 26(g30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ji  lb 26(gl30 

Country  Leather,  "f*  m  25@28 

All  French  ^oods  still  have  an  upward  tendrncy,  with  a 
growing  scarcity  of  leading  stocks.  No  change  in  domestic 
skins. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  S62  00@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil..  per  doz 82  00(u>  96  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ^  doz 68  00(a)  88  00 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil,,  per  doz 68  00(g)  70  00 

Corni'llian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 7'2  0(){a) 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz... ...  63  00@  70  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  %*  doz 54  00(^ 

Mercier  Calf,  16  Kil.,  per  doz  ...  65  00(^ 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  "^  doz 35  00(g)  75  00 

French  Kips,  Ti*  lb 1  1  0®    130 

California  Kip.  f,  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  TS  tb 80®    125 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,l>  tt> 1  10®    1  25 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  %*  tb  11.5(3    12,5 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz 8  .50(g  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,^  doz 5  ,50®  10  50 

California  Russeti:  Sheep  Linings 17-5®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  .50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  1*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather.  ij*  tb 30@    37M 

Fair  Bridle  Leather.  I*  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ^  lb 34@    37'<; 

Welt  Leather,  If*  doz 30  00®  50  OS 

Buff  Leather,  is  foot 20@       24 

Wax  Side  Leather,  T^  foot IS®       20 


Cal.  File  MANurAcruRiNO  Co..  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections ;  also.  Knives  Com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


M^THEw  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  pnpared  tu 
build  coucrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
ai-e  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
mostsub.stautial,  as  well  aschcupest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


SCIENTIFIC     PRESS. 

U.  S.  &  FOREIGN 

PATENT     AGEHOY, 

Established  in  18C0, 
Ib  now  the  principal  offlceWest  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
By  long  and  faithful  attention 

Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co., 

Have  built  up  an  exteneive  business,  and  gained  a  large 
and  successful  practice  and  experience,  "whicli  enables 
them  to  render  greatly  superior  service  to 

Pacific  State**  Iix>^eiitorsi, 

who  can  depend  upon  their  advice  regarding  the  patent- 
ability and  wortli  of  their  inventions,  the  con-ect  draw- 
ing up  of  their  specifications  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
rights  under  firm  patents  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
law  in  case  of  infringement  by  others. 

Inventors  securing  really  valuable  claims  through  our 
Agency,  will  have  our  influence  free  in  making  the  nicr- 
its  of  their  patents  widely  known  through  the  columns 
of  the  PKEss — the  best  authority  and  medium  of  recom- 
mendation in  such  matters  on  this  coast. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  invention  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  first  class,  responsible  agents,  who  do  not,  for 
the  want  of  experience  or  ability,  assume  false  airs  of  su- 
periority and  dignity,  nor  exact  exhorbitant  charges  on 
account  of  transacting  a  limited  business. 

Circulars  of  Advice  Free. 

Our  48  page  circular  will  be  furnished  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  extracts  of  the  Patent  Law,  112  il- 
lustrated mechanical  movements;  hints  to  inventors, 
and  much  other  desirable  information  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  patents,  etc.,  for  inventors  and    patentees. 

Our  Foreign  Patent  Ciucular  (free)  gives  informa- 
tion concerning  the  requirements  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  granting  and   working   of  patents. 

The  Scientific  Pkkss  and  the  Paclfic  Rural  Peess, 
both  first  class  16  page  papers,  are  published  at  $4  per 
annum  each,  by 

I>EWEY    Ao  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  Engravers  and  Publishers,  No.  414,  Clay 
St .,   San  Francisco. 


Oux'  rrinted  'M.slW  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  Thefigures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  tlie  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
Stptember,  1870;  4jy72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 

Our    Agents. 

OuE  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

TrMvellns;  Afrents. 

W.  n.  Murray — Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  -California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

L.  P.  MoCaety — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Readers  will  favor  ourselves  and  advertisers  by  men- 
tioning the  fact  when  they  obtain  information  from  our 
columns. 


London  Ag-ency.— Bates,  Hendy  h  Co.,  4  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  k  Geo.  Street,  yO  Cornhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Press. 

Haas  Bros.,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Kchal  Press  in  that  place. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Cf  ir- 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
siiected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Eemember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 

A  Florence  Sewing  Machine,  but  slightly  used,  and 
good  as  new,  for  sale  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  its  cost  — 
*67.50.  Part  of  the  money  may  be  paid  in  installments 
by  a  person  who  gives  good  recommendations — in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco.  To  be  seen 
at  this  office^ apl-bp-tf 

Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  gix-atest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tr  1  VIS  4  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing.  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froiv 
16  to  36  in.    None  superior  mauf'd  for  farmers  £  raachmen. 


EvEKY  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 
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Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 

D-A.SH:    CHURN'. 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

O  M  XJ  H  TV 

Ever    Ofifered  to   the  Public. 


The  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURy  always  had  the 
preference  over  all  others,  and  with  this  simple  and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  wrrHOCT  A  btval. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Chum, 

and  its  Bales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
rtiglit  for  this  Coast, 

we  arc  now  prepared  to  furnish  either  large  or  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  Wo  manufacture  six  fliflferent  sizes 
of  chuniB  and  the  small  caetinK  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smalltr  Hizefi,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  oneb. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 

In  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  chum 
to  exauiin.'  and  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  geariu;!  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
openiug  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place 
leaving  the  uhurn 

ENTIRELY  CLE.\R  OF  ANT   OBSTACLE, 
fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been  offer,  i 

tbich  IS  ENTlltELX 

FEEE  PEOM  ANT  OBJECTION, 

and  wejoffer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.    1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 


2 

do 

do    3 

do 

S 

do 

do    6 

do 

4 

do 

do    8 

do 

6 

do 

do  13 

do 

0 

do 

do  22 

do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

No8. 118, 120  and  122  jFront  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
vl-eowSmr 


Farmers    and    Teamsters, 

SAVE       Tt  OUIt       ]>£0]NEY! 


ET    Csrao  THE 


Hames 


Patent    Wood     Horse    Collars   and 

Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 

with   Straw. 

1st.  DusABtLmr,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  Convenience.  Openiuij  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  the  Uorse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  htted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  miiuitrs. 

5th.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  it  never  ix^ses  its  shape,  always  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  ueck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

tith.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  tlie  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  on  hubs  ofF 

THE  UAin. 

7th.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  seitino  TKiHx 
AROUND  THE  TOP  OF  THE  Ni-CK  wlieii  heavy  t^iugues  have 
to  be  carried  (as  in  some  machines) ,  thus  keeiinu  the 

NECK    COOL,     AND     FREE     FROM     SORES    IN    THE     HOTTEST 

weather.     Leather  Collars  will  tiohten  over  the  top 
of  the  nock,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  "Wood  being  a  non-condu«  tor  of  heat  the  soilness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  ThisCoUar  is  WAKK ANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  aJl  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  atldress 

WTLDUAN  &  MARBI4E, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


KNOX    FRUIT    FARM 


NURSERIES. 

(;rapes, 

strawberries, 
raspberries, 

blackberries,  . 
gooseberries, 
currants, 

ROSES, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Our  stock  of  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  etc.,  is 
much  the  Largest  and  Best  ever  offered  by  this  well 
known  establishment. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Price  List,  will 
be  st-nt  to  all  axiplicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Our  Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  Flowers,  sent  for  5  cents. 


mall-3m 


E.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to  J.  KNOX,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


EGG*^!    EOO«!    EGGS! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes, 

\?e  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantjigeto  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Kgg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Kggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  Im;  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipi>ed  in  the  above  cases  8<:-ll  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EGGS!  NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO  PACKING  REaUIRED! 

To    the    Trade. 

Wo  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

ion  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAI'TION  1 
Stevens'  Patent  Eoo  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans* 
porting  eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS  &   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-vl-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


A    FORTUNE    FOR    EVERY    ONE  ! 


The  result  of  the  Famous  Disastrous  Japanese  Specu- 
lation and  the  French  War. 

Silkworm    Eggs 

For  almost  nothing,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  the  case, 
book  or  card,  at 

S.  P.  TAYLOR  &  CO.'S  Paper  Warehouse, 
19vl-lm  41G  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

A  Few  Pigs  from  Pure  Stock,  Imported  firom 

THE    PENS    OF    ADAM    RANKIN,    ESQ., 

of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  for  sale  by  the  undersigned, 
3)i  miles  west  of  Napa. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders. 

19-vl-lm  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


Thoroughbred    Cotswold     Sheep. 


IMPORTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Game  k 
Fletcher,  England,  and  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  with 
their  grades  half  and  thiee-quarter  breeds. 

KEi'ERENCES.— Secretarj-  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says:  '*  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  rams 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lovell,  of  Millerton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  Snelling. 
with  others  from  difft  rent  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  "  Have  more  and 
larger  lambs,  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  t>f  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Cctswold  lambs  at  $'.J  pt-r  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  (or  six  months  clip. 

1  .'Mm  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  2  H  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  lind  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May.  18G7. 

Truly,  WM.  HAYDEN, 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners'  Names. 

n 

Breed. 

Sheared. 

Scoured. 

S    .\  .  Uraiidall 

1 
3 

6 

H 
it 
10 

2 

Merino. 
Cotswold. 

lit  2^, 
8.I0S 
10.3'i 
16.3W 
I3II3 
18- 

lee 

18  9 
1112 
l!H>i 

8.2'^ 

A    11    Clapp 

56 

.Mc.Mullen 

W.  lole 

6  4'< 

5  2'i 

7  ISli 

W  H  Holmes 

0   Bonan , 

«.» 

J  U  Wing      

11.37 

D.  H   Barnes 

.J.D.  Wing 

8.7 
10  6 

Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  '*  Goldrn  Fleece" 
and  "  Champion,*'  imported  from  Eugland  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  nnw  owned  by  itH.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Kandall  Prize,  lor  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  &  BRO.. 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair   Prices,   40  Rams  and  20 
Ewes,  of 

FxiU  Blooded  Sillslan  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  "Electoral"  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain.  Esq.,  of  Bed  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  have 
carried  ofiT  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  1854. 

ALSO    FOR    SALE, 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full   Blooded 
Leicestershire  Rama  and  Evres, 

just  Selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T.  Wilson,  Esg.,  and  imported 
by  him  esiiecially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 
COTSWOLD   AND   SOUTHDOWNS, 

and  %  and  other  crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Fig:8, 

selected  and  Imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipptd  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Reasonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Saciumento,  Cal. 
20vl-3m 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Pntont  Agra,  ffe  Pianos, 

GRAND,   SCITJARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let- 


A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sackamknto. 


a.  K.  CUMMINQS. 

1858. 


1.  M.  MAXWELL 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CtrMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and  Produce  Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  eiclusively  CommlsAlnn,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 

17Tl-tf 


AGENTS    WANTED    FOR 


THE  YEAR 


OF  BATTLES, 


A  History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.     By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.    Address  J.  W.  UOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  8pl5-3m 


FIRST  PREMirM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  l)est  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thiuible  Ski  in.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE, 


ap22-3m 


Corner  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacbahento.  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 


lUPOHTEBS    OP 


Hardware,    Farming   Implements. 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
E.XCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BURKES  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  HEAPER. 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Engines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  in 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE    CHAMPION    SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9,  11,  13  and  l.i  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13, 15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
17-vl-3m 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

^S:^^Yarran^ed  to  make  Butter  hi  from  TJiree 
to  Five  Minutes. 


It  is  sclf-clesDlng,  requires  no  scrabbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.  L.  HUNT, 

tvl-Cmr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  gts. 


YOSEMITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AT.-R-y   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LABUKST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28."4vl-:imr 


I 


WM.    U.    LTON.  CHAS.    0.  BABNSB. 

LYON    &    BARNES. 

Successors  to  Lyon  &  Sos,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta 
bles.  Butter,   Eggs,   Green   and   Dried   Fruits,  Cheese 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mT  No.  31 J  Street  Sscnunento. 


June  3,  1871. 


LA£  wmm 


Us^,W"%3)'S) 


aStXT^"    *J?X3CES    ESEST : 


■CTUREDBYADRiAlfKE.PLATT&CO 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Pescrtptl^  CIrctilors  ForWnrdja  br  PUiL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLE Y  &  CO.,  Agents, 
108  &,  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GEEAT  EEDTJCTION  IN  PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

Tho  Buckeye  is  tlio 

BEST     MOVtfER     NOW     (N     USE. 
As    a    Reaper, 

Wo  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-EAKING  EEAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

IIOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICK'S  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  liave  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  fur  tlio  above,  with  a  lull 
^toek  of  Agricultural  luiplcnicnts  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS   C.  HAWLEY   &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pino  street, 
ap'22-3m  San  Fkancisco. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THE  BEST  FAUM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  KANCH  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  TEtJCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  HEAPER  WAGOK ; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

yv  A.  G  O  IS  1-^. 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
6vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Fowls, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 
the  Fine  Breeds  of  Poultry  into  the  State,  a 
rare  opportunity  is  now  presented.  The  tin- 
-  dersigued  has  just  received  from  Europe  and 
Ithe  Ensiem  States,  and  oft'ers  for  sale  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates  the  following  flrst-class  stock: 

FORTY    LIGHT    BEAHMAS, 

"Duke  of  York"  Strain; 

FORTY    DARK    BEAHMAS, 

"  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  Wliite 
Cochins,  Houdans,  Gevecoeurs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

GEORGE    B.    BAYIiEY, 

Importer   and   Breeder  of   Choice   Poultry,  corner  of 

Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Address,  with  stamp,  P  0.  Box  669,  San  Francisco. 


WIESTER     &   CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PAXEIVTS  BOXJGMIT  AlVO  SOLD  OIV  COlMMilSf^IOlV. 


PATENTED  ARTICLES   FOR   AGENTS: 

Lonjyslioreis      CoHit»iiiatioii      Tool. 

_  This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.    As  a  Kitchen 

Tool,  it  is  indispenaible.  It  will  fit  and  lift  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Pot,  Kettle,  orany  oth- 
er vessel  or  dish  used  about  a  stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for 
stretching  carpets,  driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c.,  &c.  It 
answers  the  di  uble  purpose  ot  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  .il- 
so  a  good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  iron, 
and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all  hardened  so 
as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent  is  wanted  in  every 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this  valuable  little  implement.    Retail  price  fifty  cents. 

"Westiall'sij    Improved    Potato    Dig'jyer. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  this  practical  and  useful 
invention.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  felt  the  want  of  a 
machine  to  dig  potatoes.  This  new  invention  fully  sup- 
plies that  want.  The  machine  being  made  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  last  longer  than  the  farmer  who 
buys  it.  It  is  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  hor.^es, 
and  digs  one  row  at  a  time.  The  shovel  part  of  the  dig- 
ger enters  under  the  potatoes  and  raises  them  on  to  the 
fingers  in  the  rea  ,  where  the  dirt  falls  throngh  and  the 
potatoes  r«ll  back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
machine  is  prevented  from  clogsing  by  a  reel  which  re- 
volves above  the  fingers  and  carries  through  tlje  potato 
vines,  weeds,  etc.  A  complete  model  or  full  sized  ma- 
chine can  be  seen  in  our  olHce.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Machines  or  Rights  furnished  on  application. 


"S^  gj^* 


TVeAV    GJa«    Liarlit. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Gas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfect  Gas  Fac- 
tory, making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  reqiiired.  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full  par- 
ticulars sent  on  application. 

A  few  good  traveling  agents  wanted  to  sell  this  and  other  valuable  patents. 

Hixnter's    Impx'oved    Grain    *^epai*ator. 

The  best  machine  to  Cltan  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices  reduced.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 
County  Rights  for  sale. 

O'Mara's    Patent    Giant    Corn    Sliellei'. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve  ounces,  and  can  bo  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really  a 
"Little  (iiant  "  for  shelling  corn.  It  is  a  late  invention,  and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  the  Stale 
Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to  suit.  Will  give  ex- 
clusive agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  advertise  and  push  the  introduction  of  the  Sheller,  Retail  price,  $2.  A 
liberal  discoimt  to  agents.    A  sample  will  be  Bent  by  mail,  prepaid,  lor  $2.7.5. 

TVov    Kiift-lsmtl    Spring,-     Bed. 

The  cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.    Rights  for  sale,  and  beds  at  cost.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

1?ai*l>ox's    Conil)iiiati<>n    Wtencil    .A.lplial>et- 

By  the  use  of  this  ingenious  device,  ANY  NAME  OR  NUMBER  can  be  marked  well  and  peafectly,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  ditl'erent  plates.  The  exclusive  right  to  sell  said  invention  in  California,  and 
also  a  small  stock  of  Places,  lor  sale  at  a  lowprice.    Send  for  Circular,  or  call  and  examine  the  Plates. 

I\nt    Uoaster. 

This  machine  will  roast  one  quart  or  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  at  once.    All  that  is  required  is  to  wind  it  up  and 
fill  with  nuts.     It  roasts  evenly  and  peafectly  and  will  keep  nuts  warm  a  whole  day  and  not  burn  them.    The 
Patent  Right  for  sale  to  any  town  or  city  in  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 
A  sample  machine  furnished  to  each  purchaser.  apl-tf-r 

MiH'«    Gi-ate    Bar. 

This  Bar  will  withstand  800  degrees  more  heat  than  any  other  Bar  now  in  use.  It  is  unequalled  induribility. 
It  generates  more  steam  from  the  same  (piantity  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  fuel.  It  has 
been  examined  and  used  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  Engineers  in  the  Unit  d  States,  and  pronounced  the  best 
Grate  Bar  extant  lor  marine  or  land  boilers.  Tho  Patent  Right  to  tlie  Pacific  Coast  is  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
A  complete  model  can  be  seen  at  our  otUce,  or  a  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Richards'  Corner  Protector. 

This  is  a  novel  and  beautiful  invention.  It  completely  prevents  dust  from  settling  in  the  corners  of  rooms 
or  stairways,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  very  fine  finish.     They  sell  very  readily.     Send  50  cents  lor  samples. 

Finger    Guards. 

No  lady  who  Sews  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  Guards  ;  and  no  Book  Agent  who  understands  his 
business  will  fail  to  order  a  good  supply  as  soon  as  he  sees  them.  It  completely  protects  the  left  fore  finger  Irom 
being  pricked  by  the  needle.    Retail  price,  BO  cents. 


DENTISTS,     READ    THIS. 

Dr.     Gillespie's    New    Patent    Atmospheric 


Attachment 


TO    DENTAL    PLATES. 

Can  be  applied  to  both  New  and  Old  Plates,  so  as  to  retain  them  firmly  in  the  mouth  while  eating  or  talking; 
superior  to  any  thing  ever  before  invented,  cost  of  applying  it  small,  and  the  gi'eatest  improvement  immediately 
felt  by  I  he  wearer. 

a'u  who  have  badly-fitting  plates  can,  by  the  application  of  this  Attachment,  wear  them  with  perfect  comfort 
and  usefulness  while  eating,  talking,  etc.    State,  County  and  Office  Rights  lor  Sale. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned.  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Iiig-ht  and  Dark  Brahmas, 

Partridge  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  an 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 

offers     for     sale     BOTH 

IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

also, 

Eggs   for   Hatching, 

No  orders  filled  C.  O.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.    m.    NICHOLS, 

Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 

Alam  da  Co., 
21vl-tf  Cal. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 


Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


Il£^  H  ours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montg'omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lauds.    Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
'    lvl-3mr 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  abote  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  corfnectionwith  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  sec  all  our  old  friends  and  j^atrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  o\vc  customers. 

19vl-3m  MILLEE    &   HALEY. 


ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

A.  A.   MARKS.No.  575  Broadway,  N.y.  City, 

the  inventor  and  author- 
ized United  states  Govern- 
ment manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated  first  premium 
Artificial  Limbs  with  Rub- 
ber Hands  and  Feet,  has 
publisii.  a  a  uew  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  sutfered  am- 
putations, especially  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  lost 
their  limos  in  service.  Copies  sent  free  to  applicants. 
21vl-13ts.l-Jtr 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 


A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 


PACIITIC  riLE   WOK  lis*!, 

153  IBeale  Jritreet,  iieax-  mission, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


taalStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


The  above  is  a  coirect  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,     18G5, 
AND  JULY  21TH,  18C6. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  EHSt  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  wei!.;hing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviales  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

liinitoall    Cax'  and  Cai'riagre 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  gjve 

perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE,    $250. 

Bp8-3m 


STEREOi^COPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES, 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publl. 
cation.  Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES, 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

importers   and   MANtTFACTURERS   OF 

Fhotogjrapliie    Materials. 

ma25-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  jthe  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCET^S 

IN 

r^lBhtoeas.    ClennllneaN. 

EluRtlclty  aad  Durability, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  th* 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  ir24  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearlj 
every  town  in  the  State. 

C'UUr.Klf    <fe    ORF.EV,    Proprietor'. 


Holjipook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows. 

Per  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TUB 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

^^    al  N.Y.  state  Trial, 

'^  1870,  for  Plowing 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.        Sod  &  Stabbla 

They  leave  no  dead  fitrrows  nor  ridges,  but  an  even 
surface  for  the  Kcaper,  Mower,  Hake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self-adjusting  hinged  steel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manul'actured  and  sold  by 


19vl-7}im 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 


[June  3,  187T. 


Is  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  containin;,' 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Agriculture,    IXoi-tloulture,    Stocli 

illoiuo    >Iaii\ifnotui-es  3Ie- 
ctiiiiiicsi,  IiKlxistric^ti,  etc* 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
BoRAL  Prkss  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Hapjiior  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

"Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  jjractical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, -nathout  such  auxilhary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Hubal  Press  -will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  hurge 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
diying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  gi-owing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimj^roved  lauds; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  mau- 
ufactming  and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports ;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progi-ess; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  coudeuseil 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  will  be  given. 

No  edilorials  or  selections  of  unclutste  or  doubt- 
ful injiuence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  diareputaOle 
advertisements,  will  be  admitted  into  its  columns. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  be  Insert- 
ed, circulated  widely  among  the  must  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  tlrst  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pucitic  states. 

CorresiJouJence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  ofl'ered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  vear $4  60 

One  copy  six  months '2.50 

One  copy  three  months 1.-25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  flr»4t  year,  each $3,00 

(A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

DEWEY  &.  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No . 
41i  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         Nov.  21,  1870. 


The  World  Mower  and  Eeaper. 


IT    H^S    :NrO    EQU^L. 

IX    MiOAVSBi— IT    DROPS!!— IT    i!<ELE-It  A-PtESsi  ! 

This  Miicliine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  .'VgricuUural  Ma 
chinery,  and  takes  rank  with  the  Pkintino-Pkess,  Ekuime- Lathe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  hiecihion 

STArXCHNESS  AND  DCHABILITY. 

Its  foundation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  iron,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  gearino  is  shaped  to  standard  gcaqe  and  each  cog  cct  out  of  solid  iron  wttb  Mathematical 
exactness. 

Tlie  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  redcce  friction  to  the  Lowest  Point— stop  tho  Belt-destruction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avoid  breakages  in  harvest — secure  easy  draft  and  the  same  durarilitv  which  pertains  to  cct 
oEAR  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  the  land,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  Tliei'e    is   no    otliez-    Hurvcstei*.'* 

For  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  address 

E.   BALL   &  COMPANY.,  Canton,   0. 

LINFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Nob.  3  axd  5  Front  street,  San  Prancibco,  General  Agents  for 
World  Mower  aud  Keaper  aud  Tornado  Threelier  and  Separator.  mall-tit-r 


Wilcox's  Improved  Steam  Water  Lifter 

IS    A 

Steam  Pump 

Without  Engine,  Piston  or 
Plunger,  uwing  steam  direct 
from  the  Boiler,  withoiit  the 
intervention  of  any  other 
machinery.    It  has  won 

FOUR    FIRST    PREMIUMS 

.\t  California  State  Fairs, 
within  the  last  five  years. 

•sy  It  is  need  on  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific  Kail- 
roads,  from  Oakland  to  Ogden. 

ny  It  is  used  for  Mining  in 
Shafts,  in  Tunnels,  and  Placer 
Diggings. 

*/"  It  is  used  for  Water 
Works  :  for  Irrigation  and 
Watering  Stock :  for  Eouse 
anti  Farm  Use.  AIpo,  for 
iSprinkling  Streets,  Draining 
Ponds,  and  Pumping  for 
Sinking  Wells. 

MERITS  WORTHY  OF 
CONSIDERATION. 

Cheapness. — Its  cost  is 
less  tiiuu  one  half  of  that  of 
any  otlicr  Steam  Pump  of  like 
capacity. 

Economy  of  Steam.— It 
uses  the  exhau-^t  steam  alone 
for  its  suction,  and  the  ex- 
pansive power  is  applied  di- 
rect, instead  of  wasting  a  Urge 
percentage  on  the  friction  of 
pistons  aud  other  machinery. 

Adaptability  for  Deep 
■Wells,  Shafts  and  Tun- 
nels.— Will  work  in  wells 
and  shafts  from  UK)  to  20U  feet 
in  depth,  and  in  tunnels  from 
_  .lOi)  to  1.01)11  feet  iu  length, 
=  whether  straight  cr  angular. 
There  is  neither  steam  nor 
smoke  escaping  In  the  shaft 
or  tunnel. 

NOT   DERANGED   BY   MUDDY  "WATER. 

Having  neither  piston  nor  packing,  the  common  derangement  from  grit  is  not  incurred.  Hence  its  great 
durability. 

ANY    PERSON    CAN    RTTN    IT. 

It  being  bo  simple  in  construction  and  action,  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  run  it  with  safety. 

They  are  made  of  any  capacity  from  1,000  Gallons  to  iOD.OiW  Gallons  per  Hour 

For  $75  I  will  sell  a  Water  Lifter  of  1,000  gallons  per  hour  capacity;  and  for  J8.5  I  will  furnish  a  boiler,  with 
all  necessary  attachments,  that  will  bo  sutflcieut  to  raise  1,000  gallons  50  feet  in  one  hour.  All  other  sizes  sold 
correspondingly  low. 

Parties  can  se<>  them  in  operation  at  my  shop,  or  one  at  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  daily  driving  3,000  gallons 
per  hour,  up  a  slope  2,500  feet,  with  a  perpendicular  raise  of  100  feet. 

For  tiirth<r  information,  address  or  ujiplv  to  the  proprietor.     Shop  and  offlro  at  the  store  of 

GLASGOW    IRON    AND    METAL    IMPORTING    CO., 

No.  22  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Being  near  TREAD\\'ELL  i:  CO.'S  .\gri.ultural  Warehouse,  comer  Market  and  Fremont  Streets. 

•3^  Descriptive  Circulars,  with  Price  List,  furnished  or  sent  to  all  who  desire  them. 

ALLEN  WILCOX,  Proprietor. 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 
Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 


TRUSTEES: 


A.  P.  BRAYTON, 
WILI.IA.M  C.  KALSTON, 
(■1IAK1,I-.S  J.  PII.SBIKY. 
KUWAKU  13.  .\KhLY, 
JAMKS  DALE  JOIINSTO.V. 


tUWAUU  SPILKlR. 


M.  II.  liANCROl  T. 
HOHEKT  I  HKl.^lY, 
J.  M.  STNU.N'.. 
JOHN  WltLA.ND, 
CUARLES  KOWli, 


OFFI 

Pbesident 

Skchetary 

Thi-iasureb 

Attorney 

Kaltoks 

Gencrai,  Agent 

Resident  Director 

Plantation  Superin'nt 

Assistant  dg 

do 
do         .. 

Store  Keeper  i  Ch'k  Cl. 

kNUI.^EER 


CERS  : 

.JAM'^S  DALK   JOH.VSTON. 
BANK  OK  CALIFORNIA. 
LhONlDAS  K.  PRA'IT. 
RGIXJhRS.  MbYi-.K  .»  CO. 
JAMfcS  DALK   JOHN.STON. 
K.  B.  NKKLY. 
J.  M.  STHO.NO. 
KDWAKD  .-PILICF.R. 
ROBi  ItT  CHUISTV. 
CHARl.lS  UUWE. 
J.  Bt  ATTY  JOHNSTON, 
W.M.  H.  MOORK. 

The  Commission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  k  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
-Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Offers  of  Lands,  Ma- 
chinery. Implements,  Seeds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  aud  other 
Trees,  Lumber,  Horses.  Hurue.ss,  with  full  partii  ulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  aud  Ueneral  Agent,  r.!5  Sansome  street, 

19vl-3m  San  Fbakcisco. 


CARLES    R.    DONNERS   PATENT 


liirBOVEMENT    IN 


This  new  patent  is  for  an  improved  manner  of  uniting 
the  steel  spindle,  I.  with  the  iron  portion  of  the  axle,  J. 
with  the  double  collar,  K,  and  also  in  the  formation  of 
a  sort  of  hub  on  the  holding-nut,  F.  which  hub  can  b© 
shortened  so  as  to  bring  the  nut  closer,  and  thus  com- 
pensate  for  any  end  wear  of  the  box  ;  also  in  the  use  of 
secondary  steel  boxes,  a  a,  within  the  main  axle-box,  B. 
and  a  series  of  oil-cups,  C  d,  arranged  on  the  hub  and  an 
outer  nut,  which  opens  at  various  points  within  the 
box.  A  cap  and  proteitiugring  are  secured  at  the  outer 
and  inner  ends  of  the  hub,  respectively,  to  protect  from 
dirt. 

An  operative  model  and  full  description  are  necessary 
to  show  fully  all  the  merits  of  the  invention.  The  pat- 
entee can  prove  the  value  of  the  invention  from  actual 
working;  that  it  is  an  easy  mode  of  construction  and 
furnishes  a  durable  and  more  complete  hub  and  axle 
than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  devised 

The  attention  of  Manufacturers  is  solicited.  All  per- 
sons are  cautioned  not  to  infringe  on  the  above  patent 
under  penalty  of  the  law. 

CARLES  R.  DONNER.  Inventor  and  Patentee. 

apl5'tm-eow  Sonora,  Cal. 


YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

BENICIA. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  this  well  known 
institution  will  coniuience  on  the 

26th  day  of  July  Kext. 
Previous  to  that  (lat<»  fhore  will  be  &  complete  rrnova- 
tiou  of  the  establitihuicDt.    A   fine    Sihuul  Ronm  and 
many  other  improvcinentH  will  be  added,  and  new  furni- 
ture, carpetH,  WddiuK  and  apparatus  supplied. 

The  course  of  stmly  and  Esode  uf  iu^t^uction  will  be 
Bucb  as  tho  heBt'mudern  culture  dt-niandH;  and  In  every 
genuine  advant»»(e  o(  school  and  home,  the  institutiuu 
will  prove  its  claim  to  5  place  in  the  firat  rank. 

For  particulars  address 

REV.C.  H.  POPE, 

lOvl-lmbp  Benicia,  Cal 


WM.    M.    LANDRUM, 

BREEDER  AND    IMPOTTER    OF 


Xiong-Wool   Varieties   and   Southdown 
SHEEP  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 


TSSL 


down  ^ 


Offeis  a  fine  lot  of  all  grades  of  RAMS  for  sale. 

WM.  M.  LANDRUM, 
lv22-8m  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


The  best  and  cheapcat  Domestic  Pump  in  the  market. 

BEKRY  &  PLAIK, 
Wholesale  Asenta,  112  California  8t.  San  Fnmciioo. 


GILES  B.  GRAY. 


JiMlS  M.    BATIir. 


GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

\TTOKNEYSANDCOUlVSELOK8  ATLA^V, 

n  Building  or  P^iclftc  InKUrance  Co.,  N.  K.  corner  Cali- 
fornia an     Leidc-doril  streets, 
JTvl«  HAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 

ST7BQE0N, 
No.    108   Stockton  street,    S.  F.,  Cal. 
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The  World  Reaper  and  Mower. 

It  has  been  a  common  source  of  com- 
plaint among  farmers,  that  agricultural 
machinery  is  not  so  well  made  as  is 
that  of  the  shop, — that  it  is  rougher,  less 

■  durable    and    less    reliable   and    efficient. 

Several  years  ago,  Messrs.  E.  Ball  &  Co., 
■of  Canton,  Ohio,  determined  to  biiild  their 
"  World  Eeaper  and  Mower"  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  on  which  they  would  construct 
a  lathe,—  that  is,  to  have  every  part  accu- 
rately cut  and  fitted,  so  as  to  ensiire  ease 

■  of  running  and  consequent  durability, 
provided  exposure  did  not  defeat  their 
plans.  They  determined  to  make  a  cut- 
gear  harvester,  and  after  months  of  labor 
-and  large  expenditure,  they  completed,  in 


and  then  keyed)  so  firmly  that  wheels  and 
shafting  are  as  immovably  united  as  if  of 
a  single  piece. 

The  frame  is  a  solid  iron  shell,  into 
which  the  bearings  and  conformations  for 
the  gearing  are  cast.  Its  form  is  such  as 
to  combine  strength,  solidity  and  light- 
ness. The  bolt-holes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
bolts  and  nuts,  are  cut  and  turned,  and  all 
joints  are  planed  so  as  to  unite  perfectly. 

The  gearing  is  protected  from  below  by 
the  shell  case  or  foundation,  into  which  it 
is  fitted,  and  from  above  by  a  closely  fit- 
ting hinged  cover.  Tims  all  the  vital  parts 
are  secured  from  injury  from  water,  dirt, 
and  the  like.  The  attachments,  embracing 
the  most  improved  devices  in  use,  and 
some  belonging    exclusively  to  this  ma- 


In  Good  Company. — The  New  York  T}-i- 
bune  alludes  to  the  recent  whereabouts  of 
our  straying  partner  in  its  reports  of  the 
N.  Y.  Farmers  Club  meeting,  May  16th,  in 
the  following  extract: — The  President  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  Mr.  Dewey  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  gave  him  opportunity  to 
speak  for  the  favored  land.  Mr.  Dewey,  in 
some  graceful  remarks,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  he,  like  many  others  in  California, 
had  long  read  and  received  benefits  from 
the  reports  of  the  club  proceedings,  and  that 
it  was  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  f)resent 
and  get  the  matter  in  all  its  freshness.  "It 
is  an  agreeable  thought,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  see  here  the  parent  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution to  be  foimded  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
I  remember  that  some  of  you,  last  summer, 


Our  New  York  Oflce. 

The  steady  increase  and  extension  of  our 
business  has  rendered  it  desirable  that  we 
should  be  locally  represented  in  the  East- 
ern States,  and  we  are  now  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Dewey  has  established 
our  "New  York  Office"  at  No.  37  Park 
Eow,  (Koom  25)  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Partridge,  editorial  and  biisiness  corres- 
pondent for  this  journal. 

Mr.  Partridge  is  an  excellent  writer,  of 
considerable  experience,  on  practical,  sci- 
entific and  industrial  subjects,  and  will 
favor  our  readers  with  the  freshest  and 
most  important  information  from  the  East- 
ern States,  regarding  new  inventions  and 
all  industrial  matters  of  special  and  general 


THE    WORLD     REAPER     AND     MOWER. 


1866,  the  first  article  of  the  kind  ever  built. 

Tlie  i)ractical  history  of  their  machines 
has  proved  that  an  accurately  constructed 
device  of  the  kind  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  and  exposure  even  better  than  rough- 
cast machines.  They  claim  that  they  work 
better  and  more  easily,  and  are  far  more 
durable  than  any  others. 

The  materials  are  for  the  most  part  iron 
and  steel.  The  gearing  is  one  of  its  very 
chief  points.  As  intimated  above,  this  is 
cut,  to  avoid  the  imperfections  of  cast 
gear.  The  gearing  is  cast  solid,  larger 
than  it  is  to  be  finally,  and  then  turned 
down  upon  a  lathe  to  the  required  size, 
which  is  fixed  by  an  accurate  gauge.  Then 
ihe  cogs  are  cut  with  the  greatest  exactness 
and  bored  with  precision.  The  shafting 
■and  other  parts  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
way.  The  shafting  is  turned  throughout 
its  entire  length,  and  fitted  to  the  wheels 
■(into  which  it  is  driven  with  vigorous  force 


chine,  are  built  with  the  same  excellence 
and  of  the  best  material,  as  are  the  other 
parts. 

The  result  is  a  smoothly  running,  noise- 
less machine,  which  does  not  rack  or  jar, 
and  which  requires  the  minimum  of  power. 
The  implement  was  introduced  sometime 
ago  on  our  coast,  and  has  been  warmly  re- 
ceived. It  took,  moreover,  all  the  premi- 
ums at  the  California  State  Fair  of  1870, 
awarded  for  mowers  and  reapers. 

The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  E.  Ball  & 
Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  They  have  ap- 
I)ointed  as  general  agents  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  Messrs.  Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  3 
and  5  Front  street,  San  Francisco.  Per- 
sons desirous  of  further  information  may 
apply  to  either  of  the  above-named  parties. 


The  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agri- 
cultural Fair  will  be  held  on  the  25th  of 
September. 


were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
first-class  agricultural  journal  for  our 
States,  and  so  urged.  That  hint  has  been 
acted  upon,  and  we  have  a  Pacific  Rural, 
that  is  received  with  great  favor  by  our 
farmers.  Our  climate,  soils,  seasons,  and 
fruits  are  so  different  from  yours  that, 
while  we  can  take  your  teachings  as  a  gen- 
eral guide,  we  need  instructions  more  2>re- 
cisely  calculated  for  our  people  and  their 
wants. 


Univebsity  op  the  Pacific. — The  ninth 
annual  course  of  instruction  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  was  commenced  last  Monday  even- 
ing by  an  address  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Ellin  wood, 
M.  D.  The  course  commences  a  month 
ealier  than  usual  and  will  continue  five 
months. 


The  Hyde  Steam  Wagon  has  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 


interest  to  our  particular  class  of  readers. 

Ho  will  also  attend  to  all  business  mat- 
ters which  may  be  more  conveniently 
transacted  with  him  by  our  Eastern  pat- 
rons, having  full  authority  from  us  to  do 
so. 

Shebman  Island  Passengeb  Tbaitio 
AND  Crops. — Mr.  D.  L.  Perkins  writes  us 
that  the  first  passengers  from  Sherman 
Island  by  the  regular  Sacramento  steamers 
left  there  on  the  6th  ult.  The  boats  will 
hereafter  stop  at  the  island  regularly  on 
their  way  up  and  down  the  river,  thus 
affording  the  residents  and  visitors  there 
an  easy  access  to  and  Jro,  a  privilege  that 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed  only  at  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  crops  through- 
out the  island  look  well.  The  grain  is  rap- 
idly maturing  and  the  farmers  are  improv- 
ing all  their  leisure  in  planting  beans  and 
potatoes,  for  each  of  which  a  very  large 
amount  of  land  will  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. 
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ECHANICAL     JPrOGRESS. 


Punching. — One  of  a  series  of  communi- 
cations to  Engineering  from  "  An  English 
Engineer  in  America,"  has  the  following: 
"  Few  comprehend  the  extent  to  which 
the  matter  of  punching  has  been  carried. 
Take,  for  examj)le,  the  work  at  the  Elgin 
Watch  Factory.  The  blank  discs  for  the 
wheels,  after  being  punched  from  the 
sheet  metal  are  perforated,  leaving  the 
delicate  arms  and  rim  with  their  edges 
perfectly  square,  corners  sharp,  and  the 
surface  so  neatly  finished  that  no  hand 
work  whatever  is  applied  to  them  after- 
wards— in  fact  so  good  is  the  job,  that  the 
best  hand  work  cannot  approach  it.  To  do 
such  work  with  any  degree  of  success  re- 
quires not  only  a  pimcli  and  die  fitted 
mathematically  jierfect,  but  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  changed  and  set  quickly 
and  the  punch  guided  so  as  to  enter  the 
die  true  beyond  any  possibility  either  from 
carelessness  or  from  slack  motion  in  the 
machine.  This  hard  problem  has  been 
beautifully  solved  by  a  simple  device  in 
which  the  punch,  the  die,  and  the  holder 
for  the  die,  and  also  guide  for  the  punch 
are  all  cast  in  one  piece.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a  complete  structure  within  it- 
self. When  used  it  is  put  into  and  the 
punch  receives  its  vertical  motion  from  a 
common  punching  machine,  and  when 
another  kind  is  required  instead  of  chang- 
ing punch  and  die,  the  whole  thing  is 
changed,  neither  punch  nor  die  ever  being 
taken  out  except  for  the  renewal.  In  mak- 
ing a  perfect  guide  to  the  punch  and 
insuring  its  perfect  entrance  into  the  die, 
the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  were  it  not 
for  the  use  of  Babbitt's  metal  oV  its  equiv- 
alent, it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  overcome  them,  but  by  receiving  the 
die  in  its  seat,  setting  the  punch  in  the 
die,  and  casting  the  Babbitt's  metal  around 
it,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to 
wear  the  punch  in  its  guides  until  it  works 
free.  I  am  not  certain  but  the  work  is  re- 
punched,  that  is,  a  punch  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  holes  required  used  first,  and  af- 
terwards one  the  exact  size,  shearing  out, 
as  it  were,  a  finished  shaving  of  metal. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  cold  punched 
nuts.  The  holes  in  the  nuts  are  punched 
first  by  a  punch  much  smaller  than  the 
die,  and  the  blanks  cut  out  in  a  die  much 
too  large,  then  by  repunching  the  holes 
and  forcing  the  blanks  through  a  die  of 
the  right  size  nuts  are  made  free  from 
scale,  beautiful  in  appearance,  perfect  in 
shape  and  dimensions,  and  as  none  but  the 
best  iron  will  stand  punching  cold,  they 
are  of  first-rate  quality.  The  punching  as 
a  substitute  for  the  milling  machine  in  the 
construction  of  gun  lock  and  pistol  work 
has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  it  is  believed  with  great  success." 

A  New  Beltino. — The  Nulional  Car- 
Builder  has  the  following:  "We  have 
been  shown  specimens  of  machine  belting 
which,  in  our  juigmeut,  are  a  great  im- 
provement upon  any  of  the  kinds  in  use. 
The  materials  of  wliich  it  is  made  are 
steel  and  rubber,  so  combined  as  to  make 
available  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  other.  Belts 
of  any  size  can  be  made.  The  specimens 
referred  to  are  about  four  inches  in  width. 
In  the  center  is  a  thin  plate  of  steel, 
twenty-four  gauge,  to  both  sides  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  edges,  the  rubber  is  united 
by  a  peculiar  process  while  it  is  being  vul- 
canized; and  so  complete  is  the  union  of 
the  two  materials,  that  the  rubber  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  steel  in  any  other 
way  than  by  cutting  or  tearing  it  off.  The 
superior  qualities  of  such  a  belt,  must  be 
manifest  to  every  machinist.  The  ordi- 
nary leather  or  rubber  belting  is  liable  to 
stretch,  owing  to  the  lack  of  that  ele- 
ment which  is  in  this  case  supplied  by 
the  steel.  The  metallic  center  prevents 
any  elongation.  There  is  no  liability  to 
slack  or  run  off,  and  consequently  no  time 
is  lost  in  taking  up.  It  is  not  affected  by 
moisture  or  by  changes  of  temperature; 
and  when  one  side  is  worn  it  can  bo 
turned,  and  the  other  side  will  wear 
equally  Jong,  being  practically  two  belts 
in  one.  The  ends  are  fastened  by  two 
clips  with  set-screws,  without  making  any 
holes  through  it." 

ACCELEKATED  MoTOR  FOB  SeWINO  MA- 
CHINES.— Dr.  W.  Chapman  read  a  paper 
before  a  late  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic 
Club  of  the  American  Institute,  describ- 
ing a  motor  of  his  own  invention.  We 
quote  from  the  report  in  the  N.  Y.  Enr/i- 
neering  for  May  IGth:  "There  is  a  fly- 
wheel, about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing   about  fourteen  pounds,  which 


is  set  in  motion  by  turning  a  crank.  Giv- 
ing the  crank  five  or  six  turns,  it  will  run 
about  three  minutes  at  the  rate  of  (500  or 
800  stitches  per  minute;  then,  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  run  too  slowly,  the  operator, 
without  stopping  the  work,  turns  the  crank 
again.  With  the  ordinary  treadle,  power 
is  lost  in  stopping  the  fly-wheel  or  check- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  a  seam,  or  in  turning 
the  work,  crossing  other  seams,  etc.;  but  in 
using  the  motor  the  motion  of  the  needle 
is  reduced  or  stopped,  and  the  fly-wheel 
continues  to  run,  ready  to  start  the  needle 
instantly.  The  apparatus  occupies  about 
one  cubic  foot  of  space,  and  may  be  at- 
tached with  equal  facility  to  any  sewing- 
machine.  When  desired,  a  treadle  can  be 
attached  to  the  accelerated  motor,  ena- 
bling the  operator  to  use  either  the  treadle 
or  the  crank  at  pleasure." 

The  iNTEKNATioNAii  EXHIBITION. — This 
opened  on  May  1st,  at  South  Kensington, 
in  two  buildings  connected  with  the  Koyal 
Albert  Hall  by  means  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Conservatory.  The  Exhibi- 
tion is  the  first  of  an  intended  annual 
series.  We  copy  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  plan  from  the  London  Engineer- 
ing iov  the  previous  week:— "As  we  have 
said,  the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  very 
commendable  one;  it  is  restricted  to  two 
or  three  classes  of  objects,  and  will  be  re- 
peated every  year.  The  classes  of  exhibits 
will  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  until  each 
class  has  been  represented,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  programme,  will  be  in 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
classes  of  objects  exhibited  this  year  will 
be  repeated,  and  means  will  thus  be  af- 
forded of  judging  correctly  of  the  advance 
made  in  any  special  department  of  art  or 
manufacture  during  seven  years.  The  fine 
art  division,  however,  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  rule,  but  will  be  fully  represented 
every  year.  The  articles  exhibited  have  to 
undergo  selection  by  competent  commit- 
tees; this  selection  implies  merit,  and  no 
prizes  will  be  given  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  certificate  of  admission  being  the  only 
recognition.  But  although  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  award  prizes  to  exhibitors, 
they  afford  every  facility  to  individuals  or 
societies  desiring  to  do  so  for  the  encour- 
agement of  art  or  industry.  The  classes 
to  which  the  Exhibition  for  the  present 
year  will  be  confined  are  mainly  three,  the 
fine  arts,  pottery,  and  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics;  the  machinery  exhibited  relates  to 
each  of  the  two  latter  classes  only.  There 
are  also  educational  appliances  and  instru- 
ments, scientific  inventions  and  new  dis- 
coveries, and  horticulture." 

Bending  Discs  of  Silvered  Glass. — 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  plan  for  making  concave 
glass  reflectors  for  telescopic  purposes, 
is  as  follows: — "A  disc  of  silvered  plate 
glass,  39  inches  in  diameter  and  3-16  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  is  fitted  and  cemented 
into  a  shallow  cast-iron  dish,  turned  true 
on  its  face  so  as  to  render  the  chamber  be- 
hind the  glass  perfectly  air  tight;  by  means 
of  a  tube  communicating  with  this  cham- 
ber, any  portion  of  air  can  be  withdrawn 
or  injected.  To  produce  a  concave  mirror 
so  slight  power  is  required,  that  on  apply- 
ing the  mouth  to  the  tube  aud  exhausting 
the  chamber,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  amounts  in  this  case  to  3558  lbs., 
acting  with  equal  pressure  over  a  surface 
of  llHti  square  inches,  causes  the  gla.s3  to 
assume  a  concavity  of  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  which  in  a  diameter  of  39 
inches,  is  far  beyond  what  would  ever  be 
required  for  telescopic  purjjoses.  On  re- 
admitting the  air,  the  glass  immediately 
recovers  its  plane  surface,  and  on  forcing 
in  air  with  the  power  of  the  lungs,  it  as- 
sumes a  degree  of  convexity  nearly  equal 
to  its  former  concavity.  The  degree  of 
concavity  or  convexity  may  be  regulated  to 
the  greatest  nicety,  and  it  is  pro^josed  to 
render  the  degree  of  concavity  constant  by 
placing  in  the  air-tight  chamber  a  disc  of 
iron  turned  to  the  required  form,  and  al- 
lowing the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to 
retain  the  glass  in  the  form  given  to  it  by 
its  close  contact  with  the  iron  disc." 

Needles.— The  agents  of  the  two  leading 
makers  in  Boston,  report  the  aggregate 
sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  mill- 
ion of  needles  per  month,  running  from  75 
cents  to  §2  per  thoiisand.  The  sales  chiefly 
are  on  the  numbers  from  5  to  10,  while 
seven-eighths  of  these  orders  take  the  num- 
bers of  7  and  8.  Knitting  and  darning 
needles,  that  25  years  ago  were  sold  in 
amount  over  douljle  the  sales  of  sewing 
needles,  have  dwindled  to  a  very  insignifi- 
cant item  of  stock.  They  can  hardly  be 
said  to  sell  now  at  one-twentieth  of  their 
former  amounts.  Crotchet  needles  have  a 
very  large  sale,  and  have  taken  the  place 
made  vacant  in  stocks  by  the  disuse  of  the 
darning  and  knitting  needles. — Sci.  Am. 


SCIENTIFIC    I^ROGRESS. 


Science  of  Color  a  Mental  Science. — 
In  a  late  lecture  before  the  Koyal  Institu- 
tion, Prof.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  illustrated 
Young's  doctrine  of  color  vision,  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  consistent 
theory  of  color.  The  elementary  truth 
recognized  thereby  is  that  the  difl'erence  in 
colors  must  be  sought  not  in  the  nature  of 
light  but  in  the  constitution  of  man.  The 
explanation  is  therefore  not  to  bo  reached 
by  the  study  of  pigments  nor  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  rays  of  light.  We  quote  a  para- 
graph or  two  from  Prof.  Maxwell's  lecture: 
—  "I  have  here  a  picture  of  the  structure 
upon  which  the  light  falls  at  the  back  of 
the  eye.  There  is  a  minute  structure  of 
bodies  like  rods  and  cones  or  pegs,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  mode  in  which  we 
become  aware  of  the  shajjes  of  things  is  by 
a  consciousness  which  differs  according  to 
the  ijarticular  rods  on  the  ends  of  which 
the  light  falls,  just  as  the  pattern  on  the 
web  formed  by  a  Jacquard  loom  deiiends 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  perforated  cards 
act  on  the  system  of  movable  rods  in  that 
machine.  In  the  eye  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  light  falling  on  this  wonderful  struct- 
ure, and  on  the  other  han'd  we  have  the 
sensation  of  sight.  We  cannot  compare 
these  two  things;  they  belong  to  opposite 
categories.  The  whole  of  metaphysics  lies 
like  a  great  gulf  between  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  discoveries  in  jjliysiology  may  Vie 
made  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  nervous 
disturbance  'up  the  tine  fibers  to  the  sen- 
tient brain;'  but  this  would  make  us  no 
wiser  th.in  we  are  about  those  color  sensa- 
tions wliich  we  can  only  know  by  feeling 
them  ourselves.  Still,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  become  acquainted  with  a  sensation 
by  the  anatomical  study  of  the  organ  with 
which  it  is  connected,  wo  may  make  use  of 
the  sensation  as  a  means  of  investigating 
the  anatomical  structure.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  the  deduction  of  Helm- 
holtz's  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  retina 
from  that  of  Young  with  respect  to  tlie 
sensation  of  color.  Young  asserts  that 
there  are  three  elementary  sensations  of 
color;  Helmholtz  asserts  that  there  are 
three  systems  of  nerves  in  the  retina,  each 
of  which  has  for  its  function,  when  acted 
on  by  light  or  any  other  disturbing  agent, 
to  excite  in  us  one  of  these  three  sensa- 
tions. No  anatomist  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  distinguibh  these  three  systems  of  nerves 
by  microscopic  observation.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted in  physiology  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  sensation  excited  by  a  particular 
nerve  can  vary  is  by  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  intensity  of  the  sensation  may  vary 
from  the  faintest  impression  up  to  an  in- 
supportable pain;  but  whatever  bo  the  ex- 
citing cause,  the  sensation  will  be  the  same 
when  it  reaches  the  same  intensity.  If 
this  doctrine  of  the  function  of  a  nerve  be 
admitted,  it  is  legitimate  to  reason. from 
the  fact  that  color  may  vary  in  three  differ- 
ent ways,  to  the  inference  that  these  three 
modes  of  variation  arise  from  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  three  different  nerves  or 
sets  of  nerves." 

A  Theory  of  a  Nervous  Atmosphere. — 
Nature  for  May  11th  notes  a  new  theory 
.suggested  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  quote  briefly,  condensing: — 
"  The  theory  is  in  some  sense  a  return  to 
the  old  view  respecting  nervous  action 
[fluid  hypothesis],  and  in  some  sense  also 
is  an  extension  to  the  nervous  system  of 
the  physical  idea  of  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  molecular  distiirbanco.  In  a  few 
words,  the  author  supposes  that  the  blood, 
as  it  circulates  through  the  vessels,  yields 
a  diffusible  vapor  or  atmosphere  which 
charges  the  nervous  sj'stem,  surrounding 
the  molecules  of  nervous  matter  and  per- 
vading the  whole  nervous  organism.  He 
attempts  to  formulate  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  this  vapor;  it  is  probably  an  organic 
vapor  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen;  it  is  insoluble  in  blood,  it  is  con- 
densiblo  by  cold,  diffusible  by  heat;  it 
possesses  conducting  power,  as  a  physical 
substance  is  susceptible  of  variations  of 
pressure;  it  connects  the  nervous  system 
in  all  its  parts  together;  it  is  the  medium 
of  communication  during  life  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  existence;  by  the  organs 
of  the  senses  the  impressions  and  motions 
derived  from  the  outer  world  are  vibrated 
into  or  through  the  nervous  atmosphere  to 
tlie  brain;  in  the  living  and  healthy  animal 
tlie  nervous  ether,  if  wo  may  so  designate 
it,  is  in  correct  tension,  in  the  feeble  it  is 
diminished,  in  the  dead  it  is  absent  or  in- 
active; in  the  waking  times  of  the  living  it 
is  most  active;  it  may  be  used  up  faster 
than  it  is  produced  during  exercise;  it  is 


renewed  during  sleep.  On  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  nervous  ether  or 
atmosphere,  the  author  accounts  for  vari- 
ous phenomena.  It  is  assumed  that  vapors 
of  chloroform  or  alcohol,  for  example — 
taken  into  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  ner- 
V3US  system,  become  diffused  through  the 
nervous  atmosphere.  '  The  foreign  vapor 
that  has  been  introduced  benuml>s;  in  other 
words,  it  interferes  with  the  jjhysical  con- 
duction of  impressions  through  what  should 
be  the  cloudless  atmosphere  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  existence.'  The  rapid 
action  of  certain  poisons,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  generated 
within  the  body  itself,  in  disease,  and  the 
sudden  collapse  of  nervous  action  which  is 
often  seen,  are  similarly  accounted  for  by 
the  author  of  the  theoi-y." 

The  Provisional  Hypothesis  of  Pan- 
genesis.— This,  so  called  by  Darwin,  is 
getting  raps  from  the  scientists  on  all  sides. 
Upon  the  point  that  the  rejiroductive  gem- 
mules  are  diffused  or  suspended  in  the  fluids 
which  circulate  freely  through  all  the  tis- 
sues. Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  ironically  remarks 
inNature  for  May  11th: — "  Depend  upon  it, 
neither  the  well-devi.sed  experiments  of  Mr. 
Galton,  nor  any  other  experiments  that 
may  be  devised,  will  overthrow  this  doc- 
trine. The  provisional  hypothesis  of  pan- 
genesis is  perfectly  safe,  and  will  with- 
stand every  attack  that  may  be  made.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  assailed.  Like 
many  favored  hypotheses  of  these  days, 
it  can  neither  be  proved  to  bo  true  nor 
positively  shown  to  be  false,  and  it  is  open 
to  anyone  to  ground  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  this  and  other  doctrines  upon  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  and  cannot  be 
disproved.  For  undoubtedly  gemmules 
muy  be  formed  in  the  manner  supposed; 
if  formed,  they  may  be  detached;  if  de- 
tached, they  may  pass  through  the  tissues; 
they  may  then  collect  together,  and  may 
form  reproductive  elements.  Each  one  of 
the  countless  millions  of  sperm  elements 
produced  in  such  profusion  during  so 
many  years  of  life  may,  indeed,  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  millions  of  gemmules 
which,  after  meandering  through  the  vari- 
ous textures  of  the  body,  marshal  them- 
selves in  order  in  one  particular  locality. 
From  the  vast  company  thus  supposed  to 
have  collected,  we  may  conceive,  by  the 
light  of  imagination,  the  formation  of 
regiments  composed  of  multitudes  of  in- 
dividual gemmules  of  the  same  kind;  and 
further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
each  individual  gemmule  of  every  regi- 
ment may  move  away  and  unite  with  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  to 
form  at  length  that  marvellous  compound 
and  complex  speck  of  matter  less  than  the 
1-50,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  con- 
stitutes the  active  material  of  each  small 
reproductive  particle.  *  *  We  may  be 
led  from  the  consideration  of  the  broad 
facts  of  nature  to  conceptions  of  the  most 
abstract  kind,  without  being  conscious  of 
the  slightest  gaj)  between  the  facts  of 
Science  and  the  creations  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. In  these  days  the  utmost  skill  is 
often  displayed  in  hiding  and  ignoring  or 
•denying  the  hiatus  by  which  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  the  results  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  are  separated  from 
those  which  are  based  upon  the  fictions  of 
the  fancy.  But,  unhappily,  the  gulf  can- 
not bo  filled  up,  or  bridged  over.  It  may 
be  obscured  by  mists  and  clouds,  but, 
though  it  be  lost  for  a  time  it  is  sure  to 
be  rediscovered  and  its  limits  studied  by 
the  curious  and  unpliilosophieal.  Nowa- 
days analogical  argument  is  employed  very 
freely  without  any  attempt  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  tlmt  there  is  any  real  analogy 
between  the  facts  upon  which  the  reason- 
ing is  based.  In  order  to  convince  people 
that  a  hypothetical  gemmule  may  move 
long  distances  througli  all  sorts  of  tissues, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  actual 
matter,  millions  of  times  as  large,  does 
burrow  a  short  distance  through  certain 
textures.  *  *  The  pangenetic  gemmule 
cannot  be  seen  or  tested,  neither  can  its 
presence  or  absence  be  proved  in  any  way. 
The  phenomena  adduced  by  Mr.  Darwin 
in  support  of  his  hypothesis  can  be  dem- 
onstrated; but  the  pangenetic  gemmules 
are  of  the  imagination  alone,  and  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  actual  facts  and  the  sup- 
posed facts  is  surely  but  an  analogy  of 
the  imagination." 


Molecule — Ultimatk — Atom. — In  a  late 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  in  his  short  paper  on 
Molecules,  Ultimates,  Atoms,  and  Waves, 
suggests  the  use  of  the  term  "molecule"  to 
denote  the  particles  of  chemical  compounds; 
"ultimate,"  those  of  chemical  elements; 
and  "atom,"  the  assumed  constituents  of 
those  ultimates,  themselves  incapable  of 
further  analysis. 
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The  Cajon  Raach,  San  Diego  County. 

Eds.  Press: — Although  it  is  the  general 
impression  that  the  crops  in  this  locality 
are  an  entire  failure,  a  late  visit  to  the  Ca- 
jon Rancho  has  cheered  me;  for  instead  of 
finding  everything  dried  up,  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  half  acrop,  and  in  place  of  cut- 
ting everything  for  hay,  many  now  think 
they  will  make  from  five  to  twenty  bushels 
of  grain^per  acre;  and  as  this  ranch  is  only 
one  of  many  in  this  county  that  might 
have  done  as  well  or  better  under  proiaer 
management,  a  brief  description  of  it  may 
be  acceptable. 

The  "  Cajon,"  as  it  is  known  hereabout, 
was  negotiated  for  by  the  celebrated  Elder 
Knapp  about  three  years  since;  Miguel  Pe- 
drorena,  representing  the  three-fourths  in- 
terest which  the  Elder  bargained  for;  but 
before  any  money  had  been  paid,  Isaac 
Lankershiem,  lately  of  San  Francisco,  gave 
the  Elder,  I  think,  $17,000  for  his  bar- 
gain, and  took  it  oS  his  hands.  The 
rancho  contains  44,000  acres,  or  there- 
about, 22,000  of  which  is  arable  land. 

The  i^ortiou  which  I  passed  over  is 
nearly  level,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains.  Water  is  obtained  in  all  parts 
of  the  valley,  ot  from  6  to  30  feet  in  depth, 
and  occasionally  in  springs  upon  the  sur- 
face. Henry  Magee,  an  old  resident  who 
came  to  this  country  with  Stevenson's  regi- 
ment, and  is  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Pedrorena's,  tells  me  that  he  has  seen 
over  5,000  cattle  iipon  the  rancho,  at  times, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and  other 
stock,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  its 
grazing  capacity. 

There  are  2,000  acres  of  this  rancho  in 
cultivation  now,  and  the  immense  herds 
are  driven  to  more  remote  localities.  That 
portion  of  the  land  bordering  on  the 
San  Diego  river,  is  no  bettor — this  and  tlie 
last  dry  year — than  the  other  lands,  if  we 
except  a  few  hundred  acres  lying  immedi- 
ately in  the  bed  of  the  river  or  nearly  so, 
which  have  now  a  fine  growth  of  water- 
clover,  which  is  being  harvested  for  hay. 
The  principal  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
land  now  are  Sublett  &  Merideth;  Mires 
&  Crane,  the  Hill  Brothers  and  another 
Mr.  Hill.  These  are  all  farming,  or  would 
be  extensively,  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
two  successive  seasons  of  drouth.  None  of 
them  are  attempting  very  much  in  the  way 
of  stock,  except  the  Hill  Brothers,  and 
Sublett  &  Merideth,  each  of  whom  have  a 
respectable  flock  of  2,000  sheep.  The  Hill 
Bros,  have  some  fifty  American  horses,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  cows;  but  no  at- 
tempts at  dairying  have  been  made,  al- 
though there  is  forage  along  the  low  bot- 
toms, and  in  some  of  the  canons,  that  could 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  trouble  of  herding  the  stock 
over  so  long  a  range,  that  is  contiguous  to 
unfenced,  cultivated  grounds. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  occupants 
fencing  is  out  of  the  question,  for  many 
reasons; — some  of  which  are,  that  the  most 
of  them  are  new-comers,  who  have  expended 
all  their  means  for  land,  and  in  putting  in 
two  crops,  neither  of  which  is  likely  Lo 
be  profitable. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
of  these  settlers  is  cheerful;  as  many  of 
them  can  see  that  a  living  is  possible,  even 
in  years  like  the  last  two,  and  when  we  take 
into  account  that  we  may  never  again  have 
two  such  years  in  succession,  and  that  or- 
dinarily as  miich  or  more  grain  can  be 
raised  to  the  acre  here  than  can  bo  i)ro- 
duced  in  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  that  those  who  live  here  are 
ble-ssed  with  the  most  delightful  climatic 
surroundings  attainable,  the  prospect  is 
more  than  cheerful. 

Another  matter  which  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  those  who  look  care- 
fully, and  with  iinprejudiced  eyes,  is  that 
of  the  future  possibilities  of  this  county 
in  the  way  of  fruit  and  nut  culture.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
before  attention  will  turn  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  as  a  supply  point  for  the 
great  staples — we  might  almost  call  them — 
of  raisins,  almonds  and  walnuts,  but  more 
especially  raisins. 

I  am  not  among  those  that  are  so  very 
sanguine  about  the  benefits  of  grape  cul- 
ture, if  turned  into  wine  and  brandy;  but 
there  is  a  use  grapes  can  be  put  to  as  food, 
that  is  of  much  more  vital  importance 
than  any  money  they  would  bring  when 
turned  into  wine  or  brandy.  I  have  used 
200  pounds  of  grapes  (dried)  in  the  past 


six  months,  as  food  and  drink,  and  consider 
them  among  the  most  nourishing  and  pal- 
ateable;  for  one  quart  of  the  dried  fruit, 
costing  here  ten  cents,  makes  a  gallon  of 
delicious  beverage  beside  the  use  of  the 
fruit  to  eat.  It  is  never  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  used  freely  instead  of  water, 
or  tea  or  coffee,  and  is  found  to  condaice  to 
a  greater  amount  of  real  comfort  than  is 
possible  with  any  other  drinks. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 


Something  about  Roble. 

Messbs  Editors:— You  may  ask  where 
is  Roble,  whence  did  it  spring,  and  for 
what  is  it  particularly  noted?  Roble  is  the 
name  of  the  first  station,  four  miles  south 
of  Chico,  Butte  county,  and  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  name  to  the  California  and  Ore- 
gon Railroad.  The  place  is  now  merely  a 
station  and  nothing  more;  what  it  may  be 
years  from  now,  I  would  not  venture  to 
predict;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
before  long  a  very  important  village  will 
spring  up  here. 

The  surrounding  country  will  probably 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  land  in 
the  State,  and  is  one  of  those  favored  re- 
gions in  California  where  the  crops  do  not 
fail.  Situated  midway  between  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  the  foot-hills,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Butte  creek,  tak- 
ing in  a  scope  of  country  for  several  miles 
around,  this  station,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  future  town. 

The  country  is  heavily  timbered  with 
oak  and  underbrush;  and  a  farm  has  to  be 
cleared  before  it  can  be  worked.  Most  of 
the  land  is  now  cleared,  and  the  timber 
cut,  or,  as  on  some  places,  the  trees  are 
girdled,  leaving  unsightly  stumps  and 
trunks.  Since  the  railroad  has  reached 
this  place,  the  practice  of  girdling  has 
been  discontinued,  the  wood  being  cut  np 
and  sold  to  the  Railroad  comj)any.  Some 
of  the  farmers  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
lopping  all  the  lower  limbs  from  the  best 
trees,  cutting  out  all  the  decayed  and  small 
ones.  Trees  that  do  not  shade  the  growing 
crops  too  much  being  considered  an  advan- 
tage to  their  fields. 

Most  of  the  farms  have  good  dwellings, 
barns  and  outhouses,  and  every  year  ad- 
ditions are  being  made  to  the  general  im- 
provements. There  is  one  characteristic 
which  is  a  very  pleasing  one  to  the  sight, 
and  that  is,  the  neat  and  fresh  appearance 
of  the  houses,  with  their  coats  of  white 
paint. 

The  grain  crop  will  yield  equally  as  well 
this  year  as  last;  although  it  will  not  come 
up  to  what  it  would  in  a  favorable  season. 
Barley  looks  as  well  in  some  fields  as  ever 
I  saw  it,  and  one  field  in  particular,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Jaggard,  is  especially  wor- 
thy of  notice.  This  land  was  plowed  three 
inches  deep,  and  run  over  with  the  harrow 
only  twice  after  seeding.  I  am  confident 
that  one-half  more  bushsls  to  the  acre 
could  be  produced  on  the  same  land  bi/ 
deej)  plowing.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all 
the  farmers  around  here;  they  do  not  plow 
one-third  or  one-quarter  deep  enough,  nor 
cultivate  the  land  properly  after  it  is  plow- 
ed. These  remarks  about  plowing  will 
apply  to  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  are  culti- 
vated, and  yet  there  are  good  returns  from 
them.  But  this  cannot  be  done  continu- 
ously, for  a  long  series  of  years,  with  im- 
punity. The  land  is  bound  to  wear  out, 
and  sooner  or  later  deeper  plowing  and 
better  cultivation  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  resorted  to,  to  make  farming  pay. 

Last  Friday  evening  it  commenced  to 
rain  about  8  o'clock  and  rained  all  night, 
coming  down  in  a  very  heavy  shower  at 
midnight.  Saturday  all  day  we  had  alter- 
nate clouds  and  sunshine,  till  evening, 
when  it  commenced  to  sprinkle  again,  con- 
tinuing at  intervals  to  rain  all  night  and 
the  next  day — Sunday — culminated  in  a 
drenching  shower  in  the  evening,  which 
lasted  two  hours.  To-day,  Monday,  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly,  wind  in  the  N.W., 
and  the  rain  I  think  is  over  for  the  season. 

Hoo  Pea. 

Roble,  May  29th,  1871. 

Notes  on  Half  Moon  Bay.— No.  1. 

Editors  Press: — The  Half  Moon  Bay 
region  is  well  known  for  its  richness  and 
gi-eat  fertility;  for  its  heavy  yield  of  cereal 
and  root  crops,  be  the  season  wet  or  dry; 
for  its  disagreeable,  wet  fog  banks  that 
come  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  drenching 
everything  and  obscuring  the  sunshine  for 


days  and  days;  and  last,  but  not  the  least, 
for  its  prosperous  and  well-to-do  farmers. 
Having  no  drouths  to  gobble  up  the  earn- 
ings of  the  ordinary  season,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  steady  accumulation  of 
means  and  the  comforts  of  life,  where  due 
diligence  and  industry  are  exercised. 

This  whole  country  lies  boldly  fronting 
the  ocean — part  valley,  but  principally 
hill  lands.  From  the  southwest  line  of 
the  old  Francisco  Sanchez  ranch,  south  to 
the  San  Gregoria,  about  twenty  miles,  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  coast 
range,  averaging  eight  miles,  is  known  as 
Half  Moon  Bay.  South  from  the  San 
Gregoria  to  New  Year's  Point,  some  twenty 
miles,  is  the  Pescadero  region,  the  two 
making  a  length  of  forty  miles  of  the 
richest  lands  in  the  State.  The  Pescadero 
is  backed  up  by  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive bodies  of  Redwood  timber  in  Califor- 
nia, and  needs  only  the  facilities  of  the 
railroad  to  develope  their  vast  natural 
wealth. 

The  road  to  the  coast  leads  down  the 
Pilarcitos,  after  crossing  the  mountain 
from  San  Mateo,  and  enters  the  valley  at 
Spanishtown.  The  valley  land  extends 
eight  miles  north  and  south  of  the  town; 
in  width  from,  a  half  to  one  and  a  half 
miles.  Our  hill  land  lies  on  the  ridges — 
or  divides,  between  the  long,  narrow  val- 
leys that  reach  from  the  ocean  well  into 
the  mountains,  every  few  miles  along  the 
coast.  Of  these  valleys  we  have  the  Pilar- 
cetos,  Canada  Leon,  Canada  Verde,  Puris- 
sima,  Lobitos,  Tunitas,  and  San  Gregoria, 
of  which  the  last  named  is  the  largest — 
seven  valleys  in  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
there  being  no  such  valleys  north  of  the 
first  named.  As  these  divides  approach 
the  shore  line,  they  lose  their  rugged, 
broken  character,  and  form  high  table 
lands,  upon  which  are  located  some  of  our 
best  farms.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam, 
easily  worked  and  well  drained,  in  depth 
fi-om  two  to  four  feet.  The  divides  run- 
ning East  and  West,  most  of  the  laud  faces 
the  north,  and  in  its  virgin  state  contains 
such  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
that  not  until  several  crops  are  taken  ofl' 
can  it  be  cultivated  to  a  profit.  All  grains 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  run  to  straw,  to 
fall  down  and  not  fill  well. 

The  northern  slojjes,  receiving  a  greater 
portion  of  the  dense  fogs,  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  root  crops.  Grain  is  heavy  but 
dark,  and  a  heavier  growth  of  straw  has  to 
be  overcome  in  harvesting  than  on  the 
southern  slopes  which  are  warmer,  and 
having  more  sunshine,  the  grain  is  bright- 
er and  full  as  jjlump. 

In  opening  up  farms  on  this  coast  a  great 
deal  of  labor  had  to  be  i^erformed  to  get 
rid  of  the  chapperal  that  covered  the  whole 
country;  besides  masses  of  ferns,  wild  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  and  poison  oak  vines, 
and  all  the  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  and 
grasses  that  flourish  in  a  moist  climate. 
This  work  is  nearly  all  done  now,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  last  root  and  branch 
will  disappear,  and  with  them  the  last  of  a 
job  of  grubbing  and  breaking  up,  that  no 
settler  will  be  likely  to  forget,  so  long  as 
i  he  owns  the  farm ;  while  the  work  of  clear- 
ing has  been  going  on,  fencing  has  not 
been  neglected.  Neat  and  strong  fences 
enclose  the  farms,  and  with  many  subdivi- 
sions:— fences  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
rickety  things  called  fences  in  older  set- 
tled and  more  favored  localites,  where  the 
opening  up  of  a  farm  consists  merely  of 
running  a  fence  around  it.        q.  w.  t.  0. 


"Stick." 

[Written  for  the  Pkess,] 

There  is  a  world  of  force  and  meaning 
in  the  little  word  which  heads  this  article, 
though  it  sounds  even  more  briefly,  it  is 
not  less  emphatic  than  the  sententious  ex- 
clamation of  the  gallant  Lawrence  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship,"  or  the  equally  well 
known  injunction — "Pick  your  flint  and 
try  again,"  or  "Trust  in  God,  but  keep 
your  powder  dry." 

When  some  good  enterprise  meets  with 
checks  and  impediments,  and  opposition 
lifts  itself  up,  and  the  tides  of  progress 
stop  in  their  flow  or  roll  backward  and 
leave  it,  like  some  vast  ship  stranded  and 
struggling  with  the  waves,  which  it  can  no 
longer  ride,  let  those  who  believe  in  our 
motto  bate  nothing  of  either  heart  or 
hope;  but  "stick,"  wait,  work,  and  ere 
long  the  tide  will  turn  again  to  its  flow, 
and  you  will  once  more  sail  on  with  favor- 
ing wind  and  wave. 


When  some  young  inventor  who  ha^ 
struggled  long  with  difficulties,  and  is 
seemingly  on  the  verge  of  success,  meets 
with  unexpected  impediment,  and  finds 
some  little  point  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  perfect  operation,  or  finds  himself 
stranded  for  the  want  of  funds,  then  let 
him  "stick."  Work  on,  and,  sooner  than 
he  thinks,  light  will  break  in,  difficulties 
will  be  removed,  success  will  come,  and 
in  the  end  his  reward  will  be  sure. 

When  the  young  farmer  meets  with 
disappointments;  when  protracted  drouth 
has  destroyed  his  jiasturage,  or  worm  or 
grasshopfier  has  invaded  his  crops,  let 
him  not  be  disheartened  and  look  round 
for  other  occupation  or  it  may  be  for  a  lo- 
cation where  he  fancies  seed  time  and  har- 
vest and  abundant  crops  will  come  in  unin- 
terrupted succession,  and  blight  and  mil- 
dew will  be  unknown;  let  him  rather 
"stick."  Ten  to  one  he  will  not  profit  by 
a  removal;  the  toil,  privation  and  discom- 
fort which  attend  change  are  certain;  the 
advantages  not  so.  Let  him  study  the 
nature  of  his  soil  more  closely  and  its 
adajitation  to  certain  products.  Let  him 
consider  location,  with  reference  to  access 
to  market,  and  grow  such  products  as  can 
be  conveyed  at  the  lowest  cost  or  will  pay 
best  for  the  labor  of  production — the  re- 
freshing showers  and  genial  sun  are  sure 
to  come — let  him  "stick." 

Nature  reads  us  a  great  lesson,  if  we 
will  listen  and  look  for  ourselves.  The 
gigantic  oak,  which  speads  its  umbrageous 
branches  far  and  wide,  sprang  from  a  tiny 
acorn.  It  was  at  first  obscure  and  feeble, 
liable  to  be  trodden  underfoot;  but  it 
stuck  to  its  place,  grew  onward  and  up-: 
ward,  one  season  after  another,  and  now 
behold  its  imposing  grandeur.  Many 
farmers  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and 
there,  over  the  State  of  California,  who 
are  by  far  too  readily  disheartened,  who 
lack  energy  to  pick  the  flint  afresh;  who,  if 
they  make  a  sowing  of  turnip  seed,  for  ex- 
ample, which  the  fly  destroys,  have  not 
the  practical  courage  to  repeat  the  labor, 
slight  as  it  may  be;  but  let  the  crop  "slide" 
as  they  phrase  it  and  gather  uptrajjsand  go 
to  Pitt  River  or  some  other  high  sounding 
country.  Such  men  want  a  little  "stick" 
about  them.  C.  L.  Lee. 

Nicolaus,  1871. 


Interesting  to  Settlers. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  has  issued  a  circular  explaining  the 
efi^ect  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress  up- 
on the  interests  of  settlers  on  the  public 
lands.  With  respect  to  "  offered  lands," 
filing  within  thirty  days  and  payment 
within  twelve  months  after  settlement  are 
still  required: 

"The  settler  on  surveyed  '  unofifered 
land '  must  file  his  or  her  declaratory  state- 
ment within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
his  or  her  settlement  on  such  land,  and 
within  ihirli/  months  from  the  expiration  of 
said  three  months,  make  the  proper  proof, 
and  pay  for  such  land. 

"Where  settlei-s  have  already  filed  be- 
fore the  i^assage  of  the  Act,  [of  July  14, 
1870,]  they  are  required  to  make  proof  and 
payment  within  two  yearf,  from  such  pas- 
sage; therefore,  all  filings  made  prior  to 
that  date  will  expire,  by  limitation  of  law, 
upon  unofifered  lands,  on  the  14th  of  July 
1872. 

"  The  settler  on  '  unsurveyedland'  must 
file  his  or  her  declaratory  statement  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt, 
at  the  District  Land  Office,  of  the  approv- 
ed plat  of  township  embracing  the  tract 
upon  which  he  or  she  is  settled,  and, 
within  thirty  months  from  the  expiration  of 
said  three  montJis,  make  the  proper  proof, 
and  pay  for  such  tract. 

"T'he  proviso  of  the  Act  of  June  2, 
1862,  requiring  filing  within  six  months 
from  survey  in  the  field,  and  providing  for 
filing  with  the  Surveyor-General,  is  re- 
pealed." 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  who  filed  on 
unoffered  land  prior  to  July  14,  1870,  have 
till  July  14,  1872,  to  make  proof  and  pay- 
ment; while  those  who  filed  on  unsurveyed 
land  after  the  former  date  have  thirty 
months  from  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  filing  of  map. 


When  Dickens  was  in  Hartford,  in  1842, 
he  partook  of  a  complimentary  dinner,  and, 
in  speaking,  his  mouth  was  observed  by  a 
physician  to  exhibit  a  muscular  drop  or 
twist,  which  led  him  to  remark  to  a  friend 
at  his  elbow:  "That  man  will  one  day  die 
of  paralysis." 
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Interesting  to  Wool-Growers. 

The  Marysville  Appeal  says  that  Mr.  E. 
F.  Parks  recently  exhibited  some  samples 
of  wool  of  extraordinary  quality — having  a 
fine  silkj'  appearance,  with  good  length  and 
strength  of  staple.  The  wool  was  taken 
from  a  herd  in  this  State. 

This  wool  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
accidental  in  its  ijroduction,  and  the  Appeal 
is  informed  that  sheep  producing  a  similar 
quality  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
other  flocks,  and  it  is  believed  that  rams  of 
this  breed  have  been  imported  into  the 
State  direct  from  Europe,  or  by  way  of 
Australia,  and  were  lost  sight  of  during 
the  time  that  medium  wool  was  in  such 
active  demand  for  army  clothing. 

This  subject  must  greatly  interest  sheep 
raisers,  and  that  they  may  know  the  origin 
of  the  valuable  sheep  from  which  this  des- 
cription of  wool  is  taken,  the  Appeal  gives 
the  following  qviotation  from  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, New  York  City,  October  30th,  1870, 
by  John  L.  Hayes: — 

"In  1828  there  was  accidentally  produced 
at  the  farm  of  Mauchamp  (in  Francel,  a 
ram  of  the  Merino  race,  which,  besides 
other  peculiarities  or  monstrosities,  was 
provided  with  wool  remarkable  for  its  soft- 
ness, and  above  all  for  its  lustre,  which 
resembled  that  of  silk.  By  a  system  of 
carefiil  breeding  M.  Graux  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  small  flock  of  animals  from 
this  stock  whose  wool  was  perfectly  silky. 
He  at  first  met  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment. The  ordinary  manufacturers  to 
whom  he  ofiered  his  wool  complained  that 
it  was  so  pliant  and  slippery  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  it.  Fortunately  the 
silky  wool  attracted  the  attention  of  M. 
Daom,  a  wool  mantifucturer  familiar  with 
the  fabrication  of  the  Cashmere  fibre  and 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  skill  in  in- 
troducing new  material  into  textile  arts. 
Taking  the  silky  wool  in  hand  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  magnificent  stuffs,  wliich  won 
the  admiration  of  connoiseurs.  Merinos, 
mousselines,  satins  of  China  and  shawls 
made  of  this  material  equalled  if  they  did 
not  surpass  analogous  products  made  of 
the  finest  Cashmere  yarns.  '  The  silky 
wool,'  says  a  report  of  the  Imperial  Society 
of  Acclimation,  '  is  destined  to  replace 
completely  in  our  industrj'  the  Cashmere 
wool,  which  comes  from  Thibet.  It  is 
fully  as  brilliant  as  Cashmere  and  as  soft, 
while  it  co.sts  less  as  a  raw  material  and  re- 
quires less  manipulation  to  be  transformed 
to  yarn.'  The  Mauchamp  or  silk-wooled 
race  of  sheep  is  now  definitely  established. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  beautiful  creation 
could  not  have  been  effected  in  a  country 
where  the  arts  were  not  already  developed 
to  apply  it." 

"Wool-growers  of  this  State  may  profit  by 
a  careful  examination  of  their  flocks,  and 
should  they  find  sheep  producing  this  fine 
quality  of  wool  give  them  additional  atten- 
tion. 


Angora  and  Common  Goats. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  of  Auburn,  makes 
an  interesting  reference  to  a  fine  herd  of 
thoroughbred  and  graded  Angora  goats, 
belonging  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Thomas  and  Capt. 
E.  D.  Shirland,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  their  practicical  ex- 
perience in  grading  up  the  common  red 
and  black-haired  goat  of  this  State,  by  in- 
termixture with  the  pure  Angoras:  — 

This  herd  now  numbers  somewhat  over 
fifteen  hundred,  including  several  hundred 
spring  kids  and  every  grade  from  the  com- 
mon black  Mexican  to  the  snow-white,  full- 
blood  Angora.  Capt.  Shirland  has  made 
himself  conversant,  by  exhaustive  reading 
and  close  observation,  with  every  phase 
and  detail  of  the  business  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  attention,  and  has  unerringly 
and  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  that, 
under  intelligent  management,  the  short, 
coarse  hair  of  our  cheap  common  goat  can, 
at  small  cost,  scarcely  any  risk  of  failure 
and  with  nearly  absolute  and  invariable  re- 
sults, be  bred  into  the  long,  fine,  valuable 
wool  of  the  Angora  goat,  generally  at  the 
fourth,  sometimes  at  the  third  and  never 
later  than  the  fifth  cross.  We  have  in  our 
possession,  open  to  the  inspection  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in   such   matters,  a 


sample  of  wool  sheared  by  Capt.  Shirland 
from  a  fourth-cross  goat.  It  is  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  as  fine  and  soft  as  floss 
silk,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece  was  fully 
four  pounds.  Samples  have  been  sent  to 
Eastern  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers, 
who  avow  their  readiness  to  contract  for 
any  quantity  at  SI  per  pound. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  these  ani 
mals  utilize  the  chapparal  and  other  indig 
enous  growths  that  are  otherwise  compara 
tively  useless;  that  they  are  therefore 
scarcely  more  expensive  to  rear,  while  they 
are  subject  to  much  fewer  vicissitudes  than 
are  common  chickens;  aud  that  common 
goats,  purchasable  at  a  dollar  a  head  or 
less,  may  thus  at  the  fourth  cross  be  made 
to  yield  an  annual  income  of  four  dollai's 
per  head;  and  that  the  demand  for  Angora 
wool  is  constantly  increasing  and  practical 
ly  illimitable — taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  the  fut»ii-e  promise  and  im- 
portance of  this  industry  are  beyond  com- 
putation. 

Disease  of  the  Biflex  Canal  In  Sheep, 

We  are  told  that  there  are  owners  of  sheep 
who  still  believe,  with  writers  upon  hus- 
bandry ^three  centuries  ago,  that  "There  be 
some  sheep  that  hath  a  worme  in  his  foote 
that  maketh  hym  halt," — some  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Biflex  canal,  or  "issue"  as  it  is  some 

Fig.  I. 


times  called,  which  is  found  in  the  front 
and  upper  part  of  the  cleft  between  the 
toes  of  sheep. 

Some  foreign  substance  occasionally 
finds  its  way  into  this  opening,  which 
causes  an  irritation  and  swelling  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  there  are  some 
herders,  we  have  been  told,  who,  when  this 
occurs,  think  there  is  a  "worme"  in  the 
way,  and  actually  attack  the  little  opening 
shown  in  figiire  1,  with  a  pocket  knife,  to 
cut  out — or  rather,  mangle  out — the  skin 
which   surrounds   the   opening.      Wo   are 
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confident,  however,  that  such  ignorance  is 
exceedingly  rare;  yet  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  many  who  have  never  made  them- 
selves so  thoroughly  acquaiuted  with  this 
curious  physiological  development,  and  its 
uses  and  care  as  they  would  like  to  do. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  had  the  ac- 
comijanying  engravings  prepared  in  order 
that  it  may  be  plainly  shown  and  fully  un- 
derstood. Fig.  1  shows  the  opening,  with 
the  wool  drawn  aside.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
sectional  view  of  the  canal,  as  it  appears 
when  one-half  the  leg  and  foot  has  been 
cut  away. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  an  in- 
flection of  the  skin  forming  a  curious  little 


sack,  lined  with  hairs.  The  skin  or  walls 
of  the  canal  are  just  like  the  adjacent  skin, 
and  it  secretes  a  yolky,  gummy  substance. 
Its  uses  seems  to  be  in  part  to  provide  a 
kind  of  elastic  cushion  to  spread  the  toes 
apart,  and  perhaps  also,  when  its  action  is 
healthy,  the  semi-viscid  secretion,  which 
slightly  exudes,  serves  to  protect  the  ten- 
der skin  between  the  toes,  where  it  is  so 
easily  abraded  by  long,  stiff  grass. 

Wo  know  of  no  disease  of  the  biflex 
canal,  except  stoppage  at  the  mouth,  which 
produces  inflammation  and  swelling.  In- 
stead of  lancing  and  trying  to  cut  out  the 
"worme,"  as  some  do,  the  proper  treatment 
is  to  procure  a  small  syringe  (a  fine  ear 
syringe)  and  while  one  person  opens  the 
mouth,  as  in  Fig.  1,  let  another  wash  out 
the  canal  by  injecting  into  it  warm  water 
and  castile  soap,  and  then  grease  the  parts 
with  tar  mixed  with  lard  or  with  some  other 
healing  and  cooling  ointment. 

This  biflex  canal  has  often  been  charged 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  foot  rot.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  so,  when  its  stoppage  and 
consequent  inflammation  has  been  so  long 
neglected  as  to  seriously  impair  the  general 
healthy  condition  of  the  foot.  Any  injury 
which  will  so  effect  that  organ  may  have 
such  a  result.  We  will  endeavor,  at  some 
future  time  to  make  that  disease  the  sub- 
ject of  an  especial  article,  with  an  api)ro- 
priate  and  instructive  illustration. 

Anoora  Goats  ly  the  Mountains. — 
Mr.  Elijah  Tompkins,  says  the  Nevada 
Transcript ,  recently  passed  through  Nevada 
with  a  herd  of  some  200  Angora  goats, 
which  he  was  taking  to  Bear  valley,  where 
he  proposes  to  remain  with  them  the  bal- 
ance of  this  season  and  throtigh  ne.rt  winter, 
with  the  view  of  testing  the  capacities  of 
this  animal  to  sustain  high  altitudes  in  this 
climate.  With  the  exception  of  one  full- 
blood  buck  and  ewe  and  one  pair  of  fifteen- 
sixteenths  'blood,  his  herd  is  half  and 
three-quarter  bloods.  He  intends  to  grade 
them  up  to  fifteen -sixteenths,  which  he 
considers  practically  as  good  as  pure 
blood,  and  the  fleeces  of  which  are  said  to 
be  worth  from  810  to  §12  each.  Mr. 
Tompkins  thinks  that  Bear  valley  will  ex- 
cel any  place  in  the  State  for  raising  these 
goats,  as  it  corresi^onds  nearly  to  the  tle- 
vated  plains  of  their  native  country. 


"Shephebd,  Take  Care  of  Your  Herd," 
is  the  expressive  and  cautionary  motto 
placed  over  and  upon  the  inside  of  the 
Eagle  Gate  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Every 
shepherd,  as  he  goes  out,  sees  this  motto, 
and  is  reminded  afresh  of  his  duty. 


Machine  to  C.\tch  Grasshoppers. — 
Somebody  in  Salt  Lake  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  catching  grasshoppers  which  is 
described  in  the  News  of  that  city,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  consists  of  a  frame,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  having  an  apron  extended  forward 
close  to  the  ground  to  scrape  up  the  locusts, 
with  a  hood  above  it  forming  a  box  open 
in  front.  At  the  rear  of  the  machine  is  a 
pair  of  rollers,  geared  together,  the  upper 
one  driven  by  the  carrying  wheels  of  which 
it  forms  the  axle.  Whatever  may  find  its 
way  into  the  front  of  the  machine  is  obliged 
to  pass  between  the  rollers  at  the  back, 
which  being  capable  of  being  forced  close 
together  are  apt  to  corajjletely  demoralize 
the  'iron  clad.'  " 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  ma- 
chine would  be  as  effective  as  its  inventor 
believes,  it  would  be  a  highly  profitable 
investment  for  the  people  in  localities  in- 
fested with  these  pests  to  jointly  contribute 
for  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  and  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  machinery. 

Beavers. — Beavers  are  quite  niimerous 
along  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Some  SCO 
skins  were  recently  shipped  to  this  city 
by  two  persons,  trappers,  who  had  caught, 
each,  about  an  equal  number.  They  were 
caught  in  the  swamp  lands  bordering  on 
the  San  Joaquin. 
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A  Freak  or  Sport  of  Nature. — A  cor- 
respondent writes  to  Moore's  Rural  New 
Yorker,  as  follows:  We  have  in  our  or,- 
chard  something  of  a  cuiiosity;  at  least  we 
consider  it  so.  A  limb  of  a  natural  fruit 
tree  forks,  one  branch  bearing  fruit  simi- 
lar to  the  rest  of  the  tree  in  every  respect, 
except  that  the  skin  is  like  the  Golden 
Kusset  in  appearance.  The  fruit  of  the 
other  branch  is  the  same  as  th.at  on  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  a  small  white  sweet  apple, 
very  suitable  for  eating.  It  has  now  borne 
fruit  as  described  eight  years.  A  part  of 
the  tree  is  grafted  to  Pippins  and  a  part  to 
Baldwins.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
freak  ? 

The  Rural  replies  to  tlie  above  as  fol- 
lows: We  understand  from  this  account 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  fruit 
on  the  limb  described,  is  in  the  russety 
skin.  Variations  of  this  kind  soaietimes 
happen,  without  assignable  causes.  We 
once  saw  what  ajipeai-ed  to  be  nectarines 
growing  on  a  small  branch  of  an  old  peach 
tree,  where  no  bud  had  been  inserted — 
the  skin  of  these  peaches  being  merely 
destitute  of  down.  In  another  case,  one 
branch  of  a  Scarlet  Austrian  rose,  always 
bore  yellow  roses.  Such  occurences  are 
only  curiosities,  or  illustrations  of  the 
variations  to  which  natural  productions 
are  sometimes  liable. 


Foolinct  the  Bugs.— An  Indiana  man 
has  eft'eeted  a  strategical  combination 
•against  the  potato  bugs.  He  planted  a 
grain  of  corn  in  each  hill  of  potatoes, 
'rhe  corn  came  up  before  the  ])otatoes, 
which,  of  course,  clieated  the  little  pests 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  cornfield,  and 
they  never  went  near  the  potatoes  until  it 
was  too  late  to  do  any  damage.  His  crop 
of  the  esculent  is,  therefore,  the  envy  of 
his  neighbors. 

Hopping  Beans.— There  is  a  kind  of 
bean  which  has  excited  much  curiosity 
and  wonder  in  this  State,  and  elsewhere 
and  for  which  fabulous  prices  have  some- 
times been  offered,  as  for  a  rare  curiosity. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  a  common  bean, 
but  when  placed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  on  a  table  or  chair  it  becomes  as  uneasy 
as  a  fish  oiit  of  water  and  hops  about  as  if 
it  were  imbued  with  life.  The  hopping 
or  ai)pearancc  of  sensitiveness  is  caused 
by  the  efforts  of  a  bug  inside  to  free  it- 
self. If  kei)t  long  enough,  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  bean  will  suddenly  lose 
this  vit.ality,  aud  at  the  same  time  an  open- 
ing will  be  found,  through  which  the  bug 
has  made  its  exit. 


A  Wonderful  Freak  of  Nature. — 
We  clip  the  following  from  the  Central 
Cali/orninn  of  the  21th  ult:  "We  have 
hoard  of  many  freaks  of  nature,  but  the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all  was  told  to 
us  while  at  San  Juan  the  other  day.  It 
seems  that  a  gentleman  in  that  place,  Mr. 
Calvin  Ross,  has  a  m.are  which  gave  birth 
to  two  colts.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
a  mare  giving  birth  to  two  colts,  but  when 
one  is  foaled  two  months  before  the 
other,  there  is  not  only  something  very 
singular  about  it,  but  wonderful  as  well. 
On  the  5th  of  March  last,  the  animal  re- 
ferred to,  gave  birth  to  a  colt,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  just  two  mouths  and  ten 
days  after,  gave  birth  to  a  second  one. 
This  beats  anything  in  the  way  of  things 
unnatural  we  have  ever  heai'd  mentioned. 
The  colts  are  both  alive  and  doing  well, 
and  can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  may  choose 
to  go  and  see  them." 


A  Ewe  belonging  to  Mr.  Jonas  Wescoatt 
of  this  place,  Castroville,  dropped  a  regu- 
lar "double-ender"  of  a  lamb  the  other 
day.  The  head,  neck  and  shoulders  and 
fore  legs,  were  perfect,  showing  no  sign  of 
malformation,  but  just  back  of  the 
shoulders,  an  extra  pair  of  fore  legs,  per- 
fectly formed,  grew  upward  out  of  the 
back,  aud  just  back  of  those  superfluous 
legs  the  body  separated,  forming  two  pos- 
teriors with  perfectly  developed  tails  and 
hind  legs.  All  eight  of  the  legs  were 
furnished  with  fully  formed  hoofs. — Argus. 


Lusus  Naturje. — Mr.  Williams,  says 
the  Oroville  News,  has  a  chi..'ken  that  has 
two  bodies,  three  wings  and  four  legs.  It 
was  hatched  out  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  did 
not  live.  He  has  placed  it  in  spirits. 
The  legs  are  jierfectly  formed  and  are 
arranged  like  those  of  an  ordinary  quad- 
ruped. The  wings  are  divided  up  between 
the  two  bodies,  one  on  each,  and  the  third 
in  the  centre.  Altogether  it  is  a  freak  of 
nature  very  seldom  met  with. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Harvesting  Begun. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Perkins  writes  us  from  Sher- 
man Island  that  harvesting  commenced 
there  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  barley  being 
fnlly  ripe.  The  headers  are  having  as 
mucli  as  they  can  do.  The  grain  is  large 
and  plump.  The  Argns  of  June  3d,  pub- 
lished at  Snelling,  Merced  county,  says 
that  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  also  are 
busily  engaged  in  heading  and  threshing, 
and  the  reports  heard  thus  far  are,  that 
crops  are  turning  out  better  than  expected 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  cool  weather  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  month  of  May 
was  extremely  favorable  to  the  wheat  crop, 
and  many  fields  are  being  harvested  that 
were  given  up  as  totally  lost. 

The  Amador  Ledger  says  that  everywhere 
along  the  foot-hills  in  that  county  the 
ranchmen  are  busy  harvesting,  and  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  the  yield  is  abund- 
ant. 

Barley  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting  the  first  of  next  week. 

In  fact,  everywhere,  throughout  the 
central  ijortion  of  the  State,  where  the 
drouth  has  not  cut  it  off,  the  grain  is  rip- 
ening, and  the  farmers  are  either  already 
at  work  or  getting  their  headci's  ready  for 
a  start.  The  wheat  fields  in  many  localities 
have  improved  greatly  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  heads  having  filled  much  be- 
yond expectation,  under  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  late  showers  and  cool,  moist 
atmosphere.  The  Napa  Reginler  thinks  the 
late  rains  benefitted  the  wheat  growers  of 
that  county  at  least  !$100,000.  The  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  says: — 

Beyond  anything  that  could  have  been 
exi)ected,  the  weather,  since  the  northers 
of  the  20th  and  21st  of  April,  has  been 
highly  favorable  for  the  grain,  and  the 
harvest  will  be  much  larger  than  there  was 
any  warrant  for  calculating  a  month  or 
even  a  week  ago,  and  every  day's  continu- 
ance of  the  cool  weather  improves  the 
prospect.  Fair  crops  of  grain  will  be 
gathered  where  none  was  expected  a  month 
ago;  and  many  pieces  will  turn  out  hand- 
somely from  which  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  yield  was  then  looked  for;  still  the 
crop  of  the  county  will  not  be  more  than 
one-fifth  of  what  might  have  been  expected 
with  a  favorable  season. 

Yuba,  it  is  thought,  will  harvest  fully 
one-third  of  its  iisual  crop  of  wheat.  The 
light  rains  and  cold  weather  have  worked 
wonders  thei-e  also. 

In  Santa  Cru^  the  prospect  is  quite  flat- 
tering, according  to  the  Thnes.  A  similar 
report  reaches  us  from  Monterey.  In 
many  favorable  localities,  even  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  where  little  or  nothing 
was  expected,  quite  a  respectable  yield 
will  be  realized.  Eejjorts  from  Stanislaus 
county  are  more  encouraging  than  vfzi 
thought  possible  two  weeks  ago. 

Much  of  the  present  failure  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  careless  and  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion—as instances  of  such,  in  immediate 
connection  with  thorough  cultivation,  and 
on  land  precisely  similar,  have  abundantly 
proven ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  large 
tracts  of  country  that  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce crops  this  season,  would  have  done 
so  under  any  system  of  cultivation  which 
did  not  include  irrigation. 

The  fruit  in  the  northern  i:)art  of  the 
State  was  not  so  much  injured  by  the  late 
frost  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

Canada  Thistles. — The  Northern  Enter- 
prise is  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  Chico, 
to  turn  out  in  a  body  and  exterminate  the 
Canada  thistle,  which  seems  to  have  a  good 
headway  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  just  com- 
ing into  bloom  and  now  is  the  time  to 
"nip"  it.  We  had  not  supposed  this  pest 
had  any  thorough  foothold  on  any  part  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Name  Claimed. — Dr.  H.  B.  Davidson,  of 
Colusa,  publishes  a  notice  that  he  claims 
the  name  of  Scntinella,  for  a  dai-k  bay  filly, 
black  mane,  tail  and  legs;  sired  by  Lang- 
ford,  dam  Rebecca,  half  sister  to  Lady 
Thorn,  by  Mambrino  Chief.  Foaled  May 
17th,  1871,  Bear  Valley,  Colusa  county. 


Mo  BE  Evidence  of  the  Value  of  Peopeb 
Cultivation. — The  Colusa  Sun  says  that  a 
gentleman  residing  on  the  plains  south- 
west of  Colusa,  has  about  six  acres  of 
wheat  that  will  make  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  ground 
was  summer  fallowed  and  again  plowed  be- 
fore it  was  sowed.  The  balance  of  his 
land,  sowed  at  the  same  time  but  not 
summer  fallowed,  will  make  nothing.  "  Ex- 
perience, says  the  Sun,  proves  that  it 
will  pay,  even  of  a  good  season,  to  plow 
the  land  twice  and  even  three  times.  Land 
plowed  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
again  jjlowed  and  rolled  in  the  spring  and 
again  plowed  when  it  is  sowed,  immediately 
after  the  first  rains,  will  produce  thirty 
bushels  the  dryest  season  the  Americans 
have  ever  seen  to  this  State." 

The  Wool  Clip. — The  MavyaviWe  Appeal 
of  the  30th  ult.  says:  "  The  spring  clip  is 
now  all  in  market,  or  nearly  so.  The  wool 
growers  of  this  section  are  well*  satisfied 
with  the  result,  having  disposed  of  their 
clip  to  local  buyers  at  prices  ranging  from 
thirty  to  thirty-two  cents  per  pound.  In 
this  respect  they  congratulate  themselves 
on  being  wiser  than  their  Colusa  friends, 
who  sold  at  27  cents,  when  Marysville  buy- 
ers were  paying  31  cents." 

Baeley  is  freely  offered  in  Marysville  at 
2  cents,  there  being  a  large  quantity  held 
by  farmers  over  their  wants. 

The  hay  crop  of  Napa  county,  while  it  is 
generally  reported  is  very  light,  is  said  to 
be  of  a  superior  quality. 

Hay  Nbab  Visalia. — The  Visalia  Delta 
says  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Biglow,  who  resides  in 
the  foothills,  some  thirty  miles  northwest 
of  Visalia,  has  raised  on  the  Geo.  Francis 
place,  the  present  season,  100  tons  of  baled 
hay  off  of  65  acres  of  ground,  without  irri- 
gation. 

Hat. — Satilsbury's  hay  crop,  near  Fol- 
som,  will  exceed  175  tons,  and  is  pro- 
nounced equal  if  not  superior  to  the  crop 
of  last  year. 

The  Geape  Ceop. — The  Woodland  Mail 
of  the  25th  says:  "We  have  the  most  en- 
couraging word  from  this  section  in  regard 
to  the  coming  crop  of  grapes.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  yield  will  be  greater  than 
for  many  years  past,  and  that  those  who 
have  irrigated  their  vineyards  will  have  the 
largest  yield  and  the  finest  grapes  raised  in 
this  valley.  Peaches  are  plenty  on  the 
trees  and  growing  fast.  Apricots,  jjears, 
nectarines  and  a2Jples  are  also  in  abun- 
dance." 

The  Natoma  Vineyaed,  Bugbee's,  near 
Folsom,  is  reported  to  be  in  better  condi- 
kion  and  giving  promise  of  a  larger  vintage 
than  ever  before.  The  vines  upon  the 
highest  elevations  above  the  moisture  of 
low  portions  of  the  vineyard  ap2)earing  the 
most  flourishing. 

Mountain  Steawbekbies. — The  Grass 
Valley  Union  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
lot  of  strawberries,  which  count  only  40  to 
the  pound.  They  were  of  the  Jocunda  va- 
riety, raised  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Stull,  who  has 
10,000  plants  of  that  variety  in  his  garden. 

Gabden  Thieves. — Mean  thieves  are 
robbing  the  gardens  in  Grass  Valley  of 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 

Peaes  on  a  Two  Month's  Old  Gbaft. 
The  Calaveras  Chronicle  says  there  is  a  pear 
tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ray,  of  Mokelumne 
Hill,  on  which  is  a  graft  but  two  months 
old,  which  already  shows  a  bunch  of  grapes 
as  large  as  hickory  nuts.  This  beats  the 
Stockton  grape  story  which  so  astonished 
Mr.  Wilder  and  his  horticultural  associ- 
ates. 

Sheep  Going  Mount ainwabd. — About 
24,000  head  of  sheei)  have  already  passed 
through  Mokelumne  Hill  on  their  way  to 
the  mountains  for  pastures  green. 

loNE  Valley,  says  the  Amador  Ledger] 
will  produce  an  abundant  harvest  this  year. 
The  farmers  of  that  locality  are  feeling 
very  comfortable  at  the   present  prospect. 

Blackbebeies  are  ripe  and  in  the  mar- 
ket in  Sutter  and  Stanislaus  counties. 

The  shipment  of  wool  from  Los  Angeles 
has  almost  entirely  stopped  for  the  season. 
The  corn  crop  is  looking  very  fine  and  will 
give  a  large  yield,  if  not  destroyed  by 
grasshoppers,  which  are  unusually  plenti- 
ful this  season.  One  entire  field  of  wheat 
— 1.50  acres — near  Anaheim  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  these  pests,  and,  at  last 
accounts,  they  were  making  threatening 
demonstrations  against  the  vines. 

Los  Angeles  Wine  Geowees'  Associa- 
tion.— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  association,  held  on  Saturday  last,  J. 
Bernard  was  elected  President;  A.  Laborg, 
Treasurer;  C.  C.  Lipps,  Secretary;  and  E. 
Vaches,  Superintendent.  The  association 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing 
much  to  promote  the  development  of  this 
important  industry. 


Los  Angeles  County. — The  News  says 
that  a  second  dastardly  attempt  has  been 
made  to  destroy  the  flume  which  Colonel 
Strong  has  constructed  to  bring  water  for 
irrigating  the  cotton  plantation  which  that 
gentleman  is  now  cultivating  near  Los  An- 
geles. The  scoundrels  will  be  summarily 
dealt  with  if  they  are  caught  in  the  act. 

The  Los  Angeles  Ageicultubal  Asso- 
ciation is  regarded  as  permanently  estab- 
lished. Over  thirty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  stock  has  already  been  taken,  and 
the  first  assessment  nearly  all  paid  up. 
The  j)lan  to  be  followed  is  the  very  best  that 
could  be  adopted  to  ensure  jjermanent  and 
lasting  success,  and  to  make  the  grounds 
and  buildings  an  ornament  to  the  city.  L 
J.  Rose,  President  of  the  Association,  now 
absent  in  the  East,  will  visit  all  the  agri- 
cultural parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leading 
cities,  and  on  his  return  bring  back  plans 
of  those  most  suitable  to  the  wants  of  that 
county. 

Tulake. — The  Tulare  Times  says: — ■"  We 
are  informed  that  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Bailey,  a  few  miles  east  of  this  place,  the 
cut- worms  have  destroyed  seventeen  acres 
of  young  corn.  They  attacked  it  on 
Wednesday,  at  which  time  it  was  growing 
thriftily  and  promising  well,  and  on  Satur- 
day there  was  hardly  a  good  hill  left  in  the 
field,  the  whole  seventeen  acres  having 
been  destroyed  in  three  days.  We  learn 
also  that  a  similar  worm  has  attacked  a 
crop  of  potatoes  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
town,  and  were  only  prevented  from  com- 
mitting similar  ravages  by  digging  a  deep 
ditch  around  the  patch,  into  which  they 
would  crawl  and  be  unable  to  get  out.  The 
worms  seem  only  to  move  by  night,  bury- 
ing themselves  beneath  the  ground  during 
the  day. 

A  TuLABE  county  firm  drove  thirteen 
hundred  head  of  cattle  across  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  a  short  distance  below  Millerton 
on  Tuesday.  They  were  driven  across  the 
mountains  for  pasture.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  driven 
from  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  counties 
during  the  past  three  weeks  in  the  same 
direction. — Expositor. 

Home  Made  Oil. — The  Santa  Clara  Ag- 
riculturist estimates  that  California  will 
this  year  produce  all  the  castor  oil  for  home 
consumption,  which  will  be  about  25,000 
or  30,000  gallons.  There  are  three  mills  in 
the  State — at  San  Francisco,  Marysville, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  respectively.  While  im- 
ported oil  has  hitherto  commanded  $2.25 
per  gallen,  it  is  believed  that  the  domestic 
article  of  equally  good  if  not  better  quality 
can  be  produced,  at  a  profit,  at  $1  per  gal- 
lon. 

SoEGHUM  is  growing  very  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Lorenzo.  Addison  Newell 
has  been  successful  in  raising  it  the  second 
year  now,  and  this  year  Otis  Ashley  is  ex- 
perimenting with  it  near  Fall  Creek. 

Alameda  Cheebies  in  Bangoe. — The 
Encinal  says  that  a  lady  who  left  there  a 
few  days  ago,  for  the  East,  carried  with  her 
a  small  box  of  cherries,  which,  upon  arri- 
val at  her  destination— Bangor,  Maine — 
were  found  to  bo  just  as  fresh  as  when 
picked  from  the  tree. 

SuGAB  Cane  in  Santa  Babbaba. — An 
Impobtant  Expeeiment. — The  Press  says 
there  are  some  200  hills  of  Sandwich 
Island  sugar  cane  now  growing  upon  the 
farm  of  Cajjt.  Mayhew  near  that  town. 
The  hills  are  already  as  large  round  as  a 
bushel  basket,  each  hill  containing  from 
30  to  50  canes  and  about  two  feet  high. 
The  hills  being  overcrowded,  the  suiplus 
canes  are  being  taken  up  and  transplanted. 
This  cane  is  of  a  highland  variety,  and 
seems  to  grow  with  surprising  vigor,  as 
though  it  had  found  a  congenial  soil  and 
climate.  They  are  expected  to  make  a 
growth  of  four  or  five  feet  this  season.  If 
the  plants  do  well  they  will  be  employed 
to  stock  a  large  field.  Cuttings  enough 
may  readily  be  obtained  to  cover  50  acres. 
Judged  by  its  present  development,  says 
the  Press,  this  variety  promises  to  become 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  industries 
of  that  fruitful  region.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  State  equally  as 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  as  are  those 
belonging  to  Capt.  Mayhew. 

A  Laege  Land  Pcbchase — Wobthy  En- 
teepeise. — E.  T.  Donnelly,  of  San  Lor- 
enzo, Monterey  county,  and  A.  J.  Don- 
nelly of  San  Francisco,  says  the  Gilroy  Ad- 
vocate, have  purchased  7,7G3  acres  of  the 
Los  Agatos  ranch,  situate  in  Monterey 
county,  some  30  miles  southeast  of  Gilroy, 
at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  Such  is  the  rewardof 
industry,  integrity  and  perseverance.  The 
older  of  these  young  men,  is  not  more  than 
23  years;  the  inheritors  of  nothing  save  re- 
spectability, they  have  in  a  few  years,  by 
good  judgement  untiring  industry,  strict 
economy  and  stainless  honesty  amassed   a 


fortune.     May  it  continue  to   grow  with 
them  and  with  all  who  are  thus  deserving. 

Beautiful  Wool. — We  have  been  shown 
specimens  of  wool  from  the  flocks  of  Henry 
Flint  and  Col.  J.  E.  Stevens,  which,  for 
length  of  staple  and  quality,  would  be 
hard  to  beat  anywhere.  Many  sheep  in 
their  flocks  sheared  from  twelve  to  eight- 
een pounds  each.  They  don't  do  any 
bragging,  but  we  think  they  ought  to  toil 
the  public  how  they  succeed  in  getting 
such  unusual  fleeces  from  common  sheep. 
Ventura  Signal. 

Tbouble  with  the  Aetesian  Wells. — 
The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe 
about  nine  miles  from  Gilroy  are  in  a  state 
of  trouble  on  account  of  the  action  of  their 
artesian  wells.  Mr.  Buck,  a  short  time 
since,  had  a  well  bored,  and  for  sometime 
past,  it  has  been  throwing  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  quicksand,  and  the  ground  about  it 
has  sunk  in  considerably,  showing  the  wa- 
ter thrown  from  the  artesian  well  was 
washing  away  the  gi-avel  below.  The 
ground  has  sunk  so  that  the  flow  of  water 
has  been  stopped.  The  well  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gulp  has  also  stopped  flowing;  but  we  do 
not  hear  that  the  ground  has  sunk.  The 
loss  and  inconvenience  at  this  particular 
time  is  a  serious  one.  Mr.  Culp  has  com- 
menced boring  another  and  expects  to  find 
water  at  about  75  to  80  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Pojaronian  has  the  following:  "  We 
have  noticed  a  late  paragraph  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  in  regard  to  a  field  of 
flax  at  HoUister,  owned  by  the  Malcolm 
brothers.  Mr.  H.  Jackson  of  this  place  is 
the  owner  of  the  flax  referred  to — some  400 
acres — and  he  informs  us  that  it  is  doing 
very  well  considering  the  dry  weather. 

Santa  Babbaba  County  is  said  to  be 
alive  with  grasshoppers.  The  San  Luis 
Obisbo  Tribune  suggests  turkeys  as  a 
remedy. 

Laege  numbers  of  Texan  cattle  are  be- 
ing driven  northward  to  market.  Over 
150,000  head  are  now  on  the  hoof  in  differ- 
ent herds. 

The  Orange  Trees  at  San  Gabriel  are 
literally  loaded  with  young  oranges  in  the 
cutting  season.  The  olive  crop  also  gives 
promise  of  being  unusually  large. 

OREGON. 

Cbop  Peospects. — Notwithstanding  the 
fears  of  serious  injury  to  the  crops,  from 
the  excess  of  rains  in  Oregon,  we  believe 
it  is  now  admitted  that  the  crop  for  the 
present  season  will  exceed  that  of  any  past 
year.  While  it  is  thought  that  the  wheat 
crop  will  equal  any  preceeding  one,  in  the 
yield  per  acre,  it  is  said  that  a  fully  one- 
third  greater  breadth  is  sown  than  on  any 
previous  year.  The  grass  is  everywhere 
excellent  and  cattle  and  stock,  of  every 
kind,  doing  well.  It  is  said  there  never 
has  been  a  crop  failure  in  Oregon,  since 
the  first  settlement  made  by  the  French  in 
1835. 

Easteen  Obegon  seems  to  be  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity;  stock-ranching  being 
an  especially  jirofitable  business. 

Pbize  Essay  on  Oeegon. — A  prize  of 
$300  will  be  given  by  the  "State  Board  of 
Real  Estate  Agents"  for  the  best  essay  on 
Oregon,  its  advantages  as  an  agpricultural 
and  commercial  State,  inducements  it  pre- 
sents to  capitalists,  emigrants,  etc. 

The  essay  not  to  exceed  100  pages  of 
printed  matter,  the  size  of  the  pamphlet 
published  by  tlie  "Labor  Exchange." 

Catebpillaes. — The  Corvallis  Gazette 
says  the  caterpillars  are  making  havoc  in 
various  parts  of  Willamette  valley.  Sev- 
eral orchards  between  Corvallis  and  Al- 
bany are  literally  ruined  by  them.  The 
orchard  on  .the  Agricultural  Farm  is  also 
suffering  from  their  ravages. 

Geain  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley  looks 
very  promising.  The  recent  frost  in  that 
valley  has  not  injured  the  fruit  crop  to  any 
great  extent. 

Fine  Wool. — E.  N.  Cooke,  Esq.,  has 
left  at  the  oflice  of  the  Willamette  Farmer 
soma  specimens  of  fine  wool  that  he  pulled 
from  some  sheep  that  were  brought  to  Ore- 
gon lately  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Smith,  of  Portland. 
The  sheep  were  all  one  year  old,  and  the 
growth  of  wool  was  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
They  were  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln- 
shire breeds  and  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Smith  out  of  the  band  of  sheep  imported 
by  Stone  &  Miller  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Angoba  Goats.— Mr.  Butler,  of  Klicki- 
tat county,  Oregon,  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Pacific 
coast  climate  for  rearing  Angora  goats. 
His  flocks  increase  rapidly,  continue  in 
excellent  health,  and  furnish  abundant 
clips  of  the  finer  grades  of  wool.  He  finds 
no  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the  goats. 
They  are  herded  in  daytime  and  corralled 
at  night. 
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Cheap  Strawberry  Chests. 

Editobs  Pkess:— It  appears  to  me  that 
the  strawberry  growers  have  too  long 
adopted  a  suicidal  policy  in  packing  and 
paying  for  the  freight  of  nearly  30  tons 
per  day  of  dead  weight,  tare,  or  useless 
lumber,  to  say  nothing  of  the  return  car- 
riage— another  30  tons — when  equal  capac- 
ity could  be  obtained  in  lighter  chests,  that 
need  not,  with  all  the  alides  included,  ex- 
ceed probably  8  tons,  or  20  pounds  each, 
instead  of  80,  as  at  present.  If  they  were 
to  be  filled  with  gold  dust  they  would  not 
need  to  bo  stronger  than  they  are  now  con- 
structed. It  is  something  too  absurd  and 
preposterous  to  have  to  pay  daily  for  con- 
veyance and  reconveyance,  the  double 
journey,  equivalent  to  160  pounds  of  non- 
remunerative  lumber,  10  enable  us  to  bring 
to  market  not  over  96  pounds  of  berries, 
worth  of  late  not  much  over  $3.  Keform  of 
the  most  radical  kind  is  certainly  needed,  or 
the  public  need  never  again  expect  to  en- 
joy such  an  abundant  harvest  of  Nature's 
sweetest  gifts  as  we  have  feasted  upon  so 
far  this  season — many  of  us,  perhaps,  foi 
the  first  time,  because  strawberries  have 
been  so  cheap. 

Let  us  not  abuse  Nature's  bounty,  as 
some  have  advised,  by  wasting  half  the 
crop.  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,"  is  the  Divine  command 
■which  addresses  itself  to  the  good  hus- 
bandman in  the  field,  in  the  orchard,  in 
the  garden  and  the  poultry  yard  alike,  that 
his  garners  may  be  full  of  all  manner  of 
store. 

It  is  the  pride  of  an  industrious  farmer 
to  excel  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  his  orchards  loaded  with 
luscious  fruits.  The  strawberry  garden 
should  be  no  exception — let  it  yield  abund 
antly,  and  let  our  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  hail  the  good  time,  and  enjoy 
what  otherwise  would  have  to  be  denied 
them.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  true 
California  spirit. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  So  long  as  the 
"old  oaken  chest,"  or  something  almost  as 
antediluvian,  the  cost  of  building  which 
amounts  to  half  as  much  again  as  the  value 
of  the  strawberries  to  be  freighted.  So 
long  as  this  old  fogy  institution  lasts;  so 
long  as  the  "regulation  pattern"  is  forced 
upon  us,  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  bring 
abundant  crops  to  market  another  season. 
That  is  the  cry;  but  let  us  be  men  and 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

I  recollect  when  hardly  a  volunteer  corps 
could  bo  mustered  in  England,  because  the 
regulation  demanded  such  an  expensive, 
gee-gaw  outfit,  until  at  last  some  common 
sense  great  lord  (it  is  possible,  although 
often  doubted,  that  a  great  lord  may  have 
common  sense)  did  actually,  to  the  disipay 
of  all  martinets,  strip  ofl"  all  the  gee-gaws, 
and  ado2)t  a  simple  grey  uniform,  costing 
only  forty  shillings  per  man,  or  §10  each; 
and  thenceforth  good,  efficient,  volunteer 
corps  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  contained  in 
another  old  expression:— "  Is  the  casket 
to  be  esteemed  more  than  the  jewel."  A 
thrifty  farmer  replies  negatively  in  nearly 
all  his  farming  operations.  I  do  not  say 
but  what  it  is  well  to  have  good  things 
•where  good  things  are  best.  I  by  no  means 
advocate  cheap  trumpery;  for  good 
things,  where  they  are  required,  are  cheap- 
est in  the  end, — even  a  steam-plow  may 
eventually  triumph  over  the  ordinary  gang- 
plow.  If  we  had  nothing  but  six-dollar 
chests  in  which  to  pack  our  grain,  I  am 
afraid  that  bread  would  become  a  great 
luxury;  so  with  strawberries.  I  want  to 
begin  the  reform  with  the  four  and  eight 
pound  boxes;  the  latter  I  would  dispense 
with  altogether,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to 
•have  such  a  pressure  of  tender  fruit.  If 
they  were  limited  to  four  pounds,  they 
would  answer  to  be  made  of  chip  or  strijis, 
like  the  present  one-pound  boxes,  which 
are  now  supplied  at  about  $1  per  hundred; 
probably  four-pound  boxes  could  be  sup- 
plied for  §3  per  hundred,  and  as  they 
would  have  to  slide  in  and  out  of  the  chest 
they  would  require  to  have  the  sides  ver- 
tical, not  tapering.  I  think  each  chest 
should  contain  eighteen  such  boxes  in  three 
tiers  of  six  each.  This  would  give  seventy- 
two  pounds  of  strawberries  to  each  chest. 

It  might  require  a  few  experiments  to 
decide  upon  the  best  kind  of  box  or  chest. 


I  think  if  the  Agricultiiral  Society  or  the 
Mechanics  Institute  would  ofi'er  premiums 
for  the  most  suitable  boxes,  something 
would  readily  take  the  place  of  the  present 
cumbersome  ones.  What  is  chiefly  i-equir- 
cd,  is  lightness  and  stifl'uess,  combining  the 
requisite  strength  with  cheapness,  say  not 
to  exceed  $1.50  each; — and  surely,  if  the 
eighteen  boxes  to  cimtain  the  berries  can 
be  made  for  less  than  60  cents,  the  frame  to 
sustain  them, — and  the  chest  is  nothing 
more,  excejit  that  it  requires  to  bo  shut  in 
with  some  light,  stiff  nmterial, — need  not 
cost  over  §1.50,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  20 
pounds  in  weight.  The  item  of  handles 
may  be  saved  altogether;  a  groove  ctit 
through  the  sides,  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  hand,  would  answer  as  well,  and 
would  servo  for  ventilation  en  route.  The 
strength  would  be  mainly  required  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  ends,  to  bear  the  press- 
ure of  other  chests  and  rough,  quick  usage 
in  dragging  and  lifting;  but  a  total  weight 
of  only  thirty  pounds,  strawberries  includ- 
ed, would  be  much  easier  handled  than  the 
present  total  of  nearly  180  pounds.  The 
two  sides  might  shut  over  by  hinges,  as 
one  side  does  in  the  present  chests,  or  a 
sheet  of  tin  for  each  would  suffice  just  lift- 
ed on  and  off  without  hinges,  but  fastened 
by  biittons,  would  do,  and  I  don't  know 
but  wliat  cross  wire  supports  and  uprights 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the 
interior  fi'ame,  as  I  call  it. 

These  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  are  merely  sug- 
gestive, but  with  the  season  of  small  friiits 
ujion  us,  now  is  the  time  for  some  practical 
improvement,  to  the  end  that  [an  abundant 
market  may  not  be  a  positive  loss  to  the 
grower.  a.  f.  g. 

Small   Fruits— Free  Packages— Larger 
Sales  and   Better  Profits. 

Eds.  Kural  Press: — The  season  of  small 
fruits  is  now.  upon  us,  with  unprecedented 
abundance,  and  as  they  are  selling  at  prices 
ruinous  to  the  producers,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  we,  the  j)roducers,  as  a  mass,  are 
to  a  certain  extent,  blamable  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs.  Now  let  us  look 
squarely  at  the  whole  thing,  the  present 
mode  of  management,  etc. 

Wo  may  saj'  that  all  the  berries  that 
finds  their  way  into  our  markets,  are  sent 
in  chests  which  contain  90  pounds  of  ber- 
ries, while  the  lumber  in  the  chest  weighs 
80  pounds.  Now  wo  ship  by  weight,  and 
pay,  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco  by 
express,  80  cents  per  chest,  and  as  the 
chest  is  always  considered  returnable,  for 
every  time  we  ship  a  chest  of  berries  to 
market;  we  have  to  pay  freight  on  eighty 
pounds  of  lumber  twice  over  the  road;  or, 
otherwise,  we  pay  about  thirty-one  cents 
freight  on  berries,  and  forty-nine  cents 
freight  on  lumber;  and  still  the  majority 
think  the  present  mode  of  operation  is  all 
right. 

I  have  talked  the  matter  over  Avith  our 
commission  men,  frequently,  and  they  tell 
me  the  present  mode  is  about  as  near  right 
as  we  can  come  at  it.  Now  my  conclu- 
sion is  this:  That  the  selling  of  commodi- 
ties on  commission,  has  become  quiet,  and 
the  commission  men  think  the  great  bulk 
of  the  berries  must  be  consumed  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Is  that  so?  Are 
there  not  as  many  berry  eaters  outside  the 
limits  of  San  Francisco  as  in  it?  We  are 
inclined  to  the  ojjinion  that  there  is;  but 
just  as  long  as  our  commission  men  can 
get  us  to  send  our  fruits  to  them  in  the 
present  shajje,  we  must  rely  on  them  and 
San  Francisco  for  a  market. 

Just  as  long  as  the  commission  men  can 
keep  their  stencil  works  on  our  cases  they 
have  about  as  good  as  a  mortgage  for  the  sale 
of  all  the  fruits  that  may  be  sent  to  market  in 
those  chests.  Many  of  us  are  using  from 
150  to  225  chests,  all  at  a  cost  of  from  SO.  50 
to  $S  per  chest,  and  our  chests  are  .sent  to 
the  San  Francisco  market,  to  be  hawked 
round  the  city  for  days  at  a  time,  by  hux- 
ters;  while  we  are  waiting  here  for  their 
return,  and  our  fruit  growing  over  ripe  for 
the  want  of  them.  Now  I  admit  it  is  hard 
to  learn  in  any  other  way  than  by  experi- 
ence; and  how  can  we  have  experience 
without  an  effort  ? 

I  Will  Suggest  a  Plan. 
I  am  well  satisfied  from  observation, 
that  there  are  mouths  enougli  for  our  fruits 
if  we  could  only  get  the  fruit  to  them. 
And  how  else  can  we  do  so  than  by  free 
packages.  Now  then  let  iis  look  at  the 
matter  a  little.  Suppose  we  get  a  case  that 
will  contain  75  one-pound  baskets.  The 
case  we  can  get  for  20  cents,  and  we  can 
get  the  baskets  for  $7  a  thousand.  One 
case  will  cost  20  cents,  75  baskets  56^ 
cents.     Our  case,   when    filled,   will  coat 


76-/,  cent8,andinthat  shape  will  carry  from 
here  to  Salt  Lake  and  intermediate  places, 
for  they  are  doing  so  at  present.  There 
will  be  no  return  freight  on  our  case;  and 
just  as  soon  as  fruit  vendorslearn  that  they 
can  be  supjilied  with  free  paikmjis  there 
will  be  a  largely  increased  amount  of  fruit 
used  throughout  the  country;  for  who 
would  not  eat  good  strawberries  at  from  6 
to  8  cents  per  pound? 

We  plainly  see  that  the  money  we  pay 
for  freighting  our  cumbersome  chests  to 
and  from  the  market  would  just  about  buy 
our  proposed  jjackage,  and  as  all  buyers 
look  to  San  Francisco  for  prices,  wo  shall 
all  be  materially  benefited  by  drawing  as 
much  fruit  as  possible  out  of  the  market  at 
San  Francisco,  and  distributing  the  same 
well  over  the  country.  By  drawing  from 
the  market  there,  we  shall  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  price,  and  make  it  nearly  uniform 
througliout  the  coast.  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  suggestions  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject. Wm.  Boots. 

San  JosI,  May  27th,  1871. 

Native  Sense  vs.  Book  Learning. 

There  is  doubtless  something  ridiculous 
to  the  minds  of  men  in  the  idea  frequently 
jjut  forth  by  a  certain  class  of  agricultural 
writers,  in  behtilf  of  the  position  that  the 
cultivation  and  other  processes  of  drawing 
sustenance  from  the  soil  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  high  arts  of  human  ef- 
fort. But  the  laugh  is  not  always  on  the 
side  of  those  who  may  thing  the  fool  of  the 
family  is  best  fitted  for  the  farmer. 
Chancing  to  be  in  a  book  store  not  long 
ago,  using  Downing's  work  to  indentify  a 
cestain  variety  of  apple,  there  was  present 
a  plain  farmer,  who  had  never  seen  the  in- 
side of  a  high  school,  a  professor  who  has 
charge  of  one  of  the  leading  schools  on  this 
coast,  and  the  bookseller,  who  was  educa- 
ted in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  conversation,  commencing  on  the 
subject  of  varieties,  and  how  they  occur  in 
the  ijrocesses  of  nature,  and  how  they  can 
be  made  by  artificial  means,  it  Avas  not 
long  until  the  farmer  had  it  all  his  o^va. 
way,  and  he  w-ent  on  describing  how  the 
varieties  of  fruits  might  he  bred  from,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  process  of  hybridiz.ation. 

Both  the  bookseller  and  professor  were 
evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain  their 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  when  the 
farmer  proceeded  to  give  his  methods  of 
propagation,  and  told  how  many  difl'erent 
kinds  of  trees  would  make  stocks  for  the 
projiagation  of  the  pear,  the  bookseller  cau- 
didlj'  acknowledged  he  did  not  feel  at  home 
on  the  subjects  of  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  and  the  professor  ob- 
served, wlien  the  farmer  informed  him  he 
had  in  his  orchard  pears  growing  upon  the 
common  thorn,  which  had  borne  heavy 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  for  many  years, 
"  that,  according  to  the  farmer's  story,  it 
might  not  be  an  utterly  imijossible  thing  for 
men  to  to  'gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  tigs 
of  thistles. " 

The  farmer  smiled  and  replied,  he  did 
not  know  the  limit  of  the  possible,  but  he 
could  produce  a  good  imit.ation  of  figs  off 
thorns,  witliout  difficulty,  and  went  on  de- 
scribing how  the  thorn  could  be  used  to 
produce  pears  from  soils  utterly  unsuitable 
to  produce  a  healthy  pear  stock.  The 
learned  men  became  silent  as  the  farmer 
closed  by  observing  that  to  him  it  did  not 
seem  an  impossible  thing  for  medical  sci- 
ence, when  it  became  a  little  further  ad- 
vanced, to  prevent  such  diseases  as  tropi- 
cal fevers,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in 
the  human  body,  by  the  transfusion  of  tce 
blood  of  a  native  or  acclimated  person  to 
the  body  of  one  who,  coming  from  a  tem- 
perate climate,  desired  to  make  his  homo 
in  a  hot  one. 

Upon  this,  the  party  separated,  each  to 
pursue  his  separate  calling,  but  the  incident 
left  the  impression  very  plainly  on  our 
mind,  1st.  That  supposing  the-  two  book- 
men were  fair  representives  of  the  average 
educated  men  of  to-day,  the  farmer  was 
much  in  advance  of  both  in  useful  creative 
knowledge.  2d.  That  botany  and  its  kin- 
dred branches  must  receive  more  attention 
in  our  schools,  before  the  class  of  men  now 
engaged  in  educating  our  youtli  can  ad- 
vance the  knowledge  of  the  farmers  much; 
and,  3d.  Until  this  is  done,  the  field  and 
garden  are  better  places  wherein  to  learn 
the  nature  of  things,  than  the  school-room 
where  the  names  of  things  are  mainly  dealt 
with. —  Willamette  Farmer. 


Utilizing  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Skins. 

A  large  part  of  this  State  is  greatly  an- 
noyed by  myriads  of  gophers  and  squir- 
rels, which  breed  by  millions,  and  do  an 
immense  amount  of  injury  to  our  grain  and 
pasture  fields,  and  root  crops.  Various 
devices  have  been  tried  to  get  rid'of  them 
or  keep  them  within  reasonable  numbers; 
but  apparently,  with  very  little  success. 
If  any  one  or  two  farmers  devote  time  and 
money  to  destroying  them  by  poison,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  they  only  do  so  to  see 
their  fields  immediately  overrun,  by  emi- 
grants Troni  their  neighbors'  enclosures. 
Some  counties  have  paid  out  large  sums  in 
the  way  of  bounties  for  their  scalps;  but 
still  the  nuisance  is  not  sensibly  abated. 

If  t"hey  only  ran  up  trees  and  lived  on 
nuts,  we  might  eat  them,  and  the  value  of 
their  flesh  for  food  added  to  a  small  bounty, 
might  tempt  a  more  general  and  persistent 
eflbrt  at  their  destruction;  but  we  are  too 
fastidious  in  our  axipetites — it  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  (in  our  imagination), 
whether  they  live  upon  nuts  or  roots. 

There  is  no  question  but  they  might  be 
thinned  out  by  jiersistent  hunting,  trap- 
ping, etc.,  if  any  one  would  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  ^Jer  co/^i/a  for  them.  The  JE'ft- 
cinal  of  a  late  date,  gives,  as  a  ray  of  hojie, 
as  follows: 

The  Skins  of  Our  Pests. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  gophers,  squir- 
rels and  moles  are  of  enough  value  to  make 
them  worth  hunting  and  capturing  for  their 
skins  alone.  A  young  hunter,  named  Frank 
Tracy,  who  lives  in  Contra  Costa  county, 
on  the  Maganos  rancho,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  hunting  squirrels  for  their  skins. 
He  has  killed  and  trapped  ten  thousand  of 
them  during  the  season,  for  which  he  has 
got  the  scrip  from  the  county,  and  the 
skins  has  been  sent  to  Paris,  where  they 
readily  bring  /i/leeit  cents  apiece,  being  in 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves  of 
the  finest  qualities.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
preferred  to  the  best  rat  or  kid,  because, 
while  they  are  equally  soft,  fine  and  elastic, 
they  are  tougher  and  more  durable,  and 
therefore  chiefly  worked  up  into  the  higher- 
priced  gloves.  An  agent  is  at  j^resent  in 
this  State  who  is  authorized  to  buy  all  the 
skins,  pro^jerly  jirepared,  at  the  above 
price.  Thus  ten  cents  a  seal})  from  the 
county,  and  fifteen  cents  a  skin  from  the 
agent  of  the  Paris  glove-makers,  make 
twenty-five  cents  per  squirrel,  aprice  which 
one  would  think  should  make  the  captur- 
ing of  these  creatures  profitable,  and  lead 
to  their  speedy  extermination. 

Now  if  this  information  is  reliable,  it 
should  be  more  generally  known.  If  even 
one-half  the  price  named  can  be  obtained 
for  the  skins  of  these  pests,  it  ought  to 
call  out  a  large  army  of  gopher  and  squir- 
rel hunters  from  the  idlers  in  this  city,  who 
ought  to  make  good  wages  at  the  business. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  those  little  rascals, 
whose  gray  jackets  ought  to  be  stripped 
off  and  converted  into  something  useful. 
Say  we  could  trap  one-third  of  them  and 
got  10  cents  a  piece  for  their  skins,  we 
should  realize  throe  and  a  third  millions 
of  dollars — a  sum  which  would  go  far  to- 
wards making  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
wheat  crop,  which  wo  all  so  much  deplore. 
Does  the  Encinal  reiterate  its  assertion, 
and  thus  render  possible  the  great  benefit 
hinted  at? 


We  see  it  stated  that  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  now  employs  over  1,400  per- 
sons, and  large  shops  are  to  be  erected  at 
Chicago  this  year,  where  1,000  men  will  be 
constantly  emjdoyed  in  the  construction 
of  these  cars.  On  the  Michigan  Central 
alone,  the  Pullman  Comi^any  has  now 
S398,000  worth  of  cars. 


A  Novel  Suit  was  tried  at  Bainbridge, 
Wednesday,  the  10th  instant:  Miss  Snsie 
Evans  against  Curtis  Cooper,  of  Guilford, 
on  a  contract  made  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
Cooper  give  her  an  owe  lamb  and  its  in- 
crease until  she  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  in  consideration  of  a  gold  watch  key. 
The  suit  was  brought  before  Justice  New- 
ell to  recover  the  sheep  or  their  equiva- 
lent. The  evidence  -showed  that  the  in- 
crease was  to  be  in  ewe  lambs,  and  that  the 
natural  increase  of  a  flock  of  sheeji  would 
double  every  year.  According  to  this  es- 
timate. Miss  Susie  would  have  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  18,00-1:  ewe  lambs,  which 
at  four  dolhirs  per  head,  would  amount  to 
S72,256.  Justice  Newell  heard  the  evi- 
dence, and  like  a  wise  man  reserved  his 
decision. 


♦ 
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The  Siege  of  Paris. 

[Condensed  from  London  Engineering.] 

During  the  seven  months  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences 
lent  their  earnest  co-operation  to  the  long 
sustained  work  of  the  defence;  and  a  vast 
number  of  problems  were  presented,  for 
which  solutions  more  or  less  successful 
had  to  be  discovered. 

What  had  to  be  Done  at  the  Siege. 

It  was  necessary  to  cast  heavy  ordnance, 
to  make  mitrailleuses,  to  build  gun  car- 
riages and  ammunition  wagons,  to  obtain 
vast  supplies  of  projectiles,  to  convert 
old-fashioned  muskets  and  rifles  into  effi- 
cient pieces,  to  turn  out  powder  and  car- 
tridges, and  to  prepare  formidable  explo- 
sives. Turning  to  other  equal  or  even 
greater  necessities,  there  had  to  be  erected 
hundreds  of  mills  to  convert  into  flour  the 
immense  stock  of  cereals  Stored  up  in  the 
city,  and  to  build  or  adapt  establi.shments 
for  the  salting,  or  preserving  in  other 
fashions,  the  flesh  of  thousands  of  oxen 
and  horses,  to  boil  down  their  fat,  or  joro- 
duce  concentrated  soups.  Again,  the  civil 
uses  of  electricity  being  held  in  suspen- 
sion, it  found  a  thousand  uses  for  military 
purposes,  for  the  transmission  of  orders, 
for  tlie  working  of  the  torpedo  service,  for 
the  electric  light  which  played  so  conspic- 
uous a  part  during  the  siege;  the  post- 
office  laressed  all  aerostats  into  its  service, 
and  requisitioned  many  photographers; 
substitutes  had  to  be  found  for  gas  and  for 
coal.  Such  an  enumeration  might  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  but  these  few  exam- 
ples must  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manifold  requirements. 

There  were  two  great  and  distinctive 
characteristics  which  gave  to  all  these 
problems  a  special  and  jDeculiar  interest. 
First,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  arrive  at  the  desired  end;  second, 
the  constant  absence  of  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  success  necessary  under  usual 
circumstances.  Often  there  were  lacking 
the  prime   materials,  nay,  the   very   tools. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  facts 
connected  with  their  experiments  in  the 
use  and 

Manufacture  of  Dynamite. 
A  commission  of  experts,  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, was  appointed  for  this,  and  two  man- 
ufactories were  established.  The  glycer- 
ine was  requisitioned  from  candle  factories 
and  the  necessary  acids  were  obtained  in 
abundance.  More  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  the  absorbent  body,  it 
being  of  course  impossible  to  obtain  the 
silicious  earth  from  Germany  which  Noble 
emx)loys.  After  a  variety  of  things  had 
been  tried  in  vain,  the  ashes,  properly 
cleaned  and  sifted,  of  Scotch  boghead, 
largely  used  in  Paris  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  portable  illuminating  gas,  were  em- 
ployed. These  absorb  twice  their  weight 
of  nitro-glycerine,  without  losing  their 
granular  api^earance  or  becoming   plastic. 

The  Uses  of  Dynamite. 

The  dynamite  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  engineers  and  experimented  with 
for  its  military  applications.  Special 
means  were  necessary  to  cause  its  explo- 
sion. Fire  burns  it  without  violence, 
concussion  does  not  efiect  it,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  means  of  exploding  it  ex- 
cept with  a  strong  cap  heavily  charged 
with  fulminate.  The  cap  can  be  exploded 
with  an  electric  spark,  or  with  a  fuse,  or 
by  means  of  a  jjriming.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  sjjarks  from 
the  fuse  from  contact  with  the  dynamite, 
else  this  merely  burns  without  exploding 

Exi^eriments  were  made  in  charging 
shells,  which  can  be  fired  from  the  gun 
in  the  usual  manner  without  exj^loding. 
A  much  smaller  charge  than  that  of  pow- 
der suffices.  But  this  api)lication  was  not 
followed  up. 

Trials  were  made  in  destroying  cannon. 
A  bag  of  dynamite  placed  within  the  muz- 
zle of  a  gun  breaks  it.  A  number  of  dy- 
namite zinc  cartridges  wery  jirepared  for 
the  German  guns,  but  the  opportunity  of 
using  them  never  presented  itself. 

It  was  found  useful  in  quickly  preparing 
barricades  for  road  obstruction,  for  pro- 
tecting a  retreat  or  for  guarding  a  position. 
A  linen  bag  holding  7  to  9  pounds  wrapped 
around  a  tree  of  5  feet  girth,  on  explosion, 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  now  cut  off  short 
and  clear  at  the  point  of  explosion,  now 
torn  into  long  jagged  splinters. 

The  exf)losion  of  6.6  pounds  simply 
placed  on  a  2-incli  rolled  iron  armor  plate, 
broke  the  plate  in  exploding,  and  made  a 
large  hole  in  the  ground.  For  effecting 
breaches,  blowing  down  gates,  destroying 


stoue  walls,  etc.,  it  only  required  to  ex- 
plode the  dynamite  on  the  surface  of  the 
obstruction.  It  was  often  used  thus,  and 
was  also  employed  effectively  in  breaking 
up  the  thick  ice  on  the  Seine,  when  the 
gunboats  were  frozen  up.  It  was  used, 
after  the  siege,  for  removing  heavy  masses 
of  masonry  and  iron  work,  which  would 
otherwise  have  required  powerful  cranes 
and  other  mechanical  appliances  which 
were  not  readily  available.  Another  ap- 
plication was  for  wholesale  fishing. 

When  to  Visit  California. 

The  following  advice  of  When  to  Visit 
California,  is  from  a  California  Correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World,  and  our  East- 
ern friends,  who  are  contemplating  a  trip 
thitherward  for  pleasure,  will  find  it  per- 
fectly correct : 

Most  of  our  visitors  have  hertof  ore  come  in 
the  summer  and  fall  seasons,  which  are  the 
most  uncomfortable  seasons  for  travel,  both 
on  the  railroad  and  in  California.  The  heat 
in  the  cars  is  almost  intolerable  then,  and 
cannot  be  mitigated  by  opening  the  windows 
without  admitting  another  annoyance  in 
the  shape  of  dust,  which  in  the  dry  season 
becomes  thick  and  penetrating.  The  most 
pleasant  seasons  for  travel  are  the  winter 
and  spring.  There  is  no  dust  then,  and 
the  cars  are  always  comfortable,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  Spring  is  the  season 
of  greatest  beauty  in  nearly  all  lands,  but 
it  is  particularly  so  in  California.  Verd- 
ure and  floral  beauty  meet  the  eye  every- 
where then ;  the  air  is  balmy  with  gentle 
zephyrs  and  laden  with  the  odor  of  a 
thousand  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  streams 
and  waterfalls,  esi:)ecially  the  crystal  ice- 
cold  ones  of  the  mountains,  are  then  full, 
and  sing  and  dance  with  greatest  noise 
and  beauty,  while  dust,  that  omnipresent 
enemy  of  summer  travel,  is  unknown. 

The  summers  of  California  are  rainless, 
and  the  grass  dries  up  in  them,  giving  the 
country  that  surface  appearance  of  ster- 
ility which  led  the  early  residents  to  im- 
agine that  agriculture  could  never  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  it. 

Every  preparation  is  being  made  to 
treat  Atlantic  visitors  hospitably  this  year, 
but  if  they  would  enjoy  the  trip  to  and 
travel  in  our  State  they  must  come  early. 
Parties  of  six,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  trav- 
elling together  can  secure  tickets  at  re- 
duced rates  in  the  railways,  can  thus  en- 
joy themselves  vastly  more,  and  can  effect 
large  savings  in  their  hotel  bills  and  other 
expenditures.  s.  f. 


Prevention  Better  than  Cure. 

,  [Written  for  the  Press.] 

Health  is  a  necessary  condition  to  hap- 
piness, and  attention  should  be  given  to 
preserving  rather  than  regaining  it — our 
chief  aim  should  be  how  to  prevent  rather 
than  how  to  cure  disease. 

Let  us  take  consumption.  In  the  high- 
est schools  of  medicine  known,  those  of 
Paris,  the  principal  advance  lately  made  is 
the  use  of  hyi^ophosphite  lime  and  soda  to 
counteract  or  prevent  the  formation  of 
tuberculous  matter  in  the  lungs.  Now  it 
can  be  proven  that  by  excluding  improper 
food,  such  as  pork,  milk,  alcoholic  prepa- 
rations and  all  extraneous  excitants;  and 
using  very  little  liquid  at  the  time  of  eating, 
thus  exciting  the  salivary  glands  to  their 
highest  state  of  eflSciency;  in  fact,  bring- 
ing out  the  national  hypophosphite  secreted 
by  that  important  organ — the  first  step  is 
taken  to  prevent  consumption. 

The  age  of  man  should  average  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  active  usefulness  up  to  that  period 
of  life.  The  human  race  is  capable  of  be- 
ing brought  uj)  to  that  standard  within  a 
few  generations;  natural  laws  are  wonder- 
ful in  this  harmony,  and  efficiency — the 
evils  of  diet  are  corrected,  temperance  and 
virtue  fostered,  man  cannot  long  remain 
the  puny  creature  of  the  present  day. 

Let  us  then  be  more  agrarian,  more 
Christain,  more  manly,  and  instead  of 
wasting  our  energies  in  building  cities,  or 
in  other  words,  hot  houses  to  produce  dis- 
ease of  body  and  mind,  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  less  of  outside  show,  fashion,  luxury; 
and  cultivate — at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
cultivating  our  fields  and  gardens — a  con- 
dition of  health  and  contentment.  If  our 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  to  j)revent  con- 
sumption, are  considered  as  food  for  reflec- 
tion, we  may  offer  others  more  full  and  ex- 
plicit, about  the  way  to  prevent  or  cure 
some  other  of  the  more  fatal  diseases. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 


Fruit  Instead  of  Medicine. 


Are  the  Redwood    Forests   being 
Thinned  Out? 

Mr.  Hihn,  a  twenty  years  resident  of 
Santa  Cruz  county,  through  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Bulletin,  of  this  city,  denies  that 
the  redwood  forests  are  being  thinned  out, 
as  so  often  reported,  and  generally  be- 
lieved. He  says  that,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Cruz  the  trees  perpetuate  themselves 
rapidly;  unlike  the  pine,  the  redwood 
grows  again  from  the  stump.  There  are 
plenty  of  trees  there  only  fourteen  years 
old  which  have  a  diameter  of  fourteen 
inches  and  a  circumference  of  forty-two 
inches.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  people  of 
Santa  Cruz  county,  he  says,  thought  the 
tan  bark  or  chestnut  oak  would  soon  give 
out,  although  its  consumption  in  county 
tanneries  was  then  but  about  200  cords  per 
year;  now  the  local  consumption  and  ex- 
port is  about  4,000  cords  per  year,  yet  the 
trees  are  as  plenty  as  ever,  the  tan  bark 
oaks  like  the  redwood  growing  from  the 
stump.  Mr.  Hihn  thinks  it  would  take 
sixty  years  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion to  cut  down  all  the  magnificent  red- 
wood jforests  of  this  county,  and  that  the 
new  growth  will  supply  the  waste.  Red- 
wood land  is  worth  $2  to  $10  per  acre,  but 
where  roads  are  open  and  the  location  for 
shipment  is  good,  it  is  worth  $20  per  acre. 
This  last  is  an  extreme  price,  and  $10  per 
acre  would  be  about  the  average.  In  many 
places  in  the  San  Lorenzo  caiion,  between 
Felton  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  trees  seemed  to 
stud  the  ground  as  thickly  as  there  was 
room  to  stand.  I  was  glad,  says  the  cor- 
respondent, to  learn  that  these  beautiful 
rain  and  fog  condensers,  which  are  the  re- 
nowned guardian  of  our  climate  and  agri- 
culture, are  in  no  danger  of  being  thinned 
out. 


Cubical  Lump  Sugae. — Instead  of  being 
forced  into  moulds  while  moist,  the  sugar 
is  now,  in  some  ca^s,  cut  up  by  a  gang  of 
circular  saws  into  discs,  these  by  other 
gangs  into  strips,  and  these  again  into 
cubes. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  free  use 
of  good  fruit  is  highly  conducive  to  health, 
and  indeed  almost  indispensable  to  it. 
Much  of  the  siclmess  in  the  western  coun- 
try is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is 
the  great  scarcity  of  it  that  creates  such  a 
demand  for  j)hysic  in  our  western  country. 
The  various  fevers  and  billions  disorders 
prevalent  in  the  summer  seasons  are  more 
owing  to  the  want  of  it  than  to  any  other 
cause.  And  not  until  fruit  is  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  shall 
we  be  rid  of  those  disorders  which  are 
sapping  the  life  fountains  of  thousands  of 
our  farmers  annually.  And  if  fruit  were  ad- 
nlinistered  in  many  cases  as  an  article  of 
uledicine,  instead  of  the  physician's  pre- 
scription, we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  far 
better  for  the  patient. 

Nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
has  bountifully  supplied  lis  with  varieties 
which,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  enable  us 
to  enjoy  a  succession  throughout  the  year. 
But  fruit  is  not  only  a  necessary  of  life,  but 
it  is  one  of  its  great  luxuries.  What  is 
more  enticing  to  the  palate  than  luscious 
fruit  ?  And  as  an  article  of  diet  nothing 
equals  it.  It  is  easily  raised,  costs  but  lit- 
tle, promotes  health,  and  is  liked  by  every- 
body. Most  people  content  themselves  by 
cultivating  two  or  three  varieties.  This 
should  not  be  so.  Fruit  is  more  needed 
throughout  the  summer  season  than  almost 
any  part  of  the  year.  And  the  varieties 
which  ripen  at  this  time  are  least  cultiva- 
ted. The  farmer  cannot  take  a  step  which 
will  add  more  to  his  own  joys,  and  those  of 
his  own  family,  than  by  having  such  a  suc- 
cession as  will  furnish  him  the  entire  year. 

First  on  the  list  in  the  spring  time  comes 
the  delicious  strawberry.  But  a  little  spot 
is  required  for  its  cultivation  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  Its  healthful  qualities  are 
well  known.  Cities  well  supplied  with  it 
are  remarkably  exempt  from  diseases  while 
the  strawberry  season  lasts.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  wonderful  cures  effected  in  an- 
cient times  by  its  use.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties, but  it  is  not  our^purpose  to  note  the 
best  of  them  at  this  time. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  raspberry,  a 
most  excellent  fruit,  and  indispensable  to 
every  family.  Then  follows  the  blackberry, 


the  cherry,  currants  and  gooseberries. 
Then  comes  the  apricot,  the  peacji,  the 
nectarine,  andtheialum.  Apples  and  pears, 
also  commence  ripening  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  winter  varieties,  if  properly 
stored,  may  be  kept  till  the  appearance  of 
fruit  next  season.  Who  will  not  have  this 
succession  ?  How  much  it  could  add  to 
home  happiness. 

The  above  writer  overlooks  the  grape, 
which  in  many  countries  is  one  of  the  most 
abuudant  and  cheapest  of  all  small  fruits, 
while  it  is  healthy  in  all. 

Don't  Rock  the  Cradle. 

If  all  the  ultimate  consequences  of  one's 
acts  are  to  be  laid  to  his  charge,  the  man 
who  invented  rocking-cradles  for  children 
rests  under  a  fearful  load  of  responsibility. 
The  downright  murder  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  infants,  and  the  weakened  brains  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  advilts,  are  undoubted 
results  of  this  inventiou.  To  rock  a  child 
in  a  cradle,  or  to  swing  him  in  a  crib, 
amounts  to  just  this:  the  rapid  motion  dis- 
turbs the  natural  flow  of  the  blood,  and 
produces  stupor  or  drowsiness.  Can  any 
body  suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  an 
operation  is  a  healthful  one?  Every  one 
knows  the  dizzy  and  often  sickening  effect 
of  moving  raj^idly  in  a  swing;  yet  where- 
in does  this  differ  from  the  motion  a  child 
receives  when  rocked  in  a  cradle?  It  is 
equivalent  to  lying  in  a  ship's  berth  during 
a  violent  storm,  which  sickens  nine  peo- 
ple out  of  ten.  A  very  gentle,  slow  motion, 
may  sometimes  be  soothing,  though  al- 
ways of  doubtful  expediency;  but  to  move 
the  cradle  as  rapidly  as  the  swing  of  a 
pendulum  three  feet  long — that  is,  once  in 
a  second — is  positive  cruelty.  We  always 
feel  like  grasping  and  staying  the  arm  of 
the  mother  or  nurse  who,  to  secure  quie- 
tude, swings  the  cradle  or  crib  with  a  rapid- 
ity equal  to  that  of  a  pendulum  a  foot 
long.  If  any  mother  is  disposed  to 
laugh  at  our  suggestions,  or  consider  them 
whimsical,  we  beg  of  her  to  have  a  bed  or 
cot  hung  on  cords,  then  lie  down  in  it  her- 
self, and  have  some  one  swing  it  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  she  allows  the  cradle  to 
be  rocked.  What  she  will  experience  in 
both  head  and  stomach  is  just  what  the  in- 
fant experiences. 

We  insist  that  this  rocking  of  children  is 
a  useless  liabit.  If  not  accustomed  to  rock- 
ing they  will  go  to  sleep  quite  as  well  when 
lying  quietly  as  when  shaken  in  a  cradle. 
If  they  do  not  there  is  trouble  from  sick- 
ness, or  hunger,  or  more  likely  from  an 
overloaded  stomach;  and  though  the  rock- 
ing may  procure  a  temporary  stupor,  the 
trouble  is  made  worse  thereafter  by  the  un- 
natural means^taken  to  produce  quiet  for  the 
time  being. 


Sound  Sleep. 

Any  man  who  can  bound  out  of  bed  as 
soon  as  he  wakes  of  a  mid-winter's  morning, 
is  worth  something.  No  fear  of  his  not 
making  his  way  through  the  world  credita- 
bly, because  he  has  the  elements  of  aprom- 
titude,  decision  and  energy,  which  guaran- 
tee success.  To  invalids  we  make  a  com- 
fortable suggestion  worth  knowing.  If  you 
have  force  of  will  enough  to  keep  you  from 
taking  a  second  nap — and  it  is  the  "  second 
nap"  which  makes  its  baneful  influence 
felt  on  multitudes — it  is  better  for  you  to 
lay  awhile  and  think  about  it,  until  that 
feeling  of  weariness  passes  out  of  the  limbs 
which  you  so  commonly  feel.  But  to  sleep 
soundly  and  feel  rested  and  refreshed  when 
you  wake  iip  of  a  morning,  four  things  are 
essential:  1.  Go  to  bed  with  feet  thor- 
oughly dry  and  warm.  2.  Take  nothing 
for  supper  but  cold  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  single  cup  of  tea  of  any  kind.  3.  Avoid 
over-fatigue  of  the  body.  4.  For  the  hour 
preceeding  bed  time,  dismiss  every  engross- 
ing subject  from  the  mind,  and  let  it  be 
employed  about  something  soothing  and 
enlivening,  in  cheerfulness. — Hall's  Journal 
of  Health. 

How  TO  Administee  Raw  Meat. — It  has 
latterly  become  quite  common  to  recom- 
mend raw  meat  for  diet  for  certain  mala- 
dies, and  the  London  Lancet  gives  direc- 
tions for  its  manner  of  administration,  as 
follows: — "The  fillet  should  be  preferred, 
as  being  the  most  delicate  and  the  richest 
in  muscular  fibrin.  It  should  be  freed 
with  the  utmost  care  from  fat  and  tendon. 
It  should  be  finely  minced,  and  then  brayed 
in  a  mortar  of  wood  and  stone.  When  re- 
duced to  a  paste  it  should  be  covered  with 
sugar,  gluten,  or  vegetable  gelatine,  to 
overcome  the  repugnance  with  which  it  is 
at  first  naturally  regarded.  Some  prefer 
to  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  swallow  it 
mixed  with  a  little  orange-water,  etc., 
whilst  others  again  make  it  into  blouses, 
and  take  it  in  slightly  warmed  beef -tea  or 
soup." 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

The  harvest  is  approaching,  and  the  World 
Reaper  and  Mower  has  been  brought  out  for 
inspection  preparatory  to  the  work.  The  knowl- 
edge we  acquire  in  our  library  of  Mechanical 
and  Scientific  Progress  enables  us  to  see  and 
understand  the  improvemonts  in  this  and  simi- 
lar machines. 

From  the  Cajon  Ranch,  San  Diego  County, 
from  Roble  and  from  Half  Moon  Bay,  good 
words  of  prosperity  come  to  us.  The  need  of 
a  little  more  "Stick"  in  our  country  is  com- 
mented on.  An  interesting  Decision  for  Settlers 
reaches  us  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Office. 

We  visit  the  sheep  ranch  to  see  how  it  goes 
with  the  Wool  Business.  We  are  shown  Angora 
and  Common  Goats,  and  are  told  and  shown 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  a  Disease  of 
Sheep.  Farm  Novelties  present  themselves 
here  to  our  view,  and  we  glance  over  the  Agri- 
cultural Notes  of  the  Coast. 

For  oMi  Small  Fruit,  there  is  a  demand  for 
Cheap  Cases,  and  a  gentleman  proposes  a  plan 
in  this  connection  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Another  plan  is  also  given  concerning  the  Util- 
izing of  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Skins,  and  com- 
ments are  made  on  Native  Sense  vs.  Book 
Learning. 

Concerning  the  Siege  of  Paris  interesting 
statements  are  made.  Advice  is  given  as  to  the 
Time  to  Visit  CaUfomia.  The  question  of  our 
Redwood  Forests  is  mooted,  and  advice  is  given 
concerning  the  preservation  of  Good  Health. 

The  Fence  Question  is  always  an  interesting 
one  to  farmers.  The  Partz  Sugar  Refiner  seems 
to  be  doing  good  work.  This  leads  us  to  exam- 
ine other  late  Inventions.  We  take  a  short 
Trip  Eastward  to  look  up  the  Ornamental 
Stones  of  Nevada  and  to  Search  for  Diamonds ; 
and  we  find  Palm  Leaf  Hats  useful  in  the  warm 
interior  plains. 

Then  we  return  to  the  Home  Circle  and  visit 
the  Young  Folks,  ynth  whom  we  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  study  Domestic  Economy.  Hence 
we  emerge  to  visit  the  Sanitarium  and  to  have 
a  Itttle  Humorous  Conversation  before  parting. 


The  Next  HoRTicuiiXrKAL  Exhibition, 
which  will  come  ofT  in  August  next,  in 
connection  with,  the  Mechanic's  Institute 
Exhibition,  will  eclipse  anything  of  the 
kind  yet  seen  on  this  coast.  As  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  continued  four  weeks,  in- 
stead of  one,  the  usual  length  of  such 
exhibitions,  and  will  consist  in  a  large 
measure  of  perishable  articles,  it  will  re- 
quire much  labor  and  sacrifice  to  keep  it 
up  through  the  term;  but  we  doubt  not 
the  necessary  public  spirit  and  sacrifice 
will  be  found  among  those  who  have  the 
moans  to  furnish  the  material. 


Mechanics'  Institute  Election. — This 
took  place  last  Monday  evening.  The 
ticket  was  elected  without  opposition  as 
made  out  by  the  nominating  committee. 
The  ijeven  Trustees  chosen  were  as  follows: 
B.  P.  Bruner,  W.  H.  Williams,  J.  War- 
tenstein,  J.  R.  "Wilcox,  T.  Nelson,  C.  F. 
Bassett  and  H.  W.  Jones.  The  term  of 
office  is  two  yeara. 


The  Fence  Question. 

The  subject  of  our  fence  laws  is  being 
discussed  throughout  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural counties  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  earnestness.  It  bids  fair  to  become 
a  vital  question  in  the  election  of  legisla- 
toi-s,  in  many  i)ortions  of  the  State,  es- 
pecially in  the  soutliern  counties.  We 
are  glad  to  see  this  question  discussed  and 
the  rights  of  all  jjarties  concerned  adjudi- 
cated before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  and  the  sooner  the 
policy  of  the  State  is  settled  in  regard  to 
it,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Legislation  should  always  be  in  favor  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  first  law  upon  the  subject  of  fences 
in  California  was  passed  in  1850.  At  that 
time  there  was  very  little  land  under  culti- 
vation; but  the  country  was  full  of  cattle. 
It  was  not  then  supposed  that  agriculture 
proper  would  ever  become  a  leading  in- 
terest in  the  State.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
was  already  a  great  interest,  and  bid  fair 
to  remain  so.  Hence  the  Legislature  at 
that  time  was  very  naturally  and  very  cor- 
rectly called  upon  to  jiass  laws  in  favor  of 
the  leading  interest.  To  have  done  other- 
wise would  have  been  recreant  to  the  prin- 
ciple, above  laid  down,  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

It  maj"-  be  said  that  in  laying  down  the 
above  proposition  we  have  forgotten  or 
ignored  the  natural  rights  of  property. 
That  since  grain  or  other  growing  crops 
cannot  and  do  not  trespass  upon  any  other 
species  of  property,  and  since  cattle  do, 
that,  therefore  the  owners  of  cattle  ought 
in  all  cases  to  be  required  to  keep  them  at 
home,  or  to  prevent  them  from  doing  dam- 
age to  their  neighbors  grain.  Considered 
purely  in  the  light  oi  natural  rights,  this 
proposition  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But 
when  men  form  themselves  into  communi- 
ties, aud  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  ma- 
jority they  give  up  some  of  their  natural 
rights  and  liave  to  forego  some  of  their 
individual  interests  in  favor  of  the  inter- 
ests of  a  majority  of  the  community  of 
which  they  form  a  part. 

Upon  this  principle  all  communities 
and  all  governments,  especially  all  demo- 
cratic governments,  are  formed.  In  con- 
sideration of  individual  rights  and  inter- 
ests thus  surrendered,  the  individual  is 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment to  an  extent  equal  to  the  protection 
of  each  and  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity so  formed.  But  in  all  cases  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  are  expected  to  be 
sustained  as  against  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals or  the  minority.  Upon  the  above 
principles  the  law  of  1850  was  grounded  in 
justice  and  reason;  though  it  seemed  then 
to  be  a  great  hardship  on  those  who  were 
engaged  in,  or  who  desired  to  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

That  law  provided,  that  the  owners 
of  cultivated  lands  should  fence  the  same, 
at  their  own  cost,  with  lawful  fences. 
Failing  to  do  so  they  were  liable  for  all 
stock  killed  or  injured  trespassing  thereon. 
Owners  of  stock  breaking  through  lawful 
fences  and  doing  damage  were  made  liable 
for  simple  damages  for  the  first  ofiience, 
and  double  damages  for  each  oflFence  re- 
peated. With  very  little  variation  the 
law  upon  the  subject  of  fines  has  remained 
the  same  throughout  nearly  all  the  State 
to  the  r)resent  day. 

Laws  regiilatiug  division  fences  have 
been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  for  cer- 
tain counties,  and  these  have  generally 
recognized  the  principle  of  the  above  law 
as  correct  and  binding. 

When  this  law  was  passed,  as  we  have 
above  stated,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  peoi^lo  of  the  State, 
and  hence  was  just  and  proper.  Our  Leg- 
islature followed  the  example  of  Texas,  in 
which  State  we  all  know  the  cattle  interest 
was  also  much  greater  than  the   strictly 


agricultural  interest.  But  since  1850, 
things  have  undergone  a  great  change  in 
this  State.  The  agricultural  interest — 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — has  been  grad- 
ually increasing,  while  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  the  cattle  interest  has,  relatively, 
as  gradually  and  as  surely  been  decreasing, 
until,  in  nearly  every  agricultural  county 
in  the  State,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
l^eople  are  now  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  With  this  change  the  relative 
rights  and  interests  of  parties  have 
changed  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  the  laws  should  be 
changed  so  as  still  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  rights  and  interests  of   the  majority. 

If  in  1850  the  relative  numbers  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
in  stock-raising  had  been  as  it  is  to-day  in 
the  State,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  laws 
would  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  instead  as  they 
were,  in  that  of  the  stock  power?  No 
one  doubts  this,  and  no  one  would  or 
could,  with  any  degree  of  consistency, 
have  condemned  such  laws.  Then  no  one 
can  condemn  the  actions  of  those  who  now 
demand  a  change  of  the  present  laws  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
things. 

This  change  has  already  taken  place  in  a 
number  of  the  agricultural  counties,  and 
we  believe  it  is  found  to  work  well.  In 
1864  a  law  was  passed  applj'ing  to  part  of 
Sacramento,  to  Solano,  Marin,  Butte  and 
Yolo  counties,  providing  that  all  animals 
found  trespassing,  whether  on  enclosed  or 
unenclosed  lands,  may  be  detained  and  sold 
to  pay  for  the  damages  they  may  have  com- 
mitted. We  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  for  any  except  Yolo  county; 
but  in  that  county  there  is  not  one  man  to 
fifty,  and  we  think  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
who  would  be  in  favor  of  going  back  to 
the  old  law. 

In  nearly  all  European  countries,  and 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  law  re- 
quires stock-owners  to  take  care  of  their 
stock,  at  their  own  cost  and  expense,  and 
makes  them  liable  for  whatever  damages 
their  cattle  may  commit  on  their  neigh- 
bors' possessions,  whether  fenced  or  not. 
We  have  but  little  doubt  but  it  would  be 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  if  such  a  law  were  made  general 
here. 

The  expense  of  fencing  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  agriculture  in  California.  It  not 
only  eats  up  the  profits  of  the  general 
farmer;  but  it  oi^erates  to  prevent  many  a 
poor  laboring  man  from  becoming  an 
owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  It  keeps 
laboring  classes  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
where  the  chances  are  better  for  obtaining 
constant  employment,  and  operates  in 
many  ways  to  retard  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  resources.  It  discourages 
a  diversified  agriculture — one  of  the  great 
est  needs  of  the  State,  it  strips  the 
county  of  the  timber  which  should  bo  pre- 
served for  other  and  more  necessary  uses, 
it  increases  the  cost  of  all  agricultural 
products  and  decreases  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

The  Thompson  Eoad  Steamer  was  put 
to  plowing  on  Saturday  last,  upon  the 
ranch  of  Hiram  Fisher,  near  Stockton.  A 
gang  of  seven  i^lows  was  attached  to  it, 
which,  according  to  the  Republican,  it  drew 
with  ease,  turning  furrows  from  seven 
to  nine  inches  in  depth  and  seven  feet  in 
width.  It  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  ijerformed  its 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Oranges  to  Los  Angeles. — A  small 
shipment  of  Tahiti  oranges  was  received, 
at  Los  Angeles,  last  week,  from  this  city. 
The  crop  there  was  almost  without  reserva- 
tion shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Hence  the 
return  shipment. 

A  Wondebful  cave  is  reported  discov- 
ered in  the  neighborhood  of  Owyhee,  Idaho. 
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How  to  Utilize  Salt  Marsh. 

"D.  C.  S."  writes  from  Napa  City  aa 
follows:— "I  am  trying  to  convert  my  salt 
marsh  into  someothei;  kind  of  pasture;  but 
have  thus  far  failed  with  every  kind  of 
seed  which  I  have  tried.  I  have  been  told 
that  in  many  places  in  New  England,  the 
owners  of  salt  marsh  have  succeeded  in 
converting  such  ground  into  good  pasture 
land.     How  has  it  been  done  ?" 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  reclaim 
salt  marsh  than  by  draining,  dykeing,  and 
covering  the  old  sod  with  gravel  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  give  a  foot-hold  for  upland 
grass  seeds.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
furnish  anything  else,  which  will  be  of 
service  to  our  correspondent,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  give  such  information  for  the 
benefit  of  salt  marsh  owners  generally. 

Improved  Swine — and  Where  to  Get 
Them. — In  our  last  week's  issue  we  alluded 
to  a  call  for  "  Improved  Stock,"  in  which 
a  party  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some  good 
breed  of  swine  for  his  place,  near  this  city, 
and  in  our  reply,  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Mr.  R.  S.  Thompson,  of  Hope  Vineyard, 
Napa,  advertises  "  Pure  Berkshire  Swine," 
in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press.  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  a  note  just  received,  refers  to 
his  stock  as  follows: — I  have  spared  neitiicr 
expense  or  trouble  to  procure  the  best 
blood  that  was  to  be  had  in  the  great  hog- 
raising  State  of  the  West.  The  sire  of  one 
of  my  boars  was  first-prize  pig  at  the  Bour- 
bon county  (Ky.)  Fair,  and  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Fair  in  1869.  Last  fall  he  took  first 
prizes  at  the  following,  viz.: — The  Illinois 
State  Fair;  the  Warren  County  Fair,  111.; 
the  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  the  Des  Moines 
County  Fair,  Iowa. 

The  sire  of  the  other  was  Grand  Duke 
G.,  sire  Royal  George,  G.,  dam  Victoria, 
both  the  latter  imported  from  England. 
My  sows  also  are  of  as  good  stock  as  the 
above. 


Improved  Swine. — Mr.  C.  Wheeler,  a 
subscriber  at  St.  Helena,  writes  as  follows: 
"  In  your  paper  of  June  3d  I  note  an  en- 
quiry for  a  fine  breed  of  hogs.  In  answer 
to  that  enquiry  I  would  say  that  a  year 
ago,  last  fall,  I  was  fortunate  enough  while 
loading  with  wheat  a  ship  recently  from 
.Australia,  to  secure  from  the  Captain  a  sow 
pig  of  a  very  superior  Australian  breed. 
Not  having  conveniences  for  keeping  it, 
and  knowing  that  Hon.  N.  Coombs,  of 
Napa,  was  very  fond  of  superior  blooded 
stock,  I  sent  it  to  him.  A  few  days  since 
I  received  from  Mr.  Coombs  a  sow  pig,  of 
that  breed,  two  months  old,  which  I  think 
is,  without  exception,  as  fine  a  pig  as  I  ever 
saw." 

It  is  presumable  that  Mr.  Coombs  has  a 
few  more  left  of  the  same  sort.  -Eds.  Press. 

A  Working  Woman. — The  Folsom  Tele- 
r/roph  says  that  a  farmer's  wife  residing  in 
that  county  on  the  Placerville  road,  is  said 
to  have  mowed  many  acres  of  hay  this  sea- 
son, and  that  very  few  men  can  cut  more 
hay  than  she  can.  She  is  a  practical  wo- 
mans'  rights  advocate  of  the  old  fashioned 
kind. 


Roller  Skates.  C.  H.  W.  Columbia. — 
For  the  right  to  use  the  Boone  patent  C- 
spring  skate,  apply  to  Underhill  Boyn- 
ton.  General  Agent,  at  No.  105  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  who  will 
also  receive  orders  for  skates. 


SciENTiFio  Meetings. — The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, which  holds  its  conversations  at 
Indianapolis,  in  August  next,  it  is  under- 
stood will  meet  in  this  city  in  August, 
1872. 


A  Little  Cow  in  Castroville,  weighing 
but  500  pounds,  last  week  gave  birth  to 
two  calves,  the  one  weighing  65  pounds, 
and  the  other  70  pounds. 

Lima  Beans. — The  Santa  Barbara  Press 
recommends  a  more  extensive  cultivation 
of  the  Lima  bean  in  that  county. 
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Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 5. 

After  my  ride  on  the  locomotive,  I  re- 
tired to  a  more  comfortable  resting  place 
in  the  sleeping  car.  Here  I  lay  for  a  while, 
listening  to  the  regular  beating  of  the 
■wheels  over  the  track,  keeping  time  to  our 
passage,  and  to  the  roar  and  crash  as  we 
rushed  through  the  tunnels.  I  could  re- 
flect on  the  views  which  might  have  been 
seen,  were  not  the  blackness  of  night 
around  us,  of  mountain  lake  and  stream, 
yet  contented  with  my  comfortable  position 
in  the  warm  car, — all  the  more  contented 
from  my  previous  exposure. 

I  thought  of  the  beauties  and  the  sad, 
romantic  story  of  Donner  Lake,  and  of  the 


^ATENTs  &  Inventions. 

Full    List  of   U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(Fbom  Official  Repohtb  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  8.  and 
roKEiGN  Patent  Agents,  akd  PcBLisHEiia    of 

THE    SOIENTIFIO   PKEBB.) 

Foe  the  "Week  Ending  Mat  23d. 
Pkinters'    Fuenittjee. — John     Frederick 

Uhlhorn,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Fastener    foe    Dooes   and    "Windows. — 

Jacob  Z.  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pbivy. — Frank  Eiedel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey  &  Co.'s 
Scientific  Press  American 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agen- 
cy, the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice: 

Operating  Drills. — 
A.  Blatchly,  S.  F.  "We 
have  previously  describ- 
ed the  valuable  drill  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Blatchly 
and  spoken  of  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained  by 
it.  But  the  doctor  is 
ever  seeking  to  improve 
on  the  past.  His  j)resent 
invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  the  de- 
vices for  api)lying  power 
to  rock  drilling  machines, 
whereby  jaower  at  the 
siirface  (as  the  hoisting 
or  i^umping  engine  of  a 

mine)  can   be  applied  to 

operate   any    number    of  jiuimkairoiM  .suuiiannuiu. 

drills  on  an/level  or  in 

any  shaft   or   chamber  in  the  mine.     The  i  contrasting  calmness  of  days  on  Lake  Ta- 
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object  is  to  obviate  the  many  inconveni- 
ences which  arise  when  the  engines  are 
directly  attached  to  the  drilling  machines 
and  form  a  part  of  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  claims  to  get  many  important  ad- 
vantages by  his  method.  His  invention 
consists  also  in  the  peculiar  construction 
of  a  set  of  sliding  bars,  operating  in  com- 
bination with  pulleys,  gears,  shafts  and 
universal  joints  to  partially  adjust  the  ma- 
chine; and  m  the  construction  of  a  cross- 
shaft,  operating  with  a  similar  combina- 
tion, to  perfect  the  adjustment,  so  that  the 
machine  can  be  operated 
in  all  positions  and  at 
any  angle;  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  shafts, 
gears  and  jjulleys,  so 
that  any  required  num- 
ber of  drills  can  be  o^jer- 
ated  simultaneously  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  the 
mine  from  one  engine  or 
source  of  jjower. 
DovETAn.iNG  Machine- 
-— E.  Heath,  S.  F.  This 
improvement  in  dove- 
tailing machines  is  more 
fespecjjilly  applicable  to 
»r  fornier  iuvontion  oi 
Mr.  Heath's,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  25a'tent 
under  date  of  June  14, 
1870.  It  consists  of  an 
imjirovement  in  the  cross 
pieces  or  guides  which 
serve  to  hold  the  boards 
in  the  proj^er  iiosition 
for  forming  the  tenons 
and  mortises,  so  that,  by 
means  of  adjustable  pro- 
jecting stops  or  springs,  any  width  of 
board  can  be  quickly  brought  to  its  place 
ready  for  the  saws. 

Amalgamating  the  Precious  Metals 
AND  Preventing  the  Loss  of  Mercury. — 
J.  S.  Phillips,  S.  F.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  an  improved  process  for  preparing 
mercury  for  use  in  amalgamating  the 
precious  metals,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  loss  of  the  quicksilver  and  for 
stripping  the  particles  of  the  metals,  which 
aire  being  amalgamated,  of  the  sulphurous 
coat  or  envelope  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently encased,  so  that  the  mercury  can 
act  upon  them.  It  is  also  intended  for  the 
better  covering  of  copper  plates  with  mer- 
cury. 


hoe,  which  nestles  under  the  snow-clad 
peaks  whence  it  draws  its  life-supplies. 
But  my  thoughts  grew  indistinct,  and  with 
them  mingled  the  ever-present  monotone 
of  the  train,  until  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  daylight  was  creeising  into  the  car  and 
that  I  had  been  sleeping  soundly  for  hours. 
D. 

Ornamental  Stones  of  Nevada. 

Although  neither  diamonds,  rubies,  em- 
eralds, or  other   precious   stones   have  yet 
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been  found  in  this  State,  many  stones  suit- 
ed to  the  uses  of  the  laf)idary,  from  their 
hardness  and  beauty,  are  abundant.  Jas- 
per of  every  variety  and  shade  of  color  is 
abundant  throughout  the  State;  carnelian 
is  to  be  found  in  many  places,  and  is  quite 
abundant  at  Carnelian  Bay,  Lake  Tahoe; 
agates  are  also  plentiful  at  Lake  Tahoe,  at 
San  Antonio,  Nye  county,  at  Aurora,  and 
in  many  other  localities.  Fine  moss  agates 
are  often  picked  up  by  prospectors  in  their 
rambles  among  the  wild  mountain  gorges 
and  over  the  stony  table  lands.  Amethysts 
are  quite  abundant  in  the  various  mines 
upon  the  Comstock;  those  found  in  the 
mines  at  Gold  Hill  are  the  best.  Garnets 
are  to  be  found  in  Washoe  county,  near 
Steamboat  Springs,  but  they  are  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Chalcedony  is  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere    in    the    State.      Fine 


specimens  may  be  obtained  at  American 
Flat,  and  still  finer  ones  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aurora.  At  the  south  end  of  Car- 
son valley,  on  the  Aurora  road,  good  spec- 
imens of  chrysolite  may  be  found.  The 
precious  or  fine  opal  has  never  yet  been 
found  in  the  State,  though  the  common 
and  wood  opal  occur.  Petrified  wood  is 
very  abundant — in  fact,  whole  trees  may 
sometimes  be  seen,  and  some  specimens 
are  very  beautiful  and  make  very  handsome 
cane-heads  and  seals,  when  cut  and  polish- 
ed. In  many  i^laces  in  the  State  geodes 
are  plentiful,  and  nearly  all  of  these  when 
broken  will  be  found  to  contain  beautiful 
crystals  of  various  colors.  Besides  the 
stones  mentioned  above  there  are  fine 
quartz  crystals,  and  many  si^ecimens  of 
quartz  containing  gold  and  silver  are  to  be 
seen  in  cabinets,  which  would  make  fine 
seals,  if  properly  cut.     In  short,  Nevada  is 
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not  unlike  the  land  of  Havilah,  mentioned 
in  the  good  book — "And  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good:  there  is  bedellum  and  onyx- 
stone." —  Virginia.  Enterp7-i.se. 


Searching  for  Diamonds. 

Several  times  persons  have  brought  to  us 
pieces  of  quartz  crystals,  enquiring  whether 
they  were  diamonds.  It  is  known  that 
diamonds  6^ccui'=>^ru~uui-  uoaau,  -.-.viiuugn 
only  very  small  ones,  with  one  or  two  pos- 
sible excei^tions,  have   been  found.     Still, 


be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
this  pui-pose,  they  may  be  pressed  into  the 
end  of  a  stick  of  hard  wood.  This  test 
will  distinguish  from  most  other  minerals, 
but  not  from  all,  as  topaz,  sapphire,  zircon, 
etc.,  will  also  cut  glass. 

But  the  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all 
substances,  scratclies  all  other  minerals 
and  is  touched  by  none,  and  yields  to  no 
file.  As  it  breaks  with  difficulty,  it  i 
sometimes  tested  by  placing  it  between  two 
hard  bodies,  as  two  coins,  for  example, 
and  forcing  them  together  with  the  hands! 
Such  a  pressure  will  crush  a  quartz  crystal, 
but  the  diamond  will  only  indent  the  met- 
al. It  will  not  do,  however,  to  place  the 
stone  on  an  anvil  and  strike  it  with  a  ham- 
mer— as  some  have  done  on  this  coast — as 
the  blow  will  crush  any  stone.  The  dia  • 
mond  is  heavy  and  can 
be  separated  with  the 
gold  or  platinum  parti- 
cles, if  tliey  occur  to- 
gether, by  panning. 

The  most  certain  test 
lies  in  the  j^eculiar  form 
of  the  crystals.  They 
are  never  long  and  slen- 
der, but  always,  to  lay 
aside  technical  terms, 
apjn-oaching  a  .spherical 
shape.  The  chief  point 
is  the  curved  edges, 
which  in  small  crystals 
can  only  be  i^erceived  by 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  but  which  are  al- 
ways present.  It  is, 
perhaps,  rare  to  find  a 
diamond  with  four  curv- 
ed faces,  but  such  a  cir- 
cumstance places  its 
identity  beyond  doubt. 
A  common  form  is  a  solid 
with  eight  sides  (octo- 
hedron)  whose  edges 
are  cut  off  by  narrow, 
interrupted,  convex  sur- 
faces. Such  interrujated 
rounded  angles  are  sure  signs  of  genuine- 
ness. 
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as  it  is  very  difHcult  for  the  unpracticed 
eye  to  distinguish  the  gem  in  its  natural 
condition  from  quartz  crystals  or  toj)az,  it 
is  very  possible  that  many  a  jirecious  stone 
may  have  been  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
diamond  occurs  of  various  shades  and 
hues,  as  yellowish  brown,  green,  blue  and 
rose-red,  the  finest,  however,  being  white 
(or  colorless),  and  as  it  does  not  display 
its  brilliancy  in  its  rough  condition,  the 
unexperienced  must  test  such  stones  as  are 
susjjected  to  be  precious. 

The  first  test  is,  as  to  whether  the  sus- 
pected stone  will  cut  glass  or  quartz  with 
its  sharp  edge.  A  diamond  will  do  so  read- 
ily.    "When  the  specimens  are  too  small  to 


Palm  Leaf  Hats. — The  only  place  in 
the  United  States  where  palm  leaf  braid  is 
manufactured,  is  in  Massachusetts,  the 
principal  towns  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on  being  Amherst,  Palmer,  Barre  and 
Fitchburg.  The  raw  material  is  brought 
from    Cuba    to   New   London,    Conn.,   in 

five   feet   long.     The   bunches,  placed   on 
the  stock  end,  are  packed  in  the  bleaching 
rooms  and   subjected   for   sixteen  days  to 
the  fumes  of  brimstone. 
The    leaf,    after    being 
bleached,  passes  into  the 
hands   of    the   splitters, , 
and   about   one-third   of 
the  material  is  rejected. 
This  waste,  until  recent- 
ly,  was   useless,    but   is 
now  sold   as  paper  mak- 
ers' stock  for  fifty  dollars 
a  ton,  when  delivered  at 
the     mills.       The     split 
loaves  are    now  sent   out 
into   the   country  to   be 
braided    into    hats    and 
woven     into    webs    for 
Shaker  hoods.  This  work 
is  done  by  the  wives  and 
children    of     the    New 
England     farmers,    and 
large  teams  are  constant- 
ly passing  over  the  steep 
hills  and   into  the  most 
remote  recesses    of    the 
country,     carrying     the 
raw  material  to  be  braid- 
ed   and    bringing    back 
the    finished    work.       A 
large  number  of  persons 
find  employment  in  braid- 
ing, and  nimblo-tingered  girls  can  earn  as 
much   as   an   adult   woman.     The    pay   is 
small,  but   odd  moments,  which  otherwise 
would  be  disengaged,  are   devoted  to  this 
labor.     Country   merchants,   it  is   stated, 
often  take  the  leaf  and  put  it  out  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  satisfied  with  the  in- 
crease  of    sales   although    they   make   no 
profit    from     the    braiding. — Philadelphin 
Ledger. 


Grasshoppers  have  made  their  unwel- 
come appearance  in  some  parts  of  this 
State  and  in  the  interior.  A  man  in  Utah 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  machine  which 
catches  the  creatures  by  the  bushel-basket 
and  passes  them  between  two  rollers,  after 
which  they  need  no  further  attention. 
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BY  OUR  LADY  EDITORS. 


Helpful  Harrie. 

Perhaps  you  think  Harrie  was  a  boy? 
No,  slie  was  a  girl.  Her  name  was  Harriet, 
only  they  called  her  Harrie,  her  brothers 
Biiirl,  "for  shortness." 

She  was  not  only  a  girl,  but  she  was  to 
a  very  great  extent  just  what  a  girl  ought 
to  be.  She  had  both  eyes  and  hands,  and 
she  also  had  a  head.  Perhaps  you  will 
laugh  and  s.ay  that  was  not  at  all  strange, 
for  she  would  have  been  a  very  surprising 
girl  inieed  if  she  had  been  without  these 
things.  But  there  are  girls  who,  though 
they  have  head  and  hands  and  eyes,  do  not 
at  all  make  a  good  use  of  them;  for  they 
do  not  seem  to  think,  they  do  not  see  what 
needs  doing,  and  they  do  not  use  their 
hands  to  do  the  work  that  is  lying  all  about 
waiting  to  be  done. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Harrie  was  not  at 
all  thoughtless,  neither  was  she  idle.  She; 
liked  doing  things  for  other  people,  and 
when  a  girl  loves  her  work  it  is  a  good 
thing  both  for  herself  and  for  those  around 
her.  She  is  certain  to  do  it  well  and  cheer- 
fully if  her  heart  be  in  it. 

I  have  told  you  that  Harrie  made  good 
use  of  her  eyes.  Whou  sho  was  at  home 
with  her  mother  she  liked  to  watch  her, 
and  see  how  she  did  cert.iiu  things,  that 
she  might  know  how  to  do  them  too. 

She  never  looked  on  without  wishing  to 
help. 

"Mother,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  try. 
I  think  I  could- do  that,"  were  words  that 
Harrie  often  uttered. 

One  day  she  watched  her  mother  darn- 
ing the  socks  and  stockings. 

"What  nice  easy  work  darning  is, 
mother." 

"Is  it,  Harrie?" 

"It  looks  like  it,  mother.  I  should  like 
to  learn  to  darn;  will  you  show  me,  please?" 

"Fetch  a  very  old  stocking  from  the 
drawer." 

The  next  minute  Harrie  was  receiving 

firat  it  was  uot  done  very  well.  She  iiulled 
the  threads  too  tightly,  and  she  did  not  put 
the  stitches  close  enough  together.  But 
nobody  expects  to  be  perfect  at  first. 

"Practice  makes  perfect,"  Said  Harriet's 
mother.  "  It  is  very  good  indeed  for  a  first 
attempt." 

She  kept  on  trying  until  she  could  do  it 
quite  well,  and  after  that  her  mother  never 
sat  down  to  this  work  without  saying, 
"  Now  Harrie,  get  your  needle  and  thimble 
and  come  aud  help  me  with  the   darning." 

There  are  some  little  girls  who  say  they 
are  sorry  they  have  to  do  them  afterwards, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  But  Harrie 
was  more  sensible. 

Harrie's  great  ambition  was  to  make  a 
pudding. 

"Oh  mother,  dear,  if  you  would  only  let 
me  try  to  chop  the  suet  I  am  sure  I  could 
do  it." 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  chop  your  hands 
as  well  as  the  suet." 

"No,  indeed,  mother.  I  will  be  very 
careful  if  ouly  you  will  let  me  try." 

Her  mother  allowed  her  to  try  while  she 
stood  by  and  watched  to  see  that  she  made 
no  mistake. 

It  was  a  very  convenient  thing  that  Har- 
rie did  learn,  for  one  day  there  came  a  let- 
ter to  her  mother  from  her  mother,  and 
Harrie's  grandma,  begging  her  to  go  at 
once,  for  she  was  very  ill. 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  said 
Harrie's  mother.  "I  should  like  to  go  very 
much,  but  there  is  no  one  hero  to  do  any- 
thing, and  it  will  be  so  uncomfortable  for 
your  father." 

"Do  go,  mother  dear,"  said  Harrie,  "I 
will  do  everything  I  possibly  can  for 
fatheraad  the  boys  wliile  you  are  gone,  and 
I  think  you  will  say  that  I  have  not  man- 
aged very  badly." 

"I  must  hear  what  your  father  says." 

"Oh,  go  directly,"  said  Harrie's  father. 
"We  can  put  up  with  it  a  day  or  two  even 
if  it  should  be  uncomfortable." 

The  house  seemed  very  dull  after  the 
mother  was  gone.  But  Harrie  immediate- 
ly set  to  work  to  make  it  as  bright  and 
clean  as  possible. 

When  her  father  came  home,  he  looked 
quite  surprised. 

"Why,  Harrie,  who  has  been  helping 
you  ?"  he  said.     I  expected  to  find  nothing 


ready,  and  here  is  a  bright  fire  and  clean 
hearth,  and  the  kettle  boiling,  aud  tea 
ready.  The  room  looks  almost  as  comfort- 
able as  if  your  mother  were  at  home. 
Have  you  done  it  all  yourself  ?" 

"Yes,  father,  every  bit.  I  knew  you 
would  miss  mother,  so  I  thought  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could." 

"Well  done,  little  maiden,"  said  her  fa- 
ther. And  Harrie  was  delighted  with  his 
23raise. 

The  next  morning  when  he  came  down, 
scarcely  exiiecting  to  find  breakfast  ready, 
the  toast  made,  and  the  coffee  smelling  de- 
liciously. 

'  'I  shall  have  to  call  you  Helpful  Har- 
rie," said  he,  "or  my  little  housekeeper, 
or  some  tine  name." 

When  he  was  gone,  Harrie  bustled  about 
like  a  little  woman.  There  was  plenty  to 
do,  as  there  is  in  every  house,  but  Harrie 
was  quick  in  her  movements,  and  soon 
made  the  rooms  look  tidy,  and  began  to 
see  about  cooking  the  dinner.  She  had  no 
time  to  lose,  and  did  notlose  any.  And  by 
the  time  her  father  came  home,  she 
had  done  everything  that  was  necessary, 
and  ho  found  a  clean  cloth  upon  the  table, 
and  clean  knives  uijon  it  and  a  nice  dinner 
smoking  hot. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  Harrie's 
father  thought  his  daughter  was  quite  a 
treasure. 

After  dinner,  Harrie  wondered  what  she 
could  do  as  a  surprise  and  a  help  to  her 
mother. 

She  found  plenty  of  things  that  wanted 
doing.  There  was  a  pinafore  of  her  little 
brother's  that  needed  a  patch,  and  a  hole 
in  the  carpet  that  wanted  darning.  Har- 
rie did  them  both  that  afternoon. 

When  her  mother  returned  she  did  not 
forget  to  bring  a  little  present  for  Harrie ; 
and  she  gave  her  what  she  valued  quite  as 
much — most  loving  words.  Harrie  was, 
a  happy  little  girl  because  she  was  so  will- 
ing to  be  useful. 

Some  little  girls  left  as  Harrie  was, 
would  have  done  only  just  what  they  were 
obliged;   and  even  that  unwillingly. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Boys  and  girls  are  not  the  same.  They 
are  born  difi'erent  and  show  it  while  they 
are  infants.  The  boy-babj'  is  restless  and 
uneasy  in  his  mother's  arms.  He  is  never 
still  excejat  whou  asleep,  and  even  then 
tumbles  from  side  to  side  in  his  crib  with 
sudden  flings  of  arms  and  legs.  When  he 
grows  bej'ond  baby-hood  he  piays  difl'er- 
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instinctively  turns  away  from  dolls;  lays 
them  aside  in  indifference,  and  freely 
donates  them  to  whatever  little  girl  will 
have  them.  He  demands  balls  aud  bats 
and  drums;  he  turns  down  chairs  for  horses, 
lays  hold  on  all  the  strings  in  the  house  for 
lines,  wants  all  the  little  sticks  made  into 
whips,  mounts  lounges  and  drives  four  in 
hand;  he  asks  for  guns,  aud  wants  you  to 
tell  him  stories  of  bears  and  lions  and 
tigers,  and  is-  amused  beyond  measure  at 
their  leaping  upon  and  eating  up  cows  and 
oxen.  The  girl-baby  is  gentle,  even  from 
the  first,  and  looks  quietly  out  of  the  blue 
eyes,  or  laughingly  out  of  the  dark  ones. 
She  takes  naturally  to  her  dolls,  and  never 
wearies  of  dressing  them  and  arranging  the 
baby -house  ;*8he  is  gentle  in  her  plays,  and 
would  be  frightened  with  what  would  till 
her  brotlier  with  a  paroxysm  of  delight; 
she  loves  fairy  tales,  and  will  not  laugh  and 
ask  some  absurd  question  about  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  but  rather  cries  over  their 
sorrows.  The  sister  will  smooth  pussy  and 
hold  her  lovingly  in  her  lap,  while  the 
brother  wants  to  see  if  the  cat  can  jump, 
and  when  she  tries  to  get  out  of  his  uq- 
desirable  company  will  detain  her  by  the 
leg  or  tail.  And  these  same  divergencies 
of  disposition  and  character  jserpetuate 
themselves  as  the  boy  or  girl  grows  older. 
There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true;  some  boys 
liave  all  the  tastes  and  gentleness  of  a  femi- 
nine nature,  and  some  girls  have  much  that 
is  masculine.  I  do  not  regret  seeing  it  in 
each.  The  gentle  boy  will  not  make  any 
the  less  noble  man  because  there  was  so 
much  that  was  girl-like  in  his  childhood, 
nor  will  the  girl  that  was,  in  her  rudeness, 
often  called  a  boy,  be  any  the  loss,  but 
perhaps,  all  the  more,  a  true  and  lovely 
woman. — Life  at  Home. 

The  Faithful  Wife. — Nothing  upon 
this  earth  can  compare  with  the  faithful  at- 
tachment of  a  wife;  no  creature  who,  for 
the  object  of  love,  is  so  indomitable,  so 
persevering,  so  ready  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Under  the  most  distressing  eircumitances, 
womans'  weakness  becomes  a  mighty  pow- 
er; all  her  sinking  andshrinking  pass  away 
and  her  spii-it  acquires  the  tirmness  of  mar- 
ble— adamantine  tirmness,  when  circum- 
stances drive  her  to  put  forth  her  energies 
under  the  inspiration  of  her  affections. 


Fight  Between  a  Cat  and  a  Snake. — 
Last  week  a  cat  down  in  Tennessee  had  a 
fight  with  a  snake,  and  puss  whipped  the 
snake  through  pure  generalship.  The 
battle  took  place  in  an  open  field.  The 
snake,  about  three  feet  in  length,  coiled 
himself  to  strike  as  the  cat  crept  stealthily 
upon  it.  She  put  out  one  of  her  paws 
and  the  snake  struck  at  it;  but  she  was 
too  quick;  the  paw  was  withdrawn  ere  the 
fangs  reached  it,  and  then  the  snake,  be- 
fore he  could  recover,  received  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  head.  These  tactics  were 
successfully  repeated  several  times,  when 
the  snake  became  discouraged  and  at- 
tempted to  beat  a  retreat.  This  was  the 
cat's  golden  opportunity.  While  the 
snake  was  extended,  puss  pounced  upon 
him  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  before 
ho  was  aware  of  it,  bit  him  several  times 
through  the  body.  She  watched  the  dy- 
ing agonies  of  her  slimy  opponent,  then 
quietly  turned  round  and  walked  away. 
The  brief  combat  brought  to  the  surface  a 
display  of  brilliant  generalship. 

Little  Women. — Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  refer- 
ring to  the  greater  disparity  in  size  between 
men  and  women  in  this  country  than  is  ob- 
servable in  Europe,  says: — This  petite  size 
can  be  accounted  for.  Nothing,  to  my 
mind,  is  plainer.  Exercise  is  the  great  law 
of  development.  Our  girls  have  no  ade- 
quate exercise.  Besides,  the  organs  on 
which  growth  depends,  viz.,  the  lungs, stom- 
ach and  liver  are  reduced,  by  the  corset,  to 
half  the  natural  size  and  activity.  These 
two  causes,  with  liA-ing  in  the  shade,  ex- 
plain the  alarming  decreaaftiu  the  size  of 
the  average  American  woman." 

A  Word  to  Boys. — Truth  is  one  of  the 
rarest  virtues.  Many  a  youth  has  been 
lost  to  society  by  allowing  falsehood  to  tar- 
nish his  character,  and  foolishly  throwing 
truth  away.  Honesty,  frankness,  gener- 
osity, virtue — blessed  traits  !  Be  these 
yours,  my  boys,  we  shall  not  fear.  You 
are  watched  by  your  elders.  Men  who  are 
looking  for  clerks  and  apprentices,  have 
their  eyes  on  you.  If  you  are  profane, 
vulgar,  saloon-going,  they  will  not  choese 
you.  If  you  are  upright,  steady  and  in- 
dustrious, before  long  you  will  find  good 
places,  kind  masters,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
useful  life  before  you. 

An  Enigma. — The  following  enigma,  is 
said  to  have  been  writlon  by  Mr.  Canniug, 
which,  for  a  time,  balHod  the  skill  jf  En- 
gland to  solve: 

■Tnere  is  a  word  of  plural  nnirljer, 
A  foe  to  ptace  anil  human  slujuber; 
Not  any  word  you  f  hum  t  to  tnke 
By  adding  's'  you  plural  mske; 
But  if  you  add  an  's'  to  this, 
How  strange  the  mettimorphosis; 
Plural  is  plur.il  then  no  wore. 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before." 
The  word  is  "cares."  to  which  by  adding 
"s"  you  make  "caress." 

News  from  Abroad. — The  Woman's 
Journal  has  this  bit  of  information:  Agnes 
Lewis,  the  yountr  girl  sixteen  years  old, 
who  has  this  year  plowed  sixteen  acres  of 
land  on  her  father's  ranch,  near  Antioch, 
California,  is  said  to  be  a  cousin  of  Ida 
Lewis,  the  Grace  Darling  of  New  England, 
who,  several  years  ago,  had  earned  a 
national  fame  by  the  number  of  lives  she 
had  saved  during  the  storms  on  the  Atlan- 
tic sea  board. 
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A  pretty  apron  for  a  little  girl  from  six 
to  eight  years  old  m.iy  be  made  by  cutting 
a  gore  for  the  front  part,  with  two  half 
gores  for  the  side  pieces;  pockets  trimmed 
with  lace,  fringe  or  braid.  Let  the  trim- 
ming run  from  the  pockets  down  to  a  point 
in  the  center  of  the  front  gore.  Black  silk 
is  the  prettiest  material.  Have  two  or 
three  rows  of  trimming. 

A  stylish  Fall  suit  for  a  boy  of  five  or 
.six  years,  consists  of  Knickerbocker  pants 
and  a  belted  blouse  made  in  dark  green 
cloth,trimmed  with  wide  Hercules  braid. 
The  trimming  is  continued  up  the  outside 
of  the  pants,  and  the  blouse  is  double- 
breasted,  and  fastened  with  jet  buttons. 

The  child  is  born  who  is  to  give  shape,  so 
far  as  a  single  mind  can,  to  the  thought  of 
the  opening  period  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry !  In  heaven's  name,  let  us  teach  him 
no  shams !  Only  solid  food  will  stay  by 
him,  for  his  manhood  ! 

Victoria  receivesonly  $1,200,000  a  year; 
but  she  owns  several  large  dairy  farms, 
and  her  butter  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  London  market.       

A  GIRL  in  Madison  county,  Illinois,  has 
challenged  any  man  in  the  State  to  a  plow- 
ing match. 

Remember  that  if  you  sanction  the  cus- 
tom, you  are  answerable  for  its  fruits. 


Bessy's  First  Round  Comb. 

I  have  got  a  round  comb,  and  I  will  tell 
how  I  came  to  get  it.  One  day  when  Aunt 
Lizzie  was  going  down  town  she  said, 
"Does  Bessy  want  to  go  out  walking  with 
me?"  Of  course  I  did,  and  I  told  her  so, 
and  while  she  was  gettingfready,  I  went  to 
wash  my  hands  and  fix  my  hair,  'cause  it 
always  comes  in  my  eyes.  Willy's  ^aud- 
ma  said  to  me,  "Did  you  ever  have  a 
round  comb,  little  one?"  And  I  told  her  no, 
I  never  had  one  in  all  my  life,  'cept  cousin 
Ella's,  which  she  lended  to  me,  and  it  hurt 
my  ears  so  I  cut  and  cut  it  with  the  scissors 
till  I  broke  it  all  up. 

Then  that  good  grandma — not  mine,  but 
Willy's — gave  me  a  big  silver  money,  and 
tolled  me  to  let  Aunt  Lizzie  buy  me  a 
comb  and  Ella  a  comb.  How  I  did  jump 
for  joy,  and  cry,  "  jolly."  Then  Aunty 
put  on  my  shaker  hat  and  scarf  and  away 
we  went.  At  the  store  Aunty  set  me  up  on 
the  counter  and  asked  the  man  if  he  had  a 
round  comb  to  tit  this  little  head,  and  she 
took  my  hat  off  and  tried  one  on  which 
fitted  so  nicely.  Then  we  bought  a  bigger 
one  for  Ella,  and  when  wrapped  in  paper 
I  carried  it  all  the  way  home  myself;  and 
ever  since,  Ella  and  little  me  wear  our, 
round  combs  every  daj',  and  they  feel  so 
good.  Was  not  Willy's  grandma  a  good 
lady  to  do  all  that  for  me  ?  Nell. 

A  Key  to  a  Person's  Name. 

By  the  accompanying  table  of  letters 
the  name  of  any  jjerson  or  any  word  may 
be  found  in  the  following  manner: 

A  B  D  H  P 

C  C  E  I  Q 

E  F  F  J  R 

G  G  O  K  S 

I  J  L  L  T 

K  K  M  M  U 

M  N  N  N  V 

o       o         0.0        w 

Q  R  T  X  X 

S  8  V  Z  Y 

U  V  V  Y  Z 

WWW 
Y  Z 

Let  the  person  whose  name  yon  wish  to 
know  inform  you  in  which  of  the  upright 
columns  the  first  letters  of  his  name  iscon- 
taint'l.  If  it  be  found  in  but  one  (Column, 
it  is  the  top  letter;  if  it  occurs  in  more 
than  one  column,  it  is  found  by  adding  the 
alphabetical  number  of  the  top  letters  of 
these  columns,  and  the  sum  will  be  the 
number  of  the  letter  sought.  By  tnldngone 
letter  at  a  time  in  this  way,  the  whole 
name  can  be  ascertained.  For  example, 
take  the  word  Jane.  J  is  found  in  the  two 
columns  commencing  with  B  and  H,  which 
are  the  second  and  eighth  letters  down  the 
alphabet;  the  sum  is  ten  and  the  tenth  let- 
ter down  the  alphabet  is  J,  the  letter 
bought.  The  next  letter,  A,  appears  in  but 
one  column,  where  it  stands  at  the  top. 
N  is  seen  in  the  columns  headed  B,  D  and 
H;  tlii'.so  are  the  second,  fourth  and  eighth 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  added,  give 
the  fourteenth,  or  N,  and  so  on.  The  use 
of  this  table  will  excite  no  little  curiosity 
among  those  anaoquainted  with  the  fore- 
going explanations. 

A  Tuaa  Undressing. 

He  commences  pressing  his  elbows  hard 
against  his  sides  aud  rubbing  downward. 
After  a  few  smart  rubs  his  hide  begins  to 
burst'along  his  back.  He  keeps  on  rub- 
bing until  he  works  all  his  skin  into  folds 
on  his  sidesand  hips;  then  grasping  one  hind 
leg  with  his  hantls,  he  hauls  off  one  leg  of 
his  pants,  the  same  as  anybody  would:  then 
strijjs  off  the  other  hind  leg  in  the  same 
way.  He  then  takes  his  cast  off  skin  for- 
ward between  his  fore  legs,  and  swallows 
it;  then  by  raising  and  lowering  his  head, 
swallowing  as  his  head  comes  down,  he 
strips  off  his  skin  underneath,  until  it 
comes  to  his  fore  legs,  then  grasping  one 
of  these  with  the  opposite  hand,  by  a  sin- 
gle motion  of  the  head,  and  while  swallow- 
ing, he  draws  it  from  the  neck  and  swallows 
the  whole. 

A  little  boy,  three  years  old,  who  has  a 
brother  of  three  months,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  the  latter's  good  conduct:  Baby  doesn't 
cry  tears  because  he  doesn't  drink  any 
water,  and  he  can't  cry  milk." 

Playing  at  Doctor.  —Ma,  dear,  Ada 
won't  take  her  physic.  I've  mixed  her  a 
dose  of  vinegar  and  sand,  and  she  says  I 
must  take  some  first.  Doctors  never  do,  do 
they  ma  ? 
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Oysters  in  the  Kitchen. 

Oysteb  Soup. — Put  two  quarts  of  oys- 
ters, liquor  and  all,  in  a  pan;  set  them  on 
the  stove  to  heat,  but  don't  let  them  boil, 
or  come  very  near  to  it;  now  drain  all  the 
liquor  into  your  souj)  kettle,  put  in  a  pint 
of  water  and  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  whole  allspice 
and  pepper;  have  the  oysters  all  this  time 
where  they  will  keep  warm,  add  them  and 
salt  to  taste;  just  as  you  are  to  serve  the 
soup,  break  up  some  crackers  fine  and  put 
into  the  soup  before  the  oysters  are  put  in. 
Salt  should  always  be  the  last  thing  put  in 
any  soup,  stew  or  fricassee,  where  milk  is 
used,  or  it  is  apt  to  curdle.  Oysters  should 
never  be  boiled,  but  only  scalded;  it  makes 
them  tough  and  shrinks  them  all  up;  if 
they  are  to  be  stewed,  heat  them  hot,  but 
don't  boil  them.  Always  have  the  soup  or 
gravy  hot. 

Oyster  Stew. — Put  as  many  good  oysters, 
with  their  liquor,  as  you  think  you  will 
need,  into  a  jsan  on  the  stove  to  heat,  but 
not  boil.  Drain  the  soup  into  a  sauce  pan; 
as  soon  as  it  boils  add  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter and  some  jDepj^er;  when  this  boils  add 
a  pint  of  cream  and  thicken  a  little  with 
flour;  after  this  boils  up  once,  put  in  the 
oysters  and  more  salt  if  necessary.  Serve 
hot. 

Oyster  Pie. — Line  a  deep  basin  with 
puff  paste,  fold  a  large  towel  and  place  in- 
side to  support  the  lid,  then  roll  and  orna- 
ment a  piece  of  paste,  the  same  as  for  a 
common  pie;  put  on  the  basin  and  bake 
slowly;  have  an  oyster  stew  made  as  above, 
without  cream,  and  fill  the  basin  as  soon  as 
the  paste  is  done.     Serve  immediately. 

Oyster  Toast. — The,  same  only  no  cream, 
thicken  the  juice  a  little  with  flour;  when 
the  .stew  is  ready  have  a  few  slices  of  toast 
laid  in  a  dish  (well  buttered),  and  pour 
the  oysters  into  it.  It  is  best  to  heat  the 
dish  hot  that  you  put  your  oysters  in  to 
send  to  the  table,  as  they  are  so  much  bet- 
ter hot  than  merely  warm. 

Oyster  Fritters. — Make  a  batter  of 
milk,  flour,  eggs,  cream  of  tartar,  salera- 
tus,  salt  in  i^roper  j^i'oportion.  Don't 
make  any  thicker  than  for  pancakes.  Droj) 
an  oyster  into  each  spoon  of  batter  as  you 
dip  it  out  and  fry  in  hot  lard;  brown  well 
on  both  sides. 

Oyster  Stew  without  Cream. — Make  in 
all  re.spect3  the  same  as  with  cream, 
only  substituting  half  a  pint  of  water  for 
the  cream.  Many  jjersons  prefer  oysters 
stewed  in  this  way. 

Oysters  Pried. — Drain  the  oysters  well, 
roll  in  fine  rolled  crackers,  and  fry  in  hot 
lard  and  butter,  two-thirds  lard  and  one- 
third  butter. 


Consoling. — Housekeepers  who  groan 
under  the  burden  of  "Blue  Monday,"  (wash 
day) ,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  process 
of  washing  in  Europe,  or  in  many  parts  of 
it,  requires  twice  as  much  time  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  tliis  country  clothes  dry 
far  more  rapidly.  Ou  the  other  hand  bread 
dries  very  quickly  in  this  climate,  and  a 
new  supply  has  to  be  mada  with  discourag- 
ing frequency.  In  Germany,  housekeepers 
make  up  a  batch  of  bread  that  lasts  several 
weeks,  keeping  soft  and  fresh  all  the  time. 
The  greater  dryness  of  our  atmosphere  is 
attributed  to  the  prevalance  of  west  winds, 
which  instead  of  coming  from  the  sea,  as  in 
Germany,  sweep  across  great  dry  prairies, 
losing  in  the  transit  much  of  their  mois- 
ture. 


Eating  Economically. 

We  copy  the  following  highly  valuable 
and  interesting  article  from  a  medical  work, 
thinking  it  well  worth  preserving: 

What  kind  of  food  has  the  most  nourish- 
ment and  the  least  cost,  is  a  question  of 
gi-eat  practical  importance.  The  following 
tables  may  be  studied  with  considerable  in- 
terest by  every  family.  They  will  show 
the  mode  of  preparation,  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment, and  the  time  required  for  the  di  ■ 
gestion  of  the  most  common  articles  of  food 
placed  upon  our  tables.  A  dollar's  worth 
of  meat  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  goes 
as  far  as  fifty  cents'  worth  of  butter,  at  half 
a  dollar  a  pound.  Three  pounds  of  flour, 
at  eight  cents  a  pound,  is  said  to  contain  as 
much  nutriment  as  nine  pounds  of  roast 
beef,  which,  at  twenty-five  cents,  is  S2.25; 
that  is,  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  flour 
goes^as  far  as  nine  times  that  much  money 
spent  for  roast  beef,  as  weighed  at  the 
butcher's  stall.  A  pint  of  white  beans, 
weigjiing  one  pound,  and  costing  seven 
cents,  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  three 


and  a  half  pounds  of  roast  beef,  costing 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  Of  all  the 
articles  that  can  be  eaten,  the  cheapest  are 
bread,  butter,  molasses,  beans  and  rice. 
A  pound  of  corn  meal  (Indian)  goes  as  far 
as  a  pound  of  flour;  so  that  fine  family 
flour  at  sixteen  dollars  a  barrel,  in 
New  York  city,  in  July,  1864,  and 
corn  meal  at  four  cents,  the  latter  is  just 
one-half  as  expensive.  If  corn  and  wheat 
were  ground,  and  the  whole  product,  bran 
and  all,  were  made  into  bread,  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  nutriment  would  be  saved  with 
much  greater  healthlulness.  These  are 
standard  tables: 

Food.  Preparation.        Nutriment.        Digestion. 

Per  cent.         Hrs  &  Min. 

Cucumbere Raw 2 

Turnips Boiled 4 3.30 

Milk Fresh 7 2  15 

Cabbage Boiled 7 4.30 

Apples Raw 10 1.15 

Potatoes Boiled 13 2.30 

Fish  Broiled 20 2.00 

Venison Hroiled 22 1 .30 

Porli Roasted 24 6.15 

Veal Roasted 25 4.00 

Beef Roasted 26 3.30 

Poultry Roasted 27 2.45 

Mutton Roasted 30  3.15 

Bread,  Wheat..  .Baked 80 3.?0 

Bread Baked 80 3.30 

Beans BoUed 67 2.30 

Rice 88 1.00 

Butter  and  Oils 96 3.30 

Sugar,  Syrups 96 3.30 


Cooking  as  a  Science. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  from 
Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker: 

"If  Medicine  isa  science,  then  Cookery  is 
a  science;  and  to  tell  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter,  the  more  important  science  of  the 
two.  If  the  science  of  cooking  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  modi- 
cine,  how  very  little  need  there  would  be  of 
the  latter  !  But  alas  !  it  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  women  in  the 
world.  A  few  men  have  given  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  gratitude  of  the  race  should 
be  theirs. 

Why  must  this  science,  so  vital  with  in- 
terest and  value,  longer  languish  ?  Must 
women  have  the  elective  franchise  before 
they  learn  to  cook?  Must  they  first  learn 
to  cure  our  ills,  before  learning  how  to 
prevent  them?  Must  the  title  of  M.  D.  be 
so  immeasurably  and  falsely  greater  than 
that  of  C.  D.  ?  Are  they  to  fold  their  hands 
and  wait  until  men  have  lifted  the  science 
to  high  honor,  usurped  the  domain  them- 
selves, and  then  moan  because  they  are 
shut  out  of  the  science  kingdom  on  account 
of  unfitness? 

It  seems  to  us  that  now  is  the  day  and  the 
hour  for  women  to  act  in  this  matter.  Hdw 
many  RuRAL-reading  women  are  willing  to 
devote  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  of 
Cookery  which  mu.st  necessarily  embrace 
chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene?  It 
would  be  folly,  indeed,  to  found  a  universi- 
ty for  Domestic  Science,  if  there  be  no  act- 
ive demand  for  one.  Will  not  the  enter- 
prising young  women  who  read  this,  di- 
gest the  matter,  and  send  us  their 
thoughts  in  regard  to  it. 

Drinking  Buttermilk. — Persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  butter- 
milk consider  it  disagreeable,  because 
slightly  acid  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  lactic  acid.  There  is  not  much  nour- 
ishment in  buttermilk,  but  the  presence  of 
the  lactic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  any 
food  taken  with  it.  The  Welsh  peasants  al- 
most live  upon  oat-cake  and  lauttermilk. 
Invalids  suffering  from  indigestion  will  do 
well  to  drink  buttermilk  ut  meal  times. 


How  TO  Cool  a  Room. — Now  that  the 
hot  weather  is  full  upon  us  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  be  reminded  that  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  way  to  cool  a  room  is  to  wet  a 
cloth  of  any  size,  the  larger  the  better,  and 
suspend  it  in  the  place  you  want  cool.  Let 
the  room  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  sink  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees 
in  less  than  an  hour.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  many  eastern  nations. 

Poison. — The  house  wife  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  handling  poison  or  in  allowing 
it  to  be  kejit  about  the  house.  To  pre- 
vent constantly  recurring  accidents,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  arsenic  and  other 
poison,  be  put  up  by  druggists  in  red  pa- 
per and  marked  with  the  skull  and  cross 
bones,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  fluid  poison  the  same  symbol 
should  be  put  on  the  bottle.  This  the 
most  illiterate  could  understand.  E.sjDe 
cially  Z^afakull  and  cross  bones. 


The  Value  op  a  Cooking  Receipt. — The 
Prussian  Government,  about  the  time  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  gave  $50,000  to  a  Berlin  cook  for 
his  secret  of  making  peas-pudding  sausages 
that  will  not  turn  sour. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries without  Boiling. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Germantown  Telegraph  who  has 
long  j)racticed  the  method,  recommends 
the  following: — The  berries  should  be 
picked  when  the  fruit  is  dry,  and  put  at 
once  into  a  deep  bowl  or  pan,  and  bruised 
gently.  Mix  with  an  equal  weight  of  best 
"  sifted"  sugar,  and  put  immediately  into 
wide-necked  bottles;  cork  these  firmly 
without  delay,  and  tie  bladders  over  the 
top.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  or  the 
fruit  will  ferment.  This  mixture  should 
be  stirred  softly,  and  only  just  sufficiently 
to  blend  the  sugar  and  the  fruit.  The  bot- 
tles must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  blad- 
ders, after  having  been  cleaned  in  the 
usual  way,  and  allowed  to  become  nearly 
dry,  should  be  moistened  with  a  little 
whiskey  or  alcohol  on  the  side  next  the 
cork.  I  have  thus  successfully  put  up 
both  strawberries  and  raspberries  for  future 
use  for  ice  creams,  or  cakes  or  for  tarts, 
without  boiling. 

Home-Made  Ink. — The  ink  made  as  de- 
scribed below  is  said  to  be  beautifully 
black  and  flows  freely,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  corrode  the  pen.  It  is  far  superior 
to  the  usual  acid  inks,  which  will  spoil  the 
best  steel  pen  in  a  few  hours'  use.  To  five 
gallons  water  at  boiling  heat,  add  one-half 
ounce  bichromate  of  potash,  and  one-half 
ounce  jarussiate  of  potash.  Your  ink  is 
then  made  and  ready  for  use.  The  cost  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

A  Swiss  Soup. — Boil  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  mash  them  well  and  add  slowly 
some  good  broth,  sufficient  for  the  tureen. 
Let  these  boil  together,  and  some  spinach, 
a  little  parsely,  lemon,  thyme  and  sage,  all 
chopped  very  fine.  Boil  together  five 
minutes;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Just 
before  taking  it  off  the  fire  to  serve,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs. 

Buns.— One  pound  of  flour,  one  spoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  mixed  well  together; 
two  ounces  of  lard,  sugar,  currants  or 
seeds,  one  egg  and  a  teacupful  of  milk. 
Make  into  buns,  and   bake  immediately. 

To  Cleanse  Black  Silk. — Boil  an  old 
black  kid  glove  till  it  begins  to  dissolve, 
strain  the  water,  and  sponge  with  it  the 
right  side  of  the  silk;  iron  while  damp  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

To  Make  a  Concrete  Floor. — The  fol- 
lowing recijje,  supplied  by  a  famous  Eng- 
lish authority,  is  quoted  by  the  Agricullu- 
ral  Gazette,  and  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers: — "  Three  parts  coal  ashes 
(those  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  to  be 
preferred)  and  two  parts  gas  lime  from 
gas  works,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
then  made  into  a  mortar  with  gas  tar.  If 
the  gas  tar  come  from  gas  works  where  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  is  not  sej^arated,  it  will 
be  sufiiciently  mixed  for  the  purpose;  but 
if  the  latter  be  separated,  and  the  tar  be^ 
thick,  it  will  set  quicker  if  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  water  be  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  tar  when  used.  For  the  floors  of 
cow-sheds,  this  should  be  laid  about  three 
inches  thick  in  one  layer,  on  an  even  sur- 
face of  gravel,  or  stone  broken  very  small 
with  a  sprinkling  of  gravel  over,  and 
rolled  down.  The  mortar  may  be  laid  on 
with  a  common  shovel,  and  merely  patted 
down  flat.  In  dry,  warm  weather,  if  the 
mortir  has  been  carefully  made,  the  floor 
will  set  firm  in  a  few  days.  For  any  ordi- 
nary out-house,  half  the  thickness  will 
make  a  permanent  floor." 

A  Water  and  Fire-Proof  Cement. — 
Water-proof  cements  for  mending  crockery, 
glass,  etc.,  are  not  usually  fire-proof;  and 
fire-proof  cements  are  not  usually  water- 
proof. The  following,  however,  is  said  to 
be  both: — Mix  two  ounces  of  milk  with 
two  ounces  of  vinegar.  It  will  curdle. 
Separate  the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  mix 
the  latter  thoroughly  with  the  white  of  an 
egg;  then  add  quick  lime  through  a  sieve 
until  the  mass  is  as  thick  as  paste.  The 
cement  is  then  ready  for  use.  A  simijler 
cement  or  one  more  readily  or  easier  made 
cannot  be  asked  for. 

Driving  Nails. — A  Humboldt,  (Kansas) 
paper  says  that  city  has  the  champion 
nailer  in  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Albert 
Minor,  a  lather  by  trade,  and  a  son  of  Ver- 
mont. The  jiaper  adds  that  "  Minor  can 
drive  more  nails  in  one  day  than  any  other 
living  man.  He  will  di  ive  nails  faster  than 
the  fastest  compositor  can  pick  up  type. 
He  will  drive  sixty  lathe  nails  a  minute, 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  year 
through,  which  would  be  3,000  an  hour, 
36,000  a  day,  or  5,268,000  per  day." 


Lifg  Tl|©aq4xs. 


Hear  as  little  as  possible  of  whatever  is 
to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

Believe  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  oth- 
ers till  you  are  absolutely  forced  to  it. 

Never  drink  in  the  spirit  of  one  who 
circulates  an  ill  report. 

Nature  will  always  have  her  due;  but 
whatsoever  is  beyond  necessity  is  precari- 
ous and  unneccsesary 

Always  believe  that  if  the  other  side 
were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would 
be  given  of  any  matter. 

Mind  your  business,  and  the  public  will 
commend  you  for  so  doing. 

Remember  that  drinking  retards  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  every  branch  of  political 
and  social  imj)rovement. 

The  greatest  jileasure  I  know  is  to  do  a 
good  action  by  stealth  and  have  it  found 
out  by  accident. — Lavib. 

No  man  will  ever  be  poor  who  goes  to 
himself  for  whatever  he  wants;  and  that  is 
the  readiest  way  to  obtain  riches,  whether 
material  or  mental. 

A  Friendship  of  interest  cannot  last 
longer  than  interest  itself;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  many  in  jirosperity  are  to 
much  followed,  while  he  whois  going  down 
is  without  friends. 


One  Idea  Men. 

He  who  suffers  himself  to  be  wholly  en- 
grossed by  one  relation  of  life,  soon  ceases 
to  be  of  value  in  any  other.  He  loses  the 
balance  of  character,  and  becomes  one- 
sided and  narrow  minded.  Business  is 
naturally  and  rightly  a  weaw.s-to  many  high 
and  noble  ends,  and  when  thus  followed  it 
deserves  all  honor.  But  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly pursued  as  an  end,  and  is  to  some  the 
very  essence  of  life  itself.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  very  objects  to  promote  which 
is  its  true  destiny,  and  crowds  them  out  by 
its  own  continual  presence.  He  whose 
soul  is  always  in  his  business  grows  uncon- 
sciously hard,  cold  and  contracted  in  his 
views  and  feelings.  His  mind  is  closed 
against  the  light  of  truth,  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence; his  heart  is  shut  out  from  the 
warmth  of  domestic  love  and  social  sympa- 
thy. He  jjleads  that  he  has  no  time  for 
self-culture,  for  parental  duties,  for  friend- 
ly intercourse;  when  the  truth  is  that  he 
ought  to  have  no  time  for  a  business  so  en- 
grossing as  to  crowd  out  these  unmistak- 
al)le  duties.  The  truth  is,  that  even  busi- 
ness itself  is  better  conducted  by  the  man 
who  resolutely  laj's  it  aside  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  throws  all  his  energies  into  other 
channels.  The  mind  grows  rusty  by  long 
confinement  to  one  train  of  thought,  and 
works  less  vigorously  even  on  its  favorite 
topic.  E.specially  if  one  dwells  much  on 
the  dark  side  of  his  affairs,  and  indulges  in 
gloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  a  weakness  and 
timidity  will  ensue  that  will  prevent  the 
firm,  prompt,  energetic  action  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
business.  There  is  '  no  doubt  that  many 
failures,  aud  much  of  the  ill  success  in  the 
mercantile  world,  proceed  from  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  carrying  the  burden  of  busi- 
ness cares  into  hours  from  which  they 
should  be  banished. — Phda.  Ledger. 

Gekatness  and  Goodness. — It  is  not  jios- 
sible  for  us  to  make  our  children  great,  but 
we  can  do  much  toward  making  them 
good.  Great  influences  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, stretching  over  the  whole  sjaan 
of  our  life,  will  make  one  man  as  great  as 
a  Mariposa  redwood,  and  another  as  small 
as  a  dwarf  jsear.  Yet  this,  in  its  degree, 
shall  be  as  good  as  that,  while  the  sun  will 
shine,  and  the  rain  fall,  and  the  blessing 
of  heaven  rest  on  both.  But  the  possibili- 
ty is  that  the  little  one  may  become  not 
only  good,  but  great.  Goodness  of  itself 
may  be  greatness,  as  it  was  in  Washington 
and  Lincoln;  or  there  may  be  gi-eatuess 
without  goodness,  as  the  vast  catalogue  of 
mighty  men  who  have  been  the  scourge 
and  curse  of  the  race  can  testify. — Robert 
Collyer. 

A  Distinction  without  a  Difference. — 
When  a  rakish  youth  goes  astray,  friends 
gather  to  bring  him  back  to  the  path  of 
virtue.  Gentleness  and  kindness  are 
lavished  upon  him  to  bring  him  back  to 
innocence  and  peace.  No  one  would  sus- 
pect he  had  ever  sinned.  But  when  apoor 
confiding  girl  has  been  betrayed,  and  re- 
ceives the  brand  of  society,  and  is  hence- 
forth driven  from  the  ways  of  virtue, 
the  betrayer  is  honored,  respected  and  es- 
teemed—there is  no  peace  for  her  this  side 
the  grave.  Society  has  no  helping,  loving 
hand  for  her,  no  voice  of  forgiveness. 
There  are  eaithly  moralities  unknown  to 
Heaven. 
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The  Partz  Sugar  Refiner. 

As  this  will  create  a  revolution  in  an  im- 
portant industry,  if  it  shall  prove  a  suc- 
cess, vre  trust  it  will  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  to  keep  them  on  the  track  of 
tho  experiments.  The  first  two  trials 
were  to  find  the  best  consistency  of  the 
boiled  syrup,  for  casting  sugar-loaves 
containing  1,500  pounds  in  one  body.  The 
third  filling  proved  this  point;  for  the  su- 
gar was  all  right.  But  another  obstacle 
e.xists,  which  probably'  the  4th  filling  will 
remove,  as  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  mechan- 
ism. It  was  supposed  that  lifting  the  big 
sugar-loaf  from  the  upright  cylinder  was  a 
mere  affair  for  ordinary  block  and  tackle. 
But  it  is  found  necessary  to  make  a  change 
in  the  preparation  of  the  cylinder,  to  es- 
cape the  adhesion  of  the  sugar  to  the  sides. 
When  this  is  all  that  stands  between  ex- 
periment and  success,  it  may  be  considered 
that  this  invention  is  soon  to  be  added  to 
our  list  of  noteworthy  California  discover- 
ies. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr. 
Ottj,  tho  master  sugar-maker  at  Alvarado, 
for  the  kindly  aid  he  his  given  in  bringing 
this  invention  to  the  success  it  has  achieved. 
The  Directors  of  the  Alvarado  Sugarie 
merit  equal  praise  for  the  sanction  they 
have  given  to  the  experiments. 

Ikrigation  Canals. — The  Fresno  Canal 
and  Irrigation  Co.,  of  King's  river,  incor- 
porated last  February  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  plains  between  the  Upper 
San  Joaquin  and  King's  river,  have  damm- 
ed a  portion  of  the  latter  river  to  take 
out  3,000  feet  of  water,  and  have  already 
running  over  the  plains  a  stream  of  water 
80  feet  wide,  which  is  said  to  have  saved 
this  year  all  the  crops  in  its  vicinity. 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  Irrigat- 
ing Co.  met  on  June  Ist,  to  raise  money 
for  the  completion  of  a  canal,  already  com- 
menced, conducting  the  water  of  the 
Mokelumne  out  upon  the  upland  south  of 
that  river  and  along  the  t(>wnsliip  range 
line  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  amount  required  is  given  as  $150,000 
to  §200,000. 

The  Rhoad's  Settlement,  Tulare  county, 
has  just  completed  an  extensive  iri'igating 
ditch  which  is  supplying  the  farmers  with 
water. 

The  Burnt  River  Ditch,  in  Oregon,  has 
been  completed  for  57  miles,  and  the  re- 
maining 13  miles  will  soon  be  in  working 
order. 


For  the  Mountains. — Stock  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  great  numbers  are  being  driven  to 
tho  mountains  for  better  grazing.  The 
grass  in  the  valleys  which  had  become  dry 
before  the  last  rain,  still  furnished  good 
nutriment  for  stock;  but  the  rain  has  de- 
stroyed it,  just  as  it  destroys  hay,  which 
has  been  cut  and  dried.  Hence  the  herd- 
ers have  been  obliged  to  seek  the  mount- 
ains rather  earlier  than  they  would  have 
done  had  the  last  rain  been  withheld;  but 
what  they  have  lost  has  been  many  times 
repaid  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  best 
grazing  just  now  is  found  at  elevations 
ranging  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet, 
and  as  the  season  advances  the  stock  will 
be  driven  higher  and  higher  into  the 
mountains,  until  the  highest  valleys  are 
reached,  where  they  will  remain  until  dan- 
ger becomes  imminent  from  next  winter's 
snow. 


ToMATos  FBOM  CoTTiNGS. — George  Hen- 

ning,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  plants  his  tomato 
seeds  in  January  and  February,  and  when 
the  plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  cuts 
off  the  tops  just  above  the  seed  leaves,  and 
sets  them  out  as  cuttings  in  a  properly 
prepared  hot  bed,  where  they  take  root  and 
grow.  In  A])ril  they  are  transplanted  to 
cold  frames,  and  finally  set  out  in  the  open 
ground.  Mr.  Heuniug  claims  that  l)y  this 
treatment  the  plants  have  better  roots  than 
when  allowed  to  retain  their  original  ones, 
and  that  they  bear  earlier  and  are  more  pro- 
ductive.— Hearth  and  Home, 


jFrom  the  Sacramento  Reporter. 

Our  Sanitarium. 

"From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mold  the  round  hail  or  tlake  the  fleecy  snow: 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale." 

The  notion,  so  long  and  fondly  held  by 
our  i^eople,  that  California  is  a  vast  sani- 
tarium, is  effectually  exploded.  On  the 
whole,  California  is  a  highlj'  favored  State, 
rich  in  her  agricultural,  mineral  and  other 
resources,  and  i^osessed  of  a  good  climate; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  invalids 
from  other  j)arts  of  the  country  can  come 
here  and  find  every wliere  within  our  bor- 
ders the  balm  they  seek. 

Even  our  most  delightful  localities,  like 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Rafael,  where  health 
seems  to  '  'float  amid  tho  gentle  atmosphere 
and  mantle  on  the  stream,"  when  visited  by 
eminent  medical  men,  have  been  found  to 
be  unsafe  places  for  invalids,  particularly 
consumptives.  The  robust  denizens  of  those 
charming  little  towns  may  be  disinclined 
to  accept  this,  but  their  places  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  medical  men 
who  attended  the  convention  of  their 
fraternity  recently  in  session  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, visited  our  State  with  a  tripple  pur- 
pose— to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  to  recreate  themselves, 
and  to  find  suitable  places  where  they 
could  safely  send  their  invalids.  This 
latter  object  was  not  neglected,  though  we 
are  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  accomplished. 
The  gentlemen  liaving  tliis  object  in  view 
visited  many  localities  in  the  central  \io\-- 
tion  of  the  State,  the  advantages  and  cli- 
mate of  which  had  been  lavishly  praised 
by  the  San  Francisco  press  and  people. 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Rafael  were  among 
the  jjlaces  visited.  Dr.  Logan  of  Sac- 
ramento, Health  Officer  of  the  State,  ac- 
companied them,  hoping  that  they  would 
find,  at  more  than  one  locality,  the  object 
of  their  search.  But  the  result  utterly 
failed  to  justify  any  general  clapi)ing  of 
hands  over  our  climate  that  has  been  going 
on  so  long  and  boisterously.  Our  Escu- 
lapean  visitors  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward in  the  firm  belief,  which  we  under- 
stand -some  of  them  expressed,  that  Cali- 
fornia had  110  climnle  at  all. 

But  though  this  imjiression  may  have 
been  justified  by  the  examinations  made 
so  far  as  the  places  visited  are  concerned, 
it  wou\d  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by 
furtlier  and  more  extended  observations. 
To  this  end  Dr.  Logan  labored,  but  could 
not  induce  the  medical  gentlemen  to  tarry 
longer.  They  believed  they  had  seen  the 
best  climate  and  most  favored  regions  in 
the  State.  How  can  we  blame  them  for 
giving  their  hunt  upas  "  a  bad  job"  when, 
to  use  another  vulgarism,  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Rafael  had  "'gone  back"  on  us  ? 

Dr.  Logan,  however,  pushed  his  investi- 
gations further.  He  visited  the  southern 
counties  and  took  a  careful  survey.  He 
h.as  returned  home  exclaiming  '•  Eureka!" 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  a  fotir-col- 
unin  article  from  Dr.  Logan's  pen, entitled 
'•'  Santa  Barbara  as  a  Sanitarium,"  whicli 
is  a  decidedly  interesting  report  of  the 
doctor's  visit  to  Santa  Barbara,  giving  a 
description  of  the  place,  agricultural  fea- 
tures and  influences,  temperature  and 
moisture,  vital  statistics,  etc. 

[Here  follows  a  short  digest  of  Dr. 
Logan's  article  from  our  last  issue,  after 
which  tho  Reporter  further  adds:] 

"We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  Logan 
will  submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
an  elaborate  report  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  Many  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  report  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  medical  men 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  hope 
this  will  be  done. 


Morton's  Door  and  Gate  Springs. — 
These  springs,  though  well  known  and  ex- 
tensively used  at  the  East,  have  never, 
until  now,  been  introduced  into  this  State. 
Mr.  Davis,  well  known  in  connection  with 
his  patent  ' '  Refrigerator  Fruit  Cars," 
which  have  so  successfully  transported 
California  fruits  to  the  East,  has  purchased 
the  right  for  the  above-named  springs  for 
the  seven  States  and  Territories  on  this 
coast,  and  is  now  hero  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  them.  Tho  object  of  the  in- 
vention is  to  obtain  a  more  reliable  and 
serviceable  spring  than  has  hitherto  been 
in  use  for  closing  doors  and  gates.  The 
device  is  simple,  cheap,  diVrable  and  not 
unsightly,  and  may  be  seen  and  examined 
on  the  doors  of  the  Alta  office,  on  Califor- 
nia street,  where  builders,  architects  and 
others  may  call  and  examine  them  at  their 
leisure. 
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Counter  Irritants. — People  who  exam- 
ine the  whole  stock  and  buy  nothing. 

Some  signs  are  very  suspicious.  For  in- 
stance, "1  Steele,  Dry  Goods." 

Specul-vtion  is  a  word  that  sometimes 
begins  with  the  second  letter. 

What  was  the  end  of  Wt.  Stephen  ?  He 
was  ' '  rocked  to  sleep. " 

Little  fish  have  a  proper  idea  of  busi- 
ness. Not  being  able  to  do  better,  they 
start  on  a  small  scale. 

Whence  does  a  cook  learn  the  time  to 
sound  "his  shrill  clarion?"  From  his  crow- 
nometer. 

Punch  thinks  it  would  be  a  real  blessing 
to  mothers  if  somebody  could  invent  a  soajj 
that  would  enable  mammas  to  get  their 
daughters  off  their  hands. 

Jokes. — A  little  boy  in  a  Danvers  school 
was  asked  by  his  teacher  for  some  reason 
why  women  should  not  vote,  and  trium- 
l^hantly  answered:  "Cause  they  are  afraid 
of  cater2)illars." 

When  a  cat  prepares  to  wash  her  face,  it 
is  a  certain  sign  that  at  least  one  in  the 
house  is  to  have  a  licking. 

An  old  farmer's  description  of  a  pointless 
preacher  was,  "A  good  man,  likely,  but 
he  rakes  with  the  teeth  up." 

Poverty  is  the  flour  of  literature;  j)rose 
is  corn,  jjotatocs  and  meat;  satire  is  the 
aquefortis:  wit  is  tho  sj)ice  and  iiepper; 
love-letters  are  the  honey  and  sugar;  and 
letters  containing  the  remittances  ai-e  the 
plums. 

A  BOY  eight  yeai-s  old,  in  one  of  ourimb- 
lic  schools,  having  been  told  that  a  reptile 
■'is  an  animal  that  creeps,"  on  being  asked 
to  name  one  on  examination  day,  promptly 
replied,  "the  baby." 

A  13RUTAL  old  bachelor  declares  that 
pretty  women  kiss  one  another  on  coming 
into  a  room  because  it  is  a  graceful  custom; 
they  do  it  on  going  away  because  they  are 
delighted  to  loose  sight  of  one  another. 

Ip  matters  that  are  useless  generally,  end 
in  smoke,  "how  useless  must  cigais  be," 
remarks  a  correspondent. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  the  country,  a  few  daj's 
ago,  sat  down  on  a  hornet's  nest  to  rest 
himself.     It  did  not  take  him  long  to  rest. 

On  Strawberries. 

The  strawberry  is  one  uv  nature's  sweet 
pets.  She  makes  tliem  worth  fifty  cents, 
the  furst  she  makes,  and  never  allows  them 
to  be  sold  at  a  mean  price. 

The  culler  uv  the  strawberry  is  like  the 
sitting  sun  under  a  thin  cloud,  with  a  del- 
icate dash  uv  the  rainbo  in  it;  its  fragrance 
iz  like  the  breath  t'.v  a  baby  when  it  furst 
begins  to  eat  wintergroen  lozziugors;  its 
flivor  iz  like  the  negtar  which  an  old-fash- 
ioned goddess  used  to  have  in  the  bottom 
uv  the  tumbler  when  Jupiter  stood  treat 
on  Mount  Ida. 

There  is  many  breeds  of  this  deliteful 
vegetable,  but  a  mean  one  in  the  hullot. 

I  think  I  heve  stole  them  lying  around 
loose,  without  any  pedigree,  in  somebody's 
tall  grass  when  I  wuz  a  lazy  schoolboy, 
that  eat  dreadful  easy,  without  any  white 
sugar  on  them,  and  even  a  bug  occasionally 
mixed  with  'em  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment. Cherrys  is  good,  but  they  are  too 
much  like  suckiu'  a  marble  with  a  handle 
tew  it.  Peaches  is  good,  if  you  don't  git 
anny  ov  the  pin  feathers  intew  your  lips. 
Watermillons  will  sute  ennybody  that  is 
satisfied  with  half  sweetened  drink;  but  the 
man  wlio  can  eat  strawberries,  besprinkled 
with  crushed  sugar  and  bespattered  with 
kream,  (at  somebody  else's  expense.)  and 
not  lay  hiz  hands  on  hiz  stummuck,  and 
thank  the  author  ov  strawberrys,  iz  a  man 
with  a  wornout  conscience — a  man  whose 
mouth  tastes  like  a  whole  in  the  ground, 
and  don't  care  what  goes  down  it. — Josh 
Billings. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb.  With  hair  as 
fine  as  silk;  The  longer  Mary  lived,  the 
more  She  found  that  lamb  a  bilk.  For  all 
the  hair  was  only  flax.  On  that  deceitful 
brute;  But  Mary  hadn't  much  to  say,  For 
her's  was  only  jute. 

Another  Version  of  the  Above. 
Mary's  got  von  leetle  schepe ; 

His  vieece  vas  white  as  vool ; 
Und  every  blace  vhere  Mary's  bin 
Dat  leetle  schepe  has  been  come  too. 

A  Correspondent  who  has  read  much 
.about  women  as  "etherial  creatures," 
wants  somebody  to  throw  a  lively  girl  over 
his  shoulder  and  attempt  to  elope  with 
her.  Ho  adds:  "You  will  think  she  is 
made  of  pig  iron.  It  will  take  at  lea.st 
three  men  to  run  away  with  one  girl  if  she 
is  anything  of  a  kickist." 


Meteorological  Observations. 

At  SArRAMENTO.  CAt.,   BY  THOS.   M.  LOGAN    M    D 
Permanent  Secretary  of  Sutc  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38'31'4I'^  N..  Lone.  12F-29-44"W.  Hichtat  Levee  above 
mian  low  tide,  at  San  Krani'i'.co,  74  teet.  Hieht  ol  lowpr 
surlace  of  mercury.  »«  fct.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
dp'iKnatcd  bv  fisuree.  10  hcing  entire  cloudiness;  f,  half 
cloudiness;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  nuinhom 
in  proportion.  The  force  ol  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
tile  saini- inannir;  0  I.einK  a  calm.  1  a  very  liglit  hr  eze. 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  A.  M..  2  p.  M.,  and  9  r.  M.,  in  unilormity  witfi 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*  Thermometo£:rapb.     IRain. 

Bemarks. — The  meteorology  of  the  last  week 
in  May  affords  an  instructive  lesson  to  our 
agriculturists,  which,  among  its  other^  teach- 
injzs,  should  lead  them  to  calculate,  at  least, 
upon  a  late  rain  in  May,  and  always  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for  "opportuni- 
ties are  angel's  visits." 

In  our  table,  published  last  week,  of  the 
rain-fall  in  May  for  22  years,  it  is  found  that 
the  average  for  that  month  is  0.799  inches, 
and  that  in  one  year  only  did  it  fail  to  exceed  a 
sprinkle.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  same  table,  that  the  rains  in  May 
fell  during  the  latter  half  of  the  mouth,  just  in 
time  to  revive  the  vegetation — ^attended  as  they 
always  are  with  cool  refreshing  weather,  as  the 
week's  record  above  shows.  Such  a  seasonable 
spell  as  has  just  occurred,  demonstrates  tho 
value  of  our  statistics,  and  the  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  their  close  study,  to  our  intelligent 
culturists.  The  rain-fall  for  this  season  stands 
now,  thus:  — 

October 0.020  inches.  iFobruary 1.919  inchea. 

Novemher 0..584  inches.  March  1.690  inches. 

December 0.971  inches.  April l.l.Vl  inches. 

January 1.H75  inches. iMay 0.&56  inches. 

Making  a  total  of  7.7G9  inches;  being  about  the 
same  amount  we  had  in  the  season  of  1863-4, 
when  the  crops  failed  to  come  up  to  anything 
like  the  present  promising  yield.  The  reason 
of  this  latter  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
uniform  distribution  of  the  moisture  during 
each  month — the  slow  and  gradual  manner  of 
tho  precipitation  —  the  large  proportion  of 
cloudy  days,  and  the  concomitant  cool  and  ge- 
nial weather.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  as 
pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  in,  last  week's 
issue,  that  February,  which  is  one  of  our  last 
rainy  months,  constituting  generally  a  period  of 
interregnum  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
rains,  should  have  proved  the  most  humid — 
thus  affording  ground  for  the  plausible  suppo- 
sition, that  it  was  the  abundant  rain  in  this 
mouth  that  secured  the  present  promising  crop. 

Meteorological  Observations   in  Tulare 
County. 

[Reported  expressly  (or  the  Press,  by-  Isaac  B.  Rum- 
FOBD,  of  Orange  Grove.] 
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1  Variable. 

We.    10 

I.w 

71 

6H 

M 

.11 

.14 

IVariablo- 

-blustery. 

Th.     11 

'  46 

'i4 

68 

l!l 

,n 

■i>'.'.H 

IFair. 

Fri.    12 

i  .Ki 

77 

73 

.1:1 

.07 

29.10 

Fair. 

Sat,    1311  .Vi 

8;i 

78 

.24 

.11 

.07 

Fair. 

Sun.  14 

•IK 

8i 

83 

.21 

.1(1 

■2K.9-I 

Fair. 

Mem.  1.1 

60 

•.« 

;9 

.1.1 

.iu 

29.00 

Variable. 

Tu.     16 

.W 

73 

70 

.12 

.111 

.04 

Variable. 

We.    17 

!<■> 

71 

66 

.09 

.03 

.01 

Variable. 

Th     l.s 

48 

73 

>0 

.16 

.12 

.11 

Fair. 

Fri.    19 

X, 

82 

76 

.21 

.06 

.00 

Fair. 

.Sat.   20 

.w 

86 

82 

.17 

.01 

.00 

Fair. 

Sun.  21 

60 

90 

81 

.13 

2K.M 

28.88 

Fair. 

Mon.  22 

.Hi 

7.1 

63 

.21  29.18 

29.14 

Fair. 

Tu.     23 

.12 

80 

.2" 

.10 

.06 

Fair. 

We.    24 

.12 

8. 

83 

li 

.m 

28.lr2 

Fair. 

Th.    '2.1 

69 

9fi 

8.1 

04 

■28.81 

,93 

Variable. 

Fri.    26 

6.1 

89 

72 

.00 

.82 

■29.02 

Variable. 

Sat.    27 

.18 

7.1 

70 

.r; 

29.(a 

.Ol 

\  ariable. 

Run.  » 

.17 

69 

63 

11 

,03 

,01 

Cloudy. 

Mon  29 

.m 

61 

.17 

.04 

.01 

.04 

,20 

Variable— rain  last  nt 

Tu.    30 

.V) 

73 

69 

.1.1 

.09 

.10 

Fair. 

We.   31 

») 

Kl 

71 

.16 

.05 

.04 

Fair. 

*  Sunrise.    +  Sun 

set. 

Rainfall. — Dr.  Canfield,  of  Monterey,  re- 
ports the  total  rainfall  of  that  place  at  6.4fJ 
inches;  that  for  the  mouth  of  May  amounted  to 
just  half  an  inch. 

The  rainfall  in  Grass  Valley,  according  to  Dr. 
Kibbe's  rain  gauge,  has  been  31.62  inches. 
Nevada  City,  only  four  miles  distant  from 
Grass  Valley,  has  been  favored  with  44.62,  or 
just  13  inches  more  than  the  latter  place. 

The  rainfall  of  San  Francisco  has  been  13. 98 
inches. 

Five  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  the  month  of  May, 
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California   Industrial  Fairs  for    1871. 

The  State  Fair  begins  on  the  18th,  and  ends  on  the  23d  of 
September,  at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  begins  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Fair  begins  on  the 
12th,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  September,  at  Stockton. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair  begins  on  the  26th  of  September,  at  Chico. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  begins 
August  2Sth,  and  ends  September  1st,  at  San  Jose. 

The  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Fair  will  be 
held  on  the  25th  of  September. 

The  times  of  the  other  Fairs  will  be  inserted  as  received, 
and  kept  standing  until  the  several  Exhibitions  shall  take 
place. 


EJ    t\Ep©^Y. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

(The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  tpecified.] 

San   Francisco,  Thura.,  a.  m.,  June  8th. 

FLOUE — The  market  still  continues  quiet 
with  a  further  small  decline,  and  little  or  no 
demand,  for  export. 

Transaotious  embrace  2,000  bbls.  California 
extra,  1,.500  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  $6.75@8.00;  extra,  $7.C2 
@7.87. 

WHEAT— Has  still  further  depreciated  during 
the  week,  and  we  quote  about  25  cents  lower 
than  our  last  figures.  The  market  is  still  quiet, 
under  this  decline.  We  quote  good  to  choice  at 
$2.25@2.50.  Sales  of  10,000  sacks  have  been 
reported,  during  the  week,  at  $2.25(«i.2.50. 
The  only  buj'ers  are  millers  and  distillers. 

The  Livei'pool  market  has  advanced  a 
penny,  to  12s.  3d.  New  York  rates  are  given 
at  $1.65. 

BARLEY — The  market  still  continues  quiet. 
A  sale  of  800  sacks  is  reported  at  $1.80.  At  the 
close  we  quote  at  $1 .70@1.80. 

OATS — The  market  has  slightly  declined, 
with  small  sales.  Quotable  at  close  at  $1.80@ 
2.10. 

CORN — la  still  lower  with  a  weak  market; 
quotable  at  f  2.05@2.15  per  cental. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.75@3.25. 
according  to  quality. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3. 

RYE— Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED — Has  still  further  declined,  and  we 
quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran,  $27.50;  Mid- 
dlings, $37.50@40.00;  Oil  Cake  Meal  $40. 

HAY — We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $16.00 
@$20.00  %  ton. 

HONEY — Is  coming  in  freely.  We  quote 
12@16c.  Potters  in  2-lb  cans.  $9(2)12  per 
doz. 

POTATOES— Best  descriptions  are  selling 
$1.75@2. 00— inferior  may  be  quoted  at  $1.25@ 
1.50. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  9 
@12^c.  for  California  crop  of  1870.  Hops 
of  choice  quality  are  scarce  at  present. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18%c;  Salted,  8@9c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,610   Cal.   dry. 

WOOL — The  market  is  still  active  and  prices 
a  trifle  improved  from  our  last  report.  It  is 
probable  that  good  prices  will  continue  until 
the  clip  is  fully  exhausted.  Even  inferior 
grades  are  in  better  favor.  We  quote  the  range, 
to-day,  from  burry  to  choice  at  25@33c  while 
fancy  lots,  as  heretofore  are  still  taken  at  an 
advance  of  regular  quotations.  Sales  of  375,- 
000  pounds  are  reported  for  the  week. 

The  New  York  market  was  reported  quiet 
on  the  3d,  with  prices  less  firm  and  the  stock 
of  domestic  fleece  well  nigh  harvested.  There 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
tin-ers  to  purchase  beyond  their  immediate 
necessities.  Receipts  from  California  were  on 
the  increase,  and  some  lots  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, were  considered  the  best  yet  seeii  in  the 
market,  both  as  regards  staple  and  condition. 
It  is  considered  that  the  cheapest  lots  of  wool 
disposed  of  in  California  were  the  best  clips  at 
the  highest  current  rates. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  8@Hy^c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@Sc.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  15%@lGc; 
Oregon,  15@1G;  Chicago  IHc;  California  Hams 
14@,I5;  Oregon  do,  16@17c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  18c;  Oregon  do,  18(u), 
20c;  Eastern  do,  21@21c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13@14c. 

BEANS. — Extremes  of  quotations — Bayo, 
$2.62@$3.25;  Butter,  small  White  and  Pea, 
$2.50@$2.75;  Pink,  $1.87%. 

NUTS— CaHfornia  Almonds,  12%@,15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  7@ 
8c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12%c;  Pecan,  23((^ 
25c  ^  ft),      Cocoanuts  $12@16  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT— Owing  to  the  high  price  of 
feed,  owners  are  crowding  the  market  with  their 
stock,  and  prices  have  materially  reduced. 

BEEF— American,  1st  quaUty,  8@  9c  '§i  lb. 
Do  2d        do        6@  c7  %  lb. 

Do  3d        do        4(^  5c  '^  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  7@10c. 

MUTTON— 5@,5%c  -^  ft). 

LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from  6@7c  ^  lb. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  EiCaxSc. 
dressed,  10@11. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  unchanged. 
Hens  $6%@7^;  Roosters  $6%@7%;  Ducks, 
tame,$6(g)7  ^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $I.85@2.00  ^ 
pair;  live  turkeys,  18@19c  ^  lb. 


WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2.00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50; 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  may  be  quoted  at  30@323/^c;  Cal- 
ifornia firkin  butter,  30@32c.  Fancy  brands 
Cal.    new     are     held     at     a     slight    advance. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  12 
@14c..  Eastern,  15@16c.  for  new. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  28@29c  ;  Oregon 
23@24c. 

LARD— California  Lard,  11-lbtins,  14@15%c; 
Oregon,  lC@17c,  according  to  package. 

FRUITS — We  submit  the  following  prices, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co. : 
Strawben-ies,  2@7c;  Apricots,  5@4;  Cher- 
ries; 8(«j35c;  Gooseberries,  7c;  Rhubarb,  1@ 
3c;  Asparagus,  3@8c. 

CASE  GOODS— In  2  ft.  cans,  per  doz.,  Apri- 
cots, $4;  Apples,  $2.50;  Blackbemes,  $4;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $4;  Grapes,  $4;  Peach,  table,  $4; 
Peach,  pie,  $3;  Pie,  assorted,  $3;  Plum,  table, 
$3,50;  Plum,  i^ie,  $3;  Pears,  $3.75;  Quince, 
$3.50;  Tomatoes,  $2.25;  Table,  assorted,  $3.75. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 
report  a  good  enquiry.  At  the  same  time 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  complete, 
which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  has 
improved.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$16.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable.  Kefuse. 

Rough $15  00  $11  00 

Surfaced 28  00  18  00 

Tod  gued  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Ton^ued  and  gi-ooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  J^-inch 20  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  J(i-inch 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed.       16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  "f)  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50(S}4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,  10>^@ll%c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hemp  Seed,  lb, $  7 
Castor  Beans,  lb.  4 
Castor  Oil,  gal..l  7-5 
Linseed  Oil,  gal  .1  05 
Broom  Corn,^  lb  3 
Beeswax,  5f*  lb...    27 

Peanuts,  m  lb 6 

Corn  Meal,  cwt..2  .50 
Onions,  cwt 1  50 


Sugar,  crsh'd,  lb  $  H'i@$  15 

Hawaiian,    do.  9    1^    12 

Coffee,  Cos.  R,  lb  15,'-^  t    16 

Rio,  do 16    @ 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  ft.  SO    @    90 

(Ireen,  do 60    @1  00 

Rice,  Haw'n,|*B)  "  ' 

China,  do 

Coal  Oil,  ^Sgal.. 
Candles,  ?,  lb.... 


6    ®     7>! 
50    @    60 
15    ®    18 


®      9 
®      iH 
@2  00 
®1  10 
@      5 


©4  00 
®3  50 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Fkibay,  June  9, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb  3.5 

Picl<led,Cal.lb  35 
do  Oregon,  lb.. 

Honey,  i|  ft 25 

Cheese,  ^  lb . . . .  20 

Eggs,  per  doz...  30 

Lard,?,  ft 18 

Sugar,  or.,  (i'i  ft.l  00 

Brown,  do,'|(  ft  10 

Beet,  do,  1  ft     1  00 

Sugar.  Map.  lb.  2.5 

Plums,  dried,  ft.  15 

Peaches,  dried,  *  15 


®     45 


WoqJ  Sacks,  new 

Second-hnddo 
Wheat-sks,  22x36 
Potato  G'yBags. 

Second-hnddo 
Beer  Skins,  ^  ft. 
Shetfp  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain.    12'-^® 
Go.at  skins,  each.    25     - 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted        do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 
.Salted       do — . 


40  ® 
6T-i@ 

15  @ 

23  ® 

15  ® 

15  @ 

m  @ 


PRODUCE,  ETC 
Codfish,  dr.v,  ft. 6  00  @  12!{  B.arley.  cwt. 
Flour,  ex, 'S  ^bl..7  .V)  ®7  75 
SuperHne,  do  5  .5(1  @(i  OO 
Corn  Meal, 1110  ft.3  00  fe,3  25 
Wheat,  "#  100  fts.2  .35  (S;2  .50 
Oats.Tt*  100  fts...l  90    ®2  10 

FRUITS,    VEGETABLES 
Pine  Apples,  t.  ..5  00    (gjR  00     iGarlici 
Bananas,  ©  ft  ..    3  00iu)5  00      " 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft.  (g)    20 


Weak 
Dull 

15    @ 
9    o 


.  .1  75 
.  .2  .51) 
..2  00 


Beans,  cwt 
Potatoes,  cwt 
Potatoes,  new 
Hay,  ^  ton 

Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  @12  00 
ETC, 


®1  85 
®3  OO 
®2  3T4 
2  Oil    (012  37;.-, 
18  00  ®24  00 


Cranberries,  jjj  g 
Cranberries,  0,t 
Apples,  No.  l.tb. 
Pears,  table,  ^  ft 
Oranges,  %;  doz  . 
Lemons,  ^  doz.. 
Figs,  dried,  ^  ft 
Asparagus,  wh.* 


fell  00 

(n)l  00 

(3»  I2M 

(a»  75 

(0)1  00 

@  20 

(g)  15 


Artichokes,  doz.    50  @    75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *  (g>    15 

Beets,  f,  doz 20  (^    25 

Potatoes,  ¥,  ft  . .      2  M      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  @ 

Potatoes,  new. ..      4  @ 
Tomatoes.  'M  ft . . 

Broccoli,  ¥  doz  .1  50  @2  00 

Caulillower,  t  . .  2  .50  fajl  25 

Cabbage.?* doz.. 3  00  @l  .50 

Carets,  13  doz...     10  M    25 

Celery, «  doz  ...    75  ©1  00 

Cr;ss.  ~4  doz  bun    20  @    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25  (0    50 

Egg  Plant ® 


Green  Peas,  x*  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Sugar  Peas,  ^.  lb 
Lettuce,  ^  doz.. 
Mushrooms,  "pi  ft 
Horseradish,^  ft 
Okra,  dried,  V  ft 
Okra,  green,  ij^  ft 
Pumpkins.  ~^  ft . 
Parsnips,  hbnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles, "#  gal... 
Rhubarb,  %<  ft.. 
Radishes,  +  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do  

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Strin<^  Beans,  ft . 
Dr.y  Lima,  shI... 
Spinage,  V'  bskt. 
Salsify,  y^  bunch 
Turnips,  fi  doz. . 

.^sparagras 

New  Tomatoes,* 


5    @ 


-    M 

3    (0) 

4 

& 

25 

& 

'Ih 

50  (a) 

,6 

8    tu> 

in 

25 

8® 

25 

6 

(& 

0 

8    (g) 

fe) 

8 

25    (3) 

.50 

12    l<jl 


POULTRY,    GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75  @1  0  ' 
Turkeys,  iS  ft...  20  (g)  25 
Ducks,  wild,  "t^  p 

Tame,  do  ..   ..1  50    @ 

Teal,  %  doz. . . . 
Geese,  wild,  each    373-^^    .50 

Tame,  f  pair. .2  60    isS  00 

From  Cliicago. 


O 

(dil  00 
(3)1  .50 
(u)3  00 


10  .50 

(all  00 

(tti2  00 

(a>  38 


Hens,  each 75 

Snipe,  'f,  doz  ...1  25 

English,  do... 2  ,50 
Venison.  ^  ft   . . 
Quails,  '^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  dora.  do3  00    @3  60 

Wild,  do.. 1  .50    te2  00 

Hares,   each    ...    40 
Rabbits,   tame..    .50 

Wild,  do,  is  dz.l  75 
Squirrel,  ^  pair.  25 
Beef,  tend,  «  ft.    20 

Sirloin  and  rib 

Corned.  IB  ft . . 

Smoked,  f(  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  #  ft 
Veal,  #  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  «  ft 12>i® 

Lamb,  -f*  ft  

Tongues,  beef,  ea  _ 

IShrimps 

*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    T  Per  gallon. 


1«  (a 
10  (g» 
16  (3) 
IV'i'S 
12  @ 
15    @ 

12HIS 


Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Bacon,  Cal..  Ij^  ft    18 

Oregon,  do  18 

Hams,  Cal,  'f,  ft.     18 
Hams.  Cros.s'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
.Salmon,  s*  ft   ...     10 

Smoked,  new,*    10 

Pickled,  f*  lb..  6 
Rock  Cod,  ¥  ft..  10 
Kingiish,  iH  lb  ..  25 
Perch,  s  water,ft    10 

Fresh  water,ft    \V/: 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts,  ¥,  ft.  . . .      6 
Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomco(l,1S  lb.... 
Terrapin,  iB  do/,.3  00 
Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  i^  ft.. . 

Halibut 62 

Sturgeon,  H*  ft . .      4 
Oysters,  f,  100...  1  00 

Chosp.  ^  doz.. 
Turbo  t 


®    12"-<  Crabs  f,  doz. 

@    75    iSoft   Shell 37 


SnBSORIBEns  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  WITHODT  the  pame  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 

Haas  Bros.,  of  Napa,  Cal..  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Kubal  Pbesb  in  that  place. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR   I>'V0ICE8 

lohhinti   prices  rule  from  ten  tojifieen  per  cent,  hii/her  than  tht 
followintj  guotatioTi^ 

FuiDAT,  June  9,  1871 

lEON.— Duty:  Pig,  $7^  ton:  Railroad,  60c  j*  100  fts;  Bar, 
ItgJD^c:^  ft  ;  Sheet,  polished,  3c  Ij*  ft:  common,  lM®li>4C 
f,  ft  ;  Plate,  VAi:f,1t> :  Pipe,  \i4c-&  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2'^c  1=*  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  ^  ton S32  50    (uti'Si  00 

White  Pig,  %*  ton .40  00    (a> 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  s*  ft —  03    (0 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ^.  ft —  04    (m 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04^(01 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 (a>—  Oiy, 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04)^(a)  —  05  " 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20  —  05    (a)  —  05'^ 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  05    @  —  06'4 

COPPER.-Duty;    Sheathing,  3)ic  '^  ft ;  Pig  and  Bar,  2,'-^c 

fft. 
heathing,  ^ft @_  9(j 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  20    ®  ~  21 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  10    (§  —  11 

Composition  Nails — 21         —22 

Composition  Bolts —21         —22 

Tin  Plates.— Duty;  25 1^  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ^  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00         10.50 

Roofing  Plates  10  00         10  60 

Banca  Tin.  Slabs,  ■»  ft —42 

STEEL.-English  Cast  Steel,  ■^  rb —  15  —  1.5,'^ 

QOICKSILVEK.— ^  ft —  80 

LEAD.-Pig,!©  ft .-06        -07 

Sheet —09         — 

Pipe  • -  10         -  11 

„Bar 08         -09 

ZiNC.-Sbeets,  W  ft —    H'/jt    —10 

Borax.— Refined —  25        _  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  June  8. 

Sole  Leather.— Price  still  continues  the  same,  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  lighi  weights. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ^  ft 26(a30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  B  ft 26((j30 

Country  Leather,  ^,  ft   25®28 

All  French  ^oods  still  have  an  upward  tend'^ncy,  with  a 
growing  scarcity  of  leading  stocks.  No  change  in  domestic 
skins. 

Jodot,8Kil..  per  doz  $62  00@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,perdoz  82  OOig)  96  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  II  to  15  Kil. '^  doz 68  00(a)  88  Oil 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  OOfo)  70  00 

CorncUian,  16  Kil.,per  doz  72  00(a) 

Cornelli.an,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00(0  70  00 

Ogerau  Calf   %4  doz 54  00(g) 

Mercier  Calf,  16  Kil.,  per  doz  65  OOio) 

Common  French  Calf  Skins, '^  doz 35  00(^  75  00 

French  Kips,  %4  ft 100®    130 

California  Kip,  f,  doz  60  00®  75  Oil 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  %  ft 80®    121 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  ii»  ft..-. 110®    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  B.acks,"^  ft I  1.5(«)    12 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ^  doz....    8  50(3)  13  0(1 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings.l^  doz 5  .50r^  10  50 

(^Jalifornia  Russett  .Sheep  Linings 17.5(g)    5  60 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  Tj*  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ■(;*  pair 4  50(g)    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft 30(0)    37'^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  :a  doz 48  00(9  72  0(1 

Skirting  Leather,  ij*  ft 34(^    37J-2 

Welt  Leather,  %*  doz 30  00®  60  0(1 

Buff  Leather,  B  foot  20ia       21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  t<  foot IS&       20 


Oiix'  r»x-inted  IMCaU  List. 

Subscribers  ■will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  lias  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  in.st,ance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
Stptember,  1870  ;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl  0,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  eiTors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Ou.r   Ayronts, 

OuK  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
iufiuence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Traveling  Afirenti. 

W.  H.  MtTRRAY— Eastern  States. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Re.vders  will  favor  ourselves  and  advertisers  by  men 
tioning  the  fact  when  they  obtain  information  from  our 
columns. 


London  Ag-ency.— Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  i  Old 
Jewry,  E.  C,  &  Geo.  Street,  30  Cornhill,  E.  C.  London 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Prkss. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Ccn  • 
munications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  at  d 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  exjierionce  to 
write  finished  ai-ticles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Olli- 
cers  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  mo.'-t  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  ati  ended  during  the  pest  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  m 
(he  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  tr.mning  school  foh  business  (m  this 
coast,  having  the  gi-eatcst  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  yon  saw  this  notice  in  (he  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mathew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  prepared  t 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  as  cheapest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


Tb  '-VIS  4  Waoneh,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones.  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  froo' 
lt>to36in.    None  superiormanf 'd  for  farmers  A  ranchmen. 


Ladies  Desiring  to  Procure  a  Fibst-Class 
Machine   against  easy  monthly  ini>tallments  may  yi^.ly 
to  No.  294  Bowery,  157  E.  2(;tb,  477  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Good  work  at  high  prices  if  desired.  21vl-12mbp 


$.5  TO  $20  per  Day  and  no  Risk.— Do  you  want  a  situ- 
ation as  salesman  at  or  near  home  to  introduce  our  new 
7  strand  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines,  to  last  forever. 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  Sample  Free.  Address  Hud- 
son River  Wire  Works,  75  William  street,  N.  Y.,  or  16 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  23vl-12mbp 


Agents  Can  Make  from  51,000  to  $5,000  a  Ypah  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  country,  selling  Dana  Bick- 
ford's  new  and  improved  FAMILY  KNITTER  This 
Machine  is  guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to 
meet  evei-y  want  of  the  household  for  either  doirestic  or 
fancy  work.  Price  S2B.  Send  stainped  envelope  with 
full  directions  for  an  illustrated  book,     .\ddress 

DANA  BICKFOKD, 
Vice  President  and  General  Agent,  C89  Broadway,  N.  T. 

23v2-2-6m 


EvEET  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarize 
himself  with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
I>ewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  o£S.ce,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especiajly 
handy  for  reference. 

Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depends  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  goodpractical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Held's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  un.able,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San    Francisco.  Cal.     Ivl-3m8nr 


Cal.  File  Manufacturin(J  Co.,  437  Brannan  street,  are 
now  making  Reaper  and  Mower  Sections;  also.  Knives  Com- 
plete, suitable  for  all  Machinery.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 


Dewey    &    Co.,    U.    S.    and 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors 
and  Counsellors,  Scien- 
tific   Press    Office. 
Principal  Agency 
in  the  Pacific 
States.    Es- 
tablished 
i860. 


Plate  V  of  Ilhistrated  Mechanical  Movements,  described 
in  Dewey  &  Go's.  48  i^age  circular  of  Information  for 
Inventors.    Sent  post  jjaid  on  receipt  of  stump. 

Patent  claims  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors 
fully  secured  in  less  time  than  through  any 
other  agency  in  the  United  States,  and  at  less 
cost.  If  you  think  you  have  a  valuable  in- 
vention, consult  none  but  the  best  and  most 
reliable  counsellors.  They  will  obtain  a  valid 
patent  if  new,  or  save  yuu  expense,  it  eld,  b}' 
(giving  you  honest  and  intelligent  a  Ivice.  All 
business  relating  to  patent  soliciting  trantacted 
confidentially  and  thoroughly. 

DE"WEY    &    CO., 
Patent  Agents,  No.  411  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco. 


E.  J.  FRASER,  M.  D., 


JVt>. 


SURGEON, 
lOS   Stoclston,  street.   Si. 


F.,   eal 
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Wliat  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press, 


It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sheet.— .*5nn.^o«^  -^"^V-it 

TtiefirstNo.  evincea  marked  editorial  ability tills  up 

a  vacancy  ihat  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 

With  its   pubhahera   there   is  no  such  word  as  fail.- 

Mt.  Messenger. 

We  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  %i.—[Sanora  Dem. 

Itisa  work  which  no  farmer  should  bo  without.— Li>«^ 
Vnxoji. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  aud  contents. 
. . .  Contains  a  larse  amount  and  great  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  iUustrations.-iStocA- 
ton  Daily  Ind. 

A  largo  16-paee  weekly.  The  Kural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  thotMiil- 
dle  and  Northern  S\.a.iQ».—[Encimil  Alameda. 

Any  intelliRent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper. 
"Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  bettor  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
preved  implements,  aud  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life," 
-{EnHnal. 

They  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  wil 
that.J    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type-  and  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal..  .Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— I.  ValUJo  Recorder. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press.— L^riJWMU  .Viner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  country.— li(/«/io£(a(c*7Han. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— LWcfi  iiluj'  Indepaulent. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B. 
Ewer,  G.  H.  Strong  aud  J.  L.  Hoone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long  needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  overwith  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— I i'uj'aronian. 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  Srlentijic  /*ivM  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Puctjic  Rural  J'resK. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits.. subscribe.— trti/Zcjo  Chronicle. 

Dewey  A  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  for  the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [Evangel,  S.  F. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
tir*e,  and  wo  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  tills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  Bustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  done.-[i'o/o 
Mail. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchasteness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  A.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— ["Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agric    Itural  population. 

Uulike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  horse-racmg,  prize-fighting,  yacbt- 
ing,  etc.,  but  will  be  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Demo- 
orat,  Downievillo. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  ef  the  "Scientific  Press,"  the  name 
of  Dewey  A  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— 1  Alpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— [Christian  Advocate,  S.  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  »  •  •  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.— [Helena,  (M. 
T.)  Goz. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  this 
State.— [Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  are  about  eqaally  divided 
between  mining  and  farming. 

Not  a  farmer  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  learn 
something  of  value  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
conducted  paper,  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press"  will  fulfill  all  these 
conditions.— i  Inyo  Independent. 

From  a  CoRBEsroNDENT.— I  have  seen  your  "Pacific  Ru 
»1,"  and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  studying  its  "  head 
and  front."  It  is  a  lnf,int/  picture,  and  will  induce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  J,  also.         w.  h.  m. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  at  once  to  DEWEY 
&  CO.,  publishers,  No.  414  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco, 


Patented  Articles  for  Agents. 


Longshore's  Combination  Tool. 


This  device  Is  Just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispenbible  It  will  fit  and  lift 
with  perfect  saftty,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel-  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  coraplete  tool  for  stretching  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  kc,  kc.  It  answers  the 
dotible  purpot^c  ol  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Ci  acker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller,  are  all 
hardened  bO  as  to  stand  the  rou<?hi'Ht  usage.  An  Apert 
is  wantt-d  in  every  town  on  tht  Pacific  Co^st  to  bell  this 
valuable  little  implement.    Uetaili>ricti  tifty  cents. 

Richards'  Corner  Protector. 

This  is  a  novel  and  beautiful  invention.  It  com- 
pletely prevents  dust  from  settling  in  the  corners  cf 
rooms  or  stairways,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  ver>' 
fine  finish.  They  sell  very  readily.  Send  50  cents  for 
samples. 

Finger    Guards. 

No  lady  who  Sews  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of 
these  Guards  ;  and  no  book  Agent  who  understands  his 
business  will  fail  to  order  a  good  supply  as  soon  as  be 
sees  them.  It  completely  protects  the  left  fore-finger 
irom  being  pricked  by  the  needle.    lietail  price,  50  cents. 

Hunter's   Improved    Grain    Sepa- 
rator. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  In  the  world.  Prices 
reduced.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  list. 

O'Hara's  Patent  Giant  Corn 
Sheller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve 
ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really 
a  "Little  Giant"  for  shelling  com.  It  is  a  late  in- 
vention, and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at 
the  State  Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
We  are  prepared  to  fiu-nish  them  in  quantities  to  suit. 
Will  give  excluKive  agencies  to  local  agents  who  will  ad- 
vertise and  push  the  iutro<lu<-tinn  of  the  Sheller.  Hetail 
price,  $2.  A  liberal  discount  to  agents.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $2.75, 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street  (Grand  Hotel) , 

San  Fhancisco. 


THE  MASONIC   MIRROR 

Is  the  only  Masonic  Publication  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Scccud  Volume  is  published  weekly,  in  the  popular 
aud  beautiful  form  of  « 

QUARTO-MEDIUM  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAPER 

AND  ISA  riEST CLASS 

Literary  aiid  Family  Newspaper, 

AS   WELL  AS  THB 

OrsaDofthe  Mn«'>nlc  Frateralty  on  the 
I'uclflc    CuUBt. 

KNDORSKjrlNT  OF  THE  ORAId)  LODOB. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  (iraud  Lodge,  F.  .  A  •.  M.  .  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  its  Annual  Communication,  October,  1870. 

Whereas,  lu  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodt^e,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benelit  to  the 
craft,  in  disseminating  Masonic  inforniation  among  the 
fraternity,  as  welt  as  furnishing  a  medium  fur  general 
Masonic  intellifjcnco.    Then?fore, 

ItoBolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mikiiok,  edited  by  Broths  rs  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  said  Masonic  Mirror  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideration  and 
support. 

EKDOHSEMENT  OFTUE  GRAND  CONSISTOBT. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  ■.  P.*.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite  of  Freemason- 
ry in  aud  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  Masonic  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  official  organ  of  this  Grand 
Consistory. 

TO  ASTERTISERS. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it  circulates  in  every  town  and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  bo  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

Rate*  of  AOTertlMlnff. 

One  Square  of  ten  lines,  or  less,  1  time $  1.00 

One  Square  per  Month 2.00 

Quarter  Column,      "     6.U0 

Half  Column,  "       10.00 

One  Column,  "     20  00 

Office,  608  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco  19v21-tf 


I.   O.   0.   F. 


THE      IV  E  W      A.OE, 

A  Weekli  Journal  of  Sixteen  PAOKa, 

The  "Official  Orgiin"  or  the  I.  O.  U.  F.  on 

the  Pacific  Coaat. 

Is  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  General  I.,iterature  :  and  as  a  fnmilj  paper  is  not 
siUT)a8sed  by  any  journal  in  the  United  States.  Subscrip. 
tion  price  per  year  by  mail,  $5.  Delivered  in  the  city, 
per  month,  50  cents.  Office,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  326 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  19yl9 


Thoroughbred      Cotswold      King. 


IMPORTKD  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Game  & 
Fletcher.  England,  aud  J.  l).  Wing,  of  New  York,  with 
their  grades  half  and  thi  ee-quarter  breeds. 

EEFERKNCKS.— Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says:  *'  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  gru4le  rams 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Ivovell,  of  Millerton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  Snelling, 
with  others  from  diOVrent  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  "  Have  more  and 
larger  lambs,  with  Itelter  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wra.  O.  Brine,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Ctlswold  lambs  at  $2  p<'r  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

1,300  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  2\  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  find  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May,  1867. 

Truly,  WM.  BATTEN, 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners*  Names. 


S.  >v.  Crandall. 

Chamberlain 

A   H.  Clapp 

McMullen  

VV.  I'ole 

W.  H  Holmes.. 

O  Bonan ,.. 

J  D.  Wing 

D.  H  Baroel. . . . 
J.  D.  Wing 


Breed.     Sheared 


Cotswold. 


lii'i^ 
8.10H 
lO.SH 

13  7)4 
18  7 
16  6 

18  9 
11  12 

19  4,'.i 


8.2,S 

*:■> 

S6 
6-IM 

6.9 
11  37 

8.7 
10  6 


Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Gold'n  Fleece" 
and  '■  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Randall  Prize,  for  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  k  BRO.. 

19vl-3in  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair   Prices,   40  Rams  and  20 
Ewes,  of 

Fxill  mooded  Hllislaii  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  ■■  Electoral "  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  Duchess  County.  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  aud  have 
carried  oil  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
Bince  1^4. 

ALSO    FOR    SALE, 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full  Blooded 
Xioicestersbire  Rams  and  Ewes, 

just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T  Wilson,  Eay.,  aud  imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 

COTSWOLD    AND    SOUTHDOWNS, 

and  M  and  other  crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Brci-ds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Figs, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Iteasonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
'iOvl.am 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Ptitent  A-gra,  ITo  Pianos, 

GRAND,  SaXIARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let- 

A.    HEYMAN, 

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
mal8-tf  Opposite  old  Capitol,  Saobamento. 


H.  K.  CTTMMIHOS. 

1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

'Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce  Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    18.'!8. 
•415  and  il7  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  Interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 

17Tl.tf 


AGENTS    WANTED    FOR  THE     YEAR 

fir     RATTI   FQ  A  rtletory  of  the  Franco- 

Ur      DM  I  I  LUU;       Gennan  War.    By  Brockctt. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.    Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  k  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apI5-3m 


FIRST  PREMIUM  A'WARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  bei-t  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E    SOULE. 


ap22.3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacbauento.  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 


IMPOSTSBS    OF 


Hardware,    Farming   Implements, 

MA.CHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 
CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BURKE'S  EAOLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

NEW  YORK  MOWEK  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Engines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  In 
Farmin|. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELF  RAKE  REAPEK. 

9, 11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13,  15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
17-vl-3m 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

8^"  Warranted  to  make  nutter  in  from  Tfiree 
to  Fire  Minutes.' 


It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.  L.  HUNT, 

vl-Gmr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  sti. 


STOCKTON,  C.VL. 
ALEX   MoBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE  LABOEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.~4vl-3mr 


t 


WM.   M.   LTON. 


CHAS.  O.  BAStniS. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  &  Son,  dealers  in   Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,  Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mi  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


June  10,  1871.] 


Ofjy 


a^ij-ae"  tsste!  ssessts 


.'.r«B5^., 

UREDBYADRIANCE,PLA7T&C0 
STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Deacrfptlve  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail 

MARCUS  C.  HAWL.EY&CO.,Agent3y 

108  k  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PEICES  OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOE,    1871. 

The  Buckeye  is  the 

BEST    MOWER    NOW    IN     USE. 

As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  It  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

S"v»^eepstali;es  Tlireslier. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDICIC'S  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
fc  toclt  of  Agricultural  Implemonts  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS   C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  San  Francisoo. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


A^  A.  00  IV. 

THE  BEST  FARM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

^WAGONS, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

General  Agents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
6vl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY, 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Powls, 

AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 

the  Fine  Breeds  of  Poultry  into  the  State,  a 

rare  opportunity  is  now  presented.     The  un- 

;derBigned  has  just  received  from  Europe  and 

Ithe   Eusiem  States,  and  offers  for  sale  at  the 

most  reasonable  rates  the  following  lirst-class  stock: 

FORTY    LIGHT    BRAHMAS, 

"Duke  of  York"  Strain; 

FORTY    DARK    BRAHMAS, 

"  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  Houdans,  Gevecceurs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

GEORGE    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer   and    Breeder  of   Choice    Poultry,  corner  of 

Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Address,  with  stamp,  F  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


I87I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 


187I. 


The   only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu- 
lar California  Magazine  will  corti- 
mence  with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4 .  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates: — Two  copies,  J7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscri'jers,  aa 
extra  copy  will  be  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED      BY 

John  H,  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December — consti- 
tute a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


Farmers    and    Teamsters, 

SAVE       YOXJI*       IVIOINEY! 

BY    USING   THE 

Patent  Wood  Horse  Collars  and  Haines 
Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 
with  Straw. 

1st.  Durability,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  Convenience.  Opening  below,  can  be  laid ou  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

5th.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  it  never  loses  its  bbape,  always. bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  neck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

tith.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  or  rubs  off 
THE  hair. 

7th.  It  has  all  Important  advantage  In  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  betting  tight 
around  the  top  of  tue  ni  ck  when  heavy  tongues  have 
to  be  carred  (as  in  some  machines) ,  thus  keefing  the 

NECK    CUOL,     and     FREE    *FROM     SORES    IN    THF.    HOTTEST 

WEATHER.     Leather   Collars  will  tighten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  being  a  nou-condui.tor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  This  Collar  is  WARRANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  iu  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  i.ther  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

■WTLDMAN  &  MARBLE, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


EOG!!!!!    EGGt!!*«!    EGGS! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EGGS!  NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO  PACKING  REQUIRED  ! 

To   the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  50  each 

CAUTION  I 
Stevens'  P.4Tent  Eqq  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26,  1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  mtinufactur- 
ing,  selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS   k   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-vl-3in  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  REAPER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Elc,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY  THE— 

P»A.CIEIC  EILE   T^OKKS, 

03  Heale  Street,  near  IVIIsislon, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


mslStf 


IT.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned.  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Lig-ht  and  Dark  Brahmas, 

Partridg-e  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  and 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 

OFFERS     FOR     SALE     BOTH 

IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

ALSO, 

EffSS   for   Uatclilng, 

No  orders  filled  C.  O.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.    M.    NICHOLS, 

Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 


21vl-tt 


Alameda  Co., 
Cal. 


WM.    M.    LANDRUM, 

BREEDER  AND   IMPOKTER   OF 

Long'-'Wool   Varieties   and   Southdown 
SHEEP  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 


Offers  a  fine  lot  of  all  grades  of  RAMS  for  sale. 

WM.  M.  LANDRUM, 
22vl-Gm  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

A  Few  Pig-s  from  Pure  Stock,  Imported  from 

THE    PENS    OP    ADAM    RANKIN,    ESQ., 

of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  for  sale  by  the  undersigned, 
3>4  miles  west  of  Napa. 


Cash  must  accompany  orders. 
19-vl-lm 


R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

35ERRY    STUEET, 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late -fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, wil!  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friends  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  cirstomers. 

19vl-3m  MILLER    &   HALEY. 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


&"  K  ours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 
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S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montg'omery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-8mr 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    1865, 
AND  JULY  21TH,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  wlio  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  s€  en 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  aijproach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen To  IS  per  Day,  each  bale  wpit;hing 'iSO  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adai^ted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Pi'esses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

I£inril>all   Cax-  and  Ca^rriajjo 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  baud. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE,    $250. 

ap8-3m 


STDEril^OSCOPJES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
£91  Broadw.w,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitiin  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

IPliotogrtiphic    MLaterials. 

ma2.^-10t 

Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ^the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IN 

r,Il2litne>a,    ( leaullncNs, 

£IUHtlclty  and  Durability, 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
tiius  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  th« 
peculiiir  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M. 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  M.arket  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearlj 
every  town  in  the  State. 

COOLKY    «fe    GKEESr,    Proprletoi-K. 

Holjirook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows^ 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TItB 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

nt  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.         Sod  &/  Stubbla 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  but  an  even 
surface  for  the  luaper.  Mower,  Kake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land:  clear  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self  adjusting  hinged  i-teel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


19Tl-75!im 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 
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Is  issued  weekly  on   Saturdays,  coutaiuing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Agi-ICMlturo,   IX«n-tieulHirc,    Stoclr 

X^iiisliig:,    T><>iiio.*itic  EcoiioJiiy, 

Homo    ^IitiTufaotiiros  >Ie- 

eliiviiics,  Ii\cl\isti-loti,  etf. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as. 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
BaRAL  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  atti'active  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  studj'  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  tlie  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products ; 
Creation  of  Now  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Imjiroved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soU 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  apphcable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  BuaiL  Pbess  will  treat : 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nm-series, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fniits;  Steam- 
plowing,  seetliug  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  llasin  and  Fruit 
drj-iug; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lectures  un 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  imi)roved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  bj-  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientitic  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  fanner  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,    etc.,  will  be  given. 

JVo  edUorials  or  selections  of  unchaste  or  doubl- 
fui  injlnence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  dUrepulahk 
aduertisemetUs,  will  be  admitted  into  its  columns. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  he  insert- 
ed. Circulated  wid..ly  amouu  tlie  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  tliu  P.  K.  P.  will  bo  the  chcainnt  aud 
mo»t  efl'ective  medium  for  a  largo  range  of  lirst  class 
tdvei'tisemvntB  in  the  Pacific  BtateK. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Loc.vL  Canva-ssehs  "\V.vnted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  oftered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4 .00 

One  copy  six  mouths 2.50 

One  copy  three  months 1.25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  flr.5t  year,  each $3,00 

[A.  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  gutter  up  of  club.) 

r>EWEY  &>  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No . 
414  Clay  at.,  Sau  Francisco.  Nov.  21,  1870. 


BOONE'S     C-SPRING     ROLLER     SKATE. 


P^VTENT    OW^IVXED. 


Thi.s  S-KATE  surpasses  in  Elasticity,  Dvurability 'and  Ease  of  Operation,  any  other  Skate  in  existence.    Its 
superiority  has  been  proved  wherever  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  other  Holler  Skate. 

FOR    DESCRIPTION^SEND    FOR     DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULAR. 

Warranted  to  run  longer  without  requiring  to  be  repaired  than  any  other  8kate. 

Owners  of  liinks  wiU  find  it  the  most  profitable  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.    The 
patentees  guarantee  the  right  to  run  this  Skate  to  purchasers  of  rights  tor  the  full  Icrm  of  the  patent,  and 

Warrant  it  to  be  no   Infringement  on   any   Existing   Patent. 

state,  County,  Town  and  Rink  Rights  for  sale  at  reasonable  terms. 

Apply   by   letter   or    in    person   to 

UNDERBILL    BOYNTON,     ' 

105  Montg'omery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal., 

General  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


IT  HAS  :n'o  equal. 

IT    :MOWSi— IX    DHOPiS-IT    SELF-KAKIi:!!!*! 

This  Machine  is  the  har\est-gnthcring  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma 
chincry,  aud  takes  rank  with  the  PuiNiiso-PaEss,  Engink-Latuk,  a>"d  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  pkecisio.n 

STAUNCHNESS  AND  DCRABIl-ITY. 

Its  foundation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  inoN,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  UKAlilNG  IS  shaped  to  STANDAKD  GUAGE  and  each  ecu  CUT  OUT  OF  SOLID  IllON  WITH  MATHEMATICAL 
EXACTNESS. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  W»t«r, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  thi  he  luuans  we  KtuucE  piuction  to  ihe  Lowest  Point — stop  the  sclf-destmction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avuid  bbeakagks  in  harvest — seciure  easy  draet  and  the  same  duiiability  which  pertains  to  cut 
GKAK  in  other  kiuds  of  luai  liincry.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
aud  IU;liable  l!'armers  in  the  laud,  all  of  whom  uuitti  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

'*  Tlioz-e    is   no    other    Ilax-vcsster." 


For  Price;  and  Complete  Information,  address 


E.   BALL   &  COMPANY.,   Canton,   0. 


LINFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and   5  Fbost  sibbet,  Sau  Fbasouoo,  General  Agents  for 
World  Mower  and  Iteaper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  mall-8t-r 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 

Growers'  and  Manufactui-ers'  Association: 

TRUSTEES: 


A.  P.  BUAVTON. 
WILLIAM  V.  RALSTOX, 
UIIAKLKS  J.  PILSBI  K\, 
EDWAKD  B.  NKHLY. 
JAMES  DALK  JOH.VSTOX, 


II.  If.  B.AXCROFT. 
KOBERT  CHRISTY, 
.».  M.  STRONil. 
JCiH.V  WIKLA.VD. 
CHARLES  ROWE, 


l.DWARD  SPILKiH. 

OFFICERS  : 

PEESroEKT 

Sf/ketahy JAMPS  DALE  JOHNSTON. 

TBEASUHEn BA.NK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

AttouneY LHOXIDAS  K,  PRATT. 

Factobs RODU-K.S.  MhVI-.K  A  CO. 

General  Agent JAMi'S  DALii  JOHNSTON. 

Resident  DiaKTTOB E.  K.-XKKI.V. 

PL.4NTATIOS  SUPEKINKT  J.   M.   STItONG. 
AssIST.lNT  do  ..EDWARD  ^PII.KFR. 

do         ..ROBERT  (-HHISTV. 

do          .  C^HARI.KS  ROWE. 
Stobe  KeepebACh'kCl.J.  Bi-ATTV  JOHNSTON. 
Engi.^eeb Wil.  H.  MOORE. 

The  Commission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  k  Co.,  of  San  lYancisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  OfTers  of  L.inds.  Ma- 
chinery,  Implements,  Seeds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  cither 
Trees,  Lumber,  Horses.  UariHSs,  with  full  partic ulare, 
shciuld  be  forwarded  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  and  General  Agent,  125  Sansomc  street, 

19vl-3m  8an  Fbancisco. 


GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Comer  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets,  OAKLAND. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    l?OXJJL.XK,Tr. 

Every  variety  of  Fancy  Poultry  constantly  on  hand 
and  for  sale. 
Address,  with  stamp,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trap, 


FOR  GOPHERS,  SQUIRRELS,  RATS,  CAT0TE8, 
and  other  "  Varmints." 


This  Trop,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  simple  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  pnd  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  cimveniently  by  women  or  ch  Idrcn 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
.")0  cents.  By  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  expres 
cliurges  are  high),  $1.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  o 
dealers  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Address  the  invenlo 
aud  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS, 
Sin  I/fandro,  Alameda  County,  Ca 
al-ly-»wbp 

ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

A.  A.   MARKS,  No-  575  Broadway.  N.  T.  City, 


the  inventor  and  author- 

iz.'d  Tnitod  Htates  Govern- 

mint  manufacturer  of  the 

cilcbrated    first  premiuii 

Artificial  Limbswith  Rub- 
__  biT  Hands  and  Feet,  has  ' 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  hl^  illoMiatcd 
Pamphlet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  suffered  am- 
putations, espcK-ially  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  lost 
their  limos  in  service-  Copies  sent  free  to  applicants. 
21vl-lUt8-l-,!tr 


^T 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


The  best  and  cheapest  Domestic  Pump  in  the  market. 

UIi^KKV  &  PI.A<  K, 
Wholesale  AeenU,  112  Calilomi*  St.  San  Franciaoo. 


GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

VTTOKNKYS  AND  COUNSELORS  .\T1.A^V, 

In  Building  of  Paclflc  Innurance  Oo  ,  N.   E.  corner  Cali- 
fornia an'  LeIdefidorH  ilreets. 
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The  Percheron  Horse. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  ofifering  to  our  read- 
ers the  annexed  beautiful  portrait  of  a  pure  Per- 
cheron, which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
taken  from  life. 

"Leo"  is  a  splendid  stallion  imported  by 
and  the  property  of  Edward  Sohreiber,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  near  Allentown,  Pa. 

About  two  years  ago  being  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  breed  of  horses  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  also  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  best  strain  of  blood  there,  by 
sending  for  them  through 
others,  he  visited  France 
himself,  so  as  to  procure 
the  very  best  selections  by 
personal  examination.  He 
travelled  around  exteuaive- 
ly,  seeing  large  numbers  of 
these  horses,  and  finally  se- 
lected five  stallions  and  one 
mare,  for  shipment.  Ow- 
ing to  a  long  and  rough 
voyage  one  of  the  stallions 
was  so  severely  injured  that 
he  could  not  recover,  and 
was  thrown  overboard.  The 
other  five  arrived  safely, 
and  are  now  at  his  fine 
farm  near  Allentown. 

If  it  is  true  that  "he  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass 
gi'ow  where  only  one  giew 
before,"  deserves  well  of 
his  country,  it  is  equally 
true  of  persons  like  Mr. 
Schreiber,  who  risk  their 
capital  in  introducing  into 
the  country  at  an  outlay  of 
several  thousand  dollars, 
valuable  improved  breeds 
of  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  such  as  these 
splendid  Percherons. 

Leo,  herewith  represent- 
ed, shows  in  a  very  marked 
degree  the  Arabian  descent, 
in  his  long  silky  mane, 
prominent  eye,  fine  ear, 
and  general  conformation. 
No  other  breed  of  horses 
combines  such  general  and 
sometimes  opposite  qual- 
ities as  the  pure  Percheron, 
and  in  his  native  country 
he  seems  required  to  pos- 
sess what  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  other  horse — 
great  draft  power  with 
quick  step  and  action. 
These  are  quahties  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  others  are  at  this  time 
are  of  the  greatest  practical  value  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Of  the  courageous  patience  of  this  class  of 
horses,  samples  are  constantly  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  "where  he  drags  at  a  trot  heavy  loads, 
the  weight  of  which  is  said  to  frighten  the  imag- 
ination, stopping  short  both  in  ascending  or  de- 
cendiug,  starting  off  freely,  and  always  without 
balking,  never  sulking  at  his  work  or  food,  and 
fearing  neither  heat  nor  cold." 

The  Percheron  horse,  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  when  the  Arabian  cross  was 
obtained,  propagates  with  sufficient  uniformity, 
and  has  such  definitely  marked  typical  quali- 
ties, as  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a 
distinct  breed.    His  native  province,  Perche,  is 


a  hilly  country,  ascending  and  descending 
which,  has  developed  wonderfully  strength  and 
soundness  in  shoulder  and  limb.  While  in 
London  a  traction  of  only  2,000  lbs.  is  required 
of  a  draft-horse,  in  Paris  a  Percheron,  har- 
nessed to  stone-carts,  often  drags  5,000  lbs.  and 
sometimes  more. 

Another  strong  peculiarity  in  this  horse  is 
his  uniform  good  temper.  They  are  the  family 
pets  and  favorites  in  Perche,  and  the  children, 
as  soon  as  able  to  hold  a  whip,  are  said  "to 
live  among  the  horses  and  play  between  their 
legs.     The  women   and  children  have  the  care 


Fine  Sheep. 

By  invitation,  we  this  week  visited  the  flock  of 
pure-blooded  Silesian  sheep,  lately  imported  by 
Eobert  Beck,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agiicultural  Society.  These  sheep  may  be  seen 
on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Flint,  about  one  mile 
south  of  Sacramento  City. 

There  are  in  the  lot  twenty-three  bucks  and 
sixteen  ewes.  We  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  imi^ortations  of  sheep  ever  made  into 
the  State.  They  will  do  much  towards  im- 
proving our  flocks.     They  produce  wool  on  all 


Exchange  of  Fruits. 

A  large  number  of  the  Eastern  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  our  State  Society  to  exchange 
specimens  of  fruit  for  exhibitions  at  the  respec- 
tive Fairs,  and  the  arrangements  for  such  ex- 
changes are  being  completed.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  see,  side  by  side,  at  our  State 
Fair,  fruits  from  very  many  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  each.  This  will  be  a  portion  of 
the  exhibition  that  must  prove  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  an  ex- 
change of  other  classes  of 
articles  in  the  future,  and 
thus  introduce  a  custom 
that  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  useful  to  our  State. 

Samples  of  our  own  fruit 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  sev- 
eral Fairs  in  the  East  and 
will  be  worth  more  to  us  in 
the  way  of  attracttng  atten- 
tion and  immigration  to 
our  State,  th&n  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  circulat- 
ing published  facts  and 
documents  on  our  resources 
and  advantages.  It  is  im- 
possible now  to  foresee  the 
many  advantages  that  will 
grow  out  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  feature  in 
our  fairs. 


PERCHERON  "  LEO."— PROPERTY  OF  E.  SCHREIBER,  NEAR  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


of  them  while  the  men  are  in  the  field  at  work. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  interest  which  is 
now  being  taken  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  im- 
prove our  working  horses  with  this  really  valu- 
able blood.  An  article  will  be  fonnd  in  another 
column  of  the  present  issue  making  further 
reference  to  this  breed  of  horses— especially 
with  regard  to  their  color.  The  representation 
herewith  given  is  from  an  electrotype  taken 
from  the  original,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Practical  Farmer,  m  February  last. 

Impoetant  Coal  Discoveries  are  reported  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The 
coal  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  discovered 
on  this  coast,  and  can  be  delivered  here  at  six 
dollars  per  ton.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the  dis- 
covery is  most  important  and  opportune. 


parts  of  the  animal  except  the  hoofs,  ears  and 
eyes;  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  Me- 
rinos is  that  the  wool  is  even  and  fine  on  all 
parts  of  the  carcass.  The  finest  German  doe- 
skin or  broadcloth  is  manufactured  from  the 
wool  of  this  particular  stock.  The  sheep  were 
being  sheared  when  we  visited  them,  and  one 
of  the  fleeces  just  taken  off  was  weighed  in  our 
presence.  The  weight  was  seventeen  pounds — 
heavy.  This  fleece  was  from  a  three-year  old 
ram.  Those  who  want  to  breed  fine  wool  sheep 
have  now  a  rare  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  so. 


Thb  Geape  Chop. — Favorable  reports  still 
continue  to  come  in  from  the  grape  crops.  An 
immense  number  of  new  vines  will  come  into 
bearing  for  the  first  time  this  season. 


Farmees'  Club  at  Wat- 
soNviLLE. — The  subject  of 
the  formation  of  a  Farm- 
ers' Club  for  the  Pajaro 
Valley  is  being  agitated  at 
Watson ville.  The  Pajaroni- 
an  is  urging  the  importance 
of  such  an  organization.  So 
much  has  been  written  and 
said  as  to  the  benefits 
which  attend  the  organiza- 
tion of  Farmers'  Clubs  that 
it  woiild  seem  to  be  need- 
less for  ns  add  a  single 
word  commendatory  o  f 
their  purpose. 

Fair  at  Petaluma. — The 
Directors  of  the  Sonoma 
and  Marin  District  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  fixed 
upon  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember for  the  commence- 

~  ~-  "  ""il^-^^r^  ment  of  their  annual  exhi- 

bition, which  will  continue 
six  days,  at  Petaluma.  The 

plentiful  harvest  in  that  portion  of  the  State 

will  no  doubt  bring  out  a  large  attendance  at 

their  annual  festival. 


White  Canaries.— Pure  white  and  grey  cana- 
ries were  imported  on  the  last  China  steamer. 

Rain-Fall. — Three  and  a  half  inches  of  rain 
fell  at  Shasta  in  the  month  of  May,  1871.  There 
ought  to  be  good  crops  there.  A  slight  shower 
visited  the  central  coast  regions  of  the  State  on 
Monday,  and  another  "sprinkle"  on  , Tuesday 
night. 

Corn  and  Hogs  by  Rail.— A  lot  of  com  was 
received  from  Iowa  by  rail,  a  few  days  since, 
which  met  with  a  prompt  sale  at  $1.85.  Two 
more  car  loads  are  at  hand.  A  procession  of  300 
hogs  passed  through  this  city  a  day  or  two  since, 
just  arrived  by  rail  from  the  East. 
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ECHANICAL     ^^ROGRESS. 


The  "Woolwich  Infant." — This  is  the 
nickname   of   the   35-ton   gun,  which    has 
recently  been  tested.     Nature  for  May  18th 
has  a  notice  of  it,  from  which  we  condense: 
'  'That  the  gun  is  not  merely  a  show  pro- 
duction, as  was  the  case  with  the  monster 
Krupp  cannon,  but  a  really    serviceable 
and  efficient  fire-arm,  is  ."ihown  by  its  en- 
durance of  the  severe  test  to  which  it  was 
stibjected  at  proof.    On  tliis  occasion  the 
700  It) .  proieotile  was'thrown  from  the  gun 
by   the   euormouB   charge   of    130  lbs.    of 
gunpowder— the  largest,  in  fact,  that  has 
ever  be"en  safely  consumed  in  any  life-arm 
— the  explosion  being  without  the   slight- 
est injurious  effect  upon  the  steel  bore  or 
surrounding  wrought-iron  castings.     The 
solid  cylinder   of    iron   which   constituted 
the  shot  issued  forth  at  the  terrible  veloc- 
ity  of    1,370   feet   per   second,  and,  after 
traveling  some  fifty  yards,  buried  itself  in 
the  butt  of  loose  earth  to  a  depth  of  thirty- 
three  feet.     *     *    It  is  calculated  that  at  a 
distance   of    fifty  yards    the    heavy    pro- 
jectile  would   be    thundered    forth    with 
such  force  as  to  penetrate  fourteen  and  a 
half  inches  of    solid  iron,  an  armor  plate 
suoh  as  no  ves-sels  of  our  present  construc- 
tion are  enabled  to   carry.     At  two   thou- 
and  yards — at  upwards  of    9,    mile,  there- 
fore— the  shot  would  possess  enough  pene- 
trating force   to  pass   clean   through   the 
side  of  the  strongest  ironclad  afloat.     *     * 
The  utmost  distance  to  which  "the  Wool- 
wich infant,"  as   it   has   been   nicknamed, 
will  in  all  proliability  be  capable  of   pro- 
jecting a  shell  is  about  ten  thousand  yards, 
supposing  the  arm  to  be  laid  at   an   eleva- 
tion   of    some    thirty-three    degrees.     So 
satisfactory,  indeed,  has  this  experimental 
structure  turned  out,  that  a  further  batch 
of  sister  guns  have  forthwith  been   com- 
menced, and  will  serve  to  arm  some  of  our 
heavy  ironclads  which   are  now  building. 
Only   a  small   number  of    such   weapons 
will  be  carried   by   these   vessels— two,  or 
at  the    most    four,  apiece — and   thus   our 
modern  men-of-war  will  present  a  perfect 
contrast  to  those   of    a   dozen   years   ago, 
when  a  ship,  being  regarded  merely  as  a 
box  of  guns,  sometimes  received  on  board 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  thirty  cannon. 
Nevertheless,  a  broadside  delivered   from 
four  guns  of  these  giant  dimensions  (for 
the  whole  armanent  being  carried  in   tur- 
rets may  bo  brought  to  Ijear  at  one  time) , 
representing  almost  a  ton  and  a  half   of 
metal,  very  far  exceeds  that  which  an  old 
first-class  three-decker  could   throw  into 
her  antagonist,  and  would  indeed  be  suffi- 
cient to  aink  most  vessels  at  a  first  dis- 
charge." 

Tebra  Cotta.— This  material,  which 
sixty  years  ago  was  in  favor,  but  has  been 
out,  is  again  attracting  much  attention. 
The  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  is  rich, — says  The  Engineer, — 
in  terra  cotta.  That  journal  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  manufacture.  We  condense 
from  the  issue  of  May  12th: — "  The  sub- 
stance of  the  article  is  clay  from  Dorset- 
shire and  elsewhere.  The  blocks  or  lumps 
being  dried,  are  hammered  into  fragments, 
ground  and  irifted;  the  fine  powder  is  then 
moistened,  and  becomes  plastic,  and,  after 
kneading,  perfectly  homogenous.  It  is  then 
pressed  by  hand  into  plaster  moulds,  and 
afterwards  hand  finished  with  all  the  care 
bestowed  by  the  artist  upon  a  block  of 
marble.  The  '  touching-up'  process  hav- 
ing been  completed,  the  cast  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  room  until  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  moisture  has  evap- 
orated. A  lighter  tint  then  shows  itself, 
and  the  el.'ty  becomes  sufficiently  hard  to 
be  handled  without  receiving  any  impres- 
sion or  distortion.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  drying  of  the  clay  should  take 
place  equally  in  all  jjarts.  A  draught  of 
air  setting  in  one  direction  may  produce  an 
unequal  arying,  and  the  effect  will  be  seen 
in  a  cracked  and  distorted  figure  when  the 
obJHot  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln.  When  duly 
hardened  by  the  atmosphere,  the  terra  cotta 
casts  are  put  into  the  kiln  and  baked,  or 
'  fired.'  If  this  operation  be  effectually 
performed,  the  clay  becomes  slightly  vit- 
rified and  extremely  hard,  so  much  so  that 
a  pointed  steel  instrument,  such  as  a  knife, 
producas  no  effect  if  drawn  across  the  sur- 
face, but  sends  forth  brilliant  sparks.  This 
is  the  test  of  true  terra  cotta.  Arches, 
pillars,  friezes,  chimney  shafts,  and  other 
architectural  devices  and  decorations,  are 
produced  in  terra  cotta,  at  a  price  from 


half  to  one-third  that  of  Portland  stone. 
In  some  instances  it  is  glazed,  as  in  the 
case  of  garden  seats,  thereby  producing  a 
smooth  and  glassy  surface.  In  reference 
to  the  decorative  use  of  terra  cotta,  it  is 
observalile  that  the  more  elaborate  the 
decoration  is  made  the  greater  is  the  cheap- 
ness as  compared  with  stone.  The  manu- 
facture is  largely  on  the  increase,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  Exhibi 
tion  will  give  additional  impetus  to  this 
ornamental  industry." 


A  New  Lathe. — The  Cabinet^  Maker  for 
May  20th  has  a  descrii^tion  of  a  recent  Eng- 
lish invention,  from  which  we  extract : — 
"It is  for  turning  articles  in  wood  of  any  de- 
sired 8hape,and  any  length,  without  "chuck- 
ing" the  pieces.  The  machine  is  of  a 
lathe-like  form  provided  with  a  hollow  man- 
drel, through  which  the  blank  is  caused  to 
pass  by  feeding  mechanism  which  consists 
of  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  of  which  is  plain 
and  the  other  toothed  or  serrated.  The 
rollers  are  adjustable  by  springs,  so  that 
blanks  of  any  size  within  the  diamett^r  of 
the  hollow  mandrel  can  be  placed  between 
them.  The  blank  as  it  leaves  the  feed  roll- 
ers is  acted  upon  by  rotating  cutters,  which 
reduce  the  wood  or  metal  to  a  circular  form 
to  prepare  it  for  the  shaping  cutters.  The 
blank  then  enters  the  hollow  mandrel  and 
l)as3es  through  it,  when  the  shaping  cut- 
ters are  caused  to  act  and  produce  hollows 
and  projections  upon  it  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  pattern  plate,  which  is  upon 
a  wheel  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  The 
wheel  is  fitted  in  a  slot  in  the  frame,  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  and  others  placed 
in  its  stead  according  to  the  length  of  the 
article  to  bo  produced.  The  cutters  are 
preferably  of  V  shape  ami  revolve  at  a 
high  speed;  they  are  caused  to  act  upon 
the  blank  by  means  of  a  pin  which  works 
against  the  pattern  plate.  The  cutters  are 
adjustable  and  follow  the  undulations  of 
the  pattern  by  means  of  springs.  The  ar- 
ticle as  it  leaves  the  shaping  cutters  is  re- 
ceived by  an  automatic  holder,  which  is 
also  a  polisher  or  finisher,  so  that  the  arti- 
cle before  it  finally  leaves  the  machine  is  in 
a  finished  state.  The  hollow  mandrel  can 
be  reduced  in  size  by  inserting  short  tubes 
into  it,  and  the  knives  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
variety  of  articles  which  can  be  produced 
by  this  lathe;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned wheel  spokes  and  naves,  chair  legs, 
table  legs  and  rails,  banister  columns,  pen 
holders,  billiard  cues,  crochet  needles, 
broom  handles,  furniture  knobs  and  rails, 
jjiano  action  rods  and  walking  sticks,  knife 
and  tool  handles,  vent  pegs  and  railway 
trenails,  curtain  rods  and  bedst«ad  poles. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  set  the  ma- 
chine in  motion  and  enter  the  stuff  between 
the  feed  rollers,  keeping  up  piece  after 
piece  fcs  the  work  is  completed  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time." 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


New  Sounding  Apparatus. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  G. 
Livingston  Morse  described  a  device  of 
his  own,  which  consisted  in  arranging  sev- 
eral glass  spheres,  one  above  the  other, 
within  a  casing  of  hemp  or  leather,  the 
case  tapered  at  both  extremities-,  and  con- 
taining at  its  lower  portion  a  small  flexible 
mercurial  reservoir,  so  constructed  that, 
on  receiving  pressure,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  from  the  reservoir  into  another  ves- 
sel. When  the  instrument  descends  in  the 
water,  the  quantity  of  mercury  forced  by 
the  pressure  from  the  reservoir  into  the 
receiving  vessel  determines  the  precise 
pressure,  and  indicates  the  exact  depth  of 
the  water.  A  freezing  mixture  is  intended  { 
to  surround  the  mercury,  and  keep  it  at  an  ]  crop 


A  New  Connection  fob  the  Inddction 
Coil,.— Prof.  E.   J.   Houston   describes  in 
the    Journal   of   xhe  Franklin   Institute   for 
Juno,  some  experiments  made  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  quantity  of  the   spark   of 
the  induction  coil  without  greatly  dimin- 
ishing its   length.     By 'connecting  one  of 
the  poles  with   the  earth,  and  the   other 
with  a  large  insulated  conductor,  a  thick 
quantity   spark  five   inches  in  length  was 
obtained  with -an  instrument  which  throws 
a  six-inch  spark    in  free  air.    We  quote: 
' '  One  of  the  poles  or  ends  of  the  second- 
ary wire  was  connected  with  the  earth  by  a 
cojjper  wire  attached  to  a  gas  pipe.     The 
other  pole   was    connected   with   a    wire, 
which  rested  on  a  large  lecture  table  hold- 
ing the  coil.     On  turning  the  break  piece, 
the  electricity,  instead  of    being  lost   by 
passing    along    the    wires    to    the   earth, 
jumped  from  the  pole  connected  with   the 
table,  to   that   connected   with   the  earth. 
The  thickness  of  the  spark  was  greatly  in- 
creased,   its   length    diminished,    and   its 
color  changed  to  a  silvery  white,  as  when 
a  Leyden  jar  is  placed  in  the   path  of  the 
discharge.     While  the  electricity   is  flow- 
ing between  the  points,  long  sparks  may 
be  drawn   from  any  part  of  the   table,  or 
from  any  metallic  article  within  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  the  coil.     *    *    A  large  insu- 
lated conductor  was  extemporized  by  plac- 
ing some  old  tin  stills  and   percolators   on 
largo  glass  jars.     On  connecting  one  of  the 
poles  with   the   gas   pipe,  the  quantity   of 
the   spark  was  increased.    The   conductor 
was  then  divided  into  two,  of  about   equal 
size,  which  were  connected  with  the  poles. 
The  quantity  of  the  spark   was   increased, 
with,  however,    great    diminution   in   the 
length.     By  successively   diminishing  the 
size  of  one  of  the  conductors,  and  increas- 
ing that  of  the   other,  the   length   of  the 
spark  was  increased,  without  any  sensible 
diminution   in   its   quantity,    until,   when 
one  of  the  conductors  was   less   than   one 
square  foot  in  surface,  a  fine  quantity  spark 
of  aboiit  five  inches  was  obtained.     *     »     * 
In  all  the  experiments  in  which   one  pole 
was  in  partial  connection  with  the  earth, 
as  when  it   rested  on  the  table,  the   loss  of 
electricity  must  have  been  very   great,  for 
several  gas  and  water  pipes  are  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   table.     If,  then,  the  table 
merely  serves   as  an   imperfectly  insulated 
conductor,  which  allows  the  rapid  induc- 
tion of  electricity  in  the  secondary  wire  by 
its  rapid  discharge,  and   thereby,  notwith- 
standing the  loss,  gives  so  great  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  spark,  it  would  seem, 
that  if,  instead  of  the  table,  an   insulated 
conductor  of  very  large  surface  were  used, 
a  much  greater  increase  in  quantity  would 
be  obtained." 


even  temperature.  A  weight  is  fastened  to 
the  instrument,  which  weight  is  detached 
when  it  strikes  bottom,  and  then  the  in- 
strument immediately  rises  to  the  surface. 
No  line  is  used. 


Light  through  Colored  Glass  upon 
Vegetation.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture,  General  Pleasanton  read  an 
essay  upon  the  chemical  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  vegetable  life  when  transmitted 
through  different  colored  glass.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  with  a  grapery  was  no- 
ticed. The  grapery  was  84  feet  by  26,andlG 
feet  high  at  the  ridge.  Into  the  glazing, 
at  every  seventh  row  of  panes  of  white 
glass,  a  row  of  violet  glass  was  introduced, 
alternating  on  opposite  sides  of  the  roof, 
so  that  a  violet  beam  should  fall  eventually 
on  every  leaf  in  the  grapery.  The  cuttings 
planted  grew  rapidly  and  new  wood  was  no- 
ticed daily.  In  a  few  weeks  the  walls  and 
inside  of  the  roof  were  closely  covered  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Experts  pronounced  the 
vines  thus  treated  far  superior  to  those 
grown  in  the  usual  way.  Cuttings  plant- 
ed in  1861,  in  1862  produced  a  wonderful 
of   grapes.     In    1863,  the   amount  of 


Pins. — The  annual  product  of  pins  in 
the  United  States  is  2,000,000  packs,  each 
pack  containing  3,300  pins,  or  a  total  of 
6,600,000,000.  This  is  the  yield  of  eight 
factories.  One  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Boston,  according  to  the  Comme>-cial  Bullet- 
in, sells  every  six  months  1,000  ca.se3,  each 
containing  672,000  pins.     The  factory  reji-  .  . 

resented  turns  out  eight  tons  of  pins  per '  discovered  as  a  mineral  species  in  1833,  in 


fruit  was  equally  large,  and  has  continued 
thus,  season  after  season  without  abate- 
ment, the  vinos  seeming  to  require  no  time 
to  rest. — Iron  Age,  May  18. 

OzocEBiTE. — In  our  issue  for  June  3d 
we  gave  an  item  from  London  Engineering, 
in  which  this  substance, — there  called 
"ozokerit,"— is  spoken  of  as  a  vegetable 
wax.  Prof.  Wurtz,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Gas-Light  Journal,  says  of  it:  "Ozo- 
cerite is  nothing  more,  or  less,  or  other, 
than  mineral  paraffino,  which  is  an  abund- 
ant natural  product  concomitant  with  our 
Pennsylvania    petroleums.     It     was    first 


week.  Hair  pins  are  jobbed  by  the  cask, 
and  but  one  factory  makes  them,  but  that 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons  per  month.  The 
machine  which  cuts  and  bends  the  wire, 
makes  360  hair  pins  a  minute,  ready  for 
japanning.  The  production  and  consump- 
tion of  pins  increases  ten  per  cent,  annu- 
ally. 


Moldavia,  by  Von  Meyer,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  German  countries  quite 
familiarly  as  "Erdwachs"  (earthwax.)  Its 
composition  approaches  carbon  85  hydro- 
gen 15,  which  appe^irs  to  indicate  (if  it  be- 
longs to  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  as  the 
most  eminent  of  living  chemists,  Berthelot, 
appears  to  have  proven,  or  what  he  calls   posed." 


the  "formene"  or  marsh  ga.s  series,  of  the 
generic  or  molecular  formula  C"  H"  +  ^  ) 
somewhere  about  the  composition  C^*  H^«, 
which  corresponds  exactly  to  this.  I  must 
be  remarked  that  Eerthelot's  examination 
of  American  paraftines  by  his  method  of 
synthesis  by  hydrogenation,  gave  him  a 
molecule  much  more  highly  condensed 
than  this,  namely  C«"  H*«,  calling  for  the 
centesimal  composition  carbon  85.04,  hy- 
drogen 14.96.  An  analysis  of  Galician 
ozocerite,  by  Hofstacdter,  is  cited  by  Dana, 
in  his  la.st  edition  (p.  732)  which  gave 
carbon  84.94  hydrogen  14.87.  All  paraf- 
fines,  however,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
are  evidently  mixtures  of  compounds  of 
typical  composition,  which  may  vary 
within  small  centesimal  limits." 

Action  of  Heat  on  Protoplasmic  Life. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London  May  4th,  F.  Grace  Calvert,  1'.  K. 
S.  read  a  pajjer  upon  this  subject  which 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  some  of  the  exper- 
iments detailed  seeming  to  prove  that  life 
might  remain  even  after  a  temperature  of 
300"  Y.  for  half  an  hour.  Dr.  C.  Bastian 
considered  the  experiments  wholly  incon- 
clusive. "  With  regard  to  the  influence  of 
heat  upon  the  life  of  Bacteria  and  many 
other  organisms.  Dr.  Bastian  gave  some 
particulars  concerning  experiments,  which 
tended  to  show,  as  he  thought,  conclu- 
sively, that  thej  were  all  killed  by  an  expos- 
ure in  fluids,  for  ten  minutes,  to  a  heat  of 
60' C.  (140' F.)  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  when  Ama-bie  or  Ciliatt'd 
Infusoria  were  killed,  though  with  respect 
to  Bacteria  there  was  much  more  difficulty. 
Where  the  movements  were  not  of  an  active 
character,  after  the  Bacteria  had  been  sub- 
jected to  different  degrees  of  heat,  no  relia- 
ble opinion  as  to  their  life  or  death  could 
bo  arrived  at.  Bacteria  which  were  really 
living  might  in  many  cases  exhibit  move- 
ments different  in  no  respect  from  those 
which  dead  Bacteria  would  display.  From 
the  exhibition  of  such  movements,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  positively  affiinied 
that  the  organisms  were  living,  or  that 
they  were  dead.  The  case  was  different, 
however,  with  regard  to  reproduction — dead 
organisms  could  not  multiply.  Having 
found  a  fluid,  therefore,  which  was  most 
suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  Bacteria, 
butwhich  seemed  wholly  incapableof  giving 
origin  to  them  de  noro,  he  inoculated  por- 
tions of  it  with  living  Bacteria,  and  then 
found  that  those  fluids  which  had  been 
heated  to  50'  C.  or  55"  C.  f..r  ten  minutes 
became  quite  turbid  in  two  or  three  days, 
whilst  others,  heated  for  the  same  time  to 
60°,  65',  70°,  75"  0.  and  upwards  invariably 
remained  clear  and  showed  no  signs  of 
turbidity.  As  living  Bacteria  will  always 
multiply  under  suitable  conditions  in  suit- 
able fluids,  their  failure  to  multijdy  was 
the  best  evidence  that  they  had  been  killed." 

Phosphate   Process    for    Utilization 
OF  Sewage.— David  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  has  a 
second  paper  upon  this  subject.    Our  read- 
ers will  remember  a  notice  in  the  Press  of 
his  paper  read  last  year  before  the  British 
Association.     He  now  gives  results  of  the 
working  of  the  process  upon  a  large  scale. 
We  quote  from  the   American    Chemist  for 
May:  "To  the   disposal  of  the   sewage  by 
distributing  it  at  once  over  the  land,  there 
are  several  objections.    The  suspended  and 
most  offensive  solid  matters  in  the  sewage 
cannot  sink  into  the  soil,  but  remain  upon 
the  surface,  covering  the  plants  with  fcetid 
matter     and     polluting    the    atmosphere; 
rnoreover,  sewage,  although   rich  in  am- 
moniacal  salts,  is  very  poor  in  phosphates, 
and  therefore  its  ap])lication    in    general 
farming  is  restricted.  By  the  application  of 
the  phosphate  process  these  difliculties  are 
overcome.      This  consists  in  treating  the 
sewage  with  a  solution  of  the  native  phos- 
phate of  alumina  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  arrests  decompo- 
sition and  causes  the  precipitation  of  tlie 
suspended  matter.     The  liquid  thus  puri- 
fied will  now  carry  to  the  land  a  considera- 
ble   quantity    of    soluble    phosphates    in 
addition   to    its    other    ingredients.     The 
process  as  in  operation  at  the  Tottenham 
Sewage  Works,  goes  a  stop  further  by  pre- 
cipitating all  the  fertilizing  materials.  The 
sewage  is  run  into  reservoirs  along  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  the  phosphate  solution, 
and  immediately  afterwards  milk  of  lime 
is  run  in  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  of 
the  solution.     This  precipitates  the  phos- 
phates in  solution  together  with  all  the 
organic    matter,   and,    after  settling,   the 
supernatant  water  can  be  discharged   into 
the  streams,  without  polluting  them.     The 
purification  requires   from   three  to  eight 
hours.    *    *    The  writer,  however,  does 
not  think  the  manure  will    pay  the  cost  of 
the   process,  though   it  will  nearly   do  so, 
and  is  considerably  more  advantageous  and 
economical  than  the  other  processes  pro- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Sanitary  Effects  of  Coal  Oil 
Questioned. 

Editors  Pbess:— Your  correspondent 
was  mucli  astonished  by  a  statement  which 
has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  of 
late,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Santa  Barbara,  as- 
cribing the  immunity  which  that  country 
enjoys  from  the  ravages  of  such  diseases  as 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diptheria,  chills, 
and  the  like,  to  the  presence  of  such  large 
quantities  of  petroleum  in  that  portion  of 
the  State.  .  On  perceiving  in  your  last  issue 
that  this  hypothesis  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  so  eminent  an  authority  as  your 
Santa  Barbara  correspondent,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  subject  more 
carefully  and  the  result  is  the  unqualified 
adhesion  to  the  new  doctrine  by  your  pres- 
ent correspondent. 

The  Santa  Barbara  savans  evidently  ex- 
plain the  action  of  the  "  peculiar  ambro- 
sial influence  pervading  the  air,"  by  the 
aid  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  the 
' '  well  known  action  of  carbolic  acid  in  de- 
stroying low  forms  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,"  and  as  petroleum  is  supposed  to 
contain  in  its  complex  arrangements  of 
atoms  those  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
carbolic  acid,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
strong  effort  of  the  scientific  imagination 
to  convert  the  potential  into  the  actual. 

These  curious  speculations  led  your 
present  correspondent  to  search  for  some 
equally  startling  hypothesis  whereby  to 
account  for  the  rem.arkable  fact,  that, 
while  San  Luis  Obispo  county  enjoys  the 
same  immunity  as  Santa  Barbara  county 
from  these  epidemic  diseases,  we  have 
here  no  coal  oil  save  in  our  lamps  and  oil 
cans,  80  our  atmospliere  lacks  the  "ambro- 
sial sweetness"  of  Santa  Barbara.  After  an 
immense  expenditure  of  brain  force,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  give  birth  to  an  hy- 
pothesis, which  we  think  will  explain  all 
the  facts,  without  dimming  the  lustre  of 
the  oleagenous  theory  of  our  sister  county. 
We  start  with  the  same  major  premise,  viz., 
that  these  epidemic  diseases  are  propagated 
by  the  pi-esence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
germs  of  certain  low  forms  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  which  in  Santa  Barbara 
have  been  eliminated  ot  destroyed  by  the 
happy  ambrosial  influence  of  coal  oil. 

Now  Prof.  Tyndall  in  his  lecture  on 
Haze  and  Dust,  mentions  the  remarkable 
discovery  made  by  Schroeder  in  his  exper- 
iments on  spontaneous  generation,  that 
this  microscopic  filth  can  be  completely 
removed  from  the  air  by  simply  passing  it 
through  a  thin  stratum  of  cotton  wool; — 
the  wool  acting  as  a  filter;  indeed  he  re- 
commends that  the  respiratory  made  of  cot- 
ton wool  be  worn  by  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  enter  a  contaminated  atmos- 
phere. 

We  suppose  that  in  the  discussion  of 
such  an  important  subject  as  this  the 
change  of  an  adjective  will  make  no  mate- 
rial difference,  and  indeed  when  we  venture 
to  substitute  "  sheep  "  for  "cotton"  as  the 
qualifying  word  to  "  wool,"  we  only  follow 
the  example  of  our  worthy  brothers  of 
Santa  Barbara,  who  make  "  petroleum  " 
equivalent  to  "  carbolic  acid." 

A  third  argument  is  derived  from  the 
well-known  fact,  that  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  from 
all  other  counties  in  the  State  by  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  sheep.  The  hills  and 
valleys  in  every  portion  of  the  county, 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve  are  white  with 
innumerable  bands  and  flocks  of  Merino 
sheep.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  salubrity  of  our  climate 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  winds  which  blow  down  to  us  from  the 
northern  jjortions  of  the  State,  laden  with 
the  germs  of  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  dip- 
theria and  every  other  hideous  disease 
which  is  endemic  in  those  unfortunate  re- 
gions, having  to  pass  over  and  through  the 
fleeces  of  so  many  thousand  sheep  are  com- 
pletely filtered  of  those  organic  impurities, 
and  that  the  wretched  germs,  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  of  pjingenesis,  are  transformed 
into  that  pest  of  all  sheepmen,  the  scab, 
and  as  such  require  the  "carbolic  acid  dip" 
for  their  destruction. 

Were  it  not  malicious  we  would  suggest 
to  the  Santa  Barbara  savans  that  probably 
the  thick  stratum  of  wool  between  here 
and  Santa  Barbai'a  might  be  as  effectual  a 
disinfectant  as  the    coal    oil — that   there 


may  be  no  germs  in  the  atmosphere — that, 
indeed,  the  immunity  which  we  both  en- 
joy may  be  explained  more  simply  than  by 
either  hypothesis,  i.  e.,  both  are  sparsely 
settled  counties  and  in  comparatively  little 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and 
these  epidemics  have  never  prevailed  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  climate  is  not 
good  for  bed  hugs  or  cockroaches,  which 
is — that  they  have  never  been  brought 
here. 

As  for  us,  we  live  in  the  belief  (shall  we 
say  the  hope  ?)  that  as  the  county  settles 
up  and  communication  with  the  outside 
world  is  more  frequent,  we  shall  be  as 
severely  affiicted  as  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  the  time  will  come  when  the 
physician  of  these  southern  portions  of  the 
country,  instead  of  having  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  patching  \ip  the  ef- 
fect of  night's  debauch  and  assisting  into 
the  world  a  yearly  crop  of  children,  will 
be  able  to  see  in  this  daily  practice  the 
same  types  of  disease  which  they  now  read 
in  their  medical  journals  with  envious 
eyes!  Medico. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  June  5,  1871. 


The  Great  Valley  of  Los  Angeles. 

Editor  Press: — In  your  comments  ui^on 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Northam,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  May  13th,  your  re- 
quest that  some  one  of  your  Los  Angeles 
correspondents  would  give  you  some  in- 
formation on  the  character  of  the  soils  of 
this  climate. 

Although  I  am  not  included  in  this  cate- 
gory, not  having  been  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, I  will  endeavor,  however,  to  give 
you  what  information  I  possess  in  this  rela- 
tion, and  as  I  have  not  seen  an  intelligible 
description  of  the  great  valley  of  Los  An- 
geles, will  premise  by  giving  one  as  brief 
as  possible. 

The  great  valley,  or  alluvial  plain  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  extends  from  the  sea  coast 
north  of  the  isolated  hill  of  Point  Pedro, 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  parallel  to  the 
sea  coast,  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles  in 
length,  by  ten  to  fifteen  in  width;  embrac- 
ing all  the  space  between  the  foothills  and 
the  sea.  This  plain  is  crossed  by  the  San 
Grabriel  and  New  rivers,  which  are  in  fact, 
the  same  stream,  running  in  two  channels, 
the  intervening  strip  of  land  being  called 
"  Los  Nietos,"  or  the  wot  lands;  the  same 
terms  including  also  the  lands  lying  con- 
tiguous on  the  e.ast  and  west  sides   of   said 


•  This  tract  extends  from  the  sea  to  the 
"Moute,"  which  is  simply  a  continuation, 
and  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the 
famous  corn  region.  Next  east  of  the  San 
Gabriel,  is  the  "  Coyote," a  smaller  stream; 
and  lastly  we  have  the  "  Santana,"  which 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountains  east  of  San 
Bernardino,  and  flows  on  through  the  San 
Bernardino  valley,  and  the  low  hills,  sepa- 
rating that  from  the  Los  Angeles  valley, 
passes  the  town  of  Anaheim,  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  furnishes  an  am^sle  supply  of 
water  for  irrigating  the  lands  contiguous 
to  it,  for  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles. 

This  great  plain  or  valley  seems  to  have 
been  originally  an  extensive  salt  marsh, 
resembling  those  around  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  has  been  reclaimed  and 
made  valuable  by  the  constant  and  long 
continued  deposition  of  sand,  gravel  and 
soil  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  streams 
and  gulches  from  the  adjacent  hills  and 
more  distant  mountains,  so  that  it  miist  be 
from  the  manner  of  its  formation,  entirely 
alluvial. 

The  soil,  which  is  many  feet  in  depth,  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  clay 
and  vegetable  mold,  and  is  the  "  cream" 
from  the  surface  of  the  back  country  which 
has  been  "  skimmed  off"  by  the  action  of 
the  rains,  and  deposited  in  this  favored 
valley,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
foresight  enough  to  settle  u^jon  and  possess 
it. 

Its  productive  powers  are  wonderful. 
Its  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture  is  remarkable,  and  when  once 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverised,  it 
is  as  mellow  and  friable  as  an  old  and  well 
cultivated  garden,  and  can  be  plowed  and 
planted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  water  flowing 
in  the  rivers,  sinks  during  their  passage 
through  the  low  lands,  and  permeating 
through  the  porous  soil,  maintains  its  level 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley,  and 
is  found  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  snrface,  (averaging  about  six 


feet) ,  the  depth  dejiending  entirely  upon 
the  undulations  of  the  surface.  The  sup- 
ply is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  has 
not  been  aSected  by  the  drouths  of  the 
past  two  years. 

The  lauds  in  which  sand  predominates, 
and  which  ai"e  not  covered  with  a  crust  ot 
"  hard  pan,"  are  always  moist  to  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  surface.  Those  in  which 
the  clay  is  in  excess,  (which  are  much  the 
best)  are  generally  covered  with  a  crust 
(hard  pan)  of  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in 
thickness,  which,  when  dry,  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  break  and  pulverize  with  an  ordi- 
nary agricultural  imislement;  but  which, 
when  wet,  swells  and  becomes  friable.  If, 
in  this  condition,  it  is  well  pulverized,  and 
not  permitted  again  to  become  sodden  with 
excessive  moisture,  it  will  remain  perma- 
nently loose  and  mellow,  receiving  from 
below  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  by  the 
process  of  capillary  attraction,  and  will 
never  again  bo  dry. 

This  valley,  when  properly  cultivated, 
ivill  be  independent  of  rain;  and  the  culti- 
vator, in  years  of  drouth,  will  always  be 
able  to  raise  fair  crops. 

As  this  letter  is  already  spun  out  to  a 
considerable  length,  I  will  close  with  this 
remark,  that,  if  you  desire,  I  will,  on  some 
future  occasion,  give  you  my  views  and  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  this  and  kindred 
toi^ics.  Wm.  R.  Olden. 

Anaheim,  May  31,  1871. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  again ,  and 
often  from  our  correspondent. 

The  Color  of  the  Norman  Horse. 

Editors  Press: — I  do  not  wish  to  bore 
you  on  the  horse  question,  and  yet  I  should 
like  to  be  permitted  to  answer  Mr.  W.  C. 
Myer's  note,  which  appeared  in  the  Press 
of  May  27th.  Mr.  Myers  there  states,  at 
some  length,  that  I  have  made  a  false  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  stock  of  my  horse 
and  also  to  j)rovo,  by  authority,  that  a 
Norman  horse  must  necessarily  be  gray,  in 
order  to  be  a  Norman;  and  if  he  is  gray, 
then  he  is  all  right,  according  to  Mr.  M.'s 
logic;  for  he  says,  "Young  Rawley  was 
sired  by  RoUin,  and  imported  into  Cham- 
pagne county,  Ohio," — does  not  say  where 
from.  Now,  Mr.  Myer  makes  a  wrong 
statement  of  the  above,  and  still  further 
says: — "and  was  a  dapple  brown;  Rawley 
jr.'s  dam.  Lady  Jane,  was  from  a  French 
horse,  Louis  Napoleon,  from  his  own  state- 
ment," he  continues,  "his  horse  Rawley 
is  not  more  than  three-quarters  blood." 

Now  Mr.  Myer  is  not  excusable  for  the 
above  statement  on  any  ground  but  one, 
and  that  is,  he  may  not  take  the  Rubai 
Press,  but  has  replied  from  hearsay  to  my 
note  to  you.  I  will  be  lenient  and  give 
him  the  beaefit  of  that  doubt;  for  I  don't 
think  any  gentleman  would  so  misrepresent, 
with  the  facts  before  him.  I  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  to  Mr.  "W.  C.  M."  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  Press,  so  as  to 
post  himself  on  facts.  I  will  re-state  the 
pedigree  of  Young  Rawley  and  his  sire: — 
"Young  Rawley  was  sired  by  Rollin;  he 
by  Rob  Suescard;  Rawley's  dam.  Lady 
Jane,  was  sired  by  the  impoi-ted  horse 
Louis  Napoleon;  granddam  was  a  full- 
blooded  Shurman  Morgan  mare. 

Inqiortation  of  Rollin. — Rollin  was  im- 
ported from  Normandy,  France,  by  Eras- 
tus  Martin  and  Benjamin  Gorton,  oi 
Champagne,  Champagne  county,  Ohio, 
landed  in  New  loik,  Feb.  9th,  1857,  by 
the  ship  Lion,  Capt-  I>avis;  was  a  dapple 
brown,  or  mahogany  bay,  stood  16  hands 
high  and  weighed  1,600  pounds.  In  the 
fall  of  1857  he  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Russ  & 
McCota,  of  Iroquois  county.  111.,  where 
he  has  stood  until  the  year  1868  or  1869, 
wren  he  was  sold  to  a  farmer  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  "W.  C.  M."  says: — "I  was  in  Iro- 
quois county,  last  October,  looking  at  the 
Percherons,  I  did  not  learn  or  hear  of  any 
brown,  bay,  or  black  Percheron  horse 
being  imported.  Now  it  is  very  singular 
that  he  did  not  hear  of  Rollin;  for  in  1865 
I  went  to  the  States,  from  here,  to  buy 
draft  horses;  and  while  I  wiis  in  Wabash, 
Indiana,  I  heard  of  Rollin,  and  heard  him 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  as  being 
the  best  Norman  horse  ever  impoi-ted  to 
the  United  States;  I  also  heard  of  him  in 
Chicago.     He  was  known  far  and  near. 

I  think  the  reason  why  Mr.  Myer  did 
not  hear  of  Rollin  is  that  he  has  a  strong 
preference  for  gray.  And  he  had  jjurchas- 
ed,  and  his  horse  was  gray,  etc. 

Again,  Mr.  Myer  says  (where  he  is 
speaking  of  the  Norman  as  a  gray  horse) , 
"Those  that  will  read  in  this  m.atter,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  the  French  author, 
C.  DeHuys,  know  this  to  be  so."  I  have 
his  favorite  author  before  me,  and  this  is 
what  he  says: — "Formerly  I  liked  the  gray 


horse  very  much,  and  have  more  than  c 
praised  this  color;  but  time  has  dissipated 
my  illusions.  Thus,  while  acknowledging 
my  former  preference  for  the  gray  horse 
over  the  horse  of  a  different  shade,  I  am 
now  very  far  from  showing  myself  exclu- 
sive, and  quarreling  with  the  mass  of  en- 
lightened persons  who  seem  desirous  of 
adopting  the  dark-colored  coats. " 

Finally,  fashion  wishing  positively  no 
more  gray  hor.ses,  Percheron  will  find  him- 
self in  a  tight  place  if  he  does  not  conform 
to  the  exactions  of  the  age,  and  become 
more  stylish  and  darker  colored.  Let  us 
occupy  ourselves,  then,  seriously  in  look- 
ing up  breediug  stock  of  dark  coats.  Let 
us  look  about  us  and  seek  for  this  in 
Perche.  If  you  there  find,  under  a  dark 
coat,  a  Percheron  possessing  all  the  quali- 
ties and  specialities  of  the  race,  make 
haste,  take  him  and  color  your  horses. 
Sincerely  I  give  you  this  advice." 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  C.  De 
Huys,  and  for  my  well-read  friend  and  co- 
laborer  in  supporting  and  breeding  the 
Norman  horse  in  Oregon. 

I  will  now  refer  Mr.  M.  to  another 
author  of  note,  whom  he  probably  knows 
nothing  about — Henry  William  Herbert. 
Where  this  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Cana- 
dian horse,  he  says:— "The  Canadians  are 
generally  distinguishable  by  their  colors, 
of  which  the  prevailing  one  is  black,  and 
probably  the  second  one  is  a  rich,  dark 
brown,  often  dajjpled  with  lighter  brown 
on  the  shoulders  and  quarters;  after  these 
colors  come  chesnuts  of  different  shades, 
but  generally  running  to  the  sorrels  and 
duns,  with  manes,  tails  and  legs  of  lighter 
color  than  the  body;  and  lastly  dark  iron- 
greys,  with  black  legs.  The  last,  however, 
which  in  Normandy  is  at  the  jsresent  day — 
with  the  single  exception  of  black — the 
commonest  color,  is,  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  the  least  common." 

Mr.  Mj'er  can  see  by  hia  author  that 
blacks  are  the  best,  and  by  the  other 
author  that  blacks  are  the  most  common 
in  Normandy.  I  hope  Mr.  Myer  will  im- 
prove the  liberal  offer  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  fetch  his  Norman 
horse  of  gray  and  exhibit.  I  will  be  there 
with   Young  Rawley   and  a  family  of  his 

colts.  A.  WiLSET. 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  June  5th,  1871. 


Personification— California  and  Oregon. 

The  following  passages  were  written  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor,  of  Oregon,  a 
lady  whose  genius  has  given  her  national 
fame : 

I  have  thought  if  I  were  a  painter  how  I 
would  personate  California.  She  should 
be  a  girlish  Cleopatra;  large,  supple-limbed, 
dusky-brown,  fiery,  yet  indolent;  voluptu- 
ous, yet  unconscious;  intellectually  a 
queen ;  really  a  dreaming  romantic  maiden. 
Her  throne  should  be  the  russet  colored 
hills;  her  mantle  the  violet  haze.  Her  gir- 
dle should  be  gold;  her  scepter  silver,  and 
her  crown  the  native  laurel,  mingled  with 
wild  oats.  Behind  her  throne  should 
tower  the  grand  Sierras ;  at  her  feet  should 
murmur  the  blue  Pacific,  stretching  far 
away  to  where  on  the  horizon  a  white- 
winged  fleet  fixed  the  dreamy  look  in  the 
lustrous  dark  eyes  of  my  girl-queen.  A  fair 
and  fascinating  picture,  is  it  not?  Fit  to 
fill  a  niche  of  our  Western  Art  Gallery. 

But  opposite  to  it  I  would  have  my  Cleo- 
patra's Antony.  Young,  lithe,  strong,  and 
beautiful,  with  empire  written  onhisbrow, 
and  jjower  tempered  by  mildness  beaming 
from  his  eyes.  Of  fair  complexion  he, 
with  tawny  blonde  hair  and  curling  golden 
beard.  His  robe  should  be  of  the  richest 
purple,  embroidered  with  wheat  ears,  and 
his  crown  of  burnished  gold.  His  throne 
should  be  amidst  the  rugged  mountains, 
with  rolling  yellow  plains  on  one  hand, 
and  smiling  green  valleys  on  the  other. 
His  sceptre,  shaped  like  the  tapering  fir- 
tree,  should  be  of  silver  set  with  opals, 
garnets  and  diamonds.  At  his  feet  should 
roll  the  magnificent  Columbia,  while  in  the 
distance  mighty  ships  should  seek  its  en- 
trance, and  over  his  shoulder  the  white 
crest  of  Mount  Hood  stand  blushing  in  a 
rosy  sunset.  So  would  I  personate  the 
young  giant,  Oregon. 


A    REMARKitBLE    PUMPKIN     ViNE. — It    is 

said  there  is  a  pumpkin  vine  at  Lihue,  near 
Honolulu,  which  was  planted  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  is  still  growing  and  bears  every 
year.  It  grows  on  the  bank  of  a  never- 
failing  spring,  which  may  account  for  its 
longevity. 

It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  grows  from  the  place 
whence  this  paragraph  originated  might 
have  had  some  effect  upon  character  of  the 
report. 
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Facts  About  Apples. 

Apples  dried  before  they  are  fully  ripen- 
ed will  make  more  pounds  to  the  bushel 
than  those  fully  matured. 

Very  large  apj)les  will  not  yield  as  many 
pounds  of  dried  apples  to  the  bushel  as 
smaller  ones. 

Large  apples  have  larger  sap  cells  than 
small  ones,  and  less  fibre. 

Small  sized  apples  will  often  yield  eight 
pounds  of  dried  apples   to  the  bushel. 

A  bushel  of  Baldwins  will  sometimes 
make  nine  pounds  of  dried  apples. 

Apples  with  thick,  close  textured 
skins,  keep  longer  than  thin-skinned  ap- 
ples. 

When  a  tree  overbears  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  impaired. 

The  flavor  of  fruit  is  dependent  upon 
the  maturity  of  the  sap  through  tlie  leaf. 

The  leaves  are  the  expanded  lungs  of  the 
tree,  in  which  the  sap  is  oxygenized  and 
purified. 

The  flavor  of  the  fniit  does  not  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  sap  as  carried  up 
from  the  root,  but  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  tree  breathes;  hence  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  fruit  does  not  follow  that  upon 
which  it  is  grafted,  but  the  leaf  which  the 
scion  produces. 

If  there  is  a  much  larger  relative  propor- 
tion of  fi-uit  than  leaves,  the  fj-uit  will  be 
of  inferior  flavor. 

Pick  all  the  leaves  from  a  tree,  and  not 
an  apple  on  it  will  fully  ripen. 

Large  leaved  trees  always  produce  largo 
apples,  and  a  nurseryman  can  pick  out  of 
a  nursery  the  trees  that  will  bear  large  ap- 
ples before  they  bear  fruit. 

Many  varieties  are  naturally  tender,  and 
are  easily  killed  out  of  the  nurseries  in  cold 
locations;  hence  the  advantage  in  buying 
the  hardy  remaining  trees  in  nurseries  so 
located. 


Trimming  Fruit  Trees. 

If  you  wish  to  have  flavor  in  fruit,  you 
must  hang  it  outside  of  the  tree.  Inside 
fruit  grown  in  the  shade,  is  sure  not  to  ma- 
ture. It  lacks  color;  it  will  lack  fragrance 
and  flavor;  will  be  loss  crisp  and  juicy.  It 
is  less  healthy,  also.  All  fruit  shoukl  bo 
kept  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  and  distrib- 
uted uniformly.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  the 
orchard  is  large.  What  pays  in  one  tree 
wil  pay  in  a  thousand.  We  may  as  well 
have  good  fruit,  all  of  it,  as  not.  Some 
trees  will  do  their  own  thinning,  but  many 
will  not,  and  must  be  attended  to  if  good, 
fair,  and  uniform  fruit  is  desired. 

By  thinning  and  distributing,  the  tree 
will  be  strengthened  for  future  bearing. 
It  will  have  a  good  look,  with  the  fruit  all 
visible  and  all  alike,  and  all  good,  as  good 
as  sun  and  air  can  make,  and  is  not  so  apt 
in  a  rainy  time  to  become  mouldy. 

When  the  top  is  dense  and  the  circum- 
ference close,  there  should  be  an  opening 
made  at  an  apex,  a  thinning  out  of  the 
branches.  Some  trees  will  do  this  of  them- 
selves, but  if  not  it  must  be  done  by  the 
pruner.  This  is  not  only  to  let  the  moist 
air  out,  but  the  moisture  from  the  groiind 
where  the  branches  reach  it,  the  tree  seem- 
ing like  an  inverted  cup,  holding  the  mois- 
ture. Fruit  inside  of  this  in  a  wet  season 
will  necessarily  be  spoiled.  There  must 
be  air  and  light,  and  a  degree  of  dryness 
for  the  fruit.  If  a  little  sun  gets  through 
the  apex  or  elsewhere,  it  will  not  hurt 
any.  It  breaks  the  monotony  also,  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  An  orchard 
can  thus  be  treated  artistically,  and  wsthe- 
tically,  and  be  made  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  eye,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beauty  will  be  heightened  by  the  sense  of 
the  profit.  Utility  is  always  a,  good  found- 
ation for  beauty. — Cotintiy  Genlleman. 

Eve's  Apple  Tree. 

One  of  the  great  botanical  curiosities  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  "the  forbidden  fniit," 
or  "Eve's  Apple  Tree."  Its  native  name  is 
Diwi  Kadu.ru.  Kadiiru,  signifying  "for- 
bidden," and  Diwi  "tigers."  Its  botanical 
name,  Tuber  iHetnonlura  dichotoma.  The 
flowers  of  this  extraordinary  production 
are  said  to  emit  a  fine  cent.  The  color  of 
the  fruit,  which  hangs  from  the  branches 
in  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  manner,  is 
very  beautiful,  being  orange  on  the  out- 
side, and  a  deep  crimson  within;  the  fruit 
itself  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
had  a  piece  bitten  out  of  it.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  fact  of  its  being 
deadly  poison,  led  the  Mohammedans,  on 
their  first  discovery  of  Ceylon — which  they 
assigned  as  the  site  of  Paradise— to  repre- 
sent it  as  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Garden 
ot  Eden;  for  although  the  finest   and  most 


tempting  in  appearance  of  any,  it  had  been 
impressed — such  was  their  idea — with  the 
mark  of  Eve's  having  bitten  it,  to  warn  men 
from  meddling  with  a  substance  possessing 
such  noxious  properties. 

Its  effects  are  so  poisonous  that  two  Eu- 
ropean soldiers,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Colombo,  in  1795,  being  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  were  tempted  by  its 
ajipearance  to  taste  it,  and  very  soon  sick- 
ened and  died. — HorticuUurisl. 


Whitewashing  Tbees. — Don't  whitewash 
the  bark  upon  the  bodies  of  fruit  or  orna- 
mental trees.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  for 
what  purpose  some  jiersons  thus  coat  the 
bark  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  about  their 
premises  with  lime,  unless  it  is  to  make 
them  look  nice.  It  certainly  does  them 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  serves  to  ob- 
struct the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  a 
measure,  prevents  their  thrifty  growth. 
Should  the  bark  become  diseased  and 
rough,  or  covered  with  moss,  scrape  it 
lightly  with  a  hoe  or  a  scraper  of  suit- 
able description;  after  which  wash  thor- 
oughly with  a  strong  solution  of  soap  and 
water.  If  this  is  done  properly  every  sea- 
son it  will  prove  a  great  benefit,  by  destroy- 
ing the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  bark, 
and  otherwise  promoting  a  healthy  condi- 
tion thereof,  and  increasing  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  tree. — Farm  Journal. 

^o  Eestoke  Leaning  Tbees. — When  a 
tree,  after  having  been  planted  a  yeai-  or 
two,  leans  badly — its  direction  cannot  gen- 
erally be  changed  entirely  by  the  use  of  the 
pruning  knife.  In  this  case,  go  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  tree,  and  with  a  spade, 
loosen  and  remove  the  earth  from  under 
the  roots,  and  bring  back  the  tree  in  this 
way,  pulling  it  over  to  an  erect  form,  then 
pack  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  so  as 
hold  it  steady  in  its  place.  Only  a  few  of 
these  having  been  interfered  with, the  growth 
is  but  little  checked.  Prune  it  rather  more 
than  if  not  disturbed,  esj^ecially  on  the 
side  to  which  it  leaned,  and  the  tree  will 
scaicely  feel  thai  it  has  been  touched. 

Make  YouB  Tbees  BbanchLow. — Train 
your  pear  trees  for  garden  or  field  use,  so 
that  they  will  branch  at  a  distance  of  one 
or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  advan- 
tages are  easily  enumerated: 

1st.- — It  is  easy  to  trim. 

2d.- — It  is  easy  to  gather  the  fruit. 

3d. — Falling  fruit  is  little  injured. 

4th. — All  branches  being sturd}',  will  not 
be  strained  by  over-bearing  or  over-weight 
of  fruit. 

5th. — Soil  will  bo  kept  shaded  and  moist. 

6th.— Trunk  will  be  protected  from  the 
scorching  sun. 

7th. — Tree  will  grow  more  and  more 
beautiful. — Horticullurist. 


Requirements  of  a   Successful  Farmer 

A  man  must  know  something  about  farm- 
ing before  he  can  become  successful.  He 
may  desire  to  become  a  farmer  or  gardener; 
but  before  he  becomes  one  he  has  some- 
thing to  learn.  W^e  are  constantly  meeting 
men,  both  old  and  young,  who  say  they 
would  like  to  become  farmers.  They  like 
fresh  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  the  country 
air,  and  fresh  strawberries.  Oh,  yes,  they 
like  all  these  good  things,  and  many  of 
them  think  they  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
no  skill  being  required  in  their  production. 
"I  would  like,"  says  another,  "to  be  a 
doctor  or  lawyer."  Well,  do  l/wu  become 
rich  without  study?  No;  nor  does  any 
one  think  of  such  a  thing.  Yet  it  would  be 
just  as  foolish  to  think  of  becoming  a  sci- 
entific and  successful  farmer  without  study, 
as  to  become  a  successful  lawyer  or  doctor. 
A  love  for  the  country  is  not  enough  of 
itself  to  prepare  one  for  being  a  farmer. 
There  is  no  business  which  requires  a  more 
thorough  observance  or  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  laws  of  nature  than  farming,  except, 
Ijerhaps,  that  of  being  a  physician;  and  the 
two  professions  are  very  much  alike,  for 
we  must  study  the  laws  which  control  life, 
in  both.  We  trim  our  trees  and  care  for 
them,  as  though  they  were  patients  under 
treatment,  and  our  knowledge  of  natural 
laws  and  principles  must  be  our  guide. 
Perhaps  this  will  account  for  the  success 
of  most  of  the  doctors  who  have  become 
farmers  and  gardeners. — Dr.  F.  M.  Hexm/tr. 

Kid  Gloves. — In  France,  the  great  cen- 
ter of  the  manufacture  of  kid  gloves,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  hands  of  the  ladies 
of  the  higher  classes  are  losing  their  beau- 
ty of  form,  and  scientific  men  ascribe  it  to 
their  wearing  kid  gloves. 

Kettles  may  be  cleansed  of  onion  and 
other  odors  by  dissolving  a  teasfjoonful  of 
pearlash  or  saleratus  in  water  and  wash- 
ing them. 


TliE    D^iE^y. 


Dairy  StocK. 

The  Devons  were  first  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Denmark, in  1G23.  These  were  of 
a  prevailing  yellow  color,  their  descendants 
being  similar  in  the  main  characteristics. 
They  were  inter-bred,  as  a  general  thing, 
with  occasional  crosses  with  the  native 
Briton.  Soil,  climate,  etc.,  have  improved 
the  original  type,  and  at  the  present  day 
the  Devons,  as  oxen  for  draft,  have  no  su- 
periors. The  Brittany  cow,  peculiar  to 
Brittany  and  adjoining  provinces  in 
France,  dates  back  quite  as  early  as  the 
Devon,  and  has  descended  through  a  peri- 
od of  over  two  centuries,  with  all  its  main 
characteristics  i)reserved.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  close  in-and-in  breeding  the  great- 
est care  being  observed  in  breeding,  them 
only  with  dilferent  families  of  the  same 
breed.  They  are  comparatively  small,  but 
are  good  milkers,  yielding  a  good  supply 
of  the  richest  milk,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
good  butter  and  cheese.  They  are  hardy, 
easily  kept,  and  eat  anything  fed  to  them. 

The  Jerseys,  though  good  milkers,  are 
dainty  creatures,  and  will  not  answer  for 
liard  or  coarse  keeping,  being  much  better 
adapted  to  family  use  than  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

The  Aj'rshires  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1828;  aiul,  though  not  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  butchers,  and  but  medium 
for  oxen,  they  make  good  cows,  especially 
for  cheese,  yielding  large  returns  for  cheap 
keeijing.  In  Scotland,  whence  they  come, 
they  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  exclu- 
sively used  for  dairy  purposes.  The  Ayr- 
shires  are  also  hardy,  and  are  long  liv- 
ers. 

The  Herefords  are  large,  with  spreading 
horns  and  white  faces,  and  make  excellent 
oxen,  but  they  are  not  good  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. 

The  Holsteins,  or  Dutch,  are  a  late  im- 
portation. Messrs  W.  A.  &  H.  L.  Green, 
of  Riverpoint.  E.  I.,  imported  in  1869, 
from  Holland,  one  bull  and  four  cows  of 
the  Holstein  breed.  They  are  large,  noble 
looking  animals,  black  and  white  in  color, 
excej)t  one  cow — the  best  in  the  herd — 
which  is  dun  and  white.  The  cows  ai'o 
good  milkers,  yielding  rich  btitter,  and  ai-e 
kind  feeders,  hardy,  and  healthy.  It  is 
through  the  progeny  of  these  imported 
animals,  when  they  are  sufficiently  matured 
tliat  the  question  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
Holstein  breed  of  cows  to  dairy  purposes 
will  be  determined.  As  yet,  it  would  be 
]>remature  to  hazard  an  opinion.  Some 
think  very  highly  of  this  breed, and  un- 
hesitatingly pronounces  the  Holstein  "the 
coming  dairy  stock  of  the  country." 

A  few  years  ago,  a  small  herd  of  the  fa- 
mous Brahmin  was  imported  from  India 
into  Kentucky.  These  turned  out  good  ox- 
en and  beef ,  but  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  dairy.  Damascus  cattle,  a  herd  of 
which  was  imported|by  A.  Keene  Richards, 
Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  make  excellent 
milkers,  fatten  readily,  and  make  good  beef 
and  fine  oxen. 

The  Alderney  is  a  well-known  variety. 
For  the  dairy,  they  are  prized  more  for 
the  richness  of  their  milk  than  for  the 
quantity  tliey  yield.  They  do  not  make 
good  oxen,  and,  are  seldom  turned  into 
beef,  except  when  their  milking  career  is 
over. 

We  come  now  to  the  Short-Horns,  last 
but  not  least  in  the  list  of  imi)orted  stock. 
As  the  question  of  the  Short-Horns  being 
thoroughly  good  milkers,  when  properly 
crossed  with  other  stock, has  long  since  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  every 
dairyman  in  the  United  States, who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  own  them ;  no  further  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  this  point.  We  can 
say  this,  however,  that,  besides  being 
hardy,  they  have  improved  every  breed 
with  which  they  have  been  crossed.  They 
make  good  oxen,  and  may  be  fattened 
young,  and  the  beef  is  in  the  right  place. 
Where  the  natives  are  ripe  at  five  years  old, 
the  Short-Horns  are  reatly  for  the"  butchers 
at  three. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the 
many  advantages  this  particular  breed  af- 
fords, we  must  give  the  preference  to  well- 
crossed  ^hort-Horn  cattle,  especially  where 
'milking  qualities'  and  beef  are  the  chief 
desiderata. — Turf,  Field,  and  J'arm. 


Our  Dairy  Products. 

Although  the  drouth  has  reduced  some- 
what the  product  of  butter  and  cheese,  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  general  thrift 
with  our  dairymen ;  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
duce having  been  good  throughout  the  en- 
tire year — a  very  high  price  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  it.  At  one  time,  the  long-continued 


drouth  promised  to  work  a  great  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  made, 
and  even  threatened  serious  consequences 
to  the  stock;  but  with  the  recent  moderate 
amount  of  rain  this  danger  has  been  meas- 
urably abated,  though  not  yet  wholly 
averted.  With  railroad  communications 
with  the  East,  however,  prices  could  in  no 
event  touch  the  extreme  figures  that  have 
sometimes  obtained  in  this  market;  where- 
fore there  has  been  no  perceptible  advance 
in  prices,  though  dairy  products  have  been 
in  rather  more  limited  supply  than  usual 
at  this  season  of  theyear.  The  importations 
of  butter  here  amounted  to  31,000  firkins 
in  1869,  to  7,500  last  year,  and  much  of 
this  was  sold  at  a  loss;  wherefoi-e,  should 
any  be  brought  here  from  abroad  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  must  be  a  surplus  and  will 
likely  entail  loss  on  the  importers. 

In  regard  to  cheese,  there  are  particu- 
lar kinds  that  certain  parties  prefer,  and 
these  will  continue  to  be  imported  in  small 
quantities.  We  now  make  in  California, 
Limberger  and  Swiss  cheese,  about  equal  to 
the  best  imported.  Martin,  and  perhaps 
others  of  our  dairymen,  also  make  the  cele- 
brated Gruyere  cheese,  and  other  choice 
varieties,  producing  an  article  about  as 
good  as  the  original.  In  their  desire  to  re- 
alize early,  many  of  our  dairymen  send 
their  cheese  to  market  before  it  has  had 
time  to  dry  sufficiently.  Lying  in  the  ware- 
house without  further  attention,  it  is  then 
apt  to  get  hard  and  contract  a  sour  or 
otherwise  disagreeable  flavor.  Last  year 
the  production  of  cheese  here  was  some- 
what overdone;  an  error  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  rejjcated  this  year.  The  most  of  our 
large  dairies  are  so  arranged  that  a  change 
can  readily  be  efl"ected  from  making  cheese 
to  butter,  or  the  reverse,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Increase  of  Dairies. 

A  good  many  new  dairies  have  been 
started  and  some  of  the  older  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  year — the  increase  being  equal  to 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  making  up  in  part 
for  the  deficiency  growing  out  of  scanty 
pasturage.  At  the  rate  we  are  multiplying 
our  milch  cows,  we  will  ourselves  become 
exporters  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  unless  we  should  mean- 
time have  a  large  increase  of  population. 
General  Remarks. 

The  lowest  wholesale  price  that  fresh 
butter  of  fair  quality  has  reached  in  this 
market  the  past  year  has  been  27 %c  f>:  lb. 
Owing  to  the  profits  attending  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  prices  of  cows  re- 
main high  in  this  State,  ranging  from  S45 
to  $50  %*  head,  taken  by  the  herd ;  pick  of 
the  flock  or  very  choice  cows,  selling  for 
much  more.  They  even  rent  at  from  $20 
to  32.50  ~<^j  head  for  the  season,  including 
pasturage,  many  being  let  on  those  terms. 
Where  parties  having  milch  cows  stick  ex- 
clusively to  the  dairying  business,  they  al- 
most invariably  do  well;  though  where 
some  other  branch,  as  grain-raising,  is 
sought  to  be  added  to  this,  both  frequently 
prove  failures.  It  often  happens  that  what 
is  made  out  of  the  dairy,  is  lost  by  some 
other  branch  of  farming  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  it,  admonishing  to  the  pur- 
suit of  but  one  of  these  callings  at  a  time. 
Viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  business  in  the  State  promising  a 
more  certain  success  when  properly  en- 
gaged in  and  carried  on,  than  the  one  we 
are  here  considering. — Com.  Herald. 

A  Remarkable  Cow. — A  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin claims  that  he  has  a  cow,  now  fifteen 
years  old,  which  has  regularly  given  milk 
every  day  for  the  last  six  years,  although 
she  has  not  had  a  calf  during  that  time. 
He  states  that  she  now  gives  some  five 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  also  states  that  the 
milk  is  of  good  quality.  He  estimates 
that  the  average  quantity  given  per  day 
during  the  six  years  is  at  least  seven 
quarts.  It  has  been  asserted  that  spaying 
a  cow  will  produce  similar  results. — Daiyr. 

Milking. ^The  practice  of  milking  but 
once  a  day,  when  cows  give  bnt  little  late 
in  the  year,  is  a  bad  one.  They  shrink 
much  faster,  and  if  young,  the  habit  of  not 
"holding out"  is  found  to  the  owner's  sub- 
sequent cost.  They  should  be  milked,  as 
long  as  they  are  milkotl  at  all,  twice  each 
day,  and,  if  well  fed  and  stabled,  the  pro- 
cess may  profitably  be  continued  up  to 
withing  six  weeks  of  their  calving. 

How  Long  ^tll  Butter  Remain  Sweet? 
A  firkin  of  butter,  found  in  a  well  at  Kings- 
ton, N.  H.,  which  had  remained  there 
twelve  years,  was  found  to  be  as  sweet  as 
when  put  into  the  well. 

Carding  Cows. — The  importance  of  this 
practice  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
erally recognized,  as  its  value  is  learned  by 
actual  practice. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
The   Harvest  in  Progress. 

The  farmers  are  now  getting  well  into 
the  harvest  work.  A  large  portion  of  the 
hay  crop  has  already  been  cut,  and  the 
reapers  and  headers  are  busy  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  are  short  crops  in  many 
places;  in  some  the  returns  will  scarcely 
pay  for  labor  and  seed,  while  in  many 
localities,  where  in  times  past  we  have 
looked  for  our  largest  returns,  there  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  most  of  our  coast  and  mountain  coun- 
ties the  yield  is  fully  up  to,  or  above  the 
average  of  previous  years. 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  take  an  account 
of  stock,  with  an  approximate  degree  of 
correctness,  and  when  the  account  is  taken 
and  the  better  prices  considered,  we  shall 
find  the  aggregate  value  much  above  what 
is  now  generally  conceded,  and  by  no 
means  so  discouraging  as  many  would 
have  us  believe. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who 
first  put  their  wheat  at  a  figure  which  ex- 
porters can  accej)t,  will  do  the  best.  The 
news  from  Euro2)e  is  not  so  discouraging 
for  the  coming  crop  there  as  many  had  ex- 
pected; in  evideence  of  which  we  note  a 
decline  of  four  cents  during  the  j)ast 
week  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  that  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  crop  in  Sonoma  is 
remarkably  promising.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bail- 
hache,  near  Healdsburg,  has  70  acres  of 
wheat  in  the  blossom  which  stands  uni- 
formly six  feet  high!  The  entire  crop  of 
hay  and  grain  is  a  fair  average  yield. 
Large  fields  of  i^otatoes  and  corn  in  every 
direction,  are  growing  luxuriantly. 

The  Yolo  Mail  says  that  Sonoma  expects 
to  reap  the  best  crop  of  grain  since  the  dry 
year  of  1864. 

Another  correspondent  writes  from  Gil- 
roy  that  stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  re- 
markably well  in  the  hills,  and  gaass  is 
quite  as  plenty  as  at  this  time  last  season; 
but  water  is  scarce,  and  our  correspondent 
thinks  stock  will  suffer  more  from  want  of 
Avater  than  for  grass  before  the  rains  set  in. 
Most  of  the  sheejj,  and  a  good  many  cattle 
have  gone  to  the  mountains  and  to  Nevada, 
which  will  be  to  tiie  benefit  of  the  few 
which  remain. 

Crops  in  Pajaro  Valley  present  a  very 
flattering  appearance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fields  which  have  been  slightly  in- 
jured by  the  frost. 

The  reports  from  Napa  are  more  favor- 
able than  ever.  In  some  fields  the  wheat 
is  reported  as  standing  six  feet  high,  with  a 
prospect  of  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  farmers  in  Suisun  are  busy  with 
the  barley  harvest,  the  yield  of  which  -will 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Bia  Headers.— As  a  proof  that  some 
farmers  have  got  grain  to  cut,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  of  the  large  sale  of  reap- 
ers, the  present  season,  from  the  different 
agricultural  warehouses  in  this  and  other 
cities.  Mr.  Baxter  of  Stockton  has  sold 
20  12-foot  headers,  and  is  now  building  to 
order  three  which  will  cut,  each,  a  20-loot 
swarth. 

Healdsburg. — Farmers  in  this  vicinity, 
says  the  Flag,  are  in  the  midst  of  their  hay- 
ing. The  yield  is  better  than  ever  before. 
The  grain  crop  will  also  be  aliove  the  aver- 
age. 

Napa— A  Bio  Yield.— P.  G.  Oesford,  a 
Napa  farmer,  who  resides  in  the  edge  of 
town  and  whose  land  adjoins  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  College,  expects  to  get  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  from  every  acre  this  year. 
All  about  there  the  crops  are  in  prime  con- 
dition, and  farmers  are  wearing  smiles  in 
consequence. 

Angoba  Goats.— The  Grass  Valley  Union 
hears  of  several  parties  who  are  preparing 
to  go  into  the  business  of  raising  these  ani- 
mals. This  is  right;  and  will  make  the 
chaparral  and  the  rocks  of  now  useless 
l>laces  in  the  mountains  useful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wool.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  busines  being  overdone. 


MuLBERBiES. — Dr.  McCormick  has  1,000 
mulberry  trees  in  a  flourishing  condition 
on  his  ranch  near  Rough  &  Eeady,  Nevada 
county.  Silk  and  wine  and  wool,  will  event- 
ually "pan  out"  more  gold  in  the  moun- 
tain counties  of  this  State  than  the  mines — 
and  will  pay  100  per  cent,  better  than  the 
same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expended 
in  mining. 

Cache  Creek. — The  Marysville  Appeal 
learns  that  the  summer-fallowed  crops  on 
Cache  Creek  road,  ten  miles  from  Marys- 
ville, are  good,  but  not  ixp  to  the  average. 
The  difference  between  the  summer-fal- 
lowed and  that  not  so  treated  is  so  marked, 
as  to  convince  any  of  the  benefits  of  sum- 
mer-fallowing in  a  dry  season. 

Short  Grain. — Some  of  the  farmers 
along  the  slough,  on  the  Cache  Creek  road, 
are  mowing  their  grain — that  which  they 
intend  to  thresh.  It  is  too  short  to  cut 
with  a  reaper  or  header.  Still  the  heads 
are  very  well  filled  and  the  grain  is  heavy — 
what  there  is  of  it. 

The  haying  season  is  about  over  along 
the  Cache  Creek  road.  The  crop  is  very 
liglit,  but  of  good  quality.  Whenever  the 
growth  of  straw  is  light,  the  value  of  the 
crop  secured  is  increased  in  proportion. 

DiscouBAGiNO. — The  Appeal  learns  that 
Mr.  Ebert,  who  lives  between  Marysville 
and  Bear  river  will  not  harvest  over  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain  from 
seven  hundred  acres  planted.  This  amount 
will  be  secured  from  summer-fallow,  the 
winter  plowed  yielding  nothing. 

Indian  Valley. — A  correspondent  of 
tlie  Plumas  National,  writing  from  Indian 
Valley,  says  that  both  grass  and  grain  are 
looking  splendidly  there.  "  The  cows  arc 
giving  the  richest  of  niilli,  and  our  wives 
are  making  the  best  of  butter.  We  have 
eggs  to  sell  without  limit,  and  chickens  and 
pigs  by  the  dozen." 

Marin  Butter  fob  Arizona. — Messrs. 
Watson  &  Brady,  of  Salmon  Creek,  Marin 
county,  are  putting  up  large  quantities  of 
butter  in  434-pound  glass  jars,  for  the 
military  stations  in  Arizona.  Sonoma  and 
Marin  counties  bid  fair  to  acquire  an 
•'  Orange  county"  reputation  for  their 
dairy  products. 

Bearded  Chile  Wheat. — The  Sutter 
County  Banner  speaks  of  a  fine  field  of 
wheat  in  that  county,  of  the  above  named 
variety,  samples  from  which  measure  from 
42  to  46  inches  in  length  of  straw  and 
head.  The  grain  was  sown  early  in  De- 
cember on  summer-fallowed  and.  The 
yield  will  be  very  large.  Thei-e  are  sev- 
eral other  fields  of  the  same  kind  of  wheat 
in  that  vicinity,  all  of  which  yield  largely, 
and  some  of  which  is  now  being  harvested. 
Tliis  variety  does  not  shell  out  in  the  hot, 
dry  winds  of  harvest  time  like  many  other 
kinds. 

Extensive  Reclamation  Project. — The 
property  owners  on  the  Island  Swamp 
Land  District  are  about  to  build  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  levee.  The  estimated  cost 
is  over  $150,000,  and  work  will  be  given  to 
1,000^  men.  Bids  for  work  are  now  in,  on 
Tuesday,  but  several  days  will  elapse  before 
contracts  will  be  awarded.  E.  B.  Dorsey,  of 
this  city,  offers  to  undertake  the  entire  job 
for  17%  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  re- 
clamation projects  already  carried  out,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  crops  in  many  of  our 
valleys  is  calling  attention  more  than  ever 
to  the  tule  and  overflowed  lands  along  our 
great  valley  water  courses,  and  numerous 
reclamation  schemes  are  being  considered, 
most  of  which  will  be  consummated  much 
earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  crop 
failure  of  the  jjresent  season.  The  tule 
lands,  such  as  are  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed, are  now  considered  as  among  the 
most  desirable  land  in  the  State. 

Norway  Oats. — Mr.  James  McNeil,  of 
Sonoma,  has  left  at  the  office  of  the  Yolo 
Mail  a  sample  of  Norway  oats,  measuring 
seven  feet  in  height;  244  kernels  were 
counted  on  one  head. 

New  Wheat. — A  sample  of  new  wheat 
was  exhibited  in  Stockton  a  few  days  since, 
from  Millers  ranch,  on  the  Sonora  road, 
four  miles  from  Stockton.  The  grain  is 
full  and  plump,  although  a  short  time  ago 
the  crop  was  considered  a  complete  failure. 
The  average  yield  Avill  not  fall  short  of  15 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Early  Pears. — Peter  Lesher,  according 
to  the  Stockton  Independent,  last  week 
shipped  to  Montana  a  box  of  ripe  pears, 
produced  in  the  orchard  of  Peter  Young, 
who  resides  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
this  city. 

Tall  Barley.— The  Tulare  Timei^  has 
seen  a  sample  of  very  tall  barley  raised  by 
T.  M.  Brown  and  brothers,  on  OutsideCreek, 
near     Farmersville.    The    field    contains 


eighty  acres  and  is  covered  with  barley, 
standing  about  thirty-six  inches  in  hight, 
evenly,  all  over  the  ground,  the  heads  of 
which  will  average  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  through  the  entire  cro2>.  This 
is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  crop  of  bar- 
ley in  the  county,  and  probably,  in  the 
State;  but  no  better  than  can  be  raised  on 
thousands  of  acres  in  this  valley  with 
proper  cultivation. 

Cattle  and  Horse  Thieves  appear  to 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  generally.  We 
hear  of  their  being  corralled  almost  simul- 
taneously, with  the  news  of  the  depreda- 
tions. The  farmers  are  determined  to  root 
out  all  such  rascals  from  their  midst. 

Large  Fruit  Trees.  — Without  any  in- 
tention of  boasting,  says  the  Ventura  iS'(^- 
aal,  we  believe  San  Buenaventura  has  the 
largest  pear,  palm,  English  walnut  and 
olive  trees  in  the  United  States.  B.ack  of 
our  ofiice  is  the  old  Mission  orchard,  con- 
taining trees  of  the  following  dimensions: 
Three  date-palms,  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  circumference,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high.  Pear  trees  eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  olives  seven.  Three  English 
walnuts,  the  largest  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  a 
spread  of  top  sixty  feet.  Except  the  palms, 
they  are  all  loaded  with  fruit.  If  any 
place  can  beat  this  we  will  be  happy  to 
chronicle  the  fact. 

The  Scale  Bug,  an  insect  which  in- 
fests the  orange  tree — though  not  to  any 
destructive  extent — has  recently,  accord- 
ing to  the  Los  Angeles  News,  been  made 
the  subject  of  microscopic  examination  by 
Dr.  R.  T.  Hayes,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  results,  as  follows:  The  scale  on  the 
leaf  of  the  orange,  from  which  the  bug 
takes  its  name,  is  but  the  nest  of  the  insect 
and  is  found  to  contain  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  eggs  of  oblong  form.  The  substance 
of  the  scale  is  very  similar  to  some  species 
of  cocoons.  The  insect  itself  is  of  micro- 
scopic dimensions,  oblong  and  flattened  in 
shajje,  of  a  very  light  color,  with  numer- 
ous prehensile  and  locomoter  members, 
and  seems  very  active.  The  nests  present 
the  egg  in  every  stage  of  incubation  even 
to  the  escape  of  the  larva  from  its  prison. 
The  black  matter  on  the  leaf  is  but  the 
debris  of  the  nest  and  excrement  of  the 
animal.  The  length  of  the  bug  when  full 
grown  is  l-'200th  of  an  inch;  width  about 
half  the  length. 

The  Fruit  Orchards  in  Alameda. — The 
Cherry  crop,  says  the  JE'Hci/(a/,is  prolific, but 
the  fruit  is  of  smaller  size  than  usual.  The 
dry, cold  winds  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected throughout  the  present  year,  seems 
to  have  affected  this  fruit  more  than  any 
other.  The  plums  look  unusually  healthy. 
Currants  never  were  better  or  larger. 
Pears  are  progressing  finely.  Peaches 
look  very  promising;  while  the  yield  and 
quality  of  apples  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of 
two  seasons  ago.  In  fact,  the  only  fruit  we 
noticed  that  looked  anything  like  a  failure 
was  the  cherry — and  even  that  is  far  better 
here  than  in  many  other  localities.  The 
drouth  has  played  havoc  with  some  of  the 
chei-ry  trees  in  this  vicinity.  On  Monday 
we  saw  the  trees  almost  broken  down  with 
their  weight  of  fruit,  all  shrunken  and  un- 
fit for  market  as  fresh  cherries;  but  they 
will  make  admirable  dried  ones,  retaining 
their  flavor  and  sweetness  better  than 
those  dried  off  the  branches. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
will  be  large  and  fine  beyond  all  jDrecedent. 
Almost  every  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts  will 
be  fully  represented  in  this  year's  crop. 
This  is  the  crop  that  defies,  the  drouth. 

OREGON. 

Crop  Prospects. — Favorable  reports 
still  continue  to  reach .  us  with  regard  to 
the  prospects  of  the  crops  generally,  in 
Oregon.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the 
season  has  been  unusually  backward,  but 
the  results  will  be  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Slate  Journal  says: — Never  before 
with  such  a  late  seeding  time,  have  the 
crops  shown  so  well  as  now.  From  all 
parts  of  the  State  come  cheering  accounts 
that  a  bountiful  harvest  Avill  be  realized. 
In  our  own  county,  grain  and  grass  never 
looked  better,  and  will  undoubtedly  yield 
much  more  per  acre  than  for  years  before. 

Flax. — The  Willamette  Farmer  is  in- 
formed that  there  are  about  six  thousand 
acres  of  flax  under  cultivation  in  Oregon 
the  present  season.  The  product  it  is 
thought  will  reach  at  least  sixty  thousand 
bushels,  and  will  yield  a  revenue  to  the 
farmers  of  not  less  than  $100,000, 

Blooded  Stock.— Mr.  Cross,  of  Salem, 
informs  the  editor  of  the  Willamette 
Farmer  that  he  will  receive  in  a  few  days 
some  fine  blooded  stock,  purchased  by  him 
while  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  ten  South 


Down  sheep,  from  Alexander's  farm,  in 
Kentucky;  twenty  Leicestershire  sheep, 
from  Mr.  Cochran's  farm  in  Canada;  ten 
Cotswold  sheep,  from  the  same  party;  and 
eight  Bershire  swine,  bred  from  imported 
stock,  and  the  best  Mr.  Cross  could  find. 
A  portion  of  the  Cotswold  sheep  were  pur- 
chased in  England  by  Mr.  Cochran. 

Southern  Oregon. — The  Jacksonville 
Times  says  that  large  numbers  of  sheep 
are  being  driven  from  the  Umpqua  country 
toward  Goose  Lake  valley. 

Messrs.  Ashbury  &  Monks,  who  have  a 
wood  ranch  southeast  of  Jacksonville, 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley,  have  determined  to  test,  this  season, 
the  adaptability  of  such  high  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes.  They  have  sown 
considerable  ground  with  wlieat,  oats  and 
barley,  and  planted  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. 

Emigrants  from  California  continue  to 
arrive  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  great 
numbers,  generally  from  portions  of  this 
State  which  have  been  seriously  affected 
with  the  drouth. 

Goose  Lake. — Rev.  C.  Alderson  reports 
to  the  Jacksonville  Times,  that  the  weather 
in  the  region  of  Goose  Lake  has  been  very 
good,  although  the  nights  have  been  rather 
cool  and  frosty.  A  large  amount  of  grain 
had  been  sown,  but  the  crops  were  four  to 
six  weeks  behind  those  of  this  valley.  The 
black  crickets,  so  destructive  in  their  raids, 
were  becoming  alarmingly  numerous.  A 
grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  were  in  full  oper- 
ation. Notwithstanding  that  the  past  win- 
ter had  been  the  severest  known  for  years, 
stock  has  done  well. 

Eastrrn  Oregon. — The  fruit  crop  in 
Grande  Ronde  valley  is  pronounced  a  great 
success.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  there  on  the  27th  ult.,  so  that  the 
country  looked  quite  winterish.  Large 
amounts  of  freight  are  passing  west  to 
Idaho. 

Costly  Pigs.— B.  W.  Griffin,  of  Dry 
Creek,  says  the  Walla  Walla  Union,  has 
lately  received  by  express  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  pair  of  White  Chester  pigs.  They 
cost  $32  in  Pennsylvania,  when  one  month 
old  The  express  charges  were  $64.  Mr. 
G.  believes  in  raising  fine  stock,  as  it  costs 
no  more  in  the  long  run  than  poor,  and  he 
is  willing  to  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to 
get  a  start.     He  is  right. 

Artesian  Wells  in  Oregon. — The  sub- 
ject of  artesian  wells  in  Oregon  is  consid- 
ered one  of  considerable  importance  by  the 
Willamette  Farmer.  An  experiment  made 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Salem, 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  success.  The  water  is 
wanted  for  the  public  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, the  surface  water  being  both  in- 
ferior and  in  insufficient  quantity. 


Mineral  and  Agricultural  Lands. 

Mr.  J.  G.  McCallum,  Register  of  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Sacramento,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  with  regard  to  disputes  of  min- 
eral and  agricultural  land  claimants.  The 
letter,  dated  May  11th,  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

In  a  question  between  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural claimants  as  to  the  character  of 
land  applied  for  by  both  as  between  them, 
the  proofs  are  confined  to  the  land  survey- 
ed and  applied  for  as  a  mining  claim, 
whether  a  10-acre  tract  or  less. 

Where  there  is  no  other  survey  than  the 
usual  one  returned  by  the  township  plat, 
the  proofs  are  taken  as  to  the  smallest 
legal  subdivision;  that  is,  40  acres  when 
not  fractional.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  40- 
acre  tract,  a  10-acre  tract  is  so  valuable  for 
mining  as  to  make  the  whole  40  acres  more 
valuable  for  mining  than  for  agi'iculture, 
the  whole  is  reserved  as  mineral;  if,  how- 
ever, the  30  acres  are  so  valuable  for  agri- 
culture as  to  make  the  whole  more  vsvluable 
for  this  than  for  mining,  the  whole  is 
awarded  agricultural. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  both  miner 
and  farmer  that  the  mining  claim  upon 
such  40-traet  should  be  surveyed  and  se- 
gregated. The  law  does  not  require  this 
of  the  miner,  but  by  so  doing  he  saves  the 
expense  of  proving  his  claim  and  the  costs 
of  litigation.  Otherwise  it  may  be  merged 
in  the  balance  of  the  legal  subdivision 
which  may  be  valuable  agricultural  land. 

If  the  miner  declines  to  have  the  survey 
made,  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for 
such  survey,  unless  the  Surveyor-General 
will  order  it  on  application.  Whether  he 
feels  authorized  to  do  this,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  is  for  the  Surveyor-General  him- 
self to  decide,  and  to  him  the  matter  should, 
be  referred.  .  Tvr 
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The  Eclipse  of  1870. 

Of  all  astronomical  phenomena  none  can 
compare  with  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  for 
grandeur  and  for  effect  on  the  mind  of 
man.  We  know  from  the  history  of  the 
■world  what  the  effect  has  been  on  the  hu- 
man race,  how  it  has  caused  first  fear  and 
reverence,  then  wonder  and  a  strong  desire 
to  investigate  into  the  reasons  and  con- 
comitants of  80  extraordinary  an  appear- 
ance. 

As  each  eclipse  has  occurred,  the  scien- 
tific world  has  given  to  it  more  and  more 
attention,  for  the  occasion  gives  opportu- 
nity for  investigating  matters  which  are ,  at 
other  times,  diifieult  to  examine.  Probably 
no  such  extensive  preparations  have  ever 
before  been  made  as  were  taken  for  the 
eclipse  last  year,  and  although  we  have 
noted  the  results  from  time  to  time,  yet  a 
general  article  on  the  matter  will  not  be 
superfluous  at  the  present  time. 

The  United  States  took  a  prominent  part 
in  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  to- 
tal eclipse  of  Dec.  22d,  1870.  This  eclipse 
passed  southwesterly  over  the  Atlantic, 
across  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  throiigh  Sicily,  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $29,000,  and  two  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  our  country. 

The  Washington  Observatory  also  fitted 
out  an  expedition.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  somewhat  backward  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  was  finally  induced, mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Pierce  of  the  U.  S. 
coast  survey,  to  furnish  a  man-of-war  to 
carry  observers  to  various  points  in  Spain, 
Algeria  and  Sicily.  Another  expedition 
was  fitted  out  by  Lord  Liudsey,  a  young 
English  nobleman;  and  the  French  were 
represented  by  the  eminent  physicist, 
Jaunsen,  who  left  Paris,  then  besieged,  in  a 
balloon. 

The  Americans  at  Sicily  and  Spain  were 
the  most  successful,  although  not  entirely 
80.  The  English  party  were  wrecked,  but 
still  were  able  to  take  some  observations. 
The  French  savant  reached  Algiers  only 
to  find  the  day  so  cloudy  that  he  cpuld  see 
nothing. 

The  main  object  of  all  the  expeditions 
was  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  corona, 
that  halo  of  silver  light  of  strange  and 
varying  forms,  which  has  proved  such  an 
enigma  to  astronomers.  AVas  it  altogether 
a  solar  phenomenon,  or  was  it  only  due  to 
atmospheric  influences,  to  diffraction  or  ir- 
radiation, or  was  it  due  to  both,  or  was  it 
only  an  optical  delusion  ?  Such  were  the 
questions  to  be  answered. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  singular  differ- 
ence existing  between  drawings  of  the  co- 
rona, we  give  the  following  illustrations. 
Fig.  1  is  a  copy  of  a  drawing  made  by  the 
Italian  Professor  Agnello,  and  Fig  2,  that 
made  by  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, of  the  eclipse  of  18C8.  Thoy  have 
been  previously  published  in  the  London 
£naijieer. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  what 
was  done.  These  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. SuflSce  it  to  say  that  the  observations 
were  of  four  kinds: — si^ectroscopic,  photo- 
graphic, polariscopic,  and  sketching  with 
the  naked  eye  or  with  the  telescope.  Vari- 
ous instruments  of  ingenious  construction 
were  devised  to  aid  in  the  observations. 

It  was  found  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
phenomenon,  and  that  tliere  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  new  chemical  element.  It 
exists  to  a  hight  of  50,000  to  1.50,000  miles 
above  the  sun's  surface,  shines  partly  by 
its  own  light  and  partlj'  by  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  atmosjjhere  has  at  its  lowest 
depth  not  more  than  one-twentieth  the  den- 
sity of  our  atmosjihere,  yet  sustains  the 
weight  of  an  atmosphere  at  least  50,000 
miles  high  and  attracted  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  sun.  Such  an  elasticity  denotes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  heat. 

The  amount  of  light  during  totality  was 
measured.  The  existance  of  dark  spaces  in 
the  corona  was  proved.  Photographs  and 
drawings  were  made  and  valuable  observa- 
tions. Until  all  of  these  are  published,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  exact  conclusions;  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  man's 
knowledge  concerning  the  great  luminary 
which  supports  our  life,  is  much  more  com- 
plete than  it  was  before  the  hundred  sec- 
onds of  darkness  fell  on  the  face  of  the 
•arth  at  2  r.  m.  on  the  22d  of  December. 
1870. 


Lotteries  vs.  Industries. 

In  open  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  their  official 
oaths,  a  majority  of  the  last  Legislature 
specially  authorized  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brai-y  Association  of  San  Francisco,  to 
give,  not  more  than  three  public  entertain- 
ments or  concerts,  at  which  personal  prop- 
erty or  other  valuables  might  be  disposed 
of  by  chance,  raffle  or  scheme  of  like 
character,  anything  in  the  laws  of  this  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  true  object  and  intent  of  this  Act 
was  to  authorize  the  Association  to  organ- 
ize and  carry  out  a  scheme  of  jjublic  and 
open  gambling  by  which  they  might, 
under  the  protection  of  law,  cheat  the 
people  out  of  sufficient  money  to  pay  ofl" 
the  debt  of  the  association  and  pay  the  in- 
cidental   expenses    of    getting    up    and 


one  million  of  dollars.  This  large  sum  of 
money  they  proposed  to  collect  from  the 
people — from  the  laboring  men  and  women 
and  children,  of  this  and  adjoining  States, 
in  small  sums  of  $b  for  each  ticket  sold. 

To  induce  people  to  buy  these  tickets 
(for  it  was  well  understood  that  no  tickets 
could  be  sold  unless  some  other  induce- 
ment than  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
concert  was  hold  out)  the  managers  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  holders  of  tickets, 
by  lottery,  the  sum  of  8500,000,  or  just  one 
half  of  the  amount  collected,  in  sums  run- 
ning from  SlOO  to  8100,000. 

To  be  more  definite,  they  proposed  to 
give  back  to  628  of  the  200,000  persons 
holding  tickets,  one-half  of  Avhat  they  had 
collected  from  them,  retaining  the  other 
half  for  the  expenses  of  collection  and  for 
the  gaiming  bank,  or  in  other  words  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association. 
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perfecting  and   executing    the    gambling 
scheme. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
this  law  has  a  much  wider  scope — that  in 
effect  it  has  induced  and  protects  gambling 
in  all  portions  of  the  State,  and  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  society.  Even 
boys,  taking  their  hint  from  the  men,  are 
clubbing  together  and  getting  up   gaming 
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schemes  in  favor  of  debating  clubs,  etc., 
and  inviting  the  girls  to  become  public 
gamblers  for  their  benefit. 

This  Act,  by  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, became  a  law  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1870.  Under  its  authority  and  pro- 
tection the  Association  in  whose  interest  it 
was  jjassed,  boldy  advertised  a  "Grand  Gift 
Concert"  and  to  provide  the  means  for  this 
"magnificent  ontertainmant,"  the  mana- 
gers proposed  to  seU  200,000  tickets  to  said 
concert  at  85  each ;  or  in  the  aggregate  for 


One  would  scarcely  believe  that  men 
could  have  the  cheek  to  propose  such  a 
barefaced  swindling  scheme  to  any  intelli- 
gent people,  much  less  that  sach  a  scheme 
could  be  successfully  executed!  Yet  the 
whole  affair  is  an  accomplished  but  dis- 
graceful and  demoralizing  historical  fact. 
By  this  single  operation  $1,000,000  was 
thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
locked  up  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three 
months,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State  were  depressed 
and  suffering  for  want  of  money.  Thus 
81,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  State,  and  by  the 
consent  and  approval  of  all  branches  of 
our  State  government,  was  converted  into 
a  corruption  fund  to  make  indiscriminate 
gamblers  of  our  men,  women  and  children! 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  but  sad  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  same 
persons  who  had  been,  in  the  hope  of  gain, 
persuaded  to  invest  the  trifling  sum  of  85 
for  one  of  these  library  tickets,  were,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  million  of  dollars  was 
thus  laying  idle,  compelled,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  travel  about  the  country,  and  beg 
for  labor,  and  even  for  bread! 
Other  Lotteries. 

The  success  with  which  the  money  in- 
volved in  the  Mercantile  Library  scheme 
was  used  as  a  corruption  fund  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  lotteries  which 
have  followed,  and  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  execution,  throughout  the  State. 
The  original  law  was  ostensibly  intented 
to  protect  gambling  in  favor  of  one  asso- 
ciation only,  but  the  executive  and  law 
officers  of  the  State  having  thus  been  com- 


mitted in  favor  of  this  particular  scheme, 
have  not  yet  had  the  moral  courage  to 
come  forward  and  enforce  the  law  against 
others;  hence  our  whole  State  is  now  one 
grand  gambling  room,  and  more  money 
is  being  invested  in  gambling  operations 
to-day,  within  our  State,  than  in  the  devel- 
opment of  many  of  our  productive  indus- 
tries. 

The  result  is  natural — idle  men  and  idle 
money — a  scarcity  of  labor  for  the  poor,  and 
general  dull  times  for  all. 

The  following  list  of  lotteries  drawn, 
and  now  in  progress,  will  show  the  truth 
of  the  above  propositions.  We  give  the 
names  of  the  schemes  and  the  amount  of 
money  collected  or  proposed  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  people  by  each. 

Mercuitlle  Library 11,000,000 

GraBs  VsUcy  first 250,000 

MarysvlUe  ISII.OOO 

Sevada  fint  (from  memory) 1S0,IJ00 

Calavc-raH  County 5i  0,000 

Bacramento  Pioneers lAO.OOO 

OrBES  Vallvy  second 150,000 

North  San  Juan 7.5,000 

Woodland 187,5(i0 

PlacerviUe I25,0<X) 

Nevada  liecoDd 250,000 

Folsom 75.000 

Alami'da  County 100,000 

OombiuatioD  at  Sacramento 180,000 

BoyH'  DebatiDK  Clnb  at  Saoramento 2,000 

Amador  and  otbxrs,  the  amount  InvolycdAOt 

definitely  kno\ni,  say '.....'.;.;..  200,000 

Total ...$3,531,600 

Here  we  have  over  three  and  a  half  mill- 
ion dollars  that  has  already  been,  and  is 
now  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  from  gen- 
eral calculation,  and  locked  up  for  at  least 
three  months'  time.  In  other  words,  the 
derangement  and  depression  caused  in  the 
general  businest  of  the  State  by  calling  in 
this  amount  of  money  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  keeping  it  until  again  distributed,  is 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  locking  up  an  equal  amount  for 
the  term  of  three  months.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  while  such  things  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  by  those  who  make  and  execute 
our  laws,  we  should  feel  the  effects  of  hard 
times — that  enterprise  should  be  discour- 
aged, the  development  of  the  industries 
retarded,  and  labor  go  unemployed? 

Let  us  present  the  loss  to  the  State  by 
these  gambling  operations  in  another 
light.  Money  commands,  in  large  sums, 
one  per  cent,  per  month.  The  interest  at 
this  rate  on  $3,500,000  for  three  months  is 
8105,000.  This,  then  is  the  material  loss 
to  the  State  that  has  been  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  evecuting  schemes  already  pro- 
jected; for  no  one  will  claim  that  gambling 
is  a  productive  industry,  and  as  that 
amount  of  mpney  is  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  productive  industries,  and  used  in  non- 
productive operations,  the  fair  interest  on 
the  money  so  diverted,  must  be  a  correct 
measure  of  the  loss  to  those  industries. 

Centralization  of  Capital. 

Another  effect  of  these  lottery  schemes 
is  the  centralization  of  capital;  taking 
money  from  the  many,  and  giving  it  to  the 
few.  It  is  collecting  money  from  the  poor 
in  small  sums  without  returning  an  equiva- 
lent, to  make  a  few  suddenly  and  unde- 
servedly rich,  without  requiring  or  receiv- 
ing from  them  an  equivalent. 

We  will  follow  this  unpleasant  subject 
no  further,  but  call  on  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  good  name  and  prosperity  of 
our  State  to  see  that  this  infamous  law  is 
repealed  by  the  next  Legislature,  and  that 
that  body  be  composed  of  material  that 
will  not  be  likely  to  impose  upon  the  peo- 
ple another  of  like  character. 

Cotton  tn  Butte  Countt. — The  Marys- 
viWe  Appeal  says: — "Mr.  Mawson,  of  Butte 
Slough,  thinks  of  trying  the  experiment 
of  raising  cotton  on  the  low  sandy  lands 
that  compose  his  ranch.  He  has  obtained 
some  cotton  seed  , which  he  planted  immedi- 
ately. The  low  sandy  land  of  his  place 
seems  eminently  adapted  to  cotton  grow- 
ing. We  shall  look  to  the  result  of  this 
experiment  with  much  interest.  We  think 
that  there  is  much  land  in  that  section 
which  is  adapted  to  the  successful  culture 
of  the  cotton  plant. 
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fOPULAR   CECTURES. 
Deadly  Weapons  and  Fire  Arms. 

[Prof.  Welckeb  before  the  Mechanic  Abts  College, 
MechanicB'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Reported  expreasly 
for  the  Peebs.J 

Lec.  II.,  June  10.  Tliere  was  tlie  usual 
large  attendance  of  students  and  others  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  to  listen  to  Prof. 
Welcker's  lecture,  giving  an  historical  re- 
sume and  descriptive  account  of  deadly 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  ever  devised,  includ- 
ing fire-arms,  down  to  their  recent  most 
effective  improvements  in  the  Henry  and 
Winchester  rifles.  Amongst  the  distin- 
guished visitors  on  the  dais,  we  noticed 
Governor  Haight. 

Slings,  axes  and  swords,  ending  with 
the  bow,  embraced  the  whole  subject  as 
gone  over,  down  to  the  times  of  the  early 
colonists  of  America,  who  must  have  used 
the  bow  largely.  In  the  use  of  the  sling 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Islands  are 
historically  accredited  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  expertness ;  and  the  English  were 
the  most  famous  bowmen;  a  man  who 
could  not  put  a  dozen  arrows  into  a  ten 
inch  plank  in  two  minutes  was  no  bowman 
at  all.  The  jjoint  which  gave  archery  its 
grand  priority  was  the  invention  of  the 
feathered  end  directing  truly  the  weighted 
point.  The  sworded  Roman  soldiers  under 
Julian  found  the  Parthian  archery  terrible 
to  encounter.  The  cross-bow  was  a  great 
improvement;  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Coeur  de  Leon,  and  serving  to  de- 
feat the  Saxon  archers,  became  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  formation  into  the  existing 
character  of  the  English  language.  Lead 
at  the  point  of  a  bolt  was  the  incipient 
bullet.  One  chief  defect  of  the  cross  bow 
in  warfare  was  tlie  fact  that  it  sjjread  the 
men  apart  so  as  to  make  a  body  so  armed 
less  effective  against  cavalry;  hand-arms 
continued,  accordingly,  to  be  most  valued. 
The  bucklers,  cuirasses  and  mailed  cloth- 
iug  hitherto  worn  by  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  were  dispelled  by  the  introduction 
into  warfare  of 

Fire  Arms. 

Various  names,  such  as  bombai'd,  etc., 
were  given  to  the  same  weaiaon,  a  gun  bar- 
rel mounted  on  a  trestle,  weighing  25  to 
70  lbs.,  and  operated  by  two  men.  It  had 
a  decided  effect,  as  nothing  could  with- 
stand them;  in  1380  they  were  in  general 
use.  Even  as  long  ago  as  that  breech  load- 
ing cannon  came  into  common  use,  but 
they  were  not  sufficiently  secure  from  ac- 
cidents and  were  rejected  as  too  dangerous 
to. the  owner  himself. 

[The  lecturer  here  gave  several  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard  showing  the  early  man- 
ner of  mounting  and  serving  such  guns  as 
were  too  heavy  to  be  worked  without  sup- 
ports; but  the  time  is  too  short  to  have 
them  engraved,  in  season  for  our  present 
issue. — Eds.  Pkess.  ] 

From  these  the  step  was  simply  to  the 
use  of  a  mechanical  match  holder,  whereby 
the  gunner  could  lire  more  accurately  by 
simply  touching  a  trigger. 

And  from  that  to  the  Nuremberg  wheel 
and  flint  lock,  and  the  very  greatly  im- 
proved modern  flint  lock  that  existed  down 
to  our  own  early  days. 

Short-hand  guns  were  made  in  the  town 
of  Pistoir  in  Tuscany;  hence  pistols. 

Rifled  arms  were  known  as  early.as  the 
15th  century;  and  the  sling  and  cross  bow 
were  themselves  not  abandoned  until  1560; 
the  English  clung  to  the  bow  until  1427,  on 
account  of  their  expertness  in  its  use.  It 
took  some  time  for  the  flint  to  push  out 
the  match  lock. 

The  first  and  second  ranks  were  now 
armed  with  pikes,  and  and  three  or  four 
ranks  behind  them  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets; afterwards  three  ranks  in  all  were  in 
vogue,  bayonets  displacing  the  pikes.  In 
the  U.  S.  there  are  now  but  two  ranks. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  the  hero 
of  the  Reformation  wars  increased  wonder- 
fully the  rapidity  of  fire  by  inventing 
cartridges;  and  Forsythe,  an  English 
clergyman,  added  percussion  caps.  The 
latter  rendered  the  bullet  of  the  rifleman 
much  more  certain,  prompt,  accurate,  and 
powder  practicable  in  any  weather,  even 
in  the  heaviest  rain.  The  fulminating 
material  which  creates  the  spark  is  made 
of  two  parts  niercui:^  and  one  saltpetre;  a 


compound  having  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tic of  exploding  when  struck  with  the  ham- 
mer. 

The  problems  of  increased  range,  rapid- 
ity of  fire,  and  increase  of  accuracy  were 
vigorously  worked  upon  by  numbers  of 
ingenious  men— aiming  to  strike  the  enemy 
more  surely  further  off,  and  more  fre- 
quently, until  the  accurate  weapon  devel- 
oped in  America  and  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can rifle,  culminated  in  the  Minie,  the 
Needle,  the  Chassepot,  the  Henry  and  the 
Winchester  weapons;  involving  much 
scientific  acumen  in  such  problems  as  the 
burning  of  all  powder,  or  the  prevention 
of  windage  by  means  of  patches,  expand- 
ing balls,  etc. 

The  conical  ball  was  brought  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  direction  of  the  feathered  arrow 
by  means  of  grooves  at  the  back  end,  which 
were  taken  hold  of  by  the  atmosphere  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  push  the  deflecting 
stern  always  back  into  the  true  axis  of 
flight;  without  this  the  terrible  conical 
ball   would  be   subject  to   failure. 

Colt  in  this  country,  and  Adams  in  Eng- 
land, adopted  revolving  arms;  and  amongst 
the  repeating  rifles,  the  Spencer,  invented 
in  1860,  has  a  magazine  for  seven  cart- 
ridges, and  the  Henry,  1862,  for  fifteen. 
The  latter  fires  30  times  a  minute  without 
haste,  viz.:  twice  as  fast  as  the  Spencer, 
and  six  times  as  fast  as  the  Prussian 
Needle-gun.  The  Winchester  is  an  im- 
provement, in  practical  points,  upon  the 
Henry,  was  unanimously  adojsted  by  the 
Swiss  board  of  experts  on  arms  as  against 
all  others  invented;  and  may  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  single-shot  breech-loader,  with  a 
reserve  at  hand  of  fifteen  shots  whenever 
required. 


QqQU    I^E^LjIf. 


The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
have  usually  been  counted  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  but,  from  late  investigations  by 
Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  several  of  the  popular 
ideas  concerning  them  appear  to  have  been 
erroneous.  He  regards  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  as  the  oldest  monument  in 
Egypt,  while  the  other  pyramids  were 
built  afterwards.  This  is  also  the  largest 
and  finest,  and  the  only  perfect  one  in 
architectural  design  and  execution.  Nothing 
has  been  constructed  during  the  4,000 
years  since  it  was  completed  that  can  vie 
with  this  colossal  pile.  Even  our  largest 
atod  finest  specimens  of  architecture  are 
inferior  in  hight  to  this  ancient  relic  of  the 
Nile.  St.  Paul's  church,  in  London,  is 
360  feet  2  inches  high;  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  432  feet;  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  468 
feet;  while  the  Great  Pyramid  is  between 
485  and  495  feet  in  hight. 

The  pyramids  in  general  are  supposed  to 
l>ave  been  built  by  successive  generations, 
each  layer  of  the  masonry  answering  to 
the  reign  of  a  king;  but  that  of  Cheojjs  is 
probably  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  it  is 
uniform  in  its  architecture  and  building 
materials.  Mr.  Smyth  says  it  must  have 
been  built  from  carefully  prepared  plans, 
and  the  whole  structure  was  comj^leted  by 
its  founder  after  hard  labor  for  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Smyth  does  away  with  the 
old  theory  thai  the  Great  Pyramid  Was  in- 
tended for  a  tomb. 

The  burial  chambers  of  the  old  Egyptian 
kings  were  nothing  but  whole  suites  of 
apartments,  gorgeously  carved  and  in- 
scribed with  emblems  of  self-glorification. 
But  the  one  pyramid  of  all,  in  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  inscriptions,  is  entirely  lacking  in 
them,  and  it  contains  only  plain  geomet- 
rical surfaces  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
the  stones  ground  to  true  mathematical 
figures,  with  joints  inconceivably  fine,  and 
thin  as  tissue  paper. 

Instead  of  its  being  founded  on  the  allu- 
vial mud  of  the  Nile,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  Great  Pyramid  is  discovered  to 
rest  on  a  "hill  of  compact  limestone,  at  a 
level  of  about  100  feet  above  the  alluvial 
soil  of  Egypt,  and  to  one  side  of  it."  More- 
over, a  curious  fact  is,  that  the  stones  in 
the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  pyramid,  have  been 
found  by  careful  measurement  of  their 
angles  of  slope .  and  comparing  them  with 
the  original  structure,  to  have  never  be- 
longed to  that  famous  building. 

Condensed  soda  water  is  the  latest  nov- 
elty. It  is  put  up  in  boxes,  containing 
material  for  16  glasses  of  as  pure  soda 
water  as  can  be  drawn  from  any  fountain. 
The  powder  is  charged  with  gas,  sweetened 
a,nd  flavored  with  pine  apple,  etc. ,  ready 
fbr  us^vlooilot:  oihiirl  )o  ia-j'..  ■ 


Pork 'and  Alcohol  Bad  for  Consumptives. 

Editobs  Peess. — It  has  long  been  known 
in  the  highest  scientific  circles,  that  two, 
at  least,  of  the  ingredients  that  go  to  make 
up  the  diet  of  two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
entirely  inadmissible  in  all  pulmonary  dif- 
ficulties— viz: — Pork  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, and  alcohol.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  any  lengthy  dissertation,  but 
simply  give  some  facts  in  my  experience 
that  bear  upon  the  ijoint. 

In  1861,  wliile  on  my  way  across  the 
Plains  with  my  family,  bacon  was  our 
main  stay;  but  loosing  the  larger  part  of 
our  team  near  Green  River,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  heavy  wagon  and 
the  largest  part  of  our  stock  of  bacon,  so 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  great  Salt 
Lake  City,  it  was  all  used  up.  It  was  well; 
for  by  that  time  a  bad  humor  caused  fes- 
ters to  appear  at  the  roots  of  the  nails,  so 
that  they  all  came  off,  and  otherwise  en- 
dangered the  general  health,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  the 
bacon  was  gone.  From  that  time  until 
the  present,  I  have  not  used  ten  pounds 
of  pork  or  lard,  and  no  appearance  of  the 
return  of  the  disease  has  been  manifested, 
my  general  health  has  continued  steadily 
to  improve  until,  physically,  I  am  an  en- 
tirely different  person  from  what  I  was 
under  the  pork  regime. 

Now  about  alcohol;  and  in  speaking  of 
that  stimulant,  I  might  include  most  others 
of  an  ultra  nature;  especially  those  that 
have  an  undue  action  iipon  the  heart.  I 
have  always  noticed  an  increased  tendency 
to  cough  where  they  were  used.  The  me- 
chanical conditions  violated  by  any  intro- 
duction of  like  stimulating  substances  into 
the  system,  must  be  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider that  an  increased  action  of  the  heart 
only  increases  the  difHculty  by  throwing 
more  blood  to  the  lungs  than  they,  in  their 
weakened  condition,  can  either  oxygenate 
or  expell,  causing  of  course  congestion 
and  consequent  irritation  in  that  much 
abused  organ. 

By  what  mode  of  reasoning  one  can  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  that  benefit  can  be 
derived  by  the  introduction  of  almost  pure 
carbon,  to  increase  the  labor  of  an  already 
outasked  organ,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. Every  one  knows  that  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  in  pulmonary  difficulties  is 
not  deposited  in  the  shape  of  fat,  or  at 
least  it  ceases  to  have  that  tendency  in  the 
latest  stages  of  the  disease.  What  then 
becomes  of  it?  it  certainly  is  not  eliminated 
by  the  lungs.  The  only  conclusion  we 
can  come  to  is  that  it  returns  in  the  circu- 
lation to  add  obstruction  and  inflammation; 
where  there  should  be  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. How  long  will  the  thinking  world 
s\ibmit  to  be  humbuged  by  sophisms  a 
child  might  laugh  at  ? 

To  get  well,  if  one  has  a  tendency  to  a 
l)ulmonary  or  you  might  add  any  other  dis- 
order; it  is  only  necessary  to  weave  the 
tissue  of  our  organisms  out  of  proper 
material  so  that  it  will  not  tear!  and  aban- 
don the  use  of  those  narcotic  and  stimula- 
ting substances  that  tend  either  to  lethargy 
or  unnatural  activity.  F.  M.  Shaw. 

San  Diego  South,  Jan.  22d,  1871. 

Wearing  Flannel. 

In  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  and 
wherever  the  cold  sea  breezes  prevail  dur- 
ing the  summer,  flannel  ought  always  to 
be  worn.  If  the  ladies,  especially  the 
young  ladies  of  this  city,  could  be  induced 
to  regard  the  laws  of  health  in  this  particu- 
lar, many  precious  lives  might  be  saved; 
but  pasteboard  soles,  low-necked  dresses 
and  lilliputian  hats  are  pretty  sure  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  harvest.  The  sugges- 
tion in  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Scientific  American,  if  followed,  might  save 
much  sickness  and  suffering,  and  not  a 
few  from  untimely  graves  : — 

Put  it  on  at  once.  Winter  and  summer, 
nothing  better  can  be  worn  next  the  skin 
than  a  loose  red  woolen  shirt; 'loose,' for 
it  has  room  to  move  on  the  skin,  thus  caus- 
ing a  little  tiltillation  which  draws  the 
blood  to  the  surface  and  keeps  it  there ;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  no  one  can  take 
cold;  '  red,'  for  white  flannel  fills  up,  mats 
together,  and  becomes  tight,  stiff,  heavy 
and  impervious.    Cotton-wool  merely  ab- 


sorbs the  moisture  from  the  surface,  while 
woolen  flannel  conveys  it  from  the  skin 
and  deposits  it  in  drops  on  the  outside  «f 
the  shirts,  from  which  the  ordinary  cotton 
shirts  absorb  it,  and  by  its  nearer  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  it  is  soon  dried  without  in- 
jury to  the  body.  Having  these  properties, 
red  woolen  flannel  is  worn  by  sailors  in  the 
midsummer  of  the  hottest  countries.  Wear 
a  thinner  material  in  summer. 


Necessary  Rules  for  Sleep. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established 
in  the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the 
brain  expends  its  energies  and  itself  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  these 
are  recuperated  during  sleep.  If  the  recu- 
peration does  not  equal  the  expenditure, 
the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity.  Thus 
it  is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons 
who  were  condemned  to  death  bybeingpre- 
vented  from  sleeping,  always  died  raving 
maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also  that  those  who  are 
starved  to  death  become  insane,  the  brain 
is  not  nourished  and  they  cannot  sleep. 

The  practical  inferences  are   three:     1st. 
Those  who  think   most,  who  do   the   most 
brain  work,    require   the   most  sleep.     2d. 
The  time  "saved"  from  necessary  sleep  is 
infallibly   destructive  to   mind,   body  and 
estate.     3d.  Give  yoxirself,   your  children, 
your  servants,  give  all  that  are  under  you, 
the  fullest  amount  of  sleep   they  will  take, 
by  compelling  them  to  go   to  bed  at   some 
regular,   early    hour   and  to    rise  in  the 
morning  the  moment  they  wake;  and  within    ' 
a  fortnight,  Nature,  with   almost  the  regu-    ■ 
larity  of   the   rising  sun   will   unloose  the   ' 
bonds  of  sleep  tlie  moment  enough  repose 
has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  only  safe  and  eflScientrule; 
and  as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep  any 
one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  hftn-    " 
s^lf  —  great  Nature  ■v^'ill  never  fail  to  write  '^ 
it  out  to  the  observer  under  the  regulation  •■ 
just  given.  ■!...- 

Disease  and  Carelessness.  [ 

There  canbe  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is 
the  origin  of  most  diseases.  Medical  men 
also  hold  that  foolish  people  who  follow 
their  own  whims  have  hardly  a  chance  of 
recovery  when  visited  by  serious  disease. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  doctor's  work  would  be 
done  if  people  were  only  consistently  pru-  , , 
dent  and  cautious.  Only  it  is  so  hard  to  be  , 
habitually  cautious.  On  abundant  occa- 
sions a  manrnay  be  most  elaborately  pru- 
dent, and  then,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  dangerously  imperils  his  health  by  some 
startling  impropriety.  When  he  has  used 
every  imaginable  pains  he  is  always  amen- 
able to  the  force  of  accident.  There  is  an- 
other plausible  theory,  antagonistic  to  the 
one  we  have  named,  to  the  effect  that  every 
man  has  the  seeds  of  some  particular  dis- 
ease in  his  constitution,  and  some  trifling 
accident  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  which  ■ 
will  have  for  him  the  same  effect  as  a  match  1 
falling  upon  gunpowder. 

Medical  men  explain  this  on  theories  of  , 
constitutional  tendencies  or  of  some  poison 
latent  in  the  system.     The  fatal  accident  to 
one  man  is  the  merest  accident  for  another. 
Two  men  wliile  walking  get  well  soaked  by   ■ 
the  rain.     One  man   shakes  off  the  water   : 
pretty   much  as  a  dog  or  a  duck  might  do,   ■ 
and  rather  enjoys  his  shower-bath  than  not. 
Another  man  is  taken  ill  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  probably  dies.     The  doctors 
cannot  explain   the   different  issues,   and.  • 
they  would  also  be  very  much   puzzled  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the    pneur  ,; 
monia  itself.     They  will,  indeed,  generally, ,, 
explain  theories  more   or  less  plausible,    , 
and  practice  has  been  buUt  upon   theory, 
and  theory  has,  no  doubt,  sacriflced  a  num- 
ber of  lives.     Yet  medicine  must  have  its  ■ 
dogmatic  system,  and  without  it  medicine 
becomes  little   better  than  empiricism. — 
London  Society.  ,,,  ..   ^  ;   ,  ^:..^  ^.^    ■.  ,^^  y^^.^ 

Opposition  to  VAc'dtNAWbtl'iklifDiA'.-^  ' 
The  natives  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces  ' 
of  India  objected  to  vaoeination  forthefol-  - 
lowing  reason:      •'  ■      1  "i  '■  > 

They  believe  that  a  nfttive  ehild  is  to  he 
born  whose  destiny  it  will  be  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  India  and  then  to  conquer 
the  world.  This  child  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  children  by  having  milk,  in-  ' 
stead  of  blood,  in  its  veins.  The  natives  ' 
believe  that,  by  vaccination,  the  English 
are  seeking  to  discover  the  wonderful  itt- 
fant,  so  as  to  imprison  or  kill  him. 

Wind  in  the  Stomach.— A  physiciah,  in 
a  very  sensible  article  on  bathing,  recom- 
mends a  more  general  use  of  warm  baths 
instead  of  the  syrups  and  worse  nostrums 
for  the  wind  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
thought  to  be  so  often  the  cause  of  the 
worrying  restlessness  of  T^ry  yoftpg  , 
children.  • '        .  'i        r      _'  n 
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ScBSCRiBERS  receiving  tke  Pacific  Bural  Pke.ss. 
who  would  prefer  the  Scientipic  Press,  icU 
oblige  by  setvliixg  early  iiotiee  to  this  office. 

SAN   FRANCISCO: 

Saturday,  June  17,  1871. 


Our  Weekly  Crop. 

We  bare  placed  a  beantiful  Percheron  Horse 
at  the  entrance  of  our  ranch,  to-daj' — a  yen,- 
different  looking  animal  from  the  one  of  the 
same  breed  which  was  seen  there  in  March  last. 
"Leo," — for  by  that  name  we  call  him— isoi 
pure  blood,  and  shows  in  a  very  marked  degree 
his  Arabian  descent.  His  long  silky  mane,  fine 
eye  and  ear,  and  substantial  build  render  hire 
just  the  animal  we  shall  need  for  the  long  tripf 
we  shall  have  to  make  to-day.  We  will  no\s 
mount  and  take  a  trip  to  Sacramento  to  examini 
some  Fine  Sheep,  which  our  friend  Mr.  Beck, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
just  imported,  and  while  there  we  have  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  him  about  the  com- 
ing Fair,  wherein  we  are  informed  that  there 
will  be  an  Exchange  of  Fruits  between  our  Cal- 
ifornia and  Eastern  Growers,  for  exhibition 
here  and  at  the  various  Eastern  Fairs. 

Returning,  we  spend  a  few  moments,  as 
usual,  in  our  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Library , 
where  we  read  about  a  big  35-ton  gun  and  many 
other  useful  and  interesting  things.  We  next 
go  down  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  Sanitary 
Effects  of  Coal  Oil  is  Questioned  by  a  San  Luih 
Obispo  man .  We  also  take  a  ride  over  The 
Great  Valley  of  Los  Angeles,  and  have  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  Mr.  Wilsey  about 
the  color  of  the  Norman  (Percheron)  Horse. 
We  also  witness  a  very  interesting  personifica- 
tion of  California  and  Oregon.  We  next  visit 
our  Orchard,  where  we  learn  many  interesting 
Facts  About  Apples  and  Trimming  Fruit  Trees, 
and  see  among  others  Eve's  Apple  Tree,  th* 
fruit  of  which  is  said  to  still  bear  the  mark 
of  her  teeth!  Leavina  the  Orchard  we  pass  on 
to  examine  the  Dairy,  where  we  are  told  all 
about  our  Dairy  Products,  here  in  California, 
and  learn  something  about  all  the  most  approv- 
ed kinds  of  Dairy  Stock. 

Mounted  upon  our  splendid  charger  we  now 
dash  out  to  take  our  customary  review  of  the 
Agricultural  progress  throughout  the  State.  Wi 
find  the  crops  looking  much  better  than  we  had 
anticipated,  although  many  of  the  largest  fields 
of  wheat  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  The 
farmers  are  busily  engaged  in  the  harvest,  and 
the  air  is  redolent  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
new-mown  hay. 

While  resting  from  our  long  ride  we  examine 
a  pictorial  representation  of  The  Eclipse  of 
1870,  and  indulge  in  some  reflections  on  Lot- 
teries vs.  Industries.  We  then  listen  to  a  very 
interesting  lecture  upon  Deadly  Weapons  and 
Fire  Arms,  take  a  distant  view  of  the  PjTamids 
of  Egypt,  and  examine  into  various  interesting 
facts  relating  to  Good  Health. 

We  next  institute  a  brief  comparison  of  Cli- 
mates, examine  into  the  Comparative  Product 
of  Cereals,  look  over  the  Patent  Becord,  follow 
our  associate  Eastward  to  a  Pleasant  Valley,  300 
miles  from  this  city,  where  we  leave  him  to 
have  a  chat  with  the  Ladies  and  give  the  Young 
Folks  a  lesson  about  the  Wonderful  Eyes  of  In- 
sects, after  which  we  turn  to  the  more  substan- 
tial matters  of  Domestic  Economy,  listen  to  an 
interesting  talk  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Farmers' 
Club,  examine  a  Subterranean  Stream  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  take  a  general  look  at  the  Bailroad 
Progress  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  then  close 
our  day's  labor  by  taking  a  brief  survey  of  the 
weather  and  markets. 


Comparison    of    Climates— Interesting 
Pacts. 

lu  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  £he 
5tato  Agricultural  Society  of  Iowa,  for 
1870,  we  find  the  following  statement: 
"The  early  part  of  the  season,  May,  June, 
ard  July  is  noticeable  for  a  remarkable 
drouth  which  literally  burned  up  the  pas- 
tures and  dis-sipated  the  hopes  of  all,  in  ap- 
ples and  pears  and  the  smaller  fruits. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  luxuriance  of 
bloom  to  be  followed  by  a  general  failure 
of  fruits.  The  drouth  greatly  diminished 
the  hay  crop,  but  it  is  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence." 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  and 
which,  from  our  recollection,  wa-s  confirmed 
by  the  facts,  as  i-eported  by  the  press  of 
that  state  at  the  time;  the  same  report  gives 
a  table  of  rain  fall  during  those  same 
months  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  for  that  year,  the  rain  fall 
was  3.18  inches,  for  June  it  was  1.07  inches 
and  for  July  3,72  inches;  the'aggregate  for 
the  three  months  being  7.97,  or  very  nearly 
eight  inches. 

From  the  same  table  we  learn  that  the 
rain  fall  in  that  State,  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  was  2().27  inches.  And 
yet  the  drouth  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy 
all  the  fruit  crop  and  literally  to  burn  up 
the  pastures. 

In  California,  this  year,  the  whole  rain 
fall  in  all  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
up  to  this  time,  has  not  reached  eight 
inches;  and  yet  our  fruit  crop,  including 
ipples,  pears,  and  in  fact  all  other  kinds  of 
fruit  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant and  the  most  excellent  we  have  ever 
had,  and  this  too  in  the  dryest  portion  of 
our  State,  and  upon  our  dryest  lands. 

Here  is  a  fact  we  would  like  to  have  some 
of  our  scientific  scholars  explain.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  fruit  is  fed  and  sus- 
tained in  its  growth,  from  the  atmosphere 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  a  great  extent; 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
itmosphere  is  much  dryer  than  that  of 
Iowa,  and  the  question  arises,  why  is  not 
the  fruit  in  Iowa  fed  and  sustained  in  its 
growth,  as  well  as  in  California?  We 
would  like  some  of  our  meteorologists  to 
explain  this  climatic  problem. 

The  same  peculiarity  is  noticeable  in  the 
:»rowth  aud  maturity  of  all  our  agricultural 
products.  Our  grain  of  all  kinds  matures 
ind  comes  to  the  greatest  perfection  with  a 
much  less  amount  of  rain  than  is  neces.sary 
to  secure  a  much  less  perfect  crop  in  the 
.Atlantic  Steles.     Why  is  this? 

CrviL  Service  Reform. — A  reform  of 
the  civil  service  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  country,  although,  apparently, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get.  A  first 
step  was  taken  by  Congress  where  it  passed 
(March  3,  1871)  a  clause  in  the  Ai^propria- 
tion  Bill,  authorizing  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  per.sons  into  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States  as  will  best  promote 
the  efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fit- 
ness of  each  candidate  in  respect  of  age, 
health,  character,  knowledge  and  ability 
for  the  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter. 
The  President  has  just  appointed  six  gen- 
tlemen to  prepare  such  rules.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  measure  will  do  much  to 
reform  our  public  service,  and  that  the 
system  of  appointment  or  removal  on 
merely  political  grounds  may  be  soon  done 
away  with  entirely. 

Our  Traveling  Agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mur- 
ray, now  on  his  way  back  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  will  spend  a  few  weeks  among 
our  friends  and  .'patrons  in  Colorado  and 
Salt  Lake. 


Good  from  E\tcii. — An  inventor  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  manufacturing  the 
fiber  of  the  Canada  thistle  into  cordage, 
textile  fabrics,  and  paper. 

Thanks. — Our  especial  thanks  are  due 
for  favors  from  Mr.  John  W.  Morgan,  late 
of  Sante  Cruz,  who  has  recently  teken  up 
his  residence  at  Soquel.  Mr.  M.  has  sent 
us  a  club  of  subscribers  from  each  locality. 


Comparative  Product  of  Cereals. 

The  United  States  produces  more  grain, 
in  proportion  to  population,  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  Danubiau 
Priucipaliti' — Boumania,  is  second  in  the 
ratio  of  production,  and  European  Russia 
third.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  31, 145,- 
186,  produced  1,221,428,452  bushels  of 
grain  of  all  kinds.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
38.2  bushels  to  each  person. 

Roumania,  with  apopulation  of  3,864,848, 
produced  134,439,903  bushels,  or  just  25 
bushels  to  each  person. 

European  Russia,  with  a  population  of 
61,325,923,  produced  1,358,437,500  bushels 
or  23.1  bushels  to  each  person,  while  the 
product  of  all  Europe  is  4,583,109,821 
bushels,  and  her  population  289,375,284,  or 
just  16  bushels  for  each  person. 

By  the  census  of  1850,  the  United  States 
produced  36. 3  bushels  for  each  person  then 
in  the  country.  By  the  same  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  production  our  census  of  1870 
will  show  a  product  of  a  little  over  40 
bushels  to  the  person. 

American  Agriculture  runs  too  much  to 
grain.  We  are  exhau.sting  our  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  other  countries.  Wo  had  better 
export  less  grain  and  import  less  sugar, 
fiax,  silk,  wine,  brandies,  etc.  We  as  a 
nation  ought,  and  can  produce  nearly  every 
thing  that,  as  a  nation,  wo  want  to  eat,  use 
or  wear.  We  have  the  soil,  climate,  skill, 
labor,  and  all  the  otherelements  of  produc- 
tion. We  only  need  a  systematic  applica- 
tion of  the  means  in  our  hands. 


The  Audience  and  the  Lecturers  at  the 
Mechanic  Arts  College. 

Prof.  Welcker  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  lecture  (on  weapons)  before  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  College,  said:  Before  I  leave 
the  stand,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Mechanics  Art  College,  I  desire  to  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  the  patience  and  cour- 
tesy with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
discourses  heretofore.  My  colleagues  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  series  of  lectures 
have  spoken  unanimously  of  the  very 
agreeable  conduct  of  this  audience.  Some 
of  them  have  stated  that  they,  have  ad- 
dressed audiences  upon  similar  subjects  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  they 
have  never  anywhere'  met  with  such  re- 
spectful attention;  in  short,  that  they  never 
have  had  so  good  an  audience  as  thej*  ha<l 
found  in  the  students  and  visitors  of  the 
Mechanics  Arts  College  in  San  'Francisco. 
[Applause].  Now  these  gentlemen  here 
have  addressed  you  upon  subjects  which  in 
themselves  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
of  interest  to  everybody ;  and  if  they  have 
occasion  to  remark  this,  much  more  have  I. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  here  have  had  sufficient 
interest  to  enchain  your  especial  attention; 
but  accepting  it  as  a  deliberate  test  of  your 
courtesy  and  good  breeding,  I  thank  you 
very  heartily.     [Applause]. 

Blue  Lake  Wateii  Project. — The  Cala- 
veras Chronicle  says  that  work  will  soon  be 
commenced  on  the  canal  of  the  Blue  Lake 
Water  Company,  and  that  contracts  have 
been  let  for  digging  a  considerable  portion. 
The  canal  is  to  be  4  feet  deep,  10  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

Land  Office  Report.— Through  the 
kindness  of  Senator  Casserly  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
General  Land  Office  for  1870.  The  vol- 
ume is  full  of  most  interesting  matter,  sta- 
tistical, historical,  and  touching  on  the  most 
varied  topics  concerning  our  natural  re- 
sources.      

Earthquakes  are  mentioned  at  the  East 
and  elsewhere.  An  earthquake  and  vol- 
canic eruption  on  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea  destroyed  600  lives. 

Tho  Grass  Valley  Union  says:  At  the 
next  election  there  will  be  a  lady  candidate 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Plowing  New  Lands— A  Query. 

Scipio  Craig  writes  us  ns  follows,  from 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino  county  :  Please 
answer  through  the  columns  of  your  paper 
the  following;  or  if  you  cannot,  perhaps 
some  oneof  your  numerous  correspondents 
may  have  had  some  ex2)erience  in  such  a 
case. 

I  am  settled  on  a  tract  of  Government 
land  that  bears  no  evidence  of  having  ever 
had  a  plough  on  it.  I  desire  to  sow  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  wheat,  this  fall.  The  land  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  such  as  is  known  as  "  red 
land  "  and  is  said,  around  here,  at  least,  to 
be  of  the  very  finest  kind  for  fruit  raising 
and  wheat  growing.  The  point  is  this  :— I 
am  told  by  parties  here  that  it  will  not  do 
to  plough  over  four  inches  in  depth  for 
grain  the  first  season,  unless  the  land  is 
summer-fallowed;  but  (7/?«- the  first  year, 
to  jilow  as  deeply  as  possible.  No  rea- 
son is  assigned  for  the  shallow  plowing;  I 
am  simply  told  that  "  it  don't  do  well." 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents,  who 
have  cultivated  new  land,  give  the  results 
of  tlieir  experience  in  the  particular  above 
enquired  of. 

Tall  O.vts.— Mr.  J.  Hunt,  of  "Glen 
Echo,"  Oakland,  sends  a  sample  of  splen- 
did looking  oats  with  the  following  note: — 
Editor  Rural  Prkss— Herewith  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  "surprise  oats,"  which  I 
think  pretty  good  for  this  dry  season.  I 
sowed  one  jiint  of  these  oats,  in  my  gar- 
den, two  years  ago,  and  got  107  pounds  of 
seed,  weighing  48  ft s  to  the  bushel.  This 
crop  I  sowed  last  year;  but  owing  to  late 
sowing  and  a  dry  spring,  my  crop  only 
averaged  45  lt)s.  to  the  bushel.  The  speci- 
men I  now  .send  j'ou  was  sown  in  December 
last,  and  promises  very  well,  considering 
the  short  supply  of  rain. 

The  longest  stalk  in  the  bundle,  received 
measured  7  feet  3  inches  in  hight.  The 
stalks  are  very  large  and  stout;  one  of 
them  measuring  ^i  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
three  feet  above  the  roots. 


Declined. — A  San  Diego  correspondent 
sends  us  some  strictures  on  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  Sacramento  Union, 
under  the  head  of  "Hj-geine  at  the  Medi- 
cal Convention."  The  Union  itself  would 
be  the  proper  medium  through  which  to 
reply.  Moreover  the  matter  is  now  too  old 
and  one  in  which  very  little  interest  is  felt 
at  this  time. 


Opium  Culture. — Mr.  Bandrie,  of  No- 
vate, writes  to  the  Courier  de  San  F^-an- 
'■{.•ico  that  he  has  sold  enough  poppy  seed 
this  season  to  plant  200  acres,  and  he 
thinks  most  of  it  has  been  planted.  He  is 
confident  that  the  production  of  opium 
will  become  a  profitable  business  in  Cali- 
fornia; his  observations  satisfying  him 
that  he  can  do  better  than  last  year,  and 
then  he  had  very  good  success. 


Musqu-et  Grass. — There  is  a  new  spe- 
cies of  grass,  called  "mnsquet,"  a  native 
of  Texas,  which  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  this  Stete.  A  sample  was  last 
week  exhibited  at  the  Alia  office,  from  the 
ranch  of  Mr.  Old,  near  Olema,  Marin 
cotinty.  The  grass  will  spring  up  a  num- 
ber of  times  from  its  own  root  after  hav- 
ing been  cut.  A  plot  of  it  was  cut  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  has  again  grown  about  two 
feet  high,  with  a  very  full  and  heavy  top. 
Another  plot  cut  in  March  has  given  a 
growth  of  about  eighteen  inches.  Another 
portion  cut  in  April  is  about  a  foot  high, 
with  a  small  head ;  while  that  cut  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month  (it  being  the  sec- 
ond cutting) ,  has  already  grown  about 
four  inches.  The  cost  of  the  seed  at  pres- 
ent is  one  dollar  a  pound.  It  is  said  to  be 
more  nutritious  than  any  grass  now  in  this 
country,  and  yields  a  better  and  larger 
crop. 

The  Cotton  Plantation  of  Col.  Strong, 
in  Merced  county,  is  looking  remarkably- 
well,  and  all  competent  judges  who  have 
seen  it,  express  the  fullest  belief  of  its  suc- 
cess.   About  100  acres  have  been  planted. 
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Patents  &  inventions. 


Full    List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

[From  0fficl4L  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  8.  and 

FOKEION  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

THE  SoiENiiFio  Press.] 

For  the  "Week  Bndins  Mat  3oth. 
Machine    for     Producing     Stereottpe- 
Matwces  — Eobert    E.    Draper,    Sacra- 
mento, Gal. 

Endless  Wire-Eope  Way.— Andrew  Smith 

Hallidie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Endlkss  Wire-Eope  Way.— Andrew  Smith 

Hallidie,  San  Erancisco,  Cal. 
Metallic  Packing  for  Stuffing-Boxes 

Albert     H.    Hall    and 

Theophilus       Loeher, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Lamp. — Marks  Samuels, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Designs. 

Center-Piece.  —  Samuel 

Kellett,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Centek-Piece.  —  Samuel 

Kellett,  San  Francisco, 

Cal, 


the  photographs  might  be  generally  dis- 
tributed, that  it  might  be  seen  how  little, 
in  essential  points,  it  differed  with  those 
now  in  use.  With  the  exception  of  size 
and  clum.siness,  the  instruments  are  almost 
exactly  similar.  The  dimensions  of  the  in- 
strment  are  sixteen  inches  in  length,  seven 
inches  in  bight,  six  inches  wide,  with  two 
magnets  of  three-inch  diameter.  The  paper 
used  was  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width, 
three  pens  being  proposed  to  be  used.  The 
weight  of  the  instrument  is  twenty  pounds. 
— Ex. 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 6, 

Desert,  Lake  and  Mountain. 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  in  a  new  region. 
In  the  night  we  had  passed  from  the  grand 
Sierras,    had    run     along    the    beautiful 


and  its  waters,  at  first  pure  and  sweet,  are 
said  to  become  brackish  and  impure  as 
they  roll  on. 

Humboldt  forms  an  oasis  in  our  desert. 
At  Mill  City  we  are  reminded  of  a  proposed 
narrow-gauge  road  to  the  mining  town  of 
Unionville.  Winnemucca,  we  are  told, 
was  once  a  stirring,  bustling  "stamping 
ground,"  and  beyond  it  we  meet  a  relic  of 
its  former  times,  the  Humboldt  Canal. 
Battle  Mountain  is  an  important  point,  if 
for  no  other  reason  to  the  traveler  than  as 
being  an  eating  station.  Beyond  Beo- 
wawe,  the  Maiden's  Grave,  denoted  by  a 
cross,  is  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  sad 
story  is  told  of  the  young  girl  fading  away 
on    her   westward    journey.      And   so   we 


The  First  Telegraphic 
Instrument. 

An  interesting  relic  of 
the  early  days  of  tele- 
grai^hy  has,  it  is  said, 
been  discovered  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  It  is  the 
first  instrumentby  which 
messages  were  received 
and  sent  by  the  aid  of 
the  electric  current. 
When  Professor  Morse 
was  experimenting  on 
the  power  and  capability 
of   electricity  as  adapted  ^jr, 

to    the    transmission    of 
words,      he       spent       a 
large  portion  of  his   time   at  Morristown, 
where   he   was    assisted    by    Alfred    Vail, 
Esq.,  a   practical   machinist  and   inventor. 
At  the  Speedwell  iron  works  of  that  town, 
then  owned  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Vail,  the 
experiment  on  the   wires  and  on   the  con- 
struction   of    suitable     instruments     took 
place.     On   the   completion  of  the  experi- 
ments  and  the   removal  of   Mr.    Morse  to 
Washington  to  bring  his  invention    before 
Congress,  Mr.  Vail  accompanied  him,  and, 
■  receiving    the    appointment   of    assistant- 
superintendent  of  telegraphs,  was  stationed 
at  Baltimore  at  that  end  of  the  exx)eriment- 
al  line.     The  instrument 
now  at  Morristown  was 
one   of  two   taken  from 
Morristown     by     Morse 
and   Vail— Morse    using 
one  at  Washington  and 
Vail  the  other  at  Balti- 
more.   The  first  message 
sent  was   the   now  well- 
known,      "  What      hath 
God    wrought,"    which 
Morse     ti-ansmitted      to 
Vail;  but  the  first  public 
message   was    the    news 
of     the     nomination     of 
Polk  to  the   Presidency, 
by  the    Baltimore    con- 
vention of  1844,  sent  by 
Vail   to    Morse.      These 
instruments  were  in  con- 
stant use  for  six  years, 
when  Mr.  Vail,  returning 
to   Morristown,  brought 
his  with  him,  and  where 
it  has  since  remained  in 
the    possession     of     his 
family.     Mr.  Vail  dying 
soon    after,    his    instru- 
ment was   specially  left, 
by  a  clause   in   his  will, 
to  his  eldest   son  as  an   heir-loom,  while 
parts  of  instruments  made  during  the  ex- 
perimental trials  were  left  to   Prof.  Morse, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  give  them  at 
some  future  day  to  the   New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society.    The  old  instrument  works 
as  well  as  when  first  made,  and  Saturday  a 
message  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  a  reply 
received    at    Morristown.      An    excellent 
photograph   of    the   instrument   was    also 
taken,  and  with  it  a  visit  was  made  to  Prof. 
Morse,  in   New   York.     The  professor  was 
delighted  to  see  the  representation  of  the 
first  instrument,  having  destroyed,  as  he 
said,  the  fellow  instrument  which  he  had 
used  in    1844.     He   readily  recognised   it, 
and  wrote  a  certificate  across  the  picture  as 
to  its  being  a  true   photograph  of  the  first 
instrument  ever   used  to  transmit  public 
messages.     He  also  expressed  a  wish  that 
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Truckee  river  (the  pride  of  Nevada  and 
justly  esteemed  most  highly)  for  some 
sixty  miles,  had  crossed  this  stream  no 
less  than  five  times,  had  left  the  noble 
trees  and  the  bounding  river  behind  us. 
Peeping  out  of  my  sleeping-berth  window, 
my  eyes  met  the  sun  ajipearing  above  the 
mountains  east  of  the  "Great  Sink  of  the 
Humboldt."  These  mountains  were  set  in 
deep  blue,  the  near  hills  shadowed  with 
brown.     The   waters   of   the  lake   at   that 


ENTERING  IHt  PALISADES. 

f^TO  miler.  from  .^.lu  Iran,  i.^cu-  AltitLiJt:  ^.r. 


travel  on  through  the  morning  and  noon, 
and  find  points  of  interest,  pleasing  flow- 
ers, in  our  desert,  and  come  to  Palisade. 

D. 


New  Publications. 

Bancroft's  Touri.st's   Guide. — The  Gey- 

sprs;  San   Francisco  and  arniinrt  tlic  Bay;  North  San 
Francisco.    A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  1871. 

This  is  a  neat  little  duodecimo  volume 
of  220  pages,  which  provides  a  comi^lete 
key  to  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  won- 


TRUCKEE  RIVER. 
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instant  appeared  mirrored  with  silver  with 
gleams  of  gold,  and  beautified  with  lively 
colors,  with  the  many  harmonizing  hues  of 
Nature's  grand  morning  scenes  o'er  moun- 
tain, desert  and  lake.  Probably  this  view 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  for  here  I  expected  to 
see  only  a  tameless  slough  and  a  weary 
desert. 

But  we  find  another  companionable 
stream,  the  Humboldt,  largest  and  longest 
of  rivers  in  Nevada,  our  traveling  com- 
panion for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
We  traverse  with  it  a  dry  and  sterile  land, 
which  it  lightens  up,  however,  here  and 
there  with  shrubs  and  grasses.  But  our 
friend  is  said  to  degenerate  as  it  advances, 


all  places  of  interest  in  and  about  it.      v 
extract  from  the  introductory  remarks,  the 
following  description  of 

A  Trip  into  tlie  Country. 

What  is  it?  Well,  perhaps  the  cure  of 
a  cold,  the  roasting  out  of  a  rheumatism, 
the  pasting  up  of  tatt«red  lungs,  one  more 
shuffle  for  life;  perhaps  an  escape  from 
odorous  offices,  ugly  rows  of  figures,  stag- 
nations and  lawsuits;  an  armistice,  per- 
ha,ps,  in  home  affairs,  a  pause  of  the  tread- 
mill, a  shifting  of  position,  a  momentary 
stillness  in  the  storm;  a  brief  escape,  it 
may  be,  from  arbitrary  affection,  from 
tinctured  sweetness,  from  loves  abrasions; 
perhaps  it  is  a  packing  up  of  flitting  heart- 
treasures,  the  wooing  back  of  a  gentle  life- 
the  last  stake,  which,  when  lost,  leaves  iri 
place  of  sweet  fulness, 
a  long,  deep,  noisome 
cavern. 

But  what  is  it?  It  is 
a  towel  after  a  bath,  a 
thawing  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, oceanic  distillation, 
extraction  of  neuralgia, 
physiologic  solar  lubri- 
cation; a  coming  out  into 
broad  sunlight  and  soft 
air,  amid  the  ringing 
songs  of  birds,  the  music 
of  brooks,  and  sweet 
flowers;  out  into  the 
wild  woods,  over  foam- 
ing streams,  and  out 
upon  smooth  lakes.  It 
is  taking  a  glance  up- 
ward, a  slipping  of  the 
fetters,  a  flash  of  the 
spirit  into  unwonted  re- 
gions, a  square  look  into 
the  past  and  into  the 
future.  It  is  a  renewal 
of  the  lease  for  another 
year,  an  extension  of 
time  on  the  part  of  our 
common  creditor. 
This  book  is  furnished 
at  the  very  low  price  of  75  cents.  It  will 
be  found  an  invaluable  requisite  for  tour- 
ists in  California. 

New  Map    of  Central    California;  Ke- 

vised  and   Enlarged  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Conjpanv 
Sau  Francisco.  ' ' 

As  an  accompaniment  to  Bancroft's 
Tourist's  Guide  to  "The  Yosemite  and 
Around  the  Bay,  Sotith,"  and  "The  Gey- 
sers, and  Around  the  Bay,  North  "  we 
have  here  a  revised  and  enlarged  map  of 
the  central  portions  of  the  State,  embrac- 
ing all  the  railroads 
completed,  or  in  early 
contemplation,  and  show-  - 
ing  distinctly  the  great 
routes  of  travel  describ- 
ed in  the  Guide  Books 
above  cited.  Strangers 
and  others  in  California 
will  find  this  a  very 
complete  and  perfect 
pocket  map  of  all  the 
central  portions  of  the 
State.     Price  75  cents. 


PLEASANT  VALLEY. 
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derful  spots  of  all  the  Avonderful  localities 
in  California,  and  one  which,  when  prop- 
erly known,  will  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  resorts  for  tourists  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Nowhere  in  this  State  can  so 
much  be  seen  in  so  short  a  time  or  in  so 
short  a  distance  of  travel,  as  in  and  about 
Calistoga,  the  Geysers,  Clear  Lake,  etc. 
The  book  before  us  furnishes  a  complete 
guide  to  and  through  all  those  localities, 
as  well  as  full  descrijations  of  the  Napa, 
Santa  Eosa,  Petaluma,  Sonoma  and  Eus- 
sian  river  valleys.  It  also  furnishes  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  San  Francisco,  a 
topographical  description  of  the  city  and 
its  surroundings  and  a  complete  guide  to 


Plasticity  of  Eocks. 
— The  old  cobble-stone 
pavement  in  Waverly 
Place,  between  Broadway 
and  Mercer  street,  being 
now  in  process  of  remov- 
al, my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  forms  of 
the  stones,  especially  tlie 
harder  ones,  quartzites, 
etc.  The  coarser  granu- 
lated paving  stones  have 
generally  crumbled,  but 
the  comjjact  ftones  have  been  modified — 
convex  surfaces  in  one  case  fitting  into 
concave  in  another;  none  of  them  retaining 
a  normal  form.  Now,  although  the  crown 
of  these  stones  has  been  worn  by  the 
attrition  of  constant  and  heavy  travel,  no 
such  wear  can  have  taken  place  on  their 
perpendicular  surfaces,  and  I  am  therefore 
convinced  that  they  have  been  molded  into 
one  another  by  pressure  only.  Un  con- 
versing with  the  workmen,  they  all  con- 
curred as  to  the  fact,  and  the  foreman 
stated  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
it  before.  Very  probably  I  am  myself 
only  repeating  what  is  already  well  known 
to  others. — George  Gibbs,  Neto  York. 

Quite  a  number  of  distinguished  foreign 
personages  are  at^  present  sojourning  in 
this  city. 


sir 
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[June  17,  1871. 


BY  OUB  LADY  EDXT0E3. 


The  Four-Leaved  Clover, 

There  ■was  once  a  poor  peasant  youth 
Jiving  on  the  sloiie  of  a  beautiful  hill,  who 
loved  a  pretty  shepherdess  who  tended  her 
tlockfar  below  in  the  vallej-,  where  the  grass 
was  greener  than  emeralds,  w  here  the  sun 
came  latest,  and  from  whence  it  departed 
earliest.  The  pretty  shepherdess  used  to 
raise  her  bright  eyes  toward  tlie  hill,  and 
wish  that  she  miglit  dwell  on  its  slope,  and 
catoh  the  sunlieams  a  little  sooner  and  keen 
them  a  little  longer;  while  the  youth  would 
gaze  down  into  the  pleasant  valley,  and 
think  how  wonderfully  the  sun  illuminated 
it.  But  he  had  somewhere  he;ird,  or  read, 
or  dreamed  that  if  one  fouud  a  four-leaved 
clover  he  might  wish  for  what  he  would  and 
it  should  be  his ;  good  fortune  should  follow 
him  all  his  days  and  bear  him  company. 
Therefore,  he  gave  his  flocks  into  the  care 
of  a  younger  brother,  and  set  off  to  find  the 
four-leaved  clover  which  was  to  endow  him 
with  all  that  was  precious— riches,  health, 
and  a  sweetheart;  for  though  Corydon's 
heart  was  set  uponPhyllis,  the  pretty  ehep- 
erdess  in  the  valley,  he  hadn't  the  smallest 
hope  that  she  would  take  him  :  as  he  was, 
never  having  asked  her. 

So  ho  took  his  way  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  bush  and  brake,  across  loitering 
brooks  and  swiftly  flowing  rivers.  He 
walked  witli  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
the  thorns  tore  his  clothes,  and  his  feet 
grew  wreary,  and  his  heart  heavy  with  seek- 
ing and  finding  nothing.  At  night  he  slept 
amidst  the  dew,  and  ate  of  wild,  ripe  ber- 
ries, and  of  honey  that  the  wild  bees  hoard. 
When,  despairing,  he  shouted,  "  Where 
is  my  four-leaved  clover,  my  four-leaved 
clover?"  the  echo  answered,  "Over  !  over?" 
and  lured  him  on;  and  the  mischievous 
winds  borrowed  the  odor  of  distant  clover 
fields  and  cheated  him  with  hope  close  at 
hand;  while  the  rain  drenched  him  in  a 
frolic,  and  the  stars  winked  as  if  they  were 
laughing  at  him.  But  still  he  pursued  his 
search;  he  journeyed  into  far  countries;  he 
saw  strange  peoples  and  places;  he  was  ar- 
rested for  trespass,  for  vagrancy,  for  lunacy 
and  sometimes  when  ho  managed  to  es- 
cape from  confinement  by  promising  his 
jailor  a  share  of  his  good  fortune  when  he 
should  find  the  clover;  then  the  fields  were 
hidden  under  drifts  of  snow,  or  had  just 
been  mown,  four-leaved  clovers  and  all. 
Still  he  beut  his  steps  through  shadow- 
hauuted  woods,  and  slept  in  caves  and  on 
the  edge  of  precipices,  and  heard  wild  crea- 
tures roaring  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest; 
and  at  length,  after  long,  long  years  of 
search  without  success,  he  turned  his  face 
toward  home.  The  sun  was  withdrawing 
from  the  green  valley  as  he  neared  it,  lin- 
gering only  in  long  lines  of  light  where  it 
pierced  through  an  opening  among  the  hills, 
while  the  hills  themselves  were  like  shining 
goals. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  left  it  but  yester- 
day, for  such  secluded  places  change  slowly. 
And  were  not  these  the  same  flocks  that  he 
left  browsing  on  the  slope?  Were  not  these 
the  same  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  recli- 
ning in  the  shade  V  Was  not  this  his  Phyllis 
coming  to  meet  him  after  her  day's  toil?  But 
when  he  put  up  his  hands,  and  would  have 
embraced  her,  she  took  refuge  in  the  arms 
of  a  middle-aged  bronzed  woman,  who  stood 
with  sad,  faded  eyes  watching  for  her  on  the 
cottage  threshold.  "What  would  you, 
stranger  ?"  she  asked  of  the  peasant,  who 
was  no  longer  a  youth,  but  wrinkled  and 
gray.  'Tor  shame,  to  fright  my  child  with 
your  unseemly  ways  !  If  j'ou  are  hungry, 
come  in  and  sup; and  we  will  even  give  you 
a  mat  on  the  floor  for  a  night's  rest,  and  a 
pillow  of  herbs." 

"No,  I  am  not  hungry — not  for  food.  I 
will  even  trudge  up  tlie  slope  to  my  cot." 
So  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  where  the  wild 
will  of  the  mountain  torrent  had  been  tam- 
ed to  do  a  good  turn  for  its  neighbor  the 
mill;  and  the  dusty  miller  standing  in  his 
doorway  called  out  to  him: 

'Good-day,  stringer.  Whithor  are  you 
bound,  may  I  ask — on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
stars  ?" 

"Up  the  hill  yonder,  to  my  own  people." 

"Ay,  then  you're  no  stranger  to  these 
parts?  Yet  I've  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
fifty  odd  years;  but  bless  me,  I  never  laid 
eyes  on  you  before  !" 


"Like  as  not  it  must  have  been  a  good 
spell  since  I  left  this  place,  though  it  seems 
but  yesterday.  Mayhap  you  have  heard  of 
one  Corydou,  who  kept  his  flocks  here- 
abouts?" 

"Ay,  ay,  everybody's  heard  of  him.  If  a 
fc'llow  does  a  foolish  thing,  they  cry,  'Silly 
Corydon  !  He  was  a  hair-brained  simple- 
ton, who  ran  after  a  clover  leaf.  He  left  his 
flocks  and  sweetheart,  and  traveled  after 
luck;  but  luck  had  the  start  of  him.  And 
then,  to  be  sure,  if  luck  won't  come  to  you, 
say  I  don't  coax  her,  but  wait  a  while. 
Now  there's  the  torrent;  when  it  sulks  and 
dries  up,  and  the  mill's  mum,  do  I  toil  up 
the  hill  yonder,  and  go  to  meddling  with 
nature?  Not  I;  she  knows  her  business, 
and  I  know  mine.  I  just  sit  down  and  wait 
and  watch  the  shadows  and  the  clouds,  and 
by-and-by  there's  a  rush,  and  here's  the  tor- 
rent again  hard  at  work,  and  the  mill  busy 
as  ever  !  Ay,  ay,  Corydon  was  too  much  in 
love  with  luck,  though  he  left  behind  him  a 
sweetheart,  Phyllis,  who  spoiled  her  eyes 
watching  for  him,  and  then  married,  for 
better  or  worse.  You  passed  her  cottage  a 
short  way  back,  there  !" 

"A  bronzed  woman,  with  gray  locks  and 
wrinkles  ?  I  should  never  have  known 
her  !"  and  then  picked  up  his  staff  and 
went  on.  Ho  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  the 
miller  that  he  was  silly  Corydon  himself. 
By-and-by  he  drew  uj)  at  his  own  cottage 
and  looked  in.  The  family  were  seated  for 
the  evening  meal;  his  brother,  a  hale,  hearty 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  his  smiling 
wife  and  rosy-faced  children  laughing  like 
the  water-brooks,  and  keeping  up  a  cheer- 
ful din.  It  seemed  to  Corydon  that  he  was 
gazing  at  the  picture  of  which  his  own  life 
might  have  jiroved  had  he  not  fallen  in  love 
with  luck.  The  tears  trembled  in  his  eyes 
at  the  thought— at  the  remembrance  of 
Phjdlis  in  her  bloom,  of  all  he  had  lost,  of 
the  little  gained;  the  tears  trembled  in  his 
dim  eyes,  and  fell  one  by  one, upon  a  four- 
leaved  clover  growing  there  beside  his  own 
door  stone  ! 

A  True  Marriage. 

I  believe  there  are  few  thoughtful  men 
who  have  not  come  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
least  explicable  among  the  great  riddles  of 
the  earthly  economy,  the  rarity  of  well-as- 
sorted marriages.  It  might  be  so  dilferent, 
ooe  cannot  help  thinking.  The  adaptations 
for  harmony  so  wonderful !  The  elements 
of  happiness  so  manifold  and  rich?  Yet 
how  often — how  miserably  sometimes — it 
all  miscarries !  The  water  of  Paradise 
turned  to  fountains  of  bitterness — the  gifts 
of  Heaven  turned  to  curses  upon  earth  ! 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  few  unions 
yielding  reasonable  comfort,  friendly  rela- 
tions, a  life  free  from  open  quarrel  or  se- 
cret heart-burning;  but  I  speak  of  mar- 
riage, without  flaw  or  jar — amatingalikeof 
the  material  with  its  intangible  affinities 
and  its  wondrous  magnetisms  and  of  the 
immaterial  principle  within  that  survives 
the  death-change.  I  speak  of  a  heart-home 
pervaded  by  harmony  not  only  unbroken — 
immutable  as  that  of  the  spheres;  felt  to 
be  so  by  those  whom  it  blesses,  calms,  sat- 
isfies; a  social  state  to  which,  when  man 
and  woman  attain,  there  remains  nothing 
in  the  way  of  earthly  need  or  acquisition, 
save  daily  bread,  to  be  converted  or  prayed 
for. 

Some  think  that,  in  this  trial-phase  of 
our  existence,  no  such  state  of  harmony 
and  happiness  is  to  be  found.  Among  the 
few  who  do  find  it  none  of  these  skeptics 
will  have  a  place.  No  entrance  into  that 
temple  except  for  those  who  believe ! 
Without  faith  in  the  Good  and  Beautiful — 
the  Good  that  is  felt,  not  seen — the  Beau- 
tiful that  must  be  conceived  before  it  is  re- 
alized— a  man  is  shut  out  from  the  highest 
enjoyment.  Aud  such  a  man  can  do  little 
to  rmeliorate  the  world  or  elevate  his  race — 
Lippiucott's  Magcume. 

Muscle  vs.  Brains. 

Y'oung  men  formerly  want  to  college  to 
cultivate  their  intellects  and  acquire  useful 
knowledge;  but  judging  from  newspaper 
reports,  we  conclude  that  muscle  is  siiper- 
seding  brain  in  some  of  our  venerable  col- 
legos.  The  sharpest  and  most  exciting 
competition  is  found  in  base  ball  and  the 
boat  race.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
develop  mu.scle  in  some  useful  way  ?  There 
are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  muscle  may 
be  strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  other 
valuable  results  may  be  produced.  When  the 
race  is  run,  or  the  game  played,  there  is  no 
available  product,  unless  it  be  improved 
muscle;  but  even  that  is  doubtful  as  things 
now  go. 

But  let  the  award — the  champion's  belt, 
or  whatever  it  is — be  given  him  who  can 
turn  the  most  perfect  horse-shoe  at  a  single 
heat,  make  the  best  pannel  door  in  a  given 


time,  or  something  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
of  use  to  the  world.  The  game  or  other 
8i)orts  are  useful  when  indulged  in  moder- 
ately, but  when  carried  to  excess,  as  some 
of  them  now  are  by  college  students,  they 
become  a  detriment  to  the  actor  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  society. — Junr.  Agriculture. 

Home  Courtesies. 

The  happiest  household  in  the  world  is 
that  in  which  courtesy  is  new  every  morn- 
ing and  fresh  every  evening,  like  the  celes- 
tial benedictions.  How  many  of  us  make 
home  the  rag-bag  of  ill  humors  and  capri- 
ces and  wretched  moods  of  every  kind, 
■while  we  carefully  hide  them  from  the 
stranger.  When  the  guest  arrives,  we  slide 
a  chair  over  the  rent  in  the  carpet,  and  slip 
a  tidy  over  the  worn  edge  of  the  sofa  cush- 
ion, and  lay  a  prettily -bound  book  over  the 
ink  stain  upon  the  parlor  table  cloth;  aud 
so  at  his  coming  the  flying  hair  is  smoothed, 
and  the  sullen  look  is  gilded  with  a  smile, 
and  the  sour  tone  is  suddenly  wondei-fully 
sweet.  Shriveled  old  Autumn  blooms  in  a 
moment  into  rosy  Spring.  And  how  is  a 
youth  to  know  that  this  house,  whore  every- 
thing seems  to  smile,  ia  not  always  as  warm 
aud  sunny  as  he  finds  it?  Yet  this  young 
woman,  so  neatly  dressed,  so  quietly  man- 
nered, so  fascinating  to  the  young  man. 


THE     EYE    OF    A    BEE— FIG.    1. 

maybe  the  most  "  inefficient"  of  human 
beings.  Still  he  can  never  know  it  until  it 
is  too  late.  Ho  cannot  put  it  to  proof.  He 
takes  the  divinity  upon  trust.  All  he  knows 
is  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  that  he  loves 
her. 

Female  Influence  is  omnipotent  for 
weal  or  woe.  When  the  destimes  of  men 
are  all  unfolded  in  the  final  day,  how  many 
of  the  lost  will  reflect  with  anguish  on  fe.- 
male  influence  !  We  need  it  in  the  nurserj', 
where    mothers  can    imbue  the    minds  of 


THE    EYE    OF    A    COCKCHAFER-FIG.    2. 

children  with  virtuous  principles.  We 
need  it  in  childhood  and  youth  when  a  moth- 
er's example  and  a  mother's  warning  and 
kind  admonitions  are  like  a  golden  chain. 
A  good  mother,  then,  ia  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  The  influence  she 
exerts  is  the  most  excellent  known  on  earth. 
Children  brought  up  by  a  vigorous  mother 
— who  knows  her  duty  and  does  it— who 
doubts  their  own  virtue?  She  makes  the 
earliest,  the  deepest,  and  the  most  lasting 
impressions  on  their  hearts.  They  are  in- 
structed to  hate  and  shun  •vice,  and  the  se- 
ductions to  it,  and  to  admire  and  practice 
virtue. 


Tan  and  Sunburn. — Ladies  who  have 
spent  the  summer  in  the  country  and  at 
the  seaside,  may  be  glad  to  know  of  some 
simple  remedies  for  tan  and  sunburn. 
When  the  face  is  burnt  red  by  exposure, 
it  is  best  to  bathe  it  with  a  little  cold  cream ; 
this  simple  and  pleasant  wash  will  remove 
the  discoloration  and  swelling  as  if  by  mag- 
ic, and  leave  the  skin  cool  and  smooth. 
To  prevent  tan  and  sunburn,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  take  the  juice  of  a  fresh  lemon  and 
rub  it  in  thoroughly  before  going  into  the 
open  air,  allowing  it  to  dry  on  the  face;  at 
night  dust  a  little  oat  meal  upon  the  skin, 
and  the  next  morning  after  washing  it  ofl' 
apply  a  little  cold  cream  or  buttermilk. 
Such  a  simple  and  harmless  treatment  will 
bo  found  much  more  effectual  than  the  use 
of  cosmetics,  which  close  up  the  pores, 
and  dry  and  roughen  the  finest  complexion  in 
a  frightful  way,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time. 


YoJ{*Ct  folks'  CoLU|lf|. 

The  Eyes  of  Insects. 

Have  any  of  our  young  folks  ever 
thought  what  a  wonderful  thing  the  human 
eye  is,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  see 
and  recognize  their  friends,  and  to  look 
upon  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  flowers,  aud 
all  the  thousands  of  objects  of  interest  by 
wluch  they  are  surrounded  ?  How  it  rolls 
from  side  to  side,  up  and  down,  in  all 
directions, to  save  its  owner  the  truoble 
of  turning  his  hernl  every  time  he  wishes 
to  change  the  object  of  his  vision.  It  is 
really  a  wonderful  thing! 

The  lower  orders  of  creation  ha\-e  also 
eyes  wonderfully  made,  but  very  different 
from  yours.  Many  of  them,  like  the  fly, 
the  ant,  and  the  bee  and  many  similar  in- 
sects, have  eyes  which  do  not  move;  but 
this  is  compensated  by  their  having  a  great 
number  of  them.  Our  artist  has  drawn 
and  engraved  one  of  these  curious  eyes — 
that  of  a  bee  —from  which  you  will  under- 
stand how  these  numerous  eyes,  in  one  in- 
dividual, are  situated,  and  how  the  little 
insects  can  make  use  of  them. 

By  looking  at  Figure  1,  in  the  adjoining 
column,  you  will  notice  that  one  side, 
marked  A,  looks  much  like  the  top  of  a 
pepper  box,  or  a  honey  comb.  Now  every 
one  of  these  little  cells,  as  we  call  them,  is 
a  perfect  eye,  the  whole  representing  that 
which  we  call  bj  that  name  in  the  bee,  but 
magnified  many  hundred  times  as  large  as 
it  appears  naturally.  On  the  other  side, 
marked  B,  the  engraver  has  cut  away  the 
surface  of  the  compound  eye,  as  we  call 
it,  and  taken  away  a  great  number  of  the 
little  or  individual  eyes,  so  that  you  caa 
see  how  they  are  constructed. 

Now  each  of  these  little  tubes  is  not  only 
an  eye,  but  it  is  also  a  kind  of  telescope. 
They  look  in  every  direction.  You  cannot 
catch  a  bee  asleep,  or  not  looking  at  you, 
even  when  you  come  up  ever  so  slyly  be- 
hind him;  perhaps  you  don't  want  to  catch 
him  for  fear  of  being  stung.  The  insect 
don't  have  to  turn  his  head  as  you  do,  to 
look  different  ways;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  his  neck  is  so  short  he  could'nt  turn 
it  if  he  tried  to. 

The  outer  surface  of  each  little  eye  is 
rounded,  just  like  your  own,  only  more 
round  like  a  watch  crystal.  There  is  one 
advantage  in  having  so  many  eyes— they 
don't  miss  one  when  it  isput  out;  for  some 
of  these  insects  have  a  great  many — as 
many  as  20,000  of  these  little  tube  eyes 
have  been  counted  on  a  single  insect,  and 
each  one  of  them  looks  in  its  own  direction, 
and  attends  to  its  own  business. 

In  Figure  1,  a,  a,  a,  near  the  cen- 
ter, are  three  small  independent  or  single 
eyes,  which  are  common  to  most  insects  of 
this  kind. 

Figure  2  represents  the  eye  of  a  cock- 
chafer, cut  down  through  the  center,  so  as 
to  show  more  clearly  the  arrangement  of 
the  little  telescopic  tubes  already  men- 
tioned. 

Now  we  presume,  not  one  of  our  little 
readers  would  exchange  their  two  beautiful 
eyes  for  those  of  an  insect,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  have  so  many  of  them.  But 
still,  none  of  us,  either  old  or  young,  can 
fail  to  admire  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  in- 
sect eye  to  the  habits  and  purposes  of  its 
possessor. 

Thbee  little  girls  who  had  carefully 
buried  in  a  garden  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  the  dead  body  of  a  pet  bird, 
after  consultation,  sent  one  of  their  num- 
ber into  the  house  to  inquire  "  if  people 
didn't  sing  at  funerals."  On  being  told 
that  they  often  did,  the  messenger  ran 
back,  and  in  a  few  minut«8  the  three  were 
seen  standing  hand  in  hand  around  the  lit- 
tle mound,  gravely  singing  "Shoo  fly, 
don't  bodder  me." 

A  LITTLE  four-year  old  remarked  to  her 
mamma  on  going  to  bed;  "I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  dark."  "No,  of  course  you  are  not," 
replied  her  mamma,  "for  it  can't  hurtyou." 
"But,  mamma,  I  was  a  little  afraid  once, 
when  I  went  to  the  pantry  in  the  dark  to 
getacookey.  "  "What  wereyouafraid  of  ?" 
asked  hermamma.  "I  was  afraid  I  coudn't 
find  the  cookies." 
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Ironing.  Made  Easy. 

Good  ironing  of  clothes  is  a  fine  art,  and 
is  acquired  by  patient  practice,  and  the 
habit  of  doing  all  work  conscientiously. 
In  families  where  there  are  young  girls, 
there  is  often  much  nice  ironing  to  do,  and 
it  should  never  fall  to  the  mother's  charge, 
but  should  be  done  by  those  who  require 
it,  except  in  cases  where  servants  are  kept 
for  that  purpose;  and  it  is  always  well  for 
young  ladies  to  know  how  to  iron  in  the  best 
manner,  even  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  their  doing  it.  Nothing  more  greatly 
facilitates  the  i^rocess  of  ironing  than  to 
have  each  one  who  irons  jiossess  her  own 
ironing  tools,  snch  as  holders,  etc.  In 
otherwise  orderly  families,  I  have  seen 
young  ladies  catch  ujj  almost  anything  that 
was  conveniently  near,  to  hold  irons  witli; 
often  scorching  valuable  articles  not  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 

Ironing    Bags. 

It  will  be  foiind  a  great  convenience  for 
each  ironer  to  have  a  bag,  fifteen  or  eight- 
een inches  square,  suitably  furnished,  and 
used  only  by  herself.  It  should  contain 
an  ironing-holder,  of  a  size  and  thickness 
to  suit  herself.  In  the  ironing-bags,  there 
should  always  be  a  thin,  soft-leaved  pam- 
phlet, for  rubbing  the  irons  upon,  wlien 
first  removed  from  the  fire;  do  not  use  the 
covers.  Keep  in  the  bag  also  a  nice,  soft 
cloth  of  a  light  color,  to  finish  off  the  iron 
with,  also  a  light  tin  ring  for  resting  irons 
upon.  A  muffin-ring  is  just  the  thing. 
Another  smaller  bag  within  the  other 
should  contain  a  small,  white  cloth  for 
rubbing  specks  from  starched  clothes,  and 
a  soft,  fine  cloth  for  covering  bosoms  and 
collars  if  desired.  It  saves  also  much 
time  and  vexation  to  keejj  a  wet  towel  near, 
to  wipe  the  hands  when  starching,  instead 
of  rushing  across  a  room  to  wash  them 
while  doing  starched  clothes. 

Ircning  Holders 
Are  very  essential,  and  should  be  made 
and  kept  with  care.  Those  stufl'ed  with 
sawdust  are  least  heating  10  the  hand. 
The  sawdust  should  be  made  and  thinly 
quilted  into  the  holder;  and  to  be  just 
right,  there  should  be  two  thin  quilted 
holders  stitched  together,  and  then  the 
cover  put  over  both.  Wood  being  a  non- 
conductor, in  a  great  degree,  the  hand  is 
not  so  injuriously  aflected  by  heat  as  from 
the  old-fashioned  metal-handle  and  a  com- 
mon holder.  A  very  good  way  is  to  inter- 
lay the  holder  with  a  few  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  in  the  middle  to  make  it  lighter, 
and  the  hand  will  be  less  heated  than  if  it 
is  wholly  made  of  cloth.  Each  ironing- 
holder  should  have  one  or  two  covers  o 
white  cloth  or  light  calico  made  to  fit 
nicely,  and  should  be  fastened  on  with 
buttons  or  strings;  then,  when  one  cover 
becomes  soiled,  it  can  be  changed,  and  is 
fai"  preferable  to  having  several  holders. 

Ironing  Boards. 

One  should  have  a  small  ironing-board 
for  collars,  cufi's,  etc. ,  a  little  larger  than  a 
handkerchief,  and  it  should  be  covered 
with  cloth  and  flannel.  To  the  upper 
corners  of  the  board  a  strong  string  should 
be  nailed  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  a  calico 
cloth  should  be  attached  to  the  top,  like  the 
cover  of  a  pamphlet,  large  enough  to  fall 
over  both  sides  when  hanging,  to  keep  it 
from  dust,  and  should  be  confined  closely 
around  the  board  by  strings.  With  two 
such  boards,  two  can  iron  at  the  same 
table  without  interfering  with  each  other, 
or  they  could  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  and  save  all  the  time  usually  lost 
by  folding  and  putting  away  ironing  things 
of  large  size,  as  blankets  and  covers,  which 
are  often  \}\xi  away  in  a  hurried  and  dis- 
orderly way,  to  the  vexation  of  the  next 
one  who  goes  to  the  ironing  drawer  or 
basket. 

An  Invention  Wanted. 

I  wish  some  woman  would  invent  a  mov- 
able wooden  handle  for  flat-irons,  which 
could  be  easily 'adjusted  on  taking  an  iron 
from  the  fire.  Some  woman,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  blacksmith,  and  would  make  her 
models,  perhaps  might  succeed. 

These  items  may  seem  small  and  insig- 
nificant; but  attention  to  them  would  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  render  an 
otherwise  tedious  process  pleasant  and  im- 
proving to  the  ironers  of  the  family,  by 
cultivating  habits  of  order  and  regularity, 
and  a  just  regard  for  the  comfort  of  others. 
We  have  taken  the  above  substantially 
from  the  American  Agriculturist. 

New  Pkocess  of  Pkeservinq  Meat. — A 
neve  process  of  preserving  meat  has  just 
been  perfected  by  Mr.  Kichard  Jones.     It 


has  long  been  known  that  meat  preserved 
in  tins  by  the  ordinary  process  of  heating 
in  a  chloride  .of  calcium  bath  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  and  then  closing  the  orifice 
is  surrounded  by  jelly,  which,  with  most 
of  its  juice,  has  been  extracted  from  the 
meat,  leaving  a  tasteless  and  exhausted 
fibre.  To  obviate  this  objection,  Mr. 
.Jones  exhausts  the  steam  by  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  vacuum  chamber,  the  meat 
being  thus  cooked  with  its  juices  left  in 
their  natural  place  amongst  the  muscular 
substances;  while  the  whole  j)roces8  can  be 
effected  at  a  lower  temperature  than  has 
been  heretofore  used,  and  with  less  injury 
to  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the  meat. 
It  is  estimated  that  meat  can  be  prepared 
in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  including 
freight  of  tin  plates,  etc.,  freight  home, 
and  5  per  cent,  commission  for  selling,  at 
2d  per  ft),  for  6-lb  tins,  and  about  2%  per 
lb  for  4- ft)  tins. 

Fab.mers'  Wives. — If  I  had  the  ability  I 
would  like  to  write  a  plea  for  farmer's 
wives.  They  are  not  slaves  to  fashion  and 
etiquette,  as  your  city  ladies  are  (poor 
creatures  !)  and  they  know  something  about 
toil  and  care  and  anxiety.  But  notwith- 
standing the  grandeur,  and  glitter,  and 
fascination  of  city  life,  I  had  rather  be  a 
farmer's  wife  and  wear  out  in  honest  toil 
and  labor  of  love,  and  gain  my  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  my  brow,  tlian  to  bow  down 
to  the  goddess  fashion,  with  her  ridiculous 
flummeries,  and  exhaust  what  few  brains  I 
have  in  studying  etiquette,  gentility  and 
style.  Bettor  to  spend  our  strength  in  use- 
ful labor  while  the  hours  pass  swiftly  by, 
than  to  be  dying  with  ennui  as  many  idle 
fashionable  i)eoi)le  are,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  all  their  time.  Preserve  me 
from  walking  on  the  "  upper  crust,"  feeling 
all  the  time  that  it  may  break  and  let  me 
through  !  I  would  rather  walk  on  the  green 
grass  with  the  blue  sky  over  my  head  and  feel 
that  I  stand  on  ie7-ra  firma. — Household. 


To  Remove  "  Moth  Patches." — In  a  late 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  an  inquiry  from  M. 
L.  P.  for  means  with  which  to  remove 
"  moth  patches"  from  the  skin;  and  a  reply 
advising  to  drink  hard  cider.  Now  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  many  of  your  readers  to 
live  in  sections  of  the  country  where  cider 
can  be  had  only  at  much  expense  and 
trouble;  therefore  I  offer  another,  and  I 
believe,  sure  remedy.  Wash  the  patches 
with  a  solution  of  common  bicarbanate  of 
soda  and  water  several  times  during  the 
day  for  two  days,  or  until  the  patches  are 
removed,  which  will  usually  be  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  After  the  process,  wash  with 
some  nice  toilet  soajj,  and  the  skin  will  be 
left  nice,  smooth  and  clear  of  patches. — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  Houskkeepeb's  Trials. — A  lady  in 
giving  an  account  of  her  trials  on  washing 
day,  says:  "  I  have  only  two  servants  and 
so  have  to  dress  the  children  and  mind  the 
baby,  Avhile  a  pile  of  sewing  lays  waiting 
in  the  woi'kbasket. "  Ah  !  my  sister,  what 
would  you  do  if  yoii  had  to  dress  the  chil- 
dren, get  the  breakfast,  do  the  washing  and 
perhaps  make  cheese  or  churn  and  no  ser- 
vant at  all  ? 

Thousands  of  women  in  the  country 
have  to  do  it,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year.  There  are  vegetables  to  gather, 
plums  to  pick,  wool  to  spin  and  weave  and 
knit,  apples  to  pick  and  dry,  and  some- 
times her  help  is  needed  to  rake  hay. 

A  Good  Help-Mate.— The  St.  Paul 
Press  publishes  a  private  letter  from  a  lady 
in  the  country,  which  shows  that  she 
"does  her  own  cooldng  and  baking  on  a 
farm  that  grows  2,000  bushels  of  grain, 
for  a  large  family,  including  the  voracious 
harvest  hands,  and  who,  in  addition  to  all 
these  severe  domestic  toils,  raises  with  her 
own  hands  over  three  hundred  varieties  of 
choice  flowers,  doing  all  the  laying  out, 
digging,  raking,  hoeing  and  manuring  her- 
self." 


Now  AND  Then. — An:  old  negro  woman, 
in  accounting  for  lack  of  discipline  among 
youngsters,  insists  that  it  is  because  their 
mothers  wear  gaiters.  "You  see,  when  we 
wore  low  shoes  and  the  chillun'  wanted 
whippin',  we  took  ofif  a  shoe  mighty  quick 
and  guv  'em  a  good  spanking',  but  now, 
how's  a  body  to  get  a  gaiter  off  in  time  ? 
So  the  chillun  gits  no  whippin'  at  all  now- 
a-days." 

All  Salted  Pkovisions  should  be 
watched  to  see  that  they  are  kept  under 
the  brine ;  for  if  one  piece  of  meat  lies  up 
it  will  spoil  the  whole  barrel.  If  the  brine 
looks  bloody,  it  must  be  scalded  and  more 
salt  added;  when  cold  pour  back. 

A  BUSHEL  of  good  beets,  washed  and 
crushed,  will  make  four  or  five  gallons  of 
the  best  vinegar. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Cooling  Deinks. — The  presence  of  hot 
weather  is  creating  a  demand  for  mild  and 
cooling  drinks.  We  append  two  very 
good  receipts  for  jsrejiaring  such  :— 

A  delicious  and  slightly  aperient  effer- 
vescing citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  made 
by  thoroughly  mixing  3  ounces  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar  with  2  ounces  of  powdered 
citric  acid,  then  add  %  ounce  of  calcined 
magnesia,  1^  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  1%  ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  Pass 
the  whole  thrice  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
then  moisten  it  with  very  strong  alcohol. 
Granulate  it  by  passing  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  dry  on  a  wooden  tray  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  C.  When  dry  add  ten 
drops  of  essential  oil  of  lemons,  and  then 
bottle  at  once  in  clean  dry  bottles. 

A  Convenient  and  Excellent  Beer  foe 
summer  may  be  made  as  follows: — Take 
two  ounces  of  ground  ginger;  one  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar;  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  and  two  lemons  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  seeds  taken  out.  Pour  on  these 
ingredients  three  gallons  of  boiling  water; 
let  it  stand  until  quite  cool;  then  stir  well 
into  a  coffee  cuj)  of  brewer's  yeast.  In 
twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  ready  to  bot- 
tle, and  in  thirty-six  will  be  fit  to  drink, 
but  is  better  in  a  week. 

French  Toast. —  (A  good  method  of  dis 
posing  of  stale  bread.)  Beat  an  egg  on 
a  phate  and  have  a  liitle  dish  of  milk  stand- 
ing by.  Dip  the  slices  of  bread  first  in 
the  milk,  then  turn  them  on  each  side  in 
the  egg,  and  then  lay  them  at  once  in  the 
hot  pan,  with  a  little  melted  butter.  Fry 
to  a  nice  brown  and  send  to  table  hot.  Eat 
with  butter,  syrup  or  sugar. 

Grange  Cream. — One  pint  cream,  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  six  ounces  powdered  sugar, 
one  orange;  mix  thoroughly,  heat,  and  stir 
till  cold. 

Lemon  Eice  Pudding.- — Boil  one-half 
Ijint  of  rice  in  one  quart  of  milk  until  very 
soft.  Add  to  it,  while  hot,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons, 
three  tablesijoonsful  of  sugar,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  cold 
milk — it  should  be  a  little  thicker  than 
boiled  custard.  Turn  into  a  jnidding;  dish. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very  stiff,  to- 
gether with  eight  tablospoonsful  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  brown  on 
top.     Set  on  the  ice  and  eat  very  cold. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

Whitewash  of  Different  Colors. — 
Take  of  good  unslacked  lime  half  a  bushel; 
slack  with  warm  water  (rain  water  if  con- 
venient) in  a  forty-five  gallon  barrel.  Keep 
covered  while  slacking.  Use  just  enough 
water  to  slack  dry.  Let  the  lime  stand 
four  or  five  hours  to  insure  its  being  well 
slacked.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good, 
smooth  wash,  the  slacked  lime  should  be 
sifted  through  a  moderately  fine  sieve;  if 
to  be  used  on  barns,  out-buildings,  and 
fences,  it  is  not  material  about  sifting. 

To  the  lime  thus  ijreijared,  add  enough 
water  to  half  fill  the  barrel,  then  add  two 
gallons  of  flour  starch,  hot;  one  quart  of 
grease  (to  make  it  run  smoothly) ;  four 
l^ounds  of  melted  rosin,  hot,  to  make  it 
stick.  The  floured  starch  will  also  have 
the  same  effect. 

Some  use  salt  in  making  whitewash.  We 
would  not,  as  salt  in  damp  weather  causes 
the  wash  to  crack  and  scale  off. 

After  preparing  the  whitewash  as  above, 
fill  your  barrel  with  water,  cold  or  hot,  and 
you  will  have  a  wash  that  will  stand  quite 
well  for  five  years.  To  color  dark,  or 
slate,  use  lampblack;  for  yellow,  use  yel- 
low ochre;  for  blue,  use  indigo;  for  dif- 
ferent shades  of  color,  vary  to  suit.  If 
the  wash  gets  too  thick  make  it  thin  with 
water.  Tlie  older  the  above  whitewash  be- 
comes, the  better  it  will  be,  if  it  is  kept 
covered  with  water,  and  not  allowed  to  be- 
come hard. 

Shall  We  Paint  Shingles? — Mii-tin  E. 
Thompson,  who  is  endorsed  by  the  Farm- 
er's Club  of  the  American  Institute  as  good 
authority  says  that  it  destroys  shingle  roofs 
to  paint  them,  and  urges  people  not  to 
paint  them.  He  says  the  water  backs  up 
under  painted  shingles,  so  that  they  rot  off 
much  sooner  than  if  left  without  jjaint.  A 
cheap  way  to  preserve  shingles  is  to  soak 
them,  before  laying,  in  whitewash  made 
with  the  lye  of  hard  wood  ashes,  with  a 
little  common  salt  dissolved  in  it.  Heat 
the  solution  hot,  and  soak  thoroughly. 

Polish. — Aqua  ammonia,  1  oz. ;  prepared 
chalk,  \4  of  an  oz.,  mixed,  makes  an  excel- 
lent polish  for  plated  ware,  rings,  etc.  It 
should  be  used  with  a  scft  brush  or  buck- 
skin. 


LifE  Tl|o4lql|7s. 


Nothing  renders  the  mind  so  narrow 
and  so  little  as  the  want  of  social  inter- 
course. 

Virtue  and  hapfjiness  are  mother  and 
daughter. 

Wise  Men  make  more  opportunities  than 
ih.e  J  find. 

False  Pride  is  the  spiked  fence  that 
shuts  us  out  from  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise. 

Humility  and  generous  truth  are  the  an- 
gels that  oi^en  the  gates  for  our  entrance 
into  Paradise. 

A  SINCERE  confession  of  our  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies 
of  our  judgment. 

The  Fearful  Doom. — It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  refrain  from  forming  habits  of 
intemperance;  but  it  is  almost  imi^ossible  to 
break  away  from  them  when  formed. 

Any  one  can  drift.  But  it  takes  prayer, 
religious  principle,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  constant  watching  to  resist  the  evil  of 
this  world— to  struggle  against  the  tide. 

Could  we  see  things  as  God  sees  them, 
we  should  not  have  a  solitary  wish  for  a 
single  alteration  in  our  circumstances;  we 
should  say  "It  is  well." 

Christians  pray  with  outspread,  but 
clean  hands;  with  uncovered  head,  because 
they  are  not  ashamed;  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  prompter,  because  Ave  pray  from  the 
heart. — Tertullian. 

Every  parent  is  like  a  looking  glass  for 
his  children  to  dress  themselves  by. 
Therefore,  parents  should  take  care  to  keep 
the  glass  bright  and  clear,  not  dull  and 
spotted,  as  their  good  example  is  a  rich  in- 
heritance for  the  rising  generation. 

Good  Sense. 

The  great  trouble  among  American  youth 
is  the  lack  of  a^jplication  and  thoroughness 
in  what  ,they  undertake.  Anything  that 
cannot  be  learned  by  superficial  study  is 
given  the  go-by  for  something  less  tedious 
and  irksome.  Study  and  hard  labor  are 
looked  at  from  a  wrong  standpoint;  and  as 
a  consequence  the  clerkship  ranks  are  full 
of  unemployed  young  men,  and  the  pro- 
fessions are  overflowing  with  mediocrity, 
while  good  mechanics  find  plenty  of  work 
at  living  prices.  The  evil  spoken  of  is  se- 
riously felt.  And  those  who  work  at  a 
trade  do  it  in  so  loose  and  careless  a  manner 
that  they  often  are  not  competent  to  do 
the  work  they  promise  to  do. 

We  are  needy  in  every  condition.  We 
are  soldiers,  and  we  need  that  grace  should 
find  us  both  shield  and  sword.  We  are 
pilgrims,  and  we  need  that  love  should 
give  us  both  a  staff  and  a  guide.  We  are 
sailing  over  the  sea  of  life,  and  we  need 
that  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  shall  fill  our 
sails  and  that  Christ  shall  be  our  pilot. 
There  is  figure  under  which  the  Christian 
life  can  be  represented  in  which  our  need 
is  not  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  image. 
In  allasx^ects  we  are  poor  and  needy.  ^*S/)Mr- 
geon. 

Frebel  says: — "He  who  will  recognize 
the  Creator  must  early  exercise  his  own  cre- 
ative powers;  exercise  them  with  a  feeing 
of  consciousness  for  the  representation  of 
the  good;  for  works  are  the  bond  that  next 
to  faith  unite  the  creature  with  the  Creator; 
and  the  consciousness  of  doing  the  same  is 
the  real  living  union  between  man  and  God; 
alike  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race. 
With  all  this  education  must  begin,  and  to 
this  end  it  must  always  tend. 

Confess  Your  Wrongs. — If  you  have 
wronged  your  brother,  do  not  persist  in  the 
wrong;  let  not  unworthy  shame  restrain 
you;  but  go  to  him  with  tears  of  Icve  and 
say:  "I  acted  in  blindness  and  passion. 
I  did  wrong— now  I  mean  to  do  right,"  and 
if  that  brother  is  worthy,  he  will  but  love 
and  cherish  you  the  more  tenderly  for  this 
generous  emotion. 

Save. — What  is  there  a  man  cannot  save 
and  improve  ?  By  curbing  appetite  and 
restraining  passion,  by  observing  prudence 
and  maintaining  regularity,  he  may  save 
his  health,  husband  his  strength,  and  pre- 
serve the  springs  of  life,  as  constant  foun- 
tains of  energj  and  hap2)iness,  to  sustain 
and  cherish  him  under  every  labor  and 
hardship.  Time— the  indolent  might  make 
wealth  of  it — one  of  the  hours  wasted  each 
day  on  trifles,  saved  and  devoted  to  im- 
provement, is  enough  to  make  an  ignorant 
man  wise  in  ten  years  —to  brighten  up  and 
strengthen  faculties  perishing  with  rus* 
— to  make  life  a  fruitful  field,  and  death  a 
harvester  of  glorious  deeds. 
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Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

[Reported  lor  the  Pbess  by  Rooeb  Cosant.] 

Tho  Club  met  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  3d.  S.  S.  Roberts  and  C.  P.  Batch- 
elder  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Locke,  from  the  committee  on 
books,  made  a  partial  report,  and  was 
allowed  till  the  nest  meeting  to  complete 
it.     The  rei^ort  of  tho 

Committee  on  Grasses 
being  called  for,  Mr.  Morgan  said: — From 
■what  I  can  learn, little  effort  has  been  made 
here  to  cultivate  new  varieties  of  grasses. 
So  far  as  they  have  been  made,  forage 
grasses  have  failed.  Where  alfalfa  grass 
has  been  raised  in  the  hills,  the  gophers 
have  destroyed  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
foot-hills  it  has  been  raised  successfully, 
but  that  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil.  Very  little  has  been  raised  in  our 
foothills.  From  all  the  information  I  can 
obtain,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  The  alfalfa 
would  not  thrive  here. 

Mr.  Wood— I  was  asking  Mr.  Pilkington, 
who  lives  near  me,  about  these  grasses. 
He  said  that  in  Mexico  they  used  to  raise 
two  crops  every  season,  but  it  could  only 
be  done  by  thorough  irrigation. 

Mr.  Morgan— I  have  seen  it  where  two 
or  three  crops  could  be  raised  during  the 
season,  but  there  is  no  spot  here  adapted 
to  its  growth,  unless  it  is  round  Mr.  Ga- 
boon's place.  Mr.  Parish  showed  me  some 
that  had  been  growing  in  his  yard  for  ten 
years,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  grow  well. 

Mr.  Mattison — That  is  because  he  allows 
goats  and  fowls  to  run  over  it. 

Mr.  Locke — The  grass  that  grew  on  Mr. 
Gaboon's  ditch,  proved  a  failure,  and  it 
would  always  fail  unless  sown  in  places 
where  the  roots  can  reach  the  water.  You 
could't  raise  it  about  a  ditch. 

Mr.  Mattison — Mr.  Nichols  told  me, 
when  he  lived  at  Mr.  Gaboon's  that  it  grew 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high.  I 
have  also  seen  the  yellow  alfalfa  growing 
in  Arana  and  Blackburn  gulches,  but  it  is 
not  so  sweet  as  the  blue  blossom. 

Mr.  Morgan — Mr.  Gaboon  promi-sod  to 
make  a  written   report  upon   tbis  subject. 

He  was  allowed  further  time  to  pursue  bis 
investigations. 

The  Crops,  and  When  to  Cut  Hay. 

Mr.  Locke— I  think  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Glub  to  discuss  the  ch.aracter  of  the 
crops  that  are  now  coming  on.  In  regard 
to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  grain  for  hay, 
many  farmers  think  that  oats  must  begin 
to  turn  before  cutting  for  bay.  It  is  my 
opinion  they  ought  to  be  cut  earlier, early  as 
in  blossom.  They  will  have  as  much  weight 
as  when  cut  later.  The  substance  that  has 
gone  into  the  oats,  was  in  the  blossom. 
[  In  the  stalk,  not  tho  blossom.  — Ed.  Press  ] 
Farmers  don't  cut  early ;  they  think  that 
by  -waiting  till  the  stalks  get  older  and 
longer,  tbey  will  gain  in  weight.  The  best 
thing  to  give  milcb  cows  is  green  grass 
and  the  next  best  thing  is  green  grass 
cured.  My  experience  in  baying  is  that  it 
should  be  cut  early.  When  cut  late,  what 
we  gain  iu  weight  we  lose  ninutriment. 

Mr.  Sawiii — From  my  observations  in 
cutting  green  grain  and  dry  grain,  our 
farmers  cut  both  too  early  and  too  late. 
Oats  ought  to  be  cut  when  out  of  blossom, 
and  the  nutriment  is  iu  tho  grain.  The 
better  to  judge  as  to  nutriment,  is  to  cut 
the  grain  at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year. 
In. my  opinion  grain  should  be  cut  when  in 
the  milk. 

Mr.  Mattison — Herbists,  when  in  want  of 
herbs,  cut  when  in  blossom. 

Mr.  Freely— Grain  when  cut  green  is  apt 
to  physic  and  scour  stock  badly.  Barley 
should,  however,  bo  cut  early. 

Mr.  Mattison— Wheat  and  oats  pass  a 
cow,  and  she  derives  no  benefit  from  tbem. 

Mr.  Freely — Sowed  wheat  bay  is  better 
than  any  other.  Grain,  when  cut  green, 
is  hurtful  to  horses,  and  should  be  cut  la- 
ter, when  the  substance  is  considerably  in 
the  stalk. 

Mr.  Locke— My  impression  is  that  dry 
grain  scours  as  much  as  green.  Many 
think  that  they  are  scouring  .when  they  are 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  all  a  no- 
tion. They  will  not  scour  any  more  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

Mr.  Mattison— That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Freeley — Barley  and  wild  oat  hay 
would  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
wheat  bay. 

Mr.  Kinsley — Wheat  bay  will  not  do  for 
horses  hard  worked.  Grain  should  bo  ctit 
ten  days  earlier  for  horses  than  cows.  It 
should  bo  cut  when  in  milk,  and  not  when 
in  blossom. 

Mr.  Morgan — I  would  like  to  ask  for  in- 
formation, whether  bay  cut  and  fed  green, 
is  as  beneficial  to  stock  as  when  cut  and 
fed  dry  ?  Stock  when  turned  out  to  grass 
in  the  spring,  eat  the  seeds  of  grain,  and 
become  hard  fat. 


Mr.  Locke — In  regard  to  scouring  we  bad 
a  little  experiense  on  our  ranch  last 
spring.  The  man  who  had  assisted  me 
left  at  that  time,  and  the  young  man  who 
took  his  place,  commenced  feeding  the 
horses  barley,  giving  them  the  same  as 
tbey  did  the  cows.  They  fed  in  that  way 
some  time  before  I  knew  it.  I  told  them 
to  be  careful  bow  they  feed  in  that  way,  as 
it  might  hurt  the  horses.  The  horses  were 
not  bard  worked,  and  I  never  saw  tbem 
look  so  well  in  my  life.  Tbey  were  very 
loose  all  the  time,  but  not  scouring. 

Mr.  Humphrey — Weight  of  bay  is  the 
principal  object  with  most  of  our  farmers. 
Some  lots  of  bay  produce  only  two-thirds 
as  much  when  cut  in  blossom,  as  when  in 
milk. 

Mr.  Kinsley — Hay  should  be  cocked  as 
green  as  can  be  kept  without  molding. 

Mr.  Locke — I  saw  some  cocks  of  hay  in 
Soquel,  whose  tops  looked  more  like  dung 
heaps  than  anything  else.  On  turning 
them  over  they  were  found  to  be  green. 
Some  say  mow  in  the  morning,  cock  it  up 
at  night,  and  dotible  cock  again  to  keep  the 
Lay  from  molding. 

Mr.  Kinsley— There  is  hardly  any  day 
here  that  fai-mers  will  lose  in  baying.  In 
cocking  bay,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
weather.  In  my  opinion,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Mr.  Humphrey — That  depends  on  how 
the  bay  is  cut. 

Adjourned  to  third  Saturday  in  June. 

[As  tho  question  of  cutting  and  curing 
bay  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  an  article  upon  the  subject  in  our 
next  issue. ^Eds.  Press.] 


A  Subterranean  Stream  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

The  following  article  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Neics  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
connection  with  the  letter  of  our  Los  An- 
geles correspondent  on  page  371  of  the 
present  issue: — 

The  success  of  the  experiment  of  Messrs. 
Downey  &  Bcaudry  in  sinking  artesian 
wells  on  their  tract  on  the  rancho  of  San 
Pedro  or  Dominquez  demonstrates  the  ex- 
istence of  conditions  of  great  importance 
and  bids  fair  to  open  a  new  field  to  enter- 
prise and  to  render  fertile  a  large  area  of 
land  now  unproductive  on  account  of  want 
of  water.  Tlie  wells  are  situated  on  the 
elevated  portion  of  the  plain  and  midway 
between  tbis  city  and  Wilmington.  The 
subterraneous  stream  is  tapped  at  the 
depth  of  about  120  feet,  and  the  water 
rushes  through  a  seven-inch  pipe  with  a 
force  which  renders  manifest  the  existence 
of  a  large  supply  beneath  the  plains — a 
mighty  river  flowing  undergx-ound  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  Course  of  the  Hidden  Stream. 

The  ridge  of  land  which  seems  to  lie 
immediately  over  the  hidden  channel,  cuts 
the  valley  of  Los  Angeles  diagonally,  and 
ranges  from  La  Ballona  to  the  Dominquez 
bill,  where  it  appears  to  be  intersected  by 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  rivei-s. 
It  is  again  perceived  on  the  Cerritos 
rancho  and  terminates  on  the  Alamitos. 
The  proprietors  of  the  lands  now  furnish- 
ed with  flowing  wells,  were  led,  some 
three  years  ago,  to  experiment  for  artesian 
water,  by  observing  on  Mr.  Burnett's 
rancho  what  might  almost  be  called 

A  Natural  Artesian  Well, 
the  famous  "Aguage  de  Sentinela."  This 
is  a  natural  jet  of  pure  water,  issuing  from 
the  cone  of  the  ridge  before  mentioned. 
The  analogy  it  suggested  was  followed  out, 
and  the  result  is  apparent  to-day,  in  the 
wells,  which  attest  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  proprietors,  and  promise  to 
afford  a  means  of  developing  the  resources 
of  our  valley.  A  great  advantage  claimed 
for  them  is  their  elevated  situation,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  valley,  which  slopes 
gently  on  cither  side  toward  both  the  bay 
and  tho  city,  while  the  rocky  foundation 
reached  in  boring  assures  their  jserma- 
nence.  Though  these  were  the  first  sunk 
in  the  country,  the  flow  is  still  full,  clear 
and  powerful. 

Projected  Enterprise. 
Upon  lands  adjoining  those  already 
watered  and  running  down  to  the  railroad, 
Messrs.  Downey,  Hellman  &  Ducommon 
intend  to  bore  a  series  of  wells  and  put  the 
lands  in  market  for  homesteads.  The  soil 
is  said  to  be  fertile  and  the  situation  com- 
manding, taking  in  at  a  sweep  the  view  of 
tlxe  entire  valley,  and  easily  accessible.  In 
a  country  like  ours,  where  wealth  and 
prosperity  depend  so  ultimately  on  tlio 
supply  of  water,  the  importance  of  such 
an  enterprise  as  that  in  contemplation  can 
scarcely  be   overrated.      Every  effort    to 


augment  the  supply,  every  step  towards 
utilizing  the  vast  reservoirs  which  txnderlie 
us,  increases  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  county,  and  to  an  imagiiiative  mind 
sxiggests  visions  of  groves  and  gardens 
where  all  is  now  bare  and  sterile. 

Railroad  Progress. 

Washington  Territory  and  Oregon . 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  being  jjusbed 
with  energy.  The  road  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing at  the  eastern  end.  The  first  spike  of 
the  Pacific  division  was  driven  on  May 
IGth,  at  Kalama,  W.  T.,  and  grading, 
track-laying,  etc.,  are  progressing  actively. 
The  contract  for  grading  25  miles  from 
Kalama  towards  Puget  Soixnd  calls  for 
the  completion  of  this  in  October.  The 
route  of  the  road  is  still  a  secret.  The 
citizens  of  \Talla  Walla  have  been  active 
in  their  endeavor  to  have  it  run  through 
their  place.  At  least,  it  was  stated  that, 
per  agreement  with  the  N.  P.,  they  paid 
to  have  a  survey  made  with  this  view, 
from  their  city  to  Wallula,  on  the  Gohxm- 
bia  Eiver,  31 J^  miles.  This  showed  tlxe 
whole  fall  between  the  two  points  to  be 
600  feet;  h(>aviest  gx'ade,  69  feet;  estimated 
cost,  §21,271  per  mile.  The  W.  W.  Union, 
of  May  27tlx,  publishes  the  report  of  the 
survey,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  N. 
P.  Go.,  although  the  line  would  appear  to 
be  only  a  feeder. 

On  the  Oregon  and  California  Baih'oad 
work  has  also  been  progressing,  the  track 
being  completed  to  tlxe  Galiijoya  river,  10 
miles  south  of  Albany,  on  April  lith. 
On  April  28th,  construction  trains  were 
rxxnning  to  the  one-bxxndred  mile  stake. 
The  citizens  of  Eugene  City  and  of  Harris- 
burg  have  been  troubled  lest  their  places 
sboixld  be  left  one  side  of  tlxe  line,  and  are 
i-uising  money  to  have  it  run  to  them, 
Holladay  agreeing  to  accommodate  tbem  if 
they  would  subscribe  $60,000;  Eixgene 
City  had  raised  $10,000  by  April  18th.  The 
reported  juixction  with  the  new  California 
Pacific  Extension  Eastward  has  given  rise 
to  fresh  conjectures,  bixt  as  two  connec- 
tions are  given,  it  would  appear  that  the 
interests  of  Southern  Oregon  will  still  be 
subserved. 

The  Portland  City  Council  has  appro- 
priated §5,000  towards  tho  sxxrvey  of  the 
Portland,  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake  R.  R.  The 
ixarrow  gauge  road  from  Yaqixina  B.ay  to 
Gorvallis,  on  the  Willamette,  is  still  talked 
of.  Surveys  are  to  be  made  immediately 
by  the  Columbia  River  and  Willamette  R. 
R.  Co.,  for  a  line  fi-om  Salem  to  the  Col- 
xiiubia,  as  a  feeder,  it  is  said,  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific. 

California. 

Work  has  not  yet  re-commenced  on  the 
California  and  Oi-egon  R.  R.  Wo  have 
already  sjiokon  fully  of  tho  new  route 
through  the  northern  counties,  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  connecting  the  California  Pacific 
and  the  U.  P.  R.  R. 

The  California  Pacific  has  been  very 
active.  It  has  pxirchased  the  Sacramento 
line  of  boats.  It  consummated  on  April 
13tlx  the  pxxrchase  of  the  S.  F.  and  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.,  from  Donahue's  Landing  to 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  31  inil«s;  and 
on  May  7tb  commenced  grading  on  this 
end  of  the  connecting  line  from  Adelante 
(junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  Napa 
Valley  branches) ,  passing  w-ithin  a  mile 
of  Sonoma  to  Petaluma;  and  the  northern 
end  was  finished  on  May  Otb  to  within  six 
miles  of  Healdsburg.  Early  in  May  the 
gauge  of  the  Oroville  road  was  changed  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  California  Pacific. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. — Several  mouths 
ago,  StocLton  and  San  Joaquin  county 
voted  $500,000  in  bonds,  payable  on  com- 
pletion of  25  miles  of  road,  to  the  Stockton 
and  Yisalia  R.  R.  The  legality  of  the  action 
was  questioned,  but  was  lately  reaffirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  since  the 
vote  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  has  built  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  R.  R.  south  (fx-om  Stock- 
ton) to  Modesto,  and  the  Stockton  and 
Gopperopolis  road  has  been  completed  by 
the    California  Pacific    R.   R.    to  Peters. 

These  facts  have  led  the  Stockton  and 
Visalia  company  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Stockton  and  Gopperopolis  road, 
whereby  they  build  from  Peters  to  Visalia, 
and  work  on  this  lino  will  be  commenced 
soon.  Material  for  it  has  already  been  for- 
warded. On  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  road 
work  is  reported  as  recommenced  about  the 
first  of  the  month.  Thus,  it  would  appear, 
thei-e  will  be  two  competing  lines  up  the 
valley  from  Stockton  to  Visalia. 

About  the  first  of  April,  a  survey  was 
commenced  (since  finished)  of  a  branch 
road  from   Holden,  on   tho  Gopperopolis 


R.  R.,  to  lone,  Amador  county,  via  Linden. 
29  miles. 

Central  Pacieic. — This  company  has 
been  running  lines  for  a  short  route  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco.  The  Vallejo 
Recorder  says  that  four  routes  have  been 
surveyed: — 1st,  Sacramento  to  Collinsville, 
across  the  Sacramento  river,  to  Oakland; 
2d,  Sacramento  to  Benicia,  across  the  Car- 
(pxinez  Straits,  to  Oakland;  3d  and  4th, 
two  lines  via  the  ' '  Middle  Grouixd"  below 
the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  Another  line  has  been  re- 
ported from  Sacramento  to  the  bead  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  via  San  Rafael,  to  Saucclito. 

It  has  l)eon  said  that  the  Central  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  would  soon  commence 
improving  tlxe  60  acres  of  submerged  land 
in  Mission  Bay,  San  Francisco,  granted  by 
the  Legislature  for  their  terminus. 

SoiTTHER.v  Pacific. — Work  was  com- 
menced, on  Api-il  13tb,from  Gilroy  to  the  Pa- 
jaro  River,  6  miles,  and  also  at  Hollister,  10 
miles  further  soxxth,  withuOOmen.  Construc- 
tion trains  were  i-unning  across  the  Pajaro 
on  May  4th.  The  section  of  20  miles  must 
be  completed,  according  to  legal  i-equire- 
ments,  by  July  1st.  The  work  will  then 
go  on  more  slowly,  it  is  said,  the  law  re- 
quiring only  20  miles  per  year. 

The  amended  incorporation  of  tlxe  com- 
pany, filed  May  15th,  mentions  tbi-ee  lines 
of  road:  1st.  (main  line.)  S.  F.,  through 
counties  of  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Mon- 
terey, Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  San  Diego,  to  the  Colorado  River, 
720  miles.  2d.  (IJranch.)  Tehacbepa  Pass 
(Kern  county)  viu  Los  Angeles,  to  Texas 
Pacific  Road,  at  or  near  the  Colorado 
River,  324  miles.  3d.  (Branch.)  Gilroy 
(Santa  Clara  county)  through  Santa  Cruz 
county  to  Salinas,  Monterey  coxinty,  45 
miles. 

The  Kern  County  Courier,  of  May  27tb, 
says  that  land  has  been  ftitbdrawn  for  the 
railroad  which  has  filed  a  map  showing  its 
route,  which  is,  after  crossing  the  Tulare 
Valley,  via  Tehacbepa  Pass,  Soledad  Pass 
(Los  Angeles  Co.),  San  Gorgonio  Pass 
(San  Bernaulino  Co.),  Gbabuilla  Valley 
(San  Diego  Go. ) ,  to  Fort  Yuma. 

Nevada— Utah— Colorado. 

Of  tlxe  Nevada  narrow  gauge  projects, 
only  two  have  been  heard  of  lately.  The 
Reno  &  Virginia  City  has  been  surveyed 
and  located,  as  has  the  Elko  &  Hamilton. 
Of  the  Unionville  &  Mill  City,  and  the 
Palisade,  Eui-eka  &  Hamilton,  we  have  no 
account. 

Work  on  tlxe  extension  of  the  Utah  Cen- 
tral from  Salt  Lake  south  was  commenced 
May  9th.  The  first  spike  was  driven  by 
Brigham  Young  on  .Tune  6tb. 

At  the  beginning  of  May.  tlxe  charges  for 
fi'eiglit  wei-e  raised  on  the  U.  P.  and  the  C. 
P.  roads.  Tbis  seriously  affected  the  inte- 
lior  for  the  worse,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  old  rates  (at  least)  may  be  re-adopted. 

In  Colorado  work  is  being  pushed  on 
the  Denver  &  Boulder  Valley  road  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  citizens  of 
Central  City  and  of  Georgetown  have  been 
taking  active  measures  to  get  roads  built 
to  their  respective  places. 


Meteorological  Observations. 

AT  Sackamento.  Cal.,    by  TIIOS.   M.   LOGAN,  M.  D. 
Permaoent  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.38'11'41"  N..  LonK.  12I'M'«"W.  HiKhtot  Levee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Fram-i-'co.  74  leet.  HifEtil  of  lower 
aurlace  of  mercury.  !M  fe<-t.  Theaniovint  of  cloudiness  in 
designated  liv  fiKured.  IU  l>einK  entire  clnuflint-Hs:  .'i.  half 
cloudineSR;  0,  entire  clearnffts,  and  intermediat*'  numbers 
in  proportion.  The  force  o(  the  wind  is  also  reKist^-red  in 
the  sanic-  mann<T;  0  lieinK  a  calm.  1  a  very  li^nt  tireze, 
and  10  a  hurricane.  Tiie  niepns  are  deri\'ed  from  three  daily 
readmKS  at  7  a,  m.,  'i  l'.  m,.  and  ft  p.  m.,  in  unilormtty  with 
the  urrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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lo-m  «  ^^  HON.  0-10 


II     I    01    .51IMI;|N.    W. 

«     HSi.ll  k»(l  N.  W. 
1     '9l'.')l  30l  N.  W. 

1   :ii«;.'i7  391  N.  4  s. 

1  92.W42   S. 

0     9K  .S4  44   N.  A  S.. 

2  lHll52l29llS.  E. 


*  Thermometograph.  t  Rain. 
Remarks.— The  above  table  contains  the  record  of  the 
first  "  heated  term"  of  the  season.  Coming  suddenly 
upon  us,  immediately  after  the  late  rains  and  the  at- 
tendant cool  weather,  its  effects  were  more  sensibly  felt 
and  complained  of  than  if  our  systems  had  been  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  the  change.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum,  98°,  was  reached  on  Friday,  9th.  This, 
however,  was  the  reading  of  the  Thermometograph  In 
a  comparatively  cool  location;  for  in  many  localitiee  the 
mercury  ran  up  to  ICO",  and  even  IM",  in  the  shade. 
Such  intensely  hot  weather  so  early  in  June  is  unprece- 
dented.  Fortunitcly  it  never  lasts  long,  and  at  the 
present  writing  (XOth) ,  a»  shown  by  our  Uble,  we  have 
passed  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  region,  and  Me 
n*w  bathing  in  the  cool,  invinnrating,  oceanic  wind, 
which,  pouring  through  the  Golden  Gate  from  the  we»t, 
is  deflected  by  the  Contra  CoBta  mountain!,  and  peaches 
UB  In  this  portion  of  the  valley  as  a  sontheaat  wind. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

[The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  suecified.] 

San  Fbanoisco,  Tliurs.,  a.  m.,  June  15th. 

FLOUR— The  market  still  continues  quiet 
•with  a  further  small  decline,  and  little  demand, 
for  export.  The  stock  in  the  city  is  unusually 
large. 

Transactious  embrace  2,000  bbls.  California 
extra,  3,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  at  current  rates. 

We  quote  superfine,  $6.62@6.75;  extra,  $7.50 
@7.G2. 

WHEAT — Is  still  without  demand  for  export. 
Holders  are  firm.  Millers  refuse  to  pay  over 
$2.50  for  the  best.  An  article  of  good  milling 
can  be  had  for  from  f  2.40@2.45,  andfair  grades 
at  $2.30@2.35.  We  quote  good  to  choice  at 
$2.30@2.50.  Sales  of  6,000  sacks  have  been 
i-eported,  during  the  week,  at  current  rates. 

The  Liverpool  market  has  fallen  to 
lis.  lid. — a  decline  of  4d.  since  our  last  quota- 
tion.    New  York  rates   are   given  at  $1.65. 

BAKLEY— The  offerings  have  been  free  and 
demand  moderate.  500  sks.  new  crop  arrived 
on  the  12th  instant  from  Moss  Landing  and 
sold  at  $1.57J/^ — a  full  price  for  the  quality, 
which  was  quite  green  and  soft.  The  range  for 
old  crop  may  be  set  down  at  $1.65@1.80. 

OATS — The  market  has  slightly  declined, 
with  small  sales.  Quotable  at  close  at  f  1.80(5t 
2.00. 

CORN — Is  still  lower  with  a  weak  market; 
quotable  at  $1.85@2.00  per  cental.  A  lot  from 
Iowa,  by  rail  sold  at  $1.85. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.50@3.25. 
according  to  quality. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3. 

RYE — Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

PEED— We  quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bean, 
$27.50;  Middlings,  $37.50;  Oil  Cake  Meal 
$40.  A  lot  of  600  sacks  of  Oregon  bran  has 
been  sold  during  the  week  for  $25;  but  our 
local  millers  are  asking  $27.50. 

HAY — We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $15.00 
@$20.00  ■$>,  ton. 

HONEY — Is  coming  in  freely.  We  quote 
12@16c.  Potters  in  2-lb  cans.  $9@12 '  per 
doz. 

POTATOES— Owing  to  free  receipts  have 
met  with  large  decline  within  the  week.  We 
quote  current  rates  to-day  at  $1.00@1.50. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  10 
@12%c.  for  California  crop  of  1870.  Hops 
of  choice  quality  are  scarce  at  present.  The 
New  York  market  has  an  upward  tendency, 
with  an  increased  demand. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18%c;  Salted,  8@9c.  Sales  duxing  the 
week  1,870  Cal.  dry,  and  840  salted. 

WOOL — The  market  still  continues  active. 
The  spring  clip  is  nearly  all  in.  That  from 
Nevada,  being  generally  of  a  superior  quality, 
meets  with  quick  demand  at  full  figures — es- 
pecially where  the  sheep  have  been  kept  away 
from  the  Alkali  districts.  We  quote  the  range, 
to-day,  from  burry  to  choice  at  22@33c  while 
fancy  lots,  as  heretofore  are  still  taken  at  an 
advance  of  regular  quotations.  Sales  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  are  reported  for  the  week,  leaving 
the  market  nearly  bare.  The  best  grades  are 
firm  at  31(aj33c. 

The  New  York  market  still  remains  quiet, 
transactions  being  confined  mostly  to  small 
parcels.  At  Boston  there  has  been  quite  an 
active  demand  for  California  wools.  There 
have  been  some  speculative  purchases;  but  the 
bulk  has  psssed  into  manufacture's  hands. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  7?4@8>ic. 

SEEDS— Plax  3@3%c.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  15%@16c; 
Oregon,  14@15%;  Chicago  16c; CaUfomia Hams 
14(ai,15;  Oregon  do,  15@16c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  17c;  Oregon  do,  17(Sj 
20c;  Eastern  do,  18@16c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13(a)14c. 

BEANS. — Extremes  of  quotations — Bayo, 
$2.62@$3.25;  Butter,  small  White  and  Pea, 
f2.50(«i$2.75;  Pink,  $2%@2% 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  123^@15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  7@ 
8c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12%c;  Pecan,  23(a^ 
25c  1^  ft),      Cocoanuts  $15@18  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT— There  is  a  good  supply  of 
all  descriptions.  We  quote  slaughterer's  rates,  as 
follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st   quality,  8@  9c  ^  fc. 
Do  2d        do        6@  c7  %  lb. 

Do  3d        do        4@  5c  ^  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  6@9c. 

MUTTON— 5@5>^c  %  lb. 

LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  fromG@6^c  ^  fc. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  6@7%c. 
dressed,  9%@10%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  unchanged, 
Hens  $6%@7%;  Roosters  $6%@7%;  Ducks, 
tame,$6@7  1^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $I.85@2.00  ^ 
pair;  live  turkeys,  18(ail9c  ^  lb. 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2.00;  Rabbits, 
$1.25@1.50; 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— California  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  may  be  quoted  at  27%@32>^c; 
California  firkin  butter,  25@31c. 

Cheese — In   fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@14c..  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 
Eggs— CaUfomia  fresh,  28@29c. 
LARD— Cahfomia   Lard,  ll-tt)  tins,  15@16c; 
Oregon,  15@17c,  according  to  package. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 
report    a    goo4    enquiry.    At  the  same    time 


stocks  of    all  kinds  are  said  to  be  complete, 
which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  has 
improved.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$16.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable.  Refuse. 

Bough $15  00  $11  00 

Surfaced 28  GO  18  00 

Tongued  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Ton),  ued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  J^-inch VO  00  14  00 

Surfaced,  M-inch 26  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Languedoo  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@.20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  '§,  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,  10>^@ll%c.;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sugar,  orsh'd,  fti.S  U%@$  Ih 

Hawaiian,  do. 
Coftee,  Cos.  R,  B) 

Rio,  do 

Tea,  Japan,  ^  tb. 

<-lreen,  do  .  -- 
Rice,  Haw'n.^rb 

China,  do 

Coal  Oil,  ^gal.. 
Candles,  ^  ft . . . . 
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Hemp  Seed,  ft,  $  7 
Castor  Beans,  ft.  4 
Castor  Oil,  gal..l  "5 
Linseed  Oil.  gal  1  05 
Broom  Corn,iii  ft  3 
Beeswax,  «  ft...  27 
Peanuts, «  ft....  5 
Corn  Meal,  cwt..2  .50 
Onions,  cwt 1  SO 


®  9 
@  i'A 
®2  00 
@1  10 
@  5 
@  30 
®  7 
®4  00 
@3  50 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday,  June  16, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr .  ft 
Pickled,  Cal.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft. 


35    ®    45 
35    ® 
® 


Honey,  ^  ft 25  ®  30 

Cheese,  ^  ft...    20  ®  25 

Eggs,  per  doz...    30  @  35 

Lard,  $  ft 18  ®  20 

Sugar,  cr.,  6!^  ft.l  00  ® 

Brown,  do.f*  ft     10  (fH  13 

Beet,  do,  7  ft  .1  00  ® 

Sugar.  Map.  ft.    25  (g)  30 

Plums,  dried,  ft.     1.5  (g)  25 


Peaches,  dried,  *    15    (g) 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnddo 

Wheat-sks,  22x36 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 
Second-hnd  do 

Deer  Skins,  Ij^  ft. 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on 

Sheep  sks.  plain. 

Goat  skins,  each. 

Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted       do...  . 


40  ® 
67 '4® 
15  ® 
23  ® 
15  ® 
15  ® 
.50  ® 
\i'A(^ 
25  a 
Weak 
Dull 
15    © 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Codfish,  dry,  ft. 6  00 
Flour,ei,%«bbl..7  .50 
Supertine,  do.  5  50 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  00 
Wheat,  i«  100  ft3.2  35 
Oats,*  too  ft3...1  90 


(m    Ki  Barley,  cwt 1  75    @1  85 

®7  75  Beans,  cwt  ....2.50  ®3  00 
@6  00  Potatoes,  cwt...  1  25  @1  50 
®3  25  Potatoes,  new...  1  00  (gjl  ,50 
<s2  .50  Hay.  ?l  ton  .IS  00  ffl24  00 
®2  10      Live  Oak  Wood. 10  00  @12  00 


FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 


Pine  Apples,  t. 
Bananas,  ~i^  ft. 


.5  00    @9  00 
3  00®5  00 


Cal.  Walnnts,  ft.  (a)    20 

Cranberries,  W  g  75  (ml  00 

Cranberries,  0,11  (a(l  00 

Cherries,  ft 6  (ly    10 

Currants,  ft 6  (g>      8 

Gooseberries,  ft.  4  cg>      3 

Apples,  No.  l.ft.  4  (u*      5 

Pears,  table,  ^  ft  (g»    121^ 

Raspberries,  ft..  (o^ 

Strawberries,  ft.  (gj 

Plums  Igi 

Oranges,  ¥  doz,.  50  (at    75 

Lemons.  %(  doz..  75  (g)l  00 

l.imes,  cwt..      .20  00  (g25  00 

Figs,  dried,^ft.  ® 

Asparagus,  wb.*  6  (g^    10 

Apricots,  ft 6  (g)     10 

Artichokes,  doz.  50  (g(    75 

BruRsel's  sprts,  *  (g>    15 

Beets,  ¥>  doz 20  (g)    25 

Potatoes,  "#  ft  . .  2  (3>      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  if^ 

Potatoes,  new. . .  4  (^ 

Tomatoes, %*  ft..  20  iffl    25 

Broccoli,  f,  doz. I  .50  (ai2  0') 

Cauliflower,  t  . .  2  .50  (oil  25 

Cabbage, %idoz.. 3  00  tall  50 

Carets,  f(  doz. , .  10  g)    25 


Celery,^  doz 


75    ©I  00 


Cress,  U*  doz  bun    20    tt^ 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25    (g( 

Egg  Plant (a» 

Garlics 5    tj^ 

Green  Peas,  1(  ft  Ig) 

Green  Corn,  doz.  25  (*$ 
Sugar  Peas,  ^  ft 
Ijettuce,  *doz.. 
Mushrooms,*  ft 
Horseradish,*  ft 
Okra,  dried,  *  ft 
Okra,  green,*  ft 
Pumpkins.  *  ft. 
Parsnips,  tbncha 

Parsley 

Pickles,*  gal... 
Rhubarb,  *  ft.. 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do  

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
String  Beans,  ft . 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  *  bskt. 
Salsify,  *  hunch 
Turnips,*  doz. 
New  Tomatoes,* 


25 

.50 

60 

8 

6 

35 

&      6 

12    (a)    25 

25    10    .50 

(g»    20 

©    .50 

50    M    75 

3    ®      4 

(a»    2.5 

(g(    25 


50 


.50 


® 


25    (g>    60 

12    m    25 

(g>    2.5 

50 


POULTRY,    GAME,  MEATS,  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece    75  @l  0  ' 

Turkeys,  *  ft...    20  (a»    25 
Ducks,  wild,  *  p 

Tame,  do  1  50  @ 

Teal,*  doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  each    37>^@    60 

Tame,  *  pair.. 2  50  (glS  00 

From  Chicago.  (gi 

Hens,  each 76  (g)l  00 

Snipe,  *  doz  ...1  26  (oil  .50 

English,  do.... 2  .50  (g)3  00 

Venison,  *  ft  . .  W 
Quails,  *  doz  ... 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00  @3  50 

Wild,  do 1  50  (92  00 

flares,   each    ...    40  (gt    50 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal..  *  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams;  Cal,  ^  ft. 
Hams,  Cross"  s  c 

Choice  D  ffield 

Whittaker's  . . 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon.  ^  ft . . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  *  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  *ll>.. 
Kingfish,  *  ft  . . 
Perch,  s  water.Ib 

Fresh  water, ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 


@  15 

@  20 

@  '20 

®  20 

&  25 

(g>  2.5 

"  25 


Rabbits,  tame..     .50    (gil  00      Smelts,  t*  ft 


Wild,do,*dz.l 
Squirrel,  *  pair. 
Beef,  tend,*  ft. 

Sirloin  ana  rib 

Corned,  *  ft.. 

Smoked,*  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  *  ft 
Veal,*  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,'  _„ 

Leg,  *  ft 12ii® 

Lamb,  *  ft ® 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  @ 


(ai2  00 

25    (g>  38 

20    (g>  '2,5 

18    @  20 

10    (3»  12 

15    (3)  18 

12'i®  16 

12     ®  15 

15    ®  20 


12'.^^ 


12  ® 

10  & 

6  (at 

10  @ 

25  (g) 

10  ® 

n:m 

20  @ 

6  (g> 


Chesp.  *  doz, 

Turbo  t 

W/i  Crabs  *  doz.... 

75    iSoft   Shell 37 

IShrimps 10 

Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen.    H  Per  gallon. 


Herring,  fresh . . 

Sm'kd,  per  1003  ®1  00 

Tomcod,  *  ft....  15  @  20 
Terrapm,  *  doz.3  00  ®4  00 
Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do   

Sea  Bass,  *  ft...  @ 

Halibut 62    ®    75 

Sturgeon. *  ft . .      4    @      5 
Oysters,  *  100...  1  00    ®I  25 
■   ■  ®1  00 

@    40 
@1  00 

t,50 
12 


Leather  Market  Report. 


[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  St.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  June  15. 

Sole  Leather.— Price  still  continues  the  same,  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  lighi  weights. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 2S®M 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 2()(g'30 

Country  Leather,  *  ft  25@'28 

All  French  goods  still  have  an  upward  tendpncy,  with  a 
growing  scarcity  of  leading  stocks.  No  change  in  domestic 
skins. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  $62  W® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  perdoz 82  00(g)  %  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  11  to  15  Kil.  ^  doz 68  OOig)  88  00 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00(0)  70  00 

CorncUian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 72  00(g) 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz ISi  00(u)  70 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz 54  00(g) 

Mercier  Calf,  Hi  Kil.,  per  doz  65  00(g) 

(Jommon  French  Calf  Skins,  *  doz 35  OOig)  75  flO 

French  Kips,  *  ft 1  I  0®     130 

California  Kip,  ■«  doz  60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf,  *  ft 80®    126 

Eastern  Bench  Stuffed  Calf,  *  ft 110®    126 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs.*  ft  1  15@    1  2i 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz 8  50(a)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz  >5  .50®  10  .50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  1  7.5(^    5.50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs.  *  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50(2)    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  *  ft 30(^    37,'^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  *  doz 48  00(2172  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  ft .' 34(§    37'<; 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz 30  00(g  ,50  00 

Buff  Leather.  *  toot  20(g)       24 

Wax  Side  Leather,  *  £oo^ 18(s>       28 


Readers  will  favor  ourselves  and  advertisers  by  men- 
tioning the  fact  when  they  obtain  information  from  our 
columns. 


Wool  Prices  in  New  York. 


Bro'wn's  Circular,  June, ; 
DOMESTIC   FLEECES. 
Ne'W  York,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

Choice  Scfd  Saxony  Fl      @     i  Quarter-bid  Fleece 

Saxony  Fleece 50®53  Common  Fleece 

^4  and  Full-bid  Merino. 47®.50  Combing  Fleece 

Half-bid  Fleece 48(g)52| 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 


46(51.50 
44®« 
65®.5« 


8uarter-bld  Fleece, 
ommon  Fleece 

Combing  Fleece 


Choice  Sct'd  Saxony  ri.62@70 

Saxony  Fleece .55@60 

■H  and  Full-bid  Merino. 52@65 

Half-bid  Fleece .52®.55 

Iowa,  Vermont  and  Illinois 
%  and  Full-bid  Merino. 47(01.50 1  Quarter-bid  Fleece.. 

Half-bid  Fleece 47®.5li  1  Combing  Fleece 

Missouri,  Kentocky  and  Tennessee. 

Washed  Fleece 46@.50|  Unwashed  Combing. 

Unwashed  Fleece 36@4(  I  Canada  Fleece 

TUB-WASHED    WOOL. 

Choice 58@(^0  I  Inferior  and  Burry.. . 

Fair 5i(S}»\ 

PULLED    WOOL. 
N.  Y,  City  extra  Pulled. .46®49 
N.  Y.  City  super  Pulled  .47@6I 
N.  Y.  City  No.  1  Pulled  30@33 

Lambs' Wool  ® 

Western  super  and  ext  45.®48 

CALIFORNIA. 


,..50@.53 
.47®.5t) 
.55®58 


.46Q4S 
.52®56 


.43®^6 
.48®60 


.45@60 


Country  extra  Pulled.. 
Country  super  Pulled. 
Country  No.  1  Pulled.. 
Canada  Pulled  


50(ai.5.5 
33®:l' 


Spring  Clip,  fine 3.5®10 

Spring  Clip,  medium. .  ..35@40 
Spring  Clip,  Iw.gds  &br.30®36 
Fall  Clip,  A  1 26®30 


Fall  Clip,  Iw  gds  &  b'ry 

Extra  Pulled .. 

Super  Pulled 

Low  Pulled 

TEXAS. 

Fine 3.5®?,9 1  Inferior 

Medium 34@3K  Very  Burry 

Low 29®34l 

FOREIGN    WOOLS. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . .  35@3R  i  Buenos  Ayres  Merino. 
Mestiza  Pulled.  X  ,t  XX.60®70  Buenos  Ayres  Mestiza 
Mestiza  Pulled,  low  gds.48@57 1 


23®28 
17®23 


.33@37 
.31®3.5 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR   IWVOICKS 

Jobbing  prices  v^.ltfrom  ten  to  fi/lfen  per  cent,  higher  than  tht 
foU<noinQ  quotatiotifi. 

Friday,  June  16, 1871 
Iron.— Duty:   Pig,  J7*ton:    Railroad,  60o  *  liio  fts;    Bar, 
l(^l>^c*ft:  Sheet,  polished,  3c  *  ft;   common,  l^^toiV^^c 

*  li  ;  Plate,  1  i^c  *  ft  ;  Pipe,  I  '^c  *  ft  ;  Galvanized,  2  'jc  *  ft 

Scotch  and  English  Pig  Iron,  *  ton $32  .50    (g(,S33  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 40  00    (g) 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  03    (g) 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —  04    (a) 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04J4(g> 

Plate,  No.  6  to  9 .' (g)  —  Oi'/i 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  04'-^(g)  —  05 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20  —  06    m  —  fi^'i 

Sheet,  No. '24  to  27 —05    (S  —  0B'<, 

Copper.— Duty:    Sheathing,  V/ia  1*  S) ;  Pig  and  Bar,  2.J<c 

*  ft. 

.Sheathing,  *  ft ( 

Sheathing,  Yellow'- —  20    i 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow.'. —  10    ( 

Composition  Nails —  21 

Composition  Bolts — 21 

Tin  Plates.— Duty:  2.5*  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 12  00 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  10  00 

Roofing  Plates 10  00 

BancaTin,  Slabs,*  ft 

Steel.— English  Cast  Steel,  *  ft —  15 

Quicksilver.--*  ft 

LE.AD.-Pig,*  ft --  06 

Sheet —  09 

Pipe —  10 

Bar 08 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  f,  ft —    V'i 

Borax.— Refined —  25 

Borax,  crude —    5 


—  26 
i  —  21 
I  —  11 

—  22 

—  22 


10  50 
10  50 

—  42 

—  15Ji 
.-  60 

—  07 

—  11 

—  0!) 

—  10 

—  30 


California   Industrial  Fairs  for    1871. 

The  State  Fair  begins  on  the  I8th,  and  ends  on  the  23d  of 
September,  at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  begins  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

The  San  Joaquin  'V'alley  Agricultural  Fair  begins  on  the 
12th,  and  ends  on  the  1,5th  of  September,  at  Stockton. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair  begins  on  the  '26th  of  September,  atChico. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  begins 
August  28th,  and  ends  September  1st,  at  San  Jose. 

The  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Fair  will  be 
lield  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  continue  six  days,  at 
Petal  uma. 

The  times  of  the  other  Fairs  will  be  inserted  as  received, 
and  kept  standing  until  the  several  Exhibitions  shall  take 
place. 


Agents  Can  Make  erom  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  Ycar  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  country,  selling  Dana  Biok- 
ford's  new  and  improvpd  FAMILY  KNITTER.  This 
Machine  is  guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to 
meet  every  want  of  the  household  for  either  doniestic  or 
fancy  work.  Price  $25.  Send  statuped  envelope  with 
full  directions  for  an  illustrated  book.     Address 

DANA  BICKFORD, 
Vice  President  and  General  Agent,  689  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

23v22-6m-bp 


$,5  TO  $'20  per  Day  and  no  Risk.— Do  you  want  a  situ- 
ation as  salesman  at  or  near  home  to  introduce  our  new 
7  strand  White  Wire  Clothes  Liues,  to  last  forever. 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  Sample  Free.  Address  Hud- 
son River  Wire  Works,  75  William  street,  N.  Y.,  or  16 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  23vl-12mbp 


Ladies  Desiring  to  Procure  a  First-Class  Sewing 
Machine  against  easy  monthly  installments  may  apply 
to  No.  294  Bowery,  157  E.  26th,  477  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Good  work  at  high  prices  if  desired.  21vl-12mbp 


Mathew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkiu  and  Jackson  streets,  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  prepared  t 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  as  cheapest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


Success  in  Business. — Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depends  upon  being  thoroughly^prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men  I  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heald's  Busi- 
NEBS  College,  locat  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  chu  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
atid  Book-keepers.  This  sojiool  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tuition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  College  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Addiess,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  Sau  rrancisco,  Cal.    Ivl-Smsnr 


Our  Printed  aiall  X^lst. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinery,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  i>asted  slips  rejiiresent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1870;  4jv72,thathe  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl0,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our    Agents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Xriivellns  Atrentn. 
W.  H.  Murray— Colorado  Territory. 

M.  B.  Starr— Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  —California. 

Wm.  J.  Clark — California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks- California  and  Oregon. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  collecting  Agent. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 

Haas  Bi'os.,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  that  place. 

Tr  (VIS  A  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  from 
16to36in.    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers  «t  ranchmen. 


Go  to  the  Best.— Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  bold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Eyeky  Mechanic  should  read  and  familarizo 
himself  -with  "Brcwn's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  by 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  $1,  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 


BIEEZEW 


Of  a  far  Hig:her  Class  than  any  other  proprietary 
medicine  of  the  day  stands 

Terrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient, 
And  for  this  reason:  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  natural  medicines  in  the  world.  We 
refer  to  the  great  Seltzer  Spring  of  Germany,  to  which 
thousands  of  the  dyspeptic,  the  bilious,  the  rheumatic, 
and  the  victims  of  venal  diseases  resort  annually,  and 
return  to  their  homes  convalescent  oy  cured.  The  Ap- 
erient is  one  of  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  successful, 
of  all  the  efforts  made  to  reproduce,  in  a  portable  form, 
the  popular  minetal  waters  of  Em'ope.    See  that  you 

PURCHASE  ONLY  THE  GENUIKE  ARTICLE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WMMM. 


E.  J.  FRASER,   M.  D., 

STTRaEON, 
No.  108   Stooltton,  street,   S.  F.,  Cal 
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Douthett's  Patent    Double   Motion 

Making  Butter  in  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 
The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

C  H  TJ  R  IN 

Ever    Offered   to    the  Public. 


The  old   style  of  DASHER  CHURX   always  had   the 
preference  over  all  others,   and  with  this   eiraple   and 


p  Tactical  attachment,  n«..w  stands  without  a  bival. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  o<  the 

Thermometer  and  Oylindfii  Clium, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 
Rlflflitfor  tills  Coast. 

we  are  novr  prepared  to  (omlBh  either  large  er  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  We  manufacture  six  (liffereot  sizes 
of  cburDR  aud  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  smaller  sizes,  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
and  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


In  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  ooon  churn 
to  examine  aud  try  this  one  before  purchasing  elwewhere. 
The  gearing  is  .ill  simple,  leaviu;^  nothing  to  gat  out 
of  ordfr;  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  place, 
leaving  the  chum 

ENTIBELY  CLBAK  OF  ANT  OBSTACLE. 

fact,  it  is  the  only  churn  that  ever  has  been   offered 
Irhich  IB  zirTiBELY 


IEEE  TEOM  ANT  OBJEOTION, 

and  wejoffer  it   as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

No.   1  Cbum  holds  2  gallons; 
,2    do  do    3        do 

8  do 
4  do 
6  do 
6    do 

E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

KoB.  118, 120 and  122  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cil. 
Tl-eow3mr 


do    6 

do 

do    3 

do 

do  IS 

do 

do  2-1 

do 

THE  MASONIC  MIRROR, 
A    QUARTO-MEDIUIV!     SIXTEEN     PAGE 

Literary  and  Family  Ne v;  spaper, 

AND   THE 

Organ  uf  (he  3InB»nlc  Friiternlty  nn  the 
^i'uciflc    I'uuatt. 

Subscription  Reduced  to  $2.50  per  Year. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GBAKD  LODGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  uuHuimously  adopted  by 
the  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Lodge,  F.  .  A  *.  M.  .  oi  the  State  of 
California,  at  Kb  Annual  Connimnication,  October,  ISTO. 

>Vherea8,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Urand  Lodge,  a  well 
conducted  Masonic  Journal  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft,  in  diHScminiitiug  Masonic  iufurniatiun  among  the 
fraternity,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  general 
Masonic  intelligence.    Therefore, 

liesolved.  That  thiH  Grand  Lodge,  recognizing  in  the 
Masonic  Mirror,  edited  by  Broth*-rs  Amasa  W.  Bishop 
and  Edwin  A  Sherman,  and  published  by  the  Masonic 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  Masonic  Jour- 
nal of  the  character  above  set  forth,  do  hereby  reeom- 
mend  the  said  Masonic  Mirrok  to  the  craft  generally, 
as  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  consideratiuii  and 
support. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  NEVADA. 

At  the  Annual  Communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  held  October.  1870.  the  following 
endorfiement  waR  unanimously  adopted: 

Jitsolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Masonic  Mirror. 
published  In  San  lYanclsco,  to  the  support  of  the  Craft 
at  large. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  GRAND  C0N9I8TORT. 

At  the  communication  of  the  M  *.  P.*.  Grand  Consis- 
tory, Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  ITeemason- 
ry  in  and  for  the  State  of  California,  held  October,  1870 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  Kesolved,  That  the  Masomc  Mirror, 
published  in  this  city  be  the  oHJcial  organ  of  this  Grand 
ConsifitoxT. 

TO  ADVKRTISF.KS. 

The  Mirror  presents  the  best  Advertising  medium  on 

the  Pacitic  Coast,  as  it  circulates   in  every  town  and 

hamlet,  and  among  a  class  of  citizens  that  it  will  be  of 

advantage  to  advertisers  to  reach. 

BISHOP    &    SHERMAN. 
608  Harket  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE    GREAT 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  QUARTERLIES, 
Blackwood's   Magazine, 

KKPRINTED  IN  NEW  VORK  BT 

The  Leonard  Scott  PubliBhing  Oompany. 

QUARTERLV. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  Lond  n  Quarterly  Review, 

British  Quarterly  VTestmiubt^r  Review. 

MONTHLY. 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

These  periodicals  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
greatest  minds,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  of  Continental  Europe,  are  constantly  brou(<ht 
into  more  or  less  intimate  communication  with  the 
world  of  readers.  History,  Biography,  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Religion,  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  past  and  of  to-day,  are  treated  in  their  pages  as  the 
learned  alone  •  an  treat  them.  No  one  who  would  keep 
pace  with  the  times  can  afford  to  do  without  these  peri- 
odicals . 

Of  all  the  monthlies  Blackwood  holds  the  foremost 
place. 

TERMS. 

Per  annum. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews $4  00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews 7  00 

For  any  t  ree  of  the  Reviews 10  01) 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews 12  00 

For  Blackwood's  Mugazine 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  line  Review 7  00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews 10  01) 

For  Blackwood  and  any  three  of  the  Reviews 13  00 

For  Blackwood  aud  the  four  Reviews 15  00 

Single  numbers  of  a  Review,  $1;  single*  numbers  of 
Blackwood,  thirty-five  cents.  Postage,  two  cents  a 
number. 

Circulars  with  further  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plicatioB. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHIITG  CO.. 

140  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

Postmasters  and  others  disposed  to  canvass,  liberally 
dealt  with. 


The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.  also  publish 
THE    FARMER'S    GUIDE 

To  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture, 

By  Henrt  Ktephens  F.R.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  the  late 
J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College.  New  Haven. 

Two  vols..  Royal  Octavo,  1500  pages  and  numerous 
engravings.    Price,  $7;  by  mall,  post-paid,  $8.    ]am-6m 


MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

BERKY    *STREH:T, 

Between  Th.ird  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 


Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  busincBS  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  c<:>nuection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
Khali  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friends  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankftil  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  fur  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  cuBtomers. 

I9vl-3m  MILLER    k   HALEY. 


SECTIONS,  BARS,  ETC. 

A  complete  assortment  of  RE.\PER  AND  MOWER 
SECTIONS,  BARS,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand  and  made 
to  order. 

FILES  of  every  description  made  and  re-cut 

— BY   THE— 

PACIFIC  FILE  WOKIt*, 

C53  XSeutlc  IStroet,  »ea.ir  Allsslon, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


malStf 


N.  B.  ADAMS,  Supt. 


Thoroughbred     Cotswold    Sheep. 


COTSWOLD    KING. 

IMPORTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Game  & 
Fletcher,  Englaud,  aud  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  with 
their  grades  half  aud  thiec-quarter  breeds. 

REFEHENCKS.— Secretarj-  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says:  "  Yonr  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  rams 
(recommeuded  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lnvell,  of  Millerton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  Snelling, 
with  others  from  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  "  Have  more  and 
larger  lambs,  with  bt  tter  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  of  San  Fram  isiro,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Cotswold  lambs  at  $2  per  head  on  our  raucho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

1,300  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  iii  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  find  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growtrs' 
Association,  of  wool  sheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May,  1867. 

Truly,  WM  HAYTJEN, 

Woolen  Mauulacturer. 


Owners'  Names. 


S.  ^\  .  (JrauUall. 
Chamberlain  . . . 
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Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Golden  Fleece" 
and  "  Champion,'*  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
W'lng,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Kandall  Prize,  for  which  the  abure  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  k  BRO.. 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Ciil. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair  Prices,  40  Bams  and  20 
Ewea,  of 

Full  Blooded  Slllslaii  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  "Electoral"  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  United  States,  If  not  in  the  world,  and  have 
carried  off  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  1834. 

ALSO    FOR    SALE, 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full   Blooded 
Lieicestershire  Rams  and  Bwes, 

just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T.  Wilson,  Esy.,  aud  imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 
COTSWOLD    AND    SOUTHOOWNS, 

and  J^  and  other  crosses  between  thene  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Fig-s, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Reasonable  Terms,  by, 

BOBEBT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sacbamsmto,  Oal. 
20vl-3m 


EGOS*!    KOGH*!    EOGJBi ! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes, 

Wo  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  e?H  count- 
ing, and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases'  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  arc  not  damaged,  aud  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EGHSS !    NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO   PACKING   REaXJIREDl 

To    the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

50  cases  or  imder,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION! 
Stevens'  Patent  Eoo  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting eggs,  constructed  with  corupartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  p.itent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  authority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS  k   GRAY, 
■Pnion  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-vl-3m  Between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 


f 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870, 
for  the  beet  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
niade  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satiKfuctii>n. 

E    SOULE, 


ap22-3zn 


Corner  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
.  _  -.         StfimmtnTo.  Cai.. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

iMroBTEBs  or 

Hardware,    Farming   Implements. 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCEIiSIOB    M0"V7ER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  for 
EXCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

BIRKES  EAOLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Gentiine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  Califbmia  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  En^nes,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  in 
Farming, 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELF  RAKE  REAPER. 


9, 11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13,  15, 17  and  10  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


]7-Tl-3m 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 

Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  Stste  Fairs  East  o( 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

S^' Warranted  to  male  Butler  in  from,  Tliree 
to  Five  Minules.'"^BL 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  Bcrobbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIYED. 

For  sale  y  J.  L.  HUNT, 

lvl-6mr  Comer  Battery  aod  Washington  its. 


YOSaiEMITE      HOUSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
AliEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LABOEST  AXD 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

January  28.-ivl-3mr 


WM.    M.    LTON. 


CHAB.    C.   Bxms. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  A  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  'Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,   Eggs,   Green  and   Dried   Fruits,   Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mi  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


June  17,  1871.] 


^^1 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


REDBYADRIANCE.PLATT&CO 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

De9cript!v9  Clrctilars  For*7or'Tcd  b^  MalL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Agents, 
108  &  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GREAT  BEDUCTION  IN   PRICES    OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  is  the 

BEST     MOWER     NOW     IN     USE. 
As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  iuvented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

W^veepstalces  Tliresilioi*. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUrNE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  -WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BDRDIOKS  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
l^tock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO-, 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap2'2-3m  Sam  Fbancisoo. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THE  BEST  FARM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

W  A.  G  O  IS"  S, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Oeneral  Ag-ents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
BTl-3mr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


To  Lovers  of  Choice  Fowls, 

AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  INTRODUCING 

the  Fine  Breeds  of  Poultry  into  the  State,  a 

rare  opportunity  is  now  presented .     The  un- 

,.rtersigncd  has  just  received  IToni  Europe  and 

Tthe  Easiem  States,  and  offers  (or  sale  at  the 

moBUeabouable  rates  the  following  tirst-class  stock : 

FORTY    LIGHT    BRAHMAS, 

"  Duke  of  York  "  Strain; 

FORTY    DARK    BRAHMAS, 

"  Boyle's"  Strain; 

SIXTY    BUFF    COCHINS, 

"Cooper's  "  Strain; 

And  THREE  TRIOS  each  of  Partridge,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  Houdans,  Gevecoeurs,  White  Leghorns  and 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

OEORGE    B.    BATLEV, 

Importer   and    Breeder  of   Choice   Poultry,  corner  of 

Sixteenth  and  Castro  streets,  OAKLAND. 

Address,  with  stamp,  P  0.  Box  tS9,  San  Francisco. 


IT    HAS    NO    EQUAL. 

IT    »XO^V^S— IT    r)KOI»5S— IT    SELF-IiAKES-i  ! 

This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma 
chinery,  and  takes  rank  with  the  Pkiniing- Press,  Engine-Lathe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  precisio.n 

BTACNCbNESS  AND  DUKAUILITY. 

Its  fodndation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  iron,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  gearing  is  shaped  to  standard  ouage  and  each  cog  cut  out  of  solid  iron  ■mra  mathematical 
exactness. 

The  workiug  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust,  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  reduce  friction  to  the  LowcBt  Point — stop  tho  self-destruction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avoid  BREAKAGES  in  harvest — secure  easy  draft  and  the  same  durahility  which  pertains  to  cut 
GEAR  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  In  the  land,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  Thei-e    i.>«5   110    otlaei*    Hin-vestei'." 


For  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  address 


E.   BALL   &   COMPANY.,   Cantcn,    0. 


IjINFORTH,  KEIiLOOQ  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and    5  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents   for 
World  Mower  and  Keaper  and  Toruado  Thresher  and  Separator.  mall-8t-r 


I87I. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR    THE 
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The  only   Literary   Magazine 

PUBLISHED    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


The  Sixth  Volume  of  this  popu. 
lar  California  Magazine  will  com. 
mence  with  the  January  Number 
for  1871.  We  promise  our  read- 
ers rich  things  during  the  coming 
year. 


Terms  :  —  $4  ■  00  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

Club  Rates:  — Two  copies.  $7.00; 
Five  copies,  $  16.00 ;  Ten  copies,  $30.00 ; 
and  each  additional  copy,  $3.00.  For 
every  Club  of  Twenty  Subscri'.«ers,  a.a 
extra  copy  will  b«  furnished  gratis. 


PUBLISHED     BY 

John  H.  Carmany  &  Co.,  No.  409  Washington  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bound  Volumes. — Six  Numbers — from  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December^consti- 
tute  a  volume.     Bound  volumes  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


WM.    M.    LANDRUM, 

BREEDER  AND   IMPORTER    OF 

Long-Wool   Varieties   and   Southdown 
SHEEP  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 


Offers  a,  fine  lot  of  all  grades  of  RAMS  for  sale. 

WM.  M.  LANDRUM, 
22vl-6m  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 

704  Montgromery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,   Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.     Particular  attention   given   to   pro- 
curing small   Farms  and   Homesteads  for   purchasers. 
cUims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


lEF"  H  ours  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


OF  BATTLES, 


THE  YEAR 


AGENTS    WANTED     FOE 

A  History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.     By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.    The   only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  $1..50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory  at  once.    Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl5-3m 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  MeGILLI\'RAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LET'lERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY     lOTH,     186.5, 
AND  JULY   24Tn,   1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection ui  this  powerful  press,  and  its  nnpreeedented 
sale  in  the  Ei^st  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  Caliloruia  and  tho  Pacihc  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  .siiperior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  'I'he  power 
is  ajiplied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  feen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance:  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  uot  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  wei^'hiug  2.W  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
IS  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  oud  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Kimball   Oar  and  Carriajjo 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
Every  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE,    $250. 

ap8-"ra 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LAUTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPH0SC0PE3. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEJnTE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Meti'opolltau  Hotel, 

importers  and  MANUFACTtTBEBS  OP 

Plxotographic!    i^Iaterials. 

nia2u-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ;the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 

IN 

I.lslitn?ss,    Cleanllnesa, 

£liiatlclty  and  Snrablllty, 

Any  other    Spring   Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensinK  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  th» 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossl- 
ble  for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M,. 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearl; 
every  town  in  the  State. 

COOi.KY    «fe    OREESr,    Proprletorii. 

Hoibrook's  Patent  Swivel  PIows« 

For  Iievel  Land  and  Side  HHI. 

WON  THK 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  SUte  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular.         Sod  &  Stubble 

They  leave  no  dead  furroyrs  nor  ridges,  but  an  even 
surface  for  the  Reaper,  Mower,  Kake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow  slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self  adjusting  hinged  i>teBl  Cutters.  Changeable 
iSlou Id-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


19vl-7Xm 


F.  F.  HOLBKOOK  h  CO., 
Boston,  Massacliusettl 
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'm  mMm,sM^  ipmEss 


[June  17,  1871. 


^^^hlfurcii^^onie  Jo  ut^ 


Is  issued  weekly  on  Saturdays,  containing 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Agrrlculturc,    Iloi-tleulture,    Stoek 

llalsIiiK,    X><>iiiostlc  l^coiiomVi 

Houio    IVlanxiIiicturos  IMe- 

cliiiiilcs,  IncluMtrleK,  oto. 

With  an  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
BcJBAL  Pbkss  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

lax  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
find  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  uigiug 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  tlie  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  HapjJier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  atul  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  everj- 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  raodihcatious  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifj-ing  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Bcbal  Pbess  will  treat: 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  i'ruits;  btejuu- 
plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  farm- 
ing; Grape  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drjing ;  Irrigation ;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S.;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkhng  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetry,  condensed 
stories,  items  of  news,   etc.,  ^^ill  be  given. 

ff  Tjio  editorials  or  selections  nf  unchaste  or  douht- 
fiU  influence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  disrepntable 
advertisements,  will  be  admitted  into  its  columns. 

A  lelect  variety  of  advertiBements  only  will  be  Insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  HmuDK  the  moBt  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  medium  for  a  large  range  of  tirbt  class 
advertisements  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  ofifered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy  one  year $4 .00 

One  copy  six  months i.SD 

One  copy  three  months 1 .25 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ten  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each $3,00 

[A  free  copy  or  premiuui  seut  to  getter  up  o(  club.j 

DEVTEY  &.  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No . 
4U  Clay  st.,  San  Francisco.  Nov.  21,  1870. 


BOONE'S     C-SPRING     ROLLER     SKATE. 


PATEISX    OKArVTED. 


H  O  M  jgj 


Till': 


California  Cotton  Growers 

AND  HANUFACTUEEES 


ASSOCIATION. 


The 


This  SKATE  surpasses  in  Elasticity.  Durability 'and  Ease  of  Operation,  any  other  Skate  in  existence, 
superiority  has  been  proved  wliirevi-r  it  has  lonie  in  competition  with  any  other  Uolltr  Skate. 

FOR     DESCRIPTION     SEND    FOR     DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULAR. 

Warranted  to  run  longer  without  requiring  to  be  repaired  than  any  other  Skate. 

Owners  of  Rinks  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  as  well   as  the  most  satisfactory  to  their  patrons, 
patentees  guarantee  the  right  to  ruu  this  Skate  to  purchasers  of  rights  for  the  full  lerm  of  the  patent,  and 

Warrant  it  to  be  no   Infringement  on   any   Existing   Patent. 

state,  County,  Town  and  Uink  Rights  for  sale  at  reasonable  terms. 

Apply   by    letter   or   in   person   to 

UNDERBILL    BOYNTOlSr, 

105  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal., 

General  Agi-nt  for  the  United  States. 


Farmers    and    Teamsters, 

!SA.VE       YOXJK,       ]>XO]>JEY! 

BY    rsiNO   THE 

Patent    Wood     Horse    Collars   and    Haines 

Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 

with  Straw. 

Ist.  Durability,  lasting  at  Uaet  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  CuNVKNtKNCe.  Opening  below,  can  be  luid  on  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fubteuing  in  place  of  two  ur 
three. 

M.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  lasily  fitted,  an  it  is  no  cunbtrueted  tliut 
the  length  and  width  can  ha  ihuiiged  in  a  few  minutes. 

5th.  AS  there  are  no  stitches  tu  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  ir  never  loses  its  shape,  alwayH  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  piirt  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  neck— 
the  proper  plaie  (or  draft. 

*)th.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressiire 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  oh  rubs  off 

THK  HAIR. 

7tU.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  setting  tight 
AROUND  THE  TOI'  OK  THK  N^CK  When  heavy  tuugues  have 
to  be  earned  (as  iu  some  nia<-hineK),  thus  kekhino  the 

NEC&    COOL,     AND     FREE     FROM     SOKES    IN    TUR    HOTTEST 

wi-aTHER.     Leather  Collars  will  tighten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  beinga  non-eondm, tor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  hits  many  other  ad  vantafe'es  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  ThisCoUur  is  WAUliANTKD 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

■WILDlffAN  &  MARBLE, 
No.  30  Califi)rni;i  street.  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacihc  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


EUREKA    AND     ECONOMY. 


s^«'Ufactub£^ 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Cotton 

Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

TRUSTEES: 

A.  P.  BKAYTO.V.  II.  11.  BANCUOKT. 

WILLIAM  (J.  KALSTOX,  HUHERT  CHRISTY 

CUARLKS  J.  PILSUI  RY.  .J.  M.  STKON(i. 

KDWAKD  1).  NKhLY.  JOH.\  WlhLAND. 

JAMES  DALE  JOll.NSTON.         CHARLES  ROWE. 
i.UWARD  SPILKtH. 

OFFICERS: 

PRESXDEIfT 

8ECHtTABT'.V.'..V.'.'.'.'.'.'..;!jAM''S   DALR   JOHNSTON. 

TllF.ASUBER BA.NK  OF  CALIFOR.VIA. 

Attohnev L^ONlDAS  I-.  PRATT 

FACTOR.S KODG^RS.  MKVl  K  .1  CD. 

Cesehal  AOEHT JAMt-S  DALE   JOHXSTU.V. 

Resident  Director K.  B.  NKKLV. 

Plantation  Scpebim'nt  J.  M.  STRONG. 
Assistant             do         ..EDWARD  >PI1,KFR. 
do         ..ROB-RT  CHKISTV. 
"                           do          .  ClIARLHR  ROWE. 
Store  Keeper 4 Cb'kCl.J.  Br  ATT Y  JOH.VSTON, 
Enoi  EEB Wil.  H.  MOOKb. 

The  Commission  and  Forwardini?  House  of  Bodgcrs, 
Meyer  &  Co.,  ot  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factor*. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Offers  of  Lands.  Mv 
chinery.  Implements,  S.eds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Tnos.  Lumber,  Horfies.  Harness,  with  full  particulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  (■ou--idrration  of  the  Board 
of  TrusUcs.  JAMES  I>AI.£  JOHNSTOK, 
Secretary  and  General  Agent,  1-^5  Sausome  street. 

19vl-3m  San  Francibco. 


GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Comer  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets,  OAKLAND. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOIOJi:    r»OUi.TK,Y. 

Every  variety  of  Fancy  Poultry  constantly  on  hand 
and  for  sale. 
Address,  with  stamp,  P.  0.  Box  6$9,  San  Francisco. 


Patented  November  23,  1869. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
Pji  lent  A  g:  1-  a  ITo  I?  i  «  11  o  s 

GRANB,   SaUARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 


Pianos  to   Let. 


A.     HEYMAN, 

1  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacramento. 


ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

A.  A.  MARKS.No.  676  Broadway,  N.T.  City, 


I 


the  inventor  and  author- 
ized United  states  Govern 
nient  manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated  tirst  premium 
Artiticiul  Linibhwith  Rub- 
ber Hands  and  Feet,  has 
puuiifju  d  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Illu^t^ulca 
Pamjihiet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  suffered  am- 
putations, especially  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  lost 
their  limos  in  service.  CopieB  sent  free  to  applicants 
21vl-13t8-12tr 


1 


These  Mills  have  stood  the  test  and  received  the  First 
Pr -mium  at  the  Mechanics'  Kuir  in  this  city,  and  we 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  their  equal  in  point  of 
Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and  Simplicity. 

They  are  the  most  easily  controlled,  run  with  tlie 
lightest  wind,  and  are  the  least  liable  to  get  out  ot  order 
ol  any  Mill  yet  before  the  public. 

We  use  the  best  material,  and  our  wortmanship  is 
superior  to  all  other  in  the  State.  All  of  the  alwvo  we 
guarantee. 

ALSO, 

Horsepowers    and    Tanks. 

W.    I.   TUSTIN, 

Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturers, 
Corner  Market  and  Beale  streets, 
lam.3m  San  Francisco. 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

ZiigM  and  Dai^  Brahmas, 

Partridgre  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  ami 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 
offers    fob    sale    noTH 
IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

ALSO, 

JEiggs   for   Ilatcliing:. 

No  orders  filled  C.  0.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.   U.    NICHOLS, 

Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 


21vl-tf 


Alameda  Co., 
Cal. 


H.  K.  CUMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  UAXWEIX 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMING8  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and   Produce  Commission 

House, 

ESTABLISHED    18.58. 

415  and  ilT  Davis  street,  cor.  ol  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer. 
17vl-tf 


SACRAMENTO    SEMINARY, 

I    street,     between    Tenth    and     Eleventh, 
SACRAMENTO,    CAL. 


The  Seventeenth  Semi-Anxtal  Session  of  this  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Ladies,  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hcrmon  Perry,  assisted  by  a  full  and  efficient  corps 
of  Professors  and  Teachers,  will  commence  on  MON- 
DAY, AUGUST  7TH,  1871. 

For  particulars  address 

HERMON  PERRY,  A.  M., 

2ivl.2m  Sacramento,  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,    Lincoln,     Leicester,     Texel     and 

South   Down    Sheep ; 

ALSO,  THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  OradC8. 
We  have  a  good  lot  o<  crosses  between  the  Cotswold  and 
South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

24vl-llw  HoUister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 

PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

R.    S.    THOMPSON, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Imported     Berkshire     Hogs, 


NAPA,    CALIFORNIA. 


Orders  solicited. 
19.vl-lm 


B.  8.  THOMPSON. 


GILK8  B.  GRAT. 


JtllU  M.    BATm. 


GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

.VTTORSIKYSAl«DCOU.^»KL,OR8.*T  IiA\V, 

In  Building  of  Pucllic  Insurance  Co.,  N.   E.  corner  Cali- 
fornia ano  Leidendorn  strceU, 
I7t16  SAN  PRANOIHCO. 
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Swivel  Plows. 

Their  Advantages  on  Level  Land  and  Side  Hills. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  use 
of  swivel  plows,  in  these  days,  when 
smooth  and  even  surfaces  are  so  desirable 
for  the  propier  and  most  effective  working 
of  the  modern  improved  harvesting  ma- 
chines, are  most  striking  and  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  farmer.  To  meet  this 
want  various  devices  have  been  brought 
out,  both  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East. 
The  one  we  herewith  j^resent  is  coming 
largely  into  use  at  the  East,  and  won  the 
highest  prize  for  sod  and  stubble  plowing 
at  the  trial  of  swivel  plows  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  and  previously  at  numerous 
other  i^ublic  trials.  The  advantage  of 
such  plows  is  very  fully  and  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  article,  which  we 
clip  from  the 
Country  Gen- 
tlemen : 

1.  Swivel 
plows  years 
ago  were 
called  side- 
hill  plows. 
They  were 
used  chiefly 
on  hill-sides, 
to  turn  the 
furrows  down 
hill,  and  they 
worked  pretty 
well  for  that 
purpose,  but 
were  n  o  t  o  f 
much  use  on 
level  land,  as 
they  could  not 
tiirn  sod  with- 
out the  ad- 
vantage of  a 
d  o  w  n  w  a  r  d 
sloping     sur- 

'2.  With  the 
introduction 
of  the  mowing 
machine, 
reaper,   hay 

tedder  and  more  improved  varieties  of  the 
horse  rake,  came  the  frequent  inquiry  for  an 
improved  form  of  the  i^low,  embracing  the 
swivel  or  reversible  principle  that  would 
turn  level  lands  all  one  way,  avoiding  the 
dead  furrows  and  ridges  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  the  common  land- 
side  or  level-land  plow,  and  lay  the  fields 
down  even  and  smooth.  In  the  iise  of  the 
mowing  machine,  particularly,  a  dead  fur- 
row is  a  serious  inconvenience.  And  here 
it  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  one  of  the 
great  benefits  resulting  to  our  agriculture, 
from  the  introduction  of  the  mower,  is  that 
it  compels  us  to  smooth  the  surface  of  our 
fields  and  remove  obstructions  which  were 
an  ofifence  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a  hindrance 
to  cultivation,  and  a  cause  of  loss  both  of 
labor  and  crop. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  first-class  inventive 
genius  is  now  directed  to  the  production  of 
new  and  various  agricultural  machines  for 
the  harvesting  of  crops  and  saving  of  hand 
labor;  and  the  ra^^idly  increasing  use  of 
such  machines  renders  it  more  and  more 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  dead  furrows  and 
ridges  in  our  tillage  fields,  and  all  these 
machines  work  much  better  and  gather 
and  save  more  hay  or  other  crop,  where 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  even,  than 
where  it  is  marred  by  these  unsightly  in- 
equalities. 

4.  Take  two  fields  which  have  sufficient 


natural  or  artificial  drainage,  and  which ;  the  firm  earth  below,  while  the  other 
are  exactly  equal  in  all  conditions,  except-  wing  cats  vertically,  in  a  line  with  the 
ing  that  one  has  a  smooth,  even  surface  and  landside,  in  place  of  the  usual  cutter  at- 
the  other  is  broken  and  marred  by  dead  tached  to  the  beam,  and  separates  the  slice 
furrows,  ridges,  little  hillocks  and  hollows,  j  from  the  unplowed  land;  and  thus  liber- 
etc,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  field  that  has  the !  ated  on  the  side   and  bottom,  the  slice   is 


even  surface  will  cost  leas  in  tillage,  and 
produce  more  and  a  better  quality  of  crojj 
than  the  field  of  broken  and  rough  surface. 


beautifully  lifted  and  twisted  over  into  the 
previous  furrow  by  the  mold-board.  The 
steel-edged   wings   of  the   share  are   kept 


In  the  latter  case  the  ridges  will  be  the  first  ■  perfectly  sharp  by   filing  them  as  often  as 


to  suffer  in  a  dry  time,  while  in  a  wet  sea 
son  the  low  places  may  be  too  wet  to  pro- 
duce a  good  croij. 

5.  In  many  rather  level  districts  of  coun- 
try, with  a  moist  soil  requiring  some  sort 
of  drainage,  it  has  been  customary  to  plow 
the  fields  in naiTow  lands,  with  high  crown- 
ing ridges  and  deep  dead  furrows  of  course 
frequently  occurring,  to  carry  off  the  sur- 
face moisture.  At  best  this  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  under-drainage.  Certainly  in 
all  districts  not  remote  trom  good  markets, 
it  would  be  better  to  underdrain  such  land 
with  tile  or  other  covered  drains,  and  dis- 
pense with  ridges  and  dead  furrows  by 
using  the  swivel  plow,  and  have  a  level 


may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The 
offsetts  on  either  side  of  the  clevis,  sup- 
ported by  the  side-draft  rods  on  either  side 
of  the  beam,  carry  the  line  of  draft  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  plow  is 
going  or  returning  with  its  furrow,  so  that 
the  team,  both  near  and  off  animals,  can 
travel  beside  the  furrow,  on  the  grass  or 
unplowed  land,  both  going  and  rotarning. 
In  plowing  soft  bog-meadow,  the  team 
could  not  travel  a  rod  in  the  furrow  before 
becoming  hopelessly  mired.  With  the 
swivel  plow  thus  rigged,  one  can  begin  on 
one  side  of  the  meadow  and  plow  out  and 
back  continuously,  turning  the  furrows  all 
one  way  working  the  team  always  on  the 


HOLBROOKS     PATENT    SWIVEL     PLOW. 


surface  for  the  more   effective   use  of  har- 
vesting and  other   improved   machines. 

6.  In  any  season  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
crop  in  dead  furrows,  the  surface  being 
turned  away  in  making  them.  Where  crops 
of  large  market  value  per  acre,  like  the 
best  grades  of  tobacco,  are  raised,  the  loss 
of  crop  from  this  cause  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble item.  In  other  words^  the  increase  in 
l^roduct  of  tobacco  on  say  five  acres  of 
good  land,  without  dead  furrows,  over 
what  would  have  been  realized  had  the 
field  been  plowed  in  the  usual  way,  in 
narrow  lands  with  frequent  dead  furrows, 
would  be  sufficient,  in  one  year,  to  pay  for 
a  good  new  swivel  plow. 

7.  For  side-hill  plowing  the  swivel  plow 
is  indispensable.  The  furrows  are  better 
turned  and  the  labor  of  team  and  plow- 
man much  lessened.  Above  all,  by  thus 
plowing  across  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
slope,  the  soil  is  better  preserved  from 
washings  which  would  occur  if  the  hill- 
side were  plowed  up  and  down  the  slope, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  using  the  common 
landside  plow. 

8.  The  swivel  plow,  when  specially 
rigged  for  the  work,  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  reclaiming  bog-meadows.  Its 
wide,  steel-edged  swivel  share,  say  cutting 
from  15  to  20  inches  wide,  with  one  wing 
cutting  horizontally  under  the  furrow 
slice,  severing  all  the  roots  that  hold  it  to 


sward  or  unplowed  land,  and  making  no 
dead  furrow  for  water  to  stand  and  stag- 
nate in.  He  can  also  accomplish  at  least 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  as  he  could  do  with 
the  landside  plow.  It  is  not  safe  to  plow 
around  the  field  with  the  landside  plow, 
because  as  the  team  approaches  the  center 
it  is  'obliged  to  travel  more  or  less  on 
jjlowed  land,  and  would  get  fatally  mired; 
hence  the  landside  plow  can  only  safely  be 
used  to  plow  out  one  way,  and  returning 
must  be  dragged  back,  or,  as  we  say  in 
plow  phrase,  in  returning  we  must  "carry 
the  furrow." 

9.  The  swivel  jjIow,  with  wide,  steel- 
edged  .share  wings,  is  doubtless  well 
adapted  for  breaking  prairie.  With  a 
swivel  plow  of  medium  size,  a  good  pair  of 
horses  would  easily  break  raw  prairie  the 
required  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  and 
say  15  inches  wide,  since  in  New  England 
the  same  team  can  easily  break  unreclaimed 
bog-meadow  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and 
15  to  18  inches  wide. 

10.  With  the  swivel  plow  the  work  of 
the  team  is  equalized,  as  in  going,  the  off 
ox  or  horse  travels  in  the  furrow,  and  in 
retiirning,  the  near  one.  The  exercise  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  of 
the  plowman  is  in  like  manner  equalized, 
as  he  alternates  from  right  to  left  and  left 
to  right  hand  furrows.  Thus  it  is  that 
after  a  little  practice  both  team  and  plow- 


man can  do  a  day's  work  easier  with  the 
swivel  than  with  the  landside  plow. 

11.  The  team  always  turns  on  the  un- 
plowed laud,  and  in  turning  reverses  the 
mould-board,  requiring  no  lifting  and  but 
little  effort  by  the  plowman. 

12.  Considerable  time  saved  in  coming 
about,  no  passing  across  the  ends  of  the 
land  being  required. 

13.  The  head  lands  being  plowed  last, 
there  is  no  treading  down  and  compacting 
of  the  furrow  slices. 

14.  Beginning  on  one  side  of  the  field, 
we  plow  back  and  forth,  say  for  half  a  day, 
or  less,  and  can  then  haul  on  manure  and 
plant  or  sow,  if  we  choose,  without  carting 
over  plowed  lands  and  can  then  plow,  ma- 
nure and  plant  another  strip,  and  so  on  and 
stojj  plowing  at  any  time,  leaving  our  work 
complete.  In  short,  the  plowed  land 
lying  together,  the  work  of  manuring, 
harrowing  and  seeding  can  go  on  up  to  the 
plow. 

15.  Swivel  plows  are  very  convenient  in 
gardens,  nurseries,  vineyards,  etc.,  as  they 
turn  a  furrow  either  way. 

16.  Where 
irrigation  is 
practised  they 
are  often  ex- 
tremely con- 
venient, as 
they  leave  an 
even  surface 
for  the  proper 
flow  of  water. 
We  close  by 
remarking 
that  a  good 
lengtUofyoke 
(24  to  28  in- 
ches between 
bows),  or 
e  V  e  n  e  r,  (4 
feet) ,  is  best 
for  sod  plow- 
ing generally, 
as  the  team 
works  easier, 
and  is  desira- 
ble in  using 
the  swivel 
plow,  as  the 
clevis,  except 
in  bog-mead- 
ow plowipg, 
must  be  in  the 
center  of  the 
beam.  A  long  yoke  or  evener  gives  the 
plow  proper  land,  and  it  is  less  affected  by 
any  variations  of  the  team  to  or  from  land 
than  with  a  short  yoke  or  evener.  A  good 
length  of  hitch,  or  chain,  also  gives  the 
plow  land  and  steadiness,  while  too  short 
or  close  a  hitch  takes  away  land  and  causes 
the  plow  quickly  to  feel  any  variations  of 
the  team. 

The  plow  above  illustrated  is  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co., 
No.  10  South  Market  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
For  further  particulars  see  advertising 
columns. 


Mk.  William  II.  MaiiRAY,  special  correspon- 
dent and  agent  for  the  San  Francisco  Scientific 
Press  and  Pacific  Eural  Press,  both  issued 
from  the  one  office,  in  that  city,  was  among  the 
arrivals  yesterday.  The  Scientific  Press  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  prac- 
tical mining  journal  in  the  United  Statas,  and 
the  only  illustrated  mechanical  and  industrial 
newspaper  west  of  the  Bocky  mountains.  The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  a  wide-awake  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  farming,  and  all  industrial  in- 
terests. Mr.  Murray,  who  comes  to  us  favora- 
bly endorsed,  will  canvass  different  sections  of 
our  territory  for  subscriptions  to  these  publica- 
tions, furnishing  the  publishers  with  occasional 
letters  descriptive  of  our  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  mining  resources.— Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  Col.,  June  11,  1871. 
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Atmospheric  Gas  Exgike. — The  Me- 
chatiks'  Magazine  for  May  2Gth,  describes  a 
new  engine  patented  by  Messrs.  Laugeu 
and  btto,  of  Cologne.  We  quote  part  of 
the  description: — "  Gas  and  air,  mixed  in 
such  proportions  as  to  give  an  exi)losivc 
compound,  are  admitted  under  a  piston 
•which  slides  air-tight  in  a  vertical  cylinder 
open  at  the  top.  The  compound  is  ignited, 
explodes,  and  the  explosion  drives  the  pis- 
ton upwards.  The  ignited  gases  having 
increased  in  volume,  lose  their  heat,  their 
pressure  becomes  less  as  the  piston  rises, 
and  when  it  has  got  at  the  top  of  ffee  cyl- 
inder a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  makes  the  pis- 
ton descend.  *  *  *  The  piston,  instead 
of  having  a  piston  rod  connected  to  the  ilj- 
wheel  shaft  by  a  crank  and  connecting  rod, 
has  a  rod  fixed  to  it  upon  which  is  formed 
a  rack  in  gear  with  a  spur  wheel  upon  the 
fly-wheel  shaft;  this  spur  wheel  is  not  fixed 
to  the  shaft,  but  is  so  connected  to  it  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  or  friction  clutch 
mechanism  that  when  made  to  revolve  by 
the  rising  of  the  piston'  and  its  rack,  it 
turns  freely  upon  the  shaft,  but  when  made 
to  turn  in  the  reverse  direction  by  the 
downward  motion  of  the  piston  and  rack 
it  causes  the  shaft  to  revolve  with  it.  Thus 
when  the  ignition  of  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  air  takes  place  beneath  the  piston  the 
expansive  force  of  the  heated  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  causes  the  piston  to 
be  thrown  rapidly  up  to  the  toj}  of  the  cyl- 
inder, no  other  work  being  at  the  time  per- 
formed by  such  motion  than  the  turning 
of  tlie  spur  wheel  loose  upon  the  fij'-wheel 
shaft.  By  the  time  that  the  piston  has 
arrived  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gases  has  cooled  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  their  consequent  conden- 
sation a  partial  vacuum  has  been  formed 
beneath  the  piston,  the  latter  poi-tion  ol 
the  stroke  of  which  has  been  matlp  by  the 
momentum  nhich  it  has  acquired,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  now  conse- 
quently forces  down  the  pistoa  and  rack, 
tliereby  causing  the  fly-wheel  shaft  to  re- 
volve as  described." 


Ikon  Works  in  Missouri. — The  Vulcan 
Iron  Works  will  this  season  erect  a  fur- 
nace larger  than  any  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  "The  new  furnace  will 
stand  on  twelve  columns,  each  thirteen 
feet  high — will  be  twenty-five  feet  interior 
diameter,  or  bosh,  and  one  hundred  feet 
high.  It  will  have  five  times  the  cubical 
area  of  any  furnace  now  in  Caroudelet. 
Her  h»t-blast  will  be  entirely  of  fire-brick, 
encased  in  wrought  iron,  and  therefore  al- 
most indestructible.  The  temperature  of 
heat  thus  gained  will  range  fimn,  fourteen 
hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  degrees,  and 
higher,  if  desired;  whereas  the  heat  of  fur- 
naces at  present,  in  oast  iron  pipes,  cannot 
in  safety  exceed  850  degrees.  This  fur- 
nace is  expected  to  produce  from  180  to 
200  tons  of  iron  per  day." 

The  Iron  Age  says  of  the  Vulcan  Works: 
"  The  length  of  the  puddling  mill  is  408  ft. , 
by  a  width  of  8:3  ft. — being  the  largest  roll- 
ing mill  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  hav- 
ing twenty  double  puddling  furnaces, 
equal  to  forty  single  ones.  The  rail  roll- 
ing mill  is  in  the  western  building.  The 
pig  metal  from  the  blast  furnaces  goes  im- 
mediately to  "  a  mill,"  where  it  is  decar- 
bonized and  converted  to  wrought  iron. 
After  thus  going  through  difterent  manipu- 
lations, the  bar  is  transferred  to  the  wes- 
tern division,  or  rail  mill,  where  the  piled 
mass  is  put  into  heating  furnaces,  raised  to 
a  white  heat,  and  then  put  in  the  train  of 
rollers,  three  in  hight,  and  is  at  once 
rolled  into  the  finished  rail  before  cooling. 
This  mill,  when  in  full  operation  night  and 
day,  has  a  capacity  of  making  40,000  tons 
per  annum  of  finished  rails." 

Pmeumatio  Hotel  Telehbaph.— The 
Mannfacturer  and  Builder  for  June  thus 
describes  it:  "The  compression  of  an  or- 
dinary India  rubber  bulb  at  one  end  of 
a  pipe  transmits  an  impulse  or  wave 
through  the  column  of  air  therein  con- 
tained. At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  a 
box  with  an  elastic  membrane  covering  it, 
on  which  lies  the  end  of  a  lever  which 
■works  the  bell-hammer  with  the  same 
movement  as  that  in  which  the  key  of  a 
piano-forte  transmits  motion  to  the  hammer 
which  strikes  the  string.  The  impulse 
passing  through  the  tube  expands  the 
membrane,  which  raises  the  lever  and  so 
strikes  the  bell.  For  many  reasons,  lead 
tube  has  been  found  preferable  to  any 
other  material,  to  use  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  impulse.  The  tube  itself  be- 
ing drawn,  the  interior  surface  is  very 
smooth  and  presents  no  inequalities  to  re- 


tard the  velocity  of  the  wave.  Tlie  metal 
is  ductile  and  entirely  inelastic,  so  that 
none  of  the  force  of  the  impulse  is  lost  by 
its  expansion.  1h\\  apparatus  has  many 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  ele«lric  tele- 
graj)h  now  in  use  for  hotel  annunciators 
and  other  purposes  in  large  buildings. 
The  priucij)al  ones  are  its  cheapness  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  kept  in 
order;- the  expense  of  substituting  small 
lead  tubing  for  copper  wire  being  amply 
balanced  by  the  amount  gained  by  doing 
away  with  the  troublesome  and  expensive 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  and  batteries, 
which,  if  not  in  perfect  order  or  in  the 
least  neglected,  render  the  whole  system  to 
which  they  are  attached  useless." 

Bituminous  Coal  the  Most  Economi- 
cal.— The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Armory  at  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  value  cf  certain  kinds  of  coal  as  a 
steam  generator.  Each  variety  of  three 
(lifl'erent  classes  of  coal  was  used  for  six 
consecutive  days  in  raising  the  steam  for 
the  engine  of  the  establishment,  with  the 
following  reported  results:  Of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, or  hard  anthracite,  4.01  pounds  per 
horse  power  were  used  per  hour;  of  the 
Pittson^  a  softer  anthracite,  4.02  pounds 
were  used;  and  of  the  Cumberland, or  bitu- 
minous coal,  of  Maryland,  3.03  pounds 
were  used.  At  the  Sjjringfield  Armory, 
the  Lackawanna  coal  cost  S8.50  per  gross 
ton,  the  Pittston  §7.85,  and  the  Cumber- 
land 5J9.10.  From  these  data  it  is  calcu- 
lated tnat  the  cost,  per  horse  power,  is  15 
mills  for  Lackawanna,  14  mills  for  Pittston, 
and  12  mills  for  Cumberland — and  it  is 
therefore  alleged  that  bituminous  coal  is 
the  more  economical  fuel  as  a  steam  gen- 
erator, making  more  heat  and  creating 
more  power  per  ponnd  and  per  cent,  of 
cost  than  the  harder  coals. 


Screw  vs.  Paddle. — The  London  Times 
says  that  the  steamer  Syria,  built  in  1803, 
and  fitted  Avith  paddle-wheel  engines  of 
450-horse  power,  attained  a  speed  of  13.038 
knots  per  hour,  and  the  consumption  ol 
coal  was  at  the  rate  of  45  tons  per  day. 
She  has  recently  been  converted  into  a 
screw-propeller,  without  any  change  in  the 
model  beyond  that  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  wheels  and  wheel  houses.  The 
crank  engines  were  taken  out,  and  in  their 
place  were  substituted  compound  inverted 
engines  of  300  nominal  horse-power.  These 
engines  have,  two  cylinders,  of  72  and  30 
inches  respective  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  4  ft.  2  in.  On  her  trial  trip  as  a  pro- 
peller the  Syria  attained  a  speed  of  12.637 
knots  an  hour,  w-ith  a  consumption  of  coal 
not  exceeding  18  tons  per  day;  thus  show- 
ing that  while  the  sjjeed  is  decreased  only 
0.421  knots  an  hour,  Avith  150-horse  power 
less  than  before,  there  is  a  saving  in  coal 
of  27  tons  Y>eT  day.  Moreover,  she  has 
now  storage  room  for  1,200  tons  of  cargo, 
against  500  tons — her  former  limit. 

Two-IvEYED  Telegraph  Instrument. — 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Meehanics 
Magazine  for  May  2Gth:  "  A  new  instru- 
ment has  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Her- 
ring. It  is  furnished  witli  two  keys,  one 
to  work  a  lever  carrying  a  jjin,  to  make  a 
dot,  and  the  other  to  work  a  lover  carrying 
a  small  linear  stile  to  make  a  dash.  Greater 
accuracy  seems  likely  to  be 'secured';  for  it 
now  takes  a  very  long  time  to  acquire  the 
art  of  releasing  or  holding  down  the  key 
with  accuracy.  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
learn  to  use  two  keys,  one  for  the  dot 
and  the  other  for  the  dash,  and  to  use 
them  with  the  same  rapidity.  Mr. 
Herring  sut'gests  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  emboss  two  slips  at  the  same 
operation,  and  to  give  one  to  the  sender, 
who  would  thus  know  with  certaint;^  what 
message  had  been  despatched." 

Caktridge  Mantjfactube.  — A  single 
firm  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  turn  out  1.50,000 
patent  metallic  cartridges  per  day.  "These 
are  in  seventeen  sizes,  and  are  of  the  most 
perfect  finish.  The  firm  consume  over  100 
tons  of  lead  per  year,  beside  a  large  quan- 
tity of  copper.  Their  machinery,  much  of 
which  was  invented  by  themselves,  is  all 
new,  and  of  the  highest  elEciency.  They 
ai-e  about  to  put  in  a  40-horse  power  en- 
gine, and  add  to  their  working  force." 

WiBE  Rope. — The  largest  rope  in  the 
world  has  been  recently  manufactured  at 
Birmingham,  England.  It  is  11,000  yards 
in  length,  5%  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  over  00  tons.  The  rope  consists  of 
six  strands  of  patent  charcoal  wire  laid 
round  a  hemp  center.  Each  strand  con- 
tains 10  wires;  each  wire  measures  12,160 
yards,  so  that  the  entire  length  of  the  wire 
reaches  the  total  of  more  than  412  miles.— 
Iron  Age. 


iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


Physical  Constitution  or  the  Sun. — 
In  Silliinan's  Journal  for  June,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Norton  has  an  article  upon  this  subject,  in 
which  he  takes  the  ground  that  the  heat 
repulsion  emanating  from  the  sun  causes 
the  various  substances  which  it  is  com- 
posed,— probably  the  same  which  are  pres- 
ent in  all  cosmical  bodies, — to  arrange 
themselves  in  successive  envelops  accord- 
ing tb  the  gravity  of  the  atoms  constituting 
each ;  beginning  with  the  heavier  metallic 
vapors,  and  terminating  with  the  lighter 
(potassium,  sodium,  etc.),  and  the  perma- 
nent gases,  -with  hydrogen  outermost.  The 
waves  of  radiant  heat,  which  pass  from 
atom  to  atom,  directly  urge  the  atoms  away 
from  each  other  by  repulsive  impulses. 
Certain  phenomena  relating  to  comets  sug- 
gest this  theory,  and  thereby  explain  some 
of  the  solar  phenomena  which  have  been 
obscure.  We  quote: — "  If,  as  is  now  con- 
ceded by  astronomers,  the  tail  of  a  comet 
is  made  up  of  matter  detached  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  comet,  by  reason  of  a 
repulsive  action  exerted  by  the  sun,  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  matter  ex- 
pelled is  not  all  urged  away  by  the  same 
intensity  of  force,  and  with  the  same  ve- 
locity; for  we  find  that  it  is  much  more 
widely  dispersed  in  the  plane  of  the  comet- 
tary  orbit  than  is  consistent  with  this  sup- 
position. *  *  »  There  would  seem 
then  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that 
the  tail  of  Donati's  comet  was  composed  of 
different  substances,  (or  else  of  one  sub- 
stance in  different  physical  states)  subject 
to  a  repulsive  action  from  the  sun  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  intensity ;  and  either  prevail- 
ing over  the  sun's  attraction  of  gravitation, 
or  partially  counteracting  it,  and  so  giving 
rise  to  an  effective  repulsion  for  certain  of 
these  substances,  and  to  a  diminished 
gravitation  for  others.  The  simplest  theo- 
retical explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
this  state  of  things  is  to  supi^ose  that  the 
solar  rejndsion  consists  of  a  series  of  impulses 
propagated  in  waves  through  the  ether  of 
space,  and  taking  effect  vpon  almns  of  diffei-- 
ent  sizes  irilh  varying  intensity.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  this  be  true,  the  smaller  the 
atom  the  more  efl'ective  should  be  the  re- 
pulsion as  compared  with  the  gravitating 
force  soliciting  the  atom ;  since  the  ratio  of 
the  two  forces  should  be  proportional  to 
the  surface  divided  by  the  volume,  or  that 
all  atoms  hav6  the  same  density.  We  are 
thus  incidentally  led  to  infer  that  the  lar- 
ger comets  consist  of  a  variety  of  sub 
stances,  like  the  earth.  The  question  now 
arises  what  can  be  the  origin  of  the  force 
of  solar  reinilsion.  There  is  another  side 
of  the  diversified  picture  presented  by 
cometary  transformations  under  the  sun's 
influence,  which  gives  some  intimations  on 
this  point.  Not  only  is  a  certain  portion 
of  the  cometary  matter  repelled  by  the  sun, 
but  is  also  repelled  by  the  nucleus  of  the 
comet.  We  see  in  large  comets,  a  series  of 
envelopes  rise  at  intervals  from  the  nucleus, 
on  the  side  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  re- 
cede at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  until  they 
become  dissipated  by  the  sun's  repulsion. 
Luminous  jets  also  stream  out  at  times 
from  the  same  side  of  the  nucleus.  These 
phenomena,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  are 
in  some  way  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat. 
The  simplest  and  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  ejecting  force  which  is  brought 
into  play  by  the  sun's  heat  is  the  direct  re- 
pulsive energy  of  the  heat  received  by  the 
comet.  We  are  thus  led  to  infer  that  the 
repulsive  action  exerted  by  the  sun  upon 
matter  in  the  state  of  the  cometary  vapors, 
probably  consists,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, in  repulsive  impulses  propagated  in 
the  heat  waves  proceeding  from  the  sun." 

Quantity  Determined  by  the  Spectro- 
scope.— We  find  tlie  following  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Juno: 
"The  use  of  the  s23ectroscope  to  detect  mi- 
nute traces  of  substances  has  been  the 
most  glorious  achievement  of  the  chemis- 
try of  the  last  decade;  perhaps  its  em- 
ployment to  determine  minute  quantities 
may  be  the  great  exploit  of  the  next.  As 
an  essay  in  this  direction,  may  bo  noticed 
the  interesting  contrivance  of  K.  Vierordt. 
who  divides  the  movable  plate  of  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  into  an  upper  and 
lower  half.  Each  half  is  provided  with  a 
micrometer  screw,  by  which  the  width  of 
the  corresponding  slit  can  be  accurately 
measured.  If  the  upper  and  lower  slit  are 
of  the  same  width,  the  two  spectra  are  of 
equal    strength.     If,  however,  a  transpar- 


ent colored  medium  be  brought  before 
the  upper  slit,  for  example,  a  tinted  glass, 
a  thin  plate  of  anj'  colored  body,  or  a  so- 
lution of  a  colored  substance  in  a  tank 
with  parallel  sides,  we  ha\-B  two  spectra 
of  dilierent  intensities.  The  other  slit  is 
now  diminished  by  the  motion  of  the 
micrometer  screw  until  tlio  spectra  are 
made  equal  in  strength,  and  by  compari- 
son the  amount  of  this  motion  is  made  to 
give  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  pres- 
ent." 


Pbof.  Wy^tlle  Thomson  on  "  Ln'E." — 
Nature  for  May  25th,  gives  the  first  part  of 
Prof.  Thomson's  late  introductory  lecture 
at  Edinburgh  University.  *  Following  is 
an  extract: — "  Life  has  been  called  the 
vital  force,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  found  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  convertible  forces  heat  and 
light.  Life,  seems,  however,  to  be  more  a 
property  of  matter  in  a  certain  state  of 
combination  than  a  force.  It  does  no 
work  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  a  man  lift 
a  w-eight  off  the  ground,  many  of  the  so- 
called  vital  actions  are  called  into  play, 
but  yet  every  part  of  the  work  done  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
physical  forces.  The  act  of  the  will, 
which  induced  the  lifting  of  the  weight, 
can  be  referred,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  some  part  of  a 
large  and  complicated  apparatus,  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  waste  of  its  substance.  *  *  Chemi- 
cal forces  act  in  living  beings  under  very 
special  circumstances.  For  a  series  of 
years  a  mass  of  substances  are  held  under- 
going constant  change  and  throughout  in 
the  most  unstable  state  of  chemical  combi- 
nation. The  instant  the  condition  of  life 
is  removed,  decomposition  commences, 
and  the  complex  constituents  of  the  body 
are  resolved  into  more  simple  and  stable 
combinations.  But  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  the  chemical  relations 
of  the  component  elements  of  an  organized 
body  are  in  any  way  directly  affected,  or 
controlled  by  life.  It  has  become  quite 
conceivable,  especially  through  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  Master  of  the  Mint, 
that  a  constant  adjustment  and  re-adjust- 
ment of  membranous  and  colloid  dia- 
phragms in  the  presence  of  powerful  catalyt- 
ic agents  may  possibly  explain  the  main- 
tenance of  almost  any  chemical  conditions 
however  complicated.  The  one  function 
of  living  beings  whose  explanation  it 
seems  at  present  impossible  to  imagine  ex- 
cept by  regarding  it  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  special  property,  is*  what  has  been 
called  the  '  moulding  of  specific  form;'  the 
building  up  of  a  heterogeneous  and  com- 
plicated organism,  which  shall  repeat,  not 
rigidly  but  with  a  certain  flexibility,  the 
characters  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
it  through  a  germ  from  a  parent,  every 
molecule  of  every  part  having  thus  a  direct 
relation  in  form,  in  position,  and  in  com- 
Ijosition,  to  eyery  other  molecule  of  the 
body.  At  present,  regarding  it  from  a 
purely  material  point  of  view,  wo  are 
scarcely  justified  in  regarding  life  as  more 
than  that  condition  of  an  organized  being 
in  which  the  products  of  chemical  and 
physical  changes  taking  place  within  it  are 
stamped  with  a  specific  organic  form." 

The  Opal  Under  the  Microscope. — At 
a  late  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Vienna,  Pi  of.  von  Hochstetter 
communicated  some  microscopic  investiga- 
tions on  opals,  by  Dr.  H.  Behrens,  in 
which  the  author  states  that  most  opals  are 
mixtures  of  various  minerals,  including  a 
colourless  fundamental  piass,  containing 
(microscopically  discoverable)  hydrophane 
cacholong,  quartz,  hydrated  and  anhydrous 
oxide  of  iron,  ferriferous  silicates,  metallic 
sulphurets  and  carbonates,  and  organic 
substances: — fire-opal,  glass-opal,  noble- 
opal,  and  hyalite  are  free  from  admixture, 
and  the  first  two  are  structureless.  The 
colours  of  the  noble-opal  are  interference- 
colours,  caused  by  their  lamolla;,  which, 
however,  are  not  tabular  crystals.  The 
double  refraction  discovered  by  Schnltze 
in  hyalite  is  caused  by  differences  of  elas- 
ticity such  as  occur  in  dextrin,  amber,  and 
compressed  glass.  The  author  also  noticed 
the  spheroidal  structure  which  frequently 
occurs  in  opaJs. 

Spongy  Ibon  a  Dkodobizer. — It  is 
found, — says  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, — 
that  iron  prepared  in  a  spong)'  state,  by 
calcining  finely  divided  iron  with  char- 
coal, is  a  superior  deodorizer  to  animal 
charcoal.  Sewage  water  pas.sed  through  a 
filter  of  spongy  iron  is  completely  purified, 
and  the  water  retains  its  sweetness  for  a 
considerable  time.  A  spongy  iron  filter 
renders  water  beautifully  transparent  and 
apparently  free  from  organic  matter. 


June  24,  1871.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lower   California. 

Eds.  Press: — Having  just  returned  from 
Lower  California  -where  I  have  been  for 
some  weeks  past,  looking  at  the  conntry 
and  having  gone  about 

200  Miles  Down  the  Coast 
From  San  Diego,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Father  Ubach, 
(the  Catholic  priest  of  old  San  Diego) ,  to 
ride  with  him  in  his  buggy  behind  his  two 
large  fine  horses;  as  it  was  at  the  time  his 
parish  duties  reqiiired  him  to  visit  ' '  San 
Rafael"  and  Santo  Tomas,"  to  give  the  iso- 
lated inhabitants  of  that  desolate  coiintry 
the  benefit  of  religious  services  and  teach- 
ings; it  being  made  obligatory  for  him  to 
make  the  trip  and  hold  services  there  twice 
a  year.  This  is  done  without  any  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  clothing,  buggy,  harness,  hor^e 
shoes  and  horse  flesh;  besides  the  great 
deprivations  to  be  sufi'ered  on  the  roads, 
travelers  are  obliged  to  take  along  horse 
feed,  blankets,  and  provisions,  to  provide 
for  camping  oiit  and  living,  (as  there  are 
only  two  places  where  a  meal  can  be  had, 
and  one  place  where  a  bed  can  be  had  on 
the  road) ,  besides,  persons  not  accustomed 
to  the  country  are  liable  to  illness  from 
drinking  bad  water  and  from  expostire  to 
a  burning  sun.  Moreover,  Father  Ubach 
is  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  meagre 
donations  of  an  impoverished  people  for 
his  expenses  and  trouble,  which,  on  this 
trip,  barely  paid  traveling  expenses. 

My  opinion  is,  that  if  the  Bishop  of  this 
diocese  was  to  come  here  and  make  the 
trip  once  with  Father  Ubach,  he  would 
certainly  endeavor  to  have  him  better  paid, 
or  relieve  him  of  at  least  half  the  work; — 
and  he  would  find  but  few  who  would  under- 
take the  arduous  duties  on  those  terms. 
Father  Ubach  submits  to  the  requirements 
with  Christian  fortitude  without  a  mur- 
mur, exhibiting  a  living  example  of  re- 
ligious devotion  and  piety  through  all  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  the  tour,  never  omit- 
ting his  daily  devotions  and  duties,  but 
impressing  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  firmness  of  his  religious 
faith;  at  the  same  time  I  found  him  to  be  a 
most  jovial  and  companionable  traveling 
partner.  Although  born  in  Spain,  and  a 
thorough  Spanish  scholar,  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish fluently — is  liberal  in  his  ideas  and 
well  informed.  In  less  than  two  days 
after  leaving  San  Diego  we  arrived  at 

The  Town  of  San  Rafael, 
A  place  now  containing  over  400  inhabit- 
ants. The  placer  mines  were  discovered 
here  in  August  last,  and  were  found  to  be 
remarkably  rich;  a  great  deal  of  gold  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  surface  in  nuggets, 
varying  from  50  cents  up  to  $7  or  $8  in 
value;  and  one  was  found  worth  $Wi. 
All  the  gulches  heading  in  a  "  Mesa."  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  town  are  rich,  and 
would  afford  good  return  for  mining,  if  a 
good  sluice  head  of  water  could  be  had  to 
work  with.  As  it  is,  they  are  packing  the 
dirt  on  the  backs  of  animals  and  men,  and 
occasionally  carts  are  used  to  carry  it  to 
water,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  Many  are  making  from  one  and  a 
half  and  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  day. 
Some  miners  are  working  on  quartz 
ledges,  and  occasionally  strike  pockets  of 
ore  extraordinarily  rich. 

San  Tomas. 

We  remained  there  nearly  one  week, 
then  left  for  Santo  Tomas,  the  Capitol,  so 
called,  of  the  district  and  residence  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Rojo.  From  there 
I  rode  on  horseback  thirty  or  forty  miles 
south,  to  examine  some  copper,  silver,  and 
quicksilver  mines  that  have  been  worked 
and  abandoned  long  ago.  Without  par- 
ticularizing, I  found  what  seemed  to  be  a 
rich  mineral  country,  with  granite  forma- 
tion generally,  interspersed  with  belts  of 
slate.  The  country  is  mostly  barren,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood  and  water  for 
mining  and  milling  purposes;  although  I 
found  a  few  very  tine  valleys  with  plenty 
of  water  near  by,  if  the  ocean  might  be 
considered  plenty,  as  it  was  within  two 
miles,  with  good  level  country  for  road,  and 
wood  within  a  few  miles. 

L.  B.  Hopkins. 

Julian  City,  May  29th,  1871. 


Notes  on  Half  Mowi  Bay.— No.  2. 

Editobs  Pbess: — In  the  valleys,  water  is 
obtained  from  the  streams  for  stock  and 
household  purposes,  it  being  in  some 
cases  raised  by  hydraulic  rams.  On  the 
hills  springs  abound  in  such  profusion 
that  a  farm  of  almost  any  size  can  be  had 
with  plenty  of  water.  Artesian  well- 
boring  has  been  tried  in  several  localities, 
but  without  success.  A  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  principally  redwood,  covers  the 
coast  range,  and  extends  well  down  some 
of  the  ridges  and  valleys,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  lumber,  fencing  and  wood. 
Lumber  sells  at  the  mills  from  $14  to  $20 
per  M. ,  according  to  the  proximity  of  the 
mill  to  the  settlement.  Split  redwood 
pickets,  six  feet  long,  of  which  most  of  the 
fencing  is  made,  sell  at  from  $10  to  $15 
per  M.,  according  to  locality.  We  have 
four  sawmills  and  one  grist-mill.  A  large 
double  circular  sawmill  has  just  been  put 
in  operation  on  the  Purrissima,  by  Messrs. 
Borden  &  Hatch,  to  take  the  place  of  their 
old  water  mill  that  has  been  in  use  since 
1853,  but  which  is  too  slow  for  these  times. 
A  great  many  changes  have  taken  place 
here  since  that  old  mill  first  started,  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  residing  here 
at  that  time.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Denniston  and  the  Johnston  ranches,  and 
a  very  few  small  tracts,  tha  entire  country 
has  changed  hands,  most  of  it  twice  and 
three  times.  Some  who  lusted  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  other  lands  departed,  but 
were  well  satisfied  to  find  themselves  back 
into  the  fog  again. 

Cultivation  of  Oats. 

The  natural  production  of  this  coast  is 
oats,  which  will  stand  more  exposure, 
more  wet  or  dry,  and  more  miserable,  slip- 
shod farming  than  anything  else  that 
grows,  except  weeds.  They  seem  bound 
to  make  a  crop,  no  matter  how  mean  it 
looks,  as  late  as  June.  They  have  been 
sown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  past  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  without  a  drop  of  rain 
have  turned  out  over  ,  four  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre;  the  ordinary  yield  is  about  60 
bushels;  although  a  yield  of  75  or  80 
bushels  is  not  unusual.  I  had  a  field  of 
over  100  acres  that  averaged  100  bushels 
per  acre  some  years  ago. 

Four-fifths  of  the  grain  raised  is  oats. 
TJhe  large  white  English  oats  were  tried  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  were  not  found 
to  answer,  on  account  of  the  straw  falling 
so  badly,  making  it  too  expensive  in  har- 
vesting. The  Norway  oats  are  being  tried 
by  a  number  this  year,  and  in  such  difi'er- 
ent  localities  and  soils  as  will  prove  their 
profit  and  adaptibilitjr  to  this  climate. 
They  are  making  big,  rank  straw,  very 
deep  green  and  healthy-looking,  and  they 
look  as  though  they  would  fall  down  upon 
small  provocation ;  but  as  we  arc  told  tliat 
they  do  not  lodge,  we  hope  such  is  not  the 
case.  After  harvest  I  will  send  you  the 
results.  [We  shall  look  with  interest  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise. — Eds. 
Press.  ] 

Cultivation  of  Barley. 

Barley  is  a  grain  that  demands  better 
culture  than  oats  to  insure  a  crop.  As  a 
crop  it  has  not  been  very  successful  here, 
nor  much  of  a  favorite.  Barley  fields  be- 
gan to  be  scarce;  but  as  its  cultivation  is 
being  better  understood,  it  will  be  raised 
more  extensively.  The  yield  has  iisually 
been  light,  although  a  crop  now  and  then 
yielded  so  enormously  as  to  stagger  belief; 
but  went  to  show  that  our  climate  was  not 
in  fault;  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  culti- 
vation. A  field  near  Spanishtown,  some 
years  ago,  yielded  150  bushels  per  acre  of 
common  barley!  Last  year  a  field  of  50 
acres  of  Chevelier  barley  yielded  65  tons 
of  hay,  besides  2,340  bushels  of  grain.  On 
the  John  Pitcher  farm,  last  year,  76  sacks 
of  Chevelier  barley,  weighing  109  pounds 
each,  were  taken  from  one  acre.  Mr.  P. 
admits  having  made  a  pet  of  it;  but  it  shows 
how  well  land  liken  to  be  petied. 

Benefit  of  Rotation  of  Crops. 

These  yields  were  by  many  attributed  to 
chance;  but  the  condition  of  the  soil  had 
the  most  to  do  with  it.  The  fields  were 
miles  apart,  and  the  land  not  above  the 
average.  The  first-named  was  preceded  by 
a  crop  of  beans,  the  next  by  a  crop  of  Eng- 
lish mustard,  and  the  last  by  potatoes;  in 
each  case  the  soil  was  left  in  fine  condition. 
The  showing  of  the  barley  fields  this  year 
promise  two  sacks  of  grain  on  every  acre 
sowed,  following  the  above  named  crops, 
to  one  on  land  sowed  last  year  to  grain ! 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  but 
very  few  indeed.    A  close  observation  of 


the  fields  this  season  will  satisfy  any  farm- 
er that  if  he  wants  a  heavy  crop  of  barley 
he  must  sow  upon  land  not  in  grain  the 
previous  yejir;  and  if  not  able  to  do  this  to 
plow  twice  or  three  times.  If  he  cannot 
do  this  he  had  better  let  it  alone  and  sow- 
oats. 

The  Cultivation  of  Wheat 

Has  also  been  on  the  decrease  for  some 
years,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  do 
well  generally,  and  that  a  heavy  crop  of 
oats  could  be  taken  off  where  only  a  light 
yield  of  wheat  could  be  had.  I  have  heard 
farmers  say  they  could  raise  oats  enough 
on  one  acre  to  buy  the  product  of  two  in 
wheat.  This  was  true  enough  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned;  but  the  trouble  is 
the  same  as  with  the  barley,  the  plant  not 
taking  kindly  to  the  climate.  It  requires 
better  culture  than  oats,  and  does  not  get 
it.  The  finest  piece  of  wheat  in  this  valley, 
and  the  only  real  heavy  piece  that  such 
soil  as  ours  should  produce,  is  in  a  field 
now  under  cultivation  for  fifteen  years,  till 
the  crops  began  to  look  shabby  for  the 
want  of  rotation.  Last  year  this  field  was 
sowed  late  for  English  mustard,  but  failing 
to  come  well,  the  field  was  plowed  up,  put 
in  order  and  left  to  produce  the  handsom- 
est field  of  grain  in  the  valley  this  year. 

o.  w.  T.  o. 


Circular  Instructions. 

To  GI-VE  EFFECT  TO  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  AP- 
PROVED MARCH  3,  1871,  DIRECTING  DEPOS- 
ITS TO  BE  MADE  FOB  THE  SURVE-?  OF  PUB- 
LIC LANDS,  TO  GO  IN  PART  PAYMENT  OP 
THE  LANDS  THUS  SURVEYED. 
DePABTMENT  OP  THE  InTEBIOB,  I 

Geneeal  Land  Office,  May  6, 1871.  f 

Gentlemen: — By  an  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3d,  1871,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  United  States,' "  ap- 
proved May  30,  1862,  the  following  became 
a  provision  of  law: 

"Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
all  such  cases  where  settlers  shall  make 
deposits  in  accordance  with  the  act,  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  for  public  sur- 
veys, such  amounts  so  deposited  shall  go 
in  part  payment  for  their  lands  situated  iu 
the  townships,  the  surveying  of  which  is 
paid  for  out  of  said  deposits,  and  effect 
shall  be  given  to  this  act  by  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office." 

In  order  to  gather  the  foregoing  into  ef- 
fect, the  following  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed for  your   observance,  viz: 

When  one  or  more  settlers  on  public 
lands  shall  apply  to  the  Surveyor  General 
of  the  district  within  which  such  lands  are 
situated,  for  the  survey  of  a  particular 
township,  at  his  or  their  expense,  that 
officer  shall  furnish  to  said  applicant  or 
applicants  two  separate  estimates,  one  be- 
ing the  cost  of  the  subdivisional  survey  of 
the  surveyable  portion  of  the  entire  town- 
ship, and  the  other  to  cover  the  expense  of 
platting  the  sui-vey  as  required  by  the  10th 
section,  act  of  May  30,  1862,  and  the  reso- 
lution explanatory  of  the  same  of  July  1, 
1864.  (U.  S.  Laws,  vol.  10,  p.  410,  and 
vol.  11,  p.  414,  respectively.) 

Settlers  availing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  quoted  section  shall 
deposit  with  a  United  States  designated 
depository  to  the  credit  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ui-er,  on  account  of  surveying  the  public 
lands  and  clerk  hire  in  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral's office,  iu  the  district  in  which  their 
claims  are  situated,  the  sums  estimated  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  cost  of  the  field  and  office 
work. 

The  Surveyor  General  will  take  precau- 
tion to  estimate  adequate  sums,  thereby 
preventing  any  deficiency  in  the  payment 
of  deputy  surveyor,  as  well  as  for  clerk 
hire  involved  in  the  service. 

Where  several  settlers  desire  the  survey 
of  the  same  township,  the  necessary  depos- 
its to  cover  all  expenses  of  the  survey  and 
platting  may  be  so  subdivided  as  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  lands  with- 
in the  township  claimed  by  each  settler; 
this,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  regulated 
by  parties  applying  for  such  surveys,  but 
all  applicants  should  be  informed  that  the 
law  makes  no  provision  for  the  refunding 
of  any  excess  of  the  deposit  over  the  value 
of  the  lands  taken;  the  excess,  however,  if 
any,  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the 
survei/  in  the  fieldand  office  work  will  be  re- 
funded as  heretofore  under  the  resolution 
of  Congress  of  July  1,  1864.  (U.  S.  Laws, 
vol.  11,  p.  414.) 

No  certificate  of  deposit  can  be  received 
in  payment  by  the  Receiver  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  land  at  Government  price, 
and  when  the  certificate  is  for  more  than 
that  amount,  the  Receiver  will  indorse  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  received,  and  will 


charge  the  United   States  with  that 
only,  and  not  with  the  sum   named  on   tue 
face  of  the  certificate. 

Where  the  amount  of  deposit  is,  how- 
ever, less  than  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  cer- 
tificate will  of  course  be  received  at  its  face 
value,  and  the  remainder  of  cost  of  land 
paid  for  in  cash. 

Assuming  that  the  estimated  cost  of  sur- 
vey (both  office  and  field  work)  is  $850, 
which  amount  the  pai-ty  deposits,  and  the 
actual  cost  is  $800;  the  party  will  be  en- 
titled, under  the  act  of  July  1,  1864,  to  the 
$50  thus  deposited  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  field  and  office  work;  but  he 
will  not  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  the 
$600  deposited  in  excess  of  the  Govern- 
ment cost  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
at  $1.25  per  acre  (amounting  to  $200.) 

If,  however,  there  are  several  applicants, 
the  amounts  deposited  by  each  can  be 
equitably  arranged  among  themselves,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  aggregate  deposits 
cover  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  survey 
and  incidental  clerk  hire. 

The  Surveyor  General  shall  distinctly 
state  to  the  applicant  that  the  application 
for  survey  and  depositing  of  the  money 
will  give  no  preference  right  to  the  land 
where  adverse  claims  exist,  and  that  all 
contests  relative  to  lands  applied  for,  when- 
ever they  arise,  must  be  investigated  and 
passed  upon  by  a  proper  local  land  office 
before  pre-emption  entry  can  be  allowed  or 
the  deposit  credited  to  the  depositing 
settler,  as  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1871,  here- 
inbefoie  cited,  inure  exclusively  to  pre- 
emptors  under  existing  laws. 

In  making  his  monthly  and  quarterly 
returns,  the  Receiver  shall  designate  the 
lands  in  payment  for  which  certificates  of 
deposit  were  used  by  settlers  under  the 
law,  describing  separately  in  his  receipts 
the  amounts  of  such  payments  and  the  bal- 
ances paid  in  cash,  if  any  occur,  crediting 
the  United  States  in  said  returns  with  the 
acres  and  purchase  money  of  the  lands  em- 
braced by  the  class  of  entries  alluded  to, 
and  debiting  the  same  with  the  amounts  of 
the  respective  deposits  applied  in  payment 
therefore,  as  shown  by  the  certificates  of 
deposit  which  ai-e  to  be  sent  up  as  vouch- 
ers with  appropriate  quarterly  accounts. 
Very  respectfully, 

Willis  Dbummond, 

Commissioner. 

To  the  Surveyors  General,  Registers  and 
Receivers. 


Redwood  Sawdust  in  Running  Streams. 

Much  complaint  is  made,  through,  the 
redwood  country,  of  the  practice  of  casting 
sawdust  into  running  streams.  If  carried 
to  any  considerable  extent,  it  becomes  a 
most  intolerable  nuisance,  rendering  the 
water  impure,  and  entirely  unfit  for  domes- 
tic use,  or  for  the  use  of  stock.  Wherever 
it  lodges  and  remains  for  some  time  in  any 
considerable  body,  especially  if  exposed  to 
the  hot  sun,  as  it  must  be,  more  or  less, 
during  the  season  of  low  water,  ii  gener- 
ates the  most  disgusting  mephitic  gases, 
equal  to  or  worse  than  decaying  animal 
matter. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
way  of  placing  hot  water,  for  only  a  few 
days,  in  a  redwood  tank,  in  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  in  this  city.  Itproduceda 
stench,  which,  if  it  had  been  continued, 
would  have  driven  all  the  workmen  out  of 
the  building.  Of  course  no  fish  can  live 
in  a  stream  where  such  sawdust  is  thrown. 
Neither  any  person,  nor  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  has  a  right  to  poison 
any  running  stream.  If  the  nuisance  can- 
not otherwise  be  abated.  Legislative  enact- 
ment should  make  it  imperative  and  bind- 
ing on  mill  men  to  cease  a  continuance 
of  this  nuisance. 


Don't  Shoot  Paper  Wads. — The  dry 
season  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  with  it 
comes  increased  danger  from  fires,  both  in 
town  and  country.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  fires  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
is  the  reprehensive  habit  of  sportsmen  in 
using  for  wadding,  paper  or  other  mate- 
rial easily  ignited.  The  annual  losses  in 
this  State  from  fires  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness .of  sportsmen  amounts  to  a  very  large 
agsrregate.  Gentlemen,  buy  patent  wads  or 
use  leather,  and  you  will,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, avert  the  danger  complained  of.  The 
papers  throughout  the  State  will  do  a  good 
service  by  calling  attention  to  this  matter. 
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irhe  Philosophy  of  Hay-Making. 

The  following  article,  ■which  ■was  pre- 
pared for  the  Scientific  Pbess,  some  two 
years  ago,  will  be  new  to  nearly,  if  not 
quite  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural.  It  is 
also  timely,  and  will  fulfil  our  promise  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  Farmer's  Club  to  furnish 
an  article,  this  week,  on  the  curing  of  hay: 

Among  many  farmers  there  is  considera- 
ble inquiry  as  to  the  proper  time  to  cut 
grass  for  hay;  while  others  appear  to  think 
that  the  convenience  of  the  proprietor  in 
the'^supply  of  help  is  of  more  importance, 
than  the  difl'erence  in  the  rwtritive  condi- 
tion of  the  crop,  within  a  range  of  a  fe^n 
days  or  even  weeks.  Acting  upon  the  old 
proverb  that  "the  proof  of  the  jjudding  if- 
in  the  eating,"  quite  a  number  of  intelli- 
gent farmers  have,  from  time  to  time,  mad« 
careful  comparative  experiments  as  to  the 
result  of  feeding  early  and  late  cut  hay;  and 
it  has  thereby  been  proven  that  the  value 
of  a  ton  of  hay,  cut  while  green  and  suc- 
culent, and  cured  in  the  right  manner,  con- 
tains from  15  to  20  j)er  cent,  more  nutri- 
tive vidua  thap  that  which  has  been  cut 
after  the  seed  has  become  fully  developed. 

Farmers  have  not,  however,  been  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  mere  experiine/tl.i  in 
this  direction ;  but  many  of  the  more  in- 
quiring and  progressive  among  thorn  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and  scien- 
tist to  learn  why  tliese  things  are  so.  A 
very  slight  examination  into  the  philosoph.^ 
of  the  growth  of  grasses,  shows  thai 
all  annual  plants  reacli  their  largest  growth 
when  in  full  bloom.  JSo  additional  fibre  or 
nutritive  quality  is  added  to  their  bulk 
after  that  time;  the  putting  forth  of  th« 
bloom  is  the  last  stage  of  growth.  Thf 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  plant  is  at  this 
time  equally  distributed  through  all  its 
parts,  and  its  entire  after  effort  is  expended 
in  ripening  the  seed. 

In  accomplisihing  this,  it  simj)ly  exhausts 
itself,  and  nothing  is  extracted  from  either 
soil  or  atmosphere.  The  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  plant  gradually  leaves  its 
other  members,  until  it  has  nearly  all  cen- 
tered in  the  seed.  In  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
etc.,  which  are  raised  exclusively  for  theii 
seed,  this  is  the  end  desired;  but  grasses, 
or  even  grains,  when  the  design  is  to  feed 
in  the  straw,  should  be  to  cut  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  nutritious  matters  of  tht 
plant  are  most  universally  diffused  through- 
out its  entire  bulk;  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  just  at  the  point  of  full  bloom, 
and  before  the  seed  begins  to  form. 

The  common  practice  in  cutting  grass  is 
to  wait  for  the  formation,  but  not  fully 
rii>ening  of  the  seed;  partly  for  the  reason 
that  at  tliat  time  tlie  grass  is  more  readily 
cured,  ^d  partly  under  the  supposition 
that  whue  nutriment  is  abided  to  the  seed, 
none  is  lost  from  the  other  portions  oi 
the  plant.  The  eiTor  of  such  a  course  is 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been 
written. 

The  chemist  farther  tells  us  that  all 
grasses  contain  a  notable  quantity  oi 
sugar  in  their  stalks  and  leaves  when  in 
bloom.  If  the  plant  is  cut  before  it  comes 
into  bloom  the  sugar  has  not  been  formed; 
if  it  is  cut  after  the  seed  has  set,  the  sugar 
is  not  there  at  all — it  has  been  converted 
into  woody  matter  which  contains  no  nutri- 
ment— but  merely  aids  digestion  by  mean.s 
of  its  bulk. 

Curing  Hay. 

In  curing  hay  there  are  also  many  things 
to  be  considered,  and  the  farmer  owes 
much  again  to  the  chemist  for  the  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  he  has  ob- 
tained through  him,  with  regard  to  the 
chemical  changes  incident  to  the  i)lant  dur- 
ing that  process.  Most  farmers  make  the 
same  mistake  with  hay-making  that  they 
do  in  the  handling  of  manure — they  turn 
it  over  and  over  too  much  to  the  weather, 
thereby  unnecessarily  losing  much  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  of  both. 

Don't  dry  your  hay  too  much;  good  grass 
may  be  dried  until  it  becomes  as  worthless 
as  straw.  Hay  should  be  simply  wilted  in 
the  sun  and  dried  in  the  wiurow.  When 
we  gather  an  herb  and  desire  to  retain  its 
full  strength  wo  dry  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  the  shade.  Such  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  hay-making — ^dry  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, with  as  much  stirring  as  you  can 
give  it;  and  for  the  shade,  sub.stitute  as  soon 
as  thoroughly  wilted,  the  winrow  and  the 
cock.  Any  unnecessary  delay  of  "raking 
up,"  oven  for  a  single  hour,  in  a  very  hot 


day,  may  make  a  difference  of  fully  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  your  hay.  The 
water  only  should  be  evajjorated.  When 
that  is  gone,  the  aroma  and  nutritious  jirop- 
erties  of  the  grass  will  speedily  follow  if 
further  exposure  is  sutfered.  The  olfactory 
nerves  will  prompth"  give  notice  when  tlrat 
process  commences,  and  no  time  should  l>e 
lost  in  "r.aking  up,"  after  the  aroma  is  ob- 
served to  be  passing  away.  If  the  weather 
is  hot,  and  the  ground  dry,  the  grass  will 
be  ready  for  the  rake  in  two  hours  after  it 
is  down— even  when  the  weatlier  is  cold 
and  the  ground  wet,  not  more  than  half  a 
day  should  be  allowed  for  wilting  and  dry- 
ing broad-cast.  Hay  should  l)e  placed  in 
the  stack  or  bar-rr  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  mado^not  an  hour's  unnecessary  de- 
lay should  be  permitted. 

The  chemist,  to  whom  we  must  always 
look  for  the  philosophy  of  such  things,  tells 
us  tliat  with  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
the  organic  cells  of  the  plant  are  broken 
up  and  active  fermentation  sets  in,  unless 
it  is  immediately  placed  under  cover  from 
the  sun.  When  such  fermentation  takes 
place,  the  hay  depreciates  in  quality,  and 
is  in  a  condition  to  heat  when  afterwards 
placed  in  the  stack  or  barn.  An  undue 
fermentive  change  may  be  known  by  the 
rapid  loss  of  color.  As  long  as  the  green 
color  is  retained,  the  work  is  going  on  all 
right.  Its  loss,  whether  in  the  field  or  in 
the  stack,  shows  that  injurious  fermenta- 
tion has  set  in. 

Heat,  light  and  dry  wind  will  take  the 
ohief  )>art  of  tlie  sugar  and  starch  (its  most 
important  nutritious  qualities)  out  of  hay, 
in  a  very  short  time  after  it  has  lost  sufii- 
dent  water  to  become  wilted.  The  subse- 
quent exposure  to  even  a  very  slight  rain 
will  render  it  almost  worthless.  When  all 
the  conditions  of  cutting  and  curing  are 
properly  complied  with,  the  cured  hay  re- 
tains all  the  characteristics  of  green  grass, 
without  its  injurious  drawback  of  excess  of 
water.  The  dried  and  condensed  juices  re- 
main in  the  tender  fibre,  in  just  the  condi- 
tion to  be  most  easily  softened  and  di- 
gested. 

The  true  jjliilosophj-  of  hay  making, 
then,  consists  in  cutting  the  grass  at  the 
l)recise  time  when  the  sugar  and  starch  is 
most  fully  developed,  and  before  those  ele- 
ments are  converted  into  seed  or  woody 
fibre;  and  in  curing  the  same  to  just  the 
point  previous  to  which  excessive  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  and  when  it  is  in  just 
the  condition  to  be  put  into  the  barn  with- 
out danger  of  subsequent  heating. 

Clovke. — Clover  differs  entirely  from  the 
cereal  plants  in  this  respect,  that  it  sends 
its  main  roots  peri)endicularly  downward, 
when  no  obstacles  stand  in  the  wa>',  to  a 
depth  which  the  fine  fibrous  roots  of  wheat 
and  barley  fail  to  reach ;  the  i-)rineipal  roots 
of  clover  branch  off  into  the  creeping 
shoots,  which  again  send  forth  fresh  roots 
downward.  The  clover,  like  the  pea 
plant,  derives  its  jjrinoipal  food  from  lay- 
ers below  the  arable  surface  soil;  and  the 
dift'eronce  between  the  two  consists  mainly 
in  this — that  the  clover,  from  its  larger 
and  more  extensive  root-surface,  can  still 
find  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  fields  where 
peas  will  no  longer  thrive;  the  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  'the  subsoil  is  left  jiropor- 
tioirally  much  poorer  by  clover  than  by  the 
pea.  Clover  seed,  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  can  furnish  from  its  own  mass  but 
few  formative  elements  for  the  young 
plant,  aird  requires  rich  arable  surface  for 
its  develoirment;  but  the  plant  takes  com- 
paratively but  little  food  from  the  surface 
soil.  When  the  roots  pierce  through  this, 
the  upper  parts  are  soon  covered  with  a 
corky  coating,  and  only  fine  root-fibres 
ramifyiirg  through  the  subsoil  convey  food 
to  the  2)lant. — Liehir/. 

A  Novel  Mode  op  Gateterino  Hay. — 
During  the  comparatively  dry  season  of 
18.j6,  a  geiitleman  at  State  Creek,  near 
Shasta  had  sown  a  piece  of  ground  with 
oats,  intending  to  cut  it  for  hay,  but  the 
ground  was  so  dry  that  it  did  not  grow 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and 
would  not  pay  for  cutting.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  get  the  Indians  to 
pull  it;  so  he  went  to  see  "Capitan"  Ned, 
who  took  the  contract  for  a  quarter  of  beef 
and  a  half  dozen  sacks  of  flour.  The  In- 
dians— about  70 — went  to  work  the  next 
morning— old  grey  heads,  squaws,  little 
ones  and  all — taking  a  swath  some  sixty 
yards  wide  across  the  field.  In  two  days 
they  finished  the  job,  and  by  this  means 
our  friend  put  some  eight  tons  of  good 
hay  in  his  barn.  The  ground  ■vvas  very 
dry  when  the  hay  was  pulled,  and  the  dirt 
was  therefore  all  easily  knocked  off  the 
roots.  A  horse  will  eat  the  roots  in  pref- 
erence to  tlie  toj}.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
farmers,  suffering  from  the  present  drouth 
may  profit  from  the  above. 


Irrigation. 

The  dry  seasons  of  18C3  and  18C4  elicited 
a  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  oi 
irrigation  among  the  farmers  and  the  press 
of  yie  State;  but  V)eyond  discussion  very 
little  was  done  to  practically  put  in  oper- 
tion  the  theories  advanced.  As  the  rain  fall 
since  those  years  has  been  sufficient,  even 
with  the  slack  system  of  cultivation  prac- 
ticed, to  secure  average  crops,  the  subject 
has  attracted  but  little  further  attention 
until  now. 

The  severe  droutli  of  the  present  year 
has  had  such  a  damaging  effect  upon  the 
crops  of  the  great  central  agricultural  por- 
tions of  the  State,  that  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  has  not  only  been  renewed  with 
increased  earnestness,  but  large  associa- 
tions of  capitalists  have  been  formed  for 
building  ditches,  aqueducts,  and  other 
facilities  for  irrigating  large  sections  of 
the  country;  and  from  the  energy  with 
which  surveys  are  being  pi-osecuted,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  work  actually  pushed 
forward,  we  are  warranted  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  large  and  important  results. 

It  looks  now,  as  though  we  should,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  plenty  of  water  flowing 
through  the  great  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys,  in  artificial  channels,  and 
completely  under  the  control  of  man,  so 
that  it  may  be  diverted  out  to  flood  the 
broad  plains  at  pleasure.  The  accomi)lish- 
ment  of  such  a  system  of  irrigation,  jjro- 
perly  and  liberally  managed,  and  the  ■water 
judiciously  applied  to  the  soil  would  ren- 
der a  failure  of  crops  in  our  State  almost 
an  impossibility.  It  would  place  ■us  be- 
yond the  contingencies  of  drouth,  and  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  our  an- 
nual agricultural  products. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
and  their  tributaries,  convey  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  annually,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fertilizing  materials  to  keep  up  every  acre 
of  arable  land,  embraced  within  their  val- 
leys, to  the  highest  standard  of  produc- 
tion, even  under  a  system  of  constant  cul- 
tivation and  annual  cropping.  By 
diverting  a  part  of  these  waters  out  upon 
our  farms,  annually,  and  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  v/e  may  thus  secure  tlie 
ensuing  crop  beyond  a  poradventure,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  soil. 

The  Time  to  Irrigate. 

In  this  country  Nature  does  most  all  of 
her  irrigation  in  the  winter  or  cool  season 
of  the  year.  For  many  reasons  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  time  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion. 

Nature,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  best 
teacher,  when  well  understood  and  judici- 
ously followed,  in  all  agricultural  matters. 
For  instance,  in  California  Nature  sows 
her  seed  in  the  dry  season.  Whenever 
that  seed  is  matured  it  falls  upon  the 
ground,  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  tlie 
soil,  and  when  the  first  rain  falls — the 
weather  generally  being  warm — sprouts  and 
grows  through  the  full  season,  and  through 
the  winter;  and  when  the  spring  comes  the 
roots  have  penetrated  the  earth,  the  top 
has  started  and  spread,  and  all  is  ready  for 
an  early  and  rapid  growtli  and  maturity 
before  the  severity  of  the  dry  season  checks 
it. 

If  all  our  grain  farmers  had  followed 
the  teachings  of  Nature  more  closely,  as  to 
the  time  of  sowing  grain,  failure  of  crops 
would  have  been  much  less  frequent.  If 
they  will]  now  plow  the  soil  deep,  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  it,  and  sow  grain 
early,  before  or  soon  after  the  first  rains, 
California,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
drouths,  will  be  one  of  the  most  reliable 
grain-producing  countries  in  the  -world. 

W^e  venture  the  assertion  that  if  all  the 
land  sown  to  grain  in  this  State,  last  sea- 
son, had  been  well  and  deeply  summer-fal- 
lowed, and  had  been  dry  plowed  well  the 
second  time,  and  sown  before  the  rain 
commenced,  the  average  yield  would  have 


been  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  every 
one  thus  so-wn,  not-^-ithstanding  the  small 
amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  for  the  pa.st 
two  years. 

Facts  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  satisfy 
every  intelligent  mind  of  the  correctness 
of  this  proijosition,  if  people  -will  only 
look  them  up  and  consider  them.  Go 
where  you  will  in  the  dryest  portions  of  the 
State,  and  you  will  find  now  and  then  a 
good  field  of  gi-ain  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  liundreds  of  fields  that  are  not 
worth  cutting.  Upon,  making  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause,  you  are  almost  invariably  told 
that  this  particular  field  was  summer-fid- 
lowed  and  sown  early,  while  the  others  were 
jilowed  but  once  and  sowed  late. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  record  of  the  rain  fall  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  by  which  -we 
learn  that  within  that  time  there  has  been 
but  one  so  dry  season  as  the  present,  it 
may,  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  be  argued 
that  the  expense  and  trouble  of  irrigation 
ipight  be  dispensed  with.  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  for  the  purpose  of  grain  raising 
alone,  and  laying  aside  the  advantages  of 
fertilization  which  we  may  get  from  the 
water,  and  which  in  this  county  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  by  the  usual  modes  of  plowing  in 
growing  crops  of  clover  or  other  products, 
wo  should  not  be  strong  advocates  of  any 
general  systems  of  irrigation.  For  the 
purposes  of  securing  the  fertilizing  pi-oper- 
ties  of  the  water,  however,  and  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  easier  to  introduce 
and  cultivate  with  profit  a  greater  diversity 
of  agricultural  products,  we  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  general  systems  of  irrigation  in 
all  available  portions  of  the  State. 
The  Land  and  not  the  Crops  Should  be  Irrigated. 

But  now  as  to  the  time  of  using  water, 
as  we  said  above,  we  would  irrigate  in  the 
winter  season  ;j we  -would  irrigate  the  land 
and  not  the  crops,  as  a  general  thing.  With 
twenty  inches  of  water  applied  in  the  win- 
ter season  on  almost  any  land  in  the  State 
a  good  crop  of  any  of  the  small  grains  may 
be  saved  by  proper  cultivation.  For  corn, 
rice,  potatoes  and  many  garden  vegetables 
a  greater  quantity  of  water,  especially  when 
planted  late,  may  be  necessary;  and  for 
such  products,  and  not  for  the  grains,  wo 
would  consent  to  the  use  of  the  water  late 
in  the  spring  or  in  the  summer. 

One  great  objection  to  the  use  of  water 
on  the  soil  late  in  the  season  is  that  the 
evaporation  teikes  place  so  rapidly  that 
nearly  all  the  fertilizing  materials  of  the 
water  are  thus  carried  away  in  the  form  of 
gases,  and  so  one  of  the  otherwise  most  im- 
portant advantages  of  irrigation  is  lost. 
Another  objection  to  summer  irrigatio»  is 
that  it  induces  the  soil  to  bake  or  form  a 
hard  and  disagreeable  crust  on  the  surface, 
preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air 
through  it— a  very  essential  thing — and 
thus,  in  the  end,  positively  injuring  the 
soil  more  than  it  benefits  the  crops. 
The  Sanitary  View. 

But  the  greatest  and  perhaps  most  seri- 
ous objection  to  summer  or  late  spring  ir- 
rigation is  the  sanitary  view  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  irrigation  of 
lands  late  in  the  season  in  this  State  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  followed  by  a  general  preva- 
lence of  chills  and  fever  and  other  bilious 
diseases  in  the  vicinity  of  such  lands.  The 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  this  character  in 
portions  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  is 
now  generally  attributed,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  to  the  presence  of  the  water  in  the 
mining  ditches,  resei-voirs,  hydraulic  tail- 
ings, etc.  Wherever  land  has  been  irri- 
gated later  in  the  season,  even  from  wells 
by  windmills  to  any  extent,  disease  has  fol- 
lo^wed.  We  could  name  particular  instances 
and  localities  in  substantiation  of  this  view 
of  the  subject,  V)ut  deem  it  unnecessary.  Our 
only  object  now  being  to  call  attention  to 
this  matter  and  to  impress  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  irrigating  schemes  the  importance 
of  using  the  water  in  the  winter  season, 
and  not  in  the  summer.  Health  is  worth 
more  than  money,  and  by  the  proi»or 
course,  th«  former  may  be  retained  and 
the  latter  secured.  By  the  other  course 
both  will  be  lost. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  harvest,  as  far  as  it  has  progressed, 
has  turned  out  better  than  was  anticipated 
a  month  ago.  The  yield  of  hay,  though 
lighter  than  usual,  will  nevertheless  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  demands.  Farmers  will 
of  course,  this  year,  save  their  straw,  to 
meet  any  possible  contingency.  The  pros- 
pect for  an  abundant  yield  of  fruit,  hitherto 
noted,  will  be  fully  realized.  Fruit,  gen- 
erally, is  maturing  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Apricots,  apples  and  pears  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  market,  and  will  soon  become  plen- 
tiful. 

In  those  parts  of  the  State  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  wheat,  and  where  that  crop  has 
entirely  failed,  there  will  be  much  individ- 
ual destitution,  and  many  farmers  will  be 
entirely  broken  up.  But  the  large  demand 
for  labor  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
ditches,  in  such  neighborhoods,  will  un- 
doubtedly afford  much  relief,  and  the  con- 
struction of  siich  improvements  will  give 
the  fullest  assurance  of  future  success. 

The  crops  in  the  hills,  back  of  Oakland 
are  generally  doing  well,  the  farmers  are 
becoming  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  mountain  land  is  of  considerable  value 
tor  agricultural  jjurposes.  Until  quite 
lately,  this  land  was  deemed  suitable  only 
for  grazing  cattle. 

The  farmers  around  Hoaldsburg  find 
their  hay  fields  yielding  better  than  ever 
before,  and  the  grain  crop  will  also  be 
above  the  average. 

The  cherry  croji  is  very  plentiful  and 
the  fruit  luscious. 

Getting  Re^vdy  for  the  Show. — Mr. 
McWain,  the  energetic  committeeman  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  management 
find  improvements  of  the  stock  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Upper  Sacramento  Agricul- 
tural Society,  is  "  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock" and  rapidly  pushing  forward  the 
work.  A  fine  exhibition  of  blooded  stock 
is  expected.  A  large  amount  of  fine  stock 
has  recently  been  imported  into  that  jiart 
of  the  State. 

The  Siskitou  Stock  Association  held 
their  regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  June 
;5d.  It  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed,  to  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  pedigrees  before  being  recorded. 
The  chair  appointedJ.James  Vance,  L.  Swan 
and  Wm.  McConaughy  as  such  committee. 
The  Secretary  was  ordei-ed  to  subscribe  for 
and  put  on  file  the  Rukal  Peess,  the  Stock 
Journal  and  the  California  Sjurii  of  llw 
Times. 

Ceops  in  Butte. — A.  J.  Loomis,  of  Sut- 
ter county,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Chico  and  surrounding  country, 
gives  the  Marysville  Standard  the  most  en 
couraging  account  of  the  crops  in  Butte 
county.  The  fact  is  beginning  to  be  ajD- 
parent  that  Northern  California  will  pro- 
duce a  fair  cro2)  of  wheat  this  season,  the 
opinion  of  the  grumblers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Better  than  Expected. — The  Chico  En- 
tcrpriae  oi  the  lOtli  inst.says:  "We  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Clark  Kennedy,  clerk  of  the 
Colby  Landing  store,  a  fine  sample  of  club 
wheat,  grown  upon  the  "grasshopper 
field"  of  the  Colby  lands,  containing  400 
acres.  Less  than  a  month  ago  it  was 
thought  to  be  scarcely  worth  cutting  for 
liay,  now  it  will  yield  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Large  Hay  Crop. — The  hay  crop  of  the 
Bidwell  Ranch  yields  two  tons  and  a  half 
to  the  acre  this  season.  One  thousand  tons 
will  be  put  on  the  place  this  year. 

Olives  in  Placer. — C.  E.  Carpenter  has 
a  dozen  or  more  olive  trees,  growing 
among  the  granite  rocks  on  his  ranch,  at 
Rattlesnake  Bar.  They  are  doing  finely. 
L.  E.  Miller,  of  the  same  place  has  75 
cherry  trees  that  will  average  225  pounds 
to  the  tree,  which  at  15cts.  amounts  to 
$2,531 — a  i>retty  good  yield  for  75  trees. 
Thousands  of  additional  acres  in  the  foot- 
hills ought  to  be  planted  with  fruit  trees 
this  season. 

Calaveras. — The  farmers  of  this  county 
will  harvest  abundant  crops,  thus  afi"ord- 
ing  a  further  demonstration  of  the  value 
■  of  mountain  lands  for  farming.  Why  is 
not  every  miner  a  farmer  and  gardener, 
as  well;  at  least  on  a  small  scale? 

Sherman  Island. — Mr.  Ayer  has  cut 
four  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre,  and  is  now 
planting  potatoes  on  the  same  land.  About 


two-thirds  of  the  island  is   already  under 
cultivation. 

TwiTCHELL  Island. — There  are  15,000 
acres  of  wheat  on  Twitchell  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  unusually  dry  sea- 
son has  proved  beneficial  to  the  owners  of 
reclaimed  swamp  lands,  enabling  them  to 
raise  larger  crops  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done. 

In  Livermoee  Valley  the  farmers  ex- 
j)ect  to  realize  about  one-third  of  an  aver- 
age crop  of  hay  and  gi-ain.  The  gravelly 
soil  has  proven  better  during  the  drouth, 
than  the  adobe  soil. 

The  T  CLARE  Crops  are  being  harvested 
and  will  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  those  of 
last  year. 

The  Hills  of  Fresno  are  literally  alive 
with  cattle  and  sheej)  which  have  been 
driven  thither  from  the  parched  plains 
below.  The  feed  is  devoured  almost  as 
fast  as  it  makes  its  appearance — they  fol- 
low close  ui)  to  the  line  of  the  melting 
snow. 

Santa  Barbara. — The  grape  crojD  was 
never  more  promising.  The  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind  are  fully  laden  with  their  pre- 
cious burdens.  The  second  croji  of  straw- 
berries were  beginning  to  come  into  mar- 
ket on  the  10th  inst.  The  century i^lant  in 
Judge  Ferneld's  garden  is  in  full  bloom. 

The  crops  in  San  Beunaventura,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  according  to  the 
Signal,  are  turning  out  remarkebly  well. 

Olive  Trees — Their  Profit. — There 
are  more  than  3,000  olive  trees  in  the 
Belmont  olive  plantation  near  the  town  of 
Santa  Barbara,  where  but  six  years  ago 
there  was  only  barren  hillsides.  Every 
limb  ajjpears  to  be  loaded  with  fruit.  Two 
thousand  of  these  trees  are  five  years  old, 
each  of  which  will  average  twelve  gallons 
of  fruit,  which  will  yield  two  gallons  of 
oil,  worth  155  per  gallon.  If  we  reduce 
this  estimate  one-half,  says  the  Prcus,  these 
2,000  trees  will  give  $10,000  worth  of  oil, 
to  express  which  and  put  it  in  market  will 
not  cost  over  $2,000 — leaving  a  profit  of 
$8,000.  Or  the  fruit  may  be  pickled  and 
sold,  wholesale,  for  75  cts.  per  gallon,  a 
cheaper  process,  which  will  give  a  much 
larger  jsrofit  still.  California  ought  to 
supply  half  the  world  with  olives  jfnd 
table  oil. 

Improvements. — The  new  turnpike  road 
across  the  Gabelan  range,  connecting  San 
Jose  and  Santa  Cruz,  via  Saratoga  has 
just  been  oi^ened. 

The  first  car  load  of  pipes  for  the  Gilroy 
gas  works  has  arrived  there,  from  which 
light  will  soon  burst  forth. 

A  subscription  paper  is  in  circulation 
at  Watsonville  to  raise  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
an  offer  having  been  made  by  Leland 
Stanford,  that  if  that  sum  Avere  paid  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  the  survey  made,  the  Company  would 
build  a  branch  road  to  that  place.  The 
distance  is  about  15  miles. 

Crops  in  Pajaro  Valley  and  vicinity, 
present  a  very  flattering  appearance  at  pres- 
ent with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields  which 
have  been  injured  more  or  less  by  frost. 
No  such  trouble  has  ever  before  been  en- 
countered in  that  valley.  Besides  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes  etc.,  there  is  con- 
siderable rye  growing  near  Watsonville, 
which  is  in  splendid  condition.  Mr.  Hy 
Jackson  has  on  the  Amesti  ranch  a  fine 
field  of  English  mustard,  which  is  filling 
nicely,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of  flax  most- 
ly owned  by  German  citizens,  never  looked 
more  thrifty.  In  fact  the  crops  not  only 
here  but  all  through  the  county,  seem  to 
have  escaped  bad  effects  from  rust,  drouth 
and  other  evils,  and  we  look  confidently 
for  large  yields, 

The  Wells  in  the  hills  aboutSanta  Cruz 
are  nearly  all  dry,  while  those  around 
the  beach  are  fast  getting  low.  This  is  un- 
usual this  early  in  the  season.  Some  wells 
have  given  out  that  were  never  known  to 
fail  before  this  year. 

San  Diego. — The  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  speaks  thus  of  some  late  observations 
in  Sweetwater  Valley,  ten  miles  from  his 
town:  We  saw  fig  trees  ten  feet  high,  with 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  branches,  which 
had  grown  from  cutting  in  twenty  months; 
we  measured  a  beet  of  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  circumference,  and  another  of  four  feet 
circumference;  we  saw  over  twenty  sweet 
potatoes,  of  from  three  to  five  pounds 
weight  taken  from  a  single  hill 

Grain  Land  in  Suttee. —The  Marysville 
Appeal  says  there  is  an  active  inquiry  for 
grain  lands  in  Sutter  county.  Notwith- 
standing the  partial  failure  of  crops  there 
this  season,  the  call  for  goodgi-ain  land  is 
in  advance  of  prices  as  ruling  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year.  Buyers  are 
offering  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre,  but  own- 


ers are  not  willing  to  sell  at  those  figures. 
It  requires  more  than  one  or  two  poor 
seasons  to  destroy  the  farmers'  confidence 
in  their  lands.  They  are  learning  to  farm 
better.  They  will  improve  more  still. 
They  will  learn  to  trust  more  to  deep  plow- 
ing than  the  season;  more  to  cultivation 
than  the  soil.  When  they  have  learned 
these  things  they  won't  fear  drouths. 

Dry  Plowing. — Mr.  Sewell  informs  the 
Appeal  that  his  grain  on  land,  dry-plowed, 
will  hardly  be  worth  harvesting.  He  tried 
the  experiment  of  plowing  120  acres  before 
the  rains  fell,  and  the  result  is  an  almost 
total  failure,  while  that  plowed  and  planted 
after  the  rain  will  yield  about  half  a  crop. 
This  is  different  from  the  general  experi- 
ence, and  was  probably  due  to  imperfect 
pulverization. 

Difference  in  Crops. — The  Visalia 
Delia  of  June  10th,  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ence in  crops,  says:  We  were  shown  two 
fields,  side  by  side,  on  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
Harper,  on  Tula  river,  a  few  days  since, 
Ijbth  sown  to  grain  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  of  which  would  probably  produce  30 
or  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  other 
comj)letely  dried  up.  Both  were  plowed 
deep.  The  difference,  we  are  informed, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dry  field  had 
never  been  jdowed  before.  The  other  had 
been  cultivated  several  seasons.  This  is  a 
hint  worth  taking. 

What  Cultivation  Will  Do. — A  gen- 
tleman residing  on  the  plains  southwest  of 
Colusa,  informs  the  Colusa  Sn/i.  that  he 
will  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  summer-fal- 
lowed and  again  plowed  before  it  was 
sowed.  The  balance  of  his  land,  sowed  at 
the  same  time,  will  make  next  to  nothing. 
Experience  proves  that  it  will  pay,  even  in 
a  good  season,  to  plow  the  land  twice,  and 
even  three  times.  The  Sim  thinks  that 
land  plowed  and  rolled  in  the  spring,  and 
again  plowed  when  it  is  sowed,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  rains,  will  produce  30 
bushels  the  dryest  season  the  Americans 
have  ever  seen  in  this  State.  People  here 
want  to  get  rich  with  too  little  work. 

The  Wheat  Crop  about  Woodland  is 
turning  out  better  than  was  expected.  The 
same  is  reported  of  the  hay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vallejo. 

The  Calistoga  Tribune,  the  first  number 
of  which  has  just  reached  us,  exhibits  a 
most  commendable  degree  of  industry  in 
gathering  up  the  local  items  of  its  neigh- 
borhood. We  collate  therefrom  the  fol- 
lowing: Van  Reed  &  Perkin's  Japanese  tea 
garden  promises  well.  They  come  for- 
ward from  the  seed  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  Japan. 

The  grapes  in  the  vicinity  are  doing  re- 
markably well.  ^  large  number  of  new 
vineyards  have  befen  j^lanted. 

Badlam  &  Conway's  TFish  Pond  is  alive 
with  young  trout,  3,000  of  which  have  re- 
cently been  placed  therein,  hatched  out 
from  spawn  brought  from  New  York. 
They  have  also  in  a  separate  enclosure,  a 
large  number  of  native  trout,  taken  from 
neighboring  brooks,  from  12  to  15  inches 
long.  Fishing  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
pleasures  of  Calistoga. 

RAinE  Plants,  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
were  recently  planted  here  from  the  How- 
ard Nursery  in  Alameda.  They  were  set 
out  in  rich  loam,  and  only  25  of  the  whole 
number  are  now  growing — but  three  inches 
high.  The  TribunS  says  more  information 
is  required  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  staisle  before  the  desired 
results  can  be  obtained. 

Our  Wheat  Fields. — Upwards  of  2,000 
acres  of  wheat,  planted  in  this  township, 
is  just  beginning  to  ripen,  which  will  har- 
vest iKiva.  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
grain  looks  unusually  well,  as  do  also  our 
vineyards,  shade  trees,  and  all  other  foli- 
age. 

OREG-ON. 

The  grain  crops  in  Oregon  are  still  re- 
ported very  fine,  with  a  promise  of  an  un- 
usually large  yield.  From  all  parts  of 
Linn  county,  says  the  Albany  i'e?2jocra/,  we 
hear  the  most  glowing  rejiorts  of  the  com- 
ing wheat  crop.  The  breadth  of  grain 
sown  in  the  county  is  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  it  everywhere  looks 
splendid. 

The  water  in  the  Columbia  and  Willa- 
mette rivers  is  still  high,  and  the  bottom 
lands  along  both  rivers  overflow  and  of 
course  much  damage  has  been  done  to  tlie 
farmers  along  the  river  banks.  The  damage 
in  Clarke  county  is  estimated  at  $100,000; 
many  have  lost  their  entire  crops. 

Wool. — The  quantity  of  wool  arriving 
at  Portland,  from  Eastern  Oregon,  says 
the  Oregonian,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  former  year.  This  product  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  very  important  feature  in 


the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  State  and 
soon  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sourct;.-! 
of  the  wealth  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Emigrants  are  coming  into  Oregon  very 
rapidly,  from  California  and  from  the  At- 
lantic States  and  Europe. 

Shipment  of  Bones. — Tefl  tons  of  bones 
were  received  in  this  city  from  Portland  on 
the  last  trip  of  the  Ajax,  to  be  used  in  the 
Sugar  Refinery  there. 

A  Large  Colt. — A  colt  three  years  0I4, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Townsend,  of  Marion 
county,  Oregon,  is  now  16^^-^  hands  high 
and  weighs  1,446  pounds. 

FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS.      "'; 

Nevada  as  a  Cattle  Range. — In  1864,' 
large  bands  of  cattle  were  driven  to  the 
tules,  which,  in  dry  seasons  especially, 
afibrd  splendid  pasturage,  but  these  ranges 
are  not  of  sufiicieut  extent  to  accommodate 
all.  The  next  best  thing  to  be  done,  then, 
is  to  go  to  the  sage-brush  plains  of  Nevada. 
There  the  range  is  unlimited,  and  the  sub- - 
sistence  never-failing.  •,!•> 

Caeson  Valley. — The  crops  in  Carson 
Valley  are  somewhat  backward  this  season ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  past  few  days  of 
cold  weather,  will  yield  a  iittle  above  the 
average  should  no  further  draw-back  bo 
encountered.  "Grass  is  short,"  up  the 
valley,  but  farmers  say  the  hay  will  be 
of  better  quality  in  consequence.  The 
orchards  have  sustained  but  little  injury 
in  consequence  of  late  frosts,  and  fruit 
trees,  particularly  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes,  are  loaded. 

Montana. — Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harris,  the 
pioneer  farmer  of  Montana,  sent  to  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Irvin  this  week,  an  apple  sproixt 
of  one  year's  growth,  nearly  six  feet  high,  ' 
a  sample  of  the  kind  he  is  cultivating  in  an 
orchard  near  Fort  Owen.  He  will  make  a 
success  of  it  in  that  splendid  region.  Mr. 
H.  writes  that  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  fall- 
en; grass  is  growingfinely,  and  stock  look- 
ing excellent.  Many  farmers  are  plowing 
and  the  indications  are  that  double  the 
amount  of  grain  will  be  raised  this  year  as 
ever  in  one  year  before. — ISTew  Northwest. 

Lack  op  Hogs  in  Montana. — The  Mon- 
tana Independent  is  expressing  astonish- 
ment at  the  fact  there  that  are  but  250 
head  of  hogs  in  that  county.  The  de- 
mand for  bacon  and  hams  is  far  greater 
here  than  in  any  other  county,  and  lard 
always  brings  a  good  price.  It  hopes  that 
the  farmers  will  give  the  subject  of  hog- 
raising  a  little  more  attention.  It  is 
among  the  most  profitable  occupations 
that  the  farmer  can  engage  in  and  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  demand  will  be  less  or  the 
prices  lower  for  years,  than  at  the  present 
time.  By  diversifying  their  jDroducts  they 
will  be  more  certain  to  make  money 
fast. 

Going  to  Montana. — Large  numbers  of 
farmers  ai  id  stockraisers  says  Gorrtnne  .Jour- 
nal, are  passing  through  this  valley  en 
route  to  different  sections  of  Montana  Ter- 
ritory. All  the  mountain  valleys  are  fill- 
ing up,  and  soon  we  will  be  numbered,  in 
population,  as  of  the  old  settled  country. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  number- 
less teams  and  droves  of  stock  passed 
through  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  some 
settling  on  Promontory  Point,  others  going 
into  the  valleys  of  Eastern  Idaho  and  South- 
ern Montana.  All  derive  their  supplies 
from  Corrinne. 

Grain  in  Idaho. — The  Idaho  Democrat, 
in  speakingof  the  Boise  Valley,  says:  "The 
breadth  of  grain  sown  in  this  valley  last 
fall,  and  that  yet  to  be  put  in  this  sirring, 
will  far  exceed  all  previous  seasons.  If  no 
untowai'd  event  ti'anspires,  Idaho  will  have 
a  suri^lus  of  flour  next  fall." 

Colorado. — Most  of  the  valuable  ag- 
ricultural lands  in  Colorado  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Land  Company  of 
Denver,  as  selling  agents,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  they  have  sold  100,000  acres  for 
about  $400,000. 

Salt  Lake. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Sacramento  Record  says  that  agricultural 
matters  about  Salt  Lake  look  well.  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  in  2)lacos  are  heading  out, 
the  potatoes  are  in  blossom,  fruits  pro- 
mising, grasshoppers  scarce,  and  generally 
the  goose  hangs  high.  True  it  is  that  in 
places  the  wicked  grasshoppers  are  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  serious  damage  of 
the  good  Saints'  crops,  but  this  is  only  in 
places  where  there  are  no  Gentiles,  and 
where  the  "Now  Move"  has  not  taken  root. 
The  crickets  are  numerous  on  the  moun- 
tains. I  never  saw  before  such  crickets — ■ 
an  inch  long,  fat  and  healthy.  I  came 
down  the  mountain  path ;  the  day  was  sul- 
try and  hot,  yet  my  boot  soles  and  even 
portions  of  the  upi^ers  were  damp  with 
juice  of  damaged  crickets  that  I  cpul4 
not  help  treading  upon. 
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The  Late  Mr.  George  Peabody. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  which 
we  take  from  ourcotemporary,  the  Literary 
Journal,  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  whose  name  is  fa- 
mili(Q*In  the  mouths  of  all  nations  as  a 
great  philanthropist. 

George  Peabody  was  born  Feb.  18th,  1795, 
in  Dan  vers,  Mass. ,  where  his  boyhood  was 
passed.  In  May,  1812,  when  the  British 
invaders  came  sailing  up  the  Potomac,  he 
enlisted  in  the  patriot  army,  and  served  a 
few  months  as  a  soldier.  After  the  war 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Kiggs, 
and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  travel- 
ing as  "drummer"  for  the  firm,  in  which 
way  he  made  a  large  business  acquaintance. 
In  1830  when  Mr.  Eiggs  retired 
from  business,  Mr.  Peabody  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  commer- 
cial houses  in  the  country.  Throughout 
his  life  he  maintained  a  character  of  great 
integrity,  discretion  and  public  spirit, 
though  he  never  courted  political  honors, 
and  kept  aloof  from  party  disputes. 

Ho  retired  from  the  American  house  in 
1837,  and  established  the  banking  house  of 
George  Peabody  &  Co.,  in  Warnford 
Court,  London,  where  he  acquired  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  liber- 
ality, devoting  himself  largely  to  philan- 
thropy. His  private  charities  were  very 
numerous,  and  the  poor  of  London  were 
his  warm  friends;  but  his  public  benefices 
are  much  better  known  to  the  world, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  §2,725,000,  be- 
sides 2,000,000  to  various  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Peabody  refused  a  baronetcy  and 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  ofiered 
to  him  by  Queen  Victoria,  but  received 
from  her  a  grateful  letter  and  a  minature 
portrait  of  herself,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  Peabody  Institute  at  Danvers. 

On  the  4th  of  Nov.  18G9,  this  good  man 
breathed  his  last,  and  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,  funeral  ceremonies  over  his 
remains  were  held  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

How  his  remains  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Danvers,  and  what  impressive 
ceremonies  were  held  there  are  familiar  to 
all  our  readers,  and  the  name  of  George 
Peabody  can  never  be  forgotten  until  the 
world  ceases  to  regard  philanthropy  as  a 
virtue. 


Chances  of  Success  in  Business. 

On  the  subject  of  speculation,  an  old  and 
new  York  business  man  makes  the  fol- 
lowing hypothetical  table,  estimating  the 
chances  on  ten  year's  active  use  of  brains 
and  capital  in  the  chief  sources  of  specula- 
tion extant,  omitting  speculative  mining  : 

Start  fifty  educated  business  men,  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  supply  each  of  them  with 
$20,000  to  use  for  ten  years,  and  at  that  pe- 
riod to  report  their  actual  position.  The 
probable  returns  would  be: 

In  stocks — One  man  at  the  end,  would 
be  worth  $200,000;  two  men,  about  $40,000 
to  $50,000;  two  men,  about  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000;  forty-five  men  bankrupt. 

In  grains  and  western  produce — One 
man,  $100,000,  one,  $75,000  to  $80,000; 
three,  $50,000  to  $75,000;  five,  $40,000  to 
$50,000;  ten,  $25,000  to  $30,000;  t«n,  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000;  twenty  men  bankrupt. 

In  cotton— One  man  $150,000;  one,  $100,- 
000;  one,  $75,000;  five,  $40,000  to  $50,000; 
three,  $30,000  to  $40,000;  ten  men,  $5,000 
to  $10,000;  twenty-nine  bankrupt. 

In  sugars,  teas,  and  foreign  produce;  one 
man,  $150,000;  one,  $125,000;  one,  $100,- 
000;  three,  $60,000  to  $75,000;  five  men, 
$40,000  to  $50,000;  four  men,  $30,000  to 
$40,000;  ten,  $20,000  to  $25,000;  ten,  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000;  fifteen  men  bankrupt. 

In  real  estate  (the  writers  own  choice 
after  failure  in  everything  else) ,  one  man 
would,  at  that  period,  be  worth  about 
$200,000;  two  men,  $150,000;  five,  $100,000; 
ten,  $50,000  to  $75,000;  ten,  $40,000  to 
$50,000;  ten,  $30,000  to  $35,000;  ten  men, 
$10,000  to  $15,000;  two  men  bankrupt. 

A  similar  table  in  regard  to  more  legiti- 
mate productive  industries,  not  excepting 
legitimate  mining,  may  be  made  by  any- 
body for  himself. 


Industries,  Employment  and  Business. 

A  look  through  the  Mission  "Woolen 
Mills,  and  a  call  at  one  or  two  of  the  foun- 
dries, suggest  points  expressive  of  "  the 
situation"  of  life  and  business  in  the 
West.  Labor  on  the  Pacific  is  now  at  a 
par  with  that  of  the  East,  no  higher  in  the 
average,  and  no  lower;  by  which  remark 
we  do  not  mean  skilled  white  man's  labor 
alone,  but  skilled  and  unskilled  white 
man's  and  Chinese  alike.  The  fact  is  proven 
by  the  history  of  the  woolen  mills.  The 
two  in  this  city  have  been  running  unin- 
terruptedly for  eight  years  and  are  running 
at  their  full  capacity  to-day.  The  Mission 
Mills  employ  400  hands  altogether,  and  the 
money  paid  on  labor  account  is  as  near 
that  for  equal  products  in  the  East  as  can 
be,  low  enough  in  comparison  to  warrant 
the  dictum  that  there  is  "no  difi'erenco, ' 
which  means  in  this  connection  that  with 
the  Chinese  here  the  sum  total  may  be 
even  a  little  lower.    Boys  and  girls,  wages 


causes, cost  the  Mission  mill  $180,000  for  last 
year's  con.sumption,  and  $300,000  for  this, 
without  disastrous  efiect,  proves  the  sound- 
ness of  industries  of  this  sort  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

It  should  be  understood  that  traders— 
tho  Jc.'.ti  principally— always  prefer  to  sell 
eastern  goods  of  every  sort  at  less  profit, 
arising  from  their  trade  connections,  in 
which  they  share  with  the  eastern  or  Euro- 
pean producer  the  profits  of  the  cheapest 
labor,  and  of  speculations  in  the  market. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

In  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  co-opera- 
tion ha«  been  applied,  since  the  disagree- 
ments between  employers  and  employes 
about  two  years  ago.  The  importation  of 
men's  eastern-made  boots — chiefly  Ben- 
kert's,  of  Philadelphia — has  been  reduced 
one-third  or  more  within  two  years,  on  ac- 
count of  goods  manufactured  in  this  city. 
The  importation  of  eastern-made  woman's 
gaiters  has  declined  fully  50  per  cent, 
within  tho  same  time,  the  home  article  be- 
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are  the  same,  but  expert  white  bosses  and 
masters  in  the  trade  get  about  $1  a  day 
more  hero  than  they  do  in  the  East. 
Land  Reclamation. 
In  such  enterprises  as  the  reclamaflon  of 
swamp  lands  by  ditching,  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  the  jsresence  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  seen  in  the  offering  of  the  contract 
by  Dr.  Toland  on  Friday  last  for  4%  miles 
or  163,000  yards  of  leveeing  at  Collinsville; 
the  contract  being  taken  by  a  Chinese  com- 
pany at  $20,000  which  was  $6,000  less  than 
any  bid  for  white  labor;  or  say  11^^  cents 
per  yard  after  allowing  $1,255  as  a  margin 
for  incidental  expenses  and  profits. 
Woolen  Manufactures. 
After  all  the  talk  about  woolen  mills, 
there  are  only  five  in  the  State — the  Mis- 
sion, North  Beach,  Merced,  Marysville  and 
Saoramento — of  which  all  but  the  last  have 
been  running  successfully  and  constantly 
from  their  completion;  and  the  failure  of 
the  Sacramento  mill  is  attributed  to  loose 
calculation  and  management.  The  fact  that 
the  same  wool — the  staple  having  risen  50 
per  cent,  this  year,  from  eastern  or  general 


ing  preferred,  both  as  to  price  and  quality, 
to  the  gaiters  of  Atlantic  manufacture. 
The  workmen  make  better  wages  here  than 
are  paid  by  the  leather  lords  of  the  boot 
trace  in  Lowell  and  other  Atlantic  cities, 
while  flour,  vegetables,  meat  and  other 
mainstays  of  physical  life,  are  both  cheaper 
and  better  here  than  the  workmen  of  the 
East  are  accustomed  to. 

In  the  Iron  Works 

The  freezing  aspect  of  the  past  two 
years  is  nearly  gone.  Always  the 
best  key  to  healthy  or  unhealthiness  of 
business  life  and  individual  prosperity,  we 
see  that  with  a  greater  plentitude  of  gen- 
eral orders  everywhere,  at  the  Empire  Foun- 
dry there  is  a  beginning  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  portable  ranges  and  stoves,  a  busi- 
ness heretofore  deemed  entirely  impracti- 
cable here  in  consequence  of  the  dearer 
labor;  the  freight  on  a  stove  via  Cape 
Horn  being  but  a  trifle.  At  the  Miners' 
Foundry,  which  suff'ered  in  our  late  "  dull- 
ness" with  so  many  other  of  the  most  meri- 
torious establishments,  co-operation  has 
solved  all  difficulties  as  it  even  wiU  in  lieu 
of  a  reluctancy  capital. 

Farming. 
The  fields  fcr  labor  are  the  fields  where 


the  capitalist's  dividends  are  paid;  and 
while  it  is  well  understood  that  our  capi- 
talists are  generally  capitalists  from  their 
talent  for  "  holding  on"  to  what  they  have 
gotten  by  good  fortune,  rather  than  by 
reason  of  their  shrewdness,  the  limits  of 
the  present  article  do  not  permit  of  any 
comment  upon  the  unoccupied  fields. 

Farming  is  usually  considered  the  most 
easy,  ready,  sure  and  profitable  in  the  end 
to  those  without  capital.  Farming  must 
have  its  market,  and  without  cheap  trans- 
portation for  small  articles  in  the  local 
markets,  or  without  local  markets,  farming 
becomes  either  planting,  or  hybernating, 
and  has  serious  drawbacks.  Farming  in 
the  far  west  is  not  so  easy  to  begin  and 
carry  on  successfully  without  considerable 
cajsital,  as  it  is  in  the  Mississippi  west. 

Strawberries  on  High  Bushes. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  Paul  Piess  aflirms 
that  he  has  seen  scores  of  miles  of  country 
some  sixty  miles  north  of  Fort  Totton 
which  was  an  almost  continuous  plantation 
of  wild  strawberries,  gi-owing  in  many  of 
the  rich  spaces,  not  on  horizontal  vines, 
but  on  bushes,  many  of  them  three  and  four 
feet  high,  on  which  the  clusters  of  this 
delicious  fruit  attained  a  size  rarely  reach- 
ed by  the  most  assiduous  cultivation.  So 
profuse  was  this  native  production  of 
strawberries,  on  what  is  called  the  Pem- 
bina Mountain,  that  the  cart-wheels,  crush- 
ing the  berries  as  they  revolved,  were 
fairly  red  with  this  wild  vintage  of  the 
plains,  and  left  long  crimson  trails,  as  of 
blood,  behind  them. 

Wild  strawberries,  he  adds,  are  abundant 
in  every  part  of  the  Red  River  valley;  but 
on  the  fertile  plateau  known  as  the  Pem- 
bina Mountain,  remote  from  every  human 
settlement,  they  grow  with  a  luxuriance 
which  is  simply  astonishing,  and  so  far  as 
we  know,  unrivalled.  It  is  the  only  region 
where  we  ever  met  with  the  bush  straw- 
berry, but  the  plant  there  seems  to  take 
the  upright  in  the  very  pride  of  its  exu- 
berant fruitfulness,  as  if  it  disdained  to 
creej)  along  tho  earth  with  its  scarlet  crown 
of  glory. 

Salt  in  Manure. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  of  New  York,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Oliver  Read,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  which  he  wrote: — "In  tho 
spring  of  1846  I  carted  the  manure  from 
the  barn-yard,  put  it  in  a  heap,  then  carted 
three  boxes  containing  about  twelve  barrels 
each  of  salt  water  from  the  ocean  and  put 
into  it;  had  it  forked  over  and  spread  on 
two  acres  and  plowed  in.  My  hog-yard 
had  say  thirty  loads  of  manure.  I  put  two 
boxes— same  as  above — of  salt  water  in  it, 
had  it  forked  over,  told  my  man  to  put  it 
in  the  hill  when  he  planted  the  corn.  He 
said  it  would  burn  it  up.  I  told  him  I 
would  risk  it.  My  land  was  dry.  I  thought 
the  salt  would  keep  the  roots  moist.  I  sold 
the  farm  the  same  season.  The  corn  was 
estimated  in  £he  field  by  two  farmers  at 
sixty  bushels  per  acre.  I  think  there  was 
about  1,400  pumpkins  on  the  same  lot.  I 
used  salt  water  two  years  before  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  land. 
Should  have  continued  to  use  it  if  I  had 
not  sold  the  farm. 


Musical  Sand. — It  is  said  that  some  six 
miles  from  San  Buenaventura,  Santa 
Barbara  county  there  is  "  a  marvelous  de- 
posit of  musical  sand."  A  mere  step  of 
the  foot  upon  it  gives  off  a  slight  musical 
sound;  though  to  make  it  very  distinct  it 
is  necessary  to  strike  it  a  glancing  blow 
with  the  foot  or  a  staff.  When  that  is 
done  a  clear,  loud,  musical  sound,  on  the 
pitch  of  G,  is  given  out,  prolonged  in  a 
uniform  sound  as  long  as  the  staff  or  foot 
is  in  the  act  of  passing  through  or  over  the 
(by  deposit.  We  have  traveled,  for  days, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
loose  stones  upon  the  ground  would  give 
of  a  very  strong  musical  sound  at  even  a 
slight  touch  of  the  foot  or  a  stick. 

Vermi-phosphorescence. — The  Marys- 
ville Standard  notes  that  the  worms  "which 
fell  in  the  la-st  shower,"  [may  we  not  say 
which  appeared  during  or  soon  after  that 
shower]  were  so  heavily  charged  with  phos- 
phorus as  to  emit  a  strong  phosphorescent 
light  from  their  bodies,  after  dark,  when- 
ever they  were  trod  upon  or  bruised. 

Farm  Machinery. — The  farmers  of  the 
United  States  annually  expend  $20,000,000 
in  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  The 
annual  production  is  now  estimated  at 
about  125,000  in  number. 
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Popular  lectures, 


War  Correspondents. 

[Prof.  SwiNTON  before  the  Mechanic  Ahts  College, 
MechaniuB'  Institute  Hall,  S.  F.  Keported  expressly 
lor  the  Pbess.J 

Leo.  I.,  June  17. — As  a  relaxation  from 
the  heavier  topics  of  Mathematics  and  Greek, 
Prof.  Swinton,  formerly  editor  and  war 
correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  also 
aiithor  of  "Decisive  Battles, "  and  "  Cam- 
paigns of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
treated  the  students  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
College  to  a  series  of  interesting  pictiu'es 
from  which  the  following  have  been  se- 
lected: 

He  said,  I  believe  our  war  is  the  first 
that  can  he  said  to  have  been  reported. 
True,  when  the  Crimean  struggle  was  go- 
ing on — that  contest  that  used  to  look  so 
large  to  us,  but  which  in  contrast  with  our 
own  assumes  rather  the  character  of  a  tem- 
pest in  a  teapot — the  London  Times  did 
send  Mr.  Russell,  afterwards  of  Bull  Eun 
notoriety,  to  chronicle  the  resounding  ex- 
ploits of  our  British  frienes  on  tlie  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  London  Times 
was  so  astounded  at  its  own  enterprise,  that 
it  has  not  got  over  cackling  about  it  yet. 
[Laughter.] 

The  war  correspondents,  of  couv^e,  were 
just  like  the  rest  of  mankind — some  good, 
and  some  bad,  and  some  indiiferent.  As  a 
rule,  they  were 

All  Rather  Green  at  First, 

And  used  to  swallow  the  stories  of  the  "re- 
liable contraband"  and  the  intelligent 
deserter  with  an  avidity  which  much  expe- 
rience afterwards  dashes  with  a  very  con- 
siderable spice  of  skepticism. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  our  friends,  the 
correspondents,  for  they  deserve  it — a 
quick-eyed,  nimble-fingered,  indefatigable 
sort  of  fellows,  who  would  dash  off  a  battle- 
scene  on  the  2)ommels  of  their  saddles,  ride 
twenty  miles  to  put  it  en  route  to  their 
paper,  and  be  back  before  morning  to 
gather  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 
As  to  Their  Reliability. 

To  be  sure,  they  had  their  little  weak- 
nesses. It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
particular  Brigadier  General  who  had  the 
honor  of  supplying  them  with  their  rations 
and  their  whisky,  assumed  in  their  reports 
martial  proportions  compared  with  which 
the  great  god  of  war  would  appear  at  some- 
what of  a  disadvantage.  But  I  need  not 
say  that  thei'e  were  wanting  men  among 
the  corps  of  war  corresf)ondents  impervi- 
ous to  the  seduction  even  of  rations  and 
rye;  men  really  worthy  their  high  func- 
tion; men  who  brought  intelligent  appre- 
ciation and  literary  skill  and  love  of  truth 
to  their  work;  and  there  wore,  necessarily 
under  the  circumstances,  in  the  best  and 
truest  they  could  write,  many  errors  and 
misconceptions,  half-judgments  and  false 
judgments,  yet  tlieir  was  also  that  which, 
without  these  contemporary  photographs 
the  world  and  literature  could  never  have 
possessed — I  mean  the  life  and  spirit  and 
movement  of  actions  and  events;  nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted  that  when  those  records  and 
reports  shall  have  passed  through  the  cru- 
cible of  criticism,  there  will  remain  a  large 
residuum  which  the  historic  muse  will 
gladly  garner  in  her  golden  urn. 

The  conventional  style  and  white  plumed 
generals  of  popular  war  historians  like 
Headley  and  Abbott  were  alluded  to,  and 
the  speaker  continued. 

The  Stage  Effect  Removed. 

Now  that  sort  of  athingis  amazingly  fine 
reading,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  amaz- 
ingly easy  writing  it  is;  I  believe  it  is 
quite  captivating  to  young  ladies,  and  to 
youths  at  the  age  when  they  are  contem- 
plating running  off  and  becoming  pirates 
in  the  Spanish  main.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
uncommon  good  fun  to  have  one  of  those 
imaginative  historical  fellows  present  at  a 
real  battle  and  to  witness  his  chop-fallen 
wonderment  at  the  plain  prose  and  dread- 
ful realism  of  the  thing  ?  Now,  if  in  place 
of  the  heroic,  redoubtable  and  Godlike 
Pumpernickel,  it  were  Meade  or  Grant  or 
Sherman  or  Thomas,  who  were  present, 
and  if  instead  of  some  battle  in  cloud-land, 
it  were  Shiloh  or  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
bury  or  the  Wilderness,  it  is  quite  certain 
First — That  my  historic  gentleman  would 
not  see  the  commander  with  the  "  white 
plume  " — most  likely  with  the  stump  of  a 
cigar  (and  if  the  historian  wishes  a  really 
characteristic,  though  I  admit  not  quite  so 
picturesque,  bit  of  color  in  his  descrip- 
tions, I  advise  him  to  substitute  this  for 
the  other) :  for  while  I  have  seen  many  a 
great  captain  doing  fine  things  in  the  storm 
•  And  stress  of  battle,  with  a  stump  of  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  it  was  never  once  my 


good  fortune  to  behold  one  with  a  white 
plume.     [Merriment.  ] 

Ae  Commander  in  the  Rear. 

Secondly — That  he  would  not  behold  the 
commander  in  the  van — more  likely  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  the  rear  — sitting  on 
some  stump,  or  in  a  house,  if  such  were 
handy,  unable  in  all  jirobability  to  see  a 
single  man  in  line  of  battle  and  dependent 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  mixed  and  broken 
fight  on  occasional  messages  from  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  or  perhaps  on  the  field 
telegraph  run  to.  his  headquarters.  I 
Ijrick  this  illusion  with  extreme  regret — a 
plain  gentleman  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph 
wire  is  a  spectacle  so  disgustingly  unim- 
posing,  comjiared  with  the  image  of  Saladin 
or  a  Henry  of  Navarre! 

Thirdly — That  he  would  hear  no  grand 
speeches  about  "  God  defendingthe  right," 
etc.;  but  only  plain,  blunt  phrases,  or,  if 
things  become  hot  and  feeling  mounted  in- 
to the  upper  registers,  some  sharp,  curt 
oath  or  exclamation.  "Our  army  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders." 

Fourthly— That  he  would  not  see  the 
chieftain  raising  his  sword  to  heaven;  but, 
if  he  had  a  sword  (which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly dubious) ,  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  using  it  to  whack  the  shoulders  of  some 
patriot  who  had  straggled  from  the  ranks, 
to  chew  a  succulent  and  seductive  turnip 
in  a  neighboring  field.      [Great  laughter.] 

Fifthly — Thathewauld  not  see  any  "ser- 
ried columns" — whatever  they  may  be;  but 
one  or  two  skirmish  lines  or  open  lines  of 
battle,  and  as  they  would  probably  be 
moving  to  attack  a  force  which  would  most 
likely  be  ensconced  behind  rude  earthen 
parapets,  thrown  uj)  an  hour  before,  by 
aid  of  tin  plates  or  other  convenient  imple- 
ments, the  chances  are,  that  instead  of 
showing  off  their  gleaming  bayonets,  they 
would  be  using  their  rifles  with  busiest  en- 
deavor to  clear  their  front. 

Bayonet  Charges  a  Rarity. 

Sixthly — -Apropos  of  bayonets.  I  don't 
say  that  there  were  not  in  the  war  some 
real  bayonet  charges;  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  my  historical  gentle- 
man would  be  in  great  luck  if  he  chanced 
to  see  one;  he  should,  therefore,  be  care- 
ful not  to  bring  in  a  bayonet  charge,  as  a 
piece  de  resistance,  in  all  his  battle  scenes 
I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  bayonet  hurts 
during  the  war  were  made  by  careless  fel- 
lows who,  on  the  march,  would  chance  to 
bring  the  peaked  thing  in  contact  with 
some  comrade  in  front,  whom  they  would 
thus  wound  in  that  place  which  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  honor's  peculiar  seat. 
No  Spectacles. 
Seventhly — There  was  very  little  "  spec- 
tacle "  in  the  battles;  for  the  ground  whore 
they  were  generally  fought  was  so  broken 
and  masked  by  woods  that  bi;t  little  of 
war's  array  was  visible. 

No  Grape  Shot. 
Eighthly — He  would  not  be  able  to  see 
a  gi-ape  shot,  and  that  for  the  simi^le  but 
conclusive  enough  reason  that  on  neither 
side,  in  no  battle,  from  Bull  Run  to  Ap- 
pomattox, was  there  even  a  single  ounce  of 
grape  shot  used.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
"  give  'em  a  little  more  grape.  Captain 
Buzfuz  "  does  not  come  in  so  neatly  in  a 
bit  of  description. 

No  Theatricals. 

Ninthly — That  he  would  not  see  soldiers, 
whether  chieftain  or  subaltern,  strutting 
in  theatrical  attitudes  or  venting  them- 
selves in  grandiose  speeches  in  the 
"  'Ercles'  vein"  and  if  they  had  heard  my 
friend  prating  about  their  being  "eager 
for  the  fray  " — which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
favorite  phrase  of  your  imaginative  his- 
torian— they  would  have  incontinently 
laughed  at  him. 

No  Strategic  Combinations. 

Tenthly — He  would  notice  a  curious  in- 
version of  what  he  had  supposed  was  the 
order  or  conduct  of  a  battle.  For  he  would 
soon  begin  with  wonderment  to  perceive 
that  instead  of  being  an  affair  of  profound 
plan  and  grand  strategic  combination,  it 
was  really  a 

Fight  by  Piecemeal, 
In  which  each  corps  and  division  and  bri- 
gade was  going  in,  "on  its  own  hook,"  and 
the  result  of  which  was  far  more  depend- 
ent on  the  special  work  of  obscure  subordi- 
nates than  on  the  rot  which  the  historians 
prate  of  under  the  name  of  "echelon  forma- 
tions," "  oblique  orders  of  battle,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  jargon  these  gentry  use  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of. 

The  remainder  of  Prof.  Swinton's  dis- 
course was  devoted  to  anecdotes  of  the  war, 
the  circumstances  of  which  had  come  un- 
der the  personal  ob.servation  of  the  speaker, 
a  running  review  of  the  various  campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

His  next  lecture  will  be  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, on  "  English  Literature." 


Diet. 

Editoes  Press: — "Weave  the  tissue  of 
the  organisms  out  of  material  that  will  not 
tear."  is  a  sentence  that  occurs  in  my  last 
communication,  and  as  it  may  aj^pear  not 
to  sufficiently  explain  the  way  to  avoid 
death  by  hemorrhage  or  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  something  further  upon  the  subject 
may  be  admissable. 

To  be  plain,  the  diet  of  the  majority  of 
Americans,  and  of  some  others,  is  largely 
composed  of  substances  from  which  too 
much  of  the  fibrous  constituents  have 
been  extracted;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
live  too  mi?ch  upon  fine  flour  and  fatty  or 
oily  substances.  Then,  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  pork,  there  must  have  been 
some  good  reason  for  the  Israelitish  ex- 
clusion of  the  swine  as  food.  Modern 
science  supports  the  position  also.  It  re- 
quires five  hours  to  digest  such  food,  so 
that  those  who  take  three  meals  per  day, 
each  of  which  consists  in  part  of  the  "un- 
clean thing"  in  some  shape,  either  as 
shortening  or  otiierwise,  require  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-foiir  for  constant 
exercise  of  the  digestive  organs.  Now 
laboring  communities  are  convulsed  over 
even  a  ten  hours'  labor  system;  and  why 
should  it  be  exjaected  that  N.tture  will  not 
at  times  rebel  against  an  overtax  of  work  ? 
So  again  with  the  heart  and  lungs,  when 
fatty,  oily  or  carbonaceous  articles  are  in 
excess  of  the  natural  requirements,  the 
lungs  and  heart  are  compelled  to  do  an  ex- 
cess of  work. 

It  would  appear  that  very  little  reflection 
is  required  to  convince  the  most  unreason- 
able that  periods  of  comparative  rest  from 
labor  should  be  allowed  to  all  the  func- 
tions; but  when  we  live  in  such  a  manner 
that  some  of  them  get  no  rest,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  machine  soon  wears 
out?  Life  is  sweet  to  most  of  us;  and 
that  theory  which  would  engraft  the 
"short  life  and  merry" .principle  into  every 
thing  is  obnoxious. 

Many  years  since  I  adopted  a  belief  that 
the  principle  of  justice,  both  moral  and 
physical,  was  a  principle  like  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  or  like  that  other  great  ocean  of 
unseen  force  that  is  always  seeking  a  level 
or  an  equilibrium — electricity;  and  how- 
ever miich  we  sin  against  its  laws,  they 
are  none  the  less  arbitrary.  We  may 
crowd  the  pendulum  of  justice  or  compen- 
sation as  far  to  one  side  as  we  will,  but  it 
will  eventually  swing  back,  and  sometimes, 
if  not  often,  sweep  in  its  swing  all  of 
man's  puny  piles  that  obstruct  it.  Mill- 
ions of  human  lives  have  been  thus  sac- 
rificed. 

Another  reason  for  the  disuse  of  pork  as 
an  article  of  diet,  which  is  not  altogether 
fanciful,  may  be  stated  thus: — Scro/a  is  the 
Latin  for  a  sow;  and  that  the  disease  known 
under  the  term  of  "scrofula,"  originates 
in  the  use  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  swine,  in 
a  great  measure,  is  undoubted.  The  weak- 
est organ  must  receive  the  disease  when 
the  general  taint  tends  to  a  fatal  malady ; 
as  tight-lacing  in  women,  and  smoking  in 
men,  has  for  many  years  tended  to  lessen 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  they  are  the 
organ  which  suffers  most.  These  plain 
hints  can  do  no  one  any  harm,  and,  if  they 
are  heeded,  may  save  many  from  that 
dread  disorder  known  as  consumption. 
P.  M.  Shaw. 
San  Diego,  Feb.  12th,  1871. 


Effect  of  Stimulants  on  the  System. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  healthy 
human  body  have  recently  been  carefully 
observed  by  Drs.  Parkes  and  Wollowiez, 
of  the  British  army.  One  or  two  fluid 
oiinces  of  the  stimulant,  per  day,  increased 
the  appetite;  while  four  or  more  ounces 
sensibly  diminished  it;  the  effect  was  more 
marked  with  brandy  than  with  rectified 
spirits.  Digestion  was  not,  however,  im- 
peded or  the  temperature  lowered;  but 
though  there  were  strong  feelings  of 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  face,  etc.,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  temperature  was  increased. 
No  direct  effect  upon  the  nervous  system 
was  shown  by  the  elimination  of  phos- 
phoi-ic  acid,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
brain;  but  the  physical  state  of  the  body 
changed  with  the  size  of  the  dose;  narco- 
tism being  strongly  developed  when  the 
first  very  small  amounts  were  exceeded. 

The  eiffect  upon  the  heart  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  experiments  extended  over  a 
period  of  twenty-six  days;  and  during 
eight  of  them,  whpn  water  alone  was 
drank,  the  heart-beats  averaged    per  day 


106,000;  with  alcohol,  in  the  six  foil 
they  were  127,000;  and  with  brandy  •'.•:y 
subseqiiently  reached  131,000.  The  daily 
work  of  the  heart  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  tons,  lifted  one  foot  (or 
122  foot-tons) ;  its  extra  work  was  in  the 
alcoholic  period  15.8  foot-tons  per  day, 
and  in  the  brandy  period  24  foot-tons. 

In  elos'ug,  the  observers  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
greater  rapidity  in  the  heart-beats,  and 
the  narcotism  are  "all  owing  to  nervous 
implications,"  and  add,  "we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  ease  with  which  the  appe- 
tite may  be  destroyed  and  the  heart  un- 
duly excited." 

Dyspepsia  and  its  Remedies. 

Dr.  A.  O'Leary  lectured  recently  at  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  on  "Dyspepsia."  Indi- 
cations of  disturbance  of  the  stomach  are. 
he  said,  caused  by  the  fermentation  of 
food.  No  one  should  eat  cabbage  boiled 
with  meat,  or  onions  with  steaks,  as  they 
create  biliousness.  Cabbage  is  one  of  the 
best  articles  of  food  when  it  is  cooked 
properly.  It  should  be  boiled  in  pure 
water.  As  a  cure  for  dyspepsia  he  recom- 
mended a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  neutralizes  the  acid  in  the 
stomach.  The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  the 
use  of  butter,  grease,  gravy,  and  eating 
too  hastily.  Dysj^epsia  does  not  come 
from  lai-ge  eating.  Those  afflicted  with  it 
should  take  a  short  sleep  after  dinner. 
The  liver  has  much  to  do  with  dyspepsia. 
Whenever  the  white  of  the  eye  shows  a 
yellow  tinge,  it  proceeds  from  the  liver; 
tenderness  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  an 
indication  of  a  diseased  liver.  A  slight 
pain  under  the  right  ribs  and  back  to  the 
shoulder  blade,  also  proceeds  from  the 
liver.  Those  that  are  prone  to  this  disease 
should  not  sleep  too  much,  or  enjoy  too 
much  heat — too  much  heat  tends  to  en- 
large the  liver.  Fruit  and  vegetable  diet 
is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted;  but  per- 
sons of  a  weak  constitution  should  add  to 
it  meat  once  a  day,  but  not  oftener,  and 
bread  if  properly  made.  Persons  afflicted 
with  dyspepsia  should  not  iise  calomel. 
The  lecturer  recommended  Turkish  baths 
to  be  taken,  as  they  relieve  the  liver. 

Labor  Conducive  to  Long  Life, 

In  view  of  the  short  diiration  of  life  en- 
tailed by  some  occupations,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  consoling,  yea,  a  sublime  fact, 
that  labor  in  general  does  not  tend  to 
shoi'ten  life;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
strengthening  health,  lengthens  life;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  idleness  and  luxury  are 
productive  of  the  same  results  as  the  most 
unhealthy  occupations.  Dr.  Guy,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  calculating  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  the  wealthy  classcfs,  arrived 
at  the  very  surprising  result  with  regard 
to  adults,  that  the  higher  the  position  in 
the  social  scale,  the  more  unlimited  their 
means,  the  less  the  probability  of  a  long 
life. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  possession  of  riches  as  the 
best  guarantee  for  jjhysical  welfare,  that 
many  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  "the 
probability  of  the  duration  of  life  lessens, 
with  regard  to  adults  in  each  class  of  the 
population,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ben- 
eficial impulse  for  occupation  is  lacking. 
If  a  person  who  for  a  long  time  has  lived 
an  active  life,  retires  from  business,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  with  a  probability  of 
ten  to  one,  that  he  had  sjized  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  shorten  his  life."  We 
may  smile  at  the  soap  maker  who,  after 
having  formerly  retired  from  business, 
went  nevertheless,  on  each  day  of  soap- 
boiling,  to  his  workshop;  but  it  must  also 
be  acknowledged  that  his  instinct  did  not 
mislead  him.  Of  all  conditions  of  life, 
idleness  is  hardest  for  nature  to  combat; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  persons  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  busy 
life. 


Nail  in  the  Foot. — We  give  the  follow- 
ing for  what  it  is  worth:  "To  relieve  from 
tbe  terrible  (iflfect  of  running  0  nail  in  the 
foot  of  man  or  horse,  take  peach  leaves, 
bruise  them,  apply  to  the  wound,  and  con- 
fine with  a  bandage.  They  cure  as  if  by 
magic.  Renew  the  application  twice  a 
day,  if  necessary;  but  one  application  usu- 
ally does  the  work.  I  liave  cured  both 
m.an  and  horse,  in  a  few  hours,  when  they 
were  apparently  on  the  point  of  having 
lockjaw." — JS.c. 

The  Laws  of  Hkalth  are  simply  the 
laws  of  Nature.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  intelligent  management  of  the 
body  rests.  Our  powers  being  Nature's 
powers,  are  subjected  to  the  same  condi- 
tions which  pervade  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

The  first  step,  speaking  generally,  in  farm- 
ing is  to  break  up  the  land,  and  on  our  first 
page  this  week  is  shown  au  improved  Plow 
with  which  this  first  step  can  be  taken, it  is 
affirmed,  with  the  greatest  ease  over  the  hard- 
est and  most  uneven  ground.  After  >newing 
the  manner  in  which  this  works,  wo  take  the 
second  step  in  the  librarj'  of  Mecliauical  and 
Scientific  Progress  that  wo  may  loam  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  safest  and  surest  paths. 

Our  third  step  is  down  the  coast,  to  Lower 
California,  and  back  to  Half  Moon  Bay.  Then 
we  walk  into  the  General  Land  Office  to  inquire 
about  Liiud  Matters.  We  travel  on  merrily 
past  the  haymakers  who  tell  us  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Haymaking,  and  paddle  along  the  canals  to 
study  the  Philosophy  of  Irrigation.  And  with 
a  rapid  stride  we  step  hither  and  thither  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  gleaning  Agricultural 
Notes  by  the  wayside. 

Wo  cast  a  backward  glance  at  a  giant  among 
mon,  and  read  of  the  deeds  of  George  Peabody. 
We  look  again  at  the  present,  at  our  Industries, 
Employment  and  Business.  Wo  view  some 
pictures  drawn  by  Prof.  Swinton  as  War  Cor- 
respondent, and  then  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  our  Health. 

Finding  ourselve.s  growing  young,  wo  strike 
a  balance  by  Ageing  Wines,  an  important  inven- 
tion for  accomplishing  this  having  been  made 
by  one  of  our  State.  We  read  of  other  recent 
Inventions,  call  in  at  the  Sacramento  Semina- 
ry, rush  off  eastward  to  view  the  Palisades  of 
Nevada,  and  catch  a  few  Gold  Fish  on  our  re- 
turn trip  to  the  Home  Circle. 

And  what  do  wo  find  here  V  Smoked  Babies, 
A  Bottle  of  Oil,  the  Sting  of  a  Bee,  and  an  Aw- 
ful Story!  The  ladies  have  prepared  us  a 
strange  repast,  a  remarkable  salad  of  thought, 
and  we  hasten  to  the  Kitchen  for  a  change  of 
diet  and  a  homelier  desert  of  Domestic  Econo- 
my. 

With  mind  and  body  refreshed,  wo  resume 
the  wonted  brightness  of  our  countenances  as 
wo  see  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  jiart  until  next  week  as 
choorful  as  ever. 


Overland  to  the  Pole. — This  is  Capt. 
Hall's  and  tlie  Arctieists'  last  plan, — the 
only  sure  one,  when  ice  and  currents  in- 
tervene, as  we  know,  always  by  sea.  Like 
the  Chinese  heroes  who  volunteered  to  be 
hung  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world, 
Hall  will  go  to  latitude  81',  and  suffer 
Arctic  terrors.  There  is  this  useful  result 
always  in  view,  that  in  connection  with 
geographical  determinations,  new  whaling 
and  sealing  grounds  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered, which  can  be  reached  annually  by 
swift  summer  steamers,  to  considerable 
individual  and  general  profit.  The  idea  is 
not  theoretical,  but  has  been  pursued  for 
years  with  great  success  by  some  shippers 
of  Christiansvarn  in  Norway,  whoso  ob- 
jective point  has  been  the  Si>itzbergen 
country. 

Wb  believe  in  large  crops  and  good  till- 
age, Avhich  leaves  the  land  bettor  than 
they  found  it,  making  both  the  farm  and 
farmer  rich  at  once. 


Ageing  Wine— An  Important  Invention. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine  is  the  length  of  time 
required  to  give  "  age"  to  the  product. 
One  and  two  years  is  the  time  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  for  "  ageing"  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  determine  the  true  character 
of  the  wine,  so  that  it  can  be  advanta- 
geously placed  in  the  market.  And  anj' 
additional  delay  beyond  that  time  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  adding  a  good  rate  of 
interest  to  the  value  of  the  product. 

Time  is  money.  Now  if  we  can  intro- 
duce a  process  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
wine,  say  witliin  two  or  three  months  from 
the  time  the  juice  is  expressed,  which  will 
immediately  give  to  it  the  "  age"  of  two, 
three  or  four  years,  that  proceft  is  worth 
the  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the 
wine  for  the  time  so  saved,  added  to  the  cost 
of  storage,  insurance,  etc.  It  moreover  re- 
leases the  amount  of  capital  otherwise 
stored  up  in  cellars  and  vaults,  and  allows 
it  to  be  put  to  active  use,  whereby  it  may 
earn  more  than  the  mere  interest  of  the 
money,  to  say  nothing  of.the  benefit  it  will 
be  to  the  community  in  giving  additional 
employment  to  labor. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  to  reach 
this  end,  and  generally  with  more  or  less 
success.  It  Las  been  for  many  years  the 
custom  of  wealthj'  ship  owners  and  others 
to  place  a  few  casks  of  wine  on  board  of  a 
ship,  and  allow  it  to  take  long  voyages  out 
and  back.  It  was  found  tliat  wine  so 
treated  "  aged"  very  rapidly;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  quite  too  expensive  to  be  adopted 
to  any  great  extent. 

Acting  upon  this  hint,  however,  Mr.  K. 
d'Heuruse,  then  of  this  city,  took  out  a 
patent  for  what  he  called  the  "  Air  Treat- 
ment," hy  which  air  was  forced  up  through 
the  wine  from  below,  and  the  ageing  thus 
hastened. 

The  "  Heating  Process"  was  subse- 
quently added  to  the  air  treatment,  by 
which  it  is  contended  the  minute  vegetable 
organisms  upon  which  fermentation  de- 
pends, are  killed.  The  wine,  after  being 
fermented  either  in  the  natural  way  or  by 
the  forced  air  treatment,  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  120"  or  140°  F.,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which,  it  wis  claimed,  thero  is  no  danger 
of  the  wine  entering  into  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation, and  becoming  sour.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  seems  only  to  dela^  the  ace- 
tuous  fermentation,  for  a  gi-eater  or  less 
length  of  time,  the  duration  of  which 
seems  not  to  be  well  ascertained.  StDl, 
for  a  time,  the  process  seems  to  accom- 
plish the  end  desired.  If  we  had  space, 
or  if  this  was  the  proper  time  to  enter  into 
siich  a  discussion,  we  might  give  what  we 
think  may  be  some  very  good  reasons  why 
the  heating  process  does  not  make  a  stable 
wine. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  new  invention,  or  rather  discov- 
ery, which  we  think  accomplishes  the  ob- 
ject more  fully,  more  promptly  and  more 
cheaply  than  anything  yet  devised — in  fact 
one  which  we  think  performs  the  work  of 
ageing  perfectly;  as  much  so  as  is  done 
when  the  wine  is  sim])ly  allowed  to  rest, 
and  acquire  its  "  age"  by  the  actual  lapse 
of  time. 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  invention  which 
we  may  give  just  here.  Like  many  others, 
it  chanced  to  have  been  hit  upon  by  two 
parties  at  the  same  time — one  in  this  city 
and  the  other  in  New  York.  The  parties 
in  this  city  were  Messrs.  William  Neil  and 
J.  L.  Constable,  who  applied '  through  the 
Mining  and  Scientific  Agency  for  their 
patent.  When  the  papers  wore  made  out 
and  sent  to  Washington,  it  was  found  that 
a  party  in  New  York  had  just  before 
patented  precisely  the  same  thing.  Nego- 
tiations were  immediately  entered  upon  by 
the  parties  here  for  securing  the  use  of  the 
patent,  and  Mr.  Constable  went  to  New 


York  some  few  weeks  since  to  consummate 
the  arrangement.  In  due  time  he  tele- 
graphed that  the  business  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

This  process  is  also  equally  applicable 
to  ageing  whisky  and  brandy,  and  we 
understand  a  large  apparatus  is  now  about 
ready  to  go  into  operation  in  this  city, 
from  which  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
rejjort  results  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  our  next  we  will  endeavor  to  describe 
this  new  process,  explain  the  philosphy'of 
the  same,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  advantages  w'hich  must  accrue  from  its 
introduction  here. 


Visit  from  the  Commissioner  of 
culture. 


Agri- 


While  at  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  recently,  we  were  pleased  to 
leai-n  that  the  Commissioner  of  that  De- 
partment, Hon.  Horace  Caprou,  intends 
visiting  California,  and  probably  Oregon 
and  other  i>arts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  during 
July  or  August  of  this  season.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  better  half  of  his 
household,  and  we  believe  will  make  us 
quite  a  stay,  and  one  which  will  result  in 
much  benefit  to  our  coast,  and  the  cause 
of  agriculture  at  large.  We  hope  soon  to 
announce  more  particularly  the  time  of 
his  coming.  In  the  meantime,  wo  hope 
our  agricultural  friends  will  prepare  to 
give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  all  the  as- 
sistance and  information  possible  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objects  of  his  visit.  He 
will  bo  here  in  just  the  season  to  attend  our 
various  State  and  District  Agricultural 
Fairs,  and  the  Grand  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion which  will  come  off  in  this  city  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Ketuened. — Mr.  Dewey,  of  this  office, 
has  just  returned  from  his  trip  to  the 
l<Iastern  States.  His  visit  to  Washington, 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  has  re- 
sulted in  beneficial  transactions  of  much 
importance  for  the  progi-ess  of  our  news- 
pajjer  and  other  business  interests. 

Willow-Shaded  Canals  and  covered 
flumes  to  prevent  evaporation,  are  consid- 
ored  the  proper  thing  for  the  agricultural 
foot-hills  and  rolling  valley  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  doubtless  in  time  become 
landscape  features.  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  the  State  is  offering  a  pre- 
mium of  a  dollar  a  tree  for  "tree.s  planted 
along  country  roadsides.  See  the  statutes 
of  18C8. 


Scribner's  Monthly. — This  periodical 
is  deservedly  successful  for  half  a  dozen 
reasons.  Its  matter  is  decidedly  well  se- 
lected and  pleasingly  varied,  showing  much 
thought,  enterprise  and  correspondence  by 
the  publishers  to  procure  good  articles. 
Its  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  the  best. 
It  is  cosmopolitan;  takes  us  familiarly 
round  our  little  world  and  makes  us  feel  at 
home  everywhere.  The  most  famed  writers 
and  artists  are  represented  in  its  pages.  It 
is  sold  for  30  cents  a  number,  or  'i."}  cents 
liy  the  series.  We  will  draw  upon  Scrib- 
ner  hereafter  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Put  Through  the  Isthmus  Canal. — 
There  has  been  so  much  surveying  and 
hesitancy  and  talk  of  imi^ossibilities  in 
this  connection,  that  the  world  is  getting 
tired  of  it.  Let  the  government  send  for 
a  few  California  ditch  men,  to  show  the 
engineers  how  it  is  practicable  and  a  sitni^le 
matter  to  feed  the  canal  with  water  from 
sources  surely  not  further  removed  than 
those  tapped  by  our  enterprising  miners, 
and  it  will  be  found  no  great  problem  to 
cut  a  canal  for  the  paltry  fifty  miles,  where 
such  national  ends  are  at  stake. 


Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly  lectured  before  the 
bankers  and  mercliants  of  Philadeljihia, 
.June  12th,  on  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
northwest  by  the  North  Pacific  Ilailroad, 
and  the  effects  of  the  same  upon  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Middle  States. 


Likes  the  "  Pre.ss."— W.  I.  C.  writ- 
ing from  near  Gihoy,  and  sixsaJdng  of  the 
Press,  says:  "I  consider'it  almost  indis- 
pensable to  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
*  *  *  I  wish  I  could  see  more  contribu- 
tions from  actual  experience  in  farming 
and  stock  raising.  But  most  people  are  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  even  take  the  time 
to  accommodate  themselves,  or  stop  to  no- 
tice the  small  things  in  their  line,  that  in 
the  end  might  prove  far  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  the  greater  things,  which  they 
are  in-eager  persuit  of  and  may  never  ob- 
tain or  accomplish.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  all  driving  too  fast  for 
either  safety  or  comfort.  There  is  too 
much  reckless  haste  to  accnmmulate  wealth 
in  which  very  few  succeed  as  well  as  they 
would  if  they  went  a  little  slower  and  took 
l)ettcr  care  of  what  they  have." 

Likes  the  Press. — J.  H.  Fisher  writes 
from  Binghampton,  Solano  county,  as  fol- 
lows:—"I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
many  when  I  say  that  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  well  supplies  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  by  all  farmers  who  believe  that 
to  keep  pace  with  the  present  age,  in  farm- 
ing, they  must  read  and  hear  the  views  of 
others,  and  then,  by  careful  thought,  ex- 
periment, etc.,  be  able  to  judge  what  it 
will  do  to  practice.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Press  may  continue  to  rejiresent  the  cause 
of  the  farming  interest  with  as  much  ear- 
nestne.ss  and  intelligence  as  it  has  done 
thus  far;  for  what  branch  of  business  is 
there  that  receives  less  su])port  through 
the  public  prints  or  stands  more  in  need  of 
such  help?" 

"  W.  H.  M."  writes  from  Shermantown, 
Nevada: — "Your  Scientific  Press  is  con- 
stantly improving,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  I  could  not  dispense  with  it, 
even  if  obliged  to  deny  myself  in  order  to 
pay  twice  the  subscription  price. 

Your  Rural  Press,  also,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  interests  of  agriculturists  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  invaluable  to  them. 
I  think  that  after  a  course  of  reading  in  the 
KcR.^L  '  what  I  [shall]  know  about  farm- 
ing,' will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  attain- 
ments of  farmer  Greeley  in  the  same  line." 

"  J.  D.  Cook"  writes  from  Walla  Walla, 
Oregon:  "I  think  your  paper  one  of 
great  value  to  farmers,  stock-raisers, 
md  others.  If  you  had  a  good,  industrious 
\gent,  one  that  would  make  himself  active, 
you  might  get  a  large  subscription  in  this 
region."  [  We  intend  to  have  an  agent  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  the  right  man. — Eds.  Press.  ] 

Blackberry  Wine. — A  Sonoma  'Sub- 
scriber" asks  for  a  receipt  for  making 
blackberry  wirfe.  We  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  very  full  one  next  week. 

Cost  of  Boring  Artesian  Wells. — Our 
correspondent  adds  to  the  above  as  fol- 
lows:— "  A  short  time  since  I  noticed  a 
brief  article  in  your  columns  respecting 
the  cost  of  sinking  artesian  wells;  and  as 
we  are  not  well  posted  on  that  subject  here 
we  would  like  to  get  the  facts,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  relation  to  the  cost,  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  of  boring,  tubing,  etc., 
and  the  different  sizes  of  wells.  If  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  would  give  us 
some  information  on  the  subject,  at  an 
early  date,  the  favor  would  be  thankfully 
received  by  many  in  this  vicinity — esi)e- 
cially  as  we  are  making  an  effort,  at  this 
time,  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  purjiose  of 
trying  the  experiment.  Several  parties 
here,  who  have  lived  near  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara,  have  strong  faith  that  artesian 
water  can  be  obtained  here  at  a  moderate 
debth  when  it  is  fairly  tested." 

OriUM  Experiment. — Mr.  Frank  Gub- 
ser,  of  San  Josd,  writes  us  that  he  has  ex- 
perimented with  the  poppy  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  thinks,  if  man- 
aged properly,  the  business  will  pay;  but 
as  for  himself,  does  not  care  about  ex- 
perimenting any  further.  He  will  have  a 
plenty  of  seed  in  a  short  time  for  any  one 
who  may  want,  at  a  reasonable  i)rice,  and 
exjiects  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  opium 
product  at  the  coming  State  Fair. 
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Patents  &  Inventions. 


Full   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(From  Official  Reports  to  BEWEY  &  CO.,  D.  S.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Pxtblishehs    of 

THE  Scientific  Press.] 

Foe  the  Week  Ending  June  6th. 

FuBNACE  FOE  KoASTiNG  Ores. — John  p. 
Arey,  Georgetown,  Col.  Ter. 

Buckle. — George  F.  Stephens,  Portland, 
Or.,  assignor  to  himself  and  John  Na- 
tion, same  x)laee. 

Sewing-Machine. — Hannah  G.  Suj^lee  and 
John  H.  Mooney,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Repeating  Ordnance. — Alfred  H.  Towns- 
end,  Georgetown,  Col- 
orado Territory. 

Furnace  foe  Roasting 
Ores  of  the  Precious 
Metals. — Jonas  Sely 
Akin,  Rye  Patch,  Nev. 

Manufatuee  of  Pneu- 
matic Gas. — Homer 
Bloomfield,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Parlor-Skate.  —  Oliver 
Benjamin  Oakley,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


the  last  essay,  entitled  the  Mystery  and 
Sublimity  of  Human  Life.  The  music  of 
the  occasion  delighted  the  fastidious,  and 
received  the  praises  of  many  eminent  pro- 
fessors present,  a  class  of  persons  by  no 
means  easy  to  please. 

We  attended  the  examination  of  the 
graduating  class  in  the  higher  studies  of 
their  course  and  have  witnessed  no  better 
examination  anywhere.  The  young  ladies 
showed,  to  all  who  were  jjrivileged  with 
being  present,  that  the  years  of  study  had 
not  been  in  vain;  that  they  had  been  years 
of  discipline  and  culture;  that  the  pupils 
had  attained  to  a  status  of  mind  and  man- 
ners that  shed  lustre  on  their  Alma  Mater, 
and  which  was  to  them  the  richest  reward 


Sacramento    Seminary. 

The  commencement 
exercises  of  this  jjopular 
school,  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  Perry  and  wife, 
assisted  by  an  able  corps 
of  teachers,  took  place  in 
Temple  Hall,  Odd  Fel- 
ows  Temjjle,  last  week 
and  was  a  great  day  in 
the  history  of  the  sem-  ''''' 

inary.  The  beautiful 
hall  was  filled  with  nearly  a  thousand  per- 
sons, representing  the  parents  and  guard- 
ians of  the  pupils,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  with  the  many  friends  of  education 
and  the  seminary  both  in  and  out  of  the 
city. 

Dr.  Carr,  of  the  State  University,  deliv- 
ered a  most  massive  and  brilliant  address 
on  the  importance  of  female  education, 
claiming  for  woman  the  right  of  high 
mental  culture,  asking  for  her  no  change 
of  sphere,  no  masculine 
endowment,  but  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  clever  as 
well  as  good,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  varied 
power  and  influence  that 
education  can  give. 

The  exercises  of  the 
occasion  were  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:— "Music — 
Instrumental  duet,  by 
Misses  Lorenz  and  Lind- 
say, Prayer  ;  Music — 
Anthem,  "  Praise  the 
Lord;"  Essay — by  Miss 
Julia  E.  Lorenz,  "The 
Ideal  Our  Beacon  Light ;" 
Essay— by  Miss  Rosa  E. 
Caples,  "Conscious  Mer- 
it the  Richest  Reward;" 
Music — solo  and  chorus, 
"Sweet  Vale  of  Rest;" 
Essay — by  Miss  Sallie  E.  ets  i 

Lindsay,  "Moral  Bra- 
very;" Essay— by  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Avery, 
"The  Mystery  and  Sublimity  of  Human 
Life;"  Music- Instrumental,  by  Miss  Rosa 
Caples;  Conferring  Diplomas;  Music- 
Chorus,  "The  Angel's  Serenade;"  Address 
—by  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr;  Music— Duet,  in- 
strumental, by  Miss  Ella  Follett  and  Prof. 
G.  J.  Gee;  Benediction.  For  two  hours 
the  audience,  many  of  thorn  standing,  list- 
ened with  wrapt  interest  to  the  exercises. 

The  essays  by  the  graduates  were  all  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence,  showing  cor- 
rectness of  thought  and  arrangement, 
united  with  beauty  of  diction.  Where  all 
were  so  commendable  it  seems  hard  to 
distinguish.  If  we  should  assign  to  any 
superiority  over  the  others  it  would  \)&  to 


FIRST  CONSTRUCTION  TRAIN  PASSING  THE  PALISADES. 

f>7';  niii'-ci  frulu  Pun  I'' raiitiscu— Altitude  i,MU(J  fi.et. 


of  toil.  This  seminary  occupies  a  place 
with  the  best  institutions  of  female  educa- 
tion in  this  or  the  older  States,  and  its 
course  of  studies  (while  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  assistance  to  any  from  the  city  or 
country  who  wish  only  to  j)ursue  a  partial 
course)  aims  to  add  to  the  best  intellectual 
and  moral  training  those  accomplishments 
that  adorn  life  and  add  so  much  to  personal 
influence  and  happiness. 

Many  additions   have  been  made  to  the 


ALCOVE  IN  PALISADES. 

lilee  from  San  Francisco— Altitude  4,800  foot. 

seminary,  in  making  its  appointments 
complete  in  the  departments  of  music, 
drawing,  painting  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages. New  grounds  also  have  been  add- 
ed for  a  riding  course,  thus  i^roviding  for 
the  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  pupils. 

The  buildings,  erected  expressly  for  the 
seminary,  are  located  on  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  the  city,  and  few  i^laces  can  furnish 
a  more  delightful  home  for  a  young  lady 
where  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion may  be  enjoyed. 

The  next  term  of  the  seminary  com- 
mences on  the  1st  of  August. 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 7. 

The  Palisades— On  the  C  .  P.  R.  R. 

Our  lively  friend,  the  Humboldt,  whom 
we  have  been  following  so  long,  has  pre- 
pared for  us  a  mighty  path.  Some  six 
miles  before  coming  to  the  town  of  Palis- 
ade, we  saw  some  high  cliffs  and  rugged 
crests  which  excited  our  admiration  as  we 
rushed  through  Twelve-Mile  Canon,  where 
the  cutting  is  some  of  the  heaviest  we  had 
ever  seen.  But  all  this  vanished  from  our 
sight,  and  we  entered  the  famous  Palis- 
ades. Here  our  watery  companion  has 
been  wearing  away  the  rocks  to  a  fearful 
extent,  so  that  we  shudder  as  we  look  up- 
ward  from   the  platform  of  the  car  at  the 


increases  in  size  as  it  flows  onward. 
is  passed,  and  before  long  we  stop  to 
at  Elko;  thence  we  travel  on  in  a  happier 
mood,  until  night  overtakes  us,  and  the 
sight-gazing  is  stopped  for  that  day.  We 
turn  into  our  bunk  to  dream  of  rushing 
cataracts,  and  wild  sprites  trying  to  make 
us  leap  yawning  chasms  of  endless  depth, 
while  the  proper  accompaniment  of  deep 
thunder  is  supi:)lied  by  our  snoring  neigh- 
bor in  the  next  section.  d. 


TOPtIF  PALISADES. 

ST.'s  mil'.'3  from  San  ritiutisco— Altitude  4, hoo  f 


jagged  and  overhanging  cliffs,  which 
threaten  at  every  moment  to  fall  upon  and 
annihilate  us.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  re- 
nowned upright  walls  of  rock  on  the  Hud- 
son river. 

At  several  points  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs, 
we  see  large  hollows,  or  caves,  where  the 
rock  has  crumbled  and  fallen  away,  and  we 
wonder  what  hobgoblins,  or  spirits  of  the 
glen ,  make  these  their  trysting-place.    The 


Breeding  Gold^Fisli. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scottish  Farmer 
says: — A  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago 
constructed  a  tank  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  between  four  and 
five  feet  broad,  by  tliree 
feet  deep,  which  he 
stocked  with  fish,  but 
they  did  not  breed.  I 
suggested  to  him  that 
gold  fish  were  very  fond 
of  eating  their  own 
young,  and  that  if  he 
wanted  to  breed  fish  he 
must  have  the  means  of 
separating  the  old  from 
the  young.  I  also  ad- 
vised him  to  stretch 
across  the  tank  a  parti- 
tion of  wire-work,  with 
ft  mesh  small  enough  to 
prevent  the  large  fish 
from  pushing  through, 
at  the  same  time  giving 
the  young  fry  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  into  a 
secure  jjlace.  This  an- 
swered the  purpose  per- 
fectly, and  they  bred  in 
numbers. 

Gold  fish  should  be 
kept  in  water  of  an  even 
temperature— neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  the  white  of  an 
egg,  broken  up  into  mimite  particles,  is 
sufficient  daily  food  for  some  half-dozen 
fish.  To  this  a  very  small  quantity  of 
pounded  vermicelli  may  be  added. 


Tea  Culture  at  the  South. — If  Califor- 
nians  do  not  hurry  up  matters  in  regard  to 
tea  culture,  the  Atlantic  States  will  got 
ahead  of  them.  The  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  Washington  reports  that  tea 
culture  is  fast  becoming  a  feature  of  im- 
portance in  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern 
States,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  enough  tea  will  be 
grown  in  those  sections 
to  meet  the  home  con- 
siimption.  Over  forty 
thousand  tea  plants  have 
been  distributed  by  the 
department,  nearly  all  of 
which  flourished,  and 
now  the  seed  from  plants 
raised  in  South  Califor- 
nia are  being  sent  out  to 
suj^ply  the  demand.  Ex- 
l^eriments  have  shown 
very  conclusively  that 
this  country  can  make  it- 
self quite  indoijendeut  of 
China  in  this  imi^ortant 
article  of   consumi^tion. 


Young  Trout. — Last  Aveek,  3,000  young 
trout,  from  New  York  State,  were  placed 
in  the  fish-pond  of  Badlam  &  Conway, 
near  Calistoga. 


PALISADES  ACROSS  CANYON. 

680  miles  from  Sou  Francisco— Altitude  4,800  feet. 


largest  of  these  wierd  caverns  is  called  the  'siys     that     there 


Our  Laurel  Wood. — • 
The  San  Josd  Mercury 
is     reason    to    believe 


Alcove. 

While  these  things  have  been  occupying 
our  thoughts,  the  sturdy  locomotive  has 
been  puffing  awav  at  its  arduous  task  of 
dragging  our  heavy  train  up  the  steep 
grade,  and  we  now  have  attained  the  alti- 
tude of  4,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Now  we 
begin  to  descend,  and  the  scene  changes 
from  steep,  bold  precipices  to  low,  rounded 
hills,  around  whose  sloping  bases  our  iron 
path  is  bent.  Our  best  view  of  the  Palis- 
ades is  through  a  gap  in  the  rock,  and 
across  the  caiion,  where  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  vast  proi;)ortions. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Humboldt,  keeps 
along  with  us,  on  our  right  hand  now,  and 


that  our  beautiful  laurel  wood  will  soon 
disai^pear  from  this  country.  Its  superi- 
ority for  fine  cabinet  Avork,  over  almost 
every  other  known  ornamental  wood,  is 
rapidly  coming  to  be  appreciated  through- 
out the  world.  That  paper  is  informed  that 
English  dealers  are  quickly  buying  up 
large  quantities  of  this  wood  for  shipment. 
If  such  is  the  fact,  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  skinning  of  the  coun- 
try of  this  valuable  timber.  At  least,  in 
our  forest  tree  planting,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  laurel  tree  is  not  forgotten; 
so  that  its  waste  may  be  made  good  by  cul- 
tivation. A  laurel  wood  forest,  thirty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  would  be  a  princely  for- 
tune to  the  owner. 
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BY  OUB  LADY  EDITORS. 


About  Smoked  Babies. 

Israel  Smudge  is  a  highly  respected  and 
respectable  deacon  of  "our  church."  Ho 
has  been  a  pious,  man  all  his  life.  Quite 
scholarly,  too,  is  he,  after  a  fasliion  of  his 
own;  and  like  all  great  thinkers,  he  possess- 
es a  "hobby,"  which  he  rides  vigorously  to 
and  fro.  His  hobby  is,  curiously  enough. 
Infanticide.  If  you  shoukl  hear  him  rave 
about  the  alarming  prevalence  of  this  crime 
and  scan  the  statistics  which  he  has  accum- 
ulated concerning  it,  you  would  look  upon 
the  present  generation  of  women  as  little 
loss  than  murderers.  Israel  naturally  ab- 
hors the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  and  clamors 
loudly  for  a  law  which  sluiU  inflict  the 
severest  penalty  upon  any  female  who 
shall,  in  any  way,  intentionally  quench  the 
tiniest  spark  of  life,  intrusted  to  her 
care. 

Israel's  wife  is  a  gentle  Quakeress.  Of 
course  their  home  is  poetically  and  liter- 
ally fragrant  with  human  blossoms.  A 
stranger  on  entering  might  suppose  it  to  be 
an  embryonic  foundling  asylum,  especially 
as  the  "wee  bit  bairns"  have  every  one  a 
pinched,  uncanny  look,  a  nervous  manner, 
such  as  one  expects  to  find  in  half-starved, 
deserted  infants.  Not  that  Israel's  chil- 
dren are  uncared  for;  not  that  food  is  lack- 
ing in  that  liospital  farm-house.  They  are 
fondly  loved,  every  one  of  them,  by  both 
father  and  mother  Smudge,  and  every- 
thing which  money  can  do  for  them  is 
promptly  done;  yet  Deacon  Smudge's 
children  are  blighted  flowers. 

His  oldest,  pretty  Lillian,  aged  fourteen, 
is  a  fast  friend  of  mine.  She  loves  me  de- 
votedly, unselfishly.  She  is  the  least  un- 
canny of  the  whole  eight;  but  she  has  a 
petulent,  irritable  temper,  a  morbidly  sen 
sitive  nature,  and  a  total  lack  of  self-con- 
trol, of  will-power,  whic'h  makes  life  a  con- 
stant torture  to  her.  She  rarely  sees  a  hap- 
py or  peaceful  moment,  and  her  delicate 
chest  already  rattles  with  incipient  con^ 
sumption. 

Hdr  visits  to  me  are  frequent;  but  Sun- 
day night  invariably  brings  her  into  my 
little  room.  I  often  wondered  at  this, 
knowing  how  strictly  the  Sabbath  was  ob- 
served by  Deacon  Smudge,  so  I  ventured 
to  question  Lillian  one  quiet  Sabbath  even- 
ing. She  had  stolen  in  just  at  dark,  and 
thrown  herself  into  my  lap,  her  curly  head 
resting  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  early 
spring,  and  the  delicious  breath  of  apple 
blossoms  came  in  at  the  open  -«?indow. 
Birds  still  lingered  tenderly  over  the  last 
good  night  note,  the  last  sunset  gleams 
still  flushed  the  sky,  loth  to  depart.  The 
tranquil  evening  touched  some  harmonious 
chord  in  her  heart,  for  she  clasped  her 
transparent  fingers  over  her  breast, and  said, 
"If  the  world  could  be  like  this  always, 
and  I  could  have  a  sweet  little  home  like 
yours,  I  should  be  so  happy  and  good." 

"But,"  I  said,  "your  home  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  mine,  Lillian;  think  of  your 
dear  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and — " 

She  pat  her  hands  over  her  ears  quickly. 
"Oh,  don't,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder. 

Then  I  put  my  question:  "Lillian,  why 
do  you  always  come  to  mo  Sabbath  morn- 
ings ?" 

She  jerked  herself  out  of  my  lap  and 
flung  her  scarf  into  its  place.  "Smell  of 
that,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  and  that,  and 
that,"  tossing  hat  and  gloves  after  them. 

I  obeyed  laughingly.  The  odor  was  cer- 
tainly disagreeable,  but  not  new  to  me;  for 
everything  the  Smudges  wore  was  saturated 
with  it,  and  I  had  sometimes  found  it  a 
great  trial  to  hold  that  golden-haired  girl 
so  near  my  olfactories.  Something  of 
the  kind  I  said  to  her  as  gently  as  possi- 
ble. 

"That's  it  precisely,"  she  answered; 
"that's  what's  killing  us  all.  It's  bad 
enough  week-days,  when  father  only  comes 
in  to  meals,  but  Sundays  it's  positively  aw- 
ful. Father  just  sits  and  smokes  and  smokes 
and  Uncle  Jaboz  comes  over  and  he  too 
sjnok-es  and  s/nokes,  hour  after  hour;  and 
there  we  sit,  huddled  up  in  the  kitchen,  and 
eat  and  drink  ami  breathe  the  nasty  stuff 
until  I  just  think  I'll  go  mad  !  And  the 
children  always  get  cross  and  sick,  and 
mother  coughs  and  strangles,  and  my  head 
whirls  and  I  get  blind  almost,  and  then  I 
run  away  and  come  to  you." 


"Why  don't  yon  go  into  the  parlor  Lil- 
lian ?" 

"Ugh!  Eight  children  in  the  parlor  at 
once  !  Guess  you  never  kept  house,  be- 
sides, the  parlor's  just  'bout  as  bad  in  five 
minutes,  if  the  door's  open  !  I  can't  go  to 
bed,  'cause  my  room's  right  over  the  kitch- 
en, and  it's  fairly  blue  up  there." 

The  little  thing  cried  a  moment  and 
then  burst  out  again:  "It's  no  wonder 
Bub's  a  fool  !  I  should  think  we'd  all  be 
fools  soon,  shouldn't  j'ou  ?  And  there's  fa- 
ther running  after  the  doctor  a  dozen  times 
a  week  to  see  what's  the  matter  with  some 
of  us,  and  I  could  tell  him  in  a  minute;  it's 
nothing  but pizo7t  tobacco! 

Sure  enough  !  "Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  proceedeth  wisdom."  The  secret 
was  discovered:  In  fact,  I  was  convinced 
of  it  long  before.  And  when  I  looked  at 
that  delicate  child,  who  would  never  blos- 
som into  womanhood  in  this  world,  and 
knew  that  she  was  dying  of  slow  jjoison,  I 
wondered  what  Deacon  Smudge  would  say 
if  I  were  to  accuse  him  of  the  veritable 
crime  he  so  much  abhored  !  Nay,  a  worse 
crime  than  murder  lies  at  his  door,  for  a 
slaughtered  innocent  is  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  suffering,  and  if  its  little  life  germ 
is  a  soul,  God  will  care  for  it  tenderly.  But 
to  preserve  a  life  that  it  may  be  stunted 
and  disfigured,  to  entail  a  life  time  of  suf- 
fering upon  one's  children,  to  give  them 
appetites  which  will  torture  and  goad  them 
like  the  fires  of  hell — who:  crime  is  equal 
to  this  ?  Better  send  them  into  eternity  at 
once,  where  the  angels  may  find  and  care 
for  them. 

And  right  here  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
wcrds  to  Deacon  Smudge  and  to  all  other 
unintentional  child-poisoners. 

Nicotine,  a  volatile  alkaloid,  is  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  tobacco  plant.  It  is  a 
colorless,  inflammable,  oily  liquid,  with  a 
powerful  and  irritating  odor  of  tobacco, 
and  is  a  most  energetic  poison,  falling 
scarcely  below  prussic  acid  in  its  destruct- 
ive qualities.  One  drop  is  sufficient  to  kill  a 
large  dog.  It  is  contained  only  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  leaves,  and  the  to- 
bacco chewer  is  therefore  exempt  from  its 
ravages. 

Now  let  us  look  into  that  kitchen  con- 
taining eight  children  of  various  ages  and 
lung  power,  and  three  grown  persons  (with 
cat  aud  dog  very  likely,  which"  consume 
nearly  as  much  oxj'gen  as  human  beings). 
See  the  blue  smoke  creeping  everywhere, 
carrying  in  its  graceful  folds  the  subtlest 
poison;  remember  that  at  every  respiration 
the  lungs  of  an  ordinary  person  contains 
230  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  we  breath  four- 
teen times  each  minute,  making  3,220  cubic 
inches  of  air  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lungs 
during  one  minute. 

Air  made  impure  by  any  cause  will  pro- 
duce giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  stupor, 
delirium  and  death.  It  produces  scrofula, 
which,  if  localized  in  the  lungs,  ends  in 
tubercular  consumption,  which  is  fast  re- 
moving pretty  Lillian  from  Deacon 
Smudge's  arms. 

Air  poisoned  by  nicotine,  and  breathed 
from  the  hour  of  birth  by  ahelpless  infant, 
born  of  a  mother  already  impregnated 
with  the  "oil  of  tobacco  smoke,"  will  pro- 
duce constipation;  pallor,  convulsions, 
stupidity,  and  even  idiocy,  which  is  verified 
in  the  case  of  Deacon  Smudge's  "Bub." 
A  child  who  breathes  this  air  for  one  hour 
has  done  what  is  equivalent  to  smoking  a 
cigarette.     The  mother  has  done  likewise. 

What  the  father's  case  must  be,  with  the 
death-dealing  poison  oozing  from  his  pipe 
to  his  lips,  I  will  leave  him  to  judge. 

My  plea  is  for  the  poor  smoked  babies, 
who  are  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
gainst  hysteria,  idiocy  and  insanit}', 
which  is  contained  in  the  fascinating  blue 
wreathes  which  curl  from  the  lips  of  its 
'doting  parent." 

How  TO  Spe.ik  to  Youh  Children. — 
Does  your  boy  grow  rude  in  manner  and 
boisterous  in  speech  '?  Then  speak  to  him 
gently;  reprimand  him  in  tender  tonus, 
with  loving  words  and  caresses.  She  who 
speaks  to  her  son  harshly,  does  but  give 
to  his  behavior  the  sanction  of  her  exam- 
ple, and  pours  oil  on  the  already  flaming 
passion  and  temper. 

When  cares  oppress  and  duties  crowd 
us,  we  are  all  liable  to  utter  hasty  words; 
perhaps  threats  are  expressed  in  loud  irri- 
tating tones.  Do  they  allay  the  passions 
of  the  child,  already  at  a  white  heat  ?  No, 
they  increase  them.  Every  fretful  expres- 
sion you  utter,  but  awaken  in  him  the 
same  spirit  which  produced  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  pleasant  voice  and  soft  words 
call  up  agreeable  feelings,  soften  the  heart, 
and  make  the  angry,  passionate  child 
ashamed  of  himself.  Therefore,  remem- 
ber this,  mothers  and  fathers :  Whatever 
disposition  you  desire  to  encourage  in  your 
children,  you  must  manifest  it  in  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  you  address  them. 


The  Bottle  of  Oil. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old 
gentleman  in  a  largo  house.  He  had  ser- 
vants and  everything  he  wanted,  yet  he 
was  not  happy,  and  when  things  did  not 
go  as  he  wished,  he  was  cross.  At  last  his 
servants  left  him.  Quite  out  of  temper,  ho 
went  to  a  neighbor  with  the  story  of  his 
distresses. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  neighbor,  "it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  oil  yourself  a  lit- 
tle." 

'  'To  oil  myself  !" 

"Yes,  I  will  explain.  Some  titoe  ago, 
one  of  the  doors  in  my  house  creaked. 
Nobody  therefore  liked  to  go  in  or  out  by 
it.  One  day  I  oiled  its  hinges,  and  it  has 
been  constantly  used  by  everj'body  since." 

"Then  you  think  I  am  like  your  creak- 
ing door,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  "How 
do  yoii  want  mo  to  oil  myself '?" 

"Thats  an  easy  matter,"  said  the  neigh- 
bor." "Go  home  and  engage  a  servant, 
and  when  he  does  right, praise  him.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  does  something  amiss,  do 
not  be  cro.ss;  oil  your  voice  and  your 
words  with  the  oil  of  love." 

The  old  gentleman  went  home  and  no 
harsh  or  ugly  word  was  found  in  his  house 
afterwards.  Every  family  should  have  a 
bottle  of  this  precious  oil,  for  every  familj- 
is  liable  to  a  cre.iking  hinge  in  the  shape 
of  a  fretful  disposition,  a  cross  temper,  a 
liarBhtone,or  a  fault-finding  spirit. — Child's 
Paper. 

The  Ministry  of  Woman. — Not  equal  to 
man  in  rude  strength  of  bone  and  muscles, 
not  equal  in  steady  grasjj  of  the  intellect; 
but  in  firmness  and  uncomplaining  suffer- 
ing, how  -sui^erior!     She  has  not,  she  can- 
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not  write  a  poem  like  Milton,  but  she  can 
live  out,  as  Lady  Franklin  did,  an  epic  of 
nobler  elevation  tlian  any  painted  picture 
of  imagination.  She  cannot  paint  such  as 
manly  genius  can  do,  but  she  can,  all  un- 
observed by  the  great  world,  paint  upon 
her  soul  the  immortal  virtues  of  faith  and 
piety,  and  have  a  purer  Madonna  than 
Raphael  ever  painted,  impressed  upon  her 
heart.  Which  is  greater,  the  one  who 
expresses  what  others  have  done,  or  the 
one  who' does  it? 


Reading  and  Conversation. — Our  read- 
ing will  be  of  little  use  without  conversa- 
tion. Conversation  will  bo  apt  to  run  low 
without  reading.  Keailing  trims  the  lamp 
and  conversation  lights  it;  reading  is  the 
food  of  the  mind,  .ind  conversation  the  ex- 
ercise. And  as  all  things  are  strengthened 
by  exercise  so  is  the  mind  by  conversation. 
There  we  shake  off  the  dust  and  stiffness  of 
a  recluse,  scholastic  life ;  our  opinions  are 
confirmed  and  corrected  by  the  good  opin- 
ions of  others,  points  are  urged,  doubts 
are  solved,  difficulties  cleared,  directions 
given  and  ifrequently  hinta  started,  which 
if  pursued,  wo\ild  Icitd  to  the  most  tiseful 
truths,  like  a  vein  of  silver  or  gold  which 
directs  to  a  mine. 


The  Princesses  of  Europe. — Among  the 
Princesses  of  Europe,  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Princess  Frederick  Charles,  are 
the  best  painters,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
the  best  performer  on  the  piano,  the  Queen 
of  Holland  the  best  poet  and  author,  the 
Crown-Princess  of  Prussia  the  best  man- 
ager of  fairs  and  public  festivities,  the  Em- 
press of  Germany  the  best  conversational- 
ist, the  Empress  of  Austria  the  best-look- 
ing lady  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark  the 
best  housewife.  So  says  Madame  Rattazzi 
in  one  of  her  recent  novels. 

Now  AND  Then. — The  old-time  bonnets 
were  worn  so  large  that  one  had  t-o  peep 
under  to  see  the  face;  now-a-days  yoa  see 
the  face,  and  find  some  difficulty  in  discov- 
ering the  bonnet. 


Yq^HQ    pOLKs'  CoLJpifl. 

Wonders  of  Insect  Life. 

The  Sting  of  a  Bee. 
In  our  last  number  we  illustrated  and 
described  the  eye  of  a  bee.  To-day  we 
continue  our  remarks  upon  the  wonders  of 
insect  life,  by  giving  a  representation  of 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  greatly  magnified.  A 
cambric  needle,  magnified  to  the  extent  of 
the  sting  herewith  sho-vvn,  would  appear 
comparatively  blunt.  It  takes  a  very  pow- 
erful microscope,  however,  to  give  any- 
thing but  a  very  sharp  point  to  the  sting 
of  a  bee.  The  point,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
barbed,  like  an  arrow,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  bee  generally  leaves  his 
sting  in  the  wound.  The  letters  ft  b  and  c 
indicate  the  poison  sacks,  without  which 
the  sting  would  be  as  harmless  as  a  slight 
prick  from  a  needle.  The  poison  is  ejected 
through  a  little  tube,  which  is  rei)resentcd 
by  a  fine  black  line  running  along  the 
center  of  the  barb,  and  is  of  an  acid 
nature,  for  which  reason  the  best  applica- 
tion for  alleviating  the  jjain  is  an  alkali, 
such  as  soda,  tobacco  water  or  something 
of  that  kind.  The  poi.son  is  less  virulent 
in  i^roijortion  to  the  healthy  nature  of  the 
system  or  blood  of  the  person  attacked. 
Some  robust,  healthy  persons  are  but  little 
more  affected  by  such  a  sting  than  are 
others  of  a  weakly  system  by  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito.  It  is  also  said  that  a  healthy 
system  gradually  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  the  acid  by  being  frequently  stung  that 
but  little  pain  is  caused  thereby.  Just  as 
the  system  becomes  gradually  accustomed 
to  other  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  arsenic, 
etc.,  until  quantities  can  be  taken  without 
any  apparent  efTect,  which  at  first  might 
have  greatly  endangered  if  not  destroyed 
life. 


An  Awfal  Story. 

There  was  once  an  awful  little  girl  who 
had  an  awful  waj' of  saying  "awful"  to 
everything.  She  lived  in  an' awful  house, 
in  an  awful  street,  in  an  awful  village, 
which  was  an  awful  distance  from  any 
other  awful  place.  Sbe  went  to  an  awful 
school,  where  she  ha<l  an  awful  teacher, 
who  gave  her  awful  lessons  out  of  awful 
books.  Every  day  she  was  so  awful  hungry 
that  she  eat  an  awful  amount  of  food,  so 
that  she  looked  awful  healthy.  Her  hat 
was  awful  small  and  her  feet  were  awful 
large.  Slie  went  to  an  awful  church  and 
her  minister  was  an  awful  preacher.  When 
she  took  an  awful  walk  she  climbed  awful 
hills,  and  when  she  got  awful  tired  she  .sat 
down  under  an  awful  tree  to  rest  herself. 
In  summer  she  found  t)M' weather  awful 
hot,  and  in  winter  awful  cold.  When  it 
didn't  rain  there  was  an  awful  drouth,  and 
when  the  awful  drouth  was  over  there  was 
an  awful  rain.  So  that  this  awful  girl  was 
all  the  time  in  an  awful  state,  and  if  she 
don't  get  over  saying  "awful"  about  every- 
thing, I  am  afraid  she  will  by-and-by  come 
to  some  awful  end. — £x. 


Stretch  It  a  Little. 

A  little  girl  and  her  little  brother  were 
on  their  waj  to  the  store  the  other  morn- 
ing. The  grass  on  the  common  was  white 
with  frost,  and  the  wind  was  very  sharp. 
They  were  both  poorly  dressed;  but  the 
little  girl  had  a  sort  of  a  cloak  over  her, 
which  she  seemed  to  have  outworn. 

As  they  walked  briskly  along,  she  drew 
the  boy  closer  to   her,  and  said,  "  Come 
under  my  cloak,  Johnny." 
"It  isn't  big  enough  for  both,  si.ster." 
"Then  I  will  try  and  stretch  it  a  little." 
And  they  were  soon  as  Close  together  and 
as  warm  as  birds  in  the  same  nest. 

What  a  lesson!  How  many  shivering 
bodies,  and  sad  hearts,  and  weeping  eyes 
there  are  in  the  world,  just  because  people 
do  not  stretch  their  comforts  a  little  be- 
yond themselves. 


Reversino  THE  Case. — "  Mamma,"  Said 
Ivan,  showing  a  rent,  "If  a  fairy  were  to 
turn  me  into  a  big  lady  and  you  into  a 
little  boy,  I  wouldn't  whip  that  little  boy 
for  tearing  his  pants." 

Always  moderate,  as  far  as  you  can,  the 
unkindness  which  is  unkind  to  others. 


IH. 
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Importance  of  Scientific  Knowledge 
Housekeepers. 


to 


Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
science  of  housekeeping  began  to  be  talked 
about.  Until  recently,  how  the  idea  of  a 
housekeeper — a  woman  needing  scientific 
knowledge  would  have  been  scouted!  Yet 
the  labors  of  her  life  have  been  a  series  of 
philosoi^hieal  and  chemical  experiments; 
though  for  want  of  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, frequently  imperfect,  sometimes  un- 
successful, occasionally  disastrous.  The 
violation  of  laws  and  principles  of  which 
she  knew  nothing,  has  not  only  caused 
great  vexation,  loss  and  disai)pointment,but 
endangered  house  and  furniture;  destroyed 
life,  even.  Ignorance  of  chemical  affinities 
and  combinations  has  produced  unnum- 
bered woes  in  the  household,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  women  receive  an  edu- 
cation suited  to  their  varied  and  numerous 
duties. 

Wives  and  mothers  do  not  often  know- 
ingly murder  their  husbands  and  children; 
yet  how  many  die  of  slow  poison  adminis- 
tered, unsuspectingly,  in  their  food ! 
Sometimes  whole  families  are  killed  out- 
right, shocking  the  whole  community,  and 
teaching  them  at  a  fearful  cost  a  simple 
lesson,  which  should  have  been  taught  them 
at  school  in  their  childhood. 

A  family  in  Pennsylvania  were  poisoned 
by  eating  peaches  dried  on  boards  painted 
white.  Another  family  experienced  fatal 
results  from  i)artaking  of  pie  f)lant  put  up 
in  tin  cans.  Beans  baked  in  earthern  pots, 
the  glazing  of  which  contains  lead,  have 
produced  death.  Some  bake  beans  in 
brass  kettles,  which  give  them  a  greenish 
tinge— too  suggestive  of  jjoison,  one 
would  suppose,  to  admit  of  their  being 
highly  relished. 

A  number  of  students  in  New  Haven 
were  poisoned  by  eating  corned  beef  boiled 
in  a  copper  kettle,  the  oxide  of  copjjer  be- 
ing found  in  considerable  quantity  among 
the  meat.  A  lady  was  taken  frightfully  ill 
after  dinner,  and  the  physician,  on  inves- 
tigation, found  she  had  partaken  of  a  dish 
prepared  with  vinegar,  in  which  a  German 
silver  spoon  had  been  left. 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  our 
grandmothers  "greening"  their  pickles  in 
brass  or  copper  kettles;  a  method  which  in 
this  enlightened  age  it  is  presumed  no 
longer  exists. 

The  ijractice  of  boiling  cider  in  brass 
kettles  is  seriously  objected  to  by  many; 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  better  way 
may  be  devised,  but  as  the  oxide  is  pro- 
duced only  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  raetal,  if  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
kettle,  no  very  deleterious  elTects  will  be 
l>roduced. 

Very  distressing  results  have  followed 
the  eating  of  chicken  pies,  in  Avhich  no 
aperture  was  made  in  the  iipper  crust. 
To  insure  safety  a  piece  of  the  crust 
should  be  removed  from  the  center  of  the 
j)ie. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  serious  con- 
sequences resulting  from  ignorance  of 
scientific  jirinciples.  I  may,  in  another  ar- 
ticle, speak  of  the  minor  evils  attending  a 
■want  of  this  important  knowledge. — The 
Household, 


How  to  Collect  Odors  of  Flowers. 

A  fair  floriculturist  writes  that  those 
persons  who  would  secure  for  themselves 
genuine  odors  of  flowers,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasantly  emjiloy  themselves,  may  do 
so  in  the  following  manner:  Roses,  and  all 
flowers  containing  oils — and  most  highly 
l^erfumed  flowers  contain  a  quantity  of  oil 
— may  be  made  to  yield  their  aromatic 
projierties  by  steeping  the  petals  or  flower 
leaves  in  a  saucer  or  a  flat  dish  of  water 
and  setting  it  in  the  sun.  The  petals 
should  be  entirely  covered  with  the  water, 
•which,  by  the  way,  should  be  soft— rain 
water  would  be  the  best.  A  sufficient 
quantitj'  should  be  allowed  for  evaporation, 
and  the  vessel  should  be  left  undisturbed  a 
few  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  film 
will  be  found  floating  on  the  top.  This  is 
the  essential  oil  of  the  flower,  and  every 
particle  of  it  is  impregnated  with  the  odor 
peculiar  to  the  flower.  It  should  be  taken 
up  carefully  and  put  in  tiny  vials,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  open  till  all 
watery  particles  are  evaporated.  A  very 
small  portion  of  this  will  perfume  glove- 
boxes,  drawers,  apparel,  etc.,  and  will  last 
a  long  time.  The  odor  of  musk  blossoms 
is  one  of  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  the 
most  pungent  of  floral  scents,  and  is  more 
delicate  than,  though  not  so  lasting,,  as  the 
animal  product  musk. 


Boiled  Wheat. 

It  is  possibly  not  as  well  understood  as 
it  should  be,  among  housekeepers,  that  a 
healthful  and  nutritive  food  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  wheat,  to  be  eaten  with 
milk  or  molasses — the  former  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  attainable.  It  is  a  first-rate 
thing  for  children,  while  adults  may  use  it 
to  advantage.  Some  have  the  wheat  crack- 
ed in  a  mill  before  using,  which  is  perhaps 
the  preferable  plan,  but  it  will  answer  well 
without  this  preparation.  A  lady  corres- 
pondent of  the  Ohio  Fanner  says: — "The 
wheat  should  be  cracked  in  a  mill.  Take 
one  quart  and  put  it  into  half  a  jjot  of 
warm  water,  and  let  it  stand  upon  the  stove 
several  hours;  then  boil  slowly,  and  stir  it 
oceasipnally,  till  it  becomes  thick;  put  in 
a  handful  of  salt.  For  children  it  can  be 
used  with  milk.  If  left  standing  till  cool, 
it  is  very  nice  to  cut  in  slices  and  use  with 
cream  and  sugar,  or  fry  it  like  mush;  the 
last  mentioned  I  prefer  for  general  iise, 
but  it  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways  " 

If  boiled  whole  the  wheat  should  be  al- 
lowed to  soak  in  tepid  water  before  boiling, 
that  the  grain  may  have  a  chance  to  soften 
and  swell.  When  j^roperly  boiled  use  with 
milk  suitably  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  it  will  be  found  a  nourishing, 
healthful  and  palatable  dish. 

Purification  of  Lard. 

Take  twenty-eight  pounds  of  perfectly 
fresh  lard;  place  it  in  a  well-glazed  vessel 
that  can  be  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  boil- 
ing salt-water  bath,  or  of  steam  under  a 
slight  pressure.  When  the  lard  is  melted, 
add  to  it  one  ounce  of  powdered  alum  and 
two  ounces  of  table  salt.  Maintain  the  heat 
for  some  time — in  fact,  till  a  scum  rises,  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  coagulated 
proteine  compounds,  membrane,  etc., 
which  must  be  skimmed  off.  When  the 
liquid  grease  apj^ears  of  a  uniform  nature 
it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  lard  is  then 
washed.  This  is  done  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  is  a  work  of  much  labor; 
which,  however,  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
result.  About  one  pound  of  grease  is 
placed  on  a  slate  slab,  a  little  on  the  in- 
cline, a  supply  of  good  water  being  set  to 
trickle  over  it.  The  surface  of  the  grease 
is  then  constantly  renewed  by  an  operative 
working  a  muUer  over  it,  precisely  as  a 
color-maker  grinds  paints  in  oil.  In  this 
way  the  water  removes  any  traces  of  alum 
or  soap;  also  the  last  traces  of  nitrogen- 
ous matter.  Finally,  the  grease,  when  the 
whole  is  washed  in  this  way,  is  remelted, 
the  heat  being  maintained  sufficiently  to 
throw  off  any  adhering  water.  When  cold, 
the  operation  is  finished.  —  Druggists' 
Circular. 

Dinner  Time. 

Dinner  time  should  be  at  noon,  as  to  the 
great  masses  of  society.  An  unfortunate 
necessity  may  impel  some  business  men  in 
large  cities  to  take  dinners  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  some  may  follow  the  practice 
with  apparent  impunity,  but  the  risk  and 
responsibility  are  their  own,  and  there  it  is 
left  at  least  for  the  present.  As  a  common 
thing  persons  cannot  take  into  the  stomach 
more  food  than  will  last  six  or  seven 
hours;  if  more  is  taken,  it  cannot  be 
acted  upon  to  advantage  by  the  stomach, 
nor  can  the  person  work  well. 

Ordinary  labor  exhausts  the  strength 
contained  in  a  common  meal  in  the  time 
specified.  Persons  may  habituate  them- 
selves to  eat  more  and  work;  but  taking 
everything  into  account,  families,  consist- 
ing of  old  and  young,  of  strong  and  weak, 
of  robust  and  the  sickly,  will  find  it  most 
convenient,  as  an  average,  to  eat  at  about 
six  hours  interval;  and  this,  with  an  early 
breakfast,  brings  the  dinner  at  noon. 

The  work  since  morn  whets  up  the  ap- 
petite for  dinner;  the  work  after  dinner 
grinds  up  the  food,  manipulates  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enaljle  the  body  not  only  to 
obtain  from  it  the  power  to  work  in  the 
afternoon,  but  to  give  something  of  a  sur- 
})lus,  to  answer  the  Avants  of  the  system 
during  the  night,  in  connection  with  a 
light  supper.  Hence,  the  world  over,  the 
noon  dinner  is  the  great  meal  of  the  day; 
it  supplies  the  wastes  of  the  forenoon's 
work,  and  as  just  said,  gives  the  power  to 
labor  through  the  afternoon. 


Washing  Flannels. — A  correspondent 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Household  as 
follows:  "I  notice  among  the  hints  to 
housekeepers  that  flannels  should  always 
be  washed  in  hot  water  and  scalded  to  pre- 
vent shrinking.  This  is  exactly  contrary 
to  my  method,  and  my  flannels  never 
shrink,  but  grow  thinner  until  worn  out. 
I  always  wash  them  in  lukewarm  water, 
rubbing  on  as  much  soap  as  is  necessary. 
then  rinse  in  cold  water." 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Faemee's  Pudding. — Take  one  pint  of 
bread  crumbs,  one  quart  of  milk,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  taking  only  the 
yolks,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one 
lemon,  grated;  bake  until  done,  but  not 
watery;  then  spread  a  layer  of  currant  jelly 
or  any  preserved  fruit  over  it.  Take  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  sugar,  in  which  has 
been  stirred  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  beat  to 
a  stiff  froth,  pour  it  over  the  j)udding  and 
brown  it.  Serve  cold  with  cream.  It  can 
be  made  without  a  lemon.  Flavor  with 
nutmeg. 

Mock  Venison  of  Coened  Beef. — Cut 
the  beef  in  thin  slices,  and  freshen  by 
soaking  for  three  or  fonr  hours  in  tepid 
water.  When  sufficiently  fresh,  lay  the 
slices  on  a  gridiron,  and  heat  through 
quickly.  Make  a  gravy  of  drawn  butter; 
add  a  little  j)epi)er,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
chopped  fine,  and  pour  over  the  meat;  or 
butter,  i^epper  and  salt,  like  beefsteak. 
This  will  be  found  a  savory  dish  when 
only  salt  meat  can  be  procured,  but  it  is 
better  with  fresh  beef. 

Tomato  Soup. — Take  any  cold  meat;  boil 
well  with  cabbage  and  other  vegetables; 
pepper  and  salt;  then  add  your  tomatoes. 

Crab  Soup. — One  dozen  crabs  picked, 
putting  aside  the  white  fat,  to  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  fill  your  tureen;  add 
the  meat  just  before  dinner;  throw  in  a  lit- 
tle bunch  qf  parsley,  (but  take  it  outagain) 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  moderate-sized  piece  of 
butter,  with  a  little  flour  to  give  consist- 
ency. 

Damascus  Biscuit. — Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  froth,  chop  the  suet  and  al- 
monds separately  very  fine,  and  beat  well 
together;  mix  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
the  loaf  sugar  finely  sifted;  beat  well,  and 
pour  into  the  almond  mixture;  shake  in 
the  flour,  and  add  to  flavor  of  peach;  bake 
in  small  tins. 

Abeenethy  Biscuit, — Mix  sugar,  butter, 
milk,  eggs  and  caraway  seed  as  usual  for 
baked  rolls,  cut  out  in  any  shajje,  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

To  Remove  Mildew  feom  Clothing. — I 
saw  an  inquiry  how  to  remove  mildew  from 
clothing.  Here  is  my  way: — Take  a  hand- 
ful of  salt,  half  a  cupful  of  soft  soap,  rub 
on  the  cloth  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  will 
come  out  with  one  or  two  bleachings. — Ex. 

Mechanical  Hints. 

MoiSTUBE  IN  Woods. — According  to  Dr. 
Lai-sig's  experiment,  woods  (trees)  general- 
ly contain,  during  the  winter  months,  an 
average  of  50.7  per  cent,  of  moisture;  in 
March  and  April,  about  45.9  per  cent;  in 
May,  June  and  July,  about  48  jjer  cent; 
while  up  to  the  end  of  November  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  increases  but  little.  Air- 
dried  wood  (lumber)  contains  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  water,  and  never  less  than 
10  per  cent. — wood  which, by  being  artificial- 
ly dried,  has  been  deprived  of  all  moisture 
is  thereby  entirely  altered  as  regards  its 
cohesive  length — it  becomes  brittle,  loses 
its  elasticity  and  flexibility. 

How  TO  Make  a  Beick  Oven. — Many  a 
house-keeper,  especially  a  farmer's  wife, 
longs  for  a  good  old-fashioned  brick  oven, 
especially  when  there  are  several  loaves  of 
bread  and  a  dozen  pumpkin  pies  to  bake  at 
once. 

A  brick  oven  built  in  the  old  style,  out 
of  doors,  entirely  separated  from  the  dwell- 
ing house,  is  more  safe,  so  far  as  danger 
from  fire  is  concerned,  than  if  built  by  the 
side  of  the  fire- place  in  the  house.  A  good 
brick  oven  for  baking  bread,  pies  and  cakes 
is  worth  all  the  ranges  and  cook  stoves 
that  one  could  store  in  his  kitchen.  In 
such  an  oven  everything  will  be  baked 
just  right,  above  and  below,  through  and 
through. 

After  the  foundation  has  been  prepared, 
let  two  courses  of  hard  bricks  be  laid  for  the 
bottom  of  the  oven.  Then  build  the  mouth 
and  part  of  the  sides,  until  itis  desirable  to 
begin  to  draw  the  sides  inward,  Avhen  sand 
or  mellow  earth  may  be  jjlaced  on  the 
foundation  and  the  surface  smoothed  off 
and  pressed  down  to  the  desired  form  of 
the  oven.  Now  let  the  briek-tvork  be  built, 
over  this  form  of  sand.  Let  two  courses 
of  hard  brick  be  laid  over  the  form  with 
the  best  mortar.  After  the  last  brick  is 
laid,  the  sand  may  be  removed. 

The  bricks  should  be  soaked  for  several 
hours  in  water,  previous  to  being  laid,  so 
they  will  not  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
mortar  until  it  has  set.  Such  an  oven  will 
cost  but  a  few  dollars.  Many  people  can 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  loose  bricks 
and  pieces  around  their  dwellings  to  build 
an  oven.  Besides  this,  through  only  half 
a  mechanic,  one  can  build  such  an  oven 
about  as  well  as  a  mason. — Mana/acturer 
and  Builder, 


LifE   TliotJqIiYs. 


Beautiful,  very  beautiful,  can  time, 
with  goodness,  make  an  old  man  look. 

Theee  are  many  things  we  can  afford  to 
forget,  which  it  is  well  to  learn. 

He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing, 
but  he  is  idle  who  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. 

Conceit  is  to  human  nature  what  salt  is 
to  the  ocean;  it  keeps  it  sweet  and  renders 
it  endurable, 

"The  way  to  true  riches,"  said  Plato,  "is 
not  to  increase  our  heaps,  but  to  diminish 
the  covetousness  of  our  hearts." 

Theke  would  be  no  evil  speakers  if  there 
were  no  evil  hearers.  It  is  in  scandal  as  in 
robbery — the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief. 

No  person  ever  got  stung  by  hornets  who 
kept  away  from  where  they  were.  It  is  so 
with  bad  habits. 

Theee  is  no  computing  how  much  real 
good  is  crushed  out  of  the  world  by  the 
gloomy  and  selfish  spirit  that  withholds 
praise  and  open  approval  from  those  who 
deserve  it. 

In  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  waters  are 
still,  the  heaviest  grief  is  that  borne  in  si- 
lence; the  deepest  love  flows  through  the 
eye  and  touch;  the  purest  joy  is  unspeak- 
able; the  most  impressive  preacher  at  a  fu- 
neral is  the  silent  one   whose  lipi  are  cold. 

Nevee  Go  Back. — What  you  attemjit,  do 
it  with  all  your  strength.  Determination 
is  omnipotent.  If  the  prospect  be  some- 
what darkened,  put  the  fire  of  resolution  to 
your  soul,  and  kindle  a  flame  that  nothing 
but  the  strong  arm  of  death  can  extin- 
guish. 

Sweet  Old  Age. — God  sometimes  gives 
to  the  guiltless  a  holy  second  childhood, 
in  which  the  soul  becomes  childlike,  7>o( 
childish,  and  the  faculties,  in  full  fruit  and 
rijjeness,  are  mellow  without  signs  of  do- 
cay.  This  is  that  thoughtful  land  of  Beu- 
lah,  where  they  who  have  traveled  manful- 
ly the  Christiou  way,  abide  awhile  to  show 
the  world  a  j^erfect  manhood.  Life,  with 
its  battles  and  sorrows,  lies  far  behind 
them ;  the  soul  has  thrown  off  its  armor, 
and  sits  in  an  evening  undress  of  calm  and 
holy  leisure.  Thrice  blessed  the  family, 
the  neighborhood,  that  numbers  among  it 
one  of  these  not  yet  ascended  saints. 
Gentle  are  they  and  tolerant,  and  apt  to 
play  with  little  childien;  easy  to  be  pleased 
with  little  pleasure. 

The  will  is  an  attribute  of  the  soul. 
Kant  examined  "the  power  of  the  mind  to 
master  morbid  feelings  by  mere  force  of 
resolution,"  and  left  on  hia  readers  the 
impression  that  will  power  was,  or,  at 
least  could  be  made  conducive  to  health. 
Goethe  declares  that  he  once  warded  off 
disease  by  the  power  of  his  will.  If  we 
accept  the  theory  of  Kant,  how  much  no- 
bler will  be  the  choice,  if,  instead  of  choos- 
ing to  look  "pale  and  interesting"  we  adopt 
the  words  of  Schlegal  as  our  motto,  "Con- 
secrate thyself  and  proclaim  that  nature 
alone  is  venerable,  health  alone  lovely." 

Courage. 

Courage  is  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
fortitude.  No  coward  can  ever  possess  or 
exhibit  it.  But  it  contains  another  ele- 
ment even  more  essential — that  of  perse- 
verance. He  who  is  only  brave  may  ac- 
accomplish  great  and  noble  deeds,  but 
the  man  of  fortitude  shows  a  continued 
bravery,  an  undying  courage.  He  will  re- 
sist and  oppose  evil  of  every  kind  not  only 
with  intrejjidity,  but  with  a  steadfast  per- 
sistence that  never  wearies,  and  will  only 
cease  when  the  work  is  accomplished  and 
the  evil  conquered.  Not  only  in  attacking 
outward  ills  and  adverse  circumstances  is 
the  virtue  of  fortitude  needed,  but  yet 
more  in^conquering  the  faults  of  our  own 
natures.'  No  heroism  is  so  great  as  that 
of  self-government.  If  we  are  progressive, 
we  shall  continually  find  enemies  within 
our  own  breasts  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  than  any  outside  foes; — impulses  to 
restrain,  desires  to  check,  passions  to  curb. 
All  the  elements  of  true  fortitude  are 
needed  in  this  conflict,  and  no  other  suc- 
cess can  compensate  for  failure  in  this. 
There  are  those  whose  fortitude  serves 
them  well  in  external  matters.  They  can 
maintain  a  steadfast  and  succes.^'ful  oppo- 
sition to  the  oxitward  evils  that  assail  them; 
but  when  they  come  to  battle  with  the 
evils  of  their  own  natures,  their  courage 
fails,  their  perseverance  gives  away,  their 
fortitude  forsakes  them.  The  truly  wise 
man  first  conquers  himself,  and  then  aV 
subsequent  conquests  are  eomparativel*" 
easy. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

At  Kackamknto.   Cai...    BY   THOS.    M.   LOGAN,   M.    D. 

Permautint  Secretiiry  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lat.  38^3!'4K^N..  LonR.  12P29'44''W.  HiphtatLevee  above 
mean  low  tide,  at  San  Franei'^co,  74  feet.  Hiphtof  lower 
eurtaco  of  mercury,  H  feft.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  is 
desipnati'd  bv  ficures,  10  beinE  entire  cloudiness;  5,  half 
cloudinesH;  0,  entire  clearness;  and  intermediate  numbers 
in  projtortion.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  also  registered  in 
tbe  sanif  manner;  0  beinc  a  calm.  1  a  very  light  br*  eze. 
and  10  a  hurricane.  The  means  are  derived  from  three  daily 
readings  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  M.,  in  uniformity  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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*  Thermometograph.     tKain. 

Remarrs.— With  the  exception  of  another 
brief  heated  tenn  on  the  Kith,  which  was  soon 
iuterrupttd  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind  from 
N.  to  S.  E.,  the  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  meteoric 
feature  has  been  the  display  of  northern  lights 
on  Saturday  night  between  half-past  9  and  10 
o'clock.  Commencing  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  in 
an  arch  of  about  15°  radii  above  the  horizon,  a 
rosy  light  gradually  extended  toward  the  N.W., 
whore  it  gradually  died  out  in  shifting  streaks 
or  columns  of  whiter  light.  This  is  the  twelfth 
time  the  aurora  borealis  has  been  observed  by 
us  during  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  first 
observation  was  in  December  16th,  1857;  the 
second,  October  27th,  1858.  Four  times  in  1859, 
viz:  Juno  9th,  August  28th,  September  1st  and 
October  18th,  the  phenomenon  presented.  Mso 
as  many  times  in  1859  in  the  same  month,  July 
4th  being  substituted  for  June  1st,  and  the 
dates  of  the  other  throe  months  being  altered  to 
the  7th,  6th  and  1st  respectively.  In  1865  there 
was  another  disj^lay  on  November  26th,  and 
again  another  on  the  20th  of  February,  1866. 
The  most  logical  reference  of  this  iihenomenon 
to  electricity,  we  know  of,  is  that  of  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  In  the 
equatorial  regions  masses  of  moist  air  are  con- 
stantly rising  and  producing  electrical  dis- 
charges to  the  earth.  The  vapor,  therefore, 
which  accompanies  the  reverse  trade  winds  in 
the  upper  region,  must  be  negatively  electrified, 
while  the  earth  in  the  torrid  zone  must  be  con- 
stantly receiving  electricity  from  the  clouds. 
From  this  the  Professor  infers  that  there  is  a 
current  of  electricity  through  the  earth,  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles,  and  a  neutraliza- 
tion by  means  of  the  air  above,  which  may  give 
rise  to  the  aurora  polai-is. 


Eighteenth    Annual    Fair 


Right  and  Left. 

Eds.  Press: — In  a  late  number  of  the 
Press,  I  noticed  an  interesting  article  with 
this  title,  and  with  a  pretty  full  discussion 
of  the  subject.  The  lecturer  was  entirely 
right,  as  it  seems  to  me,  iu  the  view  of  the 
caee  which  he  took,  viz: — that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  body  was  toward  the  right;  and 
not,  as  the  correspondent  stated,  to  the  left. 
Now  if  tlio  writer  of  that  article  would  take 
the  trouble  to  experiment  a  little  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  wg  think  he  might  come  to 
sue  dillerently.  We  have  tried  it  practi- 
cally and  tind  that  the  results  go  to 
strengthen  this  opinion.  It  is  done  in  this 
manner: 

When  walking  with  a  friend  one  day,  I 
requested  him,  without  telling  him  my  ob- 
ject in  so  doing,  to  place  himself  iu  line 
with  two  fi.icod  objects,  a  tree  and  a  post, 
and,  having  done  so,  icUh  his  eyes  shut,  to 
endeavor  to  come  as  near  the  post  as  he 
could.  He  did  so,  and  I  watched  him 
closelj^.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  then  I  did  the  same 
thing  myself,  requesting  him  to  note  to 
which  side  my  steps  diverged.  Another 
time,  when  out  walking  with  the  same  per- 
son, having  tohl  him  the  oVjject  of  our  ex- 
periment, it  w^as  tried  once  more  on  a  piece 
of  ground  more  level  tlian  used  at  first. 

In  all  these  trials,  to  the  number  of  15, 
only  /our  showed  a  tendency  in  the  body 
of  the  walker  to  the  left,  and  one  of  these 
four  was  caused,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
by  unevenness  in  the  ground.  Such  are 
the  facts,  but  I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  conclusive,  but  as  strong 
evidences.  Cuiuositx. 


CALIPOBNIA 


State    Agricultural     Society, 


To  commence  on  the  18th  and  end  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1871,  at  SACKAMEKTO  CITY. 


OVER  $20,000  APPROPRIATED  FOR  PREMIUMS! 


Morse's,  the  telegraphist's,  statue,  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  N.  Y.,  was  unveiled  June  10th 
in  the  presence  of  50,000  people.  No 
Communist  rabble  will  ever  topple  it  from 
its  i^edestal. 


Liberal  SPECIAL  PREMIFMS  for  all  worthy  articles 
exhibited,  not  mentioned  in  the  Sehcdule.  Also,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Premiums  named,  the  Society  will  give  a 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  the  most  Meritorious  Exhibition  in 
each  of  the  Beven  dei»artmeut5. 
• 

The  Pavilion  will  be  open  for  the  reception 

of  .\rticles  for  Exhibition  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
September  15th  and  IGth,  1871. 


LIST       OF        E»RE]>IIUM:>«!, 

Open  to  all  the  States  and  Territories. 

FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  the  same  animal  cannot  be  entered 
more  than  once,  except  in  sweepstakes,  or  as  a  colt  with 
its  sire  or  dam,  as  a  member  of  a  family. 

No  animal  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  premium 
unless  free  from  disease  or  blemish  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

CLASS  I-THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 
In  this  clHSfl  none  will  be  permitted  to  compete  but 
such  as  furnish  a  complete  p'^digree— tracing  the  entire 
line  of  descent  to  the  English  parent  on  the  side  of  both 
sire  and  dam.  The  standard  of  authority  for  the  pedi- 
gree of  thoroughbred  horses  will  be  the  English  and 
American  Stud  Books. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $7.5 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 50 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 4e 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 30 

Best  colt  imder  one  year 20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 60 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 40 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 25 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year 20 

Families. 
Best  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his 

colts,  all  thoroughbred 100 

Best  thoroughbred  dum,  with  not  less  than  four  of 

her  colts,  all  thori  lUghbred 60 

Best  stallion,  other  tliau   thoroughbred,  with  not 

less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  open  to  all 75 

Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less 

than  three  of  her  colts 50 

CLASS  II-UORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 80 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 20 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 15 

Best  mare,  one  yeftr  old 10 

CLASS   IU-GRADEr(  HORSES. 
In  this  department  none  will  be  allowed  to  compete 
but  such  as  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  a  cross  of  either 
sire  or  dam  with  thoroughbreds . 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 20 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  without  reference  to  sex. .     20 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  marc,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 60 

Best  marc,  three  years  old 30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old 20 

Best  marc^  one  year  old 15 

■    CLASS  IV-DRAFT  UORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  stallion,  tlirue  years  old 30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 40 

Best  mare,  foiir  years  over 35 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 26 

Best  mare,  two  years  tdd 20 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 16 

CLASS  V-ROADSTERS. 
All  animals  competing  for  a  premium  in  this  depart- 
ment must  be  exhibited  in  harness. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over $50 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old 40 

Best  stallion ,  two  years  old 80 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  four  years  oKl  and  over 40 

Best  mare,  three  years  old 30 

Best  marc,  two  years  old 20 

CLASS  VI-C'ARRIAGE  HORSES. 
Best  matched  span  carriage  horses,  owned  and  used 

as  such  by  one  person,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS  Vn-ROAD.STER  TEAMS. 
Best  double  team  roadsters,  owned  and  used  as  such 

by  one  person,  silver  goblet,  worth 40 

CLASS   VIII-SADDLE   HORSES. 

Best  Saddle  Horse Fine  Bridle 

CLASS  IX-OOLTS. 
Free  to  all  except  those  entered  as  thoroughbred  and 
graded. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt $30 

Best  sucking  horse  colt 20 

Best  yearling  mare  colt 20 

Best  sucking  mare  colt 15 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one 
person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  can   be  entered  in  other 
classes  when  allowed  by  the  general  rules 50 

CLASS  X-SWEEPSTAKES. 
Open  to  all.    In  the  awards  in  this  department  blood 
will  have  the  preference  only  when  in  the  examination 
all  other  qualifications  shall  be  found  equal. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age,  silver  pitcher  worth $150 

Best  male  of  any  age,  silver  pitcher  worth 100 

CLASS  XI_JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Best  jack 50 

Best  jennet 40 

Best  mule  two  years  old 20 

Best  mule  one  year  old 15 

Bust  mule  under  one  year  old 10 


CATTUE. 

CLASS  I-DLRHAM  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over 75 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over 25 

Best  bull  calf  15 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 50 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and  over 40 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 30 

Best  cow,  one  year  old  and  over 20 

Best  heifer  calf 15 

Devons,  Herefords,  Aldemeys,  Ayrshires  and  Hold- 
emess— same  premiums  as  for  Durhams. 
CLASS  II-GRADED  CATTLE. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over '. .  40 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  ando^r 3i) 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  over 15 

Best  bull  calf 10 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over 30 

Bestcow,  three  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  cow,  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  cow,  one  year  old,  full  blooded 10 

Best  herd  of  cattle  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than 

ten,  owned  by  one  person -. .  100 

CLASS  Iir-SWEEPSTAKES. 

H<'St  bull  of  Riiyage  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth.,  100 

Best  cow  of  auy  age  or  stock,  silver  pitcher  worth. .  75 

SHEEP    AND    GOATS. 
CLASS  I-STOCK  SHEEP  AND  MUTTON. 

Bast  rara  two  years  old  and  over 20 

Best  ram  under  two  years 15 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  thr^e  ewes  under  two  years 10 

CLASS  H-FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  two  years  old  and  over. . . .  30 

Best  Spanish  merino  ram  under  two  years 20 

Best  three  Spanish  merino  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  Spanish  Merino  ewes  two  years  old  and 

over 20 

Best  three  Spanish  merino  ewes  under  two  years. ...  20 

Best  five  Spanish  merino  ewe  lambs 20 

Best  French  merino — same  premiums  as  for  Spanish. 
Best  Cotswold  and  Leicestershire — same  premiums. 

Cross  between  auy  two  thoroughV)reds,  same  prerai'ns. 
CLASS    IH-URADE     OR     CROSS     WITH    SPANISH 
MERINO. 

In  this  class  a  statement  must  1)C  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  degree  of  the  cross  and  the  breed  of  the 
sheep  crossed  with. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over $20 

Best  rara  under  two  years 15 

Best  three  ram  lambs 20 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 15 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years 15 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 15 

Best  grade  or  cross  with  French  merino — satue  pre- 

luiunis  as  for  Spanish. 
Best  cross  with   Cotswold  and  Licestershire— same 

premiums  as  for  Spanish. 

CLASS  IV-SWEEPSTAKES  ON  SHEEP. 

Best  buck  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet $3(1 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed,  silver  goblet 25 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes  of  any  age  or 

breed,  silver  goblet 30 

CLASS  V- CASHMERE  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 

Best  thoroughbred  buck $30 

Best  thoroughbred  she  goat 20 

Best  thoroughbred  three  kids 20 

Best  graded  lot  of  three 15 

Swine. 

CLASS -4-LARr,E    BREEDS.    WIIK'H.    WHEN    FAT, 
WILL  WEIGH  AT  MATURE  AUE  OVER  3iK)  POUNDS. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over $30 

Best  boar  under  two  years  old 20 

Best  boar  six  mouths  old  and  less  than  one  year 10 

Best  breeding  sow  two  years  and  over 25 

Best  breeding  sow  one  year  old 15 

Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year 10 

Best  lot  of  not  less  than  siY  pigs,  not  less  than  five 

nor  more  than  ten  months  old 20 

POULTKY. 
CLASS   I. 

Best  lot  of  white  or  gray  Dorkings $5 

Best  lot  of  black  Spanish 5 

Best  lot  of  black  Poland 5 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  Blues 5 

Best  lot  of  Sumatra  game.., 5 

Best  lot  of  English  game  6 

Best  lot  OT  light  Braniahs ^ 5 

Best  lot  of  any  other  distinct  variety. ...» 6 

Best  lot  of  turkeys 6 

Best  lot  of  ducks,  any  good  variety 5 

Best  lot  of  geese  5 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  fowls 6 


SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 

machinery,    Implements,    Etc. 

Models  tn  Classes  I,  II,  III  and  IV  cannot  compete 
with  full  sized  machines. 

All  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  bo  exhibited 
in  motion. 

All  articles  named  in  Classes  1,  11,  III,  IV,  V.  VI  and 
VII  of  this  Department,  if  of  California  manufacture, 
will  receive  the  premium  offered  and  diploma;  if  not, 
they  will  be  awarded  a  diploma  only. 

CLASS  I— MACHINERV.  ENGINES,  ETC. 
Best  display  of  general  machinery  from  one  shop.. .  $50 
Best  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing 

quartz 25 

Best  machine  for  saving  quartz  sulphurets 26 

Best  concentrator  for  copper  ores 25 

Best  grinding  and  amalgamating  pan  combined 25 

Best  turbin  wheel  (Cal   manufacture) 25 

Best  quartz  crusher  (Cal.  manufacture) 26 

Best  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) 60 

Best  portable  steam  engine  (Cal.  manufacture) 25 

Best  portable  sawmill 20 

Best  saw  gummer 2 

Best  self-setting  sawmill  head  block 5 

Best  stave  machine 6 

Best  shingle  machine 6 

BK~t  lathe  machine  5 

Best  hoop  machine 5 

Best  molding  machine 6 

Best  mortising  machine 6 

Best  sash  machine 6 

Best  tenoning  machine 5 

Best  scroll  sawing  machine 5 

Best  wood  turning  lathe 5 

Bese  iron  tiu-ning  lathe 6 

Best  iron  planing  machine 10 

Best  wood  planing  machine 10 

Best  water  wheel 10 

CLASS     Il-AGRICULTIIRAL     MACHINES      (FIRST 

DIVISION). 
Best  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  any  one 

house  (Cal.  manufacture) $50 

Best  threshing  machine Fr.  diploma 

Best  sweep  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture) 10 

Best  endless  chain,  horse  power  (Cal.  manufacture)     10 
Best  threshing  machine,  operated  by  endless   chain 


power. 


10 


Best  circular  sawmill,  operated  by  horse  power 10 

Best  log  crosscut  sawmill,  horse  power 10 

Best  clover  huUer  and  cleaner 5 

Best  clover  huller 6 

Best  hemp  and  flax  dressing  machine 10 

Best  cider  mill  and  press 10 

Best  horse  hay  rake 10 

Best  hay  and  straw  cutter 6 

Best  bay  press 20 


Best  power  com  sheller 5 

Best  hand  corn  sheller !!..!!!!  5 

If  possible,  the  Board  will  manage  t6  have  a  grand 
trial  of  reaping  and   threshing  machines,  to  come  off 

during  the  Fair,  and  will  give  si>ecial  premiums  for  the 
same, 

CLASS   III-AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES   (SECOND 
DIVISION). 

Best  header  (Cal.  manufacture) $50 

Best  wheat  drill  (two  horse) 10 

Best  wheat  drill  (one  horse) 5 

Best  giain  broadcast  sowing  machine 10 

Best  machine  for  euttjug  and  shocking  com 6 

Best  clover  seed  harvester 5 

Best  Self-raking  and  reaping  machine 10 

Best  reaping  machine 10 

Best  mowing  machine 10 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower 20 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives  6 

Best  hay  pitching  machine 6 

Best  ccirn  planter  1  horse  power) 5 

Best  corn  planter  (hand) 2 

Best  potato  planter 5 

Best  potato  digger 5 

Bist  field  roller  and  crusher 10 

Best  harrow 5 

Best  one-horse  corn  cultivator 5 

Best  two-horse  com  cultivator 10 

Best  httrse  hoe 6 

Best  double  shovel  plow 6 

CLASS     IV-AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES     (THIRD 
DIVISION). 

Best  smut  machine $10 

Best  farm  feed  mill 10 

Best  fanning  mill 5 

Best  flour  packing  machine 5 

Best  self-regulating  windmill 15 

Best  stock  scales  for  general  puri^oses.  to  be  set  up 
by  exhibitor,  and  be  used  by  the  Board  during  the 

Fair,  free  of  charge 25 

Best  jilatform  scales / 5 

Be-st  stump  extractor 10 

Best  brick  machine 10 

Best  drain  tile  machine 10 

Best  farm  gate 15 

Best  beehive  (without  bees) 3 

Best  refrigerator 5 

Best  agricultural  l>oiler 5 

Best  portable  fence 20 

Best  ornamental  fence 10 

Best  economical  fence  for  tule  land 25 

CLASS  V-TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting-tools $20 

Best  set  of  drnining  tools 6 

Best  farm  road  scraper 2 

Best  garden  seed  drill 2 

Best  cheese  press 10 

Best  cheese  vat ,  with  heater  attached 10 

Best  clieese  shelf  model 5 

Best  chum 10 

Best  butter  worker 6 

Best  cabbage  cutter 2 

Best  sausage  meat  cutter  and  staffer 5 

Best  washing  macliiue Diploma  and  5 

Best  clothes  wringer Diploma 

Best  mangle  or  ironing  machine 5 

Best  clothes  horse,  to  occupy  the  least  space 6 

Best  well  piuup 10 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  tor  irrigating  pur- 


pose 


20 


Best  apparatus  for  raising  water  for  mining  purposes  20 

CLASS    VI-PLOWS. 
Best  steam  plow,  to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  Committee,  and  its  utility  fully  demonstrated. $200 

Best  two-gimg  plow 40 

Best  plow  for  general  p\irposes 10 

Best  stubble  plow 10 

Best  sod  plow 10 

Best  steel  plow 10 

Best  cast  iron  plow 10 

Best  subsoil  plow 10 

Best  sidehill  plow 6 

Best  one-horse  plow 5 

Best  mole  or  blind  ditching  plow It) 

Best  oijen  ditching  plow 10 

Best  dynamometer 10 

The  Board  will  furnish  to  exhibitors  suitable  groandg 
for  practically  testing  their  i>Iows,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Awarding  Committee. 

CLASS    VII-VEHICLES. 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage Diploma  and  $30 

Best  one-horse  family  carriage Diploma  and  25 

Best  top  buggy Diploma  and  20 

Best  trotting  wagon Diploma  and  16 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes 16 

Best  spring  market  wagon 16 

Best  cart 6 

Best  street  goods  wagop S 

Best  wagon  or  carriage  brake 6 

Best  jackscrew B 

Best  carriage  or  cab  for  children 6 

Best  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc 10 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 

TEXTILE  yABRICS-MIIX  AND  DOMES- 
TIC   PRODUCTS. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Materials  of  which  they 
are   Made. 

Articles  Uy  be  exhibited  by  muaufactiu"cr,  and  articles 
which  heretofore   have  received  a  premium,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  competition,  except  in  Class  VI. 
CLASS  I-FABUICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 
Best  sp(>eimen  of  silk  manufactured,  not  less  than 

five  yards $20 

Best  pound  reel  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  pound  sewing  silk,  made  in  family 10 

Best  specimen  of  raw  silk  goods 10 

Best  pair  of  silk  stockings 10 

Best  pair  of  silk  gloves 10 

Best  silk  shawl 20 

Best  silk  cravat 10 

Best  piece  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 10 

CLASS   II-MILL   FABRICS. 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  maimfactory...  $60 

Best  display  of  cotton  goods  by  one  manufactory...  60 

Best  ten  yards  woolen  cloth 6 

Best  ten  yards  cassimcre 5 

Best  ten  yards  satinet 6 

Best  ten  yards  jean 6 

Best  ten  yards  floor  oil  cloth 10 

Best  ten  yards  tweed 6 

Best  ten  yards  cloth  of  flax  cotton 5 

Best  piece  cotton  sheeting 6 

Best  ten  yards  of  flannel 6 

Be  st  fifteen  yards  woolen  cjiri>et 30 

Best  fifteen  yarils  tow  cloth 6 

Best  ten  yards  linen 20 

Best  ten  yards  lin(!n  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 8 

Best  hearth  rug 5 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 6 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread 6 

Best  shawl 6 

Best  mackiuac  blanket 6 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets 6 

Best  stocking  yam 3 

Best  oil  cloth  table  cover 6 

Best  display  of  cordage Diploma  and  6 

CLASS     III-NEKDLE,     SHELL     AND     WAXWORK 

CL0THIN<1,  HATS.  CAPS,  FURS.  ETC. 
Best  exhibit  and  greatest  number  of  articles  in  thia 

class Ft.  Diploma  and  $10 

Best  ottoman  cover <■ 

Best  table  cover * 

Best  fancy  ubairwork  with  needle 6 
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Best  fancy  chair  cushion  and  back 6 

Best  ■woolen  shawl 5 

Best  crotchet  shawl 5 

Best  worked  shawl 5 

Best  lace  cape 3 

Best  lampstand  mat 3 

Best  ornamental  needlework 5 

Best  silk  embroidery 5 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion 5 

Best  embroidered  mantilla 5 

Best  embroidered  table  spread 5 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown 5 

Best  embroidered  lady's  robe S 

Best  embroidered  lady's  dress 5 

Best  embroidered  children's  clothes 5 

Best  embroidered  undersleeves 3 

Best  embroidered  lady's  collar 3 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief 3 

Best  chenille  embroidery 5 

Best  embroidery  with  beads 5 

Best  tatting  collar 3 

Best  worked  collar 3 

Best  worked  Yeil 3 

Best  worked  handkerchief 3 

Best  silk  bonnet 5 

Best  velvet  bonnet 5 

Best  knit  cloak , 3 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  clothing 10 

Best  exhibit  of  boys'  clothing 5 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps 5 

Best  collection  of  furs 10 

Best  assortment  leather  gloves  and  mittens 5 

Best  variety  of  linen  embroidery 10 

Best  group  of  artificial  Ilowers 10 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flowera 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 5 

Best  group  of  wax  flowers . ..-, 5 

Best  specimen  of  wax  fruit 5 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  wax  fruit 5 

Best  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work 5 

Best  specimen  cone  work 5 

Best  specimen  leaf  work 5 

Best  specimen  flower  work 5 

Best  specimen  shell  work 5 

Best  braid  of  straw  or  grass  5 

Best  specimen  of  braid  work 5 

Best  embroidered  picture 10 

Best  white  quilt 5 

Best  worked  quilt 5 

Best  silk  quilt 5 

Best  patchwork  quilt 5 

Best  children's  affghan 5 

Best  display  of  millinery 20 

CLASS  IV— HOUSEHOLD  FABRIC'S. 

No  article  manufactuaed  in  factories  or  out  of  the 
family  will  be  received  in  this  class.  Exhibitors  must 
accompany  their  arlicles  with  a  certificate  of  manufac- 
ture in  tlie  family  within  the  year. 

Best  ten  yards  jean $10 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets 10 

Best  ten  yards  flannel 10 

Best  woolen  carpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen 10 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper 10 

Best  ten  yards  kersey 5 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets 10 

Best  rag  c:irpet,  fifteen  yards 10 

Best  fifteen  yards  of  tow  cloth -    5 

Best  hearth  rug 5 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet 5 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 6 

Best  pound  of  linen  sewing  thread 3 

Best  pair  of  woolen  I'ringe  mittens 3 

Best  pair  of  wooleu  mittens 3 

Best  pair  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age 6 

Best  pair  of  woolen    stockings    by  misses    under 

twelve  years  of  age 5 

Best  linen  handkerchiefs 5 

Best  netting — 3 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings 3 

Best  stocking  yarn 5 

Best  woolen  shawl 5 

Best  mill  bag 5 

Best  woolen  knit  drawers 5 

Best  woolen  knit  shirt 6 

Best  foot  mats 3 

Best  straw  hat 6 

Best  straw  bonnet 5 

Best  grass  bonnet , 6 

Best  grass  hat 5 

Best  gentleman's  shirt 5 

Best  knit  bedspread 5 

Best  wove  bedspread ; 5 

Best  ten  poimds  dressed  'flax 10 

Best  five  pounds  flax  cotton 10 

Best  five  pounds  flax  yarn 6 

Articles  exhibited  by  misses  under  ten  years  of  age, 
entrance  free. 

CLASS   V-SADDLERS'   AND   SHOEMAKERS'  WARE 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Best  traveling  trunk $10 

Best  carpet  sack 6 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness 10 

Best  set  of  farm  harness 10 

Best  display  of  leather 10 

Best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles 10 

Best  display  of  hames 3 

Best  display  of  saddletrees 3 

B.)st  display  of  brushes 3 

Best  display  of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  ma- 
chine   6 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots B 

Best  pair  of  heavy  boots 5 

Best  pair  of  gent's  dress  shoes 8 

Best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters 6 

Best  pair  of  ladies'  i-aiters 3 

Best  pair  of  ladies'  slippers 3 

Best  pair  of  bootees 3 

Best  display  of  bound  account  books B 

Best  display  of  |  aper S 

Best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders 5 

Best  silk  hat 6 

Best  soft  hat 5 

Best  made  suit  of  gentleman's  clothing 10 

Best  display  of  printing 10 

Best  display  of  gloves  and  mittens 3 

Best  display  of  ladies'  furs 10 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

MECHANICAL    PRODUCTS. 

All  products  of  industry  competing  for  premiums  are 
to  be  exhibited  by  or  for  the  maker  or  improver  or  in- 
ventor. 

CLASS   I-WORKED   METALS. 

Best  display  of  copper  work Diploma  and  $20 

Best  display  of  brass  work Diploma  and  20 

Best  display  of  axes 5 

Best  diKi)lay  of  locks 5 

Best  display  of  door  trimmings 5 

Best  display  of  window  trimmings 6 

Best  display  of  window,  blind  or  shutter  trimmings  5 

Best  display  of  saddlers'  hardware 5 

Best  display  of  horseshoes 6 

Best  display  of  horseshoe  nails 5 

Best  display  of  plumbers'  goods  and  ware 

Diploma  and  10 

Best  display  of  gas  chandeliers  and  burners 

Diploma  and  10 

Best  display  of  lamps 10 

Best  display  of  general  hardware 10 

Best  display  of  iron  and  steel 5 

Best  display  of  iron  fencing  including  post 10 

Best  display  of  mechanics'  tools 10 

Best  display  of  table  cutlery 6 

E«st  display  of  pocket  cutlery 6 


Best  display  of  silverware 10 

Best  display  of  Britannia  ware 5 

Best  display  of  clocks 10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper. .     10 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin 5 

Best  circular  saws B 

Best  mill  saws 5 

Best  hand  saws S 

Best  display  of  files 5 

Best  burglar  and  fireproof  safe 20 

Best  collection  of  California  marble 2S 

CLASS    II-STOVES,    CASTINGS,    ETC. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood $  5 

Best  cooking  stove  for  coal 5 

Best  parlor  stove 5 

Best  warming  furnace  or  other  furnace 5 

Best  cooking  range 10 

Best  parlor  gi'ate 3 

Best  pair  ornamental  iron  vases 3 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  iron 3 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  stone S 

Best  specimen  of  marbleized  wood 5 

Best  display  of  hollow  iron  ware 5 

Best  ornamental  statuary S 

Best  ornamental  truit  and  flower  stand 5 

Best  church  bell 20 

Best  farm  bell S 

Best  chime  of  bells 5 

CLASS      iri-MUSICAL      INSTRUMENTS.      CABINET 
WARE-CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURE. 

Best  grand  or  semi-grand  pianoforte $20 

Best  boudoir  j^iano 20 

Best  square  piano 20 

Best  parlor  piano 10 

Best  dressing  bureau 10 

Best  sofa 10 

Best  lounge 5 

Best  extension  table 6 

Best  office  chair 5 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 10 

Best  center  table s 5 

Best  pair  of  side  tables 5 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture 20 

Best  display  of  furniture * 20 

Best  display  of  mattresses 5 

Best  seats  and  desks  for  schools 5 

Best  writing  desk 5 

Best  book  case 6 

Best  wardrode 10 

Best  sick  chair  or  couch S 

CLASS    IV-WOODEN    WARE. 

Best  display  of  cedar  ware $  5 

Best  display  of  pine  ware 5 

Best  display  of  oak  ware ; 5 

Best  display  of  window  shades 5 

Best  display  of  window  blinds .5 

Best  display  of  willow  ware 10 

Best  display  of  splitwood  baskets 6 

Best  display  of  pine,  oak  or  walnut  doors 10 

Best  display  of  flour,  pork  and  tight  barrels 10 

Best  display  of  turning-lathe  work 5 

Best  display  of  osier  willow 5 

Best  wine  cask 10 

Best  display  of  wooden  ware 60 

CLASS  V— PHILOSOPHICAL.  SURGICAL,  DENTAL. 
DRAWING.  PAINTING.  SI  RVEYlNli  AND  LEVEL- 
ING INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS.  ETC.,  OF 
FINE  WORKMANSHIP,  EXHIBITED  BY  MAKER- 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE, 

Best  surgical  instruments Diploma 

Best  set  optical  instruments Diploma 

Best  dentist's  instniments Diploma 

Best  set  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments  Diploma 

Best  specimens  dentistry Diploma 

Best  theodolite Diploma 

Best  level Diploma 

Best  surveyor's  compass Diploma 

Best  achromatic  telescope «*. Diploma 

Best  reflecting  telescope Diploma 

Best  optical  apparatus Diploma 

Best  balance ; Diploma 

Best  thermometer Diploma 

Best  barometer Diploma 

Best  electro-magnetic  apparatus Diploma 

Best  electric  telegraph Diploma 

Best  electric  machine Diploma 

Best  galvanic  battery  and  apparatus Diploma 

Best  set  drawing  instruments Diploma 

Best  chronometer Diploma 

Best  clock  (eight  day) Diploma 

Best  specimen  silverware,  with    agricultural 

designs,  suitable  for  premiums Diploma 

Best  specimen  Argentine  or  Britannia  ware Diploma 

Best  turned  and  cast  Britannia Diploma 

CLASS    VI-CHEMICALS. 

Best  ivory  black $  S 

Best  Prussian  blue 6 

Best  copal  varnish 5 

Best  glue 6 

Best  prussiate  of  potash 5 

Best  linseed  oil  (5  gallons) 10 

Best  white  lead 5 

Best  display  of  soap Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  soap  (California  make •... $I0 

Best  specimen  of  lard  oil 5 

Best  five  gallons  of  castor  oil 10 

Best  display  of   potash,    saleratus,    pearlash    and 

other  alkalies 5 

Best  display  of  writing  fluid 2 

Best  display  of  blacking 3 

Best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum 6 

Best  display  of  illuminating  petroleum 6 

CLASS      VII-GLASS,       CROCKERY,       STONKWARE. 
BRICKS  AND  TILES- AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

Best  specimeu  Rockingham  ware Diploma 

Best  stoneware Diploma 

Best  specimen  ground  glass Diploma 

Best  specimen  stained  glass Diploma 

Best  water  pipe  of  water  lime Diploma 

Best  sample  drain  tile $S 

Best  roofing  tiles 5 

Best  flooring 5 

Best  looking  glass. . .' Diploma 

Best  plate  glass Diploma 

Best  window  glass Diploma 

Best  flint  glass Diploma 

Best  bottle  glass Piploma 

Best  bottles,  green  glass Diploma 

Best  tincture  and  other  stoppered  bottles  and 

vials Diploma 

Best  retorts  and  receivers,  tubulated  and  plain. Diploma 

Best  demijohns Diploma 

Best  carboys Diploma 

Best  terra  cotta Diploma 

Best  fire  bricks $3 

Best  pressed  brick Diploma 

Best  rottery,  various  kinds Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  stoneware $10 

Best  display  of  glassware 10 

Best  display  of  queensware '  6 

Best  dressed  stone 5 

Best  mill  stone 5 

Best  marble  of  California 10 

Best  barrel  common  salt 3 

Best  sack  table  salt 3 

Best  barrel  lime <       6 

Best  hydraulic  cement 6 

CLASS  Vlll-MINERALS,  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  FISHES, 

ETC. 
Best  set  of  useful  minerals  of  California,  including 
coals  of  California,  iron  ores  of  California,  lime- 
stones of  California,  marbles  of  California,  sand- 
stones of  California,  marls  of  California,  peats  of 
California,  soils  of  California,  salt  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia, minerals  of  California,  potters'  clay  of 
California,  fire  clay  of  California,  burr  stones  of 

California,  gypsum  of  California $20 

For  the  following  articles,  such  awards  as  the  Boaid 
shall  deem  best,  on  the  recommeDdation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  be  mode: 


Best  collection  o  minerals  illustrating  the  geology  of 
California. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Best  collection  of  natural  fishes,  living  or  dead. 

Best  suit  of  crystallized  minerals  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  crystallized  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the 
world . 

Best  suit  of  fossils  of  California. 

Best  suit  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the 
woods  and  most  useful  plants  and  native  g:  asses  of 
California. 

Best  suit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  insects 
injurious  to  the  farmer. 


FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 

Farm  Products,  Food,    Condiments,  Etc. 

CLASS  I  -SILK. 

Best  exhibition  of  the  silk  business,  from  the  mul- 

ben-ytree  to  the  silk  cocoon,  including  the'feeding 

of  the  worms,  their  eggs,  etc $50 

For  the    greatest    number  of    useful    forest    trees 
planted  in  permanent  plantation  during  the  year..    50 

CLASS  II-FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 
All  parties  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums  on  flour, 
wheat  or  barley,  and  who  will  send  the  required  sam- 
ples to  be  exhibited  to  .J.  W.  H.  Campbell,  San  Francis- 
co, or  to  H.  G.  Smith,  Sacramento,  will  be  ijaid  the 
market  price  for  the  flour  or  grain,  and  the  same  will  be 
properly  labeled  with  the  producer's  name  and  be  ex 
hibited  for  him;  and  also,  will  be  paid  any  premiums 
awarded  to  the  same.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  secure  a  good  exhibition  and  to  save  trouble  to  the 
producer. 
Best  ^ack  wheat  flour  (California  manufactured  and 

California  wheat) Silver  Medal 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Chile  variety $10 

Best  two  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  Australian  variety     10 

Best  two  bushels  of  the  Club  variety 10 

Best  two  bushels  of  any  other  variety 10 

The  premium  wheat  to  become  the   property  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  two  bushels 10 

Best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  two  bushels 5 

Best  sample  of  barley,  not  lees  than  two  bushels. ..       5 
Best  sample  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best   sample   of    flax  seed,  not  less  than   one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample    of   hops,  not    less   than   twenty-five 

pounds 6 

Best  sample   of    timothy,    not   less   than  oue-half 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  clover   seed,  not  less  than  one-halt 

bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  blue  grass  seed,  not  less   than  one- 
halt  bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  red  top  seed,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 5 

Best  tnmple  of  orchard  grass  seed,  not  less  than  oue- 
half  bushel 5 

Best  bushel  yellow  com B 

Best  bushel  white  com S 

Best  bushel  early  com 5 

Best  exhibit  garden  seeds  of  California  production, 

not  less  than  twenty-five  varieties 10 

Evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  the  grain, 
vegetables  and  products  have  been  grown  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 
CLASS    in-CHEESE    (DOMESTIC   MANUFACTURE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  IV-CHEESE  (FACTORY  MADE). 

Best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over $15 

Best  cheese  under  one  year  old 10 

CLASS  V-SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese 

■ Diploma  and  $20 

CLASS  V-BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Best  lot  ten  pounds  of  butter,  in  rolls $10 

Best  tub  of  firkin,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds, 

at  least  three  m<mths  old 15 

Best  four  loaves  of  baker's  bread  not  less.than  forty- 
eight  hours  old 3 

Best  pilot  bread 2 

Best  biscuit 2 

Best  soda  biscuit ■. 2 

Best  crackers,  butter 2 

Best  crackers,  sweet 2 

Best  crackers,  Boston 2 

Best  domestic  com  bread 5 

Best  domestic  rye  bread 6 

Best  domestic  brown  bread 5 

Best  domestic  wheat  bread 5 

CLASS   VII— HONEY,   PRESERVES,    PICKLES,    ETC. 

Best  ten  pounds  honey $5 

Best  canned  tomatoes 3 

Best  canned  blackberries 3 

Best  canned  raspberries 3 

Best  canned  peaches .* 3 

Best  canned  pears 3 

Best  canned  apples 3 

Best  canned  quinces 3 

Best  canned  cherries ■ 3 

Best  canned  gooseberries 3 

Best  canned  cm-rants 3 

Best  canned  grapes 3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits Diploma 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  jellies Diploma 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  preserves. .  .Diploma 

Best  apple  jelly $3 

Best  currant  jelly 3 

Best  peach  jelly 3 

Best  quince  jelly 3 

Best  preserved  quinces 3 

Best  ijreserved  peaches 3 

Best  preserved  pears 3 

Best  preserved  apples 3 

Best  preserved  plums 3 

Best  tomato  catsup 3 

Best  cucumber  catsup 3 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 3 

Best  pickled  peaches 3 

Best  pickled  tomatoes 3 

Best  pickled  walnuts 3 

Best  pickled  mangoes  and  melons 3 

Best  pickled  onions 3 

Best  pickled  gerkins 3 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  vegetables 3 

Best  specimen  of  concentr.itcd  milk 3 

CLASS  VIII-WINES,  SUGARS,  SYRUP  AND  BRANDY'. 

Best  white  still  wine,  foiu-  years  old $10 

Best  white  still  wine,  three  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  two  years  old 10 

Best  white  still  wine,  one  year  old 10 

Bed  wines — same  premiums  as  white  wines. 
White  sparkling  wines— same  premiums  as  white 
still  wines. 

Best  port  wine 10 

Best  claret  wine 10 

Best  sherry  wine 10 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 2U 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  native  gl'apes 20 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  one  year  old 10 

Best  brandy  made  from  grapes,  two  years  old. .• 15 

Best  braudy  made  from  grapes,  three  years  old  and 

over 25 

Best  brandy  made  from  peaches 16 

All  wine^  and  brandy  must  be  the  product  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. 
Best  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  sugar 

beet $20 

Best  one  hundred  pounds  or  sugar  made  from  Chi- 
nese cane 20 


Best  one  hundred  pounds  sugar  made  from  mci  20 
Best  five  gallons  syrup  from  either  of   the  above 

named  articles ]0 

CLASS  IX-VEfiETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

All  articles  in  this  class  are  to  be  raised  by  the  exhib- 
itor. 

Bcsi  half  bushel  red  potatoes $5 

Best  h.alf  bushel  white  potatoes 5 

Best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Ii'ish  potatoes,  half  peck 

of  each  variety 10 

Best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes 5 

Best  twelve  parsnips 3 

Best  twelve  caiTots 3 

Best  six  long  blood  beets 3 

Best  six  turnip  beets 3 

Best  six  sugar  beets 3 

Best  display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  peck  of  tomatoes 3 

Best  display  of  tomatoes,  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  six  drumhead  cabbages 3 

Best  six  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage 3 

Best  six  heads  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  heads  of  cauliflower 3 

Best  three  heads  of  brocoli 3 

Best  siz  heads  of  lettuce 2 

Best  half  peck  of  red  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  yellow  onions 3 

Best  half  peck  of  white  onions 3 

Best  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling 3 

Best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  aud  quality 3 

Best  twelve  roots  of  salsify 3 

Best  six  stalks  of  celery 3 

Best  six  marrow  squashes 3 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes 3 

Best  six  crookneck  squashes 3 

Best  display  of  squashes,  variety  and  quality 10 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin 6 

Best  display  of  pumpkins,  variety  and  quality 5 

Best  dozen  of  sweet  corn,  green 3 

Best  display  of  sweet  corn  in  variety  aud  quality, 

green  or  dry 5 

Best  three  mountain  sweet  watermelons 2 

Best  three  watemielons  of  any  other  variety 3 

Best  three  green-fleshed  muskmelons 3 

Best  three  yellow-fleshed  muslanelons 3 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties, 

both  watermelons  aud  muskmelons 10 

Best  six  cucumbers. . .  .• 2 

Best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod 3 

Best  half  peck  white  beans,  dry 2 

Best  half  i^eck  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod 3 

Best  half  ptck  pole  beans,  other  than  Lima,  in  pod.  2 

Best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 2 

Best  half  peck  garden  peas,  dry 3 

Best  half  peck  castor  oil  beans 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry 5 

Best  half  peck  gerkin  cucumbers 3 

Best  three  purple  eggplants 5 

Best  aud  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one 

exhibitor 50 

CLASS  X— FLOWERS. 

Best  miniature  flower  garden .$50 

Best  display  growing  flowers 25 

Best  display  cut  flowers 25 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

FRUITS. 

CLASS  I-GREEN  FRUITS. 

Best  twenty  varieties  of   apples,  pioperly  named,  ' 

five  specimens  each $40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  apples,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 20 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  of  pears,  properly  named,  five 

specimens  each 20 

Best  ten  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each..  2(1 

Best  five  varieties  of  peaches,  five  specimens  each.. .  1(1 

Best  ten  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each 20 

Best  five  varieties  of  plums,  five  specimens  each 10 

Best  twenty  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 40 

Best  ten  varieties  table  grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches  each 20 

Best  display  of  Mission  grapes 20 

Best  single  variety  of   grapes,  not  less  than  two 

bunches 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  wine  gi'apee 40 

Best  display  of  tropical  fruits 20 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  oranges 6 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  lemons 5 

Best  display  of  seedling  fi-uits 10 

Best   general  display  of  fruit  embracing  best  aud 

greatest  varieties »...  100 

CLASS  II-DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  NUTS, 

tTC. 
Greatest  number  of  varieties  aud  best  specimens, 

not  less  than  three  pounds  each       $10 

Best  dried  figs,  prepared  so  they  will  keep  in  condi- 
tion for  export,  not  less  than  six  pounds 10 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  raisins • 15 

Best  ten  jiouuds  dried  prunes 10 

Greatest  number  of   varieties  and  best   specimens 
fresh  preserved  fruits,  not  less  than  one  jar  each, 

nor  less  than  six  varieties 10 

Best  half  peck  English  walnuts 5 

Best  half  peck  soft-shelled  almonds 5 

Best  half  peck  peanuts 3 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

FINE    ARTS. 

CLASS  I-DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC. 

Best  life-size  photograph,  colored  in  oil $20 

Best  specimen  of  portrait  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist 60 

Best  specimen  of  landscape  painting,  in  oil,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist 50 

Best  specimen  in  water  colors 10 

Best  specimen  uncolored  photograph 20 

Best  specimen  of  not  less  than  twelve  different  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  in  water  colors,  by  Cali- 
fornia artist Diploma  and    25 

Best  specimen  frait  painting 10 

Best  specimen  of  California  landscape,  in  oil,  by 

California  artist 20 

Best  exhibition  of  paintings Diploma  and    50 

Best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors Diploma 

Best  engraving Diploma 

Best  wood  engraving Diploma 

Best  lithography Diploma 

Best  porcelain  painting  and  gilding Diploma 

Best  specimen  penmanship $5 

Best  crayon  drawing 5 

Best  pencil  drawing .' 6 

Best  pen  drawing 6 

CLASS  n— SCULPTURE,  ETC. 

Best  sculpture $20 

Best  collection  of  marble  work ••  •     50 

Best  carving  in  wood Diploma 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  California 

birds,  prepared Diploma  and  $15 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  quadrupeds, 

prepared Diploma  and    15 

CLASS  III-DESIONS. 

Best  design  for  farm  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  barn Diploma 

Best  design  for  carriage  house  and  stable Diploma 

Best  design  for  dairy  house ^ Diploma 

Best  design  for  poultry  house Diploma 

Best  design  for  farm  gate Diploma 

Best  granary Diploma 

Best  bridge  (model  of) Diploma 

Best  domestic  apparatus  (or  model  of) Diploma 


3dS 
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Thoroughbred    Cotswold    Sheep. 


%^^ 


COTSWOLD  sisa. 


IMPORTED  FROM  THE  FLOCKS  ot  Lam-,  Game  k 
Fletcher,  England,  and  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  with 
their  grades  half  and  thi  eo-quarter  breedK. 

REFEKENUKS.— Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says:  "  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  rams 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  Lovell,  of  Millerton.  and  Charles  Peck,  of  Snelling, 
■with  others  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  "  Have  more  and 
larger  lamb?,  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O  Brine,  of  San  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Ct.  tswokl  lambs  at  S'2  per  head  on  our  raAcbo. 

Cliristy  &  vVise  sold  thirty-nine  b:iles  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

l,:i()0  Spring  Lamb.s.  shears  in  May,  averaged  '2I14  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  find  statement  of  wool  6c«tired  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  bheared  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May.  1887. 

Truly,  WM.  HAYDEN, 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners'  Names. 


Breed. 


S.  ^^  ■  Craadall..  . 

(^'liamberlain 

A  U.  Clapp 

McMullen 

W.  Cole 

W.  H  Holmes.... 

Q  Bonan , 

J.  D.  Wing 

D.  H  Barnes 

J.D.  Wing 


Sheared.  Scoured 


19  ■Z'^ 

s.ioj^ 

W.3H 

le.SH 

13  7J4 
18  7 
16 1 
18  9 
1112 


10 


N08.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Golden  Fleece" 
and  **  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  "Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Kandall  Prize,  for  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  &  BEO., 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair  Prices,   40  Rams  and  20 
£wes,  of 

Full  liloodea  Slllslan  Stock, 

from  the  celebrated  "Electoral"  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  piirest  and  best  bred  Silesian  Sheep 
in  the  I'nited  States,  if  nut  in  the  world,  aud  have 
carried  olf  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

In  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  1854. 

ALSO    FOB    SALE, 

Full   Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full   Blooded 

Lieicestershire  Kams  and  £wes, 

Just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  of 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm,  T  Wilson,  Esy.,  and  imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 

COTSWOLD   AND   SOUTHDOWNS, 

and  H  and  other  crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Pigrs, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Reasonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  SAcnAMENTO,  Cal. 
20vl-3m 


EGGS*!    KOGW!    EGGS! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes, 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozc-n  Eggs  each,  self  count- 
ing, and  can  be  packed  with  ease  and  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  reganls  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EOGS  !    NO  HEATED  EOaS  I 
NO    PACKING   REaXJIRED  ! 

To    the    Trade. 

We  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

60  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  60  each 

CAUTION  ! 
Stevens'  Patent  Ego  Boxes,  patented  Feb.aS,  1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  fur  pa.:king  and  trans- 
porting egg»5,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  atithority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation will  ai)ply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS  &   GRAY, 
XInion  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-Tl-3m  Between  Third  aud  Fourth  Etrcets, 


Farmers   and    Teamsters, 

SAVE       YOUR,       ^lONEY! 

BY    USING  THE 

Patent    Wood     Horse    Collars   and    Hames 

Combined, 

Which  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 

with  Straw. 

1st.  DtTRABiLiTT,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

'id.  Convenience.  Opening  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  la  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  and  width  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

5th.  As  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stuffing  to 
press  out,  it  never  loses  its  shape,  always  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  ueck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

6th.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  never  sweats  oh  rubs  okf 

THE  HAIR. 

7th.  Ithasau  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keeping  the  collar  from  setting  tight 
AROUND  the  top  OF  THE  Ni-CK  When  heavy  tongues  have 
to  be  earned  (as  in  some  machines),  thus  keeiino  the 

NECK  COOL,  AND  FREE  FROM  SOKES  IN  THE  HOTTEST 

WEATHER.  Lealher  Collars  will  tighten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  aud  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  being  a  noE-condULtor  of  heat  the  soreness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  becoming  wet  by  perspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  many  other  advantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  This  Collar  is  WARRANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoiilders  iu  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

WTLBMAN  &  MARBLE, 

No.  30  California  street,  San  Fraucisio,  Cal. 
Sole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19Tl-3m 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 

Partridg-e  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  and 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 

OFFERS     FOB     SALE    BOTH 

IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

ALSO, 

3E3|fgrs  for  Hatclilngc, 

No  orders  filled  C.  0.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.    m.    NICHOLS, 

Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 

Alameda  Co., 
21vl-tf  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  tho 

Cotswold,    Lincoln,     Leicester,     Texel     and 

South   bown    Sheep ; 

ALSO,  THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  o'  crosses  between  the  Cotswold  and 
South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

24vl-llw  HoUister,  Monterey  County,  Cal 


PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

R.    S.    THOMPSON, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Imported     Berkshire     Hogs, 

NAPA,    CALIFORNIA. 

Orders  solicited. 

19-vl-lm  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 

1858. 


1.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMING8  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce  Commission 

House, 

ESTABLISHED    18.58. 

415  and  117  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  tho  producer. 
17vl-tf 


SACRAMENTO    SEMINARY, 

I    street,     between    Tenth    and    Eleventh, 
SACRAMENTO,    CAL. 


The  Seventeenth  Semi-Annual  Session  of  this  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Ladies,  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Hermon  Perry,  assisted  by  a  full  and  efficient  corps 
of  Professors  and  Teachers,  will  commence  on  MON- 
DAY, AUGUST  7TH,  1871. 

For  particulars  address 

HERMON  PERRY,  A.  M., 
2'lTl.2m  Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE 

ASPHALTUM  PRESSURE  PIPE 

C  O  »£  J?  A.  TSr  Y  , 

HAVINO  ERECTED  A   M, AXtJP ACTOR Y 

of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  their  Asphaltum  Pipe  in 
large  quantities. 

Are  now  Prepared  to  Take  Orders 

A.XU  M.VKE  CONTRACTS. 

This  Company  will  manufacture  Pipe  and  guarantee 
it  to  stand  any  pressure  required;  itis  lighter  than  iron 
pipe  and  more  durable,  it  is  not  affecti;d  by  chemical 
action,  cannot  corrode,  and  being  glazed  imparts  no  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  water.  To  miners  and  farmers  it  is 
invaluable;  any  body  can  put  it  down;  it  is"  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  iron  pipe  and  ten  times  more  durable. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  2,  645  Market  street. 

*^  Circulars  sent  on  application.  16v21-tf 


Patented  Articles  for  Agents. 


Longshore 's  Combination  Tool, 


This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispensible  It  will  fit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  kc,  kc.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  ol  hammer  and  pincers,  aud  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  ta<'k  puller,  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  rou><hest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  iuiplement.    lU'tuil  price  fifty  cents. 

Richards'  Corner  Protector. 

This  is  a  novel  and  beautiful  invention.  It  com- 
pletely prevents  dust  from  settling  in  the  corners  of 
r<:>onts  or  btairways,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  very 
fine  finish.  They  sell  very  readily.  Send  50  cents  for 
samples. 

Finger    Guards. 

No  lady  who  Sews  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of 
these  Guards  ;  and  no  Book  Agent  who  understands  his 
business  will  fail  to  order  a  good  supply  as  sooii  as  he 
sees  them.  It  completely  protects  tlie  left  fore- finger 
from  being  pricked  by  the  needle.    Retail  price,  50  cents. 

Hunter's   Improved    Grain    Sepa- 
rator. 

The  best  machine  to  Vhati  Grain  in  the  world.  Prices 
reduced.     Send  for  descriptive  circular  aud  price  list. 

O'Hara's  Patent  Giant  Corn 
Sheller. 

Although  this  little  invention  weighs  only  twelve 
ounces,  and  can  be  carried  iu  the  pocket,  yet  it  is  really 
a  "Little  Giant"  for  shelling  corn.  It  is  a  late  in- 
vention, and  has  recently  taken  the  First  Premiums  at 
the  State  Fairs  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  tliem  in  quantities  to  suit. 
Will  give  exclusive  agencies  to  local  agents  wlio  will  ad- 
vertise and  push  the  introduction  of  the  Sheller.  Retail 
price,  $2.  A  liberal  discount  to  agents.  A  sample  will 
be  sfiut  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $2.75. 

WIESTER    &    CO.. 
17  New  Montgomery  street  (Grand  Hotel) , 

San  Francisco. 


SEin^EK" 


Of  a  ta.T  Hig-her  Class  than  any  other  proprietary 
medicine  of  the  day  stands 

Terrant's  Effervtsoent  Seltier  Aperient, 
And  for  this  reason:  it  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  natural  medicines  in  the  world.  We 
refer  to  the  great  Seltzer  Spring  Of  Germany,  to  which 
thousands  of  the  dyspeptic,  (he  bilious,  the  rheumatic, 
and  tlie  victims  of  venal  diseases  resort  annually,  and 
return  to  their  homes  convalescent  oy  cured.  The  Ap- 
erient  is  one  of  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  successful, 
of  all  the  efforts  made  to  reproduce,  in  a  portable  form, 
the  popular  mineral  waters  of  Europe.    See  that  vou 

PUBCHA8E  ONLY  THE  OENtriNE  AUTI^LE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SELTZEK 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 


Oculist, 


Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


d7*  Hoars  for  consultation,  11  to  3. 


apl8-3m 


S.   N.   PUTNAM, 
704  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Fanns,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lands.    Particular  .ittention  given  to  pro- 
curing small  Farms  and   Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


FIRST  PREMITTM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair,  1870. 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon:  also  for  the  best  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  kinds  of  Wagons  on  hand  and 
made  to  order,  of  tho  Best  Eastern  Material,  aud  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE, 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
Sacbaucnto,  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

iMPonTEiis  or 

Hardware,    Farming   Implements, 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Arc  Sole  Agents  for 
E.XCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 
CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Bl  RICES  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  KEAPKB, 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Engines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implements  needed  In 
Farming. 

Send  for  List  of  Prices. 


THE   CHAMPION   SELPRAKE  REAPER. 

9,  11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13,  IB,  17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 


Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  MacMne  of  the  Age 

8@"  Warranted  to  make  Butter  in/rom  Three 
to  Five  Minutes. ""^A 

It  is  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.  I,.  HUNT, 

IvI-Cmr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  sts. 


YOSEMITE      MOXJSbSE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LARGEST  AND 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

'  January  28.-4vl-3mr 


WM.   H.    LYON. 


CUAS.    C.    BABHO. 


LYON    &    BARNES, 

Successors  to  Lton  k  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  Vegeta- 
bles, Butter,  Eggs,  Green  and  Dried   Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc. 
lvl-3mr  No.  21 J  Street  Sacramento. 


June  24,  1871] 


m 


3SIJJ"V    T't-ri'i    ^3^X31?  S 


BOONE'S     C-SPRING    ROLLER    SKATE. 


PATENT    GUJ^rsrXED. 


____^^  _  ^^0'^ 

URED  BY  ADRIA!ilCE,PLA7T8cC0 
STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Circular*  ForWordcd  hy  Mail 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLE Y  &  CO.,  Agents 
108  &  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GBEAT  REDUCTION  IN   PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  1b  the 

BEST     MOWER     NOW     IN     USE. 

As    a   Reaper, 

We  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  REAPER 
yet  invented. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

SAveepstalies  Thresher. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GENUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINGSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE. RAKES, 

BURDIOK','3  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

We  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
fetock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap22-3m  San  Fkancisco. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


THE  BEST  FABM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TBHCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADKn  WAGON; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axle 

"W  A.  G  O  IV  8, 

Sold  for  $100' to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Oeneral  Ag-ents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
Bvl-3mr  217  k  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

herky   stueie;'!' , 

Between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufacture  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friend.s  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  favor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tice to  our  customers. 

l'Jvl-3m  MILLER    &    HALEY. 

WM.    M.    LANDRUM, 

BREEDER  AND   EUPORTER  OF 

Ijong--Wool   Varieties  and   Southdown 
SHEEP  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 


Offers  a  flue  lot  of  all  grades'of  RAMS  for  sale. 

WM.  M.  LANDRUM, 
22Tl-<im  Wateonyille,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


This  .=KATE  surpasses  [iu  Elasticity,  Durability 'and  Ease  of  Operation,  any  other  Skate  in  existence.    Its 
superiority  has  besn  proved  wherever  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  other  Roller  Skate. 

FOR     DESCRIPTION     SEND     FOR     DESCRIPTIVE     CIRCULAR. 

Warranted  to  run  longer  without  requiring  to  be  repaii'ed  than  any  other  Skate. 

Owners  of  Rinks  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  as  well   as  the  most  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.    The 
patentees  guarantee  the  right  to  run  this  Skate  to  pui'chasers  of  rights  for  the  full  term  of  the  patent,  and 

Warrant  it  to  be  no  Infringement  on  any  Existing  Patent. 

state.  County,  Town  and  Rink  Rights  for  sale  at  reasonable  terms. 

Apply   by   letter   or   in   person   to 

UNDERHILL    BOYNTON, 

106  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal., 

General  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


The  World  Mower  and  Eeaper. 


IT    HAS    NO    EQUA.L. 

IT     TklOW^S— IT    OXtOF***!— IT    SELF-I£A.KEJsi ! 

This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma 
chinery,  and  takes  r.Tnk  with  the  PniNxiNG- Press,  Engike- Lathe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  precision 

STAUNCBNESS  AND  DURABILITY. 

Its  fohndation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  iron,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its  gearing  is  shaped  to  standard  gcage  and  each  cog  cut  out  of  solid  iron  with  mathematical 
exactness. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causet*  of  ilislurbiiuce. 

By  thi  se  means  we  reduce  friction  to  ihe  Lowest  Point — stop  tho  self-destruction  .common  to  all  rough- 
cast machines — avoid  iireakages  in  hiirvest — secure;  easy  draft  and  the  same  durarility  which  pertains  to  cut 
gear  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WORLD  has  been  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  the  land,  all  of  whom  unite  iu  declaring  that,  comparatively, 

"  Tliei-e    is   no    other    Harvesstor." 

r  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  address 

E.  BALL  &  COMPANY.,  Canton,   0. 

lilNFORTH,  KELiLOGQ  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  a-.t)  5  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents  for 
World  Mower  and  Reaper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  •  maH-8t-r 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRES 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay    Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    1865, 
AND  JULY  24TH,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection  of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  wei^^hing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  tho  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  hales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

K!iml>all    Cai-  a-ncl  Carriago 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  g]ve 

perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE,    $250. 

ap8-3m 


STEREOSCOPES, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation.  Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
'and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  YOSEMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
591  Broadway,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IPhotog-raphie    Materials. 

ma2.5-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  ;the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EJXCELS 

IN 

I.t|[htneii«,    Cleaullneaii. 

Elantlclty  und  Diirnbtlttr, 

Any  other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  bo  aired  at  pleasure; 
while  the  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  tht 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory — 123  Front  street,  near  comer  of  M, 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State. 

(;UUI.KY    <&    OREE.V,    Proprietor*. 


Holhrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows* 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


WON  THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  NY.  State  Trial, 
into,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stnbbla 


They  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  but  an  even 
surface  for  the  Heaper,  Mower,  Rake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furi'ow  sliics  on  level  land;  char  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self  adjusting  hinged  hteol  Cutters.  Changeable 
Moiild.boards  tor  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edged 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 


18vl-7>4m 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


40D 
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[June  24,  1871. 


California   Industrial  Faira  for    1871. 

The  State  F»ir  begins  on  the  Ifitb,  and  cnils  on  the  23d  of 
September, at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francwco  Mechanics*  Institute  Fair  begins  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  continues  {our  weeks. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  I'air  begins  on  the 
12th,  and  ends  on  the  IHh  of  September,  at  Stockton. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  Agricultural  Society's 
l<'air  logins  on  the  26th  of  September,  atCbico. 

The  Santa  f  lara  X'alley  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  begins 
August  'isth,  and  ends  September  1st,  at  San  .Jose. 

The  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Fair  will  be 
held  on  the '2.Hh  of  September.  And  continue  six  days,  at 
Petaluma. 

The  tim«9  of  the  other  Fairs  will  be  inserted  as  received, 
and  kept  standing  until  the  several  Elllibltion:^  shall  take 
place. 


City  P^e\ket  R^Efo^y. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

[The  jirices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  lirst  hands,  unless  otherwise  .•.pucitied.) 

San   Francisco,  Thtirs.,  a.  m.,  June  22d. 

FLOUK — The  market  still  continues  qtiiet 
with  a  further  decline  of  from  12%(£  25  cts. 
per  bbl.  The  local  trade  shows  no  animation. 
The  only  export  movement  is  that  quoted  be- 
low for  China,  -which  passed  on  private  terms. 

Transactions  embrace  2,000  bbls.  California 
extra,  2,500  bbls.  Oregon  extra,  and  6,UU0  qr. 
sks.  National  Superfine, — the  latter   for  China. 

We  quote  superfine,  $6.37%@6.50;  extra, 
$7.37%@7.50. 

WHEAT — Is  still  without  demand  for  export, 
although  offerings  have  been  more  free,  than 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  at  a  small  decline 
of  about  10  cents  since  our  last  report.  Good 
inillin2  may  be  quoted  af  from  $2.30@$2.40— 
$2.42^  may  be  set  down  as  the  outside  for 
choice.  Sales  of  15,000  sacks  have  been  re- 
ported, during  the  week,  at  current  rates. 

The  Liverpool  market  still  remains  at  lis. 
lid. — New  York  nvtes   are   given  at  $1.65. 

BAllLEY— Has  been  in  fair  demand  for  both 
feed  and  brewing.  The  second  lot  of  new 
crop — this  time  from  the  lower  coast — has 
come  to  hand  during  the  past  week.  It  was 
in  better  condition  than  that  reported  last  week, 
from  Moss'  Landing,  and  sold  at  $1.70.  Sales 
diuiug  the  -week  have  aggregated  about  7,00tt 
sks.  The  range  of  the  market  may  be  quoted 
at  $1.70@1.82^. 

OATS — Have  met  -with  a  limited  demand. 
Quotable  at  close  at  $1.80@2.00,  which  is  an 
extreme  figure. 

CORN — The  market  is  firmer,  with  a  slight 
advance.  There  has  been  another  arrival,  over- 
land, from  Iowa — inaking  with  that  reported 
last  week  1,200  sacks.  The  arrivals  from  the 
Southern  coast  have  about  ceased.  The  mar- 
ket may  be  quoted,  at  the  close,  from  $2.00 
@2.10. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  S2.50@3.50. 
according  to  quality. 

BUCKWHEAT— Still  quotable  at  $3. 

KYTi — Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 

FEED— We  quote:  Straw,  $8@9;  Bran, 
$25.00@27.50;  Middlings,  $37..50®40.00;  Oil 
Cakk  Mbal  $40. 

HAY — The  receipts  are  fair  with  good  de- 
mand at  slightly  inproved  rates.  We  quote 
ordiniwy  to  choice  at  $15.0O@$22.00  |J,  ton. 

HONEY — Is  coming  in  freely.  We  quote 
Los  Angeles  comb  13(^14c.  Potter's  in  2-fti 
cans.  $9(5a12  per  doz. 

POTATOES — Owing  to  continued  free  re- 
ceipts rates  are  still  declining.  We  quote  cur- 
rent rates  to-day  at  $1.10(«>1.37% — the  latter 
is  an  extreme  figure. 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  9 
@12%c.  for  CaUfornia  crop  of  1870,  which 
is  about  exhausted.  Hops  of  choice  quality  are 
scarce   at  present. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18>Jc;  Salted,  8@9c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,058  Cal.  dry,  and  1,400  salted. 

WOOL — The  market  is  more  quiet.  The 
spring  clip  is  nearly  all  in.  We  quote  the 
range  of  fair  to  choice  shipping  grades  at  28 
@  jitc  while  fancy  lots,  as  heretofore  are  still 
takeu  at  an  advance  of  regular  quotations. 
Sales  of  350,000  pounds  are  reported  for  the 
week,  leaving  the  market  nearly  bare.  The 
business  in  this  line  is  about  over  for  the 
season. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  7>i@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3J/Jc.,  Canary,  7@8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  143^@15c; 
Oregon,  14@15;  Chicago  15%c;  CalifomiitHams 
14^15;  Oregon  do,  17@19c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  i7c;  Oregon  do,  17(« 
19c;  Eastern  do,  18@19c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13@14c. 

BEANS. — Extremes  of  quotations — Bayo, 
$2.7.5(5)$3.25;  Butter,  small  White  and  Pea, 
$2. 00(2: $2. 37;  Pink,  $1.75(rt!,2.00.  The  grow- 
ing crop  is  promising  and  present  prices  mostly 
nominal. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  12i-^@15c  for 
hard  and  20@30c  for  soft  shell ;  Peanuts,  7@ 
8c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12%c;  Pecan,  23(ai 
25c  ■$>  lb.     Cocoanuts  $1.5@10  per  hundred. 

FRESH  :MEAT— There  is  a  good  supply  of 
all  descriptions.  We  quote  slaughterer's  rates,  as 
follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@  9c  'pj  fc. 
Do  2d        do        6@  c7  "^  lb. 

Do  3d        do        4@  5c  li  lb. 

VEAL— Extremes,  6@,9c. 

MUTTON— 4>^@5c  ^  ft>. 


LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  fromG@6>ic  ^^  lb. 

PORK — Undressed  is  quotable  at  5@7'iC. 
dressed,  9@10%. 

POULTRY,  ETC.— The  Market  has  improved 
Hens  $7^(ni8;  Roosters  $7(«(8:  Ducks,  tame, 
$7%(3).S  '^  doz;  geese,  tame,  $2.00(^2.12>J  "%>: 
pair;  live  turkevs,  VJ(wH}c  ^  lb. 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  S:i.50@$2.00; 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS-Cnlifornia  Butter, 
fresh,  in  rolls,  may  be  quoted  at  27^@30c; 
C.iliforuia  firkin   butter,  25(«;30c. 

CuKKsE — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@llc.,  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 

EtJGS — Cahforuia  fresh,  28(g29c. 

LARD— California  Lurd,  ll-tt,  tins,  13@.15c; 
Eastern  do.  He  iu  bulk,  and  14Jj(^15c  in   tins 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Busi- 
ness in  this  line  is  becoming  quiet.  At  the 
same  time  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be 
complete,  which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  fair  demand  for  exjiort — local  demand  more 
(juiet.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14(3)15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$10.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association : 

Merchantable.  Refuse. 

RouRh  ea.-.  00  $1100 

Surfaced 2H  UU  18  00 

Toiigued  and  grooved 'J 8  00  18  00 

Timfcucd  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Uustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  )^-incli 20  00  14  (K) 

Surfaced,  ^-inch 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  pointed 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  60  

DRIED  FRUITS— In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows :  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10(«'12c;  Oregon  do, — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15(^20c;  Prunes,  (Jerman, 
12c  '0  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50(g4.25  per  box; 
Currants,  Zante,  lO^^llJ^c;    50c. 


TABLE  OF  miscellaneous. 

Sugar,  crsh'd,  !b.$  UJ,(!j)$  15    jUemp  Seed,  Si,  S     7  O     9 

Hawaiian,    do.      !»    (gi    12     |C'ast.ur  Beans,  lt».       4  @      4M 

tJoffee.  (Jos.  R,  m    i!>H  9    lt>     Castor  Oil.  gal.  .1  75  ®2  00  ' 

Rio.  do IS    @  I  Linseed  Oil,  gill.  1  05  «1  10 

Tea,  Japan,  1^  lb.    50    ®    90    !  Broom  Corn."^  lb      3  @      5 

(ir*n,   do 50    ®1  00     |  Beeswax,  "p*  lb .. .    27  ®    30 

Rice.  Haw'n.'J*  lb      8'-4®      9    [Peanuts,*  fc 5  ®      7 

Ohina.do 6    13      7'i  Corn  Meal,  cwt.  .2  SO  (34  00 

Coal  Oil,  •«  gal..    60    ®    60     1  Onions,  cnt 1  50  ((S3  50 

Candles,  ^  ft...     15    ®    18    I 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Friday,  June  '23, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb  35  a    45 

Pickled,  Cal.  lb  36  ® 

do  Oregon,  lb..  (4 

Honey,  ^  lb V>  ®    30 


Cheese,   "[?  lb 
Kggs.  per  doz 

Lard.  ^  lb _  _ 

Suuar.  cr..  H'i  Ib.l  00  ® 

Brown.  do.V  lb     10  (a)    13 

Biet,  do.  7tt  .1  80  ® 

SuKar.  Map.  lb.    25  @    30 

Plums,  dried,  lb.     1.1  (g)    2.^ 

Peaches,  dried,  *    15  (a) 


20  a  2.5 
30  ®  35 
18    3    20 


Wool  Sacks,  new  40    ®  90 

Second-hnddo  (H^®  70 

Wheat-sk»,  22l3G  15    ®  16 

Potato  U'y  Bags.  23    ®  21 

Second-hnddo  15    ®  16 


Deer  Sk 


15    ®    n 


8heep  sks,  wl  on    .50    ®    75 


Sheep  sks.  plain, 
(joatskins.oach. 
Urv  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted        do 

DiT  Mex.  Hides. 
Salted       do 


12' 
25    (a 
Weak 

Dull 
15    ^ 


PRODUCE.  ETC. 
Codfish,  dry,  lb..  6  no    (a)    12;i  Barley,  cwt 175    (3185 


Klour.ex. 'j«  bbl..7  50  fe7  75 

Superfine,  do.  5  SO  ®6  00 

Com  Meal.  1*1  lb.3  00  ®3  '2.5 

Wheat.  «  IllO  lbs.2  35  «2  50 

Oats,  1^  luo  lbs...  1  90  ®2  10 


Pine  Apples,  t.  ..6  00  {"j9  00 
Bananas,  f4  lb...  3  00i(^5  00 
(.'.il.  Walnuts,  lb.  (g)    '20 

L'ranberrics,  "rt  k  75  ls\  00 
Cranlierries.  0,^  (i<ll  00 

Apples,  Early,  hi    .50    (Ujl  25 

Ked  .\3tran...l  .50    («j2  .50 

Red  June.....-i  00  (gtt  50 
Pears,  table,%l  bx  75  (g,l  25 
Plunit*.  Cherry,". 

June,  f(  lb 

Anricots.  Ko/al* 

Moorjmrk.  ^  lb 

White,  J"  lb... 

('herries.  In 

(Currants,  lb 

(Gooseberries,  lb. 
Raspberries,  lb . . 
Strawberries.  lb. 
Blackberries,  lb.. 
Oranses,  "j*  cwt.30  00  (^ 
Lemons,  ^Jcwt.  .5  00  ((il7  00 
l.nnes,  cwt..      .25  UO  |ai30  00 


75    fa/l  00 
'25 


25 


FiKS.  dried,  5*  lb 
AsparaKUs,  wh." 

.\pricots.  lb 

Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  ' 

Beets,  ^  doz 

Potatoes,  "b*  lb  . . 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Potatoes,  new. . . 
Tomatoes.  "^  lb . 


Beans,  cwt  ...  .2  .50  ®3  00 
Potatoes,  cwt...l  'i5  ®1  .50 
Potatoes,  new... 1  00  fal  .50 
Hay,  i*  ton  .19  00  <4H  00 
Live  Oak  Wood.lO  00  ®12  00 
FRIITS,    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 

Caulilloweh  t  . .  2  50  {§,1  15 
Cabl>uge,l.:>.doz..3  00  (gil  .50 
(Jarots,  fi  doz.,.  10  0  16 
Celery,^  doz  ...  75 
Crjss,  ^  doz  bun  20 
Dried  Herbs.  Wh    '25 

Kkk  Plant 

(iarlics 5 

Creen  Peas,  B  fit 
(jrecn  Corn,  doz. 
Suyar  Peas.  ^  lb 
Lfttnce.  f*  doz. . 
.Mushrooms,  "fl<  lb  25  ^  .50 
llor-eradlsh,%^  lb  ^     - 

Okra.  dried,  p  lb  ,^ 

Okra,  proeOj  tf*  lb  50  (g*.  75 
Pumpkins,  i^  lb.  3  '"'  ' 
Parsnips,  tbnchu 

Parsley 

Pickles, |«  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ■#  lb., 
itadishes,  t  buns 
Green  Pepper*,  • 

Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 


(* 


10 

6    ^  10 

50    (3)  75 

m  15 

20  (a»  25 

2    (<;»  3 
(3) 


4    M 
20    ^ 


'25 


12 


25 

&  25 

.50    (3»  75 
B   (g( 

(iS  36 

{3)  25 

IS  '25 

lai      6 
5 


String  Beans.  lb.  6    (g) 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  (q» 

SpiiiaKe,  t'  bskt.  25    (g»    60 

Salsify,  %«  bunch  12    (^    25 
Turnips,^  doz  . 
New  "romatoes," 


Broccoli,  '^  doz  .1  .50    (u.2  Ou 

POULTRY,   (iAME,  MEATS.  ETC. 


(<*    '25 
8     (<!*     12'; 


Chickens,  apiece    76  @1  00 

Turkeys,   li^  lb...     20  iat    25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  60  @ 

Teal,  la  doz.... 
Geese,  wild, each    37,'^@    .50 

Tame,  V.  pair,. 2  50  @3  00 

From  CnicaKO.  (0) 

Hens,  each 76  m  00 

Snipe,  TStdoz  ..,1  '25  gd  .50 

English,  do. . .  .2  .50  (aj3  00 

Venison,  ■»  lb  . .  (^ 
Onails,  '^  doz  ... 

Piceons,  dom.  do3  00  (23  .50 

Wild,  do 1  .50  Hi  00 

Hares,    each    ,..     40  iS)    .50 

Rabbits,   tame  ,     .50  (a.l  00 

Wild.dn.-r*  dz,l  75  (u-' IKl 

Squirrel,  V  pair.     25  {«>    38 

Beef,  tend,  f  lb.    '20  w    25 

Sirloin  and  rib      I''  '<    '20 

Corned.  1!  B)..     10  fti    12 

Smoked,  5*  lb  .     16  «j)     IK 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  lb    12'i(.!l    15 

Chops,  do,  |<  lb    12  ®    15 

Veal,^  lb 16  ®    20 

Cutlet,  do ®    '20 

Mutton    chops,*    ii^i'iii    15 

LcK,  i>  lb li!-i& 

Lamb,  t<  lb  ®    12>< 

Ton;,'ues.  Ijeef ,  ea  (^    7,5 

Ton^ies,  pijer,  ea  (^    15 


Bacon,  Cal.,  's*  ft    18 

(Jreyon,  do 
ilams,  Cal,  f*.  lb. 
Ilams,  Cross'  a  0 

Choice  DtHeld 

Whittaker's  . . 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  vi  lb 

.Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  B).. 
Rock  Cod.  p  lb., 
Kint^sh,  ^  lb  . , 
Perch,  s  water.lb 

Fresh  water.lb     12'5r§    16 
Lake  BiK,  Trout*    2n     ®    '25 
Smelts,  "i?*  lb.   . , , 
llerrint;,  fresh.. 

Sin'kd.  perlOO 
Tomcod,  ?*  lb.... 
Terrapin,  f!  doz.3  00    ®4  00 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do  

Sea  Bass,  ^  lb...  ® 

Halibut 62    (a    75 

Sturgeon.  "^  lb..      4    r*      6 
(iysters,  "#  luo...  1  00    ®1  26 

Chesp.  ^  doz..  ®1  00 

Turbo  t (gi    50 

Crabs  ^  doz c4100' 

Soft    Shell 37    f*    .50 

Shrimps 10    (ai    12 

Pompino,  ¥  lb..l  tO    @ 


dy 


0,1  00 

15    (•/,    20 


•  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen,    t  Per  gallon. 

M*THEw  BnicoE,  MaBon  and  Builder,  Eesidenco  S.  W. 
corner  Larklu  and  Jackson  htreets,  San  Francisco, 
wouhl  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildiiiKB  of  any  d(-Kcriptlon,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
build  concret*'  building's,  where  lime  and  dean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings.  Con- 
crete Buildings,  properly  built,  arc  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  ascheapest,  buildini^s  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further ,  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dollivcr  k  Bro..  No.  109.  Port  st.) 
S.\N  Fit ANClRro,  Thursday,  ,Iune  'A'. 

Sni.E  Lr.-^TnER,— Price  still  continues  the  same,  there 
beinK  a  scarcity  of  light  weights. 

City  Tanned  Lwither,  ^  ft 2fi(aj30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^  ft '26(ii30 

Count.rj'  Leather,  f^  lb 2.5(f2H 

All  Frfnch  goods  still  have  an  upward  tendency,  with  a 
growing  scarcity  of  leading  stocks.  No  change  in  domestic 
skins. 

Jodot.  S  Kil,.  per  doz  $62  OOfii 

Jodot.  II  to  io  Kit.,  per  doz M2  O0(q>  96  (tO 

Jodot.  sec<md  choice,  11  to  16  Kil.  9  doz. 6K  (Khm  KM  Ou 

fjenioine.  16  to  19  Kil..  II  doz  96  OOi'U 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil„  per  doz OK  OOf^  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 72  lK1,a> 

Cornollian   12  to  14  KiL,  per  doz _  .  («  Wkui  70 

Ogeniu  ('alf.  *"  doz 54  00(5) 

Mel  cirr  Calf,  16  Kil..  per  doz  65  mii^ 

( 'onimon  French  Calf  Skins,  ^  doz 36  tHm  75  00 

French  Kips.  li»  ft I'O.Sl     130 

California  Kip.  W  doz  60  0I)«  75  00 

En.Hteni  Wheel  Stuffed  Calf, }(  ft rT. .       met    1  '25 

Eastern  lUiicli  Stuffed  Calf,  ?l  B) 1  lor*    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs.  ^  ft 1  l,5,ij    125 

.Sheep  Roans  fi>r  Topping,  all  colors,  ^doz..,.    H  .50'(*)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  |4  doz 5  .5»r^  10.50 

Califortiia  Russ, .ft  Sheep  Linings 1  7.'V(4)    6  ."W 

Bast  J. .dot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs.  ^  pair  5 '25 

(Jood  French  Calf  Boot  Lege,  %(  pair 4.50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs.'p  pair 4  OO 

Harness  Leather,  T;*  lb 3(K^    37",; 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  «  doz 48  00(3)72(10 

Skirting  Leather.  I*  ft 34(a)    37'<, 

Welt  Leather, 'p  dot 30  OflM  50  lie 

Buff  Leather,  f*  foot "itou       24 

Wax  Sida  Leather,  ^  foot 1»(§       20 


StTBsCRiBERS  should  Send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  botli  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 

Go  to  the  Best.— Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  PACtFlc  Business  Colleiie  1b 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  succe6.sful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  past  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  thainino  school  fob  business  on  this 
coast,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Young  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  .\merica.  We  shall  bo  pleased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  Information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Buhal  Puess. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  Mechanic  should  read  and  familixrizc 
himself  with  "Brown's  507  Mechanical  Move- 
ments," illustrated,  published  and  sold  b\ 
Dewey  &  Co.,  Scientific  Press  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  (very  low)  post 
paid,  §1,  coin,  or  its-  equivalent  in  currency. 
Inventors,  Engineers,  Students,  and  Apprentices 
■tt'ill  find  it  exceedingly  useful  and  especially 
handy  for  reference. 

Agents  Can  Make  from  $1,000  to  $5,uoo  a  X«ar  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  country,  selling  Dana  Bick- 
ford'8  new  and  improved  FAMILY  KNirTER.  This 
Machine  is  guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to 
meet  every  want  of  the  household  for  either  domestic  or 
fancy  work.  Price  $25.  Send  stamped  envelope  with 
full  directions  for  an  illustrated  book.    Address 

DANA  BICKFORD, 
■Vice  President  and  General  Agent,  089  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

23v'2'2-6m-bp 


$5  to  $20  PER  Day  and  no  Rise.— Do  you  ■want  a  situ- 
ation as  salesman  at  or  near  home  to  introduce  our  new 
7  strand  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines,  to  last  forever. 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  Sample  Free.  Address  Hud- 
son River  Wire  Works,  75  William  street,  N.  Y.,  or  IG 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  23vl-12mbp 


Ladies  Desibino  to  Pbocuee  a  Fibst-Class  Sewing 
Uacbine  against  easy  monthly  imtallraents  mar  api  Iv 
to  No.  '294  Bowery,  157  E.  'if.th,  477  'Jth  .\ve..  New  York, 
Good  work  at  high  prices  if  desired.  21vl-12nil>p 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


The  best  and  cbeapeet  Domestic  Pump  in  the  market. 

JBEKRV  &  PI.ACK, 
Wholesale  Aeents,  112  California  8t.  San  Francisco. 


Phelps'  Patent  Animal  Trapi 


FOE  GOPHERS,  SQUIRRELS,  BATS,  CAY0TE8, 
and  other  "'VarmintB." 


This  Trap,  as  may  be  seen,  is  of  simple  (instruction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  very  durable. 

It  is  Very  Efficient 
and  can  be  used  conveniently  liv  women  or  ch'ldren 
THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  YET  INVENTED.  Price 
50  cents.  By  mail,  prepaid  (to  places  where  expws 
charges  are  high),  $1.  A  liberal  discount  to  clubs  o 
dealers  who  buy  by  the  dozen.  Address  the  invcnto 
and  manufacturer, 

D.  V.  PHELPS, 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  County,  Ca 
al-ly-awbp 


GILES  B.  GRAY. 


JAMKS   H.    UAVKlf. 


G-RAY  &  HAVEN, 

A.TTOK.NE  YS  AND  COtllVSKliORS  AT  LAAV, 

in  Building  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co  .  N.   E.  corner  Call, 
foiniaan    Leidcsdoril  streets, 
]7vlC  SAN  FBANCISGO. 


AGENTS    W.\NTED    FOR  THE     YEAR 

nC     DATTIEQ  A  History  of  the  Franco- 

Ur      DHIII.CO,       German  War.    By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and   complete.    The  only  one  pub- 
lished.   Send  tl.M  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  terri- 
tory at  once.    Address  J.  W.  G00D8PEED  &  CO.,  New 
York  or  Chicago.  apl5-3m 


Board  of  Trustees  of  tha  CaJlfomia  Cotton 

Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

TRUSTEES: 

A.  P.  BRAYTON,  II.  II.  BAXCnOFT. 

WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON-.  KOIiKRT  IHBLSIY, 

CllAKLKS  J.  PIl.M'.i  RV,  ,1.  .NI.  STIiONli. 

KDWAKD  B.  .NKM.V.  JOHN  WIELAXD. 

JAMES  DAI.K  JOII.VSTON.         CHARLES  ROWE, 
hDWARD  SPlLKIiR. 

OFFICERS  : 

PllESIDEUT 

SEiRETABY JAMK.S  D.^LK   .JOHNSTON. 

TUE.4SU11ER BANK  OK  I'ALIKUKSIA. 

Attorney LKONIDAS  i-.  PRATT. 

KAtTOBS _ ROD(;h  RS.  Mt.Yl.4;  A  CO. 

C.ENEBAL  Agent JAMHS  D.\LK  JOHNSTON. 

Resident  Dikectok K.  H.  NKKl.V. 

Plantation  Scpeein'nt.J.  M.  STliONtt. 
Assistant  do         ..KDWAKD  sPli.KKR. 

do  ..ROHl-KT  (  HHISTV. 

do,        ..CII,\RI.KS   KOWE. 

StoheKfepebAChVCl.J.  Biatty  .iohnston, 
Engi>eeb W>1.  H.  MOOUb. 

The  Ctommission  and  Forwarding  House  of  Rodgers, 
Meyer  k  Co.,  of  San  I'rancisco,  has  been  selected  as 
Factors. 

The  Actuary  of  the  Commercial  Business  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  not  yet  selected.  Offers  of  Lands.  Ma- 
chinery. Dnpk-ments,  Seeds,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Lumljer,  Horses.  Harness,  with  full  particulars, 
should  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  tin-  Board 
of  Trustees.  JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  and  General  .^geut,  12.)  Saiisome  street, 

I9vl-3m  San  Francisco. 


GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Comer  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets,  OAKLAND. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICIi:    I»OUI^TJRY. 

Every  variety  of  Fancy  Poultry  constantly  on  hand 
and  for  sale. 
Address,  with  stamp,  P.  0.  Box  659,  Ban  Prancistx). 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  in  pruvi  nients  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  Grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qnalities  of  a  first-cIass  Fanning  Mill.  It  al.so 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  mixed  Grain.    It   takes  out  Mas- 

.  tard.  Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 

tinct  qualities  of  wheat  if  di-siriTl. 

For  further  information  apply  to         R.  STONE, 
2.^1  2m  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

A.  A.  M  ARKS,  No.  575  Broadway,  N.T.Cnty, 

the  inventor  and   author- 
ized rnited  Slates  Govern- 
ment manufacturer  of  the 
cdebrated    first  premium 
Artiticial  Limbs  with  Rub- 
ber Hands  and  Feet,  has 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  bis  lllustrateU 
Pamphlet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  suflfcred  am- 
putations, especially  to  officers  and  soldietn  who  lost 
their  limbs  in  service.    Copies  sent  free  to  applicants 
21vl-13ts-l'2tr 


r 


1 


STEINWAY  &  SONS'     ' 
Patent  A-grraffe  Pianow, 

GRAND,  SatTARE  AND  TJPRiaHT. 

Pianos  to  Let. 

A.    HEYMAN, 

I  Btreet,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
milS-tf  Opposite  old  Capitol,  Sacbamuito. 


Volume  I.] 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  i,  1871. 


[Number   26. 


The  Eumelian  Grape. 

We  have  placed  upon  our  first  page  to- 
day a  finely  executed  engraving  of  a  bunch 
of    the   Eumelian   grape,  a   comparatively 
new  variety,  which  is  now  attracting   con- 
siderable attention  among  the  vine   grow- 
ers of    the  Atlantic  and  Western  States. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Elliott,  a  well  known 
Eastern     pomologist    says    of 
this  grape: — "Perhaps  no  grape 
of    very    recent    introduction 
better  merits  approval.     It    is 
a  variety  which  in   quality   of 
fruit  we  may  hope  to  tone  up 
and    improve    in   taste,  while 
realizing  a  profit  from  its  sale. 
I  have  watched  its  growth  for 
several  years  and   it   compares 
very  favorably  with,  in  all  re- 
spects, any  and  all  other  varie- 
ties." 

Dr.  Grant  speaks  of  and  de- 
scribes this  grape  as  follows: — 
"I  have  made  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  its  character 
and  history,  and  find  that  dur- 
ing its  whole  existence  of  more 
than  30  years,  the  accounts 
of  it  have  been  favorable.  It 
is  very  vigorous,  hardy  and 
productive  in  habit;  ripening 
always  considerably  earlier 
than  the  Hartford  Prolific.  It 
not  only  resembles  but  fully 
equals  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent foreign  varieties  for 
eating  and  for  wine.  Its  spec- 
ial qualifications  as  fruit  for 
the  table  are: — 

1st.  Mealy,  uniform  texture, 
of  tender,  melting  flesh  that 
all  goes  to  wine,  like  juice 
under  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  tongue,  after  the  skin 
is  broken  by  tearing  the  ber- 
ries from  the  stem. 

2d.  Eipening  evenly  and 
perfectly  all  through,  and  as 
soon  at  the  centre  as  at  the 
circumference. 

3d.  Elavor  pure  and  refined; 
very  sugary,  rich  and  vinous; 
with  a  large  degree  of  that  re- 
freshing quality  which  belongs 
distinctly  to  the  best  foreign 
wine  grapes  for  late  keeping — 
bearing  exposure  well  for  long 
transportation  to  market,  etc. 
For  making  red  wine  it  has  no 
near  competition  among  Amer- 
ican grapes."  Of  course  no  results  ob- 
tained at  the  East  can  be  depended  upon 
under  the  changed  climate  and  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  still  there  is  nothing 
lost  in  experimenting  here  with  varieties 
approved  elsewhere. 


Our  New  Volume. — For  the  convenience 
of  binding  we  divide  our  annual  issues  into 
two  volumes.  Volume  Two  will  commence 
with  our  next  issue,  and  the  occasion  will 
be  most  opportune  for  new  subscribers  to 
send  in  their  names.  We  trust  our 
friends  will  not  forsake  us  in  these  dry 
times,  but  rather  increase  their  efforts  in 


Auckland  to  the  Mechanics'  Fair. — 
Auckland  proposes  to  send  to  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fair  a  gilded  pyramid  which  shall  re- 
present in  its  solid  contents  the  actual 
bulk  of  gold  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
Thames  Gold  field,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Is  there  not  some  one  in  California  who 
has  suificient  public  spirit  to  get  up  a  sim- 


THE    EUMELIAN    GRAPE. 


The  Labgest  Ship  ever  built  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  launched  some  two  weeks 
since  at  Port  Madison,  Puget  Sound.  Her 
carrying  capacity  of  general  merchandise  is 
about  1,700  tons. 


our  behalf,  and  we  assure  them  that  the 
improvements  in  the  paper  will  keep  pace 
with  its  increase  in  circulation  and  other 
patronage.  With  proper  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  such  a  paper,  we 
might  be  able  to  double  our  present  circu- 
lation within  the  next  sixmonths;  in  which 
case  we  shall  bo  able  to  greatly  imi^rove  its 
columns  and  make  it  what  we  desire  it 
should  be,  the  best  agricultural  journal  on 
the  continent. 


Thebe  are  13,000  doctors  in  the  U.  S. 


ilar  representation  of  the  total  gold  yield 
of  California.  A  silver  pyramid  for  Neva- 
da, or  for  the  Comstock  vein  would  also 
make  a  very  appropriate  and  attractive  exhi- 
bition. 

Choice  Fleeces. — Thirty-eight  fleeces, 
from  Silesian  sheep,  imported  last  year  by 
Major  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Association  have  recently  been  clipp- 
ed. They  weigh  401  pounds.  The  sta- 
ple is  said  to  be  finer  than  any  ever  before 
exliibited  in  this  city.  It  will  be  shipped 
to  Boston.  Wool-fauoiers  can  see  it  at  42 
Clay  street. 


California  Cotton  Growing. 

The  growing  of  cotton  in  California  is 
now  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject 
of  experiment.  Two  eminent  southern 
planters,  both  having  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee — we  allude  to  the  Brothers 
Strong — are  developing  the 
great  cotton  theory  of  Califor- 
nia. Colonel  J.  M.  Strong,  the 
appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  California  Cotton  Growers' 
and  Manufacturers'  Association 
(whose  head  quarters  are  at 
125  Sansome  street,  under  the 
clerical  and  general  manage- 
ment of  Jas.  Dale  Johnston) 
reports  that  notwithstanding 
the  season  has  been  the  most 
unpropitious  for  cotton  grow- 
ing that  he  ever  experienced, 
his  200  acres  of  cotton  is  the 
finest,  for  its  age,  he  ever  saw. 
He  asserts  that  similar  windy 
weather,  in  the  old  cotton  belt 
of  the  South,  would  have  des- 
troyed the  crop.  Eeports  from 
Tenessee  fully  confirm  Col. 
Strong's  assertion. 

His  brother,  John  L.  Strong, 
who  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Los  Angeles 
Land  Company,  to  plant  500 
acres  on  Abel  Stearns  rancho, 
near  Anahiem,  will  come  out 
successfully,  after  a  hard  fight 
with  Spaniards  and  grasshop- 
pers. His  crop  is  now  safe  and 
presents  a  most  encouraging 
prospect.  It  looks  as  though 
the  golden  State  was  to  become 
eminent  as  a  cotton  producing 
region,  and  we  feel  much 
pleased  to  see  that  a  good  foun- 
dation is  being  laid  by  the 
California  Cotton  Growers'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  to 
establish  a  gigantic  cotton  in- 
dustry— or  rather  combination 
of  industries  on  this  coast. 
They  are  pressed  by  several 
parties  to  occupy  land,  ofiered 
to  them  in  fee,  at  several 
points  in  the  State,  from  Kla- 
math to  San  Bernardino;  but 
prudence  requires  a  careful  se- 
lection— as  the  determination 
to  constitute  the  industry  a 
foundation  for  creating  a  manu- 
facturing city  would  fully 
justify.  We  cordially  recommend  this  As- 
sociation to  the  adoption  of  our  speculative 
citizens. 


Work  Progbessing.— The  Tulare  Times 
says  that  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
upon  the  San  Joaquin  irrigating  canal  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fresno  Slough,  at  which 
point  the  water  is  taken  from  the  river. 
There  are  now  seventy  teams  at  work, 
and  two  hundred  more  are  asked  for  im- 
mediately. 
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ECHANICAL     PROGRESS. 


SCEKW-BOLT  MaKINO  IN  CHICAGO. — The 
Railway  Rutiew,  for  Juno  lOth,  describes 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  Screw-Bolt 
Company.  We  quote  in  reference  to  the 
patented  machine  for  threading  the  blanks: 
— "Two  flat  steel  disks  of  the  same  size 
(varying  in  size  and  strength  with  the 
work  to  be  done,  but  generally  about  five 
inclies  in  diameter)  revolve  rapidly  in  oj)- 
posite  directions  in  a  vertical  plane;  and, 
when  idle,  run  far  enough  apart  to  receive 
between,  their  faces  the  rod  to  be  tbreaded. 
These  disks  take  the  plftco  of  the  ' '  plates" 
in  all  other  contrivances.  They  have 
sharply  delined  thread  dies  raised  from 
their  planes  near  their  outer  edges,  and 
facing  each  other.  These  raised  threads 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  number, 
and  are  just  as  far  apart  as  the  desired 
thread  is  to  be.  They  form  a  spiral,  clean- 
cut,  raised  edge,  commencing  inwards  a 
little  ways  from  the  extreme  outer  edge 
and  traveling  outward  (more  or  less  rajjid- 
ly,  according  to  the  number  of  threads  to 
tlio  inch) ,  finally  terminating  at  the  peri- 
])liery.  Between  these  revolving  disks  the 
blank  rod  is  introduced,  point  foremost,  as 
fur  as  the  tliread  is  desired  to  extend  up 
the  rod,  and  is  left  free  to  turn  with  the 
disks,  which  are  then,  by  means  of  a  pow- 
erful lever,  brought  as  near  together  as 
the  rod  allows,  and  made  to  bear  ujjon  op- 
posite sides  of  it.  The  rod  at  once  takes  a 
rapid  revolving  motion  from  them,  and 
commences  traveling  outward.  When  the 
point  is  reached  it  drops  on  to  an  apron  a 
perfectly  threaded  bolt.  With  this  macliine 
a  boy  will  make  on  an  average  8,000  three- 
quarter  inch  bolts  per  day.  The  rod  maj' 
be  wrought  hot  or  cold,  though  when  over 
three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  it  is  preferable  to  heat  it."  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  thread  is  not  mt,  but 
impressed;  thus  toughening,  instead  of 
weakening,  the  rod. 

Bessemer  Metaij  Manufacxtke  in  the 
United  States. — "There  are  now  nine  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States  which 
will  give  their  quota  of  Bessemer  metal 
rails  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing 
needs  of  our  railways.  Of  these  one  is  lo- 
cated at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  four  in  Pennsylvania, 
respectively  at  Harrisburg,  Lewiston,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Johnstown;  two  in  Chicago,  111., 
and  another  at  Joliet,  in  the  same  State; 
and  one  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Only  three  of 
these  were  running  in  1870.  They  turned 
out  about  fifty  thousand  tuns  of  steel  rails. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  number  being 
in  operation  the  present  year  will  give  a 
production  fiftj'  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  last;  while  there  are  those  sanguine  en- 
ough to  predict  that,  should  present  in- 
ducements to  the  manufacture  continue, 
the  year  1872  will  witness  a  yield  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tuns.  Already 
ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  American  Bessemer  works,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  increased  product  is  seen  in  the 
reduction  of  the  price  from  two  hundred 
dollars  per  ton  in  18G2  to  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  per  tun  in  1871." — Artisan. 

EdECTKO-MaGNBTIC    BOILKB-SCALE    Pre- 

\T5NTOR. — We  mentioned  this  some  time 
since.  It  seems  to  be  a  success.  The  Rail- 
road Gazette  says:  "The  result  of  a  lengthy 
trial  on  their  locomotives  and  steam  ferry 
boilers  on  the  Mississippi  River  induced 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  A:  Quincy  Railroad 
to  purchase  the  patent,  and  this  railway  is 
now  understood  to  have  the  batteries  ap- 
plied to  upwards  of  sixty  engines.  An  ex- 
pert is  stationed  at  Aurora  to  examine  the 
engines  and.  keep  the  batteries  in  order.  It 
is  claimed  that  by  its  use  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  boiler  is  even  cleaner  and  less 
oxidized  than  when  it  was  now;  that  a 
boiler  will  evaporate  nearly  or  quite  its 
maximum  of  7 lbs.  of  water  to  one  pound  of 
coal,  never  going  down  to  the  average  of 
4  Its  of  water  to  1  of  fuel;  that  the  saving 
in  fuel  and  consequent  increase  of  power 
being  thus  large,  the  vitality  of  fiber  of 
the  iron  in  the  flues  and  fire-boxes  is  never 
destroj'ed  by  the  intense  heat  necessary  to 
penetrate  the  incrustations  of  foul  boilers. 
A  sheet  from  the  most  exposed  locality, 
where  it  had  been  most  fully  tested,  was 
taken  out  at  Aurora  and  pronounced  to  be 
even  tougher  and  more  ductile  than  when 
t  was  new.  A  piece  from  a  boiler  which 
had  no  battery  on  it  -was  as  brittle  as  a 
china  dish." 

New  Safety  Valve. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Raihmy  Times,  writes:  "A  new  and 
ingenious  safety-valve  arrangement  has 
been  brought  out  by  an  inventor  at  Wor- 


cester, Maijs.  The  valve  requires  neither 
spring  nor  lever,  and  no  weight  except  its 
own  for  its  operation.  The  valve,  some 
three  inches  diameter  and  one  and  a  quar- 
ter thick,  is  inclosed  in  a  case,  in  which  it 
works  uj)  and  down. easily  yet  snugly;  it 
has  a  range  of  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch 
— its  diameter  and  range  must  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler;  the  lower  face  is  flat,  and  its  upper 
face  slightly  concave,  and  it  has  a  small 
hole  through  its  center.  The  bottom  of 
the  cup  or  case  upon  which  it  rests  has  a 
central  hole  for  the  escajjc  of  steam  from 
the  boiler;  around  this  central  hole,  and 
concentric  with  it,  aro  several  segmental 
holes,  through  which  the  steam  passes  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  valve  covers  all  of 
tliese  holes  with  a  steam-tight  fit.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  opening  into  tlie  valve-case  than  the 
central  and  segmental  ones  just  named, 
there  could  be  no  action  to  the  valve,  for 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  would  j)as.s 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  valve  into 
the  space  above  it,  and  of  course  would 
press  the  valve  upon  its  seat  with  a  force 
in  proportion  to  the  aggrregate  area  of  the 
segmental  holes.  To  relieve  the  valve  of 
this  pressure,, a  small  auxiliary  valve  is  fit- 
ted in  the  cover  of  the  case,  or  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  a  superficial  inch  area,  which 
is  adjustable  to  any  pressure  required. 
When  this  valve  opens,  the  larger  valve  is  re- 
lieved of  its  top  pressure,  and  rises  at  once 
and  relieves  the  boiler." 


Composite  Ships. — The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  prints  an  article  from  an 
English  journal  upon  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  composite  ships  over  those  of 
wood  or  iron  alone,  and  appends  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — "The  galvanic  action 
which  took  ijlacc  when  other  than  copper 
bolts  were  emjiloyed  to  fasten  the  cojiper 
sheathing  and  the  wooden  planking  to  the 
iron  frames,  has  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment, to  a  great  ^extent,  of  the  composite 
principle.  The  cost  of  the  copper  bolts  is 
excessive,  and  those  of  galvanized  iron  arc 
not  suited  to  the  purpose.  *  *  The  ap- 
parent cheai)ue68  and  strength  of  iron  ves- 
sels ruined  the  shipbuilding  interests  of 
this  country.  Iron  ships  can  be  built  more 
cheaplj'  in  England  than  here.  American 
shipbuilding  must  be  based  upon  the  su- 
periority and  cheapness  of  the  native  tim- 
ber for  years  to  come.  Our  shiivyards  are 
to  a  great  extent  idle  because  it  is  supposed 
that  iron  is  superior  to  wood  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing material;  but  let  some  Yankee  find  a 
cheai)  and  reliable  substitute  for  copper 
bolts,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
composite  shipbuilders  of  this  country  will, 
ere  long,  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  finest  ship-yards  of  the  Clyde  or 
Tyne." 

ToKPEDOES  IN  Oil  Wells. — The  Roberts 
patent  for  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  oil  wells,  by  the  use  of  torpedoes  has 
just  been  sustained  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
jjatent  consists  in  sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well  a  water-tight  flask,  containing  ex- 
plosive material,  and  so  constructed  that 
its  contents  may  be  ignited  by  means  of 
electricity.  The  result  is  in  most  cases  to 
greatly  increase  the  flow  of  oil.  The  the- 
ory is  that  the  oil  is  in  seams  or  crevices 
in  the  rock,  of  various  sizes  and  irregularly 
located;  and  that  a  well  sunk  through  the 
oil-bearing  rock  may  not  touch  any  of 
them,  and  thus  may  obtain  no  oil,  though 
it  may  pass  very  near  the  crevices.  The 
torj)edo  breaks  through  obstructions  and 
permits  the  oil  to  reach  the  well. 

Rails  of  Prime  Quality. — The  Director 
of  the  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  Montreal,  samples  of 
steel  and  iron  used  in  manufacturing  the 
rails  for  the  roatl.  Among  these  samples 
is  an  iron  rail  which  was  twisted  cold  thir-. 
teen  times  before  fracturing,  and  was 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  spiral  spring. 
There  are  also  plates  bent  by  hammering 
cold  across  the  grain,  a  double-headed  steel 
rail,  bent  cold  and  elongated  twenty-five 
per  cent.  An  axle  Ijent  cold  in  a  testing 
machine  forms  a  complete  knot  without 
any  fracture  whatever. 

Circular  Saws  for  Stone  Cutting. — J. 
E.  Emerson,  the  inventor  of  the  movable 
saw-teeth,  has  patented  "  the  use  of  adjus- 
table, reversible,  and  interchangeable  chis- 
els or  cutters  for  sawing  stone;  also  the 
use  of  adjustable  diamond  or  carbon  hol- 
ders, the  use  of  diamonds  or  carbons  al- 
ternated with  the  chisels,  and  the  manner 
of  fastening  them  in  the  saw-plate." 


SCIENTIFIC    I^ROGRESS. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Bjugdoms  Con- 
tinuous.— The  following  is  from  Prof. 
Wyville  Thompson's  lecture  at  Edinburgh 
University:     "A    plant  cannot  assimilate 

pure    carbon,  or    hydrogen,  or  nitrogen; 
it  seems  that  it  can  assimilate  no  element- 
ary substance  except  oxygen,  unless  it  be 
presented  to  it  in   the  nascent  condition. 
An  animal   stands  in  ])recisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  binary  compounds,  carbonic 
acid,  water  and  ammonia.     However  abun- 
dantly, therefore,  it    might    be    suijplied 
with  these  binary  compounds  which  actu- 
ally coDtaiu  all, the  elements  necessary  for 
ita  sustenance,  it  would  anr«ly  die   of    in- 
anition.    In  order  to  be  capable  of  afford- 
ing nourishment  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
these  substances  must  be  elaborated  to  the 
condition  of  ternary  and  quaternary  com- 
pounds, and  this  can  only  be  done  in  the 
cells  of   plants.     This,  then,  is  the  broad 
and  practical  distinction  between  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal  kingdoms.     Plants 
have  the  power  of  absorbing,  modifying, 
and  organizing  inorganic  substances,  while 
animals  are  entirely  dependent  upon   the 
organic  substances  thus  ^jrepared  for  their 
suijport.     Taken    in    this   sense,  the   dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kingdoms  is  most 
marked,  and  of  the  highest  practical  value; 
but  when  we  set  aside  this  one   peculiar 
property,  which  is  possessed  only  by  some 
jilants,  and  only  by  certain  parts  of  those 
plants  at  certain  periods  of  their  life,  and 
especially  when  we  observe  certain  minute 
forms,  of  low  organization,  on  the  verge  of 
either  kingdom,  it  becomes  absolutely  im- 
possible to  assign  any  definite  distinctive 
character.     The    character   which   is,  jjer- 
haps,  most  iialpable  and  universal,  is  that 
a  mass  of  vegetable  protoplasm  is  at  some 
time  during  its  existence,  inclosed   in   a 
cell-wall,  which  is  composed  of   cellulose, 
or  some  very   nearly   allied   ternary  com- 
pound.    Animal  protoplasm   is  rarely,  if 
ever,  confined  in  this  way;  that  is  to  say, 
in    nucleated  cells,  with  cellulose  walls, 
which  are  found  in  all  plants,  and  are  not 
found    in   the   animal   kingdom.     ♦     *     » 
Now,  although  the  power  which  plants 
Ijossess  of  fixing  carbon  and  combining  it 
with  the  elements  of  water,  is  the  charac- 
ter   which    practically    distinguishes    the 
Vegetable    from    the  Animal    kingdon,  I 
have  already  shown  that  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  by  any  means  a  universal  test.     In 
this  respect  broomrapes   and  dodders  are 
animals.     When    we    pass   down  by  anj' 
path  we  choose,  either  through  animals  or 
l)lants,  ■we  come  equally  to  a   great  series 
of  very  simple  forms — mere  little   masses 
of  protoplasm  with   a  nucleus.     Some   of 
these  contain  peculiarly  formed  masses  of 
bright  colouring  matter,  green,  scarlet,  or 
yellow,  and  with  the  possession   of    such 
pigment  we  usually  associate  the  power  of 
decomposing     carbonic     acid.     Many    of 
these    bodies  have,  however,  no  coloring 
matter  at  all,  cxcciH  what  is  derived   from 
their  food.     A  large  number  of  these  sim- 
ple forms  are  enclosed  in  a  wall   of    cellu- 
lose, but  very  many  of  them  are  naked  or 
merely  covered  with  a  pellicle  of    firmer 
protoplasm;  while  some,  such  as  the  Plas- 
modia of    the   myxogastric   fungi   are,  for 
some  part  of  their  lives,  enclosed  in  a  cel- 
lulose wall,  and  for   another  part,  naked. 
Going    still    lower,  we     have_   Haeckel's 
Monera,  differing  from  the  others  merely 
in  the  absence  of  a  nucleus  and  the  total 
want  of  differentiation  of  any  part.     Even 
these    last    are    sometimes  coloured,  and 
from  their  chemical  reactions  it  seems  very 
likely  that  they  possess  some  low   form   of 
the  peculiar  vegetable  power.     Now,  the 
question  is,  whether  all   these    consider- 
ations lead  in  any  way  in  the  direction   of 
establishing  a  separate  kingdom  for  these 
simple  beings.     I  think  decidedly  not,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  prove  alniost  to 
demonstration   that  organic   nature  must 
be  taken   as  one   whole,  that  the  Animal 
and    Vegetable    kingdoms  are  absolutely 
continuous,  and   that  a  ti-ee  flinging   its 
green  flags  into  the  sunshine  and   feeding 
on    the    winds    of    heaven,  is  essentially 
nothing  more  than  a  vast  colony  of  a  pro- 
tozoon,  comparable  to  a  gigantic  nummu- 
lite,  only  building  a  cellulose  instead  of  a 
calcareous  ^hell,  and  developing  a  special 
secretion  in  special  organs  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  do  So." 


nitric  acid,  then  in  the  glass  jar  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  Bcid  1  to  10.  At  the  same 
time  I  put  up  the  same  number  of  cups 
(five)  of  the  electropoion  l>attery.  Testing 
each  battery  through  galvanometer  with  38 
miles  of  resistance,  I  fo^ind  that  each 
marked  40^  I  then  placed  3  cups  of  your 
battery  in  sersice  (working two  machines,) 
and  two  cups  short  circuited,  with  six 
inches  of  wire.  These  remained  so  for  20 
hours;  after  which  the  3  cui)s  showed  28' 
and  the  2  cups  10"  through  same  resistance. 
1  then  for  the  same  length  of  time,  placed 
the  electropoion  battery,  3  cups  ^n  service 
and  2  short  circuited,  and  my  tests  then 
showed  the  elec.  4  cups  to-  be  23°  and  the 
two  cups  dead.  The  new  battery,  on  be- 
ing tested  at  this  time,  showed;  3  cups 
thirty  degrees,  2  cups  fifteen  degrees.  I 
have  this  afternoon  found  the  Sicups  electro- 
poion dead,  while  the  weir  battery  is  in  such 
good  condition  that  I  have  put  the  3  cups 
in  service  again,  and  the  two  cups  on  short 
circuit." 


The  Niteo-Chromic  Battery  Fluid. — 
The  Journal  qf  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
June  gives  a  letter  from  the  Supt.  of  the 
New  York  Tire  Alarm  Telegraph  to  W.  G. 
Levison,  a  part  of  which  we  copy: — "Tea 
days  since,  I  put  up  your  battery,  viz., 
filled  up  tlie  porous  cup  around  the  coie 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  filling  up  with 


Strimg  Vibrations  Made  Visible. — In 
a  recent  lecture  on  "Sound,"  at[the  Royal 
Institution,  Prof.Tyndall  illustrated  difier- 
ent  rates  of  vibration  by  means  of  different 
tuning-forks  with  strings  attached.  He 
made  the  vibrations  visible  to  the  audience, 
— says  the  Medumics'  Magazine, — "by  dark- 
ening the  theatre,  and  illuminating  the 
strings  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  so 
that  they  threw  long  shadows  on  the  screen, 
and  when  they  were  made  to  ^-ibrate,  shad- 
owy segments  of  a  gauze-like  appearance 
were  seen.  In  another  experiment  ho 
showed  the  segments  in  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  manner.  A  fine  platinum  wire, 
several  feet  long,  was  attached  to  one  end 
of  one  of  the  tuning  forks,  and  then  made 
red  hot  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity 
passed  through  it  from  a  forty-cell  Grove's 
battery.  When  the  fork  was  then  mad^  to 
vibrate,  the  red  hot  wire  was  thrown  into 
vibrating  segments,  and  whei-ever  it  vi- 
brated most  it  was  of  course  most  cooled 
by  the  air,  so  tliere  became  dark — lost  all 
its  redneae.  But  at  the  nodal  points  it  re- 
mained red  hot.  Thus  by  its  own  vibra- 
tions it  was  di^'ided  into  red  hot  and  dark 
sections.  While  thus  vibrating,  the  red 
hot  nodal  points  wore  hotter  than  while  the 
whole  string  was  at  rest,  because  tlie  cool- 
ing of  the  other  portions  of  the  wire  in- 
creased their  electrical  conductivity,  and 
thus  a  more  powerful  current  acted  on  the 
points  of  no  motion." 

Conservation  of  Force. — In  a  commu- 
nication to  Nature,  N.  A.  Nicholson  says: 
"What,  then,  does  the  Conservation  of 
Force  doctrine  amount  to  in  plain  English  ? 
It  amounts  to  the  simple  admission  tha^ 
the  tendency  to  move  is  a  property  of  mat- 
ter inseparable  from  it  and  coexistent  with 
it,  and  it  is  this  tendency  to  move  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  changes  -which  we  ob- 
serve around  us.  *  *  *  Prof.  Ansted 
says:  "The  first  and  greatest  lesson  thatthe 
students  of  Geogi-aphy  and  (ieology  must 
learn  is  that  motion  is  not  limited  to  mass- 
es of  bodies,  but  is  actually  taking  place 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  within 
all  ma.sses,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gase- 
ous, and  often  without  approaching  tlie 
surface."  The  Universe  is  one  mightj' 
system  of  changes,  and  these  changes 
arise  from  the  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween matter  and  motion ;  and  Dr.  Benco 
Jones  says  truly,  "  The  cjuestion  between 
materialism  and  spiritualism  is  in  fact  only 
a  question  between  ponderable  and  impon- 
derable materifQism." 


Herschel  the  Father  of  Photography. 
The  author  of  a  biographical  sketch,  in 
Nature,  of  John  Herschel,  who  has  just 
died  at  the  age  of  79,  says  that  indirectly 
he  may  be  regarded  aa  the  father  of  pho- 
tography, inasmuch  as  he  announced  in 
1819  the  property  of  tlie  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  "dissolve  newly  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  almost  as  reaJily  as 
sugar."  "To  this  property  alone  it  was 
owing  that,  twenty  years  after,  Daguerre 
was  enabled  to  practically  realize  the  hopes 
of  Davy  and  Wedgewood,  that  the  photo- 
graphic pictures  they  had  alrea^ly  obtained 
might  one  day  be  fixed  and  preserved. 

Detecting  Artificially  Colored 
Wines.  —  Phipson  proposes  the  spectro- 
scope for  this  purpose.     He  asserts  that 


naturally  colored  wines  give  no  definiteab- 
sorption  bands,  but  only  a  very  general 
absorption,  greatest  toward  the  violet; 
whereas,  Brazil  wood  and  so  on,  produce 
very  distinct  absorption  bandg.  He  adds 
water  if  the  wine  is  too  dark.  The  least 
sign  of  an  absorption  band  he  deems  sus- 
picious. This  method  may  prove  of  great 
value.— Jowrno/    Franklin    Institute,  June. 
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)j|ORRESPONDENCE. 


Right  and  Left. 

Editoks  Pkess:— In  your  issue  of  June 
3(1  is  a  communication  over  the  signature 
of  "Curiosity,"  in  which  the  writer  at- 
tempts to  refute  my  argument  on  this 
question,  by  giving  the  result  of  several 
experiments  made  by  himself  and  a  friend, 
to  ascertain  whether  a  person  would  walk 
more  to  the  right  tlinn  to  the  left,  and  he 
assumes  that  the  lecturer  was  entirely 
right  in  his  conclusions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  writer  does  not  wish  his  experi- 
ments "  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  but 
only  as  strong  evidence." 

I  can  give  "  Curiosity  "  three  good  and 
suflScient  reasons  why  his  experiments 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
and  why  they  furnish  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  lecturer's  theory. 

First.  His  experiments  were  made  with 
the  eyes  shut;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
person  groping  in  the  dark  is  to  rely  on 
the  protection  of  his  ' '  good  right  arm  "  as 
a  fender  from  accidents  by  falling  over  ob- 
structions or  running  against  objects.  The 
mind  and  body  of  the  blindfolded  person 
would  therefore  follow  the  leading  of  the 
dexter  member  aforesaid. 

Second.  The  writer  went  out  prepared 
to  make  the  exiieriments  in  the  interest  of 
his  theory  of  the  matter,  and,  so  far  as  his 
action  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  he  is  too 
swift  a  witness.  To  be  sure,  if  a  man 
wishes  to  go  to  the  right  in  preference  to 
the  left,  he  can  always  do  so,  provided  he 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  who 
wishes  him  to  go  the  other  way. 

Third.  The  distance  traveled  to  the  tree 
or  post  designated  must  have  been  compar- 
atively short — too  short  to  afford  conclusive 
evidence. 

An  Experiment. 

But  I  will  offer  ' '  Curiosity  "  an  experi- 
ment which  he  can  make  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  which  will  not  only  be  conclusive,  but 
which  will  afford  him  evidence  that  can  be 
seen  with  "  half  an  eve." 

Let  him  be  set  d%wn  in  the  center  of  a 
piece  of  woodland,  in  a  locality  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted;  and  let  the  distance 
from  his  place  of  landing  to  the  nearest 
open  country  be  five  or  six  miles,  and  no 
path  or  traveled  road  existing  for  him  to 
follow.  Having  provided  himself  with  a 
pocket  compass  he  can  take  his  course  in 
any  direction  to  find  the  open  country;  but 
ho  must  not  again  consult  the  instrument 
until  he  emerges  from  the  wood.  On 
reaching  the  open  place,  and  before  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  let  him  examine 
the  compass  and  he  will  find  that  he 
has  diverged  several  points  to  the  left  of 
the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
when  he  started. 

The  lecturer  referred  to  in  this  discus- 
sion was  correct  in  his  premise,  but  wrong 
in  his  deduction.  The  right  side,  or  the 
limbs  carrying  it,  will  show  a  tendency  to 
outwork  the  left,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  ability  to  do  so.  But  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  the  body  should  be  carried 
more  to  the  left  in  walking  long  distances. 
If  a  curve  is  described  in  any  manner — 
and  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  one — is 
it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
stronger  and  more  enduring  right  limbs 
should  take  the  outer  and  longer  half  cir- 
cumstance of  the  semicircle,  while  the 
weaker  left  leg  and  foot  move  upon  the 
inner  and  shorter  curve  of  the  same  ? 

How  it  Is  in  Training  Itorses. 

Several  facts  in  the  training  of  horses 
support  this  view.  The  principal  acts  in 
circus-riding  are  performed  toward  the 
left,  which  place  the  left  side  of  the  horse 
on  the  inside  or  shorter  curve  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring.  Race  courses  are 
laid  out  from  the  grand  stand  with  the 
same  purpose.  Who  does  not  known  that 
there  is  always  a  contest  for  the  "  inside 
track,"  which,  of  course,  is  the  shortest? 
And  the  weaker  horse  has  a  better  chance 
of  winning  on  that  side  than  the  stronger 
on  the  outside,  because  his  left  feet  de- 
scribe a  circle  of  less  dimensions  than  the 
left  feet  of  his  competitor.  The  "  nigh 
horses,"  in  a  team  of  any  number,  are 
those  placed  on  the  same  side  as  the  driver, 
namely,  the  right  side;  and  are  always  the 
stronger  animals  of  each  span.  They  are 
so  placed  that  they  may  be  within  easier 
reach  of  his  whip  and  his  voice,  and  that 


he  may  be  the  better  able  able  to  urge 
them  to  use  their  strength  in  keeping  the 
vehicle  on  a  straight  course;  whereas,  the 
tendency  would  be  to  sheer  off  to  the  left 
if  the  horses  were  not  so  placed.  And, 
finally,  horse-powers  in  the  field,  with  re- 
volving horizontal  arms  to  each  of  which 
is  attached  a  draft  animal,  are  made  to 
move  to  the  left,  so  that  the  right  limbs, 
being  able  to  "  outwalk  the  left,"  as  said 
the  lecturer,  shall  take  the  outside  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  traveled,  being  the 
longest  in  distance,  and  requiring  more 
endurance  and  strength  than  the  "inside 
track." 

The  force  of  the  foregoing  examples  is  in 
their  evident  confirmation  of  the  position 
taken  in  my  first  article  on  this  subject, 
namely,  that  the  left  leg  and  foot  constitute 
the  pivot  on  which  the  body  swings  in  a 
state  of  comparative  rest,  while  the  right 
leg  and  foot  perform  the  heavy  work  of  lo- 
comotion. A  p>ivot  suggests  revolving 
motion;  and  who  ever  saw  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  even  for  perpetual  motion,  the 
moving  parts  of  which  revolved  away  from 
their  pivotal  center  ?  From  such  a  centrif- 
iigal  catastrophe  the  Lord  preserve  the 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  all 
other  families  upon  which  they  dejsend  for 
subistence ! 

Nature  Bears  Out  tl)is  Reasoning. 

All  nature  bears  out  the  reasoning  of 
the  preceding  argument.  The  right  side 
of  any  natural  object  is  always  the  largest 
and  the  heaviest.  It  is  so  with  an  orange 
an  apple,  a  pear,  even  a  mustard  seed. 
The  skin  and  other  portions  of  the  right 
side  of  these  will  always  be  found  thickest 
and  toughest.  The  right  side  of  a  tree  is 
the  heaviest  limbed,  and  the  most  umbra- 
geous. The  great  globe  itself,  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  taking  the  north  pole  as 
its  head,  has  more  land  out  of  water  on  its 
right  or  eastern  hemisphere.  And,  what 
is  very  curious,  if  we  take  the  east  as  the 
head,  and  the  northern  and  southern  hem- 
ispheres as  the  right  and  left  limbs,  we 
shall  find  more  land  on  the  northern  or 
right  side  of  the  earth. 

And  in  man,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
hand,  arm,  leg,  and  foot  which  are  the 
largest  and  strongest,  but  the  entire  bodily 
economy  also.  The  right  eye,  the  right 
half  of  the  face,  the  viscera  of  the  right 
side — as  the  lung,  liver,  kidney,  etc, — are 
also  the  largest.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  toward  the  right  side,  as  the  one 
having  the  most  work  to  do. 

It  must  now  be  plain  to  your  correspon- 
dent, as  it  is  to  me,  that  if  the  right  limbs 
in  "  outwalking  the  left"  cause  the  body 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  as  the  lec- 
turer said,  such  movement  must  jjlace  the 
right  side  on  the  inner  or  shorter  side  of  a 
curve,  and  give  the  left  limbs  more  work 
to  do  than  they  are  constituted  to  perform. 
He  will  at  once  see  that  this  is  very  unphil- 
osophical  and  improbable.  It  would  make 
the  right  side  the  jsivotal  or  resting  one, 
and  the  left  the  energetic,  strong  and  active 
working  part  of  the  body,  which  every  one 
knows  it  is  not.  PmcLO  Sophus, 


The  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation. 

How  Grant's  Indian  Policy  Works. 

Eds.  Phess: — Thinking  that  a  few  words 
from  this  distant  locality  might  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  your  excellent 
journal,  I  have  concluded  to  drop  you  a 
few  lines  from  Hoopa  Valley. 

This  locality  is  about  50  miles  above  the 
moiith  of  the  Klamath  river,  and  about  10 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Trinity. 
It  is  a  beautiful  valley  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  width.  The  Trinity  river  winds  its 
way,  from  side  to  side,  through  its  entire 
length.  Nature  seemingly  could  not  have 
produced  a  more  beautiful  or  appropriate 
f)lace  for  a  reservation,  locked  in,  as  it  is, 
by  rough,  precipitous  and  almost  impassi- 
ble mountains. 

The  curse  of  Indian  reservations,  gener- 
ally, is  their  easy  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  where  evil-disposed  per- 
sons, having  fear  of  neither  God  nor  man 
in  their  hearts,  carry  on  an  illicit  trafiic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  with  the  Indians. 
Here  we  are  entirely  free  from  this  source 
of  annoyance;— a  drunken  Indian  on  this 
reservation  being  an  object  that  I  have 
never  witnessed. 

Camp  Garten,  garrisoned  by  two  com- 
panies of  U.  S.  infantry  and  commanded 
by  Col.  Nelson,  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  valley. 

There  are  about  750  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  who  are  at  present  peaceable 
and  quiet;  though  it  was  only  a  few  years 
since  that  they  wore  the  terror  of   Hum- 


boldt, Klamath  and  Trinity  counties.  Four 
years  since  they  killed  the  agent,  Mr. 
Stockton. 

How  the  New  Policy  Works. 

President  Grant,  in  pursuance  of  his 
policy  of  christianizing  and  civilizing  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  commissioned 
llev.  D.  H.  Lowry,  of  the  California  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
as  agent  of  this  reservation,  and  under  his 
administration  a  complete  change  has  been 
wrought.  Formerly  the  em^aloyes  and 
whites  generally  were  in  the  habit  of  co- 
habiting indiscriminately  with  Indian 
women,  and  many  half-breed  children  is 
the  result  of  this  crying  evil.  All  the  em- 
ployees at  present  are  christian  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  who  have  left 
comfortable  homes  with  the  desire  and 
hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  these 
Indians.  Several  of  the  ladies  have  started 
schools,  and  it  is  interesting  to  witness 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  crowd 
around  their  teachers.  A  building  is  now 
being  prepared,  for  a  school-house,  and  will 
be  finished  in  a  few  days,  when  a  perma- 
nent day  school  will  be  established.  Prob- 
ably within  the  next  twelve  months,  four 
or  five  schoolhouses  will  be  erected  and  as 
many  schools  in  siaccessful  occupation. 
Agricultural  Prospects. 

While  the  denizens  of  the  valleys  are 
suffering  from  the  drouth,  we  in  the  mount- 
ains are  having  an  abundance  of  rain. 
There  are  about  700  acres  in  hay  and 
grain,  all  of  which  look  well  and  give 
j)romise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  and  has  been  in- 
jured by  being  plowed  too  wet;  and  should 
we  be  visited  with  a  drouth  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  this  ruinous  system  of 
plowing  will  tell. 

Another  Lesson  in  Thorough  Culture. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  summer  fallowing  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, is  a  field  of  wheat  containing 
about  40  acres.  This  piece  of  grain  is  a 
strip  in  the  center  of  a  large  field.  It 
was  plowed  last  year  for  corn,  but  not 
planted.  This  spiing  it  was  sown  to  wheat, 
which  is  headed  out  and  looks  as  well  as 
any  grain  I  have  ever  seen;  while  that  on 
each  side  of  it  is  not  yet  headed  out  and 
does  not  look  nearly  so  well,  and  I  pre- 
sume will  not  yield  more  than  two-thirds 
as  much.  When  harvested  I  will  report 
the  difference  in  yield. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  "all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  we 
concluded  to  have  a  "^lay  Day"  picnic. 
The  officers  of  the  fort  and  their  wives 
joined  us,  and  we  spread  our  lunch  on  the 
side  of  a  huge  old  mountain  overlooking 
the  valley,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  we  returned  to  our 
home,  all  feeling  better  for  our  little 
frolic.  MoEE  Ano;^. 

Klamath  County,  May  28th. 


Blackberry  Wine. 

Don't  can,  or  dry,  or  eat  up  all  your 
blackberries.  Save  some  of  them  for  wine, 
of  which  a  most  excellent  article  can  be 
made — good  alike  for  the  table  and  kitchen, 
and  highly  valuable  for  the  sick  room.  In 
some  classes  of  diseases,  especially  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  a  first-class  article  of 
blackberry  wine  is  more  valuable  than  the 
most  costly  foi-eign  wine,  even  when  made 
from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape. 

One  great  reason  why  blackberry  wine  is 
not  more  appreciated  is  because  it  is  so 
seldom  properly  made;  and  yet  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  making  a  good  article,  and  the 
process  is  very  simple.  A  writer  in  the 
Southern  Planter  says  he  has  made  it  for 
several  years  past,  and  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  failed  to  produce  a  good  article 
by  following  the  subjoined  directions : — 

Gather  the  berries  when  perfectly  ripe, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  bruising. 
Empty  them,  as  fast  as  gathered,  into  a  tub 
until  yoiihave  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill, 
with  juice,  the  cask  in  which  you  propose 
to  make  the  wine. 

Have  the  utensils,  etc.,  required  in  the 
process,  all  ready  before  you  pick— or  at 
least  before  you  mash  your  berries.  Every- 
thing must  be  scrupulously  clean.  You 
want  a  keg,  a  beater  of  seasoned  hard  wood, 
a  pail,  a  large  bowl,  tureen  or  other  vessel 
into  which  to  strain  your  juice,  a  good 
thick  strainer — two  or  three  folds  of  fine 
white  flannel  is  the  best  material — a  couple 
of  yards  of  osnaburgs,  a  spare  tub  or  a 
bucket  or  two,  and  a  tub  of  soft  spring 
water.  Everything  must  be  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  dirt  or  odor  of  any 
kind. 


Crush  the  berries  thoroughly  e 

beater,  and  then  after  straining  the  inj^uor, 
which  runs  freely  from  the  pulp  through 
the  folded  flannel,  empty  it  into  the  cask, 
measuring  it  as  you  put  it  in.  When  the 
juice  has  been  all  drained  from  the  pulp, 
you  proceed  to  press  the  pulp  dry.  If  the 
quantity  is  large,  this  had  best  be  done  by 
a  regular  press,  but  if  only  a  few  gallons 
are  wanted,  the  osnaburg  answers  very 
well.  Stretch  out  the  osnaburg,  put  a  gal- 
lon or  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  pulp  into 
the  center,  fold  the  cloth  over  it  on  each 
side,  and  let  a  strong  hand  at  either  end 
twist  the  cloth  with  all  their  strength: 
when  the  juice  is  well  pressed  out,  remove 
and  lay  aside  the  cake  of  j)omace,  and  put 
in  more  pulp.  This  XDrocess  is  apparently 
rough,  but  is  both  rapid  and  effectual.  The 
juice  so  extracted  is  strained  and  measured 
into  the  cask  as  before  mentioned.  The 
flannel  strainer  and  the  osnaburg  may  need 
rinsing  occasionally  during  the  work. 

When  all  the  pulp  is  pressed,  put  the 
hard  cakes  of  pomace  taken  from  the  cloth 
into  a  tub,  and  pour  upon  them  a  little 
more  soft  spring  water  than  you  have  clear 
juice;  break  up  the  balls  and  wash  them 
thoroughly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  obtain  all 
the  juice  left  in  the  mass,  and  then  strain 
it  clear;  measure  out  as  many  gallons  of 
this  water  as  yoii  have  of  clear  juice,  say 
five  gallons  of  the  water  to  five  gallons  of 
the  juice,  dissolve  in  each  gallon  of  the 
water  six  pounds  of  sugar,  (brown 
or  white  as  you  want  a  common  or  first- 
rate  wine,)  and  when  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  the  juice,  (first  passing  it  again 
through  the  strainer) ,  and  mix  them.  Then 
rinse  out  your  cask,  put  it  where  it  can 
stand  undisturbed  in  a  cellar;  fill  it  per- 
fectly full  of  the  mixture,  and  lay  a  cloth 
loosely  over  the  bung  hole.  In  two  or 
three  days  fermentation  will  commence, 
and  the  impurities  run  over  at  the  bung; 
look  at  it  every  day,  and  if  it  does  not  run 
over,  with  some  of  the  mixture  which  you 
have  reserved  in  another  vessel,  fill  it  up 
to  the  bung.  In  about  three  weeks  fer- 
mentation will  have  ceased,  and  the  wine 
be  still;  fill  it  again,  drive  in  the  bung 
tight,  nail  a  tin  over  it,  and  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  following  November, 
or  what  is  better,  March.  Then  draw  it  off, 
without  shaking  the  cask,  put  it  into  bot- 
tles or  demijohns,  cork  tightly  and  seal 
over. 

For  a  ten  gallon  cask,  you  will  need 
about  434  gallons  of  juice,  4%  gallons  of 
water  and  26  pounds  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
same  proportion,  for  larger  or  smaller 
quantities.  Some  persons  add  spirit  to  the 
wine,  but  instead  of  doing  good,  it  is  only 
an  injury. 

Another  process  is,  after  pouring  in  the 
mixture  for  a  ten  gallon  cask,  to  beat  up 
the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  into  a  froth, 
put  them  into  the  cask,  and  with  a  long 
stick  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  wine. 
In  five  or  six  days,  draw  the  now  clarified 
wine  off  by  a  spigot  and  without  shaking 
the  cask  at  all,  into  a  clean  cask,  bung  up 
and  tin,  to  be  drawn  off  into  glass  in  No- 
vember or  March. 

The  more  carefully  your  juice  is  strained, 
the  better  the  quality  of  your  sugar  and 
the  more  scrupulotisly  clean  your  utensils, 
particularly  your  kegs  are,  the  purer  and 
better  will  be  your  wine. 

The  best  quality  when  you  gather  your 
own  fruit,  and  make  it  yourself,  costs  you 
only  the  price  of  the  white  sugar,  and 
when  bottled  will  cost  you  in  money  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bottle. 


Does  Black  Walnut  Destroy  Fbuit 
Tkees?— Mr.  O.  Snowberger,  of  Quincy, 
Pa.,  writes  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  in  New 
York  as  follows: — "I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  seen  three  api^le  trees  destroyed  by 
black  walnut,  and  I  believe  they  destroy 
grape  vines.  I  judge  it  is  the  water  drop- 
ping off  the  walnut  leaves  that  does  the 
work."  Have  any  of  our  readers  met  with 
any  similar  experience  ?  If  what  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Snowberger,  is  a  fact,  it  is  one 
which  should  be  generally  known,  as  the 
large  number  of  people  in  this  State  who 
are  now  planting  black  walnut,  wotild,  un- 
der such  circiimstances,  take  special  care 
to  place  them  in  localities  where  no  such 
damage  could  occur. 

Benefit  Othebs  and  Profit  Youkself. 
Ben  Holladay  is  the  leading  spirit  and 
Joseph  S.  Wilson  the  President  of  the 
Oregon  Land  Company,  which  is  forward- 
ing scores  of  good  Western  farmers  and 
German  immigrants  to  our  moister  neigh- 
bor, where  stock  lands  range  from  50  cts.  to 
$1.50,  and  average  farm  lands  from  $2.50  to 
$5  out  of  Willamette,  and  $10  in  Willa- 
mette valley. 
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Grain  Culture  on  Twitchell  Island. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hyde,  of  Road  Locomotive 
notoriety,  baa  left  at  this  office  several 
samples  of  wheat  and  oats,  taken  from  the 
Eanch  of  Prather  &  Miner,  on  Twitchel 
Island.  There  arc  two  stools  of  wheat, 
■which  niiuiber  respective!}'  90  and  81  stalks, 
which  contained  an  average  of  about  SO 
grains  to  each  head.  This  was  some  of 
the  grain  Avhich  was  stamped  in  by  sheep, 
as  described  by  us  last  winter.  The 
ranch  is  known  as  the  Kentucky  ranch, 
and  contains  about  1,000  acres;  1,'iOOsheep 
were  employed  in  treading  in  the  grain. 
They  were  driven  over  the  ground  in  a 
lengthened  band  about  thirty  feet  wide,  a 
driver  preceding  and  following,  and  one 
traveling  upon  cither  side,  midway. 
After  being  carefully  drilled  to  the  work 
one  day,  they  marched  thereafter  almost 
as  steady  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Mr. 
Hyde  has  also  left  with  us  a  bunch  of  oats, 
numbering  78  stalks,  growing  from  asir- 
gle  stool.  They  measure  over  five  feet  in 
liight  and  are  well  headed  out. 

This  is  the  first  year'.s  tillage  of  this  land, 
which  cost  the  present  owners  about  $10 
per  acre,  and  they  get  from  it,  this  year, 
about  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
After  the  wheat  has  been  harvested  the 
laud  will  be  flooded,  and  a  second  growth 
will  spring  up,  which  will  make  good  hay, 
or  other  crops  may  be  put  in  and  har- 
vested in  the  fall.  The  wheat  grown  on 
this  land  was  from  seed  sent  out  from  the 
Patent  Office. 

The  property  of  cereal  plants  to  tiller 
or  stool  is  a  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
one,  and  adds  largely  to  their  product. 
The  extent  of  tillering  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  soil,  weather  and  the 
amount  of  seed  put  into  the  ground.  A 
loose,  free  soil  is  more  favorable  for  tiller- 
ing than  one  that  is  stiff  and  compact. 
Tillering  implies  an  instinctive  faculty  iu 
plujits  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  food 
within  their  reach.  When  the  cereal  plants 
find  an  abundance  of  food  and  room,  they 
push  out  their  radicals  vigorously;  but 
when  they  are  crowded  for  room  and  jjoorly 
fed,  they  exhibit  but  slight  tendency  to 
tiller.  The  tendency  to  tiller  seems  also 
greater  on  new  than  on  old  lands.  In  fact, 
wheat  always  seems  to  do  best  on  new- 
lands. 

In  the  old  lands  of  Europe  the  tillering 
is  very  scant.  Col.  Is'Couteur,  a  French 
writer  on  the  wheat  plant,  mentions,  as  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wheat  which  sometimes  tillers  to 
the  extent  of  32  stalks;  while  5  to  10  stalks 
are  set  down  as  the  usual  tillering  in  that 
country  for  the  ordinary  varieties  of  wheat. 
This  proportion  also  holds  good  for  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  usual  ex- 
tent of  tillering  in  the  Atlantic  or  Western 
States;  but  our  impression  is  that  it  is  not 
more  than  half  what  is  usually  met  with 
in  well  cultivated  lands  in  this  State.  Our 
stools  of  70,  80  and  100  stalks  and  over,  as 
is  sometimes  met  with,  must  seem  very 
extraordinary  to  our  European  readers. 
The  stools  above  described  may  be  seen  at 
this  office,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive similar  favors  from  other  of  our 
agricultural  readers.  Who  will  send  us  a 
stool  of  wheat  that  will  exceed  the  liighest 
number  of  stalks  above  given?  We  shall 
Ijlace  them  on  exhibition,  properly  labelled, 
at  the  coming  exhibition  in  this  city,  and 
also  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento. 


Crofctt's  Transcontinental  Guide. — 
The  publishers  of  this  work — the  best  and 
most  complete  guide  book  published  in 
America — furnishes  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  rarest  scenery  on  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  the  C.  P.  R.  R., 
a  few  of  which  views  he  has  consented 
that  we  should  reproduce  in  our  paper. 
Two  appear  with  our  "Editorial  Notes"  in 
this  issue.  Crofutt  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  his  liberal  enterprise,  and  every 
tourist  should  buy  his  book,  no  matter  how 
many  other  guide  books  they  possess. 


The  Foot-Hllls. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  foot-hills  bordering  the  great 
central  valleys  of  our  State  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  The  hills  of  Sonoma,  Ma- 
rin, the  lower  part  of  Napa  and  Solano  and 
other  ijortions  of  the  State,  subject  to  the 
fogs  arising  fron  the  Bay,  have  long  been 
most  successfully  cultivated  in  grain,  po- 
tatoes and  other  valuable  crops  while  the 
hills,  further  north  and  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  these  fogs,  have  been  regarded  as 
of  but  little  value.  The  experiences  of 
the  past  and  present  seasons,  however,  are 
revolutionizing  all  our  ideas  upon  this  sub- 
ject. While  the  crops  on  the  plains  and 
Hat  lands  have  ijroved  almost  an  entire 
failure,  this  season,  grain  sown  on  the 
high,  gravelly  ridges  and  foot-hills  along 
the  coast  range  adjoining  these  plains  is, 
almost  without  exception,  giving  most  sat- 
isfactory results. 

We  were  told  by  a  very  intelligent  farm- 
er in  Solano  County,  whoso  place  is  lo- 
cated just  south  of  the  Wolfskil  neighbor- 
hood, that  he  last  season  summer-fallowed 
one  thousand  acres,  six  hundred  of  which 
were  on  the  plains,  and  four  hundred  in 
the  foot-hills.  All  was  sown  early  last 
fall — before  the  rain.  The  six  hundred 
acres  on  the  plains  return  him  nothing, 
while  the  four  hundred  acres  of  the  foot- 
hills will  net  him  S'20  per  acre. 

If  he  had  sown  the  entire  1 ,000  acres  in 
the  foot-hills,  as  he  might  have  done,  his 
profits  would  have  been  $20,000  on  the 
year's  operation,  while,  as  it  is,  he  comes 
out  about  even. 

The  experience  of  all  his  neighbors,  as 
to  the  superior  capacity  of  the  hilly  land 
to  withstand  the  drouth,  is  the  same  as  his. 
It  is  probable  that  more  rain  fell  upon  the 
hills  than  upon  the  plains  near  by,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  this  year  the  course  of 
the  rain  belts  has  been  around  the  mount- 
ain ranges,  avoiding  the  large,  open  val- 
leys; but  the  difference,  in  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, could  not  hive  been  very  great.  The 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  have  this  year  also 
developed  a  similar  state  of  facts  as  com- 
pared to  the  low  lands  adjoining.  So  ac- 
tual experience  'in  agriculture,  in  this 
Staff,  is  constantly  upsetting  our  supposed 
well-established  theories.  It  is  a  hard 
country  in  which  to  conduct,  free  from 
error,  an  agricultural  paper.  Facts  are 
valuable.  Theories'are  uncertain  and  un- 
safe. Farmers,  give  us  your  facts,  and  we 
will  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  agricult- 
ure. 

Thimble  Skein  Wagons,  Etc. 

Editors  Press: — I  have  oft«n  asked 
well-informed  persons  why  there  is  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  iron  axle  and  thimble  skein  wagons,  and 
as  I  have  not  received  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  as  yet,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
answered  by  some  of  j-our  readers,  and 
perhaps  important  to  not  a  few.  Some 
prefer  an  iron  axle  wagon  to  a  thimble 
skein,  saying  it  runs  lighter,  being  equal 
in  other  respects;  but  some  prefer  the 
thimble  skein,  giving  the  same  i-easons. 
Some  want  the  chambered  boxing,  as  in 
the  Studebaker  wagon ;  others  the  straight 
boxing,  as  in  Soule's  Improved  Wagon,  of 
Sacramento,  who  says  his  thimbles  are  on 
the  principle  of  the  Concord  coach  wagons 
and  better  than  all  others.        C.  L.  See. 

Nicolaus,  1871. 

Came  to  its  Home  A«ain. — The  family 
of  Dr.  Porter,  which  resides  at  433  Clemen- 
tina street,  in  this  city,  have  had  a  pet  Cali- 
fornia linnet,  which  they  have  cared  for 
over  two  years.  Some  three  months  ago  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  fell  out  and  the  linnet 
disajipeared,  and  was  not  heai-d  from  or 
seen  by  any  of  the  family  for  three  mouths, 
until  one  day  last  week,  it  was  observed 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  pecking  at  one 
of  the  windows.  Its  cage  was  brought  and 
placed  within  sight,  when  the  little  wan- 
derer immediately  took  jjossession,  and 
manifested  its  joy  by  warbling  some  of  its 
sweetest  notes. 


Improving  the  Breed  of  Hogs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  increased 
attention  is  being  given  in  this  State  to 
improving  the  breed  of  hogs,  and  to  this 
end  it  is  essential  that  buyers  should  be 
well  posted  as  to  the  "  points"  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  not  our  jjurpose  now  to  discuss 
the  relative  breeds;  but  to  lay  down  cer- 
tain rules  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  the 
animal  which  shall  be  applicable  alike  to 
all  breeds.  We  have  here  eleven  rules  for 
judging  the  character  of  the  animal,  as  laid 
down  by  an  extensive  and  intelligent 
breeder  of  hogs — Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  Car- 
head,  England.  In  the  main,  we  believe 
they  will  be  generallj-  accepted  as  correct; 
although  in  certain  jjoints  exceptions  will 
be  taken  by  some: 

Head  and  Ears. — The  head  wide  in  front; 
ears  erect  and  pointed  forward;  chops 
rounded,  and  well  filled,  up  to  the  brisket. 

Cresl  and  Shoulders. — Crest  wide,  and 
rising  well  to  the  shoulders;  shoulder- 
blades  well  sloped  backwards. 

Bibs  and  Loins. — Ribs  well  sprung,  loins 
wide  and  slightly  arched. 

//iHd-yuarters..— Hind-quarters  not  to 
slope,  nor  narrow  towards  the  tail. 

Hams. — Hams  rounded  outwards,  well 
let  down;  and  full  towards  the  twist. 

Chest. — Chest  wide,  with  elbows  well 
out. 

Fore-ribs  aud  Flank. — Fore-ribs  wide  un- 
derneath; flank  well  let  down,  straight, 
and  well  filled  to  the  stifle. 

Legs  and  Feel. — Legs  straight  and  small 
in  the  bone;  feet  small  and  compact. 

Hair  and  Color. — Hair  plentiful,  bright 
and  vigorous;  color  to  denote  purity  of 
breed. 

Tail. — Tail  entire, — thick  at  root,  and 
tapering. 

Size. — Size  according  to  the  breed. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  best  author- 
ity perhaps  in  the  world,  lays  down  the 
following  table,  for  giving  the  full  value 
to  perfection  in  each  of  the  above  particu- 
lar points: 

No.  Award  to  Perfection. 

1.  Head  and  Ear.« 8 

2.  Crebt  »nd  Sbouldcrs 8 

3.  Ribs  and  Loins 12 

4.  Hind-quarters 10 

5.  Hams IJJ 

6.  Cticst 10 

7.  Fore-ribs  and  iiank IB 

».  Legs  and  Feet 10 

9,  Hair  and  Color 10 

10.  Tail 5 

11.  Size 10 

Award  a  less  number  to  each  of  these 
points  in  the  proportion  that  it  falls  short 
of  perfection  or  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Thus — if  the  head  be  long  or 
narrow,  the  chest  light,  and  the  ears  hang 
down  over  the  eyes,  aAvard  only  G  or  4,  or 
2  <ir  0,  as  they  may  deserve,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  points.  Then  add  the 
number  of  awarded  points  together,  and 
the  total  will  g^ve  the  order  of  merit  in 
the  animal. 

Fodder  for  Hogs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  A(fri- 
culture  writes  as  follows: — I  have  never 
seen  any  distinction  made  between  grow 
ing  fodder  for  cows  and  hogs,  and  one 
might  suppose  that  there  is  none;  but 
there  is  quite  a  difference. 
•  Any  close  observer  will  see  that  cows  eat 
the  blade  first  and  then  the  stalk.  \^  ith 
hogs  it  is  just  the  reverse;  they  look  for 
nubbins  first,  then  the  stalk,  and  last  the 
blade  (if  at  all) .  My  experience  is  this:  If 
I  meant  to  feed  to  cows,  I  would  sow  about 
forty  grains  to  the  foot ;  if  it  was  intended 
for  hogs  I  would  sow  about  twenty  to  the 
foot.  Where  it  is  sown  about  twenty  to 
the  foot,  every  stalk  will  have  a  nubbin  on 
it,  which  is  quite  an  item.  I  sow  in  drills 
four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  apart,  and  cover 
with  a  one-horse  harrow,  as  it  comes  up 
more  even  than  if  covered  in  any  oilier 
way. 

Grass  lor  Breeding  Hogs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural 
says:  "  A  good  supply  of  grass  for  breed- 
ers is  of  untold  value.  They  should  be 
put  on  pasture  two  or  three  weeks  before 
breeding  time,  as  it  increases  the  milk 
greatly.  Breeders  on  a  good  supjily  of 
grass,  with  some  corn,  will  not  only  retain 
their  flesh,  but  grow  continually,  and  be 
easily  fattened  in  the  fall  or  winter,  while 
the  pigs  will  be  large  and  healthy,  and 
their  growth  will  not  V)0  checked  during 
the  winter.  If  breeders,  with  their  pigs 
are  confined  in  small  yards  during  the 
summer,  and  fed  on  grain  alone,  it  will 
take  two  of  the  former  to  make  a  shadow 
in  the  fall,  while  the  latter  will  be  small 
and  poor,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  good 
subjects  for  diseases. 


How  to  Fatten  Hogs  Profitably. 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  hogs  is  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  liountiy, 
and  should  form  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  eveiy  farmer,  in  California,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  This  is  a  matter  that 
should  bo  especially  taken  iuto  account  in 
this  State,  especially  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  importing  such  large  numbers  of  live 
hogs,  by  rail,  from  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
yond the  Missisippi !  In  addition  to  the 
"points''  given  in  another  article,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  two  or  three  more,  which  if 
rightly  improved  may  be  of  service  to  the 
fai'mers  of  this  State. 

The  hog,  like  other  animals,  has  been 
much  improved  by  judicious  selections 
and  cros.ses  in  breeiling;  but  several  points 
in  everj'  good  breed  depend  upon  the  swill 
pail.  High  feeding  is  required  to  do  the 
best  with  any  animal  of  any  breed.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  making  a  (300  pound 
porker  on  scanty  food.  When  a  man  pre- 
tends that  his  breed  of  hogs  can  be  made 
largo,  rangy  and  fat  on  a  small  quantity  of 
food,  you  can  set  him  down  as  one  that  has 
reckoned  without  his  host. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is,  that  the 
pig  should  be  kept  growing  thriftily,  and 
enlarging  his  skin,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  The  hog  is  kept  as  a 
machine  to  work  up  food  into  pork,  and 
the  more  he  works  up  in  a  month  the 
greater  the  profit.  It  costs  twice  as  much 
to  m.ike  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  upon  a 
stunted,  half-starved  pig  as  upon  one  that 
has  always  been  kept  growing  thriftily. 

An  Ohio  hog  grower  says  that  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  will  make  the  biggest 
hog  out  of  a  pen  in  twelve  months:^ — 
"Take  two  parts  of  barley,  two  of  corn, 
and  one  of  oats;  grind  them  together,  then 
cook  and  feed  cold.  Ho  says  it  is  the 
cheapest  food,  and  that  any  pig  of  good 
improvefl  breed  can  be  made  in  this  man- 
ner to  gain  a  pound  a  day  until  a  year 
old."  We  would  add  two  parts  of  peas  to 
the  mixture. 

With  resources  not  excelled  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  pork,  in  California,  has  been 
in  short  supply  ever  since  the  advent  here 
of  the  gold  seekers;  and  the  prospect  ap- 
peal's to  indicate  that  prices  will  keep  up 
for  years  to  come — a  fact  which  should 
encourage  an  increase  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry  until  o\^  home  market,  at 
least,  is  amply  suppbed. 

Valne  of  Hogs  at  any  Point  of  Ship-  • 
ment. 

The  following  rule  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  hogs  at  various  points  more  or 
less  distant  from  a  market  was  lately 
atlopted  by  the  Union  Farmers'  Club  of 
Illinois,  and  w'ill  be  found  valuable  here 
as  well  as  there,  to  both  buyer  and  seller — 
and  particularly  to  the  seller. 

Rule. — To  ascertain  the  value  per  100 
lbs.  of  live  hogs  at  point  of  shipment,  ac- 
cording to  San  Francisco  market  prices  for 
same  description  of  hog,  multiply  the 
average  weight,  less  estimated  shrinkage, 
by  the  number  it  takes  to  make  a  car  load; 
then  multiply  this  by  the  San  Francisco 
prices  for  the  same;  from  the  amount  de- 
duct freight  and  charges,  and  iuto  the 
amount  divide  the  gross  weight  of  same 
nnmber  of  hogs,  for  the  actual  value  per 
100  lbs.  at  place  of  shipment. 

E.r.nmple. — What  should  be  the  net  vahie 
of  50  good  hogs  at  Stockton,  weighing  300 
tt)s.  wlicu  the  price  in  San  Francisco  is 
quoted  as  averaging  §7.10  pur  100  fc.  ? 

From  300  tbs.  deduct  8  lbs.  for  shrink- 
age. This  amount,  292  ft)8.,  multiply  by 
50,  the  number  of  hogs  in  a  car.  Multiply 
this  product  by  87.10,  the  price  per  hun- 
dred at  San  Franci.scc,  and  we  get  JS1,036.- 
60  as  the  price  at  San  Francisco.  Deduct 
freight  and  charges,  say  867.80,  leaving 
$968,8.5,  net  valne  at  San  Francisco.  Di- 
vide this  by  weight  of  hogs  at  Stockton 
(15,000  lbs.)  and  we  got  $6.45  as  value  at 
that  city.  Deduct  this  from  the  San 
Francisco  price,  and  we  get  the  cost  of 
freight  and  expenses  of  shippitag  per  100 
liounds. 

Improvino  Swine. — Mr.  George  L.  Bar- 
bee,  who  was  recently  in  England  looking 
for  Berkshire  hogs,  writes  home  to  his 
correspondent  that  he  met  buyers  there, 
upon  the  same  errand,  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  This  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  interest  which  is  being 
taken  at  the  present  time  to  improve  this 
important  branch  of  farm  stock. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Croi>s  AN.D  Wbathee  IN  BuTTE. — The  Be- 
cord  of  June  24ith  says:  Mr.  LeiiJliansor,  a 
rancliman,  living  near  Forbestown,  has 
sent  us  a  specimen  of  oats  grown  on  his 
place,  and  which  were  takeu  from  a  con- 
siderable field  of  like  growth.  The  stalks 
now  in  our  office  measure  over  six  feet  in 
hight,  and  are  well  headed  with  grain. 
The  foothills  of  Butte  can  beat  the  world 
in  whatever  they  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce, whether  it  be  golden  sands,  luscious 
fruit,  or  golden  grain. 

Monterey  County!— The  Castroville  Ar- 
7«s  of  June  24th  has  the  following:  Up 
the  valley,  and  on  the  uplands,  many  have 
commenced  harvesting,  and  many  more 
will  do  so  in  a  week  or  two.  The  humid 
weather  we  have  had  lately  keeps  back  the 
ripening  of  crops  in  some  localities,  but 
farmers  say  the  harvest  generally  will  be 
earlier  than  usual.  Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  straw,  there  will  be  fsir  more  "head- 
ing" done  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  We 
are  told  by  those  who  know,  that  wheat  is 
filling  out  finely  under  the  influence  of  the 
cool,  foggy  weather,  which  still  continues, 
and  makes  fires  very  acceptable  morning 
aud  evening.  Potatoe,  bean  and  other  late 
crops  are  also  thriving  vigorously,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  weather  ui)ou  the  fields 
makes  uj)  in  a  great  measure  for  the  ab- 
sence of  sunshiny  weather. 

The  San  Joaquin  Islands. — The  Anti- 
och  Ledger  of  June  24th,  says:  Kemball's 
Island,  opposite  Antioch,  containing  about 
seventy  acres,  one  half  of  which  has  been 
reclaimed  by  a  substantial  levee,  is  the  most 
thrifty  spot  in  our  vicinity.  About  fifteen 
acres  are  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  fruit  trees  are  all  in  a  bearing  condi- 
tion, and  one  may  find  strawberries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  etc.,  in 
abundance.  Along  the  levee  there  are  innum- 
erable vines,  laden  with  fine  clusters  of 
grapes.  This  island,  which  formerly  pro- 
duced but  tules  and  willows,  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  that 
can  be  found  on  the  San  Joaquin.  Truly, 
the  wilderness  may  be  "made  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  "There  are  15,000  acres  of  wheat 
on  Twitchell's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  yield  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  unusually  dry  season  has 
Ijroved  beneficial  to  the  owners  of  reclaimed 
swamp  lands,  enablfhg  them  to  raise  large 
crojis. 

Fresno  County. — The  E.cposilor  learns 
that  the  farmers  in  the  mountains  have  bet- 
ter crops  this  season  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Yancey  claims  to  have  the  best  field  of 
grain,  wheat  and  rye,  in  Fresno  county, 
aud  Col.  Burrough  has  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  as  fine  barley  as  ever  gi-ew  out- 
doors. On  King's  river,  where  the  fields 
are  convenient  for  irrigation,  excellent 
crops  will  be  raised.  Taking  these  King's 
river  fields  as  a  sample,  what  will  Fresno 
county  be  able  to  do  when  her  broad 
plains  are  thorougly  irrigated  by  the  abund- 
ant -yvaters  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's 
—rivers  ? 

Grain  AND  Flax  in  San  Mateo. — Accord- 
ing to  the  San  Mateo  Gazette  of  June  24th, 
the  haying  season  is  past,  and  the  farmers 
are  now  busy  cutting  their  grain.  On  the 
coast  haying  has  scarcely  commenced  yet, 
as  crops  are  usually  from  three  to  four 
weeks  later  than  they  are  in  the  valley  and 
the  interior  of  the  State  generally. 

Most  of  the  Wilsey  ranch  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  sown  with  flax  this  year, 
and  as  seen  from  the  Half  Moon  Bay  road , 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  crop. 

Grain  in  Sacramento  County. — The 
Telegraph  says:  Salsbury,  of  Salsbury  Sta- 
tion, from  a  field  of  ninety  acres  of  barley 
harvested  thirty-three  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  has  several  larger  fields  from  which  the 
average  yield  will  be  larger;  his  hay  crop 
yield  has  been  about  two  hundred  tons. 
We  have  heard  of  another  farmer  in  that 
vicinity  who,  it  is  said,  will  clear  seven 
thousand  dollars  from  his  crops  this  season. 
The  farmers  in  this  section  are  well  satis 
fied. 

Tall  Wild  Oats  in  Napa. — The  Napa 
Register  of  June  the  24th  says:  Robert 
(irisby  brought  into  town  on  Fridfiy  last, 
from  his  ranch  eight  miles  above  this  city, 
a  bundle  of  wild  oats  of  this  season's 
growth,  which  measured  nine  feet  in  hight. 

Orchard  Grass  in  Humroldt. — The 
Humboldt  Times  of  June  17th  says:  We 
have  received  from  James  Smith,  of  Fei-n- 
dale  a  specimen  of  orchard  grass,  grown 
upon  his  farm,  which  is  the  finest  we  ever 
saw.  It  is  seven  feet  in  hight,  straw  finer 
than  would  be  expected  for  such  a  growth, 
and  is  luxuriantly  headed  out. 


Norway  Oats  in  Sonoma. — The  Peta- 
luma  Journal  and  Argus  of  June  the  14th 
says:  We  were  shown  a  bunch  of  Norway 
oats  at  Whitney's  store  last  week,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  stalks,  from  one  seed,  that 
Avas  growing  on  the  Pierce  farm,  this  side 
of  Two  Eock  Valley.  The  stalks  were  five 
feet  high  and  well  headed  out.  The  field 
they  were  from  consists  of  five  acres,  which 
was  sown  on  the  24th  of  March  last,  the 
amount  of  seed  planted  being  only  twenty- 
eight  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Crickets  in  Siskiyou. — Crickets,  says 
the  Yreka  Journal  of  June  23d,  have  been 
destroying  crops  to  a  gi-eat  extent  on  Little 
Shasta,  and  are  journeying  eastwardly. 

Scale  Bug. — We  copy  the  following 
from  the  Los  Angeles  News  of  June  21st: 
The  scale  bug  is  on  the  war  path,  and  is 
more  numerous  in  the  orange  groves  this 
year  than  for  several  years  past.  It  is  said 
that  the  dry  season  is  very  favorable  to  the 
rapid  increase  and  development  of  this  lit- 
tle pest,  which  has  the  good  taste  to  prefer 
the  orange  tree  for  a  place  of  residence,  al- 
though not  unfrequently  attacking  the 
lemon  and  lime.  Mr.  Mateo  Keller  has 
taken  the  field  against  the  invasion  of  his 
orchard,  and  is  having  all  of  his  infested 
trees  washed  with  strong  soap  and  water, 
by  which  means  he  expects  to  abate  the 
nuisance  and  destroy  the  bug. 

Norway  Oats. — A  bushel  of  Norway 
oats  sowed  last  winter  in  San  Miguel  canon, 
Monterey  county,  is  producing  a  remarka- 
ble crop.  Its  yield  in  grain  will  be  no  less 
than  one  hundred  bushels,  while  if  cut  for 
hay  it  would  turn  out  eight  tons   per  acre. 

What  Deep  Plowing  Will  Do. — The 
present  season  passes  in  this  valley  for  one 
of  the  very  dryest  the  whites  have  seen  and 
yet  there  has  heen  no  difficulty  in  i^roduc- 
ing  grain  anywhere  when  the  ground  was 
l^roperly  cultivated.  Mr.  Handy  Huffaker 
brought  some  very  fine  potatoes  into  town 
and  sold  them.  Knowing  that  this  gentle- 
man lived  upon  the  broad  plain  between 
the  Kaweah  and  Kings  river,  some  eight 
miles  removed  from  any  ditch  or  running 
stream,  we  ventured  to  ask  how  his  pota- 
toes were  raised;  his  answer  was  that  in  a 
portion  of  his  patch  he  put  the  plow  down 
to  the  beam  and  there  he  raised  good  po- 
tatoes, notwithstanding  they  were  topi)ed 
by  the  grasshoppers.  The  other  portion 
of  the  patch  was  plowed  with  a  refractory 
team  and  therefore  slighted,  and  the  pota- 
toes were  a  failure. —  Visatia  Delta. 

Sale  of  Blooded  Sheep. — We  see  it 
stated  that  a  portion  of  the  Silesian  sheep, 
which  we  recently  noticed  as  having  been 
brought  to  this  State  by  Major  Beck,  of 
Sacramento,  have  been  sold  at  what  are 
considered  very  fair  rates— bucks  -IflSO, 
ewes  .IflGO. 

Grasshoppers. — Bad  accounts  of  the 
ravages  of  grasshoppers  reach  us  from 
several  quarters  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State.  We  have  an  article  prepared  on  the 
subject,  which  is  crowded  out  this  week. 

Ripe  Apples. — Peter  Young  brought  the 
first  ripe  apples  into  the  Stockton  market 
on  the  24tli  inst. 

OREGON. 
The  Reported  Oregon  Wool  Frauds.— 
The  Walla  Walla  paper  has  this  notice  of 
the  wool  frauds:  We  learn  that  the  lot  of 
wool  complained  of  was  purchased  by  A. 
Frank,  of  Hardman  &  Co.,  Touchet.  Mr. 
Frank  says  he  saw  the  wool  weighed  after 
it  was  packed;  that  the  lot  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  average  sized  bales,  gross 
weight,  5,089  pounds;  that  the  bales  were, 
if  anything,  under  the  average  weight.  The 
affidavits  of  persons  who  helped  do  the 
shearing  and  packing  of  the  wool  have  been 
taken  and  sent  below,  in  which  they  de- 
clare that  the  twenty-seven  bales  could  not 
have  had  one  hundred  pounds  of  di;t  in 
them.  Mr.  Frank  is  of  the  oijinion  that  a 
wilful  mistake  has  been  made  at  San 
Francisco,  with  the  view  of  depreciating 
the  price  of  Walla  Walla  wool,  which  has 
heretofore  stood  high  in  the  market.  We 
hope  his  view  of  the  case  will  prove  correct 
on  investigation. 

Weather  and  Crops. — The  weather  at 
last  accounts  from  Oregon  was  highly  fa- 
vorable for  bringing  forward  the  croj^s,  al- 
though the  season  is  backwai-d,  and  will 
compel  farmers  to  work  with  more  indus- 
try to  get  their  crops  in.  The  wheat  was 
looking  well.  The  editor  of  the  Portland 
Bulletin  had  made  a  trip  up  the  east  side  of 
the  Willamette,  aud  found  the  crops  along 
there  looking  exceedingly  well,  and  gave 
promise  of  an  unusual  yield  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  very  beneficial  effect 
of  the  late  rains  and  the  cool  weather  of 
the  tardy  spring  is  visible  in  the  uncommon 
brightness  of  the  blades  of  the  growing  ce- 
reals, and  this  indication  is  of  itself  of  the 
best  character.  The  fall  and  winter  sowed 
wheat  looks  fine,  and   so   does  all  of  that 


sowed  early  this  spring;  while  that  put  in 
only  within  a  few  weeks  already  shows 
signs  of  much  favorable  promise. 

The  Willamette  Farmer  advises  a  thor- 
ough trial  of  bean  culture  in  Oregon,  the 
present  season,  and  urges  the  farmers  to 
plant  and  sow  every  crop  that  can  make 
food  for  man  or  beast,  as  a  few  days  only 
will  elapse  before  it  will  be  too  late  to  plant 
or  sow  late  crops.  Whatever  in  that  re 
spect  is  worth  doing  should  be  jDromptly 
and  well  done. 

The  same  jiaper  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Oregon  will 
have  to  stand  a  short  competition'with  those 
of  Illinois  in  the  matter  of  pork,  bacon  and 
hams.  A  cheapening  of  feed  for  hogs  is 
suggested  by  giving  them  clover  pasture. 
The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  aud  might 
be  improved  to  advantage  in  California 
also. 
Fine  WooL.^The  Fanner  of  the  17th  says: 
"Last  week  we  saw  T.  L.  Davidson  un- 
loading at  Farrar's  wareroom  sixty  fleeces 
of  Spanish  Merino  wool  of  extra  fine  qual- 
ity.— He  informs  us  that  the  fleeces  are 
considerably  lighter  than  those  sheared 
from  the  same  sheep  last  spring." 

The  Dallas  Messenger  says  the  arrivals  in 
that  city  of  wood  and  flour  en  route  for 
Portland  from  the  upper  counties  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Territory,  are  increas- 
ing. 

Special  Premium  for  Early  Risers. — 
F.  R.  Hill,  of  Wilbar  offers  a  special  prem- 
ium of  $10  dollars  to  the  youth  under  20 
whose  habits  have  not  allowed  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  him  either  asleep  or  in  bed  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  who  has  not  al- 
lowed himself  to  loiter  away  his  time  at 
corner  groceries,  etc.  The  object  of  the 
premium  is  to  encourage  industry  and  good 
habits.  The  examination  will  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Oregon  Ag.  Society. 
At  least  three  competitors  must  contest. 

Improved  Stock. — The  Farmer  says 
there  was  never  before  so  much  enquiry  in 
Oregon  for  choice  herds  of  horned  stock 
as  now.  Farmers  there  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  breeding  small  herds  of 
choice  stock,  or  carefully  grading  up  com- 
mon stock,  by  personal  attention,  feeding, 
soiling,  etc.,  is  a  system  which  will  pay, 
and  has  paid  well,  heretofore,  in  spite  of 
adverse  theories.  Farmers  are  putting  up 
more  spacious  barns  and  shed  room,  and 
will  lay  in  hay  for  winter  and  raise  green 
crops  to  feed  in  summer. 

That  is  the  true  policy,  and  should  be 
adoi^ted  in  this  State.  The  primitive,  if 
not  barbarous  manner_  of  stock-raising  so 
generally  practiced  in  this  State  is  both 
unprofitable  (as  compared  with  a  different 
policy)  and  inhuman,  and  should  be  done 
away  with. 

Hogs. — Hon.  James  Hendershott,  of 
Union  county,  says  the  Farmer,  has  lately 
purchased  four  hundred  head  of  hogs,  in 
the  Willamette  valley,  for  his  farm  in 
Eastern  Oregon. 

Large  CoLT.-=-Thomas  Townseud,  who 
lives  four  miles  southwest  of  Salem,  owns 
a  Samson  colt,  raised  by  him,  which 
weighs  1,446  pouhds,  and  stands  1(5% 
hands  high.  The  colt  is  three  years  old, 
and  a  tine  specimen  of  an  animal. 

A  Farmers'  Club. — There  is  talk  of  or- 
ganizing a  Farmers'  Club  in  Thurston 
county,  Washington  Territory. 

Goose  Lake  Valley. — The  Jacksonville 
Times  learns  from  Goose  Lake  valley  that 
the  grass  is  excellent  and  stock  in  fine  con- 
dition, the  haying  season  is  about  com- 
mencing and  large  quantities  will  be  put 
up  this  year.  Many  immigrants  this  spring 
are  settling  in  the  valley. 

New  Comers. — Emigrants  are  coming 
into  the  Willamette  and  other  valleys  of 
Oregon,  and  into  Washington  Territory, 
in  great  numbers^from  California,  the 
Eastern  States  and  from  Euroi)e.  A  new 
Immigration  Society  has  been  organized 
by  the  European  and  Oregon  Land  Com- 
pany, who  are  prepared  to  hold  out  great 
inducements  for  immigi-ation  from  Europe. 
To  this  end  an  agency  has  been  established 
in  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  Herman  G. 
MViUer,  an  old  resident  of  California,  and 
a  veteran  editor  of  great  intelligence,  is 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  He  has 
already  started  for  Europe. 

The  amount  of  land  disposed  of  at  the 
Olympia  land  office  during  May,  was  20,- 
874  acres. 

Mills  for  the  Indians. — The  Willam- 
ette Farmer  says  that  grist  mills  are  being 
put  up  upon  the  Grande  Ronde  Reserva- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  A  por- 
tion of  the  funds  for  this  work  is  taken,  by 
consent  of  the  Indians,  from  the  moneys 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  government.  It 
is  better  to  use  this  money  in  the  erection  of 
useful  improvements  than  to  spend  it  for 
trinkets.     And  this  new  plan  of  consulting 


the  Indians  in  council,  as  was  done  »  lis 
instance,  as  to  how  their  money  shall  be 
used,  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
plans  heretofore  followed. 

Gen.  Grant's  Indian  policy  seems  to  be 
working  well.  In  this  connection  wo 
would  call  attention  to  our  correspondence 
on  another  page  from  the  Indian  Raserva- 
tion  in  Hoopa  valley,  in  this  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Crops  in  Utah.-  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  June  22d,  says:  Intelligence  from  the 
southern  counties  represents  that  the  grow- 
ing crops  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
localities  where  the  grasshoppers  have  de- 
stroyed them,  are  remarkably  good.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  this  is  to  be  a  pros- 
perous year  for  Utah.  Nothing  is  likely 
to  fail  but  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  so  far 
disintegrated  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold 
it  together  for  another  twelvemonth. 

Crops  in  Boise  Valley   are  backward, 
from  cold  weather  and  late   rains.     Warm 
weather  has   set   in.      On   June    7th   the 
thermometer  reached  93  degrees. 
ATLANTIC. 

A  Severe  Drouth  has  fallen  upon  the 
people  of  the  extreme  Eastern  States,  as 
well  as  upon  us  in  California.  The  dam- 
age from  drouth  on  Long  Island  alone  is 
estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars.  The 
damage  to  New  England  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  There  is  much  talk  of  a  gen- 
eral introduction  of  irrigation  in  all  locali- 
ties where  it  is  readily  practicable. 

The  Wheat  and  Corn  Products  East, 
according  to  the  Department  of  AgTicul- 
ture  report,  are  not  flattering  for  the  coun- 
try generally.  Tlie  acreage  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  increased,  but  the 
crop  will  not  increase  in  like  proportion, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  csuses,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  dry  spring  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  largest  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  wheat  is  reported  from  Kansas, 
where  it  is  30  per  cent,  greater  than  last 
year.  The  report,  on  the  whole,  is  not 
specially  discouraging,  except  as  failing  to 
show  such  an  increase  in  production  over 
other  years  as  might  be  expected. 

Fruit  in  Ohio.— Mr.  B.  Bateman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  in 
a  letter  dated  May  15th,  says:  "  The  pros- 
pects of  the  i^each  crop  continue  quite 
good,  in  spite  of  frequent  frosts.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  light,  as  it  was  too 
heavy  last  year.  Grapes  are  a  little  in- 
jured by  frosts,  but  with  a  chance  for  a 
fair  crop.  The  blossoms  of  the  early 
strawberries  were  killed;  later  ones  are 
doing  well,  but  the  weather  is  too  dry  and 
cool. 

Cranberries  in  New  Jersey. —  This 
branch  of  fruit  production  in  New  Jersey 
is  now  in  advance  of  her  strawberry  cul- 
ture, and  on  a  safer  footing.  In  Ocean 
county  alone,  last  year's  crop  of  cranberries 
amounted  to  25,000  bushels,  worth  $100,- 
000.  The  other  counties  will  bring  up 
the  aggregate  crops  of  the  State  to  40,000 
bushels. 

The  Maple  Sugar  Crop  of  Vermont  has 
been  larger  than  it  has  been  for  any  season 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  forms  a 
very  important  item  in  the  productions  of 
the  State — even  at  the  low  price  sugar 
brings  now,  the  best  being  from  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound. 

Plague  of  Insects. — The  Eastern  papers 
call  this  the  "  Insect  Year."  The  Hessian 
fly  is  destroying  the  Southern  wheat  fields; 
the  locusts  are  devouring  everything  be- 
fore them  in  certain  quarters  of  the  north, 
and  the  potato-bug  and  ravenous  worms  of 
various  sorts  are  eating  up  vegetables  and 
killing  fruit  trees.  One  of  the  pajjers  says 
it  seems  as  though  all  the  insect  enemies 
of  mankind  had  united  in  one  grand  revo- 
lution against  human  industry. 

The  black  caterpillars  are  worse  in  Ar- 
kansas than  ever  known  before,  and  are 
stripping  the  leaves  in  the  forest. 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  have  gone  extensively  into  tobacco 
rftising  this  year. 

Over  200  women  are  now  working  farms 
on  their  own  account  in  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Indiana.     Tliis  is  official. 

A  FIRE  company  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
has  a  pet  sheep  that  runs  to  all  the  fires. 

A  New  Havk.n  gentleman  recently  recov- 
ered $375  for  a  tree  spoiled  by  gas  from  the 
New  Haven  Gas  Co.'s  pipes. 

A  Prolific  Vine. — A  nursery  in  Maine 
has  two  rose  vines  on  which  there  were 
4,000  buds  at  one  time. 

Iowa  has  planted  a  corn  crop  to  raise 
100,000,000  bushels. 

A  Marylander  had  140,000  peach  trees 
in  blossom  this  spring. 

A  Long  Roost.— A  pigeon  roost  in  Wis- 
consin is  forty  miles  long  and  eight  broad. 
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Saa  Diego. 

Editors  Pbess: — Your  correspondent 
left  San  Francisco  two  weeks  ago  by 
steamer  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  San 
Diego  and  the  interior  towns  of  Southern 
California,  and  observing  the  physical 
characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  State 
and  its  futiire  jjrospects  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  business  generally.  In  pass- 
ing down  the  coast  on  a  steamer,  but  little 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  country,  except 
that  it  appears  mostly  barren  and  destitute 
of  vegetation. 

We  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  Thursday, 
June  15th.  The  harbor  fully  equaled  my 
expectations  of  what  I  had  read  and  heard 
of  it.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific;  but  not  from  the 
winds,  which,  coming  from  the  south, 
blow  over  the  low  sand  spit,  or  peninsula 
of  land  which  separates  the  bay  proper 
from  the  ocean.  But  hea\'y  winds  from 
this  direction,  I  was  told,  were  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  even  if  vessels  were  forced 
on  shore  by  the  violence  of  a  gale,  they 
would  merely  lodge  upon  a  sandy  or 
muddy  flat,  where  they  would  rest  in  safe- 
ty and  drift  off  at  high  tide.  The  bay  con- 
tains over  thirty  square  miles  of  surface, 
but  of  this  less  than  three  square  miles 
has  dei^th  enough  for  the  largest  vessels, 
say  from  18  to  22  feet.  About  one-half 
the  entire  harbor  has  an  average  depth 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Whatever 
may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  bay  of  San  Diego  is 
capacious  enough  for  all  the  i)urposes  of 
commerce  which  may  be  required  of  it. 
New  San  Diego  has  been  built  up  mostly 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  contains 
about  2,000  inhabitants.  Old  Town,  which 
was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly 
100  years  ago,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  has 
perhaps  from  200  to  'MO  inhabitants  of  a 
mixed  character,  such  as  Mexicans,  S})an- 
iards,  Meztiztoes,  and  a  small  sprinkle  of 
Americans.  The  town  is  two  miles  or 
more  from  a  good  anchorage,  and  four 
miles  from  New  San  Diego.  Old  Town 
has  no  future  aspirations,  or  if  it  has,  they 
are  not  likely  of  realization.  If  ever  the 
harbor  of  San  Diego  has  commercial  im- 
portance, business  will  center  in  the  new 
town.  It  is  there  the  steamers  and  ships 
unload,  and  there  also  are  the  only 
wharves,  or  piers,  two  of  which  have  been 
extended  out,  half  a  mile  each,  to  deep 
water.  The  town  rises  gently  back  from 
the  bay,  and  affords  a  sui^erb  site  for  a 
large  city.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
whether  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
trade  will  be  sufficient  to  build  up  such  a 
city.  If  that  is  ever  done  it  will  be  by 
foreign  trade"  and  distant  connections  by 
rail  across  the  continent. 

The  country  back  of  San  Diego  is 
mostly  worthless  for  agricultural  and  min- 
eral purposes.  There  is  some  choice  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  land,  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  back,  in  the  interior,  but  it  is 
small  in  extent  when  compared  to  that 
which  is  worthless.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation I  could  obtain,  not  one  acre  in  ton 
of  the  country  extending  from  the  bay  of 
San  Diego  to  the  Colorado  river  at  Fort 
Yuma,  is  valuable  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  or  would  be  chosen  by  immi- 
grants, even  if  they  could  get  it  for  noth- 
ing. Good  fresh  water  about  Han  Diego 
is  scarce,  and  is  sold  in  the  city  at  so  much 
per  bucketful.  Artesian  -wells  have  thus 
far  proved  a  failure,  yet  further  efforts  arc 
being  made  in  that  direction  which  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  a  success.  Timber,  even 
for  firewood  is  scarce,  and  is  hauled  a  dis- 
tance of  over  twenty  miles,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  at  that. 

Your  correspondent  took  a  ride  up  the 
San  Diego  river  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
old  Spanish  mission,  which  was  established 
100  years  ago,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  He 
did  not  make  the  trip  in  a  steamer,  sailing 
vessel,  or  skiff,  but  in  a  carriage,  behind 
two  horses.  The  river  bed  proper  is  from 
one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  wide,  btit 
does  not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  and  I  am 
informed  has  been  dry  for  several  years. 
At  the  old  mission  alluded  to  we  saw 
a  large  number  of  olive  trees,  some  of 
■which  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  date  palm,  and  other  trees  of  a  tropic- 
al character,  and  appai'ently  of  great  age, 
planted  by  the  mission  fathers,  still  flour- 
ish, and  attest  the  earnest,  self-denying 
efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  make  this 
apparently  desert  country  a  garden  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  christianize  and 
civilize  by  gentle  persuasion  the  savage 
aborigines. 


They  had  several  hundred  acres  under 
improvement  at  the  mission  at  one  jieriod, 
had  a  large  number  of  Indians  under 
their  control,  counted  their  cattle  and 
horses  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  old  Jesuit 
fathers,  with  their  Indians,  flocks  and 
herds,  have  all  disappeared,  and  a  more 
complete  ruin  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  olive,  pomegranite,  palm  and  tig  trees, 
still  flourish,  and  yield  their  fruit,  al- 
though uncared  for.  Only  two  solitary 
individuals  were  living  at  the  mission, 
and  the.se,  instead  of  taking  care  of  the 
trees  and  premises,  were  engaged  in  kill- 
ing ground  squirrels  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins.  The  old  adobe  church,  200  feet  in 
length,  has  partly  fallen  down,  and  the 
standing  portion  looks  tottering  and  un- 
safe. During  the  early  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Americans  the  soldiers 
used  it  for  barracks,  and  lastly  for  a  stable, 
and  now  the  bats  and  owls  have  supreme 
control. 

A  portion  of  the  mission  grounds  are 
partially  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  the 
cactus  or  prickly  pear,  so  dense  and  im- 
penetrable that  it  is  said  not  even  a  bird 
or  squirrel  can  pass  though  it.  Several 
acres  of  these  cactus  are  growing  on  the 
grounds,  and  probably  at  one  time  fur- 
nished a  large  amount  of  food  for  the 
Indians  attached  to  the  mission. 

The  remains  of  a  canal  for  irrigation 
purposes  are  still  visible  and  extend  up 
the  river  for  aboiit  ten  miles.  Why  the 
mi-ssion  has  thus  gone  to  such  complete 
decay,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer. 
Whether  the  Indians,  upon  whom  the 
fathers  depended  for  labor  became  extinct, 
or  the  extreme  drouth,  or  the  zeal  of  the 
missionaries  abating,  was  the  cause  of  this 
decay,  is  a  subject  of  conjecture. 

The  people  of  San  Diego  have  faith  that 
they  are  soon  to  be  connected  by  a  con- 
tinental railroad  with  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Atlantic  States.  They  say, 
and  probably  with  .some  truth,  that  this  is 
an  unfortunate  season  for  a  stranger  to 
take  a  look  at  the  country  on  account  of 
the  extreme  droTith.  They  state  that  when 
they  have  a  rainy  season  the  hills  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses, 
and  present  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  they  do  now.  This  is  all  quite 
probable,  but  a  country  that  is  destitute  of 
timber,  good  water,  and  suffers  from  a 
drouth  two  seasons  out  of  every  three,  is 
not  likely  to  be  filled  with  industrious  set- 
tlers very  soon.  Much  has  been  said  in 
praise  of  the  climate,  which  the  writer 
will  not  dispute;  but  neither  climate  nor  a 
good  harbor  are  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
large  city  and  develop  an  extensive  inte- 
rior country;  an  abundance  of  pure  water, 
timber,  and  a  good  soil,  with  moisture 
enough  to  make  it  productive,  are  auxil- 
iaries that  are  absolutely  essential. 

Skaggs'  Hot  Springs. 

Ed9.  Press: — In  Sonoma  county  there 
is  a  small  stream  called  Dry  Creek,  that 
empties  its  waters,  when  it  has  any,  into 
the  Bu.ssian  river.  Along  this  creek  there 
lire  fertile  lands  and  highly  cultivated 
farms.  Grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  vines, 
and  nearly  every  kind  of  "tree  that  is  good 
for  fruit"  grows  to  perfection  and  pro- 
duces abundantly. 

At  the  head  of  this  creek,  about  three 
miles  above  all  settlements,  is  the  famous 
Skaggs'  Hot  Springs.  Some  mysterious 
angel  has  so  troubled  the  water  in  its  sub- 
terranean course,  that  it  comes  boiling  to 
the  surface  with  a  temperature  of  120'  to 
140'.  It  seems  that  natnre  sometimes  got 
out  of  fuel  or  tired  of  her  operations  down 
below,  and  fell  back  a  moment  to  cool  or 
change  the  temperature  some  two  or  three 
degrees.  It  may  be  that  the  source  of 
these  boiling  springs  is  as  cool  as  others, 
near  by,  that  come  to  the  surface  from 
sixty  to  eighty  degrees;  but  passing  through 
so  many  layers  of  different  mineral  sub- 
stances, it  is  finally  extruded  in  a  State 
of  ebullition.  Perhaps  Prof.  Carr,  or  some 
of  the  other  Professors  of  our  State  Uni- 
verity,  can  inform  us  agricultural  folks, 
what  makes  the  water  boil  down  below. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  this  spring 
shows  that  the  water  contains  magnesia, 
sulphur,  iron,  borax,  and  soda.  The  ex- 
traordinary medicinal  properties  of  this 
water  have  caused  many  sick  people  and 
debilitated  invalids  to  congregate  here 
from  both  city  and  country,  to  be  hoald  of 
tlieir  diseases.  Some  steij  in  and  bathe 
themselves ;  while  others,  more  impotent, 


tending  friends,  and  say  they  are  made 
whole  of  whatsoever  disease  they  have.  I 
saw  men  and  women,  who  told  me  they 
were  brought  there  helpless  with  palsy  and 
gravel,  now  walking  about  in  apparent 
good  health.  Not  far  from  the  boiling  wa- 
ter is  a^tepid  spring  (about  seventy -two  to 
eighty  degrees,)  the  waters  of  which  are 
highly  charged  with  iron,  and  where  ex- 
tremely feeble  individuals  and  persons  of 
low  vitality  bathe  and  find  relief.  It  is 
said  that  a  few  days  bathing  in  this  tepid 
iron  water  will  give  new  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  man. 

The  accommodations  are  a  plain,  modest 
hotel,  with  22  rooms  and  16  cottages.  The 
bath  rooms  are  rather  rustic  but  remarka- 
bly neat  and  cleanly  throughout.  Mr.  B. 
Frank  Tucker,  the  proprietor,  is  an  accom- 
plished and  accommodating  gentleman, 
well  qualified  for  his  position.  The  hotel 
and  cottages  have  been  lately  renovated  and 
refurnished.  From  the  springs  there  is  a 
daily  stage  with  a  careful  and  clever  driver 
connecting  with  the  cars  at  Hoaldsburg, 
for  82. 

We  wore  shown  through  the  culinary 
department,  and  observed  that  all  things 
were  done  up  by  white  women  "decently 
and  in  order."  About  10  o'clock  we  took 
a  bath,  where  the  temperature  could  be 
regulated  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  per- 
sons in  comparative  good  health  or  en- 
feebled by  disease.  We  came  forth,  at 
least,  some  cleaner  than  when  we  went  in, 
with  checks  red  as  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and  an  a})petite  to  relish  our  dinner.  The 
dining  room  is  large  and  aii-y;  the  table 
furnished  No.  1;  the  viands  varied  and  as 
well  served  up  as  any  guest  could  desire 
at  a  country  hotel.     At  the   table  we  saw 


THE  IMPROVED  CLINTON  CORN  SHELLER. 

ladies  and  gentlemen  who  evidently  knew 
how  to  compare  the  luxuries  of  the  city 
with  the  mediocracy  of  the  country.  Some 
put  on  airs  of  wealth  and  style,  while 
others,  who  perhaps  possessed  equal  means 
and  mental  culture,  were  more  plebian  and 
less  fastidious.  I  must  not  omit  the  fact 
that  this  deservedly  fashionable  summer 
resort  is  free  from  all  living  nuisances, 
.such  as  mosquitoes,  bugs,  gnats  and  fleas. 

The  surrounding  landscape  is  varied  and 
beautiful.  On  all  sides  are  smooth  hill- 
sides, gi-adually  rising  from  the  base,  cov- 
ered with  Nature's  golden  carpet,  and 
toward  the  tops  interspersed  with  beautiful 
orchard  oaks.  From  the  summit  of  these 
hills  one  looks  down  upon  the  little  green 
valley  below,  in  the  center  of  which  stands 
the  hotel,  D.  Skagg's  cottages,  bath 
houses  and  boiling  springs,  with  "hero 
and  there  a  traveler"  among  its  shtkly 
groves. 

A  thriving  little  orchard  and  some  shall 
fruit  trees  are  growing  nicely.  Any  vege- 
table will  grow  here  that  is  properly  put 
into  the  ground.  Nature  has  done  much 
for  this  i)lace;  but  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  in  the  buildings  and  rural 
ornamentation.  As  it  is,  tourists  and  in- 
valids will  find  this  sjiring  and  summer 
resort  unsurpassed  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  its  scenery  and  the  medical  virtues 
of  its  mineral  watert.  In  a  word  there  is 
every  facility  of  climate,  soil,  water,  hunt- 
ing and  trout-fishing,  all  so  well  improved 
as  to  make  "Skaggs' Hot  Springs  Hotel" 
one  of  the  most  popular  summer  resorts  for 
health  and  rustic  pleasure  seekers  in  the 
State.  M.  B.  s. 

A  Pyb.^mid  or  Gold. — A  pyramid  rep- 
resenting the  quantity  of  gold  produced 
in  tho  Tliames  gold  field.  Now  Zoaland,  is 
promised  for  exhibition  in  tho  Mcclianies' 
Fair  of  San  Francisco,  by  A.  Bryce  Bain, 
(Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Thames  Me- 


are  put  into  the  healing  pool  by  their  at-    chanica'  Institute,)  of  Thames,  N.  Z. 


The  Improved  Clinton  Corn  Sheller. 

Good  corn  shellers  are  of  prime  import- 
ance to  all  farmers  who  are  engaged  to  any 
extent  in  tho  cultivation  of  corn.  There 
is  a  want  felt  in  this  direction,  even  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  we  presume  that  want 
is  still  greater  on  the  Pacific, — especially 
of  medium  sized  hand  shellers.  In  look- 
ing over  our  Eastern  exchanges  we  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  wants  of  our  Pacific 
farmers  constantly  in  mind.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  a  machine  of  this  description, 
which  seems  to  very  fully  meet  the  want 
there,  and  which  we  should  think  might 
be  found  very  serviceable  in  the  corn- 
growing  districts  of  this  State.  It  is  called 
the  Improved  Clinton  Sheller,  and  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  it 
we  present  the  annexed  illustration  of  tho 
machine,  as  it  appears  when  set  up  and 
ready  for  work. 

The  frame  of  the  machine  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  legs  can  be  taken  off  and 
packed  inside,  thus  saving  largely  in  tho 
cost  of  transportation,  especially  when  tho 
machine  is  to  be  shipi^ed  to  a  distant  point. 
When  so  packed  it  measures  only  five 
cubic  feet,  and  weighs  10.5  pounds.  The 
machine  is  manufactured  and  sold  by 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  who  keeps  one  of  the 
largest  agricultural  warehouses  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Analysis  of  Soils  of  Little  Value. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
soils,  Dr.  Voelcker  vigorously  opposes  the 
belief  that  soil  analysis  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  quantity  of  fertilizer  re- 
quired for  a  given  crop.  To  those  know- 
ing little  of  the  teachings  of  modern  agri- 
cultural science,  it  appears  very  simple  to 
remedy  a  deficient  soil  by  finding  out 
through  analysis  tho  wanting  constituents, 
and  then  to  sujiply  them.  But  this  is  not 
so.  It  is  not  only  diiKcult  to  exactly 
am^lyze  a  soil,  but  many  other  things  be- 
sides its  chemical  composition  have  to  be 
observed.  The  state  of  combination  in 
which  tho  mineral  constituents  of  a  soil 
are  found,  its  physical  condition,  the  pres- 
■uce  or  absence  of  substances  injurious  to 
ihe  growth  of  i:)lauts,  are  so  many  points 
of  great  importance  upon  which  analysis 
casts  a  very  dim  and  uncertain  light. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  cannot  be  main- 
tained, much  less  increased,  if  only  as 
much  of  fertilizing  constituents  is  applied 
to  the  land  as  was  removed  by  the  crop. 
Waste  takes  place  in  various  directions, 
and  one  important  source  of  this  is  through 
the  process  of  drainage.  Careful  collec- 
tion and  examination  of  drainage  waters 
has  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen is  carried  off  in  this  way,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  nitrates.  Dr.  Voelcker's 
analysis  of  drainage  waters  also  shows  that 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  both  most 
important  mineral  constituents  for  tho 
plant,  aie  almost  entirely  retained  in  the 
soil;  while  others  less  important,  such  as 
lime,  magnesia,  or  sulphuric  acid,  pass 
with  greater  readiness  out  of  the  land. 

Sunshine  as  Force. 

A  good  illustration  of  man's  inability  for 
self-support  independently  of  sunshine,  is 
afforded  by  the  following  calculation.  The 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  vertical  sun- 
shine received  upon  a  square  mile  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  Icomputod  to  be  3,323,- 
000,000  pounds  raised  a  foot  high  in  a  sec- 
ond. Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  square  mile  of  terrestrial  soil 
receiving  this  amount  of  sunshine,  if 
planted  with  bananas,  would  yield  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Baron  Humboldt 
50,000  tons  of  nutritious  food  yearly. 
This  is  thogreat  amount  of  food-producing 
power  of  which  the  earth  appears  to  be 
capable.  But  this  quantity  of  food  would 
suffice  for  only  100,000  men,  whose  united 
mechanical  force  would  not  raise  more 
than  10,000,000  pounds  a  foot  high  in  a 
second.  It  would,  therefore,  not  bo  possi- 
ble for  any  number  of  men,  by  their  mere 
mechanical  force,  to  produce  anything  like 
sufiicient  light  and  heat  in  the  absence  of 
sunshine  to  raise  from  the  soil  the  food 
needful  for  their  own  support. 

No  man  can  be  called  poor  who  has  what 
he  himself  considers  enough;  nor  rich,  if  lie 
covets  more  than  ho  has. 

Is  any  business  never  wade  into  water 
where  you  cannot  see  the  bottom. 
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Lect.  II.  June  24. — When  the  Eegents 
of  the  University  of  California,  said  the 
lecturer,  prescribed  the  stiidy  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  leading  duty  of  the 
literary  professorship,  they  expressed  a 
strong  and  growing  tendency  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  Up  to  within  quite  recent 
times  the  study  of  English  has  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  our  students  have 
been  instructed  in  every  tongue  but  our 
own. 

The  Study  of  English  vs.  Classics. 

The  lecturer  did  not  wish  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  study  of  the  classics,  nor  to 
deny  that  it  has  very  many  advantages. 
He  granted  that  it  was  of  very  great  value 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  that 
it  was  a  help  and  a  key  to  a  large  part  of 
our  language.  But  he  would  vindicate 
the  claims  of  our  mother  tongue,  and, 
purposely  abstaining  from  iirging  the  prac- 
tical reasons  therefor,  which  are  always 
able  to  make  themselves  felt,  he  would 
found  his  plea  on  these  two  points  just 
mentioned — mental  discipline  and  a  help 
to  understanding  English — which  are  the 
main  gi-ounds  of  the  advocates  of  the 
classics. 

As  to  the  latter  point,  the  classics  help 
us  in  our  vocabulary  in  a  great  measure 
(but  the  same  is  true  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish) and  do  not  help  us  at  all  in  the  gram- 
mar, in  which  the  study  of  English  has 
therefore  the  advantage.  This  will  be  il- 
lustrated hereafter.  And  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline,  why  should  not  English 
serve  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek?  We 
shall  get  some  important  light  on  this 
matter  by  tracing  briefly  the  stsps  which 
led  to  the  study  of  modern  philology. 
Tho  Study  of  Language  Reveals  Ancient  History. 

The  first  true  beginning  of  the  sound 
investigation  of  language  was  the  discovery, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  of  a  cer- 
tain agreement  of  some  of  the  European 
languages,  as  the  German,  etc.,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  certain  Asiatic 
tongue  which  is  called  the  Sanscrit.  This 
showed  why  the  Latin  and  Greek  resemble 
one  another,  and  why  the  Teutonic  also 
agreed  in  its  roots,  etc.,  with  the  classics, 
— because  they  were  all  of  commondescent. 
Then  another  step  was  taken,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Polish,  Russian,  Welsh, 
Celtic  and  other  European  languages  also 
had  the  same  affinity,  and  that  they  all 
■came  from  the  ancient  Sanscrit.  This  also 
demonstrated  an  intimate  kinship  of  the 
"'  Hi^eakers  of  these  tongues;  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Germans,  Celts  and  Slavons  of 
the  European  nations,  dwelt  side  by  side 
somewhere  in  Northwestern  Asia,  at  least 
3,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  and  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  This 
investigation  is  called  comparative  philol- 
ogy, and  its  immense  value  was  first  shown 
by  Jacob  Grimm. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  English 
language  is,  and  trace  up  its  history.  We 
find  that  it  has  borrowed  much  of  other 
languages  in  modern  times,  but  this  de- 
creases as  we  go  back.  We  find  it  strongly 
influenced  by  tlie  Norman  conquest,  but 
yet  a  distinct  language  before  this.  We 
'oraee  it  back  again  to  the  Gothic,  (Ger- 
nanic) ,  and,  through  the  discoveries  just 
alluded  to,  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit.  This 
last  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  one  which  is 
now  causing  an  increased  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  giving  much  greater  importance 
to  the  matter,  and  is  teaching  us  very  much 
concerning  our  mother  tongue. 

English  Grammar  an  Absurdity. 
-  The  lecturer  spoke  at  length  concerning 
English  grammar,  a  thing  which  at  present 
docs  not  exist.  English  has  been  called  a 
grammarlcss  tongue,  which  statement  is 
^nly  a  rather  emphatic  statement  of  a  preg- 
nant fact.  The  English  language  is  much 
older  than  the  English  grammar.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  scholars,  in  their  learned 
ignorance,  tried  to  fit  to  our  tongue  the 
Tjatin  grammar.  Hence  sprung  that  hy- 
brid— English  grammar — to  which  we  have 
been  sacrificing,  for  ."iOO  years,  our  chil- 
dren and  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 
-  Prof.  Swinton  illustrated  by  examples  the 
fact  that  Latin  grammar  is  essentially  for- 
eign to  English  and  cannot  be  adapted  to 
it.    Of  the  rules  given  in  our  grammars 


very  many  are  absurd  and  most  are  super- 
fluous. If  we  are  to  have  an  English  gi-am- 
mar — and  the  thing  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less— it  must  be  built  up  by  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  language  and  not  by 
forcing  on  to  it  rules  by  nature  foreign  to 
its  very  essence. 

How  Words  are  Made  Up. 

The  lecturer  spoke  also  at  length  of  the 
vocabulary  nature  of  our  language,  of  the 
importance  and  interesting  nature  of  its 
study.  He  gave  several  examples  of  the 
derivation  and  formation  of  words,  of 
which  we  select  a  few. 

Fearless  is  comiDOunded  of  two  parts  or 
elements, — of  the  noun  fear  and  of  what  is 
called  the  "formative  element"  (because 
it  merely  forms,  by  its  addition,  an  adjec- 
tive oiit  of  the  noun)  leaf;.  This  last  is  not 
our  word  less  but  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  lease 
which  is  our  word  loose.  Fearless  there- 
fore means  loose  or  free  from  fear. 

Bravely  is  compounded  of  bi-ave  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  He,  that  is,  like. 

Loved. — The  termination  ed  of  the  past 
tense  has  long  puzzled  philologists.  We 
get  no  light  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  is 
used  the  same  there  as  we  use  it.  But  the 
study  of  the  Teutonic  languages  shows 
that  it  was  an  independent  word.  And  the 
origin  of  this  termination  was  found  out 
through  the  discovery,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
a  Swedish  library  of  the  fragment  of  a 
translation  made  in  the  4th  centui'y  of  the 
Christian  Era  of  one  of  the  gospels  into 
Meso-Gothic,  a  language  now  dead.  The 
Meso-Goths  were  a  christianized  tribe 
which  dwelt  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  our 
termination  ed  is  derived  from  det  wtich  is 
our  did.     Honed  then  means /c^kZ  love. 

The  lecturer  then  sjjoke  of  the  words 
adopted  from  the  French  and  other  lan- 
guages in  the  course  of  time,  and  of  how 
the  engrafting  of  such  had  an  effect  in 
checking  the  inner  growth  of  the  langiiage. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  do  justice  to  his 
lecture,  and  are  compelled  to  touch 
merely  on  some  of  the  prominent  points 
which  he  gave  to  show  how  interesting  and 
imjjortant  and  useful  is  the  study  of  our 
own  language,  and  how  it  is  valuable  as  a 
means  of  mental  discij^line  and  otherwise. 
Ho  concluded  with  a  eulogy  of  the  purity 
and  grandeur  of  English. 


Railroads  Universal. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  summarise  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  railroad  way.  Like 
common  roads,  and  like  paths  and  trails 
that  gradually  become  more  and  finally 
much  frequented  by  the  multiplication 
and  influx  of  peoijle,  like  frost  net-work 
upon  the  windows  on  a  wintry  day,  rail- 
roads are  extending  and  interlacing  every- 
where, and  in  every  country  on  the  globe, 
including  Shem's  and  Ham's,  though  not 
yet  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  latter.  We 
could  sto2)  to  note  Brigham's  Southern 
Railroad  and  the  Overland  California  Pa- 
cific; but  on  top  of  earnest  doings  in  jiro- 
gress  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  by  the 
Texas  Pacific,  which  companies  all  "mean 
business,"  we  are  told  that  Harry  Meiggs 
is  alive  and  active  in  the  Peruvian  Andes 
somewhere;  that  the  Vancouver  and  Cana- 
dian Dominion  surveyors,  with  a  geologic- 
al corps  attached,  are  beginning  their  work 
eastward  from  the  Pacific  end  of  their  pet 
route;  that  Mr.  Fred  A.  Lane,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  resign- 
ed and  gone  to  Brazil,  with  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers, to  survey  and  direct  a  Brazilian 
transcontinental  railroad,  to  be  constructed 
by  a  party  of  English  capitalists;  and  we 
are  forced  to  shut  down  on  the  equally  im- 
portant (to  themselves)  Australian  works, 
now  reported  to  us  firstly  by  steamer 
direct;  and  to  ignore  our  brethren's  great 
schemes  in  Mexico  and  Russia.  Cheap 
excursion  tickets  and  Great  Easterns  are 
in  order. 


Railroad  BuiLoiNft  Foety  Years  Ago. 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier, then  one  of  the  leading  papers  in 
New  England,  contained  tho  following  edi- 
torial notice  of  the  project  then  entertained 
of  connecting  Boston  and  Albany  by  a  rail- 
road:— "Alcibiades,  or  some  other  great 
man  of  antiquity,  it  is  said,  cut  off  his 
dog's  tail  that  quid  nnncs  might  not  bo  ex- 
tinct from  want  of  excitement.  Some 
such  motive,  we  doubt  not,  has  moved  one 
or  two  of  our  naUiral  and  experienced  phil- 
osophers to  get  up  the  project  of  a  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  —a  project  which 
every  one  who  knows  the  simj^lest  rule  in 
arithmetic  knows  to  be  impracticable,  but 
at  an  oxpon.so  little  less  than  the  market 
value  of  the  whole  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  which,  if  practicable,  every  per- 
son of  common  sense  knows,  would  be  as 
useless  as   a  railroad   from   Boston   to   the 


The  Stomach. 

That  most  wonderful  organ,  the  human 
stomach,  is  very  frequently  troubled  with 
an  excess  of  acid;  and  when  so  troubled, 
the  first  thing  that  is  naturally  suggested, 
is  a  dose  of  some  alkaline  remedy,  and 
down  goes  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  or  something  of  the  kind,  when  a 
little  thought  upon  the  economy  of  the 
vital  process  woiild  lead  to  a  different  way 
of  arriving  at  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
saliva  is  known  to  contain  free  soda,  and 
generally,  if  extraneous  substances  were 
kejit  out,  would  be  the  jj roper  corrective; 
but  instead  of  properly  masticating  the 
food,  it  is  too  often  washed  down  with  a 
swallow  of  some  liquid  that  contains  the 
material  for  creating  more  acid,  in  that 
way  rendering  entirely  useless  the  natural 
secretion ;  in  other  words,  inserting  a 
wooden  cog  in  the  wheel  of  refined  steel, 
or  its  equivalent.  And  this  is  only  one  of 
many  cases  where  the  substitution  of  an 
artificial  for  the  natural  remedy  works  a 
finally  irremediable  evil;  because  eventually 
Nature  becomes  disgusted  and  refuses  to 
supply  the  steel  tooth  Ave  persist  in  replac- 
ing with  a  wooden  one.  r.  m.  s. 

San  Diego  South,  Feb.  20th,  1871. 

Insolation  or  Sunstroke. 

As  the  time  when  attacks  of  sunstroke 
are  most  frequent,  is  now  approaching,  it 
seems  desirable  to  correct  certain  misap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  the  public  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  this  dangerous  affec- 
tion. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  at- 
tacks occur  only  during  exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  siin.     But  this  is  not  so. 

The  Causes  of  Sunstroke 
Are  classified  by  medical  authorities  as 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  and  of 
the  latter,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequent;  but  the 
circumstance  that  attacks  are  common  in 
sheltered  situations,  and  sometimes  actu- 
ally come  on  in  the  night-time,  shows  that 
the  direct  action  of  sunshine  is  not  alone 
responsible.  Any  vital  vitiated  condition 
of  the  system,  arising  either  from  living 
in  a  foul  atmosphere  or  from  dissipation, 
great  fatigue,  a  lack  of  nourishing  food, 
garments  worn  so  tightly  about  the  neck 
and  chest  that  they  restrain  the  free  action 
of  the  parts,  are  all  powerful  predisposing 
causes,  which,  combined  with  exposure  to 
great  heat,  are  liable  at  any  time  to  induce 
an  attack.  The  influence  of  great  fatigue 
in  predisposing  to  an  attack  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

The  experience  of  the  British  army  in 
India  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  body  of  troops  obliged 
to  make  a  hurried  march  of  iipward  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  all  stood  it  well  until 
some  three-quarters  of  the  distance  had 
been  passed,  when  the  men  began  to  ex- 
hibit unmistakable  signs  of  fatigue  in  the 
shape  of  languor,  loss  of  flesh,  and  failing 
strength.  It  was  at  this  time  that  cases  of 
sunstroke,  first  appeared,  and  they  con- 
tinued with  alarming  frequency,  coming 
on  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime 
during  the  remainder  of  the  march. 

Testimony  from  the  same  quarter  con- 
cerning the  bad  effects  of  overcrowding 
and  insuflicient  ventilation  is  equally  ex- 
plicit. It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Butler,  that 
the  men  under  his  charge  who,  though  not 
overworked  or  fatigued,  were  housed  in 
crowded  and  ba<lly  ventilated  barracks, 
were  the  ones  who  furnished  the  greatest 
number  of  serious  cases.  Out  of  sixteen 
cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Longmore  as  oc- 
curring in  a  company  belonging  to  his 
regiment,  thirteen  were  attacked  in  barrack 
or  in  hospital.  Insolation  has  also  been 
frequently  observed  on  board  ship,  most 
often  where  overcrowding  and  impure  air 
were  added  to  the  influence  of  excessive 
heat.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  board  the 
mail  steamers  in  the  Red  sea  diiring  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  most  of  the  cases 
occurred  while  the  sufferers  were  in  tho 
horizontal  position  in  their  well-ventilated 
cabins. 

The   Symptoms 
Preceding   an   attack  are    in    some  cases 
scarcely  observable,  the  person  suddenly 


falling  in  fatal  syncope,  and  dying  before 
assistance  can  be  of  no  avail.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  well  marked, 
and,  if  eai-ly  recognized,  much  may  be  done 
even  by  the  non-medical  to  avert  the  seri- 
ous consequences  that  might  otherwise  en- 
sue. The  more  obvious  symptoms  are  ex- 
treme heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  often  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  giddi- 
ness, congestion  of  the  eyes,  a  sense  of  op- 
pression about  the  chest,  and  a  frequent 
desire  to  micturate.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  headache  is  not  a  common 
symptom,  though  occasionally  present. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of 
these  symptoms,  the  patient  becomes  insen- 
sible, the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  in- 
crease, the  respirations  become  hurried 
and  labored,  and  unless  remedial  measures 
ai-e  speedily  applied,  death  soon  follows. 

At  the  earliest  moment  after  the  attack, 
let  the  patient  be  carried  to  some  cool 
shade  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  air, 
his  body  strijiped,  and  his  face,  neck  and 
chest,  freely  douched  with  cold  water. 
Continue  this  until  the  more  serious  symp- 
toms, such  as  absence  of  consciousness, 
disturbed  breathing,  and  gi-eat  heat  of 
skin  are  relieved,  or  until  the  arrival  of 
some  competent  physician,  who,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  trouble,  should  at  once  be 
called.  Cold  water  may  be  freely  given 
inside  as  well  as  out,  if  the  patient  demand 
it.  The  causes  of  sunstroke  previously 
enumerated  will  suggest  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention. — Galaxy. 


Little  Causes  of  Death. 

There  is  a  time  when  a  man  is  in  sucli 
vigorous  health,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if 
nothing  could  hurt  him. 

A  young  lady  alighted  from  her  carriage 
in  the  Central  Park  and  stood  upon  the 
damp  grass  for  half  an  hour,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  band;  her  feet  became 
cold,  a  chill  struck  through  her  system, 
and  she  died  in  a  few  days  of  disease  in  the 
throat. 

Recently  a  lady  from  New  York  was  vis- 
iting some  of  the  interesting  places  in 
Rome;  becoming  weary,  she  sat  on  a  stone 
bench  for  a  few  moments,  and  has  been 
paralysed,  from  her  waist  down,  ever  since. 

A  person  walks  on  a  summer's  day  to  some 
public  exhibition  or  picture  gallery;  it  feels 
refreshingly  cool  on  first  entrance,  time 
passes  unawares,  when  all  at  once  an  ugly 
chill  runs  down  your  back,  and  next  day 
there  is  a  cold  which  is  to  worry  and  an- 
noy for  weeks  if  not  months.  Very  many, 
especially  delicate  ladies,  "get  their  death" 
in  this  way,  in  visiting  the  picture  galler- 
ies and  i^ublic  buildings  of  the  Old  World; 
the  precaution  should  always  on  such  occa- 
sions to  have  an  extra  shawl  along,  even 
in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  to  be 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  if  tho 
gloves  are  kept  on,  it  is  a  great  aid  in  pre- 
venting the  system  from  cooling  too  rap- 
idly. 

it  is  a  simple  and  a  very  little^  thing  to 
take  a  bath.  A  young  lawyer  took  a  bath 
some  years  ago  in  this  city;  he  stayed  in 
too  long,  became  chilled,  and  was  a  cripple 
all  his  days,  for  forty  years  afterwards. 

Many  a  person  has  been  found  dead  in 
the  bath-tub,  from  attempting  to  enjoy  that 
luxury  too  soon  after  eating.  Never  bathe, 
hot  or  cold,  on  a  full  stomach;  the  most 
perfectly  safe  time  for  taking  any  kind  of 
bath  is  before  breakfast,  for  then  there  is 
the  least  danger  that  the  system  is  over- 
heated, and  then  too  it  has  tho  most  vigor, 
the  greatest  power  of  retraction,  the  great- 
est ability  of  resisting  the  influence  of  cold. 

It  is  usual  for  sea-bathing  to  be  taken  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  or  afternoon ; 
bxit  considering  the  hot  sun,  sending  its 
fiercest  rays  on  the  head,  it  will  be  wiser 
and  safer  to  select  the  early  morning. 


Bone  Felon.— Of  all  painful 'things^  can 
there  be  any  so  excruciating  painful  as 
bone  felon?  We  know  of  none  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  As  this  malady  is  quite  fre- 
quent and  subject  of  much  earnest  consid- 
eration, we  give  the  latest  recipe  for  it 
cure,  which  is  given  by  that  high  author- 
ity, tho  London  Laneel: 

"As  soon  as  tho  disease  is  felt  put 
directly  over  the  spot  a  fly  blister,  about 
the  size  of  your  thumb  nail,  and  let  it  re- 
main for  six  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  directly  Tinder  the  surface  of 
the  blister,  may  be  seen  the  felon  which 
can  bo  instantly  taken  out  witli   the  point 


of  a  needle  or  a  lancet." 


_n-:'<'0 


The  Oregon  Insane  Asyliiin,  at  tHelftSest 
dates,  contained  in  all  one  hiindrcd  and 
forty-one  patients. 
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Our  Weekly  Crop. 

There  kau^s,  this  week,  at  our  outer  gate,  a 
choice  cluster  of  the  Eumelian  Grape.  This  we 
have  put  in  the  Peess  that  our  kind  friends 
maj'  obtain  a  glass  of  golden  wine  in  which  to 
drink  farew^ell  to  the  old  volume  and  success  to 
the  new. 

Our  Cotton  field  adjoining  shows  favorablj' 
notwithstanding  the  vmfavorable  season. 

Our  library  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Pro- 
gress is  as  usual  well  filled  with  matter  of  im- 
portance. 

Whether  we  walk  to  the  Right  or  Left  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  interesting  manner.  From  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  comes  a  letter  con- 
cerning our  Indian  policy.  While  reading  this 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  Black- 
berry Wine. 

Twitchell  Island  ofTers  us  a  favorable  show- 
ing in  Grain  Culture,  and  the  Foot  Hills  urge 
that  more  attention  bo  given  to  thcui.  The 
Silk  Business  commences  making  a  firm  stand 
and  taking  a  place  in  our  industrial  ranks.  In 
our  Swine  Yard  we  sec  a  fat  crop  of  hogs  run- 
ning about,  and  see  how  they  are  fattened  and 
how  improved  in  breed. 

Wo  take  a  good  look  at  the  Agricultural 
Notes  of  the  Coast,  and  then  consider  at  length 
the  condition  of  San  Diego.  Wo  take  a  trip  up 
to  Bkagg's  Hot  Springs,  and  increase  our  store 
of  implements  by  a  new  Corn  Sheller  which  we 
find  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  professor  gives  us  a  strong  Pica  for  the 
Study  of  English,  the  engineer  talks  about 
Railroads,  and  the  doctor  reads  to  us  concern- 
ing methods  of  pre^er^^ng  our  Good  Health. 

Wo  hear  more  this  week  concerning  the  topics 
of  Ageing  Wines  and  of  Irrigation.  We  see 
new  Inventions,  visit  the  scenes  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  East  and  West  and  shake  Col.  Scott  by 
the  hand,  and  then  rush  off  to  see  a  Rain  of 
Frogs  in  Arizona. 

The  ladies  of  the  Home  Circle  introduce  to 
us  Mrs .  Maloney,  who  holds  forth  on  the  Chi- 
nese Question.  We  get  a  Receipt  for  Preserv- 
ing Boys,  and  then,  passing  by  the  column  of 
Young  Folks,  go  immediately  to  the  Kitchen  to 
learn  more  Domestic  Economy.  Satisfied  with 
■what  we  there  find,  we  look  into  the  Patent 
Office,  walk  through  the  Markets,  and  part  to 
meet  next  week. 


MusQUET  Grass  Seed. — "J.  Q."  en- 
quires where  he  can  buy  some  musquet 
grass  seed.  We  know  of  none  now  in  the 
market.  There  was  a  small  quantity  here; 
but  it  has  all  been  sold.  Some  of  our 
seedsmen  would  do  well  to  import  a  small 
quantity,  as  we  feel  assured  many  of  our 
famers  will  be  desirous  of  experimenting 
with  it  next  fall. 


Wool. — It  is  assumed  that  the  prevalence 
of  yellow  fever  in  Buenos  Ayres  will  pro- 
vent  the  shipment  of  wool  from  that  port 
this  season.  It  is  a  largo  source  of  supply 
to  our  Eastern  markets,'  and  its  failure 
must  certainly  enhance  the  price  of  Cali- 
fornia wools. 


Communications. — '  'Notes  on  Half  Moon 
Bay;"  "Something  for  Hop  Growers;" 
"Napa  Valley;"  "Our  Swamp  Land;" 
"Carmel  Valley;"  and  "The  Santa  Cruz 
Farmer's  Club" — next  week. 


Close  of  Volume  One. 

With  the  present  number  we  close  the 
first  semi-annual  volume  of  the  Pacific 
EuRAL  Press.  The  time,  has  sped  rapidly 
since  we  commenced  our  now  enterprise, 
and  we  can  hardly  realize  that  six  months 
have  already  passed ;  but  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  within  that 
short  time  we  have  reached  a  circulation 
far  greater  than  any  other  agricultural 
journal  has  ever  attained  on  this  coast. 
Our  success  has  been  far  in  excess  of  our 
anticipations. 

The  Rural  Press  was  started  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  many  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  throughout  the  State,  who 
pledged,  it  their  personal  support  and 
hearty  co-operation.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  journal  was  felt,  and  we  have  been 
more  than  gratified  at  the  w^illingness  and 
earnestness  with  which  our  efforts  to  sup- 
ply the  want  have  been  met.  From  the 
date  of  our  first  issue  the  Press  has  been 
daily  increasing  in  circulation  until  it  now 
reaches  almost  every  agricultural  settle- 
ment in  California,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  readers  in  the  adjoining  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Even  in  distant  Montana  our  cir- 
culation has  reached  into  the  hundreds. 

Year  by  year  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  advancing 
with  a  steady  pace,  until  it  now  occujjies 
the  front  rank  of  all  our  industries — 
mining  not  accepted.  It  therefores  be- 
hoves the  farmers  to  see  to  it  that  a  first- 
class  agricultural  journal  is  encouraged 
and  employed  to  rejiresent  them.  How- 
well  the  Press  has  filled  the  bill  during 
the  past  year,  we  leave  for  our  readers  to 
judge.  That  we  have  done  so  well  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement,  we  do 
not  pretend;  hence  we  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  give  additioniil  value  to  the 
paper,  and  to  make  it  more  and  more 
worthy  to  represent  so  important  an  indus- 
try. Such  arrangements  have  now  been 
made  as  will  enable  us  hereafter  to  add  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  illustra- 
tions. This  department,  while  it  greatly 
increases  the  cost  of  publication  adds 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
paper,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  ad- 
ditional patronage  which  it  will  secure 
will  m  the  end  fully  compensate  us  for  the 
increased  outlay. 

We  now  close  our  first  volume,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  the  best  we 
could  to  redeem  the  promise  Jmade  at  the 
outset ;  and  with  the  fullest  assurance  that 
our  labors  have  been  ai^jireciated  by  a  dis- 
cerning and  indulgent  public;  we  start 
forward  ui:)on  a  new  volume,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  improve  as  we  progress,  and 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive such  liberal  patronage  as  will  enable 
us  to  do  much  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
interest  we  have  esjjoused  than  w"e  have 
heretofore  been  able  to  acccomplish. 

Horizontal  Wells. — Mr.  S.  M.  Mezes, 
whose  residence  is  immediately  adjoining 
that  of  Mr.  Kalston's  at  Belmont,  being  in 
want  of  water  for  irrigation  jiurposes  has 
recently  tunneled  into  a  hiU  near  his 
house,  miner  fashion.  After  running  an 
open  cut  21  feet  aad  a  tunnel  33  feet  fur- 
ther, he  struck  a  supply  of  water  equal  to 
about  4,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  which  will 
afford  him  all  he  needs  for  irrigation  with- 
out pumping.  He  started  his  tunnel  at  an 
elevation  of  about  GO  feet,  which  gives  him 
a  good  head,  and  is  far  better  than  raising 
water  by  a  windmill,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  labor  and  cost  of  keeping  a  mill  and 
pump  in  order.  There  are  many  other  lo- 
calities in  our  agricultural  districts  where 
water  can  be  obtained  with  a  short  length  of 
tunnel,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  generally  costs  less  to  dig  a  horizon- 
tal well  than  it  does  to  dig  one  jjeriiendic- 
ularly.  This  is  a  matter  worth  investigat- 
ing by  parties  who  own  land  in  hilly  neigh- 
borhoods, and  need  water  for  irrigation  or 
any  other  purpose. 


The  Philosophy  of  Ageing  Wine. 

In  our  last  issue  we  made  some  reference 
to  the  difi'erent  artificial  metliods  of  ageing 
wine,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the 
process  recently'  invented  by  Messrs.  Neil 
&  Constable,  of  this  city,  and  promised  to- 
day to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  same, 
which  we  will  now  endeavor  to  do. 

The  fermentation  of  wine  is  due  to  the 
presence  therein  of  certain  living  organic 
germs,  similar  to  or  identical  with  the 
yeast  plant,  and  to  the  debris  of  other  vege- 
table matter,  and  to  gluten.  The  living 
germs — as  of  the  yeast  plant — are  supposed 
to  live  upon,  and  increase  in  quantity,  by 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  particles  of 
gluten.  When  these  organisms  are  plenti- 
ful, the  fermentation  is  active;  as  soon  as 
they  are  entirely  removed,  fermentation 
ceases. 

Wine  undei-goes  its  first  fermentation 
very  rapidly;  but  there  still  remains  in 
the  neiB  wine  a  small  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  from  which  a  second  fermentation 
will  eventually  set  in,  if  it  is  not  removed. 
The  object  of  all  artificial  means  of  refin- 
ing is  to  remove  these  organisms.  The 
souring  of  wine,  and  the  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant taste  so  peculiar  to  new  wine,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  germs;  the 
ffromfd  taste,  as  it  is  called,  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  gluten. 

The  second  fermentation  proceeds  very 
slowly,  especially  when  the  wine  is  at  rest, 
because  of  the  insufficient  access  of  air. 
The  only  air  which  can  act  upon  wine 
when  at  rest  is  that  which  is  absorbed 
slow^ly  from  the  surface  or  still  more  slowly 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the 
small  amount  which  is  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  liquid,  at  the  time  it  is 
placed  in  the  cask. 

Wine  which  has  been  kept  for  a  short 
time  at  the  boiling  point,  in  its  packing  ves- 
sel, filled  full  to  the  brim,  so  that  the  air 
held  in  mechanical  suspension  is  all  driven 
off,  and  the  floating  germs  all  killed,  and 
the  vessel  then  sealed  up  air  tight,  will  not 
reach  its  second  fermentation  for  a  long 
time — generally  not  for  years.  New  cider 
so  pi-epared,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  without  change.  If  this 
work  could  be  performed  in  an  absolutely 
perfect  manner,  and  the  liquid  so  put  up 
as  to  be  absolutely  air  tight,  no  change 
would  ever  take  place. 

When  wine  is  placed  on  shipboard  and 
sent  a  voj-age  to  sea,  the  air,  by  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  the  liquid,  is  admitted 
more  freely  to  the  fermenting  germs, 
which  consequently  sooner  become  oxy- 
dised,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  wine  is 
allowed  to  come  to  rest,  they  fall  to  the 
bottom  as  a  pasty  or  flocculent  kind  of 
sediment,  from  which  the  wine  may  be 
easily  drawn  off,  and  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired ''  age" — in  other  words  it  has  be- 
come purified  of  the  foreign  substance 
left  suspended  in  the  liquid  after  the  first 
fermentation.  Various  substances  are 
sometimes  placed  in  the  wine  to  cause 
these  impurities  to  settle  sooner  than  they 
naturally  would. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  unless 
this  aeration  process  is  hastened  by  arti- 
ficial means,  it  proceeds  very  slowly,  occii- 
pying  many  years  for  its  perfect  work. 

When  this  process  is  performed  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  nature  is 
imitated  perfectly,  and  the  resulting  puri- 
fied wine  may  be  depended  upon  as  un- 
changeable; but  the  application  of  too  high 
a  degree  of  heat  at  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  so  changes  the  germ  organisms, 
that  the  oxygen  will  not  act  perfectly  upon 
them,  and  a  second  fermentation  is  liable 
to  set  in  at  some  future  time.  The  process 
devised  by  Messrs.  Neil  &  Constable  seems 
to  meet  the  case  more  completely  than  any 
other,  and  if  our  premises  are  correct,  its 
value  to  the  wine  interest  of  this  State  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  The  grape  grower 
will  realize  its  value  when  he  finds  that  by 


it  he  can  produce  as  good  a  wine  in  throe 
or  four  months  from  the  packing  of  the 
grape,  as  he  can  by  the  usual  process  in 
as  many  years.  We  shall  watch  and  re- 
port the  progress  of  this  invention,  which 
w-ill  be  put  in  practical  application,  and  on 
a  large  scale  during  the  coming  month. 

The  process  is  extremely  simple  and  in- 
expensive, and  consists  in  merely  agitating 
the  li-iuor  in  a  closed  vessel,  under  two  or 
three  atmospheres,  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  artificial  heat. 


Irrigation  in  Yolo. 

We  were  at  Woodland  last  week,  and 
witnessed  with  our  own  eyes  the  wonderful 
effects  of  water  upon  the  grain  crops  in 
that  vicinity.  We  had  been  told  of  the 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between  ad- 
joining fields,  otherwise  in  all  respects 
alike— one  having  received  the  benefits  of  a 
"  flooding,"  while  the  other  had  been  left 
to  drink  only  what  nature  had  supplied 
them  with;  but  seeing  is  believing.  Many 
fields  of  wheat  that  did  not  receive  the  wa- 
ter until  so  late  that  all  seemed  nearly 
dead — all  the  lower  leaves  being  sun- 
burned and  crisped — have  come  forward 
since  the  irrigation,  and  will  yield  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

So  fields  of  alfalfa  that  were  pastured 
with  sheep  until  the  20th  of  April,  so  close 
that  scarcely  a  green  leaf  could  be  seen — 
the  sheep  being  then  taken  off  and  the  wa- 
ter ttirned  on — are  now  covered  with  a 
most  luxtirious  growth  of  clover,  standing 
as  thick  as  it  can  be,  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  high.  The  clover  is  just  coming 
into  blossom,  and  will  yield  from  four  to 
five  tons  and  a  half  of  good  hay  to  the  acre 
with  a  growth  of  only  three  months.  The 
same  ground  will  furnish  another  good 
croj)  for  seed,  or  will  give  good  pasture  all 
the  balance  of  the  season.  • 

So  much  are  the  farmers  of  Yolo  county 
impressed  with  the  benefits  of  irrigation 
that  they  are  preparing  to  increase  and 
lengthen  their  ditches,  by  tapi)ing  Cache 
creek  higher  up  in  the  canon,  so  as  to  run 
the  water  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land  in  Yolo  county. 

In  convcrsjition  with  those  who  have 
had  the  longest  experience  in  irrigation, 
we  find  they  all  agree  that  for  grain  crops 
the  laud  should  be  flooded  in  the  Avinter 
8eas(m.  That  with  a  thorough  soaking  then, 
the  very  best  of  crops  can  be  secured  with 
almost  a  positive  certainty;  and  this  with- 
out any  injurious  effect  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  country.  They  will  irrigate 
their  garden  vegetables  and  summer  crops 
later  in  the  season,  and  thus  secure  the 
year  round  all  the  substantials  and  luxu- 
ries of  rural  life. 

Had  the  faemers  of  Yolo  county  used  all 
the  facilities  for  irrigation  which  they 
might  have  done  the  past  winter,  the 
crops  of  this  season  would  have  netted 
them  a  thousand  dollars  for  each  dollar 
they  will  now  bring  them. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  dried  up 
grain  fields  we  noticed  that  the  vineyards 
through  this  section  of  the  country  are 
making  a  mo.st  luxuriant  growth,  and  prom- 
ise an  extraordinary  yield  of  luscious  fruit. 
No  irrigation  is  necessary  for  vineyards  of 
bearing  age,  even  in  the  dryest  of  seasons. 

We  noticed  that  some  of  the  vineyardists 
liad  used  the  pruning  knife  most  too  freely, 
of  late,  lopping  off  too  much  of  the  young 
canes.  Experience  will  teach  them  that  it 
is  better  to  use  the  thumb  and  finger  in 
pinching  off  the  tender  ends  of  these  canes, 
earlier  in  the  season,  than  to  use  the  knife 
so  freely  now.  The  latter  process  takes  off 
too  many  of  the  full  grown  leaves,  and 
thus  destroys  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and 
exposes  the  tt>ndi  r  fruit  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  mid  summer  sun;  while  the  former 
would  have  increased  the  growth  of  those 
same  leaves,  and  thus  added  to  the  power 
of  the  vine  to  mature  its  fruit  in  greater 
])erfection — the  leaves  at  the  same  time  af- 
fording the  fruit  the  necessary  protection 
from  the  burning  sun. 


July  I,  1871."! 
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ATENTs  &  Inventions. 


Fall   List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

(FaoM  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  4  CO.,  V.  8.  ahd 
FOBBiaN  Patent  Agents,  and  Publibhebb    of 

THB   SQIENTIFIO  PB£SS.] 

Foe  the  "Week  Ending  June  13th. 
Mop-Head. — John  Brizee,  Alvarado,  Gal. 
Atmo.sphekic-Peessure    Attachment   fok 

Dental-Plates. — James     P.    Gillespie, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gang  Plow. — William    Parrisli,    Dayton, 

Oregon. 


the  last  degree  of  importance;  for  the 
leads  will  have  to  form  the  darker  outlines 
of  the  picture — intensifying,  instead  of 
injuring,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with, 
the  general  effect.  A  carefully  considered 
disposition  of  the  drapery  of  figures  must 
likewise  be  attended  to,  and  such  a  jiidi- 
cious  treatment  be  exhibited  in  the  folds 
of  the  raiment,  and  in  the  smoother  por- 
tions of  the  same  as  may  serve  to  throw 
them  into  strong  relief.  It  is  imj)ossible 
to  get  the  "half  shadows"  of  an  ordinary 
picture  into  a  glass  painting,  and  numer- 
ous and  interesting  are  the  clever  devices 
of  the  glass-stainer  to  obviate  the  diflB- 
culties  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
this  beautiful  art. 


Stained  Glass. 

The  modern  method  of  staining  glass  is 
about  as  follows:  A  full  sized  cartoon  of 
the  subject  to  be  portrayed  is  prepared 
by  an  artist;  the  figures  and  other  objects 
to  be  represented  being  drawn,  in  bold, 
dark  outlines,  specially  adapted  for  the 
e.Kigences  of  a  painting  upon  glass.  From 
this  picture  a  "cutting  drawing"  is  made, 
generally  on  canvas,  whose  outlines  are 
little  more  than  a  simple  diagram  for  the 
guidance  of  the  glazier,  the  outlines  of 
the  pieces  being  made  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  leaden  ribs  by  which  they 
will  ultimately  be  fastened  together.  The 
glazier,  who  works  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  glass  stainer,  having  duly  per- 
formed his  share  of  the  work,  sends  back 
the  glass,  cut  to  the  required  patterns, 
into  the  room  of  the  stainer.  The  latter 
arranges  the  pieces  of  glass  upon  his  table, 
and  then,  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  covers 
evenly  the  whole  temporarily  united  sur- 
face with  a  coloring  base  or  oxide,  called 
mat,  which  is  either  red  or  black,  as  may 
be  required.  On  this  surface  he  next 
ti-acos,  with  the  proper  pigments,  (pre- 
pared generally  with  gum-water)  the  more 
elaborate  outlines  of  the  drawing,  which 
are  to  be  burned  into  the  glass.  All  the 
coloring  matter  afterwards  receives 
a  coating  with  spirits  of  tar. 
After  the  pieces  of  glass  have 
been  thus  prepared,  they  are 
taken  away  to  be  "fired,"  or 
baked,  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
kiln,  where  they  remain  for  about 
nine  hours,  exposed  to  an  exactly 
tempered  intense  heat,  until  the 
different  colored  metallic  oxides 
have  thoroughly  combined  with 
the  surface  of  the  glass. 

The  thick  iron  door  in  the  f i-ont 
of  the  oven,  or  kiln,  is  carefully 
built  up  with  bricks,  previous  to 
the  "firing;"  two  long  "nozzles," 
affixed  to  the  door,  being  left 
projecting  through  the  bricks,  to 
enable  the  workmen  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  the  exact  stage 
of  the  burning-in  process.  The 
glass  lies,  with  the  painted  side 
uppermost,  on  the  iron  shelves  of 
the  kiln,  each  shelf  having  been 
rendered  perfectly  level  by  a  thin 
coat  of  whiting  or  prepared  lime, 
to  prevent  any  bending  or  deflec- 
tion of  the  glass. 

To  indicate  the  attainment  of  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  two  small  pieces  of 
glass,  called  "watchers,"  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  shelves  within  the  oven,  where  they 
can  easily  be  seen  through  the  nozzles. 
The  heat  of  the  kiln,  is  regulated  by  an 
iron  damper  half  way  up  the  flue.  When 
the  workman  sees  that  the  colors  have  be- 
come thoroughly  fixed  through  an  incip- 
ient fusion,  the  fire  below  the  kiln  is  at 
once  drawn,  and  the  glass  left  to  cool  of 
itself,  or  anneal,  which  it  does  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours.  The  pieces,  now  tota- 
tally  changed  and  beautified,  are  sent  back 
to  the  glazier,  who,  by  the  help  of  his 
cutting  drawing,  "leads  them  up,"  or  apts 
them  in  the  leaden  frets,  thus  combining 
them  in  one  harmonious  whole.  The  ap- 
paratus for  rough  casting  the  frets,  and 
for  moulding  them  into  the  requisite  forms, 
is  very  simple  and  effective. 

In    drawing    the   original    cartoon,  the 
special  determination  of  tiie  outlines  is  of 


Editorial  Notes  Eastward.— 8. 

Nevada  \o  Utah. 
Ever  onward  rushed  our  train,  bearing 
us  nearer  our  "home,"  as  our  elder  genera- 
tion in  Califor- 
nia still  term 
the  place  of  our 
nativity,  how- 
ever long  we 
may  have  been 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our 
children  will  no 
more  think  and 
speak  thus  of 
the  East;  and 
although  it  is 
pleasant  to  re- 
flect on  the 
strong  tie  be- 
tween us  now 
and  our  sister 
States,  yet  we 
cannot  but  be 
glad  that  on  the 
shores  of  the 
grand      Pacific 


COL.  THOS.  A.  SCOTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  P.  R.  R. 


our  descendants  will  find  "the  dearest  spot 
on  earth — sweet  home." 

We   pass   over    the    plains  of    Nevada, 
reaching  and    leaving    behind   the   many 


a  feat  never  achieved  before  or  since  that 
time. 

And  while  we  sleep,  unless  the  memory 
thereof  incites  us  to  rise  at  an  exceedingly 
early  hour  of  the  morn,  we  pass  by  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  grandest  celebrations 
ever  held  in  our  land.  Where,  on  the 
10th  day  of  May,  1869,  the  West  and  the 
East  came  together;  where  the  iron  links 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  were  firmly 
connected  by  gold  and  silver  rivets  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Ai-izona;  where  the 
iron  horses  of  either  slope,  after  a  weary 
travel,  met  and  rubbed  noses  in  the  most 
friendly  fashion;  and  where  was  completed 
a  work  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  trade 
of  the  world.  How  the  last  spike  was 
driven,  each  blow  echoing  from  the  alarm 
bells  of  all  the 
large  cities  in 
our  Union;  how 
speeches  were 
made  and 
frien  dships 
pledged  in 
golden  wine  ; 
and  even  "what 
the  engines 
said,"— all  these 
have  been  stated 
and  restated  in 
he  journals  of 
the  land. 
The  U.P.R.R.and 
Its   President. 

The  place 
where  the  rails 
met  is  not  the 
place  of  the 
present  junction 
of  the  Central 
Ogden  is  now  the 


and  the  Union  Pacific 
junction,  and  at  this  place  we  leave  the  one 
road  and  pass  under  tlie  management  of 
the  other. 


A  Rain  of  Frogs  in  Arizona. 

With  the  July  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  commenced  the  seventh  volume 
of  this  most  excellent  magazine,  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  our  friends.  Among 
its  pages  we  find  the  following  concerning 
a  (to  us)  new  product  of  Arizona. 

The  phenomenon  familiarly  known  as 
the  "rain  of  frogs"  has  been  ridiculed  and 
contradicted  by  certain  scientists;  never- 
theless, there  is  abundant  i^roof  to  show 
that  it  has  occurred,  and  i^robably  will 
again.  In  1864,  the  writer,  in  company 
with  some  fifty  other  travelers  had  personal 
experience  of  the  fact.  We  were  in  Ari- 
zona, not  less  than  twenty  miles  from  any 
stream,  pond,  or  water.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely sultry,  and  we  had  halted  to  let 
the  animals  graze  and  rest  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Not  a  living  thing  besides  ourselves 
and  horses  was  in  sight,  and  certainly  no 
frogs  were  hopjoiug  over  the  the  rich,  tuft- 
ed r/ri7?K)w.rt-grass,  which  covered  the  ground 
for  miles  in  every  direction.  Suddenly  a 
dense,  black  cloud  made  its  apjjearance, 
and  it  soon  began  to  discharge  a  copious 
rain  upon  our  unsheltered  heads.  The 
drops  were  very  large,  and  the  water  quite 
warm.  Nearly  every  person  wore  a  broad - 
brimmed  felt  hat,  which  proved  a  great 
protection  against  the  rain  as  well  as 
against  the  sun.  Our  attention  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  jjelting  of  something  which 
strtick  our  hats  like  hail,  but  which  proved 
to  be  frogs,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
the  grass  was  fairly  alive  with  those 
creatures.  Several  of  the  party  took  some 
from  their  hat-rims.  Our  unexpected  vis- 
itors were  all  of  one  size,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long  from  nose  to  rump,  very 
lively,  and  apj^arently  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. Their  fall  had  been  broken  by  the 
springy,  resilient  nature  of  the  giass.  It 
is  not  probable  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, perhaps  millions,  of  frogs  had  sud- 
denly been  hatched  into  life  in  the  ground 
by  tiie  rain,  or,  if  they  had,  that  in  their 
infantile  glee  they  jumped  five  feet  eleven 
inches  from  the  earth  to  the  toj)  of  our 
heads  merely  to  show  how  the  game  of 
leap-frog  should  be  played.  Nor  had  they 
any  such  caudal  appendages  as  are  gener- 
ally attached  to  juvenile  rana.  They  came 
from  above,  in  comioany  with  the  rain;  and 
this  fact  was  made  clear  by  holding  out 
the  hand  and  seeing  them  fall 
upon  it,  as  well  as  finding  them 
on  our  hat-rims.  The  eggs  from 
which  these  reptiles  sprung,  had 
undoubtedly  been  drawn  uj)  into 
the  atmosphere  by  the  action  of  a 
water-spout,  and  held  in  suspen- 
sion with  aqueous  particles  long 
enough  to  hatch  them  out  and 
give  them  perfect  form;  then,  by 
the  force  of  mutual  attraction, 
the  separated  particles  of  vapor 
got  together  in  such  masses  as  to 
form  heavy  sheets  of  water, 
which,  in  turn,  became  amenable 
to  the  law  of  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, returning  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  had  been  drawn. 
In  the  fall  new  divisions  wore 
created,  called  "drojas,"  among 
which  the  frogs  descended,  hav- 
ing been,  obedient  to  similar 
forces,  moving  with  the  aqueous 
Ijarticies.  This  instance  is  cited 
to  show  that  other  things  besides 
v.'ipor  are  translated  from  earth  to 
at  niosphere  by  certain  well-known 
and  accredited  developments  of 
natural  laws. 
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towns  whence  radiate  lines  of  travel  to  the  | 
north  and  south,  and  whence  come  the 
results  of  busy  industiy  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  to  enrich  the  world.  Past 
Carlin,  Elko,  Halleck,  Toano,  and  soon  we 
enter  a  new  territory, — one  far-famed 
throughout  the  world, — Utah,  the  chosen 
land  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

A  Great  Work  and  a  Grand  Celebration. 
Before  long,  after  having  traveled  some 
800  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  reach 
the  waters  of  an  inland  sea.  Great  Salt 
Lake.  And  while  we  are  still  slumbering 
soundly  in  our  berths,  we  pass  over  a 
scene  of  a  great  work.  For  commencing 
some  seven  miles  from  Monument  Station, 
between  Lake  and  Eozel,  the  Central  Pa- 
cific built  ten  mijes  of  track  in  one  day! — 


Since  the  completion  of  the  road,  the 
Union  Pacific  has  changed  its  management, 
and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  first 
"railroad  man"  in  our  country, — the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  Scott.  The  attention 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  has  lately 
been  attracted  to  this  gentleman  on  his 
being  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
U.  P.,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  he  Avill  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  intei-ests  of  our  coast. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will  famil- 
iarize our  readers  with  the  features  of  one 
of  the  railway  kings  of  the  world,  whose 
past  history  is  being  read  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  whose  future  actions  are 
awaited  ivith  intense  expectation,  especially 
on  our  side  of  the  continent.  His  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.R. 
and  its  associated  lines  is  unrivalled  in  the 
records  of  railroad  operations.  d. 

April  12,  1871. 


A  New  Class  of  people,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Bulletin,  is  needed 
in  the  foot-hills  before  they  can 
be  made  use  of  for  what  they  are 
worth — a  class  of  persons  who  have 
never  been  excited  by  seeing  fortunes  made 
suddenly,  and  who  have  not  been  subject- 
ed to  the  repeated  failures  of  the  hill 
stoics.  Orange,  fig  and  lemon  orchards, 
walnut  and  almond  groves,  vines,  etc. , 
will  be  their  common  interest  and  support; 
a  solitary  fig  tree  ripening  two  or  three 
crojjs,  while  grapes  produce  ten  tons  to 
the  acre. 

So  let  it  be;  but  there  is  less  imagination 
in,  and  more  money  just  at  jjrosent  coming 
out  of  the  gravel  mines,  which  are  good 
for  500  years  to  come. 

The  College  Gourant,  an  excellent  poper 
always,  is  particularly  good  in  the  number 
of  Juno  17.  The  article  on  the  require- 
ments of  Yale  University,  by  Prof.  Dana, 
which  was  previously  submitted  to  the 
professors,  will  interest  all  connected  with 
universities.  Published  by  C.  C.  Chat- 
field  &  Co.,  New  Haven. 
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BY  OUE  LADY  EDITOBS. 


Mrs.  Malony  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

Ocli !  don't  be  talkiu'.  Is  it  liowld  on, 
yo  say  ?  An  didn't  I  howld  on  till  the 
iieart  of  me  was  clane  broke  entirely,  and 
me  wastin'  that  thin  you  could  clutch  me 
wid  yer  two  hands.  To  think  o'  me  toilin' 
like  a  nagcr  for  the  six  year  I've  been  in 
Ameriky — bad  luck  to  the  day  I  iver  left 
the  owld  counthry !  to  be  bate  by  the  likes 
o'  them  !  (fuix  an'  I'll  sit  down  when  I'm 
ready,  so  I  will,  Ann  Eyan,  an'  ye'd  better 
be  listnin'  than  drawn'  your  remarks)  an' 
is  it  mysel'  with  five  good  oharac'ters  from 
respectable  places,  would  be  herdin'  wid 
the  haytheus?  The  saints  forgive  me  but 
I'd  be  buried  alive  sooner'n  put  up  wid  it 
a  day  longer.  Sure  an'  I  was  the  granchorn 
not  to  be  lavin'  at   ouct   when  the   missus 


kim  into  me  kitchen  wid  her  porlaver  about 
the  new  waiter  man  which  was  brought  out 
from  Californy.  "  He'll  be  here  the  night," 
says  she,  "  and  Kitty,  it's  meself  looks  to 
you  to  be  kind  and  patient  wid  him,  for 
he's  a  f  urriner , "  says  she,  a  kind  o'  lookin'  off. 
'  'Sure  an  it's  little  I'll  hinder  nor  interfare 
wid  him  nor  any  other , mum,"  says  I,  kind  o' 
stiff,  for  I  minded  me  how  these  French 
waiters,  wid  their  paper  collars  and  brass 
rings  on  their  fingers,  isn't  company  for  no 
gurril  brought  up  dacint  and  honest.  Ocli ! 
sorra  a  bit  I  knew  what  was  comin'  till  the 
missus  walked  into  me  kitchen  smilin',  and 
says  kind  o' sheared:  "Here's  Fing  Wing, 
Kitty,  an'  you'll  have  too  much  since  to 
mind  his  bein'  a  little  strange."  "Wid  that 
she  shoots  the  doore,  and  I,  mistbrusting 
if  I  was  tidied  up  sufficient  for  me  fine  buy 
wid  his  paper  collar,  looks  up  and — Howly 
fathers  !  may  I  never  brathe  another  breath, 
but  there  stud  a  rale  haythen  Chineser 
a-grinin'  like   he'd  just  come  off  a  tay-box. 


If  you'll  belave  me,  the  crayture  was  that 
yeller  it,'ud  sicken  you  to  see  him;  and 
sorra  stitch  was  on  him  but  a  black  night- 
gown over  his  trowsers  and  the  fi-ont  of  his 
head  shaved  cleaner  nor  a  copper  biler,  and 
a  black  tail  a-hanging  down  from  it  behind, 
wid  his  two  feet  stook  into  the  heathenes- 
test  shoes  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Och  !  but 
I  was  up-stairs  afore  you  could  turnabout, 
a  givin'  the  missus  warnin",  an'  only  stopt 
wid  her  by  her  raisin'  me  wages  two  dol- 
lars, and  playdin'  wid  me  how  it  was  a 
Christian's  duty  to  bear  wid  haythins  and 
taitch  'em  all  in  our  power -^the  saints  save 
ua  !  Well,  the  ways  and  trials  I  had  wid 
that  Chineser,  Ann  Kyan,  I  couldn't  be 
tellin'.  Not  a  blissed  thing  cud  I  do  but 
he'd  be  lookin'  on  wid  his  eyes  cocked  up'- 
ard  like  two  ijoomp-haudlcs,  an'  he  wid- 
dout  a  speck  orsmitcho'  whishkcrson  him, 
an'  his  finger  nails  full  a  yard  long.  But 
it's  dyin' you'd  be  to  see  the  mi.ssus  a'larnin' 
him,  and  he  grinin'  an'  waggin'  his 
pig-tail  (which  was  pieced  out  long  wid 
some  black  stoof,  the  haythen  chato  !)  and 
gettin'  into  her  ways  wonderful  quick,  I 
don't  deny  imitatin'  that  sharp,  you'd  be 
shurprised,  andketchin'  and  copyin'  things 
the  best  of  us  will  do  a-hurried  wid  work, 
yet  don't  want  coniiu'  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  family— bad  hick  to  him  ! 

Is  it  ate  wid  himV  Arrah,  an'  would  I  be 
sittin'  wid  a  haythen  an'  he  a-atin'  wid 
drum-sticks — yes,  an'  ho  a-atin'  dogs  an' 
cats    unknown.st  to    me,  I    warrant    you. 


which  it  is  the  custome  of  them  Chinesers, 
till  the  thought  made  me  that  sick  I  could 
die.  An'  didn't  the  crayture  proffer  to  help 
me  a  wake  ago  come  Toosday,  an'  me  a 
foldin'  down  me  clane  clothes  for  the 
ironin',  an'  fill  his  haythin  mouth  wid 
water,  an'nfore  I  could  hinder  sqirrit  it 
through  his  teath  stret  over  the  best  linen 
table-cloth,  and  fold  it  up  tight  as  inner- 
cent  now  as  a  baby,  the  dirty  baste  !  But 
the  worrest  of  all  was  the  copyin'  he'd  be 
doin'  till  ye'd  be  dishtracted.  It's  yersel' 
knows  the  tinder  feet  that's  on  me  since 
I've  bin  in  this  counthry.  Well,  owin'  to 
that,  I  fell  into  to  the  way  o'  slipjiin'  me 
.shoes  off  when  I,d  be  settiu'  down  to  pale 
the  praties  or  the  likes  o'  that,  and,  do  you 
mind  !  that  haythin  would  do  the  same 
thing  after  me  whinivir  the  missus  set  him 
to  parin'  ajiples  or  tomaterses.  The  saints 
in  heaxen  couldn't  have  made  him  belave 
he  cud  kape  the  shoes  on  him  Avhen  he'd 
be  jsaylin'  anything. 

Did  1  lave  fur  that  ?  Faix  an'  I  did'nt. 
Didn't  he  get  me  into  throuble  wid  my  missus 
the  haythin"?  You're  yersel'  aware  how  the 
booudles  comin'  in  from  the  grocery  often 
contains  more'n  '11  go  into  .inj'thing  dacent- 
ly.  So,  for  that  matter  I'd  now  and  then 
take  out  a  sup  o'  sugar,  or  flour  or  taj^,  an 
wrap  it  in  paper  and  put  it  in  me  bit  of  a 
box  tucked  under  the  ironin'  blankit  the' 
how  it  cuddent  be  bodderin'  any  one. 
Well,  what  shud  it  be,  but  this  blessed 
Saturday  morn  the  missus  was  a  spakin' 
pleasant  and  respec'ful  wid  me  in  me  kitch- 
en when  the  grocer  boy  comesin  an'  strands 
fornenst  her  wid  ihis  boondles,  an'  she  mo- 
tions like  to  Fing  Wing  (which  I  never 
would  call  him  by  that  name  ncr  any  other 
but  just  haythin)  she  motions  to  him,  she 
do€s,  for  to  take  the  boondles  an'  empty 


out  the  sugar  an'  what  not  where  they  belong. 
If  you'll  belave  me,  Ann  Ryan,  what  did  that 
blatherin'  Chineser  do  but  take  out  sup  o' 
sugar,  an  a  handful  o'  tay,  an'  a  bit  o'  chaze 
right  afore  the  missus,  wrap  them  into  bits 
o'  paper,  an'  I  spachless  wid  shurprize,  an' 
he  the  next  minute  up  wid  the  ironin'  blan- 
kit and  pullin'  out  me  box  wid  a  show  o' 
being'  sly  to  put  them  in.  Och,  the  Lord 
forgive  me,  but  I  clutched  it,  and  the  mis- 
sus sayin'  "Oh  Kitty  !"  in  a  way  that  'ud 
cruddle  your  blood.  "He's  a  haythin 
nagar,"  says  I.  "I've  found  you  out  she. 
"I'll  arrist  him,"  says  I.  "It's you  ought 
to  be  arristed,"  says  she.  "You  won't  says 
I."  "I  will,"  says  she — and  so  it  went  till 
she  give  me  such  sass  as  I  cuddent  take 
from  no  lady — an'  I  give  her  warnin'  an' 
left  that  instant,  an'  she  a-pointin'  to  the 
doore. — Scribners  Monthly. 

Sober  CHiiiDEEN.— Joy  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  mental  development.  The 
intellectual  rank  of  any  creature  may  be 
measured  by  the  playfulness  of  its  infancy. 
Who  would  buy  a  puppy  with  not  a  streak 
of  fun  in  him,  or  a  colt  with  no  mo»e 
friskiness  than  a  worn-out  cart  horse  ? 
Your  sober  colt  or  puppy  is  either  sick  or 
stupid;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  is  your 
habitually  sober  child.  Go  to  our  asylums 
for  the  weak-minded  if  you  want  to  see 
Ijatterns  of  sobriety;  next  to  them  the 
homes  of  intemperate  and  vicious  parents. 
The  fun-loving  propensity  of  such  Itttle 
miserables,  if  they  ever  had  any,  has  been 
crushed  into  untimely  soberness  by  dif5- 
ease  or  ill-treatment,  and  they  are  not 
bright. — College  Courant. 

MiNisTEits'  Sons. — It  is  a  current  s.aying 
that  minisfers'  sons  and  deacons'  daughters 
are  moi-c  likely  than  otliers  to  reject  relig- 
ion and  fall  a  pray  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  The  Eev.  Asa  Bullard  has  been 
gathering  statistics  to  refute  this  proverb. 
Massachusetts  and   Connc<;ticut  furnished 


the  field.  In  448  ministers'  and  deacons' 
families  there  were  2,101  children  over  15 
years  of  age,  of  whom  1 ,404  were  hopefully 
pious;  93  were  in  the  ministry,  or  fitting 
for  it,  and  only  34  dissipated.  And  all  the 
remaining  children,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 
Mr.  Bullard  challenges  a  comparison  with 
these  figures  on  the  part  ol  any  other  class 
or  profession  among  parents. 

A  Receipt  for  Preserving  Boys. 

We  have  receipts  innumerable  for  pre- 
serving all  kinds  of  fruits  for  a  long 
period.  Here  is  a  good  one  for  preserving 
boys  for  a  whole  lifetime — on  a  farm.  Let 
every  farmer  .who  has  boys  try  it.  It  is 
warranted  to  do  no  harm.  Another  thing; 
the  boj-s  w.ant  an  interest  in  the  business, 
and  the  sooner  j'ou  give  them  an  invest- 
ment in  the  farm  or  its  stock,  the  more 
likely  you  will  be  to  make  farmers  out  of 
them.  It  is  true,  the  law  gives  you  the 
right  to  the  avails  of  their  labors  until 
they  reach  their  majority.  It  may  be  true 
that  these  services  are  no  more  than  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  their 
childhood.  The  intercourse  of  parents  and 
children  should  not  always  be  graded  by 
legal  scale.  You  do  not  want  your  son  for 
a  servant,  but  for  a  companion,  and  a  sup- 
port in  your  declining  years.  You  want  to 
attach  him  by  affection  and  interests  to  the 
soil  he  cultivates.  Begin  then  early  to 
identify  his  interests  with  your  bu.siness, 
as  if  he  were  under  no  obligations  to  you. 
If  he  fancies  stock,  give  him  what  he  likes, 
and  let  the  increase  be  his.  Especially  en 
courage  him  to  plant  orchards  or  vineyards 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit.  Teach  him 
to  bud,  graft,  prune,  ripen  and  market  all 
the  fruits  of  your  climate.  Furnish  him 
with  all  the  books  and  facilities  that  he 
needs  to  study  and  to  practice  pomology 
and  horticulture.  If  properly  encouraged 
he  will  take  an  intei-est  in  these  things  very 
early,  and  before  he  is  old  enough  to  think 
of  leaving  your  roof  his  tastes  will  be 
formed,  and  his  course  in  life  will  be  de- 
termined. His  heart  will  go  down  into 
the  soil  with  the  root  of  every  fruit  tree 
that  he  plants;  and  the  orchards  and 
gardens  of  the  old  homestead,  or  of  another 
close  by,  will  be  his  paradise,  from  which 
nothing  but  necessity  can  drive  him. — Ag- 
riculturist. 


B.\BiES. — We  love  little  babies,  and  love 
everybody  who  does  love  babies.  No  man 
has  music  in  hissoul  whodon'tlove  babies. 
Babies  were  made  to  be  loved,  esisecially 
girl  babies,  when  they  grow  up.  A  man 
isn't  worth  a  shuck  who  hasn't  a  baby,  and 
the  same  rule  applicsto  a  woman.  A  i)aby 
is  a  sjn-ing  day  in  winter,  and  if  it  is  healthy 
and  good  natured,  it  is  abushel  of  sunshine 
no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  A  man 
cannot  be  hopeless  as  long  as  he  loves  ba- 
bies, one  at  a  time.  We  love  babies,  no 
matter  how  dirty  they  are.  Babies  are 
born  to  be  dirty.  We  love  babies  because 
they  are  babies  and  because  their  mothers 
were  lovable  and  lovely  women.  Our  love 
for  babies  is  only  bounded  by  the  number 
of  babies  in  the  world.  We  alwaj's  look 
for  babies ;  wo  do.  Wo  always  have  sorrow- 
ful feelings  for  mothers  that  have  no  ba- 
bies and  don't  expect  any.  Women  al- 
ways look  down-hearted  who  have  no  ba- 
bies, and  men  who  have  no  babies  always 
gamble  and  drink  whisky,  and  stay  out 
nights  trying  to  get  music  in  their  souls 
but  they  can't  come  it.  Babies  are  babies 
and  nothing  can  take  their  places.  Pianos 
play  out,  and  good  living  plays  out,  and 
beauty  plays  out,  unless  there's  a  baby  in 
the  house.  We've  tried  it;  we  know,  and 
we  say  there's  nothing  like  a  baby.  Ba- 
bies are  a  i^rolific  subject,  and  we  intend 
to  talk  more  about  the  babies  in  the  future. 
Batavia  Herald. 


Send  your  little  child  to  bed  hajipy. 
Whatever  cares  press,  give  it  a  warm  good 
night  kiss  as  it  goes  to  its  pillow.  The 
memory  of  this,  in  the  stormy  years  which 
maj'  be  in  store  for  the  little  one,  will  be 
like  Bethlehem's  star  to  the  bewildered 
shejjherds.  —  "My  father  —  my  mother 
loved  me  !"  Nothing  can  take  away  that 
blessed  heart-balm.  Lips  parched  with 
the  world's  fever  will  become  dewy  again 
at  the  thrill  of  youthful  memories.  Kiss 
your  little  child  before  it  goes  to  sleep. — 
Home  Words. 


"Spy  mikhors"  attached  to  the  windows 
of  houses  are  becoming  quite  common  in 
fashionable  neighborhoods.  They  are  sus- 
pended ui)on  strong  metal  frames  in  such 
a  way  that  a  person  can  sit  in  the  window 
out  of  view  and  see  the  callers  and  paasers- 
by.  The  fashion  originated  in  Holland, 
where  they  are  so  common  that  they  are 
considered  necessary-  adjuncts  to  every 
house,  and  are  called  "si)eigelen." 


Yo^J*^  Folks'  ConJjsfi. 


How  Would  You  Have  Done. 

A  prettier  or  more  touching  sight  than 
I  witnessed  a  few  days  since  is  seldom  seen. 
A  little  brother  and  sister  were  trundling 
hoops  in  the  yard  when,  neither  seeing  the 
other  at  the  moment,  they  collided  with 
such  violence  that  I  pitied  their  poor  little 
heads  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

The  sister,  a  child  of  very  sensitive  or- 
ganization in  every  way,  clasped  her  head 
instantly  with  her  hands  and  cried  bitterly. 
The  brother,  either  slower  to  feel,  or  to  ex- 
press it,  was  a  moment  behind  her  in  utter- 
ing his  cry;  but  when  he  did  utter  it  the 
sister  looked  at  him  in  evident  surprise 
that  he,  too,  was  hurt.  Then  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  choking  back 
her  own  sobs,  she  kis-sed  him  again  and 
again,  begging  him  not  to  cry,  assuring 
him  she  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him,  and  offer- 
ing to  give  him  a  "nice  swing." 

Little  boy,  little  girl,  how  would  you 
have  done?  You  and  I  may  not  naturally 
bo  as  unselfish  as  little  Mary,  whose  con- 
duct was  similar  to  this  every  day;  but 
may  we  not  all  win  more  of  the  love  of  otir 
friends,  and  the  approval  of  our  conscience, 
and  of  Heaven,  by  thinking  less  of  our 
own  comfort  and  gratification,  and  more  of 
that  of  those  around  us? — Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Two  Faces. 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  has  two  faces. 
When  she  is  dressed  up  in  her  white  dress 
and  blue  sash,  and  has  on  her  blue  kid  shoos, 
and  aroundher  necka  stringof  pearl  beads, 
then  she  looks  so  sweet  and  good  that  you 
would  wish  to  kiss  her.  For  she  knows  that 
company  is  going  to  call  on  hei  mother,  and 
she  expects  that  the  ladies  will  say,  "  What 
a  little  darling  !"  or  "  What  lovely  curls  !" 
or  "  What  a  sweet  mouth  !"  and  then  kiss 
her  little  red  lii)s,  and  ])erhaps  give  her 
some  sugar  plums.  And  the  ladies  who 
praise  her  think  she  is  very  lady-like  too, 
for  she  always  says,  "  Yes,  mamma,"  and 
"  No,  mamma,"  when  she  ought,  and  says 
"  Thank  you,"  so  sweetly,  when  anything  is 
given  her. 

But  when  she  is  alone  with  her  mother, 
then  she  is  sometimes  very  naughty.  If  she 
cannot  have  what  she  would  like,  or  cannot 
do  just  as  she  wishes,  then  she  will  pout 
and  cry  and  scream ;  and  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  kissing  such  homely  lii)s,  and  no 
one  would  think  her  to  be  the  same  little 
girl  who  behaved  so  prettily  in  company. 
So,  you  see,  this  little  girl  lias  two  faces. 
One  she  uses  in  company  and  puts  on  with 
her  best  dress;  the  other  she  wears  when 
she  is  alone  with  her  mother. 

I  know  another  little  girl  who  has  only 
one  face,  and  that  is  always  as  sweet  as  a 
peach ,  and  never  so  sweet  as  when  alone 
with  mamma.  Which  little  girl  do  you 
like  best?  The 'one  with  two  faces,  or  the 
other,  who  has  one?  And  which  will  you 
be  like? — The  Nurseru. 


Looking  into  Heaven. — One  day,  while 
little  five-year-old  Daisy  was  walking  out 
with  her  mamma,  the  sky  became  rapidly 
covered  with  heavy,  black  clouds,  seriously 
threatening  a  storm.  When  hurrying 
anxiously  along,  the  sun  suddenly  poured 
a  flood  of  light  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
reflecting  brilliant  rays  down  to  the  hori- 
zon. Daisy  gazed  upward  with  an  intense 
expression,  exclaiming — 

"  O,  mamma!  if  I  only  could  go  down 
there,  I  know  I  could  look  directly  into 
heaven." 

' '  Down  where  ?"  inquired  the  mother. 

"  Why,  down  there,  at  the  end  of  those 
bright  streaks;  I  could  look  right  up  along 
that  bright  light,  right  into  heaven,  and 
see  the  angels!" 

Begging  His  Pardon. — Mrs.  R.  had 
tried  to  impress  on  her  boys  that  when 
they  had  any  little  difliculties  among  them- 
selves, and  the  aggressor  begged  pardon, 
he  should  be  forgiven  on  the  sptit,  without 
having  the  matter  referred  to  "  the  higher 
powers;"  but  one  day  Ken  appealed  to  her, 
"  Mother,  Ivan  struck  me."  "  Well," 
says  little  Ivan,  "  I  begged  your  piirdon!" 
"  But,"  said  Ken.  "  you  struck  me  several 
times."  "And  didn't  I  beg  your  pardon 
between  every  lick  ?"  was  the  indignant  in- 
quiry. 

That  was  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  mind  of 
a  little  girl,  Avho,  on  beholding  a  rose  bush, 
on  the  to]>raost  stem  of  which  a  rose  was 
fading,  whilst  below  and  aronnd  it  three 
beautiful  crimson  buds  were  just  unfold- 
ing their  charms,  at  once  and  earnestly  ex- 
claimed to  her  brother,  "  See,  William, 
those  little  buds  have  awakened  in  time  to 
kisf«  their  mother  before  she  dies." 
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Making  Clothes  at  Home. 

If  you  decide  to  make  coat,  vest,  or  pants 
yourself  and  the  material  of  the  outside  is 
woolen,  take  off  its  selvage,  and  shrink  the 
cloth.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  very 
little  cloth  being  water-proof,  this  dampen- 
ing evenly  done,  prepares  the  nap  to  re- 
ceive all  subsequent  wettings  without  being 
spotted.  And,  also,  as  woolen  cloth  always 
shrinks  in  wetting,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
over  before  it  is  attached  to  linings  that 
will  probably  always  remain  the  same. 

To  accomplish  this  well,  wring  a  sheet 
through  warm  water.  Fold  it,  its  whole 
length,  through  the  middle.  Spread  it  on 
a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  the  cloth,  very 
smoothly.  Then  fold  cloth  and  sheet  to- 
gether, across  their  width.  Let  them  lie 
thus  an  hour;  if  the  cloth  be  very  thick, 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time  remove 
the  sheet  and  hang  the  cloth  where  it  may 
dry  smooth  and  straight. 

In  passing  your  hand  over  dressed  cloth 
you  will  notice  that  a  down  stroke  keeps 
the  nap  smootli;  an  upward  one  roughens 
it;  so,  in  cutting,  be  sure  that  all  parts  lie 
the  same  way.  Not  only  would  a  mistake  in 
this  cause  portions  of  the  garment  to  feel 
disagreeable  to  the  touch,  but  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  shade  of  the  color. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  piece  the  cloth . 
This  is  called  ranting;  it  is  very  careful 
work.  See  that  the  nap  of  each  piece  to  be 
joined  falls  the  right  way.  Bast  the  edges 
of  the  two  together,  in  overstitch.  Flatten 
this  loose  seam,  and  with  a  fine  needle  and 
silk  pass  close,  short  stitches  across  from 
edge  to  edge  below  the  nap; — no  stitch,  not 
a  speck  of  silk  should  be  visible.  It  is  slow, 
nice  work;  but  with  little  practice  it  can  be 
skillfully  done.  Dampen  the  seam  and 
press  it  on  the  wrong  side.  A  stronger  way 
(it  is  generally  done  with  thinner  cloth)  is 
to  stitch  the  seam  on  the  wrong  side,  like 
the  usual  seams,  and  then  do  the  pass- 
stitches  on  the  right  side,  as  described 
above., 

All  buttons,  and  button-holes,  and 
jjocket  corners,  miist  be  stayed  with  strips 
of  stout  linen,  or  silesia,  laid  between  the 
lining  and  the  outside  through  which  the 
stitches  are  taken.  Besides  this,  the  cor- 
ners of  i^ockets  should  be  stitched  across 
twice,  strongly,  and  barred  in  button-hole 
stitch. 

You  will  need  drilling,  silesia,  or  linen 
for  pockets  and  linings;  also  padding  and 
canvas,  to  shape  the  coat  and  the  vest, — as 
you  will  sec  by  rij^ping  an  old  one.  Fac- 
'ings  are  strongest  of  alpaca;  likewise  bind- 
ings. Don't  omit  to  sew  leather  shields — 
narrow  strips  of  thin  leather  or  thick  kid — 
inside  the  hems  of  pantaloons:  and  along 
the  lower  edge,  inside,  of  vest-fronts. 
These  give  a  stiffness  to  those  jjarts,  and 
also  protect  the  cloth  from  too  great  wear. 

AH  seams  are  rubbed  as  flat  as  i^ossible, 
dampened,  and  thenpressed  witha  hot  iron 
on  the  wrong  side.  If  you  do  not  wish  a 
seam  to  show,  scratch  the  nap  in  its  chan- 
nel, on  the  right  side  of  the  cloth,  (using 
the  point  of  your  needle)  till  the  seam  is 
hidden.  This  before  pressing.  It  will 
look  well  for  some  time,  but  is  not  so  good 
a  way  as  ranting. —  Weaiern  Rural. 

Ammonia  in  the  Household. 

Sisters  in  household  labors,  have  you 
any  idea  what  a  vei-y  useful  thing  ammo- 
nia is  to  have  in  the  house?  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  use  it.  For  washing  paint 
])ut  a  tablespoonful  in  a  quart  of  moder- 
ately hot  water,  dip  in  a  flannel  cloth,  and 
with  this  simply  wipe  off  the  woodwork; 
no  scrubbing  will  be  necessary.  For  tak- 
ing gi-ease-spots  from  any  fabric,  use  the 
ammonia  nearly  pure,  then  lay  wliite  blot- 
ting-paper over  the  spot  and  iron  it  lightly. 
In  washing  laces  put  about  twelve  drops 
in  a  pint  of  warm  suds.  To  clean  silver 
mix  two  teaspoonsful  of  ammonia  in  a 
quart  of  hot  soapsuds,  put  in  your  silver- 
ware and  wash  it,  using  an  old  nail-brush 
or  tooth-brush  for  the  purpose.  For  clean- 
ing hair-brushes,  etc.,  simply  shake  the 
brushes  up  and  down  in  a  mixture  of  one 
tcasjDoonful  of  ammonia  to  one  pint  of  hot 
water;  when  they  are  cleaned,  rinse  them 
in  cold  water  and  stand  them  in  the  wind 
or  in  a  hot  place  to  dry.  For  washing  fin- 
germarks from  looking-glasses  or  windows, 
put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  a  moist 
rag  and  make  quick  work  of  it.  If  you 
wish  your  house-plants  to  flourish,  put  a 
few  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  in  every 
pint  of  water  used  in  watering. 

A  teaspoon  ful  in  a  basin  of  cold  water 
will  add  much  to  the  refreshing  effects  of 
a  bath ;  nothing  is  better  than  ammonia- 
water  for  cleansing  the  hair.     In   every 


case  rinse  off  the  ammonia  with  clear 
water.  Ten  drops  in  a  wine-glass  of  water 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  head- 
ache and  acidity  of  stomach,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  newspaper  doctoring,  and  so 
will  not  endorse  the  remedy.  However, 
for  a  score  of  fair  and  square  needed  prac- 
tical household  purposes  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia is  invaluable,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
proclaim  it.  Farmers  and  chemists  are 
profound  concerning  the  native  article  in 
its  free  state,  and  admit  its  all-important 
services  in  the  economy  of  nature;  but 
farmers'  wives  throughout  the  country 
really  know  very  little  of  the  manifold 
uses  that  can  be  made  of  a  pint  of  the 
spirits  "kept  in  the  house,"  bottled  and 
labelled.  I  say  emphatically,  labelled,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sin  not  to  have  all  such  things 
so  conspicuously  marked  that  no  mistakes 
need  occur. — Hearth  and  Home. 


The  Art  of  Making  Pies. 

Of  course,  in  this  matter,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  the  culinary  deimrtment, 
the  best  of  material  furnishes  the  elements 
of  success.  The  finest  grade  of  flour  quite 
dry,  and  always  thoroughly  sifted,  good 
butter  and  lard,  as  cold  as  possible,  cold 
water,  and  a  sharp  knife.  The  molding 
board  and  pin  are  to  be  of  marble  or  slate, 
in  lieu  of  which  we  have  seen  used  a  large- 
sized  j)latter,  and  a  Farina  cologne  bottle 
filled  with  cold  water.  The  process  of 
making  and  baking  should  be  done  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

In  a  suet  crust,  excellent  for  plain  baked 
dumpling  or  meat  pies,  the  weight  of  flour 
and  minced  veal  suet  are  equal.  This  needs 
a  little  salt  and  must  be  wet  with  cold 
water. 

A  good  wholesome  potato  crust  consists 
of  the  same  measurement  of  mealy  pota- 
toes, steamed  and  mashed,  and  sifted  flour, 
wet  with  cream  or  rich  new  milk.  When 
desirable  to  make  very  flaky  crust,  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  water  with  which  the  paste  is  to  be 
wet.  Sometimes  a  tablespoonful  of  alco- 
hol or  the  white  of  an  egg  is  used  for  the 
same  [)urpose. 

The  fancy  glaze  with  which  jjie  crust 
and  small  cakes  are  often  ornamented,  is 
made  by  brushing  the  article  when  nearly 
done,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  applied 
with  a  feather;  over  this  is  sifted  some 
granulated  sugar. 

An  excellent  recipe  which  we  have  thor- 
oughly tested  will  sei've  for  a  model  of 
good  i^ie  crust.  Place  in  an  earthen  dish 
one  quart  of  sifted  flour,  into  this  mix 
thoroughly,  by  mincing  with  a  knife,  one 
cupful  of  hard  lard  and  a  pinch  of  salt; 
add  sufficient  water  to  barely  make  the 
crumbly  particles  adhere  into  a  dough 
that  may  be  rolled.  Press  it  into  a  sheet  a 
little  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, always  moving  the  rolling-pin  from 
you ;  over  this  spread  a  third  of  a  cup  of 
butter  to  be  used  in  bits,  then  sift  over 
lightly  a  little  flour,  roll  up,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  way  twice  more,  which  Avill 
take  in  all  the  butter.  Cover  the  plates 
smoothly  with  the  crust,  pressing  it  lightly 
in  to  fit  the  plate,  dip  the  knife  in  water, 
and  cut  the  edge  evenly;  if  broad-rimmed 
plates  are  used,  which  look  better  for  pies 
without  an  upper  crust,  cut  the  paste  at 
the  distance  of  an  inch  around  the  edge, 
and  turn  over  the  sections  to  form  points. 
Never  butter  pie  jjlates,  nor  fill  the 
crust  until  you  are  ready  to  piit  them  into 
the  oven. 

A  convenient  way  to  prepare  the  crust  is 
in  the  form  of  small  tarts,  or  one  large 
tart,  either  in  the  shape  and  size  of  a  din- 
ner-plate or  a  medium  sized  platter.  The 
latter  style  is  more  novel.  This  may  be 
baked  and  then  filled  with  any  variety  of 
fresh  fruit,  strawberries,  raspberries  or 
sliced  peaches,  covered  with  sugar  and 
cream,  or  with  jam,  jelly,  preserves,  or 
fresh  green  apple-sauce,  highly  flavored; 
over  the  latter  ingredients  is  usually 
placed  a  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  four  tablespoonsful  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon, 
well  beaten,  which  may  be  piled  up  in  any 
pretty  form,  then  browned,  by  setting  on 
the  grate,  in  rather  a  cool  oven,  watching 
carefully,  'for  the  eggs  burn  quickly. — 
Western  Rural. 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Plum  Jelly. — As  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  our  lady  readers  will  be  putting  up 
jellies,  etc.,  we  append  the  following  for 
plum  jelly: — Take  as  many  plums  as  you 
have,  and  pour  sufficient  boiling  water  over 
them  to  cover  them.  Pour  off  the  water 
immediately,  draining  them.  Put  your 
islums  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  boiling 
water  enough  to  cover  them  again,  and 
boil  until  the  plums  begin  to  open,  and 
some  juice  is  extracted.  Then  pour  off  the 
liquid  and  strain  it,  and  add  to  each  pint 
of  juice  one  pound  of  white  sugar;  return 
it  to  the  kettle  and  boil  from  20  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  as  it  may  reqiiire,  and  you 
will  have  the  most  delicious  jelly  you  ever 
tasted.  The  j)lums  may  be  used  for  pies 
or  sauce,  and,  if  anything,  are  better  after 
going  through  the  above  operation.  The 
common  wild  plums  do  as  well  as  any 
kind. 

Boiled  Indian  Pudding. — Take  sweet 
milk  of  sufficient  quan+ity  for  the  pudding 
desired;  salt  to  the  taste,  and  stir  in  Indian 
meal  till  a  little  milk  will  rise  on  the  top  by 
standing.  If  too  thick  it  will  be  hard.  Fill  a 
pudding  crock,  and  tie  a  cloth  tightly  over 
it.  Put  into  boiling  w^ater  sufficient  to 
keep  it  covered,  and  boil  steadily  three 
hours.  Fruit  may  be  added,  if  desired. 
Serve  with  sweetened  cream.  This  is  an 
old-fashioned  Connecticut  pudding. 

Feied  Bread  Sauce. — Mince  a  little  lean 
ham,  and  put  into  a  small  stew-pan,  with 
one  chopped  shallot,  some  grated  nutmeg, 
mignonette  pepper,  and  one-half  pint  of 
good  gravy;  simmer  the  whole  on  the  stove- 
fire  till  rediiced  to  half,  then  strain  it  with 
pressure  through  a  tammy  into  another 
small  stew-pan,  containing  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  fried  bread-crumbs  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  and  some  chopped  jaarsley, 
and  a  little  essence  of  chicken,  and  the 
juice  of  one-half  a  lemon;  stir  the  sauce  till 
it  boils,  and  serve.  This  kind  of  sauce  is 
approin'iate  for  all  small  birds,  such  as 
wheat-ears,  ortolans,  ruffs,  reeves,  etc.,  etc. 


Lifi   Th©iIqt|Ys. 


PaelokPba  Vines. — Fill  awide-mouthed 
glass  jar  with  water,  and  cover  it  over  with 
a  piece  of  "foundation,"  (the  ladies  will 
understand  this;)  cover  tliat  over  with  a 
layer  of  i)eas,  pros.sing  it  down  so  that  the 
peas  will  lie  in  the  water;  they  will  then 
swell  and  sprout,  the  roots  growing  down 
the  water;  their  fine  fibers  presenting  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Set  this  in  a  window 
and  vines  will  grow  up,  which  can  be  con- 
ducted to  any  height. 


Language  was  given  us  that  we  might 
ay  pleasant  thing's  to  and  of  each  other. 

A  GOOD  business  habit  and  reputation  is 
always  money. 

Laboe  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  conscience. 

Geatixude  is  the  music  of  the  heart  when 
its  chords  are  swept  by  the  breezes  of  kind- 
ness. 

Blessed  is  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleas- 
ure for  a  child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when 
or  where  it  may  bloom  forth. 

Each  day  brings  us  its  duties  in  the  morn- 
ing and  carries  them  away  with  it  in  the . 
evening. 

Weee  we  as  eloquent  as  angels  we  should 
please  some,  more  by  listening  than  by 
talking. 

Teue  tears  make  men  beautiful.  True 
sorrows  are,  after  all,  but  the  seeds  out  of 
which  come  fairer  joys.  Sorrow  is  only 
the  labor-pains  when  a  joy  is  coming  into 
birth. 

No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which 
would  cast  all  men  in  one  mould.  Every 
human  being  is  intended  to  have  a  char- 
acter of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is, 
to  do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  enfolded  in  unbounded  di- 
versities. It  is  rich  enough  for  infinite 
manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  innumera- 
ble forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 

Spare  Moments. — Spare  moments  are  the 
gold  dust  of  time;  and  Young  was  writing 
a  true  as  well  as  a  striking  line,  when  he 
affirmed  that  "  sands  make  the  mountain, 
moments  make  the  year."  Of  all  the  por- 
tions of  our  life,  the  spare  minutes  are  the 
most  fruitful  in  evil  or  good.  They  are 
gaps  through  which  temptations  find  easiest 
access  to  the  garden. 


Mechanical  Hints. 

How  TO  Bronze  Plaster-of-Paris  Fig- 
UEES. — To  bronze  any  plaster- of-paris  bust 
or  statue  give  it  first  a  coating  of  varnish, 
taking  care  that  every  part  is  well  covered. 
Let  it  stand  out  of  the  reach  of  dust  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry.  Examine  if  carefully, 
and  see  how  much  of  the  varnish  has  been 
absorbed,  and  if  any  white  spots  appear, 
give  another  coating  of  varnish. 

When  the  statue  appears  perfectly  Avell 
covered,  give  it  another  and  last  coating  of 
varnish,  this  time  leaving  it  until  about 
half  dry,  or  until  the  finger,  in  touching  it 
adheres  with  a  sticky  feeling.  Place  the  stat- 
ue on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  a 
soft  camel's-hair  brush,  dust  it  all  over  with 
fine'"golden  bronze-powder."  The  powder 
that  falls  on  the  paj)er  can  be  taken  up  on 
the  brush  and  used  again,  until  every  jjart 
of  the  statue  is  bronzed.  Dust  all  the 
loose  powder  from  the  statue  with  a  clean 
brush,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its 
beauty. 

Several  colors  of  the  bronze-powder  can 
be  obtained,  and  used  according  to  the 
the  taste  of  the  oi^erator;  and  many  little 
ornamental  articles  about  the  house,  either 
iron  or  other  articles,  can  be  made  to 
look  like  bronze  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. 

[When  bronze-powder  is  not  at  hand,  the 
bronze  shoe-varnish,  for  sale  at  most  shoe 
shops,  can  be  applied  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Battered  images  can  readily  be  re- 
paired with  plaster-of-paris  before  the 
varnish  is  applied.] — Hearth  and  Home. 

The  Philosophy  OF  Heating  Nails. —Ev- 
ery one  knows  that  cut  nails  are  brittle  and 
easily  broken;  but  when  heated  to  a  red 
heat  and  then  cooled  slowly,  they  will  gen- 
erally clinch  as  well  as  wrought  nails.  Ja- 
cob Abbot  thus  explains  the  matter  in  Our 
Schoolday  Visitor: — "Common  nails,  be- 
ing cut  out  from  a  plate  of  iron  by  means 
of  shears  working  with  i^rodigious  force, 
have  the  substance  of  the  iron  pocompresed 
that  they  are  somewhat  brittle,  and  the 
points  are  apt  to  break  off  if  we  attempt  to 
clinch  them.  But  these  common  nails  can 
be  softened  by  heating  them  red  hot  in  any 
common  fire,  and  letting  them  cool  slowly. 
The  iron  of  nails,  which  is  compressed  and 
matle  hard  by  the  action  of  the  machine  in 
which  it  is  manufactured,  is  swelled  out 
again  by  the  heat  of  the  firo  and  restored  to 
its  natural  condition." 

The  first  piano  was  made  153  years  ago. 
The  organ  is  p'-obably  over  l,000years  old. 
The  clarionetto  was  invented  about  200 
years  ago. 


To  Young  Men. 

It  is  easier  to  be  a  good  business  man  than 
a  poor  one.  Half  the  energy  displayed  in 
keeping  ahead,  that  is  required  to  catch  up 
when  behind,  will  save  credit,  give  more 
time  to  business,  and  add  to  the  reputation 
of  your  word.  Honor  your  engagements. 
If  you  promise  to  meet  a  man,  or  to  do  a 
certain  thing  at  a  certain  moment,  be  ready 
at  the  appointed  time.  If  you  have  work 
to  do,  do  it  at  once,  cheerfully,  and  there- 
fore more  correctly  and  speedily,  attend 
promptly  to  the  matter  on  hand,  and  then 
as  promptly  go  about  your  business.  Do 
not  stop  to  tell  stories  in   business   hours. 

If  you  have  a  place  of  business,  be  found 
there  when  wanted.  No  man  can  get  rich 
sitting  around  saloons  and  stores.  Never 
"  fool"  on  business  matters.  If  you  have 
to  labor  for  a  living,  remember  that  one 
hour  in  the  morning  is  better  than  two  at 
night.  If  you  employ  others,  be  on  hand, 
see  tliat  they  attend  to  their  duties,  and  di- 
rect with  regularity,  promptness,  liberality. 
Do  not  meddle  with  any  business  you 
know  nothing  of.  Never  buy  any  article 
simply  because  the  man  who  sells  it  will 
take  it  out  in  trade.  Trade  is  money. 
Time  is  money.  A  good  business  habit 
and  reputation  is  always  money.  Make 
your  place  of  business  pleasant  and  attract- 
ive ;  then  stay  there  to  wait  on   customers. 

Never  use  quick  words, or  allow  yourself 
to  make  hasty  orungentlemanly  remarks  to 
those  in  your  employ;  for  to  do  so  lessens 
their  respect  for  you  and  your  influence 
over  them.  Help  yourself,  and  others  will 
help  you.  Be  faithful  over  the  interests 
confided  to  your  keeping,  and  all  in  good 
time  your  responsibilities  will  be  increased. 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  rich. 
Do  not  build  until  you  have  arranged  and 
laid  a  good  foundation.  Do  not — as  you 
hope  or  work  for  success — spend  time  in 
idleness.  If  your  time  is  your  own,  busi- 
ness will  suffer  if  you  do.  If  it  is  given  to 
another  for  pay,  it  belongs  to  him,  and  you 
have  no  more  right  to  steal  that  than  to 
steal  money.  Bo  obliging.  Strive  to 
avoid  harsh  words  and  personalities.  Do 
not  kick  every  stone  in  the  path ;  more 
miles  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  going  stead- 
ily on,  than  l)y  stopping  to  kick.  I'ay  as 
you  go.  A  man  of  honor  respects  his 
word  as  he  does  his  bond.  Ask;  never  beg. 
Help  others  when  you  can,  but  never  give 
when  you  cannot  afford  to,  simply  because 
it  is  fashionable.  Learn  to  say  no.  No 
necessity  for  snapping  it  out  dog  fashion; 
but  say  it  firmly  and  respectfully.  Have 
l)ut  few  confidants,  and  the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter. Use  your  own  brains  rather  than 
those  of  others.  Ijcarn  to  think  and  act 
for  yourself.  Be  honest.  Be  vigilant. 
Try  to  keep  ahead  rather  tlian  behind  the 
times.  Young  men,  cut  this  out,  and  if 
there  is  folly  in  the  argument,  let  us 
know. 
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Patent  Office  Matters. 

New  PubMcation  of  Patents,  etc. 
A  late  visit  to  the  U.  S.  Patent  OiBce, 
after  an  intervening  space  of  three  years, 
shows  much  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  aflairs  inside,  and  that  business,  in 
many  particulars,  is  transacted  more  guard- 
edly and  rapidly.  We  recognized  with 
pleasure  most  of  the  faces  of  the  old  ex- 
aminers, a  "  little  older  grown,"  but  seem- 
ingly riper  and  more  replete  in  their 
official  abilities. 

We  wish  our  government  in  all  such  im- 
portant departments  would  cease  its  folly 
of  changing  its  experienced  servants  peri- 
odically, for  political  reasons  alone— a 
practice  expensive,  annoying,  and  be-lit- 
tling  to  our  national  reputation. 
Publishing  Patents  in  Full. 
In  a  brief  conversation  with  the  Com- 
missioner, Col.  Loggett,  we  learned  that 
after  the  1st  of  July  next,  all  patents  is- 
sued will  be  printed  separately,  in  pamph- 
let form,  with  the  drawings,  and  sold  at 
ten  cents  a  copy.  The  size  of  the  pages 
will  bo  about  5  by  9  inches,  or  what  is 
termed  in  the  office  "  bill  size."  The  pres- 
ent prices  of  printed  copies  varies  from 
50  cents  to  §1.50. 

Free  Copies  to  Inventors. 
An  important  circumstance  for  inventors 
in  this  change  is  the  fact  that  the  office, 
with  much  generosity,  proposes  to  send 
every  applicant  for  a  patent,  whether  his 
petition  is  allowed  or  not,  copies  of  all 
patents  issued  for  the  ensuing  six  months 
in  the  class  in  which  his  invention  is 
placed.  In  some  large  classes  this  will 
give  inventors  an  abundance  of  printed 
paper  with  much  information  that  they  are 
directly  interested  in. 

Distribution  of "  Public  Docs." 
This  plan  will  efl'ect  a  wiser  distribution 
of  the  government's  printing  ink  and  papers 
than  the  old  way  of  handing  over  to  Con- 
gressmen the  huge  list  of  patent  claims, 
with  insignificant  drawings,  to  be  sent  to 
their  relatives  of  various  grades,  and 
political  friends  indiscriminately,  [all  of 
whom  can  vote,  and,  at  least,  make  their  X 
mark].  Some  are  used  in  filling  up  still- 
V)orn  book  cases;  other  copies  afford  a  few 
days  amusement  for  the  children,  and  a 
majority  arc  finally  used  for  lighting  fires. 
or  exchanged  for  wares  with  the  tin  ped- 
dlers who  buy  old  rags  and  paper  stock. 

Wc  are  glad  to  see  this  move  in  a  good 
direction,  although  wc  do  not  think  it  will 
prove  a  full  success  to  send  out  the  printed 
patents  free  in  the  way  intended.  It 
would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  send 
none  to  anybody  unless  solicited,  but  allow 
even/hotli/  to  order  copies  of  any  class  of 
patents  for  a  nominal  price,  say  one  cent 
per  page,  which  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  printing  in  large  numbers.  We 
thank  Commissioner  Lcggett  for  this  ac- 
tion, however,  which  wjll  mark  an  import- 
ant era  in  the  progi%ss  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Department,  for  with 
modifications  it  is  bound  to  become  a 
popular  practice. 

A  Much  Needed  Publication. 
Colonel  Leggett  gave  us  a  very  correct 
opinion  of  a  publication  now  most  wanted 
by  inventors  and  others,  viz. ,  a  work  which 
reviews  the  patents  and  inventions  already 
made  in  each  class  and  division,  showing 
the  present  attainments,  whereby  persons 
interested  in  certain  kind  of  inventions 
may  readily  obtain  the  information  thei/ 
specially  desire  without  purchasing  and 
being  inconvenienced  by  voluminous  pages 
of  no  value  to  them  whatever.  Such  a  work 
on  American  patents,  given  in  bound  vol- 
umes up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  re- 
view continued  in  frequently  issued  pamph- 
lets or  circulars,  for  each  division,  so  that 
each  class  could  be  subscribed  for  sepa- 
rately, would,  in  our  opinion,  become  im- 
mensely popular  and  well  patronized. 
The  capital  city— headquarters  of    the 


great  department  —  with  its  numerous 
solicitors,  is  noted  for  710  iieriodicals  by  in- 
dividuals for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  and 
inventors. 

I  have  had  interesting  and  pleasant  in- 
terviews with  the  officials  in  the  various 
offices  in  the  patent  office,  and  have  heard 
many  plainly  sjioken  compliments  for  the 
more  than  usual  originality  and  ingenuity 
manifested  by  our  Pacific  coast  inventors, 
towards  whom  a  liberal  feeling  seems  to 
prevail.  The  ready  and  just  attention 
which  our  clients'  applications  have  lately 
met,  and  the  satisfaction  universally  ex- 
pressed at  the  department  in  regard  to  the 
complete  iirei>aration  of  our  cases,  afford 
much  gratification  in  return  for  our  long 
diligence  in  doing  our  duty  conscientiously 
and  fully  towards  a  noble  class  of  patrons, 
I.  e,,  "  Invextoks."  d. 

Washington,  June  3d,  1871. 

California  Silk  Culture  and  Manufacture. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Bulletia 
of  the  2Gth  inst. 

Isaac  N.  Hoag,  the  Secratary  of  the  State 
.Agricultural  Society,  has  just  received  the 
first  order  for  State  grown  silk  to  be  reeled 
into  filature  at  the  factory  erected  at  South 
San  Francisco.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  silk  in  the  cocoon  was  received 
from  Sacramento  on  Saturday,  and  is  now 
in  fprocess  of  reeling.  The  experiment 
will  soon  enable  the  California  Silk  Manu- 
facturing Company  to  fix  stsindard  prices 
for  the  crude  silk,  as  it  shall  bo  graded 
under  the  judgment  of  experience.  The 
industry  of  silk  growing  will  expand  im- 
mensely and  other  silk  manufactories  will 
shortly  spring  into  existence.  AVe  have 
been  informed  that  the  capacity  of  the  fac- 
tory at  Bay  Yiew  is  only  sufficient  to 
manufacture  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  of  silk  per  week.  This  result 
would  warrant  an  annual  product  of  about 
23,000  pounds  of  silk  in  the  year.  All 
converted  into  sewing  silks,  and  silk  trams 
and  organzine  for  weavers.  It  is  stated 
that  a  company  of  English  gentleman  who 
have  been  waiting  for  the  operations  of 
this  factory  to  get  their  materials  there- 
from, are  now  preparing  to  start  their 
looms  which  they  have  imported  from 
England.  They  intend  to  manufacture 
ribbons.  In  a  little  time  all  the  silk  tex- 
tiles will  be  woven  here. 

The  commendable  efforts  employed  to 
bring  into  existence  a  manufactory  of  silk 
in  this  city,  and  which  has  now  attained 
an  almost  successful  accomplishment, 
should  induce  our  wealthy  capitalists  to 
come  forward  and  aid  in  the  erection  of 
silk  weaving  factories.  We  shall  soon 
have  among  us  a  number  of  French  silk 
arti.sans,  drawn  here  from  our  newspaper 
notices  of  the  adaptability  of  the  climate 
for  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  also  as  a  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


WIESTER    &  CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  Street  (Grand  Hotel),  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  BOUGmT  AIVD  SOLO  OIV  OO^IJUISSIOIN. 


Patent   Sand-Caps   for   Hubs    of  "Veliloles. 

The  Invention  consists  of  a  rlnfj  of  metnl  wliii-h  Is  ninilf 
couicalin  form  sud  bas  its  smalUrend  attacheil  to  the  axli' 
near  tlie  collar.  The  «lg<;  of  the  lari^er  end  projects  into  a 
groove,  which  Is  formtHl  in  the  inner  end  of  the  hub,  and 
thus  effectually  protects  the  collar  and  the  axle-box  from 
saud  and  dust.  In  the  illustration,  A  is  the  hnb  of  the 
wheel,  B  the  ailc,  which  may  be  fitted  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary Tvays,  C  the  collar,  and  £a  ring  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  may  bo  pat  on  by  removing  C.    In  the  cas«  of  axles 

already  made,  or  in  new  work,  the  ring  may  be  slipped  on  beture  the  axle  is  welded  up.     Town,  County,  Shop  and 

SUte  Uights  for  Sale. 

A.  IVe-w  Patent  .A.tnxosi>herlo  Attaohnient  to  r>ental  Plates. 

Can  bo  applied  to  both  New  aud  Old  Pistes,  so  as  to  retain  them  tirmly  in  the  mouth  while  eating  or  talking: 
superior  to  any  thing  ever  before  invented,  cost  of  applying  it  small,  aud  the  grcatost  improvemout  immediatuly 
felt  by  the  wearer.  , 

All  who  have  l>adly-fltting  plates  can,  by  the  application  of  this  Attachment,  wear  thorn  with  perfect  comfort 
and  usefulness  while  eating,  talking,  etc.    State,  County  and  Office  Rights  for  Sale. 

XIlll's    Grate    liar. 

This  Bur  will  withstand  800  degrees  more  heat  than  any  other  Bar  now  in  use.  It  i«  unequalled  in  durability. 
It  generates  more  steam  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  in  fuel.  It  has 
been  examined  and  used  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  Engineers  in  the  ITuit  d  States,  and  piuimunred  the  bist 
Orate  Bar  ext«nt  for  marine  or  land  boilers.  The  I'atent  Uight  to  the  Paciilc  Coast  is  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
A  complete  model  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  a  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 
A.    IVe-w    Potato    l>lK»er. 

County  Bights  for  Sale  and  one  Digger  free, 
A.  TS&-W  Patent  Stenoll  Plato  tUat  ^rlll  Miarlc  any  IVanie  or  Nuinl>or. 

A.   Complete  Hell'-aotlnB  PTnt    Xloaster. 

Tlio  Host  Horse  Hay  Rake  ever  In-vented,    amnty  Rights  for  Sale. 

Ne-\^-    Gas    ILilght. 

This  Light  takes  the  place  of  the  Candle,  the  Kerosene  Lamp  and  Coal  Cas.  Each  Lamp  is  a  perfe<;t  Gas 
Factory,  making  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  ia  required,  It  is  a  safe,  cheap  and  beautiful  light.  Circulars  and  full 
particulars  sent  on  application. 

Tlie    Triumph    "Waeninpr    maolilne. 

He  who  finds  a  good  wife  finds  a  "  good  thing  "—ho  we  have  heard  it  ssid-nnd  he  who  finds  a  Washing  Ma- 
chine such  as  the  one  invented  by  Mr.  Hockabont,  finds  a  thing  that  will  do  to  talk  about.  The  fad  is,  this 
Machine  ig  beginning  to  be  talked  about  a  great  deal,  and  the  more  it  is  talked  about  tlie  more  fully  peoidc  are 
becoming  convinced  that  there  is  at  least  one  Washing  Machine  that  is  not  a  humbug.  It  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  noro  simple  in  its  operation.  All  thnt  is  required  is  to  feed  it  with  clothes  and  turn  the  crunk,  it 
is  provided  with  a  heating  chamber  which  keeps  the  water  hot  and  strains  the  chithes.  While  in  operation  there 
are  tlirtio  rollers  which  pass  over  the  clothes  very  rapidly  yet  so  gently  as  not  to  break  the  buttons  or  injure  rlie 
garments.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  in  a  brief  advertisement  all  the  superior  merits  of  this  novel  in- 
vention. It  can  be  built  by  any  ordinary  mechanic  at  a  moderate  cost  and  allow  a  handsome  profit.  State  aud 
County  Rights  for  aale.  A  complete  working  model  and  large  raacUne  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 
I.i\islier's    Vegretatole    Cutter. 

There  ore  few  inventions  for  which  there  is  a  more  general  want  than  a  good,  cheap  and  rapid  Vegetable  Cut- 
t<'r.  We  think  the  one  recently  patented  by  John  Lusher,  of  Indiana,  fnlly  meets  this  want.  It  costs  but  a  trifle, 
nevfr  colors  or  rusts,  will  last  many  years  and  always  keep  sharp.'  It  operates  equally  well  on  Potatoes,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Beets,  Oucumlxrs.  etc.,  cutting  six  slices  at  each  mov"  ment  of  the  hand.  It  can  bo  made  by  any  Tin- 
smith, and  at  a  trifling  cost.  State,  County  or  Shop  Rights  for  Sale.  Circulars  sent  on  api>lication.  A  sample 
can  be  seen  at  our  office. 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  Improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  Grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
e.<senti:il  iniulities  ot  a  first-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  ttsted  on  all 
the  diirercnt  kinds  of  mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mu.«- 
tard,  Grass  Seeds.  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tiiictqnalities  of  wheat  if  desired.  -r¥i/->ikT-c. 

For  further  iuformatiun  apply  to         B.  STONE, 
'>i>vl  ?m  42J  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


a.   N.   PUTNAM, 
704  Montgromery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dealer  in  improved  and  unimproved  Farms,  Grazing 
and  Timber  lauds.     Particular  attention   given  to  pro- 
curing small   Farms  and  Homesteads  for  purchasers, 
claims  for  pre-emptors  &c.,in  every  part  of  the  State. 
lvl-3mr 


UILM  a.  GH»Y.  "»«  »•  ">"''• 

GRAY  &  HAVEN, 

VTTOKNE  VS  AND  COUNSEL.OUS  AT  LAW, 

■n  Buildin^of  P»clflc  Insurance  Co,  N.  E.  corner  Cali- 
fornia an     Leidc^dorrtstreeU, 
J7T16  .SAN  FRAKCIbCO. 


^■?5*fi15^n?iiiTA^ 


aOLD Tvtivi.  .t.ii.n.i 


GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets,  OAKLAND. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CMOIOE    POULTRY. 

Every  variety  of  Fancy  Poultry  constantly  on  hanil 
and  for  sale.  „       „ 

Address,  with  stamp,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


ARTIFICIAL    LIMBS. 

A.  A.   NIARKS.No.  675  Broadway,  N.T.  City 

the  inventor  and  author. 
ized  United  Stall  8  Govern- 
ment manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated    first  premium 
Artificial  Limbswith  Kul)- 
^^i— .          ber  Hands  and  Feet,  has 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  of  importance  to  all  who  have  suffered  am- 
putations,  especially  to  officers  and   soldiers  who  lost 
their  lim  us  in  service.     Copies  sent  free  to  applicants 
21vl-i:)tsl2tr  


I 


1 


STEINWAY  &  SONS' 
l?iitent  Aprrafl'e  Pisinos, 

GKAND,  SaTTARE  AND  UPRIGHT. 

Pianos  to  Let. 


malS-tf 


A.    HEYMAN, 

1  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Opposite  old  Capitol,  SAcaAMKNTO. 


SELTZER 


Of  a  far  Higher  Class  than  any  other  proprietary 

medicine  of  the  day  stands 

Terrant's  Effervetout  Seltitr  Aperient, 
And  for  this  reason :  it  is  an  exact  coimterpart  of  one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  natural  medicines  in  the  world.  Wo 
refer  to  the  gn  at  Seltzer  Spring  of  Germany,  to  which 
thousands  ot  the  dyspejitic,  the  bilious,  the  rheumatic, 
and  the  victims  of  venal  diseases  resort  annually,  and 
n^tum  to  their  homes  convalescent  oy  cured.  The  Ap- 
erient is  one  of  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  successful, 
of  all  the  efforts  made  to  reproduce,  in  a  portable  form, 
the  popular  mineral  waters  of  Europe.    tSEKXUAiTOt; 

I'URLUASE  ONLV  THE  OEHrUlK  ARTlrLK. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SEKTZER 


GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  M.  D., 
Oculist, 

Has  removed  to  19  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


1^  Hours  for  consuUatlon,  11  to  3. 


apl8.3m 


AGENTS    WANTED 

OF  BATTLES, 


FOR 


THE  YEAR 


A  History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.     By  Brockett. 
Accurate,  reliable  and   complete.    The  "")y""f  P"}[- 
llshed      Send  $1.60  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  tem- 
U,.^  ai  once.  *Addres.  J.  W.  OOODSPEED  *  CO    Mw 
York  or  Chicago.  *'"  ' 
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California   Industrial  Fairs  for    1871. 

Tlic  State  Fair  begins  on  the  18th,  nnd  ends  on  the  23d  of 
Beptember,  at  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  begins  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Fair  begins  on  the 
12th,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  September,  at  Stockton. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  Agricultural  Society's 
Fair  begins  on  the  26th  of  September,  atC'hico. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  begins 
August  28th,  and  ends  September  l&t,  at  San  Jose. 

The  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Fair  will  be 
held  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  continue  six  days,  at 
Pot^tuma. 

The  times  of  the  other  Fairs  will  be  inserted  as  received, 
and  kept  standing  until  the  several  Eshibitions  shall  take 
place. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

[The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  ,-pecified.J 

San  Feancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  June  29th. 
FLOUR— The  market  still  continues  quiet 
with  little  demand  for  either  export  or  local 
use.  We  quote  no  change  in  current  rates,  al- 
though there  is  said  be  some  cutting  under  on 
quoted  prices.  The  market  is  getting  slightly 
demorahzed. 

Transactions  embrace  2,500  bbls.  CaUfornia 
extra,  2,000  bbls.  Oregon  extra. 

We  quote  superfine,  $6.37>^@6.50;  extra, 
$7.37%@7..50.  Standard  Oregon  brands  may 
be  quoted  $7.12^@7.25.  Inferior  grades  are 
reported  as  low  as  $6.75. 

WHEAT — Is  still  without  demand  for  export, 
and  with  but  little  call  for  local  use.  We  note 
but  little  change  in  prices  since  our  last  review. 
Good  milling  may  be  quoted  at  from  $2.40® 
$2.45;  other  grades  $2.30@2.35.  Sales  of 
5,000  sacks  have  been  reported,  during  the 
week,  at  current  rates. 

The  Liverpool  market  was  telegraphed  on 
Wednesday  at  lis.  9d.  a  decline  since  our  last 
of  2d. — New  York  rates   are   given  at  f  1.65. 

BARLEY — Has  been  in  fair  demand  for  both 
feed  and  brewing,  at  shghtly  enhanced  rates, 
in  consequence  of  light  receipts.  Sales  during 
the  week  have  aggregated  about  10,000  sks. 
The  range  of  the  market  may  be  quoted  at 
i|1.85(nil.95. 

OATS — Are  still  in  limited  demand  at  re- 
duced rates.  Sales  of  4,000  sacks  are  reported 
at  from  $1.65@1.85  for  light  to  good,  and  $1.90 
@1.95  for  choice. 

CORN — The  market  may  be  quoted  at  $2.10 
@2.20,  firm,  with  a  large  supply — an  advance. 
CORNMEAL— Is   quotable    at    $2.50@3.50. 
according  to  quality. 
BUCKWHEAT— StiU  quotable  at  $3. 
RYE — Nominal  at  $2.50  for  choice. 
FEED— We     quote:    Stbaw,  $8@9;    Bban, 
$00.00@27.50;  Middlings,  $37.50Ca}40.00;  On 
Cake  Meal  $40. 

HAY — The  receipts  are  fair  with  good  de- 
mand. We  quote  ordinary  to  choice  at  $15.00 
@$22.00  ^  ton. 

HONEY— Is  coming  in  freely.  We  quote 
Los  Angeles  comb  13@14c.  Potter's  in  2-1) 
cans.  $4.50  per  doz. 

POTATOES— We  quote  current  rates  $1.00 
@1.25.    Fancy  lots  $i.30@1.37 

HOPS — Demand  light — prices  nominal  at  9 
@12%c. 

HIDES — We  quote  Dry,  slaughterer's  stock, 
17@18!>-^c;  Salted,  8@9%c.  Sales  during  the 
week  2,170  Cal.  diy,  and  1,690  salted. 

WOOL — The  m.'xrket  is  quiet  on  account  of 
light  receipts,  but  prices  firm.  Oregon  receipts 
are  fair.  We  quote  the  range  of  fair  to  choice 
shipping  grades  at  28@33c ;  inferior  grades  26 
@30c;  while  fancy  lots,  as  heretofore  are  still 
taken  at  an  advance  of  regular  quotations. 
Sales  of  220,000  pounds  are  reported  for  the 
week. 

TALLOW — The  extremes  may  be  quoted 
from  7%@8%c.  A  sale  of  36,000  lbs.  is  re- 
ported at  7%@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3@3>^c.,  Canary,  7(5;8c.,  Al- 
falfa, 16c. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  14i^@15c; 
Oregon,  14@15; 'Chicago  H%c;  CaUfornia  Hams 
14(«}I5;  Oregon  do,  15@15%c;  California 
Sugar-cured  Hams,  17(S!l8c ;  Eastern  do,  18@ 
20c;  Eastern  do,  18(aU9c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,13@14c. 

BEANS. — Extremes  of  quotations — Bayo, 
$2.75@$3.00;  Butter,  small  White  and  Pea, 
$2.12(aj,$2.37;  Pink,  $1.75@2.00.  The  grow- 
ing crop  is  promising  and  present  prices  mostly 
nominal. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  10@15c  for 
hard  and  20@25c  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  7@ 
8c;  Hickory  and  Walnuts,  12%c;  Pecan,  23(a> 
'25c  ^  lb.     Cocoanuts  $15(«^,10  per  hundred. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates, 
as  follows: — 
BEEF— American,  1st   quality,  8@  9c  i),  lb. 
Do        (very  choice)        10c  "^  lb. 
Do  2d    quality    6@  c7  ^,  lb 

Do  3d        do        m  5c  ^  lb. 

\'EAL— Extremes,  6@9c. 
MUTTON— 4 %(«i5o  -^  lb. 
LAMB— May  be  quoted  at  from6@6>^c  |>  lb. 
PORK — Undressed  is   quotable    at  5(ai,6%c. 
dressed,  8@9% — a  decline  of  about  one  cent. 

POULTRY,   ETC.— Is    in    limited    demand 

Hens  $6.50@7.00;  Roosters $6@7 ; Ducks,  tame, 

$0@7   ^    doz;    geese,  tame,  $2.00@2.12%   f, 

pair;  live  tui'keys,  18@20c  "^  lb. 

WILD  GAME— Hare,  $1.50@$2.00; 

DAIRY     PRODUCTS— California     Butter, 


fresh,  in  rolls,  may  be  quoted  at  27%@30c; 
California  firkin  butter,  2.j(S'30c.  Etistcrn 
firkin  20@30c. 

Cheese — In  fair  supply,  California  new,  10 
@Mc.,  Eastern,  16@17c.  for  new. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  29@30c. 

LARD — Cahforuia  Lard,  11-lb  tins,  14@15c; 
Eastern  do.  14c  in  bulk,  and  14^^@15c  in  tins 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Busi- 
ness in  this  line  is  becoming  quiet.  At  the 
same  time  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be 
complete,  which  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
In  fair  demand  for  export — local  demand  more 
quiet.  Cargoes  of  Oregon  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Rough,  $14@15;  Dressed,  $24;  Spruce, 
$1G.50.  The  following  cargo  rates  for  Redwood 
Lumber  have  been  established  by  the  R.  W. 
Lumber  Association: 

Merchantable.  Eefuse. 

Rough  £16  00  $11  00 

Surfaced. 28  00  18  00 

Ton  gucd  and  grooved 28  00  18  00 

Tout  ued  and  grooved,  beaded 28  00  18  00 

Rustic,  worked 31  00  20  00 

Siding  and  battens,  H-mch 20  00  U  00 

Surfaced,  ;<S-inch 25  00  18  00 

Picket,  rough 14  00  

Picket,  rough,  poiuted 16  00  

Picket,  dressed 22  50  


DRIED  FRUITS- In  moderate  request.  We 
quote  the  market  as  follows:  Cal.  Dried  Apples, 
10@12c;  Oregon  do,  — ;  Languedoc  Almonds; 
25c;  Figs,  Smyrna,  15@.20c;  Prunes,  German, 
12c  '^  lb;  Raisins,  layer,  $3.50@4.25  per  box; 
CuiTantg,  Zante,  10%@li^c. ;    50c. 


6TABLE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hemp  Seed,  lb,S 
Castor  Beans,  tt). 


Sugar,  crsh'd,  ft  S  1-1M@$  15 

Hawaiian,    do.      9    (§    12 
Cotlee,  Cos.  R,  ft    ' ' " 

Rio,  do 

Tea.  Japan,  ^  lb. 

Green,   do  .... 
Rice.  Haw'n.^ft 

China,  do 6 

Coal  Oil,  f,  gal..    50 


Candles,  ^  ft . 


l-l'^  »  IG 
l(i    @ 

.iO    ®  90 

.50    ®1  00 

S!^@  9 

®  60 

15    @  18 


Castor  Oil,  gal.  .1  75 
Linseed  Oil,  gul.  1  05 
Broom  Corn.^  lb  3 
Beeswax,  i*  lb...    27 

Peanuts.^  ft 5 

Corn  Moal,  cwt.  .2  .50 
Onions,  cwt 1  .50 


(3      9 

@  i',< 
(52  00 
(<*1  10 
(3  5 
@  30 
@  7 
(84  00 
@3  .W 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Fbidat,  June  30, 1871. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


45 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb    35  @ 

Pick  led,  Cal.  ft    35  ® 

do  Oregon,  ft..  (^ 

Honey,  t<  ft 23  ® 

Cheese,  V  ft...    20  - 
Eggs,  per  doz.. .    30 

Lard,  f  ft 18  >ii 

Sugar,  cr..  di  ft.l  00  (3 

Brown,  do.'p  ft    10  (al 

Beet,  do 1  00  @ 

Sugar.  Map.  ft.    25  @ 

Plums,  dried,  B).    15  (a) 

Peaches,  dried, "    15  (<S 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Codfish,  dry,  ft  .  ,6  00  @_  ViV,  Barley,  cwt 


® 


Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 

Wheat-sks.  22x36 

Potato  G'y  Bags . 
Second-hnd  do 

Deer  Skins,  ^  ft. 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on 

Sheep  sks,  plain. 

Goat  skins,  each. 

Dry  Cal.  Hides. . 

Halted        do 

Drv  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted        do 


40  (§> 
07^4(3 
15  @ 
23  @ 
15  @ 
15  @ 
50  @ 
12S® 
25  tA 
Weak 

Dull 
15    (0 

9    & 


Fl.iur,  ex,Vbbl..7  .50  Hi  75 

Superhne,  do.  5  .50  (s6  00 

Corn  Meal. 100  ft.3  00  ®3  25 

Wheat,  "f.  100  fts.2  35  (a.2  .50 

Oats,  ii*  100  fts...l  90  @2  10 


Beans,  cwt 
Potatoes,  cwt 
Potatoes,  new 
Hay,  3*  ton 


.1  75 
.2  .50 
.1  '2.5 


®1  S5 

@3  (10 

@1  .50 

1  00    (0,1  .50 

•  .50  @20  75 


Live  Oak  Wood.  10  00  @12  00 


FRUITS.   VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Pine  Apples, +...5  00  @9  00 
Bananas,*  lb...    3  00o5  00 

Cal.  Walnuts,  ft.  (ui    20 

Cranberries,  S  g    75  ^1  00 

Cranberries,  OA  (tjl  00 

Apples,  Early,  bx    .50  (ml  25 

Red  Astra'n, ..1  .50  (ui2  .50 

Red  June 2  00  {gfl  ,50 

Pears,  table's*  bx    "  -   ■  "• 
Plums,  Cherry,*. 

.June,  ^  ft 

Apricots,  Royal* 

Moorpark,  %*  ft 

Wliite,  f.  ft... 

Cherries,  lb 

Currants,  ft 

Gooseberries,  ft. 
Raspberries,  ft . . 
Strawberries,  ft. 
Blackberries,  ft.. 

Oranges,  ^  cwt.  _ 

Lemons,  %(;cwt..5  00  (w7  00 

l.imes,  cwt. .   .  .25  00  (ft'30  00 

Figs,  dried.^ft.  @ 

Asparagus,  wh.*      6  fo>    10 

Apricots,  ft 6  (Jy    10 

Artichokes,  doz.    .50  ^    75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *  (g>    15 

Beets,  ^  doz 20  (a>    '25 

Potatoes,  "#  ft...      2  @      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  @ 

Potatoes,  new...      4  (g» 

Broccoli,  *  doz. I  .50  (ai2  00 


Caulitlowcr,  t  . .  2  .50 
Cabhage,^doz..3  00 
Carots,  "-^  doz. . .  10 
Celery,  li*  do/,  .. .  75 
(^ress,  T^  doz  bun  '20 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    '25 

Egg  Plant 

Garlics 5 

Green  Peas,  "f,  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz.    25 
Sugar  Peas,  ^  ft 
Lettuce,  ^  doz..     12 
Mushrooms,  ^  ft    25 
Hoi>eradish,^ft 
Okra,  dried,  p  ft 
Okra.  green,  ^  ft    .50 
Pumpkins.  %i  ft  .      3 
Parsnips,  tbnchs 

Parsley 

Pickles,  1*  gal... 
Rhubarb,  V>1b.. 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Green  Peppers,  * 

Red,  do 

Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
String  Beans,  ft. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  1^  bskt. 


Salsify,  %»  bunch    12 
Turuins, ^  doz.  , 
New  'I'omatoes,* 


50    (g 


25 


POULTRY.    CAME,  MEATS.  ETC. 

Chickens,  apiece    60  @    75 

Turkeys,  1ft  »•••     20  (ffl    '25 
Ducks,  wild,  ^  p 

Tame,  do 1  50  @ 

Teal,  1^  doz 

Geese,  wild,  each  @ 

Tame,  «  pair. .2  50  (Sl3  00 

From  Chicago.  (g* 

Hens,  each 75  (^    85 

Snipe.  'P  doz fet 

English,  do (^ 

Venison,  '^9  ft  . .  (a» 
Quails,  ^  doz 


Pigeons,  dom.do3  no    (3.3.50 

■ft'ild,  do 1  .50    («12  00 

Hares,    each    ...     40    ©    .50 

Rabbits,  tame..     .50    (uU  00 

Wild.do,'i*dz.l  75    ^2  00 

Suuirrel,  ^  pair.    '25    (m    38 

Beef,  tend,  f  ft.    20    @    25 

Sirloin  and  rib     18    ®    '20 

Corned,  ■«  ft..    10    (g    12 

Smoked,  %«  ft  .    15    (g)    18 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft     12)^®     15 

Chops,  do,  is  to    12    @    15 

Veal,  fe  ft 15    @    20 

Cutlet,  do ®    '20 

Mutton    chops,*    12'<(ai    15 

Leg,  *4tt I'i-'i® 

Lamb,  f«  ft  ®    WA 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  ®  75 
Tongues,  pig,  ea  ^  15 
*  Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen. 


Bacon,  Cal..  f,  lb 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  '^  ft. 
Hams,  C'ross'  s  c 

Choice  D'lfield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Salmon,  p^  ft. . . . 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  %(  ft.. 
Ivingfish,  %*  )b  . . 
Perch,  .s  water.ft 

Fresh  water,  ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 

Smelts,  ^  ft 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,  ^  ft.... 
Terrapin.  "#  doz. 3 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  %>,  ft... 

Halibut 

Sturgeon, ^  ft . . 
Oysters,  %  100...  1 

Chesp.  f,  doz.. 

Turbo  t 

Crabs  ■»  doz.... 

Soft   Shell 

Shrimps 

Pompino,  ^  ft..l 
H  Per  gallon. 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  DoUiver  &  Bro..  No.  109.  Post  st.) 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  June  29. 

Sole  Leather.— Price  still  continues  the  same,  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  liglK  weights. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ^  ft 20(3)30 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ^  ft 26(ai30 

Country  Leather,  ^jl  ft 25«;28 

All  French  ^oods  still  have  an  upward  tendency,  with  a 
growing  scarcity  of  leading  stocks.  No  change  in  domestic 
skins. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  $62  00(@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  KiL.perdoz 82  00(u)  96  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ^  doz 6S  0(i(!j  88  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  19  KiL.TS  doz  96  00(2) 

Levin,  12  and  13  ICil.,  per  doz 68  00($  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz  .   72  00(^ 

Oornellian,  12to  14  Kil.,  perdoz 63  00@  70 

Ogerau  Calf,  ^  doz 54  00((i 

MercierCalt,  16  Kil..  per  doz  65  00(a» 

Common  French  Calf  Skins,  'f,  doz 35  OOfel  75  CO 

French  Kips.  ^  ft 1  i  0®    130 

California  Kip,  ^  doz 60  00®  75  00 

Eastern  Wheel  Stuft'ed  Calf,  la  ft 80®    1 '25 

Eastern  Bench  Stutl'ed  Calf,  9^  ft 110®    125 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  iB  ft 11.5®    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  'S  doz 8  .50®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linmgs,**  doz  5  .50®  10  .50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  175®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Cal  f  Boot  Legs,  ¥>  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ^  pair i  S0@    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  "^  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ^  ft 30@    .17!^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ^  doz 48  00(S  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  Tft  ft / 34(($    37K 

Welt  Leather,  m  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  14  foot '20^       24 

Wax  Side  Leather,  ^  foot 18(a)       20 


Our  Printed.  Mall  I^ist. 

Subs(;ribers  will  notice  that  their  names  are  printed 
on  colored  paper  and  pasted  upon  each  copy  of  the 
Press.  This  is  done  by  machinei-y,  to  expedite  the  is- 
sue of  our  paper,  the  regular  edition  of  which  has  be- 
come too  large  to  be  convenient  to  send  out  by  the  old 
method  of  -writing  the  names.  The  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips  represent  the  date  to  which  the 
subscriber  has  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that 
our  patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of 
September,  1870  ;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jlO,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1870.  The  in- 
verted letters  occasionally  used  are  marks  of  reference, 
simply  tor  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction. 


Our   A-gents. 


Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
iufluence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Travelinff  Acrents. 
W.  H.  Murray— Colorado  Territory. 

M.  B.  Starr — Pacific  Coast. 

Thos.  Poyzer  -California. 

Wm.  J.  Claek — California. 

L.  P.  McCaetv — California. 

E.  P.  Hicks — California  and  Oregon. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Subscribers  should  send  former  address,  when  ordering 
the  paper  sent  to  a  new  place.  Returning  a  newspaper  or 
blank  slip,  without  the  name  and  residence  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  a  thoughtless  act,  and  useless  both  to  subscriber 
and  publisher. 

Four  Mon-ths'  Subscrtption  for  $1. — Subscribers  to 
the  Press  who  remit  direct  to  this  office  $5  coin,  in  ad- 
vance, hereafter,  will  be  credited  four  months  over  a 
year  for  the  extra  dollar  received  above  our  regular 
rates.  This  will  render  it  both  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  enclose  a  $5  piece  in  a  registered  letter,  in  whicli 
case  we  will  be  responsible  for  its  safety. 


Haas  Bros.,  of  Napa,  Cal.,  are  authorized  to  act  as 
agents  lor  the  Pacific  Kukal  Press  in  that  place. 


Thursday  Noon  om'  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  acd 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  w^k  as  possible. 


Send  ns  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
spected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Tb>.  VIS  &  Wagner,  41  First  St.-Mill  Stones,  Bolting  (Cloths 
and  general  Mill  Furnishing,  Portable  Mills  of  all  sizes  f  ron' 
16  to  36  in.    None  superior  manf'd  for  farmers  &  ranchmen. 


ACTIVE  MEN ! 

WITH   EXPERIENCE    IN    CANVASSING 

business,  can  now  obtain  lucraliN'e  and  pernoancnt  em- 
ployment by  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents  and  Publish- 
ers of  the  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS  and  the  PACIFIC  RU- 
RAL PRESS,  No.  414  Clay  street,  S.  F. 


®  20 

@  '20 

@  20 

®  25 

@  25 

@  '25 

®  12  ,'2 

®  12 
(gl      8 

@  12 

(a)  15 

®  12,'^ 

i,(a)  15 

®  25 
&      8 

@1  00 

®  '20 

@4  00 


® 

@  75 
®  5 
@1  '25 
®1  00 
@  .50 
®1  00 
@  .50 
ita    12 


Success  in  Business.- Success  in  the  business  world 
usually  depends  upon  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
duties.  Young  men!  if  you  would  succeed  in  your  busi- 
ness career,  secure  a  good  practical  business  education. 
This  question  being  settled,  the  next  is  where  to  go. 
Why,  go  to  the  best,  of  course.  Go  to  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College,  locat'  d  in  the  new  College  Building,  '24, 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  school  up- 
on the  Pacific  Coast  where  young  men  can  depend  upon 
being  thoroughly  fitted  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clerks, 
and  Book-keepers.  This  school  is  connected  with  the 
"International  Business  College  Association"  or  Bryant 
&  Stratton  chain.  Its  scholarships  are  good  for  tiiition 
in  any  of  the  forty  colleges,  located  in  all  the  leading 
commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are  many  interesting  features  about  the  school 
which  can  not  be  discussed  here.  Call  at  the  College 
and  examine  its  workings.  If  unable,  send  for  circu- 
luar,  and  Heald's  Coli^ge  Journal,  which  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application.  Address,  E.  P.  Heald,  Presi- 
dent, business  College,  San   Francisco,  Cal.    Ivl-omsnr 


To    Merchants,     Manufacturers, 
Farmers  and  Nurserymen. 


Tenders  will  be  received  to  the  2.5th  of  SepteiiiVicr 
next  for  the  following  supplies  for  the   service  of  the 

California  Cotton    Growers    and   Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Twenty  tons  Cotton  Seed,  12  Farm  Wagons,  30  Plows, 
15  Harrows,  15  Cultivators,  100  Hoes,  36  Spades,  36 
Shovels.  12  Road  Scrapers,  12  Wheelbarrows,  12  Stoves, 
12  Axes,  12  Hatchets,  12  Hammers,  12  Picks,  12  Hard- 
Sawfi,  4  Cross-Cut  Saws,  i  Augers,  4  Brace  and  Bits,  4 
Complete  Sets  Carpenters  Tools,  4  Sets  Light  HamCfS, 
4  Saddles  and  Bridles,  60  Sets  Draft  Harness,  25(),0iiO  fi-et 
Lumber,  dressed  and  undressed,  100  Doors,  '200  Butt 
Hinges,  100  Locks  and  Keys,  300  Sash,  glazed  or  uu- 
glazed,  100  Kegs  Nails  1,000  pounds  paint,  60  gallons 
Oil,  .500  000  Mulberry  Trees.  .500.000  Grape  Vines,  5,000 
Fruit  Trees  in  Variety,  200  Sacks  Flour,  400  Bushels  Po- 
tatoes, 300  Bushels  Indian  Corn,  60  Draft  Horses,  30 
Cows,  and  20  Hogs. 

Address  Tenders  to 

JAMES  DALE  JOHNSTON, 
Secretary  and  General  Agent  Cal.  Cotton   Growers  and 

Manufacturers  Association,  San  Francisco.      l!)vl-3m 


Matuew  Bridge,  Mason  and  Builder,  Residence  S.  W. 
corner  Larkin  and  Jackson  streets.  San  Francisco, 
would  call  the  attention  of  all  parties  intending  to  erect 
buildings  of  any  description,  that  he  is  pivijared  to 
build  concrete  buildings,  where  lime  and  clean  gravel 
are  convenient,  cheaper  than  wooden  buildings,  (jon- 
crete  Buildings,  properly  built,  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  substantial,  as  well  as  cheapest,  buildings  that  can 
be  erected.  For  any  further  information,  address  as 
above.  19vl-3m 


Go  to  the  Best. — Young  and  middle-aged  men 
should  remember  that  the  Pacific  Business  College  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  and  successful  Business 
Training  School  on  this  coast.  Upwards  of  Three 
Thousand  Students  have  attended  during  the  post  six 
years,  many  of  whom  now  hold  prominent  positions  in 
the  first  banking  and  mercantile  houses  of  this  city. 
This  is  the  model  training  school  for  business  on  this 
Cf)a8t,  having  the  greatest  corps  of  Professors  and 
Teachers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  any  institution  of  the  kind.  Y'oung  men 
flock  to  this  College  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Sandwich 
Islands  and  South  America.  We  shall  be  phased  to 
send  our  College  Circular,  giving  full  information,  to 
all  who  send  us  their  address.  When  you  write,  mention 
that  you  saw  this  notice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Pricss. 
M.  K.  LAUDEN,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$5  TO  $20  per  Day  and  no  Risk.— Do  you  want  a  situ- 
ation as  salesman  at  or  near  home  to  introduce  our  new 
7  strand  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines,  to  last  forever. 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  Sample  Free.  Address  Hud- 
son River  Wire  Works,  76  WUliam  utreet,  N.  Y.,  or  10 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  23vl-12mbp 


Agents  Can  Make  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  a  Yf  ar  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  countrj',  selling  Dana  Bick- 
ford's  new  and  improved  FAMILY  KNITTER.  This 
Machine  Is  guaranteed  (in  Its  present  completeness)  to 
meet  every  want  of  the  household  for  either  don.estic  or 
fancy  work.  Price  $25.  Send  stamped  envelope  with 
full  directions  for  an  illustrated  book.    Address 

DANA  BICKFORD. 
■Vice  President  and  General  Agent,  689  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

23v22-6m-bp 


Ladik.s  Desiuino  to  T-iiocUHK  A  Fibst-Class  Sewing 
Machine  against  eacj  monthly  installments  may  apply 
to  No.  294  Bowery,  157  E.  •26th,  477  9th  Ave.,  New  York 
I  Good  work  at  high  prices  if  desired.  21vl-12mbp 


NASH    &    CUTTS' 
FANNING  MILL  AND  GRAIN  SEPARATOR. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  (.'ulifornia  State  Fair  of  1870 
over  all  other  Mills  in  the  State,  after  a  Thorough  Prac- 
tical Trial  by  the  Committee  of  Farms,  with  aij,  kinds 
OF  GR.4IN.  It  is  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Mill  in  use,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  completely  separate  Barley,  Onfs, 
Smut,  Chess,  and  all  kinds  of  Grass  and  Weed  Seed,  from 
Wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  separate  perfectly  the  dif- 
ferent  qualities  of  Wheat.  Also  separates  Oats  and  all 
foul  seed  from  Barley,  or  Barley  and  Wheat  from  Oats. 
It  will  clean  Beans,  Peas,  Corn,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
perfectly,  and  more  rapidly  than  any  other  Mill  1  ver 
built.  For  sale  by  NASH,  KING,  MILLER  &  CO.,  at 
Manufactory,  corner  K  and  Tenth  streets,  Sacranienio, 
Cal.  26vl-3ia 


WE    HATE    SENT 
To   the   Pacific   Ooast 

BY    MAIL,    AND    EXPRESS, 

And  in  every  case  with  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

The  Prices  are  now  all  Reduced! 

SOLID  SILVER  HUNTING  WATCHES  as  low  as  $1.5. 
SOLID  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES  as  low  as  JG.5. 

Our  Prices  are  all  in  Greenbacks,  nnd  we  deal  in  none 
but  Genuine  Waltham  Watches. 

Every  one  w)io  wants  a  Watch  or  feels  a  desire  to  be 
posted,  should  wi'ite  to  us  for  our  Illustrated  History  of 
Watchmaking.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  as  we  send  it 
postpaid  without  charge,  aud  with  it  a  full  Catalogue  of 
all  the  Watches  with  prices  of  each.  When  you  receiver 
this  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  low  rati;8.  and  you  will 
then  understand  our  plan  of  sending  Watthen  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  without  any  risk  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

We  send  any  Watch  you  order,  and  let  you  e.tiiniin(!  it 
before  you  pay  for  it.  Do  not  order  a  Watch  until  you 
have  first  sent  for  the  Price  List,  and  when  you  writi' 
please  mention  the  Scientq-ic  Press. 

Address  in  full, 

HOWARD    &    CO., 

"Watchmakers  and  Je-welers, 

NO.      865      BROADWAY,      NE-W      YORK. 

We  have  a  full  stock  of  extra  heavy  Cases,  such  as  4, 
.'),  0  and  8  oz.,  always  on  hand,  and  can  fill  all  orders 
promptly.  2Cvl-bp-aw 


HOOKER'S 

Improved 

DEEP-WELL 


Pump 


The  bestand  cheapest  Domestic  Purap  in  the  market 

liKKKV  &  PI-A<:E, 
Wboleealo  Agents,  112  CaUfoniiiv  8t.  San  Francisco. 


y 
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Douthett's  Patent   Double   Motion 
DA.SH:    CHUHN. 

Making  Butter  In  from  6  to  10  Minutes. 

The  only  really  useful  and  practical 

e  H  xj  n  IV 

Ever    Offered  to    the  Public. 


Tlie  old  style  of  DASHER  CHURN  always  had  tlie 
preterence  over  all  othere,  and  with  this  simple   and 


practical  attachment,  now  stands  wrrHotrr  A  kjval. 
At  the  East  it  is  rapidly  taking  the   place  of  the        „. 

Thermometer  and  Cylinder  Churn, 

and  its  sales  are  enormous.    Having  bought  the 

niaflxtfor  this  Coast, 

we  are  noir  prepared  to  fnmiiih  citber  large  sr  small 

CHURNS  AND  CASTINGS 

as  may  be  desired.  Wc  manufactiiro  six  liiffpront  sizes 
of  churns  and  the  small  casting  can  be  applied  to  the 
three  amalli-r  sizt'.i.  and  the  large  one  with  the  frame 
aud  balance  wheel  to  the  three  larger  ones. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 


In  this  churn  and  invite  any  one  needing  a  good  churn 
to  examine  and  try  this  one  tH:fore  purchasing  elsewhere. 
The  gearing  is  all  simple,  leaving  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order:  the  dasher  is  easily  removed  by  simply 
opening  or  removing  the  guide  holding  it  in  its  jjlace, 
leaving  the  churn 

ENTIRELY  CLEAR  OF  ANT   OBSTACLE. 

fact,  it  is  the  only  chum  that  ever  has  been   offerci 
•hich  IS  tNTintxx 


FREE  FROM  ANY  OBJECTION, 

and  we'.offer  it  as  the 

Best  Churn  in  Existence. 

Ko.    1  Churn  holds  2  gallons; 


•JL  do  do    3 

5  do  do    6 
4  do  do    8 

6  do  do  13 
«  do  do  0:1 


E.  K.  HOWES  &  CO. 

Hob.  118, 120  and  IM  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ciil. 
vl-eow3mr 


Thoroughbred     Cotswold    Sheep. 


■sz; 


COTSWOLD    KINO. 


IMPORTED  FROJI  TUE  FLOCKS  of  Lane,  Game  & 
Fletcher,  England,  aud  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York,  with 
their  grades  half  and  tin  ee.(|uarter  breeds. 

REFERENCES.— Secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, who  says:  "  Your  Cotswold  and  Merino  grade  rams 
(recommended  by  himself  to  parties  in  Sacramento) 
give  entire  satisfaction  since  they  have  seen  the  result 
of  the  cross." 

A.  LovcU,  of  MiUcrton,  and  Charles  Peck,  of  SncUing, 
with  others  from  dilTtrent  parts  of  the  State,  say,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cross  with  Merino  sheep:  **  Have  more  aud 
larger  lambs,  with  better  staple  wool  than  ever  before." 

Wm.  O.  Brine,  of  9:m  Francisco,  purchased  all  of  our 
quarter  Cotswold  lambs  at  $2  per  head  on  our  rancho. 

Christy  &  Wise  sold  thirty-nine  bales  of  our  grade 
wool  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  for  six  months  clip. 

l,:iOU  Spring  Lambs,  shears  in  May,  averaged  2!^  lbs. 
of  wool  per  head. 

Below,  And  statement  of  wool  scoured  by  me  for  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  of  wool  shearud  at  the  meeting  in  this 
place,  in  May,  18C7. 

Truly,  WM.  HAYDEN, 

Woolen  Manufacturer. 


Owners'  Xanies. 

9  %      Breed. 

Sheared. 

Scoured. 

fci.  W.  Crandall 

1 
2 
3 
4 
b 
« 

8 
9 
10 

2 
2 
4 

1 

I 

1 
4 
2 

Merino. 
Cotswold. 

1»2>4 
lO.a.'i 

ie.3>^ 
uvl 

181 
16  6 
18  9 
11.12 
19.4M 

8.2;, 

4  'A 

56 

McMuUen 

6.4>j 

W.  <;ole 

W.  H  Uolmea 

Q  Bonan 

6.9 

J  D.  Wing  

II. 87 

8." 

J.D.  Wing 

10  6 

Nos.  8  and  10  are  the  Cotswsld  rams  "  Golden  Fleece" 
and  "  Champion,"  imported  from  England  by  J.  D. 
Wing,  and  now  owned  by  us.  '>  Golden  Fleece"  won 
the  Randall  Prize,  for  which  the  above  fleeces  were 
scoured. 

For  pamphlet,  address 

H.  F.  BUCKLEY  h  BRO., 

19vl-3m  Hopeton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    SHEEP! 

For  Sale,  at  Fair   Prices,   40  Rams  and  20 
Ewes,  of 

Full  Blooded  Slllslan  Stools, 

from  the  celebrated  "  Electoral "  Flock  of  William 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Bed  Hook,  Duchess  County,  New 
York.  These  are  the  purest  and  best  bred  Silesiau  Sheep 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  have 
carried  off  the 

FIRST    PREMIUMS 

in  Fine  Wool  Classes  at  the  State  and  National  Fairs 
since  1854. 

ALSO    FOB    SALE. 

Full  Blooded    Cotswold    and    Full  Blooded 
Leicestershire  Rams  and  Ewes, 

Just  selected  from  the  Best  Flocks  in  England  by  one  ol 
the  best  of  judges,  Wm.  T  Wilson,  Esg.,  aud  Imported 
by  him  especially  for  this  market. 

Also,  California  Bred,  Full  Blooded 
COTSWOLD    AND    SOUTHDOWNS, 

and  H  and  other  crosses  between  these  Breeds  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  Breeds  and  Full  Blooded 
Spanish  Merinos. 

Also,  Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Pig-a, 

selected  and  imported  by  the  same  party  above  named. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  WOOL, 

and  Wool  Pressed  and  Shipped  for  Exporters,  with  Care 
and  on  Reasonable  Terms,  by, 

ROBERT    BECK, 

At  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cal.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sacbaukmto,  Cal. 
20vl-3m 


EOGJS!    EGG^»«!    EOGS  ! 

STEVENS    BROS' 

Patent    Egg    Boxes. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  ship  or  handle  Eggs,  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  using  Stevens'  Bros.  Patent  Egg  Cases. 

These  cases  hold  thirty  dozen  Eggs  each,  sell  count- 
ing, and  can  bo  packed  with  ease  aud  facility.  Eggs 
shipped  in  the  above  cases  sell  quicker  and  give  more 
satisfaction  to  buyers  than  any  other  package  in  use,  as 
the  contents  are  not  damaged,  and  buyers  subjected  to 
no  trouble  as  regards  the  count. 

NO  BROKEN  EOGS !    NO  HEATED  EGGS! 
NO   PACKING   REaXJIRED  1 

To   the    Trade. 

Wo  offer  these  Egg  Cases  at  the  following  rates  : 
SCALE    OF    PRICES  : 

100  cases  or  over,  cash  price $3  00  each 

60  cases  or  under,  cash  price 3  50  each 

CAUTION  ; 
Stevens'  Patent  Eoo  Boxes,  patented  Feb. 26, 1867. 
All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  manufactur- 
ing, selling  and  using  any  cases  for  packing  and  trans- 
porting  eggs,  constructed  with  compartments,  by 
placing  a  separate  diaphragm  horizontally  between  each 
tier,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  each  case,  and  any 
and  all  infringements  upon  said  patent,  either  for  man- 
ufacturing, selling  or  using  without  a<ithority  from  the 
undersigned,  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  desiring  in- 
formation w'll  apply  to  the  owners. 

STEVENS  &   GRAY, 
Union  Market,  Howard  street, 
18-vl-3ra  Between  Third  aud  Fourth  streets. 


Farmers    and    Teamsters, 

SbJAVE       your       310IVEY! 

BI    CBINO  TBK 

Patent  Wood  Horse  Collars  and  Hames 
Combined, 

\\'hich  has  many  advantages  over  the  Leather  Stuffed 
■with  Straw. 

1st.  D0BABILITT,  lasting  at  least  ten  times  as  long. 

2d.  CoNVEMiKNCB.  Opening  below,  can  be  laid  on  and 
off  the  Horse,  having  one  fastening  in  place  of  two  or 
three. 

3d.  Is  one-third  lighter  than  leather  collar  and  hame. 

4th.  Can  be  easily  fitted,  as  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  length  aud  width  can  bo  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

5th.  As  there  are  no  stitches  to  break,  or  stulfing  to 
press  out,  it  neveb  loses  its  shape,  always  bearing 
upon  the  muscular  part  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  iieck— 
the  proper  place  for  draft. 

6th.  Its  smooth,  hard  surface,  giving  equal  pressure 
on  the  whole  line  of  draft,  neveb  sweats  or  bubs  off 

THE  HAIR. 

7th.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  the  stationary 
curved  arch,  keiping  the  collab  fkom  settino  tioht 
akound  THE  top  OF  THE  NKcK  whi-u  heavy  tongues  have 
to  be  carried  (as  in  some  machines) ,  thus  keemso  the 

NECK    COOL,     AND     FREE     FKO.M     SOUKS    IN    THE    HOTTEST 

WEATHER.     Leather  Collars  will  tighten  over  the  top 
of  the  neck,  and  heat  and  gall  the  animal. 

8th.  Wood  being  a  non-condU(t'U' of  heat  the  Horeness 
caused  by  Leather  Collars  l>ecoming  wet  by  pi  rspiration 
is  avoided.  It  has  mauy  other  a<lvantages  which  cannot 
be  known  without  atrial.  This  Collar  is  WARRANTED 
to  Cure  Horses  with  Sore  Shoulders  in  Three  Weeks, 
Working  Every  Day.     Give  them  a  trial. 

For  Circulars,  price  of  Collars,  and  all  other  particu- 
lars, apply  to  or  address 

WTLDUAN  &  UARBLE, 
No.  30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sole  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Agents  wanted.  19vl-3m 


CHOICE    POULTRY. 

The  undersigned,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 

Partridge  and  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans, 

Black  Red  Game  Bantams, 

Black  African  Bantams,  and 
Aylesbury  Ducks. 

OFFEKS     FOR     BALE    BOTH 

IMPORTED  AND  CALIFORNIA  BRED  STOCK. 

ALSO, 

"Eeea  for  Hatclilns* 

No  orders  filled  C.  O.  D. 
For  further  particulars  address 

C.   M.   NICHOLS, 

Fruit  Vale  Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 

Alameda  Co., 
21vl-tf  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,    Lincoln,     Leicester,     Texel     and 

South   Down   Sheep ; 

ALSO,  THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Gradi- 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  crosses  between  the  Cotsw})ld  au 
South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

24vl-llw  HoUister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 

PURE    BERKSHIRE    SWINE. 

R.    S.    THoiviPSON, 

Imijorter  and  Hrce  Jor  of 

Imported     Berkshire     Hogs, 

NAPA,    CALIFORNIA. 

Orders  solicited. 

19-vl-lm  R.  S.  THOMPSON. 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 
18S8. 


).  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CXJMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit   and   Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 
415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  that  of  the  producer, 
nvl-tf 


SACRAMENTO    SEMINARY, 

I    street,     between    Tenth    and    Eleventh, 
SACRAMENTO,    CAL. 

The  Sevestkenth  Semi-Anntial  Session  of  this  Semi. 
nary  for  Young  Ladies,  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hemion  Perry,  assisted  by  a  full  and  efficient  corps 
of  Professors  and  Teachers,  will  commence  on  MON- 
DAY, AlOUST  7TH,  1871. 

For  particulars  address 

HERUON  PERRY,  A.  M., 

24Tl.2m  Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE 

ASPHALTUM  PRESSURE  PIPE 

C  O  ]V1  J?  A  TV  Y  , 

HATINO   ERECTED  A   MANUFACTORY 

of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  their  Asphaltum  Pipe  in 
large  quantities. 

Are  now  Prepared  to  Take  Orders 

AND  MAKE  COAITRAC  C». 

This  Company  will  manufacture  Pipe  and  guarantee 
it  to  stand  any  pressure  required;  itis  lighter  than  iron 
pipe  and  more  durable,  it  is  not  affected  by  chemical 
action,  cannot  corrode,  and  being  glazed  imparts  no  dis- 
agreeable taste  to  water.  To  miners  and  farmers  it  is 
invaluable;  any  body  can  put  it  down;  it  is  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  iron  pipe  and  ten  times  more  durable. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, Room  No.  2,  C46  Market  street. 

•T*  Circulars  sent  on  application.  16v21-tf 


FIRST  PREMirM  AW.\RDED  at  the  State  Fair.  1R70, 
for  the  best  Farm  Wagon;  also  for  the  bi-st  improved 
Thimble  Skein.  All  k;nds  of  Wagons  on  hand  aii<l 
made  to  order,  of  the  Best  Eastern  Material,  and  War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

E.   SOULE. 


ap22-3m 


Comer  Eleventh  and  I  streets, 
SAcauaiENTO,  Cal. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 


niFOBTERs  or 


Hardware,    Farming   Implements. 

MACHINES,  ETC. 


THE    EXCELSIOR    MOWER. 

Are  Sole  Agents  tor 
E.XCELSIOR  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

CHAMPION  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

BCRKES  EAGLE  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

NEW  YORK  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

Haines'  Genuine  Illinois  Harvester, 

Pitts'  Improved  California  Thresher, 

Portable  Steam  Engines,  Etc., 

With  a  full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  implemente  needed  in 
Farming. 

Send  for  Liet  of  Prices. 


THE    CHAMPION   SELF-RAKE  REAPER. 

9, 11,  13  and  15  J  street,  SACRAMENTO. 
13, 15, 17  and  19  Front  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
17-Yl-Sm 

McLURES  PATENT  CHURN. 

Patented  May  17,  1870. 


Has  taken  the  premium  at  all  the  State  Fairs  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Machine  of  the  Age 

Warranted  to  viaJce  Butler  in  from  Ttiree 
to  Five  Minutes.' 


It  l8  self-cleaning,  requires  no  scrubbing. 

100   JUST    EEOEIVED. 

For  sale  y  J.  L.  HUNT, 

Tl-6mr  Comer  Battery  and  Washington  sis. 


YOSEMITE      HOXJJSiE, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
ALEX   McBEAN,  Proprietor. 

THE   LABOEST  AXD 

Best  Furnished  House  in  this  city. 

■January  28.~4vl.3mr 


WM.  M.  LTOK.  OHA».  O.  BABKKS. 

LYON    &    BARNES, 

SuccesBors  to  Lyon  k  Son,  dealers  in  Produce  VegeU- 
bles.  Butter,  Eggs,  Oreen  and  Dried  Fruits,  Cheese, 
Poultry,  Honey,  Beans,  etc.,  etc.  . 

Ivl-Smi  Mo.  21  i  Street  Saonunonto. 


y  I,  1871.]' 


Hps©  awm-Aii  » 


'REOBYADRFANCE.PLATT&CO 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwardrd  by  MaiL 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLE  Y  &  CO.,  Agenis, 
108  &  110  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES   OF 

MACHINES    AND    EXTRAS 

FOR    1871. 

The  Buckeye  iB  the 

MOWER     NOW     IN 


BEST 


USE. 


As    a   Reaper, 


Wo  guarantee  it  superior  to  any  SELF-RAKING  HEARER 
yet  invented. 

Solo  Agents  for  tlie  Celebrated 

N^veopstakes  Tliresliei'. 

Also,  Sole  Agents  for 

GKNUINE  HAINES'  HEADER, 

HOLLINOSWORTH  WHEEL-HORSE  RAKES, 

BURDIOK'S  NATIONAL  FEED-CUTTER. 

Wo  have  also  WOOD'S  MOWER,  KIRBY  MOWER  and 
REAPERS.  Also,  Extras  for  the  above,  with  a  full 
l^tock  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. 

MARCUS  C.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

108  and  110  Front  street,  and  Nos.  10  and  12  Pine  street, 
ap'2'2-3m  San  Francisco. 


THE     STUDEBAKER 


W^  A.  GO  IV. 

THE  BEST  FARM  WAOON; 

THE  BEST  RANCH  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TRUCK  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  TEAM  WAGON; 

THE  BEST  HEADER  WAGON; 

The  Best  Thimble  Skein  and  Iron  Axie 

■w  ^  O  O  IV  s, 

Sold  for  $100  to  $175. 

AMES  &  WOOLVERTON, 

Oeneral  Agrents  for   the  Pacific  Coast. 
6vl-Smr  217  &  219  K  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

MILLER  &  HALEY'S  MILLS, 

IBERRY    STREJET, 

Between  Third  and  Fotirth  Streets,  S.  F. 

Having  been  burned  out  at  the  late  fire  on  Fremont 
street,  we  have  removed  our  business  to  the  above  local- 
ity, where  the  mnufactiure  of  sash  blinds,  doors,  frames, 
mouldings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  a  general  mill  busi- 
ness, will  be  carried  on  by  us  as  formerly,  and  where  we 
shall  b«  pleased  to  see  all  our  old  friends  and  patrons, 
and  as  many  new  ones  as  may  fuvor  us  with  a  call. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  and  especially  for  the  sym- 
pathy extended  to  us  for  our  late  heavy  losses,  we  in- 
tend, as  heretofore,  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic by  strict  attention  to  business,  fair  dealings,  and  jus- 
tiee  to  our  customers. 

19vl-3m  MILLER    &    HALEY. 

"WM.    M.    LANDRUM, 

BREEDER  AND  IMPORTER   OF 

Lon^-Wool  Varieties   and   Southdown 
SHEEP  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 


BOONE'S     C-SPRING    ROLLER    SKATE. 


PAXEIVr    GKANTEO. 


''^  Tliis  FKATE  surpasses  [in  Elasticity,  Durability  'and  Ease  of  Operation,  any  other  Skatein  existence.    Its 
superiority  has  been  proved  wherever  it  has  come  in  competition  with  any  other  Boiler  Skate. 

FOR     DESCRIPTION     SEND     FOR     DESCRIPTIVE     CIRCULAR. 

Warranted  to  ran  longer  without  requiring  to  be  repaired  than  any  other  Skate. 

Owners  of  Rinks  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  as  well   as  the  most  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.    The 
patentees  guarautue  the  right  to  run  this  Skate  to  purchasers  of  rights  for  the  full  term  of  the  patent,  and 

Warrant  it  to  be  no  Infringement  on  any  Existing   Patent. 

State,  Coiinty,  Town  and  Rink  Rights  for  sale  at  reasonable  terms. 

Apply   by   letter   or   in   person   to 

UNDERBILL    BOYNTON, 

105  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal., 

General  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


The  World  Mower  and  Reaper. 


OCfors  a  flue  lot  of  all  gra<le8'of  RAMS  for  sale. 

WM.  M.  LANDRUM, 
22vl-Sm  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


IT    HAS    NO    EQUAL. 

IT     3XOWJsi— IT    13KOPS— IT    SELF-HAKES! 

This  Machine  is  the  harvest-gathering  of  twenty  years' experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Agricultural  Ma 
chincry,  and  takes  rank  with  the  Pkinting-Pkess,  Enuine-LiAIHe,  and  Locomotive,  in  the  qualities  of  fkecjsion 

STAUNCHNESS  AND  DURABILITY. 

Its  foundation  is  a  single  piece  of  solid  iron,  of  shape  to  resist  all  possible  strains. 

Its   gearing    is    shaped   to   standard   OUAQE     and    each    ecu    cut   out    of    solid    iron    with    MATHEMAl  icai. 

exactness. 

The  working  parts  are  all  so  permanently  fixed  that  they  cannot  vary,  and  are  fully  protected  from  Water, 
Dust.  Grass,  and  all  other  causes  of  disturbance. 

By  these  means  we  reduce  friction  to  the  Lowest  Point — stop  tho  self-destruction  common  to  all  rough- 
cast machincK — avoid  breakages  in  harvest — secure  easy  draft  and  tlie  same  duiiakihty  which  pertains  to  cut 
gear  in  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  WOULD  iiasbren  tested  Four  Years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Most  Intelligent 
and  Reliable  Farmers  in  thq  land,  all  of  whom  unite  in  declarmg  that,  comparatively, 

"  There    is   no    othiei*    Harvester." 


r  Prices  and  Complete  Information,  addiess 


E.  BALL  &  COMPANY..  Canton,   0. 


THE  EAGLE  HAY  PRESS. 


LiINFORTH,  KBIiIjOGG  &  CO.,  Nos.  3  and   5  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  General  Agents  for 
World  Mower  and  Reaper  and  Tornado  Thresher  and  Separator.  '  nial  l-8t-r 


The  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  remarkable 

Eagle     Hay     Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McOILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO  WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    lOTH,    WiS. 
AND  JULY  2ITH,  18G6. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
teetiou  of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  sjipcrior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  tlie 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs. 
It  obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  the  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Kiiixl^till    Ctvi'  a.ii<l  Carriajro 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

Who  are  the  Proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 

endeavor  to  have  a  sujiply  constantly  on  hand. 

Every  Press  made   by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 

perfect  satisfaction. 


PRICE,    $250. 


ap8-3ni 


stetmi:oscoi»je:s, 

VIEWS, 

ALBUMS, 

CHROMOS, 


FRAMES, 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y., 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  above  goods,  of  their  Own  Publi- 
cation, Manufacture  and  Importation. 

Also, 
PHOTO  LANTERN  SLIDES 
and 

GRAPHOSCOPEH. 
NEW  VIEWS  OF  T03EMITE. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 
091  BnoADWAY,  New  York, 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pliotograp-liic    IMLaterials. 

ma2.5-10t 


Crandall  Patent   Spring  Bed, 

Received  Premium  for  best  Spring  Bed  at  the  State 
Fair  and  was  on  exhibition  at  all  of  :the  District  Fairs 
n  this  State. 

IT    EXCELS 

IN 

L,!{.htneiiii,    Clcanllitesii, 

Eluatlcity  and  DiiriibllHri 

Any   other    Spring    Bed    Ever    Invented. 

Being  without  upholstery  in  can  be  aired  at  pleasure: 
while  file  springs  being  in  couplets  are  self-supporting, 
thus  dispensing  with  cords,  twine,  etc.,  and  from  tli« 
peculiar  construction  of  the  various  parts  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  bed  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactory— 123  Front  street,  near  corner  of  M; 
Sacramento;  and  at  1124  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
These  beds  can  also  be  obtained  of  our  agents  in  nearl; 
every  town  in  the  State. 

CUOIiEY    <fe    OREEN',    Proprietor*. 


Ho^brook's  Patent  Swivel  PlowSt 

For  lievel  Ijand  and  Side  HiU. 

WON  TUK 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

otN.y.SUU  Trial, 
1870,  for  Flowing 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.         Sod  &  Stabbia 

TlK-y  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  but  an  even 
surface  for  the  Reaper,  Mower,  Rake,  and  Irrigation; 
turn  deep  flat  furrow-slices  on  level  land;  clear  and  pul- 
verize thoroughly;  are  of  easy  draft,  strong  and  durable. 
Have  self-adjusting  hinged  steel  Cutters.  Changeable 
Mould-boards  for  sod  and  stubble,  and  cast  steel  edyed 
Shears,  when  desired. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  — 


>     19vl-7J4ni 


F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 
,.    Boston,  MaBSachusetts 
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What  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


It  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sheet.— ,^in  Jane  Ind, 

The  first  No.  evinces  marked  editorial  ability Fills  up 

avacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  agricultural  department. 
— With  its  publishers  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.— 
Ml.  Itfe^senfjer. 

We  believe  every  suljscribor  will  bo  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  $4, — [StMora  Dfm. 

It  is  a  work  which  no  farmer  should  be  without. -I  IV*-/." 
Unioji. 

Ad  admirable  specimen  both  as  to  execution  and  contents. 
. . .  Contains  a  large  amount  and  great  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.- L-'^tiwA-- 
ton  Daily  Ind. 

A  large  16-page  weekly.  The  Rural  Press  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  thoJMid- 
dle  and  Northern  States.— [i'nci;ia(-4tom«io. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribing  for  the  new  paper. 
"  Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  urging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  frulta,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  now  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
prsTcd  implements,  an^  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life.V 
— [A'ncinal.  ,..,,, 

They  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  ■Bork.  [Wowil 
that.]    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type--and  a  first-class  agricultural 

Journal Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  wliicli 

we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain,— [  Vallejo  lirmrder. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co.,  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scieotilic 
Press.- [ylrieoHO  Miner. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  country.— i/'/<i/(o,:<tu(r.wuiH. 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— IJieii  Uluff  IndepewUnt. 

Pacific  Rurai,  Pkess,  published  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B. 
Ewer,  G.  H.  Strong  and  J.  L.  Boone.  Tlio  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long.needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  etnbeliisbed  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  heading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate,- 1  Pojuz-ontan. 

We  cordially  welconfe.it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  weresufiicieut  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  Rr\cntific  /';-rj.>  to  mining  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  I'arijie  liaral  I'rtim. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
wilt  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  .subscribe. — [  ViUlrjo  Chronicle. 

Dewey  4  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  |for  ,the  fanning  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  it.— [A'lvim/r/,  .s*.  f. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  some 
tirae,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe  will  be  dono,-llo/<i 
Mail. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  Journal,  artd 
tike  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  hrsf- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchaateness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  California,  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Press"— the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  Journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  i  Co,,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— $4  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  senton receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,— ["-Alpine 
Miner," 

The  "Rural  Press"  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  prediot  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  oirculatiun 
among  our  agric  .Iturnl  population. 

Uuliko  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  horse-raciug,  prize-fighting,  yacht- 
ing, etc,  but  will  be  a  respectable  family  Journal,— LDeiuo- 
erat,  Downieville, 

We  Judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requiremc-its  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  ef  the  "Scientific  Press,"  the  name 
of  Dewey  4  Co,  is  a  guarantee  that  tlxis  now  publication  will 
meet  with  favor,— (Alpine  Chronicle, 


Send  in  your  subscription8.at  once  to  DEWEY 
&  CO,,  publishers,  No.  414  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Is  issued  -weekly  on  -Saturdays,  contaiuinf; 
sixteen  pages  devoted  to 

Ag-vlculturo,    Ilort JotiltHfo,    Stoolc 

Ital.^liiS,    l><»iiio.»4tlc  XCcoitonijr, 

XX4>iiie    >Xiiiiiii»ot,iii*os  AXe- 

cHanioi^t  liii1tistrio«.  oto. 

Witli  ail  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  jmb- 
lish  a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  us 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  tlie 
Rchal  Press  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
/eader  in  every  intelligent 

Home    Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  •will  not 
Snd  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
A  greater  Diversity  of  Products; 
Bettor  Breeds  of  Stock ; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits ; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Cre.ation  of  New  Homo  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etc. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

are  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  househoUl  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
Ihe  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
liatrouof  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circnmBtances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  (ire  so  pe- 
culiar that  many  of  the  approved  -  methods  of 
eastern  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
character  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
\rill  alone  render  the  paper  of  gi-eat  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essentia]  to 
them  than  all  the  distant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Bcbal  Pkess  'will  treat:' 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture;  Nuraeries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  ond  small  Fruits;  Steam - 
plowing,  seeduig  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  Reclamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lands;  Hill  and  mountain  fann- 
ing; Gritpe  growing;  Fig,  Rasin  and  Fruit 
drying ;  Ii-rigation ;  Lessons  and  Lectures  on 
the  chemistry  of  gro\»'ing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportation  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
Co-operation  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  Viy  R. 
B.  operators  ofthe-U.  S.;  Reliable  .whole- 
sale and  tetail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  iiml  Scientific  Psngrfss; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  fanner  me- 
ibanics;'  Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reailing;  Life  thoughte;'  Poetry,  er  ijknscd 
stories,  items  of  news,   e{c.,  vnll  be  ^iven. 

iVo  editoi-'iats  or  sekdions  of  imchaMe  or  doubt- 
fuL  influence;  or  lottery,  quack  or  other  dlfri^^nUihlc 
advertisements,  will  he  admitted  into  its  columtis. 

A  select  variety  of  advertisements  only  will  b«  Inurt- 
ed.  Circulated  widely  amoii^  the  most  thrifty  of  our 
population,  the  P,  R,  P.  will  be  the  cbuapest  and 
inoBt  effective  medium  for  a  large  rauge  of  first  /:lai<8 
advertisciueiits  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Corri-spoudeuce  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  source. 

Local  Canva-ssebs  AVanted  for  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  ofi^ed. 

Parties  desiring  to  gt-t  up  clubs  or-act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
pectus free. 


SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 


vvr 


.W>o 


One  copy  one  year 

One  copy  six  months -, 

One  copy  three  months. :...'.1,26 

Single  copies 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Ton  copies  or  more,  first  year,  each  ^„ .$3,00 

(A  free  copy  or  premium  sent  to  genCT  up  of  club.] 

r>E"WEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No . 
414  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.         " 


Nov.  21,  1870. 


The    New    and    Popular   Leading   Agricultural  Journal,  by   DEWEY  &   CO.,   San  Fran^^.^oo. 


The  Pacific  Rueai,  PnE=is  is  a  fine,  large  pa- 
per, and  promises  great  things  as  au  agricul- 
tural paper — the  finest  in  the  State.  Success 
attend  it. — PajaronUtn. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it,  and 
try  and  make  it  a  success,  which  we  believe 
will  be  done.  The  price  per  annum  is  $4. 
—  Yolo  Mall. 


Its  selections  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
a  id  contain  the  latest  discoveries  and  sugges- 
tions in  the  field  which  it  occupies. — Stockton 
Indipe  nlfnt. 


One  new  feature  of  the  Press  is  a  weekly 
leather  market  report,  which  ■will  be  found  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  leather  dealers,  harness 
makers  and  shoe  and  boot  makers.— /odepejide/)/. 
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Pacific  Euhai.  Pbes.". — It  is  a  sixteen-page 
sheet,  and  presents  a  very  beautiful  apj)earance. 
Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast 
for  some  time,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount 
of  agricultural  infoi-mation  which  it  con- 
tains that  it  fills  the  bill.  We  notice  that  I.  N. 
Hong,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages.  Every 
farmer  should  subscribe  for  it. — l'o/«  Mail. 
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New  AoEicDLTyRAL  Pai'ER— Thk  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press.  —It  is  truly  n  modtd  agricultural  paper 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  al>ly  edit- 
ed, and  will  mark  a  new  and  better  era  in  the 
history  of  ngricnltuie  on  this  coast.  It  cannot 
be  supplanted  by  any  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  East,  for  the  editors  are  men  famil- 
iar with  the  soils  and  climatic  peculiarities  of 
this  coast. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


The  Pacific  RnRAL  Phess. — As  its  name  in- 
dicates it  is  devoted  to  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  sample  niimber  is  tilled 
with  matter  invaluable  to  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  stock  raisers.  Nj  man  taking  any  interest 
in  farming,  gardening  or  stock  raising  ought  to 
be  without  the  Pacific  RirRAi,  Press.  It  is 
well  wortli  the  subscription  price — $-1  per 
year. — 7i.  li.  lieveille. 


"Pacific  Rcral  Press".  —The  Pacific  Eurai. 
Prkss  of  Saturday,  which  has  just  come  to 
hand,  coutiiins  a  great  aiaonut  of  mutter  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  farmers,  manufacturers 
and  mechanics.  The  subscription  price — 5F1 
per  annum— is  certainly  a  trifling  sum  for  this 
model  paper — devoted  as  it  is  to  the  best  intei  - 
ests  of  tlio  farmer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  M'e 
predict    success    tu     the    Press. — liKlcjiiiiihuiL 


^ERJ 


TAKE    THE    NEW    HOME    PAPER! 


Will  be  ismiod  weekly  on  Satur(Ia3's,  com- 
inencinp  Jan.  7th,  1871,  containing  sixteen  pag- 
es devoted  to 

Aarrlcultwre,  mortloultiiro,    Stoclt 

Ilaisliig:,    X>oi»PMtic  ICooii<>iii>', 

Homo   »In,iiu4iiotiiro»4  Sle- 

olimilos,  IiidustrleHi  uto. 

With  iin  able  and  ample  corps  of  editors,  spe- 
cial contributors  and  correspondents,  we  pub- 
lish a  liberal  variety  of  articles,  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive,  which  not  only  make  the 
RCBA.L  Pbe&s  an  able  assistant  to  its  patrons, 
but  an  attractive  and  welcome  visitor  to  every 
reader  in  every  intelligent 

Home   Circle ; 

for  few  there  are — male  or  female — who  will  not 
tind  pleasure  and  ennoblement  in  the  study  of 
progressive  farming  and  gardening. 

Honest,  intelligent  and  correct  information 
is  faithfully  given,  in  behalf  of,  and  urging 

An  improved  Cultivation  of  the  Soil; 
k.  greater  Diverait_y  of  Products; 
Better  Breeds  of  Stock; 
Better  Varieties  of  Fruits; 
The  Culture  of  New  Products; 
Creation  of  New  Home  Industries; 
Adoption  of  Improved  Implements; 
Higher  and  Happier  Aims  in  Life,  etfl. 

Valuable  and  Timely  Hints, 

arc  given  weekly  to  lessen  the  labors  the  of 
farm,  the  household  and  the  shop,  and  add  to 
the  health,  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  of  every 
patron  of  industry. 

How  to  Farm  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate  and  seasons  on  this  coast  are  so  i)e- 
culiar  that  many  of  the  approved  methods  of 
ftastem  agriculture  are  not  at  all  applicable  on 
our  side  of  the  Continent, — special  attention 
■will  be  given  to  considering  the  need,  extent  and 
t^haracter  of  the  modifications  necessary.  This 
will  alone  render  the  paper  of  great  practical 
value  to  our  home  readers  and  more  essential  to 
them  than  all  the  (hstant  publications  obtaina- 
ble, without  such  auxilliary  and  modifying  in- 
structions. 

The  following  are  among  the  specialties  upon 
which  the  Pacific  Rubal  PitBss  will  treat: 

bilk.  Cotton  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture ;  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  Tropical  and  small  Fruits ;  Steam- 
ploTving,  si'cding  and  harvesting  for  large 
tracts;  E<'-clamation  of  swamp  and  un- 
productive lauds;  Hill  and  mountain  f.irm- 
ing;  Grape  growing;  Fig,  Uasin  and  Fruit 
drying; Irrigation;  Lessons  and  Lecttires  on 
the  chemistry  of  growing  crops  and  on  fer- 
tilizing lands;  Practical  Farming  vs.  Specu- 
lation; Taxation  of  unimproved  lands; 
Railroads  and  improved  transportHtion  for 
crops  and  the  better  class  of  immigrants; 
Farmer's  Clubs,  lectures  and  associations; 
t'o-operatiou  in  farming,  mechanism,  man- 
ufacturing and  other  industries;  Govern- 
ment lands  for  settlers  whether  sold  by  R. 
R.  operators  or  the  U.  S. ;  Reliable  whole- 
sale and  retail  market  reports;  Brief  notices 
of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress; 
Instructions  for  regular  and  farmer  me- 
chanics; Household  Reading;  Health  and 
domestic  receipts;  a  sprinkling  of  sprightly 
reading;  Life  thoughts;  Poetrj-,  coudcns«d 
stories,  items  of  news,  etc.,  isill  be  given. 

A'o  edUorials  or  sehcfions  of  unchaste  or  doubt- 
ful infiuence;  or  httery,  qmicic  or  other  disreputtible 
uditrtisements,  k'M  be  ud)i>ilted  into  its  columns. 

SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ADVANCE. 

Oue  copy  one  year $4  00 

Onn  ropy  six  montliB 'iMt 

One  copy  three  months 1-25 

Singl*  oopieg 10 

CLUB  RATES. 

Tciu'OpirH  or  more,  fltHt  yr>&r,  each ...fU.OO 

(A  iree  copy  or  premium  acut  to  getter  up  of  club.] 

A  select  variety  of  silTertiscmeuta  only  -w-ill  Ix-  insert- 
ed. Circulated  widely  smooK  the  must  thrifty  of  our 
lM>pulation,  the  V.  K.  P.  will  be  the  cheapeKt  and 
moKt  eftective  nieilium  for  a  larRe  range  of  liret  clasB 
ndvertiumtntK  in  the  Pacilic  utat.s. 

Concsponaence  is  respectfully  solicited  from 
every  worthy  soiuce. 

Local  Canvassers  Wanted  lor  every  town, 
city  and  county.     Special  inducements  offered. 

Parties  desiring  to  get  up  clubs  or  act  as 
agents,  will  be  furnished  sample  copies  and  pros- 
IMsctuR  free. 

r>EWEY  Jk  Co., 

Publishers  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No. 
lit  Clav  St.,  San  Francisco.        Nov.  21,  1870. 


A.    CAKD. 

Dkckkbkb,  1870. 

Having  seen  the  prospectus  of  the  PAcmc 
RuRAJ-  Pkkss,  and  believing  there  is  great  need 
in  our  comparatively  new  sigricultural  districts 
of  such  a  journal  as  therein  proposed,  the  un- 
dersigned do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  from  the 
standing  reputation  and  success  of  its  pub- 
lishers, (Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  ScENTiFic  Press,  )  we  believe  the  new  jour- 
nal will  be  worthy  of  universal  trial  by  our  ag- 
ricultural and  rural  population,  and  that  its 
publication  will  be  fruitful  of  much  usefulness 
to  its  Bubsciibers  and  in  forwarding  the  devel- 
opment of  otir  natural  wealth  and  prolific  re- 
sources. 

CHAS.  F.  REED.  President  State  Agricultarsl  Society. 
DR.  J.  3.  CURTIS.  Yolo  Ci. 

WM.  H.  PARKS,  late  Prest.  North'n  DiBt.  Ae.Society. 
ROB'T  BECK,  Scc'y  Cal   State  Agricultural  Society. 
C.  T.  WHEELER.  MemlMT  state  BoiirJ  of  Agriculture. 
ROB'T  HAMILTON,  member  8t.  Board  of  Agriculture. 
E  MILLS,  Miiiibir  Stale  Board  of  Agri-ulture. 
1.  N.  HOAO,  late  Sec'y  St«te  Agricultural  Society. 
O.  C.  WHEELER,  formerly  S<c.  State  Agricultural  8oc. 
a.  N   SWEZV.  Prrst.  North'n  Diat.  Ag.  Society  of  Cal. 
•I.  K.  DO  >  K.  PrcRt.  San  Jontjuin  Agricultural  Society. 
ROB'T  WATT.  State  Controller. 
JOHN  BIDWELL,  formerly  PreHt.  Upper  Sacramento  Ag. 

Society. 
EZRA  S.  CARR.  Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Ag.  Cbem., 

Cal.  State  rnivt;rF.ity. 
E.  J   HOLDEN,  formerly  Prist.  San  Joaquin  Ag.  Society. 
HARMEN  BAY,  PrcBt.  Ipp.  r  Sacramento  Ag.  Society. 
E.  HALLET.  Secy.  I'pper  Sac.  Ag.  Society. 
B.  B.  SWAI.N.  l'n-8t  Chamber  of  Ccmniene,  8.  F. 
U.  N.  BOLANDER.  Post  Bay  Dist.  Hort'l  Society. 
A.S  HALLIDIE,  Mechanics' hiKtitute  of  the  citv  of  8.  F. 
HENRY  KIMBALL,  Preat .  Odd  Fellows  I  jbrary ,  As'n  8.F. 


Scientific  and  Rural  Press. — L.  P.  Mc- 
Carty,  traveling  and  corresponding 
ageqt  for  the  ''Scientific"  and  "Bural 
PresB,"  papers  published  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  San  Frant'isco,  was  in  town  this  week 

soliciting  sub^cripiions Miners  and 

farmers  can  get  more  information  from 
these  journals  in  relation  to  their  special 
vocations  than  from  any  other  publi- 
cations DOW  being  issued  iu  the  S'ate 

The  "Rural"  was  commenced  with  the 
year  and  promises  to  become  a  very 
popular  agricultural  paper,  Laving 
already  gainedan  extensive  circulation. — 
[SoDora  Democrat. 

Rural  Press.— L.  P.  McCarty,  traveling 
agent  for  the  San  Francisco  "Rural 
Prebs,"  is  now  in  this  town  soliciting 
subscribers  and  collecting  statistics   and 

other  information  for  the  paper The 

"Rural"  is  a  large,  well-conducted  paper, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  important 
information  to  the  farmer,  gardener, 
mechanic,  or  merchant,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  it  is  attaining  a  large 
circulation  throughout  the  State. — [San 
Joaquin  Argus,  Suelling, 

Thb  "Scientific  Press,"  of  San  Francisco, 
is  a  journal  that  is  in  full  sympathy  and 
action  with  the  progress  of  the  age;  while 
it  notices  all  the  late  scientific  discoveries 
and  improvements,  it  does  not  neglect 
"the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  the 
wonderful  agricultural,  mechanical,  min- 
ing, and  railroad  progress  at  this  time 
in  our  great  and  enterprising  Pacific 
States.- [N.Y.  World. 

New  Publication. — The  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  inter- 

•  ests  of  the  State,  and  from  the  extensive  and 
reliable  means  of  acquiring  information 
possessed  by  Dewey  «S:  Co.,  through  their 
correspondents,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
paper  will  be,  as  its  first  number 
promises,  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
farming  public. —  [Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 

Alkaline  Soils. — We  have  not  seen  the 
last  number  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  but  learn  from  the  Sacramento 
"Union"  that  that  journal  has  a  very 
instructive  article  on  the  various  methods 
of  relieving  alkaline  soils  from  the  super- 
abundance of  salts  which  they  contain. — 
[Daily    Knterprise,  Virginia,  Nev. 

Pacific  Rural  Press.— The  paper  will  be 
quarto  iu  form,  and  contain  in  each  issue 
sixty-four  columns  of  matter,  and  be 
devoted  principally  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters.  The  subscription 
is  84perannum:club3often;83.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  414  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.— [Placer  Herald. 

New  Papeh. — The  "Pacific  Ilural,"  pub- 
lished by  Dewey  A-  Co. ,  in  San  Francisco, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  fills  a  void 
long  felt  in  it?!  department   of  literature 

on   the    Pacific    Coast Wo  wish   it 

success It  should  bo  on  the  table   of 

every  farmer  and  mechanic  in  California.— 

The  Rural  is  an  excellent  paper  for  the 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  California, 
and  of  this  fact  they  will  be  convinced 
by  an  examination  of  the  paper. — [Grass 
Valley  Union. 

Scientific  Press.— This  excellent  journal, 
published  at  San  Francisco,  entered  upon 
its  22d  volume  last  Saturday.  It  should 
be  well  supported  by  the  miners  and  me 
chanicsof  theState. — [Amador  Dispatch 


Wliat  our  Neighbors  say  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

It  ia  a  beantifol  and  valuable  sheet.— jlan  Jote  ind. 

The  first  No.  ennccs  marked  editorial  ability Fills  np 

avacancy  that  has  been  felt  in  our  africaltural  departm«-Dt. 
—  With  its  publishers  there  is  no  auch  word  as  fail.— 
Ml,  Meu^iujvr. 

We  believe  eTery  subscriber  will  b«  satisfied  with  the  in- 
vestment of  the  price  of  subscription,  S4.— [.SijNora  Dem. 

It  is  a  vrork  which  no  farmer  should  be  withoat.-L>'rc/.a 
Un\(m. 

An  admirable  specimen  both  as  toexecution  and  contents. 
. . .  ('ontains  a  lar^e  amount  and  groat  variety  'of  attractive 
reading  matter  and  several  excellent  illustrations.  — [^'ftx-^- 
'oit  Daily  Ind. 

A  large  <6-pags  weekly.  The  Knral  fnn  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  coast  what  Hnore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  to  theCMid- 
dle  and  Northern  Statc8.~[A'nciiruM/uifiM^. 

Any  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  consider  his 
money  well  invested  by  subscribinfr  for  the  new  paper. 
"Honest.  intelliKont  and  correct  information  will  be  faith- 
fully given  in  behalf  of  and  nrging  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  agreater  diversity  of  products,  better  breeds  of 
stock,  better  varieties  of  fruits,  the  culture  of  new  products, 
the  creation  of  new  home  industries,  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved implements,  and  happier  and  higher  aims  in  life." 
— {»ciiia(. 

They  can,  if  they  will,  make  it  a  creditable  work.  [We  will 
t  hat.  1    It  opens  well. 

Excellent  paper  and  type-and  a  first-clasa  agricultural 
ournal. .  Its  merits  entitle  it  to  a  large  circulation,  which 
we  apprehend  it  will  speedily  obtain.— I  VaiUjo  lifcordcr. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  the  new  paper  by  Dewey  A 
Co..  proprietors  of  that  peerless  paper,  the  Scientific 
Press. — ^Arit-ma  Minrr. 

We  think  the  rural  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  have 
an  organ  second  to  none  in  the  country.— l/r/'iAo/>rurr«»utn, 

Just  the  kind  needed  on  this  coast,  and  merits  an  extend- 
ed circulation.— ii^"i  Itluff  Indtprnd^nt. 

Pacikio  RcnAi.  Pbgsb,  published  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B. 
Ewer,  G.  H.  Strong  and  .J.  L.  Boone.  The  paper  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  supply  a  want  long  needed. 

It  has  already  attained  to  a  large  circulation 

Is  running  over  with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engraviuKS. 

The  beading  is  beautiful  and  appropriate.— [/Viaronton. 

We  cordially  welcome  it.  The  publishers,  believing  that 
the  agricultural  enterprises  of  this  coast  were  sufficient  to 
support  a  publication  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  Scienii^  PrrjtM  to  mininff  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  have  therefore  started  the  Facifir  Rural  PrtM. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
will  follow,  each  week,  we  can  advisedly  say  to  all  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuit*.. subscribe. -[  Va't'jo  Chroni'lr. 

Dewey  A  Co.,  publishers,  have  unusual  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing a  superior  paper  for  the  farming  community,  and 
they  are  men  of  energy  to  do  \\.—[F.ran;ir},  S.  F. 

Such  a  paper  has  been  in  demand  on  this  coast  for  soma 
tinie,  and  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  agricultural  in- 
formation which  it  contains,  that  it  fills  the  bill. 

We  notice  that  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  sustain  it.  and  try  and 
make  it  a  success,  which  we  twiieve  will  be  done.  -  ;  I'cr'o 
Mml. 

We  have  received  this  new  home  and  farm  journal,  and 
like  it  well. 

The  publishers  seem  determined  to  make  a  popular,  first- 
class  rural  home  journal,  well  filled  with  interesting  and 
elevating  reading,  with  no  unchaatoness  in  either  reading 
or  advertising  matter. 

Having  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  prom- 
inent and  most  active  agriculturists  in  t.'alifornia.  and  long 
experience  in  the  publication  of  the  "Scientific  Press"— 
which  will  be  continued  entirely  independent  of  the  "  Rural 
Pres.^"—  the  public  have  ample  assurance  that  the  new  effort 
to  establish  a  first-class  farm  journal  on  this  coast  will  prove 
a  success. 

Dewey  k  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price  is  low— 1<  a  year;  or  to  a  club  of  10  or  more,  $3. 
Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.— ["Alpine 
Miner." 

The  "  Rural  Press"  will  snpply  a  want  long  felt  in  Califor- 
nia, and  we  predict  that  it  will  acquire  a  large  circulation 
among  our  agrio    Itural  ropulation. 

I'ulike  many  so-called  "agricultural"  papers,  it  will  not  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  horse-racmg,  prize-fighting,  yacht- 
ing, etc..  but  will  Iw  a  respectable  family  journal.— [Demo- 
crat. Downieville. 

We  judge  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  agricul- 
turists. As  publishers  of  the  "Scientific  Press."  the  name 
of  Dewey  A  Co.  is  a  guarantee  that  this  new  publication  will 
meet  with  favor.— i.Mpine  Chronicle. 

The  farmer,  horticulturist,  the  home  circle  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  in  it  just  the  articles  that  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable  to  them.— IChrirftian  Advocate,  S,  F. 

It  will  represent  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope.  ''  *  »  With  so  much  ability  as  to 
command  a  wide  circulation  and  influence.- [Helena,  (H. 
T.)  Coz. 

Will  be  found  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  this 
.Slate.— [Argus,  Snelling. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  new  publication. 

The  interests  of  our  own  county  arc  about  equally  diWded 
between  mining  and  farming. 

Not  a  fanner  in  it,  however  well  informed,  but  may  loam 
something  of  value  pertaining  to  his  business,  from  an  ably 
ctmducted  paper.  H|,ecial1y  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  seasons  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

From  the  well  known  ability  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  "Rural  Press"  wilt  fulfill  all  these 
conditions.— [Inyo  Independent. 

FiioM  A  CoKiirsrosDKNT.— I  have  seen  your  "Pacific  Ru- 
ral,'' and  I  never  tire  of  looking  at  and  stuilyine  its  "head 
nnd  front."  It  is  a  Infiirtj  picture,  and  will  induce  many  to 
take  the  paper.    The  contents  are  No.  1,  also.         w.  H.  M. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions 
at  once  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, No.  414  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Cub  U.  9.  aki>  Fokki<i!<  Vxtcvt  Aokkct  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Homo  Agency  over 
all  otheni  by  rcasims  of  long  establishment,  great  exp(^■ 
rience,  thcmjugh  system,  and  intimate  atquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inrentious  in  our  own  community. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  our  Agency  wiU 
have  the  benefit  of  an  illustration  or  a  description  iu  tho 
Scientific  Prkbs.  We  transact  every  branch  of  Patent 
ousiiKBS,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  civilixtd  ctMintrit*. 
The  large  majority  of  U.  8  and  Foreign  PaU'nts  granted 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  obtained 
through  our  Agency.  Wo  can  give  the  best  and  most 
rtliablt  advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  new  inventions. 
Advice  and  Cikculahs  feke.  Our  prices  are  as  low  a« 
any  first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while  our 
advantages  for  Pacific  Coa'-t  inventors  arc  far  8u]MTior. 

Enoravino  on  Wood,  of  every  kind,  for  illustrating 
mw.hiner}-,  buildings,  trade  circulars,  labels,  plain  or  to 
olors,  designed  and  cut  in  the  best  style  of  the  art  by 
xperte  in  our  own  office.    Also,  engraving  on  metals. 


SCIENTIFIC    PRESS. 

FOU    1H71. 

WILL    BB  SPBCIALT  DKVOTKD  TO 

Mining,  IWechanic    Arts,  Inventions,   and 
Home  Industries  of  the  Pacific  States. 

PRINTED  ON  NEW  TYPE. 

AWD   ITS 

READING  COLUMNS  INCREASED, 

AND 

Otherwise  Improved  in  Value. 

Tht*  sucrfna  of  onr  improvem«'iit8  in  INTO,  and  the  re 
dnction  of  our  snbfcription  ratfrt  to  $4  per  annum,  rp 
HtiUing  in  a  large  incrvafu;  f>f  subftcriptionii,  han  induced 
UH  to  mako  the  above  announcement. 

0LUB3  AT  $3  PEE  ANNUK 

for  each  name,  will  Ih;  ret'elved  when  ten  or  more  per- 
sons co.operate  in  sending  us  their  cash  in  advance. 
Don't  hesitate.  Forward  your  own  individual  subscrip- 
tion. No  one  knows  the  real  value  of  the  Press  nntil 
they  read  it.  Use  your  copy  of  the  paper  'o  indncu 
others  to  subscribe,  (if  you  like  it  yourself) .  and  in  sub- 
sequent remittance  for  a  club,  we  will  allow  you  the 
difference  first  paid  above  club  rates. 

DEWEY    Jk    fM»..    Pakll.hera. 


ClinDillllllP  BESIONINa    AND    ENORAVINQ 

bRUnHVIIlU  on  woo<l  and   for  electrotype  cuts 

of  every  description,  done  by  supi*- 

Ay     Uffinn     ^"^    artists    at    the  office  of  the 

Un     IIUUU     SCIENTIFIC    PRESS.     Fine   Cuts 

made    for    Book    and    Newspaper 

lUnstraticms,  and  for    Fancy    Labels    for  printing   in 

rarions  colors ;  Monograms,  Beals,  etc.,  etc.    Prom);t 

execution  and  reasonable  prices. 

i>ii;wr-:'v  «  co.. 

Ho.  tU  OlaT  ■tmet.'S.  F. 


Nk'W  AORICULTURAt  Paper.  — No.  5  of  tho 
"Pacific  Rural  Presa"  came  to  hand  this 
■week,  fully  sustaining  itn  former  issues, 
and  ''speaking  great  credit"  for  the  pro- 
prietors who- have  fairly  established  the 
''best"  agricultural  paper  on  this  coast . . . 
The  editorials  are  written  by  an  ex- 
perienced hand,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  relied  upon  as  correct The  sub- 
ject matter  each  number  contains  is 
■worth  more  than  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion  We  hail  this  advent  in  the  ag- 
ricultural field,  and  bespeak  for  the  pro- 
prietors success  in  their  enterprise,  as 
the  State  and  Coast  has  now  a  paper 
"fully  np  to  the  occasion,"  and  one 
■which  cannot  fail  to  become  valuable 
and    interesting.      Price     per      year — 

^■t.OO We  especially    commend   this 

new  agricultural  journal  to  onr  friendu 
in  Sierra  Valley,  not  only  as  a  repository 
of  useful  information,  but  also  as  a 
beautiful  pictorial  for  their  parlor 
tables.—  [Mt.  Messenger,  Downieville. 

Newspapers. — The  San  Francisco  "Scien- 
tific Press,"ajournal  thathas  accomplish- 
ed more  for  the  minors  of  this  coast  than 
all  the  professors  and  mining  sharps 
from  New  Mexico  to  Dakota,  has  com- 
pleted its  '.Jlst  volume,  and  promises  to 
continue  its  good  work  of  instructing 
miners,  mill-men  and  others,  and  making 
known  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
mining  States  and  Territories.  The 
"Press"  has  the  best  wishes  of  one 
Arizona  "Miner."  for  long  life  and  groat 
prosperity Its  enterprising  publish- 
ers, Dewey  k  Co.,  have  just  issued  the 
first  (sample)  number  of  their  new 
agricultural  paper,  "The  Pacific  Knra) 
Press,"  which  promises  to  be  as  useful 
to  farmers,  gardeners,  etc.,  as  their  other 
"Preti"  has  been  to  miners. — [Arizona 
Miner 

Yes,  Give  It  a  Triai,.  This  new  publica- 
tion is  the  best  agricultural  paper  on  tho 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  farmers  will  find  it 
a  valuable  companion.  It  is  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Scientitio  Press.— 
[Santa  Cruz  Times. 
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